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PREFACE. 


Ik  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  the  department 
of  Biblical  Literature  is  exclusively  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Stbong,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  the  articles  in  that  field*  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  this  department  embraces 
not  merely  Bible  names,  but  also  all  branches  of  Biblical  introduction,  including  such 
articles,  for  instance,  as  Canon  of  Scripturfi^  Commentary^  Concordance^  CriHcismy 
Oa«9, L, U,  Ac. ;  also,  Biblical  philology,  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  manjr  cognate 
subjects,  such  as  Cabala^  Cosmogony^  Cuneiform  JnscriptionSy  Decalogtiey  etc  In  this 
department  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith  are  freely  us^,all  the  important  mat- 
ter of  both  being  incorporated  into  these  pages,  with  references  at  the  end  to  the  au- 
thority cited.  The  range  of  this  department,  however,  is  greatly  extended  beyond 
the  scope  of  these  or  any  similar  works  heretofore  published. 

In  Dr.  M'Clintook's  department,  all  verbal  citations  are  noted  by  quotation  marks. 
If  this  is  omitted  in  any  case,  it  is  by  accident. .  In  this  department,  also,  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  special  articles  are  indicated  by  their  initials  in  the  list  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  as  follows : 

W.  W.  A.— The  Rev.  W.  W.  Aitdbsws,  Wethenfield,  Cknm. 
6.  F.  C— Profesaor  6.  F.  Comfobt,  Alleghany  College. 

D.  D.— The  Rev.  Dakiel  d^Yuhxr,  New  York. 

R.  D.— The  Rev.  Robert  Dayidbon,  D.D.,  Huntingdoii,  L.  I. 

F.  W.  F.— The  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocksn,  Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnich,  Toltscha,  Bulgaria. 

H.  6. — ^Bfr.  Hehrt  Gbaham,  Middle  Class,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

6.  F.  H. — ^Professor  Geoboe  F.  Holmes,  University  of  Virginia. 

R.  D.  H.— Professor  R.  D.  Hitchoock,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

H.  H.— The  Rev.  H.  Habbauoh,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Theological  Sendnary,  Mercersborgh,  Pa. 

J.  F.  H.— The  Rev.  John  F.  Hubst,  D.D.,  Mission  Institute,  Bremen,  Germany. 

J.  K.  J.— The  Rev.  J.  K.  Johhston,  Canada. 

J.  B.  L.— The  Rev.  J.  B.  Looan,  editor  of  Wettem  Cmnberkmd  Pretbjfterianf  Alton,  IlL 

J.  W.  M.— Professor  J.  W.  Marshall,  late  of  Dickinson  CoUege. 

B.  H.  N.— ProfiBssor  B.  H.  Nadal,  D.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
W.  K.  P.— The  Rev.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  D.D.,  Bethany,  Va. 

J.  N.  P. — Jules  N.  Pbobschel,  Paris,  France.  . 

W.  R.  P.— The  Rev.W.  R.  Powebs,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Q.— The  Rev.  A.  S.  Qvint,  D.D.,  editor  of  Conffrtgaiwnal  Qtuaierfjf,  Boston. 

A.  S.— The  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  D.D. 

E.  de  S.-~ The  Rev.  E.  db  Schweinitz,  editor  of  the  Ifaraman,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
A.  J.  S. — Professor  Alexandeb  J.  Schem,  New  York. 

P.  S.— The  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  New  York. 

C.  C.T.— The  Rev.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
M.  L.  S.~Professor  M.  L.  Stoevbb,  Pennsylvania  CoUege,  Gettysburg. 

W.  J.  R.T.— The  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Tatlob,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  American  Bible  Society,  New  York. 

J.  P.  W.—The  Rev.  J.  P.  Westebvelt,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  W. — The  Rev.  H.  C.  Westwood,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

T.  D.  W.--The  Rev.  Theodobe  D.  Woolset,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  CoUege. 

J.  H.  W J.  H.  WoBMAN,  A.M.,  Librarian  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

The  greater  part  of  the  articles  for  this  Cyclopsedia  are  already  prepared,  nearly  up 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet;  but  there  are  numerous  subjects  that  can  only  be  treated 
advantageously  at  or  near  the  time  of  printing.  All  the  articles  are  revised  de  novo 
as  the  work  goes  through  the  press,  and  the  latest  literature,  in  new  books  as  well  as 
m  the  journals  of  all  nations,  is  consulted  in  this  revision.  The  succeeding  volumes 
may  therefore  be  expected  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  carried  through  the  press. 
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Cab  pp,  kabf  a  koOow  vesMl ;  Sept  Jca/3o£),  a 
ore  for  things  diy,  mentumed  in  2  Kings  vi^  26.  The 
nbbins  nuke  it  the  sixth  part  of  a  asoA  (q.  ▼.)  or  «a- 
twa,  and  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  ephah.  This  wonld 
be  nearly  two  qmartt  FngKsh  measnre.    See  Msasubb. 

Cibala,  the  title  of  the  celebrated  system  of  relig- 
ions phUosophj,  or  more  propeilj  theosophy,  which 
has  i^ayed  so  important  a  part  in  the  theological  and 
cxegetical  literature  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  ever 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Philosophy.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  chiefly  compiled  tnm  Kitto's 
CgekpBBdia  and  Herzog*s  Beal-Enetfkiopddie, 

L  The  Namt, — Kabbala  (from  the  Heb.  ^(^Sp, 
KtHbolak'y  the  received),  properly  denotes  recepion, 
then  a  doctrme  received  by  oral  traMon,  The  term  is 
Ads  in  itself  nearly  equiyalent  to  "  transmission/' 
like  the  Latin  traalUio=Mat9ora,  for  which  last,  in- 
deed, tlie  Talmud  makes  it  interchangeable  in  the 
ftatement,  "Hoses  recelTod  (^Sp)  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  transmitted  O^?)  it\o  Joehoa."  The  dif- 
fennoe  between  it,  however,  and  the  word  n*liD^ 
(ihin  ^^Q,  to  deUver)  is,  that  the  former  expresses  the 
act  ofreeewmfff  while  the  latter  denotes  the  act  ofgiv- 
kg  oner,  swrreiidering,  trtmtnittmg.  The  Cabala  is  also 
called  by  some  n^P)pd  ^?n,  secret  vntdon^  because 
it  pretends  to  be  a  yery  ancient  and  secret  tradition, 
and  "j'tl,  ^aee,  from  the  initials  of  these  two  words. 

The  term  Kabbalah  is  employed  in  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings to  denote  several  traditional  doctrines;  as,  for 
example,  that  which  constitnted  the  creed  of  the  patri- 
archal age  before  the  giving  of  the  law ;  that  unwrit- 
ten ritual  interpretation  which  the  Jews  believe  was 
rerealed  by  God  to  Hoses  on  the  mount,  and  which 
was  at  lei^h  committed  to  writing  and  formed  the 
Wiksuk,  Besides  befaig  applied  to  these  and  other 
limilar  traditiona,  it  has  also  been  used  in,  compara- 
tively  speaking,  modem  times,  to  denote  a  singular 
mpitc  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament 

We  are  reminded  by  this  indefinite  title  that  among 
the  Jews,  as  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East, 
hnman  knowledge,  whether  historioal  or  scientific, 
rested  principally  on  a  sort  of  tuceeetum,  and  the  best 
dain  for  its  reception  was  an  unbroken  chain  of  tra- 
ditiooaiy  evidence.  Hence  the  care  with  which  Juda- 
ism established  the  regular  consecution  of  the  sacred 
niatndians  of  truth,  from  Moses  through  Joshua  and 
the  so-called  greater  prophets,  thence  through  Ezra 
uid  **the  Great  Synagogue*'  to  the  teachers  of  later 
times,  subdividing  at  length  into  the  various  schools 
or  periods  of  particular  rabbis  and  their  hereditary  ad- 
l^mtk  While,  therefore,  the  truth  was  gradaally 
cxlAited  in  the  writings  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
thsTalamd,  the  Cabals  indicates  the  verbal  exposition 
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I  of  these,  orally  transmitted  along  with  them,  and  not 
I  generally  known  to  the  people,  but  containing  a  deep- 
!  er  or  more  thoroughly  initiated  style  of  instruction. 
'  It  thus  came  ultimately  to  designate  a  particular  theo- 
logico-philosophical  system,  that  arose  and  established 
I  itself  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  yet  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of,  or  rather  supplementary  to  it. 

II.  Oriffmal  Doctanents, — Instruction  in  Judaism  be- 
ing principally  verbal  and  founded  on  memory,  its 
phases  of  development  could  necessarily  leave  but  lit- 
tle mark  on  history;  and  as  such  a  philosophy  would 
thus  naturally,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  mystery, 
at  least  in  the  view  of  posterity,  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Cabala  are  yet  largely  matters  of  conjecture, 
and  it  is  even  a  subject  of  scientific  controversy  wheth- 
er in  its  speculative  form  it  can  be  distinctiy  traced 
earlier  than  the  Middle  Ages,  although  its  leading 
principles  appear  to  have  been  derived  ftt>m  ancient 
documents,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  very  imperfect- 
ly understood,  such  as  the  so-called  revelations  of 
Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Ezra,  etc  See  Apocbtfha. 
The  Talmud,  indeed  (both  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara 
of  the  tract  Chagiga,  passim),  makes  mention  of  a  doc- 
trine imparted  only  to  a  few  careftiUy  selected  persons, 
and  even  applies  to  it  certain  fanciful  names  (drawn 
fnmi  the  phraseology  of  Gen.  i,  1,  and  Ezek.  i,  1),  sig- 
nificant respectively  of  a  speculative  coemdogy  and  a 
speculative  ihedUtgy;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these 
designate  definite  treatises,  or,  if  so,  whether  these  have 
in  any  identifiable  form  descended  to  modem  times. 
The  only  worits  which  can  with  any  propriety  daim  to 
eml>ody  these  earliest  views  are  the  following  two,  that 
became  the  acknowledged  texts  of  the  Cabala  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  third  cabalistic  treatise 
(called  the  "TTV^  *^&D,  8q^  Badwr,  or  Choice  Book\ 
which  is  found  in  an  edition  of  Amst.  1651,  and  attrib- 
uted to  a  rabbi,  Nechoniah  Ben-Hakana,  of  the  first 
century,  has  long  ago  been  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  fictitious,  although  a  cabalistic  work  of  the  same 
title  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Creation  C^fiD 
n'1*^:£*^,  Sffiher  Tetdrah,  often  reprinted,  as  ed.  Steph. 
Rittangel,  Amst.  1642,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
commentary ;  and  the  ed.  of  J.  F.  van  Meyer,  with  a 
German  translation  and  commentary,  Leipz.1830, 4to), 
ascribed  to  the  renowned  rabbi  Akiba  (A.D.  120).  It 
is  a  rather  short  treatise,  in  oracular  sentences,  the 
language  of  which,  more  obscure  in  import  than  in 
form,  does  not  resemble  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna. 
As  a  book  of  th^  same  title  appean  to  be  already  men- 
tioned in  the  Gemara,  where  wonderfhl  power  is  as- 
critled  to  it,  and  as  R.  Saadias  is  said  to  have  com- 
mented upon  it  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  it  in 
certain  that  we  can  ascend  to  a  considerable  antiquity 
in  tracing  its  authority.    See  Jbzibah. 
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The  other  and  more  important  cabalistic  text  is  the 
celebrated^oofco/'L^A^pn'Wn  '^^^, Sepkerhaz-Zohar, 
from  Dan.  xii,  8),  first  printed  at  Cremona  and  Man- 
tua in  1560,  and  since  often  reprltated,  as'atSolzbach 
in  1684,  foL,  with  varioas  additions.  Tradition  as- 
cribes this  work  to  a  contemporary  of  R/Akiba,  name- 
ly, R.  Simeon  Ben  Jocbd,  a  teacher  much  praised  in 
the  Talmud  for  his  great  wisdom  and  legal  knowledge, 
although  nothing  is  there  said  directly  of  his  writings. 
Incredulous  criticism  considers  it  as  a  production  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
in  the  histoiy  of  literature,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  Spanish 
Jew,  Moses  of  Leon.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  older 
than  this,  having  probably  originally  appeared  piece- 
meal in  the  East  at  intervals,  the  whole  being  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  about  the  eighth  century. 
It  includes  certain  special  tracts  or  treatises,  in  which 
the  author  seems  especially  to  develop  his  own  senti- 
ments, and  which  form,  so  to  speak,  tiie  kernel  of  the 
science  sought  to  be  imparted.  Three  of  these  are 
designated  by  particular  names  (Tie  Book  of  Confidence, 
and  the  Qrtater  and  Leas  Collections) ;  the  popular  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  Jews,  however,  between  a  great 
and  a  small  Zohar  sometimes  refers  to  the  varying  ful- 
ness of  the  editions  merely.     See  Zohab. 

III.  Fundameatal  Doctrines, — These  are  somewhat 
difierently  expounded  in  the  above-named  books  (to 
the  separate  articles  on  which  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  for  ftill  particulars),  and  most  at  large  in  the 
latter.  The  following,  however,  is  a  summary  of  the 
cabalistic  views  as  expressed  in  the  general  writings 
of  later  authors  of  that  school : 

1.  Nature  of  the  Deity. — God  is  above  everything, 
even  above  being  and  thinking.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  of  him  that  he  has  either  a  will,  intention,  de- 
sire, thought,  language,  or  action,  since  these  proper- 
ties, which  adorn  man,  have  limits,  whereas  God  is  in 
every  way  boundless,  because  he  is  perfect.  Owing 
to  this  boundlessness  of  his  nature,  which  necessarily 
implies  absolute  unity  and  immutability,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  without  him,  i.  e.  that  the  rd  Travis  in 
him,  he  is  called  Eir-SoPH =tr»^u^  end,  boundless,  and 
can  neither  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect  nor  de- 
scribed with  words,  for  there  is  nothing  which  can 
grasp  and  depict  him  to  us.  In  this  incomprehensi- 
bility or  boundlessness,  God,  or  the  EnScph  (C)iD  "pK), 
is  in  a  certain  sense  not  existent  Cl^K) ;  since,  as  for 
as  our  mind  is  concerned,  that  which  is  incomprehensi- 
ble does  not  exist.  Hence,  without  making  himself 
comprehensible,  his  existence  could  never  have  been 
known.  He  had,  therefore,  to  become  active  and  cre- 
ative in  order  that  his  existence  might  become  percep- 
Uble. 

2.  Deoelopment  of  the  Deity, — But  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  will  to  create,  which  implies  limit,  and  the 
circumscribed  and  imperfect  nature  of  thb  world,  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  taldng  it  as  the  direct  creation  of  him 
who  can  have  no  will,  nor  produce  anything  but  what 
is  like  himself,  boundless  and  perfect;  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  design  and  order  dis- 
played in  the  world,  which  plainly  indicate  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  will,  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as  the  off- 
spring of  chance,  the  En-Soph  must  be  viewed  as  the 
Creator  of  the  world  in  an  indirect  manner,  through  the 
medium  of  ten  "  Sephiroth^*  or  intelligences,  which  em- 
anated from  the  En-Soph,  The  etymology  and  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  are  obscure.  It  is  the  plur. 
nil'^Btp,  sephiroth',  of  nn-ifitp,  which  R.  Asariel,  the 
first  Cabalist,  derives  fh>m  ^|D,  saphar^  to  number; 
while  later  CabaliBts  derive  it  from  *1'^D0,  sappia^,  the 
sapphire,  from  the  word  D'^'^iDdS,  "  declare,"  in  Psa. 
xix,  1,  or  even  from  the  Greek  aif>a7pat,  spheres. 

From  his  infinite  fulness  of  light  the  En-Soph  sent 
forth  at  first  one  spiritual  substance  or  intelligence ; 
this  intelligence,  which  existed  in  the  En-Soph  from  all 
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eternity,  and  which  became  a  reality  by  a  mere  act, 
contained  the  nine  other  intelligences  or  Sepkiroth. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  first  Sephi- 
rah  was  not  created,  but  was  simply  an  emanation 
(Mb*^:tM);  and  the  difference  between  creation  and 
emanation  is  thus  defined,  that  in  the  former  a  dimi- 
nution of  strength  takes  place,  while  in  the  latter  this 
is  not  the  case.  From  the  first  Sephirah  emanated  the 
second,  frx>m  the  second  the  thurd,  fh>m  the  third  the 
fourth,  and  so  on,  one  proceeding  from  the  other,  till 
the  number  ten.  These  ten  Sephiroth  form  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  En^Soph,  a  strict  unity,  and 
simply  represent  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
Being,  just  as  the  flame  and  spariks  which  proceed 
from  the  fire,  and  which  appear  different  things  to  the 
eye,  form  only  diffiorent  manifestations  of  the  same 
fiire.  Differing  thus  fW>m  each  other  sunply  as  differ- 
ent colors  of  the  same  lights  all  the  ten  emanations 
alike  partake  of  the  Et^Soph,  They  are  boundleea, 
and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things ;  so  that  they 
are  both  infinite  and  finite.  They  are  infinite  and 
perfect,  like  the  En-Soph,  when  he  imparts  his  folness 
to  them,  and  finite  and  Imperfidct  when  that  fulneee  is 
withdrawn  from  them.  The  finite  side  of  the  emana- 
tion of  the  Sephiroth  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  there- 
by the  incomprehensible  Ei^Soph  makes  his  existence 
known  to  the  human  intellect,  which  can  only  grasp 
that  which  has  measure,  limit,  and  relation.  From 
their  finite  side  the  Sephiroth  may  even  be  called  bodi- 
ly, and  this  renders  it  possible  for  the  En-Soph,  who  is 
immanent  in  them,  to  assume  a  bodily  form. 

8.  Forms  of  (his  Development,— The  ten  Sephiroth, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  own  name,  are  divided  into 
three  groups  of  three  Sq>hiroth  each,  respectively  op- 
erating upon  the  three  worlds,  viz,  the  world  of  intel- 
lect (i?®n  Dbir),  the  world  of  souls  (dDsn  dVij), 

and  the  world  of  matter  (rn^n  0^19).  1.  The^  first 
group  operates  upon  the  intellectual  world,  and  con- 
sists of  Sephiroth  1,  denominated  nns,  or  H^^^  D!i*^, 
the  croum,  or  the  wnscnOable  height  f  2,  called  H^an, 
the  creative  unsdom ;  and  8,  called  HS'^a,  the  conceiv- 
ing intellect.  The  result  of  the  combination  of  the  lat- 
ter two  (as  "  father"  and  '*  mother**)  is  likewise  repre- 
sented as  r^^,  or  hnofwUdge,  i.  e.  concrete  thought,  the 
universe  of  mind,  the  effect  of  Xoyoc*  1 1.  The  second 
group  exercises  its  power  upon  the  moral  woiid,  and 
consists  of  Sephiroth  4,  called  ^On,  infinite  grace  (alao 
nbsilft,  greatness);  5,  caUed  1''^,  or  n^J^aft,  divine 
justice,  or  judicial  power;  and  6,  which  Is  called 
n^KCri,  beauty,  and  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  opposite  Sqihiroth  4  and  6.  III.  The  third  group 
exercises  its  power  upon  the  material  world,  and  con- 
sists of  Sephiroth  7,  called  T\^^,  firmness ;  8,  called  IsiSl 
splendour;  and  9,  which  is  called  'lib^,  the  primary 
foundation,  and  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  opposite  S^Dhiroth,  7  and  8.  Sephirah  10  is  called 
n^abiQ,  kingdom,  and  denotes  Providence  or  the  re- 
vealed" Deity  (Hrs^,  Shekinah)  which  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  people,  goes  with  them  and  pro- 
tects them  in  all  their  wanderings  and  captiviHee. 
The  first  triad  is  placed  above,  and  the  second  and 
third  triads,  with  the  unit,  are  put  below,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  four  Sephiroth  called  crown,  beauty^ 
foumicUion,  and  kingdom,  form  a  central  perpendicular 
line  denominated  the  middle  pillar  (*^T:C7:K  ^^)3r). 
This  division  yields  three  different  forms  in  which  the 
ten  Sephiroth  are  represented  by  the  Cabalists,  and 
which  we  subjoin  in  order  to  make  the  description  more 
intelligible.  The  first  represents  an  inverted  tree, 
called  O'^^n  ySl,  the  tree  of  life,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  human  figures,  called  liia^p  fi^K,  the  pri- 
meval man,    Tet,  notwithstanding  the  difiisrent  ap- 
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pemnoe  of  these  three  fonns,  the  Sephirotk  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  three  triads  and  the  middle  pillar  are 
to  be  dlstfaignished  in  each  one  of  them. 

4.  Prooetgeg  of  the  Ditme  DevdopmemU—Tha&b  Sepki- 
mky  or  God  through  them,  created  the  lower  and  vis- 
ible worid,  of  which  everything  has  its  prototype  in 
the  opper  world.  '*  The  whole  world  is  Uke  a  gigan- 
tic tree  ftdl  of  branches  and  leaves,  the  root  of  which 
it  the  spiritual  world  of  the  Scjthiroth ;  or  it  is  like  a 
firmly  miited  chain,  the  last  link  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  upper  world ;  or  like  an  immense  sea,  which  is 
bemg  constantly  filled  by  a  spring  everlastingly  gush- 
ing iorth  its  streams.*'  The  Sephiroth,  through  the  di- 
vine power  immanent  in  them,  uphold  the  world  which 
they  have  created,  and  transmit  to  it  the  divine  mer- 
des  by  means  of  twelve  channels  (nl'lilS).  This 
tnmsmisekHi  of  the  divine  mercies  can  be  accelerated 
by  prayer,  sacrifices,  and  religions  observances ;  and 
the  Jewish  people,  by  virtue  of  the  revelation,  and 
/the  613  commandments  given  to  them  (see  Schools), 
IhsTe  especially  been  ordained  to  obtain  these  blessings 
(7B1D)  for  the  whole  world.  Hence  the  great  myste- 
ries of  the  Jewish  ritual  (M^^'&rin  "I'lD);  henee  the 
profound  secrets  contained  in  every  word  and  syllable 
of  the  formulary  of  prayers ;  and  hence  the  declara- 
tion that  *'the  pious  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
worid"  (dbi5  liO^  p*^??).  Not  only  does  the  En- 
8opk  reveal  himself  through  the  Sephirothf  but  he  also 
becomes  incarnate  in  them,  which  accounts  for  the  an- 
thropomorphisms of  Scripture  and  the  Hagada,  Thus, 
when  it  is  said  that  **God  spake,  descended  upon 
-  earth,  ascended  into  heaven,  smelled  the  sweet  smell 
of  sacrifices,  repented  in  his  heart,  was  angiy,"  etc., 
or  when  the  Hagadic  works  describe  the  body  and  the 
manskis  of  God,  etc.,  all  this  does  not  refer  to  the 
EB^Sopk,  but  to  these  intermediate  beings.  These 
SepkMk  again  became  incarnate  in  the  patriarchs, 
e.  g.  8€pkira  4,  love  was  incarnate  in  Abraham ;  6, 
powtr  hi  Isaac ;  6,  beauiy  in  Jacob ;  1,  firmness  in  Mo- 
ms; 8,  splenior  in  Aaron ;  ^.foundatUm  in  Joseph ;  10, 
in  David;  and  they  constitute  the  chariot 

5.  The  psychology  of  the  Cabala  is  one  of  its  most 
important  features.  All  human  souls  are  pre-ezistent 
in  the  worid  of  the  SepUrotk,  and  are,  without  an  ex- 
ception, destined  to  inhabit  human  bodies,  and  pursue 
then'  course  upon  earth  for  a  certain  period  of  proba- 
tion. If,  notwithstanding  its  union  with  the  body, 
the  soul  resists  all  earthly  trammels,  and  remains 
pure,  it  ascends  after  death  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  has  a  share  in  the  world  of  Sepluroth,  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  contaminated  by  that  which 
is  earthly,  the  soul  must  inhabit  the  body  again  and 
•gun  C^a**?,  i^ab-ift)  tiU  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a  pu- 
ri^  state,  through  repeated  trial  (restricted  by  Kach- 
Bsmdes  and  the  later  cabalists  to  three  transmigra- 
tions).   The  apparently  undeserved  sufferings  which 
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the  pious  have  sometimes  to  endure  here  below  are 
simply  designed  to  purify  their  souls.  Hence  God*B 
justice  is  not  to  be  impugned  when  the  righteous  are 
afiUcted  and  the  wicked  prosper.  This  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  is  supp<nrted  by  an  appeal  to 
the  iqjunction  in  the  Bible,  that  a  man  must  marry 
the  widow  of  his  brother  if  he  died  without  issue,  inas- 
much as  by  this  is  designed,  say  the  cabalists,  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  one  might  be  bom  again,  and  fin- 
ish its  earthly  course.  Vecy  few  new  souls  enter  into 
the  worid,  because  many  of  the  old  souls  which  have 
already  inhabited  bodies  have  to  re-enter  those  who 
are  bom,  in  consequence  of  their  having  polluted  them- 
selves in  their  previous  bodily  existence.  This  retards 
the  great  redemption  of  Israel,  which  cannot  take  place 
till  all  the  pre-existent  souls  have  been  bora  upon 
earth,  because  the  soul  of  the  Messiah,  which,  like  all 
other  souls,  has  its  pre-existenoe  in  the  world  of  the 
sphrits  of  the  Bepkirothy  is  to  be  the  last  bom  one  at  the 
md  of  datfs^  whidi  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  tiie 
Talmud  {Ytbamoih^  68,  a).  Then  the  great  jubilee 
year  will  commence,  when  the  whole  pleioma  of  souls 
(niTaVSn  ^seiK),  cleansed  and  purified,  and  released 
from  earth,  shall  ascend,  in  glorious  company,  into 
heaven.     See  Metbmpstchosis. 

lY.  Origin^  DaU,  Design,  and  Relations  of  the  Cabala. 
— ^The  rise  of  Cabalism  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  Jews  ascribe  it  to  Adam,  or  to  Abraham,  or  to 
Moses,  or  to  Ezra,  the  last  being  apparentiy  counte- 
nanced by  2  Esdr.  xiv,  30-48.  The  opinions  of  Chris- 
tian writers  are  as  variously  divided ;  and  the  Cabala 
is  such  a  complex  whole,  and  has  been  aggregated  to- 
gether at  such  distant  periods,  that  no  general  judg- 
ment can  apply  to  it  In  its  crude  form  it  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  attributed  to  the  authors  of  the  books  Jezi^ 
rah  and  Zohar  above  named,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
assigned  an  earlier  date  than  these  writings.  Its  ftill- 
er  and  more  mature  doctrines,  however,  as  above  de- 
lineated, are  due  to  the  speculations  of  later  masters 
of  this  schooL  The  account  of  this  theosophy  has 
been  greatiy  obscured  by  modem  writers,  who,  in  thieir 
description  of  the  Cabala,  confound  its  doctrines  with 
the  JeuM  ntysttcism  propounded  in  the  works  called 
the  AlphcAei  ofR.AIaba  (M'^pa)  S^  Kn^^a  M^ft^,  or 
fita'^p:?  S^  n*l'^niX),  the  Description  of  the  Body  of 
God  (niaip  ^la^^^lD),  and  the  Delineation  of  the  heaven- 
ly  Temples  (ni^D'^n).  Even  the  book  Jezirah  does 
not  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  as  above  ex- 
pounded. All  these  productions,  and  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  so  frequently  quoted  by  writers  who  give 
an  analysis  of  the  Cabda,  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Sephirothy  and  of  the  speculations  about  the  En- 
Soph,  or  the  being  of  Qod,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  Cabala.  Nevertheless,  these  works  are  unq^s- 
tionably  to  be  regarded  as  having  induced  the  more  re- 
fined  speculations  of  the  Cabala,  by  the  difiiculty  in 
which  they  placed  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  Fnmce, 
and  in  Catalonia,  who  believed  in  them  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  Bible,  and  who  were  driven  to  contrive  this 
S3r8tem  whereby  they  could  explain  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  their  assaOants,  the  gross  descriptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  plains  of  heaven,  given  in  these  Ha- 
gadic productions.  Being  unable  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  the  rigid  literalists  of  tiie  north  of  France  and  (Ger- 
many, who,  without  looking  for  any  higher  import, 
impUcitiy  accepted  the  difficulties  and  anthropomor- 
phisms of  the  Bible  and  Hagada  in  their  most  literal 
sense ;  or  to  adopt  the  other  extreme  of  the  followers 
of  Mflimonides,  who  rejected  altogether  the  Hagadic 
and  mystical  writings,  and  rationalized  the  Scriptures, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  Isaac  the  blind  contrived, 
and  his  two  disciples,  Ezra  and  Azariel  of  Zerona,  de- 
veloped the  modem  system  of  Cabalism  (about  1200- 
1280),  which  steers  between  these  two  extremes.  By 
of  the  Bephiroth  all  the  anthropomorphisms  in 
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the  Bible,  in  the  Hegada,  Mid  even  in  ike  SMw  Koma^ 
ire  at  once  taken  from  the  Deity,  and  yet  literally  ex- 
plained ;  while  the  aacrificial  institations,  the  precepts, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  receive  at  the 
aame  time  a  profound  spiritual  import.  The  Cabala 
in  its  present  state  is  therefore  a  hermeneutical  sys- 
tem, which,  in  part  at  least,  was  instituted  to  oppose 
the  phUosophical  school  of  Maimonides  (q.  t.). 

The  relationship  between  the  Cabala  and  ^eo-Pla- 
tonism  is  apparent.  The  Cabala  elevates  God  above 
being  and  thinking,  and  likewise  denies  all  divine  at- 
tributes; so  does  Neo-Platonism.  The  Cabala,  like 
Neo-Platonism,  places  intelligent  principles  or  sub- 
stances between  the  Deity  and  the  world.  The  Cabala 
teaches  that  tiie  Sephirothy  which  emanated  ttcm  God, 
are  not  equal  to  God ;  Neo-Platonism  teaches  that  the 
substances,  thought,  spirit,  and  nature  (vovq,  ^HoCly  *nd 
^<nc)t  which  proceeded  from  one  being,  are  not  equal 
to  their  origin  (ptne  Jeov  U  t6  wpothv  rif  /uivavri); 
and  the  Cabala  has  adopted  the  very  same  classification 
of  the  Sepkiroth  into  the  three  great  spheres  of  intelli- 
gence, animation,  and  matter.  The  comparison  lie- 
tween  the  emanation  of  the  Sepkiroth  from  the  En- 
Soph^  and  the  rays  proceeding  from  light  to  describe 
immanency  and  perfect  unity,  is  the  same  as  the  Neo- 
Phitonic  figure  to  illustrate  the  emanations  from  the 
one  Being  (olov  U  ^ayrbc  rrjv  iK  airrov  ^rcpiXa/it^tv). 
The  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  that  moet  of  the  souls 
which  enter  the  world  have  occupied  bodies  upon  this 
earth  before,  is  Neo-Platonic  (comp.  Zeller,  Gesck.  der 
PkUotophie,  III,  ii,  944).     See  Neo-Platomism. 

y.  Later  Processes  of  Cabalism, — In  the  hands  of 
the  younger  disciples  of  the  cabalistic  science,  the  se- 
cret Imowledge  was  not  only  studied  in  its  philosoph- 
ical bearing,  but  also,  and  even  rather,  under  two  new 
aspects  (which  were  not  mentioned  by  their  predeces- 
sors, and  which  carried  it  fiuiher  than  it  went  at  first, 
though  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  received 
any  positively  novel  additions),  namely,  the  practiccU 
application  and  the  hermeneutical  method.  We  find 
that  in  olden  times  secret  philosophical  science  and 
magic  went  hand  in  hand.  The  sorcerer  mentioned 
ki  Acts  xiii  was  called  by  the  Arab  name  of  tt^*^?,  the 
iecretf  i.  e.  learned ;  in  Acts  xix  we  read  of  books  of 
magic  which  were  at  Ephesus ;  the  sporadic  mentions 
made  of  the  Cabala  in  the  Talmud  are  accompanied 
by  descriptions  of  miracles.  When  R.  Chahina  and 
R.  Oshia  studied  the  book  of  Jezirah,  we  are  told  in 
the  treatise  Sanhedrim  of  the  Gemara,  they  also  made 
each  time  a  three-year-old  cow,  and  lived  thereon.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Jewish  cabalists  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  transmitted  the  conception  of 
their  science  to  their  Christian  adepts,  not  only  as 
speculative  (H'^S^^I?),  but  also  as  practical  (n*^ip^P), 
i.  a|in  plain  English,  that  they  connected  with  it  the 
iderthat  a  true  cabalist  must  at  the  same  time  be  a 
sorcerer.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  we  must 
here  distinguish  between  theosophic  overstraining  and 
mere  juggling,  although  in  actual  practice  the  differ- 
ence may  sometimes  have  been  hard  to  perceive. 
The  effects  hoped  for  or  believed  in  magic  were 
accordingly  transmitted  outwardly  through  amulets, 
talismans,  exorcisms,  images,  signs,  and  such  things, 
consisting  of  certain  writings,  names  of  angels,  or 
mysterious  letters,  whose  connection,  however,  always 
leads  back  to  the  name  of  God.  This  last,  unpro- 
nounceable to  tiie  unconsecrated,  but  known  to  the 
cabalist,  whether  it  consist  of  four  (rn!T»),  twelve,  or 
fbrty-two  letters  (numbers  which  result  from  combina- 
tions from  tiie  Sephir  system),  was,  as  such,  called  D^ 
ttJ'^Ban,  the  declared  name;  and  he  who  knew  how  to 
use  it  was  a  D^n  7^3,  or  mcuter  of  the  name.  The 
well-known  implements  of  magic,  such  as  Solomon's 
keys,  the  shield  of  David,  etc.,  owe  their  origin  to  tliis 
line  of  ideas.    Amateurs  will  find  a  very  entertaining 
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account  of  these  things  in  Eisenm^ger's  Enidedtes 
Judenthum^  in  Schudt's  Jewish  Curiosities,  and  other 
works  of  the  same  character.    See  Amulbt. 

The  exegetical  ingenuity  of  the  Cabala  is  interest- 
ing to  the  theologian.  The  principle  of  the  mystic  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  is  universal,  not  particular  to 
such  or  such  schools,  as  every  one  will  perceive  in 
Church  histoiy,  and  even  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. We  find  it  in  Philo,  in  the  New  Test.,  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  the  Tabnud,  and  in  the  Zo- 
har;  and  the  more  it  departs  tnm  the  spirit  of  the  sa- 
cred text,  the  more  had  the  latter  to  be  brought  to  its 
support  by  distortions  of  its  meaning.  For  sudi  ope- 
ration there  are  no  known  rules  except  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  and  the  subjective  mass  of  the  sense.  See 
Mysticism.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Jews  had  already, 
by  the  arbitrary  character  of  their  alphabet,  arrived  at 
all  manner  of  subUeties,  of  which  we  have  already  iso- 
lated examples  in  earUer  writings,  but  which  were  es- 
pecially established  as  a  virtoosoship  in  post-Zoharic 
times.  From  this  arose  the  following  species  of  caba- 
listic translbnnation :  Ist  K^'^DrSi,  Gematria  (yiwpt- 
rpia),i.e.  the  art  of  discovering  the  hidden  sense  of  the 
text  by  means  of  the  numerical  equivalents  of  the  let- 
ters. For  example,  in  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  are  found  six  K*s,  which,  according  to 
this  method,  means  that  the  world  is  to  last  6000  years. 
The  numerical  equivalent  of  the  first  word  of  Genesis 
is  918,  which  is  also  the  number  given  by  the  words 
*ns;  Jrnin^  (by  the  law  He  formed  t(,  L  e.  the  world), 
fti>m  whence  it  follows  that  the  law  existed  before  the 
creation,  and  that  the  latter  was  accomplished  through 
the  former.  If  the  second  word  of  Genesb  (K*na)  be 
added  to  the  first,  the  result  is  1116,  which  is  also  the 
equivalent  of  M^nS  ttjm  OMi'-ia  (m  the  hegimung 
of  the  year  it  was  created)^  by  which  is  known  that  God 
created  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  the  year — that 
is,  in  the  season  of  Autumn.  The  antiquity  of  this 
method  is  already  shown  in  Rev.  xiii,  18,  where  the 
solution  must  be  ciphered  out  with  the  aid  of  the  He- 
brew (or  Greek)  alphabet.  It  is  also  considered  as 
Gematria  when  Biblical  numbers — for  instance,  di- 
mensions of  buUdings — are  expressed  in  letters,  and 
words  again  made  of  them.  Still  later  came  specol*- 
tions  on  the  greater,  smaller,  inverted,  and  suspended 
letters  found  in  the  Masoretic  text ;  for  instance,  Deut 
vi,  4;  Gen.  ii,  4;  Num.  x,  85;  Judg.  xviii,  80,  in 
which  some  deep  meaning  is  looked  for,  although  Uiey 
may  perhaps  have  originally  been  but  peculiar  marks 
to  aid  memory.  2d.  The  particularly  so-called  '*  fig- 
urative" (n-»^n!i:8)  CabaU,  l^pl^nais,  Notaritou  (from 
Lat.  notare,  to  extract),  consists  in  friuning  with  each 
letter  of  a  word  several  new  ones,  e.  g.  tram  the  first 
word  of  Genesis  six  can  thus  be  framed:  M'na,  he 
made;  r^p*;,  the  frmament ;  y^^  the  earth;  D^^l^, 
the  heavens;  D^,  the  sea ;  Diiin,  the  abyss.  We  thus 
learn  the  correct  scientific  nature  of  the  universe,  be- 
sides the  proper  meaning  of  the  text.  Again,  it  coo. 
sists  in  taking  the  first  letters  of  several  words  to  form  a 
new  one:  e.  g.  Deut.  xxx,  12,  naj?»n  wk'ni^  •>», 
who  shaU  bring  us  to  heaven?  Answer :  hb'^p,  eireum-' 
cision,  8d,  h'^^TSin,  Temurah  (jpermtUation'),  the  ana- 
gram, of  two  kinds.  The  simple  is  a  mere  transposi- 
tion  of  the  letters  of  a  word :  e.  g.  we  thus  learn  that 
the  angel  in  Exod.  xxiii,  23  C^3K^^,  my  angel)  was 
the  angel  Michael  (^K3iQ).  The  more  ingenious  kind 
is  that  by  which,  according  to  certain  established  rules, 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  acquires  the  signification 
of  another :  as  Aleph  that  of  Tan,  both  that  of  Ayin. 
Then,  again,  the  letters  may  be  read  forward  and 
backward  (which  constitute  the  alphabet  of  Athbcuh^ 
tt3§nK),  or  the  first  letter  that  of  the  tweUth,  the  seo- 
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ODd  of  tiie  tidrteenth,  and  the  revene  (iiiAldiig  the  al- 
phabet called  Atbam^  D^^M).  See  Atbach.  Tbe 
more  multi^uioiia  these  trifles,  the  easier  it  is  to  ar- 
rive in  every  given  case  at  a  result,  and  the  less  wit 
or  thooght  is  required.  Thus  the  Christian  theology 
of  the  nth  century,  which  itself  inclined  to  literal  be- 
lief, and  which,  by  its  strong  polemical  aspect  against 
the  J^ews,  was  led  to  a  diligent  stody  of  the  cabalistic 
arts,  through  them  fbnnd  everywhere  in  the  Old  Test, 
evidenoes  of  the  Christian  dogmas  (e.  g.  Gen.  1, 1, 

n^fin5=rmr!  rrrrn  rroh^  3k  irn  •)§,  l  e.ja- 

m^  tpirttutf  pater  \  treaumUoiperfecta), 

In  the  13tb  centory  we  find  evidence  of  a  knoiH- 
edge  of  the  cabaUstic  ideas  and  methods  in  the  works 
of  the  Spaniard  Raymond  LnUos ;  hot  with  him,  as 
well  as  among  his  direct  and  indire^  followers,  these 
elements  of  Judaic  philosophy  take  the  character  of 
eccentricities  and  superstitions  more  than  of  grand 
speculative  theory.  Two  centuries  elapsed  after  this 
before  the  Cabala  really  entered  the  circle  of  Christian 
mental  development.  Its  admissicm  was  prepared,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  worn-out  scho- 
lasticism of  Aristotle,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to- 
ward Platonic  ideas,  although,  of  course,  these  latter 
were  yet  in  their  more  elementary  form,  as  they  had 
been  transmitted  to  Alexandria  by  Eastern  hifiuences ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  result  was  conduced  by 
an  awakening  interest  in  the  study  of  nature,  which, 
it  is  true,  was  still  in  a  poetic,  dream-like  infancy,  but 
was  the  more  inclined  to  entertain  itself  with  myste- 
ries, as  it  had  discovered  as  yet  but  few  natural  laws. 
To  these  was,  however,  joined  a  third  and  more  pow- 
erful influence,  namely,  the  belief  handed  down  by  the 
Cithers  of  the  first  centuries  that  all  the  wisdom  cdf  na- 
tions, and  chiefly  Platonic  philosophy,  actually  took 
their  origin  in  the  Hebraic  revelation ;  that,  in  a  more 
extended  sense  than  the  popular  religions  histories  ad- 
mit, the  Jewish  people  were  the  possessors  and  keep- 
ers of  a  treasury  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  time 
er  sealons  research  could  alone  reveal.  What  wonder 
is  it,  then,  if  the  assertion  of  tbe  Cabalisto  that  they 
possessed  such  a  treasure  found  credence  end  gained 
them  fbUowers?  The  progress  of  Christians  toward 
tbe  Cabala  was  greatly  helped  by  the  conversion  of  a 
large  number  of  Jews  to  Christianity,  in  wliich  they 
recognised  a  closer  relatfon  to  theb  Gnostic  views,  and 
also  by  the  Christians  perceiving  that  Gnosticism  could 
become  a  powerfhl  instrument  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.  Among  the  converted  Jews  we  notice  Paul 
Bled,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, and  author  of  Ccelfttii  AffrieuUura;  Judas  Ben 
Isaac  Abnbanel  (Leon  Hebneus),  son  of  the  renewed 
Ptetnguese  ezegist,  and  author  of  the  Diedogi  de  amon. 
Among  Christians  we  will  only  mention  the  two  most 
important :  John  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  John  Reuch- 
lin;  the  former  as  a  highly  gifted  and  enthusiastic  syn- 
cratist,  author  of  ComeUsumm  cabbalutiecB  teetmdwn 
Beentam  diteiplmam  sapieniim  ffebr.  (1486);  the  other 
a  fhithful  disdple  of  the  dassies,  in  connection  with 
mysticiflm,  but  opposed  to  scholasticism  and  monachal 
toipitnde,  anthor  of  De  verba  tnrijtco  (1494);  De  arte 
eaUaKtHea  (1517).  His,  and  some  other  writings  of 
ihb  same  kind,  are  collected  in  the  work  Artee  Cabbti' 
halkm  k,  e,  recondUm  ikeologitB  et  phSoeopkuB  Scriptorunif 
torn,  i  (unicus),  ex.  bibl.  J.  Pistorii  (Basle,  1587,  fol.). 
The  powerftil  preponderance  of  the  religious  and 
Church  interests,  ss  well  as  those  of  practical  politics, 
which  became  perceptible  in  tbe  first  quarter  of  the 
16Ch  century,  giving  to  tbe  mind  a  positive  impulse, 
sad  to  studies  a  substantial  foundation,  arrested  the 
farther  development  of  the  Cabala;  and  when,  in  lat- 
tsr  times,  it  was  occasionally  taken  up  again,  it  was 
ntiier  with  t|ie  view  of  giving  a  high-soundlhg,  mys- 
terious name  to  theories  which  liad  not  strength  enough 
to  stand  by  themselves,  than  as  a  genuine  resurrection 
of  tbe  old 


TI.  ZASfotetv.— As  a  sort  of  accessory  snt^ect  of 
the  so-called  Orientalism,  and  even  of  Biblical  erudi- 
tion, the  Cabala  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  arduBO- 
logues  and  isagogics  (as  Cuneus,  Beepubl,  Hebr, ;  Wal- 
ton, Pr^leffp. ;  Hettinger,  T%e$tnirvs  PMIoL ;  Lensden, 
PkUologm  ffebr, ;  Pfiifer,  Critica  Saera,  and  many 
others);  but  they  contain  nothing  of  importance  re- 
specting it.  Much  more  copious,  though  not  yet  com- 
plete, is  the  information  contained  in  tiie  works  of  Bud- 
deus,  PJUfotopAta  Ebraorm^  (1708);  Hackspan,  if»f- 
eeOemeaf  Braum,  SeleetaSaerOf  v;  tlMmmannfJ&ditcke 
Theologie,  The  work  of  Sommer,  Spedm/en  Ikeotogim 
Sokariom  (Goth.  1784),  is  (like  many  others  which  Fa- 
bridus  quotes  in  the  BibUngraphia  Aniiq.  p.  246)  only 
a  polemico<apologetie  attempt  at  tracing  the  Cliristian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  hi  the  CabaU.  Of  a  higher 
plkilosophio  character  are  tiie  works  of  Wachter,  J^ri^ 
noswfiMM  M»  JwdemikuMy  and  Ebiadariut  eabbaUtiicus  s. 
reeomdikf  Ebraormn  pUlotopkia  bmi$  reemmo  (Amst. 
1699),  in  which  the  polemic  tone  prevails.  Next  are 
Basnage,  BiiL  det  Jmfi  (tom.  iiiX  and  Brucker,  ffi$t. 
PAiheopkia  (voL  ii),  who,  however,  firom  insuffident 
study  of  the  cniginal  sources,  acknowledges  tilmself 
unable  to  master  its  intricate  histoiy.  Among  later 
writers  we  find  the  well-known  works  of  Tennemann, 
Tiedemann,  and  Buhle.  Tbe  line  of  the  more  recent 
monogaaptiic  researches  begins  with  Kleuker  (Riga, 
1786).  But  Christiaa  writers,  whose  early  knowledge 
of  rabbinic  literature  has  been  fast  waning,  generally 
forsake  it.  Tholuck's  treatise, /)e  orte  (7a56d<v  (1887), 
treats  only  of  a  preliminary  question.  Lutterbeck,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  NeiUett,  Lehrhegriffy  lias  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  JezUrah  and  Zohar.  Moli- 
tor's  extensive  work,  Philoe,  d,  GeackidUe  d.  Tradition 
(1827,  pt  i-iu),  is  chiefiy  theoretical.  Reuchlin  {De 
arte  CabbaUsHcOy  1517)  is  still  a  valuable  authority. 
One  of  the  latest  is  Etheridge  (Jervealem  and  Tiberias^ 
Lond.  1856, 12mo).  Next  to  the  extensive  work  of 
Ad.  Franck,  La  Kabbale  ou  la  Philofopkie  reSgieuae  det 
ffebreux  (Paris,  1842;  tr.  bv  Jellinek,  Lps.  1844),  we 
name  the  PhUoeophia  CabhaMiica  etpamiheumut  (1832) 
of  M.  Freystadt.  See  the  Ecketk  RemmOy  Feb.  1856 ; 
Chriatian  Remembrancer^  April,  1862. 

The  earliest  cabalist  was  Asariel,  whose  Commentary 
on  the  Doctrine  of  tke  Sephiroth  (nil'^pO  ^nijy  tt^si^lD), 
in  questions  and  answers,  has  been  published  (War- 
saw, 1798;  Berl.  1850);  also  his  Commentary  on  tke 
Song  ofSonge  (Altona,  1764),  usually,  ascribed  to  his 
pupO  Nadimanides  or  Ramhan  (q.  v.). 

Among  the  most  important  cabalists  we  find  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  Nachman,  author  €i  the  Booika  of  Faith  and 
Hope  (linan!)  na^taM) ;  R.  Jose,  of  Castile,  author  of 
miK  -^-n^lS  iDoora  of  Light)',  R.  Moses,  of  Cordova, 
D'^J'ia'^  05'^D  {Garden  of  Pomegranatea) ;  R.  Isaac 
Loria,  D'^^^li^m  ^|^  (Book  of  the  Wandermga  of 
SouU) ;  rI  Cha^  Vital,  0"«^n  V?  (Tree  ofUfe) ;  R. 
NastaU  Ben  Jacob  Elchanan,  ?;|an  pW  {Valley  of 
the  King);  R.  Abraham  Cohen,  of  Herrera  (vulg. 
Iriva),  0*^?^^  *^T^  {Door  of  Heaven).  Some  of 
these  works  (translated  into  Latin)  are  to  be  found 
whole  or  in  thdr  principal  parts  in  the  Kahbala  De* 
nudata  of  Chr.  Knorr,  of  Rosenroth  (Sulsb.  1677, 8  vols. 
4to),  with  all  kinds  of  exegetical  apparatus,  and  some 
texts  from  the  Zohar,  The  cabalistic  literature  is 
fully  noticed  in  Bartolocd's  Bibliotheca  Magna  Babbin' 
ica  and  in  Wolffs  Bibliotheca  Hebraa,  tom.  ii  and  iv, 
though  not  Ih  the  correct  order  and  construction ;  see 
also  P.  Beer,  Geachichte  der  Lehren  aUer  Seeten  der  Ju- 
den,  ynd  der  CMala  (Brfinn,  1822, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Senet, 
De  Cahbala  Jvdasonm  (Rest.  1702) ;  Sennert,  De  Cab- 
bala (Wittenb.  1655) ;  and  especially  the  copious  list 
of  expositions  upon  the  worlu  of  Simon  b^-Jochai, 
the  reputed  (bunder  of  Cabalism,  given  by  FOrst,  Bib- 
liotheca Judcrica,  iii,  829  sq.  We  may  specify  the  fol- 
lowing: Znnz,  Gottead,  Vortrdge  der  Juden  (Berlin, 
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1882),  p.  402  sq. ;  Landftaer,  in  the  LUercOwhlaU  det 
Orienti,  vol.  vii  (1846);  viii,  812  sq. ;  Joel,  JUliffiotu- 
philoi(i>hie  det  Sokar  (Lps.  1849) ;  JeUinek,  Motet  ften- 
Sehem-Job  de  Letm  (Lpz.  1851);  BeHr&ge  tar  Geteh. 
der  Kabbala  (Lpz.  1852) ;  Autwahl  Kabbalitcher  Myttik 
(Lpz.  1858);  And PhUoKphieimd Kabbalah (Lpt,18M); 
Steinscbneider,  Jewith  Literature  (Lend.  1857),  p.  104- 
115,  299-809;  Munk,  Milanget  de  PkthtopMe  Jmve  et 
Arabe  (Par.  1859),  p.  190  eq. ;  and  especially  the  mas- 
terly analysis  of  the  Zokar  by  Ignaz  Stem,  Ben-Cka- 
ncmjoj  i-v;  the  ladd  treatise  of  Gr&tz,  Getch,  der  Ju^ 
deny  yU,  442-459 ;  and  the  able  review  of  it  by  L5w, 
Ben-Chanai^  v,  p.  825  sq.  (also  Lpz.  1868,  p.  78-85). 
Ginsburg  has  lately  published  a  compendious  but  co- 
pious and  clear  work  entitled  The  Kaiiaiak,  etc.  (Lend. 
1865),  in  which,  however,  he  controverts  the  tradition- 
al view  of  the  authorship  by  rabbis  Akiba  and  Ben-Jo- 
chai,  and  assigns  it  an  ori«rin  prior  to  the  Zohar,  which 
he  attributes  to  Moses  of  Leon ;  considering  this  rath- 
er as  the  offspring  than  the  parent  of  Cabalism. 

CabasilaB,  Nioolas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
in  1854,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  rights  and  independence 
of  the  Greeks  ag&inst  the  Roman  Church.  In  the 
Hesychastic  controversy  he  took  part  with  the  monks 
of  Mount  Athos  against  Barlaam  (q.  v.).  He.  wrote 
several  works,  among  which  are,  1.  Expotition  of  the 
Greek  Liturgy  (Greek),  translated  into  Latin  by  Her- 
vet,  and  given  in  the  BibUdheca  PcUrwn  under  the 
title  Compendiota  uUerpretatio  in  Divmum  Officiumi 
and,  2.  Utpii  r^  iv  Xpumji  ^w^c*  etc..  Life  of  Jetut 
Chritt  (Ingoldst.  1 604 ;  a  bad  Latin  version).  This  book 
is  of  value  as  illustrating  the  mystical  tendency  among 
the  Byzantine  writers.'  See  Cave,  ffitL  Lit,  anno  1850 ; 
Stud.  If.  Krit.  1848,  p.  724 ;  Gasz,  Die  Mydik  d,  N,  Ka- 
hatUat,  etc.  CGreifsw.  1849);  Walch,  Bibliotheca  The- 
ologiea,  i,  640;  ii,  570. 

Cabasilas,  Nilos,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  a  Greek 
theologian,  and  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century.  He  wrote  Ilipt  ruv  alrt&v 
rriQ  iKKkfiaiaoTiKfjQ  duttrraunut^f  first  printed  at  London 
(n.  d.),  afterward,  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Basel  (1544) ; 
again  at  Frankfort  (1555),  and  at  Hainault  (1608).  In 
it  he  shows  that  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  papacy 
were  the  true  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  East  and 
West.  He  wrote  also  Uipl  r^c  opX^C  tov  ncnra 
(Francfort,  1555,  8vo;  Hanover,  1608,  with  the  works 
of  Barlaam).  Dupin  says  that  these  writings  are  *'  AiU 
of  learning.**  The  book  on  the  papal  supremacy  was 
translated  into  English  by  Gressop  (London,  1560, 8vo). 
Cabasilas  died  in  1850. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirak^ 
viii,  15 ;  Cave,  Hitt,  LU.^  Wharton*s  Appendix ;  Du- 
pin, Ecdet,  Writerty  cent.  xiv. 

Cabassut  (Cab€ututim)y  Jban,  an  eminent  Roman 
canonist,  was  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  1604  or  1605, 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  1626,  and  died 
at  Aix,  aged  eighty-one.  Sept  25, 1685.  At  Rome  he 
was  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  canon  law  and  casuistry,  and  a  good  Oriental 
scholar.  He  wrote  Jurit  Canonici  theoria  et  praxit 
(4to,  1696, 1698,  and  by  Gibert,  with  notes^  etc.,  1788) ; 
also  ffittoriarwn,  ConcUiorum  et  Canonum  invicem  coU 
latorum  veterumque  Eccletiee  rituum,  ab  ipiit  EQcktia  tn- 
cunabulit  ad  nottra  utque  iempora^  notitia  tccletiattica 
(best  ed.  Lugd.  1685,  fol. ;  again,  Lyons,  1725;  and  in 
an  abridged  form,  1776,  8vo). — Landon,  Eccteticutical 
Dictionary  f  s.  v. 

CabOx)!!  (Heb.  Kdbbon\  "jias,  in  Syriac,  a  cake; 
Sept.  Xafif^v  V.  r.  Xa/3pa  and  Xafifid),  a  pUuse  in 
the  "  plain*'  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Eglon  and 
Lahmam  (Josh,  xv,  40);  possibly  the  same  with 
Machbenah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49).  It  is  perhaps  the 
modem  rained  site  d-Knfnr^  marked  by  Tan  de  Yelde 
{Map)  at  10  miles  south-east  of  Ashkelon. 

Cabat.    See  Communism. 

Cabin  (Tisisn,  ehamdk'  i  Sept.  merely  Gnecizes, 
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I  n  x^\  property  a  vault  or  cnU  (so  the  margin)  with- 
in the  dungeon,  and  under  ground,  for  the  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners  (Jer.  xxxvii,  16).     Others 

I  (Scheid,  in  the  Ditt,  Lugdun,  p.  988)  understand  it  to 

'  mean  a  curved  post,  i.  e.  the  dockt  (comp.  Jer.  xx,  2, 
8 ;  xxix,  26).     The  idea  conveyed  in  either  case  b 

I  that  the  prophet  suffered  the  most  severe  and  loath- 
some imprisonment.     See  Prison.  • 

Cabiz,  also  called  Aim^  a  learned  Mohammedan 
who  became  noted  for  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  Mohammed.  Being  summoned  before 
the  Divan,  he  silenced  the  two  "cadilaskers**  of  Roo- 
melia  and  Anatolia.'  He  was  then  set  at  liberty,  bat 
the  sultan,  having  listened  to  the  discussion,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  mufti  and  cadi  of  Constantinople. 
This  time  Cabis  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  He  was  executed  on  Sept  19, 1527.  An  edict 
published  on  occasion  of  his  execution  forbade  all  Mo- 
hammedans, under  penalty  of  death,  to  prefer  thence- 
forth the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  to  that  of  Moham- 
med.— Hoefer,  Biographie  GMrale^  viii,  27. 

Cabral,  FRAN901S,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  bom 
in  1528  at  Covilhaa,  in  Portugal,  and  entered  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  at  Goa.  Appointed  a  missionary,  he  trav- 
ersed great  part  of  India  and  Asia.  After  spending 
several  years  as  professor  of  theology  at  Goa,  he  was 
made  vice-provincial  in  Japan.  He  baptized,  in  1575, 
the  king  of  Bungo,  who  several  years  before  had  re- 
ceived hospitably  Francb  Xavier,  but  was  not  con- 
verted until  the  arrival  of  Cabral.  He  passed  over 
into  China,  where  he  Ubored  abundantly,  and  thence 
returned  to  Goa,  where  he  governed  the  house  of  the 
Professed  thirty-eight  years.  He  died  at  Goa,  April 
16, 1609. — Alegambe,  ScripL  Soc.Jetu;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GhUrakf  viii,  86. 

Cani>al  (Heb.  Kabul\  ^^33,  according  to  etymol- 
ogy, bound,  but  signification  uncertain  [see  below]), 
the  name  of  a  town  and  a  district. 

1.  (Sept.  Xa/3wX,  but  other  copies  blend  with  the 
following  words  into  XiafiafiaooiikK.)  A  city  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  apparently  at 
the  northern  part,  beyond  Beth-Emek  (Josh,  xix,  27). 
It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  village  Chabolo  (Xafiw- 
X<u)  mentioned  by  Josephus  (L'/ej  §  43,  45)  as  on  the 
confines  of  Ptolemais,  in  Galilee,  40  stadia  from  Jota- 
pata.  A  fortress  by  the  name  of  Kabul  is  mentioned 
by  Arabian  geographers  in  the  district  of  Safed  (Ro- 
senmOHer,  Analect.  Arab,  iii,  20).  Dr.  Robinson, 
during  his  last  visit  to  Palestine,  accordingly  found  a 
village  called  Kabul  on  his  way  to  Accho,  situated  **  on 
the  left,  among  the  lower  hiys**  {BibHoth,  Saem,  1853, 
p.  121 ;  Later  Bibl.  A».  p.  88 ;  for  Talmudical  notices, 
see  Schwarz,  Palett.  p.  192). 

2.  (Sept.  translates  "Opcov,  boundary,  but  in  neg- 
lect of  the  context,  ver.  12,  which  favors  the  deriva- 
tion of  Simonis  lOnomatt.  p.  417]  and  HiUer  lOnomatL 
p.  435,  775],  as  i  q.  **  something  exhaled,  as  nothing  ;** 
Josephus  lAnt,  viii,  5,  8]  calls  it  Xa^aXutv,  and  says 
[apparently  from  coqjeoture]  that  it  is  a  Phoenician 
word  indicative  of  diuaiiBfaction,)  A  district  contain- 
ing "  twenty  cities,**  given  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by 
Solomon,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  important  services 
which  he  had  rendered  toward  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  ix,  18).  Hiram  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  ^ty  and  the  district  received  the  name  of  Ca- 
bul  (as  if  signifying  unpleating)  from  this  cir<|umstance. 
The  situation  of  Cabul  has  been  disputed ;  but  we  are 
content  to  accept  the  information  of 'Josephus  {Ant. 
viii,  5, 8X  who  seems  to  place  it  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Galilee,  a4}aoent  to  Tyre.  The  foregoing  town, 
named  Cabul  (Josh,  xix,  27),  being  also  in  Galilee,  it 
is  possible  that  it  was  one  of  the  twenty  towns  consign- 
ed to  Hiram,  who,  to  mark  his  dissatisfaction,  applied 
the  significant  name  of  this  one  town  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict The  cause  of  Hiram*s  dislike  to  what  Solomon 
doubtless  considered  a  liberal  gift  is  very  uncertain. 
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It  has  been  oo^Jectored  (Kitto;  Pietorkd  SiMs,  note  on 
1  Kings  iz,  18)  that  **  probably,  as  the  Pbcenicians 
were  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  Hiram  wiahed 
nther  for  a  part  of  the  coast,  which  was  now  in  the 
luuids  of  Solomon,  and  was  therefore  not  prepared  to 
approve  of  a  district  which  might  have  been  of  consid- 
erable valae  in  the  eyes  of  an  agricultoral  people  lilie 
the  Hebrews.  Perhaps  the  towns  were  in  psjrt  pay- 
ment of  what  Solomon  owed  Hiram  for  his  various 
services  and  contribntions." — Kitto,s.v.   SeeHiBAM. 

Cad'dis  (KaiSig,  or  rather  TaddiQ^  as  most  texts 
read;  so  also  Josephos,  TaSiic  ^  To^i^Ci  A.rU,  xiii,  1, 
2;  derivation  uncertain,  see  Grimm,  Haadb,  in  loc.), 
the  snmame  (BiaKoXovfuvog)  of  Joahnan  (q.  v.),  the 
eldest  brother  of  Jndas  Maccabeus  (1  liacc.  ii,  2). 

Cademann,  Johanh  Qboro.,  a  German  theolo- 
gjan  of  the  17th  centory,  was  bom  at  Oschatz,  in  Sax- 
ony, and  studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1654.  In  1666  he  became  pastor  at 
Dahlen,  and  in  1676  archdeacon  at  Worzen,  where  he 
died,  Dec.  28, 1687.  Among  his  writings  are  DispfOa^ 
tio  de  Cau$a  InttrwneKtaH  JvtUficatumis  (Jena,  1650, 
4to): — Disp.  de  principm  Jmmcatarum  Actionum  (Wit- 
tenb.  1654,  4to)  z—De  JutHiia  Diitrtbutiva  (1654,  4to) : 
^De  Majettate  (1654, 4to).— Hoefer,  Nomf,  Biog,  GhU- 
rafe,viii,68. 

Ca'dte  (Ka^^  V.  r.  K^^ec  and  Kc^^c)>  &  Grscized 
form  (1  Mace  xi,  68,  73)  of  the  name  of  Kxdbsh  (q. 
V.)  hi  Naphtali  (Josh,  xx,  7). 

Ca'd^-Bar'nd  (JLaBtK  Bapvri\  a  Grsedzed  form 
(Judith  V,  14)  of  Kadesh-babhsa  (q.  v.). 

Cad'miel  (Ka^/iiiyXoc  ▼.  r.  KaioriXoo),  one  of  the 
Levites  whose  **  sons"  returned  from  the  captivity,  and 
who  assisted  at  the  musical  performances  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  temple  worship  (1  Esdr.  v,  26,  58) ;  evi- 
dently  the  Kadmibl  (q.  v)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  B, 
40;  Neh.vii,4S;  xii,24). 

Cadonici,  Giovaivki,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1705,  and  became  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  Cremona.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Bome  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Molinists.  In  a  curious  work,  entitled 
*' An  Exposition  of  this  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  in  subjection  to  secu- 
lar princes,*'  he  shows  that  as  princes  are  subject  to 
the  Church  in  things  spiritual,  so  the  Church  is  bound 
to  obey  them  in  things  tempOTal;  and  that  in  ancient 
liturgies,  as  the  Ambrosian,  Mozarabic,  etc,  prayer 
was  made,  specially  and  by  name,  even  for  persecu- 
ting princes.  He  wrote  also  Sentiment  de  SUAugut- 
tM  (1768) ;  De  Ammabut  Juatorum  (Rome,  1766,  2  vols. 
4to)l  He  died  Feb.  27, 1786.— Landon,  Ecd,  Did,  s. 
V. ;  Hoefer,  Nomv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  viii,  74. 

CadJtiB.    See  Jkbxjbalebc 
CaBCllia.    See  Ckcilia. 
CseciUan.    See  Dokatists. 

Ceedmon  or  Cedmon,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Benedic- 
tine and  poet,  bom  in  Northumberland,  died  at  Whit- 
bj*  in  676  or  680.  He  is  the  first  person  of  whom  we 
possess  any  metrical  composition  in  our  vernacular. 
It  ii  a  kind  of  ode,  of  eighteen  lines,  celebrating  the 
ptaises  of  the  Creator,  preserved  in  AlA^'s  transla- 
tion of  Bede.  '*Bede  gives  die  folbwing  account.  Cssd- 
BMm  seems  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  cattle  of  the 
monks  of  WhitAy.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  cus- 
tom of  our  Saxon  fore&thers  to  amuse  themselves  at 
sapper  with  improvisatore  descants  accompanied  by 
the  harp,  as  is  fttill  practised  at  meetings  of  the  Welsh 
bards.  Cssdmon,  when  the  harp  passed  round  among 
ths  guests,  was  fain,  as  it  approached  him,  to  shrink 
avay  from  the  assembly  and  retire  to  his  own  house. 
Oaee,  after  it  had  thus  happened,  as  he  was  sleeping  at 
night,  some  one  seemed  to  say  to  him,  *C«dmon,  sing 
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me  something.*  He  replied,  *  I  cannot  sfaig;*  and  he 
told  how  his  inability  to  sing  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
quitting  the  hall.  *Yet  thou  must  sing  to  me,'  said 
the  voice.  *  What  must  I  sing  ?*  said  he.  *  Sing  me 
the  origin  of  things.*  The  subject  thus  given  him,  he 
composed  the  short  ode  in  question.  When  he  awoke, 
the  words  were  fast  in  his  mind.  CsMlmon  in  the 
morning  told  his  vision  and  repeated  his  song.  The 
effect  was,  that  the  abbess  Hilda,  and  the  learned  men 
whom  she  had  collected  round  her  in  her  monastery  at 
Whitby,  believed  that  he  had  received  fhym  heaven  the 
gift  of  song,  and  when  on  the  morrow  he  returned  with 
a  poetic  paraphrase  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  which 
they  had  given  him  to  versify  as  a  test  of  his  inspira- 
tion, they  at  once  acknowledged  the  verity,  and  ear- 
nestly besought  him  to  become  a  member  of  their  com- 
pany. He  composed  numerous  poems  on  sacred  sub- 
ject, which  were  sung  in  the  abbey.  Sacred  subjects 
were  his  delight,  and  to  them  he  confined  himself.  He 
continued  in  the  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his 
liib,  and  there  he  died,  as  is  conjectured,  about  680. 
The  authenticity  of  the  little  poem  above  mentioned  is 
perhaps  unquestionable.  But,  besides  this,  a  very  long 
Saxon  poem,  which  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  on  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  attributed  to  Cssdmon.  An  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  under  the 
care  of  Junius.  Hickes  expresses  doubts  whether  this 
poem  can  be  attributed  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  time 
of  Csdmon.  He  thinks  he  perceives  certain  Dano- 
Saxonisms  in  it  which  would  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  a 
much  later  period.  It  has  been  again  printed,  with  a 
much  more  accurate  text,  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  as  a  publica- 
tion by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Lond.  8vo,  1882). 
Mr.  Thorpe  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  substantially  the 
work  of  Cisdmon,  but  with  some  sophistications  of  a 
lat^r  period,  and  in  this  opinion  our  best  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  appear  inclined  to  coincide.** — Pemngf  Cydopce- 
dia,  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Bioffraphie  GimMk^  viii,  84. 

Casleatlus.    See  Celestius. 

Caemlarlns,  Michael,  patriarch  cf  Constantino- 
ple (A.D.  1048-1059).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  , 
Western  churches.  In  1054  Pope  Leo  IX  sent  legates 
to  Constantinople  to  accommodate  matters ;  but  they, 
being  displeased  at  the  treatment  they  received,  left  a 
written  letter  of  excommunipation,  directed  against  the 
patriarch,  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and 
departed,  having  shaken  off  the  dust  from  their  feet. 
The  ostensible  causes  of  difference  between  the  church- 
es, as  detafled  in  a  letter  written  by  Cierularius  and 
Leo,  archbishop  of  Acryda,  to  John,  bbhop  of  Trani, 
were  the  fbllowing :  that  the  Latins  consecrated  with 
unleavened  bread ;  that  they  added  the  words  Filioque 
to  the  creed  of  the  Church ;  that  they  taught  that  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  make  expiation  in  the  fires  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  that  in  some  other  respects  they  difllered 
in  their  customs  from  those  of  the  East.  After  this 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  legates,  Ccrularins 
called  together  a  synod  at  Constantinople  1054,  and 
excommunicated  them  and  their  adherents.  Caurula- 
rius  himself  was  a  man  of  ambitious  views  and  arro- 
gant disposition,  and  little  likely  to  ward  off  the  final 
rupture  with  Bome,  which  in  ftct  took  place.  How- 
ever, the  Emperor  Isaac  Comnenhis  took  umbrage  at 
his  behavior,  and,  A.D.  1059,  having  caused  him  to  be 
seized,  sent  him  to  Praeconnesus.  CsBrularius  refused 
to  resign  the  patriarchal  throne  as  the  emperor  en- 
deavored to  compel  him  to  do,  but  died  shortly  after- 
ward in  exile. — Baron.  Atmaleiy  xi,  A.D.  1054;  Mos- 
hefm,  C%,  nitt,  cent  xi,  pt  ii,ch.  ill;  Keander,  Ch, 
HUUyry,  Ui,  580. 

CaBsar  (Grsecized  ILaiaap ;  hence  the  Germ,  title 
KcAter^  Bussian  Czar\  a  name  assumed  by  or  conferred 
upon  all  the  Boman  emperors  after  Julius  Cnsar  (who 
is  said  to  have  been  so  named  fhnn  his  having  been 
bom  by  a  surgical  operation,  ceeftw).     In  this  way 
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it  became  a  sort  of  title,  like  Pheraoh,  and,  as  such, 
is  usuallj  applied  to  the  emperors  in  ttie  New  Testa- 
ment, as  the  sovereign  of  Judssa  (John  zix,  16 ;  Acts 
XTii,  7),  without  their  distinctive  proper  names.  See 
also  AuouBTUS.  It  was  to  him  that  tlie  Jews  paid  trib- 
ute (Matt  xzii,  17 ;  Luke  xz,  22;  xxiii,  2),  and  to  him 
that  such  Jews  as  were  cives  Romam  had  the  right  of 
appeal  (Acts  XXV,  11;  xxvi,82;  xxviii,  19) ;  in  which 
case,  if  their  cause  was  a  criminal  one,  they  were  sent 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxv,  12,  21 ;  oomp.  Pliny,  Epp.  x,  97), 
where  was  the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil,  iv,  22). 
The  Cssars  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  Au- 
gustus (Luke  ii,  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii,  1;  xx,  22), 
CUmdius  (Acts  xi,  28),  Nero  (AcU  xxv,  8);  Caligula, 
who  succeeded  Tiberius,  is  not  mentioned.  See  each 
On  Phil,  iv,  22,  see  Household. 


Ceesare'a  OLaurdpiuij  In  the  Targum  I'^^iD'^p), 
the  name  of  several  cities  under  the  Roman  rule,  given 
to  them  in  compliment  of  some  of  the  emperors ;  espe- 
cially of  two  important  towns  in  Palestine. 

1.  COSABiA  PALiBSTlNJE  (Kaiffoptta  Tf  TIoXoiffTl' 

vi}c)i  or  **Cssarea  of  Palestine"  (so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  Cesarea),  or  simply  Csssarea 
(without  addition,  firom  its  eminence  as  the  Roman 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the  residence  of  the  procu- 
rator). The  numerous  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
rActsviii,40;  ix,  80 ;  x,  1,  24 ;  xi,ll;  xii,19;  xvlii, 
22;  xxi,  8, 16;  xxiii,  28,  83;  xxv,  1,  4,  6,  18)  show 
how  important  a  place  this  city  occupies  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  It  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  halfway  between  Joppa  and  Dora  (Josephus, 
Wcar^  i,  21,  5).  The  Journey  of  the  apostle  Peter  from 
Joppa  (Acts  X,  24)  occupied  rather  more  than  a  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul's  journey  fh>m  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xxi,  8)  was  accomplished  within  the  day.  The 
distance  from  Jerusalem  is  stated  by  Josephus  in  round 
numbers  as  600  stadia  (^Ani,  xiii,  11,  2;  War,  i,  8,  5). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  8ixt}'-eight  miles  (  Wes- 
teling,  p.  600 ;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Ret,  iii,  45).  It  has 
been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a  shorter 
road  by  Aniipatrii  than  that  which  is  given  in  the 
Itinerary — a  point  of  some  importance  in  reference  to 
the  night-journey  of  Acts  xxiii.  See  Antipatris. 
The  actual  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  forty-seven  Eng- 
lish miles. 

In  Strabo*s  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the  coast 
merely  a  town  called  **  Strato*s  Tower,"  with  a  land- 
ing-place (frp6(ropfAov  cx<^^)»  whereas,  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  Cssafea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  head  of  Ju- 
dsa  O'JudaBS  caput,"  Tac  Hkt,  ii,  79).  It  was  in 
this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great  (Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  9,  6 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  2,  27 ; 
Pliny,  ff.  N.  v,  15).  The  work  was,  in  fact,  accom- 
plished in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea.  It  was  a 
proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  who  named  it 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  full  name 
was  CcBtarea  Sebatte  (Katedptia  £«/3a9r^,  Joseph.  Ant, 
xvi,  5, 1).  It  was  sometimes  called  CcBsarea  Slratomt, 
and  sometimes  also  (from  its  position)  MariUme  Catarea 
(vapaki&Q,  Joseph.  WaVy  iii,  9, 1,  or  jy  ivi  Qakarrg,  ib, 
vii,  1,  8).  The  magnificence  of  Cssarea  is  described 
in  detail  by  Josephus  in  two  places  (Ant,  xv,  9 ;  War, 
i,  21).  The  chief  fsatures  were  connected  with  the 
harbor  (itself  called  £c/3aor^c  ^H^V^^  on  coins  and  by 
Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  5,  1),  which  was  equal  in  size  to 
the  Pineus  of  Athens.  The  whole  coast  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  be  extremely  inhospitable,  exposed  as 
it  is  to  the  fury  of  the  western  storms,  with  no  natural 
port  affording  adequate  shelter  to  the  vessels  resorting 
to  it.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Herod,  who,  though  an 
arbitrary  tyrant,  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  Ju- 
djBa,  set  about  erecting,  at  immense  cost  and  labor, 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  antiquity.  He 
threw  out  a  semicircular  mole,  which  protected  the 
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port  of  C—uw  en  the  south  and  west,  laavliig  only  a 
suflicient  opening  for  vesseb  to  enter  from  the  nordi; 
so  tliat,  within  the  enclosed  space,  a  fleet  might  ride 
at  all  weathers  in  perfect  security.  This  breakwater 
was  constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone  broui^ 
from  a  great  distance,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  20£itb- 
oms  in  the  sea.  Broad  landing-wharves  surrounded 
the  harbor,  and  conspicuous  from  the  sea  was  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Ciesar  and  to  Rome,  and  contaming 
colossal  statues  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  city. 
Besides  this,  Herod  added  a  theatre  and  an  amphithe- 
atre; and,  when  the  whole  was  finished,  he  fixed  his 
residence  there,  and  thus  elevated  the  city  to  the  rank 
of  the  civil  and  militaxy  capital  of  Judna,  which  rank 
it  continued  to  ei\joy  as  long  as  the  country  remained 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (see  Dr.  Mansford, 
Script,  GauUeer),  Vespasian  was  first  declared  em- 
peror at  Casar^  and  he  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Ro- 
man '*colony"(q.  v.),  granting  it,  first,  exemption  from 
the  capitation  tax,  and  afterward  from  the  ground  tax- 
es (the  real  jus  ItaKetm),  The  place  was,  however, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Gentiles,  though  some  thousands 
of  Jews  lived  in  it  (Joseph.  War,  iii,  9, 1 ;  ill,  14 ;  AnL 
XX,  8,  7 ;  Life,  11).  It  seems  there  was  a  standing 
dispute  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Cnsarea  to  which  of  them  the  city  really  belonged. 
The  former  claimed  it  as  having  been  built  by  a  Jew, 
meaning  King  Herod;  the  latter  admitted  this,  but 
contended  that  he  built  it  for  them,  and  not  for  Jews, 
seeing  that  he  had  filled  it  with  statues  and  temples 
of  thehr  gods,  which  the  latter  abominated  (Joseph. 
War,  ii,  18, 7).  This  quarrel  sometimes  came  to  blows, 
and  eventually  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Emperor 
Nero,  whose  decision  in  favor  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  latter  thereupon,  gave  deep  ofl^nce  to 
the  Jews  generally,  and  afforded  occasion  for  the  first 
outbreaks,  which  led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans  (Jo- 
seph. War,  ii,  14).  One  of  the  first  acts  of  that  war 
was  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  by  the 
Gentiles  to  the  number  of  20,000  (ib,  ii,  18, 1).  This 
city  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  Roman  co- 
horts (q.  V.)  in  Palestine. 


CoLiififCffi?ar%n  Pilenitiw, 


CflBsarea  is  the  scene  of  several  interesting  circnm- 
stanoes  described  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  first-fruits  of  the  GentUes 
(Acts  x) ;  the  residence  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts 
xxi,  8).  It  was  here  also,  in  the  amphitheatre  boilt 
by  his  grandfather,  that  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of 
God  and  died  (Acts  xii,  21-28).  From  hence  the  apostle 
Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem 
on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix,  80),  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xviii, 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Caesarea  on  his  re- 
turn fh>m  the  third  missionary  journey  (xxi,  8,  16), 
and  before  long  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  the 
same  place  (xxiii,  28,  83),  where  he  remained  some 
time  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv,  1,  i, 
6, 18).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Cesarea 
became  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  aU  Palestine ;  but, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  land 
was  divided  into  three  |»Y)vinces,  Palestina  Prima,  Se- 
cunda,  and  Tertia,  it  became  the  capital  of  only  the 
first  province,  and  subordinate  to  the  bishopric  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  was  elevated  into  a  patriarchate  with 
the  rights  of  primacy  over  "  the  three  Palestines." 
Cesarea  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  and  episco- 
pate of  Eusebins,  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  in 
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the  baginiiliig  of  tiie  4th  century,  and  was  conspicoont 
far  the  oonstuicy  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors  in  the 
Tsrioas  penecotions  of  the  Chnrch,  especially  the  last 
(Eoseb.  BitL  EeeL  vili,  s.  f.).  It  waS'Slso  the  scene 
of  fome  of  Orig<en*s  labors  and  the  birthplaoe  of  Pro-, 
copins.  It  co^inned  to  be  a  city  of  some  importance 
eren  in  the  time  of  the  Crasades.  It  still  retains  the 
ancient  name  in  Uie  Ibrm  of  JratsenyeA,  but  has  long 
been  desolate.  The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  that  of 
an  old  castle  at  the  extremity  of  the  ancient  mole.  A 
great  extent  of  ground  is  covered  by  the  remains 
of  the  dty,  A  k>w  wall  of  gray  stone  encompasses 
these  ruins,  and  without  this  is  a  moat  now  dry.  Be- 
tween the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  the  growth 
of  long  grass,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  form  and  na- 
toie  of  Sm  various  ruins  thus  enclosed.  Nevertheless, 
the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  running  north  and  south, 
are  still  visible.  The  one  next  the  sea  is  carried  upon 
hi^  arches;  the  lower  one,  to  the  eastward,  carries  its 
waters  akmg  a  low  wall  in  an  arched  channel  five  or 
six  feet  wide.  The  water  is  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  small  vessels  .of  the  country  often 
pot  in  here  to  take  in  their  supplies.  Casarea  is,  ap- 
parently, never  Aneqnented  fbr  any  other  purpose ;  even 
As  high-road  leaves  it  wide ;  and  it  has  not  been  vis- 
ited by  most  of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine. 
The  present  tenants  of  the  ruins  are  snakes,  scorpions, 
lizards,  wild  boars,  and  jackals. — Kitto ;  Smith.  See 
G.Bobinson's  TraveU,  i,  199;  Bartlett*s  JenuaUm,  p. 
6;  Tnill*s  Jo$ephu8,  p.  xlix;  Conyheare  and  How- 
MD*s  Life  andEputlei o/8L Paul,  ii, S79;  BosenmQller, 
AUerIk,  II,  ii,  826  sq. ;  Beland,  Pdoit.  p.  670  sq.; 
Otho^  Lex  Babb.  p.  106  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  anid  Book^ 
fi,  2M  sq. ;  Bitter,  ErdL  xvi,  598  sq. ;  Wilson,  Bible 
Lmdi,  ii,  250  sq. ;  Prokesch,  Rem,  p.  28  sq. ;  Sieber, 
De  Cmtarea  Palestinm  EpitcopU  (Lips.  1784) ;  ^VHltsch, 
(kograpk9(md8laLqftkeChMrdi,i^f^,n^eq, 

CfiSAREA,  CCTJCILS  OF.  Several  councils 
hare  been  held  at  this  place.  The  most  important  are, 
1,  in  884,  an  Arian  ooundl,  against  Athanasins ;  2,  in 
858,  in  which  Cyiil  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
depoeed.-^mtUi,  Tdbikt  o/ChurthHui, ;  Landon,  Man- 
mdofCoimcib. 

2.  Cjssabea  Phtlifpi,  or  "  Casarea  of  Philip" 
(Koiaopfui  17  ^tXimrov,  so  Joseph.  AnL  xx,  8, 4;  IFor, 
iii,  8,  7;  2,  1;  Enseb.  Hist,  EccL  vii,  17),  as  having 
been  in  later  times  much  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Phifip  the  tetrarch  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  2, 1 ;  War,  ii, 
9, 1),  who  called  it  Casarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius  the 
emperor,  adding  the  cognomen  of  Philippi  to  distin- 
gn^  it  from  Cesarea  of  Palestine.  It  was  also  known 
as  Casabea-Paicbas  (Kaurapua  Ilaveac  or  Xlovcac, 
Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  2,  8;  War,  ii,  9,  1;  Ptolemy,  v, 
15,  fl ;  PHny,  v,  15, 15 ;  Sozomen,  v,  21 ;  on  coins,  K. 
inrb  Uaytu^  or  trpbg  Tlavdij ;  in  Steph.  Byz.  incor- 
rectly irpoc  ry  UcnfudSi),  or  simply  Panias  (Ilaveac, 
Jlayiac,  or  Xlovccac,  HierocL  p.  716),  its  original  name 
(Joeeph.  AnL  xv,  10,  8 ;  comp.  Pliny,  v,  15 ;  Ilavatc 
in  Cedren.  p.  805;  Samar.  DK'<3B);  from  the  adjohi- 
ing  mountain  Panhu  (Udvtov  or  Ilaveiov),  which, 
wi^  the  spring  therein,  was  dedicated  to  the  heathen 
Pm  (Philostorg.  vii,  8),  and  which  latter  name  had 
alone  been  retained  in  the  present  name  Bamas  (Burck- 
hardt,  i,  90 ;  comp.  Targ.  «Tonath.  on  Num.  xxxiv,  11) ; 
being,  according  to  many,  no  other  than  the  early 
Lush  (q.  v.)  of  Dan  (Judg.  xviii,  7, 29),  or  Lesheu 
(Joeh.  xix,  47 ;  oomp.  Theodoret,  Quiet,  in  Judic,  26). 
Csasrea  Aiilii^fis  mentioned  only  in  the  first  two 
Goq^  (Matt,  xvi,  18;  Hark  viii,  27),  and  in  accounts 
of  ^  same  transactions.  The  story  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  that  the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of 
blood,  snd  suf^xMed  to  have  been  named  Berenice, 
lived  at  this  place,  rests  on  no  foundation  (Euseb.  HitL 
Bed,  vii,  18 ;  Sbzom.  v,  21;  Theophan.  Cknmogr.41i 
Phot  Cod,  271,  p.  «28). 

TUs  dty  lay  about  130  miles  north  from  Jerusalem, 
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and  a  day  and  a  halTs  Journey  from  Damascus,  at  the 
springs  c^  the  Jordan,  and  n^r  the  fbot  of  Isbel  Shrik, 
or  the  Prince's  Mount,  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon, 
forming  in  that  direction  the  boundary  between  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  Proper.  Here  Herod  the  Qreat  erected 
a  tem|de  to  Augustus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  10,  8;  comp. 
War,  i,  21,  8).  Ponittm  became  part  of  the  territory 
of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and 
embellished  the  town,  and  called  it  C<Bsarea  PkiHppi, 
partly  after  his  own  name  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  (Ant.  xviii,  2, 1 ;  War,  n,  9,  1).  Agrippa  II 
followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery,  and  ^kd  the 
place  Neromae  {Ant,  xx,  9,  4).  Josephus  seems  to 
imply  (Life,  18)  that  many  heathens  resided  here. 
Titus  exhibited  gladiatorial  shows  at  Casarea  PhUippi 
after  the  downfUl  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Jewidi 
prisoners  were  compelled  to  fight  like  gladiators,  snd 
numbers  perished  in  the  inhuman  contests  (Wear,  vii, 
2,  1).  The  old  name  was  not  lost.  Coins  of  Caiarea 
Pamas  continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emper- 
ors. Under  the  simple  name  of  Paneae  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils 
(the  second  bishop  being  present  at  the  Council  of 
•Nice,  and  the  last  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451), 
and  of  a  Latin  bishopric  of  Phoenicia  during  subse- 
quent Christian  occupancy,  when  it  was  called  Beli" 
nae.  "During  the  Crusades,"  says  Dr.  Bobinson, 
*'it  was  the  scene  of  various  changes  and  conflicts. 
It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians  in 
1129,  along  with  the  fortress  on  the  adjacent  mountain, 
being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Israelite  governor, 
after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damascus  in  be- 
half of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a 
fief  to  the  Knight  Bavner  Brus.  In  1182,  during  the 
absence  of  Rayner,  Bani&s  was  taken,  after  a  short  as- 
sault, by  the  Sultan  Ismail  of  Damascus.  It  was  re- 
captured by  the  Franks,  aided  by  the  Damascenes 
themselves.  In  1189  the  tempond  control  was  re- 
stored to  Rayner  Brus,  and  the  city  made  a  Latin  bish- 
opric, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  otTjwe*^ 
(Reaeardue,  iii,  860). 

The  site  is  still  called  Bamas,  the  first  name  having 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  surrived  the  second.  It  has 
now  dwindled  into  a  paltiy  and  insignificant  village, 
whose  mean  and  destitute  condition  contrasts  striking- 
ly with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Tet  many  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture are  fbund  in  the  neighborhood,  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place,  although 
it  is  d^cult  to  trace  the  site  of  the  splendid  temple 
erected  here  in  honor  of  Augustus.  The  place  itself 
is  remarkable  in  its  i^ysical  and  picturesque  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  in  its  historical  associations.  It 
was  at  the  easternmost  and  most  important  of  the  two 
recognised  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
Tell  el-Kady.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  dty  was  built, 
on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Hermon.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  present  village, 
the  river,  held  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan, 
issues  frvm  a  spacious  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock. 
Around  this  source  are  many  hewn  stones.  In  the 
fkoe  of  the  cliff,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in  other 
parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently  to  re- 
ceive statues.  Each  of  these  niches  had  once  an  in- 
scription ;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burckhardt,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  dedication  by  a  priest  of  Pan. 
The  situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in 
its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon, 
which  towers  in  mi^ty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or 
8000  feet  above.  The  abundant  waters  of  tiie  glorious 
fountain  spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility 
and  the  graceftd  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  wav- 
ing fields  (Bobinson,  Later  Bib,  Bee,  p.  404)^ 

About  three  mOes  north-east  of  Banias  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  immense  ancient  castle,  covering  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
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the  plain  and  city.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  of  immense 
strength  and  thickness,  and  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  fortress.  It  is  of  Saracenic  architecture ; 
bat  many  of  the  fine  bevelled  stones  with  which  the 
noble  rotmd  towers  are  constructed  must  have  belong- 
ed to  a  far  more  ancient  edifice.  This  castle  received 
th^  name  of  etSubeibeh  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
perhaps  from  the  half-gipsy  Arab  tribe  of  the  same 
name  that  still  inhabit  the  vicinity.  A  short  distance 
east  of  this  castle  there  is  a  very  ancient  ruin,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  grove  of  venerable  oaks.  There 
are  also  ruins  west  of  Banias,  consisting  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  foundations  of  buildings,  together  with 
canals  that  formerly  conveyed  the  water  of  the  brook, 
now  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Above  the  fountain 
are  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  rock,  confirming  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus  that  Agrippa  adorned  Banias  with 
royal  liberality,  and  also  sustaining  the  ancient  state- 
ments that  the  fountain  was  held  sacred  to  Pan  {Bib- 
lloth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  194).  See  Reland,  Palat^,  p.  918 
sq. ;  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num,  iii,  839  sq. ;  Burckhardt, 
JS^fria,  p.  87  sq. ;  Buckingham,  ii,  814  sq. ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  i,  344  sq.;  Schwarz,  PaleM,  p.  144; 
Mod.  Traveller,  p.  827  sq..  Am.  ed. ;  Raumer,  PcdasU 
p.  215 ;  Wilson,  Landt  of  Bible,  ii,  176  sq. ;  Porter, 
DamoMCus,  i,  307  sq. 

CaesariuB,  St.,  of  Arles,  was  bom  in  469  at  Cha- 
lons-sur-Saohe.  He  early  developed  monkish  tenden- 
cies, and  privately  withdrew  from  his  parents  to  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  cellarer.  Afterward,  falling  ill  from  extreme 
asceticism,  he  was  obliged  to>  remove  to  Aries,  and  was 
beloved  by  Eonius  the  bishop,  whom,  in  502,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Aries.  He  died  in  542,  leaving 
nuiny  homilies,  containing  evidence  of  much  piety 
combined  with  great  superstition.  A  volume  of  them 
was  edited  by  Stephen  Baluse  (Paris,  1669,  8vo).  The 
others  are  givea  in  the  Biblioth,  Patnm,  viii,  819, 860, 
and  xxvii,  324.  His  Regula  Afonackorum  (contained 
in  Holstenii  Codex  Regul,  Monad,  Rome,  1661)  was 
adopted  b^  many  convents,  and  often  used  by  the 
founders  of  orders.  Monks  and  nuns  of  St  Casarius 
existed  until  the  rule  of  Benedict  was  generally  adopt- 
ed.   A  graphic  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors  is  given  i 


by  Neander,  Light  in  Dark  Placet,  p.  50.— Moshehn, 
Ch,  HitL  1,  164,  166;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  261,  801, 
650 ;  Cmto,  Hist,  Lk,  anno  502. 

CaBsarius  of  Heisterbach,  a  preacher  and  his- 
torian of  note,  in  1199  became  a  Cistercian  monk  in 
the  monasteiy  of  Heisterbach,  in  the  diocese  of  Co> 
logne.  He  became  eventually  prior  of  the  convent 
of  the  Valley  of  St.  Peter,  near  Bonn.  He  lived  until 
the  year  1227,  but  when  he  died  is  unknown.  His 
writings  are,  1.  De  miracttU*  et  visionibuM  md  temporit 
(chiefly  in  Germany,  Cologne,  1591,  8vo);  the  first 
edition  is  without  name  of  place  or  date : — 2.  Vita  8. 
EngtWerti  archiep.  Colon,  (Cologne,  1633,  and  in  Sari- 
ns, November  7th) : — 8.  HomUia,  edited  under  the  title 
of  FaseicuU  Moralitatit,  by  Coppenstein  (Cologne, 
1615): — 4.  Catalogue  EpUcopomm  Cohnieneium,  pub- 
lished, with  a  continuation  by  another  author,  in  vol 
ii  of  the  Pontes  Rerum  German,  (1845) : — 5.  An  ined- 
ited  Vita  8,  Elitabetha  is  preserved  among  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  library  of  Brussels.  Many  of  his  ser- 
mons are  highly  praised  for  their  evangelical  tone,  as 
well  as  for  their  eloquence.  His  De  MiraatKe  affords 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  his  times.  See  Kauff- 
mann,  Cauariut  v,  Heisterbach  (K6ln,  1850);  Cave,  Hid, 
Lit,  anno  1225 ;  Hersog,  Real-Encs/klop,  ii,  490. 

CasBarius  of  Nazianzus,  a  younger  brother  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  was  educated  first  at  Alexandria, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  ol>- 
tained  high  honors,  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian  to  win  him  frY>m  the  faith,  and  died  under 
Yalens  in  868.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  physics  and  mathematics.  Gregoiy  deliver- 
ed his  ftineral  sermon  (Oratio  J\mAri»  in  Icmdem  €»• 
earUJhztrie,  Or.  viii),  in  which  his  piety  and  devotion 
are  lauded.  According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  qgntra  Gen- 
tee,  and  four  Dialogues  are  given  as  his  in  the  Latin 
editions  of  St.  Gregory  and  in  the  BibHotheoce  Patnm. 
— Ullraann,  Life  of  Grtgorg,  p.  182;  Cave,  Hiet,  Lit, 
anno  862. 

CsBsezmioB.    See  P.stus. 

Cage  (^^^3,  kelub\  ^vkaicri).  Bird-cages  are 
named  in  Jer.  v,  27 ;  Rev.  xviii,  2 ;  and  are  perhaps 
Implied  in  Job  xli,  5,  where  "  playing  with  a  bird**  is 
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mentioiied.  SeeBiBD.  In  the  fint  of  these  passages 
the  Sept.  renders  it  by  wayic,  a  marey  implying  that 
it  ma  used  for  holding  decoys  with  which  to  entrap 
other  birds  nntil  the  cage  was  full — an  idea  which  tlie 
derivation  of  the  Heb.  word  confirms  (from  !1^!3,  to 
dap  together  by  the  shutting  of  the  valves  or  trap). 
Tfab  interpretation  is  therefore  better  than  that  of  the 
margin,  ''coop,"  or  tliat  of  the  Talmud,  *^a  place  of 
&ttenxng,"  implying  that  it  was  nsed  for  holding  wild 
or  tame  fowls  until  they  became  fit  for  the  table.  The 
sauie  article  is  reforred  to  in  Eoclns.  xi,  80^  under  the 
term  copraXXoc,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  taper- 
ing basket.  See  FowLnro.  In  Rev.  xviii,  2,  the 
Greek  term  Is  ^vXor^,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  This  just  suffices  to 
ihow  tiiat  the  ancient  Israelites  kept  birds  in  cages; 
bc^we  have  no  farUier  information  on  the  subject,  nor 
iny  allusionB  to  the  singing  of  birds  so  kept.  The 
cages  were  probably  of  the  same  forms  which  we  still 
observe  in  the  East,  and  which  are  shown  in  the  an- 
oexfid  engraving.     It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no 
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appearance  of  bird-cages  in  any  of  the  domestic  scenes 
which  are  portrayed  on  the  mural  tablets  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  Amos  Tiii,  12,  the  same  word  kelub'  denotes 
afroit-baaket,  so  called,  doubtless,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cage.     See  Babket. 

Caians  (I.),  a  name  given  by  Ireneus,  Epiphani- 
oa,  and  Theodoret  to  a  sect  of  Ophites,  whom  modem 
writers  call  more  correctly  Cainites  (q.  v.).  (II.)  A 
sect  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  which  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  thb  sect  is 
identical  with  the  preceding.  Tertullian  mentions  a 
certain  Quintilla  as  the  founder,  and  some  have  con- 
cfaided  from  this  that  the  sect  is  identical  with  the 
Qnintillians  (q.  v.).- 

Cai'aphas  (Kdid^ac,  perhaps  from^the  Chald. 
KBT^,  <iepres»on),  called  by  Jos^phns  {ArU,  xviii, -2, 
2)  JoKpA  Caiapkas  (litMniwoc,  6  leai  Kam^c))  was 
high^iriest  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ctesaf , 
at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry  (Luke 
^  2),  A.D.  25,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  condenma- 
tion  and  crucifixion  (Matt  xxvi,  8,  57 ;  John  xi,  49 ; 
XTfii,  13i  14,  24,  28;  Acts  iv,  6),  A.D.  29.  The  Pro- 
curator Valerius  Gntus,  shortly  before  his  leaving  the 
province  (A.D.  25),  appointed  him  to  the  dignity,  which 
was  before  held  by  Simon  ben-Camith.  He  held  it 
daring  the  wliole  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but 
soon  after  his  removal  from  that  office  was  deposed  by 
&e  Proconsul  Yitellios  (A.D.  86),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii,  4,  8). 
Some  in  the  ancient  Church  confounded  him  with  the 
historian  Josephus,  and  believed  him  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  Christianity  (Assemani,  BibUoth,  Orient. 
%  166).  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Annas,  or  Ana- 
noa,  who  had  formeriy  been  high-priest,  and  who  still 
possessed  great  influence  and  control  in  sacerdotal  mat- 
ters, several  of  his  family  successively  holding  the 
high-priesthood.  The  names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
are  coupled  by  Luke,  "Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the 
hi^hijiriests  ;*'  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  no  snudl 
anotrnt  of  discussion.  Some  maintain  that  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  then  discharged  the  functions  of  the  high- 
frietthood  by  turns;  but  this  is  not  reconcilable  with 
the  statement  of  Josephus.  Others  think  that  Caia- 
phas  is  eoOed  high-priest,  because  he  then  actuall}'  ex- 
ercised the  fanctions  of  the  office,  and  that  Annas  is 

M  ca&ed  because  he  had  formerly  filled  the  situation. 

Bat  it  does  not  thus  appear  why,  of  those  who  held 


the  high-priesthood  before  Caiaphas,  Annas  in  par- 
ticular should  be  named,  and  not  Ishmael,  Eliazer,  or 
Simon,  who  had  all  served  the  office  more  recently 
than  Annas.  Hence  Kuindl  and  others  consider  it 
as  the  more  probable  opinion  that  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  but  that  Annas  was  his  vicar  or  deputy, 
called  in  the  Hebrew  ^jJiD,  soffon.  Nor  can  that  office 
be  thought  unworthy  of  a  man  who  had  filled  the  pon- 
tifical office,  since  the  dignity  of  sagan  was  also  great. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  urgent  occasions  he  might  even 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  JTeb,  ad  Luc. 
iii,  2).  Kor  ought  it  to  seem  strange  or  unusual  that 
the  vicar  of  a  high-priest  should  be  called  by  that 
name.  For  i^  as  it  appears,  those  who  had  once  held 
the  office  were  after  by  courtesy  called  high-priests, 
with  greater  justice  might  Annas,  who  was  both  a  pon- 
tifical person  and  high-priest's  vicar,  be  so  called.  In 
foot,  the  very  appellation  of  high-priest  is  given  to  a 
sagan  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii,  6,  4).  (See  the  com- 
mentators on  Luke  ili,  2,  particularly  Hammond,  Light- 
foot,  Kuindl,  and  Bloomfield.)  See  Annas.  Caiaphas 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (Acts  v,  17). 
(See  Hecht,  De  Sadducceismo  Caiaphoy  Bud.  1718.)-- 
Smith,  s.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Hioh-phiest.        t 

The  wonderful  miracle  of  rabing  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  convinced  many  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  sent 
from  God ;  and  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees, 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  his  followers,  summoned  a 
council,  and  pretended  that  their  liberties  were  in  dan- 
ger; that  the  Romans  would  become  jealous  of  them, 
and  that  their  destruction  was  inevitable  if  something 
were  not  done  at  once  to  check  his  progress.  Caiaphas 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  expressed  his  deci- 
ded opinion  in  favor  of  putting  Jesus  to  death,  as  the 
only  way  of  saving  the  nation  from  the  evils  which 
his  success  would  bring  upon  them.  His  language 
was,  '*  Ye  know  nothing  at  all ;  nor  consider  that  it  is 
expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not"  (John  xi, 
49).  Thb  counsel  was  wicked  and  unjust  in  the  high- 
est degree;  but  as  there  was  no  ofilence  charged,  it 
seemed  the  only  plausible  excuse  for  putting  Christ  to 
death.  The  high-priest's  language  on  this  occasion 
was  prophetic,  though  he  did  not  intend  it  so.  The 
evangelist,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  enlarges  on  the  prophetic  language  of  the 
high-priest,  and  shows  the  extent  and  blessedness  of 
the  dispensation  of  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  Noth- 
ing of  this,  however,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  cruel  and 
bigoted  high-priest  After  Christ  was  arrested,  he 
was  first  taken  before  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his 
son-in-law  Caiaphas,  who  probably  lived  in  the  same 
house;  he  was  then  arraigned  before  Caiaphas,  and 
an  efiTort  was  made  to  produce  folse  testimony  suffi- 
cient for  his  condemnation.  This  expedient  failed ; 
for  though  two  persons  appeared  to  testify,  they  did 
not  agree,  and  at  last  Caiaphas  put  our  Saviour  him- 
self upon  oath  that  he  should  say  whether  he  was  in- 
deed the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  or  not.  The  answer 
was,  of  course,  in  the  affirmative  (q.  v.),  and  was  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration  of  his  Divine  power 
and  majesty.  The  high-priest  pretended  to  be  great- 
ly grieved  at  what  he  considered  the  blasphemy  (q.  v.) 
of  our  Saviour's  pretensions,  and  forthwith  appealed 
to  his  enraged  enemies  to  say  if  this  was  not  enough. 
They  answered  at  once  that  he  deserved  to  die,  and 
then,  in  the  very  presence  of  Caiaphas,  and  without 
any  restraint  fh>m  him,  they  fell  upon  their  guiltless 
victim  with  insults  and  injuries.  Aa  Caiaphas  had  no 
power  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  Christ  was 
taken  from  him  to  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  that 
his  execution  might  be  duly  ordered  (Matt,  xxvi,  8, 
67 ;  John  xviii,  18,  28).  The  bigoted  fbry  of  Caiaphas 
exhibited  itself  also  against  the  first  efibrts  of  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  iv,  6). 

Treatises  more  or  less  general  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Caiaphas  In  the  above  transaction  have 
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been  written  In  Latin  by  Baumgarten-Cnisius  (Opuse, 
p.  149  8q.),  Hase  (Brem.  170S,  also  in  Iken's  Tketaur. 
ii,  %i9  sq.),  Hecht  (Buding.  1719),  Haulen  (Viteb. 
1/13),  Hoder  (Upsal,  1771),  Hofmann  (in  Menthenli 
The$.  ii,  216-222),  Lungenhausen  (Jen.  1696),  Salt»- 
mann  (Argent  1742),  Scharban  (Lubec,  1716),  Schick- 
endana  (Fcft  and  V.  1772),  Weber  (Viteb.  1807),  Selt- 
ner  (Altorf,  1721);  in  French  by  Dupin  (Paris,  1829). 
See  abw  Evans,  Script.  Bioff,  ii,  267. 

Calet  (or  Cayet),  Pibrrb  Victoibb  Palma,  was 
bom  at  Montricbard,  in  Touraine,  in  1626.  He  be- 
came  a  Protestant  onder  the  instructions  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, at  Paris ;  afterward  studied  theology  at  Geneva, 
and  about  1682  was  a  minister  in  Poitou.  Catharine 
of  Bourbon  made  him  her  chaplain,  and  brought  him 
to  Paris.  Here,  under  the  influence  of  cardinal  Du- 
perron,  he  abjured  Protestantism,  Nov.  9, 1696,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  hinguages  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  died  March  10,  1610.  He  left 
many  controversial  works,  on  the  motives  which  led  to 
his  conversion;  on  the  Eucharist;  on  the  Mass;  on 
the  Church  and  the  Apostolical  Succession,  etc.  His 
best  known  works  are  his  Chronologie  Septinake  and 
Nf^emaire,  1698-1604  (Paris,  1606,  8vo).  —  Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog.  GM,  ix,  809. 

Cain  (Heb.  Kayin^  *)^^,  a  lanoe  [but  see  below]), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  city.  See  Kentte  ;  Tu- 
bal-Cain. 

1.  (Sept.  and  N.  T.  Kd'iV.  The  root  seems  to  be 
"l^p,  to  heat^  perhaps  with  allusion  to  the  murder ;  the 
context,  however,  ver.  1,  makes  thi8=n3^,  to  cr&xtej 
cbUm;  others,  as  Ensebius  and  Chrysostom,  derive  it 
firom  some  root  signifying  envy;  Von  Bohlen,  Introd. 
to  Gen,  ii,  86,  seeks  it  in  the  Arabic  kayn^  a  smafA,  fh>m 
the  arts  introduced  by  the  Cainites;  Joeephns  Orscises 
it,  Kdic,  -toe,  Ant,  i,  2,  2.)  The  first-bom  (B.C.  ap- 
parenUy  cir.  4170)  of  the  human  race,  and  likewise  the 
first  murderer  and  ftatridde,  B.C.  cir.  4048.  His  his- 
tory is  detailed  in  Gen.  chap,  iv ;  the  £EU!ts  there  given 
are  in  brief  these :  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  he  followed  the  business  of  agriculture ;  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own  sacrifice 
and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  committed  the  crime 
of  murder,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from  Eden,  and 
led  the  life  of  an  exile ;  he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
and  bunt  a  city,  which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ; 
his  descendants  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  in- 
ventions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occasion- 
al references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi, 
4;  lJohnili,12;  Jude  11). 

Among  all  the  instances  of  crime,  none  impress  the 
mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  of  horror  than  that  of 
Cain.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  he  had  fhlly  pre- 
meditated taking  the  U/e  ot  his  brother,  if,  indeed,  he 
was  aware  by  what  a  slight  accident  death  would  en- 
sue ;  for  this  was  the  first  instance  of  human  mortal- 
ity. But  it  is  certain  that  he  had  resolved  upon  some 
desperate  outrage  upon  his  brother^s  person,  and  he 
deliberately  took  occasion  to  perpetrate  it.  Abel,  as 
most  think,  brought  two  offerings,  the  one  an  oblation, 
the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain  brought  but  the  former — 
a  mere  acknowledtnnent,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  God — neglecting  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  which 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  fidlen  nature,  and, 
typically,  an  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  mere  difference  of  feeling  with  which  the  two 
offerings  were  brought  which  constituted  the  virtue  of 
the  one  or  the  guilt  of  the  other  brother.  "  The  ma- 
lignity of  his  temper  showed  itself  in  his  unwillingness 
to  ask  his  brother  for  a  victim  from  among  his  herd. 
He  offered  before  God  an  unlawful  sacrifice,**  because 
a  bloodless  one,  Heb.  ix,  22  (Jarvis,  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemed^  pw  14).  The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
offence  are  related  in  a  brief  but  graphic  manner  in  the 
Heb.  text,  the  force  of  which  is  not  well  brought  out 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  (Gen.  iv,  2-16).    Abel,  behig  a 


'  herdsman,  natorally  brought  at  the  end  of  tlie  week 
I  (for  the  Sabbath  was  already  a  weU-known  institatioi) 
an  offisring  of  the  first-bom  and  fattest  of  his  flocks, 
while  Cain,  as  a  husbandman  (hence  the  greater  fe> 
verity  of  the  curse  which  blasted  his  professional  bopee), 
presented  an  obhition  of  vegetable  productions.    Th< 
undevout  temper  and  wicked  nature  of  Cain  axe  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  his  resentment  against  the  Al- 
mighty, a6  if  partial  to  his  brother  (see  below).     The 
Divine  Being  condescends  to  expostulate  with  him  on 
his  unreasonable  behavior,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
I  danger  of  cherishing  the  jealousy  which  he  aeems  to 
I  have  already  entertained  against  Abel :  *^  If  thou  re- 
'  formest,  there  is  forgiveness  [with  me  for  thy  past  of- 
fences] ;  but  if  not,  [then  beware,  for]  sin  crooches  at 
;  thy  door  [like  a  wild  beast  ready  to  seize  Uiee  on  the 
I  first  opportunity],  and  against  thee  is  its  design;  hut 
I  do  thou  subdue  it  [i.  e.  thy  evil  disposition]. ' '     Instead 
I  of  heeding  this  advice,  however,  the  ill-natured  man. 
taking  the  first  occasion  to  narrate  the  circmnstancc 
'  to  his  brother  (probably  in  an  upbraiding  manner),  fell 
into  the  very  snare  of  Satan  against  which  he  had  been 
wamed;  his  feelings  became  again  excited,  as  ther 
two  were  alone  conversing  in  the  open  field,  and,  there 
J  being  no  one  near  to  witness  or  avert  the  con8eq[aenc», 
{  he  suddenly  turned  against  his  brother,  and  by  an  an> 
I  gry  blow  (probably  with  some  agricultural  implement, 
in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  doubtless  already  be- 
I  gun  to  exercise  the  mechanical  ingenuity  for  which 
I  his  descendants  became  liimous)  he  laid  him  dead  upoa 
the  ground.     Instead  of  the  penitence  which  the  siglit 
of  his  brother's  blood  ought  to  have  inspired  in  his  hor- 
ror-stricken soul,  the  craven  murderer  insolently  de- 
mands of  the  all-seeing  God,  when  questioned  as  to  hi« 
crime,  *'I  know  nothing  about  the  matter.;  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?''     But  when  conviction  is  fastened 
upon  him,  and  the  penalty  announced,  with  the  de- 
spairing but  still  impenitent  remorse  of  Judas,  the 
guilty  wretch  exclaims,  "  My  iniquity  is  too  great  for 
forgiveness  I  (itiiOW  •^si^iilj;  Sept,  fui^wv  4  curia 
Hov  Tov  dffn^^vai  fu')  for  thou  hast  utterly  driven  me 
out  this  day  from  the  fece  of  the  ground  [of  this  pless- 
ant  region],"  and  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  starvation, 
and  even  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  every  stranger 
whom  I  may  meet.     (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  IlhuL  in 
loc. ;  Fechtii  Hist.  MMit  et  Caini,  RosL  1704.) 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  admitted 
of  no  escape,  scarcely  of  any  conceivable  alleviation. 
**  He  lost  the  privileges  of  primogeniture,  was  deprived 
of  the  priesthood,  banished  from  *  the  presence*  of  the 
divine  glory  between  the  cherubim,  shut  out  from  tiie 
hopes  of  mercy,  and,  with  his  descendants,  delivered 
over  unprotected  to  the  assaults  of  the  great  adversa- 
ry" (Jarvis,  Chvr<^  of  Ike  Redeemed^  p.  14).  Cursed 
nrom  the  earth  himself,  the  earth  was  doomed  to  s 
double  barrenness  wherever  the  offender  should  set  bis 
foot.  Physical  want  and  hardship,  therefore,  were 
amon$c  the  first  of  the  miseries  heaped  upon  his  head. 
Next  came  those  of  mind  and  conscience :  "  The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  ftom  the  ground." 
Nor  did  any  retreat  remain  to  him  from  the  terrors  d 
bis  own  soul  or  those  of  Divine  vengeance :  "  Ytom 
thy  face  shall  I  be  Idd,**  was  his  agonizing  and  hope- 
less cry.  The  statement  that  **  Cain  went  out  flvm 
the  presence  of  the  Lord"  represents  him  as  abiding, 
till  thus  exiled,  in  some  fiivored  spot  where  the  Al- 
mighty still,  by  visible  signs,  manifested  himself  to 
hb  feUen  creatures.  The  expression  of  dread  lest,  as 
he  wandered  over  the  fece  of  the  earth,  he  might  be 
recognised  and  slain,  has  an  awftil  sound  when  felling 
from  the  mouth  of  a  murderer.  But  he  was  to  be  pto- 
tected  against  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  of  this 
God  gave  him  assurance,  not,  says  Shuokford,  by  set- 
ting a  mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  felse  translation,  but 
by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  he  himself  might 
understand  as  a  proof  that  he  should  not  perish  by  the 
hand  of  another,  as  Abel  had  perished  by  his.    This 
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liga  wia  probably  do  otfa«r  than  the  Divine  denunda- 
tioB  ntterad  at  the  time  against  any  one  who  BlKmld 
T«ntiire  to  do  liim  injury,  and  whicli»  being  well 
known,  would  prove  a  fofficient  caveaU  As  such  it  is 
refened  to  by  hU  descendant  Lamech  (Gen.  iv,  24). 
The  paaiage  may  therefi>ro  be  lendend,  "  Thns  Jeho- 
vah appointed  a  token  for  Cain,  so  that  no  one  who 
met  lum  should  slay  him."  What  was  the  Divine 
purpose  in  affording  him  this  protection  it  is  difficult  to 
determme.  That  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
loogiDg  his  miseiy  may  be  conjectured  fh>m  the  fiict 
that  it  was  granted  in  answer  to  his  own  piteous  cry 
Cor  mercy.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  possibil- 
i^of  his  becoming  a  true  penitent,  and  of  his  having 
it  length  obtained  the  Divine  forgiveness  (Ortlob, 
Camu  MM  detperam^  Lips.  1706).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation  tibat  especial  men* 
tioQ  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Cain,  having  traveled  into 
the  land  of  Nod,  there  built  a  city;  and  fortber,  that 
his  descendants  were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  skill 
ia  the  arts  of  social  life.  In  both  accounts  may  prob- 
ably be  discovered  the  powerful  struggles  with  which 
Cah  strove  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  attended 
Ids  position  as  one  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
was  virtually  prohibited.  The  following  points  also 
aie  noticed  in  Smithes  Did,  s.  v. 

(1.)  The  position  of  the  "  land  of  Nod."  The  name 
itself  tells  us  little ;  it  means  Jli^  or  exile,  in  refer- 
ence to  ver.  12,  where  a  cognate  word  is  used:  Yon 
Bohlen's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  India,  as  though 
the  Hebrew  name  Bind  O^^)  ^u^  l>««i>  erroneously 
read  im^Nod,  is  too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication 
of  its  position  is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  **  east 
of  Eden"  (ver.  IQ,  which,  of  course,  throws  us  back  to 
the  previous  settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
i^Dobd  (Comm.  in  loc.),  who  adopts  an  ethnological  in- 
terpretation of  the  history  of  Cain^s  descendants,  would 
identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  even 
hints  at  a  possible  connection  between  the  names  Cain 
and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt  the  identifica- 
tion of  Nod  with  any  special  locality;  the  direction 
**cast  of  Eden**  may  have  reference  to  the  previous 
notiee  m  ifi,  24,  and  may  indicate  that  the  land  was 
opposite  to  (Sept.  Karivavri)  the  entrance,  which  was 
barred  against  hia  return.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  eatt  was  forther  used  to  mark  the  direction  which 
the  Cainttes  took,  as  distinct  ttmn  the  Sethites,  who 
vonld,  aoeording  to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  toward 
the  west  Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  dty  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (so  Basse), 
Aoackta,  a  town  in  Sosiana  (Huetins),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (Von  Bohlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  pboe  where  the  deified  King  Annacos  was  honor- 
ed (Ewald) :  an  such  attempts  at  identification  must 
be  sabordinated  to  the  previous  settlement  of  the  posi- 
tiooofEdenandNod.    See  Nod. 

^.)  The  *'mark  set  upon  Cahi"  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never  have 
been  hroadked  if  ^e  Hebrew  text  had  been  consulted : 
the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  ffove  a  sign  io 
Cafai,  very  much  as  signs  were  afterward  given  to  Noah 
(€en.  ix,  IS),  Moses  (Exod.  Ui,  2, 12),  £1^  (i  Kfaigs 
zix,  11),  and  Hexekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii,  7,  8).  Whether 
the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain  alone,  and  g^ven  to 
him  once  for  all,  in  token  that  no  man  should  kill  him, 
or  whether  it  waa  one  that  was  perceptible  to  others, 
and  designed  as  a  precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in 
the  A.  T.  is  uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is 
still  more  uncertain  (but  see  above).  (See  Kraft,  De 
3^  Cairn,  in  hia  Obee,  8acr,  i,  8.)     See  Mabk. 

(8.)  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
adnaUs  popnlatioD  in  Cain^s  time ;  for  he  fears  lest 
he  ihoald  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  murder  he  had 
committed  (ver.  14).  Josephus  (i4n^  i,  2, 1)  explains  his 
^esD  sa  arising,  not  ttmn  men,  but  f^m  wild  beasts ; 
botsoch an  explanation  is  wholly  unneceesaxy*    The 


family  of  Adam  may  have  largely  increased  before  the 
birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain's 
wife  (ver.  17),  and  the  n»ere  drcumstanoe  that  none 
of  the  other  children  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  their  lives  furmshed  noth- 
ing worthy  of  notice.  These  neighbors  m  ust,  of  course, 
have  been  the  relatives  of  Cain,  who  had  now  branch- 
ed out  into  a  considerable  community,  and  as  his  ban- 
ishment would  necessarily  estrange  him  f^om  them, 
he  entertained  the  natural  apprehension  lest  in  the 
cdurse  of  his  remaining  lifetime  they  might  even  be- 
come his  enemies,  especially  as  they  would  regard  him 
as  a  murderer.  See  Blood -bxvbnoe.  His  wife 
must  evidently  have  been  one  of  hb  sisters  (comp. 
**8ons  and  daughters,"  Gen.  v,  4).  Tradition  calls 
her  /Save  (Epiphan.  Hmr,  xxix,''6)  or  Atura  (Malalas, 
p.  2) ;  the  Arabs  call  Cain  himself  Kabel  by  alliteration 
with  the  name  of  his  brother  (D*Herbelot,  BilL  Or,  s. 
V.  Cabil).     See  Adam. 

(4.)  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  filler  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious,  and 
revengeful  temper ;  and  that  be  presented  his  offering 
in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  rebuke  contain- 
ed in  Gen.  iv,  7,  which  may  be  rendered  thus:  **If 
thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  Sept.  has  it,  lav  dpBwQ 
irpoaa4yK^\  is  there  not  an  elevation  (TKiS)  [of  the 
countenance]  (i.  e.  perhaps  cheerfldneu  and  happineti)  ? 
but  if  thou  doest  not  well  [Ikere  i§  a  mMng  of  the  coun^ 
teaoMoe],  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast)  at  th#  door,  and 
to  thee  is  its  deshre ;  butthoushalt  rule  over  it*'  (So 
Gesenius  and  others ;  but  see  abovtf.)  The  narrative 
implies  therefore  that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought  (Sticht, 
De  coOoqmo  Dei  cum  Camo,  Alt  1766).     See  Abbu 

(5.)  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to  the 
sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobel,  Yon 
Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in  this  gen- 
ealogy, by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Sethites ;  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of  names  in  each,  com- 
mencing widi  Adam  and  ending  with  Jabal  and  Koah, 
the  deficiency  of  generations  in  the  Cainites  being  sup- 
plied by  the  addition  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  La- 
mech to  the  list ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
in  the  names,  each  list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an 
Enoch,  while  Cain  in  the  one=Cain-an  in  the  other, 
Methu8ael= Methuselah,  and  Mehi:gael=Mahalaleel; 
the  inference  firom  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points  of 
similarity ;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the  number 
of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of  those  which 
are  noticed  as  simOar  in  sound,  are  s^ciently  distinct 
to  remove  the  impression  of  artificial  construction. 
(See  Bochart,  Eieroe,  i,  587.)    See  Patbiaboh. 

(6.)  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  himself 
was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd :  the  successors 
of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the  Sethites  and  the 
progenitora  of  the  Hebrew  race  hi  later  times,  among 
whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always  held  in  high  honor 
from  the.  simplicity  and  devotional  habits  which  it  en- 
gendered :  the  successors  of  the  former  are  depicted  as 
the  reverse  in  all  these  respects.  Cain  founded  the 
first  city;  Lamech  instituted  polygamy;  Jabal  intro- 
duced the  nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  musical  in- 
struments ;  Tubal-cain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lamech's 
language  takes  the  stately  tone  of  poetry ;  and  even 
the  names  of  the  women,  Naamah  (jiUaaanJC),  Zillah 
(tkadow),  Adah  (wmamental),  seem  to  bespeak  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  But,  along  with  this, 
there  was  violence  and  godlessness ;  Cain  and  Lamech 
ft^mish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding  words 
of  Gen.  iv,  26,  imply  the  latter.    See  Antediluviaks. 

(7.)  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appean  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  {dotnred  a  high  state  of  civilisa- 
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tkm,  QOBaiictified  by  rdigion,  and  productive  of  luxn^  ' 
ry  and  violence ;  on  the  other  side,  a  state  of  simplicity  I 
which  afforded  no  material  for  history  beyond  the  dec-  t 
laration,  **Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  ' 
the  Lord."    The  historian  thus  accounts  for  the  pro- 
gressive degeneration  of  the  religious  condition  of  man, 
the  evil  gaining  a  predominance  over  the  good  by  its 
alliance  with  worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ducing the  state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 
See  Dklcob. 

(8.)  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All  ancient 
nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  invention  of  the  arts 
to  some  certain  author,  and,  generally  speaking,  these 
authors  have  been  regarded  as  objects  of  divine  wor- 
ship. Among  the  Greeks  Apollo  was  held  to  be  the 
inventor  of  music,  Vulcan  of  the  working  of  metals, 
Triptolerous  (see  Hygin.  277)  of  the  plough.  A  simi- 
lar feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews ; 
and  hence  the  historian  has  recorded  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  arts  was  tradition- 
all}*  assigned,  obviating  at  the  same  time  the  danger- 
ous error  into  which  other  nations  had  faUen,  and 
reducing  the  estimate  of  their  value  by  the  position 
which  their  inventors  held.     See  Art;  Abtificer. 

Additional  treatises :  Stockmann,  De  Caino  pramo' 
nito  (Jen.  1792);  Danz,  id.  (ib.  1681,  1782);  Bosseck, 
De  sacrificm  Caud  et  ffabd  (Lips.  1781) ;  Niemeyer, 
Ckarakt.  ilf  67  sq. ;  Buttmann,  Mythol.  i  164  sq. ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rab.  p.  109  sq. ;  Eisenmenger,  Enid.  JudetUk.  i, 
462,  471,  8S2,  836 ;  Hottinger,  Eist.  OrientaUs,  p.  26 ; 
ffamb.  verm.  BibUoth.  li,  946  sq. ;  Sack,  in  the  Brem,  u. 
Verd.  Biblioth.  I,  iii,  61 ;  Bosenmilller,  Scholia,  in  loc. 
Gen. ;  Philo,  0pp.  i,  186;  Whately,  Prototypes,  p.  16 ; 
Dupin,  Nouv.  Bibl.  p.  4;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUutt.  in 
loc ;  Evans,  Script.  Biog.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Hunter,  Sac.  Biog. 
p.  17  sq.     Siee  Mdbdeb. 

2.  (Heb.,  with  the  article,  hah-Ka'yin,  X^'gn,  =  "the 
lanoe;**  but  may  be  derived  trom  Jg,  hen,  "a  nest," 
possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position ;  Sept.  7,aKavatfi  v.  r. 
YjavijaKeifji,  by  including  the  name  preceding ;  Yulg. 
Accain.)  One  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country  (Shefe- 
lah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah  (Josh. 
XV,  66) ;  apparently  the  modem  village  Tukin,  a  short 
distance  south-east  of  Hebron  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir, 
p.  800),  now  a  Mohammedan  station,  said  to  be  the 
place  where  Lot  stopped  after  his  flight  fh>m  Sodom 
(Robinson,  Remxrchet,  ii,  190). 

Cai^'nan  (Heb.  K^fnan',  ■jD"'^,  derivation  ambigu- 
ous, as  in  the  case  of  "Cain"  [q.  v.],  and  signifying 
either  jx>MMior  [so  Furst]  or  forgeman  [so  Gesenius] ; 
Sept.  KaiVav,  but  Yicuvav  in  Chron.  and  N.  T. ;  Jose- 
phus  KaiVac,  ^^-h^^\  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  The  fourth  antediluvian  patriarch,  being  the  (old- 
est) son  of  Enos  (who  was  90  years  of  age  at  his  birth), 
B.C.  8846.  He  was  himself  70  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  his  (first)  son  Idahalaleel,  B.C.  8776,  after  which  he 
lived  840  years,  and  died  B.C.  8081,  aged  910  (Gen.  v, 
9-14).  See  LoNOEvmr.  The  rabbinical  tradition  was 
that  he  first  introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a 
tradition  which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post- 
diluvian Cainan.  Thus  Ephraem-Syrus  asserts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram  worship- 
ped a  graven  god  called  Cainan;  and  Gregory  Bar- 
Hebneus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  applies  it  to  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  Vind'oa.  of  Gene<dogies,  p.  160). 
The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  known ;  but  it  may 
probably  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  the 
supposed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramaean  dialects,  just 
as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of  Cain 
were  the  first  who  made  and  tang  to  musical  instru- 
ments (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  "j^lp).  His  name  is 
Anglicized  **  Kenan"  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  at  1  Chron. 
i,  2.— Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  The  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  i^er  of  Sala,  accord- 


ing to  Luke  iii,  86,  86,  and  usually  called  the  second 
Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present  copiet  of  tl» 
Sept.  in  the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen.  x,  24;  xi,  12  sad 
18  (where  his  history  is  given  in  fhll  like  the  reit: 
'*And  Arphaxad  lived  186  years,  and  begat  CaltaiL 
And  Arphaxad  lived  after  he  begat  Cainan  400  ^esn, 
and  begat  sqns  and  tiaughters.  And  he  died.  And 
Cainan  lived  180  years,  and  begat  Salah.  And  Cainan 
lived  after  he  begat  Salah  880  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  And  he  died**),  and  1  Chron.  i,  18 
(though  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chron.  i,  24),  but  is  nowhere 
named  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  in  any  of  the  versioRs 
made  fh>m  it,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Yd- 
gate,  etc  As  the  addition  of  his  generation  of  136 
years  in  the  series  of  names  b  of  great  chronological 
importance,  and  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  rea- 
der the  Septuagint  ^computation  of  time  longer  thsn 
the  Hebrew,  this  matter  has  engaged  much  attention, 
and  has  led  to  great  discussion  among  chronolc^ns 
See  Chronoloot.  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
Jews  purposely  excluded  the  second  Cainan  fh>m  their 
copies,  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  Septuagint 
and  Luke  suspected ;  others  that  Moses  omitted  Cai- 
nan, being  desirous  of  reckoning  ten  generations  only 
fWnn  Adam  to  Noah,  and  fh>m  Noah  to  Abraham. 
Some  suppose  that  Arphaxad  was  father  of  Cainan  and 
Salah — of  Salah  naturally,  and  of  Cainan  legally; 
while  others  allege  that  Cainan  and  Salah  were  thft 
same  person  under  two  names.  It  is  believed  by  manj, 
however,  that  the  name  of  this  second  Cainan  was  net 
originally  in  the  text  even  of  Luke,  but  is  an  addition 
of  inadvertent  transcribers,  who,  remarking  it  in  some 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  added  it  (Kuindl,  ad  Lac. 
ill,  86).  Hales,  though,  as  an  advocate  of  the  longer 
cfaronolpgy,  predisposed  to  its  retention,  decides  that 
we  are  fully  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  second 
Cainan  was  not  originaUy  in  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least, 
nor  in  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions  derived  i^om 
it  (Chronology,  i,  291).  Some  of  the  grounds  for  thb 
conclusion  are,  1.  That  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan, 
with  all  the  ancient  versions  and  targums,  concur  in 
the  omission ;  2.  That  the  Septuagint  is  not  consisteDt 
with  itself;  for  in  tiie  repetition  of  genealogies  in  1 
Chron  i,  24,  it  omits  Cainan  and  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew text ;  8.  That  the  second  Cainan  is  silently  re- 
jected by  Josephus,  by  Philo,  by  John  of  Antiocb,  and 
by  EuseUus;  and  that,  while  Origen  ntained  the 
name  itself,  he,  in  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  marked 
it  with  an  obelisk  as  an  unauthorized  reading.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Bible 
which  Berosus,  Eupolemus^  Polyhistor,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Julius  AAricanus,  or  even  Jerome,  had  access 
to.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  intrusion  of  the  name 
even  into  the  Sept.  is  comparatively  modem,  since  Au- 
gustine is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  O.  T.  at  alL  Demetrius  (B.C.  170),  quoted  by  En- 
sebius  {Prop.  Evang.  ix,  21),  reckons  1860  years  ftt)m 
the  birUi  of  Shem  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egyp^ 
which  9eem$  to  include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But 
in  the  great  fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of 
the  patriarchs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argu- 
ment. Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures 
have  not  been  altered  in  the  modem  copies  of  Ensebi- 
us,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the 
altered  copies  of  the  Sept.  4.  That  the  numbers  indi- 
cating the  longevity  and  paternity  of  this  patriarch 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  those  immediately  adjoin- 
ing, as  is  the  name  itself  fh)m  that  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarch.  See  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriarch,  ii,  8-15 ; 
Bochart,  Pkaleg,  lib.  ii,  cap.  18;  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  148  sq;  Bus,  Harmon.  Evang.  i,  864 
sq. ;  Michaelis,  De  Ckrinolog.  Mosis  post  dilm.  (in  the 
Commentat.  Soc.  Gott.  1768  sq. ;  translated  in  the  >lm. 
Bib.  Repos.  July,  1841,  p.  114  sq.) ;  Vater,  Comment, 
zum  PenL  i,  174  sq.  See  Gbnbaloot  (op  Christ). 
Cainites,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  that  sprung  up  about 
the  year  180,  and  is  classed  with  the  Ophites  (q.  r.) 
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or  Serpentiniaiis.  Tbey  beld  that  SopkuL  (Wisdom) 
found  means  to  preserve  in  every  age  in  this  world, 
wiiichtbe  Deminige  bad  created,  a  race  bearing  witbin 
them  a  sptritoal  nature  similar  to  ber  own,  and  intent 
upon  opposing  tbe  ^rrannj  of  tbe  Demituge.  The  Cain- 
ites  regarded  Cain  as  tbecbief  of  tbis  race.  They  hon- 
ored Cain,  and  the  evil  characters  of  Scripture  gener- 
ally, on  the  ground  that,  in  proportion  to  tbe  hatred, 
such  characters  evinced  of  the  laws  of  tbe  God  of  this 
world  (the  Demiarge),  tlie  more  worthily  did  they  act 
as  the  sons  of  iSopUa,  whose  chief  work  is  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  For  the  same  reason,  they 
hoiraced  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  procuring  the  death  of  Christ  from  tbe  purest 
motives;  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  only  possible 
way  of  effecting  the  destmctioft  of  the  Demiurge*s 
kiagdom.  Hippolytus  mentions  the  Cainites  in  his 
PkOoaopliommma^  viii,  12.~Neander,  C%.  HiH,  i,  448; 
August  Dt  Hares,  cap.  xviii ;  Tertull.  Ih  Pnmcript, 
cap.  xlvii;  Lardner,  Wbrh$,  viii,  560. 

CaiuB  (of  tbe  New  Test.).    See  QAitrs. 

Cains  (emperor  of  Borne).    See  Caligula. 

Gains  or  Oains,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  flourished  about  210,  in  the  time  of  Zephy- 
rinus  and  CalUstus.  Photius  calls  him  r&v  IBvw 
iriincoxoc,  a  designation  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
dear.  When  at  Rome,  he  held  a  celebrated  disputa- 
tion with  Produs,  tbe  head  of  a  sect  of  Montanists, 
which  be  afterward  reduced  to  writing  in  tbe  form  of 
dialogues.  Eusebins  quotes  fragments  of  this  work  in 
Hb.  ii,  cap.  25,  and  also  in  lib.  iii,  cap.  28,  and  lib.  vi, 
cap.  20.  Caius  also  wrote  a  book  called  The  LoHnf^ 
riafi,  and  another  against  Artemon,  unless  the  former 
be  the  same  with  the  work  attributed  to  Origen,  as 
Cave  supposes.  Ensebius  gives  an  extract  from  tbe 
Partvu  Labyrintkus  against  Artemon  and  Theodotus, 
lib.  V,  cap.  28.  Photius  also  attributes  to  this  Cains  a 
Traatiae  on  the  Universe,  but  both  this  and  the  **  Lab- 
yrinth** are  now  attributed  to  Hippolytus.  See  Bnn- 
Ka,  Hippo^fttu  and  kit  Times  f  also  O^en  or  Hijppoly' 
tei,  in  the  Mdk,  Quarterly  Review^  1851,  p.  646 ;  Lan- 
don,  8.  V.    See  Hifpolttts. 

Cains  or  Qaitis,  a  Dalmatian,  elected  bishop  of 
Borne  in  288,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
onder  Diocletian,  April  21, 296.  His  epistle  was  edit- 
ed, with  notes,  etc.,  by  Csbs.  Becillus,  a  priest  of  the 
oratory  of  Urbino,  and  subjoined  to  the  Acts  of  his 
HartTTdom,  published  at  Bome  in  1628. — ^Landon,  s.  v. 

Cains,  John  (Kaye  or  Key,  Latinized*  into  Caku), 
H.D.,  was  bom  at  Norwich  Oct.  6, 1510,  and  became 
successively  first  physician  to  Edward  Y I,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  He  died  July  20, 1578.  He  founded  the  col- 
lege which  bears  hia  name  at  Cambridge  for  twenty- 
three  students.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
wrote  many  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  medi- 
ciiie  and  natural  history.  He  published  also  a  treatise 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (which 
he  states  was  founded  by  one  Cantaber^  894  years  before 
CMQ,  and  another  on  tbe  pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latm.  His  tomb  still  remains  hi  Caius  College,  with 
only  this  inscription,  **  Fui  Caius.*' — ^Landon,  s.  v. 

Cajetan  (Gabtako  Tommaso  di  Yio),  cardinal, 
ramamed  from  Gafita,  where  he  was  bom,  Feb.  20, 1469 
(others  say  July  25,1470).  His  proper  name  was  Jacob, 
hot  he  assumed  that  of  Thomas  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Aqmnas.  At  fifteen  he  became  a  Dominican,  and  in 
Ifi^  he  was  made  general  of  his  order.  In  1517  Leo 
X  made  him  cardinal,  and  also  his  legate  m  Germany, 
the  prindpal  object  of  his  mission  being  to  bring  back 
Lather  to  tbe  obedience  of  the  Holy  See  before  his 
Kpsiation  was  finally  completed.  Cajetan  fulfilled  his 
Bisaon  in  a  hanghty  and  imperious  manner,  and  noth- 
ing eame  of  it.     In  1519  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  see 

of  Gaita,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  other  mis- 

lioos,  and  died  at  Borne  fai  1584.    He  published  a  Ter- 


sion  o/Oe  0,  T,  (Libr,Vet  Test.)  (Lyons,  1689,  5  vols, 
fol.): — In  Summam  Thoma  AqmnaUs  Comment,: — 
Opiseula  (among  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  the  eztremeet 
views  of  ultra-montanism,  and  which  was  refrited  by 
order  of  the  fkoulty  of  Paris) : — Traetatus  de  compara- 
Hone  pcqm  et  conaUi  (Venice,  1581).  His  works  are 
collected,  and  somewhat  modified  (Lyons,  1689,  fol.). 
— Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  28  note;  Ho^er,  Now.  Biog. 
GMrale,  viii,  142 ;  H(nrne,  BibUoy.  Appendix,  pt  i,  ch. 
i,8ect  4» 

Cake  (represented  by  several  Heb.  words ;  see  be- 
low). The  Hebrews  used  various  sorts  of  cakes,  which 
was  the  form  usually  given  to  Oriental  bread  (2  Sam. 
vi,  19;  1  Kings  xvii,  12).  See  Loaf.  They  were 
leavened  or  unleavened.  They  also  offlBred  cakes  in 
the  Temple  made  of  wheat  or  of  barley,  kneaded  some- 
times with  oO  and  sometimes  with  honey.  For  the 
purposes  of  offering,  these  cakes  were  salted,  but  un- 
leavened (Exod.  xxiz,  2 ;  Lev.  11,  4).  In  Jer.  vii,  18 ; 
xliv,  19,  we  read  of  the  Hebrews  kneading  their  dough 
**to  midce  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven*'  [see  Abhto- 
rbth],  which  appears  to  have  been,  fh>m  early  times, 
an  idolatrous  practice,  and  was  also  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ancient  £g3rptians  also  made 
offisrings  of  cakes  to  their  deities.  In  Hosea  vii,  8, 
Ephrahn  is  caUed  **  a  cake  not  turned.*'  This  figura- 
tive expression  illustrates  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
idolatry  (Jews  and  Grentiles  among  the  Ephraimites) 
by  dough  baked  on  one  side  only,  and,  therefore,  nei- 
ther dough  nor  bread.    See  Bbbad. 

1.  For  secular  f7#e.— The  ordhuuy  (wheaten)  bread 
of  the  Hebrews  certainly  had  the  shape  of  flat  biscuits ; 
and  as  this  has  been  already  sufficiently  discussed  un- 
der the  article  Bake,  we  will  here  consider  only  those 
finer  sorts,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  more  artifi- 
cial manufacture.    The  terms  for  these  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  Ash-cakesj  rhi^y,  uggoth\    See  Ash-cake. 

(2.)  Pancakes,  baked  in  oU  in  the  n^n^l?,  marche'' 
tkethy  or  pot  (Lev.  11, 7 ;  see  Jarchi  hi  RosenmQiler,  ad 
loc),  perhaps  like  modem  dougk-muis.  See  FBTnro- 
PAM.  Different  are  the  n'in*^nP,/e5t5oa' (2  Sam.  xiii, 
6-18 ;  Sept.  Ko^Xvpiho),  cakes  kneaded  of  dough  (ver. 
8),  which,  boiled  in  a  deep  pan,  were  emptied  out  firom 
it  tender,  but  not  liquid  (ver.  8,  9).  The  import  of 
this  last,  horn  the  etymology,  is  very  uncertain  (see 
Sddiger,  De  interpret.  Arab.  Ubr.  hist.  p.  94;  Thenius 
on  Sam.  xiii,  6;  Gesenius,  TTkes.  p.  141).  It  was  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  frmcy  cake,  tbe  making  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment,  since  Tamar  was 
required  to  prepare  it  for  Ammon  in  his  pretended  ill- 
ness (2  Sam.  xiii,  6). 

(8.)  HoU-cahes,  niin,  dudhth'  (2  Sam.  vi,  19), 
which  were  mingled  with  oU  C|P^9  ni^!)^^,  see 
Bfthr,  SymboL  ii,  801),  and  baked  in'  the  oven  (Lev. 
ii,4). 

(4.)  Wafers,  D''p'»p'J,  rekOeim^  (Exod.  xxix,  2;  Lev. 
viii,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29),  made  very  thin  (Gr.  Xa- 
yava),  and  spread  with  oil  Ci^^S  D'^n^Q,  Sept  Sia- 
Kfxaptoftiva  iv  iKaitfi).    See  Wafer. 

(5.)  Crackers,  the  0*^*71^3,  nikkuddim',  of  1  Kings 
xiv,  8,  translated  '*  cracknels**  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, an  almost  obsolete  word,  denoting  a  kind  of  crisp 
cake,  q.  d.  **  crumb-cake.*'  The  original  would  seem, 
by  its  etymology  (if  fhmi  ^p3,  speckled,  spotted,  Gen. 
XXX,  82  sq.),  to  denote  something  spotted  or  sprinkled 
over,  etc.  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm,  coL  1886)  explains 
thus :  **  Little  circles  of  bread  like  the  half  of  an  egg, 
Temmoth,  c.  5;"  and  in  another  place  (Epit.  rod,  Hebr. 
p.  544),  **  Also  the  crackers,  1  Kings  xiv,  8,  commonly 
called  Uscuk,  received  their  name  because  they  were 
formed  in  little  round  slices  as  if  stamped  out,  or  be- 
cause they  were  punctured  in  some  peculiar  manner.** 
It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been 
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a  tort  of  Uscnit,  or  snuOl  and  hard4>akod  cakea,  oaloo- 
lated  to  keep  (for  a  journey  or  some  other  purpoee)  by 
reason  of  their  exceesive  hardness  (or  perhaps  being 
rmbe  6aiked,  as  the  word  6i0ei(»t  Implies).  Notonljare 
such  haid  cakes  or  bisci^  still  used  in  the  East,  bat 
they  are,  like  all  biscnits,  pimetiired  to  render  them 
more  hard,  and  sometimes,  also,  thej  are  sprinkled , 
with  seeds,  either  of  which  circomstances  sufficiently  j 
meets  the  conditions  suggested  by  the  etymology  of 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  existence  of  such  biscuits  is 
further  implied  in  Josh,  ix,  5, 12,  where  the  Gibeonitea 
describe  their  bread  as  having  become  as  hard  as  btKuU 
(not  "  mouldy,"  as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  by  rea- 
son  of  the  length  of  their  journey.     See  Cracknel. 

(6.)  Hon^-cakes,  ttJana  T\'^r}^^  UappidiUk'  hid^ 
bath'  (Exod.  xvl,  81 ;  Talm.  r?^?^^  Mishna,  Chaila, 
i,  4),  such  as  are  still  much  relished  by  the  Arabs.  See 
HoNBY.  Different  fh>m  these  were  the  raitm-cake$, 
D'tnaM  *^^*^K,  atkitkey'  anabm'  (Hos.  iii,  1;  Sept 
TSfAfuxTa  ficrd  vra^j^ac,  Authorized  Yersion  **  flagons 
of  wine"),  probably  a  mass  of  dried  grapes  pressed 
into  form;  comp.  the  hmpt  ("cakes")  offigty  tt'^b^'^j 
debdim\  in  1  Sam.  xxr,  18.  See  Fio.  The  term 
no*^^K,  ashithah'  (as  explained  by  the  Targ.  of  P».- 
Jonathan  at  Exod.  xri,  81 ;  also  the  Ifishna,  Nedar, 
vi,  10 ;  see  Gesen.  Thet,  i,  166  sq.),  seems  to  denote 
the  same  kind  of  cakes  as  used  for  refreshment  (Cant, 
ii,  5 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi«  8).  See  Flaook. 
A  species  of  cake  prepared  with  honey  is  thought  (so 
Jerome)  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xvi,  18  (see  Bosen- 
mOller,  in  loc). 

(7.)  The  hoiked  fiagments  of  the  offering^  *^T^^^ 
D'^riD  rnsp,  tvtppiney'  rmnchaih'  pattimf  (lit.  eooking$ 
nf  the  offering  of  [i.  e.  in]  pieces,  Auth.  Ver.  "  baken 
pieces  of  the  meat-offering,"  Lev.  vi,  21,  L  e.  cooked 
and  prepared  like  the  meat-offering,  and  then  broken 
up  into  pieces ;  comp.  Lev.  ii,  4  sq. ;  vii,  9),  are  prob- 
ably cooked  pieces  that  were  again  kneaded  up  wiUi 
oil  and  baked  (comp.  Wansleb  in  Paulus,  Samnd.  iii, 
880;  B&hr,  i%m6o/.  ii,  802).  For  this  purpose  use  was 
made  of  a  frymg-pan,  t^an?,  mackabcOh'  (Lev.  ii,  5, 
etc.),  probably  a  flat  iron  plate  (stew-pan  or  griddle), 
beneaUi  which  the  fire  was  kindled  (comp.  Niebuhr, 
i,  284).     See  Pan. 

(8.)  The  Ufin  cakes,  D*^3>i3,  hwvamim'  ("  cakes,"  Jer. 
vii,  18 ;  xHv,  19),  a  sort  of  wafer  used  in  heathen  of- 
ferings, are  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  the  Grecized  term 
Xav&vtif  which  is  explafaied  by  Suidas  and  other  an- 
cient glossarists  as  signifying  bariey-cakes  steeped  in 
oil ;  compare  the  cakes  and  barley-meal  used  with  sac- 
rifices among  the  Greeks  and  Ronuins  (see  Smith*s 
Diet,  of  Class.  Andq,  s.  v.  Sacrificium).  See  Quebu 
OF  Heavem. 

The  only  remaining  Heb.  wotds  relating  to  tiie  sub- 
ject, or  rendered  "cake"  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  are,  515^, 
madg^,  a  cake,  i.  e.  whole  piece  (q.  d.  "  slice")  of  bread 
(1  Kings  xvii,  12;  in  Psa.  xxxv,  16,  in  the  phrase 
ihs^  ^^^^1  caJMniffoons,  scurrm  pUiceiUa,  "  mockers 
In  feasts,"  i.  e.  table-jesters) ;  nsp,  matstsahf  (Josh. 
V,  11 ;  Judg.  vi,  19,  20,  21 ;  1  Cl^n.  xxiii,  29,  etc.), 
moeet  or  unleavened  bread,  as  usually  rendered  [see 
Leaven]  ;  and  \>^'l,  tseUd",  or  i'^i^,  tMlW  (Judg.  vii, 
18),  a  round  cake  of  barley-bread.  '  The  '''ih,  dbn', 
of  Gen.  xl,  16  (where  it  only  occurs  in  the  expression 
'»'lh  '^iO,  Sept.  Kava  xovipiTwv,  Vulg.  ctmistra  fari- 
na, Auth.  Vers.  **»We  baskets,"  marg.  " baskets /ti/7 
of  holes'^),  may  signify  either  vhite  bread,  as  made  of 
fine  flour  (in  the  Mishna,  Edaioth,  iii,  10,  "^^n  is  a  spe- 
cies of  bread  or  cake  like  the  Arab,  chumaiirag,  white 
bread  or  flour),  or  it  may  refer  to  some  peculiarity  of  I 
the  baskets  merely.  See  Basket.  In  the  Mishna,  , 
Challa,  xi,  4  sq.,  many  other  kinds  of  cake  are  referred  « 


to,  but  the  Import  of  the  words  there  employed  is  wy 
uncertain.  On  the  Greek  cakes,  see  eepecijAlly  Athen. 
xiv,  644  sq.  See  generally  Ran,  Diss,  de  re  cibari  JSfii. 
brmor.  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1769).'Winer,  i,  686.    See  Food. 

2.  As  saerijkial  Offerings. — ^The  second  chapter  of 
Leviticus  gives  a  sort  of  list  of  the  different  kinds  of 
bread  and  cakes  in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  kinds  which  were 
firom  those  which  were  not  suitable  for  oflferings.  Of 
such  as  were  fit  for  offerings,  we  find, 

(1,)  Breadbakedinotfens(Jjer,ii,4);  but  this  is  Um- 
ited  to  two  sorts,  which  appear  to  be,  first,  the  bread 
baked  inside  the  vessels  of  stone,  metal,  or  earthen- 
ware, as  was  customary.  In  this  case  the  oven  is  half 
filled  with  small  smooth  pebbles,  upon  which,  when 
heated  and  the  fuel  withdrawn,  the  dough  is  laid. 
Bread  prepared  in  this  mode  is  necessarily  full  of  In- 
dentations or  holes,  fh)m  the  pebbles  on  which  It  is 
baked.  Second,  the  bread  prepared  by  dropping  with 
the  hollow  of  the  handa  thin  layer  of  the  almost  liquid 
dough  upon  the  outside  of  the  same  oven,  and  which, 
being  baked  dry  the  moment  it  touches  the  heated  sur- 
face, forms  a  thin,  wafer-like  bread. or  bisculL  The 
first  of  these  Moses  appears  to  distinguish  by  the  char- 
acteristic epithet  of  rhbn,  ehaUoth^  (see  above),  per^ 
forated,  arftdl  of  holes  (Exod.  xxix,  2;  Lev.  U,  4 ;  vii, 
12;  Num.  vi,  15,  etc.),  and  the  other  by  the  name  of 
D'^pilp^,  rekukim',  thin  cakes,  being,  if  correctiy  iden- 
tified, by  much  the  thinnest  of  any  bread  used  in  the 
East  A  cake  of  the  former  was  offered  as  the  first  of 
the  dough  (Lev.  viii,  26),  and  is  mentioned  in  2  San-, 
vi,  19,  with  the  addition  of  **  btesid"—pe7f orated  bread. 
Both  sorts,  when  used  for  ofiisrings,  were  to  be  unleav- 
ened (perhaps  to  secure  their  being  prepared  for  the 
special  purpose) ;  and  the  first  sort,  namely,  that  which 
appeax%  to  have  been  baked  inside  the  oven,  was  to  be 
miced  up  with  oil,  while  the  other  (that  baked  outside 
the  oven),  which,  from  its  thinness,  could  not  possibly 
be  thus  treated,  was  to  be  only  smeared  with  oiL  The 
ftesh  olive  oil,  which  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
imparts  to  the  bread  something  of  the  fiavor  of  butter, 
wUch  last  Is  usually  of  Very  indifiSarent  qualify  in 
Eastern  countries. 

(2.)  Bread  baked  in  a  ^xm— 1st,  that  which,  as  is  still 
usual,  is  baked  in,  or  rather  on,  the  to/en.  This  also, 
as  an  offering,  was  to  be  unleavened  and  mixed  with 
oiL  2d.  This,  according  to  Lev.  ii,  6,  could  be  broken 
into  pieces,  and  oil  poured  over  it,  forming  a  distinct 
kind  of  bread  and  offering.  And,  in  fact,  the  thin  bis- 
cuits baked  on  the  tqjen,  as  well  as  the  other  kinds  of 
bread,  thus  broken  up  and  remade  into  a  kind  of  dough, 
form  a  kind  of  food  or  pastry  in  which  the  Orientals 
take  much  delight,  and  which  makes  a  standing  dish 
among  the  pastoral  tribes.  The  ash-cake  answering 
to  the  Hebrew  T\X9,  uggah',  is  the  most  fi%quently 
employed  for  this  purpose.  When  it  is  baked,  It  Is 
broken  up  into  crumbs  and  rekneaded  with  water,  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  butter, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  honey.  Having  thus  again  reduced 
it  to  a  tough  douf^h,  the  mass  is  broken  into  pieces, 
which  are  baked  in  smaUer  cakes  and  eaten  as  a  dain- 
ty. The  preparation  for  the  Mosaical  offering  was 
more  simple,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
such  preparations  among  the  ancient  Israelites. 

(8.)  Bread  baked  upon  the  hearth — ^that  is  to  say, 
baked  upon  the  hearth-stone,  or  plate  covering  the 
fire-pit,  which  fi^quently  answers  the  purpose  of  an 
oven.    This  also  was  to  be  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  Ii,  7). 

As  these  various  kinds  of  baked  bread  were  allowed 
as  offerings,  there  is  no  question  that  they  were  the 
best  modes  of  preparing  bread  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  as  all  the  ingredients  were 
such  as  Palestine  abundantiy  produced,  they  were  such 
offerings  as  even  the  poorest  might  without  much  dif. 
ficnlty  procure.— Kitto,  s. v.  Bread.  See  Shbw-b&bad. 
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dlah  (Heb.  Ke'laek,  n^|,  viwmm  old  age,  as 
in  Job  ▼,  26 ;  in  pause  Kaflack,  nba ;  Sept  \dkaXi 
Ynlg.  C%aie)y  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Assyria, 
vhose  foundation  is  ascribed  either  to  Asshnr  or  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  s,  11).  The  place  has  been  thought  iden- 
dcal  with  the  Chalack  (Tbn,  Sept.  'AXak)  named  else- 
where  [see  Halah]  (2  Kings  xrii,  6;  xviii,  11;  1 
Chnm.  T,  26) ;  bat,  on  monumental  evidence,  the  Raw- 
linsons  (Herod,  1, 368)  regard  the  site  of  Calah  as  mark- 
*ed  by  the  Nimrud  ruins,  which  have  famished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  antiqoities.  The  Talmud 
{TomOt  z)  locates  it  on  the  Euphrates,  near  Borsippa 
(q'^'nia).  If  at  Nimrud,  Calah  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  at  one  time  (about  B.C.  980-720)  the  cajdtal 
of  the  empire.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  warlike 
Ssrdanapalns  and  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of 
Strgoo,  who  boflt  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by 
fais  own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  modem 
Kkordobad,  This  place  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a  town  of  importance,  and  was  especially 
ikTored  by  Esaiiiaddon,  who  buUt  there  one  of  the 
grasdest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later  times  Ca- 
lah gare  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, iriiich  appears  as  Calacmi  (KaXaiuvij,  Ptolem.  vi, 
1,  2),  or  Calachine  (KaKaxrpnt,  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  680, 
7SQ,  in  the  geographers.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Us  Be- 
■MMif,  ii,  55)  suggests  that  it  may  possibly  be  extant 
m  tin  very  extensive  ruins  called  Kakh  Shergat,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tigris,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Lesser  Zab.  But  see  Bbsen.  Less  probable  is  the 
identification  with  Chanianj  the  former  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs  in  Arabia  or  Babylonian  Irak,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Abnl£sda,  five  days'  journey  north  of  Bag- 
d^  (in  Anville,  68|^  long.,  8^^  lat.),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Assemani  CBibL  Or,  III,  ii,  418  sq.,  758),  is  also 
caHed  Cialcka  (comp.  Michaelis,  J^^,  p.  767 ;  Rosen- 
mulleiv  Akerth.  I,  ii,  98).  Ephraem  Syrus  (in  loc. 
Gen.)  understands  the  old  Mesopotamian  Chetro  on 
the  Hgris  (RoeenmCOler,  t5.  p.  120 ;  but  see  Michaelis, 
Spidleg.  i,  245  sq.).  As  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  some  distance  firom  Nineveh,  the  city  of  Resen  lying 
between  them,  most  earlier  writers  concur  in  placing 
it  on  the  Great  Zab  (the  ancient  Lycos),  not  fJEur  from 
its  junction  witi>  the  Tigris,  and  R^en  is  placed  high- 
er np  on  the  same  river,  so  as  to  be  between  it  and 
Kineveh  (Bochart,  PkcJep,  It,  22).     See  Asstbia. 

Calamoraltis  (KoXa/K^XoXoc,  Vulg.  CKornus), 
given  (1  Esdr.  ▼,  22)  as  the  name  of  a  place  whose 
** ions'*  were  restored  after  the  exile;  apparentiy  a 
rarmpt  a^lomeration  of  the  names  Elaji,  Harih, 
LoD,  and  Hadid  in  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  81, 82). 

CalSmon.    See  Stcamina. 

Cal'amiui  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  Auth. 
Vers,  for  the  Heb.  ro^,  kanek'  (Sept.  jcoAa/ioc,  else- 
wliere  »*reed"):  Exod.  xxx,  28,  among  the  faigredi- 
ents  of  the  holy  anointing  oil ;  Cant,  iv,  14,  in  an 
ennmeration  of  sweet  scente;  and  Ezra  xxvii,  19, 
anwog  the  articles  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre. 
The  term  designates  the  marsh  and  river  reed  gener- 
ally [see  Reed]  ;  but  in  the  pkces  just  referred  to  it 
^pears  to  signify  the  Mweetfag  (cdXa/ioc  apiafinrucSc, 
Dwscor.  i,  17),  an  Oriental  plant  (cakmaa  odoratus, 
PBn.  xfi,  12, 48),  of  which  the  Lhrnaean  name  is  Aconu 
odamas.  No  doubt  the  same  phint  is  intended  in  Isa. 
xlni,24;  Jer.  yi,  20,  where  the  Auth.  Vers,  has  sweet 
«■«.  In  the  latter  text  the  Heb.  is  y\Utl  W^,  Ao- 
«*'  hat4oir  (L  e.  ^ood  eane),  and  in  Exod.  xxx,  28, 
^  rog,  itmeh^  Wsem  (I  e.  odoriferous  cane),  "A 
J«wtod  cane  is  sidd  to  have  been  found  in  a  val- 
|w  of  Mount  Ubanon  (Polyb.  v,  46;  Strab.  xvi,  4). 
The  plut  has  a  reedJike  stem,  which  is  exceedin^y 
jngnnt,  like  the  leaves,  especially  when  bruised.  It 
tt  of  a  tawny  color,  much  jointed,  breaking  mto  splin- 
tos,  and  having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like 
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a  spider's  web"  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  xxx,  28.)  The  cal- 
amus of  Scripture  is  probably  the  reed  by  that  name 
sometimes  found  in 
Europe,  but  usual- 
ly in  Asia  (The- 
phrast  Piantt.  ix, 
7;  Pliny,  xii,  12)i 
and  especially  in 
India  and  Arabia 
(Died.  Sic  ii,  49; 
Pliny,  xii,  48).  It 
grows  id  moist 
places  in  Egypt 
and  Judssa,  and 
in  several  parts 
of  Syria,  bearing 

firom  the  root  a  knotted  stalk,  containing  in  its  ^ 
cavity  a  soft  white  pith.  It  has  an  agreea* 
ble  aromatic  smell,  and  when  cut,  dried,  and 
powdered,  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  rich- 
est perfhmes  (Pliny,  xv,  7 ;  see  Celsii  Hie- 
rob.  ii,  d26  sq.).  The  plant  from  which  the  "calamus 
aromaticus"  of  modem  shops  u  obtained  appears  to  be 
a  different  species  (Penny  Cydopadia,  s.  v.  Acorus). 
See  Cane. 

Cal&ntUi  saoer  (also  called  pugUkais  or  fistula), 
a  tube  made  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  larger  orifice  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  through  which  the  conse- 
crated wine  was  drawn  into  the  mouth,  the  large  end  of 
the  tube  being  inserted  into  the  chalice.  See  Chalics. 

Calamy,  Edmund,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  A.D.  1600,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1619.  After 
spending  some  years  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
in  1626  he  was  made  a  lecturer  at  Bury  St  Edmund's, 
where  he  continued  until  the  publication  of  bishop 
Wren's  *' Articles,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the  order 
for  the  reading  of  the  **Book  of  Sports,"  compelled 
him  to  protest,  and  to  leave  the  diocese.  He  then  re- 
ceived the  living  of  Rochford,  but  in  1689,  having 
avowed  himself  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  made  lecturer 
of  St.  Ifary's,  Aldermanbnry,  in  London,  which  ofilce 
he  filled  for  twenty  years.  In  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies of  the  times  he  bore  a  prominent  part  He 
joined  with  Marshall,  Young,  Kewcomen,  and  Spur- 
stow  in  writing,  under  the  title  of  Smectymmuu^  a  re- 
ply to  bishop  Hall's  "  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy." 
As  a  preacher  Mr.  Calamy  was  greatiy  admired,  and 
listened  to  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction  during  the 
twenty  years  that  he  officiated  in  St  Mary's.  His  ce- 
lebrity was  so  well  established  by  his  writings,  as 
well  as  by  the  distinguished  station  which  he  occupied 
anoong  the  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  divines  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1641 
to  devise  a  plan  for  reconciling  the  differences  which 
then  divided  the  Church  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. This  led  to  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.  v.),  at 
which  he  appeared  in  support  of  some  alterations  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  replied  to  the  reasons  urged  against 
them  by  the  Episcopal  divines.  As  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  (q.  v.),  he  earnestly  opposed 
the  execution  of  king  Charles,  and  promoted  the  res- 
toration of  his  son,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  offbred  him  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
which  he  refused.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  he  resigned  his  preferment,  but  refused,  like 
many  others,  to  gather  a  congregation,  preferring  reg- 
ularly to  attend  the  church  in  which  he  had  so  long 
officiated.  He  died  Oct.  29, 1666,  of  a  nervous  disorder 
oecasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  fire 
of  London.  He  published  The  Godly  Man's  Ark,  Ser- 
mons on  Psa.  cxix,  72  (Loud.  1698, 17th  ed.  12mo) ;  The 
Nobb-man's  Pattern  (Loud.  1648,  4to),  and  many  single 
sermons,  etc — Jones,  Christ,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Calamy,  Bdmnnd,  D.D.,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  London  April  6, 1671.    At  the 
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age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the  Unirenity  of  Utrecht, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  distin- 
guished professors  De  Vries  and  Greyius.  In  1691, 
when  Principal  Carstairs  was  sent  to  Holland  in  quest 
of  a  gentleman  to  fill  a  professor's  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  applied  to  Calamy,  and  press- 
ed him  to  accept  the  situation;  but  he  declined  the 
honor,  though  soon  afterward  he  returned  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  1700  he  began  to  preach  among  the  Non- 
conformists, and  in  1703  he  took  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  Westminster,  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
In  1708  be  arranged  for  the  press  Baxler't  Life  and 
Times^  which  publication  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween Calamy  and  Hoadley.  In  1709  he  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen.  After  a  laborious  life,  divided  between 
preaching  and  writing,  he  died,  June  8, 1782.  Among 
his  worlcs  are  DitcowKs  on  IntpiraHon  (Lond.  1710, 
8vo)  I— Sermons  on  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1722,  8vo):— /)e- 
fense  of  moderate  Non^^ionfonnity  (Lond.  1708-6, 8  vols. 
8vo): — The  Non-confomM»  Memorial  (Lond.  1721, 
2  vols.  8vo)  i—Hieiory  of  his  Life  and  Times,  edited  by 
Rutt  (Lond.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo)t— Jones,  Christ.  Biog,  s.  v. 
CalaB,  Jean,  an  unfortunate  merchant  of  Toulouse, 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  His  son,  Marc  Antoine, 
hung  himself  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  Oct.  18, 1761.  The 
father  was  seized  as  guilty  of  the  murder,  on  the 
ground  that  his  son  intended  to  embrace  Romanism 
the  next  day.  No  proof  could  be  offered  against  him, 
but  the  fanatical  passion  of  the  mob  was  roused.  The 
corpse  was  honored  as  that  of  a  martyr.  *  *  The  clergy 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  confirm  the  populace  in 
their  delusion.  At  Toulouse  the  White  Penitents  cel- 
ebrated with  great  solemnity  the  funeral  of  the  young 
man,  and  the  Dominican  monies  erected  a  scaffold  and 
placed  upon  it  a  skeleton,  holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath 
of  palms,  and  in  the  other  an  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  family  of  Galas  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
popular  excitement,  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder, 
and  several  deluded  and  (most  probably)  some  bribed 
witnesses  appeared  against  them.  A  Catholic  servant- 
maid,  and  the  young  man  Lavaysse,  were  also  impli- 
cated in  the  accusation.  Galas,  in  his  defence,  insisted 
on  his  uniform  kindness  to  all  his  children ;  reminded 
the  court  that  he  had  not  only  allowed  another  of  his 
sons  to  become  a  Catholic;  but  had  also  paid  an  annual 
sum  for  his  maintenance  since  his  conversion.  He 
also  argued  from  his  own  infirmity  that  he  could  not 
have  prevailed  over  a  strong  young  man,  and  referred 
to  the  well-known  melancholy  moods  of  the  deceased 
as  likely  to  lead  to  suicide ;  and,  lastly,  he  pointed  out 
the  improbability  that  the  Catholic  servant-maid  would 
assist  in  such  a  murder.  But  all  his  arguments  proved 
unavailing,  and  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  sentenced 
the  wretched  man — by  a  majority  of  ei^ht  against  five 
— to  torture  and  death  ^  the  wheel!  With  great 
firmness,  and  protestations  of  his  innocence  to  the  last, 
the  old  man  died  on  the  wheel,  March  9, 1762.  His 
property  was  confiscated.  His  youngest  son  was  ban- 
ished for  life  from  France,  but  was  captured  by  the 
monks,  and  compelled  to  abjure  Protestantism.  The 
daughters  were  sent  to  a  convent^'  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 
The  family  of  the  unhappy  man  retired  to  Geneva,  and 
Voltaire  subsequently  undertook  to  defend  his  memory. 
He  succeeded  in  drawing  public  attention  toward  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  a  revision  of  the  trial 
was  granted.  Fifty  judges  once  more  examined  the 
facts,  and  on  March  9, 1765,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
declared  Galas  altogether  innocent.  Louis  XV  order- 
ed the  property  of  Galas  to  be  restored  to  his  family, 
and  made  to  the  latter  a  present  of  80,000  livres.  The 
investigation  at  last  led  to  the  toleration  edict  of  Louis 
XVI  in  1787.— Bungener,  Priest  and  Hugvenot,  vol.  ii ; 
Goquerel,  Histoire  des  J^Uses  du  Desert  (2  vols.  Paris, 
1841)  ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestanie,  iii,  96 ;  Goquerel, 
Jean  Colas  et  safamiUe  (Paris,  1858, 12mo). 


Calaaansa,  Giuseppe  (Josepkus  a  matre  Dd), 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  Piarists  (q.  v.),  was  bom  is 
Aragon  in  1556.  He  entered  holy  orders  in  15^  and 
went  -to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  protectiott  of 
Clement  VIII,  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV,  the  latter  of 
whom,  after  the  new  order  had  been  founded  by  Cala- 
sanza,  named  him  general  of  it  in  1622.  He  died  in 
1648,  and  was  canonized  in  1767.  He  is  commemon- 
ted  on  August  27.— Fehr,  Geschiehte  d.  MSnchsarden^ 
ii,  61. 

Calasio,  Mabio  di,  named  from  a  vilUge  of  that 
name  in  the  Abruzzo,  where  he  was  bom  in  1550.  He 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew, 
in  which  he  soon  became  so  great  a  profident  that 
Pope  Paul  V  made  him  D.D.  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Rome.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Bdnrew  Cotteord- 
once,  which  occupied  him  during  forty  years,  even 
with  the  aid  of  other  learned  men.  He  was  about  to 
commit  this  work  to  the  press,  when  he  died,  in  1620.  It 
appeared  under  the  title  Concordantia  Saerorwn  BUbUo- 
rum  ffebraieoB  cum  convenientiis  ling,  A  rab.  et  8yr,  (Rome, 
1621,  4  vols.  foL).  Another  edition  was  published  br 
Romaine  at  London  in  1747,  but  it  is  not  considered 
so  accurate  as  that  of  1621.  •  Hje  is  said  to  have  died 
chanting  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew. — Biog,  Univ.  vi,  604. 

Calatrava,  a  military  order  of  Spain,  named  from 
the  town  of  Calatrava,  in  New  Castile.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  circumstances :  When  Alphon- 
so,  the  father  of  Sanchez  III,  had  taken  the  town  of 
Calatrava,  in  1147,  from  the  Moors,  he  gave  it  to  the 
Templars  to  defend ;  but  when  it  was  spread  abroad  in 
1158  that  the  Arabs  were  about  to  attempt  the  recsp- 
ture  of  the  place,  the  Templars  resigned  it  again  to 
Sanchez,  who  thereupon  presented  it  to  Raymond,  ab- 
bot of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  St.  Mary.  The 
Arabs,  after  all,  did  not  attempt  the  place ;  but  many 
of  the  warriors  who  had  been  drawn  together  for  it« 
defence  (as  well  as  many  of  the  lay  brethren  of  the 
convent)  entered  the  Cistercian  order,  but  under  a 
habit  more  fit  for  military  exercises  than  for  tboee  of 
monks.  They  were  designated  as  the  order  of  Calatra- 
va. It  was  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  1164,  and  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  VIII  1187.  The  knights  at  first 
wore  a  white  scapulary  and  hood,  but 
in  1897  the  Anti-pope  Benedict  XIII* 
permitted  them  a  secular  dress,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  red  cross  fifxw-dt- 
lisee.  In  1486,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  In- 
nocentius  VIII,  which  reserved  the 
nomination  of  the  grand  master  to  the 
pope.  Adrian  VI,  however,  annexed  ^^  ^^  ^*' 
'  the  grand  mastership  of  this  order  to 
i  the  crown  of  Spain .  The  knights  made  a  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, poverty,  and  conjugal  chastity  (for  they  were  per- 
mitted to  marry  once),  and  were  bound  to  maintain  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  *  As  a 
monastic  order  the  institution  has  ceased  to  exist,  but 
there  are  now  said  to  be  nearly  eighty  commanderies  and 
priories  in  Spain,  generally  given  as  rewards  of  merit 


Nun  and  Knigfat  of  Calatrava,  in  public  Dreas. 
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to  pofitical  fkyorites.  Since  1219  the  <»rder  had  also 
nans,  who  had  to  prove,  before  being  admitted,  their  d^ 
scent  from  noble  booses.  They  wore  the  drees  of  the 
Gisfeercian  nans,  and  their  principal  monastery  was  at 
Afanagro.  They  are  now  likewise  secularized. — HeU 
jot,  Ordrea  BeUg.  toL  i ;  Landon,  Ecd,  Diet,  s.  ▼. 

Col'col  (1  Chron.  ii,  6).    See  Chalcol. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  an  episcopal 
see  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  theHoogly.  The 
bishopric  was  erected  in  1814,  and  the  bishop  is  metro- 
pditan  of  India.  The  incumbents  have  been,  1 .  Thom- 
as Fanshaw  Middleton,  May  8, 1814 ;  2.  Beginald  He- 
ber,  June  1, 1823 ;  8.  John  T.  James,  June  4, 1827 ;  4. 
J.  Matthias  Turner,  May  17, 1829;  5.  Daniel  Wilson, 
April  29, 1832,  died  1858,  who  commenced  the  building 
of  a  cathedral  church,  and  the  foundation  of  a  chapter ; 
6L  George  £dward  Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  consecrated 
18&8 ;  7.  Robert  Milman,  February  2, 1867.  Calcutto 
has  also  been  the  centre  of  an  important  system  of 
Protestant  missions,  both  English  and  American.    See 

IlTDIA. 

Calderwood,  David,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom 
in  1575,  and  m  1604  became  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Crealing.  When  James  I  in  1617  sought  to  bring  the 
Scottish  Church  into  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England,  Calderwood  was  strenuous  in  opposition. 
Persecution  and  threats  having  failed  to  shake  Calder- 
wood, he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterward  banished. 
He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  published  AUare  Da- 
nopcemMs  Mti  eeclesim  AngUcanm  poUtia,  etc.  (L.  Bat. 
1623,  best  ed.  1708,  4to),  in  which  he  enters  into  a  fiiU 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Engu 
Und,  its  govemment,  ceremonies,  and  connection  with 
the  state.  The  work  made  a  great  impression  at  the 
time,  and  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
of  Tke  AUar  of  Damatauj  or  the  Pattern  of  the  Engtisk 
Uierarehg  amd  Church  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (1621,  12mo).  A  report  having  been  spread  that 
Calderwood  was  dead,  a  man  named  Patrick  Scot  pub- 
Ibhed  a  pretended  recantation,  with  the  title  '*CaIder- 
wood*s  Becantation,  directed  to  such  in  Scotland  as 
refose  Conformity  to  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church" 
(London,  1622).  Calderwood,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
returned  secretly  to  Scotland,  where  he  lived  some 
years  in  concealment.  He  collected  the  materials  for 
a  BUtoryofthe  Kirk  ofScoOand^  which  he  left  in  MS., 
and  which  has  been  published  by  the  Woodrow  Sod- 
etg  (Edinb.  1842-9,  8  vols.  8vo).  From  the  materials 
of  this  work  Calderwood  wrote  his  True  Hittory  of  the 
ChMTck  of  Scatktadfrom  the  Beginning  of  (he  ReforTna- 
tim  unto  the  End  qfthe  Beign  of  Jama  F7(1678,  fol.). 
He  died  about  l^^.—Englith  Cgdopadku 

Caldroxi,  prop,  a  large  cooking  vessel,  is  the  ren- 
dering in  obtain  passages  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the 
foHowing  words :  1.  li^JK,  agmon'  (Job  xli,  20  [12]),  a 
heated  hettU,  others  a  burning  reed  ("rush"  else- 
where) ;  2.  n^^,  dud (2  Chron.  xxxv,  18 ;  "pot,"  Job 
xli,  20  [12];  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6;  " kettle,"  1  Sam.  ii,  14), 
a  large  froifer  (also  a  **basket");  8.  ^^p,  sir  (Jer.  m, 
18, 19;  Ezek.  xi,  8,  7, 11,  elsewhere  "pot"),  the  most 
general  term  fbr  a  kettle  or  basin  (also  a  "  Uiom") ;  4. 
m^P,  hoBack'aih  (1  Sam.  ii,  14;  Mic.  ill,  8),  a  pan 
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or  pot  (so  called  ftt>ra  pouring) ;  5.  Xl^c  (2  Mace,  vil, 
8),  a  hettU^  in  this  case  a  large  caldron  for  torture. 
Metallic  vessels  of  this  description  have  been  obtained 
Arom  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  lately  two  cop- 
per caldrons  were  discovered  by  Mr.  La3rud  among 
the  excavations  at  Nimroud  {Nvn,  and  Bab.  p.  149  sq.), 
about  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  deep,  resting  upon 
a  stand  of  brick  work,  with  their  mouths  closed  by 
large  tiles,  and  containing  a  variety  of  smaller  bronze 
ob^cts.     See  Pot. 

Caldwell,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  March  22,  1725, 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1761,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1768. 
Being  ordained  in  1766,  he  became  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Buf&lo  and  Alamance,  N.  C,  in  1768. 
In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  State  Constitution,  and  some  years  later 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  by  which  institution  he  was 
made  D.D.  in  1810.  He  died  in  1824,  in  his  100th 
year. — Sprague,  Annals^  ili,  268. 

Caldwell,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charlotte  county,  Ya.,  1784,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1759,  and  in  1761  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  At 
the  Revolution  he  entered  with  spirit  into  the  con- 
troveriy,  and  was  soon  branded  as  a  rebel ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  he  was  at  once  select- 
ed as  its  chaplain.  Throughout  the  war  he  suffisred 
severdy ;  toward  the  close  of  it,  his  church  was  burnt 
and  his  wife  murdered  by  the  enemy.  The  people  re- 
posed great  confidence  him,  and  his  labors,  counsels, 
and  exhortations  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  causa 
he  had  espoused.  Tliis  honored  patriot  was  killed  in 
1781,  at  Elizabethport,  by  a  dranken  soldier  named 
Morgan,  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hung  upon  the 
chaige  of  murder.  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  unwearied 
activity  and  of  wonderful  powers  of  endurance.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent  and  pathetic 
—Sprague,  Annabj  iii,  222. 

Caldwell,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, the  author  of  a  System  of  Geometry  and  a  DreatisB 
of  Plane  Trigonometry,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  A.D. 
1778,  graduated  at  Princeton  1791,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina in  1796,  in  whkh  same  year  he  was  licensed  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  From  1804  till  his  death,  in 
1885,  with  an  intermission  of  five  years,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  to  his  exertions  it  owes  the 
respectable  position  which  it  now  occupies. — Sprague, 
Annals,  iv,  178.  * 

Caldwell,  Merritt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Metaphys- 
ics, was  bora  in  Hebron,  Me.,  Nov.  29,  1806.  His 
early  education,  both  religious  and  academical,  was 
very  careftdly  conducted,  and  he  graduated  with  hon- 
or at  Bowdohi  College  in  1828.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminaiy, 
Readfield.  In  1884rhe  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Vice-president  of  Dickinson  College,  Pa. 
In  1887  he  was  transferred  to  the  chldr  of  Metaphysics 
and  English  Literature,  which  he  occupied  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  strong 
thinker  and  excellent  writer  by  his  elaborate  contribu- 
tions to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Nor  did  his 
devotion  to  literature  prevent  him  Arom  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  moral  questions  of  the  times ;  and  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  especially  hi^  labors  were  abun- 
dant and  even  excessive.  In  1846  he  visited  England 
as  a  delegate  to  the  "World's  Convention,"  which 
formed  the  "  Evangelical  Alliance,"  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings.  His  health,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  impaired,  was  apparently  improved  by 
his  European  tour,  but  in  1847  it  failed  again,  and  he 
died  June  6, 1848.  Professor  Caldwell  was  a  man  of 
nnoommonly  firm  and  masculine  character.    As  a  pro- 
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fesflor  md  college  officer  he  had  few  superiort ;  as  a 
writer,  he  was  always  clear,  logical,  and  forcible. 
Many  of  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  were 
of  rare  excellence.  He  also  published  Mamud  of  El- 
oqiMtm,  induding  Voice  and  Gesture  (Phila.  1846, 12mo, 
often  reprinted),  perhaps  the  best  hiud-book  of  the  sub- 
ject extant  :---Pkilo$opt^  of  C^ristkm  Perfection  (Phila. 
1847, 18mo),  "  a  model  of  clear  thinking  and  forcible 
expression  :''-~Chrigtiamty  tested  bjf  emmewt  Men  (N.  T. 
1862,  ISmo):— 7^  Doctrine  of  the  Englith  Verb  (1887, 
12mo).— JfeOodM^  Quarterly  Review,  1852,  p.  574. 

Cald'well,  Zenas,  brother  of  Merritt,  was  bom  in 
Hebron,  Oxford  county,  Me.,  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
1800,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1824,  and  soon 
after  leaving  college  took  charge  of  the  Academy  of 
Hallowell.  In  1825  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preach- 
er, and  for  most  of  the  time  of  hb  connection  with 
the  Hallowell  Academy  he  supplied  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation in  Wlnthrop.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
unanimously  elected  principal  of  the  new  Methodist 
Seminary  at  Kent's  Hill,  Readfield,  Me.,  and  proved 
himself  abundantly  adequate  to  any  service  that  de- 
volved upon  him.  But  his  whole  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed within  six  months ;  his  lungs  became  seriously 
affected,  and  he  died  triumphantly  on  Dec.  26,  1826. 
In  1855  a  small  duodecimo  volume  by  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Vail,  D.D.,  was  published,  containing  a  memoir  and 
several  of  his  productions,  in  prose  and  poetry. — 
Sprague,  Annals^  vii,  699  sq. 

Ca'leb  (Heb.  KaUb^,  sbs,  appar.  for  ^^3,  a  dog\ 
the  name  of  two  or  three  men.  See  also  Calbb-eph- 
batah;  Neobb-Calbb. 

1.  (Sept  XaXe/3.)  The  last-named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Hezron,  Judah*s  grandson  (i  Chron.  ii,  9,  where  he 
is  called  Chelubai).  His  three  sons  by  his  first  wife, 
Azubah  or  Jerioth  (q.  v.),  are  enumerated  (ver.  18) ; 
he  had  also  another  son,  Hur,  by  a  later  wife,  Ephrath 
(ver.  19 ;  perhaps  only  the  oldest  of  several,  ver.  50); 
besides  whom  another  (his  "  first-bom")  is  named  (ver. 
42,  by  what  wife  is  uncertain),  in  addition  to  several 
by  his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  46,  48). 
B.C.  post  1856.  The  text  is  possibly  coirupt,  howev- 
er, in  some  of  these  distinctions. 

2.  (Sept  XaXfi/3.)  A  '*  son  of  Hur,  the  first-bom  of 
Ephratah"  above  named  (and  therefore  the  grandson 
of  the  preceding),  according  to  1  Chron.  ii,  &,  where 
his  sons  are  enumerated.  B.C.  ante  1658.  Some, 
however,  have  identified  him  with  the  foregoing,  sup- 
posing a  corraption  in  the  text 

3.  (Sept  XoXt/S,  but  XaXe/3  in  1  Chron.  ii,  49 ;  Eo- 
clus.  xlvi,  9 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  56 ;  v.  r.  XaXou/3  in  1  Sam. 
XXX,  14;  Josephus  XaX«/3oc,  A  nt,  iii,  14, 4,  etc.)  Usually 
called  "the  son  of  Jephunneh'*  (Num.  sdii,  6,  and  else- 
where [see  Jephunneu]),  sometimes  with  the  addition 
"the  Kenezite"  (Num.  xxxii,  12;  Josh,  xiv,  6,  14), 
from  which  some  have  hastily  inferred  that  he  may 
have  been  a  foreigner,  and  only|>rote/ytei  to  Judaism. 
See  Ken AZ.  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
the  mlers  or  princes  (K*^Up^),  called  in  the  next  verse 
(&*^^K^)  *'  heads,"  one  fttim  each  tribe,  who  were  sent 
to  search  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Exode  (B.C.  1657),  where  it  may  be  noted  that  these 
officers  are  all  dififerent  from  those  named  in  Nam.  i, 
ii,  vii,  X,  as  at  that  time  phylarchs  of  the  tribes.  Ca- 
leb was  one  of  these  family  chieftains  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  perhaps  as  chief  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Hezron- 
ites,  at  the  same  time  that  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Ammina- 
dab,  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  were  the  only  two  of  the 
whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  |>eople  to  enter  in  bold- 
ly to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it,  for  which  act 
of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped  stoning  at  the 
hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In  the  plague  that  en- 
sued, while  the  other  ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and 
Joshua  alone  were  spared.    Moreover,  while  it  was 


announced  to  the  congregation  by  Motes  that,  for  this 
rebellions  murmuring,  idl  that  had  been  numbered 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  except  Joehna  and 
Caleb,  should  perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  pran- 
ise  was  made  to  the  latter  that  he  should  survive  to  en- 
ter into  the  land  which  he  had  trodden  upon,  and  thst 
his  seed  should  possess  it  Accordingly,  forty-f  ve 
years  afterward  (B.C.  1612),  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to 
Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened  st 
Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made  to  hua 
with  an  oath.  He  added  that  though  he  was  now 
eighty-five  years  old  (hence  he  was  bom  B.C.  1698), 
he  was  as  strong  as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him 
to  spy  out  the  land,  and  he  claimed  possession  of  the 
land  of  the  Anakim,  Kiijath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the 
neighboring  hill-country  (Josh.  xiv).  This  was  im- 
mediately granted  to  him,  and  the  foUowing  chapter 
relates  that  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out 
the  three  sons  of  Anak ;  that  he  offered  Achsah,  hb 
daughter,  in  marriage  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii,  25 ;  Hygm. 
Fab,  67)  to  whoever  would  take  Riijath-Sepher,  L  e. 
Debir;  and  that  when  Othniel,  his  younger  brother, 
had  performed  the  feat,  he  not  only  gav«  him  his 
daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether 
springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we 
bear  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  deatii  re- 
corded. But  we  learn  from  Josh,  xxi,  18,  tlurt,  in  the 
distribution  of  Cities  out  of  the  diflflsrent  tribes  for  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the 
priests,  the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Ko- 
hatbites,  and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  whUe  the  sur- 
rounding territory  continued  to  be  the  possessicm  of 
Caleb,  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Da^d  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  8),  being  still  called  by  his  name  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
14).  His  descendants  are  called  CaUbOet  (^3^3  for 
"^abs,  Kaltbbi'f  1  Sam.  xxv,  8;  Sept  translates  as  if 
a  paronomasia  were  intended,  kvvikS^,  Auth.  Vers. 
"  house  of  Caleb'*).  His  name  seems  to  be  inserted 
in  1  Chron.  ii,  49,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  oth- 
ers in  the  same  list     See  Ewald,  /jr.  Getch.  ii,  288  sq. 

Caleb-eph'ratah,  a  name  occurring  only  in  the 
present  text  of  1  Chron.  ii.  24,  as  that  of  a  place  when 
Hezron  died  (HTi^fiK  ^bsa,  be^Kdtb'  EphvTthdk, 
ffi  Caltb  to  Ephrath).  But  no  such  place  is  elewbeie 
referred  to,  and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most 
ungrammatical  one.  Again,  neither  Hezron  or  his 
son  could  well  have  given  any  name  to  a  place  in 
Egypt,  the  land  of  their  bondage,  nor  did  Hezron  prob- 
ably  die,  or  his  son  live,  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt  The 
present  text  therefore  seems  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  read- 
faig  which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  suggest  (ijX^tv  XtiXiff 
tic  'E^a^o,  inffresnu  ett  Caleb  ad  E^knttkd)  is  prob- 
ably the  troe  one,  viz.,  J^lJ^fiH  a?D  fita,  meaning 
either  "Caleb  came  to  Ephrath,"  i.  e.  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah),  or,  still  better,  "  Caleb  came  in  unto  Eph- 
rah."  The  whole  information  giv«n  seems  to  be  that 
Hezron  had  two  wives,  the  first,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  the  mother  of  Jerahmeel,  Bam,  and  Caleb  or 
Chelubai;  the  second,  Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir, 
whom  he  married  when  sixty  years  old,  and  who  bare 
him  Segub  and  Ashur.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wiTea, 
Azubah,  the  first,  apparentiy  the  same  as  Jerioth,  and 
Ephrah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur;  and  that  this 
second  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take  place  till  after 
Hezron^s  death.— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Neobb-Calbb. 

Calendar,  Jbwish.  I.  Hebrew  Lunar  Calendar, 
of  Feasts  and  Fcwto.— The  year  of  the  Hebrews  is  com- 
posed  of  twelve  (and  occasionally  of  thirteen)  lunar 
months,  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days  alternately. 
The  year  begins  in  autumn  as  to  the  civil  year,  and  in 
the  spring  as  to  the  sacred  year.  The  Jews  had  cal- 
endars ancientiy  wherein  were  noted  all  the  feasts,  all 
the  fasts,  and  all  the  days  on  which  they  celebrated 
the  memory  of  any  great  event  that  had  happened  to 
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the  nation  (Zech.  viti,  19;  Esth.  yiii,  B,  in  Groc.). 
These  ancient  calendars  are  sometiines  quoted  in  the 
Talmud  (Mishna,  Taaniih,  8),  bat  the  rabbins  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  not  now  in  being  (see  Maimonides 
and  Bartenora,  in  loc).  Those  that  we  have  now, 
vhether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  are  not  very  ancient 
(lee  Genebrar.  BibUoi,  Babinic.  p.  819 ;  Buxtorf;  LeviL 
Tdbmid.  p.  1046;  BarUAocd,  Bibl,  Babbmic,  ii,  550; 
Lamy's  Introduction  to  the  Scripture ;  and  Plantav.  /ao- 
gog.Adibm.  ad  fin.).  That  wliich  passes  for  the  old- 
est is  Megillatk  TaanUA,  ''the  volume  of  affliction,'' 
which  contains  the  days  of  feasting  and  fasting  here- 
tofore in  use  among  the  Jews,  which  are  not  new  ob- 
•erred,  nor  are  they  in  the  common  calendars.  •  We 
here  insert  the  chief  historical  events,  taken  as  well 
fnm  this  volume,  Taauithy  as  from  other  calendars. 
The  Jewish  months,  liowever,  liave  been  placed  one 
lunation  later  than  the  rabl)inical  comparison  of  them 
with  the  modem  or  Julian  months,  in  accordance  with 
the  conclusions  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  his  treatise  pub- 
lished by  the  Boyal  Soc.  of  Qdttingen.  See  Month. 
For  the  details,  compare  each  month  in  its  alphabetical 
place.  See  also  Criiiea  Biblica,  voL  iv,  and  the  fol 
towing  formal  treatises:  Clauder,  De  forma  amd  Mo- 
uicoi>rcpktiica  (Vlteb.  1716) ;  Dresde,  Annus  Judcdcu* 
(lipi.  1766);  Hscher,  De  anno  ffebraor,  (Viteb.  1710); 
FelMisen,  Be  eboiU  Judmorvm  die  (Lips.  1702);  Klau- 
raig,  Dt  forma  amd  pairiarcharum  (Viteb.  1716) ;  R5- 
idiel,  id,  (Vlteb.  1692) ;  Lanshausen,  De  mense  vett, 
Hdt.  Imiari  (Jen.  1718) ;  Lund,  De  memibua  ffebrceor, 
(Abos,  1694);  Nagel,  De  Caiendario  vett.  jffebrceor, 
(Altorf,  1746);  Selden,  De  anno  ctviU  Eebnror,  (Loud. 
164Q ;  Sommel,  De  anno  Hebrcdor.  ecdee,  et  civ,  (Lund. 
1748);  Strauch,  De  anno  ffebrwor.  eoektiastieo  (Viteb. 
1$S5);  Von  Gumpach,  Ueber  den  aU,  JUdi$ch.  Kaknder 
(Brttssel,  1848).     See  Tms. 

ABIE  or  NISAN. 
Tie/bnt  month  of  the  mered  year,  the  ^nmahmonih  of  the 
dtSL  fear;  U  ha»  thirty  daye^  and  anmoere  generally  to  the 
mm  c/JCaboh  and  Atsil. 

Dayl— Newmooo;  aikstf<ff  the  death  of  the  boob  of  Aaron 
(Lot.  X,  1.  2X 
11— A  ftet  for  the  death  of  Miriam,  sister  of  Moees  (Num. 
zx,  1);  aim  in  memory  of  the  scarcity  of  water  that 
happened,  after  her  death,  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Hye  desert  of  Kadeeh  (Sum.  zx.  8). 

Od  this  day  every  one  provided  hhnself  a  lamb  or  a 
Idd,  preparatoiy  to  the  foUovlng  Fassorer. 
11— On  the  evening  of  this  day  they  killed  the  paschal 
lamb;  thej  b^an  to  use  unleavened  bread,  and  ceased 
fromiOl  servile  labor. 
16k— The  solemnity  ot  the  Passover,  with  Its  octave;  the 
im  day  of  unleavened  bread,  a  day  of  rest;  they  ate 
Booe  but  unleavened  bread  during  eteht  days. 

After  sunset  they  gathered  a  sheaf  of  barley,  which 
they  brought  into  the  Temple  iMena^Uft  v1,  8). 
Supplication  for  the  reign  of  the  spring  (Oeneb.). 
16.— On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  they  offered  the  bar- 
ky whidi  ^ey  had  provided  the  evening  before,  as  the 
Ihvt-frnits  of  the  harvest;  after  that  time  it  was  allow- 
ed to  put  the  sickle  to  the  corn. 
The  beginning  of  harvest. 
Fran  this  day  they  began  to  count  flfty  days  to  Fen- 


IL— The  oetove  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover;  the  end  of 
(urieavened  bread.  This  day  la  held  more  lolema  than 
the  other  days  of  the  octave,  yet  they  did  not  refratai 
from  manual  labor  on  it. 

3J.-A  &st  for  the  death  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv, »). 

w.— AUemate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  succeeding 
month. 

The  book  called  MegWath  Ta-rntth  does  not  notice 
any  particular  festival  for  the  month  Nlaan. 

ZIP  or  UAK. 
^«i  swmd  eedeekutiea^  or. eighth  oMl  month,  eontalne 
^'WqMrfiw  days;  eorreeponde  to  the  moon  qfAPBiLor  May. 
Db7  t— New  mooo. 

1— A  frst  of  three  days  for  excesses  committed  during 
tke  feast  of  the  Passover;  that  is,  on  the  Monday, 
Thmday,  and  the  Monday  foUowlng  iOOendar  Barto- 
lood). 

^•— The  dedication  of  the  Temple,  when  the  Asmonsans 
eoosecrated  it  anew,  after  the  persecutions  of  the  Greeks 
(HeaiU.  T^nnUh,  c  9). 
1Q.~A  fest  for  the  death  of  the  high-prfest  Eli,  and  for 
ttie  eaptue  of  the  aik  by  the  FhiUstinea. 
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14.— The  second  Passover,  in  fkvor  of  those  who  could  not 
celebrate  the  first,  on  the  19th  of  the  foregcteg  month. 

S8.— A  feast  for  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Gasa  by  Simon 
Maocabeeus  iCalend,  Scalig. ;  1  Mace  xili,  43.  44) ;  or 
for  the  taking  and  purification  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Maccabees  (Calendar  of  Sigonius:  1  Mace, 
xiii,  49, 53 ;  xvL  T,  86) ;  a  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Caraites  out  of  Jerusalem  by  the  AsmonsBans  or  Macca- 
bees iMeg.  Taanith;  comp.  Txbbth  28). 

97.— A  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the  OalilAans,  or  thoee 
who  attempted  to  set  up  crowns  over  the  gates  of  their 
temples  and  of  their  houses,  and  even  on  the  heads  of 
thdr  oxen  and  asses,  and  to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of 
false  gods.  The  Blaccabees  drove  them  out  of  Judsaa 
and  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  this  feast  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  expulsion  (MegiU.  Taamth). 

S8 — A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  prophet  Samuel  0.  Sam. 


v,l). 


8IVAN. 


The  third  eaered,  or  ninth  etvU  month;  thtrty  day$;  the 
moon  of  Mat  or  Jcms. 

Day  1. — New  moon. 

0.— Pentecost,  the  fifUeth  dav  after  the  Passover— called 
abo  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  because  it  happened  seven 
weeks  after  the  Passover.  We  do  not  find  that  it  had 
any  octave. 

16, 10.— A  feast  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Maccabees 
over  the  people  of  Bethsan  (1  Maoc  v,  62 ;  xil,  40,  41; 
Ue^  Taanith). 

17.— A  feast  for  the  taking  of  OBBsarea  by  the  Asmonseana, 
who  drove  the  pagans  fhxn  thence,  and  settled  the  Jews 
there  (Megm.  TaanUh\ 

22.- A  flist  m  memory  of  the  prohlUtioa  by  Jeroboam,  son 
of  Nebat,  to  his  subjects,  forbidding  them  to  carry  thdr 
first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xii,  27). 

26.— A  fiist  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  rabUns 
Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel;  Isfamael,  son  of  EUsha;  and 
Chanina,  the  h^-priest*s  deputy. 

A  feast  In  honor  of  the  solemn  judgment  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great  against 
the  IshmaelHes,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  birthright, 
maintain  a  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  against  the 
Canaanites,  who  claimed  the  same  as  being  the  original 
possessors;  and  against  the  Egyptians,  who  demanded 
restitution  of  the  vessels  and  other  things  borrowed  by 
the  Hebrews  when  they  left  Egypt  (see  MegitkUh  Taa- 
nith); but  the  Gemara  of  Bat^lon  {Sanhedrim^  c  11) 
puts  the  day  of  thla  sentence  on  MIsan  14  (oomn.  Oma. 
LKcr  21). 

27.— A  fast,  because  Rabbi  Chanina,  the  son  of  Thardloo, 
was  burnt  with  the  book  c^  the  law. 

80.— Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  foUowingmontb. 

TAMJiUZ. 

The  fourth  eaered,  tenth  oivd  month;  twenty-mine  daye; 
moo}i  of  JuNB  or  July. 
Day  1.— New  moon. 

14.— A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pemidoos  book  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Bethusians,  by  which  they  endeavored 
to  subvert  the  oral  law  and  all  the  traditions  ^egiVL 
Taan^m. 
17.— A  fast  in  memory  of  the  tables  c^  the  law  broken  by 
Moses  (Exod.  xxxil,  19). 

On  this  day  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken ;  the 
perpetual  evening  and  morning  sacrifice  was  suspended 
during  the  sieee  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  E|)istemon 
tore  the  book  of  the  law,  and  set  up  an  idol  in  the  Tem- 
I^e ;  It  is  not  said  whether  this  happened  under  Nebn- 
chadneszar,  Antlochus  Eplphanea,  or  the  Bomans. 

AB. 
The  fifth  Miered^  eleventh  eivU  month;  thirty  daye;  noon 

qf  JXTLY  or  AVQVWt. 

Day  1.— New  moon ;  a  foat  for  the  death  of  Aaron,  the  high- 
priest. 
6.— A  commemoration  of  the  children  of  Jethnel,  of  the 
race  of  Judah,  who,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
fomished  wood  to  the  temple  (MegiU.  Taanith). 
9.— A  fast  of  the  fifth  month  in  memory  of  God's  deo> 
laration  to  Moses,  on  this  day,  that  none  of  the  mur- 
muring  Israelites  should  enter  the  land  of  promise  (Num. 
xlv,  20,  81). 

On  tiie  same  day  the  Temple  waa  taken  and  burnt: 
8olomon*8  Temple  first  by  the  Chaldnans ;  Herod's  Tem- 
ple afterward  by  the  Romans. 

18.— A  fast,  because  in  the  Ume  of  Ahaz  the  evening  lamp 
went  out. 

21 Xylophoria;  a  feast  on  which  they  stored  up  the 

necessary  wood  in  the  Temple  (Selden;  see  Joeephus, 
IFor,  11,17).  Scallger  places  this  festtval  on  the  nd  of 
the  next  month. 

24.— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  abolition  of  a  law  by  the 
Asmonseans,  or  Maccabees,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Sadducees,  enacting  that  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  alike  inherit  the  estates  of  their  parents 
(Meaill.  Taanith). 

80.— Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  following  month. 
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ELUL. 
Tht  dxth  miortd,  twelfth  eivU  vumth;  tteenty^fu  daya; 
moon  qf  Auonvr  or  8spnifim. 
Day  L—New  moon. 

T.— Dedication  of  the  ▼alia  of  Jenualem  bjr  Nehemiah 
(Eum  zii,27).  We  read  in  Neh.  vi,  15,  that  theae  walla 
were  finished  Qui  95;  but  as  there  still  remained  many 
things  to  be  done  to  complete  this  work,  the  dedication 
might  have  been  deferred  to  the  7th  of  Klul  of  the  year 
foUowing  {MegUl  Taanith;  Seld.). 
17.— A  fast  fbr  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  an  m 
report  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiv,  86). 

A  feast  in  remembrance  oi  the  expulsion  of  the  Ro- 
mans [rather  the  Greeks],  who  would  have  prevented 
the  Hebrews  from  marrying,  and  who  dishonored  the 
daughters  of  Israel.  When  thej  intended  to  use  vio- 
lence  toward  Judith,  the  only  daughter  of  Mattathiaiu 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons^  overcame  them,  and 
ddivered  his  country  from  their  yoke ;  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  deliverance  this  festival  was  appointed. 
91.— Xylophorla;  a  feast  in  which  they  brought  to  the 
Temple  the  necessary  provision  of  wood  for  keeping  up 
the  ilre  of  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices.  The  calendar 
of  Scallg«r  places  this  feast  on  the  28d  (see  the  2l8t  of 
the  foregoing  month). 
S8.— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
wicked  Israelites,  whose  insolence  could  not  be  other- 
wise restrained  than  by  putting  them  to  death ;  for  then 
Judsaa  was  in  the  possession  dt  the  Gentiles.  They  al- 
lowed these  wicked  Isradites  three  days  to  reform ;  but 
as  they  showed  no  signs  of  repentance,  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  (M^l  Taanith). 

[]<>om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
comet  is  sounded  to  warn  of  the  approaching  new  dvil 
year.]    Bee  Ymam. 

ETHANDf  or  TISBL 
The  mverUh  aaered^  first  etttt  month;  thirty  days;  moon 

<lf  SCFTKMinEB  or  OOTOBD. 

Day  1.— New  moon.    Beginning  of  the  dvII  vear. 

The  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii,  24;  Numb,  xziz, 
1,2). 
8.— Fast  for  the  death  of  G«daUah  (2  Kings  zzv,  25 ;  Jer. 
xll,  2). 

The  same  day,  the  abolition  of  written  contracts. 
The  wicked  kii^  having  forbidden  the  Israelites  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  (iod,  when  they  were  restored 
to  liberty  the  Asmonsans  or  Maccabees  ordained  that 
the  name  of  God  should  be  written  in  contracts  after 
this  manner:  *^In  such  a  year  of  the  high-priest  N., 
who  is  ndnister  of  the  most  high  (Sod,**  etc  The 
Judges  to  whom  these  writings  were  presented  decreed 
they  should  be  satisfied,  saying,  for  example,  ^^Gn  such 
ft  day,  such  a  debtor  shall  pay  such  a  sum,  according 
to  his  promise,  after  which  the  schedule  shall  be  torn.** 
But  it  was  found  that  the  name  of  God  was  taken  away 
out  of  the  writing,  and  thus  the  whole  became  oselees 
and  ineffectual ;  for  which  reason  they  abolidied  all 
thet>e  writtoi  contracts,  and  appointed  a  festival  day  In 
memory  of  it  (MegOL  Taanith^  c  7). 
5.— The  death  of  twenty  IsraeUtee.    Rabbi  AUba,  son  of 

Joseph,  dies  in  prison. 
7.— A  fast  on  account  of  the  worshipping  the  golden  calf, 
and  of  the  sentence  God  pronounced  against  Israel  in 
consequence  of  that  crime  (Elxod.  xxxii,  6-8,  84). 

10 A  fast  of  expiation  (Lev.  xxilL  19,  etc). 

15.— The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  octave  (Lev.  xzffl, 
84). 

21.— Hoeanna-Rabba.    The  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Taliemacles,  or  the  Feast  of  Branches. 

82.— The  octave  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

93.— The  rejoicing  for  the  law;  a  solemnity  tn  memory  of 

•    the  covenant  that  the  Lord  made  with  the  Hebrews  in 
giving  them  the  law  by  the  mediation  of  Moses. 

On  this  same  day;  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (1  Khigs  viU,  65,  66). 

80.— Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  thefoUowlng  month. 

MARCHESVAN  or  BUL. 

The  eighth  eaertd^  eecond  dvil  month;  twenty-nine  daye; 
moon  0/  GoTOBKB  &r  Novsmbkb. 
Day  1— The  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  month. 

6,  7.— A  fast,  because  Nebuchadnezzar  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Zedektah,  after  he  had  slain  his  children  before  his 
fece  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ;  Jer.  Ill,  10). 
19.— A  fast  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  [Thursday  n,  and  the 
Monday  following,  to  expiate  faults  c<mimitted  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  {Calendar^  ed.  Barto- 
locd). 
98.~A  feast  or  memorial  of  the  stones  of  the  altar,  pro- 
fened  by  the  Greeks,  which  were  laid  aside  in  expecta- 
ti<m  of  a  prophet  who  could  declare  to  wtvat  use  they 
might  be  applied  (1  Mace  Iv,  46;  MeffOL  Taan.  c  8). 
96.— A  feast  in  memory  of  some  places  nossessed  by  the 
Chithites,  which  the  Israelites  recovered  at  their  return 
from  the  captivity. 
A  dispute  of  Rabbin  Jochanan,  son  of  Zachai,  against 


CALENDAR      • 

the  Sadduoees,  who  pretended  that  the  loav«s  of  thi 
first-fruits  (Lev.  xxill,  17, 18)  were  not  to  be  ofinedai 
the  altar,  bat  to  be  eaten  hot  iMegOU  Taan.  c  9). 

CmSLEU. 

The  ninth  taered,  third  dvU  month;  thirty  daye;  mm 
of  NoyxMBBi  or  DBomteB. 
Day  L— New  moon,  or  the  firrt  dav  of  the  monttL 

8.— A  feast  In  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  Aimoagsn 
threw  out  of  the  courts,  where  the  CrentUes  had  placed 
them  (Jfsf/iU.  Toasniih). 

6.— A  fast  in  memory  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  ton  sad 
burnt  by  Jehoiakim  (4^r.  xxxvi,  28). 

7.— A  feast  in  menuny  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Gnat, 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  always  an  enemy  to  the 
sages  {MegilU  Tcuin.  e.  11). 
91.-/rhe  feast  of  Mount  (3«rizlm.  T\m  Jews  relate  that 
when  their  high-priest  Simon,  with  his  priests,  vent 
out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Cutheans  or  Ss- 
maritans  went  also,  and  desired  this  prince  to  give  then 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  aell  them  a  part  of 
Mount  Moriah,  which  request  Alexander  granted.  Bsl 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  afterward  jn-epenting  him- 
aelf,  and  Alexander  asking  him  what  he  desired,  SisHo 
entreated  him  not  to  suffer  the  Samaritans  to  det^o; 
the  Temple.  The  king  replied  to  him  that  be  deUvered 
that  people  into  his  hands,  and  he  might  do  what  bs 
ideased  with  them.  Then  the  high-prieat  and  Inhsb- 
Itanto  of  Jerusalem  took  the  Samaritans,  bond  a  bole 
through  their  beds,  and,  tying  them  to  their  honci' 
tails,  dragged  them  along  to  Mount  (Jerizim,  which  tbej 
ploughed  and  sowed  with  tares.  Just  as  the  Samaritaiv 
had  intended  to  do  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.   In 

-  memory  of  this  event  they  instituted  this  feetfril 
(comp.  SiVAM  25). 

94.— Prayers  for  rain  iCdlendar  Bartolocd). 

25.— The  dedication  or  renewing  of  the  Temple,  profesed 
by  order  of  Antlochns  Epiphanes,  and  purified  by  Jo- 
das  Maccabeus  (1  Mace  iv,  52;  2  Msec  il,  16;  Jolui 
X,  22).  This  feast  is  kept  with  its  ocUre.  Jowphot 
says  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  the  Feast  of  Ughir, 
ptffaaps,  he  says,  because  this  good  fortune  of  rest^iag 
the  Temple  to  its  ancient  use  appeared  to  the  Jews  si  a 
new  day  {Ant.  xii,  11).  But  the  Jewish  anthon  ghre 
another  reason  for  the  name  of  lights.  They  report 
that  when  they  were  employed  In  cleansing  the  TeBaiple, 
after  it  had  been  profaned  by  the  Greeks,  they  foasd 
there  only  one  small  phial  of  oil,  sealed  up  W  the  high- 
priest,  which  would  hardly  suffice  to  ke«>  In  the  lampe  w 
much  as  onanist;  but  God  permitted  that  it  should  Iset 
several  days,  till  they  had  time  to  make  more,  in  mem- 
ory of  which  the  Jews  lighted  up  several  lamps  in  Utdr 
synagogues  and  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.  (See  Sel- 
den,  De  Sfmed.  lib.  Hi,  cap.  18.)  Others  affirm  (as  tlie 
ScholagUeal  Hietoryy  also  Thomas  Aquinaa  and  Csrdl- 
nal  Hugo,  on  1  Mace,  iv,  52)  that  the  appellation  of  the 
Feast  or  Lights  was  a  memorial  of  that  fire  from  hear, 
en  which  inflamed  the  wood  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofier- 
lng^  as  reUtcd  in  2  Mace  I,  22. 

1<  me  think  this  feast  of  the  dedication  was  Instttnted 
In  memory  of  Judith.  (See  Slgon.  De  RepubL  Bdr. 
lib.  ill,  cap.  la)  But  it  is  doubted  whether  thb  oagbt 
to  be  understood  of  Judith,  daughter  of  Meraii,  who 
killed  H(dofemee,  or  of  another  Judith,  daughter  of 
Mattathias,  and  sister  of  Judas  Maccabseua,  who  slev 
Mlcanor,  as  they  tell  as.  (See  Gnnx.Zenuieh  David; 
Bfillenar.  4,  an.  622,  et  apud  Selden,  De  Synedriif^  Hb. 
ili,  cap.  18,  n.  11.)  This  last  Judith  Is  known  only  tz 
the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  and  is  not  mentioned  either 
in  the  Maocabeee  or  in  Josephus.  But  there  is  grest 
likelihood  that  the  Jews  have  altered  the  Greek  history 
of  Judith  to  place  it  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabsntf. 
A  prayer  for  rain.    Time  of  sowing  begins  In  Judss. 

80.~Alt«nute  of  the  new  moon  of  the  following  month. 

TEBETH. 

The  tenth  eaered^  fowrth  e(v(l  month;  twenly-4Une  daj/t; 
moon  cf  DzcsMBBB  or  Jaiotast. 
Day  1.— New  moon. 

6.— A  fast,  because  of  the  translation  of  the  law  oat  ci 
Hebrew  Into  Greek.    This  day  and  the  three  fcUowtog 
da^  were  overcast  by  thick  darkness. 
The  fest  of  the  tenth  month  iCalmd,  Bartolocd). 
9.— A  fest  for  which  the  rabbins  assign  no  reason. 
10.— A  fast  In  memory  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebo- 

chadnezzar  t2  Kings  xxv,  1). 
98.— A  feast  in  memory  of  tlie  exclusion  of  the  Sadduceet 
out  of  the  Sanhedrim,  where  they  had  all  the  power  In 
the  time  of  King  Alexander  Jannspus.  Rabbi  Simeon, 
son  of  Shatach,  found  means  of  exdodlng  them  ooa 
after  another,  and  of  substituting  Pharisees  (MtgiUath 
Taanith),    Comp.  Iiab  S8. 

SHEBAT. 
The  eleventh  eaered,  fifth  eivU  month;  thhrhj  daye;  moon 
of  Januakt  or  Fsbbuast. 

Day  1.— New  moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
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1-^  r^Joidng  for  the  doiUi  of  King  Alexander  Jann»- 
a,  a  great  enemy  to  the  PharlMea  {Mtfjill.  TaanithX 
4  or  5.— A  fut  in  memory  of  the  death  ci  the  elders  who 
nicceeded  Joshua  (Judg.  il,  10). 

18.— The  beginning  of  the  year  of  fareee ;  that  la,  fhmi 
lience  they  begin  to  eoont  the  foar  yean  during  whidi 
tne»  were  Judged  andean,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
]danted  (Lev.  ziz,  S3-S5).  Some  place  the  beginning 
of  Umm  font  yean  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  month. 

tt.— A  ftaat  in  memory  of  the  death  of  one  called  Nieoale- 
not,  who  liad  ordered  the  placing  imagee  or  flguree  In 
the  Temple,  which  was*  forlrfdden  by  the  law ;  but  he 
died,  and  his  orders  were  not  executed.  The  Jews 
place  this  under  the  high-priest  Simon  the  Just.  It  is 
not  known  wtio  this  Niscalenos  was  {MegiU,Tium.e.ll). 

28.— A  &st  for  the  war  of  the  ten  tribes  against  that  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  xx). 

"ney  also  call  to  remembrance  the  idol  of  Micah 
(Judg.  XTiH). 

tt.—A  memorial  of  the  death  of  Antloehns  EptphaneS)  an 
enemy  of  the  Jews  (1  Bfacc.  rU  1;  MegitL  Taanith), 

Ml— Alternate  new  moon  of  the  next  month. 

ADAR. 

Tht  tm{ffh  meredL,  »hBth  dvtt  month;  twmty-nin$  dayt; 
wson  ^FxfcATAXT  or  Maboh. 

Day  L— New  moon. 

7.— A  fkst,  because  of  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv,  5). 

8t  9— Tlie  trumpet  sounded  by  way  of  ttMulcsglTing  for 
the  rain  that  ftdl  in  this  month,  and  to  pray  for  it  in  ta- 
tnre  (MegiUath  Taetttith). 

A  fast  in  memory  of  the  schism  between  the  schools  of 
Sbammai  and  HiUd  [called  Taanith  Tsadehlm]. 

11— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  two  proselytes^ 
HoUianus  and  Pipos  his  brother,  whom  one  Tyrlnns  or 
Tulanns  would  have  compelled  to  break  the  law,  in  the 
dty  of  Laodlcea :  but  they  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
act  contrary  to  the  law  (Selden,  Ds  Sifnedr.  lib.  11!,  cap. 
U,  ex  MeffOL  TamtUh), 

11— EBther^s  fiut ;  probably  in  memoiyof  thatof  Brth.  ir, 
lb  (Oeneb.  and  Bartolood). 

A  feaH  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Nican<n',  an  enemy 
of  the  Jews  (1  Haec.  rU,  44;  9  Mace,  xr,  80,  etc). 
Some  of  the  Hebrews  insist  that  Nicanor  was  UUed  by 
Judith,  sister  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

14— Tlie  firat  Parim,  or  lesser  Feast  of  Lots  (Esth.  ix.  21). 
The  Jews  in  the  provinces  ceased  from  the  slauriiter  of 
their  enemies  on  Nlaan  14,  and  on  that  day  made  great 
r^oidng;  but  the  Jews  of  Shushan  continued  the 
akn^ter  till  Uie  15th ;  therefore  Mordecal  settled  the 
Feast  of  Lots  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  this  month. 

11— The  great  Feast  of  Pnrim  or  Lots;  the  second  Purtm. 
These  three  days,  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th,  are  common- 
fyeaDed  the  days  of  Mordecal,  thou^  the  feast  for  the 
«ath  of  NloaiMir  has  no  relation  either  to  Esther  or  to 
Mordecal 

The  coneetors  of  the  half  shekel,  paid  by  every  Israel- 
ite (Exod.  XXX,  18),  received  it  on  Adar  15  in  the  cities, 
and  on  the  95th  in  the  Temple  (Talmud,  Shfkalim). 

IT.— The  ddiverance  of  the  sages  of  Israel,  who,  flving 
from  the  persecution  of  Alexander  Janmsns,  king  of  the 
Jews,  retired  into  the  city  of  Eoslik  in  Arabia;  but, 
fioding  tlmqselves  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  by  the 
GentOes,  the  inbaUtanlB  of  the  place,  they  escaped  by 
B^t  (MefrOL  TaanithX 

Ml— A  feast  In  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  flfom  Ood  by 
one  colled  Onias  Uam-magel,  during  a  great  drought  in 
the  tfane  of  Alexander  Janneua  (MenilX,  TaanUhX 

21— The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  (Esra  vl, 
1^  Theday  Is  not  known,  so  some  put  it  on  the  18th; 
the  CaUnSar  of  SIgonins  puts  it  on  the  93d. 

9$.— A  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
by  which  the  kings  of  Oreeee  had  forbidden  the  Jews 
to  drenmcise  their  children,  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
10  decline  feraign  worship  {MegOX,  TaaanHht  et  (Jemar. 
Tamith,  a  9),— Calmet,  AppmSi, 

YE-ADAR. 

IirmoALABT  Moim. 

1^%M  (JU  ynr  eoneii^e  o/ fMrtcen  IiiiMir  tnofii^fts,  t%w  j>Iaot 
Aert.  hgweqfof  interoalation^  the  aeeond  nunUh  of  Aaar^  or 
Ve-Adar.   BeeYsAX. 

II.  Modem  Mian  Calendar  of^  Temperature  and 
Ayiaitwrtd  Products  o/PaletUnefor  each  Month  of  the 
r«ar.-.Thete  were  first  careftilly  collected  hy  J.  G. 
Bnhle,  in  a  prise  essay  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Gottingen,  printed  in  Latin  among  their  transao* 
tbns  onder  the  title  CaUmdarmin  Paleetinm  (Economic 
ow  (1785),  and  translated  at  large  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
tbe  Fragments  added  to  his  edition  of  Calmet's  Dietum- 
ofy  (nl,  698  sq.),  of  which  the  subjoined  synopsis  is  an 
*lvidgmeQt.  Much  Tslnable  information,  similarly 
oUained  from  Oriental  itineraries,  combined  with  per- 


sonal observation,  may  be  found  in  Kitto's  Phjft.  BisL 
of  Palest,  voL  ii,  ch.  vU.    See  also  the  art.  Palestims. 

JANUARY. 

Wmther. — According  to  the  seasons  (q.  v.)  as  divided  among 
the  Hebrews,  this  month  is  the  second  in  winter,  and  the  cold 
is  more  or  leas  severe  In  different  idttwtions.  There  is  fre- 
qoenUy  a  coosidenUe  fall  of  snow,  which,  however.  Is  speed* 
ily  dissolved  In  most  places.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  cold 
is  little  felt  (Josephua,  War^  v,  4).  Heavy  rains  now  ikll,  es- 
pecUUy  in  the  night,  which  swell  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Early 
in  the  day  the  thermometer  is  generallv  between  40^  and  46^. 
and  it  does  not  rise  above  8^  ot  4°  in  the  afternoon.  Toward 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  when  the  sky  is  dear,  it  becomes 
BO  hoi  that  travelers  cannot,  without  some  difficulty,  prose- 
cute their  Journey.    The  wind  is  generally  north  or  east 

iVodttcMofut.— AH  kinds  of  grain  or  com  are  now  sown. 
The  beans  are  In  blossom,  and  trees  in  leaf.  Earliest  appears 
the  blossom  of  the  almond  here,  even  before  it  has  leaves.  If 
the  winter  be  mild,  the  violet  fig  (of  a  longer  shape  than  the 
summer  fig,  and  gathered  eariy  m  the  spring)  is  still  found  on 
the  trees,  though  they  are  stripped  of  their  leaves.  The  mistle- 
toe and  the  cottoo-tree  now  flourish.  Among  the  flowers  and 
garden  herbs  of  this  month,  the  cauliflower,  the  blue  and  the 
white  hyacinth,  the  gold-streaked  daffodil,  different  violets, 
tulips  in  great  variety,  wormwood,  the  lentiso>tree.  anemones, 
ranoneulnses,  and  oolchicae,  a  Undof  IQy  resembling  the  Per- 
sian when  blown. 

FEBRUARY. 

FeofAcr.— This  is  much  the  same  as  during  the  last  month, 
except  that  toward  the  close,  in  southeriy  parts,  the  snow  ana 
rain  begin  to  cease.  like  the  other  features  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, this  month  is  clUefly  remarkaUe  for  heavy  showers  of 
rain  and  sometimes  falls  of  snow.  The  sky  Is  frequently  cov- 
ered with  clear  light  clouds;  the  atmosphere  becmnes  warm; 
the  wind  continu&g  north  or  east,  but  latteriy  changing  west- 
ward. During  the  firet  14  days  the  mereury  usually  stands 
between  42»  and  47o. 

Productions,— The  latter  erope  are  now  appearing  above 
ground,  and  a  ddightfril  verdure  begins  to  be  seen  on  vwerj 
side.  Bariey  continues  to  be  sown  tHl  the  middle  of  the 
month ;  beans  acquire  a  husk,  and  are  soon  fit  for  use;  canU- 
flowers  and  parsnips  are  now  gathered ;  the  peach  and  eariy 
apple  tree  are  blossoming,  and  a  great  variety  of  herbs  are  in 
flower,  which,  says  a  tnveller,  ^^  render  these  parts  so  delight- 
ful that  the  beholder  Is  often  charmed  and  transported  at  the 
sight"  (see  Thomson*s  TraoeU^  i,  187). 

MARCH. 

Weather.— In  Palestine  this  month  is  the  ftnvmnner  of 
spring,  but  rains,  with  thunder  and  hail,  are  not  yet  over  (P». 
cocke*s  TranelSy  11,  llX  The  weather  Is  generally  warm  and 
temperate,  except  on  the  mountains,  and  sometimes  extreme- 
ly hot,  especially  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  (Thomson's  Travels^ 
il.  27).  In  the  middle  <n  the  month,  the  mercury  stands  at 
m"*^  and  nearer  the  close  between  66°  and  &3<*  (Russel,  Aleppo^ 
p.  140, 160).  Toward  the  end,  the  rivera  are  much  swollen  by 
rain  and  the  thawing  of  snow  upon  the  tops  of  mountains 
(^gmont  and  Heyman*8  Travels,  i,  886).  Earthquakes  some- 
times take  place,  and  they  are  accounted  for  by  Shaw  in  his 
TVtuwb,  p.  186. 

/*/t)due£um«.~While  the  wheat  is  scarcely  in  ear,  the  bar- 
ley is  now  ripe  in  Jericho  (Shaw*s  Traoels^  p.  200, 291).  Indian 
whwt,  rice,  and  com  of  Damascus  are  now  sown  In  Lower 
E^TPt  CThomson's  7VtnM^  ii,  160).  Several  kinds  of  pulse, 
as  beans,  lentils,  and  chick-pease,  become  ripe  (Itintr.  VL  Tu- 
dd.  p.  1(H).  Every  tree  is  at  this  time  in  full  leaf  (Russel*s 
A  leppOy  p.  10).  The  fig,  the  palm,  etc,  together  with  many 
shmbs  and  herbs,  are  now  in  blossom.  The  Jericho  plum  be- 
gins to  ripen.  The  vine,  having  yielded  its  first  clusters,  is 
pruned.  Various  aromatic  garden  herbs  are  becoming  fit  for 
naeu 

AFBIL. 

F«rt*«r.— The  "latter  rates"  (ttjipi^,  S^moO  now  fUl, 
as  Eorte asserts  (Reiss  naeh  dem gelobten  Lande^ p.  480);  and 
Shaw  afiirms  that  none  are  observed  after  them  until  summer 
(7Vaiw2a,p.20O).  The  rain  ceases  about  the  close  of  the  month, 
and  the  uty  generally  becomes  serene.  The  sun's  heat  is  ex- 
cessive in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  but  in  other  parts  of  Judssa 
the  spring  Is  now  most  dellghtftil  (Maufidreirs  Jofir.  p.  96). 
Concendng  the  meteoroloKy  of  Palestine,  some  interesting  ob- 
servattona  are  made  by  Mariti  (ViapgU  i^i  <^)  "^^  ^-  ^^^ 
(Travels^  p.  289X    The  mercury  advances  from  60°  to  66°. 

ProduetionM.— The  time  of  harvest  depends  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  rainy  season.  After  the  rains  cease,  the  com  soon 
arrives  at  maturity,  according  to  the  situation.  Wheat,  sea 
or  spelt,  and  barley,  now  ripen  (Korte*s  Reiee^  p.  187;  Itiner, 
Hiernsolym.  p.  98).  The  spring  fig  is  still  hard  (Shaw,  p.  290). 
The  almond  and  orange  trees  now  produce  frait  (Maundrell,  n. 
62),  and  the  terebinth-tree  (''oak,'^Cel8ii  HifrohoK  p.  84)  Is  hi 
blossom  (Sandys,  p.  176X  A  new  shoot,  bearing  frmlt,  springs 
from  that  branch  of  the  vine  that  was  left  in  the  former  menu, 
which  must  now  be  lopped  (Brocard,  De*er(pt.  T,  8.  p.  882). 
Syria  and  Palestine  produce  canes  frvm  which  they  obtain  su- 
gar (Ignatius  voo  RheinfiBlden,  Hierowlym.  Pitger/ahrt,  p.  46, 
47X    Tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones,  ete.,  ete.,  an  now  in 
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flower  at  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  jfTherenot,  Ul,  M;  Raawolf,  t, 
58).  The  gnus  ia  now  very  high,  and  the  Araba  lead  out  their 
horaea  to  pasture  (Maritl«  ii,  26,  28).  The  same  ia  likewiae 
done  in  Penia  (Chardln,  iii,  12). 

MAY. 

IFeatAer.-4n  thia  month  the  eununer  aeaaon  oommenoei, 
when  the  exceaaive  heat  of  the  ann  renders  the  earth  barren 
(Kcffte,  p.  257).  A  few  ahowers  are  obaenred  about  Aleppo, 
ioroetimea  aocompanied  with  hail  and  thunder  (Ruaael,  p.  151). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  mercury  reachea  70^;  then 
It  risea  gradually  from  Td**  to  80<>,  being  greatly  aiSBCted  by 
the  direction  of  the  variable  winda.  The  anowa  on  Lebanon 
thaw  rapidly  now,  bat  the  oold  ia  atiU  rery  aharp  on  the  anm- 
mita  (Maundrell,  p.  286). 

FroduetUma.— The  harrest  is  eomnleted  during  this  month. 
Wheat  ia  now  eut  in  Galilee  (HaaacAqulst,  p.  84).  About  the 
beginning  of  the  month  bariey  la  generally  ripe  (Egmont  and 
Heyman'a  TraveUy  ii,  27X  Rice,  however,  ia  not  quite  ripe 
(SchweigKer,  p.  817).  The  earty  applea  in  Paleatine  now  come 
to  maturiW,  at  leaat  toward  the  end  of  this  month  (Pococke, 
U,  126).  The  common  eariy  applea  may  now  be  gathered  In 
the  warmer  aituatlona,  but  the  better  varietiea  ripen  later 
(Shaw*a  TraoeU,  p.  129).  Gotton  ia  aaid  to  be  aown  in  the 
Holy  Land  at  thia  period  (Uaaaelquiat,  p.  176).  The  eariy 
shoota  of  the  vine,  which  had  beoi  lopped,  now  poduee  the 
latter  grapea  (Brocard,  Z>0ser.  Ter.  SaneL  p.  882,  888).  They 
stUl  continue,  after  the  harvest,  to  aow  varioua  garden  herbs, 
part  of  which  are  unknown  to  ue;  and  many  of  them,  aa  en- 
cnmba«,  caulfflowera,  and  others,  come  to  maturity  twice  In 
the  same  year,  in  apring  and  autumn  (Korte,  p.  187).  In  Pal- 
eatine the  graaa  and  herba  have  grown  to  auch  a  he^t  this 
month,  that  when  Thevenot  waa  riding  from  Nazareth  to  Acre, 
on  the  8th  of  Mav,  they  reached  the  girth  of  his  saddle  iVoy- 
ages  au  Lwoml^  ii,  671). 

JL*NR 

IFM^Aer.— During  thia  month  the  aky  ia  generally  dear, 
and  the  weather  beoomee  extremely  hot  (RadsiviTa  piereffrin. 
Hitrotolynu  p.  27).  Aa  the  month  advances,  the  mercury 
gradually  riaea  in  the  morning  from  76^  to  80^;  in  the  after- 
noon it  atanda  between  84^  and  92<>  (Thevenot,  ill,  102).  The 
inhabltanta  paaa  their  nights  in  summer  upon  tlie  roofii  of  their 
houses,  wliich  are  not  rendered  damp  by  any  dew  (Rusad,  p. 
152).  The  snmmitB  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  are  not, 
however,  jret  free  from  snow  (Pooocke.  ii,  158). 

Produetiima.—Ai  Aleppo  the  com  is  sometimes  not  all  cut 
before  the  beginning  of  June;  although  Russel's  teetfanony 
differs  from  this  assertion  of  Tbevenot*s,  yet  Shaw  eays  that  In 
Africa  the  harvest  sometimes  lasts  till  the  end  of  June  (7Vav- 
<{«,  p.  128).  The  eariyflgs,  black  and  white,  now  ripen  and 
Immediately  <aU  off.  When  they  do  not  come  to  thefar  proper 
iise  and  maturity,  tbey  are  called  D*^JlD,  Skwiot^  which 
names  are  used  for  nnripe  fruit  in  genenil.  The  process  of 
oapriflcatlon  is  now  performed  (Shaw,  p.  296).  Apples  (a  few 
of  the  eariiest  of  the  better  sorts),  plums,  mulberries,  cherries, 
etc,  are  also  ripe  in  this  month,  but  of  the  last  there  are  very 
few  trees  In  Palestine.  The  cedar  gum,  or  cfdrhtm.  a  clear 
white  resin,  which  Is  said  to  have  great  medicinal  virtue 
when  hardened,  distils  apontaneouely  In  the  summer  time, 
and  without  any  incision  being  made,  from  the  bark  of  the 
eoniferoua  cedar.  In  extracting  a  greater  quantity,  they  cut 
the  bark  (Arvleut,  Mem,  11,  413,  414).  Of  the  ahmba  and 
herba,  the  balm-tree  ia  worthy  of  notice,  which  growa  chiefly 
about  Jericha  From  this  the  Arabe,  by  making  an  incision, 
get  the  **  Balm  of  GOead**  daring  this  and  two  following  months 
(Sandvs,  TVmr,  p.  197).  The  Arabs,  as  the  summer  advances, 
lead  their  flocks  to  the  hills  northward  (De  la  Boque,  Voyogf^ 
p.  174;  Radxlvil,  p.  45).  --»      j^  i 

JULY. 

Weather.^AU  travellers  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  open 
air  this  month  affirm  that  the  heat  Is  now  extremdy  Intense. 
Radxivn  foand  the  brooka  of  the  *^  valley  of  the  terebinths'* 
dried  up  on  the  9th.  At  Jemaalem  the  heat  ia  much  less  than 
aboat  Jericho  {Pfngrin.  HiertMoL  p.  97,  9Si.  The  snow  on 
the  tope  of  mountains,  thawing  gradually  during  the  summer, 
yields  a  large  supply  of  water  to  the  brooka  below.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  afilrmed  that  the  snows  on  the  summits  of  I^b- 
anon  are  entirely  dissolved  every  year  (Korte,  p.  419).  The 
winds  generally  blow  fh>m  the  west,  but,  when  they  fail,  the 
heat  is  excessive.  The  mercury  usually  stands,  in  the  begin- 
nhig  of  the  month,  at  80<*,  and  toward  the  end  at  65<>  or  86<* 
(Rnssel,  p.  152, 163). 

iVoducf/owA— Grapea  are  now  ripe  about  Aleppo,  but  re- 
main till  November  or  December  (Korte,  p.  671).  Dates  are 
to  be  found  ripe  at  Jericho,  but  they  seldom  come  to  maturity 
at  Jerusalem  (Shaw,  p.  297).  Apple  and  pear  trees  present 
ripe  fruit,  but  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  nectarine  jields  a 
fruit  most  agreeable  in  flavor  and  immense  In  slse  (i^haw,  p. 
129,  180).  The  vintage  begins  In  fevored  situations.  The 
cauliflower  and  parsnip  are  sown  this  month  (Runsel,  p.  ?5; 
Shaw,  p.  126).  The  gourd  called  ettrtd  ripens  (Russel,  p.  26). 
There  la  no  longer  a  aopply  of  paatorage  tar  the  eatUe  CSiaw, 
PL  150). 

AUGUST. 

WMther.—The  aky  la  aerene  and  feir  during  thia  month, 
and  the  heat  ia  extreme  (Schalz,Ire<^dfldoAae.v,  872).    Tbe 


mereury,  until  tiioae  daya  when  the  donda  rise,  eoaUniMi  tht 
aame  aa  in  the  laat  month;  afterward  it  fella  aboat  4*  or  6^. 
So  at  Aleppo  (Ruaael,  p.  162).  On  the  18th  soow  ie  aaen  on 
the  summits  of  Lebanon  (Korte,  Keiae^  p.  471). 

/Vodtffl  ions.— The  first  clusters  of  the  vine,  whicb  blnaarai 
ed  at  Antaradus  In  Mareh,  now  oome  to  maturity,  ai^  are 
ready  for  gathering  (Brocard,  p.  888).    The  fig,  properly  lo 


called,  which  remains  a  long  while  on  the  tree,  and  is  alvayi 
reckoned,  in  tlw  sacred  wrUlngs,  among  summer  frnit,  may 
now  be  gathered  at  Algiers  (Shaw,  p.  120).    Tbe  cultivated 


olive-tree  yields  ripe  olives  this  month  In  the  environs  of  Jcrl- 
cho  (Tachudl,  Reym).  Pomegranates  ripen.  The  ehrub  ai- 
Hetmif^  brought  out  of  Egypt  Into  Palestine,  puts  forth  leaves 
this  month,  and  then  ftiagrant  bloasoms,  whleh  the  Turks,  hj 
various  artificial  methods,  endeavor  to  prodnoe  eooner  (Bu- 
woli;i,68). 

SEPTEMBER. 

Weather.—ThB  mercury  remains  the  same  at  the  t^ifliiiwiwg 
of  thia  month  aa  at  Uie  end  of  Augnat,  except  that  In  the  after- 
noon it  risea  (Russel,  p.  14).  Although  the  days  are  very  hot, 
the  nighto  are  extremely  cold  (Schulxe,  p.  417-tfO).  Rata 
falls  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  but  the  iminy  season  gen- 
erally c<»nmenoes  now  (TschudI,  p.  286). 

ProdvetionM. — Russel  says  that  the  Syrians  begin  to  ploag^ 
about  the  end  of  this  month  (Aleppoyp.  16).  The  palm  pre- 
sents ripe  datea  now  in  Upper  Egypt  (Radxlvil,  p.  179).  Tbe 
pomegranate,  pear,  and  plum  trees  are  laden  with  frnlt  ia 
thia  month  in  the  gardena  of  Damaacua  (Scholze,  p.  448). 
According  to  Korte,  cotton,  which  waa  aown  the  year  before, 
and  haa  lain  all  tbe  winter,  ia  now  gathered  ripe  {RetMt  p. 
576). 

OCTOBER. 

Weather.— Tfno  extreme  heat  Is  now  abated,  although  eta 
great  in  the  daytime,  the  air  being  rondi  refreshed  by  cold  fai 
the  night,  by  which  the  dew,  that  Is  much  more  dense  In  this 
southern  climate.  Is  fttwen  (Korte,  p.  257).  The  rains  which 
now  ikU  are  called  eariy  or  former  rains  (n^i*%  vpmmo<),  and 
come  in  frequent  showers.  The  winds  are  seldom  very  atnog, 
but  variable.  After  the  rains  the  mercury  descends  gimdnal- 
ly  to  60<*  (RusaeTa  Alappo^  p.  166). 

/VoduoffofM.— Wheat  la  aown  by  the  Araba  ahont  Algiers 
In  the  middle  of  thia  month  (Shaw,  p.  128).  Rnsael  Inforen 
ua  that  H  Is  sown  at  Aleppo  about  the  same  time;  so  that  It 
seems  probable  this  Is  the  time  of  sowing  it  in  Palestine  {Al^t- 
;;o,p.l6).  The  third  dusters  of  the  vine,  which  In  the  month 
of  May  had  produced  another  small  branch,  loaded  with  the 
latter  grapea,  must  be  gathered  this  month  (Bronard,  p.  33S). 
The  olive-tree  produces  ripe  olives  toward  the  latter  end  of 
October  in  the  empfre  of  Morocco,  and  the  pomegranate  also 
now  yields  ripe  ftnit  at  the  same  place  (Hriet,  p.  804,  807). 
Lettuces,  endives,  cresses,  spinach,  beets,  etc,  may  be  gather- 
ed at  Algiera  tram  this  month  tfll  June  (Shaw*s  Travels,  n. 
126).  ^ 

NOVEMBER. 

Weathsr.—Jt  the  rains  have  not  already  feUen,  thev  certain, 
ly  fall  this  month  (Shaw*s  TraveU,  p.  990).  The  aim*a  heat, 
although  not  so  great  in  the  daytime,  is,  however,  etlQ  vio- 
lent; but  the  nights  are  very  oold  and  uncomfortable  for 
travellers,  many  of  whom  Journey  by  night,  carrying  tordws 
before  them  (Ck>tovic  Hin.  Hieros.  p.  834).  The  mercury;,  as 
the  month  advances,  gradually  falls  from  60^  to  00^  (Rnaael, 
p.  156). 

Productions.— TMi  Is  the  time  for  the  general  aowlnf^  of 
com,  as  wheat,  sea  or  apelt,  and  barley,  in  Paleatine,  at  Al^- 
po,  and  In  Lower  Egypt  (Korte,  p.  189;  Shaw,  p.  128).  Datea 
are  stUl  gathered  in  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  this  month  (Tlkcai- 
son,  ii,  176).  The  trees  till  this  period  retain  their  leaves; 
and  at  Aleppo  the  vintage  UstB  to  the  15th  inat  (Russel,  p.  14). 

DECEMBER. 

Weather.— Thia  is  the  firet  winter  month ;  the  cold  is  ptere- 
ing,  and  sometimes  fetal  to  those  not  inured  to  the  climate. 
Yet  rain  is  more  common  than  snow,  which,  when  it  fiiBa, 
very  quickly  thaws  (Korte,  p.  585;  Mariti,  it  187).  The 
winds,  as  in  the  last  month,  nsutflv  blow  fh>m  the  east  or 
north.  They  are  seldom  vic^t.  Trie  mereury  stands  at  46^, 
and  is  aul^ect  to  very  alight  alterations  (Russel,  p.  165, 166). 

iVodiic^!on«.— Com  and  pulse  are  sown  during  this  month, 
aa  at  the  end  of  October.  Sugar-canes  now  ripen,  and  are 
cut  down  at  Cyprus  (Ck>tovicns,  lUner.  Hieron.  p.  187).  The 
grass  and  herbs  are  again  springing  out  of  the  ground  nftw 
the  rains,  and  the  Arabs  now  drive  Uieir  flocks  down  froat  the 
mountains  into  the  plains  (Raui^olf,  i,  118).  See  Aobicxjltuxb. 

CALENDAR,  Romah.  For  this  in  its  most  com. 
plete  and  final  form,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Julius 
Cesar,  who,  during  his  ofiSoe  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  un- 
dertook  the  memorable  task  known  as  the  "reform 
of  the  calendar.**  The  Roman  year  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted of  856  days,  with  a  month  of  thirty  days  inter- 
calated every  third  year,  so  that  tbe  average  length 
of  the  year  was  865  days.  Tliis  arrangement  was  at- 
tributed to  Numa  Pompilius,  who  added  two  months 
to  the  short  year  of  Rcanulns ;  its  regulation  was  left 
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lo  tbe  poDtiifo.  Iftheintercalatioiiliadbeeiiregiilar- 
Ij  made,  tiie  Bomans  would  hare  lost  nearly  one  day 
in  every  four  years,  sinoe  the  zeal  len£^  of  the  8olar 
jear  is  about  866^  days;  batihe  bnsiness  was  so  care- 
iMsly  execoted  that  tito  diflferenoe  between  the  civil 
sad  the  solar  year  sometimes  amounted  to  several 
mooths.  Oosar  called  on  the  astronomers,  especially 
on  Soeigenes  of  Alexandria,  to  rectify  the  discrepancy 
and  prevent  fatnre  error.  It  was  determined  to  make 
tlie  first  of  Jannary  of  the  Roman  year  U.G-  709  coin- 
cide with  the  first  of  Janoary  of  the  solar  ypar  which 
we  call  B.C.  45.  Bnt  it  was  calcnlated  that  this  Jan. 
1  of  the  year  U.C.  709  wsold  be  67  days  in  advance  of 
the  tme  time;  in  otiier  words,  It  would  not  concur 
with  Jan.  1  of  B.C.  45,  bnt  with  Oct.  22  of  KC.  46. 
Two  intercalary  months,  making  together  67  days, 
were  therefore  inserted  between  the  last  Zay  of  No- 
vember and  the  first  of  December  of  the  year  U.C. 
708.  An  intercalary  month  of  38  days  had  already 
been  added  to  February  of  that  year,  according  to  the 
old  method.  The  Boman  year  706  was  thus  made  to 
condstin  all  of  the  prodigious  number  of  445  days  (t  e. 
tt5+28+67).  It  was  hence  scoffingly  called  **the 
year  of  conAisiaii ;"  more  justly  it  should  be  named,  as 
Maerobius  observes,  **  the  last  year  of  confbsion.**  To 
prevent  f^iture  errors,  the  year  was  lengthened  from 
855  to  865  days,  oach  month  except  February  being 
lengtfwned  (by  one  or  two  days,  nearly  aheiiiatelyX 
acooiding  to  the  role  which  we  still  observe.  Bnt  as 
the  solar  year  consists  of  very  nearly  865^  days,  it  was 
maaifestly  necessary  to  add  one  day  in  every  fodr 
years,  and  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  February,  as  at 
pce«ent  hi  our  "  leap  year."  Such  was  the  funons 
JuUtm  Catmdar^  which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  con- 
tiaues  in  use  in  all  Christian  oountriee  to  the  present 

Gr^forian  Calendar, — ^The  addition  of  one  day  for 
eveiy  four  years  would  be  correct  if  the  solar  year 
esDiisted  exactly  of  865^  days,  or  865  days  and  6  hours ; 
bot»  fai  hdt  it  consists  of  only  865  days,  5  hours,  47 
minutes,  51|  seconds ;  so  that  the  Julian  year  is  longer 
thin  the  true  solar  year  by  about  12  minutes.  Cie- 
stf 's  astronomers  are  supposed  to  have  been  aware  of 
this,  but  to  have  neglected  it  Accordingly,  in  the 
jeer  A.D.  1582,  the  beginning  of  the  Julia|i  year  was 
fon&d  to  be  about  18  days  behind  the  true  time,  the 
venud  equinox  falling  on  the  11th  Instead  of  the  21st 
of  March,  its  date  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  825. 
The  time  of  Easter,  therefore,  and  of  the  other  mova- 
ble festivals,  had  been  unsettled  by  the  progressive 
noession  of  days,  and  it  was  matter  of  importance  for 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  purposes  that  the  calen- 
dar should  be  rectified.  Pope  Gregory  XIII  (q.  v.) 
theieliDte  "  ordained  that  ten  days  shotdd  be  deducted 
from  the  year  1582,  by  calling  what,  according  to  the 
old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  15th  of  October,  1582 ;  imd  in  order  that  this 
fsj^acement  might  not  recur,  it  was  forther  ordained 
that  every  hundredth  year  (1800,  1900,  2100,  etc.) 
drnzld  not  be  counted  a  leap-year,  except  every  fourth 
hundredth,  beginning  with  2000.  In  this  way  the  dif- 
ference between  the  civil  and  the  natural  year  will  not 
imoant  to  a  day  in  5000  years.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  part  of  Italy  the  pope  was  exactly  obeyed.  In 
Frnee  ^  changa  took  place  in  the  same  year,  by 
ollmg  the  10th  the  20th  of  December.  In  the  Low 
Goontriea,  the  change  was  from  the  15th  of  December 
to  the  25th ;  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part 
of  tbe  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Romanist 
Bstions  in  general  adopted  the  style  ordained  by  their 
sorereiga  pontiff;  bnt  the  Protestants  were  then  too 
modi  inflsoned  against  Romanism  in  all  its  relations 
to  leceive  even  a  purely  scientific  improvement  from 
nch  hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  Low  Countries, 
at  leogdi  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had  become  neces- 
wy  to  omit  efesm  instead  of  ten  days.    Abilltothis 


effect  had  been  brought  before  tiie  Parliament  of  Eng^ 
land  in  1585,  bnt  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.*  It  was  not 
till  1751,  and  after  great  inconvenience  had  been  ex- 
perienced for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the  difference 
of  the  reckoning,  tiiat  an  act  was  passed  (24  Geo.  II, 
1751)  for  equalizing  the  style  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  that  used  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
It  was  then  enacted  that  eleven  days  should  be  omit- 
ted after  the  M  of  September,  1752,  so  that  the  ensu- 
ing day  shoi^^  the  14th."  Russia  still  adheres  to 
the  Old  Style,  so  that  her  reckoning  is  now  12  days 
behind  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Calendar  of  the  Frmdi  RepubUe. — ^By  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  on  Nov.  24, 1798,  It  was  ordained 
that  a  new  era  should  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  Sept.  22,  1792;  the  midnight  preceding 
which,  being  the  autumnal  equinox,  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  epoch,  from  which  the  years  were  to  be  reckoned 
as  Tear  One,  Tear  Two,  etc  The  year  was  divided 
into  12  months,  each  of  30  days,  to  which  new  names 
were  given,  as  Vendhniaire  (vintage  month),  Brumaire 
(fo^gy  month),  Frimaire  (fnst  month),  etc.  The 
months  were  divided  into  periods  of  10  days,  called 
Prinddl,  Duodi,  Tridi,  etc.  The  tenth  day  was  to  be 
the  day  of  rest,  the  Christian  Sabbath  being  done 
away.  Five  intercalary  days  were  added  for  each 
year,  viz.  the  festivals  of  (rfimis.  Labor,  Action,  i2o- 
vxtrd,  Opinion.  In  every  fifth  year  there  was  to  be 
an  intercalary  festival  of  The  RevohOion,  This  calen- 
dar went  into  use  Nov.  26, 1798,  and  was  abolished  in 
1805  by  Napoleon,  who  ordered  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar to  be  resumed  on  Jan.  1, 1806.— Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  ii,  886 ;  Penny  CydopcBdia,  s.  v. ;  Cham- 
bers^s  Encyclopcedia,  s.  v.     See  Chronology. 

CALENDAR,  Ecclbsiastical.— I.  A  table  of  the 
order  and  series  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and  holy  days 
in  the  year  (so  called  from  the  C4denda,  or  first  day  of 
the  Roman  month).  The  oldest  extant  calendar  con- 
taining the  Christian  festivals  is  that  of  SUvius  (A.D. 
448),  published  in  the  Acta  Sonet,  June  (vii,  176), 
There  is  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  4th  century,  covering  the  latter  part  of  Qo 
tober  and  the  whole  of  November,  which  gives  seven 
days  with  saints'  names.  It  may  be  found  hi  Mai, 
Scriptor,  Veter.  nova  coUectio,  v,  1.  See  Fbasts  and 
Fasts. 

IL  The  Fatti,  or  catalogues  in  which  difi^rent 
churches  preserved  tbe  names  of  those  saints  whom 
they  especially  honored,  as  their  bbhops,  martyrs, 
etc.,  to  which  they  added  the  names  of  some  other 
saints,  but  generally  those  of  the  neighboring  church^ 
ee.  The  calendars  diffsred  from  the  martytologies 
in  this,  that  the  former  contained  but  few  names  of 
saints  unconnected  with  the  particular  church;  the 
latter  contained  all  the  saints  honored  by  the  whole 
Church.  The  most  ancient  known  calendar  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which,  acoordmg  to  Baillet,  was 
formed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  under 
Pope  Liberius,  or,  according  to  Chatelafai,  in  886,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  (Antwerp,  1684,  ed.  Boncher).  See 
Landon,  EccL  Diet,  ii,  486.  The  most  c(^ions  work  on 
tbe  subject  is  Assemani,  Kaiendaria  Ecclenm  Univmta 
(Rom.  1755,  6  vols.  4to).  Tbe  present  Saints*  Calen- 
dar of  the  Romish  Church  is  very  copious:  it  may  be 
fonnd,  more  or  less  complete,  in  the  Roman  almanacs 
from  3rear  to  year. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  retafaied  the  Roman- 
ist Calendar  (with  the  saints*  days  of  that  age)  at  the 
Reformation.  Professor  Piper  constructed  in  1850  an 
Evangelical  Calendar  for  the  use  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany,  which  is  issued  annually,  frill  of 
biographical  and  other  matter  of  interest,  along  with 
the  calendar  of  feasts,  fests,  etc.  See  Piper,  Die  Ver* 
beeterung  d,  Evang.  KaUnden  (Berlin,  1850). 

The  calendar  of  the  Church  of  En^and,  as  it  stands 
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in  the  large  editions  of  the  Prayer4x>ok,  oonsiats  of 
nine  oolonms :  the  first  contains  tlie  golden  number  or 
cycle  of  the  moon ;  the  second  shows  the  days  of  the 
month  in  their  numerical  order ;  the  third  contains  the 
Dominical  or  Sunday  letter;  the  fourth  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides  (this  was  the  Roman  method  of  com- 
putation, and  was  used  by  the  early  Christians) ;  the 
fifth  contains  the  holy  days  of  the  Church,  as  also 
some  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  set  down  for 
public  convenience  rather  than  for  re^^ence ;  and  the 
remaining  four  contain  the  portions  ^Bcripture  and 
of  the  Apocrypha  appointed  for  the  dal^lessons. 

The  list  of  saints'  days  and  festivals  includes  a  num- 
ber of  the  Romish  holidays,  properly  so  called,  viz. :  Lu- 
dan,  priest  and  martjr,  Jan.  8 ;  Hilary,  bishop  and  con- 
fessor, Jan.  18 ;  Prisca,  virgin  and  martyr,  Jan.  18 ; 
Fabian,  bishop  and  martyr,  Jan.  20 ;  Agnes,  virgin  and 
martyr,  Jan.  21 ;  Vincent,  deacon  and  martyr,  Jan. 
22 ;  Blasius,  bishop  and  martyr,  Feb.  8 ;  Agatha,  vir- 
gin  and  martyr,  Feb.  6 ;  Valentine,  bishop  and  martyr, 
Feb.  14;  David,  tutelar  saint  of  Wales,  March  1; 
Cedde  or  Chad,  bishop,  Blarch  2 ;  Perpetua,  martyr, 
March  7;  Gregory,  bishop  and  confessor,  Bfarch  12; 
Patrick,  tutelar  sahit  of  Ireland,  March  17 ;  Edward, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  March  18 ;  Benedict,  abbot, 
March  21;  Richard,  bishop,  April  8;  Ambrose,  bish- 
op, April  4 ;  Alphege,  archbishop,  April  19 ;  George, 
saint  and  martyr,  April  23;  Cross,  invention  of.  May 
8;  John,  saint,  evangelist.  May  6;  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop. May  19 ;  Augustine,  archbishop.  May  26 ; 
Bede,  venerable.  May  27 ;  Nicomede,  martjr,  June  1 ; 
Boniface,  bishop  and  martyr,  June  5;  Alban,  saint 
and  martyr,  June  17;  Edward,  translation  o^  June 
20 ;  Mary,  Virgin,  visitation  of;  July  2 ;  Martin,  bish- 
op and  confessor,  July  4 ;  Swithin,  bishop,  July  16 ; 
Margaret,  virgin  and  martyr,  July  20;  Magdalene, 
saint  Mary,  July  22;  Anne,  saint,  July  28;  Tiunmas 
Day,  Aug.  1 ;  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  Aug.  6 ; 
Jesus,  name  of,  Aug.  7;  Laurence,  archdeacon  and 
martyr,  Aug.  10;  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  Aug. 
28 ;  John  Baptbt,  beheading  of,  Aug.  29 ;  Giles,  abbot 
and  confessor,  Sept.  1;  Enurchus,  bishop,  Sept.  7; 
Mary,  Virgin,  nativity  of.  Sept  8 ;  Holy  Cross,  recov- 
ery of,  Sept.  14;  Lambert,  bishop  and  martyr,  Sept. 
17 ;  Cyprian,  archbishop  and  martyr,  Sept.  26  ;  Je- 
rome, priest  and  confessor,  Sept.  80 ;  Remigius,  bish- 
op, Oct.  1 ;  Faith,  virgin  and  martyr,  Oct.  6 ;  Denys, 
bishop  and  mar^,  Oct.  9;  Edwsjxl,  translation  of, 
Oct.  18 ;  Ethelreda,  virgin,  Oct.  17 ;  Crispin,  saint  and 
martyr,  Oct  25 ;  Leonard,  confessor,  Nov.  6 ;  Martin, 
bishop  and  confessor,  Nov.  11 ;  Britins,  bishop,  Nov. 
18;  Machutus,  bishop,  Nov.  15;  Hugh,  bishop,  Nov. 
17 ;  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  Nov.  20 ;  Cecilia,  vir- 
gin and  mar^,  Nov.  22 ;  Clement  I,  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr, Nov.  28;  Catharine,  virgin  and  martyr,  Nov.  25; 
Nicholas,  bishop,  Dec.  6;  Lucy,  virgin  and  martyr, 
Dec.  18;  O  Sapientia,Dec.  16 ;  Silvester,  bishop,  Dec 
81. 

These  are  omitted  in  the  calendar  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  which  retains  only  the  scrip- 
tural festivals.  Wheatly  assigns  the  following  rea- 
sons for  their  retention  by  the  English  Church  : 

'*  Some  of  them  being  retained  upon  account  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  which  usually  make  their  returns  on 
these  days,  or  else  upon  the  days  before  or  after  them, 
which  are  called  in  the  writs  Vigil.  FeiL  or  Crtut,^  as  in 
Vigil.  Martin^  Fat,  Martin^  CrasL  Martin,  and  the 
like.  Others  are  probably  kept  in  the  calendar  for  the 
sake  of  such  tradesmen,  lumdicraftsmen,  and  others, 
as  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  tutelar 
saints,  as  the  Welshmen  do  of  St  David,  the  shoe- 
makers of  St.  Crispin,  etc.  And  again,  churches  being 
in  several  places  dedicated  to  some  or  other  of  these 
saints,  it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  such  places  to 
have  wakes  or  fairs  kept  upon  those  days,  so  that  the 
people  would  probably  be  displeased  if,  either  in  this 
or  the  former  case,  their  favorite  saint's  name  should 


be  left  out  of  the  calendar.  Besides,  the  hSstorks 
which  were  writ  before  the  Reformation  do  fluently 
speak  of  transactions  happening  upon  such  a  holy  day, 
or  about  such  a  time,  without  mentioning  the  month ; 
relating  one  thing  to  be  done  at  Lammas-tide,  and  uk- 
other  about  Martinmas,  etc.,  so  that,  were  these  names 
quite  left  out  of  the  calendar,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  when  several  of  these  transactions  happened. 
But  for  this  and  the  foregoing  reasons  our  second  le- 
formers  under  queen  Elizabeth  (dioogh  all  those  days 
had  been. omitted  in  both  books  of  king  Edward  VI, 
excepting  St  George's  Day,  Lammas  Day,  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  St  Clement,  which  were  in  his  secoad  book) 
thou^t  convenient  to  restore  the  names  of  them  to  the 
calendar,  though  not  with  any  regard  of  their  being 
kept  holy  by  the  Church."  —Wheatly,  On  Conumm 
Prayer^  ch.  i ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  62 ;  Piper, 
in  Hersog's  ReaUEncyktopddie,  vii,  282 ;  Coleman,  An- 
eient  ChritticmUg^  ch.  xxvi,  §  5;  ChritHan  Jianembran^ 
cer,  xl,  891. 

CBlen6&raxsiTeBtaxxkt  Feast  of  the  Cakndt.  TUs 
heathen  festival  was  retained  by  many  Christiaiis,  and 
is  called  beta  and  tfota.  It  was  in  some  periods  cde- 
brated,  with  great  indecencies,  under  the  ruaneB/abm 
kalendantn^  Jestum  kgpodiaconorumy  fettam  ttmttonmk 
In  later  times,  the  people  met  masked  in  the  chordies, 
and,  in  a  ludicrous  way,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
mock  bishop,  who  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  tlieai 
suited  to  the  festivity  of  the  occasion.  Fathers  and 
councils  long  labored  to  restrain  this  license,  but  to  lit- 
tTe  purpoee.  TertuUian,  Chiysostom,  and  Auipistine 
declaim,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  this  festival; 
and  the  CouncU  in  Trullo,  A.D.  692,  forbids  the 
dancings  which  were  used  both  by  men  and  wooMn, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  In  some  in- 
stances the  practice  of  sacrificing  a  calf  .was  adopted, 
especially  at  the  bota,  a  feast  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
Council  of  Auxerre  takes  notice  of  the  remains  of  some 
heathen  superstition  in  France,  in  oflRering  a  hind  or 
calf,  which  it  designates  a  diabolical  observation.— 
Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  bk.  xx ;  Farrar,  Eod,  Did.  a.  v. 

Calendftnim  Fratres,  or  Calendar  Brethren,  a  so- 
ciety formerly  spread  over  France,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Saxony 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  assembled  in  varioni 
places  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  to  regulate  the 
observance  of  the  ensuing  festivals,  the  distribution 
of  alms,  days  of  fiisting,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  etc 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  beneficial  society,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  afterward 
led  to  abuses,  carousals,  etc.,  and  most  of  the  societies 
were  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  Some,  however, 
were  still  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Even  in  the  Protestant  city  of  Bruns- 
wick a  *'  caland"  has  nominally  maintained  itself.  One 
caland  ("  the  caland  of  princes  at  Kahla")  consisted 
merely  of  members  of  princely  houses ;  several  (as,  e.  g. 
the  caland  at  Bergen)  of  knights  and  members  of  the 
higher  clergy ;  others  of  knights  only.  See  Feller, 
Din,  de  Fratr,  Kal.  (Franks  1692,  4to);  Blumberg, 
Ueber  d,  Calandtbmder  (Chemn.  1721);  Ledebur,  in 
vol.  iv  of  the  McLrHtche  Fortckungen  (Berl.  1850). 

Calf  (prop,  ia?,  eVA  fi^oc;  fem.  Hbjy,  egiak^ 
iafwXiQ]  somethnes  ^0  or  ^0,  par,  a  deer  or  young 
bullock ;  also  periphrastically  "iga  )^, »»  o/the  herd), 
the  young  of  the  ox  species.  SeeBsEVE;  Buu^etc. 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  calves,  be- 
cause they  were  made  use  of  commonly  in  sacrifices. 
The  "fatted  calf"  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  choicest  animal  food.  It  was  stall-fed,  ftequently 
with  special  reference  to  a  particular  festival  or  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  Amos  vi,  4; 
Luke  XV,  23).  The  allusion  in  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19,  is 
to  an  ancient  custom  of  ratifying  a  contract  or  cove- 
nant, in  the  observance  of  which  an  animal  was  slain 
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and  diTided,  and  the  parties  passed  between  the  parts 
(comp.  Homer,  //.  iii,  208),  signifying  their  willing- 
ness to  be  so  divided  themselves  if  they  failed  to  per- 
form their  covenant  (Gen.  xv,  9,  10, 17, 18).  The  ez- 
presaion  V  calves  of  our  lips,"  in  Uos.  ziv,  2,  is  figura- 
tive signifying  the  fruits  of  our  lips  (Wolf,  Juoenci  la- 
Monon,  Yiteb.  1711).  As  calves  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices,  the  injunction  requires  us  to  render  the  sacrifice 
of  prajer  and  praise  to  God,  instead  of  the  anhnal  sac- 
rifice (Heb.  xiii,  16).  See  Wemyss,  SynAoL  Diet.  s.  v. 
Compare  Heipbb. 

Calf-Worship.— This  appears  to  have  originated 
in  Egypt,  where  we  know  that  brutes  of  nearly  all 
sorts  were  lield  in  reverence  by  some  one  or  another 
of  the  various  nomes  into  which  that  country  was  di- 
vided. See  Animal  Worship.  Of  all  these  crea- 
tures, however,  the  calf^  or  rather  bullock,  seems  to 
have  been  most  generally  adored,  especially  a  peculiar 
description,  or  rather  peculiarly-colored  bull,  to  which, 
under  the  name  of  Apis  or  Blnevis,  divine  honors  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind  were  paid  throughout 
Egypt.  It  is  from  this  form  of  idolatry  that  the  scrip- 
tural examples  of  calf-worship  are  clearly  derived. 
Tet  it  is  possible  that  the  commentators  are  not  quite 
collect  in  supposing  i4f»f  to  be  the  deity  whose  wor- 
ship was  imitated  by  the  Jews,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  Egyptians  gave  that  name  to  a  living 
boll  which  they  worshipped  at  Memphis;  but  they 
also  worshipped  another  living  bull  in  the  city  of  On, 
or  Heliopolis,  which  they  called  Mne^  or,  according  to 
the  Greek  form,  MnevU,  and  which  they  adored  as  the 
living  emblem  of  the  sun.  Now  the  Israelites,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  living  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
in  or  near  which  Heliopolis  was  situated,  and  also  from 
the  connection  of  Joseph,  the  head  of  their  nation, 
with  one  of  the  priestly  families  of  that  city,  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  forms  of  idola- 
try. It  is  also  veiy  probable  that  many  of  them  had 
joined  in  those  rites  during  their  sojourn.  We  might 
therefore  naturaUy  suppose  that  they  would  adopt  them 
on  this  occasion ;  and  the  supposition  that 
they  did  so  is  confirmed  by  a  very  curious 
fact,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  as 
bearing  upon  tliis  question.  Champollion 
has  observed,  in  his  Panthkn  Egyptien^  that 
Moevis  is  said  by  Porphyry  and  Plutarch 
to  Yax%  been  a  hlcuk  bull,  as  Apis  unques- 
tionably was;  but  he  assures  us  that  this 
is  not  tiie  case  with  regard  to  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  £^7>t;  for,  although 
in  the  Egyptian  paintings  Apis  is  either  col- 
ored black  or  black  and  white,  Mnevis,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  only  figure  of  him 
hitherto  discovered,  is  colored  hright  sfeU 
lowif  evidently  with  the  intention  of  repre- 
senting a  ffoUen  image.  This  fiict,  though 
not  a  conclusive  proof^  afibrds  a  strong 


presumption  that  the  golden  calf  was  made  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form  and  color  of  the  images  of  Mne- 
vis. The  annexed  engraving  represents  this  sym- 
bolical deity  of  Heliopolis  as  he  is  painted  on  the  cof- 
fin of  a  mummy  at  Turin,  the  name  being  distlnctiy 
written  in  hieroglyphical  characters,  Mns,  without  the 
Greek  termination.  It  differs  in  color  only,  and  not  ^ 
in  form,  from  another  painting  on  the  same  cofiin, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Apis.  Both  have  the  same 
trappings— the  sun*s  disk  between  the  horns,  sur- 
mounted by  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  signifying 
justice,  and  the  whip,  the  emblem  of  power;  and  both 
are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  representing  the  spir- 
it of  the  gods.  The  bull  Mnevis  or  Mne — for  vis  is 
merely  a  Greek  termination — was  sumptuously  lodg^ 
in  the  city  On  or  Heliopolis,  and  this  is  all  that  we 
find  recorded  of  him  in  ancient  writers.  Far  more  an- 
cient than  Apis,  the  era  of  his  consecration  is  lost,  and 
perhaps  forever.  The  only  circumstance  which  is  of 
importance,  save  that  the  Israelites  fell  into  his  wor- 
ship, is  that  he  appears  to  have  represented  the  zodiacal 
sign  which  was  depicted  yellow,  while,  by  a  curious 
anomaly,  Apis,  whose  attributes  all  coincide  with  those 
of  the  sun,  was  black.  The  worship  paid  to  him, 
though  lasting  till  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  hie- 
rarchy, gradually  diminished  before  the  more  important 
and  popular  rites  of  Apis,  and  littie  is  said  of  Mnevis. 
The  following  account  is  chiefly  Arom  Kitto  and  Smith. 
1.  The  most  ancient  and  remarkable  notice  in  the 
Scriptures  on  this  head  is  that  of  the  golden  calf  which 
was  cast  by  Aaron  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
at  the  foot  of  SinaL  In  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  we  are  told 
that  Aaron,  constrained  by  the  people,  in  the  absence 
of  Moses,  made  a  molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings 
of  the  people,  to  represent  the  Elohim  which  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  He  is  also  said  to  have  "  finished 
it  with  a  graving-tool;'*  but  the  word  O'nn,  cAe're^, 
may  mean  a  mould  (comp.  2  Rings  v,  23,  Auth.  Vers. 
'*bag8;"  Sept.  ^uXacoif).  Bochart  (Hieroz,  lib.  ii, 
cap.  xxxlv)  expliTms  it  to  mean,  **  he  placed  the  ear- 
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1.  Bronze  Figure  of  Apia.    8.  The  Kaxto  on  Us  Bock. 

rings  in  a  bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii,  24). 
Probably,  however,  it  means  that,  after  the  calf  had 
been  cast,  Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured 
wings,  feathers,  and  other  marks  which  were  sim- 
ilarly represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  etc.  (Wil- 
kinson, iv,  848).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
ear-rings  would  have  provided  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  gold  required  for  a'  solid  figure.  More  prob- 
ably it  was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold, 
a  process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  E^pt. 
**A  gilded  ox  covered  with  a  pall"  was  an  emblem 
of  Osfais  (Wilkinson,  iv,  886).     See  Gold. 

To  punish  the  apostasy,  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then,  grinding  it  to  powder,  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced 
in  the  drinkers  efl^cts  similar  to  the  water  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v).  He  probably  adopted  this 
course  a^  the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow 
to  their  superstition  (Jerome,  Ep.  128;  Pint.  Ik 
Is.  p.  S62),  or  as  an  idlegcrical  act  (Job  xv,  16), 
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or  with  nferenoe  to  an  Egyptian  cnstom  (Herod,  ii, 
41;  Poll  Sjfnapsisj  in  loc).  It  has  always  been  a 
difficulty  to  explain  the  process  which  he  used;  some 
account  for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgot- 
ten art  (such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchemy) 
by  which  he  could  ^reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet 
{Origins  des  Lois)  invokes  the  assistanoe  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Banmgarten  easily 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  properties. 
Bochart  and  BosenmOUer  merely  think  that  he  cut, 
ground,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder,  such  as  was  need 
to  sprinlde  over  the  hair  (Joeephus,  AmL  viil,  7,  8). 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Heb.  term  here  ren- 
dered *'  burnt*'  (C)^^,  Sept  Karaicalui)  properly  has 
this  signification  (H&vemick's  Introd.  to  the  Pentat.  p. 
292).  Those  commentators  who  have  been  at  so  great 
pains  to  explain  in  what  manner  Moses  reduced  the 
golden  calf  to  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  potable  in  wa- 
ter seem  to  have  overlooked  the  consideration  that,  as 
the  science  of  making  gold  leaf  for  gilding  was  already 
practised  in  Egypt,  &ere  could  be  no  great  difficulty, 
even  if  chemical  processes  had  not  then  been  discover- 
ed, in  effecting  the  object    See  Metal. 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated  with 
certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn's  Mos,  and  Aar. 
iv,  6) ;  Hur,  *'the  desert's  martyr,"  was  lulled  for  op- 
posing it ;  Abulfeda  says  that  all  except  12,000  wor- 
shipped it;  when  made,  it  was  magically  animated 
(Exod.  xxxii,  24).  "  The  devil, "  says  Jonathan,  "  got 
into  the  metal  and  fashioned  it  into  a  calf"  (Ughtfoot, 
Works,  V,  898).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii,  146)  calls  it  *'a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  vkich  loved" 
This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans), but  by  al-S4meri,  a  chief  Israelite,  whose 
descendants  still  hihabit  an  island  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  He  took  a  handful  of  dust  from  the  footsteps 
of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who  rode  a^  the  head  of  the 
host,  and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which 
immediately  began  to  low.  No  one  is  to  be  punished 
in  heU  more  than  forty  days,  being  the  number  of  days 
of  the  calf-worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Davenport,  p. 
7,  note;  and  see  Weil's  Legends,  p.  125).  It  was  a 
Jewish  proverb  that  "  no  punishment  befidleth  the  Is- 
raelites in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf" 
(Godwyn,  tU  supJ).    See  Aabon. 

2.  The  next  notice  refers  to  an  event  which  occur- 
red ages  after,  when  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  return- 
ing from  his  long  exile  in  Egypt,  set  up  two  idols  in 
the  form  of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  (comp.  Josephus, 
War,  iv,  i,  1)  and  the  other  in  Bethel,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  his  kingdom,  to  prevent  the  ten  tribes  from 
resorting  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  so  more  effect- 
ually to  separate  them  from  the  house  of  David.  Tem- 
ples were  built  and  altars  erected  for  these  images ; 
priests  were  appointed  from  all  the  tribes  without  dis- 
tinction, and  tiie  priestly  functions  performed  even  by 
the  monarch  himself.  The  calves  continued  to  be  a 
snare  to  the  people  of  Israel  until  the  captivity.  The 
calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
that  of  Bethel  ten  years  after  by  his  son  Shalmaneser 
(1  Kings  XV,  29;  xvii,  18;  Prideaux,  Connection,  i, 
15).  Jeroboam's  sin  is  always  mentioned  whenever 
his  name  is  used  (1  Kings  xi,  40;  xii,  26-88 ;  2  Chron. 
xi,  15;  Eos.  Tiii,  6,  6;  x,  5;  xUi,  2).     See  Jbbo- 

BOAM. 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of  Celsus 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headed  deity 
(cf^led  Qa^fiaitO  fi  'Ovtr}\ — a  story  at  the  source  of 
which  Tertullian,  'OtfOKoinjc,  ApoL  16;  Ad  Nat.  i,  14, 
could  only  guess)  sprang  from  some  misunderstanding 
of  such  emblems  as  the  golden  calf  (Minuc.  FeL  Apol, 
ix).  But  it  IB  much  more  probable,  as  Origen  conjec- 
tured, that  the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the 
absurd  mystic  Ophiani,  or  Ophite  Gnostics  (Tacitus, 


HUL  V,  4;  Merhrde,  Higt,  of  Emp,  ri,  664).     See 
Am's  Head. 

Theory  oftUs  Idolatrg.'—ThiB  almost  inoompralRBii- 
ble  degradation  of  human  reason  was,  more  paftSroisrir 
in  tlie  first  instance,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  debasing 
infiuences  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  Isra^ 
itee  during  tlieir  sojourn  in  Egypt,  wheie,  amid  the 
daily  practioe  of  the  most  degrading  and  revolting  re- 
ligions ceremonies,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
image  of  a  sacred  calf,  surronnded  by  other  symbols, 
carried  in  solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching  annJee, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  depicted  in  the  proeessioos 
of  Barneses  the  Great  or  Seaostrit.    The  accompiiiy* 


Andtuit  Egyptian  Celf-IdoL 
ing  figure  is  a  representation  of  a  calf-idol,  copied  fnm. 
the  original  collection  made  by  the  artists  of  tiie 
French  Institute  of  Cairo.  It  is  recumbent,  with  hu- 
man eyes,  the  skin  flesh-colored,  and  the  whole  aftei^ 
parts  covered  with  a  white  and  sky-blue  diapered  dn^ 
pery ;  the  horns  are  not  on  the  head,  but  above  it,  and 
contain  within  them  the  symbolical  globe  snrmoanted 
by  two  feathers.  Upon  the  neck  is  a  blue  and  yellow 
yoke,  and  the  flagellum,  of  various  colors,  is  suspend- 
ed over  the  back;  the  whole  is  fixed  upon  a  brosd 
stand  for  carrying,  as  here  shown.  The  rendering  of 
the  Auth.  Vers.,  which  alludes  to  the  image  being  fin- 
ished with  a  graving-tool,  is  obviously  correct,  for  all 
the  lines  and  tooli^  of  the  covering  doth,  of  the 
eyes,  and  of  the  feathers  must  have  required  tluit  man- 
ual operation  (Exod.  xxxll,  4).  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er this  idolatrous  form  is  either  Apis  or  Mnevis ;  it  may 
perhaps  represent  the  sun's  first  entrance  into  Taurus, 
or,  more  probably,  be  a  symbol  known  to  the  Egyp* 
tians  by  an  undeciphered  designation,  and  certainly 
understood  by  the  Edomites  of  later  ages,  who  called 
it  bakumed  and  khar^f,  or  the  calf,  the  mysterions  <■•»- 
ma  mundi;  according  to  Yon  Hammer  (Pref.  to  An^ 
dent  A  Iphabets),  the  Nabathnan  secret  of  secrets,  or  the 
beginning  and  return  of  every  thing.  With  the  em- 
blems oh  the  back,  it  may  have  symbolized  the  plnrsl 
Elohim  long  before  the  cabalistical  additions  of  this 
mysterious  type  had  changed  the  figure.  At  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  fk^  Egypt  this  may 
have  been  the  Moloch  of  their  neighbors,  for  that  idol 
was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  calf  or  steer.  A  shni- 
lar  divinity  belonged  to  the  earliest  Indian,  Greek,  and 
even  Scandinavian  mythologies,  and  thereibre  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  symbol,  enduring  even  to  this 
day,  was  at  that  period  generally  understood  by  the 
multitude,  and  consequently  that  it  was  afterward  re- 
vived by  Jeroboam  without  popular  opposition.  Egyp- 
tian paintings  illustrate  the  contempt  which  the  proph- 
et Hoeea  (x,  6)  casts  upon  the  practice  of  those  whom 
he  designates  as  *' coming  to  stuTt^  and iUw  tAe  oalwt.'' 
See  Baal. 

a.  Some  regwd  the  golden  calf  both  of  Aaron  and 
Jeroboam  as  intended  by  the  Jews  for  an  Egyptian 
god.  The  ailments  for  this  view  are,  1.  The  rea^y 
apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  superstition  (Acts 
vii,  89,  and  chap,  v,  pasfdm;  Lactant.  Ind,  iv,  10). 
2.  The  ftict  that  they  had  been  worshippers  of  Apis 
(Josh,  xxiv,  14),  and  their  extreme  CunUiarity  with 
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his  coltu  (1  Kbigs  xi,  40).  8.  The  resemblance  of 
the  feast  described  in  Exod.  xxxii,  5,  to  the  festival  in 
honor  of  Apis  (Snidas,  s.  y/Atti^cc)*  Of  the  various 
ncrad  cows  of  Egypt,  that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the 
three  kinds  of  sacred  balls,  Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis, 
Sir  6.  Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype 
of  the  golden  calf;  **  the  oflferings,  dancings,  and  re- 
joicmgs  practised  on  that  occasion  were  doubtless  in 
imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in  honor 
of  HneTis"  (Ane.  Egj/p,  y,  197,  see  pL  85,  86).  The 
ox  was  worshipped  |rom  its  utility  in  agriculture 
(Plat  Ik  /«.  74),  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and 
consecrated  to  him  (Hom.  Od,  i,  xil,  etc. ;  Warburton, 
Dk.  Leg,  iv,  8,  5).  Hence  it  is  ahnost  universally 
fSonnd  in  Oriental  and  other  mythologies.  4.  The  ex- 
pression, '*  an  ox  that  eateth  hay,'*  etc.  (Psa.  cvi,  20, 
eUx,X  where  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  cus- 
tom of  bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted 
ApiB  (Godwyn*8  Mot.  and  Aar,  iv,  5).  Tet  these  terms 
of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam.  Thus, 
in  Tob.  i,  5,  we  have  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves  called 
**the  heifer  Baal"  (r)  ddfidXtc  BaaX),  which  is  an  un- 
qoestionable  calumny ;  just  as  in  the  Sept.  version  of 
Jer.  xlvi,  15,  "  Apis,  the  chosen  calf"  ('Awcc  ^  f^o*rxpQ 
mm  b  UKutoq),  is  either  a  mistake  or  a  corruption  of 
the  text  (Bocbart,  JSieroz.  ii,  28,  6,  and  Schleusner,  s. 
T.'Ayic).     See  Apis. 

b,  Accotding  to  others,  the  Jews  in  these  cases  sim- 
ply adopted  a  well-known  cherubic  emblem,  merely 
applying  it  as  a  symbol  of  Jehovah.  See  Cherub. 
In  support  of  this  position  it  may  be  urged,  1.  That 
it  is  obvious  they  were  aware  of  this  symbol,  since  Mo- 
ses finds  it  unnecessary  to  describe  it  (Exod.  xxv,  18- 
22).  2.  Josephus  seems  to  imply  that  the  calf  symbol- 
ised God  (AnL  viii,  8,  4).  8.  Aaron,  in  proclaiming 
the  feast  (Exod.  xxxii,  5),  distincdy  calls  it  a  feast  to 
Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  the  god  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentation of  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt. 
L  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  they  would  so  soon 
adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so  recently  seen  humil- 
iated by  the  judgments  of 'Moses  (Num.  xxxiii,  4). 
5.  There  was  only  one  Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected 
teo  calves  (but  see  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch,  §  464).  6.  Jero- 
boam's weU-understood  political  purpose  was,  not  to 
introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  different 
fbnn  of  the  old,  and  this  alone  explains  the  fact  that 
Aif  was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed  the  archet3rpal 
emUems  in  the  Temple.  7.  It  appears  from  1  Kings 
xzii,  6^  etc,  that  the  prophets  of  Israel,  though  sanc- 
tionmg  the  calf- worship,  still  regarded  themselves,  and 
were  regarded,  as  "  prophets  o/JehoucA."  See  Gold- 
biCalf. 

Galhoim,  Thomas  P.,  a  Cumberland  Pi^sbyterian 
ninister,  was  born  in  Wilson  county,  Tenn.,  in  1828, 
itudied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
sod  was  (ffdained  in  1852.  He  was  secretary  for  sev- 
en! years  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Mis- 
aoD8  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ed- 
itor of  the  JResioncayf  a  periodical  of  the  Church.  In 
the  whiter  of  1858,  while  riding  out,  his  horse  became 
^Bunanageable,  and  running  off  a  bridge,  Mr.  Calhoun 
WIS  killed  instantly.— Wilson's  PvfiAyt,  A  Im,  for  1860. 

CaligtUa  (so  called  from  ecUga^  the  foot-dress  of  a 
common  soldier,  which  he  wore  while  his  fkther  was 
ia  the  camp  in  Germany),  properly  Caius  CiESAS,  the 
third  of  the  series  of  Boman  emperors,  was  the  yonn- 
9Bst  Bon  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  by 
Agrippina.  He  was  bom  Aug.  31,  A.D.  12  (Suetonius, 
C2<nd.  8),  and,  after  spending  his  youth  among  the 
«Mien  ia  (Germany  (Tadtus,  Ann,  i,  41, 69 ;  Dio  Cass. 
IvJS,  S),  he  was  received  into  fovor  by  Tiberius  after 
tiis  fiQ  of  S^anus  (A.D.  32),  although  his  mother  and 
^w*her»  had  been  disgraced  by  that  tjrrant,  whom  he 
"Bcceeded  as  emperor  in  March,  A.D.  87.    See  Tibe- 


rius. He  is  frequently  mentioned  (under  the  simple 
name  **  Caius")  by  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  his  les- 
toration  of  Agrippa  I  to  his  Jewish  dominions  {Ant, 
xviii,  7, 10)  among  the  few  acts  of  liberality  that  char<' 
acterized  the  first  months  of  his  reign.  After  his  re- 
covery from  illness,  hoover,  which  his  excesses  had 
brought  upon  him,  he  gave  way  to  his  naturally  brutal 
temper  in  so  violent  and  irrational  a  manner  as  to  be 
evidence  of  downright  insanity,  and  was  at  length  as- 
sassinated Jan.  24,  A.D.  41.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  molested  the  Christians.  He  commanded  Petro- 
nius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  place  his  statue  in  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  adoration ;  but  the 
Jews  so  vigorously  opposed  it  that,  fearing  a  sedition, 
he  suspended  the  order  (Josephus,  AnL  xvxi,  8).  Soq 
Smith's  Diet,  ofCUm,  Ant,  s.  v. ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  ^(.  PotJ,  i,  110,  111. 


Coin  of  CaUguU,  with  his  Head  and  that  of  Angostus  (the 
Utter  crownedX 

Cal^itas  (KoXcrac  and  KaXcrac),  given  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Levites  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  restoration  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
23,  where  he  is  also  called  Colius),  and  who  assisted  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  (ver.  48);  evidently 
the  Kelita  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  x,  28 ; 
Neh.  viii,  7). 

Caliztiiies  (I).  In  the  year  1420,  the  Hussites 
divided  into  two  great  foctions,  the  Taborites  and 
the  Calixtines.  The  latter,  who  derived  their  name 
from  the  chalice  (calix),  asserted  that  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  essential  to  the  sacrament.  They  are 
not  generally  ranked  by  Romanists  among  heretics, 
for  many  of  them  were  persuaded  by  the  concessions 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  1438,  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  reformation  they  aimed  at  ex- 
tended principally  to  four  articles :  1.  To  restore  the 
cup  to  the  laity.  2.  To  subject  criminal  clergymen  to 
the  civil  magistrate.  8.  To  strip  the  clergy  of  their 
lands,  lordships,  and  all  temporal  jurisdictions.  4.  To 
grant  liberty  to  all  priests  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
— Mosheim,  Ch,  Eigt,  ii,  459 ;  Farrar,  EccUs,  Diet,  s.  v. 
See  Bohemia;  Hussites. 

(II.)  Followers  of  George  Calixtus.  See  Caux- 
Tus,  Geobgb. 

Caliztos  I  (or  Callibtvs),  Pope,  the  son  of  Dio- 
nysius,  and  a  Roman,  sucoeeded  Zephyrinus  in  217  or 
220.  According  to  the  Acta  Martiprum,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  being  drowned  in  a  well,  after  suflfeiing  a  long 
imprisonment,  Oct.  14,  222,  or  Oct.  12, 228,  but  the  sto- 
ry is  doubtful.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  I.  The 
new  MS.  of  Hippolytus  calls  him  a  ''heretic,"  a  **  ser- 
vile and  deceitful  profligate,  and  an  embez^er."  In 
doctrine,  according  to  Hippolytus,  Calixtus  was  a  No&- 
tian,  or  worse ;  in  practice,  a  violator  both  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  the  moral  law.  And  yet  he  is  a  saint 
of  the  Romish  calendar  I  He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mary  Trans  7V6erim,  and  the  cemetety 
on  the  Appian  Way  now  called  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Sebastian  (where  174,000  martyrs  are  said  to  lie  buried). 
—Ughellus,  Ttalia  Sacra^  vol.  i ;  Biog.  Unw,;  Meth.  Qu, 
Rev,  1861,  p.  649;  Schaff,  Hkt,  ofChruithn  Church,  i, 
291,447.'  See  HiPPOLYTOS. 

II,  Pope,  son  of  Guillaume,  count  of  Burgundy,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Yienne  in  1088,  and  elected  pope 
Feb.  1, 1119,  while  in  retirement  at  Cluny.  He  was 
judged  likely  to  compose  the  troubles  about  investiture, 
which  had  agitated  the  Church  for  fifty  years;  and 
even  Henry  V  appeared  to  join  in  the  general  satisfao- 
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tion.  At  the  cooncQ  held  at  Rheims  in  1119  nothing, 
however,  could  be  ooncladed  to  eflfiect  a  reconciliation 
between  Henry  and  the  pope,  and  the  former  was  for- 
mally excommunicated.  In  1122,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(Sept  28),  an  accommodation  Was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  emperor  reserving  to  him- 
self his  right  of  giving  to  the  elect  the  investiture  of 
the  regalia,  while  the  pope,  on  his  part,  conferred  the 
investiture  by  the  cross  and  ring.  In  1120  Calixtus 
returned  to  Rome,  and  re-established  the  papacy  there. 
In  1123  he  held  a  Lateran  council,  in  which  the  edicts 
of  the  anti-pope  Gregory  Y I II  were  annulled.  He  died 
Dec  12, 1124.— Moftheim,  Ch,  Hi$L  cent,  xii,  pC  ii,  oh. 
ii,  §  5,  6;  Landon,  Eod,  Did,  ii,  494. 

Ill,  Pope,  a  Spaniard  of  Valencia,  named  Alphonso 
Borgia,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  April  8, 1455. 
He  grranted  a  commission  to  review  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  decided  that  she  died  a 
martyr  for  her  religion  and  country.  Calixtus  did  not 
canonize  her,  but  permitted  the  celebration  of  certain 
expiatory  ceremonies  at  her  tomb.  Calixtus  made  base 
use  of  his  pontificate  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
nephews  (or  sons  ?),  the  Borgias.  He  proclaimed  a 
crusade,  collected  immense  sums,  and  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  thd  Turks,  which  failed.  He  died  Aug.  % 
1458.~Landon,  Ecd.  Did,  ii,  4M. 

Calixtus,  Gborob,  perhaps  the  most  independent 
and  influential  of  the  Lutheran  divines  of  his  age,  was 
bom  at  Medelbye  (or  Flensborg?),  Schleswig,  1586. 
His  proper  name  was  Kallisdn ;  his  &ther  was  pastor  at 
Medelbye.  George  was  first  taught  by  his  father,  then 
went  to  school  at  Flensborg,  and  finally  studied  at  the 
University  of  Helmstftdt,  1603-1607.  After  thorough 
culture,  especially  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  in 
theology,  he  travelled  into  England  and  France  on  lit- 
erary Journeys  (1609-13).  On  his  return  to  Germany  in 
1614  he  was  appointed  divinity  professor  at  Helmst&dt. 
The  thesis  of  his  inaugural  was.that  kingdoms  and  states 
cannot  salely  coexist  with  the  religion  of  Papists  or 
Jesuits.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  led  a  life  of  un- 
wearied literary  activity  at  Helmst&dt.  Peaceful  him- 
self^ the  aim  of  his  studies  and  efforts  was  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  the  Christian  parties,  and  it  led  him  into 
endless  controversies.  Though  a  Lutheilui  all  his  life, 
his  tendencies  were  Melancthonian,  both  by  nature  and 
education.  *  *  He  had  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  peace- 
makers and  Remonstrants  that  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  held  by  all  the  churches,  and  de- 
sired to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  to  bring  the  adher- 
ents of  aU  the  churches  to  some  nearer  understand- 
ing." He  wrote  against  all  exclusive  claims  in  any 
of  the  churches.  Against  Rome  he  wrote  De  Ptmiif, 
MesiUB  Sacrificio  (Francf.  1614) ;  and  numerous  other 
publications  to  the  same  end  followed  it  In  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  he  objected  to  predestination  and 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Eucharist ;  but  he  did  not 
hold  these  errors  to  be  fundamental  (De  Pmcipuis 
Christ.  Reliff.  CapUibus  [Helmst&dt,  1618]) ;  nor  did  rig- 
id Lutheranism  find  any  more  fiivor  with  him,  and  he 
especially  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  His  first  publications  gave  umbrage 
to  the  strict  Lutherans,  who  regarded  him  as  lax  in 
theology.  In  1619  he  published  his  Epitome  Theologian 
which  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends,  but  awak- 
ened new  opponents  among  the  rigidly  orthodox.  He 
applied  Aristotle's  philosophy  to  theology,  dividmg  the 
science  into  three  heads :  (1)  the  object,  man's  best 
good,  including  holine^,  immortality,  etc. ;  (2)  the  m5- 
ject,  God,  creation,  apostasy,  etc. ;  (8)  the  meoiM, 
grace,  redemption,  the  sacraments,  etc.  He  also,  in 
his  Epit,  Theologia  Moralis  (1684),  separated  theology 
from  ethics,  giving  the  latter  the  form  of  an  independ- 
ent science.  On  this  Dr.  Pusey  remarks,  in  his  Theol- 
ogy o/Germangy  p.  84,  that  *'  the  separation  by  Calixtus 
of  the  system  of  *  Christian  moral'  firom  *  Christian 
doctrine,'  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  interwoven, 
'^^ough  in  itself  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  uni^ 


of  the  latter  science,  seems  to  have  prodnoed  at  ^ 
time  no  effect  but  that  of  extinguishing  even  the  seoM 
of  the  necessity  of  presenting  it  in  a  form  SnibeBtisl 
upon  the  Christian  life."  The  very  titles  of  his  writ- 
ings  and  those  of  his  opponents  would  fill  pages.  Hii 
liberal  views  were  styled  Crypto-Papism,  Philippism, 
Crypto-Calvinism,  ^belism,  and  many  oth«r  hard 
names,  ending  with  Atheism.  Especially  after  the 
Colloquy  of  Thorn,  1645,  where  he  showed  a  strong 
disposition  to  compromise  all  minor  difibrencee  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  reunion  of«Lutfaerans,  Refonned, 
and  Romanists,  the  opposition  of  the  hi^  orthodox 
party  to  him  and  to  the  Helmst&dt  theologians,  wht 
were  more  or  less  imbued  with  his  Syncretism,  ia* 
creased.  See  Thorit,  Colloquy  of.  His  foUowen 
were  known  both  as  JSgncretists  and  Calixtmes,  Tht 
chief  objection  brought  against  him  by  the  inore  caD> 
did  of  his  opponents  was  that  he  maintained,  1.  ThM 
the  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  whiek 
he  meant  those  elementary  principles  whence  all  its 
truths  flow,  were  preserved  pure  in  all  three  oommnn- 
ions  (Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic),  and  wen 
contained  in  that  ancient  form  of  doctrine  known  bf 
the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  2.  That  the  tenets 
and  opiaioBa  which  had  been  constantly  received  by 
the  ancient  doctors  during  tiie  first  fire  centuries  wen 
to  be  considered  as  of  equal  truth  and  antbor^  with 
the  express  declarations  and  doctrines  of  Seriptnre. 
8.  That  the  churches  which  received  these  points,  nd 
"held  the  additional  tenets  of  the  particular  chnrchei 
as  non-essential,  should  at  once  come  into  peacefhl  re- 
lations, and  tiius  pave  the  way  for  a  future  union  of 
the  churches."  His  opponents  were  legion,  but  tlie 
most  bitter  and  persevering  was  Calovins  (q.  r.).  Cs- 
lixtus  died  March  19, 1656.  A  fhll  list  of  his  writings 
is  given  in  his  Consukatio  de  tolercmtia  Hejormalonm 
(Helm^  1697, 4to).  An  account  of  Calixtoa,  from  the 
Puseyite  stand-point,  is  given  in  the  Christian  Remem^ 
hraneer,  1855,  art  i.  See  also  Gass,  Georg  Cd&aSt «.  i. 
Sgncreismm  (Bresl.  1846) ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  History,  pt  ir, 
div.  i,  ch.  iv;  Henke,  Calixtus  u,  s.  ZeU  (1858-56, 1 
vols.  8vo) ;  BibUotheca  iSaera,  April,  1865,  art.  vi 
Mosheim,  Ch.  History,  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i: 
Dowding,  Life  and  Corr.  of  0.  CaHxtus  (Lond.  1868) 
Gass,  ProL  Dogmatik,  ii,  68.     See  Stkcretism . 

Calker  (p'la  p'^trrp,  machaak'  be'dek,  a  r^paxrer 
Q/*the  breach^  as  in  2  Kings  xii,  8 ;  xxii,  5 ;  Sept  and 
Vulg.  translate  at  random,  ovroi  Ivi^xvov  r^  fiov- 
XffVy  hdmerunt  nautas  ad  ministerium  varice  st^UectiUs)^ 
a  workman  skilled  in  stopping  the  seams  of  the  deck  or 
sides  of  a  vessel,  which  appears  to  be  the  correct  idea 
of  the  passages  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9, 27)  where  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gebal  (or  Byblus)  are  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity  on  the  Tyrian  vessels.  See 
Ttbb;  Navigation. 

Call  (usually  K^^,  hara',  icoXiio,  both  which  words 
evidently  contain  the  same  root  as  their  EngL  equiva- 
lent) signifies  (besides  its  use  in  giving  a  name),  I.  To 
cry  to  another  for  help,  and  hence  to  pray.  The  first 
passage  in  which  we  meet  with  tliis  phrase  is  in  Gene- 
sis ivf  26,  *^  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord"  (him  DDS  K^H?!?  bn^H  T«,  Sept  and 
Vulg.  understand  the  first  word  as  a  pronoun  referring 
to  Enos,  ovTOQ  iifKiriatv  iwixaXuabai  rh  6vofia  rov 
Stov,  iste  eapU  moocare  nomen  Domim),  a  phrase  that 
has  been  understood  by  some  as  meaning  that  Jehovah's 
worshippers  were  then  called  by  Ss  name,  but  erro- 
neously (comp.  Gen.  xii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxix,  6;  cv,  1 ;  Isa. 
Ixiv,  6;  Jer.  x,  25;  Zeph.  iii,  9).  In  both  the  Old 
and  New  Test,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  im- 
ports invoking  the  true  God  in  prayer,  with  a  confes- 
sion that  He  is  Jehovah ;  that  is,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  essential  and  incommunicable  attributes. 
In  this  view  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  worship  of 
Christ  (Acts  ii,  21;  vil,59;  ix,14;  Rom.  x,  12;  ICor. 
i,  2).    See  Worship. 
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n.  DnrwB  Call.  (I.)  The  word  " call'*  is  naed  in 
Scriptare  with  various  signiflcationB,  as  applied  to  the 
Ahttigfatj  with  respect  to  men.  1.  In  its  ordinary 
tense  of  **to  name,"  to  '*  designate**  (of  which  exam- 
ples are  not  necessary),  and  also  in  tiie  sense  of  "  to 
be,"  e.  g. "  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God**  (Luke 
i,  3S);  ^  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful'*  (Isa.  ix, 
6);  that  is,  he  shall  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  shall  be 
wonderftil,  and  shall  be  thus  acknowledged.  2.  In 
the  dedgnation  of  individuals  to  some  special  office  or 
fiuction,  e.  g.  the  call  of  Bezaleel  (Exod.  xxzi,  2) ;  the 
calling  of  the  judges,  propliets,  etc.  (e.  g.  Isa.  xzii,  20 ; 
Acts  xiii,  2).  3.  In  the  designation  of  nations  to  cer- 
tain ftmctions,  privileges,  or  punishments  (Lam.  ii,  22 ; 
laa.  V,  26),  especially  of  Israel  to  be  Grod*s  chosen  peo- 
ple (Deut.  vii,  6-8 ;  Isa.xli,9;  xlii,6;  xlUi,l;  xlviii, 
12-15;  li,  2;  Hoe.  zi,  1).  4.  To  denote  the  invitation 
to  sinners  to  accept  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gift  of  His 
Son  (Matt. ix,  18;  xi,  28;  xxii,  4;  Luke  xiv,  16, 17). 
5.  To  denote  the  extent  of  the  divine  invitation,  to 
GentQes  as  well  as  Jews,  showing  the  universality  of 
the  call  (Rom.  ix,  24, 25).  6.  To  denote  a  condition  in 
life  (1  Cor.  vii,  20,  etc.). 

(II.)  Two  questions  arise  as  to^e  divine  cdB  to 
men,  (1.)  Why  do  not  all  who  receive  it  embrace  it  ? 
and  (2)  Why  have  not  all  mankind  even  yet  had  the 
mvitation  ?  In  view  of  these  questions,  the  old  Lu- 
theran divines  speak  of  the  vocaiio  ordinaria  directa 
(the  ordmary  direct  call)  as  being,  1.  Seria,  i.  e.  really 
meant  as  a  call  on  God's  part,  as  he  desires  and  in- 
tends the  salvation  of  alL  This  is  opposed  to  the  Cal- 
Tinifitae  view,  which  maintains  that  only  such  as  are 
predestmed  to  salvation  are  really  called.  2.  Efficax^ 
or  better  Sufidau^  i.  e.  always  adequate  to  the  conver- 
iion,  not  only  of  those  who  heed  the  call,  but  of  those 
who  disregard  it ;  and  therefore,  8.  HesUtUnlis,  resisti- 
ble, snd  not  compulsory  (Quenstedt,  Theol,  Did.  iU) ; 
and  also,  4.  Unh^foStj  universal.  God  called  all  the 
'hinnan  race  (1.)  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  bruise  the 
•erpent's  head  (Gen.  iii,  15),  given  to  the  race  through 
oar  first  parents ;  (2.)  in  Noah,  the  preacher  of  right- 
eoQsnees,  a  call  to  all  Aif  descendants  (Gen.  ix,  9 ;  2 
Pet  ii,  5) ;  (8.)  in  the  Gospel  commission  (Matt,  xxviii, 
19;  Mark  xvi,  15 ;  oomp.  Rom.  x,  18 ;  Col.  i,  6 ;  Acts 
zrii,  80).  The  commission  extended  to  "  all  the 
worid,"  and  its  execution  is  declared  to  have  been  ac- 
comptished  in  Acts  xvii,  80 ;  Rom.  x,  18 ;  Col.  i,  6, 28. 
The  question  whether  even  America  was  reached  by 
the  fint  preaching  of  Christianity  is  treated  by  Moe- 
biiis  in  bis  essay  entitled  An  ab  ApodolU  Evanffdium 
etiam  A  mericamsJiierU  A  nmmciatttm.  And  where  the 
arotfroXi^  did  not  go,  the  IwtffroXii  did.  As  to  the 
fiilore  of  men  to  receive  and  obey  the  divine  call,  it  b 
not  God's  fiuilt,  but  their  own.  He  * '  calls,"  but  they 
**  will"  not.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  wher- 
ever the  Church  of  God  is  set  up,  men  receive  the  di- 
Tine  call,  and  their  responsibility  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  light  which  shines  upon  them  (Matt,  xi,  20- 
24;  xxHi,  37 ;  Luke  xii,  47, 48).  The  same  principk 
applies  to  the  case  of  heathen.  Here  also  lies  the 
doty  of  the  Church  to  send  missions  to  the  heathen. 

(III.)  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  effectual  oaUing  is 
tiiiis  set  forth  in  the  WetUnintter  Confession : 

"  1.  All  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life, 
and  those  only,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  ac- 
cepted time,  effectnally  to  call,  by  his  Word  and  Spirit, 
oat  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  are  by 
natore,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  en- 
iightenmg  their  minds  spiritually  and  savingly  to  un- 
derstand the  things  of  God ;  taking  away  their  heart 
of  stone,  and  giving  unto  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  renew- 
ing their  wil^  and  by  his  Ahnighty  power  detemMng 
Am  to  that  which  is  pood;  and  effectually  drawing 
them  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely, 
Wng  made  willing  by  his  grace. 

'*2.  This  effectual  call  is  of  God's  free  and  special 
gnee  alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man, 


who  is  altogether  passive  therehi,  until,  being  quick- 
ened and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace 
offered  and  conveyed  in  it. 

**  8.  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh 
when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth.  So  also  are 
all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  out- 
wardly called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

*  *  4.  Others  not  elected,  although  they  may  be  caUed 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  may  have  some  com- 
mon operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come 
unto  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved ;  much  Jess 
can  men  not  professing  ihe  Christian  religion  be  saved  m 
ang  other  mcmner  whatsoever^  he  theg  ever  so  diligent  to 
frame  thdr  lives  according  to  the  Ught  ofnatwre^  and  the 
law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess ;  and  to  assert  and 
maintain  that  they  may  is  very  pernicious,  and  to  be 
detested." 

The  scriptural  arguments  for  and  against  the  doc- 
trine are  thus  stated  by  Watson : 

1.  According  to  the  Calvinistic  view,  **  in  the  gold- 
en chain  of  spiritual  blessings  which  the  apostle  enu- 
merates in  Rom.  viii,  80,  originating  in  the  divine  pre- 
destination, and  terminating  in  the  bestowment  of 
eternal  glory  on  the  heirs  of  salvation,  that  of  calling 
forms  an  important  link.  *  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  call- 
ed, them  be  also  glorified.'  Hence  we  read  of  *the 
called  according  to  his  purpose,*  Rom.  viii,  28.  There 
is  indeed  a  universal  call  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men ;  for 
wherever  it  comes  it  is  the  voice  .of  God  to  those  who 
hear  it,  calling  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  divine 
testimony  unto  the  salvation  of  their  souls;  and  it 
leaves  them  inexcusable  in  rejecting  it  (John  iii,  14- 
19) ;  but  this  universal  call  is  not  inseparably  connect* 
ed  with  salvation ;  for  it  is  in  reference  to  it  that  Christ 
says,  *Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen'  (Matt. 
xxii,  14).  But  the  Scripture  also  speaks  of  a  calling 
which  is  eflfectual,  and  which  consequentiy  is  more 
than  the  outward  ministry  of  the  Word ;  yea,  more  than 
some  of- its  partial  and  temporary  effiscts  upon  many 
who  hear  it,  fbr  it  is  always  ascribed  to  God's  making 
his  word  effectual  through  the  enlightening  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit  Thus  it  is  said, 
*Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUos  water,  but  God  giveth 
the  increase'  (1  Cor.  iii,  6,  7).  Again,  He  is  said  to  • 
have  ^  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  tibat  she  attended  to 
the  doctrine  of  Paul'  (Acts  xvi,  14).  *  No  man  can 
come  unto  Christ,  except  the  Father  draw  him'  (John 
vi,  44).  Hence  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God 
(Eph.  ii,  8;  Phil,  i,  29).  The  Spirit  takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  men  (John  xvi,  14), 
and  thus  opens  their  eyes,  turning  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  (Acts 
xxvi,  18).  And  so  God  saves  his  people,  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  they  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Titus  ill,  5).  Thus  they 
are  saved,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  works,  but  according  to  the  divine  purpose 
and  grace  which  was  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  be- 
fore the  world  began  (2  Tim.  i,  9). 

'^2.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  this  whole  statement 
respeiiting  a  believer's  calling  is  without  any  support 
from  the  Scriptures.  *  To  call'  signifles  to  invite  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  to  offer  salvation  through 
Christ,  either  by  God  himself,  or,  under  his  appoint- 
inent,  by  his  servants ;  and  in  the  parable  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  son  (Matt,  xxii,  1-14),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  use 
of  this  term  in  the  episties,  we  have  three  descriptions 
of '  called*  or  invited  persons.  (1.)  The  disobedient, 
•who  would  not  come  in  at  the  call,  but  made  light  of 
it.  (2.)  The  class  of  persons  represented  by  the  man 
who,  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  his  guests,  had  not 
on  the  wedding  garment,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
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our  Lord  makes  the  geiranl  remark, '  For  many  axe 
called,  but  few  are  choeen ;'  so  that  the  persons  thus 
represented  by  this  individoal  culprit  were  not  only 
*  caUed, '  but  actually  came  into  the  company.  (8.)  The 
approved  guests-^ those  who  were  both  called  and 
choeen.  aIb  far  as  the  simple  calling  or  invitation  is  \ 
concerned,  all  stood  upon  equal  ground — all  were  in-  j 
vited ;  and  it  depended  upon  their  choice  and  conduct  | 
whether  they  embraced  the  invitation  and  were  ad- 
mitted as  guests.  We  have  nothing  here  to  counte- 
nance the  notion  of  what  is  termed  *  effectual  calling.* 
This  implies  an  irresistible  influence  exerted  upon  all 
the  approved  guests,  but  withheld  from  the  disobe- 
dient, who  could  not,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
obedient, or,  at  most,  could  only  come  in  without  that 
wedding  garment,  which  it  was  never  put  into  their 
power  to  take  out  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  necessarily  exclude  them,  if  not 
from  the  Church  on  earth,  yet  from  the  Church  in 
heaven.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  parables  is  in  entire 
contradiction  to  this  notion  of  hrresistible  influence ; 
for  they  who  reftised  and  they  who  complied  but  par- 
tially with  the  calling  are  represented,  not  merely  as 
being  left  without  the  benefit  of  the  feast,  but  as  in- 
curring additional  guilt  and  condemnation  for  refhsing 
the  invitation.  It  is  to  this  offer  of  salvation  by  the 
Gospel,  this  invitation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  benefits, 
that  St.  Peter  appears  to  refer  when  he  says,  *  For  the 
promue  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  aU 
that  are  afer  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  Qod 
shall  caU*  (Acts  ii,  89);  a  passage  which  declares 
*  the  promise'  to  be  .as  extensive  as  the  *  calling,'  in 
other  words,  as  the  offer  or  invitation.  To  this  also 
St.  Paul  refers  (Rom.  i,  6,  6),  *  By  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived grace  and  apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the  feith 
among  all  nations,  for  his  name ;'  that  is,  to  publish 
his  Gospel,  in  order  to  bring  all  nations  to  the  obe- 
dience of  faith;  *  among  whom  ye  are  also  the  ctzUed 
of  Jesus  Christ;'  you  at  Rome  have  heard  the  Gospel, 
and  have  been  invited  to  salvation  in  consequence  of 
this  design.  This  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
personal  ministry  of  the  apostle,  under  the  name  of 
cattin^y  is  also  referred  to  in  Gal.  i,  6,  *  I  marvel  that 
ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  caUedyou  into 
the  grace  of  Christ,'  obviously  meaning  that  it  was  he 
himMlf  who  had  called  them,  by  his  preaching,  to  em- 
brace the  grace  of  Christ.  So  also  in  chap,  v,  18, 
*For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty.' 
Again  (1  Thess.  ii,  12),  *  That  ye  would  walk  worthy 
of  God,  who  hath  called  you,'  invited  you,  *  to  his  king- 
dom and  glory.' 

**8.  In  our  Lord's  parable  it  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  persons  called  are  not  invited  as  separate  in- 
dividuals to  partake  of  solitary  blessings;  but  they 
are  called  to  *  a  feast,'  into  a  company  or  society,  be- 
fore whom  the  banquet  is  spread.  The  Ml  revelation 
of  the  transfer  of  the  fisible  Church  of  Christ  fttim 
Jews  by  birth  to  believers  of  all  nations,  was  not,  how- 
ever, then  made.  When  this  branch  of  the  evangelic 
system  was  fully  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  taught 
by  them  to  others,  that  part  of  the  meailing  of  our 
Lord's  parable  which  was  not  at  first  developed  was 
more  particularly  discovered  to  his  inspired  followers. 
The  calling  of  guests  to  the  evangelical  feast,  we  then 
more  fully  learn,  was  not  the  mere  calling  of  men  to 
partake  of  spiritual  benefits,  but  calling  them  also  to 
form  a  spiritual  society  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
the  believing  men  of  all  nations,  to  have  a  common 
fellowship  in  these  blessings,  and  to  be  formed  into 
this  fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  num- 
ber, and  difinsing  the  benefits  of  salvation  among  the 
people  or  nation  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
The  invitation,  'the  calling,*  of  the  first  preachers  was 
to  all  who  heard  them  in  Rome,  in  Ephesus,  in  Corinth, 
and  other  places;  and  those  who  embraced  it,  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  Church  by  faith,  baptism,  and 
"'Hitinued  public  profession,  were  named,  especially 
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and  eminently,  'the  called,'  because  of  tiieir  obedisaee 
to  the  invitation.  They  not  only  put  in  their  dsin 
to  the  blessings  of  Christianity  individually,  but  be- 
came members  of  the  new  Church,  that  spiritual  soci- 
ety of  believers  which  God  now  visibly  owned  as  \m 
people.  As  they  were  thus  called  into  a  common  fel- 
lowship by  the  Gospel,  this  is  sometimes  termed  tfadr 
'vocation ;'  as  the  object  of  this  Church  state  was  to 
promote  ^holiness,'  it  is  termed  a  'holy  Tocatkm;'  at 
sanctity  was  required  of  the  members,  they  were  said  to 
have  been 'calledto  be  saints;'  as  the  final  result  was, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  eternal  life,  we  hear 
of '  the  hope  of  their  calling,'  and  of  their  being  'call- 
ed to  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesoa.' 

"4.  These*  views  will  abundantly  explain  tb«  va- 
rious  passages  in  whidi  the  term  caUmg  occnis  in  the 
epistles:  'Even  us  whom  he  hath  ecJied,  not  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  GentQes'  (Rom.  ix,  24); 
that  is,  whom  he  hath  made  members  of  his  Cburdi 
through  fkith.  '  But  unto  them  which  are  caUed,  boUi 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God;'  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  Gos- 
pel being,  of  course,  acknowledged  in  their  very  pro- 
fession  ot  Christ,  4n  opposition  to  those  to  whom  the 
preaching  of '  Christ  crucified*  was  *  a  8tumbling4)lock' 
and  ' foolishness*  (1  Cor.  i,  24).  'Is  any  man  called 
(brought  to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Church),  'being  circumcised?  let  him  not 
become  undrcumcised.  Is  any  caUed  in  micircnm- 
cision  ?  let  him  not  be  circumcised'  (1  Cor.  vH,  18). 
'That  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  voeaiion  wherewith  ye 
are  called.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  ss 
ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling'  (Eph.  iv,  1, 4). 
'That  ye  would  walk  wt)rthy  of  God,  who  hath  coiled 
you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory'  <1  Thess.  ii,  12). 
'Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth,  whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  (2 
Thess.  ii,  18,  14).  'Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us" 
with  a  holy  caHing;  not  according  to  our  works,  bat 
according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,  but 
is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Savioar 
Jesus  Christ'  (2  Tim.  i,  9,  10).  On  this  passage  we 
may  remark  that  the  '  calling'  and  the  *  purpose'  men- 
tioned in  it  must  of  necessity  be  interpreted  to  refer  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  on  the  principle  of 
faith,  so  that  it  might  include  men  of  all  nations ;  and 
not,  as  formerly,  be  restricted  to  natural  descent  fbr 
penanal  Section  and  a  purpose  of  effectual  personal  call- 
ing could  not  have  been  hidden  till  manifested  by  the 
'  appearing  of  Christ,'  since  every  instance  of  true  con- 
version to  God  in  any  age  prior  to  the  appearing  of 
Christ  would  be  as  much  a  manifestation  of  et^nal 
election,  and  an  instance  of  personal  effectual  calling, 
according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  as  it  was  after  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a 
purpose  of  God,  which  was  kept  secret  till  revealed  by 
the  Christian  system ;  and  from  various  other  parallel 
passages  we  learn  that  this  secret,  this  '  mystery,'  as 
he  often  calls  it,  was  the  union  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles in  'one  body,'  or  Church,  by  Mtb, 

"6.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
exclusive  calling  of  a  set  number  of  men  contained ; 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  as  though  they  felt  this,  only 
attempt  to  infer  the  doctrine  from  a  text  already 
quoted,  but  which  we  will  now  more  fnUy  notice; 
'  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified'  (Rom.  viii,  80).  Tbia 
is  the  text  on  which  the  Calvinists  chiefly  rest  their 
doctrine  of  effectual  calling;  and  tracing  it,  as  they 
say,  through  its  steps  and  links,  they  conclude  that  a 
set  and  determinate  number  of  persons  having  been 
predestinated  unto  salvation,  this  set  number  only  are 
called  effectually^  then  justified,  and  finally  glorified. 
But  this  passage  was  evidently  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
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BiileM  it  bad  gpolkeii  of  a  set  and  detenninate  nnmber 
of  men  as  predestJBatad  and  called,  independent  of  any 
ooBiideration  of  their  fidth  and  obedience,  whidi  nnm- 
btr,  at  being  determinate,  woold,  by  oonaequence,  ex- 
elode  tibe  rest.  The  context  dedarea  tliat  thoee  who 
are  foreknown,  and  predeetinated  to  eternal  glory,  are 
tne  beUerera,  tlioee  who  'Ioyc  Ctod,'  as  stated  in  a 
sabeeqaent  Terse ;  ibr  of  soch  only  the  apostle  speaks; 
and  when  he  adds,  'Moreorer,  whom  he  did  predesti- 
nate, them  he  also  called,  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  dso  Justified,  and  whcon  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified,*  he  shows  in  paiticnlar  how  the  divine  por- 
pese  to  glorify  believers  is  carried  into  effect  throngfa 
all  its  stages.  The  great  instroment  of  bringing  men 
to  *k)ve  God*  is  tlie  Gospel;  they  are,  therefore,  call- 
ed, invited  by  it,  to  this  state  and  benefit ;  the  calling 
being  obeyed,  they  ure  justified;  and  being  jostified, 
aadcofitinning  in  tliat  state  of  grace,  tiiey  are  plorijied. 
Nothing,  however,  is  here  said  to  fkvor  the  condosion 
that  many  others  who  were  eaOed  by  the  Gospel,  but 
refiiMd,  mi^  not  liave  been  Justified  and  glorified  as 
wdl  as  they ;  nothing  to  distinguish  this  idling  into 
ccminoa  and  effectual ;  and  the  very  guilt  which  those 
are  evtry  where  represented  as  contracting  who  de- 
spised the  Gospel  calling  shows  that  they  reject  a  grace 
vfaieh  is  sufident,  and  sincerely  intended,  to  save 
them.**— Watson,  /fwtfMet,  ii,  862  sq. ;  Heraog,  Jieal- 
&iafUopAdi6,ii,10^;  Nitxsch, OrMCfioAe Ze^,  §  141 ; 
Wairen,  Sjftiemat,  Theologie^  p.  147. 

III.  kcaatoths  fmttitbrj  of  the  Gospel  is  regarded 
by  Christians  generally  as  proceeding  fh)m  God ;  and 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrdi,  and  tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  require 
of  candidates  for  ordination  an  express  profession  that 
they  trust  they  are  so  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  See 
MnnsTBT. 

IT.  HmsTEBiAij  Call  is  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  a  congregation  to  a  preacher  to  become  their  settled 
pastor.    See  Installation. 

Callenbere;,  JoHANN  Hbinbioh,  was  bom  Jan- 
aaiy  12, 1694,  in  Saxe-Gotha.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  Oriental  languages,  to 
which  he  was  originally  led  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  CUkgkm  Orieniak  Thttiogicumy  which  was  es- 
UUiahed  at  Halle  in  1702.  He  had  for  special  tuibr 
Sohmon  Iffegri,  a  learned  Orientalist  horn  Damascus. 
He  was  appdnted  proftssor  (eadraordJ)  of  philosophy 
in  1727,  and  profiMsor  (ordrn.)  of  theolo^^  in  1789. 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  Protestant  misdons  to 
the  East,  especially  among  the  Jews  and  Mohanune- 
dans.  In  1728  he  organized  a  school  for  the  education 
of  misBionariee;  and  he  afterward  established,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  printing-ofice  for  the  pubUcation  of 
works  in  German,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  for  the  fkir- 
theraaoe  of  the  missionary  cause.  His  students  went 
oat  over  Europe  as  miasionaries  to  the  Jews,  and  some 
oftbemevento  Ada  and  Afirica.  He  printed  in  Ara- 
bic portions  of  the  O.  T.,  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  Lu- 
ther's Shorter  CatedkieMy  the  ImUaium  ofJetiu  Ckriet 
(wmewhat  curtaUed);  portions  of  Grotius  on  the  Truth 
«f^  CkritHam  Bel^Um,  the  RfOmmUe  of  the  Arable 
l^nauage^  and  other  works  for  the  use  of  misdonaries 
in  &  East  With  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jewi,  he  wrote  a  Kurae  AnleUwiffmarJilduck-TeuUdkem 
Spnieke  (Short  Introduction  to  the  Speech  of  the  Ger- 
man Jews,  8vo,  1788X  to  which  he  added  in  1786  a 
abort  dictionary  of  the  corrupt  Hebrew  spoken  among 
themadves  by  the  Jews  of  Germany.  In  1728-^  he 
^hlUbbd  BeridUe  vom  ememVernKh  doi  JQditekeVolk 
vtrErkemtmndea  CkriaOieken  anaJeiten  (8  vols.  8vo) ; 
ia  1738,  De  Oomoermtme  Mukammedanonm  ad  Ckndum 
^fttka  imUaiaque  (12mo).  He  continued  writing, 
tnnlating,  and  printing  a  variety  of  works  useftd  for 
the  idsHoiiAries  tni  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Halle, 
^18,1760.  The  mere  list  of  his  puUioatfens  would 
fiQ  a  colunm,  but  they  are  not  of  sufident  scientific 
^dae  to  retjidre  enameration  here.  But  the  name  of 
II.— C 


Callenberg  deserves  always  to  be  cherished  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  Ihat  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
Protestant  misdons,  and  of  a  devoted  and  self-sacri- 
ficing laborer  in  that  cause. — Doering,  Die  Gelehrtem 
Tkeologen  DeuUekUmdi,  i,  221  sq. ;  Hoefsr,  NouveauBi- 
ogrc^Me  GMrale^vil,  202;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  AVpe- 
meine  Emcjfdopddie^  s.  v. 

Callender,  Elisha,  minister  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Ellis  CaUender,  who 
ofldated  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Bos- 
ton for  many  years,  dying  about  1726,  at  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  The  son,  Elisha,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
and  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts  at  Harvard  CoUege 
in  1710.  He  was  baptized  and  admitted  to  churdi 
membership  August  10, 1718,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
Baptist  mixdster  May  21, 1718,  and  Drs.  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather  and  Mr.  Webb,  though  of  a  different 
denomination,  g^ve  thefar  assistance.  It  is  said  that 
Thomas  HoUis  (a  Baptist)  was  so  impressed  by  this 
catholic  procedure  when  he  heard  of  it  in  England, 
that  he  made  his  weU-known  benefactions  to  Harvard 
College  in  consequence.  Mr.  CaUender  abounded  in 
labors  not  Only  hi  Boston,  but  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, till  his  death,  March  81, 1788.  He  was 
the  first  American  Baptist  minister  who  had  recdved 
a  college  education.— -Sprague,  Afmah,  vi,  84 ;  Allen, 
Biographical  Diet,  s.  v. 

CaUender,  John,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister, 
nephew  of  Elisba  Callender,  was  bom  about  1706,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He  was  or- 
dained colleague  with  Mr.  Peckham  as  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newport,  Oct.  18,  1781.  Here  he  labored 
usefully  for  seventeen  years,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1748. 
He  collected  many«  papers  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Baptists  in  this  country,  which  were  used  by  Back- 
us. He  published  a  Historical  Discourse  on  Bhode  Isl- 
and and  Providence  PlantcUions  (1789) ;  also  a  Sermon 
at  the  Ordination  of  Jeremiah  C<mdy  (1789) ;  and  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  Death  qf  Mr,  Clap,  of  Newport  (1746).— 
— Sprague, 'iiimd^,  vi,  87 ;  Allen,  BUograpkioaJL  Diction- 
ary, s.  V. 

Calling  (Kkffoic,  vocatio\  a  term  used  in  theology 
to  designate  the  divine  invitation  to  man  to  share  in 
the  gift  of  salvation.    See  Calu 

CallirrhdS  (KoXXifS^,  beautifid streamy,  the  name 
given  to  certain  warm  springs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan,  not  far  from,  and  flowing  into,  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  res(Hrted  during  his  last 
illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  (Josephns,  Ant, 
xvii,  6,  6).  The  same  are  probably  meant  by  the  jfe- 
mim'  (■*f»!?,  Antii.  Vers.  **  mules'*)  of  Gen.  xviii,  24. 
See  Ahah.  Pliny  (v,  16)  also  describes  them  ("  caU- 
dns  fons  medic«  tduMtatis*')  as  possessing  medichul 
properties  (Rdand,  Pakest,  p.  802, 678).  In  May,  1818, 
these  springs  were  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  Of 
the  valley  of  CaUirrhod  they  sxy  (Traeels,  p.  467-469) : 
"The  whole  bottom  is  fiUed,  and  in  a  manner  choked 
up,  with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  cidng  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
side  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In  one 
place  a  condderable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen  precip- 
itating itself  tnm  a  high  and  perpendicular  shelf  of 
rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant  yellow 
of  sulphur  deposited  up<Mi  it.  On  reaching  the  bottom, 
we  found  oursdves  at  what  may  be  termed  a  hot  river, 
so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its  heat  so  Uttie  abated. 
For  some  way  the  temperature  is  kept  up  by  the  con- 
stant supplies  ci  water  that  flow  into  tiie  river.  In  or- 
der to  visit  these  sources  in  succession,  we  crossed  over 
to  the  right  bank,  and,  ascending  by  the  mountain  dde, 
we  passed  four  abundant  springs,  aU  within  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  discharging  themselves  into  the 
stream  at  ri^t  angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the 
distance  from  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the  ravine,  to  be  about 
one  hour  and  a  half.    Maclean  says  there  was  a  city 
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of  the  same  name  in  the  valley  of  Callirriiofi,  in  which 
we  think  he  most  be  wrong,  since  there  ia  not  apace  for 
a  town  in  the  vallej  as  fkr  as  we  saV  it.  That  Herod 
most  have  had  some  lodging  when  he  yisited  these 
springs  is  tme,  and  there  are  sofficient  remains  to  prove 
that  some  sort  of  buildings  have  been  erected.''  Ac- 
cording to  Josephns,  the  fortress  of  Macheros,  wliich 
was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  was  upon  this  hot-water  stream, 
and  not  far  from  the  fountains.  It  is  supposed  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  beheaded  in  this 
fortress,  and  that  the  feast  was  also  made  at  Biachaarus, 
which,  besides  being  a  strong-hold,  was  also  a  palace, 
built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  that  Herod  himself  was 
now  on  his  route  toward  the  territory  of  Aretas,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war.  The  ruins  of  this  fortress  still 
exist  (Josephus,  Ant.  zvii,  6,  5;  xviii,  5,  2;  War,  i, 
88, 6).  The  Zurka  Main,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  visited  and  described  by  Seetzen  (Reiset  ii, 
886  sq.),  iB  described  as  a  sweet  and  thermal  stream, 
and  is  doubtless  the  outlet  of  the  hot  streams  of  Cal- 
lirrhoft  (Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  672,  678).  Lieut  Lynch, 
who  explored  it  in  1848,  says:  **The  stream,  twelve 
feet  wide  and  ten  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature 
of  the  afar,  70^;  of  the  sea,  78^;  of  the  stream,  94°; 
one  mile  of  the  chasm,  95°.  It  was  a  little  sulphure- 
ous to  the  taste.  The  stream  has  worn  its  bed  through 
the  rock,  and  flows  between  the  perpendicular  sides  of 
the  chasm,  and  through  the  delta,  bending  to  the  south, 
about  two  ftirlongs,  to  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the 
stream  along  the  delta  are  fringed  with  canes,  tam- 
arisks, and  the  castor-bean.  The  chasm  is  122  feet  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  for  one  mile  up,  as  for  as  we  traced 
it,  does  not  lessen  in  width.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
are  about  eighty  feet  high  where  it  opens  upon  the 
delta,  but  within  they  rise  in  altitude  to  upward  of  150 
fioet  on  each  side,  where  the  trap  formation  is  exhibit- 
ed. In  the  bed  of  the  chasm  there  was  one  stream,  on 
the  south  side,  eight  fieet  wide  and  two  deep,  and  two 
small  streams  in  the  centre,  all  rushing  ^wn  at  the 
rate  of  six  knots  per  hour.  There  were  no  boulders 
in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  which  in  the  winter  must, 
throughout  its  width  and  high  up  the  sides,  pour  down 
an  impetuous  flood.  The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  loffy 
and  perpendicular,  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  equal- 
ly majestic  and  imposing,^  but  not  worn  in  such  iSuitas- 
tilc  shapes  nor  of  so  rich  a  hue  as  those  of  the  Amon. 
Waded  up  about  a  mile,  and  saw  a  fsw  date-palm-trees 
growing  in  the  chasm.  The  turns  about  200  yards 
apart,  at  first  gently  rounded,  but  subsequently  sharp 
and  angular.  There  was  a  succession  of  rapids,  and  a 
cascade  of  fiour,  and  a  perpendicular  fall  of  five  or  six 
feet.  A  little  above  the  rapid  trap  shows  over  sand- 
stone. The  current  was  so  strong  Uiat,  while  bathing, 
I  could  not,  with  my  feet  against  the  rock,  keep  ttom 
being  carried  down  the  stream ;  and,  walldng  where  it 
was  but  two  fiBet  deep,  could  with  difficulty  retain  a 
fbothold  with  my  shoes  off.  At  7  P.M.,  bathed  first 
in  the  sea  and  afterward  in  the  stream— a  most  delicious 
transition  from  the  dense,  acrid  water  of  the  sea,  which 
made  our  innumerable  sores  smart  severely,  to  the  soft, 
tepid,  and  refreshing  waters  of  the  Callirrhod"  (Exp6- 
diioHy  p.  871).     See  also  Labsa. 

Callis'thenes  (KaKKiaOkvfiCy  a  firequent  Greek 
name),  a  partisan  of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
Jews  on  the  defisat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his 
guilt  in  setting  fire  to  "the  sacred  portals"  (2  Mace 
viii,  88).— ^mith,  s.  v.    See  Nioamob. 

CalUatos.    See  Cauztus  I. 

Calmet,  Auousmis,  a  learned  Benedictine,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Yannes,  bom  at  Mesnil-la-Horgne 
Feb.  26, 1672.  He  studied  at  Breuii,  and  after  having 
pronounced  the  vows  in  Oct.,  1689,  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  course  of  philosophy  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Evre, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew,  which  he 
studied  under  Fabre,  a  Reformed  divine.    In  1704  he 


passed  to  the  abbey  of  Munster,  where  he  taag^  ^ 
young  mo^ks ;  and  lectures  which  he  there  read  to 
them  formed  tl>e  basis  of  liis  "  Coomientaries  <m  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,'*  which  lie  wrote  in  Lttii, 
but  translated  into  French,  and  published  in  1707  aad 
I7I6,  in  28  volumes  4to.  This  work  was  followed  hj 
his  Eistoire  Samte  de  PAndem  et  Nomeam  TatamU 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Paris,  171^, 
2  vols.  4to),  and  his  celebrated  DictUmary  cfikt  BSk 
In  1718  he  was  made  abbot  of  St  Leopold's  at  Ktncv, 
and  ten  years  after  he  was  removed  to  the  abbey  rf 
S6nones,  where  he  died  (hmving  refused  a  Ushoprie  a 
partamt)  Oct.  25,  1757.  His  Life  was  written  br 
Fang6,  his  nephew  (1768,  8vo),  where  a  complete  Ik 
of  his  numerous  works  will  bie  found.  The  best  t^ 
tion  (French)  of  ih9£>ktitmikxk«kkUifigueHcri^ 
la  Bible  is  that  of  Paris,  1780  (4  vols.  foL).  Thebeit 
English  editions  are  those  of  1798  (4tQ,  with  additkw) 
and  of  1847  (edited  by  Taylor,  5  vols.  4to).  BkQm- 
mefUaire  UtUral  tuar  Umt  let  Uartt  de  VAnden  et  da  Aioi> 
vecnt  Tettament  (reprinted  at  Paris,  1718,  26  vols.  4to, 
also  9  vols,  fol.)  was  abridged,  and  published  io  17 
vols.  4to,  at  Avignon,  1767-1778;  also  translated  into 
Latin,  with  the  Diteertaiiom,  by  Manse  <Wirceb.  17^ 
19  vols.  4to).  Calmet's  Dictumarg  of  the  BQfle  hu,  as- 
til  lately,  farmed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  woits  of 
the  same  kind.  The  best  abridgment  is  that  of  Bob. 
inson,  whose  additions  are  perhaps,  to  the  modem  rto- 
dent,  of  more  value  than  the  original  work.— Buy. 
Uhiv.  vi,  559;  Landon,  Ecclee,  Did, ii,  497.  See  Dio- 
Tion ABIES  (Biblical). 

Cal'neh  (Heb.  Kalneh\  txA^;  Sept  XaKamJ, 
the  fourth  of  Nimrod's  cities  (Gen.  x,  10),  and  prob- 
ably  not  different  fhmi  the  Calno  (Heb.  K(^\ 
•isbs ;  Sept  XaXdpri)  of  Isa.  x,  9,  or  the  Casseh 
(Heb.  Kaimeh^  nSS ;  Sept  Xavdd)  of  Ezek.  zzrii, 
28.  The  word  is  thought  to  mean  "the  fort  of  the  god 
Ana  or  i4fiu,"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objecti  of  Babr- 
Ionian  worship.  According  to  the  Chaldee  translsdoo, 
vrith  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  agree,  this  is  the  sane 
place  that  was  subsequently  called  Ctee^thm,  It  Ujr 
on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Selenda,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Parthian  kings  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  812;  Celkrii  Aotit  ii, 
774;  see  Bochart,  Phaleff,  iv,  18;  Michaelis,  Spkiitg. 
i,  228).  This  opinion  respecting  Calneh  derives  noe 
support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  district  named 
Ctesiphon  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ChaJUmitU  (Fliar, 
HtMt.  Nat.  vi,  26,  27;  Polyb.  v,  44);  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  province  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
so  far  west  as  Calneh  must  have  lain.  Amniiai»0 
Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6, 28)  states  that  it  was  the  Fenian 
Wng  Pacorus  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  71  to  107)  vbo 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Ctesiphon ;  hot  tbat 
name  must  have  been  more  ancient,  as  it  u  mentioned 
by  Poly  bins.  In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos  Cslneb 
appears  to  have  constituted  an  independent  principality 
(Amos  vi,  2 ;  Sept  omits,  v.  r.  KtAdvti  or  XoXcwt?); 
but  not  long  after  it  became,  with  the  rest  of  Westeni 
Asia,  a  prey  to  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  x,  9).  About  150 
years  later,  Cakieh  was  still  a  considerable  town,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii,  28)  among  the  places  which  traded  with  l^ie- 
We  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Henoe  it 
is  compared  with  Carchemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Io* 
X,  9 ;  Amos  vi,  2),  and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  re- 
sistless might  of  Assyria.  The  site  of  Ctesiphon  wai 
afterward  occupied  by  EH-Madam^  \.  e.  ike  (two)  dtM^ 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  a  remaika- 
ble  palace  called  Tauh-kesra,  or  "Arch  of  Khosroea," 
some  mounds  of  rubbish,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
massive  wall  toward  the  river.  (See  Smith's  Dicf-  rf 
CUm.  Geog,  s.  v.  Ctesiphon.) 

More  recent  explorers  have  rendered  it  probable  that 
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the  site  of  CahMh  is  ^e  modem  Niffer^  which  was  cer- 
tainfy  one  of  the  early  capiUls,  and  which,  under  the 
name  otNophefj  the  Talmud  identifies  with  Calneh  (see 
the  Tomdy,  Arab  traditions  made  Kiffer  the  original 
Babylon,  and  said  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod 
endeavored  to  mount  on  eagles' wings  to  heaven.  Sim- 
Uarivthe  Sept  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno  as  **the  place 
where  the  tower  was  built*'  (Isa.  x,  9).  Niffer  is  sitn- 
ated  about  sixty  miles  KS.E.  of  Babylon,  in  the 
marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  has 
been  visited  and  explored  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nm,  and  Bab, 
p.  468  sq.),  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Loftus  (ChaU 
dtBO,  p.  101) :  ^  The  present  aspect  of  Niflier  is  that  of 
a  htty  platform  of  earth  and  rubbish,  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  a  deep  channel— Apparently  the 
bed  of  a  river— About  120  feet  wide.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  die  eastern  portion  of  this  platform  are  the  r^ 
mams  of  a  brick  tower  of  early  construction,  the  tUbris 
of  which  constitutes  a  conical  mound  rising  seventy 
feet  above  the  plain.  This  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  distance,  and  exhibits,  when  the  brick-woi^  is  ex- 
posed, oblong  perforations  similar  to  those  seen  at  Birs- 
Fmirod  and  other  edifices  of  the  Babylonian  age.  The 
western  divisioa  of  the  platform  has  no  remarkable 
feature,  except  that  it  is  strewed  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  c^er  relics  of  a  later  period  than  the  tower 
just  alladed  to.  At  the  dbtance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  on  the  east  of  the  ruins  may  be  distinctly  traced 
a  knr  oontinuoiis  mound,  the  remains  probably  of  the 
external  wall  of  the  ancient  city.  As  to  the  obelisk, 
the  particular  oliject  of  my  visit,  the  Arabs  positively 
declared  that  there  was  one,  but  none  of  them  had  seen 
it  or  oonld  indicate  its  position  on  the  mounds."  See 
Cakxeh. 

Cal'no  (Isa.  x,  9).    See  Cauteh. 

CalogSri.    See  Caloyebs. 

Calovins  (or  Calov),  Abraham,  a  celebrated 
Lutheran  divine  and  controversialist,  was  bom  in  1612 
at  Mohrongen  in  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Kdnigsberg 
and  Rostock,  and  became  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Wittemberg,  where  he  obtained  great  distinction  as  a 
kctnrer  and  controversial  theologian.  He  died  Feb. 
2!s  1686.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  George  Ca- 
Uxtos,  whose  gentleness  he  by  no  means  shared.  In- 
deed, 80  bitter  was  Calov's  zeal,  that  it  has  been  said 
of  him  that  **be  was  bom  for  an  inquisitor."  He 
wrote  with  great  ability  against  the  Soclnians.  His 
most  hnportant  work  was  his  Biblia  lUustrata  (Dres- 
den, 1719,  4  vols,  fol.),  which  contains  the  whole  of 
Grotms's  AimotcaumSf  with  severe  criticisms  on  them. 
In  dogmatic  theology  he  |H«pared  a  vast  Sygtema  Loco- 
nm  Theologieorum  (1665-1677, 12  tom.).  In  the  Syn- 
cretistic  controversy  (q.  v.)  he  took  the  most  conspicu- 
OBs  part.  His  writings  are  very  voluminous,  nearly  all 
bitterly  controversial,  and  now  little  read. — Mosheim, 
Ci  Sid,  ii,  241 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

CaloyexB  or  Calogdrl  The  word  Cahgen  is 
from  the  Greek  (mXiSycioot),  and  means  good  old  men. 
The  name  CaHogert  is  of  similar  signification,  and  is 
generally  given  to  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Tbey  are  of  the  order  of  St  Basil,  and  consider  it  to  be 
a  lin  to  follow  any  other  order  than  his.  They  are  di- 
vided into  three  degrees :  the  novices,  who  are  called 
Ar^ari;  the  ordinary  proiessed,  called  Microchemi; 
•nd  tiie  more  perfect,  called  Meg<dochem,  They  are 
likewise  divided  into  Ccenobites,  Anchorites,  and  Re- 
efaisea.  The  Ccenobites  are  employed  in  reciting  their 
offices  from  midnight  to  sunset;  and  as  it  is  impossible, 
in  ao  long  an  exercise,  that  they  should  not  be  over- 
taken with  sleep,  there  is  one  monk  appointed  to  awake 
1^;  and  they  are  obliged  to  make  three  gequflex- 
ions  at  the  doot  of  the  choir,  and,  returning,  to  bow  to 
tbe  r%ht  and  left  to  their  brethren.  The  Anchorites 
ictixe  from  the  world,  and  live  in  hermitages  in  the 
i^^igkbodiood  of  the  monasteries ;  they  cultivate  a  lit- 
de  ipot  of  ground,  and  never  go  out  but  on  Sundays 


and  holidays,  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  next 
monastery.  The  Recluses  shut  themselves  up  in  grot- 
toes and  caverns  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  which  they 
never  leave,  abandoning  themselves  entirely  to  Prov- 
idence. They  live  on  the  alms  sent  them  by  the 
nei^boring  monasteries.  The  Caloyers  have  four 
Lents.  The  first  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  resurrectioii 
or  Easter :  it  lasts  eight  weeks,  and  is  called  the  Grand 
Quarantaln.  During  this  Lent  the  monks  drink  no 
wine;  and  such  Is  their  abstinence  that,  if  they  are 
obliged,  in  speaking,  to  name  milk,  butter,  or  cheese, 
they  always  add  this  parenthesis,  **  Saving  the  respect 
due  to  the  holy  Lent."  The  second  Lent  is  that  of  the 
holy  apostles,  which  begins  eight  days  after  Whitsun- 
day: it  generally  continues  three  weeks,  sometimes 
longer.  During  this  Lent  the  monks  are  allowed  to 
drink  wine.  The  third  Lent  is  that  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Virgin :  it  lasts  fourteen  days,  during  which  they 
abstain  ftoiDt  fish,  except  on  Sundays  and  on  the  trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord.  The  fourth  Lent  is  that  of  the 
Advent.  The  Caloyers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  monk- 
ish habit,  wear  over  their  shoulders  a  square  piece  of 
stufl',  on  which  are  represented  the  cross  and  the  other 
marlLS  of  Christ's  passion,  with  these  letters :  IC.  XC. 
NC.  *\f)90vg  Xpurrb^  w«c^,  Jetus  Chritt  ccnquen.  The 
inscription  was  sometimes  written  thus :  IC.  XC.  NI 
KA;  and  we  find  it  occasionally  arranged,  especially  on 
IC  IXC 

coins,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  thus,     '^.    Visitors  or 

exarchs  are  placed  over  them,  who  visit  the  convents 
only  to  draw  from  them  sums  of  money  which  the  pi^ 
triiuch  demands.  Tet,  notwithstanding  these  monks 
are  compelled  to  pay  both  to  their  patriarch  and  to  the 
Turks,  their  convents  are  very  rich.  They  have 
many  monasteries  in  Asia,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  Pal- 
estine; in  Europe,  near  Athens,  in  Chios,  and  in 
Amourgo,  one  of  the  Sporades,  also  on  Mount  Athos. 
Those  on  Mount  Athos  are  the  most  celebrated,  and  are 
twenty-three  in  number.  There  are  female  Caloyers, 
or  Greek  nuns,  who  (ollow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  Their 
nunneries  are  alwajrs  dependent  on  some  monastery. 
— Farrar,  Ecd,  Dict.B.y.  See  Athos  ;  Greek  Church. 

Cal^phi  (6  XoX^I,  v.  r.  XoX^ci ,  perhaps  for  ii^pAenct 

Sq.  v.],  Josephus  Xml/aiog,  Ant.  xiii,  6,  7),  father  of 
udas,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  two  captains  (dp- 
XovTtc)  of  Jonathan's  army  who  remained  firm  at  the 
battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace  xi,  70). 

CalvariBts,  or  Missiokart  Priests  of  Calva- 
ry, a  monastic  congregation,  established  in  1630  by 
Hubert  Charpentier,  licentiate  of  the  Sorbonne,  on 
Mount  Bethasam,  in  France,  for  propagating  Roman- 
ism by  missions.  In  1688  they  united  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Propagation  of  Faith,  from  which  they 
separated  again  in  1650.  In  1664  they  were  re-formed, 
and  united  with  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpioe.  The 
congregation  disappeared  in  1790,  but  arose  again  in 
1826. 

Cal'vary,  a  word  occurring  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  only 
in  Luke  xxiii,  88,  and  there  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
arising  from  the  translators  having  literally  adopted 
the  word  ccdvaria,  i.  e.  a  bare  skuUj  the  Latin  word  by 
which  the  Kpaviov  of  the  evangelists  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate,  Kpaviov,  again,  being  nothing  but  the  Greek 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golootha  (q.  v.). 

1.  Import  of  the  Name. — Many  have  held  that  Gol- 
gotha was  the  place  of  public  execution,  the  lybum 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  hence  it  was  termed  the  "  place 
of  a  skulL"  Another  oi^nion  is  that  the  place  took 
its  name  from  its  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like 
a  human  skull.  It  is  trae,  tiiere  is  no  express  men- 
tion of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  narratives.  See  Cru- 
cifixion. That  the  place,  however,  was  of  some 
such  shape  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  and  the  tra- 
ditional term  mount,  applied  to  Calvary,  appears  to 
confirm  this  idea.  Such  a  shape,  too,  it  must  be  al-  ^ 
lowed,  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  name^  that  is, ' 
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**  Bknll."  To  these  considerations  there  are  added  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  arise  from  the  other  explanation. 
So  ikr  as  we  know,  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to 
rtiow  that  there  was  a  place  of  public  execution  where 
Golgotha  is  commonly  fixed,  nor  that  any  such  place, 
in  or  near  Jerusalem,  bore  the  name  Golgotha.  Nor 
is  the  term  Golgotha  descriptire  of  such  a  place ;  to 
make  it  so,  to  any  extent,  the  name  should  have  been 
*'  skulls,**  or  "  the  place  of  skulls.*'  Equally  unapt  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Gospel  speak 
of  the  place:  Matthew  calls  it  **a  place  called  Gol- 
gotha; that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a  skull  ;**  Marie,  "the 
place  Golgotha,  which  is,  bemg  interpreted,  the  place 
of  a  skull;**  Luke,  *'the  place  which  is  called  Calva- 
ry ;"  John,  **a  place  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha.**  In  truth,  the  context 
seems  to  show  that  the  Roman  guard  hurried  Jesus 
away  and  put  him  to  death  at  the  first  cenvenient  spot ; 
and  that  the  rather  because  there  was  no  small  fear  of 
a  popular  insurrection,  especially  as  he  was  attended  l^y 
acrowdofpeo|de.  This  place,  we  may  suppose,  was  not 
for  from  the  judgment-hall,  which  was  doubtless  either 
near  Fort  Antonia  or  in  the  former  palace  of  Herod. 
See  Pb  JCTOBIUM.  In  either  case,  the  crucifixion  would 
most  naturally  have  occurred  at  the  nortft-toest  of  the 
city.  Somewhere  in  the  north,  it  is  clear,  they  would 
execute'  him,  as  thus  they  would  most  easOy  efl^t 
their  object.  Bat  if  they  chose  the  north,  then  the 
road  to  Joppa  or  Damascus  would  be  most  convenient, 
and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would  probably  be  so  suit- 
able as  the  slight  rounded  elevation  which  bore  the 
name  of  Calvary.  That  some  hillock  would  be  pre- 
ferred it  is  easy  to  see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  the 
criminal  and  the  alleged  cause  of  his  crucifixion  would 
be  most  eff^Bctually  secured.  Dr.  Barclay  is  at  great 
pains  to  show  (C%  <rf'1h/t  Great  King,  p.  78  sq.)  that 
the  vicinity  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  is  the  more 
probable  location  of  Calvary,  but  his  arguments  are 
made  up  of  a  series  of  the  roost  uncritical  conjectures. 
Indeed,  the  veiy  fact  that  of  the  arbitrary  positions  as- 
signed by  all  tiiose  who  (chiefly  from  an  ultra  Prot- 
estant prejudice  apparentiy)  reject  the  traditionary  site, 
no  two  agree,  while  all  are  alike  destitute  of  any  his- 
torical basis,  is  an  important  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
current  identification.    See  Jbbusaleh. 

2.  Scr^ttural  NoUees  of  the  Locality, — ^The  account  in 
the  evangelists  touching  the  place  of  the  crucifixion 
and  burial  of  our  Lord  is  as  follows :  Having  been  de- 
livered by  Pilate  to  be  crucified^  Jesus  was  led  away, 
followed  by  a  great  company  of  people  and  women, 
who  bewailed  his  fate.  On  the  way  the  soldiers  met 
one  Simeon,  a  Cyrenian,  conung  out  of  the  country,  who 
was  compelled  to  bear  Jesus's  cross.  When  they  were 
come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvar^^,  there  they 
crucified  him.  This  place  was  nigh  to  the  city ;  and, 
sitting  down,  they  watched  him  there.  They  that  pass- 
ed by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  scoffing. 
Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocked  him,  with  the 
scribes  and  elders,  and  the  people  stood  beholding. 
The  soldiers,  too,  mocked  him.  There  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus  his  mother^  and  hicT  mother*s  sister,  and 
Maiy  Magdalene;  and  idl  his  acquaintance,  and  the 
women  that  followed  him  from  Gidilee,  stood  afiir  off, 
beholding  these  things.  In  (he  place  t^iere  he  teas  cru- 
cified ihere  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sep- 
ulchre hewn  out  in  the  rock ;  there  laid  they  JesuS)  and 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  adds  that  Jesus 
sufi^sred  toithout  the  gate,  subjoining,  *'  Let  us  therefore 
go  forth  to  him  without  the  camp  (or  the  city),  bearing 
his  reproach'*  (Heb.  xiii,  11, 18).  We  thus  learn  that 
the  crucifixion  and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  city, 
and  yet  nigh  to  the  city,  apparently  at  the  north-west, 
and  probably  just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  second  wall. 
It  is  also  clear  ti^at  the  place  was  one  around  which 
many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which  way&rers 
'ere  passing,  and  the  suffiirers  in  which  could  be  seen 


or  addressed  by  persons  who  were  botli  near  end  re- 
mote ;  all  which  concurs  in  showing  that  die  spot  vai 
one  of  some  elevation,  and  equally  proves  diat  '^tka 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer,**  but  at  a  place  and  m- 
der  circumstances  likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known 
and  well  remembered  alike  by  the  foes  and  the  friends 
of  our  Lord. 

8.  Line  of  Tradition  retpectmg  the  Spot.— WitB  it  like- 
ly  that  this  recollection  would  perish  ?  Surely,  of  all 
spots,  Calvary  would  become  the  moat  sacred,  the 
most  endearing  in  the  primitive  Church.  Nor  did  ^ 
Jew,  with  his  warm  gushing  affections,  fsel  on  such  a 
point  less  vividly  tiian  his  fellow-men.  **  The  tomla 
of  the  prophets,***  "the  sepulchre  of  David,"  were,  we 
read  (MaU.  xxiii,  29 ;  Acts  U,  29),  reverentially  regard- 
ed  and  religiously  preserved  from  age  to  age.  That 
of  "  David's  Lord**  would  assuredly  not  be  nef^lected. 
It  was  a  season  of  public  religious  festivity  when  oar 
Lord  suffered.  Jerusalem  was  then  crowded  with  vis- 
itors fhmi  foreign  parts.  Such,  too,  was  the  fact  at  the 
time  of  the  efl^ion  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit.  These  pfl- 
grims,  however,  soon  returned  home,  and  wherever 
they  went  many  carried  with  them  the  news  of  th« 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  told  of  the  place  where  he  had 
been  executed.  Perhaps  no  one  spot  on  earth  hsd 
ever  so  many  to  remember  it  and  know  its  precise  b- 
cality  as  the  place  where  Jesus  died  and  rose  again. 
First  in  Jerusalem,  and  soon  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
were  there  hearts  that  held  the  recollection  among 
their  most  valued  treasures.  Accordingly,  we  leara 
frt>m  the  passage  in  Hebrews  that,  fiu*  on  fai  the  fint 
century,  the  tradition  was  preserved  in  so  living  a  form 
as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  figurative  illustration  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  memory  of  distingaished 
places  is  among  the  least  perishable  of  earthly  things. 
Fathers  would  convey  their  knowledge  and  their  im- 
pressions to  sons ;  one  generation  and  one  Church  to 
another.  The  passage  in  the  Hebrews  would  tend  to 
keep  alive  the  recollection.  Moreover,  it  was  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem,  after  its  capture  by  the  Komans,  to  be- 
come a  heathen  city ;  even  its  name  was  changed  into 
Colonia  ^lia  Capitolina.  In  the  excess  of  their  tri- 
umphant joy,  the  conquerors  made  Jupiter  its  patron 
god,  and  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the 
place  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified  (Sozomen,  xl,  I). 
This  was  done  perhaps  not  so  much  to  insult  as  to  oon- 
ciliate.  New-comers  in  religion  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  established  feelings,  and  therefore  erect- 
ed their  sacred  edifices  on  places  already  consecrated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  mere  £act  of  a  tem- 
ple to  Venus  standing  on  Calvary  suffices  to  show  that 
Calvaiy  was  the  place  where  Jesus  suffered.  Tlw 
temple  thus  takes  up  the  tradition,  and  transmits  it  in 
stone  and  marble  to  coming  ages.  This  continuation 
of  the  tradition  is  the  more  important,  because  it  begins 
to  operate  at  a  time  when  the  Christians  were  driven 
from  Jerusalem.  But  the  absence  of  the  Christians 
from  the  Holy  City  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  even 
early  in  the  third  century  we  find  pilgrimiages  ttom 
distant  places  to  the  Holy  Land  had  already  begun  for 
tiie  express  purpose  of  viewing  the  spots  whkh  the 
presence  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  had  rendered 
sacred  and  memorsble  (Bid,  EieroaoL  p.  591 ;  Euseb. 
Hist,  Eccke,  vi,  11).  A  century  later,  Eusebins  (A.D. 
815)  informs  us  that  Christians  visited  Jerusalem  fh>m 
all  regions  of  the  earth  for  the  same  object.  Early  in 
the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  write  down 
the  tradition  and  fix  the  locality  of  Calvary  in  their 
writings.  Eusebius  was  bom  at  CiBsarea  in  Ptelestine 
about  A.D.  270.  In  815  he  became  a  bishop  in  his  na- 
tive country,  and  died  in  840.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  About 
880  he  composed  his  Ononuuticon,  which  was  expressly 
devoted  to  the  business  of  determining  and  recording 
the  sites  of  holy  and  other  places  in  Palestine.  Tills 
work  of  Eusebius,  written  in  Greek,  Jerome  aiterwaxd 
translated  into  Latin,  and  thus  added  his  authority  to 
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that  oi  EuaelAuB.  Jerome  took  np  his  lesidenoe  in 
tlie  Holy  Land  in  the  latter  port  of  the  foorth  centory, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  (For  an  estimate 
of  the  Talne  of  these  geograplhical  aathorities,  see  Re- 
land,  Pakegt.  p.  467  sq.)  Pilgrims  now  streamed  to 
Jenisalem  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  site  was 
fixed  for  Golgotha  which  has  remained  to  the  present 
hour. 

4.  Ereeiim  of  the  ^^Churck  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre"  over 
the  Site. — The  acts  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  and  his 
mother  Helena  gave  a  permanent  and  public  expression 
to  this  tradition.  This  empress,  when  yeiy  Car  ad- 
vanced in  life,  visited  Jemsalem  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  erecting  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the  Lord 
Jens  had  been  cmcified.  The  preceding  details  show 
that  the  preservation  of  the  memory  of  the  locality  was 
any  thing  but  impossible.  Helena  would  naturally  be 
edicitoas  to  discover  the  true  spot,  whence  ensues  the 
likelihood  that  she  was  not  mistaken.  She  had  pre- 
vioosly  heard  that  the  holy  places  had  been  heaped  up 
and  concealed  by  the  heatiien,  and  resolved  to  attempt 
to  bxjng  them  to  light,  tic  ^dg  dyaytXv  (Theoph.  in 
droit,  p.  18).  *'  On  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  she  in- 
quired diligently  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the  search 
was  uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
gtrDctSonsliy  which  the  heathen  had  sought  to  render 
the  spot  unknown.  These  being  all  removed,  the  sa^ 
cied  sepulchre  was  discovered,  and  by  its  side  three 
crotaes,  with  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  written 
by  Pilate"  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Bee.  ii,  14 ;  Theodoret,  i,  17). 
lliie  account  of  her  proceedings,  taken  from  one  who 
labors  to  bring  into  discredit  the  whole  of  Helena's 
proceedings,  and  who  is  far  too  indiscriminate  and 
sweeping  in  his  hostility  to  the  primitive  traditions  of 
the  Church,  shows  sufficiently  that  Helena  was  cau- 
tioiu  in  her  proceedings ;  that  there  did  exist  a  tradi- 
tion on  the  subject ;  that  by  that  tradition  the  empress 
was  guided ;  and  that  she  found  reason  to  fix  the  site 
of  Cidvary  on  the  spot  where  the  heathen  had  erected 
their  temple  and  set  up  their  profane  rites.  That  no 
small  portion  of  the  marvellous,  not  to  say  legendary 
and  incredible,  is  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  which  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  given,  we  by  no  means 
deny;  but  we  see  no  reason  whatever,  and  we  think 


such  a  course  very  unphilosophical,  to  throw  doubt  un- 
sparingly over  the  whole,  as  (by  no  means  in  the  best 
taste)  does  Dr.  Robinson.  However,  on  the  site  thas 
ascertained,  was  erected,  whether  by  Constantine  or 
Helena,  certainly  by  Roman  influence  and  treasure,  a 
splendid  and  extensive  Christian  temple.  Socrates 
(Ecdee,  Hist,  i,  17)  says,  **  The  emperor's  mother  erect- 
ed over  the  place  where  the  sepulchre  was  a  most  mag- 
nificent church,  and  called  it  New  Jerusalem,  building 
U  oppodte  to  that  old  deserted  Jemsalem"  (comp.  Euseb. 
VU,  Cotut.  ill,  83).  This  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  A.D.  836.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
Christian  world.  In  order  to  give  it  importance  and 
add  to  its  splendor,  a  council  of  bishops  was  convened, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  which  assembled  first  at  Tyre  and  then  at  Je- 
rusalem. Among  them  was  Eusebius,  who  took  part 
in  the  solemnities,  and  held  several  public  discourses 
in  the  Holy  City  (Euseb.  VU,  Const,;  Robinson,  ii,  13). 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians  in  A.D.  614.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuUt  by 
Modestus  with  resources  supplied  by  John  Eleemor, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  basilica  or  martyrion 
erected  under  Constantine  remained  as  before.  The 
Mohammedans  next  became  masters  of  Jerusalem. 
At  length  Har6n  er-Rashid  made  over  to  Charlemagne 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Palestine  again 
I  became  the  scene  of  battles  and  bloodshed.  Muez,  of 
I  the  race  of  the  Fatimites,  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
I  empire  to  Cairo  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
I  new  masters,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  is  said  to  hare 
been  again  set  on  fire.  It  was  fully  destroyed  at  the 
command  of  the  third  of  the  Fatimtte  caliphs  in  Egypt, 
the  building  being  razed  to  the  foundations.  In  the 
reign  of  his  successor  it  was  rebuilt,  being  completed 
A.D.  1048;  but  instead  of  the  former  magnificent  ba- 
silica over  the  place  of  Golgotha,  a  small  chapel  only 
now  graced  the  spot.  The  Crusades  soon  began.  The 
Crusaders  regarded  the  edifices  connected  with  the  sep- 
ulchre as  too  contracted,  and  erected  a  stately  temple, 
the  walls  and  general  form  of  which  are  admitted  to 
remain  to  the  present  day  (Robinson,  ii,  61).  So  re- 
cently, however,  as  A.D.  1808,  the  church  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  was  partly  consumed  by  fire ;  but,  being  re- 
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bnnt  hy  the  Greeks,  it  now  offsn  no  tnoet  of  its  re- 
cent desolation. 

6.  Otjectkm  to  the' IdaUiJieation.'^Tht  sole  evidence 
of  any  'wei«;ht  in  the  opposite  balance  is  tliat  urged  by 
llobinson,  tliat  the  place  of  the  cmciflxion  and  the  sep- 
ulchre are  now  found  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  city. 
But,  to  render  this  argument  decisiye,  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  city  occupies  now  the  same  ground 
that  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  Christ  It  is,  at  least, 
as  likely  that  the  city  should  have  undergone  changes 
as  that  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  should  have  been 
mbtaken.  The  identity  of  such  a  spot  is  more  likely 
to  be  preserved  than  the  size  and  relative  proportions 
of  a  city  which  has  undergone  more  violent  changes 
than  probably  any  other  place  on  earth.  The  present 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  erected  so  late  as  A.D.  1542 ; 
and  Robinson  himself  remarks  that  a  part  of  Zion  is 
now  left  out  (p.  67).  If,  then,  the  city  has  been  con- 
tracted on  the  south,  and  if,  also,  it  was  after  the  death 
of  Christ  expanded  on  the  north,  what  should  we  ex- 
pect but  to  find  Golgotha  in  the  midst  of  the  modem 
city? 

Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  had  two  walls, 
termed  the  **  first"  and  the  ''  second."  It  is  with  the 
second  wall  that  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  It  be- 
gan at  a  tower,  named  Gennatli,  of  the  first  wall, 
curved  outward  to  the  north,  and  ended  at  the  castle 
of  Antonia.  The  third  wall  embraced  a  wide  suburb 
on  the  north  and  north-west  This  comprehended  a 
sort  of  new  city,  and  was  built  in  consequence  of  the 
large  population  which  by  degrees  fixed  their  abode  in 
the  space  which  Iklls  between  the  second  and  third 
walls.  This  wall  was  begun  under  Claudius,  at  least 
forty-one  years  after  Christ  (Josephus,  War^  v,  4,  3 ; 
comp.  Tacit  Hist,  v,  12).  This  third  wall,  then,  did 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and  Robinson  allows 
that  if  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  foil  without  the 
second  wall,  all  the  conditions  of  the  general  question 
would  be  satisfied.  Many  travellers  and  antiquarians 
have  decided  that  this  was  the  case,  whUe  others,  more 
numerous  perhaps,  but  not  better  qualified  to  judge, 
have  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  See  Jerusa- 
lem (Topogr(q)hj/),  (It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dr. 
Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  the  most  experienced  cartographer 
probably,  especially  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  has 
vacillated  on  this  pohit  in  the  maps  of  his  own  con- 
straction,  some  of  them  including  and  others  excluding 
the  contested  site  abng  the  course  of  the  wall  in  ques- 
tion.) The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  position  of 
the  gate  Gennath :  if  this  was  at  the  extreme  north- 
west angle  of  Zion,  then  the  second  wall,  in  order  to  be 
at  all  **  circling"  (KvicKo{ffuvov\  could  not  well  have 
excluded  the  site  hi  question ;  but  if,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, it  was  some  distance  east  of  the  tower  Hippicus 
(for  while  Josephus,  ut  sup.,  expressly  begins  the  first 
and  third  walls  from  this  tower,  he  begins  the  second 
fhmi  this  ffatSj  situated  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
first  wall),  then  the  second  wall  could  hardly  have  bent 
sufficienUy  to  the  west  to  include  it  See  Gennath. 
The  city  bulged  out  on-  the  north,  as  it  contracted  on 
the  south,  thus  bringing  (Solgotha  into  its  central  parts. 
Robinson,  however,  asserts  that  the  second  wall  must 
either  have  excluded  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  (as 
he  thinks)  was  in  the  dty,  or  included  the  site  of  the 
sepulchre,  which  was  out  of  the  dty.  This  alterna- 
tive, however,  although  by  no  means  a  fatal  objection, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  nuy  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  various  plans  of  the  city  that  have  been  con- 
structed, in  which  the  second  wall  leaves  both  where 
the  Scriptures  place  them.  See  Hbzbkiah's  Pool. 
But  the  distance  fh>m  the  westem  point  of  the  Temple 
to  the  present  rite  of  the  sepulchre  Robinson  considers 
insuffideht,  it  -bdng  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
We  know  not  that  there  is  any  thing  in  scriptural  ac- 
count which  gives  support  to  this  notion.  A  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  appears  quite  enough  for  the  re- 
corded events,  to  say  nothing^of  the  essential  weakness 


of  such  a  position ;  for  how  can  Bobinsoo  know  tfait 
his  measures  extended  along  the  same  ground  as  eor 
Lord  was  hurried  over?  But  reason  has  already  been 
given  why  the  Jews  should  have  taken  no  very  pn. 
tracted  course. 

I      Two  or  three  additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  tiie 
identity  of  the  present  place  nuy  finally  be  addooed. 
I  Buckingham  (^PaleH.  p.  288)  says,  "The  present  nek 
I  called  Calvary,  and  inclosed  within  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  bears  marks  in  every  part  that  b  ns- 
ked  of  its  having  been  a  round  nodule  of  rock  standinf 
above  the  common  levd  of  the  surface.*'     Schob  {Di 
Gdgotha  nfu,  p.  9)  states  that  he  traced  tiie.  renudns 
of  a  wall,  which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  the  pits 
runs,  excluding  (xolgotha,  and  taknig  in  the  Pool  of 
Hezekiah  (Raumer,  p.  852).     It  may  also  be  remaifc. 
ed  that,  since  the  publication  of  Robinson*8  work,  Sas- 
mer  has  put  forth  a  piece  {Bekrdge  tvr  Bib.  Gtog,  1843), 
in  which  he  revises  his  PaidtHna  so  far  as  Robinson's 
ascertained  results  render  necessary ;  but  he  remaifls 
of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  tiw 
present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  being  out  of  the  dtr. 
At  most,  a  very  few  hundred  yards  only  can  the  or^ 
nal  Golgotha  have  lain  ftt>m  the  present  site,  and  the 
evidence  in  fovor  of  ita  identity,  if  not  decisive,  is  £ir 
stronger  than  any  that  has  been  adduced  agamst  it 
At  the  best,  then,  very  small  is  the  reason  for  distorb- 
ing  the  convictions  and  distiessing  the  hearts  of  the 
rincere  believers  who  virit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  order 
to  give  vent  to  their  tearful  gratitude  and  cherish  their 
pious  fidth.    A  similar  conclurion  is  warmly  contend- 
ed for  by  Dr.  Olin  (Traveii  m  the  East,  ii,  276  sq.),  and 
I  still  more  at  length  by  Mr.  Williams  {Bofy  City,  vol  ii, 
!  ch.  i  and  ii).    It  is  also  ably  examined  and  maintsbed 
I  by  Thrapp  (Ancient  JerutaUm,  Lend.  1855).     It  has, 
I  however,  been  either  stoutly  denied  or  lightly  sneered 
I  at  by  many  other  writers,  who  nuy  be  styled  as  belong- 
ing to  the  modem  anti-traditionaiy  school.    At  the 
head  of  these  is  Dr.  Robinson,  who  takes  every  occa- 
'  sion  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  scriptural  localities 
in  general,  as  now  pointed  out— Kitto,  s.  ▼.    See  Goi^ 

OOTHA. 

CALVARY,  THE,  a  name  given  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries  to  "a  representation  of  the  various  scenes 
of  the  passion  and  cracifixion  of  our  Lord,  either  in  a 
chapel,  or  external  to  the  church,  as  at  St  Jacques,  at 
Antwerp.  It  consists  of  three  crosses  with  the  figiues 
of  Christ  and  the  thieves,  usually  as  large  as  life,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  fig^ures,  representing  the  vari- 
ous personages  who  took  part  in  the  cradfixion.  At 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Calvary  is  a  church  on  the  top  of 
a  hUl,  surrounded  by  twelve  sculptured  stones,  esch 
marking  an  event  which  took  place  on  the  journey  of 
the  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary.  The  approach  to  the 
CTalvary  is  called  the  Via  Dohrosa,  each  of  the  stones 
marking  what  is  called  a  station,  at  which  the  pioos 
say  a  prayer  in  passing."— Chambers,  Bncyckjmdia^ 
s.  V. 

Calvary,  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  oC  an 

order  of  Benedictine  nuns,  originally  founded  at  Poi- 
tiers by  Antoinette  of  Orleans,  of  the  house  of  Longue- 
vOle.  Pope  Paul  Y  confirmed  this  order  in  1617 ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  foundress  took  possession  of  a 
convent  newly  built  at  Poitiers,  with  twenty-four  nuns 
of  the  order  of  Fontevrault  In  1620  Mary  de  Medids 
removed  these  nuns  to  Paris,  and  established  them 
near  the  Luxemlwurg  Palace.  The  design  of  their 
establishment  was  to  honor  the  mystery  of  Uie  sorrows 
of  the  Yirgin  for  the  suflferings  of  Christ,  and  some 
or  other  of  the  nuns  were  compelled  to  be  day  and 
night  before  the  cross.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  order  counted  about  twenty  convents,  all 
of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  French  Revolution. 
Since  that  time,  a  convent  in  Paris,  and  several  more 
in  other  parts  of  France,  have  been  restored. 

Calvert,  John  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
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WIS  bom  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  October  28, 1888 ; 
skodiad  at  the  Ohio  Univertity,  and  was  admitted  on 
trial  as  a  preacher  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1858. 
When  the  American  civil  war  broke  out  in  1881,  no 
leas  than  six  of  his  brothers  entered  the  army,  and  he 
soon  after  felt  it  his  doty  to  follow  them.  At  the  bat- 
de  of  Shilob,  Ang.  7, 1862,  he  was  wounded,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  died.  He  had  been  very  use- 
ful in  the  army,  preaching  and  holding  prayer-meet- 
ings wheneyer  opportunity  aflbrded.~ififtcrfe«  o/Con- 
/%fenoet,1862,p.l88. 

Calirea.     See  Calf. 

Cahdn,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Be- 
Ainutfa. 

L  Sbetdk  of  his  Zt/s.— He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  July 
10th,  1509,  his  lather,  Gerard  Chauvin,  beiag  a  notary. 
He  was  ftom  the  first  educated  for  the  Church,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old  was  presented  to  a 
benefice  in  the  Cathedrakof  Noyon.  Six  years  after 
this  he  was  appointed  to  a  cure  of  souls  at  Montville, 
and  thus,  although  not  yet  twenty,  and  not  even  in 
the  minor  orders,  he  was  enjoying  the  title  and  reve- 
nues of  a  cure.  **  His  father  now  changed  his  mind 
as  to  the  destination  of  his  son,  and  desired  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  law  as  the  road  to  wealth.  This 
change  was.  not  unacceptable  to  Calvin,  who,  ^m  his 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures — a  copy  of  which  was  fur- 
niahed  him  by  Robert  OHvetan,  who  was  his  fellow- 
Bdwlar  at  Paris,  and  likewise  a  native  of  Noyon — ^had 
already  been  convinced  of  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
Komish  Church.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Orleans, 
where  he  studied  under  Peter  Stella,  and  then  to 
Bruges,  where  Andrew  Alciat  filled  the  chair  of  law, 
and  where  also  MMdor  Wolmar,  the  Reformer,  taught 
him  Greek.  Here  Calvin  was  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  and  began  indeed  to  preach 
them  in  the  villages.  His  &ther,  however,  dying,  he 
returtaed  to  Noyon,  but  after  a  ^ort  period  went  to 
Paris,  where,  in  1582,  he  published  commentaries  on 
Seneca's  two  books, />0  C%men<ta. 

"He  now  resigned  his  benefices,  and  devoted  him- 
Belf  to  divinity.  In  1588,  C<^,  the  rector  of  the  Uni- 
verse of  Paris,  havmg  occasion  to  read  a  discourse  on 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  Calvin  persuaded  him  to 
declare  his  opinion  on  the  new  doctrines.  This 
broQs^  i^xm  them  both  the  indignation  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Cal- 
rm  went  to  several  places,  and  at  length  to  Angou- 
leme,  ithen  he  got  shelter  in  the  house  of  Louis  du 
TsUet,  a  canon  of  AngoulSme,  and  supported  himself 
some  thne  by  teachmg  Greek.  There  he  composed 
the  greater  part  of  his  IntUtuCes  of  the  Christian  Re- 
K9MI)  which  were  published  in  1586.  The  Queen  of 
Navarre,  nster  to  Francis  I,  having  shown  him  some 
countenance  in  respect  for  his  learning  and  abilities,  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1584  under  her  protection,  but 
quitted  France  the  same  year,  having  first  published 
AyoftoposfifcMfz,  to  confute  the  error  of  those  who 
hdd  ^at  the  soul  remamed  in  a  state  of  sleep  between 
dea&  and  the  resurrection.  He  retired  to  Basle,  where 
be  published  the /fM^rte^  (1586),  defeated  to  Frau- 
ds I  in  an  elegant  Latin  epistle.  The  design  of  the 
Ivdtwtes  was  to  exhibit  a  ftiU  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  appeared 
since  the  Reformation,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bomish  Church  were  attacked  in  it  with  great  force, 
it  hnmediate^  became  popular.  It  soon  went  through 
leveial  editions,  was  translated  by  Calvin  himself  into 
French,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  all  the  prin- 
cipal modem  languages.  Its  efl^  upon  the  Christian 
vorid  has  been  so  renmrkable  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  one  of  those  books  that  have  changed  the 
ftce  of  society.  After  this  publication  Calvin  went  to 
Italy,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  Duch- 
m  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  Bht,  notwith- 
iUaidmg  her  protection,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 


France,  but  soon  left  it  agahi,  and  in  the  month  of 
August,  1586,  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  the  Reformed 
religion  had  been  the  same  year  publicly  established. 
There,  at  the  request  of  Faiel,  Yfaret,  and  other  emi- 
nent Reformers,  by  whom  that  revolution  had  been 
achieved,  he  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  pro- 
fessor, or  rather  lecturer  on  divinity.  Farel  was  then 
twen^  years  older  than  Calvin,  but  their  elects  were 
the  same,  and  their  learning,  virtue,  and  zeal  alike, 
and  these  were  now  combined  for  the  complete  refor- 
mation of  Geneva,  and  the  difi^ion  of  their  principles 
throughout  Europe.  In  the  month  of  November  a 
plan  of  Church  government  and  a  confession  of  faith 
were  laid  before  the  public  authorities  ibr  their  ap- 
provaL  Beza  makes  Calvin  the  author  of  these  pro- 
ductions ;  but  others,  with  perhaps  greater  reason!,  at- 
tribute them  to  FareL  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Calvin  was  consulted  in  their  composition,  and 
ttSl  less  that  he  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  secure  their 
sanction  and  approval  by  the  people  in  the  month  of 
July,  1587.  The  same  year  the  Council  of  Geneva 
conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of  the  city, 
in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  But  the  popu- 
lar will  was  not  prepared  for  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  Reformers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  people,  under 
the  direction  of  a  fiiction,  met  in  a  public  assembly  and 
expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  tram  the  place.  Calvin  re- 
pahed  to  Bern,  and  then  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  minister  of  a  French 
church,  into  which  he  introduced  his  own  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline,  tn  his  absence 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  Genevese  to  return 
to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  particularly 
by  Cardinal  Sadolet,  who  wrote  to  them  earnestly  to 
that  effect;  but  Calvin,  ever  alive  to^e  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  disappointed  all 
the  expectations  of  his  enemies,  and  c<mfirmed  the 
Genevese  in  the  new  futh,  addressing  to  them  two 
powerful  and  afiectionate  letters,  and  replying  to  that 
written  by  Sadolet.  While  at  Strasburg  Calvin  also 
published  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (TraiU  de  la 
Samte  Chie\  in  which  he  combated  the  opinions  both 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  and  at  the 
same  time  explained  his  own  views  of  that  ordinance. 
Here,  too,  he  published  his  Commeniary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Calvin  became  acquainted  with  Casta- 
lio  during  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  and  procured  for 
hhn  the  situation  of  a  regent  at  Geneva;  and  it  was 
during  his  stay  in  this  dty  that,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Bucer,  he  married  Idellet,  the  widow  of  a  con- 
verted Anabaptist 

"  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  and  Farel  were 
solicited  by  the  Council  of  Geneva  to  return  to  their 
former  charge  in  that  city;  in  May,  1541,  their  ban- 
ishment was  revoked,  and  in  September  following 
Calvin  was  received  into  the  city  amid  the  congrat- 
ulations of  his  flock,  Farel  remaining  at  Neufchitel. 
He  immediately  laid  before  the  council  his  scheme 
of  church  government,  and  after  it  was  adopted  and 
published  by  authority  (20th  ef  November,  1541),  he 
was  unhesitating  in  its  enforcement.  His  prompti- 
tude and  firmness  were  now  conspicuous ;  he  was  the 
ruling  spbit  in  Geneva;  and  the  Church  which  he 
had  established  there  he  wished  to  make  the  mother 
and  seminary  of  all  the  Reformed  churches.  His 
personal  labors  were  unceasing.  Geneva,  however, 
was  the  common  centre  of  all  his  exertions,  and  its 
prosperity  peculiarly  interested  him,  though  less  for 
its  own  sake  than  to  make  it  a  fountain  for  the  sup- 

Sly  of  the  world.  He  established  an  academy  there, 
tie  high  character  of  which  was  long  maintained ;  he 
made  the  dty  a  literary  mart,  and  encouraged  the 
French  refugees  and  others  who  sought  his  advice  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  a  printer  or  li- 
brarian; and  having  finished  the  ecclesiastical  regi- 
men, he  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  place.    That  Calvin 
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should,  in  tiie  dfcnmsUiices  in  which  he  was  now 
placed,  show  marks  of  intoleranoe  towaid  others,  is 
not  surprising;  and  to  seek  a  palliation  ofhb  guilt,  we 
need  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Borne,  nor  yet  to  tfie  notions  of  dyil  and  re- 
ligions liberty  prevalent  in  his  age.  We  have  only 
to  reflect  on  the  constitntion  of  the  homan  mind,  and 
the  constant  care  necessary  to  prevent  power  in  any 
hands  from  degenerating  into  tyranny.  His  condoct 
toward  Servetos  [see  Sbbvetub]  has  been  Jnstly  con- 
demned, yet  the  punishment  of  Servetns  was  approved 
of  by  men  of  undoubted  worth,  and  even  by  the  mild 
Melancthon.  Nor  was  his  treatment  of  Bdsec  (q.  v.) 
withont  leproach.  In  1654  Calvin  published  a  work 
in  defence  of  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity  against  Ser- 
vetns (FiddtM  EoBpomtio  Errorum  M,  Serveti),  and  to 
prove  the  right  of  the  dvil  magistrate  to  punish  here- 
sy;  Beza  the  same  year  puUished  a  work  on  the  like 
subject,  in  reply  to  the  treatise  of  Castalio.  The  sUte 
of  Calvin's  heidth  prevented  him  going  in  1561  to  the 
Conference  of  Poissy  (q.  v.),  an  assembly  which  in 
his  view  promised  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and 
which  was  indeed  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  from 
that  time  the  foUowers  of  Calvin  became  kiiown  as  a 
distinct  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  their  leader.  To  the 
last  he  maintained  the  same  firmness  of  character 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  life.  On  his 
death-bed  he  took  God  to  witness  that  he  had  preached 
the  Gospel  purely,  and  exhorted  all  about  him  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  divine  goodness:  his  slender  fhime 
gradually  became  quite  emaciated,  and  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1564,  he  died  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  person  of  Calvin  was  middle- 
sized  and  naturally  delicate;  his  habits  were  frugal 
and  unoetentatioua ;  and  he  was  so  sparing  in  his  food 
that  for  many  years  he  took  only  one  meal  in  the  day. 
He  had  a  clear  understanding,  an  extraordinary  mem- 
ory, and  a  firmness  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  which 
no  opposition  could  overcome,  no  variety  of  objects  de- 
feat, no  vicissitude  shake.  In  his  principles  he  was 
devout  and  sincere,  and  the  purity  of  his  character  in 
inrivate  lifo  was  without  a  stain."— ^pi^/mA  Cydopadia, 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  astdnish^ 
ment  the  Uiiors  of  Calvin  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  He  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  aflSurs  of  Geneva;  he  preached  every  day, 
lectured  thrice  a  week,  was  present  at  every  meeting 
of  the  Consistory,  and  3ret  found  time  for  a  vast  corre- 
spondence, and  to  continue  his  voluminous,  literary  la- 
bors. Besides  his  printed  works,  there  are  now  in  the 
library  of  Geneva  2025  sermons  in  MS.  His  health 
during  all  this  period  was  feeble,  yet  he  continued 
his  various  toils  almost  up  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death.  He  chose  to  be  poor,  reftisingon  several  oc- 
casions proposed  additions  to  his  very  moderate  sal- 
ary, and  is  said  uniformly  to  have  declined  receiving 
presents,  unless  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  to  the 
poor.  From  his  numerous  publications  it  is  believed 
that  he  derived  no  pecuniary  profit;  and  yet,  as  was 
the  case  with  Wesley,  he  was  asssiled  on  all  sides 
as  having  amassed  great  wealth.  **  I  see,"  said  he, 
"what  incites  my  enemies  to  urge  these  falsehoods. 
They  measure  me  according  to  their  own  dispositions, 
believing  that  I  must  be  heaping  up  money  on  all 
sides  beouise  I  enjoy  such  fovorable  opportunities -for 
doing  so.  But  assuredly,  if  I  have  not  been  abl«  to 
avoid  the  reputation  of  being  rich  during  my  lifo, 
death  will  at  last  tno  me  from  this  stain."  And  so  it 
was.  By  his  last  will  Calvin  disposes  of  his  entire 
property,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five  dollars,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1564,  be- 
ing  within  a  few  weeks  of  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he 
calmly  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Beza. 
He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  without 
pomp,  and  no  monument  marks  his  last  resting-place. 
Calvin's  intellect  was  of  the  very  first  class,  at  once 
acute,  penetrating,  profound,  and  comprehensive.    His 


collivatkNi  was  in  harmony  with  it.  Scaliger  dedaie 
that  at  twenty-two  Calvin  was  the  most  leaned  mm 
in  Europe. 

''The  first  editfen  of  his  great  work,  TU  /arfifrtii 
qfthe  CkridUm  RtKgion^  was  published  when  he  vh 
twenty-seven  years  of  age;  and  it  is  a  most  extrsQf<di> 
nary  proof  of  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  his  mind,  cf 
the  care  with  which  he  had  studied  the  Word  of  God, 
and  of  the  depth  and  oomprehensiveneas  of  his  media- 
tions upon  divine  things,  that,  tiiou^  the  woik  im 
afterward  greatly  enlarged,  and  though  some  alten- 
tions  were  even  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
discussed,  yet  no  change  of  any  importance  was  made 
in  the  actual  doctrines  which  it  set  forth.  The  int 
edition,  produced  at  that  early  age,  contained  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  whi<^  has  sitae 
been  commonly  associated  with  his  name,  the  devckp. 
ment  and  exposition  of  whidi  has  been  regarded  Ij 
many  as  constituting  a  strong  claim  upon  the  esten 
and  gratitude  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  by  nuky 
others  as  rendering  him  worthy  of  execration  and  er- 
eijr  opprobrium.  He  lived  twenty-seven  years  more 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  editkm  of  the  Imd- 
tuteif  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  during  the  remaiB- 
der  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  investigation  of  divine  truth. 
But  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  any  material  diange  in 
the  views  which  he  had  put  forth ;  and  a  larige  propor- 
tion of  the  most  pious,  able,  and  learned  men  and  moot 
careful  students  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  who  have 
since  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  have  recei?ed  aE 
his  leading  doctrines  as  accordant  with  the  teaching 
of  God*s  Word."— Sirir.  and  Far,  Eocmg.  Bemem,  5o. 
xxxiiL 

As  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptares  and  as  a  writer 
of  systematio  theology  Calvin  has  had  fow  rivals  in 
the  Christian  Church.  His  Latin  style  is  better  than 
that  of  any  Christian  writer  since  Tertullian.  Even 
the  Boman  Catholic  Audin  says,  "  Never  does  the 
proper  word  ftdl  him;  he  calls  ft,  and  it  comes."  In 
brevity,  clearness,  and  good  sense,  his  commentaries 
are  unsurpassed.  As  a  civilian,  *^  he  had  few  equals 
among  his  contemporaries.  In  short,  he  exhibited, 
in  strong  and  decided  development,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  which  mariced  him  out  for  one  who 
was  competent  to  guide  the  opinions  and  cootrol 
the  commotions  of  inquiring  and  agitated  nations, 
Through  the  most  trying  and  hazardous  period  of  the 
Beformation  he  exhibited  invariably  a  wisdom  in  conn- 
sel,  a  prudence  of  zeal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  deci- 
sion and  intrepidity  of  character  which  were  truly  as- 
tonishing. In  the  fiill  import  of  the  phrase,  he  may  be 
styled  a  benefector  of  the  world.  Most  intensely  and 
effectually,  too,  did  he  labor  for  the  highest  temporal, 
and  especially  for  the  eternal  interests  of  his  fdlow- 
men.  He  evidently  brought  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  the  age  a  larger  amount  of  moral  and  inteUectual 
power  than  did  any  other  of  the  Beformers."  In  the 
just  language  of  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  (Dr.  Law- 
rence), '*  Calvin  himself  was  both  a  wise  and  a  good 
man ;  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  general 
abili^,  and  superior  to  almost  all  in  the  art,  as  wdl 
as  eteganoe  of  composition,  in  the  perspicuity  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  ideas,  the  structure  of  his  periods, 
and  the  Latinity  of  his  diction.  Although  attached 
to  a  theory  which  he  found  it  difiicult  in  the  extreme 
to  free  from  the  suspicion  of  blasphemy  against  God 
as  the  author  of  sin,  he  certainly  was  no  blasphemer, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  that  very  theory  from 
an  anxiety  not  to  commit,  but,  as  he  conceived,  to 
avoid  blasphemy— that  of  ascribing  to  htmian  what  he 
deemed  alone  imputable  to  Divine  agency." 

II.  CaMn's  theological  Ftkwv.— The  following  state- 
ments of  Calvin^s  theology,  which  are  believed  to  be 
impartial,  are  taken  ttom  Keander,  History  ofDogmoMy 
voLu.  (1)  As  to  the  C%»rd^  he  says,**  By  the  Church 
ytt  understand  not  merely  the  ecduia  vinbUit^  bat  the 
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dect  of  God,  to  whom  even  tiM  dead  belong.'*  Henoe 
be  distiiigiiiBhes  the  idea  of  the  outward  Chiurch  as  the 
jMy»qlM»y  ChristJan  oommtmity  thixmgh  which  alone 
we  ean  obtain  entrance  to  etcnud  life;  oat  of  its  pale 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  salvation.  The 
marks  of  this  Church  are,  that  it  publishes  the  Word 
of  God  In  its  purity,  and  administers  the  sacraments 
purely  according  to  their  institution.  The  universal 
Church  Is  so  called  inasmuch  as  it  includes  believers 
of  all  nations.  Here  the  important  point  is  not  agree- 
ment in  all  things,  but  only  in  essential  doctrines  (/n- 
tliL  lib.  It).  (2)  As  to  the  SacrctmerUs  Calvin  occu- 
pied a  middle  position.  **  On  the  one  hand  he  pro- 
tested against  the  notion  of  a  magical  influence,  and 
on  the  other  he  held  firmly  to  the  objective.  The  sao- 
caments  are  not  mere  signs,  but  signs  instituted  by 
God,  which  notify  to  men  the  Divine  promise.  They 
are  the  outvrard  symbols  by  which  God  seals  the  prom- 
ises of  his  grace  to  our  conscience;  they  attest  the 
weakness  of  our  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  our  love 
to  Him.  The  sacraments  eflfbct  this,  not  by  any  secret 
magical  power,  but  because  they  are  instituted  for  this 
end  by  the  Lord ;  and  they  can  only  attain  it  when  the 
inward  agency  of  the  Holy  S|urit  is  added,  whereby 
al<me  the  sacraments  find  their  way  to  the  heart;  they 
are  therefore  efficacious  only  for  the  predestinated." 
^^BcpHtm  is  a  seal  of  a  covenant  Christ  blessed  chil- 
dren, commended  them  to  their  heavenly  Father^  and 
said  that  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
children  oo^^t  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  why  should 
they  not  reoeire  the  symbol  of  communion  with  Christ? 
Also  in  the  Kew  Testament  mention  is  made  of  the 
bapCism  of  whole  fiunHies,  and  the  early  use  of  in£mt 
baptism  allows  the  conclusion  that  it  had  come  down  | 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Infiuit  baptism  is  also 
important  fbr  the  parents,  as  a  seal  of  the  Divine  prom- 
ise which  is  continued  from  them  to  their  children; 
another  reasoii  is,  that  by  baptism  children  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Church,  and  are  so  much  the  more  com- 
BMuded  to  the  other  members.  He  believed  in  a  cer- 
tain inioence  in  infant  baptism,  and  answers  the  ob- 
jection to  it  by  saying  that,  although  we  cannot  under- 
itand  this  effect,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  does  not 
take  place.  He  appealed  to  the  fact  that  John  was 
fiQed  with  die  Holy  Spirit  from  his  birtli,  and  Christ 
fnm  the  beginning  with  the  Divine  nature.  From  his 
huBaaity  the  principle  of  sanctification  must  overflow 
to  men,  and  this  wouM  hold  good  of  children"  (/«m^ 
ttUt^  bk.  iv,  Gh«  xvi>  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Stfper,  "he  opposed  those  who  explained  the  words 
'eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  his  blood,' 
only  of  fiuth  in  Christ,  and  the  right  knowledge  of 
him  (Amtkuiegj  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvii>  Whoever  received 
the  Supper  in  fidth  was  truly  and  perfectly  a  partaker 
of  Ghrkt.  This  communion  was  not  merely  a  com- 
munion of  spirit;  the  body  of  Christ,  by  its  connection 
with  the  Divine  nature,  received  a  fulness  of  life  which 
flowed  over  to  believers.  Calvin  therefore  admitted 
something  supernatural,  but  thought  that  the  event 
Uwk  pbee,  not  by  virtue  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which, 
as  saeh,  could  not  be  in  several  places,  but  by  virtoe 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost— a  supematoral  com- 
manication  which  no  human  understanding  could  ex- 
plain. This  communion  with  Christ,  by  which  he 
coounnnicates  himself  and  all  his  blessings,  the  Sup- 
per symbcdically  represents.  The  outward  is  indeed 
merely  a  sign,  but  not  an  empty  sign ;  it  really 
presents  that  which  is  signified  by  it,  namely,  the 
aetaal  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  explains  the  words 
of  the  institntions  metcmymically,  in  the  sense  that 
the  sign  is  used  for  the  tiling  signified;  he  denied 
any  bodily  presence  of  Christ;  Christ  does  not  de- 
flcead  to  eurth,  hxA  believers  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  raised  to  communion  with  him  in 
hfalea.  Christ  also  descends  to  them  not  only  by 
virtue  of  his  Spirit,  but  also  by  the  outward  symbol ; 


the  oigan  by  which  communion  is  attained  is  fiuth ; 
he  is  presented  to  all,  but  received  only  by  belidvers. 
The  mere  symbolical  view  depreciates  the  sign  too 
much,  and  separates  it  fh>m  the  sacrament ;  but  by 
the  other  view  the  sign  is  exalted  too  much,  and  there- 
by the  nature  of  the  mystory  itself  is  obscured.''  (8) 
Calvin's  views  on  Grace  and  PredestmoBtion  were  so 
strongly  pronounced  that  his  name  is  now  used  to  des- 
ignate an  entire  system.  He  maintained  the  "doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  which  in  him  was 
connected  with  a  one-sided  tendency  of  Christian  feel- 
ing and  a  rigid  logical  consequence.*  like  Zuingle, 
he  regarded  prescience  and  predestination  as  of  equal 
extent,  and  even  estoblished  the  former  by  the  latter ; 
God  in  no  other  way  foresees  the  future  but  as  he  has 
decreed.  Hence  Calvin  allowed  no  contingency  even 
in  the  fiedl ;  he  says.  How  could  God,  who  efl^Eicts  all 
things,  have  formed  the  noblest  of  his  creatures  for 
an  uncertain  end  ?  What  then  would  become  of  his 
omnipotence?  The  Infralapsarians  must  still  allow 
such  a  predestination  in  the  case  of  Adam's  descend- 
ants. It  cannot  have  been  in  a  natural  way  that  all 
lost  salvation  through  the  gnUt  of  one.  Tet  he  him- 
self feels  shocked  at  the  thought;  decretum  quidem 
korribilefateor,^  he  says.  Conseqnentiy,  God  created 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  in  order  to  glorify  him- 
self in  them  by  his  punitive  justice,  and  the  smaller 
by  the  revelation  of  his  love.{  His  opponents  might 
give  a  reason  why  God,  who  could  have  made  them 
dogs,  created  them  in  his  own  image.  Ought  irra- 
tional brutes  also  to  argue  with  God?  All  doubto 
may  be  silenced  by  the  thought  that  God's  will  is  the 
highest  law  and  cause.  Tet  he  did  not  rest  here. 
The  idea  of  an  absolute  omnipotence  of  €rod,  not  con- 
ditioned by  holiness,  he  looked  upon  as  profane,  and 
appealed  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  this  mysteiy. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  Calvin  sought  to  evade 
the  practically  injurious  consequences  of  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  and  especially  exalted  the 
revealed  grace  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
*Men  bn^t  to  keep  to  the  Word  of  God  alone ;  and, 
instead  of  inquiring  respecting  their  own  election,  look 
to  Christ,  and  seek  in  him  God's  fktherly  grace.'  Cal- 
vin labored  very  much  to  procure  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  doctrine  in  Switzerland,  but 
met  with  serious  opposition,  among  others,  firom  the 
learned  Sebastian  Castalio  (q.  v.).  In  Geneva  Cal- 
vin at  last  obteined  the  victory,  and  then  soon  came 
to  an  understending  respecting  it  with  other  Swiss 
theologians.    He  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  get  Me- 


*  III,  21,  L— NomqiiAm  flquMo  ot  deeei  pereuasi  erimm 
laiatem  nostntm  ez  fbofte  gratnittB  mlBeriooidln  Dei  flnere, 
donoc  Innotnerit  nobis  etema  cjiu  electio,  qn»  hac  compara- 
tfcme  gratiaxn  Del  illuBtrat  quod  non  omnes  prombcne  adoptat 
In  gpem  ealntlB,  Bed  dat  allis,  quod  alfis  negat.  Hc^ns  pr&cl- 
pil  Ignorantla  qnantnm  ex  gloria  Dei  imndnuat,  quantum 
vend  hnmilitati  deirabat,  palam  est. 

t  III,  as,  T.—Itenim  qusro,  unde  fiustom  eit,  ufc  tot  gente§, 
una  ciun  Ifberis  eorum  infantibns  eeternsB  mortl  involveret 
lapsofl  Adn  absque  remedlo,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  verum  est  ?  Hie 
obmntesoere  oportel  tarn  dieaoes  alloqui  llnguas.  Deoretum 
quidem  borribile,  ikteor;  infldarf  tamen  nemo  poterit,  quin 
pnesciverit  Dens,  quern  exltum  esset  habiturus  homo,  ante- 
quam  Ipeum  conderot,  et  ideo  prsMciverit,  quia  decreto  sno  itA 
oidinarati  In  preadientiam  Dei  ri  qolB  hie  invehatur,  temere 
et  inconeulto  impingit.  Quid  enim.  quseso,  est  cur  reus  agatnr 
cieleatis  judex,  quia  non  ignoraTertt  quod  fhturum  erat  7  In 
pnedestlnationem  compeUt  in  quid  est  vel  Justie  vel  speclosto 
queriroonin.  Nee  abrardum  videri  debet  quod  dJoo,  Deum 
non  modo  prlmi  homiais  casum  et  in  eo  posterorum  ruinam 
pravidisse;  sedarbiirioquoquesuo  dispensassa  Ut  enim  ad 
^ns  saplentiam  pertlnet  omnium  qua  Aitura  sunt  esse  pras- 
Bdum  MC  ad  potentiam,  omnia  manu  sua  r^ere  ac  moderarL 

t  m,  88,  L-jGontenta  sit  fldd  sobrietas  hac  FauU  admooi- 
tione  (Rom.  ix,  28)  non  ease  cansam  litigandi  onm  Deo,  si  ab 
una  parte  volens  ostendere  iram  et  notam  facere  potentiam 
suam  ferat  in  mulu  tolerantla  et  lenltate  vasa  ine  apparata  in 
interitum;  ab  altera  autem  notes  faclat  diritias  ^oiin  suse 
eiiga  vasa  miserlcordic,  qnn  prapanvit  in  gloriam.  Minime 
tamen  oonsentaneum  est  pneparationem  ad  interitum  alio 
transferre,  quam  ad  arcanum  consilium  Dei ;  quod  etiam  paid- 
lo  ante  In  contextu  aperltur,  quod  Deus  excitaverit  Pharaonem. 
delude  quos  vult  induret.  Unde  seqnttnr  abeconditum  Dei 
cooaUium  obdurationis  ei 
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Uncthon  on  his  side.  Melanctlion  called  him  the  mod- 
ern Zeno,  who  wanted  to  introduce  a  stoical  necessity 
into  the  Cbnrch,  and  expressed  himself  very  warmly 
against  him  (Corpui  Reformat,  vii,  982).  When  Cal- 
vin  sent  Melancthon  his  Ckmfession  of  Faitli,  the  lat- 
ter was  so  excited  that  he  struck  his  pen  through  the 
whole  passage  on  predestination.  Calvin  remarked 
that  this  was  very  unlike  liis  ingmUa  mantuetudo ;  that 
he  could  not  imagine  how  a  man  of  Melancthon's  acute- 
ness  could  reject  this  doctrine,  and  said,  reproachfully, 
that  he  could  not  believe  that  he  held  the  doctrines  ^e 
professed  with  a  sincere  heart  On  account  of  a  doc- 
trine to  which  speculation  had  by  no  means  led  him, 
he  reproached  him  with  judging  nimitpkUoiopkice  con- 
cerning firee  will.'* 

Calvin  professes  to  be  only  a  horratcer  from  St.  Au- 
gustine (Inst.  bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii,  §  18);  and  he  repudiates 
the  consequences  that  have  been  charged  upon  his  doc- 
trine. For  instance,  he  strenuously  maintains  that 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  men  act  freely  and 
accountably,  and  that  election  is  a  stimulus  to  good 
works  rather  than  an  opiate  to  inaction  {Tnst.  bk.  iii, 
ch.  xxiii,  §  8, 9, 12).  See  Calvimism  ;  Predestina- 
tion. 

III.  LUerature.—The  best  edition  of  the  Latin  works 
of  Calvin  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1671, 9  vols.  fol.).  A 
new  edition  is  now  going  on  in  the  Corpus  HeformcUO' 
rttm,  under  the  title  Calvim  Opera  qua  superswU  omnia 
(vols,  i-v,  Brunswick,  1864, 1867).  An  excellent  and 
very  cheap  edition  of  the  Com$netUaru  in  N.  7*.,  edited 
by  Tholuck,  was  published  at  HaUe  (1888-88, 7  vols. 
8vo);  one  of  the  Comm.  in  Psahnos  (1886, 2  vols.)  and 
of  the  InstikOiones  Eeliffionis  Christiana  was  likewise 
edited  by  Tholuck  (Halle,  1884, 1886,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  one 
of  the  Comm,  in  Hb.  Geneseos  (1888,  8vo)  by  Hengsten- 
berg.  Most  of  Covin's  writings  have  beoa  translated 
into  English ;  and  a  new  and  revised  edition  has  been 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  **  Calvin  Translation 
Society,**  in  very  handsome  style,  yet  cheap  (Edinb. 
61  vols.  8vo).  Its  contents  are  as  follows :  Institutes 
of  (he  Christian  Beligion^  8  vols. ;  Tracts  on  the  Befor- 
imtfton,  8  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Genesis,  2  vols. ;  ffar- 
many  of  the  last  Four  Books  of  the  Pentixleuch,  4  vols. ; 
Commentary  on  Joshua,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  the 
Psahns,  6  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  4  vols. ;  Oom- 
meniary  on  Jeremiah  and'  Lamentations,  6  vols. ;  Com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel,  2  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Daniel,  2 
vols. ;  Commentary  on  Hosea,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on 
Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Jonah, 
Micah,  and  Nahum,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  ffabaldeuk, 
Zephaniah,  and  Haggai,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  ZechO" 
riah  and  dfalachi,  1  vol. ;  Harmony  of  the  Synoptical 
Evangelists,  8  vols. ;  Commentary  on  John's  Gospel,  2 
vols. ;  Commentary  on  Acts  of  (he  Apostles,  2  vols. ; 
Commentary  on  Romans,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Corin' 
ihians,  2  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Galatians  and  Ephesians, 
1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  PhUippians,  Colossians,  and  Thes- 
salonians,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Tmothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  1  vol. ;  Com- 
mentary  on  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  1  vol.  There 
are  English  translations  of  his  Institutiones  by  John 
Allen  (Lond.  1818,  reprinted  in  several  editions  by  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication),  and 
by  Beveridge  (Edinb.  1868, 8vo).  CJal vin's  life  was  writ- 
ten in  brief  by  Beza  (Eng.  ed.  1844,  Edinb.  Trans.  Soc. ; 
also  Phila.  1886, 12mo)  and.Farel ;  but  within  the  last 
few  years  several  biographies  have  appeared.  The 
most  copious  and  elaborate  isLebenJ,  Calvin^ s,  von  Paul 
Henry,  D.D.  (Hamb.  1886-1844, 8  vols.  8vo).  The  au- 
thor procured  for  his  work  the  inedited  letters  of  Calvin, 
which  are  preserved  in  Geneva,  and  gives  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  in  the  appendices.  A  poor  translation 
has  been  published,  entitled  The  life  of  Calvin,  transla- 
ted from  the  German  of  Dr.  Henry,  by  H.  Stebbing,  D.D. 
(Lond.  1849,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  it  omits  most  of  the  notes 
and  appendices  which  make  up  great  part  of  Henry's 
work.    A  Roman  Catholic  biography  by  Audin  (Zfl*- 


tcire,  etc,  de  J.  Qdvin,  par  J.  M.  Y.  Audin,  Paris,  2  vols. 
1841)  has  the  sole  merit  of  a  lively  and  piquant  style. 
An  English  trahslation  has  been  published  in  Baltimore 
(History,  etc.,  of  John  CaMn,  IranMedfrom  Audin,  by 
John  MHjill,  8vo);  and  it  has  also  been  translated 
into  German  (Augsb.  1848-44, 2  vols.),  into  Italian  (in 
PirotU's  Bibliot.  Ecdu.  vols,  ix  and  x,  Milan,  1848), 
and  into  other  languages.  A  graphic  but  superficial 
biography  has  been  published  by  Thomas  H.  Dyer 
(Lond.  1860 ;  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1861).  A  biography,  to- 
gether with  select  writings  of  Calvin,  was  pubUdied 
by  St&helin  (J.  Calvin.  Leb.  u.  ausgewdhlte  S<hriftm, 
Elberfeld,  2  vols.  1860, 1868).  There  is  a  good  sketch 
of  Calvin's  life,  by  Kobbins,  in  the  BtbHotheca  Sacra, 
vol.  ii,  for  1846.  On  the  theology  of  Calvin,  see  Gass, 
ProL  DogmaOk,  vol.  i,  bk.i ;  art  Calvinism;  Mnd  Revue 
Chrkienne,  1868,  p.  720;  Cunningham,  The  Reformers 
and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  Essays,  vi-x.  See 
also  Tulloch,  Leaders  of  the  Reformation  (new  ed.  Lond. 
1861) ;  Bungener,  Cahm,  his  Life  and  Works  (Edinb. 
1862, 8vo).  The  Letters  of  Calvin,  fh>m  original  MSS., 
were  first  edited  by  Bonnet  and  translated  by  Consta- 
ble (Edinb.  1866,  4  vols.  8vo,  repub.  by  Presbyterian 
Board  [Philadelphia]).  A  new  edition  of  the  Institutes 
in  French,  Institution  de  la  Religion  Chrktemte,  en  quatrt 
livres,  appeared  in  Paris,  1869  (2  vols.  8vo).  Itoontains 
an  introduction  by  the  jeditors,  with  a  history  of  previ- 
ous editions.  See  Meih:  Quart.  Review,  Oct  1860,  art 
iii ;  Amer.  Theol.  Review,  Feb.  1860,  p.  129 ;  North  BriL 
Rofiew,  vol.  xiii ;  Brit.  €tnd  Foreign  Evang.  Review,  No. 
3(xxui;  BibHath.  Sacra,  xiv,  p,  126;  Kdstlin,  in  8tu^ 
dien  u.  Kritiken,  1868,  i,  U. 

Calvinism,  properly,  the  whole  system  of  theolo- 
gy taught  by  John  Calvin,  including  his  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments,  etc.  It  is  now,  however,'genendly  used 
to  denote  the  theory  of  grace  and  predestinatk>n  set 
forth  in  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  adopted,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  by  several  of  the  Protestant  churdip 
es.     See  Calvinists. 

I.  Calvin*s  own  Views  (Supralapearian). — ^These  are 
set  forth  (from  Keander)  under  the  article  Calvin  (q. 
v.).  We  give  here  simply  such  farther  extracts  from 
Calvin's  own  writings  as  are  necessary  to  show  his 
system. 

(1.)  '*  Predestination,  by  which  God  adopts  some  to 
the  hope  of  life,  and  adjudges  others  to  eternal  death, 
no  one  desirous  of  the  credit  of  piety  dares  absolutely 
to  deny.  But  it  is  involved  in  many  cavils,  especially 
by  those  who  make  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  it 
We  maintain  that  both  belong  to  God;  but  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  represent  one  as  dependent  on  the  other. 
Predestination  we  call  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  by 
which  he  hath  determined  in  himself  what  he  would 
have  to  become  of  every  individual  of  mankind.  For 
they  are  not  all  created  with  a  similar  destiny;  but 
eternal  life  is  foreordained  for  some,  and  etemd  dam- 
nation for  others.  Every  man,  therefore,  being  crea- 
ted for  one  or  the  other  of  these  ends,  we  say  he  is  pre- 
destinated either  to  life  or  to  death."  After  having 
spoken  of  the  election  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and 
then  of  particular  branches  of  that  race,  he  proceeds : 
**  Though  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  God,  hi  his  secret 
counsel,  freely  chooses  whom  he  will,  and  rejects  oth- 
ers, his  gratuitous  election  is  but  half  displayed  till  we 
come  to  particular  individuals,  to  whom  God  not  only 
offers  salvation,  but  assigns  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  certainty  of  the  eflf^  is  liable  to  no  suspense  or 
doubt**  He  sums  up  the  chapter  in  which  he  thus 
generally  states  the  doctrine  in  these  words:  "In 
conformity,  therefore,  to  the  dear  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  we  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable 
counsel,  God  hath  once  for  all  determined  both  whom 
he  would  admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  he  would  con- 
demn to  destruction.  We  affirm  that  this  counsel,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  elect,  is  founded  on  his  gratuitous 
mercy,  totally  irrespective  of  human  merit ;  but  that 
to  those  whom  he  devotes  to  condemnation,  the  j 
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of  Bfe  is  dosed  bj  a  Just  and  ineprehensible,  but  m- 
emfinkamhU  Judgment.  In  the  elect,  we  consider 
cilliiig  as  an  evidence  of  election ;  and  Justification  as 
tnodier  token  of  its  manifestation,  till  they  arrive  in 
^017,  which  constitntesits  completion.  As  God  Mak 
his  efoct  by  vocation  and  Jostiflcation,  so,  by  exdndrng 
the  reprobate  from  the  knowledge  of  his  name  and 
isnctification  of  his  Spirit,  he  affords  another  indication 
of  the  Judgment  that  awaits  them."^/iM<itt(<«,  bk.  ili, 
cLzsL 

(9k)  As  to  the  theory  that  predestination  depends  on 
fbnknowkdge  of  holiness,  Calvin  says:  **  It  is  a  no- 
tion commonly  entertained  that  God,  foreseeing  what 
would  be  the  respective  merits  of  every  individual, 
makes  a  correspondent  distinction  between  different 
pUBons :  that  he  adopts  as  his  children  such  as  he  fbre- 
knows  will  be  deserving  of  his  grace,  and  devotes  to 
the  dsmnation  of  death  others  whose  dispositions  he 
lecs  will  be  inclined  to  wickedness  and  impiety.  Thus 
they  not  only  obscure  election  by  covering  it  with  the 
veil  of  forelmowledge,  but  pretend  that  it  originates 
in  soother  cause"  (bk.  iii,  ch.  xzii).  Consistently 
with  this,  he  a  fittle  further  on  asserts  that  election 
does  not  flow  firom  holiness,  but  holiness  firom  elec- 
tion: **For  ^en  it  is  said  that  the  fidthftd  are  elect- 
ed that  diey  should  be  holy,  it  is  ftilly  impUed  that  the 
liolinefls  they  were  in  future  to  possess  liad  its  origin 
in  electkm.'*  He  proceeds  to  quote  the  example  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  as  loved  and  hated  before  they  had 
done  good  or  evU,  to  show  that  the  only  reason  of  elec- 
ticQ  and  reprobation  is  to  be  placed  in  God's  "  secret 
coonteL"    (Bk.  iii,  ch.  xxHi.) 

(S.)  So,  as  to  the  ground  of  reprobation :  '*  *  God 
hsth  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
he  will  he  hardeneth.'  Tou  see  how  he  (the  apostle) 
attributes  both  to  the  men  wiU  of  God.  If;  therefore, 
we  can  assign  no  reason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his 
people  but  because  such  is  hb  pleasure,  neither  shall 
we  find  any  other  cause  but  hit  vrSU  for  the  reprobation 
of  otheit.  For  when  Grod  is  said  to  harden,  or  show 
mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this 
declaration  to  seek  no  catm  beside  hit  tdlL"  (Ibid.) 
**  Many,  indeed,  as  if  they  wished  to  avert  odium  fhim 
God,  admit  election  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  any 
one  is  reprobated.  But  this  is  puerile  and  absurd,  be^ 
cause  election  itself  could  not  exist  without  being  op- 
posed to  reprobation :  whom  God/xwsM  6y  he  there/ore 
nfirobatm;  toAfrom  no  other  ocaue  than  his  determi- 
nation to  exclude  them  from  the  inheritance  which  he 
predestines  for  his  children."    (Bk.  Hi,  ch.  xxiii.) 

(4.)  Calvin  denies  that  his  doctrine  makes  God  the 
author  of  on,  asserting  that  the  ruin  of  sinners  is  tiieir 
own  work:  ** Their  perdition  depends  on  the  divine 
piedestination  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  caute  and 
sMttsr  of  it  are  found  w>  ihemtehet.  For  Ihefirti  man 
fiUbeoaBnelJ^LordhiddetermimedUAouUtohegjpen, 
The  reason  of  thb  determination  is  unknown  to  us. 
Man,  therefore,  falls  according  to  the  appointment  of 
IMrine  PMvidence,  but  he  falls  by  hit  own/atdt.  The 
Iflrd  had  a  little  before  pronounced  every  thing  that 
he  had  made  to  be  *  very  good.*  Whence,  then,  comes 
the  depravity  of  man  to  revolt  from  his  God?  Lest  it 
ihonld  be  thought  to  come  from  creation,  God  ap- 
proved and  coDunended  what  had  proceeded  from  him- 
self. By  his  own  wickedness,  therefore,  man  corrupt- 
ed the  nature  he  had  received  pure  from  the  Lord,  and 
bjr  his  frn  he  drew  all  his  posterity  with  him  to  de- 
atmetion." 

(5.)  In  much  the  same  manner  he  contends  that  the 
Mnarity  of  sinning  is  laid  upon  the  reprobate  by  the 
ofdinatlon  of  God,  and  yeiidenies  God  to  be  the  author 
of  tiieir  sinftil  acta,  since  the  corruption  of  men  was 
Mved  from  Adam,  by  his  own  fault,  and  not  from 
God.  He  exhorts  ns  *'  rather  to  contemplate  the  evi- 
dent cause  of  condemnation,  which  is  nearer  to  us,  in 
the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind,  than  search  after  a 
hidden  and  altogether  incomprehensible  one,  in  the 


predestination  of  God.**  **  For  though,  by  the  eternal 
providence  of  God,  man  was  created  to  that  misery  to 
which  he  is  subject,  yet  the  gromd  of  it  he  has  derived 
fh>m  himself,  not  God,  since  he  is  thus  ruined  solely 
in  consequenoe  of  his  having  degenerated  fh>m  the 
pure  creation  of  God  to  vicious  and  impure  depravity.*' 
See  espedaUy  JnttiUOety  bk.  iii,  ch.  x^dii,  §  27,  and  ch. 
xxiv,  §  8. 

From  the  above  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  Calvin 
went  beyond  the  Augustinian  theory  of  predestination, 
and  held  to  the  supralapsarian  view.  Supralapsarian- 
ism  regards  man,  before  the  fall,  as  the  object  of  the 
unconditional  decree  of  salvation  or  damnation ;  Sub- 
lapsarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  decree 
subordinate  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shedd's  definition,  *'  supralapsarianism 
holds  that  the  decree  to  eternal  b^ss  or  woe  precedes, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  the  decree  to  apostasy ;  infhi^ 
lapsarianism  holds  tliat  it  succeeds  it"  (Hittcry  ofDoC" 
trinetj  U,  192).  The  Supralapsarians  hold  that  God 
decreed  the  fall  of  Adam ;  the  Sublapsarians,  that  he 
permitted  it.  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  Cal- 
vfai  was  not  a  supralapsarian,  but  that  view  of  his 
teaching  is  hardly  tenable.  Calvin  terms  "  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  fall  of  the  first  man  f^m  the  divine  pre- 
destination hfiigidtm  commenimi,**  (iii,  ch.  xxHi,  §  7). 
So  also,  §  4,  he  says,  **  Quum  ergo  fai  sua  corruptione 
pereunt  ^omines),  nihil  aliod  quam  poenas  luunt  ejus- 
dem  calMnitatis,  in  quam  ^mut  pradettincUionem  lap^ 
tut  ett  Adam^  ac  posteroe  suos  pnecipites  secum  traxit. 
It  is  on  this  particular  point  that  Calvin  goes  farther 
than  Augustine,  who  did  not  include  the  foil  of  Adam 
in  the  divine  decree**  (Smith's  Hagenbach's  History 
of  Doctrinet,  §  249).  Amyraldus  (q.  v.)  sought  to  re- 
duce Calvin's  system  to  sublapsarianism,  but  was  ef- 
fectually answered  by  Curcellnus  in  his  tractate  de 
jure  Dei  in  Creaturat.  But  Fisher  {New  Englandery 
April,  1868,  p.  805)  holds  that  Calvhi  was  not  a  supra- 
lapsarian. (See  Chritt.  Remembrancer^  Jan.  1856,  art 
iv;  Warren,  hi  Metkoditt  Quarterly Rmew,  July,  1857, 
art.  i;  M5hler, Symbolitm,  §  4.) 

II.  Doctrinet  ofDort  (Infralapsarian).— The  contro- 
versy with  the  Bemonstrants  on  the  five  points  (see 
Arhikianibm;  Rbmonstbakts)  led  to  the  clearer 
definition  of  the  doctrines  in  question  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  ^Ich  revised  to  accept  the  supralapsarian 
view,  at  least  in  terms.  See  the  Confettiont  and  Can-' 
out  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  tor  the  tail  stai/emeDt,  The  fol- 
lowing summing  up  is  given  by  Watson,  tnm  Scott's 
Synod  of  Dort,  of  the  five  articles  which  constitute  the 
standard  of  what  is  now  generally  called  strict  Calvin- 
ism: 

(1.)  "  CfPredettinatian,^AB  all  men  have  sinned  hi 
Adiam,  and  have  become  exposed  to  the  curse  and 
eternal  death,  God  would  have  done  no  injustice  to  any 
one  if  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  whole  human 
race  under  sin  and  the  curse,  and  to  condemn  them  on 
account  of  sin ;  according  to  those  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, *  All  the  world  is  become  guilty  before  God'  (Rom. 
iii,  19,  28;  vi,  23).  That  some,  m  time,  have  frith 
given  them  by  God,  and  others  have  it  not  given,  pro- 
ceeds firom  his  eternal  decree;  for  *  known  unto  God 
are  all  his  worlu  fh)m  the  beginning,'  etc.  (Acts  xv, 
18 ;  Eph.  i,  11).  According  to  which  decree  he  gra- 
ciously softens  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  however  hard, 
and  he  bends  them  to  believe ;  but  the  non-elect  he 
leaves,  in  hb  Judgment,  to  their  own  perversity  and 
hardness.  And  here,  especially,  a  deep  discrimina^ 
tion,  at  the  same  time  both  merdfhl  and  Just;  a  dis- 
crimination of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to  us ;  or 
that  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  word  of  God,  which,  as  perverse,  im- 
pure, and  unstable  persons  do  wrest  to  their  own  de- 
struction, so  it  affords  ineffable  consolation  to  holy  and 
pious  souls.  But  election  is  the  immutable  purpose 
of  God,  by  which,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid,  he  chose,  out  of  the  whole  human  race,  fdl- 
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en  by  fheir  own  fkolt  from  their  primeral  integrity 
into  sin  and  destruction,  according  to  tlie  most  free 
ffoodpUagur€  of  his  own  will,  and  of  mere  grace,  a  cer- 
tain niunber  of  men,  neither  better  nor  worthier  than 
others,  bnt  lying  in  the  same  misery  with  the  rest,  to 
salvation  in  Clirist,  whom  he  had,  even  from  eternity, 
oonstitated  Mediator  and  head  of  all  the  elect,  and  the 
foundation  of  salvation ;  and  therefore  he  decreed  to 
give  them  nnto  him  to  be  saved,  and  effectually  to  call 
and  draw  them  into  communion  with  him  by  his  word 
and  Spirit ;  or  he  decreed  himself  to  give  unto  them 
true  faith,  to  justify,  to  sanctify,  and  at  length  power- 
frdly  to  glorify  them,  etc.  (Eph.  i,  4-6 ;  Bom.  viii,  80). 
This  same  election  is  not  made  from  any  foreseen  fiuth, 
obedience  of  fidth,  holiness,  or  any  other  good  quality 
and  disposition,  -as  ti  prerequitUe  cause  or  condition  in 
the  man  who  should  be  elected,  etc.  '  He  hath  chosen 
us,'  not  because  we  were,  but  *  that  we  mighi  be  holy,* 
(Eph.  i,  4 ;  Bom.  ix,  11-18 ;  Acts  ziii,  48).  Moreover, 
holy  Scripture  doth  illustrate  and  commend  to  us  this 
etemid  and  free  grace  of  our  election,  in  this  more  es- 
pecially, that  it  doth  testify  all  men  not  to  be  elected ; 
bnt  that  some  are  non-elect,  or  pasted  fry,  in  the  eter- 
nal election  of  God,  whom  truly  God,  frv>m  most  firee, 
just,  iireprehensible,  and  immutable  good  pleasure, 
decreed  to  leave  in  the  common  misery  into  which  they 
had,  by  their  own  fault,  cast  themselves ;  and  not  to 
bestow  on  them  living  faith,  and  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion ;  but  having  been  left  in  their  own  ways,  and  un- 
der just  judgment,  at  length,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  unbelief,  bnt  also  of  all  their  other  sins,  to  con- 
demn and  eternally  punish  them,  to  the  manifestation 
of  his  own  justice.  And  this  is  the  decree  of  rqnvbo' 
tion^  which  determines  that  God  is  in  no  wise  the  au- 
thor of  sin  (which,  to  be  thought  of,  is  blasphemy),  but 
a  tremendous,  incomprehensible,  just  judge  and  aven- 
ger." 

(2.)  ''Cfthe  Death  of  Ckrist.'^—Vusing  over,  for 
breve's  sake,  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  atone- 
ment in  order  to  pardon,  and  of  Christ  having  offered 
that  atonement  and  satisfeu^on,  it  is  added,  *^This 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  single  and  most  perfect 
sacrifice  and  satisfkcdon  for  sins,  of  infinite  value  and 
price,  abundantly  sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;  but  because  many  who  are  called  by  the 
Gospel  do  not  repent,  nor  believe  in  Christ,  but  per- 
ish in  unbelief;  this  doth  not  arise  from  defect  or  in- 
sufficiency of  the  sacrifice  offiBied  by  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  bnt  firom  their  own  fiiult.  God  willed  thatChrist, 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  should  out  of  every  peo- 
ple, tribe,  nation,  and  language,  ^ficaciousiy  redeem 
all  those,  and  those  onfy,  who  were  from  eternity  cho- 
sen to  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Father;  that 
he  should  confer  on  them  the  gift  of  fruth,"  etc. 

(3.)  ^*  Of  Man's  Chrruption,  etc. — ^All  men  are  con- 
ceived in  sin,  and  bom  the  children  of  wrath,  indis- 
posed (tngite')  to  all  saving  good,  prepense  to  evil,  dead 
in  sin,  and  Uie  slaves  of  sin ;  and  without  the  regener- 
ating grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  neither  are  willing 
nor  aUe  to  return  to  God,  to  correct  their  depraved  na- 
ture, or  to  dispose  themselves  to  the  correction  of  it." 

(4.)  "  Of  Grace  and  Free-wU,^BxA  in  like  manner 
as,  by  the  fall,  man  does  not  cease  to  be  man,  endowed 
with  intellect  and  will,  neither  hath  sin,  which  hath 
pervaded  the  whole  human  race,  taken  away  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  species,  but  it  hath  depraved  and 
spiritually  stained  it ;  so  tiiat  even  this  divine  grace 
of  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  men  like  stocks  and 
trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  his  will,  or  vio- 
lently compel  it  whfle  unwilling;  but  it  spiritually 
quickens,  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same 
time  powerfully,  inclines  it ;  so  that  whereas  before  it 
was  wholly  governed  by  the  rebellion  and  resistance 
of  the^^let^  now  prompt  and  sincere  obedience  of  the 
Spirit  may  begin  to  reign ;  in  which  the  renewal  of 
our  spiritual  will,  and  our  liberty,  truly  consist;  in 
which  manner  (or  for  which  reason),  unless  the  admi- 


rable Author  of  all  good  should  woric  in  us,  there  ooold 
be  no  hope  to  man  of  rising  from  the  fall  by  thatyVee 
wOl  by  which,  when  standing,  he  fell  into  ndn." 

(6.)  *'  On  Perseverance, — God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
frmn  his  immutable  purpose  of  election,  doea  not 
wholly  take  away  his  Holy  Spirit  fSrom  his  own,  even 
in  lamentable  falls;  nor  does  he  so  permit  them  to 
glide  down  (profoM)  that  they  should  fidl  fkxmi  the 
grace  of  adoption  and  the  state  of  justification ;  or 
commit  the  '  sin  unto  death,'  or  against  the  Holy  Spir- 
it ;  that,  being  deserted  by  him,  they  should  cast  them- 
selves headlong  into  eternal  destruction.  So  that  not 
by  their  own  merits  or  strength,  but  by  the  gratuitous 
mercy  of  God,  they  obtain  it,  that  they  neither  lotaMg 
faU  ttom  &ith  and  grace,  natfinaSy  oontimss  in  their 
fidk  and  perish." 

The  Confusions  of  the  Beformed  Church  agree  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  statements  of  Dort,  whether 
they  preceded  or  followed  it  in  date.  See  the  Con- 
fess) GaUica,  art.  12;  Confessio Belgica,  art  16 ;  Form, 
Convensus  ffeivet,  arts.  4  and  19;  Conf  Hehet.  ii,  10. 
(See  Winer,  Comp.  DarsteUmff,  iz,  1 ;  Hagenbach,  Bis- 
tory  of  Doctrines,  §  249.)  The  Weshmntter  Omfladm 
is  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
various  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. Its  8d  article  states  God^s  Eternal  Decree  as  fol- 
lows! 

**  Of  Go$s  Eternal  Decree.^QoA  from  all  eternity 
did,  tiy  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  wiH, 
fr«ely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of 
sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures, 
nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 
away,  but  rather  established.  Although  God  knows 
whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass  upon  all  sup- 
posed conditions,  yet  hath  he  not  decreed  anything  be- 
cause he  foresaw  its  frtture,  or  as  that  which  would 
come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions.  By  the  decree  of 
God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and 
angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  lifi,  and  oth- 
ers foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angels 
I  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  par- 
j  ticularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  num- 
ber is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either 
^increased  or  diminished.  Those  of  mankind  tiiat  ars 
I  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immu- 
table purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleas- 
ure of  his  will,  hath  choste,  in  Christ,  unto  everlasting 
glory,  out  of  his  mere  tree  grace  and  love,  without  any 
foresight  d  faith,  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto ;  and  all 
to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace.  As  God  hath  ap- 
pointed the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal 
and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected, 
being  fdlen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  are  ef- 
fectiutlly  called  unto  fiuth  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sancti- 
fied, and  kept  by  his  power  through  &ith  unto  salva- 
tion. Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  ef- 
fectually called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only.  The  rest  of  mankind  God 
was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  whereby  he  eztendeth  or  withholdeth 
mercy,  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain 
them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice." 

The  17th  article  of  the  Qktreh  of  England  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

^*  Of  Predestination  and  jEZscetbn.— Predestination  to 
lifo  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before 
the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  con- 
stantiy  decreed,  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver 
from  curse  and  diunnaticm  those  whom  he  hath  chosen 
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ia  Chriflt  out  of  mankindi  and  to  bring  them  by  Chrigt 
to  everlasting  salyation,  as  yeseels  made  to  honor. 
Wherefore  they  which  be  endued  wiUi  so  excellent  a 
benefit  of  God  be  called  according  to  God's  porpose, 
by  his  SfBiit  working  in  doe  season :  they,  through 
grace,  obey  the  calling:  they  be  justified  freely :  they 
be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption :  they  be  made  like 
the  Image  of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  they 
inlk  religktnsly  in  good  works;  and  at  length,  by 
God's  grace,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felictty.  As 
the  godly  condderation  of  predestination  and  our  elec- 
tion in  Christ  is  Aill  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeak*- 
Ue  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  fsel  in  them- 
selves  the  working  «^  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying 
the  works  of  the  fleeh  and  their  earthly  members,  and 
diswittg  up  their  mind  to  hi^  and  heavenly  things, 
as  weU  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm 
their  fidtk  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through 
Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love 
toward  God ;  so,  for  curious  and  cunal  persons,  lack- 
faig  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before 
their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God*s  predestination  is  a 
most  dangei;oas  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretched- 
ness of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than  des- 
peration. Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  prom- 
ises in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us 
in  holy  Scripture.  And  in  our  doings,  that  will  of 
God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  de- 
clared unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God." 

It  has  always  been  a  question  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
laod  whether  the  Articles  are  or  are  not  Calvinistic 
On  this  question,  see  Toplady,  Doctrmal  Ccdvimtm  of 
Hu  Charck  ofEngkmd  (Works,  vol.  i  and  ii) ;  Overton, 
7ViMC3b0vft0iai»  (2d  ed.  York,  1801);  Laurence,  Aim|>- 
Um  Leetttre  for  1S04  (Oxford,  1806,  8vo) ;  Cunnmg- 
ham,  The  JReformen^  Essay  iv  (Edinb.  1862,  8vo) ; 
pdntodalso  in  the  BrU,mdFor,Ev<mg,  i2e9.(No.85); 
reprinted  m  the  Aia,  TkeoL  Review  (October,  1861,  art. 
v);  Haidwick,  Hi$tary  of  Reformation,  ch.  iv,  p.  260. 

The  Lutheran  Church  never  adopted  the  Calvinistic 
system.  In  the  beginning,  both  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  received  the  Augustinian  theology ;  but  as  early 
as  1529  Melancthon  expunged  the  passages  supporting 
it  from  his  Zioct  Theologici.  Luther  bestowed  the 
highest  praise  on  the  last  editions  of  the  Lod  (Luther's 
If  orb,  1646,  voL  i,  prefoce;  see  Laurence,  Bampton 
Ldct  Sermon  ii,  note  21).  The  Augsburg  Confestio 
Variata  (xx)  says :  *'  Non  est  hie  opus  disputationibus 
de  predestuuitione  et  similibns.  Nam  promissio  est 
udversalii  et  nihil  detrahit  operibus,  sed  exsusdtat 
ad  fidem  et  vere  bona  opera"  (see  Gieseler,  Church  Hib- 
^  ^1  If  36, 87).  In  the  German  Reformed  Church 
the  strictly  Calvinistic  doctrine  "never,  as  such,  re- 
eetred  any  symbolical  authority;  and  it  was  signlfi- 
eaatly  left  out  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  hand- 
ed OTOT  to  the  schools  and  scientific  theology.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  never  rejected  by  the  German 
Ghnreh,  nor  regarded  with  any  thing  like  hostility." 
Appel,  in  the  TereeaUnary  MomanerU  of  the  HeMberg 
CMowi,  p.  827;  Hase,  Church  ffitlonf,  §  854. 

m.  The  Calvinistic  system  was  still  farther  modi- 
fied by  the  Federal  Theology,  or  the  Thboloot  of 
THB  CovBHASTS.  Under  the  too  exclusive  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  it  had  assumed  a  scho- 
lastic character,  from  which  it  was  in  part  relieved  by 
the  hitiodnction  of  the  idea  of  the  Coiemmi,  as  a  oon- 
rtroctire  principle  of  the  system.  John  Cocceius, 
tnined  hi  the  German  Beformed  theology  (bom  at 
Bremen  1608,  died  1699),  first  developed  the  system 
uider  tills  point  of  view,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  in- 
troduce historical  focts  and  elements,  and  a  distinctive 
<<ldcal  idea  (a  covenant  implying  mutual  rights),  into 
tiie  beart  of  the  system,  and  to  banish  the  idea  of  the 
^i^ine  sovereignty  as  mere  will.  Cocceius  distin- 
g'P^ed  between,  1.  The  covenant  before  the  Fall,  the 
fffnant  of  works;  and,  2.  The  covenant  after  the 


Fall,  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  latter  covenant  em- 
braces a  threefold  economy :  (1)  The  economy  before 
the  law;  (2)  The  economy  under  the  law;  (3)  The 
economy  of  the  GoepeL  See  his  Summa  Doctrina  de 
Fadere  et  TeetammOe  Dm,  1648.  Heppe  says :  *'  The 
fruit  of  his  influence  was  to  lead  the  Beformed  theolo- 
gians back  to  tlie  freedom  of  the  Word  of  God,  deliv- 
ering it  fh>m  the  bondage  of  a  traditional  scholasti- 
dsm."  This  type  of  Calvinism  was  still  fSuther  d^ 
veloped  in  the  writings  of  Braun,  Doetrkta  Fcederym 
1698 ;  of  Burmann  of  Utrecht  (f  1679),  8ynopei»  Theo~ 
logicB  et  (Eoonomits  Fadenim  X)«»,1671;  Heidanus  of 
Leyden  (f  1678),  Corjnte  Theol.  ChritL  1687 ;  and  espe- 
dally  of  Witsius  of  Leyden  (f  1708),  whose  Economg 
qf  ike  Oovemmte  (1694)  was  transUted  hito  English 
(Lend.  1768 ;  revised  ed.  Edinb.  1771, 1808 ;  New  York, 
8  vols.  1798).  This  theology  of  the  covenants  also 
shaped,  to  a  considerahle  extent,  the  Beformed  system 
as  it  was  adopted  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 
It  is  clearly  recognised  hi  the  Westminster  Confiession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  Later  writers  divide  the 
covenant  of  grace  into  two  parts,  via.  the  covenant  of 
redemption  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  his  people  in 
Christ.  On  this  fanportant  phase  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  see  Ebrard,  Dogmatii,  i,  60  sq. ;  Gass,  6e- 
teUchte  der  Protett,  DogmatHe,  Bd.  2, 1857;  Schweizer, 
Okaibemelehre  der  Ewmg.  rejformirten  Kirche,  2  Bde. 
1844,  and  also  his  Proteetan&cke  CentraUogmen,  2  Bde. 
1864;  Schneckenburger,  Vergleiehemde  BanleUung  der 
Uttkeiriechm  wnd  reformrten  Lekrhegriffs,  1856  ;  G. 
Frank,  Getchichte  der  Protest,  TheoL  2  Bde.  1866;  also 
Heppe,  Doamatik  d.  deutachen  ProteetanOtmus,  i,  204; 
Dogmatik  der  ev<mg,'ref  Kircke,  i,  278;  and  the  arti- 
cle Federal  Thboloot. 

IV.  Moderate  Calvimets,^TWB  phrase  designates 
those,  especially  in  England  and  America,  who,  while 
adhering  to  the  Calvinistic  as  contrasted  with  the  Ar- 
minian  system,  have  yet  receded  from  some  of  the  ex- 
treme statements  of  the  former,  especially  upon  the 
two  articles  of  Beprobation  and  the  Extent  of  the 
Atonement.  See  Dr.  £.  WUliams,  Dtfeitce  of  Modem 
Cabnnimn,  1812 ;  Senium  and  Charges,  p.  128,  and  Ap- 
pendix, p.  899.  Dr.  WiUiams  says :  *  *  Bepro^ion,  or 
*  predestination  to  death  or  miseiy  as  the  end,  and  to 
sin  as  the  means,'  I  call  an  ^tn^ntre  mixture'  with  Cal- 
vinism, as  having  no  foundation  either  in  the  real 
meanhig  of  Holy  Writ,  or  in  the  nature  of  things; 
except,  indeed,  we  mean  by  it,  what  no  one  questions, 
a  determination  to  punish  the  guilty."  He  calls  this 
a  '*  ^mioBture,*  because  its  connection  with  predestina- 
tion  to  life  is  arbitrary  and  forced;  *  impure,'  because 
the  supposition  itself  is  a  foul  aspersion  upon  the  di- 
vine character." 

The  other  point  on  which  the  moderate  Calvinists 
modified  the  system  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ.  Strict  Calvinism  asserts  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  atonement  to  God  by  hh> 
death  only  for  the  sins  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  sover- 
eign good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  the  benefits  of  hia 
death  shall  be  finally  applied.  By  this  definition,  the 
extent  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  a  provision,  is  limited 
to  those  who  ultimately  enjoy  its  fhiits ;  it  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  elect  of  God.  Both  Strict  and  Moderate  Cal- 
vinists  agree  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  atone* 
ment,  and  as  to  its  final  application.  It  has  been 
asserted  (e.  g.  by  Amyrant,  q.  v.)  that  Calvin  himself 
held  to  general  redemption;  and  certainly  his  lan- 
guage in  his  Comm.  in  Job,  iii,  15, 16,  and  in  1  Tim,  ii, 
6,  seems  fSsirly  to  assert  the  doctrine.  Comp.  Fletcher, 
WdHks  (N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  71);  but  see  also  Cunningham, 
The  Reformers  (Essay  vii).  As  to  the  variations  of 
the  Calvinistic  confessions,  see  Smith's  Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines,  §  249.  In  the  French  Beformed 
Churdi,  the  divines  of  Saumur,  Camero,  Amyraldus, 
and  PlacflBus  maintained  universal  grace  (see  articles 
on  these  names).    The  English  divines  who  attended 
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the  Synod  of  Dort  (Hall,  Hale,  Dayenaiit)  all  adroca. 
ted  general  atonement,  in  which  they  Were  followed 
by  Baxter  (Uuwer$al  BtdcmptUm;  Methodut  Theologi- 
ca;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  ii,  64).  The  **  moderate'' 
doctrine  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement  is,  in  brief; 
tliat  it  consists  in  "  that  satisfiEustion  for  sin  which  was 
rendered  to  God  as  moral  governor  of  the  world  by  the 
obedience  nnto  death  of  his  son  Jesus  Clirist.  This 
satisfaction  preserves  the  authority  of  the  moral  gov- 
ttument  of  God,  and  yet  enables  him  to  forgive  sin- 
ners. That  tliis  forgiveness  could  not  be  given  by 
God  without  atonement  constitutes  its  necessity."  See 
Atonemeict.  That  Christ's  atonement  was  sufficient 
for  all,  that  it  is  actually  applied  only  to  the  elect,  and 
that  it  enhances  the  guilt  of  those  who  reject  it,  is  now 
almost  universally  conceded  by  the  different  schools. 
But  its  universality,  as  a  provision,  is  also  asserted  by 
the  moderate  Calvinists,  with  some  modifications  in  the 
statement  of  its  nature.  The  English  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts :  Dr.  Magee  (On  the  AttmemetU)  says,  **The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any,  who  did 
not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to 
have  made  God  plaoabh,  but  merely  viewed  as  the 
means  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  by  which  to  be- 
stow forgiveness.  But  still  it  is  demanded,  in  what 
way  can  the  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  sacrifice 
of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the  remission 
of  sin,  unless  by  the  appeasing  of  a  Being  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  forgiven  us  ?  To  this  the  answer 
of  the  Christian  is,  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  concern  me 
to  know,  Ml  what  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  oon< 
nected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  it  is  enough  that 
tills  is  declared  by  God  to  be  the  medimm  through 
which  my  salvation  is  effected :  I  pretend  not  to  dive 
into  the  councils  of  the  Almighty.  I  submit  to  his  wis- 
dom, and  I  will  not  reject  his  grace  because  his  mode 
of  vouchsafing  it  is  not  within  my  comprehension." 
Andrew  Fuller,  in  his  Calvinutic  and  Socinian  Sp$- 
temi  compared  (Letter  vii),  strongly  reprobates  Uie 
idea  of  placating  the  Divine  Being  by  an  atonement, 
**  contending  that  the  atonement  is  the  effect,  and  not 
the  cause  of  divine  love"  to  men ;  and  insists  **  that 
the  contrary  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Cal- 
vinists in  general,"  though  it  must  be  confessed  some 
Calvinists  have  given  too  much  countenance  to  such 
an  idea.  Mr.  Fuller  adds,  *'  If  we  say  a  way  was 
opened  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  free  and  consist- 
ent exercise  of  mercy  in  all  the  methods  which  sover- 
eign wisdom  saw  fit  to  adopt,  perhaps  we  shall  include 
every  material  idea  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of 
that  important  event." 

y.  Farther  modifications  in  the  Calvinistic  system 
have  been  made  in  this  country  through  the  influence 
ofthe  so-called  Kbw-Enoland  Theology,  especially 
as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
his  successors.  In  respect  to  original  sin,  the  elder 
Edwards,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  advocated  the 
mediate  rather  than  the  immediate  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity.  On  the  nature  of 
virtue  he  introduced  an  important  modification,  in 
making  hve  to  being  Qsi  the  two  forms  of  love  of  be- 
nevolence and  love  of  complacency)  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  virtue.  On  the  nature  of  the  atonement  he 
made  no  modification.  He  also  distinguished  more 
carefully  than  had  previously  been  done  between  nat- 
ural ability  and  moral  inability,  and  this  distinction 
was  farther  elaborated  by  the  younger  Edwards,  who 
also  represented  the  atonement  as  consisting  in  a  satis- 
faction to  the  general  rather  than'  the  distributive  jus- 
tice of  God.  Hopkins  and  Emmons  carried  out  tlftse 
views  still  fiirther,  but  under  the  influence  (especially 
in  the  case  of  Emmons)  of  the  supralapsarian  scheme. 
These  discussions  extended  from  New  England  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  parties  there  known 
as  Old  and  New  School  differ  chiefly  on  the  following 
vticlee :  1.  Imputation  of  sin,  whether  it  be  immedi- 1 


ate  or  mediate;  2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment; 8.  Ability  and  inability. 

For  the  history  of  the  development  of  Calvinism,  see 
Reformed  Church.  For  the  Antinomlan  and  extreme 
supralapsarian  developments  of  Calvinism,  see  Abti- 
NOMiAM  ISM ;  Crisp  ;  Hopkimbiahs.  For  certain  mit- 
igated schemes  of  Calvinism,  see  Amtraldom  ;  Bax- 
ter ;  Camero.  On  two  of  the  jarinciples  which  dis- 
tinguish the  so-called  Moderate  Calvinism,  via.  (1.) 
the  universality  of  the  atonement,  see  Atoihemekt; 
Bedbmptioii  ;  (2.)  The  natural  ability  of  all  men  to 
repent,  see  Inabilitt  ;  New-Enolakd  Theology. 

VI.  /iterotere.  — The  literature  of  the  Calvinistic 
controversy  is  enormous.  The  principal  books  only 
can  be  named  here:  Calvin,  Inttitvtiones ;  Zwinglins, 
Brevii  Itagoget  Comm.  de  vera  etfdUa  reUffiane;  the 
ConfBSsions  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  given  in  An- 
gusti,  Corpus  JJbromm  SymboUcarmn  (1828),  or  in  Kie- 
meyer,  CoUectio  Confessionmn  (1840);  the  Westminster 
Cbnfsssion  (1648) ;  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1619).  The  chief  Calvinistic  writers  of  the  IGth  and 
17th  centuries  were  Beza,  Bullinger,  Alstedt,  Whit- 
gift,  Cartwright,  Crisp,  Perkins,  Leighton,  Baxter 
(moderateX  Owen,  Howe,  Ridgely,  C^mar,  Alting, 
Rivetus,  Heidegger,  Turretin,  Pictet.  Of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  the  following  are  selected:  Stapfer, 
Wyttenbach,  Gill,  Toplady,  Erskine,  Dick,  Hill,  Breck- 
inridge, Kruromacher.  Of  the  new  American  school : 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  Dwight,  West,  Smalley, 
etc,  whose  influence  was  seen  in  England  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Fuller,  Ryland,  Hall,  Jay,  Pye  Smith,  and 
Chalmers.  The  so-called  Old  Calvinism  has  produced 
few  writers  of  late  in  England.  It  is  ably  defended  in 
America  by  the  Princeton  theologians.  For  the  his- 
torical treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Gill,  Cause  of  God 
and  Tniihy  pt  iv ;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas  (1.  c) ; 
Hagenbach,  Hi$t.  qf  Doctrines  (ed.  by  Smith,  §  219- 
222);  Ebrard,  ChrutL  Dogmatik,  §  17-^1,  and  §  66^ 
565;  Womack,  Calvimstio  Cabinet  Unlocked;  Watson, 
Th»jlog,  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxviii ;  Herrmann,  Ge- 
schichte  der  ProL  DogmaHk  (Leipe.  1842);  Gass,  Ge- 
sckichte  der  Prot.  Dogmatik  (Berlin,  1854)  ;  Heppe, 
Dogmatik  der  Evang.'Rf/orm,  Kirvhe  (Elberfeld,  1861); 
Mozley,  Augustiman  Doctrine  of  Predestittation  (Lond. 
1866);  Christian  Pemembraneer,  Jan.  1856,  170  sq.; 
Nicholls,  Calvinism  and  Armimanism  compared  (Lond. 
1824,  2  vols.  8vo)  b  very  full  as  to  English  writ- 
ers, and  abounds  in  valuable  citations,  but  is  desti- 
tute of  scientific  arrangement ;  Cunningham,  Hittar^ 
teal  Theologg  (1862);  Ditto,  Theologg  of  the  Prforma^ 
tion  (1862) ;  Hill,  Lectures  an  Dicimtg,  chap.  xi.  For 
the  later  forms  of  Calvinism,  especially  in  America, 
see  Tyler,  Bisiory  of  the  New  Haven  Theology  (1887) ; 
Beecher,  Views  in  Theology ;  Rice,  Old  and  New  Schools 
(1858) ;  Bangs,  Errors  of  Hopkinsianism  1816) ;  Hodg- 
son.  New  Divinity  (1889);  Fisk,  The  Calvinistic  Contfv- 
versy;  and  especially,  on  the  whole  subject,  Warren, 
aystematische  Theologie,  §  24  (Bremen,  1865, 8vo).  Po- 
lemical works  against  Calvinism :  (a)  Lutheran,  Chem- 
nits,  in  his  Loci  Theologid ;  Dannhauer,  Hodomoria 
Spiritus  Calvin  (1654) ;  Feuerbom,  Epitome  Error,  Cah. 
(1651) ;  (b)  Anmnian  and  Me^odtst  (besides  those 
above  named) :  Arminius,  Eiuscopius,  Limborch,  Cnr- 
cellsus  (writings  generally) ;  Wesley  (  Works,  see  In- 
dex) ;  Fletcher,  Checks  to  Aniinomianism,  etc. ;  Wat- 
son, Theol.  Institutes,  vol.  ii;  Goodwin,  Iiedenq}tion  Pe^ 
deemed;  Foster,  Calvinism  as  it  m;  (c)  Later  German 
writers:  Ebrard,  in  his  Dogmatik  (K5nigsberg,  1861, 
2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Lange,  die  Lehre  der  heil,  Schriften  von 
derfhien  und  ailgemanen  Gnade  Gottes  (Elberf.  1681, 
8vo).  Writers  on  special  tdpica,  e.  g.  Election,  Re- 
demption, Predestination,  etc.,  will  be  named  under 
those  heads  respectively^  See  Armuviakism  ;  Elbo- 
tion;  Federal  Theology ;  Grace;  Predestina- 
tion; Sacraments. 

CalvinistB,  (1.)  a  name  formerly  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  designate  all  members  of  the  m- 
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etOed  Be/brwted  churches,  as  distixignished  ttom  the 
iMtkeran  Church.  It  is  still  so  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, especially  in  France  and  Austria. 

(2.)  It  is  now  generally  in  nse  to  designate  those 
who  receive  the  theological  tenets  of  Calvin,  without 
regard  to  Chnrch  or  sect.  See  Calvin  ;  Caltinum. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  Heformed 
churches  of  Switrerland,  Hungary,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland  were  all  Calvinistic  in  this  sense ;  now 
the  proportion  of  Calvinists  in  some  of  them  is  smalL 
The  Presbyterian  churches  of  Engird,  Scotland,  Ire- 
laud,  and  America  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Calvinis- 
tic. So  also  are  many  of  the  Independent  and  Con- 
gregational churches,  both  in  England  and  America. 
In  Sie  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States,  Calvinism  prevails  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  statistics  are  wanting.  Bishop 
Burgess  remarks  that  "although  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  had  been  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  its 
clergy  acquiesced  not  at  all  in  the  determination  of 
that  assembly,  and  the  bishops  who  were  there  were 
smoDg  the  last  of  their  order  who  have  Irritten  up<m 
the  side  which  was  there  triumphant.  The  Calvinism 
of  the  Church  grew  fidnter  till  it  scarcely  struggled. 
It  was  not  so  mnch' overcome  by  direct  assaults  as 
supplanted  through  the  more  ecclesiastical  spirit  which 
predominated  at  the  Restoration.  For  a  century  after, 
its  voice  was  almost  unheard,  except  along  with  the 
inegalarities  of  Whitefield,  and  tl^  it  was  mnch 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  Arminianism  of  Wes- 
ley. Within  the  last  century  it  has  been  revived  in 
the  writings  of  many  pious  men,  but  can  scarcely  be 
viewed  as  having  very  largely  affected  the  prevalent 
teai*MiTg  of  Episcopalians,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
America"  (Btft&CAeca /Sacra,  1868,  p.  868).  TheDutoh 
Befonned  Church,  the  larger  part  of  the  Baptists  and 
of  the  Welsh  Methodists,  are  also  Calvinists. 

CalTisins,  Sbth,  or  Kalwltz,  a  celebrated  chro- 
nolqgfet,  was  bom  at  Gorschleben,  Thuringia,  Feb.  20, 
1656.  He  studied  at  Frankenhausen  and  Magdeburg, 
"wbett  he  gained  his  bread  by  singing  in  the  streets, 
and  laid  by  enough  to  support  hfan  at  the  Academy  of 
Helmstidt,  whither  he  went  in  1679,  and  thence  to 
Leipsic.  He  gained  a  profound  knowledge  of  music, 
chronology,  astronomy,  and  Hebrew.  He  died  at 
L^pac  Kov.  23^  1615,  leaving,  besides  other  works, 
EiMdatio  duetrum  quastiotmm  circa  annum  Natmtatit 
a  frnpa  Minulern  Chritti  (Erfbrdt,  1610,  4to);  also, 
Elend^  CakndarU  Gregoriam  (Heidelberg,  1612).  But 
his  principal  work  is  entitled  Opus  Chronoiogicumj  "ex 
anctoritate  potissimum  Sanct.  Scriptune  et  historico- 
nun  fide  dignissimorum,  ad  motum  luminarinm  coeles- 
tiom  tempora  et  annos  distinguentium*'  (Frankfort, 
folio,  1604  and  1684).  In  this  work  he  endeavored  to 
supply  the  defects  and  correct  the  errors  of  Scaliger 
nd  other  chronologists,  by  having  recourse  to  astro- 
nondeal  calculations,  in  order  to  fix  the  precise  time 
of  difbent  events.  For  this  purpose  he  calculated 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  eclipses.  John  Kep- 
ler, David  Parens,  and  others  warmly  attacked  his 
work  on  its  appearance,  but  Scaliger  spoke  of  it  in  the 
higlKst  terms,  declaring  it,  in  a  letter  to  Isaac  Casau- 
Iwn,  to  be  oceurqr&nvnKm  ckrcmcon,  Calvisius's  works 
are  inserted  in  the  Boman  Index.— Hoefer,  Bioff.  Geni- 
mfe,  Tiii,  278 ;  Landon,  EccUa.  Dictionary^  ii,  506. 

Camaldules  (/JamalduUmiy  CamakhtUntes,  Ordo 
Comnldvlamu),  a  religious  order  founded  about  1009  by 
Bomoaldns,  who  built  a  monastery  at  Campo  Maldoli, 
or  CamaldoH,  a  village  thirty  miles  east  of  Florence, 
and  belonghig  to  a  tord  named  Maldoli,  whence  the 
Older,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Romualdus,  took 
its  name.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  they 
bore  the  name  of  their  founder,  and  were  called  Bomu^ 
aldmes.  The  monks  observe  the  rule  of  St  Benedict, 
with  tome  alterations  and  additions,  and  combine  the 
<»Bol]|ic  and  eremitical  life.    At  first  they  wore  a 


black  dress ;  but  Romualdus,  having  seen  a  vision  of 
his  monks  mounting  a  ladder  toward  heaven,  and  all 
clothed  in  white,  changed  their  habit  from  black  to 
white.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  order  was  divided  into  five  congregations,  nnder  so 
many  generals  or  "majors,"  with  about  2000  mem- 
bers. The  life  of  these  h^mits  was  originally  very 
severe ;  but,  lilce  most  other  orders,  as  it  grew  rich,  it 
became  corrupt  They  were  re-formed  in  1431  by  En- 
gene  lY,  and  again  in  1518.  A  new  order,  with  a 
stricter  rule,  was  formed  by  Oustiniani  in  1620,  and 
since  that  time  both  divisions  exist  independentiy. 
They  appear  never  to  have  had  an  establishment  in 
England.  In  France  there  was  but  one  convent  of 
Camaldules  or  Camaldoli,  viz.,  at  Grosbois,  near  Par- 
is. They  were  of  the  congregation  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Consolation."  The  Camaldule  coenobites,  to  whom 
Pope  Gregory  XVI  belonged,  have  their  principal  con- 
vent at  Kome,  and  a  few  more  houses  in  Italy,  with 
about  one  hundred  members.  The  hermits  are  a  littie 
more  numerous,  counting  upward  of  two  hundred 
members,  with  two  majors  at  Camaldoli  and  Monte 
Corona,  near  Perugia.  Their  convents  are  likewise 
all  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Poland. 
There  was  also  a  congregation  of  Camaldule  nuns, 
founded  by  the  fourth  general  of  Camaldules,  Rudol- 
phus,  in  1086,  at  Mucellano,  in  Tuscany.  They  had 
in  the  seventeenth  century  twenty-four  convents,  of 
which,  in  1860,  only  two  were  l^ft,  at  Rome  and  at 
Florence.— Fehr,  Geteh,  der  MSnchsordm,  i,  68  sq. ; 
Helyot,  Ord,  BeHg.  i,  577 ;  Landon,  Ecd,  Diet,  ii,  506. 

Cambridge  Mantuiorlpt  (Codbx  CAirrABRi- 
oiENSis,  from  its  present  place  of  deposit),  called  also 
Codex  Bezje  (from  its  depositor),  usually  designated 
as  D  of  the  Gospels  and  Ac(s,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant uncial  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  with  a  Lathi  translation  on  the  opposite 
page,  of  the  entire  four  Gospels  (in  the  order  Matthew, 
John,  Mark,  Luke)  and  Acts,  with  several  gaps  (Matt 
i,  1-20;  vi,  20-ix,  2;  xxvil,  2-12;  John  i,  16-iii, 
26;  Acts  viii,  2d-x,  14;  xxi,  2-10, 15-18  [which  pas- 
sage seems  to  have  been  extant  in  Wetstein*s  time] ; 
xxii,  10-20,  29-xxviii,  81,  hi  all  which  the  Greek  is 
wholly  absent ;  and  Matt  iii,  7-16 ;  Mark  xvi,  15-20 ; 
John  xviii,  14-xx,  18,  where  the  Greek  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a  scribe  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century ; 
besides  about  as  numerous  omissions  and  similar  ree- 
torations  of  the  LaHn^  but  moetiy  at  difiTerent  places 
from  the  foregoing),  and  a  few  verses  of  the  catholic 
EpisUes  (John  ill,  11-15,  in  the  Latin  only),  which 
once  stood  entire  between  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The 
MS.  is  a  quarto  volume,  10  inches  high  by  8  broad, 
consisting  of  414  leaves  (11  of  them  more  or  less  muti- 
lated, and  9  others  by  later  hands),  with  but  one  col- 
umn on  each  page,  the  Greek  being  on  the  left  page 
and  the  Latin  on  the  right  The  vellum  is  not  veiy 
fine.  There  are  88  lines  on  each  page,  and  these  are 
of  unequal  length,  the  MS.  being  arranged  in  clauses 
or  ffTixoi,  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Lat.  and 
Gr.  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  each  other.  It  has 
not  the  large  Kf^aXaia  or  Eusebian  canons,  but  only 
the  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  often  incorrectiy 
placed,  obviously  by  a  later  hand.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  quires  of  4  sheets  (8  leaves)  each,  the  nu- 
meral "signatures"  of  which  are  set  by  the  first  hand 
low  in  the  margin  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of  each. 
It  originally  consisted  of  upward  of  64  quires,  and  one 
of  the  gaps,  which  omits  67,  ending  with  8  John,  11, 
would  be  too  great  a  space  for  all  tiie  canonical  Epis- 
tles merely.  The  first  three  lines  of  each  book  were 
written  in  bright  red  ink,  which  was  also  occasionally 
employed  elsewhere  by  way  of  ornament.  The  char- 
acters betray  a  later  age  than  Codices  Alexandrinus, 
Yaticanus,  and  Ephraemi  (A,  B,  and  C),  and  capitals 
occur  as  in  Codex  Sinaiticus  (M).  Its  Alexandrine 
forms  would  argue  an  Egyptian  origin,  but  the  feet  of 
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Zthe  Latin  tnmsUtion 
I  shows  that  it  b  a  Westr 
9Z.  em  copy.  Itisassign- 
I  ed  with  great  proba- 
Zl  bility  to  the  sixth  cen- 
l*  tury.  It  is  diiefly  re- 
^  I      markable  for  its  bold 

^  '      and  extensive  interpo- 

K^  8      lations,  amounting  to 

>\,      g      some  six  hundred  in 
1^*  <|^     the    Acts    alone,    on 
Q  O     ^      which  account  it  has 

«M  ^    *S      ^^^^'^   cautiously   em- 

^      pH  ^\     t  .   ployed  by  critics,  not- 

fy     jjf  ^vr     ^~'  ^thstanding  its  great 

■J     ^  ^     »  I   antiquity.     See  Cbit- 

sr      ^  K    tt  icisM  (Bibuoal). 

/■      ^  ^    ;  ^       This  MS.  was  pre- 

^     ^^  ^    %  \  sented  to  Cambridge 

O  «7     "  5   University  in  1681  by 

^      ^  fm.    '^\  Theodore    Beia,  who 

w     W  ^^  g  S   says  he  obtained  it  dur- 

^     ^  ^      ^  S   ing  the  French  wars 

wm     ^  O    1  ^   ^  ^^^'  when  it  was 

|M     ^  >       2  \  found  in  the  monas- 

J0  ^  m  *  .g !!  ^^  °^  ^  Iren«us  at 
!^  iM  2  7  13  Lyons,  and  doubtless 
^  ffm  f^  ^  ^^  rescued  by  some  Hu- 
iM  Z  W  .f\  i%  guenot  soldier.  It 
|b  S  W  w  g|  seems  to  have  been  the 
^      L^     ji«     S    i  ^   ''^^  ni]^i6d  as  /3  in  the 

^^  ^  V  {^  §  J  margin  of  Stephens*8 
'^  ^  ^"  r*  •  I  ^J^ird  edition.  It  was 
^  V  ^  ^o  first  completely  exam- 
tfi  /l  Vri  r;  Is  inedbyPatrick Young, 
7\  V  ^  J^  ^°  theUbrarianofCharles 
y  2  fj  ^2  '^^T  I»  and  next  collated 
m  O  Tl  P  M  by  Usher  for  Walton's 
i  •'y  ^  ^  -pI.  Polyglot.  Dr.  Kipling 
QJ      ^      ^     v^    1^   published   it   hi    ftdl 

8^  ^  O  l  w  fro™  fee-simile  types, 
^  ^  ^  J  p  but  with  the  uncritical 
0m  jj^  ba'  fU  ^  3  insertion  of  many  of 
Q  w^  ^  mf  %\  the  marginal  readings 
&  ^  ^  \0m  g  I  by  the  second  hand 
^  ^1^  Q  I*  into  the  text  (Codtx 
2!  \m  j^  gC  il  Theodori  Bezm  Canta^ 
W  'i  ^  vD  §  ftn^ieum,  1793, 2  voU. 
(tj     ^     ^     i^-  t      fol.).     Scrivener   has 

^.V      fJ      M    •§      since  reprinted  it  more 
"J^      tJ     ?■■     g      carefully  in  ordinary 
O      VU     1^     W    (3      types,  with  introdnc 
^      ^      L^      «#j     8      tlon,  annotations,  and 
•  ^         I     f         W    3      exact  fac-similes  (Co- 
«      <2ea;  J9ezcB,  etc.,  Lond. 
•         S       1864,  8vo).— Scriven- 
2      er,  Introd.  p.  96  sq.; 
I      Tregelles  in  Home's 
•I      Jntrod,  (new  ed.),  iv, 
J<      p.  169  sq.    See  BfAiru- 
8CRIPT8  (Biblical). 
Cambridge  Platfbnn,  a  system^of  Church  dis- 
cipline agreed  upon  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of 
the  New  England  churches,  assembled  in  ^nod  at 
Cambridge,  1648.    The  object  of  the  synod  was  to  de- 
fine accurately  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  New 
England  churches.    In  matters  of  feith  they  were 
agreed,  but  there  were  differpnces  in  regard  to  Church 
government,  some  being  inclined  to  a  more  strict  Pres- 
byterianism,  some  to  a  more  loose  Independency,  while 
the  great  majority  were  Congiegationalists. 

As  regards  doctrine,  the  synod  declared  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  Westminster  Confession ;  but  they  did  not 
accept  that  confession  in  regard  to  discipline,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  platform,  of  which  we  give  the 
fbllowing  abstract :  It  declares  that  the /orm  of  Church 
government  is  one,  immutable,  and  prescribed  in  the 


Word  of  God.  The  Church  in  general  oonsista  of  tlw 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed,  but  the  state  of  the 
visible  Church  militant,  walking  in  order,  was  befovs 
the  law  economical,  or  in  femilies ;  under  tiie  law,  na> 
tional ;  since  Christ,  only  oongregationaL  "The  mat- 
ter of  the  visible  Church  in  quality  consists  of  saints 
by  calling ;"  and  in  quantity  "a  church  ou^t  not  to 
be  of  greater  number  than  may  ordinarily  meet  togeth- 
er conveniently  in  one  place,  nor  fewer  than  can  con- 
veniently carry  on  church  work."  The  saints  mnst 
have  a  visible  political  union  among  themselves,  and 
this  form  is  the  visible  covenant  whereby  they  give 
themselves  up  to  the  Lord,  to  the  observing  of  the  or- 
dinances of  Christ  together  in  the  same  society.  The 
Mipreme  power  in  the  Church  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ; 
subordinate  power,  as  extraordinary,  to  apostles,  etc ; 
as  ordinary,  to  every  particular  church.  The  ^jCoert  in 
a  church  are  necessary  to  its  well-being,  but  not  to  its 
existence.  The  extraordinary,  as  apostles,  are  tem* 
porary;  the  ordinary,  which  are  elders  (or  bishops) 
and  deacons,  are  perpetuaL  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween teaching  and  ruling  eiden.  The  ruling  ddor  is 
to  assist  tiie  teaching  elder  in  ruling.  The  deactmU 
office  is  confined  to  temporalities.  Church  offioen  are 
elected  by  the  church  in  which  'they  are  to  minister, 
and  the  church  may  depose,  as  well  as  elect  them, 
though  the  advice  of  neighboring  churches  in  such  case 
should  be  sought.  Church  officers  are  to  be  ordained 
after  their  election  by  the  church;  ordination  k  the 
solemn  putting  a  man  into  his  place,  but  does  not  coii- 
stitute  an  officer.  As  the  people  may  elect,  they  iokj 
also  ordain ;  though,  where  there  are  elders,  these,  as 
representing  the  chinch,  are  to  perform  the  service  of 
imposition  of  hands.  In  respect  to  Christ,  the  bead, 
the  Church  is  a  monarchy ;  in  respect  to  the  brother- 
hood, the  body,  it  resembles  a  democracy ;  hi  respect 
to  the  Presbytery,  it  is  an  aristocracy.  Churdi  govern- 
ment or  rule  is  i^aced  by  Christ  in  the  officers  of  the 
church,  who  are  subject  to  the  power  of  the  church, 
and  who  pronounce  sentence  with  consent  of  the  church. 

In  a  right  administration,  all  church  acts  proceed 
after  the  manner  of  a  mixed  administration.  There 
are  rules  also  for  the  support  of  church  officers,  ad- 
mission and  dismission  of  members,  excommunication, 
etc.,  all  based  on  the  preceding  principles ;  and  it  is 
declared  that  churches,  though  distinct  and  equal, 
ought  to  preserve  church  communion  with  each  other, 
Ist,  by  way  of  mutual  care;  2d,  by  way  of  consulta- 
tion ;  8d,  by  way  of  admonition ;  4th,  by  way  of  par- 
ticipation in  acts  of  worship,  etc. ;  5th,  by  way  of  rec- 
ommendation ;  6th,  by  way  of  relief  and  succor.  In 
gathering  a  church,  this  communion  should  always  be 
attended  to. 

Synods  according  to  the  pattern  of  Acts  xv,  thougji 
not  neeessary  to  the  being,  are  useftil  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  churches.  They  are  constituted  by  the 
churches  sending  forth  elders  and  other  messengers  to 
meet  together  in  the  name  of  ChrisL  A  magistrate 
has  power  to  call  a  synod,  but  the  constituting  of  a 
synod  is  a  church  act  Synods  are  not  to  exercise 
church  censures  by  way  of  discipline,  but  to  debate  and 
determine  the  principles  on  which  such  acts  are  based, 
and,  so  far  as  consonant  with  God's  Word,  they  are  to  be 
received  with  reverence  and  submission.  Synods  are 
not  permanent  ecclesiastical  bodies.  An  article  on  the 
power  of  civil  magbtrates  in  matters  ecclesiastical  com- 
pletes the  platform.— Savage's  IFmeArop,  vol.  ii ;  Bos- 
ton ed.  Cambridge  and  Sagbrook  Piaiforma;  Shedd, 
Hia,  of  Dootrmu^  ii,  482.    8^  Conobeoatioiialists. 

Camb^ses  (Kaftpiaric,  a  Grasdzed  form  of  the 
old  Persic  Kdbujiya,  a  **bard,"  Rawlinson,  fferodotus^ 
iii,  455),  the  second  Persian  monarch  of  the  name,  was 
the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great  (but  by  what  mother  is  dis- 
puted), whom  he  succeeded,  B.C.  580.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  Egypt,  taking  offence,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (iii,  1),  at  the  refosal  of  Amasis, 
the  father  of  Psammenittu,  the  then  reigning  E^ptian 
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king,  to  give  bim  his  dAaghter  in  marriage;  but  tbe 
nal  cause  of  the  campaign  (oomp.  Heiodotna,  i,  77) 
wu  the  ambition  of  Csmbyses  (see  Dahbnann,  Herod, 
p.  148)  to  accomplish  the  design  of  his  fatljer  in  re- 
covering  this  portion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  oonqnests 
(see  Jer.  xliii ;  zlvi ;  Ezek.  xxix-xxxii ;  comp.  New- 
ton, On  Ae  Prophecies^  i,  867).     See  Ctbus.     Egypt 
was  sabdned,  according  to  Ctesias,  throngh  treachery ; 
according  to  Pantienus  (vii,  9),  by  intrigue ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  which 
the  whole  country,  as  also  the  Cyrenians  and  Barcans, 
sabmitted  to  him.     He  proceeded  to  execute  his  de- 
sign of  reducing  Etliiopia  also,  but  was  compelled  to 
letreat  for  want  of  provisions,  his  attaclc  on  Carthage 
baring  likewise  fSailed  through  the  refusal  of  his  Phcs- 
nidan  allies  to  co-operate  with  him  against  their  own 
colony.    He  was  thus  defeated  in  lUs  plans,  which 
donbUess  contemplated  the  securing  to  Persia  the  car- 
avan trade  of  the  Desert  (Herod.  ii,l;  iii,  1-26;  Cte- 
sias,  Pen.  9 ;  Justin,  i,  9 ;  comp.  Heeren's  AJHcan  Na^ 
tutu,  i,  6).    Diodorus  says,  indeed,  that  he  penetrated 
as  fiur  as  Merofi,  and  even  founded  that  ci^,  naming 
it  after  his  mother ;  but  this  statement  is  equally  in- 
correct (see  Strabo,  p.  790)  with  that  of  Josephus,  who 
sajB  be  changed  its  name  to  Merod  in  honor  of  his  sis- 
ter (Ant,  ii,  10,  2).     The  conduct  of  Cambyses  after 
this  exhibited  the  darlLest  character  of  tyranny  to 
soch  an  extent  that  the  Egyptians,  whom  he  ruled 
with  an  iron  sway  (comp.  Isa.  xix,  4),  attributed  to 
bim  madness  as  the  punishment  of  his  impiety,  and 
evoi  the  Persians  ever  after  styled  him  the  *'  despot" 
(fwrdn^,  Herod,  iii,  89).   Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  from  his  birth  (Herod,  iii, 
8),  and  his  behavior  evinced  a  violence  of  temper  bor- 
dering upon  frenzy.    He  is  said  to  have  manied  his 
own  sisters,  and  to  have  brutally  killed  one  of  them 
for  bewailing  the  execution  of  his  own  brother  Smer- 
dis  by  his  order.     His  atrocities  provoked  an  insur- 
rection, headed  by  one  of  the  Magian  priests,  who  as- 
somed  the  name  of  the  murdered  prince  *'  Smerdis" 
(q.  V.) ;  and,  as  Cambyses  was  marching  to  put  down 
the  pretender,  he  died  at  Ecbatana  of  an  accidental 
wound  in  the  thigh,  B.C.  521,  leaving  no  heir  (Herod, 
fd,  61  sq.    Ctesias,  £xcerpt,  Pers.^  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  his  end,  and  also  makes  his  reign 
eighteen  years ;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i, 
895,  says  he  reigned  ten  years).    See  Persia.    He  is 
named  Kdbujijfa  on  the  Persian  tablet  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  (Bawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  492, 493).     See  Cu- 
5EIF0BX  IiiscBiPTioKS.    His  name  also  appears  on 
the  Egjpdan  monuments  in  a  royal  cartouch.     See 
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HleroglTph  of  Csmfttiisea. 

Cambyses  is  probably  the  "  Ahasuerus*'  mentioned 
h  Ezra  iv,  6,  as  the  Persian  king  addressed  by  the  en- 
emies of  the  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
rebmldmg  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  629.  Josephus  also 
calls  this  monarch  Cam^tee,  the  eon  of  CyruSf  and  he 
gives  the  correspondence  between  the  king  and  his 
Syrian  vicerq3rs  in  detail  (Ant,  xi,  ii,  1  and  2),  which 
he  bas  evidently  blended  with  that  which  took  place 
^ith  his  successor,  the  pseudo-Smerdis  ("  Artaxerxes," 
Ezra  iv,  7  sq.),  since  he  does  not  name  the  latter,  but 
only  allodes  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Magians  in  the 
interval  before  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (ib, 
^  0*    See  Ahasubbus. 


Camel  (a  word  found  in  essentially  the  same  fbrm 
in  an  the  Shemitio  languages  [Heb.  hv^  gcanal' ;  Syr- 
^  the  same;  Chald.  gamdla;  ancient  Arabic,  j!n»e/, 
modem,  Mffunel];  in  the  Greek  [ca/ifjXoc]  and  Latin 
[tanUnt^  wheiuBe  it  has  passed  into  the  languages  of 
II-D 


Weetem  Europe;  also  in  the  Coptic  hamod.  In  San- 
scrit it  occurs  as  kramila  and  kramihka ;  and  hence 
Schlegel  traces  the  word  to  the  root  kram  =  to  ttep. 
Bocliart  derivea  it  from  the  root  bs^  to  revenge^  be- 
cause the  camel  is  vindictive  and  retains  the  memory 
of  ii^uries  [animal  fivri<rucaKov] ;  but  Qesenius  consid- 
ers it  more  likely  that  ^^A  should  have  assumed  the 
force  of  the  cognate  Arabic  root  jmudj  to  carrg),  an 
animal  of  the  order  Ruminantia^  and  genus  Camelus. 
As  constituted  by  most  modem  naturalists,  it  com- 
prises two  species  positively  distinct,  but  still  possess- 
ing the  common  characters  of  being  ruminants  with- 
out horns,  without  muzzle,  with  nostrils  forming  ob- 
lique slits,  the  upper  lip  divided,  and  separately  mov- 
able and  extensile,  the  soles  of  the  feet  homy,  with 
two  toes  covered  by  unguiculated  daws,  the  limbs 
long,  the  abdomen  drawn  up,  while  the  neck,  long  and 
slender,  is  bent  down  and  up,  the  reverse  of  that  of  a 
horse,  which  is  arched.  According  to  other  natural* 
ists,  however,  the  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  Bactrian  camel,  is  a  variety  only,  not  a  distinct 
species  (Patterson,  ItUrod.  to  Zoology,  p.  417).  Camels 
have  thirty-six  teeth  in  all,  of  which  three  cuspidate 
on  each  side  above,  six  incisors,  and  two  cuspidate 
on  each,  side  below,  though  differently  named,  still 
have  all  more  or  less  the  character  of  tushes.  They 
have  callosities  on  the  breast-bone  and  on  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  Of  the  four  stomachs,  which  they  have 
in  common  with  other  animals  chewing  the  cud,  the 
ventriculus,  or  paunch,  is  provided  with  membranous 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  enabling 
the  species  to  subsist  for  four  or  more  days  without 
drinking.  But  when  in  the  desert,  the  camel  has  the 
faculty  of  smelling  it  afkr  off,  and  then,  breaking 
through  all  control,  he  rushes  onward  to  drink,  stir- 
ring the  element  previously  with  a  fore-foot  until 
quite  muddy.  CaSnels  are  temperate  animals,  being 
fed  on  a  march  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  with 
about  a  pound  weight  of  dates,  beans,  or  barley,  and 
are  enabled  in  the  wildemess,  by  means  of  their  long 
flexible  necks  and  strong  cuspidate  teeth,  to  snap  as 
they  pass  at  thistles  and  thorny  plants,  mimosas  and 
caper-trees.  They  are  emphatically  called  "  the  ships 
of  the  desert;"  having  to  cross  re^ons  where  no  veg- 
etation whatever  is  met  with,  and  where  they  could 
not  be  enabled  to  continue  their  march  but  for  the  aid 
of  the  double  or  single  hunch  on  the  back,  which,  be- 
ing composed  of  muscular  fibre,  and  cellular  substance 
highly  adapted  for  the  accumulation  of  fat,  swells  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  is  healthy  and  well  fed,  or 
sinks  by  absorption  as  it  supplies  the  want  of  suste- 
nance under  fatigue  and  scarcity ;  thus  giving  an  ex- 
tra stock  of  fbod  without  eating,  till  by  exhaustion  the 
skin  of  the  prominences,  instead  of  standing  up,  falls 
over,  and  hangs  like  empty  bags  on  the  side  of  the 
dorsal  ridge.  Now  when  to  these  endowments  are 
added  a  lofty  stature  and  great  agility ;  eyes  that  dis- 
cover minute  ol^ects  at  a  distance ;  a  sense  of  smelling 
of  prodigious  acuteness,  ever  kept  in  a  state  of  sensi- 
bility by  tlie  animal's  power  of  closing  the  nostrils  to 
exclude  the  acrid  particles  of  the  sandy  deserts ;  a 
spirit,  moreover,  of  patience,  not  the  result  of  fSear,  but 
of  forbearance,  carried  to  the  length  of  self-eacrifice  in 
the  practice  of  obedience,  so  often  exemplified  by  the 
cameVs  bones  in  great  numbers  strewing  the  smikce 
of  the  desert ;  when  we  perceive  it  f^imished  with  a 
dense  wool  to  avert  the  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold 
while  on  the  animal,  and  to  clothe  and  lodge  his  mas- 
ter when  manufiEtctured,  and  know  that  the  female 
carries  milk  to  fsed  him,  we  have  one  of  the  most  in- 
controvertible examples  of  Almighty  power  and  be- 
neficence in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  direct  pur- 
pose that  can  well  be  submitted  to  the  apprehension 
of  man ;  for,  without  the  existence  of  the  camel,  im- 
mense portions  of  the  surfiftce  of  the  earth  would  be 
uninhabitable,  and  even  impassable.  Surely  the  Arabs 
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are  right:  "  Job*8  beast  is  a  monnment  of  (Sod's  mer- 
cyl" 

1.  The  Bactrian  camel  (cameltu  BaetrumuM  of  au- 
thors) is  large  and  robust ;  naturally  with  two  hunch- 
es, and  orij^ially  a  native  of  the  highest  table-lands 
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of  Central  Asia,  where  eren  now  wild  individuals  may 
be  found.  The  species  extends  through  China,  Tar- 
tary,  and  Russia,  and  is  principally  imported  across 
the  mountains  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
It  is  seldom  seen  at  Aleppo  (Russel,  N.  H.  Aleppo^  ii, 
170).  One  appears  figured  in  the  processions  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chehel 
Minar,  where  the  Arabian  species  is  not  seen.  It  is 
also  this  species  which,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Burckhardt,  constitutes  the  brown  Taons  variety  of 
single-hunched  Turkish  or  Toorkee  camels  commonly 
seen  at  Constantinople,  there  being  a  very  ancient 
practice  among  breeders,  not,  it  appears,  attended  with 
danger,  of  extirpating  with  a  knife  the  foremost  hunch 
of  the  animal  soon  after  birth,  thereby  procuring  more 
space  for  the  pack-saddle  and  load.  It  seems  that  this 
mode  of  rendering  the  Bactrian  cross-breed  siniilar  to 
the  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (for  Burckhardt  mis- 
applies the  last  name)  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  confusion  and  contradictions  which  occur  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  two  species,  and  that  the  various 
other  intermixtures  of  races  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
having  for  their  object  either  to  create  greater  powers 
of  endurance  of  cold  or  of  heat,  of  body  to  carry  weight, 
or  to  move  with  speed,  have  still  more  perplexed  the 
question.  From  these  causes  a  variety  of  names  has 
arisen,  which,  when  added  to  the  Arabian  distinctions 
for  each  sex,  and  for  the  j'oung  during  every  year  of 
its  growth,  and  even  for  the  camels  nursing  horse- 
foals,  has  made  the  appellatives  exceedingly  numer- 
ous.    We  notice  only — 

2.  The  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (camelus  drom- 
edariut  or  Arabiciu  of  naturalists,  ^Da,  beaker;  and 
female  and  young  H'lDa,  bikrah%  both  "dromedary," 
Isac  Ix,  6;  Jer.  ii,  28)  is  properly  the  species  having 
naturally  but  one  hunch,  and  considered  as  Gi  West- 
em  Asiatic  \>r  of  African  origin,  although  no  kind  of 
camel  is  figured  on  any  monument  of  Egypt  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Eg,  i,  234),  not  even  where  there  are  rep- 
resentations of  live-stock  such  as  that  found  in  a  most 
ancient  tomb  beneath  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  which 
shows  herdsmen  brining  their  cattle  and  domesticated 
animals  to  be  numbered  before  a  steward  and  his  scribe, 
and  in  which  we  see  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  asses,  geese, 
and  ducks,  but  neither  horses  nor  camels.  That  they 
were  not  indigenous  in  the  early  history  of  Egypt  is  ' 
countenanced  by  the  mythical  tale  of  the  priests  de-  ! 
scribing  **  the  flight  of  Typhon,  seven  days'  journey  ' 
upon  an  ass."  We  find,  however,  camels  mentioned 
in  Grenesis  xii ;  but  being  placed  laist  among  the  cattle 
given  by  Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  the  fact  seems  to  show  I 
that  they  were  not  considered  as  the  most  important 


part  of  his  donation.  This  can  be  true  only  upon  tlie 
supposition  that  but  a  few  of  these  animals  were  deliv- 
ered to  him,  and  therefore  that  they  were  still  rare  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  though  soon  after  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  nations  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
having  whole  herds  of  them  folly  domesticated.  These 
seem  to  imply  that  the  genus  Camelus  was  originally 
an  inhabitant  of  the  elevated  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
its  dense  fur  showing  that  a  cold  bat  dry  atmosphere 
was  to  be  encountered,  and  that  it  came  already  domea- 
ticated,  toward  the  south  and  west,  with  the  oldest  col- 
onies of  mountaineers,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
earlier  tribes  that  subdued  the  ass,  and  perhaps  from 
others  still  more  andent,  who,  taking  to  the  rivera,  d»> 
soended  by  water,  and  afterward  coasted  and  crossed 
narrow  seas.  Of  the  Arabian  species  two  very  distinct 
races  are  noticed ;  those  of  stronger  frame  but  slower 
pace  used  to  carry  burdens  varying  fix>m  500  to  700 
weight,  and  travelling  little  more  than  twenty-four 
miles  per  day ;  and  those  of  lighter  form,  bred  for  the 
saddle  with  single  riders,  the  fleetest  serving  to  con- 
vey intelligence,  etc.,  and  travelling  at  the  rate  of  100 
mUes  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  designated  by 
several  appellations,  such  as  Ddotd^  the  best  coming 
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from  Oman,  or  from  the  Bishareens  in  Upper  Egypt ; 
also  Hejin  by  the  Turks,  and  still  other  names  (e.  g. 
Ashaartfj  Maherry^  Regies,  Bctdees  at  Herat,  Rawahel, 
and  Racambel)  in  India,  all  names  more  or  less  imply- 
ing swiftness,  the  same  as  dpofiac,  noift;  the  diffisr- 
ence  between  them  and  a  common  camel  being  as 
great  as  that  between  a  high-bred  Arab  mare  and  an 
English  cart-horse  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bob,  p.  292). 
Caravans  of  loaded  camels  have  always  scouts  and 
flankers  mounted  on  these  light  animals,  and  in  earlier 
ages  Cyrus  and  others  employed  them  in  the  line  of 
battle,  each  carrying  two  archers.  The  ftomans  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era,  as  appears 
from  the  ^^NotUiOf"  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine several  oIcb  or  squadrons  mounted  on  dromeda- 
ries ;  probably  the  wars  of  Belisarius  with  the  north- 
em  Africans  had  shown  their  importance  in  protect- 
ing the  provinces  bordering  on  the  desert ;  such  was 
the  ala  dromedariorum  Antana  at  Ammata  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  three  others  in  the  Thebais  (comp.  1  Sam. 
XXX,  17).  Bonaparte  formed  a  similar  corps,  and  in 
China  and  India  the  native  princes  and  the  East  India 
Company  have  them  also. 

It  is  likely  the  word  D'^S'in^nK,  achashteraiAm'^ 
(Esth.  viii,  10,  14),  rendered  "  camels,"  more  proper- 
ly signifies  mtdes  (being  explained  by  the  addition 
**sons  of  mares,"  mistranslated  "young  dromeda- 
ries"), and  implies  the  swift  postage  or  conveyance  of 
orders,  the  whole  verse  showing  that  all  the  means  of 
dispatch  were  set  in  motion  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment (see  the  dissertation  on  this  word  by  Schelhom, 
in  the  MUc.  Lipt.  x,  231-44).  On  the  other  hand, 
^3^,  re'keth  (translated  "mules"  in  the  above  pas- 
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nge^  and  rendered  **  dromedary**  In  1  Elinge  iv,  28 ; 
"swift  beast"  in  Mic.  1, 18),  vre  take  to  be  one  of  the 
manj  names  for  nmning  camels  (as  above),  used  to 
cany  expresses ;  or  post-horses,  anciently  Atiandi  or 
AMamSy  now  Ckupper  or  Chuppaw^  which,  according 
to  Xenophon,  existed  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyras, 
and  are  still  in  use  nnder  different  appellations  over 
an  Asia.  The  kirkaroth'  (n'i^nS'13,  rendered  "swift 
beasts**)  of  Isa.  Ixvi,  20,  were  probably  also  a  kind  of 
dromedary. 


Camel  f (Mr  Baggage. 

AH  oamels,  from  their  very  birth,  are  taught  to 
bend  their  limbs  and  lie  down  to  receive  a  load  or  a 
rider.  They  are  often  placed  circularly  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  and,  togellier  with  their  loads,  form  a 
foffident  rampart  of  defence  against  robbers  on  horse- 
back.   The  milk  of  she-camds  is  still  considered  a 


very  nutritive  cooling  drink  (Aristot  ffUt,  Amm,  vi, 
25, 1 ;  Pliny,  N,  H,  xi,  41 ;  xxviii,  9),  and  when  turn- 
ed it  becomes  intoxicating  (such,  according  to  the 
Rabbins  [RosenmOller,  Not,  ad  ffieroz,  i,  10],  was  the 
drink  offered  [Judg.  iv,  19]  by  Jael  to  Sisera  [comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  v,  5,  4]).  Their  dung  supplies  fuel  in 
the  desert  and  in  sandy  regions  where  wood  is  scarce ; 
and  occasionally  it  is  a  kind  of  resource  for  horses 
when  other  food  is  wanting  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
flesh,  particularly  the  hunch,  is  in  request  among  the 
Arabs  (comp.  Prosp.  Alp.  E.  N.  JEg.  i,  226),  although 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  more  perhaps  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  and  to  keep  the  people  from  again 
becoming  wanderers,  than  from  any  real  unclean- 
ness.  Camels  were  early  a  source  of  riches  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  from  that  period  became  an  increas- 
ing object  of  rural  importance  to  the  several  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  inhabited  the  grazing  and  border  dis- 
tricts, but  still  they  never  equalled  the  numbers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  In  what  manner 
the  Hebrews  derived  the  valuable  remunerations  ob- 
tainable from  them  does  not  directly  appear,  but  it 
may  be  surmised  that  by  means  of  their  camels  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  trade  that  passed  by 
land  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Egypt,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia  toward  the 
north  and  to  the  Phoenician  sea-ports.  On  swift 
dromedaries  the  trotting  motion  is  so  hard  that  to  en- 
dure it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  apprenticeship ;  but 
riding  upon  slow  camels  is  not  disagreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  measured  step  of  their  walk ;  ladies  and 
women  in  general  are  conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind 
of  wicker-work  sedan,  known  as  the  takht-ravan  of 
India  and  Persia.  In  some  cases  this  piece  of  female 
equipage  presents  almost  a  formidable  appearance. 


A  Shammar  Lady  on  a  CameL 


The  camels  which  carried  the  king*8  servants  or  guests, 
according  to  PhUostratus,  were  always  distinguished 
by  a  gilded  boss  on  the  forehead.  The  camel,  being 
a  native  of  Asia,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day  has  been  the  chief  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  di£rerent  regions  of  the  East,  and  from  its 
vooderfbl  powers  of  endurance  in  the  desert  has  en- 
abled routes  to  be  opened  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impracticable.  **  Their  home  is  the  desert ;  and 
they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be 
the  carriers  of  the  desert  The  coarse  and  prickly 
stambs  of  the  wastes  are  to  them  the  most  delicious 
food,  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  little.  So  few 
are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that  their  power  of  going 


without  food,  as  well  as  without  water,  is  wonderful. 
Their  well-known  habit  of  l^ing  down  upon  the  breast 
to  receive  their  burdens  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed, 
merely  the  result  of  training ;  it  is  an  admirable  adap- 
tation of  their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  carriers. 
This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose,  as  is  shown, 
too,  by  the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and 
especially  by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil  which  it  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  traverse As  the  carriers  of  the 

East,  the  *  ships  of  the  desert,*  another  important 
quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footedness*'  (Robin- 
inson,  HtsearcheSf  il,  682-635).    The  present  geograph- 
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ical  distribntioii  of  the  camel  extends  over  Arabia, 
Sjrria,  Asia  Minor  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  the  south 
of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India.  In  Africa  it  is  found 
in  the  countries  extending  finom  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Senegal,  and  tram  Egypt  and  Abyssinia-to  Algiers 
and  Morocco.  A  number  of  camels  iiaye  lately  been 
imported  into  the  United  States,  designed  for  trans- 
portation in  the  arid  plains  of  the  extreme  southwest- 
em  territories ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  is 
yet  doubtfhl  (liarsh,  7Ae  OniMf,  etc.  Boet.  1866).  (^or 
a  farther  view  of  the  natural  history  of  the  camel,  see 
the  Pemtjf  Cyclopadia^  s.  ▼.)    See  Dromedary. 

The  camd  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in 
Arabia  (Jud.  rii,  12),  in  Bg^t  (Exod.  ix,  8),  in  Syria 
(2  Kings  viii,  9),  and  in  Assyria,  as  appears  trom  the 


Two-hamped  CamelB.    From  the  BUck  obelisk  at  Nimrud. 


sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bah, 
p.  582).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a  riding 
animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xxiv,  64 ; 
xxxvU,  25).  It  was  likewise  used  in  war  (1  Sam. 
XXX,  17;  Isa.  xxi,  7;  oomp.  Pliny,  N,  H.  viii,  18; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop,  vii,  1, 27 ;  Herod,  i,  80 ;  vii,  86 ;  Livy, 
xxxvii,  40).  Of  its  hair  coarse  garments  were  man- 
ufactured (Matt  iii,  4;  Mark  i,  6).  The  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  its  flesh  (Lev.  xi,  4 ;  Deut.  xiv,  7). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  foretells  the  great  increase  and 
flourishing  state  of  the  Mes8iah*s  kingdom,  by  the 
conversion  and  accession  of  the  Gentile  nations,  by 
•  comparing  the  happy  and  glorious  concourse  to  a  vast 
assemblage  of  camels  (Ix,  6).  He  also  predicts  the 
march  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  and  de- 
struction of  Babylon  by  an  allusion  to  a  chariot  of 
camels  (xxi,  7);  and  the  foUy  and  presumption  of 
those  is  remarked  upon  (xxx,  6)  who,  in  the  time  of 
their  trouble,  carried  treasures  on  camels  into  Egypt 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  that  people,  and  acknowl- 
edged not  the  Lord  their  God,  who  alone  could  save 
and  deliver  them. 

In  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  camel 
was  used  only  by  nomad  tribes.  This  is  because  the 
desert  is  the  home  of  the  Arabian  species,  and  it  can- 
not thrive  in  even  so  fine  a  climate  as  that  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  The  Hebrews  in  the  patri- 
archal age  had  camels  as  late  as  Jacob's  journey  from 
Padan-aram,  until  which  time  they  mainly  led  a  very 
wandering  life.  With  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Palestine, 
and,  still  more,  his  settlement  in  Egypt,  they  became 
a  fixed  population,  and  thenceforward  their  beast  of 
burden  was  the  ass  rather  than  the  camel.  The  camel 
is  first  mentioned  in  a  passage  which  seems  rather  to 
tell  of  Abraham's  wealth  (Gen.  xii,  16,  as  xxiv,  85),  to 
which  Pharaoh  doubtless  added,  than  to  recount  the 
king's  gifts.  If  the  meaning,  however,  is  that  Pha- 
raoh gave  camels,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
king  was  probably  one  of  the  shepherds  who  partly 
lived  at  Avaris,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture ;  so  that  the  pas- 
sage would  not  prove  that  the  Egyptians  then  kept  j  few  mentions  of  the  camel  seem' to  refer  wholly  to  for- 
camelp,  nor  that  they  were  kept  beyond  a  tract,  at  eign  nations,  excepting  where  Isaiah  spealu  'of  their 
this  time,  and  long  after,  inhabited  by  strangers.  The  use,  with  asses,  in  a  caravan  bearing  presents  from 
narrative  of  the  journey  of  Abraham's  servant  to  fetch  '  the  Israelites  to  the  Egyptians  (xxx,  6).    He  alludes 


a  wife  for  Isaac  portrajrs  the  habits  of  a  nomad  people, 
perhaps  most  of  all  when  Rebekah,  like  an  Arab  dam- 
sel, lights  off  her  camel  to  meet  Isaac  (xxiv).  Jacob, 
like  Abraham,  liad  camels  (xxx,  43) :  when  he  left 
Padan-aram  he  **set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  cam- 
els" (xxxi,  17) ;  in  the  present  he  made  to  Esan  there 
were  "thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts"  (xxxS, 
15).  In  Palestine,  after  his  return,  he  seems  no  longer 
to  have  kept  them.  When  his  sons  went  down  to 
Egypt  to  buy  com,  they  took  asses.  Joseph  sent  wag- 
ons for  his  fether  and  the  women  and  children  of  his 
house  (xlv,  19,  27 ;  xlvi,  5).  After  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  this  beast  seems  to  have  been  but  little  uaed 
by  the  Israelites,  and  it  was  probably  kept  only  by 
the  tribes  bordering  on  the  desert.  It  is  noticeable 
that  an  Ishmaelite  was  overseer  of  David's  camels 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  On 
the  return  frtnn  Bab^^on 
the  people  had  camels, 
perhaps  purchased  lor 
the  journey  to  Palestine, 
but  a  fer  greater  num- 
ber of  asses  (Ezra  ii,  67 ; 
Neh.  vii,  69).  There  is 
one  distinct  notice  of 
the  camel  being  kept  in 
Egypt.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  when  we  read 
of  Joseph's  bu3ring  the 
cattle  of  Egypt,  though 
horses,  flocks,  herds,  and 
asses  are  spoken  of  (Gen. 
xlvii,  17),  camels  do  not 
occur :  they  are  mentioned  as  held  by  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  exodus  (Exod.  ix,  8),  but  this  may  only  have  been  in 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  the  wonders 
were  wrought  in  the  field  of  Zoan,  at  wluch  city  this 
king  then  doubtless  dwelt.  It  is  in  the  notices  of  the 
marauding  nomad  tribes  that  wandered  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Palestine  tliat  we  chiefiy  read  of  the  camel  In 
Scripture.  In  the  time  of  Jacob  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  regular  traffic  between  Palestine,  and  perhaps 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  by  camel  caravans,  like  that  of 
the  Ishmaelites  or  Ifidianites  who  bought  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  28).  In  the  terrible  inroad  of  the 
Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Bene-Kedem,  or 
chUdren  of  the  East,  **  both  they  and  their  camels  were 
without  number;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to 
destroy  it"  (Judg.  vi,  5;  comp.  vii,  12).  When  Gid- 
eon slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  Idngs  of  Midian,  bo 
"took  away  the  ornaments  [or  "litUe  moons"]  that 
[were]  on  their  camels'  necks"  (viii,  21),  afterward 
mentioned,  with  neck-chains  (see  Kitto,  Phys,  H%$L  o^ 
Pal,  p.  891 ;  comp.  Stat.  Thebaid,  ix,  687),  both  pn^ 
ably  of  gold  (ver.  26).  We  also  find  other  notices  of 
the  camels  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv,  8 ;  xxx,  17), 
and  of  them  and  other  and  probably  kindred  peoples 
of  the  same  region  (xxvii,  8,  9).  In  the  account  of 
the  conquest  by  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  tho 
half  trib«  of  Manasseh,  of  the  Hagarites  beyond  Jor- 
dan, we  read  that  fifty  thousand  camels  were  taken 
(1  Chron.  v,  18-28).  It  is  not  surprishig  that  Job, 
whose  life  resembles  that  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert, 
though  the  modem  Arab  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  in- 
heritor of  his  character,  should  have  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  camels  (Job  i,  8 ;  xlii,  12 ;  comp.  Aristot.  HieL, 
Anim,  ix,  87,  5).  The  Arabian  Queen  of  Sheba  came 
with  a  caravan  of  camels  bearing  the  precious  things 
of  her  native  land  (1  Kings  x,  2 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1).  We 
read  also  of  Benhadad's  sending  a  present  to  Elisha 
**  of  every  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camels'  bur- 
den" (2  Kinus  viii,  9).  Damascus,  be  it  remembered, 
is  close  to  the  desert.     In  the  prophets,  likewi<te,  the 
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to  the  ctmels  of  Midian,  Ephah,  and  Sheba,  as  in  the 
fbtare  to  bring  wealth  to  Zion  (Ix,  6).  The  "chariot 
of  camels"  may  be  symbolical  (xxi,  7),  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  Persian  army.  Jeremiah 
makes  mention  of  the  camels  of  Kedar,  Uazor,  and  the 
Bene-Kedem  (xlix,  28-33).  Ezekiel  prophesies  that 
the  Bene-Kedem  should  take  the  land  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  Rabbah  itself  should  be  **  a  resting-place  for 
camels"  (xxt,  1-6;  see  Buckingham,  Trao,  p.  829).— 
Kitto,  Cydop.  8.  T.;  Smith,  Did,  s.  t. 

The  camel  is  classed  by  Moses  among  unclean  an- 
imals (Lev.  xi,  4),  "  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but 
dirideth  not  the  hoof."  Michaelis  justly  remarks,  that 
m  the  case  of  certain  quadrupeds  a  doubt  may  arito 
vhetber  they  do  ftdly  divide  the  hoof  or  ruminate. 
"In  such  cases,"  he  says,  **to  prevent  difficulties,  a 
legislator  must  authoritatively  decide ;  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  should  prescribe  to  naturalists  what 
their  belief  should  be,  but  only  to  determine,  for  the 
sake  of  expounders  or  judges  of  the  law,  what  animals 
are  to  be  regarded  as  rumioating  or  parting  the  hoot" 
This  doubt  arises  in  the  case  of  the  camel^  which  does 
mminste,  and  does  in  some  sort  divide  the  hoof;  that 
is,  the  foot  is  divided  into  two  toes,  which  are  yfvry 


lodde  of  a  Camel's  Foot    A  is  the  cashlon  on  vhich  the 
animal  treats,  shown  as  lifted  oat  of  its  bed. 

distinctly  marked  above,  but  below  the  division  is  lim- 
ited to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot,  the  toes  being 
eoshioned  upon  and  confined  by  the  elastic  pad  upon 
which  the  camel  goes.  This  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  foot  renders  the  division  incomplete,  and  Moses,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  law,  therefore  decides  that  it  di- 
vides not  the  hoof.  Perhaps  in  this  nicely  balanced 
question  the  determination  against  the  use  of  the  cam- 
d  for  food  was  made  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  Is- 
rselites  distinct  from  the  other  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, with  whom  their  connection  and  coincidence  in 
manners  were  otherwise  so  dose.  The  interdiction  of 
the  camel,  and,  of  course,  its  milk,  was  well  calculated 
to  prevent  them  from  entertaining  any  desire  to  con- 
finoe  in  Arabia,  or  fh>m  again  devoting  themselves  to 
the  fovorite  occupation  of  nomade  herdsmen,  from 
▼hich  it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  many  of  the 
laws  to  wean  them.  In  Arabia  a  people  would  be  in 
a  very  unoomlbrtable  condition  who  could  neither  eat 
camel's  flesh  nor  drink  its  milk.  Of  the  constant  use 
of  it»  milk  by  the  Arabs  travellers  fk«quently  speak ; 
snd  if  we  wanted  a  medical  reason  for  its  interdic- 
tioo,  it  mi^t  be  found  in  the  fiict  that  to  its  con- 
stant use  is  attributed  the  obstructions  and  indura- 
tions of  the  stomach,  which  fbrm  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon complaints  of  the  Arabs.  They  do  not  kill  the 
camel,  or  any  other  animal,  fbr  ordinary  food;  but 
when  a  camel  happens  to  be  lamed  in  a  caravan,  it  is 
killed,  and  a  general  feast  is  made  on  its  flesh.  Cam- 
eb  are  also  killed  on  great  festival  occasions,  and 
fomethnes  to  give  a  large  entertainment  in  honor  of  a 
distinguished  guest.  Sometimes  also  a  man  vows  to 
eacrifice  a  camel  if  he  obtain  this  or  that  blessing,  as, 
for  faistance,  if  his  mare  brings  forth  a  female ;  and  in 
that  case  he  slaughters  the  animal,  and  feasts  his 
friends  on  the  flesh.  Burckhardt(iVb/esoiiM«£e<foiiMw) 
mentions  the  rather  remarkable  fkct  that  the  Arabs 
know  no  remedy  against  the  three  most  dangerous  dis- 


eases to  which  camels  are  subject ;  but  they  believ 
that  the  Jews  in  their  sacred  books  have  remedies 
mentioned,  which  they  withhold  through  hatred  and 
malice.  The  flesh  of  the  camel  is  coarse  grained,  but 
is  rather  juicy  and  palatable  when  the  animal  is  young 
and  not  poorly  fed.  It  is  inferior  to  good  beef,  al- 
though at  first  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  beef; 
but  it  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  horse-flesh 
(Kitto,  Piet,  Bible,  note  in  loc.). 

To  pau  a  camel  trough  the  eye  of  a  needle  was  a 
proverbial  expression  which  our  Lord  employed  in  his 
discourse  to  the  ^dples  to  show  how  extremely  diffi^ 
cult  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  forsake  all  for  his  cause  and 
obtain  the  blessings  of  salvation  (Matt,  xix,  24 ;  Bfark 
X,  25 ;  Luke  xviii,  25 ;  see  ttie  treatises  on  this  passage, 
in  Latin,  of  Clodius  [Yiteb.  1665],  Pfeiffer  [Regiom. 
1679],  Fetzlen  [Yiteb.  1678]).  Many  expositors  are 
of  opinion  that  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  camel,  but  to 
the  cable  by  which  an  anchor  is  made  fSast  to  the  ship, 
changing  ca/iiyXoc,  a  camel,  to  KdfiiXoc,  a  caiiU ;  but 
for  this  there  is  no  critical  foundation;  and  Light- 
foot  and  others  have  shown  that  to  speak  of  a  camel, 
or  any  other  large  animal,  as  going  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  was  a  proverbial  expression,  much  used  in 
the  Jewish  schools,  to  denote  a  thing  very  unusual  or 
very  difficult.  There  is  a  similar  expression  in  the 
Koran :  **  The  impious,  who,  in  his  arrogancy,  shall 
accuse  our  doctrine  of  falsity,  shall  find  the  gates  of ' 
heaven  shut ;  nor  shall  he  enter  there  till  a  camel 
shall  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  It  is  thus  that 
we  shall  recompense  the  wicked."  Roberts  mentions 
a  parallel  proverb  used  in  India  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  any  thing:  "Just  as  soon  will  the 
elephant  pass  tturough  the  spout  of  a  kettle." 

Another  proverbial  expression  occurs  in  Matt  xxiii, 
24 :  **  Strain  at  {fivKilw)  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  proves  that  "at"  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  **  out,"  by  a  typographical  error  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1611,  in  our  version,  "  out"  occurring  in  Arch- 
bishop Paricer's  of  1568.  The  reference  is  to  a  cus- 
tom the  Jews  had  of  filtering  their  wine,  fbr  fear  of 
swallowing  any  insect  fbrbidden  by  the  law  as  un- 
clean. The  expression  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  hy« 
perbolicaUy,  and,  to  make  the  antithesis  as  strong  as 
possible,  two  things  are  selected,  the  smallest  insect 
and  the  largest  animal.  The  proverb  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  superstitiously  anxious  to  avoid  small 
faults,  and  yet  do  not  scruple  to  commit  the  greatest 
sins. 

CAinELs*  Hair  (jpixti  Kafir\Kov\  a  materiiQ  of 
clothing.  John  the  Baptist  was  habited  in  raiment 
of  camels'  hair  (Matt  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  6),  and  Chardin 
states  that  such  garments  are  worn  by  the  modem 
dervishes.  There  is  a  coarse  cloth  made  of  camels* 
hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  the 
coats  of  shepherds  and  camel-drivers,  and  also  for  the 
covering  of  tents  (Harmar,  Ohe,  ii,  487 ;  comp.  .£lian, 
NaJt,  Hist,  zvii,  84).  It  was  doubtless  this  coarse  kind 
which  was  adopted  by  John.  By  this  he  was  distin- 
guished fh>m  those  residents  in  royal  palaces  who 
wore  9oft  raiment  El^ah  is  said  in  the  Englbh  Bible 
to  have  been  *'a  hairy  man"  (2  Kings  i,  8);  but  it 
may  mean  "a  man  dressed  in  hair" — ^that  is,  camels* 
hair.  In  Zech.  xiii,  4,  "  a  rough  garment" — ^that  is, 
a  garment  of  a  hairy  manufacture — b  characteristic 
of  a  prophet.  (See  Mamifacturte  of  ike  A  ncienU,  N.  T. 
1848^.  812  sq. ;  Hackett*s  JUwtra,  (f  Script,  p.  96.) 

Cameleon.    See  CHAxsLEoif. 

Cameraritui,  Joachim,  one  of  the  most  scholar- 
ly men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Bam- 
berg, April  12, 1500.  The  original  name  of  his  fami- 
ly  was  Liebhard,  which  was  changed  into  the  Latin 
Camerarius  (Chamberlain)  because  his  ancestors  had 
been  chamberlains  at  the  court  of  the  bishops  of 
Bamberg.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leip- 
zic,  where  he  studied  Greek  under  Richard  Crolce 
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and  Peter  Mosellanas.  He  evinced  an  extraordinary 
passion  for  that  language,  and  in  1524  put  forth  his 
first  work,  a  Latin  translation  of  one  of  the  Orations 
of  Demosthenes.  He  was  at  that  period  at  Witten- 
berg, whither  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  fkme  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon.  In  1526  he  went  into  Prus- 
sia, and  in  the  year  following  was  nominated  by 
Melancthon  to  fill  the  office  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
fessor in  the  new  college  at  Nuremberg.  The  senate 
of  Nuremberg  deputed  him,  in  1580,  to  attend  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  where  he  aided  Melancthon  in  the  dis- 
putes, and  in  preparing  the  material  afterward  uaed 
in  the  Apologia  Confestionis,  See  Confessions.  In 
1585  the  Duke  of  WOrtemberg  gave  him  the  direction 
of  the  new  University  of  TCibingen.  In  1641  he  was 
charged  by  Henry  of  Saxony  with  reforming  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzic,  of  wliich  he  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed rector.  Here  he  laboured  zealously  for  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious  classical  and  theological  teachers  of  the  age. 
With  his  friend  Melancthon  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  negotiations  concerning  the  Interim,  and  for  hv9 
willingness  to  make  concessions  was  severely  censured 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Interim.  In  1554  he  was  a 
deputy  to  the  Diet  of  Naumburg,  and  in  1555  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  from  where  he  went  to  Nuremberg 
to  aid  in^  adjusting  the  Osiandrian  controversy.  In 
1568  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  called  him 
to  Vienna  to  consult  him  about  some  important  state 
affiiirs,  wished  to  retain  him  as  his  councillor,  but 
Camerarius  declined  the  offer  on  account  of  his  infirm- 
ities. He  died  at  Leipzic  in  April,  1574.  Camerarius 
was  grave  and  reserved  even  toward  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  hated  nothing  so  much  as  untruthfulness, 
and  did  not  even  tolerate  it  in  jests.  The  extent  of 
Mb  knowledge,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  energy 
of  his  character,  his  sweet  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
obtained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  those  who  knew 
him.  He  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  distinguished  them- 
selves as  scholars  or  in  other  high  positions.  A  list  of 
his  numerous  writings  will  be  found  in  Niceron,  M^- 
moires,  t,  xix.  Among  his  works  in  theology  and  ex- 
egesis are,  1.  Synodicaf  i.  e.  de  Niccsnd  Synodo  (Leipz. 
1548, 4to) : — ^2.  DigpukUio  depOi  et  cathoUds  cUq.  ortko' 
doxia  predbut  et  intfoccUiombuB  iVtcmmw  Dirnm  (Ar- 
gentor.  1560,  8vo): — 8.  Chrtmoiogia  tectmdum  Graco- 
mm  raUonem,  temporibut  exposing,  autore  Nicephoro 
ArekUp,  Constantino,  conversa  in  linguam  LaL  (Basle, 
1561,  fol. ;  Leipz.  1574  and  1583,  4to)  :--4.  Hisioria  de 
Jesu  ChriUi  ad  mortem  pro  genere  humaeno  accetsume, 
etc  (Leipz.  1563) : — 5.  Narrai,  de  P.  Meianctkonis  or^ 
tu,  vita,  etc.,  which  contains  an  entire  history  of  the 
Beformation  (1566;  best  ed.  by  Sbrobel,  Halle,  1777, 
8vo) : — 6.  NoUjUo figwrarum  sermoms  in  iv  Ubris  Evan- 
geUonan,  etc. :  Notatio  in  Apostotids  scriptis  et  in  Ubrwn 
Actuum  et  Apocalypieos  (these  two  works  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Cambridge  in  1642,  under  the  title 
Coimnmtarius  in  Novum  Foedus;  and  at  Frankfort  in 
1712,  with  the  title  Exegesis  Nov.  Test,) :— 7.  HomiUm 
(Leipz.  1578) : — 8.  Eistorica  narrcUio  de  Fratrum  or- 
thodoxorum  eccUsiit  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  et  Polonia 
(Heidelb.  1605,  8vo).  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  the  letters  of  Melancthon  (Leipz.  1569),  which  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  of  the  times  of  the 
Beformation. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bicg.  G^nirale,  viii,  819 ; 
Landon,  Ecd,  Dictionary,  ii,  506. 

Camero,  or  Cameron,  John,  one  of  the  greatest 
Protestant  divines  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  founder  of  the  "  moderate"  school  of  Cal- 
vioism,  was  bom  in  Glasgow  1579  or  1580.  Before  he 
was  twenty  he  began  to  lecture  in  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow ;  in  1600  he  went  to  France ;  and 
in  1602  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan. 
The  Church  of  Bordeaux  defrayed  his  expenses  for  four 
years  in  studying  theology  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Hei- 
delberg. In  1608  he  became  pastor  at  Bordeaux, 
where  he  preached  with  great  success  until  1618,  when 


he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur;  but  oa 
the  dispersion  of  the  University  in  1621  by  the  civil 
wars  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  taught  a  short 
time,  and  in  1624  was  chosen  professor  of  theology  at 
Montauban,  France,  where  he  was  killed,  in  a  political 
tumult,  in  1625. 

Camero*s  theology  was  modified  Calvinism.  He 
opposed  **the  imputation  of  the  active  rigfateonsiiess 
of  Christ,"  and  **the  non-concurrence  of  the  hmnan 
will  with  the  grace  of  God  in  man's  converskm.** 
He  **  adopted  from  Arminius  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal redemption,  and  the  duty  of  presenting  the  oilier 
of  salvation,  without  restriction,  to  all  men."  His 
vie^rs  were  adopted  and  developed  by  Amyrant,  Pla- 
caus,  and  Cappellus  (q.  v.),  especially  the  view  that 
Grod  does  not  "move  the  will  physically,  bat  only 
morally,  hi  virtue  of  its  relations  to  the  judgment  and 
intellect."  His  doctrine,  however,  is  fieir  remored 
fhnn  Arminianism,  as  is  shown  by  his  colloquy  with 
Tilenus— ilfi»>ea  CoUaltio  de  Gratim  et  VoltmL  Humana 
eoncursu  (Leyden,  1621)  [see  Tii<sinj8]-4md  also  by 
his  Definsio  de  Gratia  et  Uibero  Ar&trio  (Saomor, 
1624,  8vo).  His  doctrine  of  universal  grace  may  be 
thus  summed  up :  (1)  **  that  Grod  desires  the  happineea 
of  all  men,  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  by  any 
divine  decree  from  the  benefits  that  are  procured  by 
the  death,  sufferings,  and  gospel  of  Christ;  (2)  that, 
however,  none  can  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  bleea- 
ings  of  the  Gkwpel,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  unless 
he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  (8)  that  such,  indeed,  is 
the  immense  and  universal  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  He  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  believing, 
though  he  does  not  grant  unto  all  His  assistance  and 
succor,  that  they  may  wisely  improve  this  power  to 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  multitudes  perish  through  their 
own  fault,  and  not  from  any  want  of  goodness  in  God." 
Those  who  embraced  this  doctrine  were  called  Uni- 
versaUsts,  because  they  represented  God  as  willing  to 
show  mercy  to  all  mankind ;  and  ffypothetical  Umner- 
salists,  because  the  condition  ot  Mth  in  Christ  was  nec- 
essaiy  to  render  them  the  objects  of  this  mercy.  See 
Amtbaut.  His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title 
Opera,  partim  ab  auct,  edita,  partimpost  ej.  cbit.  mdgata 
(Genev,  1658,  fol.).— Calder,  Life  of  Episeopint,  456; 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog,  ii,  407 ;  Nichols,  Cahinism  and  Ar- 
minianism, i,  202  sq. ;  Watson,  TheoL  Inst,  ii,  215,  411 ; 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  225,  a. 

Cameron,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1771  or  1772.  When  young,  he 
migrated  with  his  parents  to  America.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  years  but  that  he  spent  some  time  at  the 
Transylvania  University  (Kentucky),  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Bardstown,  when  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Prebyterian  Church.  In  1795  he  was  licensed, 
and,  as  a  missionary,  dbtributed  his  labors  in  the  coon- 
ties  of  Nelson,  Shelby,  and  Jeffierson.  He  was  installed 
in  1796  over  the  churches  of  Akron  and  Fox  Run,  Shel- 
by, and  Big  Spring  in  Nelson,  and  for  several  years 
the  field  of  his  labors  embraced  a  circuit  of  fh>m  thir- 
ty to  forty  miles.  Seven  churches  were  organized  by 
his  instrumentality,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  swim 
the  swollen  streams  to  do  his  duty.  During  a  revival 
in  1828  large  additions  were  made  to  his  churches,  and 
from  this  time  he  supplied  the  congregations  of  Shel- 
bwille  and  Mulbeny.  He  died  December  4,  1886. 
He  published  T%e  Faiihfld  Steward  (1806)  :—The  Mon- 
itor, on  Religious  Liberty,  etc.  (1806) :— i4a  Appeal  to  Ike 
Scriptures,  etc.  (1811)  :—A  Discourse  between  the  Con" 
fession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a 
Preadier  who  holds  the  Doctrine  of  an  Indefinite  and 
Universal  Atonement  (1814):— il  Defence  of  <As  Doc- 
tnnes  of  Grace  (a  series  of  Letters,  1816) ;— u4  lUply 
to  Queitions  on  Predestinaiion,  etc.  (1822).— Sprague, 
Annals,  iv,  168. 

Cameron,  Richard,  founder  of  the  "  Cameroni- 
ans'*  or  "Covenanters,"  was  bom  at  Falkland,  in  the 
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eosBtj  of  Fife.  He  fint  Acquired  notice  hy  hie  bold  j 
opposition  to  the  meesores  of  Charles  II  for  enibrdng 
the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  on  the  Scottish  people,  i 
The  measures  adopted  by  the  goyemment  roused  the 
people,  and  among  those  who  gave  ftdlest  expression  | 
to  the  popular  sentiments  was  Richard  Cameron.  He 
belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  held  by  the  per- 
petually binding  obligations  of  the  Solenui  League  and 
Covenant  [see  Coyknants],  which  were  set  aside  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Along  with  some  others, 
be  strennonsly  resisted  the  measnres  that  reinstated 
the  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  Scotland,  and  that  proscribed 
the  meetings  for  public  worship  of  unauthorized  re- 
ligions bodies.  Cointrary  to  law,  he  persisted  in  preach- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  became  obnoxious  to  goyemment, 
to  which,  indeed,  he  finally  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defiance.  Not  only  were  his  doctrines  obnoxious  to 
the  goyemment,  but  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  cler- 
gy dreaded  his  seal,  which  they  considered  extreme, 
end  St  a  meeting  hcdd  in  Edinburgh  in  1677  they  for- 
mally reproyed  him.  He  retired  to  Holland,  but  soon 
ntanied ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  1680,  in  company 
with  about  twenty  other  persons,  he  entered  the  town 
of  Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  at  the  markei- 
CTOis  proclaimed  that  Charles  Stuart  had,  by  his  per- 
juries, his  tyrannical  goyemment,  and  his  usurpation, 
fointed  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown.  The  party 
kept  together  in  arms  tor  a  month ;  but  on  the  20th 
of  July,  whUe  lying  at  Airdsmoss  in  Kyle,  they  were 
Borprind  by  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  the 
skiraiish  which  fbllowed  Cameron  was  killed,  and  his 
followers  were  dispersed  or  taken  prisoners.  A  neat 
monument  has  been  recently  placed  on  the  spot  where 
Csmeron  fell,  replacing  an  old  and  plainer  structure. 
—EagSik  Cydopadia ;  Chambers'  EncydopadUki  Hetb- 
erington,  HittL  ofCkmrck  ofScotland,  ii,  106  sq. ;  Biog, 
Prei6y(^iaaa(Edinb.l885,yol.i}.  See  CoTKNAirrBBS. 

Cameronlans  (1.),  the  mitigated  Calyinists,  who 
Mlowed  the  opinions  of  John  Camero  (q.  v.).  (2.) 
The  anti^yrelatical  party  in  Scotland,  so  called  ttom 
Bidiard  Cameron  (q.  y.).    See  CoYEVAirTEBS. 

CameroDiBtB.    See  Cahxboniaks. 

Camisards  (firom  the  French  comtps,  a  peasant's 
jftcket),  a  sect  of  iknatics  (made  such  by  oppression) 
m  France  toward  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  century. 
The  predictions  of  Brousson  (q.  y.)  and  Jurieu,  as  to 
the  coming  downfall  of  the  papacy  and  the  end  of  the 
worid  seem  to  haye  given  a  bent  to  the  minds  of  the 
Protestants  of  Dauphin^  and  Yiyarais.  "  In  1688  fiye 
or  six  hundred  Protestants  of  both  sexes  gaye  them- 
selTes  out  to  be  prophets,  and  inspired  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  They  had  strange  fits,  which  came  upon  them 
with  faintings,  as  in  a  swoon,  which  made  them  stretch 
ont  thehr  arms  and  legs,  and  stagger.  They  stmck 
themsdyes  with  their  hands;  they  fell  on  their  backs, 
shut  their  eyes,  and  heayed  their  breasts.  The  symp- 
toms answer  to  those  produced  by  inspiring  nitrous 
oxide,  and,  were  the  fiict  then  discoyeied,  we  should 
baye  been  tempted  to  suspect  imposture.  They  re- 
mained a  while  in  trances,  and,  coming  out  of  them, 
dedsred  that  they  saw  the  heayens  open,  the  angels, 
psrsdise,  and  helL  Those  who  were  jast  on  the  point 
of  receiving  the  spirit  of  prophecy  dropped  down,  not 
only  in  the  assemblies,  but  in  the  fields,  and  in  their 
own  houses,  crying  out  Afercy,  The  least  of  their  as- 
semUies  made  np  four  or  fiye  hundred,  and  some  of 
them  amounted  to  eyen  three  or  four  thousand.  The 
hills  resounded  with  their  loud  cries  for  mercy,  and 
with  imprecations  against  the  priests,  the  pope,  and 
hii  anti-Christian  dominion,  vrith  predictions  of  the 
tpproaching  fidl  of  popery.  All  ihey  said  at  these 
times  was  heard  and  receiyed  with  reyerenoe  and 
swe."  The  goyemment  finally  interfered  with  a  yi- 
olenee  which  natnrally  incressed  the  disorder.  In 
1702  a  number  of  the  Camisards  were  put  to  death 
irith  torture.   A  war  arose,  in  which  Cayalier,  a  young 


baker,  became  prominent  as  an  able  leader.  The  Mar- 
shal de  Montreyel  was  sent  by  the  court  to  quell  these 
disturbances,  and,  after  him,  Marahal  YiUars;  and, 
after  a  long  series  of  the  most  barbarous  massacres 
and  perfidious  cruelties,  these  wretched  people  were 
finally,  in  1706,  put  down.  Cayalier  submitted,  and 
afterward  went  to  England.  Bayance,  Catinat,  and 
Franc^z^  three  of  their  leaders,  were  bumed  aliye, 
andTilas  and  Jonquet,  also  oonunanders  of  their  forces, 
together  with  two  merchants  who  assisted  them,  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel.  Many  of  these  Camisards  fled  to 
England.  See  Smedley,  Reformed  JUlu/ion  m  />tmce, 
yoL  iii,  ch.  xxy ;  Theatre  Sacri  dei  Civetmet  (London, 
1707,  by  Max  Misson,  the  chief  source  of  information) 
Thi  Wan  of  the  Cevemus  under  CavaBer  (Dublin,  1726) 
Schuls,  GesckichU  der  Camuarden  (W'eimar,  1790) 
Court,  Hitt,  de$  iroubies  dee  Civetmes  (Yillefhmche, 
1760);  Hittoire  dee  Camitards  (Lend.  1744);  Peyrat, 
Biet.  des  PcuUws  du  Desert  (Paris,  1842) ;  Hoffmann, 
Gesck,  det  A  ufruhrt  in  den  Cevenmen  (Ndrdlingen,  1887). 
See  Fbekch  Pbophets. 

CammerhoC  John  Frbdbrick,  one  of  the  first 
bishops  of  the  Morayian  Church  in  America,  was  bom 
near  Magdeburg,  Germany,  July  28, 1721.  Entering 
the  Morayian  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  America  as  as- 
sistant to  the  presiding  bishop,  and  arriyed  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  at  Bethlehem  was  a  centre  of  mis- 
sionary actiyity  among  the  American  Indians.  '*  In 
all  the  mission  stations  in  Pennsylyania  and  New  York 
Cammerhof  was  actiye,  proclaiming  the  crucified  one 
with  great  power  to  the  wild  warriors,  and  through 
the  agency  of  fiiithfol  interpreters,  among  whom  was 
the  fimious  missionsry  Dayid  Zeisberger,  inviting 
them  in  eloquent  appeals  to  look  up  and  see  their  sal- 
yation  finished."  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians, especially  of  the  Delawares  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  1748  he  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Oneidas  as  a  member  of  their  tribe.  In  1750  he  at- 
tended an  Iroquois  council  at  Onondago,  N.  T.,  tray- 
elling  by  canoes  up  the  Susquehanna  for  18  days,  and 
thence  on  foot  through  the  wild  mountain  regions  of 
Southern  New  York  a  fortnight  more.  The  journey 
broke  down  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Bethle- 
hem, April  28,  mi.—The  Moravian^  Sept.  26, 1861. 

Gammon  (Heb.  Kanon',  ^^'Q!\>y  perhaps  fitU  of 
tUdke  or  grain ;  Sept.  Kafuav  y.  r.  'Pafivuni),  the  place 
in  which  Jair  (q.  y.)  the  Judge  was  buried  (Judg.  x, 
5).  As  the  scriptural  notices  of  him  all  refer  to  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  there  is  no  reason  against  ac* 
cepting  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant,  y,  7, 6)  that 
Camon  (KafuZv)  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of 
this  is  the  mention  by  Polybius  (y,  70, 12)  of  a  Ca- 
nrnt  (Kafiovg,  for  Kafiovp)  in  company  with  Pella 
and  other  trans-Jordanic  fdaces  taken  by  Antiocbus 
(Roland,  PalaM.  p.  679 ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  xy,  1026).  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  y.  Ka/icuv,  Camon) 
evidently  confound  it  with  the  Cyamon  (Judith  yii,  8) 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  this  has  misled  Schwarz 
(Pakat.  p.  283).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  Rdmin 
(comp.  the  Sept.  reading  KlumoiC)^  four  and  a  half 
miles  west-noith-west  of  Jerash  or  Gerasa  (Van  de 
Volde's  Map), 

Camp  (nsnp,  ifioc&aneV,  an  encampment,  wheth- 
er of  troops  or  nomades,  especially  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert ;  hence  also  put  for  troope  or  a  company 
itself;  once  Hidhp,  mackanotk'^  campe,  L  e.  place  of 
encampment,  2  Kings  yi,  8;  iraptfifioXrf,  Heb.  xiii,  U, 
18;  Bey.  xx,  9;  elsewhere  "castle")-     Of  the  Jew- 
ish system  of  encampment  the  Mosaic  books  have  left 
a  detailed  description.     From  the  period  of  the  so- 
journ in  the  wildemess  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
'  the  twelve  tribes  were  formed  into  four  great  armies, 
I  encamping  in  as  many  ftonte,  or  forming  a  square, 
with  a  great  space  in  the  rear,  where  the  tabernacle 
I  of  the  Lord  was  placed,  surrounded  by  the  tribe  of 
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Diagram  of  the  Gamp  of  the  Israelitea  during  the  Ezode. 

Levi  and  the  bodies  of  carriers,  etc.,  by  the  stalls  of 
the  cattle  and  the  baggage :  the  four  fironts  &ced  the 
cardinal  points  while  the  march  was  eastward,  but,  as 
Jadah  continued  to  lead  the  van,  it  follows  that,  when 
the  Jordan  was  to  be  crossed,  the  direction  became 
westward,  and  therefore  the  general  arrangement,  so 
hi  as  the  cardinal  points  were  concerned,  was  re- 
yersed.  It  does  not  appear  that,  during  this  time, 
Israel  ever  had  lines  of  defence  thrown  up ;  but  in 
after  ages,  when  only  single  armies  came  into  the 
field,  it  is  probable  that  the  castral  disposition  was  not 
invariably  quadrangolar ;  and,  fh)m  the  many  posi- 
tions indicated  on  the  crests  of  steep  mountains,  the 
fronts  were  clearly  adapted  to  the  ground  and  to  the 
space  which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy.  The  rear  of 
such  positions,  or  the  square  camps  in  the  plain,  ap- 
pear firom  the  margmal  reading  of  1  Sam.  xvii,  20, 
and  xxvi,  5,  to  have  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of  carts 
or  chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest  period,  was  a 
practice  among  all  the  nomade  nations  of  the  north. 
(D'Aquine,  Le  Camp  des  IsraeliteSy  Par.  1623,  1624.) 
— Kitto,  Cydop.  s.  v.  Encampments.  For  a  more  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  subject,  f^m  a  military  point  of 
Tiew,  see  Encamp. 

Campanarium  or  Campanile  (Lat  campana^ 
bell),  a  bell-tower.  The  most  striking  campaniles  are 
found  in  Italy,  and  they  are  those  generally  detached 
firom  the  church,  e.  g.  those  of  Florence,  Cremona,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pisa.  That  of  Florence,  built  by  Giotto 
(1834),  is  a  square  45  feet  on  each  side  and  267  feet 
high,  in  Italian  Gothic,  simple  in  design,  but  richly 
ornamented.  In  some  instances  these  towers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  elevation  and  the  narrowness  of 
their  base,  have  considerably  deviated  horn  the  orig- 
inal perpendicular.  The  Campanile  of  Pisa,  called 
Torre  Pendente  ("the  leaning  tower"),  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  having  a  deviation  of  nearly  18 
feet  in  a  height  of  150  feet.     See  Bell. 

Campanella,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Calabria  1568, 
and  entered  the  Dominican  order  1594..  He  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  metaphysics,  and  followed  his  coun- 
tryman Telesio,  who  died  in  1588  at  Coeenza,  in  his 
opposition  to  what  was  then  taught  in  the  schools  un- 
der the  name  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Campanel- 
la published  his  first  work  at  Naples  in  1691,  entitled 
Philotophia  Sefuibut  demofutrcUcL  The  schoolmen,  and 
the  monks  especially,  raised  such  a  storm  against 
Campanella  that  he  left  his  native  country.  He  was  j 
accused  of  sorcery,  of  being  an  adept  of  Raymond 
LuUus  and  of  some  cabalistic  rabbins.     His  works 


were  seized  and  submitted  to  the  Inquiaition  at  Borne, 
which,  however,  gave  him  little  trouble ;  but  some 
time  afterward  (in  1598),  being  at  Naples,  he  incaa- 
tiously  spoke  against  the  government  of  the  Span- 
iards, and,  being  thrown  into  prison,  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  confinonent.  In 
1626  Pope  Urban  VIII  obtained  fbr  him  his  liberty, 
whereupon  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  oontinaed  there 
jBome  years ;  but  finding  that,  the  Spaniards  wer«  pre- 
paring f^h  troubles  for  him,  he  fled  into  Fhmce,  and 
landed  at  Marseilles  in  1684.  He  passed  the  latter  ' 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Paris, 
and  died  March  21, 1639.  The  number  of  his  works 
is  immense.  Echard  has  given  several  catalogues, 
one  of  which  contains  eighty-two  distinct  w^ks. 
Campanella  was  a  man  in  whom  every  thing  seems 
to  have  been  extraordinary :  his  conduct,  adventures, 
genius,  habits  of  thought,  style  of  writing,  every  thing 
was  out  of  the  usual  tnck ;  hence  he  has  been  extrav- 
agantly praised,  and  as  extravagantly  abased  and 
found  fault  with.  In  his  moral  character  he  was  al- 
together beyond  reproach ;  in  his  literary  pursuits  he 
was  unwearied,  excessively  curious,  and  greedy  of 
knowledge.  He  left  many  MSS.  Among  those  that 
have  been  published,  the  following  are  deserving  of 
notice:  Prodromu*  PhUotoplwB  IfuUmrandcBy  teu  de 
Naiwra  Renm  (Frankf.  1617):— i>e  8etuu  Herum  et 
Magia  Libri  IV  (Frankf.  1620.)  This  work  was  com- 
posed, as  well  as  several  others,  by  Campanella  dar- 
ing his  Neapolitan  captivity,  and  was  pnblished  in 
Germany  by  Adami,  but  the  aathor  published  a  second 
edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1686,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Richelieu.  Father  Mersenne  wrote  to  refute  the  book 
as  heretical,  and  Athanasius  of  Constantinople  wrote 
against  it  in  his  AnU-Campondia  (Paris,  1655) : — BeaiU 
it  Philotophia  EpHogitUoa  Partet  IV  (Frankf.  1620) : 
— ^The  CwUat  Solit,  often  reprinted  separately,  and 
translated  into  various  languages : — Apologia  pro  Go' 
lileo  (Frankf.  1662):— i>e  PrcedeaUnatiomey  Electwne, 
Beprobationey  et  atixUHi  Divina  Gratia^  Cento  ThomiUi' 
cut  (Paris,  1636).  The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  supports  those  of 
Origen  :—Unwertalit  Philotophia,  Libri  XVIII  (Paris, 
1688).  The  following  works  of  Campanella  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  namely :  De  Librit  proprOt  et 
recta  Hatione  Studendi  (Paris,  1642,  in  which  the  aa- 
thor speaks  of  himself;  his  studies,  and  his  works.  It 
was  edited  by  Naud6,  who  knew  Campanella,  and  who 
speaks  of  him  and  his  imprisonment  in  his  Contidhrt-' 
Hont  PoUUquet  tur  let  Coupt  d'Etatt)  \—De  Monardkia 
Hitpamca  Ditewttu  (Amsterd.  1640).  This,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  work  of  Campanella,  was  writ- 
ten by  him  daring  his  confinement  at  Naples.  It  Is 
an  able  sketch  of  the  political  world  of  that  time  (trans- 
lated, A  Diteowrte  Umshing  Ike  Spanith  Monarchy,  Lond. 
1654).— Tennemann,  Man.  Hitl,  PhU.  §  317-819 ;  Eng- 
Hth  Cyclopadkk, 

Campanile,  a  name  adopted  fhnn  the  Italian  for 
a  bell-tower.    See  Campanarium. 

Campanites,  a  Socinian  sect  in  Hung^aiy,  jm> 
named  fh>m  Johannes  Campanus  (q.  v.). 

CampanuB,  Johannes,  an  anti-Trinitarian  theolo- 
gian of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  the  duchy 
of  Julich,  and  in  1528  was  appointed  lecturer  on  theolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  'Wittenberg..  Here  he  seems  to 
have  imbibed  Arian  opinions,  which  he  afterward  de- 
veloped openly.  He  avowed  his  opposition  to  Luther, 
and  left  Saxony  for  Julich.  The  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thorities imprisoned  him  at  Cleves  on  a  charge  of 
having  excited  the  peasantry  by  his  preaching  that 
the  world  was  soon  coming  to  an  end,  about  1535,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  remained  in  prison  25  years,  and  to 
have  died  between  1575  and  1580,  out  of  his  mind.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  among  which  are  Wider  aHe 
Welt  nach  den  Apotteln,  in  which  his  peculiar  views  are 
set  forth;  Teproduced  in  Ids  GdttHehe  und  Heil,Schrifl, 
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He  i^J«!ted  the  dhrinity  of  the  Holy  Si^t,  and  Unght 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  the  same  sobstance  with  the 
Fither,  bat  not  coeternal.  See  Schelhorn,  Ditg.  de  J, 
Cimpamo,  in  his  AmanU,  LUttranan^  t.  xi,  1 ;  Mosheim, 
CSliKitory,<*nt.xvi,§iii,pt.U,ch.iv;  Heraog,  iZeoi. 
Eaegklopddie,  i,  192;  Dorner,  Permm  ofCkritt,  div.  ii, 
wL  ii,  p.  160. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  founder  of  the  Camp- 
bellites,  or  Disciples  of  Christ  (q.  ▼.)>  ^^s  bom  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1789,  and  was 
educated,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  at  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Glasgow,  Scotland— both  of  them  as  Pres- 
byterian clergymen.   Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  was 
a  lektive  and  classmate  of  his  father.     On  the  one 
side  his  ancestry  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and  on  the  other 
Hngoenot  French.     He  emigrated  to  America  in  1809, 
two  years  after  his  fisither,  and  settled  at  first  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Penn.,  near  the  spot  in  West  Vbrginia 
to  which  he  soon  aftc^rward  removed,  and  on  which  he 
lired  during  the  remainder  of  h'ls  life.    That  spot,  now 
the  village  of  Bethany,  was  then  a  wild  and  secluded 
locality  amid  the  hills.     He  was  at  first  a  minister  of 
the  "Secession"  branch  of  Presbyterians,  but  was 
eaily  led  to  the  belief  that "  Christian  union  can  result 
from  nothing  short  of  Ahe  destruction  of  creeds  and 
oonlesnons  of  fSuth,  inasmuch  as  human  creeds  and 
eonfeesions  have  destroyed  Christian  union;'*   and 
"  that  nothing  ought  to  be  received  into  the  faith  or 
worship  of  the  Church,  or  be  made  a  term  of  commu- 
nion among  Christians,  that  is  not  as  old  as  the  New 
Testament.    Kor  ought  anything  to  be  admitted  as  of 
divine  obligation  in  the  Church  constitution  or  man- 
agement save  what  is  eii^oined  by  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  upon  the  New  Tes- 
tament Church,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  approved 
precedent"    TTie  promulgation  of  these  opinions  caus- 
ing disturbance  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  and 
htt  ikther  abandoned  it  in  1810,  and  formed  a  new  so- 
ciety at  Brush  Run,  Penn.     In  1812  he  became  con- 
vmced  that  immersion  is  the  proper  form  of  baptism, 
and  he  and  his  congregation  were  immersed.     In  con- 
nection with  his  father,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Campbell, 
he  formed  several  congregations,  which  united  with  the 
Bedstone  Baptist  Association,  but  protested  agamst  all 
human  creeds  as  a  bond  ot  union,  accepting  the  Bible 
abne  as  the  rale  of  &ith  and  practice.     Being  ex- 
cluded from  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
1827,  his  followers  began  to  organize  into  a  separate 
body,  whidi  has  since  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tacky.    The  number  of  disciples  was  estimated  in 
1864,  altogether,  at  about  860,000  members,  of  whom 
only  a  small  number  belonged  to  Great  Britain.     See 
Disciples  of  Christ.     In  1828  Mr.  Campbell  began 
the  publication  of  The  ChruHcn  Bcgptigt,  afterward 
merged  in  the  MUlenmal  Harhmger,  of  which  he  re- 
mamed  editor  during  his  life.     In  1840  he  founded 
Bethsny  College,  and  he  was  its  president  to  the  day 
of  his  death.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1829-80.    It  was  in  that  body 
that  he  gave  prophetic  notice  of  what  would  ultimately 
he  the  course  of  Western  Virginia,  and  of  what  he 
fived  to  see  accomplished.    In  1847  he  visited  Europe, 
receiving  marked  attentions  ft-om  many  of  the  political 
iod  religious  leaders.     On  the  slavery  conflict  he  was 
"  conservative."    "  Mr.  Campbell  never  was  the  cham- 
pion of  American  slavery.    He  beUeved,  however,  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  had  existed  in  Biblical 
times  under  the  divine  sanction,  or,  at  all  events,  tol- 
snnoe;  and  while  he  did  not  desire  to  be  regarded  as 
the  apologist  of  American  slavery,  he  contended  that 
it  should  not  be  a  test  question  of  communion  in  the 
diuicfaes.    His  own  slaves  he  had  emancipated  many 
j'ears  before." 
His  life  was  fiiU  of  labors,  well  supported  by  a  phys- 


many  of  the  great  qualities  of  a  reformer,  and  among 
them  were  personal  energy  and  pugnacity.  His  ca^ 
reer  led  him  frequently  into  public  *' debates,"  the 
most  important  of  which  were  as  follows :  **  With  the 
Rev.  John  Walker,  a  minister  of  the  Secession-Presby- 
terian church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  held  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant in  the  year  1820.  This  debate  created  a  great 
local  interest  throughout  all -that  section  of  country, 
and  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Next 
followed  his  debate  with  the  Rev.  William  McCalla,  on 
*  Christian  Baptism,'  held  in  Washington,  Ky.,  in  the 
year  1823 ;  next  his  debate  with  Robert  Owen,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  year  1828,  on  the  Truth  ot  Christianity ; 
next  ills  debate,  in  the  same  city,  in  the  year  1836, 
with  Archbishop  Purcell,  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1848,  his  de- 
bate with  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  held  in  the  city  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  the  specific  points  of  which  were  *■  the 
action,  subject,  design,  and  administration  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  ;*  also,  the  *■  character  of  spfaritual  influ- 
ence in  conversion  and  sanctification,*  and  the  *  expe- 
diency and  tendency  of  ecdesiastica]  creeds  as  terms 
of  union  and  communion.* "  Dr.  Campbell  was  high- 
ly endowed  as  an  orator ;  a  noble  presence,  and  a  so- 
norous and  powerful  voice,  gave  effect  to  his  vigorous 
thought,  and  fluent,  energetic  speech.  Vast  audiences 
gathered  to  hear  him  in  his  journeys  through  the 
West  He  wrote  largely,  chiefly  in  his  Harbinger  g 
but  he  published  also  a  summary  of  theology  called  the 
Christian  System  (often  reprinted) ;  a  treatise  on  Remis- 
tion  of  Sin  (8d  ed.  1846) ;  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Camp^ 
beU  (Cincinnati,  1861, 8vo).  See  also  the  article  Dis- 
ciples OF  Christ.— Methodist  (N.  Y.),  No.  828 ;  Amer^ 
icon  Chrigtian  Record^  42  sq. ;  CindnnaH  Gazette,  March, 
1866 ;  Landis,  Rahbah  Taken  (N.  T.  1844,  8vo).  See 
Campbell,  Thomas. 

CampbeU,  Alexander  Aagnstus,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  Dec. 
80, 1789.  He  first  studied  medicine,  and  in  1811  grad- 
uated M.D.  at  Philadelphia.  A  violent  attack  of  yel- 
low fever  was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  he 
gave  up  the  practice  of  medii^ne  and  applied  himself 
to  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  North  Alabama,  April  2, 1822,  and  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  Sept.  29, 1828.  He  was  at  first  an 
itinerant,  then  for  four  years,  from  1824,  pastor  at 
Tuscumbia  and  Russellsville,  Ala. ;  declining  a  call 
ttom  the  Church  of  Florence,  Ala.,  he  however  re- 
mained there  two  years  with  great  success,  removing 
to  Haywood  county.  West  Tenn.,  in  1829-80,  where  he 
preached  as  a  missionary.  Having  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  in  Jaclcson,  Tenn.,  he  was  installed 
pastor  Oct  8, 1838 ;  there  he  preached,  lectured,  edit- 
ed a  newspaper,  and  practiced  medicine,  principally 
among  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  missionaries,  at  the 
same  time,  laboring  faithftilly  until  his  death,  May 
27th,  1846.  Mr.  Campbell  published  a  treatise  on 
Scripture  Baptism  (1844).— Sprague,  Annals^  iv,  661. 

CampbeU,  the  Hov.  Archibald,  a  bishop  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  consecrated  in  1711  at  Dun- 
dee. On  account  of  difficulties  with  his  clergy  as  to 
**  usages,"  he  left  Scotland  in  1724  and  returned  to 
London,  where  he  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  his  Utter  days  he  carried  his  nonjuring  prin- 
ciples out  by  consecrating  a  bishop  without  any  assist- 
ance. The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  theological  works,  which  are  strong- 
ly Romanizing.  Among  them  are.  The  Doctrines  of 
a  Middle  State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection,  Of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  etc.  (Lond.  1718,  fol.),  and  The 
Necessity  of  Revelation  (Lond.  1789, 8vo).  In  his  work 
on  the  Middle  State,  he  teaches  *^that  there  b  an  ui- 
termediate  or  middle  state  for  departed  souls  to  abide 
in,  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  far  different 


kal  flame  of  athletic  vigor.    But  in  1866  he  began  to  '  from  what  tiiey  are  afterward  to  be  in  when  our  bftss- 
&tl,  and  he  died  at  Bctiiany,  March  4, 1866.    He  had ,  ed  Lord  Jesus  Christshall  appear  at  his  second  commg- 
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thai  there  is  no  iminediate  judgment  after  death; 
that  to  pray  and  offer  for,  and  to  commemorate  oar 
deceased  brethren,  U  not  only  lawful  and  useful,  but 
also  our  bonnden  duty ;  that  the  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  is  a  state  of  puri- 
fication in  its  lower,  as  well  as  of  fixed  joy  and  enjoy- 
ment in  its  higher  mansions ;  and  that  the  f^  per- 
fection of  purity  and  holiness  is  not  so  to  be  attained 
in  any  mansion  of  Hades,  higher  or  lower,  as  that  any 
soul  of  mere  man  can  be  admitted  to  enter  into  the 
beatific  vision,  in  the  highest  heavens,  before  the  res- 
urrection, and  the  trial  by  fire,  which  it  must  then  go 
through."— Hook,  EccL  Biograp^,  ii,  414. 

Campbell,  George,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen, 
Dec.  25, 1719,  and  was  educated  at  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege at  Aberdeen.  After  leaving  college  he  studied 
law,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  Signet  at 
Edinburgh ;  but,  having  a  strong  bent  to  theology, 
he  obtained  a  release  finom  his  master,  and  studied 
theolo^  at  Edinburgh.  In  1748  he  was  appointed 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Banchory  Ter- 
nan,  near  Aberdeen,  and  in  1755  he  obtained  a  parish 
in  Aberdeen.  In  1759  he  was  made  prhicipal  of  the 
Marischal  College.  In  1763  he  published  his  Diner' 
teuton  an  Miracles^  in  opposition  to  Hume,  which  was 
translated  into  several  Continental  languages  (new 
ed.  Edinb.  1823, 8vo).  The  book  had  an  immense  sue 
cess,  and  procured  for  its  author  the  degree  of  ,D.D. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  Lecture*  on  EccleeiasHcal 
Hiitory  (new  ed.  Lond.  1840, 8vo),  which  was  answered 
by  Skinner,  bbhop  of  Aberdeen.  His  most  important 
work  was  his  Trcaulation  of  the  Four  GotpeU^  with  a 
Commentary ^  which  appeared  not  long  before  his  death, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  npublished.  The  best  edi- 
tbn  is  that  of  Aberdeen  (1814, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  but  there 
is  a  very  good  and  cheap  American  edition  (1837,  2 
vols.).  llQirtotb  9^  Lectures  on  the  PattorcdChartieter 
(Lond.  1811,  8vo);  PhUoeophy  of  Rhetoric  (1776,  8vo, 
numerous  editions) ;  Lecturet  on  Syttematie  Theology 
and  Pulpit  Eloquence  (Lond.  1807,  8vo,  numerous  edi- 
tions). He  rethred  ftrom  his  college  duties  some  years 
before  his  death,  and  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
horn  George  III.  He  died  April  7, 1796.  The  life 
of  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  O.  S. 
Keith.— Darling,  CydopoBdia  Bibliogrc^Mca^  i,  667; 
Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Modem  BeUgioua  Biography^  i, 
99 ;  Jones,  Chrittian  Biography,  s.  t. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
March  8, 1708.  His  life  was  devoted  to  literature,  and 
his  publications  were  very  numerous.  He  edited  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica,"  and  was  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  *'  Universal  History.'*  His  title  to  mention  in 
this  work  rests  on  the  publication  of  A  Discourse  on 
Providence  (1748,  3d  ed.  8vo) ;  Thoughts  on  Moral  and 
Religious  Subjects  (1749,  8vo);  A  new  and  compleU 
History  of  the  Holy  Bible  (1783, 2  vols.  M\o).— General 
Biog,  Dictionary,  i,  119;  Darling,  Cyclopcodia  BibUo- 
grcphica,  i,  669. 

Campbell,  John,  an  Independent  minister,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  Maroh,  1766,  and  apprenticed  to 
a  goldsmith.  About  1789,  at  which  time  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  measures  for  the  extension  of  Sun- 
day-schools, he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Chris- 
tbn  ministry.  He  snbsiBquently  visited  London  to 
take  charge  of  twenty-four  young  natives  of  Africa, 
who  were  brought  from  Sierra  Leone  to  be  instructed 
in  Christianity,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into 
their  native  land ;  and  in  1804  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church  in  Kingsland,  a  charge  which  he 
retained  until  his  death,  April  4tb,  1840.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  several  other  im- 
portant religious  associations.  In  1812  he  made  a 
Journey  to  the  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
dety  in  South  Africa,  from  which  he  returned  in  1814. 
Of  this  Journey  he  published  an  account  (1815^  8vo). 


In  1818-21  ha  revisited  Africa,  and  found  Mnie  inter> 
esting  changes  produced  by  the  civilisation  introduced 
by  the  missionaries.  The  journal  of  his  second  visit 
appeared  in  1822  (2  vols.  8vo).  Mr.  Campbell  pub- 
lished numerous  woAs,  chiefly  for  the  instmction  of 
youth,  and  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  eighteen  yean 
the  editor  of  the  FotUA's  MagaMme^  a  reli^us  period- 
ical of  great  utility.— Jamieson,  BeSgious  Biog,  p.  100. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
religious  denomination  generally  called  '*  Disciples,*' 
was  bom  Feb.  1, 1768,  in  Ireland,  and  descended  frtni 
a  family — the  Campbells  of  Argyle — ^whioh  makes  a 
prominent  figure  in  Scottish  history.  In  1798  he  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  connection  with  that  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  is  known  as  Seceders, 
or  Seceding  Presbyteries.  See  PRESBTTEBiAinsM. 
In  1807  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
received  at  Philadelphia  into  the  communion  of  tiie 
Associate  Synod  of  North  America.  For  about  two 
years  he  supplied  with  ministerial  labor  the  destitute 
churches  of  this  connection  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Shortly  after,  in  1809,  he  was  Joined  by  his  son,  Alex- 
ander Campbell  (q.  v.).  Both  fkther  and  son  soon 
declared  against  the  use  of  anv  human  creed,  confes- 
sion of  faith,  or  formularies  of  doctrine  and  church 
government ;  and  when  their  views  were  rejected  by 
the  Seceders  as  a  body,  they  drew  up  a  '*  declaration 
and  address,"  in  which  tiie  pious  of  idl  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  vicinity  were  invited  to  form  a  union,  with 
the  word  of  the  Bible  as  their  only  creed.  A  congre- 
gatipn  on  the  basis  of  these  principles  was  organized 
at  Brush  Run.  See  Campbell,  Ai.bxakdkr.  Thorn- 
as  Campbell  retained  at  first  infant  baptism,  although 
his  son  Alexander  pressed  upon  his  attention  '*the  in- 
congraity  of  demanding  an  express  precept  or  prece- 
dent for  any  positive  church  ordinance,  and  yet  prac- 
ticing infant  baptism,  for  which  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  be  produced.**  Gradually  Thomas 
Campbell  changed  his  views  on  the  question  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  on  June  12, 1812,  both  he  and  his  son  Alex* 
ander,  together  with  the  members  of  their  congrega- 
tion, were  immersed  by  Elder  Luse,  of  the  Baptist  com- 
munity. In  1818  they  were  received  into  Redstone 
Baptist  Association,  stipulating  in  writing  that  **no 
terms  of  union  or  communion  other  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  required.**  Henceforth  Alexan- 
der Campbell  took,  instead  of  his  fether  Thomas,  the 
lead  in  the  religious  movement  which  at  length  event- 
uated in  the  formation  of  those  who  sympathized 
with  them  into  a  separate  denominational  connection. 
Thomas  Campbell  labored  with  great  zeal,  as  an  itine- 
rant minister,  for  the  dissemination  of  his  views,  until 
1846,  when  old  age  compelled  him  to  rest.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bethany  with  his  son  Alex- 
ander. In  1850  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  but  his 
intellect  remained  nndouded.  He  died  January  4, 
1854.  See  Alexander  Campbell,  Memoirs  of  Elder 
Thomas  CampheU  (Cincinnati,  1861, 8vo) ;  and  the  arti- 
cles Campbell,  Alexander  ;  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Campbellism.    See  Disciplbs  of  Christ. 

Campe,  Joachim  Heihrich,  a  German  dergy. 
man  and  author,  was  bom  in  1746  at  Deensen,  in 
Branswiok:  became,  in  1778^  military  chaplain  at 
Potsdam ;  in  1776,  director  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  Dessau.  In  1777  he  established  his  own  edu- 
cational school  at  Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  which  he 
sold  in  1788.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  school-coun* 
cillor  hi  Brunswick,  and  in  1805,  canon.  He  died  at 
Brunswick  in  1818.  He  is  one  oC  the  most  femoua 
Grerman  authors  of  JuvenUe  works,  especially  woriu 
of  travel.  His  work  Robinson  der  Jib^ere  (Robinson 
the  Younger)  has  been  translated  into  all  European 
languages,  and  its  immense  popularity  in  Germany 
may  be  inferred  from  the  feet  tliat  a  60th  edition  of  it 
was  published  in  1861.  His  writings,  prepared  in  a 
rationalistic  spurit,  contributed  lai*gely  to  lead  away 
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tfa0  Tooth  of  Gcnnany  finom  gimple  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  complete  edition  of  hia  javenile  worlu 
fills  87  volumes  (SammtUche  KinderundJugendtdirifUny 
4th  ed.  Brunswick,  1829-^2).— Pierer,  Univtrml-Lexi- 
ion,  8.  T. ;  Hurst,  History  of  RatUmaUtm,  p.  188. 

Campegio  (otherwise  Caxpbooio,  Campsjus), 
Lorenzo,  Cardinal,  was  bom  in  1474,  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Padua,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
took  orders  as  a  priest.  He  became  auditor  of  the 
Beta,  bishop  of  Feltri,  and  nuncio  in  Grermany.  Leo 
X  elevated  him  to  the  purple.  In  1524  he  was  legate 
at  the  Nuremberg  Diet,  and  there  and  elsewhere  he 
exerted  all  his  skfll  of  intrigue  against  the  Beforma- 
tion  with  great  success.  In  1528  he  was  sent  legate 
to  Heniy  YIII  (who,  in  a  former  mission,  had  made 
him  bishop  of  Salisbury)  to  effioct  some  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  divorce.  Upon  thb  occasion  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  bull  bestowing  upon  Wolsey  the 
most  ample  powers  to  effect  the  divorce.  These  pow- 
ers, however,  were  shortly  withdrawn,  and  Campe- 
gio returned  to  Bome  shorn  of  his  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury. He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  His  letters  are 
preserved  in  the  collection  entitled  ^pUtolcavm  mkceiU 
kmeermm  Smsiulariitm  lAbri  X  (Basle,  1555,  folio). 
There  were  aeven  prelates  of  this  family.— .Bio^.  Umo. 
vi,  688.  See  Burnet,  Hiit.  of  Engl  EBfomuOUm^  voL 
iii,passun. 

Campen,  James  Van,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Anabaptists.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  sect  from 
Germany  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  John  Boc- 
cdd  (q.  V.)  appointed  him,  in  1534,  bishop  of  Amster- 
dam.   He  was  executed  in  1534. 

Campen,  John  de,  was  bom  at  Campen,  in  Over- 
yssel,  about  1490.  Ho  studied  Hebrew  under  Reucb- 
lin,  and  filled  the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Louvain 
from  1519  to  1581,  after  which  he  travelled  into  Ita- 
fy,  Germany,  and  Poland.  At  Bome  he  was  enrolled 
smong  the  Hebraists  of  the  pope.  On  his  way  back 
to  Louvain  he  died  of  the  plague,  Sept.  7, 1588.  He 
published  De  natvrci  Uttentnm  etptmctomm  HebraicO' 
rum  ex  vctrns  Elks  LevUtt  optucuHt  Ubelltu  (1520, 12mo) ; 
tin  Pnlmorum  omnkonjuxta  Helnraieamverkatem  par-' 
tfkratliea  wUerpretaiio  (1582, 16mo ;  trans,  into  Eng- 
lish, Loud.  1585, 24mo)  z—Parapkram  m  Sabnonii  EO" 
deAulen^  and  CommentarioH  m  Epist.  PtimU  ad  Rom. 
H  GaL  (Venice,  1584).— fio^.  Uffio,  vi,  687  $  Landon, 
EodU  Dktumary,  i,  525. 

Campen,  Thomas  Van.  See  Kxkpis,  Thoh- 
is  1. 

Camphire  (^93,  io^pher;  Sept  Kvirpoc ;  Lat  cy- 
,prat,  the  egipnu-flower),  rendered  in  our  margin  <y- 
prm (Cant  i,  14;  iv,  18). 

It  is  entirely  different  fr-om  the  modem  fften  cam^ 
fioTf  aldiough  the  names  iqtpear  to  be  etymologically 
eonnected.  The  latter  is  a  product  of  a  tree  largely 
cultivated  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  Camj^ora 
ofEcmorun,  of  the  Nat.  order  Lawracem,  There  is  an- 
other tree,  the  Dryobalanops  aromaiica  of  Sumatra, 
which  also  yields  camphor;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
the  substance  secreted  by  either  of  these  trees  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  plant  in  question  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  e^^emaa  of  the  Arabs  (ZowiofiM  Miermic 
sod  ipinofa  of  Linnsus,  which  Lamarck  and  some  other 
naturalists  regard  aa  the  same  spedes,  and  name  it 
Lawtoma  oBxi,  alleging  that  the  thorny  ends  of  the 
branches  characteristic  of  the  latter  are  due  only  to 
old  age;  but  each  seems  to  retain  its  peculiar  traits 
under  cultivation),  described  by  Dioscordes  (i,  125)  and 
nby  (xii,  24)  as  growing  in  Egypt,  and  producing 
odorifSsrous  flowers,  ttom  which  was  noade  the  oUwn 
Csprtmmn,  Mariti  remarks  that  *'  the  shrub  known 
b  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  name  of  h^pker  is  com- 
mon in  the  island  of  C3rprus,  and  thence  had  its  Latin 
name;''  also,  that  "the  sdrut  Cypri  has  been  sup- 


posed to  be  a  kind  of  rare  and  exquisite  grapes,  trans- 
planted from  Cyprus  to  Engaddi ;  but  the  Botrut  is 
known  to  the  natives  of  Cyprus  as  an  odoriferous  shrub 
called  hemuL,  or  alkcama,'*  So  B.  Ben  Melek  (ad  Cant, 
i,  14),  as  quoted  and  translated  by  Celsius  {Hierdbot, 
i,  223).  If  we  refer  to  the  works  of  the  Arabs,  we  find 
both  in  Serapion  and  Aviceuna  reference  from  their 
Hinna  to  the  description  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  of 
Kuproi  or  Cyprot.  Sprengel  states  {Comment,  on  Dio§- 
:  cor,  i,  124,  note)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia  call 
the  henna-plant  Khofreh;  he  refers  to  Delisle  {Flor, 
jEgypt.  p.  12).  If  we  examine  the  works  of  Oriental 
travellers  and  naturalists,  we  shall  find  that  this  plant 
is  universally  esteemed  in  Eastern  countries,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  from  the  earliest  times,  both  on 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  the  coloring 
properties  of  its  leaves  (see  Prosp.  Alpin.  c.  13).    It 


Stem  of  the  Lawtonia  InermiSy  with  enlarged  View  of  (he 
Flower,  Pericarp,  and  Seed. 

was  especially  abundant  near  Ashkelon  (Pliny,  xii, 
51 ;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  8).  Thus  Rauwolff,  when 
at  Tripoli  (TVaveU,  iv),  **  found  there  another  tree,  not 
unlike  unto  our  privet,  by  the  Arabians  called  Alcana 
or  JETefMio,  and  by  the  Grecians,  in  their  vulgar  tongue, 
Schenmi,  which  they  have  firom  Eg3rpt,  where,  but 
above  all  in  Cayre,  they  grow  in  abundance.  The 
Turks,  and  Moors  nurse  these  up  with  great  care  and 
diligence  because  of  their  sweet- smelling  flowers. 
They  also,  as  I  am  informed,  keep  their  leaves  all  win- 
ter, which  leaves  they  powder  and  mix  with  the  juice 
of  citrons,  and  stain  therewith  against  great  holidays 
the  hair  and  nails  of  their  chOdren  of  a  rM  color, 
which  color  may  perhaps  be  seen  with  us  on  the  manes 
and  tails  of  Turkish  horses"  (see  also  Belon,  ii,  74). 
The  variety  called  Lawmmia  spimosa  is  larger  than  the 
other,  growing  to  a  height  of  fh>m  four  to  six  feet ;  its 
flowers  are  less  abundant  and  less  fhigrant,  but  have 
a  more  powerfully  coloring  property.  In  appearance 
both  plants  resemble  myrtle ;  the  flowers  (which  grow 
in  /clusters)  are  small  and  beautiftilly  white,  and  exhale 
an  agreeable  odor.  The  women  take  great  pleasure 
in  them.  They  hold  them  in  their  hand,  carry  them 
in  theb:  bosom,  and  keep  them  in  their  apartments  to 
perfimie  the  air  (comp.  Cant,  i,  18).  To  prepare  the 
leaves  for  the  use  to  which  the  plant  is  so  generally 
applied  by  the  women  of  Egypt,  they  are  gathered 
about  the  commencement  of  spring,  and,  having  been 
exposed  to  the  air  till  thoroughly  dry,  are  reduced  to 
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powder,  which  being  afterward  made  into  a  paste,  b 
then  fit  for  use.  This  paste  requires  about  five  hours 
to  dry  upon  whatever  part  it  may  be  laid,  and  the  red 
tinge  it  imparts  is  durable.  It  was  anciently  applied 
to  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet,  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  to  the 
hair.  Brides  in  Persia  are  still  thus  ornamented  on 
the  night  before  marriage  (Sir  Wm.  Ouseley*s  Travels 
in  Pershf  iii,  665).  From  the  appearance  of  the  nails 
of  mummies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  used  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Egyptians  as  it  is  by  their  de- 
scendants in  the  present  day.  The  expression  render- 
ed in  Deut.  xxi,  12,  in  directing  the  treatmej^of  a  fe- 
male captive,  **  pare  her  nails,"  is  supposdflb  mean 
"  adorn  her  nails,"  and  would  imply  the  antiquity  of 
this  practice,  although  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
marginal  reading,  **■  sufier  to  grow,"  is  the  more  cor- 
rect sense,  as  an  act  of  mourning.     See  Paiht. 

For  the  scientific  classification  of  this  plant,  see  the 
Penmf  CydopcBdia,  s.  v.  Lawsonia.  The  shrub  is  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Sonnini,  TrcKodt^  i,  164 ;  see  also 
Oedmann,  Samml,  i,  91 ;  vi,  102  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  TrM, 
p.  603 ;  Shaw,  TVov.  p.  108 ;  Hartmann,  Hebrder,  ii, 
866  sq. ;  Russel,  Aleppo,  I,  184 ;  Mariti,  p.  641 ;  For- 
skal,  Flor,  p.  66 ;  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  p.  442 ;  Lane, 
Mod,  Eg,  i,  62 ;  RosenmuUer,  Bib,  Bot.  p.  138 ;  Wilkin- 
son,  Anc,  Eg,  ii,  846.    See  Botany. 

CamphuyBen,  Thbodob  Raphblsz,  a  Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1680  at  Gorkum.  He  was  first 
a  landscape  painter,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  art. 
Afterward,  having  devoted  himself  to  theological  stud- 
ies, he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socinians.  He 
was  expelled  from  his  parish,  Yleuten,  and  died  at 
Doccum  in  1626.  He  published  Theolf^giache  Werche 
(Amst.  1667,  8vo;  1672,  4to),  and  a  rh3rmed  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  in  Dutch,  1680.  A  biography  of 
Camphuysen  was  published  by  Kropman  (Amsterdam, 
1804).— Hoefer,  Biog.  GhUraJk,  viii,  899. 

Campian,  Edmdxd,  an  English  apostate  and  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  in  London  in  1640,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Oxford, 
where  he  made  an  oration  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
her  visit  to  that  University.  Afterward  he  passed 
over  into  Lreland,  and  about  1671  proceeded  to  Douai, 
where  he  openly  renounced  the  Reformed  faith.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted  a  Jesuit  in  1678.  ^e 
was  sent  by  Gregory  XIII,  along  with  the  Jesuit  Par- 
sons, into  England,  in  June,  1680.  Here  he  perform- 
ed all  the  duties  of  a  zealous  provincial,  and  diligent- 
ly propagated  his  opinions.  In  1681  he  printed  iZo- 
tionet  10  obloH  certaminU  in  cau$d  Jldei  reddkat  Acade-^ 
vncU  AngUa.  It  was  afterward  printed  in  English, 
and  ably  refuted  by  Whitaker.  His  activity  at  length 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  Walsingbam,  the  Sec- 


retary of  State,  and  he  was  arrested,  carried  to  the 
Tower,  and  put  cruelly  to  the  torture,  which  he  bore 
courageously.  On  the  Ist  of  December,  1581,  he,  to- 
gether with  several  other  Romish  priests,  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  Other  woiks 
of  Campian  are  Narraiio  de  DivorUo  Henrid  VIII 
(Douai,  1622) ;  Epistolcs  ad  Mercurianum  (the  general 
of  the  Jesuits ;  Antwerp,  1631) ;  a  Uittory  ^f  Irelamd 
(Dublin,  1638,  foL).  A  volume  of  Orationes,  Ejristoloj 
and  his  treatise  De  Imitatione  Ehdorica,  were  published 
in  one  volume  at  Ingolstadt  (1602).  His  life  was 
written  by  Paul  Bombino,  a  Jesuit  (best  edition,  Man- 
tua, 1620,  8vo).— Hume,  Hyiortf  of  England^  ch.  xli; 
Hook,  i:cc/.£ic|^.  iii,  428. 

Campian  Manusorlpt  (Codex  CaxpiIkus,  so 
called  from  the  Abb6  des  Camps,  who  presented  it  to 
Louis  XIY  in  1707),  a  beautiful  little  Greek  MS.  of 
the  four  Gospels  in  very  neat  uncial  letters,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  ninth  Or  tenth  century.  It  was  used 
by  Wetstein,  re-examined  by  Scholz,  copied  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  collated  by  Tregelles.  It  contains  many 
good  readings.  Besides  the  indications  of  sections  in 
the  margin,  there  are  also  scholia,  some  of  them  in  the 
most  minute  writing.  Besides  accents  and  breath- 
ings, the  words  are  marked  with  a  musical  notation. 
The  MS.  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris 
(where  it  is  numbered  48),  and  is  known  as  M  of  the 
Gospels.— Scrivener,  Introd,  to  N,  T,  p.  110.  See  Ma»- 
uscBiPTs,  Biblical. 
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Specimen  of  the  Codex  Csmpianus  (containing  Matt  lil,  11 : 
ir*o-M  fiov  ipxafie). 

Camp-meetiiig,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  class 
of  religious  meetings  held  in  the  open  air.  **  The  first 
camp-meeting  in  the  United  States  was  held  in  1799, 
on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  in  Kentucky.  Two  broth- 
ers by  the  name  of  M'Gee,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  one 
a  Methodist,  being  on  a  religious  tour  from  Tennessee, 
where  the  former  was  settled,  to  a  place  called  the 
*  Barrens,'  near  Ohio,  stopped  at  a  settlement  on  the 
river  to  attend  a  sacramental  occasion  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Greedy,  a  Presbyterhin.  John  M'Gee,  the 
Methodist,  was  invited  to  preach  first,  and  did  so  with 
great  liberty  and  power.  His  brother  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoge  followed  him  with  sermons,  with  remarkable  ef- 
fect The  Spirit  was  copiously  poured  forth  upon  the 
people,  and  produced  tears  of  contrition  and  shouts  of 
Joy.  Rev.  Messrs.  M*Greedy,  Hoge,  and  Rankins,  all 
Presbyterians,  left  the  house,  but  the  M^Gees  were 
too  powerfully  affected  themselves  to  flee,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  so  much  interest.  John  was  expected 
to  preach  again ;  but  when  the  time  arrived,  he  arose 
and  informed  the  people  that  the  overpowering  nature 
of  his  feelings  would  not  allow  of  his  preaching,  and 
exhorted  them  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  God.  Cries 
and  sobs  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
excitement  was  indescribable.  When  the  noise  of 
this  extraordinary  movement  reached  the  surrounding 
country,  the  people  rushed  to  see  what  these  things 
meant,  for  they  had  never  heard  of  the  like  before. 
By  this  means  the  meeting-house  was  immediately 
overflowed.  An  altar  was  therefore  erected  unto  the 
Lord  in  the  fbrest.  This  gave  a  new  impulse  to  pub- 
lic interest,  and  many  came  from  every  direction,  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  for  encampment,  and 
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nDtined  soTvral  dAjs,  dwelling  in  tents.  It  was  a 
wolklerfiil  occasion.  Sectarian  divisions  seemed  to 
hsTe  been  forgotten  in  the  general  concern  for  the 
prevalence  of  spiritaal  religion.  The  services  were 
eondncted  by  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  refuH  was  nnparalleleid,  and  suggested  another 
meeting  of  the  kind,  which  was  held  on  the  Muddy 
River ;  and  still  another,  on  what  was  called  the  Ridge, 
both  of  which  were  attended  by  immense  throngs.  By 
a  prudent  et^mate,  it  was  reckoned  that  one  hundred 
Knils  were  *  added  to  the  Lord'  at  the  last-named  meet- 
bg.  F^m  this  unpremeditated  beginning  these  meet- 
ings were  extended,  increasing  in  power  and  use- 
ftilness,  under  the  special  direction  of  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists.  Because  of  tliis  union  of  sects  in 
their  support,  they  were  called  *  general  camp-meet- 
ings.' It  is  said  that  the  roads  leading  to  the  grove 
where  tiiey  were  held  were  literally  crowded,  and  that 
enthe  neighborhoods  were  forsaken  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. A  Presbyterian  minister  calculated  that  there 
vere  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons  present  at  one 
meeting  held  in  Kentucky.  At  length,  however,  the 
Presbyterians  gradually  retired  from  tiie  field;  but 
the  Methodists  carried  them  into  other  parts  of  the 
coontry,  till  they  became  general  in  the  connection. 
With  more  or  less  efficacy,  they  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  not,  however,  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  some,  and  misgivings  with  many  others 
in  regard  to  their  expediency"  (Estojf  on  Caa^hmeet- 
M^,  p:7-U). 

The  camp-meetings  were  introduced  into  England 
by  Bev.  Lorenzo  Dow  (q.  v.),  an  earnest  Methodist 
preacher,  who,  after  laboring  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
Isnd  as  an  independent  itinerant,  and  finding,  in  1807, 
a  general  religious  interest  in  Stafibrdshire,  suggest- 
ed to  the  people  the  plan  of  camp -meetings.  The 
people  immediately  adopted  it.  A  fiag  was  hoisted 
on  Mow  Hill ;  the  population  gathered  to  it  from  all 
the  snrroundinK  regions,  and  the  first  English  camp- 
meeting  was  held.  William  Clowes  and  Hugh  Bourne, 
who  were  among  the  most  zeabus  and  uselhl  laymen 
hi  the  revivals  of  that  period,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  first  meetinp^s.  Bourne  vindicated  them  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  called  forth  counter  publications  from  the 
preachers  of  Bursldm  and  Macclesfield  circuits.  As 
it  was  alleged  that  many  excesses  attended  such  out- 
door services,  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  1807,  de- 
dared,  **  It  is  our  judgment  that,  even  supposing  such 
meetings  to  be  allowable  in  America,  they  are  highly 
improper  in  England,  and  likely  to  be  (Reductive  of 
considerable  mischief,  and  we  disclaim  connection 
with  them."  Their  advocates,  however,  continued  to 
hold  them.  Hugh  Bourne,  who  aroused  the  people  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire  with  his  ex- 
hortations and  prayers,  was  expelled  in  1808  from  the 
connection  by  the  Bnislem  Quarterly  Meeting;  and, 
two  years  later,  Clowes,  who  continued  to  attend  the 
eamp-meetings,  was  ^so  expelled.  Clowes  commenced 
a  course  of  home-missionary  labors,  giving  up  his  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose.  In  1810  the  **  Primitive  Methi 
odist**  denomination  was  organized,  which  sanctioned 
tlw  habit  of  preaching  in  camp-meetings,  as  well  as  in 
market-places  and  on  the  highways.  See  Mbtho- 
MSTS,  Pbimitivb.  The  Wc«leyan  Conference  has 
never  taken  back  its  disapproval  of  the  camp-meetings ; 
but  the  Wesleyans  in  Ireland  comn^nced  to  hold  camp- 
meetings  in  1860,  and  their  organ.  The  Irish  Evangdist, 
took  ground  in  Ikvor  of  them.  See  An  Essay  on 
CnapHReefm^  (N.  T.  1849) ;  Stevens,  Bist,  of  Meth- 
cdism,  iii,  224 ;  Bangs,  History  of  M,  E.  Chtrch,  ii, 
101;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Mtthodlsm,  p.  146,  468; 
Pewter,  Camp-Meimgs  (N.  T.  24mo} ;  M€th,  Quart,  Bb- 
Me«,1861,p.582. 

CaimiB,  Jbah  Pikbrb,  Bishop  of  Belley,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1582,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  Aug.  81, 
1609.  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  his 
diocese,  especially  in  reforming  abuses,  and  endeavor- 
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ing  to  bring  back  the  monks  and  nuns  to  a  regular 
life.  On  the  Utter  point  he  was  rigid.  In  1629  he 
resigned  his  see,  and  retired  into  the  abbey  of  Aulnai, 
given  to  him  by  the  Ung  upon  his  resignation  of  his 
bishopric.  He  afterward  entered  the  Hospital  of  In- 
curables of  Paris,  where  he  died,  April  26, 1658.  The 
number  of  his  writings  is  inunense ;  the  Abb6  Le  Clerc 
attributes  to  him  more  than  two  hundred  volumes,  con« 
sisting  of  controversial,  moral,  and  devout  treatises, 
sermons,  letters,  and  religious  novels.  He  was  a  bit- 
ter and  sarcastic  foe  of  the  Mendicant  orders. — Lan- 
don,  Ecd,  Dictionary,  ii,  526;  Kiceron,  Mimoires, 
xxxvi,  92. 

Cana  (Kavo),  a  town  hi  Gainee,  not  fiur  from  Ca- 
pernaum, and  on  higher  ground ;  it  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii,  1-11 ;  iv, 
46),  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv,  46-54),  and  also 
as  the  native  place  of  the  apostie  Nathaniel  (xxi,  2). 
Tkis  Cana  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  village  of  Galilee  (Xffe, 
§  16,  64;  War,  i,  17,  5).  The  site  has  usually  been 
identified  with  the  present  Kefr  Kmna,  a  small  place 
about  four  miles  north-east  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tiberias.  It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantiy 
situated  on  the  descent  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  south- 
west, and  surrounded  by  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
fruit-trees.  There  is  a  large  spring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, enclosed  by  a  wall,  which,  if  this  be  the  Cana  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  is  doubtiess  that  from  which  wa- 
ter was  drawn  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  visit.  It  is 
also  observable  that  water-pots  of  compact  limestone 
are  still  used  in  tliis  neighborhood,  and  some  old  ones 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  shown  as  those  which  once 
contained  the  miraculous  wine.  Here  are  alf  o  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  church,  said  to  stand  over  the  house 
in  which  the  miracle  was  performed,  and — doubtiess 
much  older — the  fountain  firom  which  the  water  for 
the  miracle  was  brought  (Mlslin,  iii,  448-446).  The 
Christians  of  the  village  are  entirely  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  "  water-pots  of  stone"  were  shown  to 
M.  Lamartine,  though  at  Willibald's  visit,  centuries 
before,  there  had  been  but  one  remaining  (Early  Trav, 
p.  16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  six  jars  were 
brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to 
exist  in  the  Mus6e  d* Angers  (see  M.  Didron's  Essays 
in  the  Annales  ArdUoloyiqutSy  xi,  5 ;  xiii,  2).  Thm 
is  also  shown  a  house  said  to  be  that  of  Nathaniel. 
Kefr  Kenna  has  been  visited  and  described  by  most 
travellers  in  Palestine.  The  tradition  identifyiDg  this 
village  with  Cana  is  certainly  of  considerable  age 
(see  Hegesippus,  p.  5).  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
Ubald  (the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century),  who  vis- 
ited it  h)  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor ;  and  again  in 
that  of  Phocas  (twelfth  centuiy ;  see  Beland,  p.  680). 
Saewulf,  who  visited  Palestine  hi  A.D.  1102,  says, 
*'  Six  miles  to  the  N.K  of  Nazareth,  on  a  hill,  is  Cana 
of  Galilee"  {EaHy  Trao,  in  Pal,  p.  47).  Marinus  Sa- 
nutus,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  describes  Cana  as 
lying  north  of  Sepphoris,  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill, 
with  a  broad  fertile  plain  in  frx>nt  (Gesta  Dei^  p.  258). 
Quaresmius  states  that  in  his  time  (A.D.  1620)  two 
Canas  were  pointed  out  (Elvdd,  ii,  852). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V. 

There  is  a  mined  place  called  Kana  eUJelil,  about 
eight  mOes  N.  j^  E.  from  Nazareth,  which  Dr.  Bobinson 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  more  probable  site  of  Cana. 
His  reasons,  which  are  certainly  of  considerable  weight 
(especially  the  strict  agreement  of  the  name,  *'  Cana  of 
Galilee"),  may  be  seen  in  Biblical  Researches,  iii,  204- 
208.  They  are  combated  by  De  Saulcy  (Narrative, 
ii,  820).  According  to  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii, 
121),  few  Moslems  of  the  vicinity  know  of  the  epitiiet 
el-Jelil  as  applied  to  the  place.  Dr.  Robinson  says, 
"  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  wady  coming 
down  frt)m  Jefat,  Just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain 
el-Buttauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting 
tell,  and  overlooUng  the  plain.    The  situation  b  fine. 
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It  was  onoe  a  conBidermble  village  of  weU-bnilt  honaes, 
now  deserted.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  in  rains. 
There  are  also  several  arches  belonging  to  modem 
honses,  but  we  could  discover  ■»  tiacea  of  antiquity" 
(^LcUer  Bib,  Re»ecarche$^  p.  108). 

The  Old  Testament  mentions  two  other  places  by  the 
same  name  (Kanah),  one  on  the  boundary  between 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh,  xvi,  8 ;  xvii,  9, 10),  the 
other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28).  The  Syr- 
lac  has  Katna  for  the  Cana  of  the  Gospels ;  and  this 
compares  somewhat  with  the  Ittak-kasan  (q.  v.)  on  the 
border  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  18),  which  appears  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Kef^  Kenna. 
Whether  the  Galilean  village  Kanah  (HSS)  mentbn- 
•d  in  the  Talmud  (Yuckas.  57)  is  the  same  with  Cana 
of  Galilee,  is  uncertain  (oomp.  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  115). 

There  are  treatises  on  various  points  connected  with 
Christ^s  first  miracle  at  Cana,  in  Latin,  by  Brendel 
(Isenb.1785),  Bashuysen  (Serv.1726),  Georgius  (Viteb. 
1744),  Hebenstreit  (Jen.  1698),  Hoheisel  (Gedan.  1782), 
Mayer  (Gryph.  1708),  Oeder  (Onold.  1721),  Sommel 
(Lund.  1773),  Tabing  (Brem.  1693),  Vechncr  (Helm. 
1640) ;  and  in  German  by  Flatt  (in  Saskind's  Magaz. 
xiv,  78  sq.). 

Ca^naSn  (Heb.  Kena'any  *j993,  perhaps  law;  Sept 
and  N.  T.  Xavaitv ;  Josephus  Xavdavof),  the  name  of 
a  man  and  of  a  country  peopled  by  his  descendants. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah 
(Gen.  X,  6;  1  Chron.  i,  8;  comp.  Josephn^  Ant,  i,  6, 
4).  B.C.  poet  2514.  The  transgression  of  his  &ther 
Ham  (Gen.  ix,  22-27),  to  which  some  suppose  Canaan 
to  have  been  in  some  way  a  party,  gave  occasion  to 
Koah  to  pnmounce  that  doom  on  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  which  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  made 
known  to  him  by  one  of  those  extemporaneous  inspi- 
rations with  which  the  patriarchal  fathers  appear  in 
other  instances  to  have  been  &vored.  See  Blbssino. 
That  there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  descendants  of  Canaan  were  cursed  as  an  immedi- 
ate eontequmcB  of  the  transgression  of  Ham,  is  shown 
by  Professor  Bush,  who,  in  his  NoUi  en  Genesisj  has 
fairly  met  the  difficulties  of  the  subject— Kitto,  Cy- 
clop, s.  V.     See  Ham. 

The  posterity  of  Canaan  was  numerous.  His  eld- 
est  son,  Zidon,  founded  the  ci^  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  father  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phoenicians.  Ca- 
naan had  ten  other  sons,  who  were  fiithers  of  as  many 
tribes,  dwelling  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Gen.  x,  15-19 ; 
1  Chron.  1, 18).  It  is  believed  that  Canaan  lived  and 
died  in  Palestine,  which  from  him  was  called  the  land 
of  Canaan.     See  Canaanitb. 

2.  The  simple  name  *'  Canaan"  Is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  country  itself — more  generally  styled 
"  the  land  of  C."  It  b  so  in  Zeph.  ii,  5 ;  and  we  also 
find  "  Language  of  C."  (Isa.  xix,  18) ;  *•  Wars  of  C." 
(Jodg.  iu,  1);  "Inhabitants  of  C."  (Exod.  xv,  15); 
»* King  of  C-  (Judg.  iv,  2,  28,  24;  v,  19);  "Daugh- 
ters of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii,  1,  6,  8 ;  xxxvi,  2) ;  "  King- 
doms of  C."  (Psa.  cxxxv,  11).  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where  it  is 
concealed  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  being  translated. 
These  are,  Isa.  xxiii,  8,  "traffickers,"  and  xxiii,  11, 
"the  merchant  city;"  Hos.  xii,  2,  "He  is  a  mer- 
chant ;"  Zeph.  i,  11, "  merchant-people."— Smith,  Diet. 

8.  V.      See  COMMERCB. 

Land  of  Canaan  O^JS  -jf^K,  according  to  some, 
from  its  being  low;  see  2  Chron!  xxviii,  19;  Job  xl, 
12,  among  other  passages  in  which  the  verb  is  used), 
a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiii,  12 ;  Dent  xi,  80),  and  between 
those  waters  and  the  Mediterranean ;  specially  opposed 
to  the  "land  of  Gilead"— that  is,  the  hii^h  Uble-land 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii,  26, 82 ;  xxxiii, 
51 ;  Josh,  xxii,  82 ;  see  also  Gen.  xii,  5 ;  xxiii,  2, 19 ; 
Txxi,  18;  xxxiii,  18;  xxxv,  6;  xxxvii,  1;  xlviii,  4, 


7;  xlix,80;  Knm.  xiii,  2, 17 ;  xxxiii,  40,  51;  Josh, 
xvi,  2;  Judg.  xxi,  12).  True,  the  district  to  which 
the  name  of  "low  bmd"  is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots:  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
18X  Hebroo  (xxiii,  19),  Bethel  (xxxv,  6),  Bethlehem 
(xlviii,  7),  Shfloh  (Josh,  xxi,  2;  Judg.  xxi,  12)|  which 
are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of  Canaan."  But, 
high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are  several  things 
which  must  always  have  prevented  it  from  leaving  a 
mariced  impression  of  general  elevation.  These  are,' 
(1),  that  remarkable,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  which 
the  eye  ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills,  a  fea* 
ture  of  the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself  most 
indelibly  on  the  recollection ;  (2),  the  still  deeper  and 
more  remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  die  Jor- 
dan valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded 
fh>m  almost  any  of  the  heights  of  Central  Palestine ; 
and,  (3),  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which,  from  their  distance,  have  the  effect  more  of  an 
enormous  cliff  than  of  a  mountain  range — looking 
down  on  the  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  Of  Canaan, 
and  furnishing  a  constant  standard  of  height  before 
which  every  tihing  is  dwarfed.  These  considerationa 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  But 
this  is  not  countenanced  by  Scripture.  Canaan  was 
the  son  of  Ham.  He  and  his  whole  family  colonized 
Western  Syria,  and  while  the  whole  region  took  his 
name,  difiterent  sections  of  it  were  called  after  his  sons 
(Gen.  X,  15-20).  Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his 
descendants  colonized  the  country  of  Aram  (Gen.  x, 
21-81).  On  the  other  hand,  Aram  cannot,  at  least  ab- 
solutely, be  termed  a  "highland  region."  It  com- 
prised the  vast  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  westward  to  the  Orontes  and  Anti-Libanus.  Ca- 
naan, on  the  whole,  however,  is  rather  a  hilly  country, 
with  strips  of  plain  along  the  coast  In  one  passage 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  low  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(Gren.  xiii,  12).  In  short,  the  terms  Aram  and  Ci^ 
naan,  if  bestowed  with  any  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive elevation  of  the  respective  countries,  have  a  mere- 
ly relative  significance ;  the  latter  lying  nearer  the 
sea-coast,  while  the  former— especially  that  part  of  it 
where  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  originated — u  situated 
toward  the  interior  bead-waters  of  the  great  river  £a- 
phrates.     See  Aram. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  Canaan  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  Bible.  On  the  west, 
the  sea  was  its  border  from  Sidon  to  Gaza  (Gen.  x, 
19).  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  a  line  running 
from  Gaza  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in- 
cluding the  Judnan  hills,  but  excluding  the  country 
of  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  x,  19;  Num.  xiii,  29).  The 
Jordan  was  the  eastern  boundary ;  no  part  of  Canaan 
lay  beyond  that  river  (Num.  xxxiii,  51;  Exod.  xvi, 
35,  with  Josh,  v,  12;  xxii,  11.  See  Reland,  Palast, 
p.  8  sq.).  On  the  north,  Canaan  extended  as  far  as 
Hamath,  which  was  also  the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
"land  of  promise"  (Gen.  xvii,  8;  Num.  xxxiv,  8). 
The  coast  from  Sidon  northward  to  Arvad,  and  the 
ridge  of  Lebanon,  were  inhabited  by  Canaanitea, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in 
Canaan  proper  (Gen.  x,  15-19.  See  Bochart,  Opp,  i, 
308  sq. ;  Reland,  PaHaut,  p.  8  sq.).  For  geographical 
and  other  details,  see  Palestine. 

The  word  "Canaan,"  in  a  few  instances,  such  as 
Zeph.  ii,  5,  and  Matt  xv,  22,  was  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  (comp.  Mark 
vii,  26 ;  and  see  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxiii,  11).  In  the 
same  manner,  by  the  Greeks,  the  name  Xva  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  L  e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the  "  Tyr- 
ian  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  Palmtt.  p.  7, 
and  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  696),  and  by  the  later  Phos* 
niciaus,  both  of  Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  col- 
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onitf  in  Africa  (Kenrick,  Phcemcia,  p.  40,  42,  460). 
The  name  occurs  in  this  sense  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
^nmHumimimisimi^ 

JC  a     n     a     n    a    ,  land 
Hieroglyph  of  Canaan. 

nments  as  veil  as  on  Phcenician  coins  (Eckhel,  Docir. 
Num.  iv,  409),  and  was  not  even  unknown  to  the  Car- 
thaginians (Gresenius,  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Sprach.  p.  16). 
The  Sept  in  two  cases,  in  like  manner,  renders  the 
Hebrew  by  yytpa  rutv  ^oivucwv  (Exod.  xvi,  85 ;  Josh. 
V,  12;  comp.  v,  IX  as  they  do  **  Canaanites"  by 
toiVucfc-  Again,  in  Knm.  xiii,  29,  '*The  Hittites, 
and  the  Jebosites,  and  the  Amorites  dwell  in  the 
moontains ;  ctnd  the  Ccmaanitet  dweU  by  the  aea^  and  by 
Ae  eoatt  of  the  Jordan."  In  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7,  the  Ca- 
naonites  are  distingoished  from  the  Hiyites,  though 
the  latter  were  descended  from  Canaan ;  and  in  sev- 
eral passages  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  with  the 
ffittxtes,  Amorites,  Jebnsites,  etc.,  as  if  they  consti- 
tuted a  special  portion  of  the  population  (Exod.  ill,  8 ; 
Dent  vii,  1 ;  Josh,  iii,  10).  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  these  limited  applications  of  the  name  is, 
that  while  some  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  Syria 
retained  for  their  territories  the  name  of  their  common 
ancestor  Canaan,  others  preferred  taking,  as  a  dis- 
tiactire  appellation,  the  name  of  some  subsequent  head 
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or  chief  of  the  tribe.  The  very  same  practice  prevails 
to  this  day  among  the  great  tribes  of  Arabia. — Smith, 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.     See  Canaanite. 

CANAAN,  Lakguaoe  of  (1533  Hfito,  Up  of  Co- 
naan\  occurs  Isa.  six,  18,  where  it  undoubtedly  des- 
ignates the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  dweUing  in 
Palestine.  That  the  language  spoken  by  the  Canaan- 
ites was  substantially  identical  with  Hebrew  appears, 
1.  From  the  £act  that  the  proper  names  of  Canaanitish 
persons  and  places  are  Hebrew,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  et3nB[iologically  from  the  Hebrew  as  readily  as  He- 
brew proper  names  themselves  (thus  we  have  Abim- 
elech,  Kiijath-Sapher,  ete.) ;  2.  Close  as  was  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Canaanites,  there 
is  no  hint  of  their  needing  any  interpreter  to  mediate 
between  them,  which  renders  it  probable  that  their 
respective  languages  were  so  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  as  to  be  substantially  the  same ;  8.  The  remains 
of  the  Phoenician  language,  which  was  undoubtedly 
Canaanitish,  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  are  best  explained  frtmi  it,  which  proves  them  to 
be  substantially  the  same  language  (Bochart,  Geogr, 
Sacr.  ii,  col.  699  sq.,  ed.  1682). 

To  account  for  this,  some  have  supposed  that  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews  were  of  the  same  original 
stock,  and  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  their  being 
descended  from  different  branches  of  the  Noachic  fam- 
ily is  a  fiction  to  bo  put  to  the  account  of  national  big- 
otry on  the  part  of  the  writer.  But  this  is  a  hypothesis 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  which  carries  its  own 
confutation  in  itself;  for,  had  national  bigotry  directed 
the  writer,  he  would  have  excluded  the  Edomites,  the 
Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  from  the  Shemitic  family, 
as  well  as  the  Canaanites ;  nay,  he  would  hardly  have 
allowed  the  Canaanites  to  claim  descent  fW>m  the  right- 
eous Noah.  The  list  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  xi  is  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  unfettered 
scholars  of  Germany  as  a  valuable  and  trustworthy 
document  (Knobel,  Vdlkertafel  der  Genew,  1860;  Ber- 
theau,  BeUrdffe,  p.  174,  179).  See  Ethnoorapht. 
But  if  these  were  different  races,  how  came  they  to 
have  the  same  language?  Knobel  thiiiks  that  the 
country  was  first  occupied  by  a  Shemitic  race,  the  de- 
scendante  of  Lud,  and  that  the  Hamites  were  immi- 
grante  who  adopted  the  language  of  the  country  into 
which  they  came  (p.  204  sq.).  On  the  other  hand, 
Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  Abra- 
ham acquired  the  language  of  the  country  into  which 
he  came,  and  that  Hebrew  is  consequently  a  Hamitic 
and  not  a  Shemitic  language  (Grotius,  Dissert,  de  Lmg, 
ffeb.j  prefixed  to  his  Commentary;  Le  Clerc,  De  Liny. 
Heb, ;  Beke,  Origines  BibHoce,  p.  230 ;  Winning,  Jfa»- 
uai  of  Compar.  Phiiology^  p.  276) :  by  some  later  writ- 
ers Abraham's  native  tongue  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Indo- Germanic  or  Arian.  On  the  contrary,  most 
maintain  that  Abraham  reteined  the  use  of  the  pri- 
meval language,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Canaan ; 
contending  that,  had  he  borrowed  the  language  of  the 
country  into  which  he  came,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  less  pure  language  than  the  Hebrew,  and  we 
should  have  found  in  it  traces  of  idolatrous  notions 
and  usages  (Hftvemick,  Einleit.  161,  E.  T.  p.  188 ;  Pa- 
reau,  Inst.  Inierp.  p.  25,  E.  T.  i,  27).  This  last  is  the 
oldest  opinion,  and  .there  is  much  to  be  urged  in  ite 
favor.  It  leaves,  however,  the  close  affinity  of  the 
language  of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  Canaanites  un- 
accounted for.  The  hypothesis  that  Abraham  ac- 
quired the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  this 
remained  in  his  family,  if  admissible,  would  account 
not  only  for  the  affinity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
tongues,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  Abraham  and  his 
son  made  themselves  understood  in  Egypt,  and  for  the 
affinity  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  several  modem 
African  languages  with  the  Hebrew.  (See  Bleek, 
Einleit.  ins  A,  T.  p.  61  sq. ;  J.  G.  MOller,  in  Herzog*s 
ReaJUEncyUop.  vii,  240.)— Kitto,  s.  v. 
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Ca'na&Dlta  (Heb.,  usnallj-  in  the  sing.,  and  with ' 
the  art,  hak-Kenadm^,  "^^^SH,  i.  e.  accurately  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  usage  [Gesenios,  Heb.  Gram,  §  107], 
**the  Canaanite;"  but  in  the  Auth.yer8.,  with  few 
exceptions,  rendered  as  plural,  and  therefore  indis- 
tinguishable from  0*^3993,  KenaSmm',  which  also, 
but  unfrequently,  occurs ;  Sept.  generally  XavavaXo^ 
[or  XavavaXot] ;  but  ^oiwi^,  Ezod.  vi,  15 ;  oomp.  Josh. 
Y,  1 ;  Vulg.  Chammeus),  properly  a  desi^poation  of  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  grandson 
of  Noah,  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the 
adjoining  districts.     See  Camaax. 

1.  Component  7V»6ef. — ^1.  These  are  most  fiwquent- 
ly  enumerated  in  the  formula  used  in  the  command 
and  statement  of  their  extermination  by  the  Israel- 
ites, which,  however,  assumes  the  foUoidng  different 
shapes: 

(1.)  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites,  Perlzzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebnsites.  This  is  the 
usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the  order  of 
the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii,  8, 17;  xxiii,  28; 
xxxiii,  2 ;  xxxiv,  11 ;  Dent,  xx,  17 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  xii, 
8 ;  Judg.  iii,  6.  In  Exod.  xiii,  5,  the  same  names  are 
given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizsites. 

(2.)  With  the' addition  of  the  Girgashites,  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Dent,  vii,  1 ;  Josh,  iii, 
10 ;  xxiv,  11).  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  the 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix,  8  (comp.  Ear.  ix,  1). 

(8.)  In  Exod.  xxiii,  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  tiie 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

(4.)  The  list  often  nations  in  Gen.  xv,  19-21  (where 
the  Kenites,  the  Kenizsites,  and  the  Kadmonites  are 
added),  includes  some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  prob- 
ably some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

(5.)  In  1  Kings  ix,  20,  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
fh>m  the  list. 

2.  Besides  these  there  were  several  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  northward.  These  were  the  Arlutes,  Si- 
nites,  Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and  Hamathites  (Gen.  x, 
17, 18),  with  whom,  of  course,  the  Israelites  had  no 
concern.  There  were  also  other  tribes  of  Canaanitish 
origin  (or  possibly  other  names  given  to  some  of  those 
already  mentioned),  who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Is- 
raelites. The  chief  of  these  were  the  Amalekites,  the 
Anakites,  and  the  Rephaim  (or  **g^nts,''  as  they  are 
firequentiy  called  in  our  translation).  See  each  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  in  their  alphabetical 
place. 

II.  Geographical  DittrHmtum.—ln  this  respect  the 
term  '*  Canaanite*'  is  used  in  two  senses,  a  limited 
and  a  wide  application. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  '*the  Canaanites'*  only— the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland,  i.  e.  "  who  dwelt  by  the  sea 
and  by  the  coasts  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii,  29).  The 
whole  of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  might,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  in  some  sense  called  a  **  lowland"  as  compared 
with  the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east ; 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
was  still  more  emphatically  a  "  lowland."  (a.)  There 
were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah, 
and  Ephraim— the  Shephelah,  or  plain  of  Philistia,  on 
the  south ;  that  of  Sharon,  between  Jaffii  and  Carmel ; 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  rear  of  the  bay 
of  Akka;  and,  lastiy,  the  pkin  of  Phoenicia,  contain- 
ing Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation. 
(6.)  But  separated  entirely  from  these  was  the  still 
lower  region  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  Arabah  (q.  v.), 
the  modem  GMr^  a  region  which  extended  in  length 
from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  fttmi 
8  to  14.  The  climate  of  these  sunken  regions,  espe- 
cially of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tribe.     **  Amalek" — so  runs  one  of  the  eariiest  and 


most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Bai|^ 
ture — '*  Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  south;  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell 
in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan"  (Num.  uii,  29).  This 
describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few  years  only 
before  the  conquest.  But  there  had  been  Uttle  or  no 
variation  for  centuries.  In  the  notice  which  purports 
to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite 
tribe— as  distinguished  firom  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants  of 
Canaan— are  given  as  on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to 
Gasa,  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Sodom,  Gomomh, 
and  Lasha  (afterward  Callirrfaoe),  on  the  shore  of  the 
present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x,  18-20).  In  Josh,  xi,  8,  at 
a  time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the  west- 
em  country,  this  is  expressed  more  broadly.  **  The 
Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west"  is  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Amorite  who  held  "the  moun- 
tain" in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  Josh,  xiii,  2,  8, 
we  are  told  with  more  detail  that  "all  the  'circles' 
(n'lb*^^a)  of  the  Philistines . . .  tcom  Sihor  (?  the  Watfy 
eUArUK)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the  Ca- 
naanite." Later  still,  the  Canaanites  are  still  dwell- 
ing in  the  upper  part  of  tiie  Jordan  Valley — Betb- 
shean ;  the  plain  of  Esdraelon— Taanach,  Ibleam,  and 
Megiddo ;  the  plain  of  Sharon — Dor ;  and  also  on  tfaa 
plain  of  Phcenicia — ^Aocho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  col- 
lected thtf  chariots  which  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
their  armies  (Judg.  i,  19;  iv,  8;  Josh,  xvii,  16),  and 
which  could  indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these 
level  lowlands  (Stanley,  8mm  and  Paktt,  p.  184). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites,  specially  so  called,  were  not 
only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the  richest  and 
most  important  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why — 

2.  The  name  "Canaanite"  is  also  applied  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
as  we  have  already  seen  was  the  case  with  "  Canaan." 
Instances  of  this  are  Gen.  xii,  6 ;  Num.  xxi,  3,  where 
the  name  is  applied  to  dwellen  in  the  south,  who  in 
xiii,  29,  are  called  Amalekites ;  Judg.  i,  10,  with  which 
comp.  Gren.  xiv,  18,  and  xiii,  18,  and  Josh,  x,  5,  where 
Hebron,  the  highest  land  in  Palestine,  is  stated  to  be 
Amorite;  and  Gen.  xiii,  12,  where  the  **land  of  Ca- 
naan" is  distinguished  frx>m  the  very  Jordan  Valley  it- 
self. See  also  Gen.  xxiv,  8,  87 ;  oomp.  xxviii,  2,  6 ; 
Exod.  xiii,  11 ;  comp.  6.  But  in  many  of  its  occurs 
rences  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  which  category  to  place 
the  word.  Thus,  in  Gen.  i,  1^:  if  the  floor  of  Atad 
was  at  Bethhogla,  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan, 
"the  Canaanites"  must  be  intended  in  the  narrower 
and  stricter  sense ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants 
of  the  land"  appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general. 
Again,  in  Gen.  x,  18, 19,  where  some  believe  the  tribe 
to  be  intended,  Gesenins  takes  it  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in  these  and  other  sim- 
ilar instances,  allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the 
different  dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  com- 
pared were  composed ;  and,  besides  this,  it  is  diflicult 
to  estimate  how  accurate  a  knowledge  the  IsraeliteB 
may  have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from 
whom  they  had  been  entirely  removed  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  thought 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  Again,  before  we  can  solve  such 
questions,  we  ought  aXao  to  know  more  than  we  do  of 
the  usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  differed 
not  only  fh>m  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a  mate- 
rial degree  firom  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  diy  of  Helvon,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interehangeably 
Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third  passage  (Gen. 
xxiii)  called  the  children  of  Heth,  or  Hittites  (comp. 
also  xxvii,  46,  with  xxviii,  1,  6).     The  Canaanites 
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vho  wen  dwelling  in  the  Und  of  the  sonih  when  the 
Imelites  ihade  their  attack  on  it  may  have  been  driven 
to  these  higher  and  more  barren  grounds  by  some 
other  tribes,  possibly  by  the  Philistines  who  displaoed 
the  Avites,  also  dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut. 
ii,  28).  See  Kurtz,  Hiat,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  voL  i, 
§  45.— Smith,  Diet,  s.  v. 

III.  StMiory  of  the  CamianUuk' Raee.-^TYui  Israel- 
ites  were  delivered  from  Egypt  under  Moses,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  poseession  of  the  land  which  God 
had  promised  to  their  fathers.  This  country  was  then 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  as  described 
above.  These  nations,  and  especially  the  six  or  seven 
flo  fireqnently  mentioned  by  name,  the  Israelites  were 
eommanded  to  dispossess  and  utterly  to  destroy  (Exod. 
niii,  28;  Num.  xxiuii,  58;  Deut.  xx,  16, 17).  The 
destruction,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  at 
once.  The  promise  on  the  part  of  God  was  that  he 
would  **  put  out  those  nations  by  little  and  little,"  and 
the  command  to  the  Israelites  corresponded  with  it; 
the  reason  given  being  **  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  in- 
oesse  upon  thee"  (Exod.  xxiii,  29 ;  Deut.  vH,  22). 

The  destructive  war  commenced  with  an  attack  on 
the  Israelites  by  Arad,  king  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
issued  in  the  destruction  of  several  cities  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Palestine,  to  which  the  name  of  Hor- 
mah  was  given  (Num.  xxi,  1-3).  The  Israelites,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  up  this  victory,  which  was  simply 
the  consequence  of  an  unprovoked  assault  im  them ; 
but  turning  back,  and  compassing  the  land  of  Edom, 
they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Amorites.  Their  pfissage  being  reftised,  and  an  at- 
tack made  on  them  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
they  not  only  forced  their  way  through  his  land,  but 
detizoyed  its  inhabitants,  and,  proceeding  onward  to- 
ward the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Bashan,  they  in  like 
mamier  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and 
slew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Rephaim, 
or  giants  (Deut.  ill,  11).  The  tract  of  which  they  thus 
benme  possessed  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.    See  Exode. 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and«  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  took  pos- 
aeasion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
destroyed  its  inhabitants.  Several  ciUes,  however, 
still  held  out,  particularly  Jebus,  afterward  Jerusalem, 
which  was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
T,  6),  and  Sidon,  which  seems  never  to  have  yielded  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  to  whom  it  was  nominally  allotted 
(Jodg.  ],  81).  Scattered  portions  also  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations  escaped,*  and  were  frequently  strong 
enough  to  harass,  though  not  to  dispossess,  the  Israel- 
ites. The  inhabitants  of  Gilieon,  a  tribe  of  the  Hi- 
rites,  made  peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus  escaped  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Individuals 
from  among  the  Canaanites  seem,  in  later  times,  to 
have  united  themselves,  in  some  way,  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  not  only  to  have  lived  in  peace,  but  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  places  of  honor  and  power : 
thus  Uriah,  one  of  David*s  captains,  was  a  Hittite 
(1  Cfanm.  xi,  41).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the 
kmgdom  had  attained  its  highest  glory  and  greatest 
power,  all  the  remnants  of  tiiese  nations  were  made 
tribotary,  and  bond-service  was  exacted  from  them 
(1  Kings  ix,  20).  The  Girgaahites  seem  to  have  been 
either  wholly  destroyed  or  absorbed  in  other  tribes. 
We  find  no  mention  of  them  subsequent  to  the  book 
of  Joehna;  and  the  opbnion  that  the  Gergesenes,  or 
Gadarenes,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were  their  de- 
■oeudants,  has  little  evidence,  except  the  simUarity 
of  names,  to  support  it  (RosenmQller,  Scholia  in  Gen, 
X,  16 ;  Belaud,  Paltsstma,  i,  27,  p.  138).  The  Anakites 
were  completely  destroyed  by  Joshua  except  in  three 
cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh,  xi,  21-23) ;  and 
the  powerful  nation  of  the  Amalekites,  many  times  de- 
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feated  and  continually  harassing  the  Israelites,  were 
at  last  totally  destroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv,  43).  Even  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  there  were  survivors 
of  five  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  with  whom  alliances 
had  beed  made  by  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  commands 
which  had  been  given  them.  Some  of  the  Canaanites, 
according  to  ancient  tradition  (see  D'Herbelot,  Bib" 
Uoth,  Orient,  s.  v.  Falasthin),  left  the  land  of  Canaan 
on  the  approach  of  Joshua,  and  emigrated  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  (to  Armenia,  according  to  Ritter,  Erdk,  vii, 
586).  Prooopius  (Z>e  BeUo  Vandalico,  ii,  10)  relates 
that  there  were  in  Numidia,  at  Tigisis  (TVn^),  two 
columns,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  Phoenician  char- 
acters, **  We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua, 
the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue."  (See  Bochart,  PhaUg, 
i,  24 ;  Michaelis,  Lowe  of  Mote^  art  81,  voL  i,  p.  176, 
Smith's  transl. ;  Bachiene,  I,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Sfid-^ 
leg.  i,  166  sq. ;  Hamelsveld,  iii,  81  sq.)— Kitto,  Cgdop. 
s.  V.     See  Phonicia. 

lY.  Ckaracterietice.  —  Beyond  their  chariots  (see 
above)  we  have  no  clew  to  any  manners  or  custonu 
of  the  Canaanites.  Like 
the  Phoenicians,  they  were 
probably  given  to  com- 
merce, and  thus  the  name 
doubtiess  became  in  later 
times  an  occasional  syno- 
nym for  a  merchant  (Job 
xli,  6;  Ppdv.  xxxi,  24; 
comp.  Isa.  xxiii,  8,  11; 
Hos.  xii,2;  Zeph.  1,11. 
See  Kenrick,  Pkcmiciay  p. 
232).  Under  the  name 
Kanana  they  appear  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments, 
distinguished  by  a  coat  of 
mail  and  helmet,  and  the 
use  of  spears,  javelins,  and 
a  battie-axe  similar  to 
that  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
i,  403,  abridgm.). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  littie  can  be  said. 
On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  x 
be  rightly  understood — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  af- 
finity between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is  the 
fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob,  shortiy  after  their  entrance 
to  the  country,  seem  able  to  hold  converse  with  them, 
and  also  that  the  names  of  Canaanite  persons  and 
places  which  we  possess  are  translatable  into  Hebrew. 
Such  are  Melchizedek,  Hamor,  Shechem,  Sisera,  Eph- 
rath,  and  also  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  places. 
(For  an  examination  of  this  interesting  but  obscure 
subject,  see  Gesenius,  Hebr.  Spr.  p.  223-225.)  See 
Canaan,  Lanouage  or. 

The  '*  Nethinim,"  or  servants  of  the  Temple,  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the  Israel- 
ites. See  Nethikim.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  fh>m  similar  sources, 
there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names  in  the  lists 
of  their  families  which  we  possess  in  Ezra  ii,  43-54; 
Neh.  vii,  46-56.  Several  of  the  names  in  these  cata- 
logues, such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Nephushim,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  we  know  to  be  foreign,  and  doubt- 
less others  would  be  found  on  examination.  The  Gib- 
eonites  especially  were  native  Canaanites,  who,  al- 
though reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  were  allowed  to 
exist  among  the  Israelites.     See  Gibeonitb. 

V.  Conquest  of  Conoan.—The  arbitrary  and  forci- 
ble invasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
the  violent  and  absolute  dispossession  of  its  inhabit- 
ants by  them,  and-  the  appropriation  of  their  property 
— above  all,  the  avowed  purpose  and  actual  warfare 
of  utter  extermination  on  their  part  respecting  those 
who  had  never  misused  them,  against  whom  they. 
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eoold  neitlier  exhibit  nor  pretend  to  any  raeh  dalm 
as  is  acknowledged  as  a  cause  of  hostility  or  right  to 
the  soil  among  civilized  nations,  has  given  grave  of- 
fenoe  to  modem  rationalists,  and  occasioned  no  little 
difficolty  to  pions  believers  in  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  example  has  even  been  pleaded  in 
Justification  of  the  shameftil  outrages  committed  by 
Christians  upon  the  North^American  Indians,  as  it 
'was  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  savage  campaigns 
against  the  peaoefol  and  highly  cultivated  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians ;  nor  can  it  b^  doubted  that  the  relent- 
less spirit  evinced  in  the  sanguinary  history  of  the 
Sxode  was  largely  reflected  in  the  stem  and  martial 
seal  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans.  Without  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  all  the  details  of  the  war  under 
Joshua,  which  in  some  instences  (e.  g.  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  punishment  of  Achan  [q.v.], 
who,  by  reason  of  his  complicity  with  the  Canaanites 
in  respect  to  the  ban  against  them,  was  regarded  as  a 
tiaitor,  and  dealt  with  summarily,  as  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, or  rather  by  **lynch-law")  appears  to  have  tran- 
scended even  the  rigorous  programme  contemplated 
in  ite  inception,  although  it  probably  went  no  farther 
in  severity  than  the  rode  judgment  of  Uioee  charged 
with  or  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  scheme  deem- 
ed needful  for  the  ends  in  view,  we  are  yet  called 
upon  to  investigate  the  grounds  upon  which  the  meas- 
ure, as  a  whole,  has  been  defended  or  may  be  justi- 
fied ;  and  this  is  the  more  imperative,  inasmuch  as  the 
warflure  and  occupation  themselves  were  not  simply 
iuffered  while  in  progress,  or  passed  over  as  unavoid- 
able after  their  occurrence,  but  positively,  repeatedly, 
and  strictly  enjoined,  with  all  Uieir  essential  features 
of  so-called  atrocity  or  injustice,  by  special  divine 
command,  accompanied  by  the  most  awfUl  sanctions 
direct  from  heaven  itself.  The  question  properly  re- 
lates to  two  somewhat  distinct  pointe :  1.  The  right 
ofthe  Israelites  to  tiie  territory  itself;  and,  2.  The  mo- 
rality of  wsrfkre  in  which  no  quarter  was  to  be  given, 
and  no  property  of  the  enemy  to  be  spared ;  the  con- 
sideration of  these,  however,  is  so  connected,  both  in 
the  similarity  ofthe  ol^ections  and  the  common  ground 
of  vindication,  that  we  may  most  conveniently  treat 
them  together. 

**Many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  dif- 
ficulty, that  an  allotment  of  the  world  was  made  by 
Noah  to  his  three  sons,  and  that  by  this  allotment  the 
Land  of  Promise  fill  to  the  share  of  Shem ;  that  the 
descendanto  of  Ham  were  therefore  usurpers  and  in- 
terlopers, and  that,  on  this  ground,  the  Israelites,  as 
the  descendanto  of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  dispossess 
them.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Eplphanius,  who 
thus  answered  the  objection  ofthe  Manicheans.  Oth- 
ers justify  the  war  on  the  ground  that  the  Canaanites 
were  the  first  aggressors — a  jostification  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  must  refer  for  a 
lengthened  investigation  of  the  subject  (Lowe  o/Mo- 
SM,  §  29,  vol.  i,  p.  Ul-179,  Smith's  transl.),  dissatis- 
fied  with  these  and  other  attempted  apologies,  asserto 
that  the  Israelites  had  a  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
as  the  common  pasture-land  of  their  herdsmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  undisturt>ed  possession  and  appropria- 
tion of  it  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  departure 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt ;  that  this  daim  had  never  been 
relinquished,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Canaanites, 
and  that  therefore  the  Israelites  only  took  possession 
of  that  whichJl)elonged  to  them.  The  same  hypoth- 
esis is  maintained  by  Jahn  (flefrrew  CcmnumwiaUh, 
ch.  ii,  §  X,  Stowe's  transl.).  In  the  Fragmente  at- 
tached to  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  (iv, 
95,  96)  another  ground  of  justification  is  sought  hi  the 
supposed  identity  of  race  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty 
under  which  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  with  the 
tribes  tiiat  overran  Canaan,  so  that  the  destraction 
of  the  latter  was  merely  an  act  of  retributive  justice 
f»r  the  injuries  which  their  compatriote  in  Egypt  had 


inflicted  on  the  Israelitea.  To  afl  these  and  similar 
attempte  to  justify,  on  tlie  ground  of  Itgcd  r^i  ^ 
(breible  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  extermination  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  of  the 
existing  occupante,  it  is  to  be  objected  that  no  soeh 
reason  as  any  of  these  is  hinted  at  in  the  sacred  ne- 
ord.  The  right  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  is 
there  rested  simply  on  the  divine  command  to  do  so. 
Tliat  the  Israelites  were  instrumento  in  God's  hand  is 
a  lesson  not  only  continually  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  the  teadiing  of  Moses,  but  enforced  by  their  de- 
feat whenever  tliey  relied  on  their  own  strength. 
That  there  iiMf  have  been  grounds  of  justification,  on 
the  plea  of  human  or  legal  right,  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  is,  we  imagine,  quite  dear,  ftum 
the  numerous  attempte  to  find  what  these  groonds 
were,  that  they  are  not  steted  m  the  Old  Testament; 
and  to  seek  for  them  as  though  they  were  necessary 
to  the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  seems  to  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  high  ground  on  which  alone  their 
justification  can  be  safely  rested^-the  express  com- 
mand of  God. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  shifting  the  diffi- 
culty, and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  exculpate  the 
Israelites  frx>m  the  charges  of  robbery  and  murder,  in 
their  making  war  without  legal  ground,  we  lower  the 
character  ofthe  Being  whose  commands  they  obeyed, 
and  throw  doubt  on  those  commands  being  really 
given  by  God.  This  has  indeed  been  a  fiivorite  ob- 
jection of  hnfideb  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  Such  objectors  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  God  has  not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
men  as  he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  exterminating  war, 
from  which  there  was  at  least  an  opportunity  of  es- 
cape by  fiight,  is  at  all  more  opposed  to  our  notions 
of  justice  than  a  destroying  flood,  or  earthquake,  or 
pestilence.  Again,  whether  the  fact  of  m^lnng  a 
chosen  nation  of  Bit  worshippers  the  instrument  of 
punishing  those  whose  wickedness  was  notoriously 
great,  did  not  much  more  impressively  vindicate  his 
character  as  the  only  God,  who  'will  not  give  his 
glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images,' 
than  if  the  punishment  had  been  brought  about  by 
natural  causes.  Such  considerations  as  these  must, 
we  apprehend,  silence  those  who  complain  of  injustice 
done  to  the  Canaanites.  Bat  then  it  is  objected  fur- 
ther that  such  an  arrangement  is  fttiught  with  evQ  to 
those  who  are  made  the  instrumento  of  punbhment, 
and,  as  an  example,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  abased 
by  all  who  have  the  power  to  persecute.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  objections,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  never  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites ;  that  they  were  continually  remind- 
ed that  it  was  for  the  wickedness  of  those  nations  that 
they  were  driven  out;  and,  above  all,  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  exposed  to  similar  punishment  if  they 
were  seduced  into  idolatry,  an  evil  to  which  they  were 
especially  prone.  As  to  the  example,  it  can  apply  to 
no  case  where  there  is  not  an  equally  dear  expressioii 
of  God's  will.  A  person  without  such  a  commission 
has  no  more  right  to  plead  the  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  justification  of  his  exterminating  or  even  har- 
assing those  whom  he  imagines  to  be  God's  enemies, 
than  to  plead  the  example  of  Moses  in  justification  of 
his  promulgating  a  new  law  purporting  to  come  from 
God.  In  a  word,  the  justification  ofthe  Israelites,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  to  be  sought  in  this  alone,  that  they 
were  dearly  commissioned  by  God  to  accomplish  this 
work  of  judgment,  thus  at  once  giving  public  testi- 
mony to,  and  receiving  an  awfrd  impression  of  His 
power  and  authority,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  check 
the  outrageous  idolatry  into  which  almost  the  whole 
world  had  sunk"  (Kitto,  Cydop,  s.  v.). 

See  Kitto,  PicL  HiH,  of  ike  Jewt,  i,  886  sq.;  also 
Daihf  Bible  lUustr,  ii,  286  sq.;  Bp.  Sherlock,  Worka,  ▼; 
Drew,  Seripi,  Studies^  p.  122  sq. ;  Paley,  SermoiUf  p. 
429;  Mill,  Smimm  (1846),  p. U7;  Simeon,  Warkt,  ii, 
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m;  Seott,  The  Eaetirpaiion  of  the  CanamnUeB  (Ser^ 
MOM,  1,  298  sq.);  Pitman,  Dettrmdion  of  the  Canaan^ 
Urn  {Bailer  8enn,  i,  481  sq.);  Bp.  Mants.  £^r<eniMfia- 
titm  tfthe  Omaamka  {Sermons^  iii,  185  scf.);  Benjoin, 
rmiicationy  etc  (LondL  1797);  Stiebrite,  De  justUia 
beK  adv,  CamamUu  (HaL  1769);  Robert,  Ccaua  heSH 
Iiradiliei  adv.  Cantmao$  (ICarb.  1778);  Nonne,  De 
jtMa  armorum  IsraeHianm  ado,  Canautot  (Brem. 
1755) ;  Schnbeft,  Dejwtiiia  bdU  m  CammcBOi  (Greifrw. 
1767)  1  Hengvtenbeig,  Autkemtidtsf  qf  ike  PerUateuck, 
ii,887  8q. 

CANAAKITE,  or  rather  Canahitb  (Received 
Text  [with  tiie  Codex  Suudticiis],  6  Kavoi'injc ;  Co- 
dex A,  ILavavtlrric ;  Lachm.  with  B  C,  6  KavavaXoc ; 
D,  Xavavaioc ;  Vulg.  Chamaneus),  the  deeignation  of 
the  apoetle  Sofoir,  otherwise  known  as  **  Simon  Z^ 
lotet."  It  occnra  in  Matt  x,  4;  Mark  iii,  18.  This 
word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  that 
bong  hi  the  Greek  both  of  the  Sept.  and  the  N.  T. 
lavayaioi  =  *^3?33  (comp.  Matt  XT,  22  with  Mark 
Tii,  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has  been  suggested, 
a  nadre  of  Kana,  since  that  wonld  probably  be  Ka- 
vithq.  But  it  comes  from  tlie  Heb.  K|p,  k<mm/, 
tuhm,  or  rather  from  the  Chaldee  1^3^,  Kaimm\  or 
STnac  XoMnydb,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  fhc- 
tion  of  the  Zealots*'— so  prominent  in  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem — was  designated  (see  Boztor^  list, 
Talm,  coL  2060).  This  Syriac  word  is  the  rea<Ung  of 
the  Peshito  version.  The  Greek  equivalent  is  Zi^ 
XmTKj  Zeloies,  and  this  Luke  ( vi,  15 ;  Acts  i,  13)  has 
correctly  preserved.  Matthew  and  Mark,  on  the  oth- 
er han^  have  literally  transferred  the  Syriac  word, 
as  the  ^pt  did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cureton  does  (NUrian 
Bee.  Ixxxvii),  thst  they  mistook  the  word  for  Kena*- 
(mgek  =■  XayavatoCt  %  Canaanite  or  descendant  of 
Cuiaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
in  error,  whatever  subsequent  transcribers  of  their 
iroiks  may  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning  was 
afterward  attached  to  the  word  is  plain  from  the  read- 
ings of  the  Codex  Bezn  (D)  and  the  Yulgate  above. 
The  spelling  of  the  A.  Y.  has  doubtless  led  many  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
altered  to  "Kananite,"  or  some  other  form  (as  was 
done  in  the  late  revision  by  the  Am.  Bib.  Society, 
whose  *' standard*'  text  had  "  Cananite")  distinguish- 
ed from  the  well-known  one  in  which  it  now  stands. — 
Smith,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Zelotbs. 

Canoellarii  (Chancellobs,  lat),  one  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  servants  of  the  ancient  Church  and 
deigy.  *The  precise  nature  of  their  duties  is  doubtfiil. 
Bm^ism  supposes  them  to  have  had  some  such  office 
in  the  Churdi  as  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  state, 
sod  that  they  acted  as  guards  of  the  judge's  consistory. 
Others  suppose  them  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
ts»dici  or  defeneores,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  to  act  as  superintendents  of 
the  oopidte,  and  to  see  that  all  clerks  attended  the  cele- 
hn&m  of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  Church.'' 
— Bmgham,  Oriff.  Ecck$,  bk.  iii,  ch.  zi,  §  6 ;  Farrar, 
Bed,  DicL  s.  v. 

CwnOftlll,  a  lattice  or  balustrade ;  the  rail  sepaxa*- 
tmg  the  altar  from  the  nave,  in  aadent  drarches,  was 
nllrd  tmmjUL    See  Chancel. 

CanoeUoB,  a  word  occasionally  used  in  the  mean- 
ing of  pulpU,  As  the  size  of  chnrdMs  increased, 
preaefaing  in  the  dumoel  became  very  difficult,  and  it 
(rften  happened  that  the  officiating  bishop  or  presby- 
ter was  inaudible  on  account  of  his  great  distance  tnm 
the  people.  Hence  a  custom  was  introduced  of  plac- 
ing a  nggatmn,  or  pnlpit,  from  which  the  preacher  de- 
hvwsd  tihe  sermon,  in  front  of  the  partition  which  di- 
vided the  diancel  tnm.  the  nave.  It  was  therefora 
called,  in  conseqoenoe  of  its  position,  canetUm, — ^Far- 
nt,EoeLDwLB,Y. 


Oan'daoA  (KavdSai :  Hiller  compares  the  Ethio- 
pic  '^Sp,  he  rtdedf  and  p*7,  a  dave,  as  the  Ethiopian 
kings  are  still  in  Oriental  phrase  styled  **  prince  of 
servants*'  [Shnonis,  Onom,  N,  T,  p.  88] ;  but  the  name 
itself  is  written  '^S^sn,  cAondbU,  in  Ethioplc ;  oomp. 
Ludolf,  Hist,  JBth.  iii,  2,  7),  was  the  name  of  that 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (17  paoiKtooa  Al9i6irwv) 
whose  high  treasurer  (e^ovxoc*  "eunuch,"  t  e. 
chamberlain)  was  converted  to  Christianity  under  the 
preaching  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  viii,  ^ 
A.D.  80.  The  country  over  which  she  ruled  was  not, 
as  some  writen  allege,  what  is  known  to  us  as  Abys- 
sinia ;  it  was  that  region  in  Upper  Nubia  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  MenH,  and  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  present  province  of  Atban,  lying  between 
18^  and  18°  north  latitude.  From  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Atbara  (Astaboras 
or  Tacasze)  on  the  right,  and  the  Bahr  el-Abiad,  or 
White  River,  and  the  l^e  on  the  left,  it  was  some- 
times designated  the  "island"  of  Merod;  but  the  an- 
cient kingdom  appean  to  have  extended  at  one  period 
to  the  north  of  the  island  as  fiar  as  Mount  Berkal. 
The  city  of  Merod  stood  near  the  present  Assour, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Shendy ;  and  the  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  ruins  found  not  only  then,  but 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  attest  the  art  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  These  ruins, 
seen  only  at  a  distance  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
have  since  been  minutely  examined  and  accurately 
described  by  CaiUiaud  {Voyage  h  Mer6i\  Bflppel  (22e»- 
$en  in  J^vbien^  etc.),  and  other  travellers.  MeroS,  fVom 
being  long  the  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia,  became  one  of  the 
richest  countries  upon  earth ;  the  "  merchandise"  and 
wealth  of  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xlv,  14)  was  the  theme  of  the 
poets  both  of  Palestine  and  Greece ;  and,  since  much 
of  that  affluence  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  cof- 
fers, the  circumstance  gives  emphasis  to  the  phrase 
irdaijg  rijc  yaZvCi  **oU  the  treasure"  of  Queen  Can- 
dace.  It  is  ftirther  interesting  to  know,  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  various  authora  (comp.  the  "Queen  of 
Sheba,"  who  visited  Solomon,  and  see  Josephns,  Ata, 
viii,  6, 6),  that  for  some  tii^  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  Ethiopia  Proper  was  under  the  mle  of 
female  sovereigns,  who  all  bore  the  appellation  of 
"  Candace,"  which  was  not  so  much  a  proper  name  as 
a  distinctive  titie,  common  to  every  successive  queen, 
Uke  "Pharaoh"  and  "Ptolemy"  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  "  CsMar"  to  the  emperora  of  Rome.  Thus 
Pliny  (HuL  Nat.  vi,  29)  says  that  the  centurions 
whom  Nero  sent  to  explore  the  country  reported 
**that  a  woman  reigned  over  Merod  called  Candace,  a 
name  which  had  descended  to  the  queens  for  many 
years."  Strabo  also  (p.  820,  ed.  Casaub.)  speaks  of  a 
warrior-queen  of  Ethiopia  called  Candace,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  the  same  whom  Dion  Cassius  (liv,  5)  de- 
scribes as  queen  of  the  "  Ethiopians  living  above  {virip) 
Egypt."  In  B.C.  22  she  had  invaded  Egypt,  and  soon 
afterward  insulted  the  Romans  on  the  Etiiiopian  fron- 
tier of  Egypt.  Cains  Petronius,  the  governor  of  the 
latter  province,  marched  against  the  Etiriopians,  and, 
having  defeated  them  is  the  field,  took  Pselca,  and 
then  crossing  the  sands  which  had  long  befbre  proved 
fatal  to  Cambyses,  advanced  to  Premnis,  a  strong  po- 
sition. He  next  attacked  Napata,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Candace,  took  and  destroyed  it;  but  then  retired  to 
Premnis,  where  he  left  a  garrison,  whom  the  warlike 
queen  assailed,  but  they  were  relieved  by  Petronius. 
She  was  still  later  treated  favorably  by  Augustus. 
She  is  said  to  have  lost  one  eye  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
CUm.  Bieg.  s.  v.).  This  Napata,  by  I>ioi#called  Te- 
nape,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  Mount  Berkal, 
and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  second  MeroS ;  and  there  is 
still  in  that  neighborhood  (where  there  are  likewise 
many  splendid  ruins)  a  village  which  bears  the  very 
simflar  name  of  Merawi.    Eusebina,  who  flourished  in 
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the  fourth  centmy,  Bays  that  in  his  day  the  queens  of 
Ethiopia  continued  to  be  called  Candace  (Hiti.  Eoel, 
ii,  1, 10).  A  curious  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  female 
sovereignty  having  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  has  been  re- 
marlLed  on  the  existing  monuments  of  the  country. 


Ancient  Ethiopian  Qaeen  triamphing  over  Captives. 

Thus,  on  the  largest  sepulchral  pyramid  near  Assour, 
the  ancient  Merod  (see  Cailliaud,  plate  xlvi),  a  female 
warrior,  with  the  royal  ensigns  on  her  head,  drags  for- 
ward a  number  of  captives  as  offerings  to  the  gods ; 
on  another  compartment  she  is  in  a  warlilce  habit, 
about  to  destroy  the  same  group.  Heeren,  after  de- 
scribmg  the  monuments  at  Naga,  or  Nalca,  southeast 
of  Shendy,  says,  **  It  is  evident  tliat  these  representa- 
tions possess  many  peculiarities,  and  that  they  are  not 
pure  Egyptian.  The  most  remarkable  difference  ap- 
pears in  the  persons  offering.  The  queens  appear  with 
the  kings ;  and  not  merely  as  presenting  offerings,  but 
as  heroines  and  conquerors.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has 
yet  been  discovered  on  the  Ejicyptian  reliefs,  either  in 
Egypt  or  Nubia.  It  ma^herefore  with  certainty  be 
concluded  that  they  are  subjects  peculiar  to  Ethiopia. 
Among  the  Ethiopians,  says  Strabo  (p.  1177),  the  wom- 
en also  are  armed.  Herodotus  (ii,  100)  mentions  a 
Nitocris  among  the  ancient  queens  of  Ethiopia.  Upon 
the  relief  [on  the  monument  at  Kalabsh^]  representing 
the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostris,  there  is  a  queen, 
with  her  sons,  who  appears  before  him  as  a  captive*' 
(Heeren,  On  the  Natioiu  of  Africa,  ii,  899).  The  name 
Candace,  or  Kandahaiy  appears  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 

Hieroglyph  for  Candace. 

nments  on.  a  royal  cartouche,  followed  by  the  deter- 
minative sign  for  a  woman.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  when  Bruce  was  at  Shendy,  the  government  of 
the  district  was  in  the  hands  of  a  female  called  SittincL, 
i.  e.  the  lady  or  mbtress.  He  says,  *'  There  is  a  tra- 
dition there  that  a  woman,  whose  name  was  Henda- 
qu6,  once  governed  all  that  country,  whence  we  might 
imagine  that  this  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dace ;  for,  writing  this  name  in  Greek  letters,  it  will 
come  to  be  no  other  than  Hendaqu^,  the  native  or 
mistress  of  Chendi  or  Chandi"  (Traveli  to  discover  ike 
Source  ofi^  Nile,  iv,  529 ;  comp.  i,  605).  It  is  true 
that,  the  name  Kandak6  being  foreign  to  the  Jews,  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  with  Calmet  for  its  etymology  in 
Hebrew,  but  the  conjectural  derivation  proposed  by 
Bruce  is  wholly  inadmissible ;  nor  is  the  attempt  (see 
above)  of  Hiller  to  trace  its  meaning  in  the  EthioiHC  i 


language  much  more  satisfkctory.  De  Diea  flseerts, 
on  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  queen  mentioned  in  the  Acts  was 
LacoM,  and  that  of  her  chamberlain  Judick,  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  form  of  Judaism  was  at  this  period 
professed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighboring  country  of  Abyssinia.  Irentens  (lii,  12) 
and  Eusebius  (Hut.  Ecd,  ii,  1)  ascribe  to  Candace's 
minister  her  own  conversion  to  Cliristianity,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  her  kingdom; 
and  with  this  agrees  the  Abyssinian  tradition  that  he 
was  likewise  the  apostle  of  Tigr6,  that  part  of  Abys- 
sinia which  lay  nearest  to  Merod ;  it  is  added  that  he 
afterward  preached  the  Gospel  in  Arabia  Felix,  and 
also  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  suffered  jaaityr- 
dom.  (See  Tillemont,  Mem,  Hist.  Ecd.  tom.  ii;  Bias- 
nage,  EioercitaU.  caUUBaron.  p.  118 ;  Ludolf,  Comment, 
ad  Hist.  jEthiop.  p.  89 ;  Wolf,  Cum,  ii,  113;  American 
Presb.  Review,  April,  1865.)— Kitto,  Cffdop.  s.  v.  See 
Ethiopian  Eunuch. 

CandXdiis,  an  Aiian  writer,  who  flourished  about 
864,  and  is  the  author  of  a  boolL  addressed  to  Marius 
Yictorinus,  de  Generatione  Divind,  which,  together  with 
the  answer  of  Yictorinus,  is  extant.  It  wfll  be  foond 
in  Zeigler's  Commentary  on  Genesis  (Basle,  1548,  fbl.). 
A  fragment  of  an  epistle  of  Candidus  to  Yictorinus  is 
preserved  by  Mabillon,  Analeda,  iv,  155. — Cave,  HisL 
LU.y  Atmo  864 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Did.  s.  v. 

Candle,  ^3,  tier,  a  lamp,  as  elsewhere  rendered; 
\vxyoQ,  a  light,  as  elsewhere. 

I.  Houses  in  the  East  were,  fhrni  the  earliest  times, 
lighted  up  with  lamps,  and  those  of  the  Hebrews  prob- 
ably resembled  such  as  we  find  depicted  in  the  tombs 
at  Thebes.  Job,  describing  the  destruction  of  a  family 
among  the  Arabs,  and  the  rendering  one  of  their  habi- 
tations desolate,  says,  "  The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him" 
(xviii,  6;  xxi,  17).  On  the  other  hand,  when  God 
promises  to  give  David  a  lamp  always  in  Jerusalem,  it 
is  an  assurance  that  his  house  should  never  become 
desolate.  In  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  to  extinguish 
the  light  in  an  apartment  is  a  convertible  phrase  for 
total  destruction  (Job  xxv,  10).  A  burning  lamp  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  symbol  of  prosperity  (Job  xxix, 
8).  Maillet,  in  his  LtUres  SEtfypte,  says,  **  The  houses 
in  Egypt  are  never  without  lights ;  they  bum  lamps 
all  the  night  lon^,  and  in  every  occupied  apartment. 
So  requisite  to  the  comfort  of  a  family  is  this  custom 
reckoned,  that  the  poorest  people  would  rather  retrench 
a  part  of  their  food  than  neglect  it."  Roberts,  in  illns- 
tration  of  the  passage,  *'  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with 
candles"  (Zepb.  i,  12),  remarks,  "  Does  a  man  declare 
his  innocence  of  any  crime,  the  accusers  say,  *  We  will 
search  thee  with  lamps  ;*  *  Tes,  yes,  I  will  look  into 
that  afiair  with  lamps  ;*  *  What,  have  your  lamps  gone 
out?     You  see  I  am  not  guUty.' "    See  Lamp. 

There  are  monographs  bearhig  on  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  D.  W.  Mailer,  De  perenmbus  vet.  lucerms  (Altorf, 
1705) ;  J.  J.  Holier,  De  vet.  \vxvoKaiff,  (Jen.  1661)  ; 
Schnrzfleisch,  De lumimiinu sacris (In  his  Controv,  xxv); 
Stockhausen,  De  cvitu  ei  um  lumirium  antique  (Tr.  ad 
Rh.  1726).     See  Candlestick. 

II.  Candles  in  Christian  Worship.— 1.  Roman  ChnrdL 
— The  practice  was  probably  derived  fh>m  heathen  and 
Jewish  worship.  Some  Roman  writers  ascribe  its  ori- 
gin to  the  early  Christians,  who,  prevented  by  perse- 
cution from  worshipping  in  daylight,  held  their  meet- 
ings under  ground,  where  artificial  light  was  needed 
(Claude  de  Yert,  EjpHcaiion  des  Cirhnonies  de  Veglisf^. 
Others  (e.  g.  Bergier,  Diet,  de  Thiologie,  s.  v.)  quote 
the  book  of  Revelation,  wherein  mention  is  made 
of  "candles"  and  golden  ** candlesticks,"  in  support 
of  the  usage,  and  also  the  Apostolical  Canons  (Can.  4), 
where  mention  is  made  of  "  oil  for  the  holy  lamp.'* 
Bergier  also  cites  Jerome  (contra  VigikmHum,  c.  8)  in 
support  of  the  use  of  lights  in  worriiip ;  but  the  pas- 
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nge  dted  simply  speaks  of  a  nsage  in  the  Eastern 
Church  of  llghtbig  candles  when  the  Gospels  were 
read  as  a  symbol  of  joy  at  receiying  the  light.  Je- 
rome expressly  says  the  usage  did  not  exist  in  the 
West,  though  he  seems  to  jostiiy  the  lighting  of  can- 
dles and  lamps  before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  See 
Lamps.  The  nse  of  candles  in  the  worship  of  tiie  Ro- 
man Church  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  sym- 
bdize  Christ  as  the  **tnie  light,^*  and  also  of  the  in- 
jimction  of  Christ  to  his  followers  to  be  **  the  lights  of 
men*' (Matt.  V,  14, 16). 

The  principal  solemnities  in  the  Roman  Church  at 
which  candles  are  used  are  the  mass,  the  administra- 
tions of  the  sacraments,  the  benedictbns  and  proces- 
sions. They  are  also  frequently  employed  before  the 
statues  and  images  of  the  saints,  and  many  use  them 
at  their  private  devotions,  especially  while  praying  for 
the  dead.  Nnmerous  liturgical  prescriptions  regulate 
their  use.  They  must  be,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, of  wax,  and  their  color  is  generally  white  or 
yellow,  but  rarely  red.  The  Patched  candle  is  a  large 
candle  to  which  five  grains  of  incense  are  attached  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  in  most  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es it  is  lighted  with  a  newly-made  fire  on  Easter  eve. 
Alban  Butler  says  that  ^  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia 
(6Ui  century),  has  left  us  two  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  this  candle.  From  him  we  learn  that  drop- 
pnigs  or  particles  of  the  wax  thereof^  after  Low  Sun- 
day, were  distributed  among  the  people,  who  burnt 
them  in  their  houses  against  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits,  in  which  there  was  no  superstition  if  the  ef- 
1^  was  not  certainly  expected,  because  it  was  hoped 
for  and  asiced  of  God  through  the  public  prayers  and 
Ueseings  of  the  Church,  directed  for  that  end  (!)  The 
pasehal  candle  is  an  emblem  of  Christ  rising  from  the 
dead,  the  light  of  the  world,  and  is  a  sign  which  an- 
nounces to  us  the  joy  and  glory  of  his  resurrection. 
The  five  grains  of  frankincense  fixed  in  it  symbolical- 
ly represent  his  five  precious  wounds,  and  the  embalm- 
ing of  his  body  at  his  burial,  and  again  in  the  grave, 
hj  tlie  devout  persons  who  brought  spices  to  his 
monument.  This  great  candle  anciently  gave  light 
during  the  watching  in  the  church  on  Easter-eve  in 
the  night.  The  tr^  camdU  arising  from  one  stock 
signifies  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  God,  or  the  light 
of  the  Triune  God  shining  to  the  world  through  Christ 
This  only  bums  during  the  oflice  of  holy  Saturday 
morning;  after  which  it  is  taken  away,  and  no  more 
made  use  of;  not  eren  on  Easter-day.'* — Butler, /Vtute 
9ad  FatU  (Treat,  vi,  ch.  viii). 

1  /» (k«  Proietkmt  Ckurcket^-^Thb  Lutheran  Church, 
after  the  Reformation,  retained  the  use  of  lights  on  the 
ahar;  the  Reformed  churches  abolished  it.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  the  "  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI" 
(1517)  forbade  the  use  of  lights,  *'  except  of  two  lights 
upon  the  high  altar  before  the  sacrament,  which,  for 
the  signification  that  Chr\it  is  the  very  true  light  of 
the  world,  they  shaU  suffer  to  remain  still.*'  In  ca- 
thedral churches  these  two  lights  were  generally  kept 
on  the  altar, but  not  lighted;  and  the  great  writers 
and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  wrote  against 
the  nse  of  lights  as  tending  to  idolatry.  So  the  Hom- 
ily "On  the  Peril  of  Idolatry"  quotes  Lactantius  as 
ftOows:  "Seemeth  he  to  be  in  Jiis  right  mind  who 
oier^  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  light  the  light  of  a  wax 
cmdle  for  a  gift  ?  He  requireth  another  light  of  us, 
▼bicfa  is  not  smoky,  but  bright  and  clear,  even  the 
light  of  the  mind  and  understanding.  Their  (the 
Wfiien)  gods,  because  they  be  earthly,  have  need  of 
H^  lest  they  remain  in  darkness ;  whose  worship- 
pen,  because  they  understand  no  heavenly  thing,  do 
draw  religion,  which  they  use,  down  to  the  earth." 
The  Homfly  adds:  **Thus  for  Lactantius,  and  much 
iDore,  too  long  here  to  write,  of  candle-lighting  in  tem- 
ples before  images  and  idols  for  religion ;  whereby  ap- 
pwretii  both  the  foolishness  thereof,  and  also  that  in 
opinion  and  act  we  do  agree  altogether  in  our  candle 


religion  with  the  GentUe  idolaters."  The  HomQy 
goes  on  to  show  that  this  candle  worship  is  closely  con- 
nected with  superstition  and  idolatry.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor  says  of  the  Papists :  "  This  is  pla^  by  theh*  public 
and  authorized  treatment  of  their  images ;  they  conse- 
crate them ;  they  hope  in  them ;  they  expect  gifts  and 
graces  ftx>m  them ;  tiiey  clothe  them  and  crown  them ; 
they  erect  altars  and  temples  to  them ;  they  kiss  them ; 
they  bow  their  head  and  knee  before  them ;  they  light 
vp  tapert  and  lampt  to  them^  which  it  a  direct  eormmp- 
tive  tacfifice ;  they  do  to  their  images  as  the  heathen 
do  to  theirs ;  these  are  the  words  of  Irensus,  by  which 
he  reproves  the  folly  of  some  that  had  got  the  pictures 
of  Christ  and  Pythagoras,  and  other  eminent  persons." 
In  the  so-called  "Tractarian"  revival  of  Romish 
usages  in  1882  and  the  following  years,  the  practice 
of  putting  candles  on  "the  altar,"  and  lightfaig  them 
on  certain  festival  days,  was  resumed.  In  the  recent 
'* Ritualistic"  revival  (1866)  the  practice  has  become 
quite  common  in  the  hands  especially  of  young  curates 
of  a  Romanizing  turn.  They  defend  the  legality  of  the 
practice  on  the  ground  that  the  rubric  preceding  the 
**  order  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  throughout 
the  year"  admits  the  use  of  "  all  ornaments  of  the 
church  that  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  V I ;"  while  the  Injunction,  cited  above, 
allows  two  lights  to  be  kept  on  the  altar.  Gn  the 
other  side  it  Is  argued  (1)  that  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land there  is  properly  no  altar,  but  only  a  communion 
table ;  (2)  that,  in  fiict,  the  two  lights  spoken  of  were 
pever  lighted  in  the  early  days  after  the  Refcurmation, 
even  in  the  cathedrals  in  which  they  were  retained ; 
and  (3)  that  the  use  of  candles  is  only  a  part  of  an 
idolatrous  system  of  worship.     See  Lamfs  ;  C  ahdlb- 

MAS. 

III.  For  the  popish  ceremony  of  <*  cursing  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,"  see  Bell. — Boissonnet,  Dic^tmnaire 
det  Cirimomet,  s.  v.  Cierge^  ChattdeHer;  Martigny,  Did. 
det  Antiqintit  Ckritiennet,  s.  v.  Cierge  ;  Bingham,  Orig, 
£cclet.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iii,  §  11 ;  Goode,  Cerenumial  of  the 
Churdk  ofEn^and,  §  9 ;  Hook,  Chairdi  Dictionary  (do- 
fends  candles),  s.  v.  Lightt  on  the  AUar. 

Candlemas,  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  feast  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  on  the  2d  of 
February,  the  fortieth  after  Christmas,  and  therefore 
celebrated  as  that  on  which  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
gm  took  pUce  (Luke  ii,  22).  The  Greek  Church  call- 
ed it  irwairavTri^ftttym  occunvt,  the  feast  of  the  meet- 
ing (see  Lulie  ii, 26);  ahofettvmpretentatiomt  Sitneomt 
et  AnncBffettum  Sitneomt;  the  fSeast  of  the  presentation 
of  Simeon  and  Anna,  or  simply  of  Simeon.  The  name 
fettum  eandelanan  or  hrnnmtm^  the  feast  of  lights  (or 
(^dlemas),  came  into  use  at  a  later  period,  softer  tiie 
introduction  of  candles  into  the  service  of  the  proces- 
sions in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  Gn  this  day  the  Ro- 
manists consecrate  all  the  candles  and  tapers  which 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole  year.  At 
Rome  the  pope  performs  that  ceremony  himself,  and 
distributes  wax  candles  to  the  cardinaJs  and  others, 
who  carry  them  in  procession  through  the  great  hall 
of  the  pope's  palace.  Luther  retained  the  festival  as 
*'  a  festival  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  on  this  day 
manifested  himself  when  he  was  borne  into  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  and  presented  to  the  Lord."  In 
many  Lutheran  churches  it  is  still  celebrated.  In  the 
Church  of  England  the  festival  was  abandoned  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  this  festival  are  proba^ 
bly  derived  fhnn  the  Februan  or  purificatory  rites  of 
paganism,  which  occurred  on  the  same  day,  and  which 
are  briefly  described  by  Ovid  (Fatt.  ii).  Pope  Sergius 
(A.D.  641)  has  the  credit  of  transferring  this  **  felse 
maumetry  and  untrue  belief,"  as  it  is  styled  by  Becon, 
in  his  Rdiquet  of  Rome,  to  "Gkxl's  worship."  This 
pontiflThallowed  the  feast  **  thorowe  all  Christendome ; 
and  every  Christian  man  and  woman  of  covenable  age 
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U  bound  to  come  to  church  mnd  offer  up  their  candles, 
as  though  they  were  bodily  with  our  Ladye ;  hoping 
for  thia  reverence  and  worship  that  they  do  to  our 
Ladye  to  have  a  great  reward  in  heaven."  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  is  given  by  Pope  Innocent  III : 
^' Why  do  we  carry  lighted  candles  at  this  festival? 
The  answer  may  be  derived  from  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
where  it  is  said  (ch.  xiv,  23)  that  the  heathen  offered 
sacrifices  at  night  (gaer^jScia  obtcurd).  The  Gentiles, 
indeed,  had  devoted  the  month  of  February  to  the  in- 
fernal deities,  because,  as  they  ignorantly  believed,  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  that  Pluto  bad  rav- 
ished Proserpine.  Ceres,  her  mother,  had,  according 
to  their  belief,  sought  her  through  Sicily  for  a  whole 
night  by  tiie  light  of  torches  kindled  at  the  flames  of 
^tna.  In  commemoration  of  this,  they  every  year, 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  travelled  the  city  during 
the  night  bearing  lighted  torches,  whence  this  festival 
was  c^ed  ambitrbale.  But  the  holy  fathers,  being  un- 
able  to  abolish  thb  custom,  decided  that  lighted  can- 
dles should  be  carried  in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  thus  what  was  formerly  done  for  Ceres  is 
done  to-day  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  what  was  done 
formerly  for  Proserpine  is  now  done  in  the  praise  of 
Mary"  (Innocent  III,  OperOj  "Serm.  I.  in  feat,  purif. 
Maris,"  fol.  zlvii,  col.  2,  ed.  Colonis,  1552). 

The  following  are  the  prayers  for  the  hallowing  of 
candles  upon  Candlemas-day,  copied  from  *'  The  I>oc- 
trine  of  the  Mass-book,"  1554.  The  asterisks  Indicate 
crossings :  **  O  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist,  *  bless  thou  this 
creature  of  a  waxen  taptr  at  our  humble  supplication, 
and  by  the  virtue  of  the  holy  cross  pour  thou  into  it 
an  heavenly  benediction ;  that  as  thou  hast  granted  it 
unto  man's  use  for  the  expelling  of  darkness,  it  may 
receive  such  a  strength  and  blessing,  through  the  token 
of  thy  holy  cross,  that  in  what  places  soever  it  be  light- 
ed or  set,  the  Devil  may  avoid  out  of  those  habitations, 
and  tremble  for  fear,  and  fly  away  discouraged,  and 
presume  no  more  to  unquiet  them  that  serve  thee,  who 
with  God,"  etc  Then  follow  other  prayers,  in  one 
of  which  occur  these  passages :  **  We  humbly  beseech 
thee  that  thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  *  bless  and  sanctify 
these  candles  prepared  unto  the  uses  of  men,  and 
health  of  bodies  and  souls,  as  well  on  the  land  as  the 
waters."  "Vouchsafe  ♦  to  bless  and  *  sanctify,  and 
with  the  candle  of  heavenly  benediction  to  lighten 
these  tapers;  which  we  thy  servants  taking  in  the 
honor  of  thy  name  (when  they  are  lighted),  desire  to 
bear,"  etc.  "  Here  let  the  candles  be  sprinkled  with 
holy  water."  The  service  concludes  with  this  Rubric 
*'  When  the  hallowing  of  the  candle  is  done,  let  the 
candles  be  lighted  and  distributed." 

"  The  festival  of  St.  Agatha,  which  commences  on 
Candlemas-day  in  Sicily,  strongly  resembles  the  Fe- 
bruan  rites.  Lighted  tapers  form  a  distinguishing 
part  of  the  ceremonial ;  and  the  memory  of  Proserpine 
is  still  cherished,  though  under  another  superstition, 
by  kindling  a  blazing  pine  torch  near  the  very  spot  to 
which  the  mythological  legend  assigned  the  scene  of 
Pluto's  amorous  force.  An  account  of  this  festival 
will  be  found  in  Blunt's  Vettiges  of  Andent  Mcamen 
m  Italy, ^^ — ^Bingham,  Orig,  Ecelea.  bk.  xx,  c.  viii,  §  4  ; 
August!,  Denkwurdi^beiten^  Thl.  iii,  p.  79;  Siegel,  Al- 
terthumer,  iii,  p.  826;  Eadie,  Eedea,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i,  212  sq. ;  Brand,  Popular 
AntiquUietf  i,  24  sq. 

Candlestick  (n'ni3T3,m«»oraA';  Chaid.nnta^aj, 
nebrathtah^;  Sept  and  N.  T.  Xw^vtCT,  properly  a  kmp- 
tiand,  as  in  Matt,  v,  15),  the  candelabrum  which  Mo- 
ses was  commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  after 
the  model  shown  him  in  the  mount.  Its  form  is  chief- 
ly known  to  us  by  tbe  passages  in  Exod.  xxv,  81-40 ; 
xxxvii,  17-r24 ;  on  which  some  additional  light  is 
thrown  by  the  Jewish  writers,  and  by  the  representa- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  on  the  arch  (q.  v.)  of 
Titus  at  Bome,  the  only  veritable  monument  extant 


The  Golden  ^^  CandleBtiek**  aa  it  now  appean  on  the  Ardi  of 
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of  the  kind  (Prideaux,  ConnecHon,  i,  168).  It  is  called 
in  Lev.  xxiv,  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclns.  xxvi.  Id, 
**the  holy  candlestick."  So  Diodorus  Sicidus  de- 
scribes it  (x,  100,  ed.  Bip.)  as  "  the  so-called  immortal 
light  perpetually  burning  in  the  fane'*  (6  60dvixroc— 
XiySfuvo^  Xv^voc  Kal  kcu6/uvoq  ddtaKtivrwc  Iv  rtf 
va(f). 

The  material  of  which  it  was  made  was  fine  (^iro, 
"/wre")  gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  was  expended 
on  the  candelabrum  itself  and  its  appendages.  The 
mode  in  which  the  metal  was  to  be  worked  is  de- 
scribed by  a  term  (Hl^p^,  "  beaten  [rather  turned] 
work,"  Sept.  ropevrfi,  Vulg.  ductile)  which  appears  to 
mean  wnmght  with  the  hammer,  as  opposed  to  cast  by 
fusion.  Joeephus,  however,  says  (AtU.  iii,  6,  7)  that 
it  was  of  casi  gold  (KSxt^vevfAiini),  and  hollow.  The 
structure  of  the  candelabrum,  as  for  as  it  is  defined 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  oonsisted  of  a  base  Q-^^^, 
Joseph,  fidmc ;  according  to  Maimonides,  three  feet 
high) ;  of  a  shaft  (HS^,  reedj  i.  e.  stem)  rising  out  of 
it ;  of  six  arms,  which  came  out  by  threes  from  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  shaft ;  of  seven  lamps,  which  were 
supported  on  the  summits  of  the  central  shaft  and  the 
six  arms,  terminating  in  seven  heads  all  in  one  row 
[?],  standing  parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in 
imitation  of  the  planets  (Whiston's  Joeephm^  1.  c.) ; 
and  of  three  difl^ent  kinds  of  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  shaft  and  arms.  These  ornaments  are  called  by 
names  which  mean  ctip9,  circIeU,  and  biouoms:  ''four 
bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  their  knops  and 
their  flowers."  The  cups  (D'^Uf'^aa,  Sept  KparrjptQ, 
Vulg.  ecyphi)  receive,  in  verse  83,  the  epithet  almomd- 
shaped  (it  being  uncertain  whether  the  resemblance 
was  to  the /not  or  to  the  fiouxri).  Three  such  cups 
are  allotted  to  every  arm,  but  four  to  the  shaft :  two- 
and-twenty  in  all.  See  Bowx..  Of  the  four  on  the 
shaft,  three  are  mentioned  as  if  set  severally  under 
the  spots  where  the  three  pairs  of  arms  set  out  fhAn 
the  shaft.  The  place  of  the  fourth  is  not  assigned; 
but  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  either  between 
the  base  and  the  cup  below  the  lowest  tier  of  arms, 
or,  as  B&hr  prefers,  to  have  been  near  the  summit  of 
tbe  shaft.  As  for  the  name  of  the  second  ornament, 
the  circlets  (D'^'l'n^S),  the  word  only  occurs  in  two 
other  places  in  the  Old  Testament  (Am.  ix,  1 ;  Zeph.  ii, 
14),  in  which  it  appears  to  mean  the  copkci  of  a  col- 
umn ;  but  the  Jewish  writers  generally  (cited  in  Ugo- 
lini  Thesaur.  xi,  917)  concur  in  considering  it  to  mean 
appks  in  this  place.  Josephus,  as  he  enumeratesybicr 
kinds  of  ornaments,  and  therefore  two  of  his  terms 
must  be  considered  identical,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
understood  globe*,  or  pcmegranales  (afcupiaj  potinoi^ 
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Aw/iq.  ill,  6).  But  as  the  tefm  here  used  !•  not  the 
eomiDon  name  for  pomegnmates,  and  as  the  Sept.  and 
Talgate  render  it  <rfaifNin^pfC  And  «pfteen(^  it  is  safest 
to  asBome  that  it  denotes  bodies  of  a  spherical  shape, 
sod  to  leave  the  precise  kind  nndefined.  B&hr, 
however,  is  in  fiavor  of  applet  (difmbolik,  i,  414). 
See  Kirop.  Tlie  name  of  the  third  ornament 
(d'^B,  Kpivoj  UBd)  means  bUmom,  bud;  but  it 
b  so  general  a  term  that  it  may  apply  to  any 
flower.  The  Sept.,  Tulg.,  Josephos,  and  Mai- 
monides  understand  it  of  the  lily,  and  Bfthr  pre- 
fers the  flower  ot  the  almond.  It  now  remains 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  theto  three 
nraamPHfai  were  attached  to  the  candelabrom. 
The  obecnri^  of  verse  88,  which  orders  that 
there  shall  be  *' three  almond-shaped  cups  on 
one  srm,  ^lobe  and  blossom,  and  three  almond- 
shaped  cups  on  the  other,  arm,  globe  and  blos- 
som, and  so  on  all  the  arms  which  come  out  of 
the  shaft,*'  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  there 
was  onlj  one  globe  and  blossom  to  every  tliree 
cope.  However,  the  fisct  that,  according  to 
Terse  34,  the  shaft  (which,  as  being  the  princi- 
psl  part  of  the  whole,  is  here  called  the  cande- 
labnm  itself),  which  had  only  fonr  cups,  is 
ordered  to  have  globes  and  blossoms  (in  the 
plural),  Is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary. 
According  to  Joeephns,  the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews,  with  their  pe- 
culiar reverence  fbr  that  number,  would  read- 
fly  coincide ;  but  it  seems  difficult,  from  the  de- 
scription in  Exodus,  to  confirm  the  statement 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  original  text  does 
not  define  the  height  and  breadth  of  any  part  of  the  can- 
delabrum ;  nor  whether  the  shaft  and  arms  were  of 
equal  height ;  nor  whether  the  arms  were  curved  round 
the  shaft,  or  left  it  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  ran  par- 
allel with  it.  The  Jewish  authorities  maintain  that 
the  height  of  the  candelabrum  was  eighteen  palms,  or 
about  five  feet ;  and  that  the  distance  between  the  outer 
lamps  on  each  side  was  about  8^  feet  (Jahn,  BibL  Arch, 
i  829).  B&hr,  however,  on  the  ground  of  harmonical 
proportion  with  the  altar  of  incense  and  table  of  shew- 
bresd,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  assigned,  conjec- 
tures that  the  candelabrum  was  only  an  ell  and  a  half 
high  and  broad.  The  Jewish  tradition  uniformly  sup- 
ports the  opinion  that  the  arms  and  shaft  were  of  equjd 
height,  as  do  also  Josephus  and  Philo  (/.  c. ;  Quis  Rer, 
Dm.  Ear,  §  44),  as  well  as  the  representation  on  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  Scacchius  has,  however,  maintained 
that  they  formed  a  pyramid,  of  which  the  shaft  was  the 
spex.  The  lamps  themselves  were  doubtless  simply 
set  upon  the  summits  of  the  shafts,  and  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning.  As  the  description  given  in 
Exodus  is  not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate  lightfoot's 
explanation  of  it.  ''The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from 
which  went  up  a  shaft  straight,  which  was  the  middle 
Uc^t  Near  the  foot  was  a  golden  dish  wrought  al- 
mmdwise,  and  a  little  above  that  a  golden  knop,  and 
above  that  a  golden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one 
on  each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the 
middli  shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cops  placed  almondwise  on  sharp,  scallop-shell  fiuihion, 
ahove  which  was  a  golden  knop,  a  golden  flower,  and 
the  socket.  Above  the  branches  on  the  middle  shaft 
WIS  a  golden  boas,  above  which  rose  two  shafts  more ; 
above  the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss,  and 
two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  upward  were 
three  golden  scallop^ups,  a  knop,  and  a  flower,  so 
that  tiie  heads  of  the  branches  stood  an  equal  height" 
(ITorb,  ii,  897,  ed.  Pitman).  Calmet  remarks  that 
**the  namber  7  might  remind  them  of  the  Sabbath  :*'  we 
hare  seen  that  Josephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  planets,  but  elsewhere 
(H^or,  vii,  5,  6)  he  assigns  to  the  7  branches  a  merely 
gsnend  reftrenoe  to  the  Jewish  hebdomadal  division 


of  time.  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
minsB  (see  Lamy,  De  Tci,  Feed,),  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  worth  $25,880,  exdusiye  of  work- 
manship. 


Usual  repreeentatioo  of  the  '^Golden  Gandleetiek,**  the  arms  being 
aUinthea 


DIflbrent  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  the  "Golden  Can- 
dlestick.**   1.  Flan;  8.  EteratioQ. 

This  candelabrum  was  placed  in  the  Holy  Place,  on 
the  south  side  (».  e.  to  the  le/t  of  a  person  entering  the 
tabernacle),  opposite  the  table  of  shew-bread  (Exod. 
xxvi,  85).  Its  lamps,  which  were  supplied  with  wick 
(?  of  cotton)  and  half  a  log  (about  two  wine-glasses) 
of  pure  olive  oil  oxdy,  were  lighted  every  evening, 
and  extinguished  (as  it  seems)  every  morning  (Exod. 
xxvii,  21 ;  xxx,  7,  8 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Sam.  iii,  8 ;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  11).  Although  the  tabernacle  had  no 
windows  (Exod.  xxx,  8;  Maoc  iv,  50),  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  that  the  lamps  burnt  by  day 
in  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  usage  of  the  second 
Temple.  It  has  also  been  much  disputed  whether  the 
candelabrum  stood  lengthwise  or  diagonally  as  re- 
gards the  tabernacle ;  but  no  conclusive  argument  can 
be  adduced  for  either  view.  According  to  Josephus, 
it  was  placed  in  an  oblique  position  (Xo^tSf),  so  that 
the  lamps  looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Ant.  iii,  6, 7  ; 
Exod.  XXV,  87).  As  the  lamp  on  the  centi^d  shaft  was 
by  the  Jewish  writers  called  the  western^  or  enening 
lampf  some  maintain  that  the  former  tkme  could  not 
be  applicable  unless  the  candelabrum  stood  across  the 
tabernacle,  as  then  only  would  the  central  lamp  point 
to  the  west.  Others,  again,  adhere  to  the  latter  signi- 
fication, and  build  on  a  tradition  that  the  central  lamp 
alone  burnt  from  evening  to  evening,  the  other  six 
being  extinguished  by  day  (Reland,  Aniiq.  i.,  5,  8). 
The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps  with 
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golden  Bnoffsn  (d^J^^p ;  IwttpvTnjpfc ;  /oreipe$\ 
and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden  dishes  (DIPinp ; 
viroOEfiaTa ;  acemB^  Exod.  xxv,  88).  When  carried 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-ekin  bags, 
which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv,  9). 

In  Solomon's  Temple,  instead  of  tliis  single  candela- 
brom  (or  besides  it,  as  the  Babbins  say,  but  what  be- 
came of  it  is  not  known ;  see  Keil,  Tempel  SoL  p.  109), 
there  were  ten  of  pure  gold  (whose  structure  is  not 
described,  although  fiowen  are  mentioned :  1  Kings 
vii,  49 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  7),  one  half  of  which  stood  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy 
Place.  These  are  said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  raiL- 
ing  before  the  vail,  and  to  have  been  connected  by 
golden  chains,  under  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
the  high  priest  crept.  They  were  carried  away  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  lii,  19).  In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabd 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  candelabrum 
again  (1  Mace  i,  21 ;  iv,  49,  50).  It  is  probable  that 
it  also  liad  only  seven  lamps.  At  least,  that  was  the 
case  in  the  candelabrum  ^t  the  Herodian  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Josephus  ( Wasr^  vii,  6). 
This  candelabrum  is  the  one  which,  after  the  destmc- 
tbn  of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to 
Rome,  where,  after  the  triumph  of  Titus,  it  was  depos- 
ited in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and,  according  to  one 
story,  fell  into  the  Tiber  fh>m  the  Milvian  bridge  dur- 
ing the  flight  of  Maxentios  firom  Constantino,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.D. ;  but  it  probably,  in  A.D.455,  became  a  part 
of  the  plunder  which  Genseric  transported  to  Carthage 
(Gibbon,  iii,  291).  It  was,  however,  again,  about  A.D. 
583,' recaptured  from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius,  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  was  thence  sent  off  to 
Jerusalem  (»&.  iv,  2i),  from  which  time  it  has  disappear- 
ed altogether.  It  is  to  this  candelabrum  that  the  rep- 
resentation on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Kome  (see  Fleck, 
WisseMckctfU,  Reiae,  I,  i,  pi.  1)  was  intended  to  apply ; 
and  although  the  existence  of  the  figures  of  eagles 
and  marine  monsters  on  the  pediment  of  that  lamp 
tends,  with  other  minor  objections,  to  render  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  copy  questionable  (as  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Jews  should  have  admitted  any  such  graven  im- 
ages into  their  temple),  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  other  points  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  reason- 
ably correct  representation  of  the  Herodian  candela- 
brum. Reland  has  almost  devoted  a  valuable  little 
work  to  this  subject,  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosdym,  in 
Aral  Titiano  (2d  ed.  by  Schulxe,  1776),  p.  82  sq.  See 
also  Stellmann,  De  candelabro  aureo  (Brem.  1700); 
Schlichter,  De  Lychnucho  sacro  (Hal.  1740);  Ddder- 
lein,  De  Candela^  JudoBorum  tacris  (Viteb.  1711); 
Ugolino,  De  Candelabro  (The^aur.  xi).     See  Candle. 

From  the  fact  that  the  golden  candelabrum  was  ex- 
pressly made  *'  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount," 
many  have  endeavored  to  find  a  symbolical  meaning 
in  all  its  ornaments,  especially  Meyer  and  6&hr  (iS^ym- 
bol,  i,  416,  sq.).  Generally  it  was  "a  type  of  preach- 
ing" (Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron^  ii,  1),  or  of  "  the 
light  of  the  law"  (Ligbtfoot,  1.  c).  Similarly  candle- 
sticks are  elsewhere  made  types  of  the  Spirit,  of  the 
Church,  of  witnesses  (Zech.  iv  [see  Scholze,  De  I^ch- 
iMic&o,  Altona,  1741] ;  Rev.  ii,  5;  xi,  4;  comp.We- 
myss,  CUw,  Symbol,  s.  v.).  When  our  Lord  cried  "I 
am  the  light  of  the  Worid"  (John  viii,  12),  the  allu- 
sion was  probably  suggested  by  the  two  large  golden 
chandeliers,  lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jeru- 
salem (Wet8t|in,  ad  foe.),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting 
of  this  colosslPcandlestick,  "the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town"  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  420).— Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
Diet.  8.  V. ;  Winer,  RealtodH.  s.  v.  Leuchter;  Fairbaim, 
Dict.s.v.     See  LivTERN. 

Cane,  the  rendering  in  only  two  paissages  (Iwi, 
xliii,  24}  Jer.  vi,  20)  of  the  Heb.  word  nrjj,  kaneh\ 
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firom  which,  indeed,  the  modem  term  (Chald.,  Sjrr.,  and 
Arab,  essentially  the  same ;  Gr.  icdwi},  Lat.  oeama)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived,  signifying  properly  a  reed 
(as  usually  translated),  t.  e.  the  tall  sedgy  plant  with 
a  hollow  stem  (f^m  ^^^i  to  erec(),  growing  in  mdst 
places  (1  Kings  xiv,  15 ;  Job  xl,  21 ;  Isa.  xix,  6 ;  xxxv, 
7 ;  so  Psa.  Ixviii,  81,  beast  of  the  reeds  [A.  V.  "  multi- 
tude of  spearmen,"],  L  e.  the  crocodile) ;  also  the  sweet- 
flag  (Ezek.  xxvil,  19 ;  Cant,  iv,  14;  fully  Exod.  xxx, 
28) ;  also  the  cultivated  reed  used  as  a  staff  (Ezek. 
xxix,  6 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6) ;  hence  a  measuring  reed  or 
rod  (Ezek.  xl,  3,  5 ;  xlii,  1&-19);  also  a  simple  skdk  of 
grain  (Gen.  xli,  5, 22) ;  likewise  the  upper  bone  of  the 
arm  (Job  xxxi,  22) ;  the  rod  or  beam  of  a  balance, 
put  for  the  balance  itself  (Isa.  xlvi,  6) ;  the  shaft  or 
stem  of  the  sacred  candelabrum  (Exod.  xxx,  31 ; 
xxxvii,  17),  as  well  as  its  branches  or  tubes  (Exod. 
XXV,  82,  83,  85,  etc.).  As  the  name  of  a  plant,  the 
word  designates  in  Scripture  tliree  kinds  of  the  genus 
ArundOf  of  which  the  following  account  is  chiefly  com- 
piled from  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Kaneh. 

1.  Common  Cane. — In  most  of  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  kaneh  seems  to  be  applied 
strictly  to  reeds  of  different  kinds  growing  in  water — 
that  is,  to  the  hollow  stems  or  culms  of  grasses,  which 
aro  usually  weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or  by 
water,  fhtgile,  and  breaking  into  sharp-pointed  splin- 
ters. Thus,  in  1  Kings  xiv,  15,  "  As  a  reed  is  shaken 
in  the  water;''  Job  xl,  21,  '^He  lieth  hi  the  covert  of 
the  reed;"  Isa.  xix,  6,  ^  And  they  shall  turn  the  riv- 
ers tai  away;  and  the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.'* 
Also  in  ch.  xxxv,  7 ;  while  in  2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  6 ;  and  Esek.  xxix,  7,  there  is  reference  to  the 
weak  and  fh^^e  nature  of  the  reed :  '*  Lo,  thou  trost- 
est  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt,  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it.*' 

The  Greek  word  KaXafWQ  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  proper  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  bameky 
being  the  term  used  by  Matthew  (xii,  20)  when  qaot- 
ing  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii,  8),  "A  bruised  reed  shall 
he  not  break."  The  Greek  word  Latinized  is  weU 
luiown  in  the  forms  of  calamus  and  eulmtis.  Both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  kalm^  signify- 
ing a  **reed"  or  "pen,"  and  forming  numerous  com- 
pounds, with  the  latter  signification,  in  the  languages 
of  the  East.  It  also  denotes  a  weaver's  reed,  and 
even  cuttings  of  trees  for  planting  or  grafting.  Or 
they  may  all  be  derived  fW>m  the  Sanscrit  kcUm,  hav- 
ing the  same  significarion.  The  German  halm^  and 
the  English  haulm,  usually  applied  to  the  straw  or 
stems  of  grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  same  origin. 
The  Greek  KaXafwg  and  the  lAtin  calamus  were  used 
with  as  wide  a  signification  as  the  Oriental  kalm^  and 
denoted  a  reed,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  com,  ot  any  thing 
made  therefh>m,  as  a  pen,  an  arrow,  a  reed  pipe.  Ka- 
Xafiog  is  also  applied  to  any  plant  which  is  neither 
shrub,  bu^h  (pXrf),  nor  tree  (it'vSpov)  (see  Liddell  and 
Scott*8  Gre^  Lex.),  So  calamus  means  any  twig, 
sprig,  or  scion  (Pliny,  xvi,  14,  24).  Tho  term  KoXa- 
fiog  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  latitude  of  meaning : 
thus,  in  the  sense  of  a  reed  or  culm  of  a  grassy  Bfatt. 
xi,  7 ;  Luke  vii,  24,  "  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind ;"  of 
a  pen  in  8  John  18,  *'  But  I  will  not  with  pen  and  ink 
write  unto  thee ;"  Matt  xxvii,  29,  "  Put  a  reed  in  his 
right  hand;"  ver.  80,  **Took  the  reed  and  smote  him 
on  the  head ;"  and  in  Mark  xv,  19,  it  may  mean  a 
reed  or  twig  of  any  kind.  So  also  in  Matt,  xxvii,  48, 
and  Mark  xv,  36,  when  it  is  said  that  they  filled  a 
sponge  with  .vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  while  in  the 
piarallel  passage,  John  xix,  29,  it  is  said  that  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  %«op, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth ;  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  term  KaXafio^  was  applied  by  both  the  Evan^ 
gelists  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  named  hyssop,  what- 
ever this  may  have  been,  in  like  manner  as  Pliny 
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(zziv,  14, 76)  applies  the  tenn  cakmm  to  the  stem  of 
abrunble. 

In  Uter  times  the  term  cane  has  been  applied  more 
particalarlj  to  the  stems  of  the  Calanuu  rotanff,  and 
other  species  of  ratan  canes,  which  we  have  good 
grounds  for  believing  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (^Hitt.  Bei 
Herb,  i,  171),  **Ctesias  makes  two  kinds  of  *  calamus,* 
the  male  without  pith,  the  female  with  it,  the  latter 
without  doubt  the  Calamus  roicmgy  the  other  our  BoM" 
Imaca,  as  Pliny  restates  (xvi,  86)."     See  Flag. 

2.  CuUimted  Coim.— Of  this  Dioscorides  describes 
the  different  kinds  in  his  chapter  irtpl  leaXafiov  (i,  114). 
1.  KaXafiOQ  6  va<n6Q^  or  the  Arwndo  farctOy  of  which 
arrows  are  made  (^1  rundo  arenaria  f).  2.  The  female, 
of  which  reed  pipes  were  made  (A,  domax  f),    8.  Hol- 


Artmdo  Donax, 


low,  with  frequent  knots,  fitted  for  writing,  probably 
a  species  of  8<Mxkarum,  4.  Thick  and  hollow,  grow- 
ing in  rivers,  which  is  called  donaXy  and  also  Cupria 
{Arumdo  donax),  5.  PkroffmiUs  (Artmdo  pkraffmUes), 
slender,  light-colored,  and  well  known.  6.  The  reed 
caUed  Pkleos  (^Antndo  ampdodumos  CynOn),  (Flora 
N«g>ol.  L  xiL)  These  are  all  described  (1.  c.)  unme- 
diately  before  the  papyrus,  while  KoKafAOC  ipiafmrucog 
is  described  in  a  different  part  of  the  book,  namely,  in 
ch.  17,  along  with  spices  and  perfumes.  The  Arabs 
deecfibe  the  different  kinds  of  reed  under  the  head  of 
Kmb,  or  KuMtub^  of  which  they  give  Kalamut  as  the 
qmonymons  Greek  term. 

From  the  context  of  several  of  the  above  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  kaneh  is  mentioned,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  a  plant  growing  in  water ;  and  we 
have  seen,  ftom  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  other  lan- 
guages, that  it  must  have  been  applied  to  one  of  the 
true  reeds,  as,  for  instance,  Arwido  jEgyptiaca  (per- 
haps only  a  variety  of  A,  donax),  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kile.  In  the  New  Testament  icdXa/iog 
seems  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  plants  growing  in  dry 
and  even  barren  situations,  as  in  Luke  vii,  24,  **  What 
went  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see— a  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind  ?"  To  such  passages,  some  of  the  species  of 
reed-like  grasses,  with  slender  stems  and  light  fioccu- 
knt  infloreacenoe,  formerly  referred  to  Saccharum^  but 
now  separated  as  distinct  genera,  are  well  anited.  See 

BSED. 

8.  Sweei  Cane. — This  is  designated  in  Heb.  by 
Keoh'   Bo^sbm    (a«a    JTSjJ,  rted  tf  fragrance, 


Exod.  XXX,  28),  or  Kankh'  hat-Tob'  (a^»n  nag, 
good  or  fragrant  reed,  Jer.  vi,  20).  It  is  probably' in- 
tended also  by  haneh  ("  reed")  simply  in  Cant,  iv,  14 ; 
Isa.  xliii,  24 ;  and  £z^.  xxvii,  17,  as  it  is  enumerated 
with  other  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances.  Finally, 
it  was  brought  from  a  fi^r  country  (Jer.  vi,  20 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  19) :  Dan  also,  and  Javan,  going  to  and  fro,  car- 
ried bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  to  the  markets  of 
Tyre. 

The  best  description  by  ancient  writers  of  this  plant 
is  that  of  Dioscorides  ^,  17),  who  calls  it  the  aromatic 
reed  (jcdXafioc  dputnariicoi^  and  inmiediately  after  as 
a  nuh  (axoXvog).  He  states  it  to  be  a  produce  of  In- 
dia, of  a  tawny  color,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splin- 
ters, and  having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  Uke 
the  web  of  a  spider ;  also  that  it  is  mixed  with  oint- 
ments and  ftimigations  on  account  of  its  odor.  Hip- 
pocrates was  acquainted  with  apparently  the  same  sub- 
stance (KoXafAog  liiMtdrjg  and  axolvoQ  fvocrfioc),  which 
Theophrastus,  Polybius  (v,  46),  and  Strabo  (xvi,  2) 
describe  as  growing  in  Coele-Syria,  where  modem  trav- 
elers, however,  have  observed  only  common  or  scent- 
less flags.  Bocbart,  indeed,  doubts  whether  the  Scrip- 
tural plant  could  have  been  brought  from  India  (J7te- 
roz.  pt.  ii,  L  V,  c.  6)  ;  but  Dr.  Vincent  maintains  that 
this  trade  was  then  fully  open  (Peripltts  of  the  Ery- 
thratan  Sea,  ii,  865).  Hence  Dr.  Boyle  (Jlluttr,  ofHi- 
maL  Botany,  p.  425)  identifies  the  '*  sweet  cane*'  of 
Scripture  with  the  Andropigon  calcmus  (aromoHctu),  a 


Andropogon  Cakmiua  Aromatioue, 

plant  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  from  which  an 
oil,  deemed  to  be  the  famous  spikenard  of  antiquity,  is 
extracted  (Royle,  Essag  on  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  88, 142 ; 
Hackett,  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients,  p.  84 ;  Cal- 
cntta  Med.  Trans,  i,  867).  See  Caulmus. 
Cange,  Dn.    See  Ducaxgb. 

Canisins,  HenricoB,  or  de  TTondt,  nephew  of  Pe- 
trus,  was  bom  at  Nimeguen,  studied  at  Lou  vain,  and 
taught  the  canon  law  in  the  University  of  IngoUtadt, 
where  he  died  in  1610.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  AnHqua  Lectiones  (160^,  1602,  1608,  6 
vols.),  republished  by  Basnage  in  1725  (7  vols.),  with 
notes,  and  with  the  Greek  text  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
version,  which  Canisius  had  given  alone.  Canisius 
also  published  Summa  Jnris  Canomei;  Commentarhtm 
in  Begtdas  Juris;  Pneleetiones  academicte;  De  decimis 
primitiis,  et  usuris;  De  sponsaWms  et  matrimonio:  all 
collected  and  published  by  Bouvet  in  his  Opera  Co- 
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mmiea  Camm  (Loayain,  1649).— Bm^.  Univ,  yii,  IS; 
Landon,  Eod,  DtcUomay,  U,  584. 

Canisitui,  Petrns,  of  Kimeguen,  a  Jesait,  born 
May  8, 1624,  entered  the  order  V  the  Jesuits  in  1543, 
became  professor  and  rector  of  the  University  of  In- 
golstadt  in  1549,  and  rector  of  the  college  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  Vienna  in  1551.  He  used  his  influence  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I  for  the  suppression  of  Plrotestant- 
ism.  As  the  first  German  **  provincial*'  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  established  colleges  of  the  order  at  Prague,  Augs- 
burg, Dillingen,  and  Fribourg  (in  Switzerland),  at 
which  latter  place  he  died,  I^.  21, 1597.  Ganisins 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  opponents  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Germany,  and  the  arrest  of  the  reforma- 
tory movement  in  Austria  and  Bavaria  is  ibr  a  large 
part  owing  to  his  labors  and  his  influence.  In  order 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  catechisms  of  Lu- 
ther, and  other  works  of  the  founders  of  Protestant- 
ism, he  wrote  his  Summa  Doctrmm  CkrittiantB  (1584; 
with  a  commentary  by  P.  Busaus,  Cologne,  1586,  and 
Augsburg,  1838  sq.  4  vols. ;  new  edition,  Landshut, 
1842),  which  was  translated  into  nearly  all  languages 
(Greek,  Prague,  1612;  Greek-Latin,  Augsburg,  1612), 
■  and. a  shorter  catechism,  entitled  IrulktUumet  Ckritt, 
pieiatis  (1566),  which,  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, served  as  the  basis  of  popular  instruction  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  in  modem 
times,  again  come  into  use  (new  editions :  Landahut, 
1833;  Mainz,  1840).  See  Catechism;  also  Theol, 
Qmrtalscknft,  1863,  Heft  3,  p.  446.  Canisius  also  ed- 
ited  the  letters  of  Jerome,  Leo  the  Great,  and  C3nril 
of  Alexandria,  and  compiled  a  Catholic  Pnyer-book 
(ManuaU  Caiholicum,  Antwerp,  1530 ;  Augsburg,  1841 ; 
German,  8th  edit.  Landshut,  1829).  The  Protestants 
called  him  "the  Austrian  Dog,"  while  the  Jesuits 
praised  him  as  the  second  apostle  of  Grermany,  and 
even  endeavwed  to  obtain  his  beatification.  Their 
efforts,  for  a  long  time  unfruitful,  were  at  length 
crowned  with  success  during  the  pontificate  of  Pins 
IX,  who  pUced  CanUins  on  the  list  of  the  '*BeatL" 
Biographies  of  Canisius  were  published  in  Latin  by 
Raderus  and  Sacchini  (Munich,  1623);  in  French  by 
Dorigny  (Paris,  1708) ;  in  Italian  by  Langore  and  Foli- 
gpttti ;  in  German  by  Werfer  (in  Leben  ampezeichneler 
CatholUm,  Schaffhausen,  1852|  2  vols.). 

Canker  (ydyypaiva\  a  gangrene  (2  Tim.  ii,  17), 
morHfioation;  a  disease  which  spreads  by  degrees  over 
the  whole  body.  To  such  a  putrid  state  of  the  system 
the  iqioetle  compares  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  Hyme- 
nsns  and  Philetus. 

Canker-worm  (p^J,  ye'Uk,feedimg,  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii, 
25;  "caterpillar,"  Psa.  cv,  84;  Jer.  U,  14,  27;  Sept 
fipovxoiy  ».  e.  locust-grub;  but  iucppi^  locust,  in  Jer. ; 
Chald.  ^n-ig,  winged  locust ;  Syr.  creeping  locust) 
is  generally  referred  to  some  hairy  or  caterpillar-like 
species  of  locust  (Jer.  U,  27,  *ipb,  hritOg,  Auth.  Ver. 
"  rough").  Possibly  H  merely  describes  the  locuM  in 
a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  viz.  just  when  it  emerges 
from  the  caterpillar  state  and  obtains  the  use  of  its 
wings ;  see  Nah.  iii,  16,  "rte  canher^ioorm  hat  thrown 
off  (Ol^B,  A.  V.  tpoUtiK)  its  scales  [or  ''oxpamded  its 
wings"]  and.^!nM»  awagf^  thus  corresponding  to  the 
description  by  Jerome  (in  loc.  Nah.)  of  the  attelabus 
(arreXa/3oc),  or  "wingless  locust"  (Credner,  Jod,  p. 
805 ;  see  Bochart,  Hteroa.  ii,  445).     See  Locust. 

Canne,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  En- 
gland about  the  year  1590  or  1600.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  minister  in  the  Established  Church,  bat  joined 
the  Baptists  not  for  from  1630.  He  was  for  some  time 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Southwarlc,  London,  being  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Hubbard,  its  first  pastor.  He  was  ban- 
ished to  Holland,  where  (not  considering  baptism  a 
prerequisite  to  communion)  he  succeeded  Ainsworth 
<q.  V.)  as  pastor  of  his  church  in  Amsterdam,  and  was 


deservedly  popular.  While  fai  banishment  fai  1634, 
he  published  a  work  on  the  NeoeaUg  of  SeparoAom 
from  ike  Church  of  England,  In  1640  he  returned  on 
a  visit  to  England,  and  founded  the  BapCiat  Church  kk 
Broadmead,  BristoL  Mr.  Canne  was  equally  emineBt 
for  learning,  piety,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
seal  for  reformation.  Canne*s  most  important  labor 
is  his  selectkm  of  marginal  references  to  the  Bible. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  sets  of  notes,  whidi  accom- 
panied three  editions  of  the  Bible.  His  great  ambi- 
tion was  **to  make  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter."— 
Ivimey,  Englith  BapHete;  Jamieson,  (^fckp,  of  Bicg- 
raphg,10b;  Henl^HistorgofthePmHam, 

Can'neh  (Heb.  Kamuh',  his,  one  codex  ftilly 
naia ;  Sept.  Xauady  v.  r.  Xavdav ;  Vulg.  Cheme), 
doubtless  a  contracted  form  (Esek.  xxvil,  28)  for  the 
earlier  Calnbh  (q.  v.)  of  Gen.  x,  10. 

Cannon  Jamss  S.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was  bom  in  Cura^^ia, 
Jan.  28, 1776,  and  was  educated  under  Dr.  Peter  WO- 
son  and  Rev.  Alex.  Miller  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796  by  the  Classb  of 
Hackensack,  and  shortly  after  becune  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Millstone  and  Six-mile 
Run,  finally  devoting  his  whole  service  to  the  latter 
church.  His  pastonl  industiy  was  remarkable,  yet 
he  wrote  and  committed  to  memory  all  his  sermons. 
During  part  of  his  pastoral  work  he  had  to  preach  one 
sermon  in  Dutch  and  one  in  English  every  Sunday. 
In  1826  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  a  laborious  student,  and  a  feithAil  and  sucoessfbl 
teacher.  **  His  views  of  truth  were  more  distinguished 
by  exactness  and  solidity  than  by  any  fer-reaching 
power ;  and  yet,  when  he  had  discussed  a  subject, 
there  was  litUe  left  to  be  said."  A  large  number  of 
ministers  were  trained  by  Dr.  Cannon.  He  died  in 
great  peace,  July  25, 1852.  After  his  death,  the  sub- 
stance  of  his  course  of  instruction  was  published  under 
the  taXe  Leotmree  on  PadondTheologg  (Sew  York,  ISbi, 
8vo).  "The  subjects  embraced  in  the  lectures  are: 
*The  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  office,'  *  pastoral 
duties,'  '  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,*  *  cat> 
echetical  instruction,'  *  visitation  of  the  sick,'  *  pas- 
toral visitation,'  *  religious  declension,'  'extensitm  of 
the  Church,'  '  instruction  by  example.'  Dr.  Cannon's 
discnsston  of  the  sacraments  is  particulariy  able,  clear, 
and  conclusive."— JNT.^rtmnnci;  Bemew,  May,  1854,  p. 
104;  £<Mib<Aeca^Sacra,  April,  1854, p. 420. 

Canon  of  Scbipturb,  as  the  phrase  is  usually 
employed,  may  be  defined  as  **the  Authoritative 
Standard  of  Religion  and  Morals,  composed  of  those 
writings  which  have  been  given  for  this  purpose  by 
God  to  men."  A  definition  frequently  given  of  the 
Canon  is,  that  it  is  "the  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred 
Books;"  while  Semler  (Von  Freier  Untersnckungen 
des  Cttnom%  Doederlehi  {IndUutio  TheoL  ChrieL  i,  88X 
and  others,  define  it  as  "the  List  of  the  Books  public- 
ly read  in  the  meetings  of  the  early  Christians ;"  both 
these,  however,  are  defective,  and  the  latter  is  not  only 
historically  incorrect,  but  omits  the  essential  idea  of 
the  divine  authority  of  these  Scriptures.  The  account 
which  we  here  give  is  chiefiy  compiled  from  the  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  CydoptadkL  and  Smith's 
DicHonarg  of  the  Bible, 

I.  Origin  and  uses  of  the  term  "  Cbnoa."— 1.  In  ofaa- 
tical  Greek,  the  word  (Koyetv,  akin  to  na^,  a  "  reed," 
[comp.  Gesen.  Thee,  s.  v.]  kovti,  K6vva,  oanma  [coao- 
b,  channet],  cans,  oonaoa)  signifies,  (l)  Properly,  a 
etraighi  rod,  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  nsed  in 
weaving  (ticiat&rkm)^  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2)  Met- 
aphorically, a  tetting  nde  in  ethics  (comp.  Aristot.  Eth. 
Nic,  iii,  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polydetus ;  Luc. 
de  Salt,  p.  946  B),  or  in  language  (the  Cdnona  of 
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Gnmmar).  Th«  gift  of  tongues  (Aots  ii,  7)  was  re- 
garded as  the  ".canon''  or  test  which  detennined  the 
direction  of  the  labors  of  the  several  apostles  (Severian. 
sp.  Cram.  CaL  m  Ad,  ii,  7).  Chronological  tables 
were  caUed  '<  canons  of  time''  (Plot.  iSo^  27) ;  and  the 
tommaiy  of  a  book  was  called  KavCw,  as  giving  the 
"rule,"  as  it  were,  of  its  compositioa.  The  Alexan- 
drine grammarians  applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to 
the  great  "classical"  writers,  who  were  styled  "the 
role"  (&  JLavwv\  or  the  perfect  model  of  style  and 
langoage.  (3)  But,  in  addition  to  these  active  mean- 
ings, the  word  was  also  used  passively  for  a  measured 
space  (at  Olymid&),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(bu  Cange,  s.  v.). 

2.  In  ecdesicuticcU  usage,  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Sept  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii,  6),  and  again  in 
Aqoila  (Job  xxxvHi,  5).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  hi 
two  places  in  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi,  16 ;  2  Cor.  x, 
1^16),  and  in  the  second  place  the  transition  from  an 
active  to  a  passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  pa- 
tristic writings  the  word  is  commonly  used  both  as  a 
rale  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases 
"the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "the  rule  of  faith,"  "the 
role  of  truth. "  In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  was  farther  systematized,  the  deci- 
sioDS  of  synods  were  styled  "  Canons,"  and  the  dis- 
cipline by  which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically 
"the  Bule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were 
styled  Qmonici  ("Canons").  In  the  phrase  "the 
canon  (L  e.  fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the 
popalar  sense  of  "canonize"  is  derived,  the  passive 
sense  again  prevailed.     (See  below.) 

8.  As  applied  to  Scripturt^  the  derivatives  of  koviov 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
tnmslation  of  Origen  speaks  of  ScriptunB  CanoniUxt 
{de  Princ,  iv,  83),  Ubri  regulares  (Comm.  m  Matt,  §  117), 
and  hbri  ctmonkati  (id.  §  28).  In  another  place  the 
plirase  haberi  in  Ccaone  (Prd,  m  Cant.  s.  £)  occurs, 
but  probably  only  as  a  translation  of  cavovt^e^m, 
whu^  is  used  in  this  and  cognate  senses  in  Athanasius 
(Ep,  Fe8t,\  the  Laodicene  Canons  (oKav^ivrat  C*^* 
lix),  and  later  writers  (Isid.  Pelus.  Ep,  cxiv ;  comp. 
Aug.  de  doctr,  Ckr,  iv,  9  [6] ;  and  as  a  contrast,  Anon, 
w^  Eoseb.  E.  E,  v,  28). 

The  first  direct  ^plication  of  the  term  Kavtav  to  the 
Scriptures  seems  to  be  by  Amphilochius  (dr.  880),  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures,  where  the  word  indi- 
cates the  rale  by  which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must 
be  determined,  and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the 
eonstitaent  books.  Among  Latin  writers  the  word  is 
commonly  found  frtmi  the  time  of  Jerome  (ProL  Gal,) 
and  Augustine  (De  Cw,  xvii,  24 ;  xviii,  88),  and  their 
usage  of  the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek 
writers,  is  the  source  of  its  modern  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"those  without,"  or  "those  uncanoniaed"  (cbnivt^vt- 
ffro,  Cane,  Laod,  lix).  The  apocryphal  books,  which 
woe  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position, 
"vere  called  "  books  read"  {6vayiyvtafrK6fifva,  Athan. 
Ep,  Fed,),  or  "ecclesiastical"  (ecdenasHoi,  Rufin.  mi 
l^ftub.  Apati,  §  88),  though  the  latter  title  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  which  (Leont.  de  Sect, 
fi)  were  also  called  "books  of  the  Testament"  (MiA- 
OijKa  fiipKid)j  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  collection 
by  this  striking  name  of  "the  holy  library"  (BibHo' 
tieca  8€mctd),  which  hi^pily  expresses  the  unity  and 
variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch,  d,  Kan,  §  1 ; 
Westcott,  Hiti.  of  Canon  o/N,  T,  App.  D). 

II.  The  Jewiek  Canon. — 1.  According  to  the  com- 
msnd  of  Moses,  the  "  book  of  the  law"  was  "put  in 
the  side  of  the  ark"  (Deut  xxxi,  25  seq.),  but  not  m  it 
(lKingsviii,9;  comp.  Joseph.  Jn^.iii,  1,  7;  v,  1,17); 
sod  thus,  in  tiie  reign  of  Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have 
'*fiMiod  the  book  of  the  law  fai  the  house  of  the  Lord^ 
(2  Kings  xxii,  8;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14).  This 
"book  of  the  law,"  which,  fai  addition  to  the  dbect 
precepts  (Exod.  xxiv,  7),  contaiiied  general  exhorta- 


tions (Deut.  xxviii,  61)  and  historical  narratives  (Exod. 
xvii,  14),  was  fiuther  increased  by  the  records  of 
Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv,  26),  and  other  writings  (1  Sam. 
X,  26).  From  these  sacredly  guarded  autographs 
copies  were  taken  and  circulated  among  the  people  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  9).  At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  xxv,  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (especially  Jenmiah ;  comp.  Kueper,  Jerem, 
Libror,  ss,  interp.  et  mndex^  Berol.  1887)  were  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  thebr  predecessors,  a  circumstance 
which  may  naturally  be  connected  with  the  training 
of  "the  prophetic  schools."  It  perhaps  marks  a  far- 
ther step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  "  the 
book  of  the  Lord"  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  general 
collection  of  sacred  teaching  ^cxiv,  16  [where  it  is 
implied  that  his  own  writings^ere  to  be  added  to 
those  previously  regarded  as  sacred;  see  Gesenius, 
Comment,  in  loc.] ;  comp.  xxix,  18)  at  once  familiar 
and  authoritative ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite 
collection  either  of  "  the  Psalms"  or  of  "  the  Prophets" 
existed  befora  the  Captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariah 
speaks  of  "  the  law"  and  "the  former  prophets"  as  in 
some  measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii,  12) ;  and  Daniel 
refers  to  "<Ae  boobt''  (Dan.  ix,  2)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already  col- 
lected into  a  whole.  Shortly  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  Levites  read  and  expounded  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  1-8 ;  ix,  1-8). 

2,  Popular  belief  assigned  to  Ezra  and  "  the  great 
synagogue"  the  task  of  collecting  and  promulgating 
the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  work  in  organizing  the 
Jewish  Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this 
belief  (Ran,  De  Synoff.  magnd^  1726 ;  comp.  Ewald, 
Geech.  d.  V,  Itr,  iv,  191  [see  below]  ) ;  but  the  state- 
ment  is  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  history  of 
Judaism,  and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  books 
themselves.  The  later  embellishments  of  the  tradi- 
tion, which  represent  Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all 
the  books  (2  Esdras),  or  define  more  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the 
universal  belief  in  his  labors,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  work  was  completed  at  once ;  so  that 
the  account  (2  liacc.  ii,  18)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  Ib  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Canon 
during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of  Nehemiah  is 
not  described  as  initaatory  or  final.  The  tradition 
omits  all  mention  of  the  law,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  assumed  its  final  shape  under  Ezra,  but  says 
that  Nehemiah  "gathered  together  the  [writings] 
concerning  the  kings  and  proj^sts,  and  the  [writings] 
of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  concerning  offerings," 
while  "founding  a  library"  (2  Mace.  1.  c).  The  va- 
rious classes  of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  this  view  harmonizes  with  what  must  have 
been  the  natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after 
the  Betum.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both,  fhnn  their  nature, 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  constraction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  open  per- 
secution first  gave  a  dear  and  distinct  expression  to 
the  implicit  faith. 

The  foregoing  tradition  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Talmud,  the  PWhe  Aboth;  and  it  is  re- 
peated, with  greater  minuteness,  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara  (Baba  Balhra,  fol.  18,  2.  See  the  passages  in 
Buxtorf *s  Tiberias,  lib.  i,  c  10 ;  comp. Wachner,  Antiq, 
Heb,  i,  18).  The  substance  of  it  is  that,  after  Moses 
and  the  elders,  the  sacred  books  were  watched  over  by  . 
the  prophets,  and  that  the  Canon  was  completed  by 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  earliest  form  in  which  this  appears  is  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdras,  a  work  dating  firom  the  end  of  the  first 
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or  beghming  of  the  second  centniy  after  Christ.  Here 
it  is  asserted  that  'Ezra,  by  divine  command  and  by  di- 
vine aid,  caused  to  be  composed  94  books  by  three  men 
(Vnlg.  204  books  by  five  men)  in  forty  days,  70  of 
which,  wherein  **is  a  vein  of  understanding,  a  foun- 
tain of  wisdom,  and  a  stream  of  knowledge,"  were  to 
be  given  to  the  wise  of  the  people,  whUe  the  rest  were 
to  be  made  public,  that  '^both  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy might  read  them"  (ziv,  42-47).  These  twen- 
ty-four thus  made  public  are  doubtless  the  canonical 
books.  The  statement  is  very  vague;  but  that  this 
is  its  reference  is  rendered  probable  by  the  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  of  a 
tradition  that  the  sacred  writings,  which  had  been  lost 
during  the  exile,  WMp  restored  by  Ezra  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  by  in^iration  (Clemens  Alex.,  Strom. 
I,  22,  p.  410;  Potter;  Tertullian,  De  cuUufaem,  i,  8; 
Irenaus,  adv,  Hatr.  iii,  21  [26],  etc.).  Against  this 
tradition  it  has  been  objected  that  it  proves  too  much, 
for  it  says  that  the  men  of  the  Great  Synaxo}^e  wrote 
the  later  books,  such  as  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  etc. 
But  that  by  writmg  is  here  meant,  not  the  original  com- 
posing of  these  books,  but  the  (ucription  (the  to-writing) 
of  them  to  the  sacred  Canon,  may  be  inferred,  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  same  tradition,  the 
men  of  Hezekiah  are  said  to  have  written  the  Proverbs, 
which  can  only  mean  that  they  copied  them  (see  Prov. 
XXV,  1)  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  them  in  the  Can- 
on, and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  word  here  used 
(pna)  is  used  by  the  Targumist  on  Prov.  xxv,  1  as 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  pn9,  to  troMcnbe.  An  at- 
tempt has  also  been  made  to  discredit  this  tradition 
by  adducing  the  circumstance  that  Simon  the  Just, 
who  lived  long  after  Ezra,  is  said,  in  the  Pvrhe  Aboth, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue ;  but  to  this  much  weight  cannot  be  allowed, 
partly  because  Simon  is,  in  the  passage  refiarred  to, 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  remnaatt  of  the  Great 
Sjrnagogue,  which  indicates  his  having  outlived  it, 
and  principally  because  the  same  body  of  tradition 
which  states  this  opmion  makes  him  the  succettor  of 
Ezra;  so  that  either  the  whole  is  a  mistake,  or  the  Si- 
mon referred  to  must  have  been  a  different  person  frtmi 
the  Simon  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
''Just"  (comp.  Othonls  Lex,  Bobbin,  PhUol.  p.  604, 
Gen.  1675 ;  H&vemick's  Einleitung  in  dcuA.T.  Th.  i. 
Abt.  I,  i,  48).  Or  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  Hart- 
mann  (Die  Enge  Verbindung  de*  AU,  Teat,  mit  d,  Neuen,' 
p.  127)  that  the  college  of  men  learned  in  the  law, 
which  gathered  round  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  which 
properly  was  the  Synagogue,  continued  to  receive  ac- 
cessions for  many  years  after  their  death,  by  means 
of  which  it  existed  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
without  our  being  required  to  suppose  that  what  is  af- 
firmed concerning  its  doings  in  the  time  of  Ezra  is 
meant  to  refer  to  it  during  the  entire  period  of  its  ex- 
istence. Suspicions  have  also  been  cast  upon  this  tra- 
dition from  the  multitude  of  extravagant  wonden  nar- 
rated by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Great  Synagogue. 
But  such  are  found  in  almost  every  traditionary  record 
attachmg  to  persons  or  bodies  which  possess  a  nation- 
ally heroic  character;  and  it  is  surely  unreasonable, 
because  a  chronicler  tells  one  or  two  tilings  which  are 
incredible,  that  we  should  disbelieve  all  besides  that 
he  records,  however  possible  or  even  probable  it  may 
be.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  some 
things,  such  as  the  order  of  daily  prayer,  the  settling 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  establishment  of 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture,  etc.,  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  period  immediately  after  the 
Captivity,  and  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  some 
institute  such  as  the  Great  Synagogue,  whether  this 
be  regarded  as  formally  constituted  by  Ezra  or  as  a 
voluntary  association  of  priests  and  scribes  (Zunz, 
GoUe$dimttlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  88).  Moreover 
there  are  some  passages  of  Scripture  (e.  g.  1  Chron. 


iii,  28,  24)  which  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  later 
than  any  of  the  canonicid  writers.     See  Ezra. 

This  tradition,  again,  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing cireumstanoes :  (a.)  The  time  in  question  was 
the  latest  at  which  this  could  be  done.  As  the  doty 
to  be  performed  was  not  merely  that  of  determin- 
ing the  genuineness  of  certain  books,  but  of  point- 
ing out  tiiose  which  had  been  divinely  ordained  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  morals  to  the  Church,  it  was  one 
which  none  but  a  prophet  could  discharge.  Now  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  there  were  several 
prophets  living,  among  whom  we  know  the  names  of 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  but  with  that  age 
expired  the  line  of  prophets  which  God  had  appointed 
"  to  comfort  Jacob,  and  deliver  them  by  assured  hope** 
(Ecclus.  xlix,  10).  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Jo- 
sephus,  the  apocryphal  boolcs,  and  Jewish  tradition,  is 
humonious  (comp.  Joseph,  oont,  Apion.  i,  8 ;  1  Mace 
iv,  46;  ix,  27;  xiv,  41;  Jerome,  ad  Jes,  xlix,  21; 
Vitringa,  Ob*,  Sac,  lib.  vi,  cap.  6,  7 ;  Hftvemick,  Ein- 
UU.  i,  1,  27 ;  Rengstenherg, BeUr&ge  tur  Einleit,  m*  A. 
7*.  i,  245).  As  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  were 
thus  the  last  of  the  prophets,  if  the  Canon  was  not 
fixed  by  them,  the  time  was  passed  when  it  could  be 
fixed  at  alL  (b,)  That  it  was  fixed  at  that  time  ap- 
pears fttmi  the  fact  that  all  9ub9equeni  references  to  the 
sacred  writings  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  com- 
plete Canon,  as  well  as  fh>m  the  fetct  that  of  no  ono 
among  the  apocryphal  books  is  it  so  much  as  hinted, 
either  by  the  author  or  by  any  other  Jewish  writer, 
that  it  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sacred  books, 
though  of  some  of  them  the  pretensions  are  in  other 
respects  sufiidentiy  high  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  16-18 ; 
I,  2^).  Josephus,  indeed,  distinctiy  affirms  (cont.  Ap. 
1.  c.)  that,  during  the  long  period  tiiat  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Canon  and  his  day, 
no  one  had  dared  either  to  add  to,  or  to  take  from,  or 
to  alter  any  thing  in  the  sacred  books.  This  plainly 
shows  that  about  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers,  and  which  was  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah, the  collection  of  the  sacred  books  was  com- 
pleted by  an  authority  which  thenceforward  ceased  to 
exist.     See  Stnaoooub,  Great. 

8.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which  stamped  the 
sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar  character.  The 
king  sought  out  '*  the  books  of  the  law**  (ra  fiipKia 
Tov  vSfMVy  1  Mace,  i,  56)  and  burnt  them ;  and  the 
possession  of  a  '*book  of  the  covenant**  (fitfiXiov  ita- 
^ci|c)  was  a  capital  crime  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  5,  4). 
But  this  proscription  of  **the  law**  naturally  served 
only  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  more  doeely 
to  these  sacred  books  themselves.  After  tiie  Macca- 
bean  persecution  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of  its  contents.  The 
Bible  appears  frt>m  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  was 
natural  that  the  several  parts  were  not  yet  placed  on 
an  equal  footing,  nor  regarded  universally  and  in  ev- 
ery respect  with  equal  reverence  (comp.  Zunz,  J), 
Gottetd,  Vortr,  d.  Jud,  p.  14,  25,  etc.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition  and 
of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads  to  tibe 
conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present  shape  was 
formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened  interval,  be- 
ginning with  Ezra  and  extending  through  a  part  or 
even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii,  11,  22)  of  the  Persian  period 
(B.C.  458-882),  when  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic 
gift  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  defined  the  limits 
of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  no- 
tice that  the  collection  was  peculiar  in  character  and 
ciroumscribed  in  contents.  All  the  evidence  which 
can  be  obtained  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false,  both  in 
theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  O.  T.  as  *'all  the  rel- 
ics  of  the  HebrsBo-Chaldaic  literature  up  to  a  certain 
epoch'*  (De  Wette,  JSW.  §  8),  if  the  phrase  is  intended 
to  refer  to  the  time  when  the  Canon  was  completed. 
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The  epOogae  of  EcclesSastes  (xii,  11  sq.)  speaks  of  an 
eztensiTe  literature,  with  which  the  teaching  of  Wis- 
dom is  contrasted,  and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh"  is  de- 
scribed as  the  reenlt  of  the  study  bestowed  npon  it. 
it  is  impossible  that  these  "  many  writings*'  can  have 
perished  in  the  ^terval  between  the  composition  of 
Ecdesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the  Apocry- 
pha inclndes  several  Augments  which  must  be  referred 
to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  c.  10  sq. ;  Hot- 
tinger,  Tke$.  PhiL ;  Hengstenberg,  BeUrdgt,  i ;  Hftver- 
nick,  EkiL  i ;  Oehler,  art  Kanon  d.  X.  T.  in  Herzog's 
Ew^dop,\ 

i.  The  division  of  the  0.-T.  Canon  into  three  parts, 
"the  Uw,"  *'the  Prophets,"  and  "the  Writings" 
(S'laJina^  tJ'^X^aj  ttr^VC),  is  very  ancient;  it  ap- 
pears in  the  prologue  to  Ecdesi^sticus,  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Philo,  in  Josephus,  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Surenhuaii  Bi/3.  KaraXX.  p. 49).  Respecting  the/)r»n- 
dfik  on  which  the  division  has  been  made,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  first  part,  the  Law,  which  embraces  the  Pen- 
tateuch, was  so  named  firom  its  oontainiag  the  national 
laws  and  regulations.  The  iecond  embraces  the  rest 
of  the  historical  books,  with  the  exception  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Chronicles ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  except  Daniel  and  Lamenta- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  it  received  its  name  a  parte 
poUari,  the  majority  of  the  books  it  contains  being  the 
production  of  men  who  were  profestionaUy  prophets. 
That  this  criterion,  however,  deUrmmed  the  omission 
or  inserrion  of  a  book  in  this  second  division,  as  as- 
serted by  Hengstenberg  {AuthefU.  dee  Daniel,  p.  27), 
tnd  by  H&vemkk  (Einl,  I,  sec  11),  cannot  be  admit- 
ted; for,  on  the  one  habd,  we  find  inserted  in  this  di- 
rision  the  book  of  Amos,  who  was  '*  neither  a  prophet 
nor  a  prophet's  son ;"  and  on  the  other,  there  b  omit- 
ted from  it  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  which  was  un- 
questionably the  production  of  a  prophet.  The  inser- 
tion of  this  book  in  the  last  rather  than  in  the  second 
division  has  its  source  probably  in  some  liturgical 
reason,  in  <nrder  that  it  might  stand  beside  the  Psalms 
and  other  lyric  poetry  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  in  the  third  rather  than  in  the  second  division ; 
and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  circumstance, 
ss  affioarding  evidence  unfavorable  to  the  canonical 
claims  of  this  book.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
book  always  occupied  its  present  position.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  for  some  reason  of  a  mystical  or  contro- 
versial kind,  to  both  of  which  sources  of  influence  the 
Jeirs  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianit}'  were  much 
exposed,  tiiey  may  have  altered  the  position  of  Daniel 
from  the  second  to  the  third  division  ?  What  renders 
this  probable  is,  that  the  Talmudists  stand  alone  in 
tins  airangement.  Josephus,  Siracides,  Philo,  the 
Kew  Testament,  all  refer  to  the  Hagiographa  in  such 
a  way  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  comprised  only 
^poetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament— the  psalms, 
hymns,  and  songs ;  while  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
Old-Testament  writers  given  by  the  early  flithers,  up 
to  the  time  of  Jerome,  Daniel  is  ranked  among  the 
prophets,  generally  in  the  position  he  occupies  in  our 
common  version.  In  the  version  of  the  Sept.,  also,  he 
is  ranked  with  the  prophets  next  to  Ezekiel.  Nor 
does  Jerome  agree  with  the  Talmud  in  all  respects, 
nor  does  one  class  of  Jewish  rabbis  agree  with  an- 
other in  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books.  All 
this  shows  that  no  such  fixed  and  unalterable  ar- 
nmgement  of  the  sacred  books,  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly assumed,  existed  anterior  to  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  sera,  and  proves  very  distinctly  that 
the  place  then  assigned  to  Daniel  by  the  Talmudists 
was  wrf  the  place  he  had  during  the  preceding  period, 
or  originally  occupied.  See  Daioel,  Book  of.  As 
respects  the  name  given  to  the  third  division,  the  most 
prc)»ble  account  of  it  is,  that  at  first  it  was  friller — 


viz.,  "the  other  writings,"  as  distinguished  firom  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  (comp.  the  expression  rd  dSXa 
/3t/3Xia,  used  by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus,  ProL) ;  and 
that  in  process  of  time  it  was  abbreviated  into  ''  the 
writings."  This  part  is  oommonly  cited  under  the 
title  Hagiographa  (q.  v.). 

5.  The  O.-T.  Canon,  as  established  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that,  because  the  Sept. 
version  contains  some  books  not  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
must  have  been  a  double  Canon,  a  Palestinian  and  an 
Egyptian  (Sender,  Apparat.  ad  Uberaliorem  V,  T,  inter- 
pret. §  9,  10 ;  Corrodi,  BeleuMtng  der  Gesck.  des  Jfi- 
disch.  u,  ChristluA.  Kanons,  p.  155-184 ;  Augusti,  EinUk, 
ins,  A.T,  p.  79) ;  but  this  notion  haa  been  complete- 
ly disproved  by  Eichhom  {EtnUit,  i,  28),  H&vemick 
{Einl.  i,  §  16),  and  others.  All  extant  evidence  is 
against  it  The  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Philo,  both  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  make  no  allusion  to  it ;  and  Josephus, 
who  evidently  used  the  Greek  version,  expressly  de- 
clares against  it  in  the  passage  above  referrcMl  to  (^Ap,  i, 
8).  The  earlier  notices  of  the  Canon  simply  designate  it 
by  the  threefold  division  already  considered.  The  Son 
of  Sirach  mentions  **  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
other  books  of  the  fathers ;"  and  again,  **  the  Law,  the 
Prophecies,  and  the  rest  of  the  books;"  expressions 
which  clearly  indicate  that  in  his  day  the  Canon  was 
fixed.  In  tiie  New  Test  our  Lord  ft^uently  refers 
to  the  Old  Test  under  the  title  of  '*llie  Scriptures," 
or  of  "The  Law"  (Matt,  xxi,  42;  3txii,  29;  John  x, 
80,  etc.);  and  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  "the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms"  (Luke  xxiv, 
44)  ;  by  the  third  of  these  titles  intending,  doubtless, 
to  designate  the  Hagiographa,  either  after  the  Jewish 
custom  of  denoting  a  collection  of  books  by  the  titie 
of  that  with  which  it  commenced,  ot,  as  Havemick 
suggests,  using  the  term  rpaXfioi  as  a  general  designa- 
tion of  these  books,  because  of  the  larger  comparative 
amount  of  lyric  poetiy  contained  in  them  {Einl,  §  14). 
Paul  applies  to  the  Old  Test  the  appellations  "the 
Holy  Writings"  (ypa^ac  ayiat.  Bom.  i,  2);  "the  Sa- 
cred Letters"  (lipa  ypafjifiaTa,  2  Tim.  iii,  15),  and 
"the  Old  Covenant"  (17  vaXaid  Sia9r}Krj,2  Cor. iii, 
14).  Both  our  Lord  and  his  aposties  ascribe  divine  au- 
thority to  the  ancient  Canon  (Matt,  xv,  8 ;  John  x, 
84-86;  2  Tim.  iii,  16;  2  Peter  i,  19-21,  etc.);  and  in 
the  course  of  the  New  Test,  quotations  are  made  from 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  except  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel,  the 
omission  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  simple 
principle  that  the  writers  had  no  occasion  to  quote 
firom  them.  Coincidences  of  language  show  that  the 
aposties  were  familiar  with  several  of  the  apocryphal 
books  (Bleek,  Ueher  d,  Stelltmg  d.  Apohr.  in  the  Stud, 
u,  Krit,  1858,  p.  267  sq.),  but  tiiey  do  not  contain  one 
authoritative  or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while, 
with  the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccles.,  Cant,  Esther, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  Ulustration  or  proof.  Philo 
attests  the  existence  in  his  time  of  the  Upd  ypdftfiaray 
describes  them  as  comprising  laws,  oracles  uttered  by 
the  prophets,  hymns,  and  the  other  books  by  which 
knowledge  and  godliness  may  be  increased  and  per- 
fected (De  Vita  Contemplai,  in  Opp,  ii,  275,  ed  Mangcy) ; 
and  quotations  firom  or  references  to  the  most  of  the 
books  are  scattered  through  his  writings.  The  evi- 
dence of  Josephus  is  very  important ;  for,  besides  geiv- 
eral  references  to  the  sacred  books,  he  gives  a  formal 
account  of  the  Canon  as  it  was  acknowledged  in  his 
day,  ascribing  five  books,  containing  laws  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  man,  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the 
Prophets,  and  four,  containing  songs  of  praise  to  God 
and  ethical  precepts  for  men,  to  different  writers,  and 
afiirming  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  these  books  is 
such  that  for  them  they  would  suffer  all  tortures  and 
death  itself  {cent,  Apion.  i,  7,  8 ;  Eichhom,  Emkit.  i, 
§  50;  Jahn,  Introduction  p.  50).    The  popular  belief 
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that  the  Saddncees  received  onlj  the  books  of  Hoses 
(Tertnll.  De  prater,  haret,  46 ;  Jerome,  m  MatiiL  zz£i» 
31,  p.  181 ;  Origen,  c.  Celt,  i,  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority ;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  fiuled  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of  the 
different  sects.  See  Saoducbbs.  In  the  traditions 
of  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  liand,  Gamaliel  is  repre- 
sented as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiographa  in  his  controversies  with  them,  and  the j 
reply  with  quotations  from  the  same  sources  without 
scruple  or  objection.  (See  Eichhom,  Einl,  §  86; 
Lightfbot,  fforce  Hebr,  et  Talm,  il,  616 ;  Schmid,  Et%arr, 
Sent  ft  Jotephi  de  Ubrit  V,  T,  1777 ;  Gdldenapfel. 
Diuert.  Jo$e^  de  Sadd,  Can,  Smt.  exhSbent,  1804.) 
In  the  Talmudic  Tract  entitled  Baba  Baihrct^  a  cata^ 
logue  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  Canon  is  given,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  now  found  in  the  He- 
brew Bible  (Buxtorf;  Tiberku,  c.  11). 

III.  The  Chrittian  Ccman  of  the  Old  Te$tament.^M^ 
lito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  sra,  gives,  as  the  result  of  carefril  inquiry, 
the  same  books  in  the  Old-Testament  Canon  as  we 
have  now,  with  the  exception  of  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  Lamentatbns ;  the  first  two  of  which,  however, 
he  probably  included  in  Ezra,  and  the  last  in  Jere- 
miah (Euseb.  Hiti,  Ecdes.  iv,  26 ;  Eichhom,  Eml,  i, 
§  62).  The  catalogues  of  Origen  (Euseb.  ffigt,  Ecdet, 
vi,  2,  6),  of  Jerome  (Prol,  CftSeat,  in  Opp,  iii),  and  of 
others  of  the  frithers,  give  substantially  the  same  list 
(Eichhom,  1.  c. ;  Augnsti,  EinL  §  64;  Cosins,  Scholas- 
tical  HisL  of  the  Camm,  ch.  ill,  vi;  Henderson,  On  In- 
apirationy  p.  449). 

The  general  use  of  the  Septuagint  (enlarged  by 
apocryphal  additions)  produced  effects  which  are  plain- 
ly visible  in  the  history  of  the  O.-T.  Canon  among  the 
early  Christian  writers.  In  proportion  as  the  Esthers 
were  more  or  less  absolutely  dependent  on  that  ver- 
sion for  their  knowledge  of  the  Old-Testament  Scrip- 
tores,  they  gradually  lost  in  common  practice  the  sense 
of  the  difference  between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals 
grew  into  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  public 
use  of  the  apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  re- 
gard the  characteristic  marlu  of  their  origin  and  value, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute 
judgment.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  details 
of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon. 
Their  habit  must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment. 
1.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  tliat  the 
history  of  the  Cliristian  Canon  is  to  be  sought,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  definite  catalogues  rather  than 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence  is 
mcomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  (See  the  Tables  I. 
and  II.)  During  the  first  four  centuries  this  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognised, 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the  great- 
est weight.  The  real  divergence  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  Old-Testament  Canon  is  to  be  traced  to  Augus- 
tine, who  enumerates  the  books  contained  in  ''the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  including  the  Apocrypha, 
without  any  special  mark  of  distinction,  although  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  lang^uage  (De  Doctr, 
Christ,  ii,  8  [18] ;  comp.  De  Ch,  xviii,  86;  Gaud,  i,  88). 
The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  though  wholly  un- 
supported by  any  Greek  authority,  was  adopted  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  897  ?),  though  with  a  res* 
ervation  (Can.  47,  *'  de  confirmcmdo  isto  Canone  trant- 
marina  ecdetia  conmlaiitr"),  and  afterward  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  tiie  name  of  Innocent,  Dama- 
sus,  and  (3elasius  (comp.  Credner,  Zur  Getch,  d,  Kan, 
p.  161  sq.) ;  and  it  recurs  in  many  later  writers.  But, 
nevertheless,  a  continuous  succession  of  the  more  learn- 
ed fathers  in  the  West  maintained  the  distinctive  au- 
^ority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up  to  the  period  of  the 


'  Reformation.     In  the  6tk  oentniy  Primasiai  (Ommi. 

t»  Apoe,  Iv,  Cosin,  §  92  ?),  in  the  7th  Gregory  the 

Great  (JToroL  six,  21,  p.  622),  in  the  8th  Bede  (iii 

.  Apoe,  iv  ?),  in  the  9th  Aknin  (op.  Hody,  p.  664 ;  vH 

'  see  Carm,  vi,  vii),  hi  the  10th  Radalphns  Flav.  (/• 

:  Levii,  xiv,  Hody,  p.  666),  in  the  12th  €>eter  of  Clugni 

'  {Ep,  e,  Petr.  Hody,  L  c),  Hugo  de  S.Victoie(<fc  8^^ 

6),andJohnofSaUsbu]7(Hody,p.666;  Co8in,§180), 

in  the  18th  Hugo  Cardmalis  (Hody,  p.  666),  in  the  14th 

,  Nicholas  Liranus  (Hody,  p.  667 ;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wio- 

lif  (?  comp.  Hody,  p.  668),  and  Occam  (Hody,  p.  667; 

Cosin,  §  147),  in  the  16th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin, 

§  160),  and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  161),  in  the  16th 

Card.  Ximenes  (Ed,  CompL  Prmf),  Sixtos  Seneasis 

;  (BibUoth.  i,  1),  and  Card.  Ci^jetan  (Hody,  p.  662;  Co- 

,  sin,  §  178),  repeat  with  approval  the  decision  of  Je- 

;  rome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  canonical  and 

I  apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scholcutieal  Eittory  of  the 

Canon;  Reuss,  Die  Geteh,  d,  kaUgen  JSekriften  N,  7*., 

ed.  2,  §  828). 

TABLE  L— CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
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L  ConoiLiAK  Cata- 


[Laodloene] 

A.D.868 
Cuthaginian 

men 

ApoitoUo  Canons. . 

n.  Pbitats  Cava- 

(a)  Greek  writere. 
BieUto..AD.o.l«0 

Origen .  .e.  168-868 

Athanasius 

896-873 
Cyril  of  Jerosalem 

816-886 
SynopeUS.SeripL 

[Nioepborl]  Sticbo- 

meirla 

Gregory  of  Naa. 

800-891 

e.880 
Eplphanius 

c803-40d 
Leontiiu....c.690 


Joannei  Damaao. 

tT60 

Nfcephonu  Callist 

C1880 

Cod.Gr.Skieo.X.. 


(b)  Latin  writen, 
Hihuios  PicUv. 

AD.  ft  8T0 
Jerome 

889-420 

Boflnus. 0.880 

Augtutine 

865-430 
CDamasuB] 

dnnocentiofl] 

CaMiodonM...t570 

Isldoms  Hiep.  .t696 

Sacr.  Gallic  ^^ante\ 

onfKMlOOO'*         I 


Cotto.  Laod.  Om. 

lix. 
Cooc.Gartfaag.iii, 

Can.         xxxix 

txlrU]. 
Can.  Apoet  Ixxri 

Dxxxv]. 


Ap.  Eusefai  H.  B, 

iv,8<. 
Aix.Euwb.  H.  K 

▼1,86. 
Ep,  FeM.  i,  7<7, 

ed.  Ben. 
Oate<A.  iT,85. 

Qniner^  Zttr  Om, 

d-iTan.  p.  127  iq. 

Credner,  p.  117  aq. 

Carm.  ziL  81,  ed. 

Far.  1840. 
Amphiloch.      ed. 

Combef.  p.  189L 
De   Mengwie^  p. 

les,  ed.  Fetor. 
De  SeetiM,  Act.  ii 

(GaUaodi,    zli, 

eSSsq.). 
DeAdeortkod^iw^ 

Hody,pi«48. 

MootfaoooD,  BihL 
Coi^in.  p.  108 
sq. 

PrdLinPea.Vi. 

ProL  OaieaL  is, 
p.  547  sq.,  ed. 
Migne. 

Eappoe,  Stfmb,  87 
■q. 

De  doetr.  ChrieL 

Credner,  trf  smk 

p.isai 

Bp.    ad 

(Gallandi, 

5«). 
Df/nstitDMLittt 

xlv. 
De  Orig.  vL  1. 
Hody,  p.  654. 
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.  OreekwriUn. 

CLBfXHSR(»f.. 

PoueASP...., 

Basbabas. 

Ibkcstb , 

Clbi.  A^.w,  ., 


HUVOLTTUS*. 

Mrtodhtb  . . . 


'^0* 


ad  Cor. 


VStnmaL  t. 

14.) 

1,5. 


tDe  Antlah. 
40.] 


Cmi.  HnwM. 
Gdoo&Nax.. 


^IFHAXXITS  .  .  . 


Tbtduxih.. 
CmiAM 


EjKf» 


B»], 


Houumm  Piox. 


Adv.  hear,  r, 
85.  L 

A»f.  i,  10; 
11,8. 

8d.  in  Pm. 

CXXT. 

Sa.  in  Jer. 

xxxL 
ildv.  d.  JVo«& 

ft. 

Conv.  TlUf  8. 

e.  Arian.  1, 

416. 
Dffm.  Efo.yi, 

19. 


il(fv.     .Bun. 

Iv,  16. 
Hear.  Ivii,  8, 

etc 

Jn  PklzUz, 
8. 

Sccfp.  8. 


JnPfclxvlfi, 

19. 
2k  7Vln.iT, 

143. 
/n/^.cxvUi, 

18,8. 


l>enon\ 


l>0CfO.ZTiiL 

84. 


Strom.  Ul  A 
etc 

Oommentar. 
in  Joan. 
zzzii,14. 


Cdnv.  i,   8, 

ete. 
c  Arian.  i, 

188. 


ICaL    zdil, 
IT.) 


JJivr.   zzIt, 
6,  etc 

De  Lag. 

4. 


2rM<m.li,l; 

DeMortaL 

9. 
/nPklz^i, 

9,  etc 


i>0        bono 
moftiCiS. 

fcV.1.88.) 


DeSeKDon. 

ili,8. 
In  Fg.  Ixvll, 

8,  etc 


iEp.  c  6.) 
Uldv.     hear. 
iT,88,S.) 

StronuU.  iv. 

i«;  ^  11, 

14, 15,  etc 
c    Cclc    lU, 

w;  ▼, »; 

JErom.8Kpe. 
In  Cant  Fkt)L 


Conv.    if    8, 

etc 
c  Arian.  il, 

518. 
iVop.  .Bdl  i, 

9. 
CaLlx^i. 


AaVtBunom. 

B<tT.  xjivi 
(anott)15, 
etc 

/n  /tekelx, 
T. 


A<»r.  T.) 
TmL  iL  14; 

DeMortaL 

98. 
/nPi.czyiii, 

«,8. 


D«^.&iii, 

18,185,  etc 
WkO.  e.  iV. 

2(V.i,38.] 
iVo   Athan. 

i,  860,  ed. 

Ifignc 
DeSch.Don. 

li,86. 
In  P9.  lvil,l. 


l^adPML 
10.) 

[Jdv.  A<«r.  i, 
£Krom.ii,88; 

Ti,12. 

^  fld  J/- 

ric  18. 
DeOraL  11. 

[In  Dan.  p. 
607,  ed. 
Mignc) 


c.  Arian.  i, 
188. 


IBp.adCor. 
5Bw) 


SKrom.ii,7. 


U7om.iz,in 
JiMd.L) 


8el  in  Jar. 
88. 

[CtoneizIfS.] 


Ep.aiAf- 

rie. 
DeOraL  li. 


Adv.      hOBT. 

26,8.       ' 
Propk.  EeL 

^.  ad  AS- 
ric  etc 


De     Orator. 
Dom.  89. 

/nPkoxxiz, 
7. 


Lib.  ds 
Ma,L 


To- 


Pro   Athan. 
ifSTL 


InP8.e 
6. 


Denonpare. 
p.  968. 


Oofn.^IXin. 
p.  689  eq., 
ed.  Mfgne. 

[Con».^9.] 

o.  Arian,  iil, 
680. 


CaL  il,  16, 

etc 

Orat.zzzvi, 

8. 
How.  siLin 

Prov.  IZ. 
Aneor.    98, 

94. 


Adv.  Hem. 
44. 

De    Orator. 
Dom.  8. 

In  Pm.  lii, 
19,  etc 


De8p.S.m, 


Pro  Athan. 
ii,894  8q. 


Ser.oocsclOL 


1  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.),  the 
Bomanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon  was 
open,  bat  one  of  the  first  hAxnn  of  that  assembly  was 
to  drcnmscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth  of  liter- 
atoie  seemed  to  render  perilons.  The  decree  of  the 
Coonca  "on  the  Canonical  Scriptures,"  which  was 
Bsde  at  the  4th  session  (April  8th,  1646),  at  which 
sboot  58  repreaentatiyes  were  present,  pronounced  the 
eolszged  Canon,  indnding  the  apocryphal  books,  to  be 
deterring  in  aU  Hs  parts  of  "  equal  yeneration"  (pari 
pietitis  affectnX  and  added  a  list  of  books  "to  preyent 
the  possibility  of  doubt'*  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  poa- 
>it).  This  hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its 
(ana  to  any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by 
a  solemn  anathema  against  all  who  should  "not  re- 
ceire  tiie  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  sacred 
aod  canonical*'  (Si  quis  autom  Ubros  ipsos  integros 
CUD  omnibus  snis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catbolica 
legi  coBsueyenmt  et  in  yeteri  yulgata  Latina  editione 
babentor,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit .... 
aaatbema  esto,  Cone.  Trid.  Sett.  W).  This  decree  wss 
•ot,  lioweyer,  passed  without  opposition  (Sarpi,  p.  189 
•q.  ed.  1666,  though  PaUayacino  denies  this) ;  and,  hi 
•pile  of  the  abaolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
ktter  Romanists  haye  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escap- 
ing from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  classes  of 
iacred  writings  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  sub- 
iidisiy  daasea.     Da  Phi  iDmert.prdm.  i,  1),  Lamy 


(App.BibL^  6),  and  Jahn  (Eita.md.A.  T.  i,  141  sq. 
<iq>,  Beuss,  §  887)  endeayored  to  establish  two  classes 
of  proto-canonical  and  deutero-canonical  books,  at- 
tributing to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to  the  second 
only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a  classification, 
howeyer  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously  at  yariance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Tridentine  decision,  and  has  found 
comparatiyely  little  fkvor  among  Bomish  writers 
(comp.  [Herbst]  Welte,  Einl.  ii,  1  sq.).   See  Deutero- 

CANOKICAL. 

8.  The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  reftised 
to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apocryphal 
books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment  was  ez^ 
pressed  yaried  considerably  in  the  different  confes- 
sions. The  Lutheran  formularies  contain  no  definite 
article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which  Luther  placed 
in  the  front  of  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocrypha 
(ed.  1584)  is  an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judg- 
ment  of  the  Communion :  "Apocrypha,  that  is,  boo& 
which  are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  (mcht  gieich 
gekdttn)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable 
aod  good  for  reading.**  This  general  yiew  was  ftir- 
ther  expanded  in  the  special  prefiices  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  ftwAj  criticised  their  indiyidp 
ual  worth,  and  wholly  rejected  8  and  4  Esdras  as  un- 
worthy of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period  Carlstadt 
(16S0)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  camtmkii  ecriptwrU 
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UUOut  (reprinted  in  Credner,  Zur  Ge$ck.  d,  Kan,  p. 
291  8q.)»  in  which  he  followed  tiie  Hebrew  division  of 
the  canonical  books  into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd., 
Ecclas.,  Judith,  Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiographa, 
though  not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while 
he  rejected  the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  con- 
siderable parts  of  Daniel,  as  **  utterly  apocryphal'* 
{plaw  apocryphi;  Credn.  p.  889, 410  sq.). 

4.  The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into  their 
symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  the  **  canon- 
ical*'  and  *^  apocryphal,"  or  "ecclesiasticar*  books. 
The  Galilean  Confession  (1561),  after  an  enumeration 
of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  (Art.  3),  adds  (Art.  4) 
*^  that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books  are  useful,  yet  not 
such  that  any  article  of  &ith  could  be  established  out 
oC  them"  (gtio  [sc  Spiritu  Sanctoi]  tuggereiUe  docemwr, 
ido8  [sc.  libroi  Canonicoa]  ab  aSis  librit  ecdetiasHcu  dU^ 
cemere^  qui,  ut  tint  utiies,  mm  naU  iamen  ejusmotU,  ut  ex 
MS  constitid  potsU  cUiqvUjidei  ardadui).  The  Belgic 
Confession  (1561  ?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration  of 
the  canonical  books  (Art.  4),  and  allows  their  public 
use  by  the  Church,  but  denies  to  them  all  independent 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  (Art.  6).  The  later  Hel- 
vetic Confession  (1662,  BuUinger)  notices  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  with* 
out  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  question  (Nie- 
meyer,  Libr,  Symb.  Ecdes,  Ref,  p.  468).  The  West- 
minster Confession  (Art.  8)  places  the  apocryphal  books 
on  a  level  with  other  human  writings,  and  concedes 
to  them  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

5.  The  English  Church  (Art  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  apocry- 
phal books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and  the  Prayer 
of  Alanasses)  a  vat  '*  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners,"  but  not  for  the  establishment  of  doc- 
trine ;  and  a  similar  decision  is  given  in  the  Irbh  Arti- 
cles of  1615  (Hardwick,  ul  sup.  p.  841  sq.).  The  origi- 
nal English  Articles  of  1552  contained  no  catalogue 
(Art  5)  of  the  contents  of  **  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no 
mention  of  the  Apocrypha,  although  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree (1546)  might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary. 
The  example  of  foreign  churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision .  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  adopted  the  same  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  entirely  omits  the  Apocrypha  {DitcipUne,  pt. 
i,  ch.  1,  §  2,  Art.  5) ;  and  those  books,  as  they  stand  in 
tiie  Hebrew  Canon  and  Greek  Testament,  are  alone 
received  by  the  evangelical  churches  .of  America. 

6.  The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in  some 
cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  declara- 
tion was  made.  The  "Confession"  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
who  was  most  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Protest- 
ant churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  and 
marks  the  apocryphal  books  as  not  possesshig  the 
same  divine  authority  as  those  whose  canonicity  is 
unquestioned  (Rimmel,  Mon.  Fid.  Ecdes.  Or,  i,  42). 
In  this  judgment  Cyril  Lucar  was  followed  by  his 
friend  Metrophanes  Critopulus,  in  whose  confession  a 
complete  list  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is 
given  (Kimmel,  ii,  105  sq.),  while  some  value  is  as- 
signed to  the  apocryphal  books  in  consideration  of 
their  ethical  value ;  and  the  detailed  decision  of  Me- 
trophanes is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Orthodox 
Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed» 
Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  "Orthodox  Confession" 
simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to  the  Church 
(Kimmel,  p.  159 ;  comp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672,  "against  the 
Calvinists,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  led 
by  Romish  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p.  Ixxxviii), 
pronounced  that  the  books  which  Cyril  Lucar  "igno- 
rantly  or  maliciously  called  apocryphal"  are  "canon- 
ical and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the  authority  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissen- 
bom,  Dotkh.  Con/ess.  p.  467  sq.).    The  Constantino- 


polttan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  saoM  ytax,  no- 
tices  the  difiference  existing  between  the  Apostolic, 
Laodicene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  aiqwars 
to  distinguish  the  apoctyphal  books  as  not  wboUy  to 
be  rejected.  The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  {The 
Doctrine  of  the  RuMtian  Church,  etc.,  by  Rev.  W.  Black- 
more,  Aberd.  1845,  p.  87  sq.)  distinctly  quotes  and  de- 
fends the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  a  prepara- 
tory study  in  the  Bible ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  ancient  GreeM^Cafta- 
lognes,  coincides  with  this  judgment. 

7.  The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the  Hebrew 
Canon ;  but  as  the  Sept.  was  nsed  afterward  in  revis- 
ing the  version,  many  of  the  apocryphal  books  were 
translated  from  the  Greek  at  an  early  period,  and  add- 
ed to  the  original  collection  (Assemani,  Bibi.  Or.  i,  71). 
Yet  this  change  was  only  made  gradually.  In  the 
time  of  Ephrem  (cir.  A.D.  870)  the  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  Daniel  were  yet  wanting,  and  his  commenta- 
ries were  confined  to  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocr^'pha  (Laxd- 
ner,  CredUnlify,  iv,  427  sq. ;  see  Lengerke,  Damdj  p. 
cxii).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  qtiestion.  Gregory  Bar  Hebrsens,  in 
his  short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assemani,  Bibt.  Orient,  ii,  282) : 
the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  and  2  Sam.,  Psa.,  1  and 
2  Kings,  Prov.,  Eccbu.,  Eccl.,  Cant,  Wi$d.,  Ruth,  ffitt. 
Siu.y  Job,  Isa.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Bel, 
4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  Paul ;  omitting  1  and  2 
Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobii,  1  and  2  Mace.,  Ju- 
dith, (Boaruch  f),  Apocalypse,  Epist  James,  1  Pet,  1 
John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edeasa 
(Assemani,  ii,  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the  bo<^ 
commented  upon  b  somewhat  different:  Pent,  Josh., 
Judg.,  Job,  1  and  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e.  Psa.),  1  and  2 
Kings,  Isa.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Barudk,  Ezek., 
Dan.,  VTOv.,Wisd.,  Cant,  Ruth,  Esth.,  JudUh,  Ecchu., 
Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John,  14  Epist  of  Paul,  4 
Gosp. ;  omitting  1  and  2  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  EccL, 
Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace.,  Apoc.  (comp.  Assemani,  BOL 
Orient,  ill,  4,  note). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assemani,  BibL  Orient. 
iii,  5  sq.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the  Helnvw 
and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
(Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesiasticorum)  than  a 
Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enumerating  the  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  together  with  Ecdms.,  Wisd.,  Ju- 
dith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and  Barttch,  he  adds,  without  any 
break,  "the  traditions  of  the  Elders"  (Mishna),  the 
works  of  Josephus,  including  the  Fables  ofMeop  which 
were  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  men- 
tions the  "  book  of  Tobias  and  TobiL"  In  like  man- 
ner,  after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  8  Cath. 
Epist  and  14  Epist.  of  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of  "the  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostles."  Little  depe.ndence,  however, 
can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest  on  no  critical 
foundation,  and  it  is  known  from  other  sources  that 
varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon  exist- 
ed in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assemani,  BibL  Orient,  iii,  6^ 
note). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
Junilins,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th  century,  has 
preserved  a  ftdl  and  interesting  account  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Panlus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy  Scripture,  who  was 
educated  at  Nisibis,  where  "  the  Divine  Law  was  regu- 
larly explained  by  public  masters"  as  a  branch  of 
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iednGatkm(Jaiiil.2VjxiH.2B7.Pr0/:).  Hedi- 
vidflB  &e  books  of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of 
'^ perfect"  and  those  of  **mean"  antbority.  The  first 
daas  indodes  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with 
the  exoeptioB  of  1  and  2  Chion.,  Job,  Canticles,  and 
Esther,  and  with  the  addition  of  EcdeticuHcua.  The 
second  c^ss  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2), 
/iKfiO,  Esther,  and  Maccabeet  (2),  which  aie  added  by 
'*  very  many"  Q^bfrtms)  to  the  canonical  books.  Thia 
renutfaung  books  are  pronooncedto  be  of  no  anthority, 
and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are  said  to  be  add- 
ed by  **  some**  (^mdam)  to  the  Canon.  The  dassiflca- 
tion  as  it  stands  is  not  without  difficnlties,  but  it  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  reoeiyed  (comp. 
Hody,  p.  653;  Gallatidi  BibUotk.  zH,  79  sq.  The  rfr- 
print  m  Wordsworth,  On  the  Ocaum,  App.  A,  p.  42  sq., 
is  veiy  hnperfect). 

8.  The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  bbc6t- 
tsined  twm  editions,  follows  that  of  the  Sept.,  but  it 
is  of  no  critical  antbority ;  and  a  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  Ethiopic  Canon,  though  it  is  more  easy 
in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through  which  it  has 
passed  (Dillmann,  Ueber  d,  A€th.  Kan,,  in  Ewald*s 
/aib^6«cA,1858,p.l44sq.). 

See,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  the 
vorks  above,  Schmid,  Hki.  ani,  H  vmXe,  Can,  8,  Vet.  et 
y<m.  Tui.  (laps.  1776) ;  [H.  Corrodi],  Vermch  einer  B^ 
lemittmg .  .  .  d.  Bibl.  K(mon$  (Halle,  1792) ;  Moyers, 
Lod  qudam  Hid.  Can,  V.  T,  UluttraU  (Breslau,  1842). 
Tbe  great  work  ef  Hody  (De  HbKor,  text.  Ozon.  1706) 
contains  a  rich  store  of  materials,  though  even  this  is 
not  ftee  from  minor  errors.  Stuart's  Critical  History 
and  De/enee  of  ike  Old-TesL  Canon  is  rather  an  apology 
than  a  history.     See  Apocrypha. 

rv.  The  Camm  of  the  New  TVseomai^.— The  history 
of  the  K.-T.  Canon  presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  The  beginnings  of 
both  Csnons  are  obscure  fhrni  the  dicumstances  under 
which  they  arose ;  both  grew  silently  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  inward  instinct  rather  thui  by  the  force  of 
external  authority ;  both'  were  connected  with  other 
rdiglons  literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed 
a  partial  and  questionable  authority ;  both  gained  def- 
initeness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  difference 
Ilea  m  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the  churches 
of  tbe  West  have  joined  in  ratifying  one  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to  the  position  of  the 
0.-T.  Apocrypha. 

L  An  eodesiastieal  tradition  (Photius,  Bibl,  Cod,  p. 
254)  ascribes  to  the  apostle  John  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  sanctioning  the  writings  which  were  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Canon ;  but  this  tradition  is  too 
late,  too  unsupported  by  collateral  evidence,  and  too 
modi  opposed  by  certain  fkcts,  such  as  the  exist- 
ence of  doubt  in  some  of  the  early  churches  as  to 
the  canonici^  of  certain  books,  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  apparent  in  catalogues  of  the  Can- 
oi  stQl  extant,  etc,  for  any  weight  to  be  allowed  to 
it  A  much  more  probable  opinion,  and  one  in  which 
nearly  aU  the  modem  writers  who  are  favorable  to 
^  claims  of  the  Canon  are  agreed,  is,  tfiat  each  of 
the  original  churches,  especially  those  of  larger  size 
and  greater  ability,  collected  for  itself  a  comi^ete  set 
of  tiion  wrftiQgs  which  could  be  proved,  by  competent 
tettimony,  to  be  the  production  of  inspired  men,  and 
to  have  been  communicated  by  them  to  any  of  the 
chorefaes  as  part  of  the  written  word  of  God ;  so  that 
in  this  way  a  great  many  complete  collections  of  the 
N.-T.  Scriptures  came  to  be  extant,  the  accordance  of 
^"hich  with  each  other,  as  to  the  books  admitted,  ftir- 
Biahes  hrefhigable  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
Canon  as  we  now  have  it.  This  opinion,  which  in  it- 
self is  higiily  probable,  is  rendered  still  more  so  when 
VB  consider  the  scrupulous  care  which  the  early 
churches  took  to  discriminate  spurious  compositions 
ftma  Bueh  as  were  authentic-— the  existence,  among 
•MM,  of  doubt  regarding  certain  of  the  N.-T.  bookff, 
II.— F 


indicating  that  each  Church  claimed  tiie  right  of  salas- 
fying  its^  in  tiiis  matter — their  high  veneration  for 
the  genuine  apostolic  writings — their  anxious  regard 
for  each  other's  prosperity  leading  to  the  tne  commu- 
nication fhmi  one  to  another  of  whatever  could  pro- 
mote this,  and,  of  course,  among  other  things,  of  those 
writings  which  had  been  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  by  which,  more  than  by  any  other  means,  the 
spiritual  welfiire  of  the  whole  would  be  promoted — ^the 
practice  of  the  fathers  of  arguing  the  canonicity  of  any 
book,  from  its  reception  by  the  churches,  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this— and  the  reason  assigned  by  Eusebius 
{Hiet,  Eceles,  ill,  26)  for  dividing  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
into  6fio\oyo6fuvoi  and  6vTiXty6fuvoi,  viz.  that  the 
fbrmer  class  was  composed  of  those  which  the  univer- 
sal  tradition  of  the  churches  authenticated,  while  the 
latter  contained  such  as  had  been  received  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  not  by  all  (Storch,  Comment,  HiH.  Crit.  de 
Libb,  N,  TettcmenU  Canone,  etc  p.  112  sq. ;  Olshausen's 
iSch^eit  der  IV.  Evang.  p.  489).  In  this  way  we  may 
readily  believe  that,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
authoritative  decision,  either  ttom  an  indtvidoal  or  a 
council,  but  by  the  natural  process  of  each  body  of 
Christians  seeking  to  procure  for  themselves  and  to 
convey  to  their  brethren  authentic  copies  of  writings 
in  which  all  were  deeply  interested,  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  formed. 

2.  The  first  certain  notice  which  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  of  the  New-Testament  writings  in  a 
collected  form  occurs  in  2  Pet.  iii,  16,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  episties  of  Paul  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
us  to  infer  that  at  that  time  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  collected  together,  were  known 
among  the  churches  generally  (fbr  Peter  is  not  ad- 
dressing any  particular  church),  and  were  regarded 
as  on  a  par  with  "  the  other  Scriptures,"  by  which  lat- 
ter expression  Peter  plainly  means  the  sacred  writings 
botii  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  then 
extant. — ^That  John  must  have  had  before  him  copies 
of  the  other  evangelists  is  probable  fh)m  the  euppk' 
mentary  character  of  his  own  gospel. — In  the  anony- 
mous Epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  is,  on  good  grounds, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  t£e  uninspired 
Christian  writings,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostles  (§  xi,  ed.  He- 
fele). — Ignatius  speaks  of  "  betiJcing  hhmself  to  the 
Gospel  as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  a^  the 
presbytery  of  the  Church,"  and  adds,  **the  prophets 
also  we  love,"  thus  showing  that  it  was  to  the  Scrip- 
tures he  was  referring  {Ep,  ad  PhUadeijihenot,  §  v,  ed. 
Hefele). — ^Theophilus  of  Antioch  speaks  f^quenlly  of 
the  New-Testament  writings  under  the  appellation  of 
al  &yiai  ypa^i,  or  6  OtXoc  XSyog,  and  in  one  place 
mentions  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels  as 
alike  divinely  inspired  (ad,  Autol.  iii,  11). — Clement 
of  Alexandria  frequentiy  refers  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  distinguishes  them  into  ^^the 
Gospels,  and  Apostolic  Discourses"  (fim  Dives  Salvus  f 
prope  fin. ;  Stromat.  saepissime). — ^TertuUian  distinctly 
intimates  the  ex^nce  of  the  New-Testament  Canon 
in  a  complete  form  in  his  day  by  calling  it  **£vangel- 
icum  Instrumentum"  (adv.  Marc  iv,  2),  by  describing 
the  whole  Bible  as  *'  totum  instrumentum  utrinsque 
Testamenti"  (adu.  Praz,  c  20),  and  by  distinguishing 
between  the  '*  ScripturaYetus"  and  the  <*  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum"  (JUd.  c.  18). — Irenaeus  repeatedly  calls  the 
writings  of  the  Nejr  Testament  "  the  Holy  Soiptures,'* 
"the  Oracles  of  God"  (ado.  Hcsr.  ii,  27;  i,  8,  etc.), 
and  in  one  place  he  puts  the  evangelical  and  apostol- 
ical writings  on  a  par  with  the  Law  and  the  PtH^phets 
(Ibid,  i,  8,  §  6).  From  these  allusions  we  may  justiy 
infer  that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  were  generally  known  by 
the  Christians  in  a  collected  form,  and  reverenced  as 
the  word  of  God.  That  the  books  they  received  were 
the  same  as  those  now  possessed  by  us  is  evident  fh>m 
the  quotations  firom  them  furnished  by  the  early  £a. 
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then,  and  which  have  been  8o  carefhny  collected  bj 
the  learned  and  laborioos  Lardner  in  his  CndSMUkf  ^ 
ikt  Gotpd  History,  The  same  thing  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Origen  and  Ensebiiis,  both  of  whom  care- 
fnllj  inqoired,  and  liave  accurately  recorded  what 
boolu  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  tradition  of 
the  churches  or  the  chorch  writers  (Uiektifrtaarua^  wa- 
pdioffii),  and  both  of  whom  enumerate  the  same  books 
as  are  in  onr  present  Canon,  thongh  some  of  them, 
snch  as  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jade,  the  2d  Ep.  of 
Peter,  the  2d  and  8d  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  they 
mention  that  tlioa^  received  by  the  mi^iity,  they 
were  doubted  by  some  (Euseb.  iT.  ^.  iii,  25;  vi,  24). 
Besides  these  sources  of  information,  we  have  no  few- 
er than  ten  ancient  catalogues  of  the  New-Testament 
books  still  extant.  Of  these,  tix  accord  exactly  with 
our  present  Canon,  while  of  the  rest  ^roe  omit  only  the 
Apocalypse,  and  one  omits,  with  this,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Lardner*s  Works^  vol.  iv  and  v,  8vo ;  Home's 
/n^rodMctiofi,  i,  70,' 8th  edition). 


8.  The  history  of  the  N.-T.  Canon  may  be  < 
iently  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  to 
the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  A.D.  170),  and  indndes  the 
nra  of  the  separate  circulation  and  gradual  collection 
of  the  ^MMtolic  writings.  The  second  is  cloaed  by  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  (A.D.  808),  and  marks  the 
separation  of  the  sacred  writings  from  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  third  may  be  defined  by 
the  third  CouncU  of  Carthage  (A.D.  897),  in  which  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  was  formaUy  rati- 
fied by  condliar  authority.  The  first  is  characteris- 
tically a  period  of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation, 
the  third  of  authority ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  fiuitures  of  the  successive  ajes  in  the  ooune 
of  the  history  of  the  Canon.  For  this,  however,  we 
have  not  room  in  detail,  but  must  refer  to  the  fore- 
going statements  in  support  of  this  remark,  the  truth 
of  which  is  fruiher  su^ained  by  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  directed  in  a 
great  measure  against  the  Christian  writings  (Lact 
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TABLE  IIL— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OP  THE  BOOKS   %,/;,  «  o.  a  ^.^  ..«.«^  nt\      Tk*  7»lflnlJLi.  ^ 
OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  "'**'•  ▼»  ^ ;  «  fnort,  permc,  19},     lUe  mfluence  of 

ODiy"di,pot.d-b«K*.«*»oU«d.or.«hMw.«to.o-.di«mm«fai..d  the  Scriptares  was  already  SO  great  and  SO  mtoi- 
M  MthoiitaUT*.  ThaiTBbokaranMdMiBTabkL  ous  that  the  sufsst  method  of  dcstroymg  the  faith 

seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  records  on  whidi 
itwas  supported.  The  plan  of  the  emperor  was  in 
part  sucoessfUL  Some  were  found  who  obtained 
protection  by  the  surrender  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  question  of  the  readmisrion 
of  these  "traitors**  (iradUoret),  as  they  were  em- 
phatically called,  CTMted  a  schism  in  the  Church. 
The  Donatists,  who  maintained  the  sterner  judg- 
ment on  their  crime,  may  be  regarded  as  maintain- 
ing in  its  strictest  integrity  the  popular  judgment 
in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dissension ;  and 
Augustine  allows  that  they  held,  in  conmion  with 
the  Catholics,  the  same  "canonical  Scriptures,*' 
and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  authority  of  both 
Testaments**  (August,  c.  Cre$c  i,  81, 67 ;  Ep.  129, 8). 
The  only  doubt  which  can  be  raised  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Donatist  Canon  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tain language  that  Augustine  himself  usee  as  to  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  Donatists  may 
also  have  countenanced.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  complete  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  com- 
monly received  at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third 
CouncQ  of  Carthage  (A.D.  897),  and  fhmi  that  time 
was  accepted  throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rufinus,  Philastrins),  though  oocasional 
doubts  as  to  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  still  re- 
mained (Isid.  Hisp.  Proem.  §  86-109).  It  wiU  be 
perceived  that  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  au- 
thentic and  inspired  character  of  most  of  the  books, 
and  as  to  the  remainder  there  exist  veiy  respectable 
testimonies  even  in  this  early  age  (see  Table  lY). 
See  AirriLisooMBNA. 

4.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.-T.  Canon  again  assumed  great  importance. 
The  hasty  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
affirmed  the  authority  of  all  the  books  commonly 
received,  called  out  the  opposition  of  controversial- 
ists, who  quoted  and  enforced  the  eariy  doubts. 
Erasmus,  with  characteristic  moderation,  denied  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the.^n«^  totkeHebriw,  2 Peier, 
and  the  ApoocJf/pst,  but  left  their  canonical  author- 
ity unquestioned  (Prmf.  ad  AntHeffomJ).  Luther, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created 
a  purely  sul^ective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching 
of  Christ,*'  and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and 
first  Epistie  of  John,  the  Episties  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistie 
of  Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kenyl 
of  Christianity,**  he  set  aside  the  EjMe'to  (Me  Be- 
brewSf  Jude,  James,  and  the  Apocalgpse  at  the  end 
of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  tiie  remain- 
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ing  Antflegomena  with  Tarying  degrees  of  disrespect, 
thoQ^  he  did  not  sepante  2  Peter  and  2, 8  John  from 
Ae  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer,  art.  Kainon  in 
Herzog's  Ewijfldop.  p.  295  sq.).  The  donbts  which 
lAther  rested  mainly  on  internal  evidence  were  ya- 
rbnslj  extended  by  some  of  his  followers  (Melanc- 
tfaon,  CetOar,  Magdeb.^  Flacins,  Gerhard ;  comp.  Benss, 
{  884);  and  especially  with  a  polemical  aim  against 
the  Romish  Church  by  Chemnitz  {Exam,  Cows,  Trid. 
i,  78).  But  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writ- 
en  was  to  place  the  Antilegoroena  on  a  lower  stage 
of  antluirity,  their  yiews  received  no  direct  sanction 
in  toy  of  tiie  Lutheran  aymbolic  books  which  admit 
tile  '^prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and 


New  Testaments**  as  a  whole,  without  further  clas- 
sification or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegom- 
ena  of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the  Lutherans. 
Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a  fHend  of  Lather  and 
afterward  professor  at  Zurich,  endeavored  to  bring  back 
the  question  to  a  critical  discussion  of  evidence,  and 
placed  the  Antilegomena  in  a  third  class  **  on  account 
of  the  controversy  as  to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius 
loquar)  as  to  then-  authors"  (De  Can.  Script,  p.  410-12, 
ed  Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship of  the  Fpigtle  to  ike  Bebrew$,  and  at  least  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not  set  aside  their 
canonicity  (Pnef,  ad  Hebr, ;  ad  2  Petr,) ;  and  he  notices 
the  doubts  as  to  Ja$nes  and  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 
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5.  The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable.  In 
the  Articles  of  1562  no  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture  is 
^yen ;  but  hi  the  Elizabethan  Articles  (1562, 1571}  a 
definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is  given  as  "  the  csinonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  oftohote  oMtkor^ 
k^foaa  never  (msfdovbt  in  the  Church"  (Alt.  vi).  This 
definition  is  followed  hy  an  enumeration  of  the  books 
of  the  O.  T.  and  of  the  Apociypha;  and  then  it  is  said 
summarily,  without  a  detailed  catalogue,  "all  the 
books  of  tiie  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  receive  and  account  tiiem  for  canonical"  (pro  ca- 
nonicis  habemus).  A  distinction  thus  remains  between 
the  **  canonical  books"  and  such  "  canonical  boolES  as 
have  never  been  doubted  in  the  Church ;"  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  tliat  the  ftamers  of 
the  Articles  intended  to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment 
on  a  point  on  which  the  greatest  of  the  Continental  re- 
formers, and  even  of  Bomish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen. 
Biblhth,  i9.  i,  1 ;  Cajetan,  Prcef,  ad  Epp,  ad  Hebr,^  Jac., 
2,  8  Johfif  Jud.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot 
have  arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in 
question  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  witb^hich  the  Church  of  England  was  agreed 
on  the  N.-T.  Canon,  for  all  the  other  Protestant  oon^ 
fessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books  give  a  list  of 
the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Oonf,BelgA;Con/.GaU.B;Cot^.F%d.l).  But,ifthU 
license  is  rightly  conceded  by  the  Anglican  Articles, 
the  great  writers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  it.  The  early  commentators  on 
the  Articles  take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Bever- 
idge)  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  ^tilegomena ;  and  the 
chief  controversialists  of  the  Beformation  accepted  the 
ftill  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  Visp.  on 
Scripture^  cziv,  p.  105 ;  Fulke's  Defence  ofEng,  TVchm. 
p.  8 ;  Jewel,  Defence  o/Apol.  ii,  9, 1). 

6.  The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  littl^  more  than  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  difRarence  be- 
twlbn  the  Boman  and  Beformed  churches  on  the  N.  T. 
were  less  marked ;  and  the  two  conflicting  Greek  con- 
fiAsions  confirm,  in  general  terms,  without  any  distinct 
enumeration  of  books,  the  popular  Canon  of  the  N.  T, 
(Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i,  p.  42;  Dosith.  Con/est,  i,  p.  467). 
The  Confession  of  Metrophanes  gives  a  complete  list 
of  the  books,  and  compares  their  number— 4hirty-three 
—with  the  years  of  the  Savior's  life,  that  ''not  even 
the  number  of  the  sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of  a 
divine  mystery"  (Bietroph.  Critop.  Conf,  ii,  105,  ed. 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already  the 
case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  centuiy  (Leo  Allatius,  ap. 
Fabric.  Bibl,  Grac,  v,  App.  p.  88),  the  Antilegomena 
are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church  as  equal  in  canon- 
ical authority  in  all  respects  with  the  remaining  books 
(Caiechitm,  nt  sup.). 

V.  Authority  of  the  preeent  Canon  of  Scriptwre.—l, 
The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially  during 
the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  sep- 
arate books  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test,  are  noticed  under 
the  special  articles.  The  general  course  which  they 
have  taken  is  simple  and  natural.  Semler  (JJntermch. 
d  Kcoi,  1771-5)  first  led  the  way  toward  the  hiter  sub- 
jective criticism,  though  he  rightiy  connected  the  form- 
ation of  the  Canon  with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  provi- 
dential power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays,  in  which  the  several  books  were 
discussed  individually,  with  little  regard  to  the  pkoe 
which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection  (Schleier- 
macher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  etc).  At  last  an 
ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  was  used 
as  the  standard  by  which  the  books  were  to  be  tried, 
and  the  books  were  regarded  as  results  of  typical  forms 
of  doctrine,  and  not  the  sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur, 
Schwegler,  Zeller).  All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence 
was  thus  lost.    The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left , 


without  ez^anation,  and  the  original  relatkms  and  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

2.  In  order  to  establish  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  all  the  books  of  which  it  b  com- 
posed are  of  divine  authority ;  tliat  they  are  entire  and 
inooiTupt ;  that,  having  them,  it  is  complete  without 
any  addition  frt>m  any  other  source ;  and  that  it  com^ 
prises  the  wiiole  of  those  bo<^  for  which  divine  an^ 
thority  can  be  proved.  It  Is  obvious  that,  if  any  of 
these  four  particulars  be  not  true,  Scripture  cannot  be 
the  edU  and  supreme  standard  of  religious  truth  and 
duty.  If  any  of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  be 
not  of  divme  authority,  then  part  of  it  we  are  not 
bound  to  submit  to,  and  consequentiy,  a$  a  wMe,  it  is 
not  the  standard  of  truth  and  morals.  If  its  separate 
parts  be  not  in  the  state  in  which  they  left  the  bands 
of  their  authors,  but  have  been  mutilated,  interpolated, 
or  altered,  then  it  can  form  no  safe  standard;  for,  in 
iq)pealing  to  it,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  appeal  is 
not  made  to  what  is  spurious,  and  what,  consequentiy, 
may  be  erroneous.  If  it  require  or  admit  of  snp|de- 
mentary  revelations  from  God,  whether  preserved  bj 
tradition  or  communicated  ftt>m  time  to  time  to  the 
Churcli,  it  obviously  would  be  a  mere  contradiction  in 
terms  to  call  it  completef  as  a  standard  orthe  divine 
will.  And  if  any^oliier  books  were  extant,  having  an 
equal  claim,  with  the  books  of  which  it  is  ocHnposed, 
to  be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  call  it  the  sole  standard  of  truth,  for  in  this 
case  tlie  one  dass  of  books  would  be  quite  as  deserv- 
ing of  our  reverence  as  the  other. 

8.  Bespecting  the  evidence  by  which  tiie  Canon  is 
thus  to  be  established,  there  exists  considerable  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  among  Christians.  Some  contend, 
with  the  Bomanists,  that  the  authoritative  decision  of 
the  Church  is  alone  competent  to  determine  the  Canon ; 
others  appeal  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  eariy  Christian  writers ;  and  others  rest  tbdr 
strongest  reliance  on  the  internal  evidence  frimished 
by  the  boolcs  of  Scripture  themselves.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  any  of  tliese  sources  of  evi- 
deuce  exclusively.  As  Michaelis  remarks,  the  first  b 
one  to  which  no  consistent  Protestant  can  appeal,  for 
the  matter  to  be  determined  b  of  such  a  kind  that, 
unless  we  grant  the  Church  to  be  infollible,  it  b  quite 
possible  that  she  may,  at  any  given  period  of  her  ex- 
btence,  determine  erroneously ;  and  one  sees  not  why 
the  question  may  not  be  as  successAilly  investigated 
by  a  private  individual  as  by  a  Church.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  ancient  witnesses  b  invaluable 
as  for  as  it  goes ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  be  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  eettle  thb  question,  for  the  question  b 
not  endrely  one  of  fects,  and  testimony  b  good  proof 
only  tor  facte.  As  for  the  internal  evidence,  one  needs 
only  to  look  at  tiie  havoc  which  Semler  and  hb  school 
have  made  of  the  Canon,  to  be  satisfied  that  where 
dogmatical  considerations  are  allowed,  to  determine 
exclusively  such  questions,  each  man  will  extend  or 
curtail  the  Canon  so  as  to  a(]yust  it  to  hb  own  precon- 
ceived notions.  As  the  question  b  one  partiy  of  foct 
and  partiy  of  opinion,  the  appropriate  grounds  of  de- 
cision will  be  best  secured  by  a  combination  of  authen- 
tic testimony  witii  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  books 
themselves.  We  want  to  know  that  these  books  were 
really  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear ; 
we  want  to  be  satisfied  that  these  persons  were  com- 
monly reputed  and  held  by  tiieir  contemporaries  to  be 
assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  what  they  wrote ;  and 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  care  was  taken  by  those  to 
whom  their  writings  were  first  addressed,  that  these 
should  be  present  entire  and  uncormpt.  For  all 
thb  we  must  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
nesses as  the  only  suitable  evidence  for  sudi  matters. 
But,  after  we  have  ascertained  these  points  affirmative- 
ly, we  still  require  to  be  satisfied  thi^  the  books  them^ 
selves  contain  nothing  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
ascription  to  their  authors  of  the  divine  assbtance,  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  are  in  all  respects  fiiYorable  to  this 
snppositioiL  We  want  to  see  that  they  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other ;  that  the  statements  they  con- 
tain are  credible ;  that  the  doctrines  they  teach  are  not 
(boUsh,  immoral,  or  self-contradictory ;  tliat  thehr  au- 
thors really  assumed  to  be  under  the  divine  direction 
m  what  they  wrote,  and  afforded  competent  prooft  of 
this  to  those  around  them ;  and  that  all  the  drcnm- 
stanoes  of  the  case,  such  as  the  style  of  the  writers, 
the  allasions  made  by  tliem  to  places  and  events,  etc., 
are  hi  keeping  with  the  conclusion  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  has  already  led.  In  this  way  we  ad- 
vance to  a  complete  moral  proof  of  the  divine  author- 
ity and  canonical  claims  of  the  sacred  writings.    See 

ET1DS5CES. 

(L)  The  external  evidence  of  the  several  books,  in 
tmn,  relates  to  three  principal  points :  (a.)  Their  ffm- 
umemm;  in  other  words,  Uie  fact  that  we  have  the 
actual  works  which  have  heretofore  been  known  by 
these  names,  without  essential  defect,  corruption,  or 
mteipolation.  Tl^s  is  the  province  of  criticism  (q.  v.) 
to  bImw,  as  has  been  done  by  an  irrefragable  diain  of 
docmnentary  testimony.  (6.)  Their  cuOhenticUy  (q.  v.), 
or  that  they  are  the  production  of  the  respective  au- 
thors asserted  or  believed,  which  is  a  question  wholly 
of  histcdcal  investigation,  aided  by  grammatical  com- 
parison ;  and  this  haa  been  shown  respecting  the  most 
of  them  in  as  podUve  a  manner  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  equally  ancient  writings,  (c.)  Their  itupiralkn 
(q.  T.) ;  the  most  essential  point  of  the  three  is  this  re- 
l^km,  an  element  which,  although  confessedly  ob- 
scure and  difficult  to  a4}n8t  in  every  respect  with  their 
human  features,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  sim- 
ilar experience  in  modem  times,  is  yet  capable  of  two- 
fold proof:  1st,  Arom  statements  and  implication  of 
revelation  contained  in  the  books  themselves,  showing 
that  they  are  a  divine  communication ;  and,  2dly,  fh>m 
the  concurrent  voice  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
V)dy  of  believers.  This  last  argument  ia  undoubtedly 
the  chief  one,  of  an  external  character,  that  must  be 
relied  upon  in  defence  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  it  may  well  be  claimed  as  a  sufficient 
latisfection  to  all  rightiy  constituted  minds,  [1]  that 
these  books,  both  singly  and  aa  a  whole,  were  so  gen- 
erally and  early  recognised  as  of  divine  authority  by 
thoie  who  had  the  beat  opportunity  to  judge  of  their 
elauns,  by  reason  of  pro±lmity  in  time  and  place  to 
tbev  OTi^  and  intimacy  with  their  authors,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  exhibited  their  caution  and  free- 
dom from  prejudice  by  rejecting  maniy  other  more  pre- 
tentious ones  as  unworthy  their  acceptance ;  and  [2] 
that  the  universal  Church,  with  few  and  unimportant 
exceptions,  has  ever  since  not  only  cordially  acqui- 
esced, but  firmly  retained,  in  tlie  face  of  almost  every 
GonceiTable  effort  that  the  ingenuity  or  force  of  those 
of  an  opposite  opinion  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  the  same  traditionaiy  persuasion ;  nor  [8] 
has  any  really  nnanawerable  difficulty  yet  been  alleged 
in  the  way  (^  such  a  belief. 

(2.)  With  the  external  evidence  ftimished  above  in 
&vDr  of  the  sacred  Canon,  the  internal  Ailly  accords. 
In  the  Old  Testament  all  is  in  keeping  with  the  as- 
sumption that  its  books  were  written  by  Jews,  sustain- 
ing the  character,  sorrounded  by  the  circumstances, 
and  Ihrmg  at  the  time  ascribed  to  their  authors ;  or,  if 
uj  ^iparent  discrepancies  have  been  found  in  any  of 
them,  they  are  of  auch  a  kind  as  farther  inqtdry  has 
Berved  to  explain  and  reconcile.  The  literary  pecul- 
Itfities  of  the  New  Testament,  its  language,  its  idioms, 
its  style,  its  allusiona,  all  are  accordant  with  the  hy- 
pothnis  that  ita  authors  were  exactiy  what  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been — Jews  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  liring  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Of  both  Testaments  the  theological  and  ethical  sys- 
tems are  in  harmony,  while  all  that  they  contain 
tends  to  one  grand  result — the  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  perfection  of  Deity,  and  the  restoration  of 


man  to  the  image,  service,  and  love  of  his  Creator. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  fiicts  of  the  case  can  be 
none  other  than  that  the  Bible  is  entitled  to  that  im- 
plicit and  undivided  reverence  which  it  demands  as 
the  only  divinely  appointed  Camm  of  religious  truth 
and  duty. 

VI.  LUerature.-'Var  the  later  period  of  the  history 
of  the  K.-T.  Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  great  work  of  Lardner  (CredUnS^  qfthe  Gc^ 
pel  ffittory,  in  his  Worh,  i-vi,  ed.  Kippis,  1788;  also 
1888, 10  vols.  8vo)  furnishes  copious  materials.  For 
the  earlier  period  liis  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requbes  to  be  combined  with  ihe  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  original  pas- 
sages which  bear  on  tlie  history  of  the  Canon  {Qud' 
lauammltmff^  etc,  Zurich,  1844)  is  useftil  and  fairly 
complete,  but  fk^uentiy  inaccurate.  The  writings  of 
F.  C.  Baur  and  his  followers  often  contain  very  valua- 
ble hints  as  to  the  characteristics  of  tlie  several  books 
in  relation  to  later  teaching,  however  perverse  their 
conclusions  may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch 
has  vindicated,  perlu^ps  with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet, 
in  the  main,  ri^tiy,  the  position  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings in  relation  to  the  first  age  (FemfcA  zur  Henld- 
bmg,  etc,  Erlangen,  1845 ;  and  Erwiedenmff,  etc.,  £r- 
lang.  1846).  The  section  of  Beuss  on  the  subject 
(Die  Getch,  d,  heU.  Sckriften  N.  7.,  2d  ed.  Braunschw. 
1858 ;  also  in  French,  Hittoire  du  Ccaum^  Strasbourg, 
1868, 8vo),  and  the  article  of  Landerer  (Herzog's  En^ 
Hop,  8.  v.),  contain  valuable  summaries  of  the  evidence. 
Other  references  and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief 
points  are  given  by  Westcott  in  The  Bitkny  of  the 
Ckmon  oftheN.T.  (Cambr.  1855).  In  addition  to  the 
works  named  throughout  this  article,  the  following 
may  also  be  consulted :  Cosln,  SchdUutuxd  ffistaiy  of 
ike  Canon  (4to,  London,  1657, 1672, 1683;  also  Worht^ 
iii;  iv,  410);  Du  Pin,  History  of  the  Canon  and  Writ- 
era  of  the  Bookt  of  ihe  Old  and  New  Tett,  (2  vols,  folio, 
London,  1699, 1700) ;  Ens,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  she  Dia- 
tribe de  Ubrorvm  Nov,  Test.  Canone  (12mo,  Amstel. 
1710);  SUiT^ii,  Comment,  Hid,  Crit,dsLibb,  Nov,  Test, 
Canone  (8vo,  Fr.  ad  Xl,  1755) ;  Schmid,  Hist,  Antiq,  et 
Vtndicaiio  Canonis  V,  et  N,  Test,  (8vo,  Lips.  1776) ; 
Jones,  New  andJhU  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  New  Test,  (8  vols.  Oxf.  1827);  Alex- 
ander, C%mofi  qfthe  Old  and  New  Test,  ascertained  (12mo, 
Princeton,  1826;  Lend.  1828,  1881);  Stuart,  Old-Test. 
Ccmon  (12mo,  Andover,  1845 ;  Edinb.  and  Lend.  1849) ; 
Wordsworth,  HvUean  Lectures  (8vo,  London,  1848) ; 
Graussen,  Le  Canon  des  Saintes  kritures  an  douhlepaint 
devuedela  science  et  de  lafoi  (Lausanne,  1860, 2  vols. ; 
EngL  translation.  The  Canon  of  Scripture,  etc  [Lon- 
don, 1862,  8vo]) ;  BibUotheca  Sacra,  xi,  278;  Gredner, 
Gesch,  d,  neutest.  Kanon  (edit  Yolkmar,  Berlin,  1860) ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Kan,  der  N,  T,  (Halle,  1868);  Hoftaiann, 
Die  heiUge  Schrift,  N,  T.,  etc  (NOrdlingen,  1862,  pt.  i). 
See  BiBLB. 

Canon,  Eoolesiabtioal  (leaycay,  rule,  see  the 
foregoing  article,  §  i),  a  term  used  in  various  senses, 
as  fi^ows : 

CANON,  a  clerical  title. 

1.  The  roll  or  church  register  in  which,  in  the  an- 
cient Church,  the  names  of  the  clergy  were  written 
was  called  the  ccmon ;  and  the  clergy  were  hence  called 
canomci  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd,  bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  10).  In 
Cyril  (JPraf,  Caiech,  n.  8),  the  presence  of  the  dergy 
is  expressed  by  the  words  Kovovuuav  wapovola.  See 
also  Cajsovicm, 

2.  Cathedral  Canons,  —  Chrodegangus,  bishop  of 
Metz,  about  A.D.  755,  gave  a  common  doister-life 
law  to  his  clergy,  and  thus  originated  the  proper  vita 
canomca,  as  attached  to  a  cathedral  church.  (See 
Chaptbb.)  Originally  canons  were  only  priests  or 
inferior  ecclesiastics  who  Hved  in  community,  resid- 
ing near  the  cathedral  church  to  assist  the  bishop,  de- 
pending entirely  on  his  will,  supported  by  the  reve- 
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nnes  of  ihe  bishopric,  and  Uring  in  the  same  faonse,  as 
his  coonaellors  or  domestics.  Thej  even  inherited  his 
movables  till  A.D.  817,  when  this  was  prohibited  by 
the  ConncQ  of  Aix-la-ChapeHe.  By  degrees  these 
commmiities  of  priests,  shaking  off  their  dependence, 
formed  separate  bodies,  of  which  the  bishops  were  still 
the  head.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were  oommnnl- 
ties  of  the  same  kind,  established  even  in  cities  where 
there  were  no  bishops :  these  were  called  collegiates, 
as  the  terms  "  college"  and  "  congregation"  were  used 
indifferently.  Under  the  second  race  of  French  kings 
the  canonical  life  spread  over  the  country,  and  each 
cathedral  had  its  chapter  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  (Farrar,  s.  v.).  Benedict  XIII  (1889)  endeav- 
ored to  secure  a  general  adoption  of  the  rule  of  Augus- 
tine by  the  canons,  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinction 
between  canom  regulcar  (i.  e.  those  who  follow  that  rule) 
and  canont  tecular  (those  who  do  not).  See  Cahoks, 
Rboulab.  As  demoralization  increased,  the  canon- 
ries  were  filled  by  younger  sons  of  nobles,  without  or- 
dination, for  the  sake  of  the  revenues.  The  eapeetan- 
ciet  (q.  V.)  of  ca&onries  became  objects  of  tn^c,  as 
advowsons  (q.  v.)  now  are  in  the  English  Church. 
The  Reformation  abolished  most  of  the  chapters  and 
canonries  in  Germany :  a  few  remain  at  Brandenburg, 
Mersebnrg,  Naumburg,  and  Meissen. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  cammt  or  prebendariei 
are  clergymen  who  receive  a  stipend  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.     See  Chapter  ;  Dean. 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS  (canon  Mistat),  a  part  of 
the  mass  or  communion  service  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome. 
The  office  of  the  mass  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1) 
from  tlie  introit  to  the  prefitce ;  (2)  which  contains  tke 
canon,  from  the  Sanctut  to  the  time  of  communion ; 
and  (8)  the  thanksgiving.  The  second  is  considered 
the  ettential  part,  being  that  which  contains  the  con- 
secration of  ^e  elements.  The  Greeks  call  it  Ava^ 
pd,  probably  because  of  the  exhortation  of  the  priest 
at  the  commencement  to  the  people,  gunutn  corda.  In 
the  Roman  liturgy  the  canon  begins  at  the  words  Te 
igkur,  etc  In  the  Roman  Church  the  form  of  the 
canon  remains  the  same  at  every  mass.  It  is  some- 
times, by  ancient  writers,  called  the  actio.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  tecrtta^  or  aecretum,  because  the 
priest  is  ordered  to  say  it  in  a  low  voice ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Goar,  the  same  practice  is  observed  in  the  East. 
(See  Cone,  Trideni.  sees.  22,  can.  9.)— Martene,  De  ant, 
JUt,  i,  144 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Procter  On  Com- 
mon Prayer,  819.     See  Mass. 

CANON  LAW,  Canons  op  Discipline,  Canons 
AND  Decebtals  OP  RoMB.  The  canons  or  rules  of 
discipline  of  the  Romish  Church  form  a  body  of  law 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons,  of  decrees 
of  councils,  and  of  decrees  and  rules  promulgated  by 
the  popes.  The  different  collections  of  these  are,  1. 
For  ihe  early  ages,  the  so-called  **  Apostolical  Canons," 
the  Greek  **  Collections"  in  the  Codex  Canonum;  2.  For 
the  Middle  Age,  up  to  Gratian's  time,  a  number  of  col- 
lections ;  8.  From  the  twelfth  century  onward,  the  de- 
cretals of  Gratian,  of  Gregory  IX,  and  Bonifkce  VIII, 
the  Clementines,  the  Eztravagants,  and  the  Corpus 
JmiiCanomcL 

I.  Eairiff  Aga,—^,)  Canons  Apostolical,  a  col- 
lection of  canons  Qn  number  seventy-six  or  eighty- 
five,  according  to  the  different  methods  of  division),  not 
to  be  attributed,  as  the  name  implies,  to  the  apostles. 
Beveridge,  in  his  Codex  Can,  Ecd.  Prim,,  seeks  to 
show  thfl^  these  canons  are  the  synodal  rules  and  reg- 
ulations made  in  councils  anterior  to  the  Council  ^ 
Nicsa,  in  which  view  Petrus  de  Marca,  Dupin,  and 
others  agree.  Daill6  (J)e  Peeudepigrcqilut  Apottolicii) 
considers  them  the  work  of  the  fifth  century.  That 
they  are  not  of  apostolical  origin  is  very  clear  from 
the  use  in  them  of  terms  and  mention  of  ceremonies 
quite  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  from 


tiie  fket  tiiat  they  were  never  even  cited  under  the 
name  of  apostolical  before  the  Council  of  Ephesna,  it 
indeed,  we  ought  not,  as  some  think,  to  read  in  tiie 
acts  of  that  council,  instead  of  "the  canons  of  the 
apostles,"  *'the  canons  of  the  Cidiers."  Previously  to 
this  s^rnod  they  are  dted  as  Canones  Patrwn,  Oammet 
antiqiu  or  ecdaiatticL  Bellarmine  and  Baronios  claim 
apostolical  authority  for  only  the  first  fifty  canons.  Pope 
Gelasius  {Dittmet,  xv,  can.  Samcta  Rowutmd)  plainhr 
declares,  Liber  Canomtm  Apottolorum  apocnjphm  ett; 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  is  donbteid.  It  b 
the  opllnion  of  Beveridge  (Ood,  Canomtm  Eceke,  Primi 
tiwB,  Lond.  1678)  that  the  Apost.  Canons  were  enacted 
in  different  synods  about  the  dose  of  the  second  cen- 
tury and  beginning  of  the  third ;  and  that  the  collect 
tion  was  made  soon  after,  but  since  that  time  interpo- 
lated ;  and  tliat  the  compiler  of  the  collection  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Dr.  Schaff  sums  up  the  whole  case  in 
the  following  judicious  passages :  ^  The  contents  of  the 
so-called  Apostolical  Canons  are  borrowed  partly  from 
the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  partly 
from  tradition,  and  partly  ftt>m  th^  decrees  of  early 
councils  at  Antioch,  Neo-Cesarea,  Nice,  Laodicea,  etc 
(but  probably  not  Cl^pcedon,  451).  They  are  there- 
fore evidently  of  gradual  growth,  and  were  collected 
dther  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  or  not  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth,  by  some  unknown  hand, 
probably  also  in  Syria.  They  are  designed  to  ftimish 
a  complete  system  of  discipline  for  the  dergy.  Of  the 
laity  tiiey  say  scarody  a  word.  The  eighty-fifth  and 
last  canon  settles  the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  but  reck- 
ons among  the  New  Testament  books  two  epistles  of 
Clement  and  the  genuine  bodes  of  the  pseudo-Apos- 
tolic Constitutions.  The  Greek  Church,  at  the  Tral- 
lan  C  ouncil  of  692,  adopted  the  whole  collection  of 
eighty-five  canons  as  authentic  and  binding,  and  Jdm 
of  Damascus  even  placed  it  on  a  paralld  with  the  epis- 
tles of  the  apostle  Paul,  thus  showing  that  he  had  no 
sense  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. The  Latin  Church  rejected  it  at  fir0^  but  sub- 
sequently dedded  for  the  smaller  collection  of  fifty 
canon9,  which  Dionydus  Exiguus,  about  the  year  500, 
translated  from  a  Greek  manuscript*' — Schaff,  Ckartk 
Hittorjf,  vol.  i,  §  114. 

Although  these  canons  have  special  reference  to 
discipline,  they  are  not  entirdy  silent  on  the  subject 
of  dogmas,  morals,  and  the  ceremonial  of  worship. 
They  clearly  distinguish  between  the  orders  of  bishop 
and  priest,  afilrm  the  superiority  of  the  former,  qieak 
of  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
prescribe  matters  to  be  observed  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  the  euduuist,  penance,  ordination,  with 
many  other  things  evindng  a  late  date,  lliey  may 
be  found  in  Labbd  CondUtk,  vol.  i,  and  in  Cotderii 
Pair,  Opera,  i,  199;  also  in  Ultaen,  Con$ti»iaione»  Apo^ 
toSca  (Rostock,  1858, 8vo);  in  EngUsh,  in  Chase,  Con$ti' 
tvtiona  and  Canont  of  tke  Apoetiet  (New  TotIe,  1848, 
8vo),  and  in  Hammond,  Canons  of  the  Church  (N.  Y. 
1844,  p.  188  sq.).  See  Krabbe,  De  Codice  Canomm, 
eto.,  translated  by  Chase,  in  Bibliotheoa  8<icra,  iv,  1 ; 
Moshdm,  Commentaries,  cent,  i,  §  51;  Bunsen,  Hip- 
poltftvs  (Engl,  trand.  vols,  v-vii) ;  and  the  artide  Cuc- 

MENTINES. 

(II.)  Greek  CoUeetions:  Codex  Canonvx.  1.  Tlie 
first  mention  of  a  Codex  Ccmonum  is  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  where  a  num- 
ber of  canons  of  previous  councils  (Nice,  Anc3m,  An- 
tiocli,  Laodicea,  and  Constantinople)  were  approved. 
Other  collections  existed  at  the  time,  and  others,  again, 
followed,  but  none  were  conddered  as  law  for  the 
whole  Church.  The  so-called  Codex  Canomtm  Eoeletke 
Universce  (Book  of  the  Canons)  was  first  published  by 
Justellus  (Paris,  1610,  8vo),  reproduced  in  the  BSbti- 
otheca  Juris  Canon,  Vet,,  op.  VoeOi  et  JutteUi  (Paris, 
1661,  vol.  i),  and  also  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Ctart.  CompteL 
(Paris,  1848,  vol.  Ixvii).  It  is  not  authentic ;  the  title 
and  arrangement  are  Justeau's,  and  the  wo^  la  only 
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an  nisiicoeflsftil  attempt  of  his  to  make  an  authentic 
Greek  Codex  fnm  the  old  collections  and  MSS. 

3.  In  the  filth  century  we  find  the  Western  Church 
leeognizing  the  authority  of  the  Greek  canons,  and 
there  are  three  principal  collections  of  them,  yiz. : 

(1)  The  /SjKNMfA  or  Isidoritm  (erroneously  so  called 
becsose  found  in  Isidor  of  SevUle*8  later  collection). 
It  contained  the  canons  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-Cssarea, 
and  Guigra.  As  to  its  date,  ire  Imow  tar  certain  only 
this  nmch,  that  this  translation  of  the  Nioene  canons 
was  known  m  Ganl  A.D.  489  (ConoiL  Begenee,  c  8), 
and  that  of  the  Ancyran  canons  was  quoted  in  the 
QmoL  Epaoaene,  A.D.  617.  A  Uter  translation,  add- 
ing the  canons  of  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Chal- 
cedon  to  tboee  above  named,  was-  comj^ed  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  first  published  from 
an  Oxford  MS.  under  the  title  Codex  Ecdesia  Homanaa 
(ed.  Faschas.  QuesneU,  in  0pp.  Leome,  Par.  1675,  t.  ii) 

(2)  The  so-called  Verno  or  tranBlaUopriecOy  first  pnb- 
lisiied  by  Jostellns  in  the  BibUotheeajw.  Canon,  i,  276, 
from  an  incomplete  MS.,  and  afterward,  in  more  com- 
plete form,  by  Ballerini  (opp,  Leoms,  iii,  478). 

(8)  The  translation  and  collection  made  by  Diony- 
sios  Eziguns  (q.  v.),  made  probably  at  Rome  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifUi  centnry.  He  afterward  (about 
A.D.  510?)  made  a  second  collection,  adding  a  number 
of  papal  decretals.  These  were  mei^ged  into  one,  and 
the  codex  thus  formed  was  generally  accepted  througli- 
ont  the  Church.  P(^  Adrian  (A.D.  774)  presented 
as  enlarged  copy  of  it  to  Charlemagne,  and  it  became 
the  basis  of  the  French  canon  law.  In  this  enlarged 
ionn  it  is  designated  as  tlie  Adnano-Dumgeian  Codex. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  BibHoth,  Jvr.  Can:  i,  101,  and 
in  Migne's  Patrol.  Lai,  (Par.  1848,  toL  Ixvii). 

II.  Middle  Age. — 1.  In  Afiiea  the  Nicene  canons 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  native  councils,  espe- 
cially of  Carthage  (q.  v.).  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  (q. 
r.),  in  547,  composed  the  Brematio  Canomtm,  adding 
African  decisions  up  to  427 :  it  was  published  by  Pithou 
(Paris,  1588),  and  in  Migne,  Patrokg.  (1848,  vol.  Ixvii, 
p.  948).  Cresoonius,  an  African  bishop,  about  690 
issaed  a  Concordia  Canonam  (BibL  Jur.  Can.  i,  App.  p. 
38).  2.  In  Spain  a  Codex  existed  in  the  sixth  centn- 
ly,  which  was  afterward  the  basis  of  the  pseudo-Isido- 
rian  Decretals.  In  the  seventh  centnry  it  assumed 
the  form  in  which  we  know  it  (Codex  Canomtm  EccL 
Bitp.  (Madrid,  1808,  fol.);  and  part  iL  EputoUe  decre- 
iaks,  tic.  Rom.  Pontijicmn  (Maidrid,  1821,  fol.).  It 
contains  canons  of  the  Greek,  African.  French,  and 
Spanish  councils  and  synods,  with  Papal  decrees  fh>m 
I>smasas  to  Gregory  I.  It  does  not  appear  that  Isi- 
dor of  Seville  really  had  any  share  in  preparing  the 
coUection  which,  after  the  discovery  of  tiie  fraudulent 
decretals  (see  Pbeudo-Isidobian),  was  known  by  his 
name.  A  new  edition  of  the  fraudulent  decretals  ap- 
peared hi  1863,  viz.  Decretalee  PMudo-Ttidoriana,  etc., 
ed.  Panhis  Hinschius  (Leipdc,  2  vols.  8vo). 

S.  In  the  BrUuh  Itlands  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
CSnirch  native  canons  prevailed,  of  which  we  have  no 
euiy  records.  D'Achery  has  gathered  the  firagraents 
of  an  Irith  Codex  of  the  eighth  century  in  his  Spicile' 
gmm,  i,  491  sq.,  which  contains  Greek,  African,  Gallic, 
and  Spanish  canons,  as  well  as  native  ones.  See  also 
Spehmm,  ConeUktj  deereta,  etc.  in  re  ecd.  orbie  Britain- 1 
"ieiaoDd.  1639-64, 2  vols.  fol.).  | 

4.1n  France  the  Spanish  collection  came  into  u^e 
i&  the  eighth  century,  along  with  the  Adriano-Piony- 
sian  mentkmed  above.  In  the  ninth  century  many  | 
of  tile  forged  decretab  from  the  pseudo-Isidorian  col- 
lection were  mingled  with  the  authentic  canons.  The 
confritkm  led  to  several  new  collections ;  (1)  Cftnonum 
ooOsctio,  hi  881  titles,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tery ;  (2)  CoUecHo  Acheriana  (perhaps  of  the  beginning 
of  Oe  mnth  centnry) ;  (8)  the  PenUentidUe  of  bishop 
Hatitagar  of  Cambray ,  A.D.  926.  Besides  these  there 
I  small  collections,  called  CapUrda  I^ 


The  great  increase  of  the  worldly  power  of  the  cler- 
gy under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  necessitated  more 
copious  and  complete  collections  of  the  canons.  Among 
the  more  important  we  name  (1)  the  CoUedio  Ansdmo 
dedicata  (888-897, 12  vols.),  of  Italian  origin.  It  m- 
dudes  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  and  also  the  In- 
stUutet  ofjtuiiman,  which  for  the  first  time  nbw  appear 
in  the  canon  law  collections.  (2)  Begini*s  LUni  duo 
de  caauiB  SgnodaUbut  et  diecip.  eccles.  was  compiled 
about  A.D.  906,  and  includes  also  some  of  the  fidse 
decretals.  It  is  important  for  its  account  of  the  acts 
of  German  councils.  (8)  Burchard*s  Uber  decretorum 
eottectarium  (1012-1028),  in  20  t>ooks.  To  strengthen 
the  authority  of  certain  canons,  Burchard  ascribes  them 
to  too  early  dates,  and  his  errors,  followed  by  Gratian, 
have  been  incorporated  into  later  books.  The  nine- 
teenth book,  treating  of  penitential  discipline,  one  of 
whose  tities  is  Conmetudmet  superstitioea,  throws  much 
light  on  the  state  of  society  in  that  age.  Several  edi- 
tions exist :  the  latest  is  in  Migne,  Fatrolog.  vol.  140 
(Paris,  1858).  (4)  Important  manuscript  collections 
of  tiie  eleventh  centnry  are  the  Collectio  duodecimpar- 
tium  (after  1028) ;  tiiat  of  Anselm  of  Lucca  (died  1086), 
in  18  books ;  two  collections  of  cardinal  Deusdeditj  each 
m  4  books  (1086-1087),  in  whkh  the  valuable  archives 
of  the  Lateran  were  employed.  (5)  To  Ivo  qfCharti  es 
(died  1117)  two  collections  are  ascribed,  viz. :  the  De- 
cretum,  in  17  books,  and  the  Patmormia,  in  8  books,  of 
which  the  former  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  materi»«]8 
for  the  latter.  They  are  given  by  Migne,  Patrolog. 
Lat.  vol.  clxL  There  are  several  other  MS.  colleo- 
tions  of  minor  importance. 

III.  From  the  Tvelflh  Centmy.—!,  GraHan's.  The 
want  of  a  collection  containing  all  canons  and  decre- 
tals of  general  interest,  omitting  merely  local  ones, 
and  having  a  good  arrangement,  began  to  be  univer- 
sal about  the  twelfth  century.  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Felix,  in  Bologna,  undertook  to  sup- 
ply it.  His  work  b  now  known  as  the  Decretum  Gm- 
tiani.  It  was  compiled  fh>m  all  preceding  books  and 
many  MSS.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  is  subdivided  into  101  Bistinetiones,  and  each  of 
these  into  canons.  Of  tlie  distinctionesy  81  relate  to  the 
clci^i  And  this  part  of  the  book  is  called  by  Gratian 
himaelf  Tractaius  ordinandorum.  'Part  II  contains  86 
caus(Bj  or  points  of  law,  subdivided  into  quesOones,  each 
of  which  is  answered  by  canones.  Part  III,  Be  conse- 
crationej  contains  the  sacraments,  in  five  Dtstinciiones. 
In  this  work  Gratian  not  only  made  a  collection  of 
the  different  canons  in  a  certain  order,  but  presented 
all  the  canons  treating  upon  one  subject  under  that 
head.  The  decretum^  with  all  its  shortcomings — for  it 
was  not  yet  a  complete  work — soon  supereeded  all 
other  collections.  But  what  mostiy  helped  to  gain  for 
this  decretum  its  position  is,  that  Gratian*s  comments 
and  elucidations  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
school  of  canonists  and  decretalists  at  Bologna.  This 
made  the  decretum  known  to  all  the  churches,  and 
brought  it  into  such  high  esteem  that  the  popes  them- 
selves quoted  it,  though  it  was  not  received  by  them 
as  an  official  codex. 

2.  Other  Collections  before  Gregory  7X.— The  papal 
decretals  after  the  twelfth  centuiy  became  so  abun- 
dant on  points  of  discipline  that  the  collection  of  Gra^ 
tian,  however  complete  at  first,  soon  ceased  to  be  so, 
and  new  collections  were  made.  We  mention  only 
the  principal  ones. 

(1.)  The  Breviarvum  extraoagantium  of  Bemardus  of 
Pavia  (t  bishop  of  Pavia  1218),  compUed  in  1190,  and 
containing  newer  decretals  not  in  Gratian*s  Decre- 
tum, and  therefore  called  extra  decretum  ffagantee,  for 
which  he  made  use  of  several  minor  collections  poste- 
rior to  Gratian,  e.  g.  the  Appendix  CcncUii  Lattranen- 
sis,  etc.  His  divisions  under  the  tities  Index,  Indici- 
urn,  CleruSf  Connubia  (Sponsalia),  and  Crimen  were 
adopted  in  subsequent  collections.  The  Summa  of 
this  work,  written  by  Bemardus  himself|  was  approved 
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of  b7  tiie  Bologna  schooL  As  this  was  tiie  fint  col- 
lection of  ExtraioaganUi,  it  is  known  as  Vohmen  pri- 
tmcm,  or  Compilatio  prima. 

(2.)  Tlie  compilation  of  Petrtu  CoUwacimu^  made 
by  order  of  Innocent  III,  containing  the  decretals  of 
Innocent  daring  the  first  eleren  yean  of  his  reign 
(1198-1210).  It  was  approved  by  Uie  Bologna  canon- 
ists, and  known  as  Compdatio  tertia.  The  decretals  of 
the  popes,  from  Alexander  III  QlBl)  to  Celestin  III 
(1198),  were  compiled  by  Oilbertos  and  Alanns,  two 
Englishmen,  but  were  not  received  at  Bologna  until 
they  were  revised  and  completed  by  Johannes  Gallen- 
sis,  which  was  admitted  and  known  as  Con^pUaAo  se- 
cwndoL 

(8.)  The  CompUatio  quarta  was  made  after  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215),  and  contains  the  decre- 
tals of  Innocent  after  1210.  These  four  compiladons 
are  given  by  Labb6,  Awtiqua  coUectkmes  decretalium 
cum  Ant,  AuguH.  ei  /.  Ck^acU  not,  et  emend,  (Paris, 
1609-1621). 

8.  Decretal  of  Gregory  /X.  — In  1280  CJregoiy  IX 
directed  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  to 
make  a  new  collection  of  decretals,  suppressing  many 
superfluous  parts  of  the  old  collections,  and  arranging 
the  whole  systematically.  This  Decretalium  Gregorii 
IX  compUatio  was  in  1284  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  with  the  bull  VolerUet  igitur,  super- 
seding the  older  compilations,  although  two  of  them 
had  been  published  by  popes.  The  new  collection  was 
introduced  into  univerd^  instruction  as  well  as  gen- 
eral practical  use.  Appendices  and  supplements  were 
added  by  Innocent  lY  (1245),  Alexander  IV,  Urban 
lY,  Clement  IV,  and  GregoTy  X. 

4.  Decretal  of  Bom/ace  VI JL— In  1298  a  new  collec- 
tion, including  the  post-Gregorian  decretals,  was  pub- 
lished by  Pope  Boniface  YIII  under  the  title  I^ber 
sextuMy  because  it  was  a  completion  of  the  five  books  of 
Gregory.  After  the  publication  of  the  Uber  ee^^us 
Boidfkce  issued  a  series  of  decretals  (among  which  we 
find  the  celebrated  Unam  eanctam  against  Philip  of 
France  in  1802),  as  did  also  his  successor,  Benedict  XI. 
These  were  united  under  the  style  of  Conetitutiones  ex- 
traoagantivm  libri  texd,  with  comments  by  cardinal  Jo- 
hannes Monachus. 

6.  The  Clemen^nei.-^ln  1818  Pope  Clement  V  pub- 
lislied  Liber  teptimuSf  which  included  constitutions  of 
the  General  Synod  of  Vienna  (1811)  and  his  own  de- 
cretals, in  five  books,  and  sent  it  to  the  University  of 
Orleans.  Here  he  seems  to  have  stopped  its  circula- 
tion, intending  to  replace  it  by  a  new  collection,  which 
was  completed  under  Mb  successor,  John  XXII,  who 
sent  it  to  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna.  It 
became  a  full  authority  in  the  Church,  under  the  name 
CkmenUnet  (Constitutiones  Clementinfi).  With  the 
Clementines  the  code  of  canon  law,  as  such,  may  be 
said  to  liave  been  completed,  as  ".the  power  of  the 
popes  has  not  since  been  sufficient  to  give  the  force  of 
law  to  their  enactments  throughout  Christendom." 
Later  laws  have  been  added  fh>m  papal  decretals,  de- 
cisions of  Trent,  etc,  but  they  have  never  obtained  le- 
gal authority. 

6.  Corpus  Juria  Canomci. — The  Decretum  GraJHani, 
Gregorian  collection,  Uber  eextuSy  and  Constitutiones 
Clementinay  were  afterward,  however,  collected  under 
the  joint  appellation  of  Corpus  Juris  Cah onicl  The 
Paris  edition,  edited  by  Chappuis  (1499-1502),  divides 
the  Extravagantes  into  two  ports ;  first,  Extravagantes 
Joannis  P.  XXII,  contains  20  decretals  of  John  XXII, 
under  14  titles,  arranged  in  the  usual  system ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  Extravagantes  communes,  embraces  74  decretals, 
firom  Urban  IV  (1261-1264)  to  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484). 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Co- 
nomd;  among  them  maybe  named  that  of  Lancelotti 
(Cologne,  1788,  2  vols.  4to) ;  of  Boehmer  and  Richter 
(Lips.  1889,  2  vols.  4to).  The  Paris  edition  of  1687  (2 
vols.  4to)  is  much  esteemed. 

Petrus  MatthewS|  of  Lyon,  compiled  in  1590  a  Uber 


septmus  decrdaUmnf  in  5  vols.,  containing  deoretak 
from  Sixtus  IV  to  Sixtos  V  (1585-1590),  and  forming 
a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Extravc^cmtes  communes  ; 
but  the  work  was  not  sanctioned.  Gregory  XIII 
gave  orders  for  the  compilation  of  an  antlientic  Zibm- 
Septimus,  which  was  completed  under  Clement  VIII 
(1598).  It  contains  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Syn- 
ods of  Florence  and  Trent,  but  was  soon  after  with- 
drawn. No  attempts  have  since  heen.  made  to  colleot 
the  decretals  of  the  succeeding  popes. 

Preoalence  of  tke  Canon  Law  m  Modem  Tivtes. — 
"The  canon  law,  borrowing  frt>m  the  Roman  chril 
law  many  of  its  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding,  has 
at  different  times  undergone  careful  revision  and  the 
most  learned  and  scientific  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
its  professors,  and  was  very  generally  received  in  tfaoae 
Christian  states  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope ;  and  it  still  ^ves  ecclesiastical  law,  more  or 
less,  to  Roman  Catholic  (Christendom,  although  its 
provisions  have  in  many  countries  been  conslderaUj 
modified  by  the  Concordats  (q.  v)  which  the  popes  now 
and  then  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into  wUli  Roman 
CatlioUc  sovereigns  and  govemmeniB,  whose  munici- 
pal system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
canon  law  in  its  integrity.  Indeed,  the  fkct  of  its 
main  object  being  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  temporal  power  is  suf- 
ficient to  explain  why,  in  modem  thnes,  it  is  fonnd  to 
conflict  with  the  views  of  public  law  and  government, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  atisolute  and  despotic  gov- 
ernments.'* 

In  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  the  canon 
law  is  still  the  basis  of  the  common  Churdi  law.  Lu- 
ther burned  the  Corpus  Juris  at  Wittenberg  (Dec.  20, 
1520) ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  canon  law  was  afterward 
taught  in  the  universities,  and  its  rules  as  to  benefices, 
marriage,  etc,  became  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  Genman  Protestant  Church  (Herz(^,  £ecJ-En- 
cyhlopddie,  s.  v.).  Calvin  calls  the  legisli&m  of  the 
Roman  (jhurch  "an  overgrown  and  barbarous  em- 
pire ;'*  and  maintains  that  Church  laws  bind  the  oon-> 
science  only  as  they  are  Christ's  laws  (Institutes^  bk. 
iv,  ch.  10). 

In  England,  the  canon  law,  even  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic times,  never  obtained  so  firm  a  footing  as  on  the 
Continent.  Hook  (Church  Dictionarg,  s.  v.  Canon) 
says  that  '* as  to  the  Church  of  England,  even  at  that 
time,  when  the  papal  authority  was  at  the  highest, 
none  of  these  foreign  canons,  or  any  new  canons,  made 
at  any  national  or  provincial  synod  here,  had  any  man- 
ner of  force  if  they  were  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  or  ttie  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  true  that  every 
Christian  nation  in  communion  with  the  pope  sent 
some  bishops,  abbots,  or  priors  to  those  foreign  coun- 
cils, and  generally  four  were  sent  out  of  England ;  and 
it  was  by  those  means,  together  with  the  allowance  of 
the  civil  power,  tliat  some  canons  made  there  were  re- 
ceived here,  but  such  as  were  against  the  laws  were 
totally  rejected.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  foreign 
canons  were  received  in  England,  and  obtained  the 
force  of  laws  by  the  general  approbation  of  the  king 
and  people  (though  it  may  be  difilcult  to  know  what 
these  canons  are) ;  and  it  was  upon  this  pretence  that 
the  pope  claimed  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  inde- 
pendent of  the  king,  and  sent  his  legates  to  England 
with  commissions  to  determine  causes  according  to 
those  canons,  which  were  now  compiled  into  several 
volumes,  and  called /nt  casumicum:  these  were  not 
only  enjoined  to  be  obeyed  as  laws,  but  publicly  to  be 
read  and  expounded  in  all  schools  and  universities  as 
the  d"^  law  was  read  and  expounded  there,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  to  diose  who  neglected. 
Hence  arose  quarrels  between  kings  and  several  arch- 
bishops and  other  prelates  who  adhered  to  those  papal 
usurpations.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  na^cma] 
canon  law  in  Engbmd,  composed  of  legative  md  provin- 
cial constitutions,  adapted  to  the  particular  neoessitieB 
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oftbeEngtiBhCharch.  The  legaliyeconstltiitioiii  were 
ecdMiasdoal  laws  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  un- 
der the  cardfaials  Otho  and  Othobon,  legates  from  Pope 
Gregoiy  IX  and  Pope  Clement  IT,  hi  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  III,  abont  the  years  1220  and  1268.  The 
pnvmdai  constttntions  are  prindpaDy  tlie  decrees  of 
provinoial  sjmods,  held  under  divers  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  from  Stephen  Lengton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  to  Heniy  Chicheley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
y,  and  adopted  also  by  the  province  of  York  in  the 
idgn  of  Henry  YI.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Beformation, 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  YIII,  iCwas  enacted  in  Parlia- 
ment that  a  review  should  be  nad  of  the  canon  law ;. 
and  tin  saeh  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  con- 
stitatioas,  ordfaiaiices,  and  synodals  provincial  being 
tfaen  abeady  made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
the  land  <«  the  king's  prerogative,  should  still  be  used 
and  executed.  And  as  no  such  review  has  yet  been 
perfected,  upon  this  enactment  now  depends  the  au- 
thority of  the  canon  law  in  Engbmd,  the  limitations  of 
whidi  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  as  follows :  that 
DO  canon  contrary  to  the  common  or  statute  law,  or 
the  prerogative  joyt\^  is  of  any  validity ;  that,  subject 
to  this  condition,  the  canons  made  anterior  to  the  par- 
liamentaiy  provision  above  mentioned,  and  adopted  in 
our  system  (for  there  are  some  which  have  had  no  re- 
ception among  us),  are  binding  both  on  clergy  and 
kity;  but  that  canons  made  since  that  period,  and 
having  no  sanction  ftt>m  the  Parliament,  are,  as  re- 
gards the  fauty  at  least,  <ii  no  force."  See  Cakoks  of 
THE  Church  of  Enolakd. 

Befisre  the  Beformatbn,  degrees  were  as  frequent  in 
the  canon  law  as  in  the  civil  law.  Many  persons  be- 
came graduates  in  both,  or  juris  ntripsque  doctores ; 
and  tUs  degree  is  stlU  common  in  foreign  universities. 
Bat  Henry  YIII,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  issued  a  mandate  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  tlie  offset  that  no  lectures  on  canon  law 
ihoidd  be  read,  and  no  degree  whatever  in  that  fiusulty 
conferred  in  the  university  for  the  frtture.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Oxford  received  a  similar  prohibition  about 
the  same  time,  as  degrees  in  canon  law  have  ever  since 
been  dbcontinned  in  England  (JPetmy  CjfdopcsdkLf  vi, 
314). 

hi  Scotland,  Presbyterian  though  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  that  country  be,  the  old  Roman  canon  law 
still  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  '*  So  deep  hath  this 
canon  law  been  rooted,"  observes  Lord  Stair,  in  his 
IntUtKtei  of  the  Scotch  Law^  "that  even  where  the 
pope's  authori^  is  r^ected,  yet  consideration  must  be 
had  to  these  laws,  not  only  as  those  by  which  Church 
benefices  have  been  erected  and  ordered,  but  as  like- 
wise  containing^  many  equitable  and  profitable  laws, 
which,  because  of  their  weighty  matter,  and  theh*  be- 
ing once  received,  may  more  fitiy  be  retained  than  re- 
jected." In  two  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  made 
in  1540  and  1551,  the  canon  law  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Boman  law  to  denote  the  common  law  of  the 
ooontiy,  the  expression  used  being  "  the  common  law, 
baith  canon,  d^  and  statutes  of  the  realme"  (Cham- 
bers's Encydopadkij  s.  v.). 

In  the  United  SUtes  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is 
niled  by  the  Boman  canon  law,  and  also  by  the  de- 
crees of  national  and  provincial  councils,  and  by  the 
regnlstions  set  forth  by  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  re- 
TirionofBome. 

See,  on  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  the  fol- 
lowing authorities ;  Herzog,  ReaUEnq^dopadiej  vH, 
908 sq. ;  Bbckstone,  OommaUariet,  i,  88;  Knight,  Po- 
filntrf  DkHouartfy  s.  v.;  Denouz,  ThioL  Scohdiqiie^  ii, 
)04  sq.;  CnnnfaiSgbam,  Higtorioal  Theology^  voL  ii,  ch. 
zv;  Hagenboch,  TkeoL  Bucgklopadie,  §  112;  Walter, 
Fmiimjmii  Ecektioitici  (Bmn,  1802);  Boebma,  ItuH- 
m,  JurU  Ctmomd  (Hal.  1770,  6th  ed.). 

CAKOKS  OP  THE  CHUBCH  OP  ENGLAND. 
The  authority  o/  the  English  canons  rests  upon  ^^  the 
statute  25  Henry  YIII,  commonly  called  the  act  of 


submission  of  the  clergy,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
that  the  convocation  had  been  always  assembled  by 
the  king's  writ ;  and  they  promised,  m  vsrfro  Mcerdbttt. 
not  to  attempt  claim,  or  put  in  use,  or  enact,  pro- 
mulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons  in  convocation 
without  the  king's  assent  or  license.  Then  follows 
this  enacting  clause,  viz.:  That  they  shall  not  at- 
tempt, allege,  or  claim,  or  put  in  use  any  constitutions 
or  canons  without  the  king's  assent."  The  first  book 
of  English  canons  was  published  in  Latin  in  1571, 
archbishop  Plarker  and  the  bkhops  of  Ely  and  Win- 
chester being  the  principal  agents  in  its  construction, 
thon^  "all  the  bishops  in  both  provinces  in  synod,  in 
their  own  persons  or  by  proxy,  signed  it."  These 
canons  underwent  various  modifications,  until,  in  1604, 
bishop  Bancroft  collected  a  hundred  and  forty-one  can- 
ons out  of  the  articles,  injunctions,  and  synodical  acts 
passed  and  published  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  TI  and 
Elizabeth,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Convocation  of 
that  year.  These  canons,  which  at  first  appeared  in 
Latin,  we  have  in  English,  under  the  titie  of  **  Consti- 
tutions and  Canons  Ecclesiastical."  The  code  of  can- 
ons was  amplified  in  1606,  and  finally  completed  by 
the  addition  of  seventeen  more  in  1640.  Tbeydonot 
constitute  the  law  of  the  land,  because  they  were  not 
made  pursuant  to  the  statute  25  Henry  YIII,  since 
they  were  made  in  a  convocation,  sitting  by  the  king's 
writ  to  the  archbishops,  after  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. After  the  Bestoration,  when  an  act  was  pass- 
ed to  restore  the  bishops  to  their  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
a  proviso  was  made  that  the  act  should.not  confirm  the 
canons  of  1640.  This  clause  makes  void  the  royal 
confirmation.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  canons 
should  be  made  in  a  convocation,  the  Parliament  sit- 
ting; that,  being  so  made,  they  are  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  sovereign;  and  that  witiiout  such  confirmation 
they  do  not  bind  the  laity,  much  less  any  order  or  rulo 
made  by  a  bishop  alone,  where  there  is  neither  custom 
nor  canon  for  it.  See  Bum,  EecUmutiocd  Law^  App. 
to  vol.  iv.  The  canons  are  also  given  by  Hammond, 
The  Defimtums  of  Faith  and  Canona  qf  DtBcipUne,  etc 
(New  York,  1844,  12mo).  See  Cardwell,  Sytodaha 
(Oxford,  1842, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hall,  Ingtmy  on  the  Canom 
and  Aride$  (London) ;  Eden,  Chur^  DiotioMay^  s.  v. ; 
Uoolt, Church DictionaiyfB,Y.  See Ekoland, Church 

OF. 

CANONS  OP  THE  PBOTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHUBCH  (of  America),  the  law  or  discipline  of  that 
Church.  The  canons  are  of  two  kinds :  (1.)  **  The  con- 
stitution and  canons  of  the  General  Convention,  form- 
ing a  code  for  the  uniform  government  of  every  dio- 
cese and  every  church;"  (2.)  "The  constitutions  and 
canons  of  the  several  dioceses,  of  force  only  within 
their  several  precincts,  and  generally  subordinate  to 
the  power  of  the  General  Convention."  The  canons 
are  liable  to  be  repealed  or  altered  by  the  successive 
Conventions.  They  are  given  by  Hammond,  Definiir 
tions  of  Faith  and  Canons  ofDist^Mne  (N^Tork,  1844, 
p.  288  sq.).  There  is  also  a  Diffut  of  the  Canom  by 
Dr.  Hawks  and  Judge  Ho Anan  (N,  Y.  1860) ;  see  also 
HoAnan,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Proteetant  Epiaco^ 
pal  Church  (N.  York,  1850);  Digut  of  the  Canons  for 
the  Government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  adopt- 
ed in  the  General  Conventions  of  1859, 1862,  and  1865 
(Boston,  1866,  8vo).  See  Pbotbstaiit  Efisgopal 
Church. 

CANONS  BEGULAB,  a  class  of  monastic  orders 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  The  class  comprises 
those  canons  (q.  v.)  who  not  only  live  in  common,  and 
under  the  saipe  rule,  but  also  bind  themselves  by  either 
simple  or  solemn  vows,  and  who  therefore  really  consti- 
tute what  is  called  in  the  Boman  Church  a  '*  religious" 
order  (see  Ordeb,  Bslioious).  The  **  canons"  owe 
their  origin  to  Chrodegang  (q.  v.),  who  established 
them  on,  a  monastic  basis ;  but  after  the  tenth  century 
the  common  life  began  to  cease  among  a  large  portion 
of  them.    In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  many 
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attempts  were  made  to  restoie  their  monastic  charac- 
ter, and  a  number  of  congregations  were  founded. 
The  most  important  among  them  were  the  Premon- 
stratenses  (q.  ▼.),  the  congregation  of  St  Genoveva  (q. 
v.),  St.  Rufiis  (q.  v.),  and  of  St.  Victor  (q.  v.)  in 
France,  the  Gilbertine  canons  (q.  y.)  in  England,  and 
the  canons  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  sometimes  also  called 
canons  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, at  Jerusalem. 
All  the  congregations 
followed  either  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  or  com- 
posed their  rule  out  of 
those  of  Augustine  and 
Benedict.  They  were 
very  numerous  hi  Eng- 
land, where  they  were 
introduced  about  1106, 
and  where  they  had,  at 
the  time  of  their  disso- 
lution, 176  houses  (ixt 
eluding  those  of  the  can- 
onesses).  Their  habit 
was  a  long  black  cas- 
sock, with  a  white  roch- 
,  et  over  it,  and  over  that 
a  black  doak  and  hood. 
In  1519  cardinal  Wol- 
sey  undertook  the  ref- 
ormation of  all  the  con- 
gregations of  regular 
canons  existing  in  England,  in  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Leo 
X.  He  ordered  them  to  hold  general  chapters  every 
third  year,  and  to  restore  a  rigid  discipline.  A  few 
years  after  they  were  suppressed,  together  with  all 
other  English  monasteries.  In  Ireland  the  regular 
canons  were  so  numerous  that  they  counted  as  many 
houses  as  all  other  orders  together.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  reformers  of  the  order  in  France  was  bishop 
Ivo  of  Chartres  (f  1115) ;  yet  he  did  not  found  an  mde- 
pendent  congregation.  The  Congregation  ofSULcao- 
rence^  near  Oulx,  in  the  Dauphin^,  which  was  founded 
in  1050  by  Gerard  Charbrerius,  spread  especially  in 
Savoy  and  south-eastern  France.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  nearly  disappeared.  The 
superior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  still 
existed,  bore  the  title  of  provost,  possessed  episcopal 
jurisdiction  in  his  provostry,  and  was  only  dependent 
on  the  pope.  The  Congregation  ofMarhach^  in  Alsace, 
was  established  about  1100  by  Manegold  de  Lutem- 
bach,  and  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  had,  at  one 
time,  about  800  monasteries.  Very  numerous  was  the 
Congregation  of  Aroumte^  established  about  the  same 
time  by  three  hermits,  one  of  whom  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal. It  spread  over  England,  Scotland,  Flanders,  and 
Poland.  A  reformed  congregation  of  the  Regular  Can- 
one  of  Lorraine  (called  the  "Congregation  of  our  Sav- 
iour") was  established  by  Pierre  Fourier  in  1624,  but 
many  of  the  other  congregations  reftised  to  recognize 
it.  The  most  celebrated  and  numerous  of  the  congre- 
gations in  Italy,  next  to  that  of  Lateran  (see  Later- 
al), was  the  Congregation  of  our  Saviour  (of  Bologna), 
founded  by  Stephen  Cioni  in  1408,  which  possessed,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  three  monasteries  in  the  city 
of  Rome.  Few  orders  of  the  Roman  Church  have  been 
oftener  and  more  generally  pervaded  by  gross  abuses 
and  corruptions  than  the  regular  canons.  The  greater 
number  of  the  French  congregations  were  extinguished 
by  the  French  Revolution.  A  new  congregation  of 
jegular  canons  "of  the  Sacred  Heart*'  (generally  call- 
ed, after  the  street  in  Paris  in  which  they  had  their 
first  house,  the  Congregation  of  Picpue)  was  founded 
in  1828  by  abb6  Coudrin  (see  Picpus,  Congregation 
of).  See  Helyot,  Ordres  EeUgieux,  i,  761  sq. ;  Fehr, 
Geechiehte  der  Mdncheorden,  i,  56  sq. ;  ii,  27  and  408. 
Canonesses  (CanonitecB),  a  class  of  female  orders 
the  Roman  Church,  organized  after  the  model  of  the 


regular  canons  (q.  v.),  observing  the  mle  of  St.  Au^ 
gustine,  and  living  in  common.  Th«y  are  first  foand 
in  the  seventh  century.  They  took  no  solemn  vowa, 
but  were  to  remain  unmarried,  were  generally  gov- 
erned by  an  abbess,  and  were  under  the  spiritual  di- 
rection of  the  canons.  These  female  societies,  like  the 
canons  (q.  v.),  fell  into  irregularities ;  gave  up  the 
common  life,  and  their  property  fell  mostiy  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  who  provided  for  some  of  their 
daughters  by  canonical  livings.  Reformed  congrega- 
tions were  firequently  instituted,  sometimes  following 
the  reformed  congregations  of  the  canons,  sometimee 
being  independent  of  them.  Reformatory  movements 
were  particularly  extensive  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Beghards  (q.  v.)  and  Beguines  (q. 
V.)  made  their  appearance  in  many  towns  of  the  NeUi- 
erlands.  Those  who  did  not  bind  themselves  by  a 
monastic  rule  were  called  secular  canonesses  (CanomB' 
$m  secuiaresj  or  also  DomioeUa^j  and  they  were  almost 
exduuvely  found  in  the  institutions  of  noble  ladies. 
Many  of  them  married  and  then  resigned  their  bene- 
fices. The  Reformati<m  in  Germany  did  not  abolish 
the  houses  of  the  canonesses,  but  changed  most  of  them 
into  asylums  for  the  unmarried  daughters  of  the  Pro- 
testant nobility.  Celebrated  houses  ("stifter")  of 
this  class  were  at  Gandersheim,  Herford,  Qnedlinburg, 
Gemrode,  etc,  and  aft^r  their  model  even  new  I¥o- 
testant  houses  were  founded  at  Halle,  Altenbnrg, 
Frankfort,  and  in  other  places,  especially  in  Mecklen- 
burg and  Westphalia.  See  Helyot,  Ordres  Be&gieux 
(Paris,  1847),  i,  789. 

CanonXoas,  virgins  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
celibate  before  the  monastic  life  was  known,  and  there- 
fore before  there  were  monasteries  to  receive  them; 
and  called  canomom  (canonical  virg^s),  because  their 
names  were  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matriada  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  ecclesiastics. 
They  differed  tt<Km  the  monastic  virgins  in  this,  that 
they  lived  privately  in  their  fkthers'  houses,  and  had 
their  maintenance  tnm  them,  or,  in  case  of  necessity, 
from  the  Church;  but  the  others  lived  in  communi- 
ties, and  upon  their  own  labor ;  so  that  it  is  now  out 
of  dispute,  saya  Bingham,  that,  as  the  ascetics  for  the 
first  three  hundred  years  were  not  monks,  so  neither 
were  the  sacred  virgins  of  the  Church  nuns  confined  to 
a  cloister,  as  in  after  ages.— Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  bk. 
vii,ch.iv,  §1. 

Canonical  honrs,  certain  stated  hours  of  the  day 
assigned  to  prayer  and  devotion.  Such  are  Noctums, 
Matins,  Lauds,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  ComplinL  It  is 
not  known  at  what  period  these  hours  were  settled  in 
the  early  Church.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  di- 
rect pra3*er9  to  be  said  at  dawn,  and  aUthe  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  honrs,  as  well  as  at  evening.  In  England 
the  canonical  hours  are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  before  or  after  which  marriage  cannot  law- 
fhlly  be  performed  in  any  church. — Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecdee.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  ix,  §  8 ;  Procter  On  Common  Preaf- 
er,  p.  10.     See  Bbeviart. 

Canonical  obedience  is  that  submission  which, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay  to 
their  bishops,  and  members  of  religious  orders  to  their 
superiors. 

Canoniat,  a  professor  of,  or  a  writer  upon,  the  Can- 
on Law  (q.  v.). 

Canonization,  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  chuit^ 
es,  the  act  and  ceremony  of  proclaiming  a  deceased  per- 
son who  has  previously  been  beatifitd  (see  Bkatifi- 
cation)  a  saint,  and  enrolling  such  a  one  in  the  cata- 
logue of  saints  to  be  honored.  In  the  Roman  Church 
this  is  done  by  the  pope  only,  who,  after  examination, 
"  declares  the  person  in  question  to  have  led  a  perfect 
life,  and  that  God  hath  worked  miracles  at  his  inter- 
cession, either  during  his  life  or  after  his  death,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  is  worthy  to  l)e  honored  as  a 
saint,  which  implies  permission  to  exhibit  his  relics,  to 
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iirroke  him,  and  to  oelabrate  mass  and  an  office  in  Mb 
honor.'*  In  the  Grmk  Chorch  the  ceremony  of  canon- 
intioo  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the  patri- 
trch,  who^  hai^ng  assembled  his  bishops  for  this  par- 
pose  in  synod,  causes  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
in  (sTor  of  the  person  to  be  canonised  to  be  examined. 
A  tboosand  witnesses  are  reqnired.  The  tronUe  and 
expense  incident  to  this  process  are  so  great  that  can- 
onJTJtifins  in  the  East  are  few. 

Anciently  the  reverence  due  to  *'  saints*'  was  thought 
to  bs  fulfilled  by  potting  the  name  of  the  saint  on  the 
Sicred  Dip^chs,  or  Album  Sanctorum,  or  erecting  or- 
atories or  churches  onder  the  invocation  of  the  saint. 
**  Canonization  in  the  Boman  sense  was  not  known  be- 
fore the -tenth  centmy,  but  some  hold  that  the  first 
caoonization  was  celebrated  by  Leo  III,  A.D.  804; 
and,  from  the  dose  correspondence  of  its  ceremonies 
with  those  which  were  performed  at  the  apotheosis  or 
deification  of  the  ancient  Romans,  it  is  with  great  prob- 
ability snpposed  to  derive  its  origin  thence.  In  con- 
sequence oif  the  multiplication  of  saints  during  the' 
Dvk  Ages,  the  canonizing  of  any  deceased  Christians 
was  prohibited  by  a  solemn  ordinance  in  the  ninth 
oentuy,  unless  it  were  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
bisbop.  This  edict  occasioned  a  new  accession  of 
power  to  the  Boman  pontiff,  as  it  ultimately  vested  in 
him  tlie  exdusive  ri^t  of  canonizing  whomsoever  he 
pleased.  John  XV  was  the  first  pope  who  exercised 
this  assumed  right,  and  who,  in  the  year  996,  with 
great  formality,  enrolled  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
among  the  number  of  the  saints.  Before  a  beatified 
person  can  be  canonized  four  consistories  are  held.  In 
the  first  the  pope  causes  the  petition  of  the  parties  re- 
qoesting  the  canonization  to  be  examined  by  three 
auditors  of  the  rota,  and  directs  the  cardinals  to  revise 
all  the  necessary  instruments ;  in  the  second  the  cai^ 
dinals  report  the  matter  to  the  Boman  pontiff;  in  the 
third,  wftdch  is  a  public  consistory,  the  cardinals  pay 
their  adoration  to  the  pope.  One  person,  called  the 
dsTil*s  advocate,  8a3rs  all  he  can  against  the  person  to 
be  canonized,  raises  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
mirades  said  to  be  wronght  by  him,  and  exposes  any 
want  of  formality  in  the  procedure.  It  is  said  that 
the  bgenuity  and  eloquence  of  the  devil's 'advocate 
nearly  prevented  the  canonization  of  cardinal  Borro- 
meo  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  another  advo- 
cate makes  a  pompous  oration  in  praise  of  the  person 
who  is  to  be  created  a  saint,  in  which  he  largely  ex- 
patiates on  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrouj^t  by 
htm,  and  even  pretends  to  know  from  what  motives  he 
scted.  In  the  fourth  and  last  consistory,  the  pope, 
having  convened  all  the  cardinals,  orders  the  report 
oonceming  the  deceased  to  be  read,  and  then  proceeds 
to  take  their  votes,  whether  be  is  to  be  canonized  or 
not  Previously  to  pronouncing  the  sentence  declar- 
ing the  beatified  party  to  be  a  saint,  the  pope  makes  a 
solemn  protestation  that,  by  this  act  of  canonization, 
he  does  not  intend  to  do  anything  contrary  to  fidth,  or 
to  the  Catholic  [Bomish]  Church,  or  to  the  honor  of 
God.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Bome  is  hung  with  tapestry,  on 
which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of  the 
torerdgn  or  prince  who  desires  the  canonization,  and 
is  also  brilliantly  illuminated.  Thousands  of  devout 
members  of  the  Bomish  communion  fill  that  capacious 
edifice,  eager  to  profit  by  the  intercessions  of  the  new 
saint  with  the  Almighty.  During  the  ceremony  of 
caooniziag,  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  all  dressed  in 
white.  Tlie  expenses,  which  are  Ytjy  considerable, 
are  defrayed  by  the  royal  or  princely  personage  at 
wliose  request  the  beatified  person  is  enrolled  among 
die  lafaitB.  The  cost  of  canonizing  the  saints  Pedro 
de  Alcantara  and  Maria  Maddalena  di  Pazzi,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX,  amounted  to  sixty-four 
thoiMand  scudi**.(or  dollars)  (Eadie,  EccU$.  Diet,  s.  v.). 
No  person  can  be  canonized  until  at  legist  fifty  years 
after  death,  nor  if  he  be  believed  to  have  passed  into 


pui^gatory,  nor  if  he  be  a  baptized  inlknt  dead  before 
reaching  years  of  discretion,  except  in  cases  of  martyr- 
dom. The  act  of  beaUficatiKm  precedes  that  of  canon- 
ization.   See  Bbatificatiok. 

The  worship  of  **  canonized  saints'*  is  ei^ined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sees,  xxv,  Dt  moooatione,  etc.). 
Uany  Bomanists  have  declared  against  this  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  Protestant  churches  reject  it  as  idola- 
trous. Canonization  is  a  relic  of  Paganism.  In  the 
tliirteenth  century  a  Dualist  came  very  near  being 
canonized.  In  1269  there  died  at  Ferrara  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Armanno  Pungilovo,  whose  extraordinary 
charities  endeared  him  to  the  poor,,  while  his  austere 
and  exemplary  lifo  procured  him  a  general  reputation 
of  sanctity.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  who  lamented  their 
benefootor ;  and  such  was  the  public  veneration  that 
miracles  were  soon  wrought,  or  appeared  to  be,  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  buried.  An  altar  was  built  over 
his  remains,  and  statues  were  erected  in  his  honor 
throughout  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  The  bishop 
and  chapter  of  Ferrara  proceeded  to  an  investigation 
of  the  miracles  wronght  at  his  tomb,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  applying  for  his  canonization,  and  professed 
themselves  satisfied  of  the  veracity  of  persons  who  tes- 
tified that  they  had  themselves  been  cured — some  of 
blindness,  others  of  paralysis.  What  was  the  general 
consternation  when  the  Dominican  Aldobrandini,  in- 
quisitor general  of  Lombardy,  brought  forward  irre- 
sistible evidence  that  the  deceased  was  a  member  of 
the  Catharists  (q.  v.) ;  that  his  house  had  been  for 
years  the  asylum  of  their  teachers ;  and  that  he  had 
both  received  and  administered  the  conMHamtiUvm  (q. 
v.).  The  clergy  of  Ferrara  were  slowly  and  unwill- 
ingly convinced,  the  people  not  at  all ;  but,  after  re- 
peated investigations,  and  a  delay  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  those  remains,  which  had  well-nigh  been  pro- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  foithfol,  were  dug  up  with 
ignominy  and  burned  to  ashes.  See  Heilmann,  Cof»- 
$ecratio  Santorum,  etc.  (Hal.  1764, 4to) ;  Elliott,  Delin^ 
tatUm  of  Romamsm,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv ;  Hurd,  ReligkuB 
JHte$  and  Ceremonies^  244 ;  Ferraris,  Promta  Bibtiothe- 
cOf  s.  V.  Veneratio  Sanctorum,  ix,  119  sq. ;  Chemni- 
tius,  Examen  ConcU,  Trident,  pt.  ii,  loc.  6 ;  pt  iii,  loc. 
4 ;  Herzog,  BeaUEncyklopadie,  vii,  826 ;  Eadie,  Ecd. 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  CK,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Canopy  (cwvcifwcTov,  from  Kwvwil/y  a  gnat;  Vulg. 
concpeum) :  (1)  In  the  O.  T.  the  term  employed  for  the 
hAging  of  the  couch  of  Holofemes  (Judith  x,  21 ;  xiii, 
9;  xvi,  19),  where  alone  it  occurs  in  tlie  Bible,  although, 
perhaps,  from  the  '*  pillars'*  of  the  litter  described  in 
Cant,  iii,  10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would 
include  a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito- 
nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  al- 
though its  description  (Judith  x,  21)  betrays  luxury 
and  display  rather  than  such  simple  usefrilness.  Yar- 
ro  (J2.  J7.  ii,  10, 8)  uses  the  term  (quce  in  conopeitjacenC) 
of  languid  women  very  much  as  the  book  of  Judith 
((ivavav6fUvoc  »  •  »  iv  rtf  KwytaTtitgi)  describes  the 
position  of  a  luxurious  general.  (For  fiuiher  classical 
illustration,  see  Smith,  Diet.  ofAnt,B,r,  Conopeum.) 
It  might  possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business 
was  to  escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holo- 
femes ?  Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew 
notion  that  blood  should  be  instantiy  covered  (comp. 
2  Sam.  XX,  12 ;  Levit.  xvii,  18)  [see  Blood],  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inadequate. 
See  Bed.  Tent  frimiture  also  is  naturally  lighter, 
even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a  palace,  and 
thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it  from  the  piUars 
without  much  difficulty  .--Smith,  s.  v. 

(2)  In  ecclesiastical  use,  see  Baldachin. 

Canfltein,  Kabl  Hildebrand,  Marquis  of,  was 
bom  Aug.  16, 1667,  at  Lindenburg,  in  Germany,  stud- 
ied law  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  travelled  much  in 
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Europe,  and  in  1688  was  appc^ted  page  of  (he  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  afterward  served  as  a  yolunteer 
in  the  Netherlands.  A  dangerous  sickness  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  military-  service,  and  led  him  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  Spener 
(q.  v.).  His  wish  to  spread  the  Bible  among  the  poor 
led  him  to  form  the  idea  of  printing  it  with  stereotjrpe 
plates.  Thus  originated  the  funous  institution,  called 
in  German  Die  Caruteintche  BMcautaU,  He  lived  to 
see  100,000  Testaments  and  40,000  Bibles  sold  fix)m 
the  establishment.  It  is  still  continued  on  a  very 
large  scale;  the  boolu  are  furnished  at  cost  prices 
(about  twenty-five  cents  fbr  the  Bible  and  eight  for 
the  Testament).  Up  to  1854,  4,612,000  Bibles  and 
2,680,000  Testaments  had  been  sold.  He  edited  a 
ffarmome  der  4  Ewmgetiatm  (2d  ed.  1727,  fol.),  and 
also  wrote  LAmubeachreihmg  Spenen  (Life  of  Spener), 
the  edition  of  which  by  Lange,  1740,  contains  a  iHog- 
raphy  of  Canstein,  who  died  at  Halle,  Aug.  19, 1719. 
See  also  Niemeyer,  Getchichte  der  Camtteinteken  Bibel' 
anstaU  (Halle,  1827,  8vo) ;  Plath,  Leben  von  Canetem 
(1861,  8vo);  Bertram,  GetchidUe  der  C€autem»chen  Bu 
beianttaU  (1868,  8vo);  JakrbUcher /,  Deuttche  Theolo- 
ffie,  ix,  892.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  OMrale^  viii,  610; 
Herzog,  ReaLEncyUcfadiey  ii,  552. 

Canterbury  (flcm/uaria  Dorobermm)^  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Kent^  a  cathedral  city  and  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of  all  England. 
It  is  56  miles  from  London,  E.S.E.,  on  the  road  to  Do- 
ver. When  Augustine  became  archbishop  of  this  see, 
A.D.  597,  Idng  Ethelbert  granted  his  palace  here  to  the 
archbbhop  and  his  monks,  who  thereupon  began  to 
build  a  monastery,  converting  an  ancient  church  in  the 
neighborhood  (said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Roman 
Christians)  into  his  cathedral  church.  Cuthbert,  the 
«leventh  a^rchbishop,  A.D.  740,  added  a  church  to  the 
east  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages  it  received  numei> 
ous  additions,  until  it  assumed  its  present  magnificent 
fbrm.  Among  those  who  helped  to  repair,  enlarge, 
and  rebuild  it  were  archbishops  Odo  (A.D.  940),  Lui- 
franc  (1070),  and  Anselm  (1098).  In  1174  the  choir 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding 
of  it  a  number  of  French  and  EngUsh  artificers  were 
summoned.  Among  the  former  was  a  certain  William 
of  Sens,  and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work 
was  intrusted.  The  church  was  rich  in  relics :  Plege- 
mund  bad  brought  hither  the  body  of  the  martyr  Bla- 
sius  from  Borne;  there  were  the  relics  of  St.Wilfi^ 
St  Dunstan,  and  St.  Elphege ;  the  murder  of  Thomas 
Becket  (q.  v.)  took  place  in  the  north  transept,  Deo. 
29, 1170.  The  total  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral 
is  545  feet,  by  156  in  breadth  at  the  eastern  transept 
The  crypt  is  of  g^reater  extent  and  loftier— owing  to 
the  choir  being  raised  by  numerous  steps  at  the  east 
end — tlian  any  other  in  England.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  primate  of  all  England,  metropolitan, 
and  first  peer  of  the  realm.  He  ranlcs  next  to  royalty, 
and  crowns  the  sovereign.  His  ecclesiastical  province 
includes  all  England,  except  the  six  north^n  counties. 
Among  his  privileges,  he  can  confer  degrees  in  divin- 
ity, law,  and  medicine.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addington  Paric.  He  is  patron  of  149  livings.  The 
present  archbishop  is  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  trans- 
lated to  the  see  in  1862.— Landon,  Ecd,  DuOumary,  s. 
V. ;  Chambers,  EncjfdopcBdia^  s.  v. 

^  CanthSroB  (a  ai^  orpoC),  In  the  atrium  of  an- 
cient churches  there  was  commonly  a  fountain  or  cis- 
tern, in  which  worshippers  could  wash  their  hands  and 
faces  before  entering  the  church.  Eusebins  says  tliat 
in  the  oourt  over  against  the  church  were  placed  foun- 
tains (Kpfivai)  of  water,  as  symbols  of  purification,  for 
such  to  wash  as  entered  into  the  church  (De  OraL  c.  xl). 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  caUs  this  fountain  canthartu 
iEpUt.  xii,  ad  Sever,),  In  some  places,  according  to 
Dufresne,  the  fountain  was  surrounded  with  lions, 
^  whose  mouths  water  spouted ;  whence  the  place 


is  also  called  by  some  ecclesiastical  writerB  leontarimm. 
It  is  also  called  ngfinphteum,  KoXvfi^XoVj  both  of  whidi 
signiiy  a  fountain.  TertuUian  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  men  going  to  prayers  with  washed  hands  while  they 
retained  a  filthy  sfMt  and  polluted  souL  Some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  pietend  to  justify  their  use  of 
holy  water  fhmi  the  existence  of  this  ancient  custom. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Grecian  rite  called  ircfOt^povrifpui,  or  Imtral  tprimk- 
/mi^.— Bhigham,  Orig.  Ecda,  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  6,  7. 

Canthfiras  (Kay3i|pac),  a  person  mentioned  bj 
Josephus  {Ant,  xx,  1,  8)  as  having  been  deposed  fh>m 
the  Jewish  high-priesthood  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalets, 
to  make  room  for  Joseph,  the  son  of  Cann,  A.D.  45; 
he  is  elsewhere  (JLnt,  xlx,  6,  2)  identified  with  the 
SncoN  (q.  V.)  who  had  before  enjoyed  that  honor,  as 
the  son  of  (Simon,  the  son  of)  BoGthius,  fkther-in-law 
of  Herod  the  Great  {Ani.  xv,  9, 8).    See  HiOH-x*BtBST. 

Cantiole  (son^),  applied  commonly  to  sacred 
songs  chanted  in  the  Church,  such  as  tlie  BemedicUe, 

Can'tioles,  or  Solomon's  Song  (called  in  ver. 
1  JSkir  katk-Shirim',  U^'^^TBSt}  "^^p,  Song  of  the  Songe, 
a  Heb.  superiative ;  Sept.  ^fut  6ff/i6rmy,  Ynlg.  Cbi- 
tiam  Cantiearwn),  entitled  in  the  A.  Y.  «*The  Soxo 
OP  SoLOMOir."  No  book  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been  more  f^ 
quently  selected  fbr  separate  translation  than  this  lit- 
tiepoem.  It  is  one  of  the  five  ma^iOoeA  or  rolls  placed 
in  most  Jewish  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  inmiediatdy 
after  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  the  Heb.  printed  oopies  it 
constitutes  the  fourth  of  the  KetfAim  or  Hagiograpka 
(q.  v.).  (See  Davidson  in  Home's  Jntrod,  new  ed.  ii, 
790  sq.)    See  Biblb. 

I.  Author  and  /)ate.— By  tiie  Hebrew  tiUe  it  is  as- 
cribed  to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and  by 
the  m^ority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  ancient 
and  modem.  In  fkct,  if  we  except  a  fbw  of  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  {Baba  Bathra,  R.  Moses  Kimchi ;  see 
Graj's  K€g)f  who  assigned  it  to  the  age  of  Hexekiah, 
there  is  soucely  a  dissentient  voice  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  More  recent  criticism,  however, 
has  called  in  question  this  deep-rooted  and  well-accred- 
ited tradition.  Among  En^^ish  scholars  Kennioott, 
among  German  Eichhorn  and  RosenmQller,  regard  the 
poem  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Kennicott,  Dist.  i,  p.  20-22;  Eichhorn,  leagogen  in  V, 
T,  pt  ill,  §  647,  p.  581  sq.,  2d  ed. ;  Bosenm.  SdwL  m 
V,  T,)  Kennicott  based  his  opinion  upon  the  uniform 
insertion  of  the  *^  in  all  the  copies,  in  tlie  name  of  David 
(T<1*T).  The  name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv,  4) ; 
and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  transcription. 
At  any  rate,  the  insertion  o^  the  *f  would  not  bring  the 
Canticles  so  fax  down  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  since  we  find 
the  same  peculiarity  in  Hos.  iii,  5,  and  Amos  vi,  5  (Ge- 
senius,  Theaaur,  s.  v.)  The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has 
been  vigorously  pressed  by  RosenmCdler,  and  espe- 
cially by  Eichhorn.  But  Gesenius  (Heb,  Gr,  §  2)  as- 
signs the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature, 
and  traces  ''the  few  solitary  Chaldaisms"  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee 
copyists.  Gesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  im- 
portant distoiction  between  Chaldaisms  and  diaiedic 
variations  indigenous  to  Northern  Palestine,  where  he 
conjectures  that  Judges  and  Cantidee  were  composed. 
The  application  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  by  Eichhorn  (e. 
g.  v3  fbr  ^tbM) ;  while  the  occurrence  of  similar  iomnM 
in  Phoenician  affords  an  indication  of  other  intrusive 
forces  besides  the  AramiBan  acting  upon  the  BibUoai 
Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  (jesenius  that  the 
book  was  written  in  Northern  Palestine,  and  conse- 
quently tinged  with  a  local  coloring,  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  which  places  it  among  the  "one  thou- 
sand and  five**  songs  of  Solomon  (TL  Kings  iv,  82). 
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Coiip.l  Kings  iz,  19  with  2  Chron.  vili,  6,  where  the 
boMngs  of  Lebanon  are  decidedly  contrasted  with 
thoee  of  Jeroaalem,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
fbanded  with  the  "  lionae  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  (1 
Kmgs  vii,  2),  which  was  probably  in  Jerusalem.  By 
a  &nher  comparison  of  these  passages  with  Robinson 
{BiU.  &t,  iii,  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
bofldmgs  as  still  standing-  on  Lebanon,  it  ¥rill  appear 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp. 
Cant  iv.  9).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  infln- 
moe  qf  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  snrroond- 
ing  peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles.  Ar- 
tistically this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
general  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our  own 
language  such  compositions  are  not  unfrequently  ac- 
commodated to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  provin- 
cial dialects.  If^  moreover,  it  should  be  urged  that 
Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms,  it  may  be  replied 
that  Solomon  coold  scarcely  be  igncffant  of  the  Ara- 
msan  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  that  he  may 
have  consciously  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  enrichment 
{GwiiLBeb.  Gr,  §2,4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  have  existed 
in  the  copy  used  by  the  Sept,  and  consequently  can 
lay  daim  to  a  respectable  antiquity.  The  moxal  ar- 
gonient  pot  forward  by  the  supporters  of  the  most  re- 
cent literal  interpretation,  and  based  upon  the  improb- 
ability of  Solomon's  criminating  himself  (see  below), 
IB  not  very  conclusive.  Even  on  the  theory  of  those 
interpreters  his  conduct  might  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of 
generous  self-accusation ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  need  not 
be  exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flooriahin  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Babbinical 
and  some  Christian  writers  in  determining  at  what  pe- 
riod of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was  written  (see 
Poll  l^nops,  Pnet  ad  Cant.).  The  point  at  issue 
seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever  repented 
after  his  &1L  If  he  did,  it  was  contended  that  the 
ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song  seemed  the 
natoral  growth  ui  such  an  experience ;  if  he  did  not, 
it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a  Spiritually-minded 
man  could  have  composed  such  a  poem,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  have  been  written  while  Solomon 
was  stUl  the  cherished  of  God.  Then,  again,  it  was  a 
mooted  point  whether  the  composition  was  the  product 
of  Solomon's  matured  wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst 
of  his  wtan  and  passionate  3routh ;  whether,  in  foot, 
the  master  element  of  the  poem  were  the  IkercU  form 
or  the  aUefforical  meaning.  In  either  view  of  its  in- 
tsrpretatian,  however,  the  only  historical  occasion  in 
the  life  of  Solomon  for  a  poem  like  this  is  his  mairiage 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  B.C.  1008  (1  Kings  iii, 
1);  a  reference  that  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
probable  date  of  Psalm  xlv,  wUch  indeed  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  ity  of  the  Canticles  themselves.  An 
old  commentator  (Woken,  Wittemb.  1729)  holds  that 
the  bride  was  "Nicaule,"  the  queen  mt  Sheba,  and 
that  she  formed  a  connubial  intimacy  wiA  Solomon 
during  her  stay  in  Palestine.    See  Solomon. 

IL  Farm. — This  question  is  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined by  the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  ^*^^ 
0''7^W,  mentioned  by  Simonis  (Lex,  Heb,\  "  series 
of  songs'*  (comp.  aitpAf  chain),  and  adopted  by  Paul- 
as, Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely  com- 
pete with  that  of  Gesenlus,  "  Song  of  Songs,  L  e.  the 
most  beautiful  of  songs"  (comp.  Psa.  xlv,  1,  *1*ftt3 
riT^j  "a  delightM  song;"  comp.  also  Theocr.  Afy?. 
riii,  lepoa^CKkQ  fuKog),  The  non-continuity  which 
many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  for  from  being 
a  modem  discovery  (comp.  the  Lat.  **  Cantica  cantico- 


mra,*'  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the  Lord"). 
Ghislerins  (16th  century)  considered  it  a  drama  in  five 
acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  translations  published 
in  EngUnd  is  entitled  "  The  Canticles,  or  Balades  of 
Solonion,  in  English  metre"  (1549) ;  and  in  1596  ap- 
peared Solomon's  Song  in  eight  eclogues,  by  J.  M. 
[Jervase  Markham] ;  the  number  of  eclogues  in  this 
latter  production  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  idylls 
into  which  the  book  was  afterward  divided  by  Jahn. 
Down  to  the  18th  century,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regarded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  *'a  bridal  dramatic 
song"  (vvfAfuebv  SpofAo,  re  icai  ^fffia).  According  to 
Patrick,  it  is  a  **  pastoral  eclogue"  or  a  **  dramatic 
poem;"  according  to  Lowth,  "an  epithalamium,  or 
dctpiOTVi  nuptialis  of  a  pastoral  kind."  BfichaeHs  and 
BosenmOller,  while  differing  as  to  its  interpretation, 
agree  in  making  it  continuous,  "  carmen  amatorium." 
A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  seven  parts,  or  scenes  of  a  pasto- 
ral drama,  corresponding  with  the  seven  days  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  PrceUct,  xxx).  Bos- 
suet is  followed  by  Cahnet,  Percy,  Williams,  and 
Lowth ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
^Fraffm,  Calmet)^  who  proposes  one  of  six  days,  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  post^uqriicUy  not  an^ntip- 
tialj  as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet  (See  below.)  The 
entire  nuptial  theory  has  been  severely  handled  by  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  Bossuet, 
and  involves  in  its  destructkm  the  remaining  six  (Not 
ad  Lowth  Pnd.  xxxi).  It  should  be  observed  that 
Lowth  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind, 
i.  e,  dramatic  as  a  dialogue,  and  therefore  not  more 
dramatic  than  an  idyll  of  Theocritus  or  a  satire  of 
Horace.  The  fiict  is  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  a 
plot;  and  it  seems  dear  that  if  the  only  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  Canticles  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral 
character  of  its  scenery  and  allusions  renders  the  term 
drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idyU,  Bossuet, 
however,  extravagantly  claims  it  as  a  regular  drama, 
with  all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model;  and  if 
with  Lowth  we  recognise  a  chorus  completely  sympa- 
thetio  and  assistant,  it  is  difikult  to  see  how  we  can 
avoid  calling  the  poem  a  drama :  but  in  all  the  trads- 
lations  of  the  aUegoruxd  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so 
infrequent  or  so  indefiiute,  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development  suffident  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so  evident,  that  the 
strongly-marked  i^Bie  scenery  could  not  far  ontwei^^ 
the  scarcely  perceptible  elements  of  dramatic  inten- 
tion. The  idyllic  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  a 
similar  form  among  the  Aralnans,  under  the  name  of 
*<  Casddee"  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Poes,  As.  €kmment.  iii). 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosenmfil- 
ler  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the  Song  of 
Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutdy  continuous, 
or  has  been  divided  with  reference  to  its  spiritual 
meaning  rather  than  its  external  form  (e.  g.  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cantides  supplied  a  modd 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coind- 
denoes,  such  as  could  soarcdy  foil  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  patktral  poetry  (comp.  Cant,  i,  9;  vi, 
10,  with  Theocr.  xviii,  80,  86;  Cant  iv,  11,  with 
Theocr.  xx,  26,  27;  Cant  viii,  6,  7,  with  Theocr.  xxiii, 
28-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  i^n. ;  Lowth,  PrceL  ; 
Gray's  Key),  In  the  essential  matters  of  form  and  of 
ethical  teaching  the  resemblance  does  not  exist 

ni.  Meammg, — ^The  schools  of  interpretation  may 
be  divided  into  three ;  the  mystical,  or  typical  f  the  ci- 
lefforicaly  and  the  UteraL 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an  ofifishoot 
of  the  aHeyoricalf  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
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necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying  a  Uteral  basis 
for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists.  This  basis  is 
either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, or  his  marriage  with  an  Israelitish  woman,  the 
Shnlamite.  The  former  (taken  together  with  Har- 
mer's  variation)  was  the  fsvorite  opinion  of  the  mysti- 
cal interpreters  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century :  the 
latter  has  obtained  since  its  introduction  by  Good 
(1808).  The  mystical  interpretation  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Origen,  who  wrote  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary upon  the  Canticles.  Its  literal  basis,  minus 
the  mystical  application,  is  condemned  by  Theodoret 
(A.D.  420).  It  reappears  in  Abulpharagius  (1226> 
1286),  and  was  received  by  Grotius.  As  involving  a 
literal  basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sano- 
tius,  Durham,  and  Calovius,  but  approved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  Bossuet,  indorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams, 
The  arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root 
in  Germany ;  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of  an  Is- 
raelitish for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the  gen- 
eral theory  from  ^e  neglect  which  was  inevitable  after 
the  reactionary  movement  of  the  19th-century  allegor- 
ists. 

2.  iifli^onoa/.— Notwithstanding  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  of  interpre- 
tation in  the  Sept.  (Cant,  iv,  8);  Jesus  Sirach  (xlvii, 
14-17) ;  Wisd.  (viii,  2),  and  Josephus  (c.  Apion,  i,  §  8), 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  it,  with  any  certainty,  fiirther 
back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Ginsburg,  IfUrwL),  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  the  beloved  is  taken  to  be  God ; 
the  Uwed  one,  or  bride,  is  the  congregation  of  ItraeL 
This  general  relation  Is  expanded  into  more  particular 
detail  by  the  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which 
treats  the  Song  of  Songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  -exodus  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices :  e.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  inter- 
changing of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum 
was  still  forther  developed  by  the  medisBval  Jews, 
but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same  allegorical 
hjrpothesis.  It  was  introduced  into  their  liturgical 
services ;  and  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  its  consoling  appeal  to  the  past  and  fytan  ^o* 
ries  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  the  popular  exposition 
of  a  national  poem.  It  would  be  strange  if  so  univer- 
sal an  influence  as  that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
had  not  obtained  an  expression  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Canticles.  Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the 
theory  of  Ibn  Caspe  (1200-1250),  which  considers  the 
book  as  representing  the  union  between  the  octtM  m»- 
Utteci  (intellectus  agens),  and  the  reeeptitfe  or  matericU 
mtelkd  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786),  which,  without  actually  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  an  allegorical  meaning,  determined  to  keep 
it  in  abejrance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote  itself  to  the 
literal  interpretation.  At  present  the  most  learned 
rabbis,  following  LOwesohn,  have  abandoned  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  altogether  (Hexheimer,  1848; 
Philipp8on,1854). 

In  Uie  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  interpreta- 
tion, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  universally  re- 
ceived. It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(860-429),  but  continued  to  h<dd  its  ground  as  the  or- 
thodox  theoiy  till  the  revival  of  letters,  when  it  was 
called  in  question  by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Bossuet,  Lowth,  etc.  This,  however,  was  not  eff^ected 
without  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Dur- 
ham, and  Calovius  were  the  champions  of  the  aUegori' 
col  against  the  tyjiiccd  theory.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.\ 
vid  was  stigmatized  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  The- 


odore Mopsuestia,  condonned  at  the  second  conncfl  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists.  In 
the  18th  centuiy  the  allegorical  theory  was  reasserted, 
and  reconstructed  by  PuffaBdorf  (1776)  and  the  reac- 
tionary allegorists,  the  majority  of  whom,  however, 
with  BosenmQller,  return  to  the  system  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variatians  of  the  alle- 
gorical school  are :  (a.)  The  extension  of  the  Chaldee 
allegoiy  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally  projected 
by  Aponios  (7th  century),  and  more  frilly  wrought  out 
by  De  Lyra  (1270-1840),  Brightman  (1600),  and  Coo- 
ceius  (1608-1699).  According  to  De  Lyra,  chape.  B- 
vii  describe  the  history  of  the  Israelites  ftt>m  the  exo- 
dus to  the  birth  of  Christ;  chap,  vii  ad  fin.  the  histofy 
<A  the  Christian  Church  to  Constantine.  Brightman 
divides  the  Canticles  into  a  histoiy  of  the  Legal  and  a 
history  of  the  Evangelical  Church :  his  detail  is  highly 
elaborate ;  e.  g.  in  Cant,  v,  8,  he  discoven  an  allusioa 
to  Peter  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  18  to  Robert 
Trench  (1290).  (6.)  Luther*s  theory  limits  the  alle- 
gorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  tlw 
Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  According  to 
Ghislerius  and  Com.  a  Lapide,  the  bride  is  the  Yiigin 
Mary,  (d)  Pnfi^sndorf  refen  the  spiritual  sense  to 
the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  buriaL 

8.  The  literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  beei}  con- 
nected with  the  general  movement  of  Theodore  Mop- 
suestia (860-429)  and  his  followen,  in  opposition  to  tiie 
extravagances  of  the  early  Christian  lilegorista.  Its 
echeme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the 
bride.  That  it  was  by  many  regarded  as  the  only  ad- 
missible interpretation  appears  firom  Theodoret,  who 
mentbns  this  opinion  only  to  condemn  it.  Bome 
down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  prolific  genius  of  medi- 
SBval  allegoiy,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  it  in.  Abulphara- 
gius (see  above),  and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (BodL 
Oppenh.  Coll.  No.  626),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by 
him  referred  conjecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  18th  century.  This  commentaiy  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  ceUbraHmg 
tke  humble  love  of  a  ehepherd  and  shepherdeee.  The  ex- 
treme literal  view  was  propounded  by  Castellio  (1M4), 
who  rejected  it  from  the  Canon.  Followhig  out  tlds 
idea,  Whiston  (1728)  recognised  the  book  as  a  compo- 
sition of  Solomon,  but  denounced  it  BB/ooHtk,  kua»- 
iout,  and  idokUrout,  Nearly  the  same  view  is  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Commenktry.  Meanwhile 
the  mgtHal  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  literal 
basis  of  a  seoondaiy  and  spiritual  interpretation,  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mystical 
schooL  Bossnet's  idea  of  this  poem  was  that  it  is  a 
regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of  seven 
acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  concluding  with  the  Sabbatii, 
inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  on  this  day  does  not,  as 
usual,  go  forth  to  his  rural  employments,  but  proceeds 
from  t^  marriage  chamber  into  public  with  his  bride. 
The  folbwing  are  Bossnet's  divisions  of  the  plots: 

First  day Cb»p.  HI ,  6. 

Seoondday "  il,T-17. 

Thlrdday "  UUv,l. 

Foarthdii. **  v,S-rI,9. 

.FlflhdayT. "  vi,  lO-vU,  IL 

SIxthday ♦*  vlll9-Tlfl,a. 

SabbiUh.... "  vlil,4-14. 

In  1808  this  scheme  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with 
a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride ;  and  his  version 
is  still  the  most  elegant.  For  the  most  ingenious  and 
completely  elaborated  form  in  which  this  theory  has 
been  developed,  see  the  new  translation  in  scenic  form 
by  Taylor  in  his  edition  of  Calmet's  Did. ;  also  more 
lately  by  Homer  in  the  Meihodirt  Quart,  Review ,  July, 
1862.     See  Theatrical  Repbbsehtations. 

The  pur^g  literal  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other  to 
Castellio  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  Germany. 
Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of 
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miM  hve,  itmocaU  amd  happf.  But,  whOB  Jiutify- 
ing  its  admissioB  into  the  Caaon,  he  is  betimjred  into  « 
hiity  of  ramark  altogether  inconsistent  with'  the  sup- 
poiition  that  the  book  is  inspired  (Not  ad  Lowtk^ 
PmL),  From  this  time  the  scholarship  of  Germany 
was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  literalists.  'Eke 
literal  basis  became  thoronglily  dissociated  from  flie 
mystical  snperstractore,  and  idl  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  elnddate  the  tme  scheme  of  the  former. 
The  most  generally  received  interpretation  of  the  mod- 
emliteralists  is  that  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Jaoobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  etc,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of  Tq- 
bbgen  (1854),  and  in  £ngland  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  in  his 
karned  translation  (1867).  According  to  the  de- 
tailed application  of  this  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Gins- 
berg, the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the  victory  of 
htwih  and  oondaaU  love  over  the  temptations  of  weaUh 
md  TWfdtg,  The  tempter  is  Solomon ;  the  object  of 
his  eednctive  endeavors  is  a  Sholamite  shepherdess, 
who,  snrroonded  by  the  glories  of  the  ooort  and  the 
feermations  of  unwonted  splend<^,  pines  for  the  shep- 
herd-lover from  whom  she  has  becm  involnntarily  sep- 
arated. In  this  nA^imn  the  drama  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  indicatedoy  the  thrice-repeated  formula  of 
a^joration  0^  7 ;  iii,  5;  viii,  4),  and  the  use  of  another 
dosing  sentence  (v,  1). 

Beetko  1  (cb.  I-U,  7):  scene,  a  ^oantry-eeat  of  Polomoo. 
The  ■hfl^wrden  is  commiUed  to  the  charge  of  the  court  ladles 
(^daaghten  of  Jerusalem**),  who  have  been  instrneted  to  pre- 
psre  the  way  for  the  rmral  approach.  SolomoQ  makes  an  on- 
neeesifol  attempt  to  wm  her  affections. 

Bee:  S  (li,  8-41L,  6) :  the  shepherdess  ezplatais  to  the  court 
Isdes  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers,  which  had  led  to  the  sepa- 
rttion  between  henelf  and  her  beloved. 

8ee.  8  (Hi,  <(-v,  1)  :  entry  of  the  royal  train  into  Jerusalem. 
The  shepherd  follows  his  betrothed  into  the  city,  and  propo- 
MB  to  rescue  her.  Some  of  her  court  compankms  are  favora* 
bl7  impressed  bv  her  constancy. 

8ec.  4  (V,  2-viii,  4)  :  the  shepherdess  tells  her  dream,  and 
atm  &rther  engages  the  sympathies  of  her  companloos.  The 
kJBg^  fla^erles  and  promises  are  unavailing. 

8ec  5  (v9i,  5-14):  the  conflict  is  over ;  virtue  and  truth 
bare  woo  the  victory,  and  the  shepherdess  and  her  beloved 
ictuni  to  their  happy  home,  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  be- 
■esth  vhose  shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (vill,  6). 
Her  brothera  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once  made 
conditionally  upon  her  vmuous  and  Irreproachable  conduct 

Even  in  Germany,  however,  a  strong  band  of  reac- 
tioDary  allegorists  have  maintained  their  ground,  in- 
cluding such  names  as  Hog,  E^aiser,  Bosenmcdler, 
Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  whole,  their  tend- 
ency is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  a^end- 
ency  which  is  specially  marked  in  KosenmOUer.  In 
England  the  bi^e  of  the  literalists  has  been  fooght 
by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  {Omgrtg,  Mag,  for  1887,  88);  in 
America  by  Prof.  Koyes,  who  adopts  the  extreme  erotic 
theory,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognise  in  Canticles  any 
wuni  or  reBgiom  design.  It  should  be  observed  that 
tneh  a  sentiment  as  this  of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien 
to  the  views  of  Jacobi  and  his  followers,  who  conceive 
the  recommendation  ot  virtooos  love  and  constancy  to 
he  a  portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and 
in  DO  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  aUegorical  interpretaUon  has  been  defended  in 
America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The  m- 
fcrvo/  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists  are  sub- 
stantially  the  same  with  those  urged  by  Calovius 
agahwt  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  hiterpretation. 
ThefdUowhig  are  specimens:  (a.)  Particulars  not  ap- 
plicable to  Solomon  (v,  2).  ^,)  Particulars  not  ap- 
pBcahle  to  the  wife  of  Solomon  0,  6,  8;  v,  7;  vii,  1, 
eomp.  i,  €).  (c.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
wn  (viii,  12).  (rf.)  Particulars  inconslBtent  with  the 
«dinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v,  2).  (e.)  Date 
twenty  years  after  Solomon*s  marriage  with  Pharaoh*s 
dingliter  (comp.  Cant,  iv,  4,  and  1  Kings  vi,  38).  It 
win  readily  be  obeenred  that  these  arguments  do  not 
m  any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  JacobL 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend  prin- 
c^y  upon  Jewish  tradition  and  the  analogy  ofOrien-^ 


tal  poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as  respects  a 
composition  of  the  10th  century  B.C.,  is  estimated  by 
Michaelis  (Not,  ad  Lowth)  at  a  very  low  rate.  For 
the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  such  authors  as  Char- 
din.  Sir  W.  Jones,  D'Herbelot,  etc.  (see  Bosenm.  Am- 
mad,),  Rosenrafiller  gives  a  song  of  Hafie,  with  a 
paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commentator,  which  unfolds 
the  spfaitual  meaning.  For  other  specimens  of  the 
same  kind,  see  Lauo's  Egyptians,  ii,  215  sq.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  ol^jections  taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  very 
important  (New  Trantl,).  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  one  essential  difference  between  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in 
question.  In  the  latter  the  allegory  is  more  or  less 
avowed,  and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  i^nced  by  the 
literalists  is  the  foot  that  the  Canticles  are  the  produo- 
tion  of  a  diflferent  country,  and  separated  ttom  the 
songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  in- 
terval of  nearly  2000  years.  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  religion 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pantheism  of 
Persia  and  India.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  produo- 
tion  in  the  two  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar.  But  the 
literalists  are  not  content  with  destro3ring  this  analo- 
gy ;  they  proceed  farther  to  maintain  that  allegories 
do  not  generally  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  without 
some  intimation  of  their  secondary  meaning,  which 
intimation  in  the  case  of  the  Canticles  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. They  argue,  fh>m  the  total  silence  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  respecting  this  book,  not  indeed  that 
it  is  uninspired,  but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  bear 
within  its  poetic  envelope  that  mystical  sense  which 
would  have  rendered  it  a  perfiect  treasury  of  reference 
for  Paul  when  unfolding  the  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  and  his  Church  (see  2  Cor.  xi,  2 ;  Rom.  vii,  4 ; 
Eph.  Y,  2&-82).  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  this  poem 
be  allegorically  spiritual,  then  its  spiritualism  Is  of 
the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  which  assigns  it  to  Solomon.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Solomon,  as  given  in  Ecclesiastes,  is  a  philos- 
ophy of  indifference,  apparently  suggested  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The 
religion  of  Solomon  had  but  little  practical'  influence 
on  his  lifb ;  if  he  wrote  the  glowing  spiritualism  of  the 
Canticles  when  a  young  man,  how  can  we  account  for 
his  fearftil  degeneracy  ?  If  the  poem  was  the  produc- 
<tion  of  his  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the 
last  fiact  recorded  of  him,  that  "  his  heart  was  not  per- 
fect with  the  Lord  his  God  ?"  For  the  same  reason  it 
is  maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  The  excessive- 
ly amative  character  of  some  passages  is  designated  as 
almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  be  addressed  by 
Christ  to  his  Church  (vii,  2, 8, 7, 8) ;  and  the  &ct  that 
the  dramatis  personae  are  three  is  regarded  as  decided- 
ly subversive  of  the  allegorical  theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  allegor- 
ists is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  fluently  em- 
ployed in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Israel  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15, 16 ;  Num. 
XV,  89 ;  Psa.  Ixxiii,  27 ;  Jer.  iii,  1-11 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  xxiii, 
etc.).  It  is  fblly  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart  (0.  T,  Canon), 
On  the  other  hajid,  the  literalists  deny  so  early  a  use 
of  the  metaphor.  They  contend  that  the  phrases  de- 
scribing spbdtual  fbmication  and  adulter^  represent 
the  literal  fact;  and  that  even  the  metaphor,  as  used 
by  the  prophets  who  lived  after  Solomon,  implies  a 
wedded  relation,  and  therefore  cannot  b»  compared 
with  the  ante-nuptial  aflfection  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  Canticles.— Smith,  Did,  ofBiMe,  s.  t. 

On  the  wliole,  a  combination  of  the  moderately  lit- 
eral interpretation  with  the  general  allegorical  idea 
seems  to  be  the  tme  one,  by  which,  under  the  figure 
of  chaste  conjugal  love  (probably  that  of  Solomon  and 
the  Egyptian  princess),  set  fbrth  in  Oriental  style  and 
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warmth  [see  Makriaob],  the  union  of  Jehovah  and 
his  Church  is  represented  after  the  analogy  of  a  para- 
ble (q.  v.).  All  attempts,  however,  hitherto  made  to 
carry  the  explanation  into  detail,  especially  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  language  to  the  phenomena  of  individ- 
ual religious  exp^ence,  have  been  signal  failures, 
having  been,  indeed,  rather  the  ofifspring  of  a  sensuous 


fimaticism  or  orer-wron^  enthuiiasm,  than  of  sound 
devotion  or  sober  interpretation.  See  Aujboobt. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  ground  figure  of  covumbial  as 
typical  of  divine  union  to  be  intended  to  be  represent- 
ed in  this  genertd  expression  only  by  this  unique  spec- 
kaen  of  sacred  phantasmagoria,  we  may  venture  to  ar- 
mnge  it  dramatically  somewhat  as  follows : 


Tim*. 

PUc«. 

PMMM. 

SabjMt. 

P«««e. 

LMoni. 

Audienoe-it)om  oi  ptiaoe. 

Bride  and  ladies. 

The  welcome  to  the  future  home. 

1,2-8.             I 

Eve. 

Bride,  groom,  and  attendants. 

The  first  intervleir. 

i,»-4i,C 

2.  Morn. 

Pftlace  window. 

Bride  and  groom. 

The  InvitaUon,  in  serenade. 

IL  7-17. 

m,i-i 

Eve. 

Private  chamber. 

Bride. 

The  search,  in  fancy. 

8.  Mom. 

Front  of  palace. 

Bride,  groom,  and  ladies. 

The  return  from  parade. 

rn^^vL 

Eve. 

Palace  garden. 

Bride  and  Udtefl. 

The  visit  and  excuraion. 

iv,  1-v,  L       ' 

4.  Horn. 

Private  chamber. 

The  dream. 

V,  ft-vt,  a. 

Eve. 

Palace  apartment 

Bride,  groom,  and  vIsitOfB. 
Bride  and  ladles. 

The  receptioQ-partv. 
The  toUette. 

vi,4-18. 

O.Moni. 

Private  chamber. 

vll,l-5. 

Eve. 

Private  apartment 

Bride  and  groom. 

The  mutual  avowaL 

vil,«-vUI,8. 

6.  Mom. 

Public  apartment 

Bride,  groom,  and  witnesees. 

TheespoosaL 

vlli,4-7. 

Eve. 

Private  apartment 

The  dowry. 

vlii,S-14. 

lY.  Canonicity. — It  has  already  been  observed  that 
the  book  was  rejected  trom  the  Canon  by  Castellio  and 
Whiston,  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection  been  defended 
on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in  the  Sept.,  and  in 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tian.  It  is  contained  in  the  catalogue  given  in  the 
Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito ;  and,  in  short, 
we  have  the  same  evidence  for  its  canonici^  as  that 
which  b  commonly  adduced  for  the  canonlcity  of  any 
book  of  the  O.T. 

y.  Cojnmentariet.'-The  following  are  the  exegetical 
works  expressly  on  the  whole  of  this  book,  a  few  of 
the  most  important  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk  {*) 
prefixed :  Origen,  Homlia,  etc.  (in  Opp,  iii,  12,  28,  94) ; 
Theophilus,  Froffmenta  (in  Grabe*s  SjncUegimn^  ii,  228) ; 
Eusebius,  ErposUio  [Gr.  and  Lat.]  (in  Meursii  Opera, 
viii,  125) ;  Polychronius  and  Psellus,  Ea^oiiUones  (ed. 
Meursius,  Lugd.  1617,  4to);  Athanasius,  Homilia  (in 
0pp.  iii,  87) ;  also  Fragmenta  (ib,  I,  ii,  1005) ;  •Grego- 
ry Nyssen.,  Explanatio  (in  Opp,  i,  468 ;  also  BiU.  Pair, 
Gall,  vi,  645);  Ambrose,  Commentaruu  (In  Opp.  i, 
1546);  Epiphanius,  Commentarim  (ed.  Foggini,  Rom. 
1750,  4to);  Philo  Carpathius,  IfUerprtkUio  (Lat.  in 
BUA.  Max,  P<ar,  v,  661 ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  BibL  Patr. 
Gall,  ix,  718 ;  also  EnarraHo,  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Glaco- 
mell,  Rom.  1772,  4to);  Theodoret,  Eapkmaiio  (Rom. 
1568,  foL ;  Yen.  157^  4to;  also  in  Opp,  II,  i;  tr.  in 
<*  Voice  of  the  Church");  Cassiodorus,  EscpowHo  Qn 
Opp,  ii,  479) ;  Gregory  the  Great,  Expimtio  (in  Opp, 
III,  ii,  897);  Justus  Orgelitanus,  ExpUcatio  (in  BAl, 
Max,  Patr,  ix,  781) ;  Isidore,  Expontio  (in  Opp,  p.  608) ; 
Apponius,  ExpatiUo  (in  BibL  Max,  Patr,  xiv,  98) ;  Lu- 
cas, Sununariola  (in  Bibl,  Max,  Patr.  xiv,  128) ;  Udal- 
ricus,  Scholia  (ib,);  Bede,  ExpotiOo  (in  Opp,  iv,  7l4; 
also  World  by  Giles,  ix,  186) ;  Alcuin,  Compendium  (in 
Opp,  I,  ii,  891) ;  Angelomanus,  EnarraUones  (in  B^l, 
Max,  JPatr.  xv) ;  Bruno  Astenais,  Cantioa  (in  Opp,  i) ; 
Anselm,  Enarrationes  Qn.  Opp,  ed.  Picard) ;  Rupertus 
Tuitiensis,  Commentaria  (in  (^.  i,  986) ;  Bernard,  8er^ 
mones  (in  Opp.  I,  ii,  2649 ;  also  ib,  II,  i,  555) ;  Irimper- 
tus,  Commentarius  (Pez,  Thesaw,  II,  i,  869) ;  Aquinas, 
CommetUarius  (in  Opp,  i);  Honoriua  Augnstodnnensis, 
Commentarius  (in  C^ip, ;  also  Bibl,  Pair,  Max,  xx,  968) ; 
Jarchi's  annotations  [Heb.]  (in  Buxtorf  *8  Babbinioil 
Bible,  q.  t.)  ;  Rashi's  ^^B  (hi  the  Rabbfaiical  Bibles ; 
also  with  Lat.  tr.  by  Genebrard,  Par.  1570  and  1585, 8vo ; 
with  notes  by  Breithanpt,  Gotha,  1714, 4to ;  in  Jewish- 
C^erman  by  Bresch,  Cremona,  1560,  fol.,  and  since) ; 
R.  S.  ben-Meir  (Rashbam),  i^V^^  (first  publbhed 
Lpz.  1855, 8vo) ;  •Aben-Ezra,  tbno  Qn  Fhmkfhrter's 
Rabbinical  Bible;  in  Lat.  by  Genebrard,  Paris,  1570 
and  1868,  8vo);  Alscheich,  B^'p^^n  nstb"^^  (Ven. 
1691  and  1606,  4to,  and  since) ;  Nachmani  (or  rather 
Asariel,  A.D.  cir.  1200),  )DnB  [Cabalistic]  (Altona, 
1764,  4to ;  including  conmients  by  Ibn-Tamar,  Johan- 


ni8b.l857,  8vo);  Arama,  ^!inD  (m  the  Amst  Rabb. 
Bible,  which  likewise  contains  the  three  following); 
De  Bofioles,  C^no  (R.  de  Trento,  1560,  4to);  Joe. 
ben-Jachja,  IZJ^^ID  (Bologna,  16^"  fol.)  ;  Is.  Jaabez, 
O'^^An  tJ-Tp  (Belvidere,  n.  d.  fol.);  Holkot,  Aote 
(Yen.  1509J  fol.) ;  Nic.  de  Argentina,  Expomtiomes 
(Pez,  BUU,  Ascet.  xl,  xii) ;  Thomas  Yercellensis,  Com- 
mentarius (Pez,  Thesaur,  ii,  508) ;  Peres,  Exposkio  (in 
Exp,  Psalm.) ;  Radulphus  Fontanellensis,  CommetUaria 
(Hommey,  Stqtpl.  p.  276) ;  Gerson,  TraoUUus  (in  Opp. 
iv,  27);  •Luther,  Enarratio  (Vitemb.  1638, 1539,  8vo; 
also  in  Opp,  Latin  ed.  Yit.  iv,  49;  ed.  Jen.  iv,  226; 
Germ.  ed.  Lips,  vii,  1;  ed.  HaL  v,  2385);  Zwingie, 
CompUxnaUo  (hi  Opp,  iii)  ;  Marloratus,  Expositio  ^ 
lib.  Psalm,  etc.) ;  Beza,  Sermons  (tr.  by  Hannar,  Oxf. 
1587,  4to) ;  Hall,  Paraphrase  Qn  Works,  i,  245,  etc); 
Theresa,  Explications  (in  (EuvreSy  p.  829) ;  Jansen,  Att- 
notationes  (in  Psalms,  etc.);  Maldonatns,  in  Cant,  (in 
Commentariiy  p.  165) ;  Mercer,  CommentarU  (in  Jobusy 
etc.);  Wiloocks,  Exposition  (in  Works);  k  Lapide,  m 
Cant,  (in  Commentaru);  Homes,  Comment,  (in  Works); 
Caateili,  Annotatioites iinWaXton'B  Polygtott,Yi);  Tege- 
lath,  Expositio  (Yen.  1510,  fol.) ;  Halgrin,  Expositio 
(Par.  1521,  fol.);  Guidacer,  Commentarius  (Par.  1531, 
8vo) ;  Arboreus,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1537  and  1568, 
fol.);  Titelmann,  CommenforM  (Antw.  1647,  8vo,  and 
later) ;  Alkabez,  fi'^nriM  n^^M  (Yen.  1662, 4to) ;  Nan- 
niu^  SchoUa  (Lon.  1564,^4to)  j  Ab.  ben-Isaak  (Tamak), 
Un'^D  (with  others,  Sabionetta,  1658,  12mo ;  Prague, 
1611,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1565,  8vo);  Almos- 
nino,  n^a  -in^  (Salonica,  1572 ;  Yen.  1697, 4to) ;  Mer- 
cer, Commentarius  (Gen.  1578 ;  L.  B.  1661,  f<d.);  Ibo- 
Jaisch,  *q!|*1^  *l'*)p^  (Constant.  1576,  foL);  Genebrard, 
Observationes  (Par.  1679,  4to ;  also  his  Panqtkrasis,  ib. 
1686,  8vo);  Arepol,  &ib^  *li;^  (Safot,  1579,  4to;  also 
hi  ^K«I73D  niJ^K,  Yen.  1598) ;  Saadias,  ^^1^  (fhm 
the  Arab,  with  others  on  the  same  book,  Constpl.  n.  d. 
4to ;  first  separately,  Prague,  1608,  4to,  etc) ;  Brocar- 
dus,  Interpretatio  (L.  B.  1580,  8vo);  Ganda,  Expositio 
(Complut.  1681,  foL,  and  later);  De  la  Huerga,  Cosi- 
mentarius  (Complut.  1582,  fol.) ;  Damianus,  Commenta^ 
rius  (Venice,  1585,  4to) ;  Almoncirius,  Commentarims 
(Complut.  1588,  4to) ;  Blackney,  Commentarius  (Yen. 
1591,  4to);  Rosseti,  Commentarius  (Yen.  1594,  4to); 
Janson,  Commentarius  (Lond.  1596,  1604  ;  Ingolstadt, 
1605,  8vo) ;  Gyffard,  Sermons  (Lond.  1698,  8vo) ;  Bru- 
cioli*s  commentary  (in  Italian,  Yen.  1598,  8vo) ;  Soto- 
major,  Interpretatio  (Olyssip.  1599,  Paris,  1606,  foL ; 
also  Nota,  ib.  1611,  4to) ;  Jesu  Maria,  Interpretatio 
(Rom.  1601,  8vo,  and  later);  De  Pineda,  Pralectio 
(Hisp.  1602,  4to) ;  CUpham,  Exposition  (Lond.  1608, 
8vo);  Del  Rio,  CommentoTMtf  (Ingolst.  1604,  foL ;  Par. 
1607,  Lugd.  16U,  4to);  Loanz,  d'^ni'n  ns^n  [Cabalis- 
tic] (Basel,  1606,  1612,  4to) ;  TucduB,  Adnotatwms 
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(Lngl  1606,  ito) ;  James,  ExpomHo  (Old,  1007,  4W) ; 
Eletftr  ben-JehucU  (GamiiM),  Hp'nn  ^^^  [CabalU- 
tic]  (CnM50w,  1608,  4to);  Veronius,  PhUotheia  (Frib. 
1GU9,  4to);  Ghisler,  InterjfreUUio  (Rom.  1609,  foL,  and 
liter);  Mat,  TOO  ?'^»Sn  (Prague,  1612,  fol.) ;  Sch&rt- 
lein'g  oommentaiy  [Jewish-Germ.]  (Prague,  1612, 4to) ; 
Sancdos,  Commentarku  (LugcL  1616,  4to) ;   Nigidius, 
ExpodUo  (Rom.  1616,  Ven.  1617,  4to) ;  Ferrarius,  Com^ 
mmtaria  (Lugd.  1616,  Mediol.  1656,  4to)  ;  Lafiado, 
r|DS!l  niljy^  [Spanish]  (Venice,  1619,  4to);  Argall, 
CmmeaUtnu8(Lond,  1621, 4to) ;  Gebhard  or  Wesener, 
Espkalio  (1624,  4to) ;  Cantacuzenns,  Expodtio  (Rom. 
1634,  fW.);  Cathius,  Parapkratii  (Antw.  1626,  8vo); 
Ainswortb,  Anttotatioiu  (Lond.  1627,  foL ;  also  in  Ger- 
man, F.  ad  0. 1692,  Berl.  1735,  8vo) ;  Malder,  Comment 
iarm  (Antw.  1628,  8vo) ;  Peregrine,  Applicatio  (Antw. 
1681, 8vo) ;  Douce,  Commentary  (Lond.  1681, 8vo) ;  Ca- 
lot,  TradMcwm  (Hamb.  1631,  4to);  ♦Gerhard,  ErUd^ 
rwigiien.  1681,  Lnb.  1644,  Lpz.  1652, 1666, 4to) ;  Sher- 
log,  Conmentarita  (Lugd.  1683-40,  &[  vols.  foL);  Dur- 
m,  InterpreUxHo  (Rint.  1633, 8vo ;  1643, 4to) ;  Folioth, 
&f(mtio  (London,  1688,  4to);  HeUpron,  y\'^:$  nsHK 
(Ubl  1639,  fol.) ;  Sibbs,  Sermons  (London,  1689, 1641, 
4to ;  also  in  Wbrkt^   iii,  1)  ;   Petrans,  Parapkratii 
(H^.  1640,  4to);  Aresius,  VdUatumee  (Mediol.  1640, 
4tD);  Sibel,Com}fi««itor»M«(Davent.l641,4to);  Pintus, 
Commmtarius  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.) ;  De  Sakusar,  Eapod- 
tumes  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.);  Colton,  ExpotUion  (London, 
1642,  8vo) ;  Brightnum,  CommaUary  (Lond.  [also  in 
Lat  Basfl.]  1644,  4to);  Besson,  lAuvbratumes  (Lugd. 
1646,  fol.);  De  Ponte,  Expoekio  (Paris,  1646,  2  vols. 
foL);  Trap,  Commentary  (Lond.  1650,  4to);  Roboth- 
am,  EipoMm  (Lond.  1652,  4to) ;  Fromond,  Commcfi- 
taria  (Lovan.  1652,  1657,  4to);  De  Raias,  Commenta- 
rm  (Gen.  1656,  fol.  voL  i);  De  la  Place,  ExpotUion 
(Sanm.  1656, 8vo ;  in  Lat.  Franek.  1699, 1705, 2  vols.) ; 
Guild,  Explication  (Lond.  1668,  8vo);  Roeper,  Predig- 
tm  (Jen.  1662,  4to) ;  Hammond,  Parapkrate  (London, 
1662,  8vo);  Udeman's  exposition  (in  Dutch,  Amst. 
1665;  m  Germ.  Lunenb.  1667,  8vo) ;  ♦Tyrham,  Clavit 
(Edinb.  1668 ;  London,  1669;  hi  Dutch,  Utr.  1681;  in 
Germ.  Lpz.  1696,  4to) ;  Durham,  Expoeition  (London, 
1668,  4to;  Edmb.  1724,  4to;  Aberdeen,  1840,  12mo, 
etc.);  Gr5newegen*s  commentary  (in  Dutch,  Delv. 
1670;  in  Germ.  Frcft.  1711,  4to);  CoUinges,  Sermons 
(London,  1676-88,  2  vols.  4to);  De  Sales,  EapUcaiion 
(in  (EtKTts,  xiv)  ;   ♦De  Veil,  ExpUcatio  (Lond.  1679, 
8to);  DilhaT,  Admotationet  (VratisL  1680,  8vo);  Sen- 
nert,  Kotv  (Vitemb.  1681, 1689,  4to) ;  Franco-Serrano, 
D^jnn  (Amst  1688,  8vo);   Guion*s  commentary  (in 
French,  Leyd.  1688,  8vo ;  in  Germ.  Frcf.  1706, 12mo) ; 
Sch&tten,  CbmmentariuM  (lips.  1688,  4to);  Auratus, 
Exptmtion  (Lugd.  1689,  1693,  8vo);  Bourdaloue,  Ex- 
pdkion  (Paris,  1689, 12mo) ;  Heunisch,  Commeniariut 
(Ups.  1689,  4to);  Lydiua,  Verkkuxr,  (Amst.  1690  and 
1719,  8vo);  Anonymous,  Explication  (Paris,  1690, 
8to);  Bossuet,  Wbto  (Paris,  1693, 8vo;  also  in  (Euvree^ 
xxi,  aoi);  Gschwend,  Nota  (Jen.  1699,  8vo);  March, 
CmmeHtaritu  (Amst.  1708,  4to) ;  Hamon,  Explication 
(Par.  1708, 4  vols.  12mo) ;  Anonymous,  Spiritual  Songs 
(10th  ed.  London,  1708,  8vo) ;  Adam,  Erld&rvtng  (Lpz. 
1708,  4to);  Seebach,  Erhlanmg  (Leipzig,  1710,  8vo); 
Anonymous,  ExpUcatio  (Paris,  1717,  12mo) ;  Helleup 
broek,  Vertiaar.  (Amst.  1718,  1720,  2  vols.  4to);  Mi- 
chaeliB,  Adnotationet  (HaL  1720,  4to) ;  Anon,  (after 
Neunann),  ErIdSnmg  (Breslau,  1720,  8vo) ;  Wacter, 
Awmahmgen  (Memm.  1722,  4to) ;  Mill,  Canon,  auctor- 
ifa»,  etc  (Ultraj.  1725, 4to) ;  Kerr,  Paraphrasis  (Edinb. 
1727,  12mo;  also  in  Pret,  Scot,  i);  Stennet,  Version 
On  Works,  W) ;  Gill,  Expontum  (Lond.  1728,  fol.) ;  Pe- 
tersen, ErU&nmg  (Bud.  1728,  8vo) ;  Woken,  Comment 
taHo  (^temb.  1729,  4to) ;  Teme,  Kern,  d,  Hoh,  (Lpz. 
17J2,  8to)  ;  Befaihard,  CammOUarius  (Lemg.  1748, 8 vo) ; 
l^Ms  ben-HiBel,  O^an  mn9  (Zolk.  1745,  8vo); 
Enkitte,  Parmkram  Qn  YFbri*,  x,  809,  550);  Bland, 


Version  (London,  1750,  8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Erildrw^ 
(Bert.  1751, 4to);  Schftber,  iTmacAmiwii^  (Augsb.  1752, 
8vo);  Anon.  Erkldnmg  (Lpz.  1756,  1777, 1788,  8vo); 
Anonymous,  Parc^rasen  (Halle,  1756,  8vo);  Hans- 
sen,  Betrachtungen  (Hamb.  1756,  4to) ;  Semler,  Vorslel^ 
lungen  (Hal.  1757, 8vo) ;  WOhelmi,  Anmerhtngen  (Lpz. 
1764,  8vo) ;  Bp.  Percy,  Commentary  (Lond.  1764,  8vo) ; 
Harmer,  (hOines  (Lond.  1768, 8vo);  Vaoobi,  Erkl&rmg 
(Celle,  1771,  8vo);  Anton,  Ermirimg  (Lpz.  1778,  8vo; 
also  iVbte,yiteb.  and  lips.  1793, 1800, 8vo) ;  Van  Koo- 
ten,  Obtervationes  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1774,  4to) ;  Neunh5fer, 
Anmerkunffen  (Brem.  and  Lpz.  1775, 8vo) ;  Mrs.  Bowd- 
ler.  Commentary  (Edinb.  1776,  8vo);  Green,  Notes  (in 
Poets  of  0,  T,) ;  Laderwald,  Erkldnmg  (Wolfenbuttel, 
1776,  8vo) ;  Yon  Pufendorf,  Erkldrung  (Brem.  1776, 
4to) ;  Hezd,  ErH&rung  (Lpz.  and  Bresl.  1777,  8vo) ; 
Zhick,  Commentarius  (Augsb.  1778,  4to);  Leasing,  In- 
terprdoHo   (Lips.  1779,  8vo>;    Herder,  Interpretatio 
(Lips.  1779,  8vo ;  also  in  Werke,  iii,  Stuttg.  1862) ; 
Hufiiagel,  Ueber^s  H,  L,  (in  Eichhom's  Beperiorivm,  pt. 
vU-xi,  Upa.  1780-2;  also  ErldMterwng,  Erlang.  1784, 
8vo) ;  Kleuker,  Sammhmg  (Hamm.  1780,  8vo) ;  Fran- 
cis, Notes  (Lond.  1781,  4to) ;  Romaine,  Discourses  (in 
Works,  V,  i) ;  Jones,  Inquiry  (in  Works,  iii,  851) ;  Skin- 
ner.  Essay  (in  Works,  ii);  Schlez,  Anmerhtngen  (Augsb. 
1782,  8vo) ;  Rupert,  Observationes  (in  Symboks,  I,  i,  ii, 
Gott.  1782, 1792) ;'  DCderlein,  Uebersetzung  (K&mburg, 
1784, 1792,  8vo) ;  Hodgson,  TranOation  (Lond.  1786, 
4to);    Panlus,  Ueber's  H.  L,  (hi  Eichhom*s  Repert, 
xvii,  1786);  Velthusen,  Catena  (Helmst.  1786,  8vo; 
also  Schwesiemhandel,  Braunschw.1786, 8vo;  also  Jins- 
ikyst,  ib.  eod.  8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Versione  (Flor.  1786, 
8vo) ;  Lederer,  Smgspiel  (Burgh.  1787,  8vo) ;  Leone, 
Osservanani  (Turin,  1787, 8vo);  ♦Mendelssohn,  Dlli'pP), 
etc  (with  other  commentatora,  Berl.  1788;  Prague, 
1808,  8vo ;  with  Garm.  text,  Bnunschw.  1789,  8vo) ; 
Anonymous,  Erkldrung  (Hamb.  1788,  8vo) ;  Linde- 
mann,  Erkldrung  (m  Keil,  Antdekten,  III,  i,  1-4M)); 
Anonymous,  A  nmerhmgen  (Basel,  1789, 8 vo) ;  Ammon, 
jUe6e^ed»dU  (Lpz.  1790,  8vo);  Galicho,  IS^^I^  (Legh. 
1790,  4to);  Libowitzer,  DShK    nbj«  (Korez,  1791, 
8vo) ;  Beyer,  Anmerhmgen  (Marb.  1792,  8vo) ;  $Mlttd- 
lin,  Idylkn,  etc.  (hi  Paulus,  Memorabilien,  ii,  Jena, 
1792);  Gaab,  Erkldnmg  (TQbhigen,  1796,  8vo) ;  Birt, 
*Tni  ri'l^H^  (Grodno,  1797,  4to);  Schyth,  Commenta- 
rius  (Havn.  1797,  8vo) ;  Brieglob,  Erlduterung  (Amst. 
1798, 8vo);  Joseph  ben-Abraham  *1''\^n  IJ^nO  (Grod- 
no,  1798,  8vo) ;  AsuhU,  iiS^K  im  (in  'niK  n^in, 
Legh.  1800,  foL);  Williams,  Commentary  (Lond.  1801, 
1828, 8vo) ;  *Good,  JVb^(Lond.l808,8vo);  Anonymous, 
Liebeslieder  (in  Joum,/ur  Kath,  TkeoL  I,  ii.  Erf.  and 
Lpz.  1803);  Polozk,  '^jan  "r^yi  (Grodno,  1804,  4to); 
Frost,  Carm,  eroticum  (Hafh.  1806, 8vo) ;  Justi,  fforhge- 
sdnge  (in  Blumen,  i,  287,  Marburg,  1809);  Ldwisohn, 
■{""^^r  nS'^bTp  (Vien.  1811, 4to) ;  Wihia,  W>X  Sri3iQ 
(Prague,  1811,  4to  [liturgical] ;  also  d'^l^no  [partly 
cabalistic],  Warsaw,  1842,  4to);  Fry,  Notes  (London, 
1811,1825, 8vo);  Hug,  Deidung,  etc.  (Frey.  and  Consz. 
1813,  4to;  also  Erlduterung,  Freyb.  1816,  4to);  Jacob- 
Lissa,  "^d'l  "inaK  (Dyrenfhrt,  181 W9,  4to);  David- 
son,  Renutrks  (Lond.  1817,  8vo) ;  Kistmaker,  lUustra- 
tio  (Monast.  1818,  8vo) ;  ♦Umbreit,  Erkldrung  (G6tt 
1820,  Heidelb.  1828,  8vo) ;  Taylor,  Minstrel  (Gksgow, 
1820,  12mo);  Clarke,  Targum  (in  Commentary,  iii); 
Hawker,  Commentary  (London,  8vo) ;  Lowth,  Piredect. 
XXX,  xxxi  (with  the  notes  of  Michaelis  and  the  ani* 
madversions  of  RosenmQller,  Oxon.  1821) ;  Kaiser, 
CoUecHo-Gesang  (Erlang.  1826,  8vo);  ♦Ewald,  Anmer- 
kungen  (G6tt.  1826,  8vo);  Bartholm&,  Erldutenmgen 
(NOmb.  1827,  8vo) ;  D6pke,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1829, 
8vo);  *Rosenmal]er,  Scholia  (Lips.  1830,  8vo);  Cu- 
nitz.  Hist,  de  V InterprHoHon,  etc.  (Strassb.  1834,  4to) ; 
Rebenstefai,  Erlduterung  (Berl.  1834,  8vo) ;  Blau,  Ver- 
Afcft  (Culm,  1838, 8vo) ;  Krummacher,  i^ermofw  (Lond. 
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1889, 870;  from  the  German,  8d  ed.  Elberf.1880, 8vo); 
Barfaam,  S.  ofS,  (in  Bible,  ii) ;  *Uhlemann,  De  interp.j 
ratione,  etc.  (Berlin,  1889,  4to) ;  Schick  (Wasriliszoh), 
*Ts»n  mn^  (Wanaw,  1840,  8vo) ;  Hirzel,  Erkldrttng 
(Znr.  and  Fanenf.  1840, 12mo) ;  Magnns,  Bearbeitung 
(Halle,  1842,  8vo);  Isaak-Aaron,  V-in«  n-^a  (WUna, 
1848,  8vo);  Ulrich,  Commtntar  (Berlin,  1846,  8vo); 
Edelmann,  isixa  (Danz.  1845,  8vo) ;  Avrillon,  Affec- 
tiom,  etc.  (Lond!  1845, 12mo) ;  Stowe,  fai  Am.  Bib.  Re~ 
pot,  Apr.  1847  (reprmted  in  Jour.  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1852) ; 
Brown,  Ditcourset  (pt  i,  Lond.  1848, 18mo) ;  Bdttcher, 
Erkl&nmg  (Lpz.  1849,  8vo)  ;  ^Delitzsch,  Atulegung 
(Lps.  1861,  8vo);  Goltz,  Atulegtmg  (Berl.  1861,  8vo); 
Mundt,  Ueber'$  H.  L.  (in  LUeratwrgeach.  i,  158.  1849); 
AnonTmooa,  Bfjkctions  (Lond.  1851,  12mo);  *Heng- 
stenberg,  Aualegmg  (Berlin,  1858,  8vo)  ;  Borrowes, 
Commentary  (Phila.  1853, •12mo) ;  Clay,  Xecterw  (Lond. 
1858, 12mo) ;  Meier,  Erldarmg  (TQbingen,  1854,  8vo) ; 
Forbes,  Commentary  (Lond.  1854,  82mo);  HiUig,  A>- 
Iddnmg  (in  Extg.  Handb.  xvi,  Lpz.  1855,  8vo) ;  Blau- 
bach,  ErldtUerung  (Berl.  1856, 8vo) ;  Newton,  Compar- 
Mon,  etc.  (8d  ed.  1865,  8vo);  Hdlemann,  Krone,  etc. 
(Lpz.  1856, 8vo);  •Ginsbur^,  Commentary  (Lond.  1857, 
8vo)  ;  Walker,  Meditations  (London,  1867,  18mo)  ; 
♦WeiBS,  ExpomiUm  (Edinb.  1858,  12ino) ;  Scbnler,  Er- 
Idutertmg  (Wurzb.  1858,  8vo);  Anonymoat>,  Ueberset- 
eung  (Ulm,  1858,  8vo) ;  Weissbach,  Erkldrung  (Lpz. 
1858,  8vo) ;  Vaihinger,  Erkldrung  (in  Dicht.  Schri/ten 
d.A.B.  iv.  Stuttg.  1858, 8vo) ;  Anonymous,  ErpUma- 
iion  (Lond.  1868,  8yo)  ;  Anonymous,  Transkuion  (Lond. 
1868,  8vo);  Malbim,  ttJBSn  "^^"^d  (Bucharest,  1860, 
8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Commentary  (Lond.  1860,  12mo) ; 
B^nan,  Traduction  (Par.  1860, 8vo) ;  Stuart,  ExpotUion 
(tond.  1860,  8yo  ;  also  Key,  Lond.  1861, 12mo) ;  With- 
ington.  Explanation  (Boston,  1861,  12mo);  Thrupp, 
TramUxtion  (Lond.  1862,  8vo) ;  Mendelst«nn,  ErldU' 
terung  (Berl.  1862,  4to) ;  Horowitz,  Anmerhatgen  (Vi- 
enna, 1868,  12mo);  Houifhton,  E$eay  (Lond.  1865, 8vo); 
Diedrich,  Erlduterwig  (Neu-Rupping,  1865,  8vo).  See 
Solomon  (Books  of). 

Cantor  (singer),  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  order  so 
called,  and  a  title  still  given  to  the  master  of  the 
choir  in  many  churches,  as,  in  modern  use,  precentor. 
The  Councils  of  Cologne,  A.D.  1260  and  1636,  give  to 
the  chantor,  or  cantor,  the  title  of  chorepiscopus,  or 
bishop  of  the  choir.  The  cantor  is  also  the  same  with 
the  primicerius.  The  order  of  cantores  appears  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Canons 
called  Apostolical,  No9.  26,  43,  and  69,  and  in  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  Mark,  which  was  ^Titten  before  the  fourth 
century  (Renaudot,  JJturg.  Orient.  CoU.  torn,  i,  pref.  p. 
xxxY,  and  p.  151).  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  16, 
forbids  any  to  sing  in  church  except  the  singers  or 
cantores  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  canon  of 
the  church,  and  whose  proper  place  was  in  the  ambo. 
By  can.  S8  it  forbad  the  cantores  to  wear  the  stole  or 
orarium.  The  Roman  writers  endeavor  to  prove  that 
the  lector  and  cantor  were  the  same,  but  they  are  ev- 
erywhere spoken  of  in  the  ancient  canons  as  distinct 
orders.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  order  to  be 
of  higher  than  ecclesiastical  institutftao  only.  The  can- 
tor might  be  ordained  even  by  a  priest  (Con.  Carth.  4, 
cap.  10).  This  order  is  still  retained  in  the  Oriental 
Church.  — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  iii,  ch.  vii;  Lan- 
don,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. 

CanuB  or  Cano,  Melchior,  a  distinguished  Span- 
ish theologian,  was  bom  at  Taran^n  in  1628,  and  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
studied  theology  under  Francisco  Vittoria,  whom  he 
sncceeded  in  1646  in  the  theological  chair,  after  having 
served  brilliantly  as  professor  at  Valladolid  and  Alca- 
la.  He  formed  a  part}'  in  opposition  to  Carranza,  af- 
terward archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  disgrace  ho 
greatly  contributed.  When  the  Jesuits  endeavored  to 
settle  at  Salamanca,  Canus  vehemently  denounced 


them  as  the  precursors  of  Antichrist,  and  so  sno 

fully  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  gone  to  the  Canaries 

that  they  could  establish  themselves  in  Salamanca. 

He  was  made  buhop  of  the  Canaries  by  Paul  III,  bnt 

'  resigned,  and  retired  into  a  convent  of  his  order,  of 

I  which  he  became,  in  1654,  provincial  for  the  province 

of  Spain.     He  died  at  Toledo,  Sept  80,  1660.     His 

'  chief  and  best-known  work  is  his  Locorum  Tkeotogico- 

,  rum  libri  xii,  relating  to  the  sources  whence  polemical 

'  theologians  may  derive  proofs  of  their  opinions  and 

arguments  (Salamanca,  1662,  fbl.).     It  may  be  found, 

with  his  other  writings,  in  his  Opera,  edit,  notsc*.  (Bas- 

;  sani,  1776, 4to).— Hoefer,  Nomf.  Biog.  GMrale,  viii,  494. 

Canute.  See  Dekmark. 
I  Cap  (or  BoNHET,  pileolus),  in  clerical  dress.  Car- 
'  dinal  Richelieu  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  wore  the  ca- 
I  lotte,  or  cap,  in  France.  The  red  cap  is  peculiar  to 
the  college  of  cardinals.  The  bonnet  or  cap  worn  by 
I  the  Jesuits,  Bamabites,  Theatines,  and  by  the  Italians 
,  generally,  is  three-cornered  and  square,  and  worn  with- 
out the  cape.    See  Vestments  of  the  Clergy. 

Caparcotia  (KairapKoria,  a  name  of  which  the 
initial  element  is  evidently  the  Heb.  ^tO :  see  Ca- 
PHAR-),  a  town  located  by  Ptolemy  (iv,  16)  in  Galilee, 
and  mentioned  (Cqparcotani)  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as 
situated  between  Scythopolls  and  Cesarea  Palestinae 
(Reland,  Paltest.  p.  461, 687),  24  R.  miles  from  the  for- 
mer and  28  from  the  latter.     It  was  discovered  by 
Bnrckhardt  (Travels,  p.  661)  in  the  modem  Kefr-Kud, 
'  a  village  about  one  hour  [If]  west  of  Jenin,  among 
'  the  hills  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  159),  and  half  an 
I  hour  west  of  Burkin  (Wolcott,  in  the  BibUofh.  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  76 ;  Robinson,  Later  Researches,  p.  121),  sita- 
I  ated  on  an  eminence,  with  a  high  wely  north  of  the 
I  village,  called  Sheik  Zeit,  and  visible  fh)m  a  great 
distance  all  around  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  801). 

Capellua.    See  Cappbllus. 
Caper-PLANT  (nji^^X,  abiyonah',  fh)m  TOH,  to 
desire ,  Sept.  JcairTaptc)  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
Bible  (Eccles.  xii,  5):  "When  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and 
desire  shall  fail ;  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.** 
I  The  word  here  translated  desire  has  been  considered  to 
signify  the  CAPER-berry.     The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  opinion  are  that  the  rabbins  apply  the  plural 
(nis'l'^aK,  abyonoth':  see  Berachoth,  xxxvi,  1)  to  the 
small  fhiit  of  trees  and  berries,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  caper-bush  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Taim.  coL  12);  that  the 
caper-bush  is  common  in  Syria  and  Arabia  (see  Galen, 
Faeult.  Alim.  ii,  84);  that  its  fruit  was  in  early  times 
eaten  as  a  condiment,  being  stimulating  in  its  nature, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  excite  desire  (Plutarch, 
Qufest.  Symp.  vi,  2;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xiii,  28;  xx,  15; 
'  comp.  xiii,  44;  xx,  59;  Dioscor.  ii,  204);  tliat  as  the 
'  caper-bush  grows  on  tombs,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  de- 
I  stroyed  when  these  are  opened ;  and,  finally,  that  as 
I  Solomon  speaks  here  in  symbols  and  allegories,  we 
{  must  suppose  him  to  deviate  from  the  course  he  had 
apparently  prescribed  to  himself  if  he  were  to  express 
I  in  plain  words  that  **  desire  shall  fail,"  instead  of  inti- 
I  mating  the  same  thing  by  the  failure  of  that  which  is 
I  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  excite  desire.     Celsius 
I  (Hierobot.  i,  210)  argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  Solomon 
.  in  other  places,  when  treating  of  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
I  never  speaks  of  capers,  but  of  wine  and  perfumes; 
that,  had  he  wished  to  adduce  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
'  would  have  selected  something  more  remarkable ;  that 
'  capers,  moreover,  instead  of  being  pleasantly'  stimu- 
lant, are  acrid  and  hurtful ;  and  though  occasionally 
employed  by  the  ancients  as  condiments,  were  little 
esteemed  by  them ;  and,  finally,  that  the  word  ab^O' 
nofh  of  the  rabbins  is  distinct  f^m  the  abiyonah  of  this 
,  passage,  as  is  admitted  even  by  Ursinus  (A  rboret.  BSh 
Ileum,  xxviii,  1).     The  caper-plant,  however,  is  often 
:  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Maaseroth,  iv,  6 ;  Demai,  i, 
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1)  bj  the  tenns  fibs,  ttdaph',  n&Sd,  fdttphah',  and 
even  D"»"»Bp,  hapkrii'  (Buxtorf,  col.i919, 1381, 208l'8). 
But  as  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  the  Sjriac,  and 
the  Arabic  transbitions  have  understood  the  caper-buth 
to  be  meant,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  it, 
especially  as,  from  its  ornamental  natare,  it  coold  not 
but  attract  attention.  There  are,  moreover,  some 
points  in  its  natural  histoiy  which  have  been  over- 
looked, but  which  may  serve  to  show  that  in  the  pas- 
sage under  review  it  might  without  impropriety  have 
been  employed  in  carrying  out  the  figurative  language 
with  which  the  verse  commences  (see  Plenk,  PkaU, 
Med.  p.  420 ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  rei  kerb,  i,  14). 

The  caper-plant  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  plants,  the 
Capparidaceie,  of  which  the  species  are  found  in  con- 
aderable  numbers  in  tropical  countries,  such  as  India, 
whence  they  extend  northward  into  Arabia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  Syria,  and  the  south  of  Europe  (Forskal, 
Fhr.  p.  99 ;  Shaw,  p.  396).  The  common  caper-bush — 
Capparis  tptnoMOj  Linn,  (the  C,  tatitxi  of  Persoon)— is 


Caper-plant  iCapparU  Spinom)^  with  enlarged  view  of 
the  Pericarp. 

common  in  the  countries  immediately  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean.  Dioscorides  describes  it  as  spreading 
in  a  circular  manner  on  the  ground,  in  poor  soils  and 
ragged  situations ;  and  Pliny  '*  as  being  set  and  sown 
in  stony  places  especially."  Theophrastus  states  that 
it  refuses  to  grow  in  cultivated  ground.  Dioscorides 
farther  states  that  it  has  thorns  like  a  bramble,  leaves 
like  the  quince,  and  fhiit  like  the  olive — characters 
almost  sufficient  to  identify  it.  The  caper  is  well 
known  to  the  Arabs,  being  their  kU>bur^  and  designated 
also  by  the  name  athufor  azuf.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
which  is  still  used  in  the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in 
Europe,  no  doubt  possesses  some  irritant  property,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots.  The  unexpanded 
flower-buds,  preserved  in  vinegar,  are  well  known  at 
oar  tables  as  a  condiment  by  the  name  of  capers. 
Parts  of  the  plant  seem  to  have  been  similarly  used 
by  the  ancients.  The  caper-plant  is  showy  and  orna- 
mental, growing  in  barren  places  in  the  midst  of  the 
rabbish  of  ruins,  or  on  the  walls  of  buildings.  It  was 
observed  by  Ray  on  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  and 
in  other  similar  situations.  It  forms  a  much-branched, 
<liffiise  shrub,  which  annually  loses  its  leaves.  The 
branches  are  long  and  trailing;  smooth,  but  armed 
wi&  double  curved  stipulary  spines.  The  leaves  are 
•Hemate,  roundish  or  oblong- oval,  a  little  fleshy, 
Bnooth,  of  a  green  color,  but  sometimes  a  little  red- 
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dish.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  produced  sin- 
gly in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stalks  which  are 
larger  than  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  four-leaved,  co- 
riaceous ;  the  petals  are  also  four  in  number,  white, 
and  of  an  oval  roundish  form.  The  stamens  are  very 
numerous  and  long;  and  their  filaments,  being  tinged 
with  purple  and  terminated  by  the  yellow  anthers, 
give  the  flowers  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The 
ovary  is  borne  upon  a  straight  stalk,- 
which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens, and  which,  as  it  ripens,  droops 
and  forms  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  ber- 
ry, inclosing  within  its  pulp  numerous 
small  seeds.  Many  of  the  caper  tribe, 
being  remarkable  for  the  long  stalks 
by  which  their  fhiit  is  supported,  con- 
spicuously display,  what  also  takes 
place  in  other  plants,  namely,  the  droop- 
ing and  hanging  down  of  the  fhiit  as  it  ripens.  As, 
then,  the  flowering  of  the  almond-tree,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse  in  question,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  whitening  of  the  hair,  so  the  drooping  of  the  ripe 
fhiit  of  a  plant  like  the  caper,  which  is  conspicuous  on 
the  walls  of  buildings  and  on  tombs,  may  be  supposed 
to  typify  the  hanging  down  of  the  head  before  '*  man 
goeth  to  his  long  home"  (see  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. 
Capparidacen). — Kitto,  s.  v.  Abiyonidi.    See  Hyssop. 

Caper'naiim  (Kavtpvaovfi ;  Lachm.  [with  Codex 
B]  Ka0apvaov/i,  as  if  Q^na  ^fiS,  '*  village  of  Nahum" 
[from  some  unknown  person  of  that  name] ;  Syriac, 
Cnretonian  Kaaphar  Nachum^  Peshito  Kaphar  No- 
chum ;  Vulg.  Caphamaum\  the  name  of  a  Galilaean 
city  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many  acts  and  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ  (see  Stuart,  Capernaum  cu 
the  Scene  of  Christ's  Miracles,  2d  ed.  London,  1864). 
There  is  no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or 
Apocrypha,  but  the  passage  Isa.  ix,  1  [viii,  28]  is  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Matthew.  The  word  Caphar  in  the 
name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of  late  foun- 
dation. See  Caphar-.  There  is  named,  however,  by 
the  rabbins  (Midrash,  Koheleth,  fol.  89,  col.  4)  a  place 
called  Kephar-Nachum  (Qin5  *iB3),  which  Reland 
(Palopst.  p.  689)  presumes  to  be  the  Capernaum  of  tho 
Gospels  (see  Otho,  Lex.  Rahb.  p.  118).  Josephus  also 
mentions  a  remarkable  fountain,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Capihamaum  (Katfkapvaovfi),  watering  the  fertile 
"  plain  of  Gennesareth"  (^War,  iii,  10, 8);  as  also  a  vil- 
lage by  the  name  of  Cephamome  (Knpapvufirf)  in  the 
same  region  (Life,  72).  Ptolemy  aleo  (v,  16,  4)  calls 
it  Capamaum  (Kairapvaovfi).  Another  Capernaum  is 
menti(«ied  by  William  of  Tyre  (De  BeUo  8acr.  x,  26) 
on  the  Kishon,  six  leagues  from  Cssarea.  * 

After  the  expulsion  of  Jesus  from  Nazareth  (Luke 
iv,  16-31 ;  Matt,  iv,  13-16),  where  he  was  "  brought 
up,"  Capernaum  became  emphatically  his  "  own  city  ;'* 
it  was  when  he  returned  thither  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "  at  home"  (Mark  ii,  1 ;  such  is  the  force  of  iv 
oUf — ^A.  V.  "in  the  house'*).  Here  he  chose  the 
evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt,  ix,  9).  The  broth- 
ers Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Capernaum 
(Mark  i,  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  imagine 
that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  near  the  town  (for,  doubt- 
less, like  true  Orientals,  these  two  fishermen  kept  close 
to  home),  while  Jesus  was  **  walking"  there,  before 
"great  multitudes"  had  learned  to  "gather  together 
unto  him,"  that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to 
make  them  forsake  all  and  follow  him  (Mark  i,  16, 17; 
comp.  28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  mira- 
cle on  th^  centurion's  servant  (Matt,  viii,  5 ;  Luke  vii, 
1),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt,  viii,  14;  Mark  i, 
80;  Luke  iv,  88),  the  paralytic  (Matt,  ix,  1;  Mark  ii, 
1 ;  Luke  v,  18),  and  the  man  afiiicted  with  an  unclean 
spirit  (Mark  i,  88 ;  Luke  iv,  88).  The  son  of  the  noble- 
man (John  iv,  46)  was,  though  resident  at  Capernaum, 
healed  by  words  which  appear  to  have  been  spoken  in 
Cana  of  Galilee.    At  Capernaum  occurred  the  emblem- 
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•ticalinddmit  ofthe  chad  (Mark  ix,  88 ;  Mattzyiii, 
1 ;  oomp.  xrii,  24) ;  and  in  the  synagogue  there  was 
apoken  the  remarkable  disooarse  of  John  vi  (see  yerse 
69).  The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  giren  to  them  by  our 
Sariour  hhnself  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  brought 
upon  them  this  heayy  denunciation:  *'And  thou,  Ca- 
pernaum, which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it 
would  have  remained  unto  this  day,'*  etc.  (Matt,  xi, 
28).     See  Oalileb,  Sba  of. 

According  to  the  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T. 
Capernaum  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Oalilee  (ttjv  irapaBakatrtTiav,  Matt,  iv,  18 ;  comp.  John 
vi,  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be  trusted 
(Cureton*s  Nitrian  Bee.  John  vi,  17),  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  to  that  sea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 

-  name  of  the  **  Lake  of  Capernaum."  (This  was  the 
case  also  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Comp.  John  vi«  1,  '*  the  Sea  of  Galilee— of  Tibe- 
rias.'*) It  was  in  or  near  the  *'land  of  Grennesaret" 
(Matt,  xiv,  84,  compared  with  John  vi,  17,  21, 24),  that 
is,  the  rich,  busy  plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  we  know  firom  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and 
fh>m  other  sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
See  Gbnnbsabbth.  Yet  it  was  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Upper  Jordan  into  the  lake  (Lightfoot, 
Hot,  Hebr.  p.  1^).  Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum 
was  lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii,  12; 
Luke  iv,  SIX  &  it^oAn  of  speech  which  would  apply  to 
the  general  level  of  the  spot,  even  if  our  Loid's  ex- 
pression, "exalted  unto  heaven"  (vt//<tf0a(ra.  Matt  xi, 
28),  had  any  reference  to  height  of  position  in  the  town 
itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  always  called  a 
"city"  (iraXic,  Matt  ix,  1 ;  Mark  i,  88) ;  had  its  own 
•3^iu^S0gue,  in  which  our  Lord  ft^nently  taught  (John 
Vi,  59;  Mark  i,  21;  Luke  iv,  88,  88)— a  synagogue 
built  by  the  centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Roman  sol 
diers  which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  in  the 
place  (Luke  vii,  1;  comp.  8;  Matt  viii,  8).  But  be- 
sides tiie  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station, 
where  the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary 
(Matt,  ix,  9;  Mark  ii,  14;  Luke  v,  27)  and  by  itiner- 
ant (Matt,  xvii,  24)  officers  (though  the  latter  passage 
probably  refers  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  temple 
tax  than  to  the  Roman  or  secular  one).     If  the  "  way 

'  of  the  sea"  was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the 
south  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xv,  889),  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  passing  to 
Galilee  and  Judsa.  It  was  also  near  the  border  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtall  (Matt,  iv, 
18).  The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fhlfiUed. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even  ven- 
tures to  fix  its  site ;  and  the  contest  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is  one  of  the 
warmest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difilcult  to 
decide,  in  sacred  topography. 

1.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl,  Retearchet,  iii,  288-294)  ex- 
poses the  errors  of  all  previous  travellers  in  their  va- 
rious attempto  to  identify  the  site  of  Capernaum ;  and 
from  a  hint  in  Quaresmius,  he  is  rather  inclined  to 
look  for  it  in  a  place  marked  only  by  a  mound  of  ruins, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Khan  Mingeh.  This  is  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  fertile  plain  (now 
called  El  Ghuweir)  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  **  the  land  of 
Gennesareth"  is  given  by  Josephus  (War,  iii,  10,  8). 
This  plain  is  a  sort  of  triangular  hollow,  formed  by  the 
retreat  of  the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  the  west- 
em  shore.  The  base  of  this  angle  is  along  the  shon, 
and  ii  about  one  hour's  journey  in  length,  wheiwf  it 


takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  trace  the  inner  sidee  ofthe 
plain.  In  thu  plain  Josephus  places  a  fountain  called 
Caphamaum :  he  says  nothing  of  the  town ;  but  if  it 
can  be  collected  fh>m  the  scriptural  intimations  that 
the  town  of  Capernaum  was  in  this  same  plain  (from 
a  comparison  of  Ifark  vi,  47,  with  John  vi,  19,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  at  least  six  miles  from  the  N.E. 
shore),  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  fountain 
was  not  far  frt>m  the  town,  and  took  its  name  there- 
from. In  this  plain  there  are  now  two  fountains,  one 
called  'Ain  et-Tin,  the  "  Spring  of  the  Fig,"  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  vegetetion  and  overhung 
by  a  fig-tree,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Near 
this  are  several  other  springs,  the  water  of  which  ia 
said  to  be  brackish;  but  Burckhaidt,  who  rested  for 
some  time  under  the  great  fig-tree,  describes  the  water 
of  the  main  source  as  sweet  This  is  the  fountain 
which  Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  regard  as  that  whi(^ 
Josephus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Caphamaum. 
M.  De  Saulcy,  however,  contends,  in  his  usual  confi- 
dent manner,  against  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robinson 
{Narrative^  ii,  857-865).  In  the  new  edition  of  his 
Ruearchm  (iii,  848),  Dr.  Robinson  reviews  the  argu- 
ments and  reafiirms  his  position.  Three  miles  south, 
toward  the  other  extremity  of  the  plain,  is  the  other 
large  spring,  called  'Ain  el  Mudauwarah,  the  "  Round 
Fountain" — a  large  and  beautifril  fountain  rising  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  western  line  of  hills.  This 
Pococke  took  to  be  the  Fountain  of  Capernaum,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  adopt  this  con- 
clusion. The  "  Round  Fountain"  is  a  mOe  and  a  half 
frova.  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  considerable  stream 
with  fish.  Whichever  of  these  fountains  be  that  of 
Caphamaum,  we  should  look  for  some  traces  of  an.  an- 
cient town  in  the  vicinity,  and,  finding  them,  should 
be  justified  in  supposing  tiiat  they  formed  the  remains 
of  Capernaum.  The  only  ancient  remains  of  any  kind 
near  the  Round  Fountain  are  some  large  volcanic 
blocks  strewed  over  the  plain,  or  piled  together  with 
little  architectural  order.  But  near  the  'Ain  et-Ttn  ia 
the  low  mound  of  rains,  occupying  a  considerable  dr- 
cumference,  which,  if  Capernaum  were  situated  in 
this  plain,  oflbr  the  best  probability  of  being  the  r^ 
mains  of  the  doomed  city ;  and  if  these  be  all  its  re- 
mains, it  has,  according  to  that  doom,  been  brought 
low  indeed.  Near  the  fountain  is  also  a  khan,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Khan  Minyeh  to  the  spot  This 
khan  is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  onoe  a  large  and  well- 
built  stracture.  Close  on  the  north  of  this  khan,  and 
of  the  fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
come  do¥m  quite  to  the  lake,  and  form  the  northern 
termination  of  the  plain.  It  is  importent  to  add  that 
Quaresmius  expressly  states  that  in  his  day  the  place 
called  by  the  .AJabe  Memch  (i.  e.  Minyeh)  was  regards 
ed  as  marking  the  site  of  Capernaum  (Elucid,  Terr, 
Sanct,  ii,  864).  The  mention  by  Josephus  (L>/e,  72) 
of  a  village  called  Kephamomey  situated  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Tarichsa,  will  agree  with 
either  location  of  Capernaum.  Willibald,  however 
(Fiita,  16, 17),  passed  successively,  on  his  way  fitNU 
Tiberias  to  tlie  Upper  Jordan,  through  Magdala,  Ca- 
pernaum, Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  which  would  locate 
Capernaum  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain,  if  (as  ap- 
pears tme)  this  also  contained  Chorazin.  The  latt^ 
may  have  been  immediately  on  the  shore,  and  Caper- 
naum at  a  little  distance  from  it  (Luke  ix,  57 ;  comp. 
Matt  viii,  18, 19),  as  is  the  case  at  the  southem  spring, 
but  not  the  northem.  The  arguments  in  fovor  dT 
KJum  Minifek  may  be  found  in  Robinson's  Refearcket 
(new  ed.  ii,  408  sq. ;  iii,  844-858).  They  are  chiefly 
founded  on  Joeephus's  account  of  the  fountain  and  of 
his  visit  to  Cephamome,  which  Dr.  R.  would  identify 
with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the  testimo- 
nies of  successive  travellers  from  Arculfris  to  Quares- 
mius, whose  notices  Dr.  B.  interprets— often,  it  must 
be  oonfessed,  not  without  difikulty— in  Tthwao^  to 
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Khaa  MinTeh.  The  fbantain  Caphammnm,  which  Jo- 
•ephos  mentioiis  CWar^  iii,  10,  8)  in  «  rery  emphfttic 
Bunner  as  a  chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of 
Gennesaieth  and  as  abounding  with  fish,  would,  how- 
ever, certainly  answer  better  to  the  **  Round  Fountain'* 
than  to  a  spring  so  doee  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one 
end  of  the  district  as  is  'Ain  et-Tin.  The  claim  of  Khan 
Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later  traveller 
(Bonar,  p.  437-41),  as  also  by  Van  de  Velde  (^Memoir,  p. 
301,  S02)  and  Thomson  (^Land  and  Book,  i,  642  sq.). 
Another  objection  to  the  site  of  Khan  Mioyeh  is  that 
the  ancient  town  of  Ciniiereth  appears  to  hare  lain 
north  of  Capernaum,  and  in  this  same  plain  of  Genne- 
ssreth  [see  Cinsereth]  ;  from  which  it  is  most  natu- 
re! to  infer  that  (Capernaum  lay  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  plain  (at  'Ain  el  Mudauwarah),  and  Cinnereth  at 
the  northem  CAin  et-Thi).  In  that  case,  the  approach 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples  to  Capernaum  through  the 
plah  of  Gennesareth  (Matt,  xir,  84)  was  from  the 
north,  the  direction  most  lilcely  in  coming  from  theur 
last  point  on  the  nortli-eastem  shore  of  the  lake ;  fw 
then  the  disciples  would  have  fallen  short  of  their  des- 
tmation,  owing  to  the  head  wind,  and,  after  landing, 
first  traversed  the  plain.  The  site  of  Abu  Shusheh, 
however,  is  in  some  respects  more  likely  to  have  given 
name  to  the  plain,  If  that  of  the  ancient  Cinnereth, 
which  will  thus  be  distinguished  ftt>m  the  localities  of 
Capernaum  and  Chorazin.     See  Bbthsaida. 

2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the  other 
dsimant,  Tell  Bvm,  containing  ruins  (very  extensive, 
according  to  Bonar,  p.  415  sq.)  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions covering  a  space  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quar- 
ter wide,  on  a  point  of  the  shore  projecting  into  the 
lake,  and  backed  by  very  gently  rising  ground.  The 
shapeless  remains  are  piled  up  in  confusion  all  along 
the  shore,  and  are  much  more  striking  than  those  of 
any  otlaer  city  on  this  part  of  the  lake.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  houses  were  all  built  of  basalt,  quite 
Uack  and  very  compact,  but  rudely  cut.  The  stones 
of  the  temple,  synagogue,  or  churdi,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  are  of  beautiftil  marble,  cut  from  the  moun- 
tahis  to  the  north-west  (Thomson,  i,  540).  The  ruins 
are  described  by  Bobinson  (JResearchet,  iii,  297  sq.). 
Rather  more  than  three  mQes  fiuther  north  is  the  point 
at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the  north  of  the  lake.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum  date  from  about  1675. 
The  principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original — **Caphar"  havhig 
g^ven  place  to  "  Tell.**  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Joee- 
pbus  on  this  side  (Jxmda  of  the  Bible,  U,  189-149).  See 
also  Bitter  (JBrdk.  xv,  885-848),  who  supports  the  same 
kwality,  as  do  also  Van  de  Velde,  Bonar,  and  Thom- 
ion.  Against  Tell  Hum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  seem  almost  conclusive :  (1)  It  is 
not  near  the  boundary-line  between  Zebulon  and 
Napbtali,  as  appears  to  be  required  by  Matt,  iv,  18. 
(2)  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been  on  the  highway  to 
Damascus  (see  above),  for  the  mountains  are  so  near 
the  shore  as  to  preclude  this,  while  a  thoroughfare  still 
exists  {faroogh  the  plain  at  the  south.  (8)  It  is  rather 
too  near  the  bead  of  the  lake  fbr  the  scriptural  notices, 
and  apparently  in  the  wrong  direction  fh>m  the  plain 
^Gennesareth.  (4)  It  does  not  by  any  means  so  well 
nrit  the  indications  in  Josephus  of  the  position  of  the 
ipring  of  Caphamaum  and  village  of  Cephamome : 
(br  [1]  the  latter  was  near  a  swampy  ground  (evident- 
ly, f^om  the  numerous  springs,  in  the  loamy  plain), 
and  at  no  great  distance  fh)m  Tiberias  (or,  at  farthest, 
TWichsa) ;  [2]  the  fountain  was  a  prominent  feature 
M  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  which  extended  along  the 
lake  fbr  three  mUea,  apparently  midway.  To  these  ar- 
ganients  it  may  again  be  replied :  (a)  The  language  of 
tbe  Evangelist  respecting  the  proximity  of  the  bound- 
sy-line  is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly,  since  none  of  the 
places  in  qnestioa  were  really  situated  on  the  border. 
(h)  There  is  room  enough  for  a  road  along  the  shore 
\ff  Tdl  Hftm,  fbr  the  shortest  route  to  the  head  of  the 


lake  actually  lies  through  it  (c)  The  Scripture  no- 
tices most  in  question  relate  to  the  miracle  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  the  scene  of  which  may  have 
been  on  the  shore  south-east  of  Bethesda,  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  in  that  case  Christ^s  return  to  Capernaum 
may  have  been  from  the  south  through  the  plain  of 
Genneeanth.  (d)  The  misadventure  of  Josephus  may 
have  happened  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and 
the  place  into  which  he  was  borne  was  a  "village" 
merely,  not  a  large  city  like  Capernaum,  although 
the  name  of  the  latter  may  naturally  have  included 
adjacent  localities,  as  we  know  it  was  extended  to  the 
entire  plain. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  decide  in 
favor  of  Tell  Hihn  as  the  site  of  Capernaum,  in  view 
of  the  similarity  of  name,  and  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive ruins  there ;  and  this  conclusion  is  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  almost  certain  position  of  Chorazin  at 
Bir-Kerazeh,  a  littie  to  the  N.W.  (See  Journal  Sac, 
Zi^.Oct.l854,p.l62sq.;  July,  1855,  p.  854  sq. ;  5<W. 
Sacra,  April,  1855,  p.  268  sq. ;  Lond.  Atkencnnn,  Feb.  24, 
March31,1866;  i9<tt<2.tt.Jrr»^.1867,iv).  SeeCHORAZUi. 

Capers,  William,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  St.  Thomas's 
Parish,  S.  C,  Jan.  26, 1790.  In  1805  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  the  South-Carolina  College,  but 
left  college  before  the  time  of  graduation,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry 
in  the  South-Carolina  Conference  in  1809,  and  located 
in  1815.  He  was  readmitted  to  the  Conference  in  1818, 
and  was  first  elected  to  Gefieral  Conference  in  1820, 
and  was  sent  as  delegate  from  the  American  Method- 
ist Church  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
1828.  H is  subsequent  posts  of  duty  were,  professor  of 
Evidences  of  Christianity  in  Columbia  College,  1885; 
editor  of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  1886-40; 
missionary  secretary  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1840-44 ;  superintendent 
of  colored  missions  in  the  Southern  States  hi  1844. 
In  May,  1844,  Dr.  Capers  attended  the  General  Con- 
ference held  at  New  York  as  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  South-Carolina  Conference.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  great  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  Methods 
ist  Episcop^  Church  came  to  its  crisis  in  tbe  division 
of  that  body.  Dr.  Capers  took  the  Southern  view  of 
the  question,  and  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  At  the  General  Conference  of  that 
Church  held  in  1844  he  was  elected  bishop.  The  re-  * 
mainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
bishop's  oflice,  -^phich  he  filled  with  pre-eminent  digni- 
ty, diligence,  aiid  success.  Dr.  Capen  came  of  a  Hu- 
guenot family,  and  his  father  did  gallant  service  in  the 
Revolution.  His  house  was  one  of  the  homes  of  Asbury 
and  the  early  Methodist  preachen.  In  the  ministiy  his 
rise  was  rapid,  and  his  useflilness  and  popularity  con- 
stantiy  increased.  His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  was 
sanctified  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  though 
generally  smooth  and  graceful,  was  at  times  powerful, 
and  even  overwhelming.  He  was  always  refined  and 
elevated  in  thought  and  life,  and  labored  with  earnest 
fidelity  for  his  Master's  cause.  His  activity  of  mind 
and  perseverance,  together  with  the  weight  of  his  mor- 
al power,  gave  him  great  influence  in  his  Conference 
and  in  the  Church.  He  died  in  Anderson,  S.  C,  Jan. 
29, 1855.  He  left  no  literary  remains  except  an  auto- 
biography (prefixed  to  Dr.  Wightman*s  lA/e  of  Ca- 
pers); Catechism*  for  the  Negro  Missions;  Short  Ser- 
mons and  True  Tales  for  Children  (edited  by  Dr.  Sum- 
mere,  Nashville,  18roo).— Summere,  Sketches  of  EnA- 
nent  Itinerants,  p.  75;  Wightman,  lAfe  of  W,  Capers, 
D.D,  (Nashville,  1859,  12mo);  Sprague,  Annals,  vii, 
460. 

Cape  TO'wn,  the  capital  of  the  English  posses- 
sions at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  erected  into  a  bish- 
op's see  of  the  English  Church  in  1847.    The  see  owes 
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its  existence  to  the  mtmiflcence  of  Mi8#6urdettCoutts. 
The  first  bishop  -was  Robert  Gray,  D.D.,  of  Stockton, 
consecrated  at  Westminster,  June  29, 1847,  who  is  still 
the  incumbent.  The  bishop  of  Cape  Town  is  the  me- 
tropolitan of  the  Anglican  (Uoceses  in  South  Africa,  of 
which,  in  1867,  there  were  the  following,  besides  Cape 
Town :  Natal,  esUblished  1868 ;  Mauritius,  1854 ;  Gra- 
ham's Town,  1856 ;  St.  Helena,  1862 ;  Orange  River 
State,  1863;  Central  Africa,  1863.  The  Wesleyan 
missions  in  the  district  of  Cape  Town  embraced,  in 
1866, 10  circuits,  25  chapels,  12  other  preaching-places, 
9  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  201  subordi- 
nate paid  and  unpaid  agents,  1510  members,  211  on 
trial  for  membership,  2680  scholars  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  6988  attendants  on  public  worship.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  at  Cape  Town  a  vicar  apostolic  (bishop 
in  partibus),  whose  diocese  embraces  about  half  a  doz- 
en churches. — Landon,  Eccl.  Did.  ii,  560.  See  Africa. 
Caphar-  (the  Latinized  form  of  the  Heb.  prefix 
"*1B3,  JTe/hr',  the  "construct form"  of  Kaphar%  ^DS, 
Arom  the  root  of  the  same  form  signifying  "  to  cover," 
Gesenius,  Thesatir,  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Bible  (and  still  oftener  in  later  or 
rabbinical  Hebrew)  to  denote  a  village  or  collection  of 
dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (Reland,  PalcBtt,  p.  516). 
See  Ib-.  Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet" 
{Palest,  App.  §  87),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from 
those  of  CkawaA,  ChaUer,  Bayitk,  and  other  similar 
words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times : 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  25,  Cant,  vii,  11,  and  1  Sam.  vi,  18  (in 
the  last  the  pointing  being  different,  Ko'pher,  *1Q9) ; 
but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable  us  to  fix  any 
special  force  to  the  word.  In  names  of  places,  it  occurs 
in  Chephar-Ammoitai,  Chbfhirah,  Caphar-sala- 
MA,  and  those  here  following ;  also  Capernaum,  Ca- 
PARCOTiA,  etc.  But  the  num  ber  of  places  compounded 
therewith  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  shows  that  the 
name  became  a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  Biblical  history.  See  the  words  begin- 
ning with  Kkphar-.  In  Arabic,  the  corresponding 
local  epithet  Kefr  is  in  frequent  use  (see  the  lists  in 
Robinson's  Betearchei,  iii,  Append.). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Caphar&bis  (Ka0apaj3ic),  a  town  of  IdumsBa, 
with  a  very  strong  wall,  surrendered  by  the  citizens 
to  Cerealis,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  after  a  siege  thus 
rendered  unexpectedly  short  (Josephus,  War^  iv,  9, 9). 
Reland  (Palast.  p.  684)  thinks  it  the  Kephar-BUh  (q. 
V.)  of  the  rabbins ;  but  Schwarz  refers  it  to  the  Ke- 
phar-Abut  (D13K  IfiD)  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Sanhedr,  ii),  and  finds  it  in  the  well  near  Gedor,  in 
Wady  Surar  (meaning  apparently  that  marked  on  Van 
de  Velde's  Map  a  little  south-east  of  Ekron),  which  he 
says  is  still  called  "the  Spring  of  Abis."  This  posi- 
tion, however,  seems  too  northerly. 

Caphftrath.    See  Kephar-Akko. 

Capharbarttoha  (prob.  for  ^3^3  *^&5,  villoffe  of 
hkssinff;  but  different  trom  the  "valley  of  blessing" 
[see  Bbrachah],  named  in  2  Chron.  xx,  26),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Jerome  (Ep.  86)  as  overlooking  the  des- 
ert of  Sodom,  and  traditionally  held  to  be  the  place 
where  Abraham  inteiceded  with  Jehovah  for  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xviii,  16 ;  xix,  28).  The  name 
also  occurs  (in  various  forms)  in  several  other  ancient 
notices  (Reland,  Pakut,  p.  685).  It  is  probably  the 
modem  Beni  iVotm,  an  eminence  on  very  high  ground, 
three  or  fbur  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  Retearches^ 
ii,  189).  The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since 
the  days  of  Iffandeville  (Trav.  p.  68). 

Capharcotia.    See  Caparcotia. 

Caphardagon.    See  Bbth-dagon. 

Caphareooho.    See  Kephar-Akko. 

CapharetSBa,  a  village  of  Samaria,  the  native 
place  of  the  heretic  Menander,  according  to  Justin 


Martyr  {ILawxapirata^  ApoL  ii),  but  Eusebins  {EctL 
ffist,  iii,  26)  cites  the  name  somewhat  differently 
(Kairaparraia),  and  Theodoret  (Compmd.  Hceret.  Fab. 
ii)  has  Chabm  (Kajiptd) ;  so  that  the  place  is  altogeth- 
er doubtful. 

CaphargamiUa  (prob.  village  of  the  canul),  a  vil- 
lage said  to  have  been  situated  20  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  the  native  place  of  the  presbyter  Lucian,  who 
wrote  the  memoir  concerning  the  remains  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, about  the  fifth  century  (Reland,  PaleesL  p.  688); 
but  thought  by  Cotovicus  (/fm.  p.  284)  to  be  the  name 
of  a  person.     See  Capharsalama. 

CaphamJSiim.    See  Capernaum. 

Caphararla.    See  Capharorsa. 

Capharorsa,  a  place  (l!iairap6paa  fbr  Ka^opop- 
<rd)  named  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  Idumea  west  of 
the  Jordan,  and  thought  by  Reland  (Palctst.  p.  690)  to 
tw  the  Capkararia  (or  Cepenria)  placed  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  between  JeruuBalem  and  Ashkalon.  See 
Ceperaria.  It  is  possibly  the  same  with  Caphar- 
Zacharia  (q.  v.). 

Capharsliba.    See  Ahtipatris. 

Capharsal'ama  (Xa^paaXapa  v.  r.  TLa^apoa- 
papcif  appar.  for  K^^l^  *^fi3,  "village  of  peace"),  a 
place  where  Nicanor's  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Ju- 
das Maccabasus  (1  Mace,  vii,  81).  Josephus,  in  the 
parallel  account  {Ant.  xii,  10,  4),  calls  it  a  village 
(Kut^rj  Ka^apaaXapd).  Reland  suggests  (Palatt.  p. 
690)  that  it  may  have  been  the  same  with  the  Caphar 
Gamala  (q.  v.)  where  the  presbyter  Lucian  was  bean, 
or  the  Caphar-temelia  mentioned  in  his  writings.  Ho 
also  adduces  an  allusion  from  the  Talmud  {Aboda  So' 
ra^  folio  44,  col.  4)  to  a  wine-growing  village,  Kfphar- 
Salam  (pbv  *^&3),  doubtless  the  same.  From  the  fu- 
gitives in  the  above  battle  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
"city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  been  near 
Jerusalem ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  it  was  the  village 
near  Siloam  (q.  v.),  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kffr- 
seltcdn.  Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla,  on  the  Sa- 
maritan boundary  {Gesch,  Itr.  iv,  368,  note),  but  this  is 
quite  arbitraiy. 

Caphar-Sorech.    See  Sorek. 
Caphart5ba.    See  Eephar-Tebi. 

Caphar-Zaoharias  ("village  of  Zacbarias"),  a 
place  mentioned  by  Sozomen  {fliat.  Eccl.  ix,  17)  as 
lying  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  apparently 
visited  by  Willibald  on  his  way  from  Gaza  to  Hebron 
{Travels^  p.  20,  Bohn).  It  seems  to  have  been  differ- 
ent from  the  Bath-Zacharias  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace,  vi,  32)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  xii,  9,  4).  It  is 
probably  the  modem  Kefr  Zekaria  (Robinson,  Be- 
searckea,  ii,  34),  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  Wady 
Surot,  opposite  Tell  Zacharia,  about  half  way  between 
Jerusalem  and  Ashkelon  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii, 
192).     See  Capharorsa. 

Caphen^'atha  (Xa<f>€va9a),  a  place  apparently 
close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
repaired  by  Jonathan  Maccabsus  (1  Mace,  xii,  37). 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Ktl'^dfiS,  kaph' 
nitha^,  the  Chaldee  word  for  the  tmripe  date  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  col.  1071),  and  thus  has  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence with  the  names  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates), 
Bethphage  (house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
itself,  on  which  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying 
to  the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place  (comp.  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  256). 

CaphSthra  (Ka^f^po),  a  pretentious  little  town 
(\l/evdowo\ixviov)  in  Upper  Idumna,  apparently  not 
£Eir  from  Capharabis  (q.  v.),  taken  and  burnt  by  Cerea- 
lis, the  genera)  of  Vespasian  (Josephus,  ITar,  iv,  9,  9). 
The  name  occun  with  considerable  variety  in  the 
texts  (Ka0e^oa/iic,  etc.,  HudsQU,  in  loc.)^  and  Petms 
ApoUonius  {De  exdd,  Hieros,  iii,  65)  gives  it  simply 
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as  Cc^pkara,  from  which  it  seems  possible  that  the 
Bcriptuial  GHKPUtBAH  (q.  T.)  may  be  intended. 

Caphi'ra  (Ka^tipa),  a  place  whose  inhabitants 
returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  19) ;  evidently  the 
Chephibah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  ii,  25). 

Caph'thorim  (1  Chron.  1, 12).    See  Caphtobim. 

Caph'tor  (Heb.  Kaphtor\  ^"iFiM  C^Pl^S  in 
Dent],  a  cht^plety  as  in  Amos  ix,  1,  etc. ;  Sept.  Kaw- 
va^ocia,ynlg.  Cappadoad)^  a  maritime  countoy  thrice 
mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Philistines 
(Deot  ii,  28 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  4 ;  Amos  ix,  7),  who  are  once 
called  Caphtorim  (Dent,  ii,  28),  as  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x,  14 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  12).  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  exact  situation  of  that  conntiy  (see 
^rnoni^  Onom,  F.  T,  p.  441).     See  Caphtorim. 

1.  The  general  opinion  that  Oaphthor  was  Cappado- 
eia  (not  ib»  city  Cappadoda,  or  Capkiora  in  Phoenicia, 
gee  Scholtz,  Lot.  v,  466)  is,  npon  the  whole,  founded 
more  on  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the 
Septnagint  and  the  Targoms,  than  on  any  sound  argu- 
ment  (see  Bochart,  Phakg^  iv,  82;  Miller,  Syntoffm, 
Bemeneut,  p.  167  sq. ;  Strauss,  ad  Zephamohy  p.  47). 
Against  this  opinion  have  been  urged :  (1)  The  author- 
ity of  Joeephus  {AfU.  i,  6, 2),  who  seems  to  seek  Caph- 
tor  somewhere  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  (2)  that 
the  Caphtorim  came  originally  from  Egypt,  from 
which  Cappadocia  is  so  fkr  removed  that  it  seems  high- 
ly unprobable  that  an  Egyptian  colony  should  first 
have  emigrated  thither,  and  then  again  removed  to 
Palestine,  still  more  remote;  (8)  that  Caphtor  and 
Cappadocia  are  Tory  dissimilar  names  (but  see  Heeren 
in  the  CommenU,  Soe,  GoU.  xiii,  88;  Jablonsky,  Opusc, 
ill,  1  sq. ;  Gesenins,  Thesaur.  p.  709 ;  E6ster,  Erlduter. 
p.  157  sq.)  even  in  sound;  (4)  that  Caphtor  is  (Jer. 
xlvii,  4)  designated  as  an  island  C^K),  though  *^K  some- 
thnee  also  signifies  a  coast.     See  Cappadocia. 

1  Others  again,  as  Calmet  (Dissert,  mar  VOrigme 
da  PhiHttms,  p.  821),  and  still  more  Lackemacher 
iObser.  PMl.  p.  2, 11  sq.),  bare  tried  to  prove  that  the 
Philistines  derived  their  origin  fhmi  the  bland  of 
Crde  (so  BoeenmOller,  Alterth.  II,  ii,  868;  iii,  885; 
Movers,  PhOm,  ij  28;  Lengerke,  Ken,  i,  194;  Ewald, 
Getch,  Ttr.  i,  880 ;  Tuch,  Gen.  p.  248 ;  Hitzig,  Zu  Zeph. 
ii,  6 ;  Berthean,  Isr.  Gesek.  p.  187 ;  Enobel,  Gen.  p.  110; 
DelHzsch,  Gen,  p.  290;  FOffst,  Handu^.  s.  v.),  because 
—{1)  Caphtor  Is  with  Jeremiah  an  island ;  (2)  the 
proper  name  of  the  Philistines  is  D*^ri';}S,  KeretMm', 
'^Cherethites"  (Ezek.  xxv,  16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  5 ;  1  Sam.  x, 
14) ;  (8)  a  city  Aptera  existed  hi  Crote  (Strabo,  x,  479 ; 
Pliny,  iv,  20).  The  Sept,  however,  evidently  makes 
a  di^ction  between  the  Caphtorim  and  Cherethim ; 
nor  is  it  probable  either  that  a  small  Island  like  Crete 
should  be  able  to  send  forth  thus  early  so  large  a  body 
of  emigrants  as  must  have  landed  on  the  territories  of 
the  Avim,  so  as  to  be  able  to  expel  them  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  country,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  would 
allofr  a  sea&ring  race  like  the  Cretans  to  settle  in 
their  vidnity  (see  Hdck,  Kreta,  p.  867).     See  Cbkte. 

8.  By  far  more  probable  is  Calmet's  previous  opin- 
ion (found  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Comment,  on  Gene- 
w,  but  which  he  afterward  recalled),  that  Caphtor  is 
the  island  of  Cypnti,  From  the  geographical  situation 
of  that  island,  it  may  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  very  early  period,  and  they  may  have  sent 
colonies  thither,  who  afterward  removed,  fh>m  some 
reason  or  other,  to  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine  bor- 
dering on  Egypt.  Swinton  (Jnecr.  CU,  Oxon.  1750,  p. 
78, 86)  actually  found  on  that  island  an  ancient  Phoe- 
nidan  coin,  with  the  inscription  which  he  read  **  Kab- 
dor^  0^*^33),  not  very  unlike  Kaphtor;  but  in  the 
Attgememe  Lit.  Zetivng  (Leips.  1825, 1, 440)  it  has  been 
proved  that  Swinton  was  mistaken  In  the  reading  of 
thai  hiscription  (see  Gesenius,  Man.  Phoan.  ii,  820). 
()ppQsed  to  this  identification  also  is  the  &ct  that  the 


Cyprians  are  elsewhere  (Gen.  x,  4)  called  Chittim  (q. 
v.).     See  Ctpbus. 

4.  A  still  more  probable  identification  is  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  Egypt :  either  (1)  the  coast  of  the  Egyp- 
tian DdkL  (Stark,  Gaxa^p.  76) ;  (2)  Damktta  (Saadias, 
Arab,  Vers.,  which  has  "Dimyat;"  Haine,  Obs.  Sac, 
ii,  6, 10) ;  or  (3)  part  of  Morocco  west  of  E^rypt  (Qua- 
trem^.  Jour,  des  Savans,  1846,  p.  265).  The  position 
of  the  countr}',  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  in  Egypt,  or  near  to  it  in 
Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is 
excluded  by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.  In  Jer. 
xlvii,  4,  the  expression  "nin^D  *^K  ("  country  of  Caph- 
tor*') has  a  wider  signification  than  an  insular  location ; 
iois  the  term  "^ift  denotes  any  maritime  land,  whether 
coast  or  island,  as  in  the  expression  Gentile  shores 
(D^iWl  "i^X,  Gen.  x,  5),  by  which  the  northern  coasts 
afid  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  in- 
tended, the  former.  In  part  at  least,  being  certainly  in- 
cluded. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (Q^)  by  Nahnm  in  the  de- 
scription of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii,  8).  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  expression  in  Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  mari- 
time position  of  the  Philistines  (comp.  Ezek.  xxv,  16), 
and  that  Caphtor  is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphto- 
rim. Forf  ter  (EpUt,  ad  Michael,  p.  17  sq.)  thinks  that 
the  Caphtorim  had  lived  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  some- 
where about  Damietta  (comp.  Benjamhi  of  Tudela,  p. 
121,  Bohn).  From  hence  he  supposes  a  colony  of  that 
people,  and  theur  brethren  and  easterly  neighbors,  the 
CasluMm,  had  gone  forth,  in  the  period  between  the 
first  wars  of  the  world  (described  in  Gen.  xiv)  and  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Palestine,  under  the  name  of  Philistines,  after  having 
expelled  the  Avim  (q.  v.),  who  lived  about  Gaza. 
But  in  subsequent  times,  Forster  thinks,  these  new 
Philistines  had  again  sent  a  colony  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Lapethus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Thb 
colony  he  identifies  with  the  Ethiopians,  who  lived, 
according  to  Herodotus  (vii,  88),  upon  the  island. 
"Following  out  these  suggestions,  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole  Qn  the  Encydopcsdia  Britannica,  8th  ed.,  article 
Egypt,  p.  419),  after  a  conjecture  In  Heinii  Disserti, 
Soar,  p.  210  sq.,  has  proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  Coptos  (Koirro^),  which, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hieroglyphics 
KebtUj  probably  pronounced  Kubt  (Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Inschr,  pi.  xxxviii,  No.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic  Kep- 
to,  Arab.  KvfL  The  shnilarity  of  name  is  so  great 
that  it  alone  might  satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence 
of  Atyvwroc,  as  if  A7a  yvirr<5ci  to  '^I^B?  ''tf^  unless  ''K 
refer  to  the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We 
must  not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptoe: 
it  must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  prob- 
ably in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  thaq  under 
the  Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  In  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  In  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen. 
and  Chron.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the' 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.     See  Egtpt. 

"The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or  the 
Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  event  of 
great  importance,  and  this  supposition  receives  support 
from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  and 
Chron.,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  Philistines  are  said 
to  have  come  forth  ftx>m  the  Casluhim  —  *  the  Caslu- 
him,  whence  came  forth  the  Philistines  and  the  Caph- 
torim* —where  the  Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Philistin^  and  Caphtorim  both  came  fh>m  the  Caslu- 
him. Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition, 
for  the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  tatm  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  be«n  very  remote, 
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siiice  the  Philistines  were  alremdj  eitablished  in  Pales- 
tine in  Abratiam*s  time  (Qen.  xxi,  82,  34).  The  evi- 
dence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  ia  indirect, 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes  us  yet  fkrther 
back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philis- 
tines and  kindred  nations  were  cognate  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  so  different  from  them  in  manners  that  they 
must  have  separated  before  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  the  latter  had  attained  that  development  in 
which  they  continued  throughout  the  period  to  which 
their  monuments  belong.  We  find  from  the  sculp- 
tures of  Rameses  III  at  Medinet  Ab6  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, about  1200  B.C.,  were  at  war  with  the  Philis- 
tines, the  Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea, 
and  that  other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercena- 
ries. The  Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically 
cognate,  and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok- 
karu  and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate, 
and  fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  rea- 
son to  l)elieve  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  have  lieen  held  to  be  the  Cherethim 
of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the  Qreeks,  in- 
habiting Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of  Palestine 
also  (Encyclop.  Brit,  s.  v.  Egypt,  p.  462).  All  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculptures.  This  evidence  points,  therefore,  to  the 
spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians  at 
a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is  not  alone  spoken 
of  in  the  record  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines,  but 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Phcenicians  that  they  came  from 
the  Erythriean  Sea  [see  Arabia],  and  we  must  look 
ibr  the  primsBval  seat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead 
us  mainly  to  place  the  Cusbites  and  the  Ethiopians. 
See  Cu8H.  The  difference  of  the  Philistines  fh>m  the 
E.i^yptians  in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
evident  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible 
we  learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
sider our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  belong  to  be 
positively  true  in  their  particular  case.  It  is  probable 
that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had  not  yet  attained 
that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  afterward  so  eminently 
characterized  the  descendants  of  those  which  formed 
the  Egyptian  nation.  The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos 
(ix,  7)  seem  to  indicate  a  deliverance  of  the  Philistines 
from  bondage.  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians  there 
is  worthy  of  note :  they  are  perhaps  spoken  of  as  a  de- 
graded people.  The  intention  appears  to  be  to  show 
that  Israel  was  not  the  only  nation  which  had  been 
providentially  led  from  one  country  to  another  where 
it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition  would  seem  to 
imply  oppression  preceding  the  migration.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return 
to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans,  probably  the  Lehabim, 
or  Lubim,  from  whose  name  Libya,  etc,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty, Necher6phte  or  Necherdchis,  in  the  earliest  age  of 
EgypUan  history,  B.C.  dr.  2600  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag,  2d 
ed.  p.  100, 101)"  (Smith,  Diet.  s.  v.).    See  Philistine. 

Caph'torlm  (Heb.  Kaphtorim\  Q'^'^'n^S ;  Gen.  x, 
14,  Sept.  ra^opwi>,  Vulg.  Caphlorim;  Deut  ii,  23, 
KamradoKfc,  Cappadoces,  A.  V.  "  Caphtorims ;"  1 
Chron.  i,  12,  Xafopulfi  v.  r.  Ka^opuifi^  Caphthorimj 
"  Caphthorim"),  the  inhabitants  of  Caphtor  (q.  v.). 

Caplstranus,  Johanhbs  {Giowmni  de  Capittrcmo), 
a  Franciscan,  was  bom  at  Capistrano,  in  the  Abruzzi, 
June  23, 1886.  Political  troubles,  during  which  he  was 
imprisoned,  led  him  to  quit  the  world,  and  to  usume  the 
Franciscan  habit.  He  led  a  life  of  extreme  austerity, 
sleeping  only  three  hours  a  day,  and  eating  but  once 
daily,  without  toucliing  flesh,  for  thirty-six  years.  He 
was  made  Inquisitor  at  Rome,  especially  against  the 


Fnitricem(q.v.);  and  Cave  states  thai,  <*  heading  the 
army  of  Crusaders,  as  tliey  were  called,  he  endeavored 
to  root  out  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  actually 
burned  to  the  ground  eighty-six  villages  of  the  Fratri- 
celli  in  Campania."  Pope  Eugenins  lY  sent  him  in 
1439  as  nuncio  to  Sicily,  and  employed  him  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  seeking  to  effect  a  union  be- 
tween the  Qreek  and  Latin  Churches.  In  1448  Nich- 
olas y  sent  him  on  a  crusade  into  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary against  the  Hussites.  After  this  he  stirred  up  a 
crusade  against  the  Turics,  and  in  1466,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  raised  for  the  relief  of 
Belgrade,  then  besieged  by  Moliammed  II,  he  cairied 
the  standard  in  the  very  foremost  of  the  fi^t,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1466,  at 
Villach,  in  Carinthia.  Alexander  YII  beatified  him 
in  1690,  and  he  was  canonised  by  Benedict  XIII  in 
1724.  Among  his  works  are :  (1.)  Depqpa  et  conciSi^ 
tive  EccksitB^  cmctorilatej  against  tiie  Fathers  of  Basle 
(Venice,  1680,  4to) ;  and  hi  the  TraetatuM  Jurii  (Ibid. 
1684,  tom.  xiii,  pt.  i,  p.  82) :— (2.)  /?pecii/i0i»  dericontmz 
— (3.)  Specuhm  cotucimtim  .'—-(4.)  De  Camme  pamitmti- 
ali  (all  three  in  the  Tract.  Jur,) :— (6.)  De  EvcotttmrnK 
eatione;  Mairimotdo;  Judicio  Umeerwaie;  AmlUAri^ 
etc.  — Cave,  Hi$t.  LiL  vol.  ii,  App.  p.  163;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GineraU,  viii,  680 ;  Baillet,  Vies  dee  Scnmta, 
28  Oct ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hidory,  period  ui,  §  132 ;  Wetser 
tt.  Welte,  Kirckm^Lexikon,  U,  324. 

Capitation  or  Poli/-tax,  ammg  ike  Jewt,  Moses 
ordained  (Exod.  xxx,  13)  that  every  Israelite  should 
pay  half  a  shekel /br  hie  toul,  or  person,  as  a  redemp- 
tion, **  that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  were  numbered."  Many  interpreters 
are  of  opinion  that  this  payment  was  designed  to  take 
place  as  often  as  the  people  were  numbered ;  and  that 
this  payment  of  the  half  shekel  per  head  being  evaded 
when  David  numl)ered  his  subjects,  God  punished  the 
neglect  with  a  pestilence  (2  Sun.  xxiv,  1).  But  it  is 
more  generally  thought  that  Moses  laid  this  tax  on  all 
the  people,  payable  yearly,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  the  sacrifices,  wood,  oil,  wine,  flour, 
habits,  and  subsistence  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  In 
our  Saviour's  time  the  tribute  was  punctually  paid. 
See  Didrachma.  The  Israelites,  when  returned  fhmi 
Babylon,  paid  one  third  part  of  a  shekel  to  the  Temple, 
being  disabled,  probably,  at  that  time,  by  poverty,  from 
doing  more  (Nehem.  x,  8!2).  The  rabbins  observe  that 
the  Jews  in  general,  and  even  the  priests,  except  wom- 
en, children  under  thirteen  yean  of  age,  and  slaves, 
were  liable  to  pay  the  half  shekeL  The  collectors  de- 
manded it  in  the  be^^ning  of  Nisan,  but  used  no  com- 
pulsion till  the  Passover,  when  they  either  constrained 
its  payment  or  took  security  for  it  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
pay  the  half  shekel  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus. — Calmet     See  Assessment. 

Capito,WoLFOANO  Fabriciits,  an  eminent  coad- 
jutor of  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer  in  the  Reformation, 
was  bom  at  Haguenau  in  1478,  studied  medicine,  and 
afterward  theology,  and  became  D.D.  at  Freiburg^ 
1606.  His  father's  name  was  Kdpfsteln,  and  he  was 
a  blacksmith,  whence  the  name  Fabricios.  For  a  while 
he  was  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  in 
1612  he  became  parish  priest  at  Bruchsal,  where  he 
studied  Hebrew  with  a  converted  Jew,  made  the  ao- 
qaintance  of  (Ecolampadius,  and  was  led  to  the  study 
of  Luther's  writings.  Called  to  the  cathedral  at  Biu 
sle,  he  there  became  intimate  with  Erasmus ;  and  in 
his  lectures  to  the  students  on  Romans  he  showed  re- 
formatory tendencies.  In  1620  he  became  chaplain  to 
Albrecht,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mayence,  whom  he 
defended,  gently,  against  one  of  Luther's  attacks,  on 
account  of  the  traflic  in  indulgences.  Luther  (Jan.  17, 
1622)  sharply  rebuked  Capito  as  a  time-server.  Stung, 
and  perhaps  convicted,  Capito  abandoned  Mayence 
(1623),  and  took  up  a  prebend  there  which  Leo  X  had 
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giten  him.  At  Stnsbarg  Capitols  prodenoe  led  him  to , 
modente  tiie  seal  of  Zell  and  other  reformers ;  but  he 
soon  became  himMlf  ardent  and  earnest  in  the  cause. 
Fnm  that  time  on  he  was  one  of  the  .most  efficient  of 
all  the  coadjutors  of  Luther.  In  1524  he  married.  In 
1590  he  took  part  in  preparing  the  Confeatio  TetrapoU- 
tam  (q.  v.).  Hb  timidity,  however,  often  drew  on  him 
the  leproaches  of  Luther.  In  1586  he  had  an  interview 
with  Calvin,  at  which  he  endeavored  to  bring  about 
inch  a  modification  of  the  Genevan  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  might  lead  to  a  better  un- 
dostanding  with  the  Lutherans.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  1541.  He  wrote  many  wwks,  among  them  a  Vila 
(Eeolampa£ij  EmtmUionei  ff»  Hahacuch  et  Hoteam 
(Stnsb.  1526  and  1528),  and  Besponsio  de  mtfta,  ma- 
trmom>d jure  maffutraiut  in  reU^t<mem  (1597),  Capito 
wu  a  very  learned  man,  and  was  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries  also  in  toleration.  See  Baum,  Capito 
imd  BuUer^  Strastburg't  Rrformaioren  (8d  vol.  of  £e- 
hen  wd  amgewdhUe  Schryien  der  Vdter  der  reform. 
Kireke  [Elbcrfeld,  I860]);  Adami,  Vit,  Theolog.  41; 
Henog,  Real-Encffhhpddie^  11,  561 ;  Middleton,  Evan- 
yBad  Biography,  i,  147 ;  BibUoth,  Sacra,  Jan.  1861. 

Capitnlaries  (capUulOy  chapters),  a  term  applied 
especially  to  the  statutes  of  the  Prankish  kings  made 
in  the  assemblies  of  bishops  and  lords  of  the  kingdom, 
and  called  capiiula  because  published  in  chapters. 
The  bishops  reduced  into  the  form  of  articles  such  rules 
as  they  deemed  necessary,  taken  for  the  most  part 
from  the  canons.  The  temporal  lords  also  drew  up  on 
their  part  ordinances  taken  from  the  civil  laws  and 
customs,  which  the  king  afterward  ratified  and  confirm- 
ed. These  capitularies  were  in  force  throughout  the 
iungdom.  Those  best  known  are  the  capitulars  of 
Chariemagne  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  which  were 
first  collected  by  Ansegis  (q.  v.)  A.D.  827.  The  work 
is  divided  into  four  books,  to  which,  about  845,  Bene- 
dict, a  deacon  of  Bfayence,  added  some  which  Ansegis 
had  omitted,  together  with  the  capitulars  of  Carloman 
and  Pepin.  In  the  eighth  and  following  centuries, 
biahops  were  accustomed  to  give  the  names  of  capitu- 
laries to  the  rules  which  they  drew  up  from  the  can- 
ons of  councils  for  the  regulation  of  their  dioceses. 
Such  capitularies  had  no  force  beyond  the  particular 
diocese  for  which  they  were  made,  except  they  were 
confirmed  by  a  provincial  synod,  which  made  them 
bfaiding  on  the  whole  province.  Other  prelates,  how- 
erer,  sometimes  adopted  the  capitularies  of  particular 
biahops.  An  edition  of  the  early  capitularies  was 
printed  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1677,  2  vols.  4to),  reprinted 
and  re-edited  by  Chiniac,  1780;  the  latest  and  best 
editbn  is  found  in  Pertz,  Momtm,  Germ,  Hist,  (Legwn), 
1 1,  ii  (Hanover,  1885-1887).— Farrar,  Ecd,  Did.  s.  v. ; 
Henog,  Beai-Encyldopadk,  ii,  563. 

Capnis.    See  Reuchldt. 

Cappado'da  (Kawwa^ojcm ,  explained  by  Herod, 
vii,  72,  as  Persic,  and  lately  thou^t  by  Lassen  to  be 
fouid  on  inscriptions  in  the  form  Katpadhula;  but 
Benfisy,  MomUtnamm,  p.  117,  interprets  as  Kappadah- 
ja,  "province  of  good  horses' *),  an  ancient  and  the 
eaatemmest  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pontns,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus  (be- 
yond which  are  Cilicia  and  Syria),  and  on  the  west  by 
Phrygia  and  Galatia  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  588  sq. ;  Ptolemy, 
▼,  6;  Pliny,  vi,  8).  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
abounds  in  water,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pastures,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  horses,  asses,  and  sheep  (Strabo,  xii,  539; 
Solin.  47).  The  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  their 
dnhess  and  vice  (Isidor.  Pelus.  i,  281 ;  iv,  197 ;  Jus- 
tin, zxxviii,  2 ;  comp.  Porphyrog.  Them,  i,  2).  They 
were  called  "Syrians"  (oomp.  Jablonsky,  De  lingua 
UOKM,  hi  his  Oputc.  ill,  1  sq. ;  Gesen.  Man.  Plum.  p.  11) 
m  the  age  of  Herodotus  (i.  72;  v,  49),  and  even  in  Stra- 
bo's  days  they  bore  the  name  of  KivKoovpoi,  or  **  Wliite 


Syrians**  (xii,  p.  544),  in  oontradistinction  to  those 
dwelling  beyond  the  Taurus,  whose  complexion  was 
darkened  by  the  sun  (Strabo,  xvi,  787).  By  the  an- 
cient interpreters  (see  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  676)  they  were 
thought  to  be  meant  by  "  the  land  of  Caphtor"  (q.  v.) ; 
but  the  ancient  name  of  Gappadocia  was  Katpatuk  or 
Katapatuka  (Rawlinson,  Jowm.  of  the  Aiiat.  Soc,  xi, 
1,  95).  Gappadocia  was  subjugated  by  the  Persians 
under  Gyrus,  but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  it  had  kings  of  its  own,  although  tributary  to 
the  Seleucidas.  Its  geographical  limits  on  the  west 
and  north  were  variable.  In  early  times  the  name 
reached  as  far  northward  as  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  re- 
gion of  Gappadocia,  viewed  in  this  extent,  constituted 
two  satrapies  under  the  Persians,  and  afterward  two 
independent  monarchies.  One  was  Gappadocia  on  the 
Pontus,  the  other  Gappadocia  near  the  Taurus.  Here 
we  have  the  germ  of  tine  two  Roman  provinces  of  Pon- 
tus and  Gappadocia.  <  See  Pontus.  Several  of  the 
monarchs  who  reigned  in  Gappadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Ariarathes  (q.  v.).  One  of  them  is  mentioned 
in  1  Mace,  xv,  22.  The  last  qf  these  monarchs  was 
called  Archelaus  (see  Joseph.  Ant,  xvi,  4,  6).  He  was 
treacherously  treated  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who 
reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  province  A.D.  17.  including 
what  was  anciently  called  Lesser  Armenia  (Tacit.  Ann, 
ii,  42 ;  Dio  Gass.  Ivii,  17).  Ghristianity  was  very  early 
propagated  in  Gappadocia,  for  the  apostle  Peter  names 
it  in  addressing  the  Ghristian  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet  i,  1).  Gappadocians  (prop.  KamrdSoKic,  also 
KamradSKat)  were  present -at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9).  The  Jewish  conununity  in 
this  region  doubtless  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Ghris- 
tian ;  and  the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the 
first  introduction  of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor 
by  Seleucus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8,  4).  The  Boman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  would  afiford  increased  facilities 
for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Ghristianity.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Gappadocia  was  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  durection  of  Palestine  and  Syria  by 
means  of  the  pass  caUed  the  Gilician  Gates,  which  led 
up  through  the  Taurus  from  the  low  coast  of  Gilida, 
and  that  it  was  connected,  at  least  under  the  later  em- 
perors, by  good  roads  with  the  district  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates (see  Penny  Cyclopadiaj  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Did,  of 
Cku$,  Geogr.  s.  v.).     See  Asia  Mimob. 


Coin  of  Cappadocia. 

Gappadocia  was  one  of  the  seven  provinces  assigned 
to  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  at  its  erection,  by  Gonstantine 
the  Great  and  Gonstantius.  Under  tiie  emperor  Ya- 
lens  the  province  of  Gappadocia  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Gappadocia  Prima  and  Secunda,  which 
last  was  by  the  emperor  Justinian  subdivided,  the  new 
province  being  styled  Gappadocia  Tertia,  and  having 
for  its  metropolitan  see  Mocissus,  or,  as  it  was  thence- 
forward styled,  Justinianopolis.  The  chief  see  of  the 
second  Gappadocia  was  Tyana,  and  of  the  first,  GsBsa- 
rea,  which  last  church  was  the  mother  and  head  of  the 
whole  Pontic  diocese.     See  G^sabea. 

Cappel  (Gappbllus),  Jacques,  a  learned  French 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Rennes  in  March,  1570, 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  which  produced 
many  theologians,  jurists,  and  statesmen  in  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteentli,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  be- 
came pastor  at  Sedan,  and  in  1599  professor  of  He- 
brew at  the  academy  there,  and  afterward  of  theolo- 
gy, which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  September  7, 
1624.    Among  his  numerous  writings  are,  Les  Uicrts 
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du  Bahely  on  Vhistcire  du  Siige  Romain  (Sedan,  1616, 
8vo) ;  Historia  EcdaicuUca  Centuria  quinqfie  (Sedan, 
162*2,  4to).  After  his  death  appeared  his  Observadones 
m  N,  T,  exoepti*  Ad.  et  Apocalgpt,  procurante  fratre 
Lndovico  Ca^opello  (Amst.  1677,  4to) : — Ob$ervatione$  in 
librot  VeL  Teti,  (in  L.  Cappel's  CommetUariiy  Amst. 
1689,  fol.)*  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Niceron, 
xxii,  405.  — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gkurak,  vlii,  616; 
Haag,  La  France  ProtettanUe^  s.  v. 

Cappel  (Cappellds),  LouIb,  younger  brother  of 
the  foregoing,  was  bom  near  Sedan,  October  16, 1586. 
In  1609  the  church  in  Bordeaux  provided  funds  for 
him,  and  he  spent  four  years  in  travel  and  study  in 
England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  1618  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1633  (with  Amyraldus  and 
PlaciBUs)  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur.  He 
was  a  pious  Christian,  a  most  learned  theologian,  and 
a  thorough  Protestant  in  a  time  of  great  trial.  Be- 
sides his  theological  and  exegetical  writings,  he  is 
ctiiefly  memorable  for  his  controversy  with  Buxtorff 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points.  His  view 
was  published  in  hft  Arewmm  punciionit  revelahun 
(1623 ;  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  his  Comm,  et  NoUjb 
CrUicte,  Amst.  1689).  It  was,  that  these  points  were 
invented  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  some  six  hundred 
years  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  whereas 
Buxtorff  held  them  to  be  coeval  with  the  language. 
The  opinion  of  Cappellus  lias  since  been  generally  re- 
ceived. His  greatest  work  was  the  Critica  Sacra,  con- 
taining, among  many  other  learned  and  valuable  dis- 
sertations, a  collection  of  various  readings  and  errors 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
occupied  thirty-six  years  upon  this  work,  which  the 
Protestants  so  much  disliked  that  they  hindered  the 
impression  of  it,  and  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  un- 
til 1660,  when  John,  his  son,  who  joined  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  obtained  leave  of  the 
king  to  print  it  Buxtorff  (the  son)  criticised  It  sharp- 
ly,  and  also  bitterly  attacked  Cappellus  for  his  theory 
of  the  vowel  points  in  his  Tractatus  de  Punciorum  Oti- 
gint,  etc.  (Basel,  1648 ;  8d  part  1651,  4to).  Cappellus 
replied  in  a  Jtuta  defensio  (printed  in  later  editions  of 
the  Critica  Sacra),  He  fiurther  published,  on  the  text 
of  the  O.  T.,  Diairiba  de  veris  et  Antiquis  Ebraorum  li- 
teria  (Amst.  1645, 12mo),  in  reply  to  Buxtorff.  A  new 
edition  of  the  CrU,  Sac,  appeared  at  Halle  (1776-86)  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  In  1610  he  visited  Oxford.  He  died  at 
Saumur,  June  16, 1658.  Among  his  other  works  are, 
Hiitoria  ApostoUca  iUustrata  (Geneva,  1634,  4to ;  and 
in  the  London  edition  of  the  Critica  Sacra,  1660): — Spi- 
ciieffium  pod  messem,  a  collection  of  criticisms  on  Uie 
New  Testament  (Geneva,  1632, 4to)  :—De  critica  nuper 
a  $e  edita  ad  Rev,  virum  D,  Jacob,  Usgerium,  Armaca- 
num  in  Hibemia  Episcopum,  Epittoh  Apologet,  (Salm. 
1651,  4to) : — CommentarH  et  Noke  Criticm  in  Vet,  Tett, 
(Amst  1689,  fol.).  A  full  Ibt  is  given  by  Haag,  La 
France  FrotestarUe,  iii,  199 ;  in  Niceron,  vol.  xxii ;  and 
also  in  the  edition,  by  his  son,  of  his  Comment,  et  Nota 
CritiocB  in  V,  T,  (Amst  1689,  fol.),  which  also  gives  bi- 
ographical sketches,  under  the  title  De  Cappellontm 
Gente,  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Cappel  fam- 
ily. His  Correspondence  with  Usher  is  given  in 
Parr's  Collection  of  Usher's  Letters.  He  also  wrote 
Chronologia  Sacra  (1665,  4to),  reprinted  among  the 
prolegomena  of  Walton's  Polyglot.  —  Hoefer,  Now, 
Bing.  Generate,  viii,  615 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncykiopddie,  ii, 
666. 

Captain  is  the  rendering,  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  of 
numerous  Heb.  and  several  Greek  words,  of  which  the 
following  only  require  special  elucidation.  For  the 
•'•13,  kari',  rendered  "  captains,"  2  Kings  xi,  4,  19, 
see  CHBRETHmss. 

(1.)  As  a  purely  military  title,  captain  answers  to  *lto, 
8ar,  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and  xiXiapxoc  (tribunus)  in 
the  Roman.    See  Asmt.    The  *^  captain  of  the  guard" 


(trrparoirfSapxnO  spoken  of  in  Acts  xxviii,  16  was 
the  Praetorian  prafect.     See  Chronoloot,  p.  812,  b. 

(2.)  *|'^2C^,  iat*in\  which  is  occasionally  rendered 
captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh,  x,  24 : 
Judg.  xi,  6, 11 ;  Isa.  xxii,  3 ;  Dan.  xi,  18),  sometimes 
to  a  civil  command  (e.  g.  Isa.  i,  10 ;  iii,  6) :  its  radical 
sense  is  division,  and  hence  dednon  without  reference 
to  the  means  employed :  the  term  illustrates  the  double 
office  of  the  Idfi^,  $hophet%  or  dictator  ("judge'*).  See 
Judge. 

(3.)  O-^ic,  ehaUik'  (Exod.  xiv,  7;  xv,  4;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  8;  1  Kings  ix,  22;  2  Kings  ix,  25;  x,  25;  xr, 
25;  IChron.  xi,ll;  xii,18;  2  Chron.  viii,  9 ;  "lord,^ 
2  Kings  vii,  2,  17,  19;  Ezek.  xxiii,  28;  "prince," 
Ezek.  xxiii,  15),  prop,  a  third  man,  L  e.  one  of  three, 
Gr.  Tptvrdrtjg,  a  higher  order  of  soldiers,  who  fought 
from  chariots,  chariot^uxtrriort  (Exod.  xiv,  7;  xv,  4; 
1  Kings  ix,  22 ;  ivafiarai,  irapaparai,  Horn.  Itiad, 
xxiii,  82 ;  Eurip.  Supplic.  679) ;  employed  also  for  the 
body-guard  of  kings  (1  Kings  ix,  22;  2  Kings  x,  25; 
1  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  xii,  18).  The  Sept  has  Tpttrrarat,  i. 
e.  according  to  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  the 
Catena),  "  soldiers  fitting  fh>m  chariots,"  and  so 
called  because  each  chariot  contained  three  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  managed  the  horses,  while  the  other  two 
fought  (comp.  Ewald,  Geick.  ler.  ii,  81).  For  although 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  usually  but  one,  or  at 
most  two  appear  in  the  war-chariots,  yet  occasionally, 
as  certainly  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefis,  in  addition  to 
the  driver  and  the  warrior,  an  armor-bearer  or  umbrel- 
la-bearer b  depicted  as  standing  in  the  chariot,  who 
might  properly  be  termed  temariu$,  or  a  third  man. 
See  Chariot.  It  is  true  the  Hebrew  army  did  not 
originally  consist  of  cavalry,  although  chariots  were 
in  use  among  the  Canaanites,  and  the  first  occurrences 
of  the  term  iQ'^i'i^  are  in  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  at  a  later  date  a  chariot-squadron  was  or- 
ganized (1  Kings  X,  26;  comp.  ix,  9;  v,  6;  2  Sam. 
viii,  4).  Consequently,  it  is  not  strange  that  amonc 
the  battalions  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8) 
there  should  be  named  as  a  prominent  hero  the  leaidcr 
of  these  thatishim  C^^^^^  tlih,  or,  rather,  Q-^C^Trn; 
comp.  Gesenius,  Lehrgeb,  p.  625 ;  BCtticher,  Spfc.  p. 
88  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gramm,  Hfb.  5th  ed.  §  152,  c  177  a). 
Solomon's  chariot-men  (I'^IT^^S)  are  mentioned  (1 
Kings  ix,  22 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  9)  as  next  to  the  pnefects 
of  his  chariot-force  (i23*l  *^^b).  After  the  times  of 
Solomon  there  certainly  were  chariot-combatants  (easp- 
darii)  as  royal  officers  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Jehu  runners  and  charioteers  (D'i:C^n 
d'^O^^ni)  formed,  as  it  were,  the  king's  Prsatorian 
cohort  (2  Kings  x,  25);  and  the  chief  of  these  Prsto- 
rians  (called  by  eminence  tJ'^^^Jl  or  tJ^S*!?  ^^^) 
was  among  the  most  noble  of  the  regal  attendants  (q. 
d.  adjutant-general).  Accordingly,  Joram  had  an  of- 
ficer of  this  title,  "  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned" 
(2  Kings  vii,  2, 17, 19);  Jehu's  charioteer  was  Bidkar 
(2  Kings  ix,  26) ;  and  Pekah  held  this  eminent  office 
under  Pekahiah  (2  Kings  xv,  26\  Others,  however 
(after  Drusius),  hold  that  the  ttJ'^PW  was  merely  the 
third  officer  in  rank  after  the  king,  or  commanded  a 
third  part  of  the  army  (comp.  the  Roman  tertiarit).  So 
the  Greek  glossarists  (ap.  Drusius  ad  Ezech,  and  in 
Fragm,  Vet.  interpr,  Gr,  p.  145 ;  Schleusner,  Nov,  TTke- 
taur,  s.  V.  rpurraTfiQ ;  Dufresne,  Glostar,  s.  v. ;  see 
RosenmQller,  Scholia  ad  Exod.  xiv,  7).  See  Chief 
OF  Three. 

(4.)  The  "  captain  of  the  Temple'*  ((trrparriyhc  tov 
Upov),  mentioned  by  Luke  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v,  24)  in  con- 
nection with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military  officer,  but 
superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and  Levites  who 
kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple.  The  "  captains" 
mentioned  Luke  xxii,  4,  were  probably  his  subalterns. 
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The  office  ftpi>ean  to  have  existed  from  an  early  date ; 
the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door*'  (2  Kings  xii,  9 ;  xxv, 
18)  are  described  by  Josephos  (AtU.  x,  8,  6)  as  **the 
officers  guarding  the  Temple"  (rove  fjtv^dfraovraQ  rb 
iipdv  t'lytfiova^') :  a  notice  occurs  in  2  Mace,  iii,  4,  of  a 
]ffefect  of  the  Temple  (irpotrraTtic  tov  upov) ;  this  of- 
ficer is  styled  arpaTJiyoc  or  captain  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
zx,  6,  2 ;  War^  vi,  5,  8) ;  and  in  the  Mishna  {Middotk^ 
i,  §2)  V^n  in  ©^St,  "the  captain  of  the  mountain  of 
tlie  Temple;"  his  duty,  as  described  in  the  place  last 
quoted,  was  to  visit  the  posts  during  the  night,  and 
see  that  the  sentries  were  doing  their  duty  (comp.  1 
Chron.  ix,  11;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  13^  xxxt,  8,  9;  Jer. 
XX,  1).    See  Temple. 

The  rank  or  power  of  an  Israelitish  captain  was  des- 
ignated by  the  number  of  men  under  his  command,  as 
captain  of  fifty,  or  captain  of  a  thousand  [comp.  Cen- 
turion] ;  and  the  commander  or  chief  of  the  whole 
army  was  called  the  captain  of  the  host  (q.  v.).  The 
dirisioDS  of  the  army  were  regulated  in  some  measure 


by  the  division  of  families,  as  the  heads  of  families 
were  usually  officers.  Captains  of  hundreds,  or  larger 
companies,  were  probably  what  would  be  called  in 
modern  phrase  staff-officers,  and  formed  the  councils 
of  war.  See  War.  Sometimes  distinjniisbed  men 
who  were  not  Hebrews  were  promoted  to  high  stations 
in  the  army  (Deut  i,  15 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxv,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  89).     See  Officeb. 

God  is  called  Captain  ("  Prince")  of  the  Hott  (^^ 
M2^n,  Dan.  viii,  11),  not  as  equivalent  to  **Lord  of 
Hosts,"  but  because  he  is  the  head  and  protector  of 
his  people.  So  in  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  is  called  Captain 
of  his  people's  salvation  (opx»7y^C  '*^C  autnjpiag  ai- 
ra>v,  Heb.  ii,  10),  because  he  is  the  beginner,  source, 
and  author  of  their  salvation,  the  head  of  his  Church, 
which  he  conducts,  with  and  in  himself,  to  blessedness 
(comp.  Josh.  V,  14).     See  Jehovah. 

Captive  (properly  '^30,  Aebi';  Gr.  a/x/iaXairoj;) 
is  distinguished  ^m  a  prboner  (q.  v.)  or  one  in  bond- 
age (q.  v.).    See  Captivity.    Various  indignities  and 


cruelties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive  in 
war.  Those  who  surrendered  were  led 
out  with  halters  as  if  for  execution  (I 
Kings  XX,  32).  See  Behistun.  On 
some  occasions  particular  districts  were 
marked  out  wiUi  a  line  for  destruction 
(2  Sam.  viii,  2).  The  victors  set  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  (q.  v.)  of  the  cap- 
tured kings  and  nobles  (Josh,  x,  24), 
or  mutilated  their  persons  by  cutting 
off  their  thumbs,  toes,  or  ears  (Judg.  i, 
7 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  25) ;  and 
sometimes  they  put  out  their  eyes  (q. 
▼•)  by  passing  a  red-hot  iron  over 
them,  or  literally  scooped  or  dug  them 
out  of  their  sockets  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ; 
Iml  bd,  1).  These  cruelties  are  still 
practised  under  some  of  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  Eistem  countries. 
See  PcHiaHMENT.  It  was  the  barba- 
RNis  custom  of  the  conquerors  of  those 
tones  to  suspend  their  unhappy  cap- 
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three  by  tiie  hand  (Lam.  v,  18),  and  also  to  make  them 
bow  down  that  they  might  go  over  them  (lea.  li,  28) ; 
sometimes  they  were  thrown  among  thorns,  were  sawn 
asunder,  beaten  to  pieces  with  threshing  instruments, 
or  had  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  and  most  labo- 
rious occupations  (Jndg.  viii,  7;  2  Sam.  xii,  81;  1 
Chron.  xx,  8).  The  soldiers  who  were  talcen  vere  de- 
prived of  all  their  property  and  sold  naked  into  servi- 
tnde.  When  the  city  was  taken  by  assault,  all  the 
men  were  slain ;  the  women  and  children  were  carried 
away  captive,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price  (Isa.  xx, 
iii,  4;  xlvii,  8;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  »-15;  Psa.  xliv,  12; 
Ific.  i,  11 ;  Joel  iii,  8).     See  Siege.     Sometimes  the 


Evacuation  of  a  captured  City.     From  the  Assyrian  Monuments. 

conqueror  stripped  the  wretched  prisoners  naked, 
shaved  their  beads,  and  made  them  travel  in  that  con- 
dition, exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  by  day, 
and  the  chilling  cold  of  the  night.  Nor  were  women 
exempted  from  this  treatment  (Isa.  iii,  17).  To  them 
this  was  the  height  of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty, 
especially  to  those  described  by  the  prophets,  who  had 
indulged  themselves  in  all  manner  of  delicacies  of  liv- 
ing, and  all  the  superfluities  of  ornamental  dress,  and 
even  whose  faces  luid  hardly  ever  been  exposed  to  the 
sight  of  men.  Women  and  children  were  also  exposed 
to  treatment  at  which  humanity  shudders  (Nah.  iii,  6, 
6;  Zech.  xiv,  2;  Esth.  iii,  18;  2  Kings  viii,  12;  Psa. 
cxxxvii,  9 ;  Isa.  xiii,  16, 18 ;  2  Kings  xv,  16 ;  Hos.  xiii, 
16 ;  Amos  i,  18).  Sometimes  the  people  were  carried 
into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries : 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  (Jer.  xx,  5 ;  xxxix, 
9, 10 ;  xl,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  12-16).  In  some  cases  the 
conquered  nations  were  merely  made  tributary  (2  Sam. 
viii,  6;  2  Kings  xiv,  14).  To  be  tributary,  however, 
was  consider^  a  great  l^ominy,  and  was  a  source  of 
reproach  to  the  idol  deities  of  the  countries  who  were 
thus  subjected  (2  Kings  xix,  8, 13).  It  was  likewise  a 
custom  among  the  heathens  to  carry  in  triumph  the 
images  of  the  gods  of  such  nations  as  they  had  van- 
quished (Isa.  xlvi,  1,  2;  Jer.  xlviii,  7;  Dan.  xi,  8; 
Amos  i,  15).  Still  farther  to  show  their  absolute  su- 
periority, the  victorious  sovereigns  used  to  change  the 
names  of  the  monarchs  whom  they  subdued  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  17;  2  Chron.  XXXV,  21,  22;  xxxTi,4;  Dan.i,7). 
The  conquerors,  however,  were  not  always  destitute 
of  humanity.  In  many  instances  they  permitted  the 
conquered  kings  to  retain  their  authority,  only  requir- 
ing from  them  the  promise  of  good  faith  and  the  pay- 
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ment  of  tribute.  But  if  in  such  a  eaae  the  Ungs  le- 
belled,  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity 
(Gen.  xiv,  4-11;  2  Kings  xxiu,  84;  xxiv,  1-14;  Isa. 
xxiv,  2 ;  Jer.  xx,  5,  6).     See  Tkiumph. 

CaptiTrity  (properly  some  form  of  the  root  Ttys}, 
ikabah',  to  tdl»  captwe ;  but  frequently  expressed  by 
other  Heb.  words).  The  following  account  is  chiefly 
compiled  ttom  the  articles  in  Kitto  and  Smith,  a.  v. 
The  bondage  (q.  v.)  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  sub- 
jugation at  diflerent  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other 
nations  [see  Judges],  are  sometimes  included  under 
the  above  title;  and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps 
with  reference  to  Daniel's  visloii 
(ch.  vii),  reckon  their  national 
captivities  as  four— the  Babylo- 
nian, Median,  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
man (Eisenmenger,  Enideckte$ 
Judentkttm,  i,  748).  But  the  pop- 
ular distinction  usually  confines 
the  term  to  the  conquest  and 
dispersion  of  the  **  ten  northern" 
tril>es  by  the  Assyrians,  the  sob- 
sequent  deportation  of  the  re- 
maining "two  tribes"  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  final  dismp. 
tion  of  the  entire  Jewish  polity 
by  the  Romans.  See  Captia-e. 
The  word  Ccqaikntff^  as  applied  to  the  people  of  Isra- 
el, has  been  appropriated,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
our  language,  to  mean  Expatriation.  The  violent  re- 
moval of  the  entire  population  of  a  city,  or  sometimes 
even  of  a  district,  is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  an- 
cient history.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  no  obj€<;tion  to 
it  on  the  ground  of  humanity  was  felt  by  any  one, 
since,  in  fact,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  selling  a  tribe  or  nation  into  sla- 
very. Every  such  destruction  of  national  existence, 
even  in  modem  times,  is  apt  to  be  embittered  by  the 
simultaneous  disruption  of  religious  bonds ;  but  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  positive  sanctity  attributed  to  spe- 
cial places,  and  the  local  attachment  of  Deity,  made 
expatriation  doubly  severe.  The  Hebrew  people,  for 
instance,  in  many  most  vital  points,  could  no  longer 
obey  their  sacred  law  at  all  when  personally  removed 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  in  many  others  they  were  forced 
to  modify  it  by  reason  of  their  change  of  circumstao- 
ces.  Two  principal  motives  impelled  conquering  pow- 
ers  thus  to  transport  families  in  the  mass :  first,  the 
desire  of  rapidly  filling  with  a  valuable  population 
now  cities,  built  for  pride  or  for  policy ;  next,  the  de- 
termination to  break  up  hostile  organizations,  or  dan- 
gerous  reminiscences  of  past  greatness.  Both  mi^t 
sometimes  be  combined  in  the  same  act.  To  attain 
the  former  object,  the  skilled  artisans  would  in  partio- 
ular  be  carried  off;  while  the  latter  was  better  eflfected 
by  transporting  all  the  families  of  the  highest  buth, 
and  all  the  well-trained  soldiery.  The  Greeks  nsed 
the  special  epithet  avaffvatrroi  for  a  population  thos 
removed  (Herod,  vi,  98,  passim). 

I.  Assyrian  Captivity  of  "Israel." — 1.  Ttg  Oc- 
currence.— ^The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three 
or  four  successive  kings  of 
Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardan»- 
palus,  according  to  H.  Raw- 
linson  (Otdime  of  A9mfriam 
History^  p.  14 ;  but  comp. 
G.  Rawlinson,  fTerodotea,  i, 
466),imposed  a  tribute,  B.C. 
cir.  762,  upon  Menahem  (1 
Chron.  v,  26,  and  2  Kfaigs 
XV,  19).  TigUth-Pfleser 
carried  away,  B.C.  cir.  788, 
the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  (1 
Chron.  V,  26)  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Galilee  (2  Kings 
XV,  29 ;  compare  Isa.  ix,  1) 
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to  Anyria.  Shalmamwer  twice  iiiTBded  (2  Kinj:^  xyii, 
8)  5)  the  kingdom  which  lemAined  to  Hoshea,  took  S»- 
oariA,  B.C.  720,  alter  a  siege  of  three  yean,  and  car- 
liBd  Israel  awaj  into  Aasjria.  See  Hoshka.  In  an 
iDMription  interpreted  by  Bawlinson  {Herodohu,  i,  472), 
tbs  captore  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  king  Sargon  (Isa. 
zz,  1)  as  his  own  achioTement.  The  cities  of  Sama- 
ria were  occupied  by  ]>eople  sent  from  Babylon,  Co- 
thah,  Ara,  Hamath,  and  Sq)harvaim ;  andHalah,Ha- 
bor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gosan  became  the  seats  of 
the  ezOed  Israelites.     See  Isbabl,  kuvodom  of. 

The  theofj  of  this  history  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
these  conquering  nionarchs  Assyria  was  rapidly  rising 
into  power,  and  to  aggrandise  Nineveh  was  probably 
a  great  object  of  policy.  It  is  therefore  credible,  as 
Tiglstb-Pileser  had  recelred  no  particular  provocation 
from  the  Israelites,  that  he  carried  off  those  masses  of 
population  to  stock  his  huge  city  with.  His  success- 
or Shalmaneser  made  the  Israelitish  king  Hoshea  trib- 
utary. When  the  tribute  was  withheld,  he  attacked 
and  reduced  Samaria,  and,  by  way  of  punishment  and 
of  prevention,  transported  into  Assyria  and  Media  its 
king  and  all  the  oHwt  valuable  population  remaining 
to  the  ten  tribes  (9  Kings  xvii,  6).  That  he  did  not 
carry  off  all  the  peasants  is  probable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  Hengstenberg,  however,  maintains  the 
ooBtrary  (G&Munatest  qftkt  Penlateuch,  i,  71  sq.  Edinb. 
tr.).  The  fiunilies  thus  removed  were  in  a  great  meas- 
ure fettled  in  very  distant  cities,  many  of  them  proba- 
bly not  fkr  fnm  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  their  place  was 
npplied  by  colonies  fixim  Babylon  and  Susis  (2  Kings 
xvii,  24).     See  Asstbia. 

1  Condition  of  the  Asmftim  Capthei. -^Tbh  was 
probably  not  essentially  diffarent  in  its  external  cir- 
niirwtancea  frxmi  that  of  their  Judatte  brethren  sub- 
Beqaently  during  the  exOe  in  Babylon.  (See  below.) 
We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  ft^  the  book 
of  Tobit  (q.  v.),  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assjrria.  Doubtleas  the  constant 
policy  of  seventeen  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  frtmi  that  religion  which  centred 
in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number  of  ikithfnl 
BMn  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least  were  among 
them  (2  Kings  xvii,  28),  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  Kings  xii,  81).  The 
people  had  been  nurtured  for  250  years  in  idolatry  in 
their  own  land,  where  they  departed  not  (2  Kings  xvii, 
23)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  the  Temple,  and  the  succession  of  in- 
spired prophets  (2  Kings  xvii,  18)  among  them.  De- 
prived of  these  checks  on  their  natural  inclinations  (2 
Kmgs  xvii,  15),  torn  from  their  native  soil,  destitute 
ef  a  henditary  king,  they  probably  became  more  and 
more  dosely  assimilated  to  their  heathen  neighbors  in 
Media.  And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
eeotory,  they  were  joined  by  the  first  exiles  from  Je- 
rasalein,  very  few  ftmilies  probably  retained  sufficient 
fiuA  in  the  God  of  their  fkthers  to  appreciate  and  fol- 
low the  instruction  of  Ezektel.  But  whether  they 
veie  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably 
lest,  a  fiision  of  tiiem  with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel 
oeasmg  to  envy  Jadah  (Isa.  xi,  18) ;  and  Ezekiel  may 
have  aeen  his  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii,  IS- 
19)  partly  fhlfflled. 

The  nation  thus  transported  by  the  monarchs  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon  were  treated  with  no  unneces- 
sary harshness,  even  under  the  dynasty  that  captured 
theiD.  So  far  were  they  from  the  condition  of  ftondls- 
mm  (which  the  word  ^captive"  suggests),  that  the 
^otk  of  Susanna  represents  their  elders  in  Babylon  as 
ntsining  the  piower  of  life  and  death  over  their  own 
psople  (i,  28),  when  Daniel  was  as  yet  a  very  young 
■MB.  The  authority  of  that  book  cannot  indeed  be 
pRsaed  as  to  the  chronology,  yet  the  notices  given  by 
EceUel  (xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1)  concur  faa  the  general  fact  that 
they  still  held  an  internal  jurisdiction  over  their  own 


members.  At  a  later  time,  under  the  Seleucidss,  we 
have  distinct  proof  that  in  the  principal  cities  the  Jews 
were  govemeid  by  an  officer  ii9vapxiK)  of  their  own 
nation,  as  also  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  The 
book  of  Tobit  exhibits  Israelites  in  Media  possessed  of 
slaves  themselves  (viii,  18) ;  the  book  of  Daniel  tells 
us  of  a  Jew  in  eminent  political  station,  and  that  of 
Esther  celebrates  their  power  and  consequence  in  the 
Persian  empire.  Under  the  Seleucida  [see  Artio- 
CHus]  they  were  occasionally  important  as  garrison. 
soldiOTS ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that,  on  tlM  whole, 
their  lot  was  milder  than  that  of  the  other  conquered 
nations  among  which  they  dwelt. 

8.  Eventual  Fate  of  ike  ExUe$  im  Amyria.—lianj  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  tribes  exr 
isting  as  a  distinct  community.  Josephus  (Ani,  xi,  5, 
2)  bdieved  that  in  his  day  they  dwelt  in  large  multi- 
tudes somewhere  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth, 
according  to  the  author  of  2  Esd.  xiii,  45.  Babbinical 
traditions  and  fobles,  committed  to  writing  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  assert  the  same  fact  (Ughtfoot,  ffor.  Hebr, 
in  1  Cor.  xiv,  Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  am* 
plifications  (Eisenmenger,  Ent,  Jvd,  vol.  ii,  ch.  x; 
Jahn,  Hebrew  CbmmofNMaM,  App.  bk.  vi).  The  imag- 
ination of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation ;  Jewish 
features  have  been  traced  in  the  Aflj^han  tribes ;  ru- 
mors  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas ;  the  Black  Jews  of  Malabar 
claim  affinity  with  them ;  elaborate  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  them  with  the  Tartars  (G.  Fletcher, 
lera^  Bedm,  Lond.  1677),  and  more  recently  with  the 
Nestorians  (Grant's  Nettoriant,  N.  T.  1841),  and  hi  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. But,  though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the 
footsteps  of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  the  Captivity:  (1.)  Some  retnmed  and 
mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii,  86;  Phil,  iii,  5,  etc.). 
(2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Sa- 
maritans (Ezra  vi,  21 ;  John  iv,  12),  and  became  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  (8.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria, 
and,  mixing  with  the  Jews,  formed  colonies  through- 
out the  East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii,  9 ;  xxvi,  7 ;  Bnchanan*s 
Ckrietian  Reeeardtee^  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever 
since  the  days  of  Exra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Shemomh  Een,  has  been  daily  offered,  "  Sound 
the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift  up  a  banner 
for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and  unite  us  all  to- 
gether from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth."  (4.)  Most, 
probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria,  as  Prideaux  (sub 
ann.  677)  supposes,  and  adopted  the  usages  and  idola- 
try of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted, 
and  became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them.  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Ten  Tribes  have  been  written  by  Calmet 
(CommenUthre  UtUrai,  vol.  lit  and  vi)  and  others  (the 
latest  by  J.  Kennedy,  Lond.  1855) ;  also  innumerable 
eraays  and  disquisitions  scattered  in  the  works  of  trav- 
ellers, and  in  tiie  pages  of  varions  periodicals,  mostly 
of  a  highly  fanciful  character.  Every  scriptural  inti- 
mation respecting  them,  however,  goes  to  show  that 
they  shared  the  ultimate  history  of  their  brethren  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ji^dah  transported  to  the  same  or  ad- 
joining parts.    See  below. 

II.  Babtloioan  CAPnvrrr  of  **  Judah."— 1.  lu 
2>a^  — Sennacherib,  B.C.  718,  is  stated  (Kawlinson, 
Ordline^  p.  24 ;  but  comp.  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alex- 
and.  Stromata,  1,  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
captives  fh>m  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  Kings 
xviii,  18).  Nebuchadnezzar,  early  in  his  reign,  B.C. 
606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judssa,  and  finally  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv, 
14,  and  xxv,  11 ;  one  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20 ;  three  in 
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Jer.  lii,  28,  29,  and  one  in  Dan.  i,  8.  The  two  princi- 
pal deportationB  were,  (1)  that  which  took  place  B.C. 
698,  when  Jehoiachin,  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  and 
artificers  were  carried  away ;  and  (2)  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  destmction  of  the  Temple  and  the  capture 
of  Zedekiah,  B.C.  688.  The  three  which  Jeremiah 
mentions  may  have  been  the  contribntions  of  a  partic- 
ular class  or  district  to  the  general  captirity ;  or  they 
may  have  taken  place,  under  the  orders  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, before  or  after  the  two  principal  deportations. 
The  third  is  located  by  the  date  in  B.C.  582.  The  cap- 
tivity  of  certain  selected  children,  B.C.  607,  mentioned 
by  Daniel  (i,  8,  6),  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  oc- 
curred when  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.)  was  colleague  or 
lieutenant  of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he 
reignod  alone.  The  captivi^  of  Ezekiel  (q.  v.)  dates 
fh>m  B.C.  598,  when  that  prophet,  like  Mordecai,  the 
uncle  of  Esther  (ii,  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  statement  with  which  the 
book  of  Daniel  opens,  which  is  generally  interpreted 
to  mean  that  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  partially 
plundered  the  Temple,  and  carried  off  the  first  portion 
of  the  people  into  captivity,  amon^  whom  was  Daniel. 
The  text,  however,  does  not  explicitly  say  so  much, 
although  such  is  the  obvious  meaning ;  but  if  this  is 
the  only  interpretation,  we  find  it  in  direct  collision 
with  the  booiu  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  (which  assign 
to  Jehoiakim  an  ekven  years*  reign),  as  also  with  Jer- 
emiah XXV,  1.  The  statement  in  Daniel  partly  rests 
on  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6,  which  is  itself  not  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  2  Kings  xxiv.  In  the  earlier  history, 
the  war  broke  out  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  who 
died  before  its  close ;  and  when  hfe  son  and  successor 
Jehoiachin  had  reigned  three  months,  the  city  and  its 
king  were  captured.  But  in  the  Chronicles,  the  same 
event  is  made  to  happen  twice,  at  an  interval  of  three 
months  and  ten  days  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6  and  9),  and 
even  thus  we  do  not  obtain  accordance  with  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Daniel  i,  1-8.  It  seems,  on  the 
whole,  the  easiest  supposition  that  **the  third  year  of 
Johoiikim"  is  there  a  mistake  for  **the  third  month  of 
JehoiacAtn. "  Hengstenberg,  however,  and  H  &vemick 
defend  the  common  reading,  and  think  they  reconcile 
it  with  the  other  accounts ;  which  may  not  unreasona- 
bly be  done  by  understanding  the  date  in  Dan.  i,  1,  to 
refer  to  the  setting  out  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  cam- 
paign in  question.    See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  70  years  of  captivity  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah 
(xxv,  12 ;  xxix,  10)  are  to  be  estimated.  A  plausible 
opinion  would  make  them  last  fh)m  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple,  B.C.  588,  to  the  finishing  of  the  sec- 
ond, B.C.  516 ;  but  the  words  of  the  text  so  specify 
"  the  punishing  of  the  king  of  Babylon"  as  the  end  of 
the  70  years— which  gives  us  the  dato  B.C.  588— that 
many,  with  Jahn,  cling  to  the  belief  that  a  first  captiv- 
ity took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  605. 
But,  in  fact,  if  we  read  Jeremiah  himself,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  in  ch.  xxv  he  intends  to  compute  the  70 
years  from  the  time  at  which  he  speaks  (ver.  1,  *^  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,"  i.  e.  B.C.  604) ;  and  that  in 
xxix,  10,  the  number  **  seventy  years"  is  still  kept  up, 
in  remembrance  of  the  former  prophecy,  although  the 
language  there  used  is  very  lax.  There  seem,  in  fact, 
to  be  two,  if  not  more,  co-ordinate  modes  of  comput- 
ing the  period  in  question,  used  by  the  sacred  writers, 
one  civU^  and  extending  ftt>m  the  first  invasion  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  B.C.  606-536), 
and  the  other  ecdesiastical^  ftom  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  to  its  reconstruction  (B.C.  588-617).  See  Sev- 
B^TFY  Teabs'  Captivity. 

2.  Its  Extent, — Jeremiah  dates  by  the  years  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's reign,  and  estimates  that  in  his  seventh 
year  8023  were  carried  off,  in  his  eip;hteenth  832,  and 
in  his  twenty-third  only  745,  making  in  all,  as  the 
writer  is  careful  to  note,  4600  (Jer.  lii,  28,  etc.).    The 


third  removal  he  ascribes  to  Nebuzaradan,  the  Baby- 
lonian general.  Tliat  some  mbunderstanding  hete 
exists,  at  least  In  the  numbers,  appears  undeniable ;  for 
4600  persons  was  a  very  petty  fraction  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  and,  in  fitct,  42,860  are  stated  to  have  reComed 
immediately  upon  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  ii,  64).  In 
2  Kings  xxiv,  8-16,  we  find  18,000  carried  off  at  onee, 
in  the  third  month  of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  in  the  ei^th 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  evidently  is  the  same 
as  the  first  removal  named  by  Jeremiah.  After  this, 
the  vassal  king  Zedekiah  having  rebelled,  his  city  is 
beleaguered,  and  finally,  in  his  eleventh  year,  is  redoced 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  person ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  '*  the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar'* 
(2  Kings  xxv,  8),  Nebuzaradan  carries  away  all  the 
population  except  the  peasants.  Perhaps  we  need  not 
wonder  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Kings 
of  the  third  deportation,  for  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  in  a  manner  complete  upon  the  second  inva- 
sion. The  first  expatriation  was  directed  to  swell  tlie 
armies  and  strengthen  the  towns  of  the  conqueror ;  for 
of  the  18,000  then  carried  away,  1000  were  '*  craftsmen 
and  smiths,  all  strong  and  apt  for  war,"  and  7000  of 
the  rest  are  called  *  *  mighty  men  of  valor.*'  (Yet  there 
is  an  uncertainty  about  verses  14  and  16  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  Probably  here,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  liii,  heads  of 
families  only  are  counted.)  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
bellion of  Zedekiah  that  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  breaking  up  the  nation^  existence. 
As  the  Temple  was  then  burnt,  with  all  the  palaces 
and  the  city  walls,  and  no  government  was  left  but 
that  of  the  Babylonian  satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evi- 
dently the  true  era  of  the  captivity.  Previously  Zed- 
ekiah was  tributary,  but  so  were  Joeiah  and  Ahaz  long 
before;  the  national  existence  was  still  saved.  See 
Babylonia. 

8.  Its  comparative  Mildness. — ^The  captive  Jews  were 
probably  prostrated  at  first  by  their  great  calamity, 
till  the  glorious  vision  of  Ezekiel  (i,  1)  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  captivity  revived  and  reunited  them.  The  wishes 
of  their  conqueror  were  satisfied  when  he  had  di$pla^*ed 
hb  power  by  transporting  them  into  another  land,  and 
I  gratified  his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the 
royal  palace  ids  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of 
,  his  captives.     He  could  not  have  designed  simply  to 
j  increase  the  population  of  Babylon,  for  his  Assyrian 
predecessor  had  sent  Babylonian  colonists  into  Sama* 
ria.     One  political  end  certainly  was  attained — the 
more  easy  government  of  a  people  separated  from  local 
traditions  and  associations  (see  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxri, 
16,  and  compare  Gen.  xlvii,  21).     It  was  also  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Assyro-Babylonian  king  to  remove 
from  the  Egyptian  border  of  his  empire  a  people  who 
were  notoriously  well  affected  toward  Egypt.     The 
captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves,  but  as  colonists. 
There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii,  48),  or  holding 
the  most  confidential  office  near  the  person  of  the  kin  x 
I  (Neh.  i,  11 ;  Tobit  i,  18,  22).     The  advice  of  Jeremiah 
(xxix,  5,  etc.)  was  generally  followed.    The  eidles  in- 
I  creased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.     They  observed 
I  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii,  8 ;  Tobit  xiv,  9).    They  kept 
I  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ezek.  xx, 
1).     And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud  be  un- 
supported by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus  early  to 
one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Cap- 
tivity (or  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd.  v,  16),  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  at  least  preserved  their  genealogical 
'  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who  was  the  rightfdl 
I  heir  to  David's  throne.     They  had  neither  place  nor 
I  time  of  national  gathering;  no  temple,  and  they  oflf^r- 
I  ed  no  sacrifice.    But  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  their 
1  laws  respecting  food,  etc.,  were  observed ;  their  priests 
were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix,  1) ;  and  possibly  the  prac- 
'  tice  of  erecting  synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv,  21) 
was  begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
I      The  captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous  /uftfr- 
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ohm.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  which  is  gen- 
eimllj  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  poetical  fiction  with 
hiitnrical  fiu:t8  recorded  by  a  oontemporary,  we  have 
a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Ntphtali,  among  the  captives  whom  Shalmaneser 
bnmgfat  to  Nineveh.  The  apooyphal  book  of  Baroch 
teems,  in  Hr.  Layard*8  opinion,  to  have  been  written 
by  one  whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Eiekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  scnlptore.  Sev- 
eral of  tlie  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
Jews  who  were  either  partaken  or  witnesses  of  the 
Assyrian  captivity.  Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Psa. 
xlii,  xlffi,  Ixxxiv,  xvii,  xvi,  xlix,  xxii,  xxv,  xxxviii, 
Ixxxviii,  xl,  Ixix,  cix,  li,  Ixxi,  xxv,  xxxiv,  Ixxxii, 
xir,  cxx,  cxxi,  cxxiii,  cxxx,  cxxxi.  Also  in  Psa. 
Ixxx  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwell- 
ing perimps  in  Jndna  (2  Chron.  x v,  9 ;  xxxi,  6),  who 
bad  seen  the  departure  of  his  conntrymen  to  Assyria ; 
and  m  Psa.  cxxxvii  an  ontpouring  of  the  first  intense 
feelings  of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.  But  it  is  firom 
tke  three  great  prophets — Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  and  Dan- 
iel—that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jeremiah, 
adrising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them  into  As- 
sym.  There,  for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic 
guide;  till  suddenly  the  vision  of  Esekiel  at  Chebar 
(in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to 
Lsyard,  or,  according  to  others,  near  Carcbemish  on 
the  Euphrates)  assured  them  that  the  glory  which 
filled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly 
vithdrawn  fh>m  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jere- 
miah warned  them  of  coming  woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught 
tbem  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them. 
When  Ezekiel  died,  after  passing  at  least  twenty-seven 
years  (Ezek.  xxix,  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  survived 
even  beyond  the  Return ;  and  though  his  high  station 
and  ascetic  llfb  probably  secluded  him  fh>m  finequent 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the  place 
of  chief  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  Israel,  and  gave 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion  and  obe- 
dience to  his  laws. 

4.  Tke  Rettoraiion  from  Babylon.— The  first  great 
event  in  the  Return  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  686 
(which  was  possibly  fhimed  by  Daniel ;  see  Milman, 
Bid,  o/Jewt^  ii,  8),  in  consequence  of  which  42,860  Jews 
of  Babylon  returned  under  Sheshbazzar,  with  7887 
slaves,  besides  cattle.  This  ended  in  their  building 
the  altar,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple, fifty-three  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first. 
The  progress  of  the  work  was,  however,  almost  imme- 
diately stopped ;  for  Zembbabel,  Jeshua,  and  the  rest 
abruptly  reftised  all  help  fh>m  the  half-heathen  inhab- 
itants of  Samaria,  and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  en- 
mity thus  induced.  That  the  mind  of  Cyrus  was 
changed  by  their  intrigties  we  are  not  informed,  but 
he  was  probably  absent  in  distant  parts  through  con- 
tinual war.  There  is  some  dififtculty  in  Ezra  iv  as  to 
the  names  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  yet  the  general 
facts  are  clear.  When  Darius  (Hystaspis),  an  able 
and  generous  monarch,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews 
•oon  obtained  his  favor.  At  this  crisis  Zembbabel 
was  in  chief  authority  (Sheshbazzar,  if  a  different  per- 
son, perhaps  being  dead),  and  under  him  the  Temple 
was  recommenced  in  the  second  and  finished  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius,  B.C.  520-517.  Although  this  must  be 
reckoned  an  era  in  the  history,  it  is  not  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  any  new  immigration  of  Jews. 
We  pass  on  to  "  the  seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes'* 
(Longimanus),  Ezra  vii,  7,  i.  e.  B.C.  459,  when  Ezra 
oomes  np  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  king's 
commendatory  letters,  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  his  nation.  The  enamerarion  in  Ezra  viii  makes 
them  under  1800  males,  with  their  fiamilies ;  perhaps 
amounting  to  5000  persons,  young  and  old :  of  whom 
113  are  recounted  as  having  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x, 
1M3).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or 
B.C.  446,  Nehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  gains  his  pennis- 


sion  to  restore  "  his  fhthers'  sepulchres,'*  and  the  walls 
of  his  native  city,  and  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  large 
powers.  This  is  the  crisis  which  decided  the  natioi^ 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people ;  for  before  their  dty 
was  fortified  they  had  no  defence  against  the  now  con- 
firmed enmity  of  their  Samaritan  neighbors ;  and,  in 
fact,  before  the  walls  could  be  built,  several  princes 
around  were  able  to  offer  great  opposition.  See  San- 
BALLAT.  The  Jewish  population  was  overwhelmed ' 
with  debt,  and  had  genendly  mortgaged  their  little 
estates  to  the  rich ;  but  Nehemiah's  influence  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  about  a  general  forfeiture  of  debts,  or, 
at  least,  of  interest ;  after  which  we  may  regard  the 
new  order  of  things  to  have  been  finally  established  in 
Judaea.  See  Nehemiah.  From  this  time  forth  it  is 
probable  that  numerous  fiimilies  returned  in  small  par- 
ties, as  to  a  secure  home,  until  all  the  waste  land  in 
the  neighborhood  was  reoccupied. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Israelitieh  race  nevertheless 
remained  in  the  lands  to  which  they  had  been  scat- 
tered. Previous  to  the  captivity,  many  Israelites  bad 
settled  in  Egypt  (Zecb.  x,  11 ;  Isa.  xix,  18),  and  many 
Jews  afterward  fled  thither  firom  Nebuzaradan  (Jer. 
xli,  17).  Others  appear  to  have  established  themselves 
in  Sheba  (see  Jest's  GfMckichie,  otc.),  where  Jewish  in- 
fluence became  very  powerful.  See  Sheba.  Among 
those  that  returned  to  Judea,  about  80,000  are  speci- 
fled  (comp.  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii)  as  belonging  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred (Prideaux,  sub'  ann.  586)  that  the  remaining 
12,000  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (comp.  Ezra  vi, 
17).  Also  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests  only  four  returned  (Ezra  ii,  86),  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  whole  number  of  exiles  who 
chose  to  continue  in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the 
number  of  those  who  returned.  Those  who  remained 
(Esth.  viii,  9, 11),  and  kept  up  thehr  national  distinc- 
tion, were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii,  85 ;  1 
Pet.  i,  1;  James  i,  1);  and  in  course  of  time  they 
served  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  efforts  of  the  evangelists  of  the  Christian 
fiuth.  See  below,  apd  comp.  Bestoration  (of  the 
Jews). 

5.  Effects  of  (he  Captivity. — ^The  exile  was  a  period 
of  change  Sn  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see 
Neh.  viii,  8,  and  comp.  Chaldeb  Lakouage)  and  in 
the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned  were 
remarkably  tree  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry :  a  great 
spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
promise  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  24-28),  was  wrought  in  them. 
A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  at  least  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  was 
probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which  was 
perfbrmed  in  the  synagogues.  At  the  same  time  their 
theosophical  nnd  dsBmonological  views  were  developed 
by  their  contact  with  Oriental  systems,  and  perhaps 
by  the  polemics  thereby  engendered,  and  especially 
by  their  review  of  their  own  religious  resources,  and 
their  more  carefhl  study  of  the  didactic  portions  of  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures ;  certain  it  is  that  fh>m  this  period 
we  can  date  not  only  a  fuller  angelology  [see  Akoel], 
but  also  more  subtle  philosophical  distinctions  [see 
Philosophy],  and  in  particular  a  more  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  even  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
we  subsequently  find  so  unquestioned  by  the  orthodox 
Pharisees.  See  Sects  (of  the  Jews).  All  this  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  ritual 
services  of  the  Temple,  which  brought  out  the  more 
spiritual  elements  of  Mosaism,  and  thus  was  the  na- 
tion better  prepared  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
A  new  impulse  of  commercial  enterprise  and  activity 
was  also  implanted  in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days 
of  the  Dispersion  (see  James  iv,  18),  which  they  have 
continued  to  feel  even  to  the  present  time.  In  fine, 
an  innovation  was  effected  upon  the  narrow  and  one- 
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sided  notions  of  Jadaism  by  the  associations  of  the  ex- 
ile, vhidi,  although  it  resulted  in  the  defection  of 
many  from  tlie  nfi^onal  &ith  (bat  of  these  few  cared 
to  retom  to  their  native  land),  yet — like  the  earlier 
Scjonrn  in  Egypt  (with  which,  in  the  glowing  pletores 
of  prophecy,  it  was  often  compared)— ended  in  the  ool- 
onizadon  of  Palestine  with  a  fresh  and  more  thor- 
oogfaly  cultured  population,  yet  more  scrupoloosly 
devoted  than  ever  to  the  theocratio  cnltus,  who  volun- 
teered with  pious  seal  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of 
the  Hebrew  polity. 

6.  T*he  DUpenion^  rf  Auunropd  (2 Mace. i,  27;  James 
i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  John  rii,  86 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  1,  8, 
etc. ;  Sept  for  ty^b^,  which  it  also  renders  iiroiKtaf 
/icro(jr€<r(a,  alxfMKu*(ria\  is  the  collective  name  given 
to  all  those  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes  (James  i, 
1 ;  t6  SutBiKa^vXoVf  Acts  xxvi,  7)  who  lived  without 
the  confines  of  Palestine  (e(w,l  Cor.T,18,  etc.;  Tt^'^^ia 
O;^!,  7?J?V  ^?^">  Talmudic  Mukna\  during  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple.  The  number  of  exiles, 
mostly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Ezra  1,  6, 
etc.),  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Cy- 
rus to  return  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  scarcely  exceeded,  if  indeed  it 
reached,  the  number  of  60,000  [the  total  stated  both  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is,  exclusive  of  the  slaves,  42,860; 
but  the  sum  of  the  items  given— with  slight  differ- 
ences—in both  documents,  fidls  short  of  80,000].  Old 
Jewish  authorities  see  in  this  surplus  Israelites  of  the 
ten  tribes  (oomp.  Seder  Olam  RMak,  ch.  xxix),  and 
among  these  few  but  the  lowest  and  humblest,  or  such 
as  had  yielded  to  authority,  were  to  be  found  (comp. 
Mishna,  Kiduslun,  iv,  1 ;  Gem.  Ixxi,  1).  The  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  remained  scattered  over  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  Persian  empire,  preferring  the  new 
homes  in  which  they  enjoyed  all  tlie  privileges  of  na- 
tive-bom subjects,  and  where  they  had  in  many  cases 
acquired  wealth  and  honors,  to  the  dangers  «nd  diffi- 
culties of  a  recolonization  of  their  former  country. 
But  whUe,  by  the  hands  of  the  despised  minority  who 
had  bravely  gone  forth,  was  to  be  recreated  not  only 
the  Temple,  the  visible  centre  of  Judaism,  but  also  the 
still  more  imposing  and  important  edifice  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  and  Jewish  culture,  to  the  much  larger  section 
which  remained  behind,  and  gradually  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world,  it  was  given 
to  participate  in  the  intellectual  life  and  the  progress 
in  civilization  of  all  the  nations  with  whom  their  lot 
was  cast.  To  the  Dispersion  is  thus  due  the  cosmopol- 
itan element  in  Judaism  wliich  has  added  so  vastly  not 
only  to  its  own  strength  and  dtirability,  but  also,  geo- 
graphically at  least,  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Ohristianity. 
So  for,  however,  from  the  dispersion  paving  the  way 
for  the  new  faith  by  relaxing  the  rigor  of  Jewish  law, 
written  or  oral— as  has  been  assumed  by  some— one 
of  the  strongest  ties  by  which  these  voluntary  exiles 
were  bound  to  F^estine  and  Jerusalem  consisted  in 
the  very  regulations  and  decisions  on  all  ritual  and 
legal  points  which  they  received  from  the  supreme  re- 
ligious authorities,  eitiier  brought  back  by  tiieir  own 
delegates,  or  transmitted  to  them  by  special  messen- 
gers ftt>m  the  Central  Court,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts 
xxviii,  21).  Generally  it  might  be  said  of  the  whole 
Diaspora,  as  Philo  {Flace.  §  7)  said  of  that  of  Egypt : 
that  while  they  looked  upon  the  country  in  which  they 
had  been  bom  and  bred  as  their  home,  still  they  never 
ceased,  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  to  consider  Jem- 
salem  as  the  spiritual  metropolis  to  which  their  eyes 
and  hearts  were  directed.  Many  were  the  pilgrimages 
undertaken  thither  from  their  fiir-distant  lands  (Acts 
ii,  6,  a-11 ;  Joseph.  War,  vi,  9,  8,  etc.).  The  Talmud 
(Jer,  Meg,  iii,  76 ;  comp.  Toe,  Meg,  c.  2)  speaks  of  no 
less  than  880  synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  besides  the 
Temple,  all  belonging  to  different  communities  of  the 
Dispersion  (comp.  also  Acts  vi,  9).  Abundant  and  far 
^4:eeding  the  normal  tax  of  half  a  shekel  {8hek,  vii, 


4)  were  the  gifts  they  sent  regularly  for  the  suppait 
of  the  holy  place  (gold  instead  of  silver  and  copper, 
Toe,  Skek,  c  2),  and  still  more  liberal  wei«  the  mooe- 
tary  equivalents  for  sacrifices,  propitiatory  offerings 
ixlrpay  PhiloX  for  vows,  etc.,  which  flowed  fh»m  all 
countries  into  the  sacred  treasury.  The  Sanhedrim 
again  regulated  the  year,  with  all  its  subdlvisioos, 
tliroughout  the  wide  circle  of  the  Dispersion ;  the  fact 
that  the  commencement  of  the  new  month  had  been 
officially  recognised  being  announced  either  by  bea- 
con-fires to  the  a4}oinipg  countries,  or  by  messengen 
to  places  more  remote.  That,  in  general,  there  exist- 
ed, as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  an  uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse  between  the  Jews  abroad  and  those  in 
Palestine  cannot  be  doubted.  Probably,  owing  to  this 
very  connection,  two  foreign  academies  only  seem  to 
have  existed  during  the  time  of  the  second  Temfde; 
the  youth  of  the  Dispersion  naturally  preferring  to  re- 
sort to  the  fountain-head  of  learning  and  religious  m- 
straction  in  the  Holy  City.  The  final  destraction  of 
the  Temple  and  Jerusalem  was  thus  a  blow  hardly  less 
sensibly  felt  by  the  Dispersion  than  by  their  brethren 
of  Jerusalem  Uiemselves.  From  that  time  forward  no 
visible  centre  bound  the  widely-scattered  members  of 
the  Jewish  nation  together ;  nothing  remained  to  them 
but  common  memories,  common  hopes,  and  a  common 
faith. 

(a.)  Foremost  in  the  two  or  tiiree  chief  sections  into 
which  the  Dispersion  has  been  divided  stands  the  Bab- 
ylonian (t^p  E^^panp/,  Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  8, 1),  em- 
bracing all  the  Jews  of  the  Persian  empire,  into  every 
part  of  which  (Esth.  iii,  8)  — Babylonia,  Media,  Vet- 
sia,  Susiana,  Meso|)otamia,  Assyria,  etc. — they  pene- 
trated. The  Jews  of  Babylonia  proper  prided  them- 
selves on  the  exceptional  purity  of  their  lineage — a 
boast  uniformly  recognised  throughout  the  nation. 
What  Judna,  it  ¥ras  said,  was  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
persion of  other  countries — as  pure  flour  to  dough — 
that  Babylonia  was  to  Judasa  (Jems.  Talm.  Kid,  vi,  1). 
Herod  pretended  to  have  sprang  frt>m  Babylonian  an- 
cestors (Joseph.  AnL  xiv,  1,  8),  and  also  bestowed  the 
high-priesthood  upon  a  man  from  Babylon  (Joseph. 
Ant,  XV,  2,  4).  In  the  messages  sent  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  the  whole  Dispersion,  Babylonia  received  the 
precedence  {Sank.  11) ;  although  it  remained  a  stand- 
ing reproach  against  the  Babylonians  that  they  had 
held  aloof  fh>m  the  national  cause  when  their  brethren 
returned  to  Palestine,  and  thus  had  caused  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  state  (Foma,  9) ;  as  indeed  living 
in  Palestine  under  any  circumstances  is  enumerated 
among  the  (613)  Jewish  ordinances  (Nachmanides, 
Coinm,  to  Maimonides's  Sepher  Hammizvoik).  The 
very  territory  of  Babylonia  was,  for  certain  ritual 
purposes,  considered  to  be  as  pure  as  Palestine  itself. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian 
Dkuptra;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Its 
condition  was,  under  Persian  as  well  as  under  Selen- 
ddian  and  Parthian  rule,  at  most  times  other  than 
flourishing  and  prosperous;  such  as  we  find  that  H 
was  when  it  ofltsred  Hyrcanus  "honors  not  inferior  to 
those  of  a  king"  (Joseph.  Ani.  xv,  2,  2).  Of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Josephus  records  expressly  that  he  con- 
firmed the  former  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia 
(Joseph.  Ani.  xi,  8,  5),  notwithstanding  their  firm  re- 
fusal to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Belos  at 
Babylon  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph.  Ap,  i,  22).  Two  great 
cities,  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Nehardea  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  moneys  intended  for  transmis- 
sion to  Jerusalem  were  deposited  (Joseph.  AnU  xviil, 
9, 1, 8,  4,  etc.),  as  was  the  case  also  at  Apamoa  in  Asia 
Minor,  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  Porgamus  and  Adra- 
myttium  in  jfiolis — seem  to  have  been  entirely  their 
own,  and  for  a  number  of  years  they  appear  even  to 
have  enjoyed  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  whole 
principality  (jh,  5).  Great  calamities,  however,  befell 
them,  both  about  this  time  under  Mithridates  (»&.  9), 
and  later  under  Caligula,  through  the  Jealousy  of  the 
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Oneka  and  STrians ;  and  .at  both  of  these  epochs  they 
emifprsted  in  large  numbers.  Whether  they  had  in 
those  times,  as  was  afterward  the  case,  a  oniyersally 
rseognised  ethnarch  at  their  head,  is  open  to  doubt, 
altboogh  8tder  (Mam  8nUa  enumerates  the  names  of 
fifteen  generations  of  such,  down  to  the  third  century. 
The  ties  wliich  linked  Babylonia  to  Palestine  were 
perhaps  closer  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  Dispersion,  both  on  account  of  thek  greater  proxr 
imity,  which  enabled  them  to  communicate  by  beacons 
(Betb-Biltin  being  the  last  station  on  the  fh>ntierB ; 
BoA  BoMk.  ii,  7X  and  of  their  common  Aramaic  idiom. 
That  this  Dispersion  was  not  without  an  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  (comp. 
Spiegel,  Intr,  to  Zmtda9etta\  which  in  its  turn  again 
influenced  Judaism  (and,  at  a  kter  stage.  Gnosticism), 
csa  hardly  be  doubted;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Bab- 
yloB  which,  after  the  fini^  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
by  its  numerous  and  £ur-&med  academies,  became  for 
a  long  time  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  was  the  seat  oif  the  prince  of  the  Diaspora  (Besh 
Gelntha).     See  Babtlon. 

(6.)  The  second  great  and  pre-eminently  important 
group  of  the  Dispersion  we  find  in  Egypt  Of  the 
(viginal  immigrations  from  Palestine  (comp.  Zech.  x, 
11%  and  of  those  which  took  place  in  the  times  of  the 
lart  kings  of  Judah  (Jer.  xli,  17, 42),  we  hare  no  more 
certain  traces  than  of  those  under  Artazerxes  Ochus 
(Joeephns,  Ap,  1,  etc.).  It  was  only  after  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  first  settled  8000  Jewish  soldiers  in  the 
Thebais,  and  peopled  a  third  of  his  newly-founded 
city  Alexandria  with  Jews,  and  Ptolemasus,  the  son  of 
Ligos,  after  him,  who  increased  the  Aumber  of  Egyp- 
tian Jews  by  firesh  importations  from  Palestine,  that 
the  Egyptian  Dispersion  began  to  spread  over  the  whole 
coontry,  from  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  north  to  the 
boundaries  of  Ethiopia  in  the  south  (Philo,  FL  ii,  623), 
over  the  Cyrenaica  and  parts  of  Libya  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xri,  7,  2),  and  along  the  borders  of  the  African  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  enjoyed  equal  rights 
with  their  fbllow-aubjects,  boih  Egyptian  and  Greek 
(lAMfoXirf m,  Joseph.  Ap,  ii,  4,  etc),  and  were  admit- 
ted to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities.  The  free  de- 
▼ebpment  which  was  there  allowed  them  enabled 
them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  science  and  art.  Tlieir  artists  and  workmen 
were  sent  for  to  distant  countries,  as  once  the  Phcsni- 
dans  had  been  {Yoma,  iii,  8,  a. ;  Eraeh,  10,  b).  In 
Greek  strategy  and  Greek  statesmanship,  Greek  leam- 
mg  and  Greek  refinement,  they  were  ready  disciples. 
From  tile  number  of  Judso-Greek  fragments,  hirtori- 
cal,  didactic,  epic,  etc  (by  Demetrius,  Malchus,  £u- 
polemus,  Artapan,  AristsBus,  Jason,  Ezechielus,  PhUo 
the  Elder,  Theodotion,  etp. ;  collected  in  Mailer,  Fragm, 
HuL  Grae.  iii,  207-230),  which  haf  e  survived,  we  may 
essily  conclude  what  an  immense  literature  this  Egyp- 
tian Dispersion  must  have  possessed.  To  them  is  ow- 
mg  likewise  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  known 
u  the  Septuagint,  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it  estranged 
the  people  more  and  more  fix>m  the  language  of  their 
Others,  the  Hebrew,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  pseudo-epi- 
grtphical  and  apocryphal  literature  (Orphica,  Sybil- 
lines,  Pseudophoclea;  poems  by  Linus,  Homer,  He- 
liod ;  additions  to  Esther,  Ezra,  the  Maccabees,  Book 
of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  Jeremiah,  Susannah,  etc.).  Most 
momentous  of  all,  however,  was  that  peculiar  Grasco- 
Jewish  philosophy  which  sprang  ftrom  a  mixture  of 
Hellenism  and  Orientalism,  and  which  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
The  admmistrative  government  of  this  Egyptian,  or, 
rather,  African  Dispersion,  which,  no  less  than  all  other 
bnndies,  for  all  religious  purposes  looked  to  Jerusa- 
Isa  as  the  head,  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Geroosia  ^StMak,  51,  b;  PhUo,  Fl.  ii,  5, 
28),  consisting  of  seventy  members  and  an  ethnarch 
(alabarch),  chosen  frtnn  their  own  body,  of  priestly 
liasage.  These  sat  at  Alexandria,  where  two  of  the 
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five  .divisions  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  Delta  (the 
site  best  adapted  for  navigation  and  commercial  pur^ 
poses),  were  occupied  exclusively  by  Jews  (Josephus, 
AnL  xiv,  7,  2).  Of  the  splendor  of  the  Alexandrine 
temple,  tJiere  is  a  glowing  account  in  the  Jems.  Talm. 
(StJt,  10,  b) ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian 
oppression  in  Palestine,  Onias,  the  son  of  the  last 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Joshua,  had  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  Ptolemy  Philometor  gave  him  an  extensive  dis- 
trict near  HeUopolis,  a  new  temple  (Beth  Chonyo)  had 
arisen  at  Leontopolis  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  8,  2,/.),  B.C. 
180,  which  bade  fahr  to  rival  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
whom  Philo  (/Y.  6)  in  his  time  estimates  at  a  million, 
that  this  new  temple  was  treated  with  consideration 
eren  by  the  Sanhedrim  {AfmacL  109,  a).  Their  con- 
dition, it  may  easily  be  inferred,  was  flourishing  both 
under  the  Seleucidian  and  Roman  sway,  but  under 
Caligula,  and  still  more  under  Nero  (Joseph.  War^  ii, 
18,  7),  they,  like  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  suffered  greatly  firom  sudden  outbursts 
of  the  populace,  prompted  and  countenanced  in  some 
instances  by  their  rulers.  From  Egypt  the  Diaspora 
spread  soutiiward  to  Abyssinia,  where  some  remnants 
of  it  still  exist  under  the  name  of  the  Fakukot  and  in 
aU  likelihood  eastward  to  Arabia  (Mishna,  8hab,  vi,  6), 
where  we  find  a  Jewish  kingdom  (Yemen)  in  the  south 
(Tabari  ap.  Silv.  de  Sacy,  Mem,  de  VAcai,  de  Inscr,  p. 
78),  and  a  large  Jewish  settlement  (Chaibar)  in  Hc^Jat 
in  the  north.     See  Albxandbia. 

(e.)  Another  principal  section  of  the  Dispersion  we 
find  in  Syria,  whither  they  had  been  brought  chiefly 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  or  Nicanor  (Joseph.  Ant,vii,  8,1), 
when  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  801,  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  countries  of  JSyria  Proper,  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  etc.  Under 
his  and  his  successors*  fostering  rule  they  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity  (/.  c),  principally  at  Anti- 
och  on  the  Orontes,  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and 
other  great  cities  founded  by  Seleucus ;  and  Uie  priv- 
ileges which  this  king  had  bestowed  upon  them  were 
constantly  confirmed  up  to  the  time  of  Josephus  {AnL 
xii,  8, 1).  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  Epimanes,  as  he 
was  called,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Syrian  poten- 
tate by  whom  the  Syrian  dispersion  was  persecuted ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  under  his  reign  that  they,  in  order 
to  escape  from  his  cruelty,  began  to  emigrate  in  all  di- 
rections— to  Armenia,  Cappadoda  (Helena,  the  Jewish 
queen  of  Adiabene,  Joseph.  AnL  xx,  2),  Cyprus,  and 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor;  Phrygia  and  Lydia 
alone  possessed  Jewish  colonies  of  a  previous  date, 
planted  there  by  Antiochus  the  Greek  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii,  8,  4).  Hence  they  dispersed  themselves  through- 
out the  blands  of  the  ^gean,  to  Macedonia,  to  Greece, 
where  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  seaports  and  the 
marts  of  trade  and  commerce.    See  Stria. 

(d,)  Although,  to  use  the  words  of  Josephus  (AnL 
xiv,  7,  2),  the  habitable  globe  was  so  full  of  Jews  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  Roman  empire  where 
they  might  not  be  foond — a  statement  fully  confirmed 
by  the  number  of  Roman  decrees  issued  to  various 
parts  of  the  empire  for  their  protection  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiv,  10  sq.>— there  is  yet  no  absolute  proof  of  their 
having  acquired  any  fixed  settlements  in  the  metrop- 
olis itoelf  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pompey,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  carried  back  with  him  many 
Jewish  captives  and  prisoners  to  Rome,  B.C.  88. 
These,  being  generally  either  allowed  to  retire  firom 
the  service,  or  ransomed,  remained  there  as  lAbertinif 
and  in  time  formed,  by  the  addition  to  their  number  of 
fresh  immigrants  from  Asia  and  Greece,  a  large  and 
highly  infiuential  community,  which  occupied  chiefly 
the  TVanstiberine  portion  of  the  city,  together  with  an 
island  in  the  Tiber.  Their  prosperity  grew  with  their 
numbers,  and  suffered  but  short  interruptions  under 
Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  c  86).  The  expulsion  under  Clau- 
dius (Suet.  CL  26)  and  Caligula  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii,  6) 
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is  contradicted  (Dio  Cus.  Ix,  6 ;  Orosiiu,  vii,  6).  Thejr 
built  nomeronB  synagogues,  founded  schools  (even  a 
short-lived  academy),  made  proselytes,  and  epjoyed 
the  full  advantages  of  Roman  citizens  (in  the  decrees 
they  are  styled  iroXirat  *Pa>/iat«uv,  troXirai  rffurtpoi 
'loviaioij  Joseph.  AfU.  xW,  10).  The  connection  be- 
tween the  Roman  Dispersion  and  Palestine  was  very 
dose,  especially  so  long  as  the  young  princes  of  the 
Herodian  house  were,  in  a  manner,  obliged  to  live  in 
Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  body,  whose  number,  origin,  strange  rites 
and  customs,  attracted  no  small  shara  of  public  notice 
(Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Martial, 
Justinian,  etc,  pauim)^  and  to  their  access  to  the  im- 
perial court  was  due  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  every  country  to 
which  the  sway  of  Rome  extended.  It  was  also 
through  Rome  chiefly,  both  before,  and  still  more  after 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  stream  of 
Jewish  emigration  was  poured  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  Of  the  world-wide  influence  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  on  Christianity,  whicb  addressed  itself  first 
of  all  to  the  former  as  a  body  (Acts  xiii,  46 ;  ii,  9, 11), 
farther  mention  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jxws. 
The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the  Dis- 
persion are  Joseph.  Ani,  xiv,  10 ;  xiv,  7 ;  Apion,  ii,  6 ; 
PhUo,  Leg,  ad  Camm;  id.  Flaccum.  Frankel  has  col- 
lected the  various  points  together  in  an  exhaustive  es- 
say in  his  MonattMckrift,  Nov.  Dec.  1863,  p.  409-11, 449- 
61.  Comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  <L  Jvdenik.  p.  836,  844 ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d,  Volket  Itr.  iv.     See  Dispebsed  Jews. 

III.  8ulmqHentStaie$ofCapUvUy,^l,  The  extermi- 
nation  sufi^BKd  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
under  the  Romans  far  better  deserves  the  name  of 
captivity ;  for,  after  the  massacre  of  countless  thou- 
sands, the  captives  were  reduced  to  a  real  bondage. 
According  to  Josephus,  in  his  detailed  account  {War^ 
especially  vi,  9,  8),  1,100,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  97,000  were  captured  in  the 
whole  war.  Of  the  latter  number,  the  greatest  part 
were  distributed  among  the  provinces,  to  be  butchered 
in  the  amphitheatres,  or  cast  there  to  wild  beasts; 
others  were  doomed  to  work  as  public  sUves  in  Egypt. 
Only  those  under  the  age  of  seventeen  were  sold  into 
private  bondage.  See  Jerusalem.  2.  An  equally 
dreadful  destruction  fell  upon  the  remains  of  the  na- 
tion, which  had  once  more  assembled  in  Judiea,  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  183),  which  Dion  Cassius 
concisely  relates ;  ahd  by  these  two  savage  wars  the 
Jewish  population  must  have  been  efi^ctually  extirpa- 
ted from  the  Holy  Land  itself,  a  result  which  did  not 
follow  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  8.  Afterward, 
a  dreary  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years*  oppression 
crushed  in  Europe  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Israel, 
and  Christian  nations  have  visited  on  their  head  a 
crime  perpetrated  by  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  who  were  not  the  real  forefathers  of  the 
European  Jews.  4.  Nor  in  the  East  has  their  lot  been 
much  more  cheerii\g.  With  few  and  partial- excep- 
tions, they  liAve  ever  since  been  a  despised,  an  op- 
pressed, and  naturally  a  degraded  people,  though 
fivm  them  have  spread  light  and  truth  to  the  distant 
nations  of  the  earth.     See  Jews. 

IV.  Melaphnrieal  U»e»  of  He  Term  "  Captrnty.**^ 
*^  Children  of  the  captivity"  is  a  common  figure  of 
speech  denoting  those  who  were  in  captivity,  or  per- 
haps sometimes  literally  their  posterity  (Ezra,  iv,  1). 
"Turn  again**  (Psa.  cxxvi,  1),  "turn  away"  (Jer. 
xxix,  14),  "turn back" (Zeph.iii, 20),  or,  "bring again*' 
(Ezek.  xvi,  63)  *.'  the  captivity,**  are  figurative  phrases, 
all  referring  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  bondage  and  their 
return  to  Canaan.  A  similar  expression  is  used  in  re- 
lation to  individuals  (Job  xliii,  10) :  "  The  Lord  turned 
the  captivity  of  Job,'*  i.  e.  he  released  him  frt>m  the 
unusual  sufferings  and  perplexities  to  which  he  had 
been  in  bondage,  and  caused  him  to  rejoice  again  in 
the  &vor  of  God.     "He  led  captivity  captive,*'  or 


he  led  captive  those  who  had  led  others  captive** 
(Eph.  iv,  8),  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  victory 
wliich  our  blessed  Redeemer  achieved  over  sin,  the 
world,  death,  and  hell,  by  which  our  ruined  race  are 
brought  into  bondage  (Psa.  Ixviii,  18;  Rom.  viii,  21; 
GaLiv,24;Heb.ii,15;  2Pet.ii,19;CoLii,15).  See 
Exile. 

CapachinB,  monks  of  the  strictest  obeervance  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  called  Ctgrnckitu  on  account  of 
the  great  pointed  capuckon  (or  cowls)  which  they  wear. 
Matteo  di  Baschi,  an  Obeervantlne  friar,  of  tlie  ccn- 
vent  of  Monte  Falcone,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  It- 
aly, was  the  founder  of  this  reformed  order  in  1525. 
Pretending  that  the  Franciscans  were  no  longer  strict 
followers  of  St.  Francis,  as  they  wore  a  different  cowl, 
did  not  let  their  beard  grow,  and  had  mitigated  the  vow 
of  poverty,  he,  with  the  pope's  permission,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  others,  reti^  into  a  solitary  hermit- 
age of  the  Camaldoli  near  Massado.  The  reformed 
monies  were  much  persecuted  by  the  Franciscans,  who 
drove  them  fhmi  place  to  place.  In  1528  Pope  Clem- 
ent VII  allowed  them  to  put  themselves  under  the 
obedience  of  the  Conventuals,  and  to  take  the  title  of 
Friars  Hermits  Minors,  with  the  right  of  electing  a 
vicar  generaL  Their  first  establishment  was  at  Col- 
menxone,  near  Camerino.  In  1629  they  held  the  first 
general  chapter  at  Alvacina,  and  drew  up  the  rule  of 
the  new  association,  which  received  alterations  and 
additions  in  1636  and  1676.  It  enjoins,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Capuchins  shall  perform  divine  service 
without  singing;  that  thejr  shall  say  bat  one  mass 
each  day  in  tl\elr  convents;  that  they  shall  observe 
hours  for  mental*  prayer  morning  and  evening,  days 
for  disciplining  themselves,  and  days  of  silence ;  that 
they  shall  always  travel  on  foot,  and  avoid  ornament 
and  costly  frirniture  in  their  churches,  contenting 
themselves  with  having  the  curtains  of  the  altar  of 
stuff  and  the  chalices  of  tin.  Pope  Paul  III,  in  15S6, 
gave  them  the  name  of  Capuehine  of  the  Order  ofFrian 
Minor,  and  subjected  them  to  the  visitation  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Conventuals.  In  the  same  year  the  two 
founders  and  first  vicars  general  of  tiie  order,  Matteo 
di  Baschi,  and  his  friend  Ludovico  di  Fossombrone, 
were  excluded  from  the  order  for  disobedience.  The 
fourth  vicar  general,  Ochino,  one  of  the  most  famous 
preachers  of  Italy,  became  a  Protestant  in  1648.  For 
a  time  the  whole  order  was  forbidden  to  pre&ch,  and 
threatened  with  suppression,  but  their  submission  and 
humble  petitions  averted  this  dange^.  From  this  time 
dates  the  development  of  their  peculiar  character,  their 
rapid  spread,  and  great  infiuence  in  the  Romish  Church. 
A  severe  asceticism,  a  designed  neglect  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  a  coarse,  cunning  eloquence,  made 
them  the  fkvorite  preach- 
ers of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  The  order 
has  never  produced  great 
scholars,  but  has  been  join- 
ed sometimes  by  princes  (e. 
g.  Alfonso  di  Este,  duke  of 
Modena)  and  by  statesmen 
tired  of  the  world.  In  1578 
the  order  was  introduced 
into  France,  in  1606  into 
Spain,  and  in  1619  their  su- 
perior was  permitted  to  take 
the  name  of  General.  In 
the  last  century  they  count- 
ed more  than  60  provinces, 
8  custodies,  nearly  600  con- 
vents, and  26,000  mem- 
bers, without  taking  into 
account  the  missionaries 
in  Brazil,  Congo,  Barbary, 
Efrypt,  and  tiie  East. 

In  1868  the  order  had  89      capuchin  Monk,  wiUwU 
provinces,  4  custodies,  and  Cloak.  « 
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5  ricariates  general  inpartSnu  infiddkan,  with  about 
11,300  members.  A  province  most  have  at  least  4 
complete  convents.  Hoases  with  less  than  four  monks 
are  called  rendencet.  The  greatest  nnmber  of  proo- 
meeg  was,  until  1869,  in  Italy ;  but,  together  with  other 
monastic  communities,  nearly  all  the  convents  of  the 
Capuchins  have  since  been  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kinsrdom  of  Italy.  It  has  also  convents  or 
residences  in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Prussia, 
several  other  German  states,  Bel^um,  Holland,  Ire- 
land, England,  Poland,  Turkey,  Greece,  India,  the  Sey- 
chelles, and  Sooth  America.  In  most  of  these  coun- 
tries the  number  of  convents  Is  on  the  increase.  The 
autodUs  (with  less  than  four  convents)  are  in  Ireland, 
Croatia,  Lucca,  and  Westphalia.  The  latter,  which 
comprises  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
wss  established  in  1851,  The  first  convent  in  England 
was  founded  in  1858  by  Viscount  Fielding.  The  vica- 
riaUt  general  with  episcopal  jurisdiction  are  in  Tunis, 
Abyssinia,  Patna,  Bombay,  and  Agra.  In  South  Amer- 
ica they  have  some  residences,  and  are  penetrating  more 
and  more  into  the  interior.  About  500  members  are 
employed  as  foreign  missionaries,  and  there  is  a  semi- 
nary for  preparing  chosen  young  Capuchins  for  foreign 
mi»ions  in  Rome. 

There  is  likewise  an  order  of  Capuchin  nuns  {Capu- 
chines  or  Ct^mcmea),  also  known  as  Ntau  of  the  Passion, 
instituted  by  Maria  Lorenza  Longa,  the  widow  of  a  no- 
ble Neapolitan.  Their  first  establishment  was  at  Na- 
ples, in  1538,  wfcen  they  took  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis.  They,  however^  soon  quitted  this  for  the 
more  rigid  rule  of  St.  Clara.  Of  this  order  only  a  few 
convents  are  left,  most  of  them  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, with  a  few  In  France,  Bavaria,  and  South  Amer- 
ica. See  Annates  Soar,  hist,  ordinis  minorwn  S.  Fran- 
Qsd,  qui  Ca^pucim  wuncupantur  (Lugd.  1682);  Wadding, 
Amcdes  ord.  Minor,  t.  xvi ;  Fehr,  Gesch.  der  Mdnchs- 
ordm,  nac&  Hmrion,  i,  808. 

Capnciati  or  Caputiati  :  (1.)  A  sect  which  arose 
■bout  AD.  1186,  named  from  a  cowl  or  cap  which  they 
wore  as  a  badge.  It  was  founded  by  one  Durand,  re- 
puted to  hare  been  a  carpenter  (others  say  a  butcher), 
who  published  that  the  Vir,jjin  had  appeared  to  him 
and  given  him  her  image,  and  that  of  her  Son,  with 
thb  Inscription :  "  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  peace!*'  adding  that 
phe  directed  him  to  take  the  image  to  the  bishop  of 
Puy,  in  order  that  he  might  form  a  society  of  all  those 
who  desired  to  restore  peace  in  church  and  state ;  who 
should,  in  token  of  their  belonging  to  such  a  society, 
wear  a  white  hood,  or  capuche,  with  a  leaden  image 
like  the  pattern.  Many  persons  in  Burgundy  joined 
the  sect.  They  were  put  down  by  Hugo,  bishop  of 
Auxerre.  (2.)  Some  of  the  Wicliffites,  in  England, 
abo  obtained  the  name  of  Capucj^  about  the  year 
UiTjbpeanse  tli^y  rnfn^prl  to  nncr>*r  their  heads  be- 
iw*  lh»  H««t.— Mofiheim,  Ch.  UhtL  tent,  xii,  pt  ii,  ch. 
T,  f  U^  Bergter,  Dldt.  de  Thfoli^^if,  i,  361. 

Car.    S^  Beth-car  ;  Cahr  ;  Cabt. 

<Cii«  (UT  Kahaw),  Joaepii,  t^on  of  Simeon  Cara 
f<£l.v*),a  celeliratcd  Jewish  rominentator  on  the  O.  T., 
lited  in  the  north  of  Fmntc  towani  the  end  of  the 
eltviiia  cantary,  FoUowin^  the  r^t simple  of  his  un- 
c^lfenichem  bcn-Cheltm,  Joflpph  C^ira  abandoned  the 
*tt«p*K^  tn&lB  of  interpreUtifm  of  which  his  own 
filhw  was  a  great  defentler,  and  dovot^  his  talents  to 
ailmple  and  grfcmmiitica!  inti^rpretation  of  the  Bibli- 
cdteit.  fliii  commcDtariiWf  whk-h  extend  over  near- 
ly t&ft  iirbote  Old  Tefttiime»it,  are  rlis-tinguished  for  log- 
^^  wqnence  and  lucirl  diction^  hut  nf  most  of  them 
^^pMoli  only  have  thus  fur  tnon  printed.  His 
^*mKA  upon  Itafhi'A  coniinetitary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(p^'nn  tf'f^B)  have  mMtly  hcj-n  printed  by  Geiger 
{leiti^hr.  IT,  138-40  [Stutt.^.  lfi;i;}] ;  aee  his  Beitrdge 


the  title  fi'^OIplb,  in  his  fi'^5^53  ''?a3  (BresL  1847), 
and  Parshandatha  (Leipzig,  1856).  Fragments  of  his 
commentary  on  The  Prophets  (p'^HV^^^  ttJ'»"»B)  are  given 
by  De  Rossi  in  his  Varia  Leeiiones  (Parina,  1785)  ; 
n;  b?  ^2p,  by  Leopold  Dukes  (EsUngen,  1846); 
D''3«55'^?03,  by  Geiger  (Bresl.  1847).  Fragments  of 
the  commentaries  on  Esther,  Ruth,  and  Lamentations 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Adolph  Jellinek  (Leipzig, 
1855).  The  commentary  on  Lamentations  has  been 
printed  in  Naples,  1847,  and  reprinted  in  the  collection, 
d'^pan  '^'12'n  (Metz,  1849).  The  commentary  on  Job 
is  reprinted  in  Frankers  Monatschrifi  far  Geschichte 
und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  (1856-58).  His  com- 
mentary  on  JE^osea  was  published  in  Breslau,  1861.  See 
FQrst,  Bibliotheea  Judaica,  ii,  170 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  1,444. 

Cara,  Simeon,  ben-Chelbo,  also  called  R.  Simeon 
had-Darshan,  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator,  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Menachem  ben-Chelbo,  and  received  the 
name  Kara  (fi^^l?)  ***  *^®  synagogue  for  his  lesson  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  name  had-Darshan  from  his  col- 
lecting and  explaining  OTZJ^?)  the  Midrashim.  Cara 
is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Jalkut  (pi\ph^),  a  col- 
lection of  Midrashim  on  almost  eveiy  verse  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  brought  together  a  catena  of  tradi- 
tional  expositions  from  upward  of  fifty  different  worlcs 
of  all  ages,  many  of  which  are  of  great  value.  Ten 
different  editions  of  this  work  appeared  between  1526 
and  1805 ;  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  is  that 
published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1687,  folio.  See 
Rapaport  in  the  Hebrew  annual  called  Kerem  Chemed 
(l^n  D'lS,  vii,  4,  etc.);  Zunz,  Die  GottesdienstUchen 
Vorfyrdge'der  Juden  (p.  296-808) ;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
logus  Ubrorum  Htbraontm  in  Bibliotheea  BoiUeiana 
(Berlin,  1852-60,  coU  2600, 2604 ;  Kitto,  Q/dop.  i,  444). 

Caraba'^sion  (Kapapaaiutv  v.  r.  ^Papavlmf, 
Yulg.  MarimotK),  a  name  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84)  as 
one  of  the  ^*  sons"  of  Maani  (Bani)  that  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile,  and  apparently  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chblluh  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  X,  85),  although  the  list  is  here  greatly  corrupt. 

Caracalla  or  Caracallus  (properly  Marcus 
AuRELius  Antoninus  Bassianus),  a  Roman  emper- 
or. He  was  son  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
and  was  bom  at  Lyon,  A.D.  188.  The  name  CaracalU 
never  appears  on  medals,  but  was  a  nickname  from 
his  long-hooded  tunic,  made  in  the  fiishion  of  the 
Gauls,  and  so  called  in  their  language.  '*  After  his 
father's  death,  A.D. 
211,  he  ascended  the 
throne  as  co -regent 
with  his  brother  Pub- 
lius  Septimius  Antoni- 
nus Geta,  whom  he  af-  ^^ 
terward  caused  to  be  \^(^!^*^  tf  ^ 
murdered.  Having 
bribed  the  Pnetorians 
to  make  him  sole  em- 
peror, Caracalla  next 
directed  his  cruelty 
against  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  Geta,  of  whom 
twenty  thousand  of 
both  sexes — including 
the  great  jurist  Papin- 
ianus  —  were  put  to  »  ^  #,, 
death.  Innumerable  B«*ofO««»n.. 
acts  of  oppression  and  robbery  were  employed  to  raise 
supplies  for  the  unbounded  extravagance  of  the  des- 
pot, and  to  pay  his  soldiers.  In  his  fiimous  constitu- 
tion, he  bestowed  Roman  citizenship  on  all  his  free 
subjects  not  citizens — who  formed  the  majority,  espe- 
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greater  tmoant  of  taxes  on  releases  and  heritages, 
which  were  paid  only  by  citizens.  In  his  campaigns 
he  imitated  at  one  time  Alexander,  at  another  time 
Solla ;  while  his  main  object  was  to  oppress  and  ex- 
hanst  the  provinces,  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
spared  by  the  tjranny  of  former  emperors.  In  217  he 
was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus,  pre- 
fect of  the  Praetorians,  by  one  of  his  veterans  named 
Martialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  on  the  way  from 
Edessa  to  Carrhe.  Historians  paint  the  life  of  Cara- 
calla  in  the  darkest  colors.  Among  the  buildings  of 
Caracalla  in  Rome,  the  baths— Therms  CaracallsB — 
near  Porta  Copena,  were  most  celebrated,  and  their 
ruins  are  still  magnificent."  Caracalla,  cruel  to  man- 
kind, was  yet  indifibrent  to  religion,  and  during  his 
reign  no  new  persecutions  were  devised  against  the 
Christians.  Spartianos  (^Viia  CaracaUi^  i,  707)  tells  a 
story  of  his  being  greatly  affSected,  at  seven  years  of 
age,  on  hearing  that  a  Jewish  boy  had  been  punished 
for  his  religion.  From  a  passage  in  Tertullian  {ad 
Seaptdcuny  cap.  4)  it  is  inferred  that  Caracalla  had  a 
Christian  nur8e.---Chambers'8  Eticyc. ;  Lardner,  Worht, 
vii,  810-812;  Gibbon,  Dec.  and  Fall  (ed.  Milman),  ch.  vi. 

Caraccioli,  6ax.eazzo,  marquis  of  Yico,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  followers  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy.  Born  in  Naples,  in  1517,  of  a 
noble  family,  which  had  given  warriors  to  the  field 
and  cardinids  to  the  Church,  he  began  life  with  the 
most  brilliant  prospects.  Married  at  twenty  to  Vitto- 
ria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Novera,  he  had  by  her  six 
children.  In  1541  he  heard  Peter  Martyr,  and  after 
a  long  and  painful  investigation,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tressing conviction  that  he  would  have  to  leave  fam- 
ily, friends,  home,  and  wealth  in  abandoning  Rome, 
he  became  a  Protestant,  and  in  1551  escaped  to  Grene- 
▼a.  His  fkther,  his  uncle  cardinal  Caraffa,  his  wife, 
and  his  children  sought  for  many  years  to  change  his 
purpose,  but  in  vain.  In  Geneva  he  acquired  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Calvin,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
Commentary  on  1  Corinthians  (edit.  Tholuck,  p.  205). 
He  died  in  great  peace,  1586.  His  life,  by  Balbano, 
will  be  found  in  the  Museum  Heivedeum^  viii,  1748,  p. 
619 ;  and,  abridged,  in  Gerdes,  Specimen  Italia  Refor- 
mala  (Lugd.  Bat.  1765,  4to).  See  M'Crie,  Reformation 
in  Italy;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  ii,  574. 

Caraites.    See  Karaites. 

Caraznuel  (Juan  de  LobhouHtz\  a  Spanish  theolo- 


gian, was  bom  at  Madrid,  May  23, 1606.  He  became 
a  Cistercian,  and  after  several  preferments,  among 
which  was  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  in  Scotland,  was 
made  vicar  general  of  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
When  the  Swedes,  in  1648,  besieged  the  city,  Cara- 
muel,  fori^tting  his  episcopal  character,  set  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  battle-field. 
His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  a  col- 
lar of  gold.  In  1657  he  was  made  bishop  of  Campag- 
na,  in  Naples,  which  he  resigned  in  1678,  but  afterward 
became  bishop  of  Vigevano,  in  the  Milanese,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  8, 1682.  He  was  *'  a  man  of  vast  but  ill- 
digested  learning,  with  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 
His  moral  theology  {Theologia  Mora&M,  Louvain,  1643, 
fol.)  is  so  universally  decried  that  even  Romanists 
have  censured  it.  He  taught  that  the  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue  are  not  immutable  in  their  nature, 
and  that  God  is  able  to  change  or  dispense  with  them, 
as  in  cases  of  theft,  adulter}',  etc. ;  he  also  held  that 
the  smallest  degree  ot  probciiUty  justified  any  criminal 
action."  A  list  of  his  numerous  writings  (37  vol- 
umes) is  given  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  BiblMieoa  Hiap. 
Nona, — Now>,  Biog,  GhUrale^  viii,  666. 

Caransa.    See  Cabbaivza. 

Caravan,  the  Arabic  name  for  a  body  of  pilgrims 
or  merchants  travelling  in  the  East  Orientals  who 
have  occasion  to  journey — ^whether  for  pleasure,  relig- 
ion, or  profit — ^usually  do  so  in  companies,  for  the  sake 
of  society  as  well  as  protection.  Hence  the  most  mot- 
ley associations  may  take  place,  "fhey  often  consist 
of  hundreds  of  persons,  mostly  mounted  on  camels, 
which  (including  those  for  baggage)  f^^quently  amoont 
to  several  thousands.  Such  spectacles  are  common  in 
all  parts  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  especially 
through  the  sandy  deserts.  They  march  at  ficrti  dis- 
orderly, but  after  a  short  period  of  practice  with  great 
regularity,  mostly  by  night,  in  companies  which  are 
each  kept  together  by  a  large  beacon-fire  on  the  top 
of  its  own  peculiar  standard.  Much  time  is  consumed 
in  packmg  and  unpacking;  but  when  this  confuaed 
scene  of  preparation  is  over,  they  travel  with  great 
uniformity  (see  Eaek.  xu,  8)  fix>m  about  eight  P.M. 
till  about  midnight  (Luke  xi,  5, 6).  In  the  cooler  sea- 
sons they  journey  by  day,  only  haltmg  for  a  brief  r^ 
past  at  noon.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  the  usual  day's 
stage  (Homemann,  p.  150),  or  about  17  to  20  miles. 
See  Tbaveller. 


Modem  Orieotal  Caravan. 
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L  Commereki  C^smeam.— The  eaxliesC  of  these  on 
record  is  thai  to  which  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen.  xxxrii), 
consisting  of  Ishmaelites  (ver.  26),  Midianites  (ver. 
28),  and  Medanhes  (ver.  86,  Heb.),  who  were  on  the 
high-road  through  Dothan  to  the  mart  of  Egypt  with 
the  spices  of  In^  and  Hadramant  (Vincent,  Commerce 
and  NarigcOkm  of  ike  Andente^  ii,  262).  Snch  often 
STsil  themselTce  at  the  present  day  of  Uie  second  class 
of  eazavans  mentioned  below.     See  Gommbrcb. 

2.  ReUffiom  Caravane, — Soeh  companies  of  pilgrims 
pass  regolarly  along  the  roote  (hence  termed  the  Haj) 
to  Mecca,  Ibor  each  year;  one  fh>m  Cauro,  consisting 
of  Barbars,  a  second  of  Tnrks  from  Damascns,  a  third 
of  Persians  fh>m  Babylon,  and  the  fbnrth  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Indians  from  Zibith,  at  the  month  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  They  are  under  the  strictest  discipline,  a 
chief  or  haJA  being  in  command,  and  five  officers  liav- 
mg  respectively  charge  of  the  march,  the  halt,  the 
servants  and  ciittle,  the  baggage,  and  the  commissa^ 
fiat  The  hgbeer^  or  gnide,  is  also  an  indispensable 
co.npanion— a  person  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  route,  the  wells,  the  hostile  or  friendly  tribes,  and 
other  featores  on  the  route,  but  also  skilled  in  the  signs 
of  the  weather,  and  an  individual  of  general  sagacity 
and  fidelity.     See  Pilgrim. 

These  large  travelling  masses  Olnstra^  many  fea- 
tores of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
They,  too,  had  their  leader,  Moses,  and  were  divided 
into  twelve  companies,  each  with  its  chief  (Num.  vii), 
and  ranged  under  its  distinctive  banner  (Num.  ii,  2). 
They  set  out  in  tumult  (Exod.  xii,  11),  but  were  soon 
reduced  to  almost  military  order,  starting  at  the  blast 
of  trumpets  (Num.  x,  2, 5),  under  the  guide  of  the  fiery 
pillar  (q.  v.).  Hence,  too,  the  anxiety  of  Moses  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  Hobab  (q.  v.)  as  guide.     See  Ex- 

ODE. 

The  processions  of  Israelites  to  their  national  festi- 
viU  at  Jerasalem  were  probably  made  up  very  much 
after  the  earmran  style,  villages  and  acquaintances 
travelling  together  by  companies.  Hence  the  youth- 
ful Saviour  was  not  missed  untfl  the  party  halted  at 
night  (Luke  ii,  44)  at  a  place  which  tradition  fixes 
shoot  three  miles  from  Jerusalem  (Munro,  Summer 
Wmhte^  i,  265) ;  for  the  first  day's  journey  is  always  a 
short  one. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Cabavansebai. 

CaravanBerai,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers  in  sequestered  places, 
while  Jb&oii  is  the  usual  designation  of  a  similar  stmo- 
tsre  situated  in  or  near  towns.     See  Khan. 

In  Uie  days  of  the  earlier  patriarchs  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  snch  provision  for  travellers,  for  we 
find  Abraham  looking  out  for  their  entertainment 
(Geu.  xxiH),  and  the  visitors  of  Lot  proposed  to  lodge 
in  the  street,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course  (Gen. 
xix,  2),  just  as  modem  Orientals  often  do,  wrapped  in 
their  hykes,  although  in  Arab  towns  generally  the 
ttianger  is  conducted  by  the  sheik  to  the  meiuU,  where 
he  is  provided  for  the  night  (La  Roqne,  De  la  Palee- 
tm€f  p.  124.  In  Egypt,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  such  building  (Qen.  xlii,  27),  probably  only 
a  rude  shed.  The  innkeepers  in  that  country  were 
j  usndly  women  (Herod,  ii,  88),  just  as  in  the  days  of 
I  As  Hebrew  spies  (Josh,  ii,  1) ;  apparently  women  of 
mgy  virtue  (Heb.  xi,  81 ;  James  ii,  25),  if  not  abso- 
IMj  eoorteeans.  See  Hablot.  In  the  times  of 
(Ust  and  his  apostles,  inns  must  have  been  common 
I  It  Fdsstiiie,  yet  the  frequent  injunction  contained  in 
the  Spirtles  to  entertain  strangers  (e.  g.  Heb.  xiii,  2  ; 
Ron.  xfi,  8)  show  that  they  were  very  inadequate  in 
thflor  arrangements.  See  HospitALirr.  They  are 
owBtioned  in  the  N.  T.  under  two  names,  vavSoxfioVf 
or  house  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  guests,  where 
lb  gsod  Samaritan  took  the  wounded  stranger  (Luke 
WifH^i  probably  a  building  like  the  modem  comfort- 
Vw  and  nnftimished  ones  on  the  great  Eastern  routes 
flf  tiavel,  with  a  host  (or  Janitor),  however,  who,  on 
vgent  occaskms,  will  frimish  supplies  to  the  sick  and 


destitute.  The  other  word  is  coroXv/ui,  properly  the 
upper  room  reserved  in  large  houses  for  guests  (Blark 
xiv,  14;  Luke  xxii,  11),  and  also  applied  to  the  place 
where  the  nativity  occurred  (Luke  ii,  7).  The  tradi- 
tion connects  this  event  with  a  cave  (Justhi  Martyr, 
Died,  c.  Trgph,  p.  808 ;  Origen,  eon^.  Ceb.),  and  the  spot, 
as  such,  is  still  pointed  out.  See  Bbthuehek.  But 
this  is  opposed  to  all  the  circumstances  and  usages  of 
the  case.  The  exact  distinction  between  this  and  the 
previous  term  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  edit> 
or  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  (note  in  loc)  suggests  the  most 
probable  explanation,  that  the  stable,  in  the  retirement 
of  which  Mary  brought  forth  the  Saviour,  was  one  of 
the  stalls  running  idong  the  outside  of  the  building, 
behind  the  apartments  destined  for  the  guests;  and 
that  the  "  manger**  (q.  v.),  or  ^arvri,  was  not  the  crib 
or  contrivance  for  this  purpose  known  to  us  (for  such 
are  not  used  in  the  East),  but  simply  the  projection  of 
the  floor  of  the  guest-room  into  the  cattle-shed,  which 
was  probably  lower  on  the  ground  (see  Strong's  Hoar" 
wumjf  and  Expos,  qftke  GotpeU,  p.  14).    See  Imw. 


^SoAmcr^ 


Hodffm  Oriental  CaravanseraL 

Oriental  "inns,**  whether  called  khans  or  caravan- 
serais, are  not  at  all  comparable,  in  point  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  with  modem  hotel  accommodations, 
nor  have  they  the  least  resemblance  to  the  character 
and  appurtenances  of  a  respectable  tavern.  A  khan  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town ; 
and  caravanserais,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness, are  generally  disposed  at  regular  stages  along 
public  roads,  especially  the  mercantile  and  pilgrim 
thorougfafarM,  according  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  usually  been  built  by  rich  merchants 
for  trading  purposes,  or  by  wealthy  devotees  as  an  act 
of  religious  munificence.  At  a  distance  they  resem- 
ble a  castellated  fort,  but  on  k  nearer  approach  are 
fSound  to  be  a  simple  quadrangular  building,  enclosed 
by  a  high  wall,  usually  about  100  yards  on  each  side, 
and  about  20  feet  high,  resting  on  a  stone  foundation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  front  there  is  a  large  arched  en- 
trance, with  a  porter*s  lodge  on  one  or  both  sides,  and 
apartments  for  the  better  dass  over  it,  surmounted  by 
a  dome.  The  interior  is  an  open  space  for  cattle,  bag- 
gage, etc,  with  a  well  or  fountain  in  the  middle. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  inner  court-yard  are  piazzas 
opening  eveiy  few  yards  into  arched  recesses  or  al- 
coves for  travellers,  having  an  inner  door  communi- 
cating with  a  small  oblong  chamber,  sometimes  light- 
ed at  the  fitfther  end,  but  entirely  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, shelves,  or  closets.  These  cells  are  intended  for 
dormitories,  but  travellers  usually  prefer  the  open 
door-way,  which  is  either  paved  or  level  and  hard 
earth,  and  raised  two  or  throe  feet  above  the  general 
area  of  the  court.  These  sets  of  rooms  have  no  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  three 
sides  there  is  a  large  hall  for  general  assemblages ;  at 
the  end  of  each  side  is  a  staircase  for  ascending  to  the 
flat  roof  for  enjoying  the  breeze  and  the  landscape. 
These  lodging -chambers  are  thus  usually  on  the 
ground-floor ;  but  in  the  fow  buildings  which  have 
two  stories,  the  lower  rooms  are  used  for  servants, 
storage,  etc.,  while  the  upper  story  serves  for  the  trav- 
ellers themselves.  Somethnes  also  the  porter*s  lodge 
aflbrds  a  supply  of  commodities  for  their  use,  and 
cooks  are  occasionally  found  in  attendance.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  accommodations  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description— bare  walls,  rooms  filled  with 
dirt  and  vermin,  and  no  cooking  apparatus  to  be  ob- 
tained for  love  or  money.  The  traveller  must  do  all 
his  own  work,  and  even  furnish  his  own  subsistence. 
His  baggage  must  supply  his  bed,  his  dothing  must 
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be  his  covering.  He  is  usually  obliged  to  content  some  rice,  dried  nislns,  dates,  and,  above  all,  coiS^ 
himself  with  such  cold  food  or  fruits  as  he  has  himself  berries,  with  a  roaster  and  a  -wooden  mortar  to  pound 
brought  His  outfit  should  therefore  consist  at  least  them :  all  this  is  in  addition  to  such  more  substantial 
of  the  following  articles :  a  carpet,  a  mattress,  a  blan-  ^  provisions  as  he  may  prefer  or  can  convenientlj  carry. 


ket,  two  saucepans  with  lids,  contained  within  each 
other ;  two  dishes^  two  plates,  eto.,  a  coffee-pot,  all  of 
well-tinned  copper;  also  a  small  wooden  box  for  salt 
and  pepper,  a  round  leather  table,  which  he  suspends 
from  his  saddle,  small  leather  bottles  or  baga  for  oil, 
melted  butter,  water,  a  tinder-box,  a  cocoannt  cup, 


The  porter  in  attendance  can  only  be  relied  upon  to 
show  him  his  chamber,  and  perhaps  ftimish  him  with 
a  key.  In  case  of  sickness,  however,  the  latter  is  gen- 
erally able  to  administer  simple  remedies,  and  may 
even  set  a  broken  limb.  —  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Cara- 

VAH. 


Interior  of  a  CaniTanserai. 


Carbtincle  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of 
the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  1.  T^1}\^^  dedack% 
only  Isa.  liv,  12  (Sept.  jcpvirraXXoc,  Vulg.  (lapis]  tculp- 
tus\  some  tparklinff  gem  (from  H*?)^,  to  inflame).  2. 
nj^na,  bare'keihy  only  Exod.  xxviii,  17,  and  xxxix, 
10,  as  the  third  in  the  first  row  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Sept.  fffidpaydo^y  Vulg.  imaragdus,  i.  e. 
emerald) ;  or  Mp'^a,  barehath',  only  Ezek.  xxviii,  18 
(Sept  6vi;x«ov,  Vulg.  tmaragdui).  From  the  etymol- 
ogy (p^3,  to  Jkuh^y  we  assume  that  a  stone  of  a  bright 
coruscant  color  is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  ima- 
raffdf  or  emerald,  and  says  it  is  a  sort  of  precious  co- 
rundum of  strong  glass  lustre,  a  beautiful  green  color, 
with  many  degrees  of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  re- 
fractive. Pliny  enumerates  twelve  species  of  emer- 
ald. They  are  not  rare  in  Egypt  (see  Braun.  de  Vett. 
SacerdoU.  p.  617  sq.).  8.  'Av^pa^,  lit  a  coal  of  fire, 
Tobit  xiii,  17 ;  Ecclus.  xxxii,  6.  4.  The  carbuncle  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  "^^fib,  no'- 
phek  ('* emerald,"  Exod.  xxviii,  18 ;  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  16 ;  xxviii,  18).  See  Emerald.  Under  the 
name  **  carbuncle'*  are  comprehended  several  brilliant 
red  stones  of  the  clay  fkmily  which  resemble  a  glow- 
ing coal,  such  as  the  ruby,  the  garnet,  the  spinel,  but 
particularly  the  almandin,  that  is,  the  noble  Oriental 
garnet,  a  transparent  red  stone  with  a  violet  shade 
and  strong  glass  lustre.  Probably  it  is  not  so  hard  as 
the  ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  of  the  precious  stones,  of  red  color,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  so  hard  that  engravings  cannot  easily  be 
made  in  it  (RosenroQller,  Alierlh.  iv,  1,  34).  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  ancient 
Hebrew  mineralogy,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
precision  what  particular  gem  is  denoted  by  either  of 
these  terms,  although  they  all  evidently  were  precious 
stones  of  a  brilliant  fiery  hue.     See  Gem. 

Car'^cas  (Heb.  D3*13,  Karka$\  comp.  the  Sanscrit 
harha^f  severe ;  Sept.  eaj3d(  v.  r.  SapafSd,  Vulg. 


Charcha8\  the  last  named  of  the  seven  ennochs 
('*  chamberlains*')  in  the  harem  of  Ahasnems  (Xerx- 
es), who  were  dhrected  to  bring  queen  Vashtt  into  the 
royal  convivial  party  (Esth.  i,  10).     B.C.  483. 

Carcase  (nj;ij,  rta^,  nbas,  ^iB,  irr&na),  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  or  beast  (Joish.  viii,  29 ;  Isa.  xiv, 
19 ;  Heb.  iii,  17,  eto.).  According  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
any  Israelite  became  ceremonially  unclean  until  the 
evening  (and  in  turn  rendered  whatever  he  touched 
unclean.  Hag.  ii,  14 ;  comp.  Num.  xix,  22),  by  (unwit- 
ting) contact,  under  any  circumstences,  with  a  dead 
animal  of  the  **  unclean"  class  (Lev.  v,  2 ;  xi,  8  sq. ; 
comp.  Deut.  xiv,  8),  or  with  any  "clean"  animal,  in 
case  it  had  not  been  regularly  slain  according  to  the 
prescribed  mode  (Lev.  xi,  89  sq.).  The  eating  of  any 
(clean)  beast  that  had  died  an  accidentel  or  natural 
death  was  still  more  strictly  forbidden  (Lev.  xxii, 
8;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  14;  xliv,  81);  but  it  might  be 
sold  as  food  to  a  foreigner  (Deut  xiv,  2).  Carrion 
was  doubtless  buried  or  hurried.  On  the  sepulture  of 
persons  found  dead,  see  Homicide.  An  unburied  car- 
case (Jer.  xxxvi,  80 ;  Psa.  Ixxix,  8)  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  the  height  of  Indignity  and  misfortune 
(Virgil,  ^n.  x,  559).  See  Burial.  The  Levitical 
enactmente  respecting  all  dead  bodies  evidently  bad 
their  origin  in  sanitery  reasons  in  a  climate  so  liable 
to  pestilence  (Michaelis,  Mot.  Recht,  iv,  309  sq.).  On 
the  incident  of  the  beehive  in  the  skeleton  (Jndg.  xiv, 
8),  see  Bee. — Winer,  i,  2.  On  the  allusion  to  the  vul- 
ture's scent  for  putrid  fiesh,  Matt,  xxiv,  28  (Loder,  Ik 
cadavere  Judaico^  ah  aqmlis  Romams  discerpendOj  Ar- 
gent 1716 ;  Rechenberf?,  De  adagio  ChrisU,  eto.,  Lips. 
1696),  see  Eagle.    Comp.  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Car'ohamis  (1  Esdr.  i,  26).    See  Carchehish. 

Car^chemiBh  (Heb.  Karkemish',  IS'^pS'nS,  prob. 
fort  of  Chemosh ;  Sept.  XapfuiQ  v.  r.  Kapxafiffc  in 
Jer.,  but  omite  in  Chron.  and  Isa.,  Xapicafivc  in  1 
Estdr.  i,  6),  mentioned  in  Isa.  x,  9  among  other  places 
in  Syria  which  had  been  subdued  by  an  Assyrian  king. 
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probably  Uglath-pileser.  That  OarchemiBb  waa  a 
ftiODgbold  on  the  Euphrates  appears  from  the  title  of 
a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Egypt  (xlvi,  2): 
"Against  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  Uy  on  the  riyer  Euphrates,  at  Carchemish,  and 
which  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  over- 
threw, m  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Jo- 
siah,  king  of  Jndah,''  i  e.  B.C.  606.  According  to  2 
Chron.  zxxv,  20,  Necho  had  advanced  with  Ills  ally 
Josiah,  the  figither  of  Jehoiakim,  against  the  Babyloni- 
ans, on  the  Eophrates,  to  take  Caichemish,  B.C.  609. 
These  two  circumstances— 4he  position  of  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  its  being  a  frontier  town,  ren- 
der it  i»obable  (see  Layard,  Ninevth  and  Babylon^  p. 
199)  that  the  Hebrew  name  points  to  a  city  wl^ch  the 
Greeks  called  Kowc^ov,  the  Latins  Cercugktm,  and 
the  Arabs  Kerhuiffek  (Schultens,  Index,  Geogr,  s.  v. ; 
Bftter,  Erdk,  xi,  695) ;  for  this  too  lay  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Cha- 
boras  (comp.  Bochart,  Phaleg^  iv,  21 ;  Cellaril  Notit. 
ii,  715  sq. ;  Michaells,  Supplem,  p.  1352  sq.).  It  was  a 
htfge  ci^,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  were  occasionally  renewed,  as 
this  was  the  remotest  outpost  of  their  empire,  toward 
the  Eaphrates,  in  tlie  direction  of  Persia  (Ammian. 
MarcelL  xxiii,  5 ;  Zozim.  iii,  12 ;  Procop.  Bell,  Pen.  ii, 
5 ;  comp.  Procop.  ^d'/.  i,  6 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  18,  6),  Car- 
chemish is  named  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  ▼.), 
which  show  it  to  have  been,  from  about  B.C.  1100  to 
B.C.  850,  a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  borders  of  Damas- 
cus to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireh-jik;  it  is  also 
mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  sculptures 
(Layard,  lU  Mjp.  p.  805,  538).  At  the  point  "where  the 
Khabnr  (the  ancient  Chebar)  Joins  the  Euphrates, 
there  are  large  mounds  on  both  banks  of  the  former 
river,  marking  the  sites  of  old  cities,  or  perhaps  of  dif> 
ferent  sections  of  one  great  city.  The  mound  on  the 
right  bank  is  crowned  with  a  modem  Arab  village, 
called  Abu  Serai,  or  "  Father  of  Palaces"  (Chesney, 
EMph,  Exp.  i,  118).  It  stands  on  a  narrow  wedge- 
shaped  plain,  in  the  fork  of  the  two  rivers.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Procopius's  description  of  Circe- 
sfaim,  who  says  that  its  fortifications  had  the  form  of  a 
triangle  at  the  junction  of  the  Chabur  and  Euphrates 
(BeU.  Pen.  ii,  5).  This  seems  to  be  the  true  site  of 
Carchemish.  It  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
in  the  twelfth  century,  who  found  in  it  two  hundred 
Jews  (Ecarkf  TraveU  in  Pal.  p.  93).  According  to  oth- 
ers, however  (following  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions), it  lay  very  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  oo- 
copjing  nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Mabug^  or  Hierap- 
olis.  Dr.  Hinks  maintains,  from  his  reading  of  the 
Assjrrian  inscriptions,  that  tiie  true  site  of  Carchemish 
is  at  or  near  Bir^  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  about  200  miles  higher  up  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  {Jmtr,  Sac  IM,  July,  1854,  p.  408).  Still 
less  probable  ia  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  Cadj/He 
of  Herodotus  (see  Heinii  Dmertt,  Sacr,  AmsL  1726,  p. 
28).    See  Calkbh. 

Cardinal  (canfina£w,  prmdpal ;  firom  eardo,  a 
hinge),  the  title  of  an  eminent  class  of  dignitaries  in 
the  Boman  Church,  so  styled  as  if  the  axle  or  hinge 
on  which  the  whole  government  of  the  Church  turns ; 
or  as  they  have,  from  the  pope*s  grant,  the  hinge  and 
government  of  the  Bomish  Church.  Pope  Ei^nius 
rV  states  the  derivation  from  cardo^  a  hinge,  as  fol- 
lows: Siad  per  oardinem  volviiw  oetium  donntSy  ka  sti' 
per  hoe  Sedes  ApostolUxL,  totku  Eodem  ostiumy  quieecU 
et  nutentatur  (see  Dnfresne,  s.  y.  cardUudit). 

L  Cardinal  Priests,  etc.  —  In  early  days  the  name 
cardinal  was  used  with  great  latitude  ih  the  Roman 
Church.  Its  first  definite  application  was  to  the  prin- 
cipal priests  of  the  parishes  of  Rome ;  the  chief  priest 
of  a  parish,  next  to  a  bishop,  being  presbyter  ewduia^ 
fit,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  priests  who  had 
no  church.    It  is  uncertain  when  the  term  was  first 


applied,  but  it  seems  that  Stephen  lY  (770)  was  the  first 
who  selected  seven  bishops  out  of  the  number  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  cardinal,  oblig- 
ing them  to  say  mass  every  Sunday  in  St..  Peter's. 
Leo  IV,  in  a  council  of  Rome  held  in  858,  calls  them 
preritffteros  m  cardims,  and  their  churches  parochias 
octrdinales.  At  a  sul)sequent  period  the  priests  and 
deacons  of  other  cities  of  unportance  assumed  the  title 
of  cardinal,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  priests  and 
deacons  over  whom  they  claimed  supremacy ;  but  the 
popes  subsequently  ordained  that  none  but  those  whom 
they  had  chosen  should  be  honored  with  that  title. 
Among  those  whom  the  popes  thus  appointed  were  the 
seven  bishops  suburbiearUy  who  took  their  titles  from 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  These  bishops 
were  called  kebdomadariij  because  they  attended  the 
pope  for  a  week  each  in  his  turn.  These  cardinals 
took  part  with  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  election  of  the 
pope,  who  was  generally  chosen  from  their  number. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II,  A.D.  1059 
(see  below),  that  the  body  of  cardinals,  as  such,  had  a 
proper  existence  as  a  recognised  branch  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical 83retem. 

2.  College  of  Cardinals.— ^^  The  college  of  Cardinals, 
in  its  origin,  was  nothing  else  than  the  council  which, 
according  to  the  canons,  every  metropolitan  was  obliged 
to  consult,  and  in  which,  during  a  vacancy,  all  the 
metropolitan  powers  resided,  viz.,  the  synod  of  pro- 
vincial bishops,  and  the  cliapter  of  the  metropolitan 
church ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  college 
would  share  in  the  supreme  glory  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  every  other  church  partici- 
pated in  the  honor  of  its  particular  metropolitan.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  a  long  time  that  the  cardinalate 
attained  to  its  present  excessive  and  usurped  degree 
of  power  and  dignity.  In  the  Synod  of  Rome,  under 
Benedict  YIII,  in  1015,  the  cardinals,  priests,  and  dea-  ^ 
cons  still  signed  after  the  bishops,  and  the  cardinal- 
bishops  after  other  bishops  of  older  standing  in  the 
order  than  themselves;  but  in  1050  wo  find  a  vast 
change,  for  Humbertus,  bishop  of  Silva  Candida,  who 
was  a  cardinal-bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome,  took  prece- 
dence at  Constantinople  of  the  archbishop  of  Amalfl ; 
and  frvm  that  time  we  perceive  the  cardinal-bishops, 
and  soon  even  the  priests  and  deacons,. arrogating  to 
themselves  that  precedence  over  all  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  which  they  now  possess.  This,  however, 
was  not  done  without  resistance.  Thus,  in  1440,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to  allow  to  the  car- 
dinal-archbishop of  York  the  precedence  which  he 
claimed;  whereupon  Pope  Eugenius  IV  wrote  to  the 
former,  reprehending  him  for  his  conduct,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  cardinalate  had  been  instituted  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  cardinals, 
who,  with  the  pope,  governed  the  Universal  Church, 
and  sat  in  judgment  upon  bishops,  Iras,  past  all  doubt, 
greater  than  that  of  even  patriarchs,  who  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  only  a  port  of  the  Church,  and  fh)m  whom 
there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  same 
dispute  occurred  between  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Cra-  « 
cow  and  the  primate  of  Gnesna  in  1449.  As  time 
went  on,  these  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  college  in- 
creased :  we  find  the  cardinals  saying  to  Pope  Pius, 
Cardinales  pares  RegHms  haberi;  so  the  cardinal  of  Pa- 
via,  in  several  places,  CardinaUm  .  .  .  cujus  digmtas 
anteferiw  RegUms.  In  1561  the  cardinals  of  Lorraine 
and  Guise  refused  to  give  precedence  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal.  To  such  an  excess  had  this  arro- 
gance and  graspihg  at  dignity  attained  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
under  Leo  X,  in  1512,  came  to  the  resolution  either  to 
keep  away  altogether,  or  to  negative  every  proposi- 
tion, until  their  grievances  were  redressed. 

"The  Council  of  Rome,  under  Nicolas  II,  1059, 
grants  to  the  college  of  Cardinals,  or  rather  (can.  i)  to 
the  cardinal-bishops,  the  principal  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  pope ;  and,  according  to  Peter  Damianus,  the 
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election  of  a  pope  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  cardi- 
nal-biflhopB  was  null.  Pandulphas  remarks,  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  Gelasiua  II,  that  although  all 
the  cardinals,  clergy,  and  people  had  a  voice  in  the 
election,  the  cardinal-bishope  alone  had  the  right  of 
approving  or  disapproving  the  election,  and  consecrat- 
ing the  elect.  None  but  cardinals  are  now  eligible  to 
the  papacy.  Pius  IV  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  restricted  the  election  to  the  cardinals  only" 
(Landon,  EccL  Dictionary^  s.  v.). 

8.  Numb&r  of  Cardinais, — In  1381  there  were  twen- 
ty, and  after  the  death  of  Clement  VI,  in  1852,  the 
cardinals  resolved  that  that  number  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. In  1878,  at  the  election  of  Urban  VI,  there 
were  twenty-three.  The  Council  of  Basle  fixed  the 
number  at  twenty-four,  and  the  college  itself  appears 
to  have  been  all  along  very  jealous  of  an  increase  to 
its  numbers.  However,  Leo  X  set  the  example  of  a 
large  increase,  creating  in  one  day  thirty-one  new  car- 
dinals, in  order  to  neutralize  the  opposition  made  to 
him  by  a  cardinal  who  had  formed  a  party  in  the  col- 
lege. The  bull  Comp<Kii,  in  1556,  fixed  the  number 
at  forty,  and  forbade  to  create  more.  But  the  college 
h^  since  been  enlarged  to  seventy  members,  the  num- 
ber at  which  it  was  finally  fixed  by  the  bull  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V  in  1586:  six  of  these  are  bishops,  fifty 
priests,  and  fourteen  deacons.  The  number  of  cardi- 
nal-bishops was  at  first  seven,  but  it  was  shortly  after- 
ward altered  to  six,  at  which  it  has  ever  since  remain- 
ed. These  bishops,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  officiate 
as  the  pope's  vicars  at  the  altar  of  St.  Saviour,  in  the 
church  of  Lateran,  or  assist  the  pontiff  when  he  offici- 
ates in  person.  The  cardinal-bishops  in  1867  were 
Mario  Mattel,  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  July  2, 
1882 ;  Constantino  Patrizi,  bishop  of  Porto  and  St  Ru- 
fina,  June  28, 1884 ;  Luigi  Amat,  bishop  of  Palestrina, 
May  19,  1887 ;  Anthony  Cagiano  de  Azevedo,  bishop 
of  Frascati,  Jan.  22, 1844;  Girolamo  d' Andrea,  March 
15, 1852 ;  Ludovico  Alfieri,  bishop  of  Albano,  April  21, 
1845.  A  list  of  the  cardinal-priests  and  cardinal-dea- 
oons  is  given  in  the  Altnctnac  de  Gotha  and  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  almanacs  annually. 

4.  Costume, — ^The  dress  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  sou- 
tane, a  rochet,  a  short  purple  mantie,  and  a  red  hat 
The  cardinals  began  to  wear  the  red  hat  at  the  Coun- 
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cil  of  Lyons  in  1245 :  the  privilege  was  granted  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  Ito  color  is  designed  to  show  that 
the  cardinals  are  bound  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  if  need  be.  A  number  of  symbolical 
ceremonies  accompany  the  investiture.  The  hat  is 
given  by  the  pope's  own  hands ;  and  many  cardinals 
who  do  not  visit  Rome  die  without  ever  having  re- 
ceived it  The  only  exception  is  in  &vor  of  members 
of  royal  houses,  to  whom  the  hat  is  sent.  As  the  car- 
dinals, when  dressed  in  the  sacred  vestments,  could 
not  wear  the  red  hat,  and  had  therefore  no  other  dis- 
tinction to  mark  the  difference  between  them  and  prel- 
ates of  an  inferior  rank  except  their  place,  Paul  II 
permitted  them  to  wear-tbe  red  bonnet  (rvbrum  capki- 
um),  which  previously  had  been  the  prerogative  of  the 
pontiff  alone.  They  wete  also  permitted  the  red  habit 
by  the  same  pope. 


6.  The  Style  of  the  cardinals,  until  the  time  of  Ur- 
ban VIII,  was  Most  lUuttnovt;  that  pope,  however, 
Jan.  10, 1630,  granted  to  all  the  cardinals  the  title  of 
Eminenoe.  The  cardinal-bishops  are  titled  Emmemtis- 
timi.  A  carriage  and  livery  servants  are  obligatory 
parts  of  thf  establishment  of  a  cardinaL 

6.  Form  ofmaJdny  CardHmaU. — ^The  pope  alone  can 
elevate  any  one  to  the  cardinalate,  which  he  doee  by 
declaring  in  the  secret  Consistory  the  names  of  those 
whom  he  proposes  to  make  cardinals,  saying  Habemae 
FrcUree.  He  afterward,  in  a  public  Consistory,  puts 
the  red  bonnet  on  the  head  of  the  newly-appointed 
cardinal,  signs  him  with  the  cross,  and  creates  him 
cardmal,  with  the  form  of  words  following :  Ad  lamdem 
Ommpotmtu  Dei  ei  Sancta  8edu  ApostoUctB  omamenttam 
acdpe  yalerwn  rtibntm^  intiyne  tingvlaria  dignitatis  oar- 
dincdaius,  per  quod  desiynatur^  quod  usque  ad  mortem 
et  sanyuims  ejfusianem  indusive,  pro  exaltatione  Sanela 
Jidei,  pace  et  quieiate  populi  ckriiiam^  auymenio  et  statu 
SacrotancUB  Romana  Ecdesia  te  intrepidum  eahibere 
deheas.  Jn  homne  Patris  f ,  et  FHU  f ,  et  Spiritus  8(mc- 
ti  f.  Amen, 

7.  Duties f  PtivUeyet,  etc,  of  Cardinals,'— The  legal 
status  of  cardinals,  and  their  relations  to  the  papal  see, 
are  fixed  by  the  Ceremoniale  Romanum,  by  the  decrees 
of  Trent  (sess,  xrfr,  cap,  1,  de  Reform,^  by  the  bull  of 
Sixtus  V,  Reliyiosa  Sanct,,  April  18, 1687,  and  by  later 
papal  constitutions.  By  the  canon  of  Trent,  as  above 
cited,  it  is  decreed  ''that  all  and  each  of  the  partica- 
lars  which  have  been  elsewhere  ordained,  in  the  same 
synod,  touching  the  life,  age,  learning,  and  other  qual- 
ifications of  those  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  be  bish- 
ops, the  same  are  also  to  be  required  in  the  creation  of 
cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  even  though 
they  be  deacons ;  whom  the  most  holy  Roman  pontiff 
shall,  as  far  as  can  convenientiy  be  done,  choose  out 
of  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  as  he  shall  find  per- 
sons competent  Finally,  the  same  holy  synod,  moved 
by  the  so  many  most  grievous  difficulties  of  the  Church, 
cannot  avoid  calling  to  mind  that  nothing  is  more  nec- 
essary for  the  Church  of  God  than  that  the  most  bless- 
ed Roman  pontiff  apply  especially  here  that  solicitude 
which,  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  owes  to  the  uni- 
versal Church,  that  he  take  unto  himself,  to  wit  as 
cardinals,  men  the  most  select  only."  No  bastard, 
nor  ecclesiastic  who  has  not  been  a  year  in  orders,  can 
be  chosen.  Cardinals  may  be  taken  from  any  coun- 
try, but  the  pope  has  always  chosen  a  large  majority 
of  Italians.  In  October,  1866,  of  59  cardinals,  89  were 
Italians  by  birth,  8  Frenchmen,  4  Spaniards,  4  6«r- 
mans^  1  Croatian,  1  Belgian,  1  Portuguese,  and  1  Irish- 
man. The  rank  of  cardinal  is  next  to  that  of  pope,  and 
the  pope  is  always  chosen  from  their  number.  Since 
the  time  of  Alexander  III  the  right  of  electing  the  pope 
lies  in  the  College  of  Cardinals.  See  Pope.  The  pope 
often  employs  cardinals  as  ambassadors,  and  the  indi- 
vidual thus  employed  is  styled  Legato  a  Latere,  A 
cardinal-legate  acted,  before  the  recent  absorption  of 
the  Papal  States  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  governor 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  which 
thence  received  the  name  of  legations.  The  chief  sec- 
retary of  state,  the  Camerlenyo,  or  minister  of  finances, 
the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  other  leading  officials,  are  al- 
ways chosen  i^m  among  the  cardinals.  Their  dignity 
is  held  to  place  them  in  the  rank  of  European  princes ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  lasted, 
they  held  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  offices.  For 
the  ConyreyaOonSj  i.  e.  papal  commissions,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  caitlinals,  see  Congregation, 
Papal. 

8.  Literaiure.  —  Ferraris,  Promta  BibUotheetif  ii,  99; 
Kleiner,  De  Oriy.  et  Antiq,  etc.  CardinaUwn;  Buddens, 
De  Oriy,  Card.  Diynitatis  (Jena,  1695,  4to);  Bea,  De 
Oriy.  tt  Antiq,  Cardinalium  (Heidelberg,  1767,  4 to); 
History  of  the  Cardinals,  to  Pope  Clement  IX,  from  the 
Italian  (Lond.  1670,  Ibl.) ;  Augusti,  D(nkwiirdiy,p.  151; 
Thomassin,  Vet,  et  Nov,  ecdesia  DiscipUna  (voL  i,  c. 
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118);  Skgel,  Eandlmdk  dor  AUerMmer,  i,  829;  Cole- 
nun,  Ckriniam  AnUqwidu^  ch.  iii,  §  6 ;  Herzog,  Real' 
EntyUopSdie,  U,  677.     See  Gonobboatiom  ;  Cubia; 

POPK. 

Care'&h  (2  Kings  xxr,  28).    See  Kabbah. 

Carem  (Kapifi),  one  of  the  additional  group  of 
derm  citiee  of  Jadah  (q.  v.)  interpolated  bj  the  Sep- 
tngint  at  Joeh.  xv,  59,  and  thought  to  be  the  present 
Tillage  Am  Karun^  about  1^  hour  west  of  Jerusalem 
(Wilson,  l/mdt  of  Bible,  ii,  268 ;  SchiTarz,  Pale$t,  p. 
96, 108;  Robinson,  Later  Bib,  JUs,  p.  867-9),  but  the 
position  agrees  better  irith  that  of  Bbth-haocbbbm 
(q.r.). 

Cards,  John,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  county.  Pa.,  in 
September,  1811.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Theo- 
lodcal  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
York,  Pa.  In  1882  be  was  licensed  and  ordained,  and 
immediately  became  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
church  in  York,  Pa.,  which  post  be  occupied  till  his 
death,  April  5,  1848.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear, 
compact,  earnest,  and  solemn.  In  his  manner,  looks, 
and  tones  there  was  a  peculiarity  which  l>elongs  but 
to  few— a  kind  of  holy  Cascination  which  chained  the 
hearer,  and  awed  his  conscience.  Deep  impressions 
were  made  wherever  he  preached ;  and  for  this,  more 
than  ibr  any  talents  or  learning  he  possessed,  he  was 
widely  known  and  grateftilly  remembered.  He  pos- 
sessed also  the  rare  talent  of  preaching  in  both  Ger- 
man and  English  with  a  correctness  that  made  it  im- 
possible to  determine  which  was  his  native  tongue. 

Carey,  Felix,  son  of  Dr.  William  Carey,  was  bom 
m  1786,  assisted  his  fitther  in  his  labors  in  Bengal,  and 
died  at  Serampore  in  1822.  Ansong  his  works  were. 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Burman  Language 
(Serampore,  1814,  8vo);  PaU  Grammar;  a  Bengalese 
translation  of  the  PUgrinCi  Progress,  etc  —  Gorton, 
2%.  Dic^onary,  s.  ▼. 

Carey,  William,  an  eminent  Baptist  misdonazy, 
vas  boro  Aug.  17,  1761,  at  Pftulersbury,  Northamp- 
tonshire, England.  His  father  was  clerk  of  the  par- 
ish, and  master  of  a  ftee  school,  in  which  his  son  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education.  Having  early  em- 
braced Baptist  principles,  he  was  in  1788  inmiersed  in 
the  river  Xen,  and  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  village  of  Moulton.  Here  he  was  a 
diligent  student,  not  only  of  theology,  but  also  of  nat- 
qibI  history,  botany,  and  modem  languages.  In  1787 
he  removed  to  Leicester,  where  he  had  every  prospect 
of  a  useful  and  happy  lifs.  But  his  mind,  long  occu- 
pied with  tlie  duty  of  missionary  exertions  among  the 
heathen,  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  the  prospect 
of  remaming  at  home.  The  cause  of  missions  was  his 
Civorito  theme;  and  having,  at  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  hit  fHends,  Fuller,  Ryland,  and  Sntdiffe 
of  Olney,  directed  public  attention  to  the  snl^Ject 
thioagh  the  press,  steps  were  forthwith  taken  to  com- 
mence practical  operiitions  among  the  Baptists.  Chief- 
ly through  his  exertions  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  formed,  Oct.  2, 1792.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who 
had  abeady  spent  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  was  im- 
boed  with  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  ^e  cause  of  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen,  had  recently  returned  home. 
Carey  volunteered  for  India,  associated  Thomas  with 
him,  and  embarked  June  18, 1798,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  whole  fiimily,  Mrs.  Carey's  sister  having  con- 
sented also  to  form  one  of  the  emigrants.  Arrived  in 
India,  all  their  property  was  lost  on  the  river  Hooghly. 
Thos  left  destitute  in  a  strange  land,  Carey  retained 
unshaken  fiaith  in  the  providence  of  God.  In  1794  he 
was  employed  by  a  Mr.  Udney  in  an  indigo  factory, 
And  was  brought  into  close  contact,  in  this  sphere, 
^ith  the  nadves.  Here  he  spent  five  years,  preach- 
ing, itod3rnig  the  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  languages, 
sod  establishing  schools.  Carey,  having  made  satis- 
factory inquiries,  resolved  to  establish  his  head^iuar- 


ters  at  Mudnabatty.  The  home  society  sent  out  two 
pious  and  excellent  laborers — Marshman  and  Ward — 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  a  teacher,  the  latter  a 
printer.  On  thefa:  arrival  at  Calcutta  in  1799,  the 
Indian  government  refused  permission  to  increase  the 
missionary  force  at  Mudnabatty,  and  accordingly 
forced  them  to  break  up  that  establishment  at  a  great 
loss  to  their  Ainds.  Mr.  Carey  and  his  fHends  fixed 
their  residence  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore, 
where,  under  the  patronage  of  the  governor,  who  was 
most  friendly  to  the  object  of  thebr  mission,  they  en^ 
joyed  a  tide  of  prosperity  beyopd  their  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  much 
more  numerous  population,  among  whom  they  were 
ftee  to  carry  on  their  work  of  Christian  instruction. 
In  1801  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  founded  the 
College  of  Fort  William  fbr  instructing  the  youth  in 
the  Company's  service  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
India,  offered  Carey  the  professorship  of  Bengalee. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  duties  of  this  situation  would  not  interfere 
with  his  missionary  labors,  Carey  accepted  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  though  the  teaching  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Biahratta  languages,  being  subsequently  devolved  on 
the  occupier  of  this  chair,  added  greatly  to  the  routine 
of  his  duties,  he  continued  for  thirty  years — the  whole 
period  of  its  existence— to  contribute  to  the  usefulness 
and  the  fkme  of  that  institution.  He  now  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  learned  pundits  from  all  parts  of  In- 
dia, through  whom,  in  the  course  of  years,- he  was  en- 
abled to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  principal 
languages  of  Northern  Hhidostan.  For  the  students 
in  the  college  he  had  to  compile  grammars  of  the  lan- 
guages he  taught  them,  and  after  many  years  he  com- 
pleted his  voluminous  Bengalee  dictionary.  All  his 
phAological  researches  were  made  subservient  to  the 
design  of  translating  the  Sacred  Oracles  into  the  ver- 
nacular langfllges  of  India.  '^The  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  took 
an  active  and  laborious  part,  included  the  Sanscrit, 
Hindee,  Brgbhassa,  Mahratta,  Bengalee,  Voriga,  Telin- 
ga,  Kufnata,  Maldivian,  Gojarattee,  Bnloshee,  Push- 
too, Punjabee  or  Shikh,  Kashmeer,  Assam,  Burman, 
Pali  or  Magudha,  Taroul,  Cingalese,  Armenian,  Ma- 
lay, Hindoetanee,  and  Persian.  In  six  of  these  tongues 
the  whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  printed  and  circulated ;  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  twenty-three  languages,  besides  various  diiu 
lects,  in  which  smaller  portions  of  the  sacred  text  were 
printed.  The  whole  number  of  languages  is  stated  at 
forty,  and  we  are  probably  below  the  truth  when  we 
state  that  the  Sei«mpore  press,  under  the  auspices 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Carey,  was  honored  to  be  the  instrument, 
in  about  thirty  years,  of  rendering  the  Word  of  God 
accessible  to  tfiree  hundred  millions  of  human  beings, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  world.** 
He  died  June  9, 1884.  See  Life  of  Carey,  by  Eustace 
Carey  (Lond.  1887,  2d  ed.  12mo);  Belcher,  Biography 
of  Carey  (Phila.  1865, 18mo) ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Bi- 
ography, 103 ;  Marshman,  lAtfee  of  Carey,  Marshman, 
and  Ward  (Lond.  1869,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Christian  Review, 
1,681. 

Cargill,  Donald,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  (q.  v.),  was  bom  In  Perthshbre  about 
1610.  He  received  his  education  at  Aberdeen,  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Barony  church  at  Glasgow.  When  the 
English  Church  was  established  in  1661,  he  refused  to 
accept  his  charge  flrom  the  archbishop,  and  also  re- 
fused to  leave  Scotland  when  banished.  After  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  in  which  he  ^k  part,  he 
fled  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took 
part  with  the  "  Cameronians*'  (q.  v.),  or  strict  Presby- 
terians. Pursued  by  the  militiuy,  be  was  surprised, 
with  his  friend,  Henry  Hall,  at  Qneensferry,  June  8, 
1680,  but  he  escaped,  while  Hall  was  mortally  wound- 
ed.    On  Hall*s  person  was  found  a  **DecUration  of 
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Principles/*  which  caused  a  still  hotter  pamiit  of  Car- 
gill.  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  others  now  prepared  what 
is  known  as  the  **  Sanquhar  Declaration,"  because  it 
was  affixed  to  the  market-cross  at  Sanquhar,  June  22, 
1680.  Cargill  was  declared  a  trutor,  and  a  price  set 
on  his  head.  In  September  ho  publicly  "  excommu- 
nicated" the  king  and  others  at  Torwood.  Hunted 
from  place  to  place,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  on 
Dunsyre  Common,  July  10, 1681,  and  was  arrested  the 
same  night  at  Covington  Mill.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, the  casting  vote  being  given  by  the  duke  of 
Arg3'le,  who  afterward  bitterly  repented  this  act. 
Cargill  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  July  27, 1681.— 
Hetherington,  Bktory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  U, 
ch.  ii ;  Biographia  PrulHfteriana,  ii  (Edinburgh,  2d  ed. 
1836) ;  HUtory  of  the  Covenanters  (Presbyterian  Board, 
Phila.),  voL  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biogrc^hgy  ii,  486. 

Ca^ria  (Kapta),  the  south-western  district  of  Asia 
Minor  (q.  v.),  washed  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  JSgean  Sea,  and  indented  by 
many  bays  and  creeks.  On  the  K.  lay  Lydia,  east- 
ward were  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  here  separated  by 
mountainous  landmarks,  yet  without  any  fixed  bound- 
ary, which  continually  fluctuated  on  the  N.,  where 
the  river  Masander  formed  not  so  much  the  political  as 
the  natural  border  (Strabo,  xii,  677,  678 ;  comp.  xiii, 
628).  The  S.W.  angle  of  this  region,  having  been 
setUed  by  Dorian  colonies,  was  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed flrom  Caria  by  the  name  of  Doris  (Pliny,  v,  29). 
Mountain  rtoges  stretched  through  its  entire  territory, 
jutting  out  into  promontories  at  the  sea ;  yet  consider- 
able plains  intervened,  which  were  well  watered,  and 
fhiitful  in  grain,  oil,  wine,  etc.  The  inhabitants,  com- 
posed of  various  mixed  races  (among  which  were  some 
of  Shemitic  stock,  Bertheau,  Isr,  Gesch,  p.  193  sq.), 
were  engaged,  at  least  on  the  shorej  in  navigation  and 
piracy  (Herod,  ii,  162;  Thucyd,  i,  4,  ^  Strabo,  xiv, 
662).  A  Jewish  colony  is  referred  to  m  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace.  XV,  22,  83)  as  being  fiivorably  addressed 
by  the  Romans  in  a  decree  which  names  the  principal 
towns  Hallcamassns  (the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Herodotus),  Cnidus  (mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii,  7),  to 
which  may  be  added  Miletus  (comp.  Acts  xx,  16-^) ; 
and  the  same  passage  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Ca- 
rians  were  then  (B.C.  139)  endowed  with  the  privilege 
of  Roman  citizenship  (livy,  xlix,  16),  after  having 
been  for  some  time  subject  to  Rhodes  (comp.  Ptolemy, 
V,  2;  Mela,  i,  16;  Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr.  ii,  204  sq". ; 
Heeren,  Ideen^  I,  i,  168  sq.).  Somewhat  later  (B.C. 
180)  Caria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  Some  anti- 
quarians (see  Verbrugge,  De  num.  plur.  Hehr,  p.  68) 
have  discovered  the  Carians  in  the  O.  T.  under  the 
name  Karim  (D'^'^3,  2  Kings  xi,  4, 19),  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Ratdm  (C^Sf^,  2  Sam.  xx,  28)  as 
the  life-guards  of  the  Jewish  kings ;  but  these  terms 
are  rather  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  executioners  and 
couriers  (Gesenius,  Thesaxar.  p.  671).  See  Chebs- 
THiTE  and  Pblethitb. 

Carinthia  and  Camiola.  The  provhice  of  Co- 
rmthia  (German,  Kdmtken\  since  188is,  has  been  an 
appanage  of  the  dukes  of  Austria.  In  olden  times  it 
was  included  in  Slavonia,  and  during  the  wars  with 
Germany  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  were  sown. 
The  princes  of  Carinthia  had  become  Christians  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  yet  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  embrace  it  before  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  In  Camiola  (German,  Krcun),  which  is  also 
a  duchy  of  Austria,  Christianity  was  earlier  propaga- 
ted. Fortu^us,  deacon  of  Hermagoras,  first  bishop 
of  Aquileia,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it  in  Lai- 
bach,  and  up  to  1463  Laibach  was  an  archdeaconry  of 
Aquileia. 

At  the  Reformation,  Luther's  doctrine  spread  rapid- 
ly through  these  two  provinces,  and  Primus  Truber  (q. 
v.),  who  first  promulgated  them  there,  became  canon 


of  Laibach  in  1681 ;  yet  he  had  afterward  to  leave  the 
country  and  retire  to  Wurtemberg,  from  whence  be 
supplied  his  cotmtrymen  with  evangelical  books  and 
tracts,  partly  in  Slavonic  and  partly  in  Latin.  In 
1666  almost  the  whole  population  of  both  provinces 
had  adopted  the  Reformation,  and  Truber  went  back 
in  1661,  taking  with  him  the  first  printer  there  had 
been  in  the  country,  John  Biandel  (Manlius).  In 
1697,  a  letter  of  prince-bishop  Thomas  Chrdn  to  the 
pope  shows  that  but  one  twentieth  of  the  populaUon, 
and  that  among  the  lower  classes,  adhered  to  Roman- 
ism. Yet  want  of  unity  among  the  ministers,  and  a 
growing  tendency  to  indulge  in  scholastic  and  dog- 
matic discussions,  opened  tiie  doors  again  to  Rome, 
and  in  1679  some  of  the  ministers  were  driven  away. 
The  Roman  Catholic  element  steadily  increased  until, 
in  1698,  all  the  Protestant  ministers  were  commanded 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II  to  leave  within  fourteen 
days.  In  1601  the  same  command  was  issued  for  the 
laity,  who  were  to  recant  or  emigrate  within  six  weeks. 
Most  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and  went  into 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Germany.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  promulgation  of  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  toleration  by  Joseph  II  in  1781. 

The  denominational  statistics  of  the  two  provinces 
were,  according  to  the  official  census  of  1867,  a^  fol- 
lows: Carinthia— Roman  Catholics,  807,642;  United 
Greeks,  8;  Non-united  Greeks,  1;  Lutherans,  16,006; 
Reformed,  18.  Carmo/d~Roman  Catholics,  466,768; 
United  Greeks,  278;  Non-united  Greeks,  294 ;  Luther- 
ans, 76 ;  Reformed,  26 ;  other  sects,  1.  There  are  three 
bishoprics :  1st,  the  see  of  Laibach,  sufiTragan  of  the  di- 
ocese of  G5rz,  with  206  livings,  83  cures,  60  benefices, 
676  secular  priests,  and  44  regular  priests ;  2d,  the  see 
of  Gurk,  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  Siiilzburg, 
contains  204  livings,  72  cueneres,  11  bfices,  and  counts 
421  secular  priests,  and  17  regular  priests ;  8d,  the  see 
of  Levant,  suffragan  of  Salzburg,  with  169  livings,  43 
cures,  171  benefices,  406  secular  priests,  and  72  regular 
priests.  In  Camiola  there  are  also  6  convents,  occu- 
pied by  67  monks,  and  2  by  56  nuns;  in  Carinthia 
there  are  70  of  the  latter,  and  8  convents. 

The  Lutherans  are  subject  to  the  Superintendent  at 
Vienna.  They  have  in  the  district  of  Klagonfurth  2 
circuits,  with  2  ministers ;  and  in  that  of  Yillach,'  14 
districts  and  14  minbters.  The  latter  districts  are: 
1,  Oriach,  1416  persons;  2,  Bleiberg,  1000;  8,  Dcrn- 
baoh,  606;  4,  Eisentratten,  968;  6,  Feffemltz,  621 ;  6, 
St.  Peter,  1624;  7,  Fresach,  1600;  8,  St.  Ruprecht, 
1429;  9,  Trebesing,1260;  10,  Fresdorf,  881 ;  11,  Wat- 
schig,  1168 ;  12,  Zlan,  1686 ;  18,  Weisbriach,  1178 ; 
14,  Gnesau,  900 ;  16,  Feldkirchen,  SOO.—De  comvermone 
Carantanonmn  (anonymous) ;  Waldau,  d.  Gesckichte  d. 
Protest,  i,  Oesterreu^  Steifermark,  Kdmthen  u.  Krain 
(Anspach,  1788,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Real-Encyhkpddie, 
vii,  208,  from  which  this  article  is  condensed. 

Carleton,  Gborob,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
was  bom  at  Norham,  Northumberland,  1669.  He  was 
educated  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in 
1680,  and  A.M.  in  1685.  He  remained  in  the  college 
as  fellow  and  master  until  1616.  In  1617  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Uandaff.  In  1618  he  was  sent  by  James  I, 
with  Drs.  Hall,  Davenant,  and  Ward,  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  defended  episcopacy.  On  his  return, 
the  States  sent  a  letter  to  king  James  highly  com- 
mending him  and  the  rest  of  the  divines  for  their  vir- 
tue, learning,  piety,  and  love  of  peace.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  1619,  of  which  he 
continued  bishop  until  his  death  in  1628.  He  was  a 
man  of  solid  judgment  and  various  reading,  particu- 
larly in  the  fiithers  and  schoolmen ;  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  Rome,  and  a  steady  Oalviniat.  He  wrote 
Tithes  Examined  (Lond.  1611, 4to)  x—ShoH  Directions  to 
hnoiD  the  true  Church  (Lond.  1616,  12mo) : — Consensus 
Ecdesics  Catholicm  contra  Tridentinos  (London,  1613, 
8vo)  '.—Heroioi  Characteres  (Oxford,  1603,  4to) :_  Vita 
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B,  Gilpmi  (in  Bates,  CoBeetvm  of  Lieu,  Lond.  1681),  and 
several  other  works. — Middleton,  Evangelical  Biogra^ 
^,  ii,  455;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biography,  iii,  440 ;  New  and 
Gmeral  Biog.  Dictionarg,  iii,  153. 

Carlisle  (Carkohtm),  a  city  In  Cumberlandshire, 
and  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  A 
monastery  was  commenced  here  about  1098,  and  after- 
ward finished  by  king  Henry  I,  who  richly  endowed 
it,  and  filled  it  with  regular  canons,  and  farther,  at  the 
request  of  archbbhop  Thurstan,  erected  it  into  a  ca- 
thedral church.  It  was  the  only  regular  chapter  in 
England  composed  of  Augustinian  canons,  and  who, 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope'  and  the  king,  ei^oyed  the 
right  of  electing  their  bishop.  The  priory  was  dis- 
sdved  in  January,  1540,  and  its  site  and  manor  given 
to  maintain  a  dean,  prebendaries,  etc.  The  diocese  is 
composed  of  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  the  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chan- 
cellor, four  canons,  and  three  minor  canons.  The 
incombent  (1868)  is  Samuel  Waldegrave,  D.D.,  con- 
secrated in  I860.— Landon,  Ecdes.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Carlstadt  or  Carolostadt,  an  eminent  but  vio- 
lent coadjutor  of  Luther.  His  name  was  Andrew 
BoDEMSTEiK,  bitt  he  took  his  surname  from  his  native 
place  in  Franconia.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
He  studied  theology  and  the  canon  law  at  Rome.  In 
1561  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  after  taking  several 
academic  degrees  and  obtaining  a  great  reputation  for 
scholastic  learning,  he  was  in  1518  made  professor  of 
theology  and  archdeacon.  His  intioiacy  with  Luther 
began  in  1512.  When  Carlstadt  came  back  from  a  stay 
at  Rome,  about  1515,  and  found  that  Luther's  opinions 
woe  subverting  scholasticism  in  the  University,  he  at 
first  opposed  them  violently,  but  afterward  devoted 
himself  to  Biblical  study,  and  became  one  of  Luther's 
most  zealous  adherents.  By  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries his  erudition  is  at  this  time  highly  spoken  of,  but 
Melancthon  denied  him  either  sound  learning,  geqius, 
or  piety.  In  escapin«^  fix>m  scholasticism  he  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  mysticism.  In 
the  cdebrated  Leipsic  Disputation  (June  27, 1510)  he 
disputed  with  Eck  (q.  v.)  upon  *' human  freedom  and 
divine  grace."  Lather,  being  drawn  into  the  debate, 
lorpassed  the  other  disputants,  and  from  this  time 
the  breach  between  Carlstadt  and  the  great  reformer 
openly  manifested  itself.  The  next  year  (1520)  he 
published  a  treatise,  De  ccmonicis  Scriptwii,  which,  al- 
though defitced  by  bitter  attacks  on  Luther,  was  nev- 
ertheless an  able  work,  setting  forth  the  great  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism,  viz.  the  paramount  authority  of 
Scripture.  He  also  at  this  time  contended  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  epistle  of  St.  James  against  Luther.  On 
the  publication  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X  against  the  re- 
fc^mers,  Carlstadt  showed  a  real  and  honest  courage 
in  standing  firm  with  Lnther.  His  work  on  Papal 
8(metify  (1520)  attacks  the  hifollibility  of  the  pope  on 
the  ba^  of  the  Bible.  In  1521,  during  Luther's  con- 
finement in  the  Wartburg,  Carlstadt  had  almost  sole 
control  of  the  reform  movement  at  Wittemberg,  and 
was  supreme  in  the  University.  He  attacked  mona- 
ehism  and  celibacy  in  a  treatise  de  coelibatu,  monachatu 
^  vidmtate.  His  next  point  of  assault  was  the  Afasa, 
and  a  riot  of  students  and  young  citizens  against  the 
mass  soon  followed.  On  Christmas,  1521,  he  gave  the 
lacrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  and  in  German ; 
and  in  January,  1522,  he  married.  His  headlong  zeal 
led  him  to  do  whatever  he  came  to  believe  right,  at 
onee  and  arbitrarily.  But  he  soon  outran  Luther,  and 
one  of  his  great  mistakes  was  in  putting  the  0.  T.  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  New.  On  Jan.  24, 1822,  Carl- 
stadt obtained  the  adoption  of  a  new  church  constitu- 
tion at  Wittemberg,  which  is  of  interest  only  as  the  | 
fint  Protestant  organization  of  the  Reformation.  In  i 
1^  he  gave  way  to  a  fanaticism  against  academic 
iMnung,  insisting  that  academical  degrees  we^  sin- . 


ful,  and  that  the  spirit  was  sufficient  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  faithful.  The  ferment  increased  until  Wit- 
temberg was  in  a  storm,  the  University  in  danger  of 
dissolution,  and  the  timid  Melancthon,  although  coun- 
tenancing all  the  reasonable  steps  of  Carlstadt,  was 
nevertheless  in  great  foar  that  his  rashness  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  reform.  This  is  the  culminating 
point  of  Carlstadt's  influence.  When  Luther  returned 
from  the  Wartburg,  and  found  how  things  were  going 
at  Wittemberg,  his  eloquence  and  strength  soon  re- 
stored order,  and  Carlstadt's  violence  was  rebuked  and 
set  aside.  Carlstadt's  vanity  and  ambition  were  mor- 
tified, and  his  influence  at  Wittemberg  was  broken. 
In  1528  he  abandoned  his  academical  honors  and  de- 
gree, left  Wittemberg,  and,  calling  himself  a  "new 
logman,''^  went  into  ti^e  country.  He  soon  published 
a  number  of  mystical  works,  asserting  the  entire  pas- 
sivity of  the  human  will  in  relation  to  predestined 
grace,  and  soon  went  almost  to  the  verge  of  apostasy. 
He  was  especially  fanatical  in  regard  to  the  right  to 
use  "physical  force,**  and  treated  with  contempt  Lu- 
ther's consideration  for  the  weakness  of  others.  After 
his  banishment  from  Wittemberg  he  obtained  the  pas- 
torate of  a  church  at  OrlamOnde,  in  Saxony,  but  after 
hb  discussion  with  Luther  the  elector  buiished  him 
also  from  the  state.  Hence  he  went  to  Strasburg,  and 
published  several  writings  on  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
he  opposed  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  real  (spiritual) 
presence,  and  coincided  with  Zwingle's  views,  which 
were  also  those  of  CEcolampadius,  and  are  now  held  by 
most  Protestants.  On  account  of  these  tenets  he  was 
dismissed  from  Orlamunde  in  1524,  and  from  this  date 
until  1534  he  wandered  through  Germany,  pursued  by 
the  persecuting  opinions  of  both  Lutherans  and  Papists, 
and  at  times  reduced  to  great  straits  by  indigence  and 
unpopularity.  But,  although  he  always  found  sympa- 
thy and  hospitality  among  the  Anabaptists,  yet  he  is 
evidentiy  clear  of  the  charge  of  complicity  with  MOnt- 
zer's  rebellion.  Yet  he  was  forbidden  to  write,  his 
life  was  sometimes  in  danger,  and  he  exhibits  the  mel- 
ancholy spectacle  of  a' man  great  and  right  in  many 
respects,  but  whose  rashness,  ambition,  and  insincere 
zeal,  together  with  many  fanatical  opinions,  had  put 
him  under  the  well-founded  but  immoderate  censure 
of  both  friends  and  foes. 

By  these  severe  reverses  the  intemperate  zealot 
was  humbled.  In  1580  Bucer  sent  him  with  warm 
commendations  from  Strasburg  to  Zurich,  where,  in 
1532,  he  became  a  second  time  pastor  of  a  church.  In 
1534  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and 
minister  of  St.  Peter's,  and,  bating  a  dispute^th  My- 
conius,  he  lived  in  comparative  quiet  and  comfort. 
He  died  of  the  plague  on  Christmas,  1541.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  many  respects  he  was  apparently  in 
advance  of  Luther,  but  his  error  lay  in  his  haste  to  sub- 
vert and  abolish  the  external  forms  and  pomps  before 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  doubtiess  his  own,  were 
prepared  by  an  internal  change.  Biographies  of  him 
are  numerous,  and  the  Reformation  no  doubt  owes 
him  much  of  good  for  which  he  has  not  the  credit,  as 
it  was  overshadowed  by  the  mischief  he  produced. 
See  Fttssli,  Andreas  Bodenatem  (Frankftirt,  1776) ;  Jft- 
ger,  And.  Bodendein  von  Carlstadt  (Stuttgardt,  1856, 
8vo);  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  24,  82, 140;  Merle  D'Au- 
bign6,  Hist,  of  Se/ormatum,  iii,  179  sq. ;  Herzoft  Beal- 
Encgklopddie,  ii,  895  sq.;  Ranks,  History  of  the  Befor- 
motion,  pt.  ii,  p.  163 ;  Domer,  GeschichU  d.  Prot.  Theo- 
logie,  1867,  p.  121  sq. 

Carma'nian  (Vulg.  Carmanianus,  for  the  Gr.  text 
is  not  extant),  an  inhabitant  of  Carmania  (occurring 
in  the  Bible  only  in  2  Esdr.  xv,  80,  where  the  Carmar 
nians  are  predicted  as  the  ravagers  of  Assyria),  an  ex- 
tensive province  of  Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  extending  fr^m  Carpclla  (the  present 
Cape  Bomareek,  or  else  C.  lask)  on  the  E.  to  the  river 
Bagradas  (now  Nabend)  on  the  W.,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  modem  coast-line  of  Kirman,  including  Loris- 
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tan  and  Moghostan.  See  Pbbsia.  It  was  rugged, 
but  ftoitful,  and  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  (see 
Smith's  iHct.  of  Class,  Gtogr,  8.  v.).  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  (xv,  p.  727)  as  worshipping  Ares 
alone  of  all  the  gods,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  an  ass. 
None  of  them  married  till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
an  enemy  and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it 
on  Ms  palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which 
was  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with 
meal,  and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the 
king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought  it  and  to 
his  £[imily  to  eat.  Nearchus  says  that  most  of  the 
customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their  language,  were 
Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same  testimo- 
ny (/nd.  88),  adding  that  they  used  the  same  order  of 
battle  as  the  Persians.     See  Asia. 

Car'md  (Xap^tij  v.  r.  Xap/ii),  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  25) 
as  the  fiimily  head  of  1017  Jews  who  returned  from 
Babylon ;  evidently  meaning  the  Habim  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  texts  (Ezra  u,  32 ;  Neh.  yii,  85). 

Caramel  (Heb.  Karmd^y  ^^7^)  P^^>  "  ^^  ^^*  ^ 
18 ;  xvi,  10 ;  xxix,  17 ;  xxxii,  15",  16 ;  Jer.  ii,  7 ;  xlviii, 
83  [also  2  Kings  xix,  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10,  in  both 
which  passages  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  takes  it  for  a 
proper  name,  ^^Carmel'*];  hience  ffritSy  as  a  garden 
fhiit,  Lev.  ii,  14 ;  xxiii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  42),  the  name 
of  a  noted  promontory  (often  with  the  art.  [as  in  sev- 
eral of  the  above  occurrences  of  the  appellation],  hah' 
Karmet,  i'O'^^lly  q.  d.  the  orchard^  Amos  i,  2 ;  ix,  3; 
Jer.  iv,  26 :  Cant,  vii,  6 ;  ftilly  "  Mt.  Carmel,"  har  hah- 
Karmd'y  i^'^SJl  *in,  q.  d.  garden^mfmiUy  1  Kings 
xviii,  19,  20 ;  or  without  the  art.  Isa.  xxxiii,  9 ;  Nah. 
i,  4 ;  Josh,  xix,  26),  and  also  of  a  town ;  both  doubt- 
less so  called  from  their  verdant  fertility.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  compiled  mostly  trom  Kitto  and 
Smith,  s.  V. 

1.  (Sept.  usually  KdpftriKoc  [so  Josephus,  Ani,  v,  1, 
22,  etc. ;  Tacitus,  *'Carmelus,"  Hist,  ii,  78;  also  Sue- 
tonius, Vespas.  5, 1] ;  but  KcipfUjXtov  in  1  Kings  xviii, 
19,  20;  2  Kings  ii,  25;  iv,  25  [so  Josephus,  ArU,  xiii, 
5, 4],  and  XipfuX  in  Josh,  xii,  22).  A  prominent  head- 
land of  lower  or  central  Palestine,  bounding  southerly 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  running  out  boldly  almost  into 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  stretch- 
es in  a  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.  for  a  little 
more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly 
by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  western  end, 
breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills  of  Jentn  and 
Samaria,^luch  form  at  that  part  the  central  mass  of 
the  country.  The  average  height  is  about  1500  feet; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  north,  runs  the 
brook  Kishon,  and  a  little  further  north  the  river  Be- 
lus.  Mount  Carmel  consists  rather  of  several  con- 
nected hills  than  of  one  ridge,  being  at^e  W.  end 
about  600,  and  at  the  £.  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  highest  part  is  some  four  miles  from  the  £.  end, 
at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which,  according  to  the  meas- 
urements of  the  English  engineers,  Is  1728  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  foot  of  the  northern  portion  approaches 
the  water  closely,  but  farther  south  it  retires  more  in- 
land. The  slopes  are  steepest  on  the  northern  side 
toward  the  Kishon  (q.  v.). 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh,  xix,  26),  which  was  extended  as  fiir  south  as 
Dor  (Tantura),  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a  share 
of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon  (com  p.  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  V,  1,  22 ;  War,  ui,  8, 1).    The  king  of  "  Jok- 
neam  of  Carmel"  was  one  of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs 
who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii,  22).     There  is  \ 
not  in  these  earliest  notices  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  at-  . 
tachlng  to  the  mount ;  but  from  the  facts  that  an  altar 
to  Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of 
Baal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  xviii,  80) ; 
that  Elijah  chose  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  | 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at  holy 


I  places ;  and  from  the  custom,  which  appears  to  have 
I  been  prevalent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new-raoon  and 
sabbaths  (2  Kings  iv,  23),  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for 
believing  that  from  very  early  times  it  was  consider- 
I  ed  a  sacred  spot.     In  later  times,  Pythagoras  was  led 
to  it  by  that  reputation,  according  to  hb  biographer 
'  lamblichus  {Vk.  Pythag.  c.  3,  p.  40,  42,  ed.  Kiesl.), 
who  himself  visited  the  mountain ;  Vespasian,  too, 
I  came  thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  bv  Tacitus 
(Hist,  ii,  7),  with  that  mixture  of  fact  and  fiible  which 
,  marks  all  the  heathen  notices  of  Palestine — the  orack 
I  of  the  god,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
I  mountain  itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple 
(see  Smith*s  Did,  of  Classictd  Geogr,  s.  v.  Carmelus). 
.  But  the  circumstances  that  have  made  the  name  of 
Carmel  most  fiuniliar  are  that  here  Elgah  brought 
back  Israel  to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  end  slew  the 
prophets  of  the  foreign  and  false  pod ;  here  at  his  en- 
treaty were  consumed  the  successive  "  fifties'*  out  o^ 
I  the  royal  guard ;  and  here,  on  the  other  band,  Ellsha 
I  received  the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whoee  son 
'  he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  Kings  iv,  25, 
etc.)    See  Eluha.     The  first  ot  these  three  events, 
without  doubt,  took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
ridge,  at  a  spot  call^  d-Mukkrakak,  near  the  ruined 
I  village  of  el-Mansurah,  first  described  by  Van  de 
I  Yelde  {Jimrneify  i,  824  sq.).     The  tradition  preserved 
I  in  the  convent,  and  among  the  Druses  of  the  neigb- 
I  boring. villages,  the  names  of  the  places,  the  distance 
from  Jezreel,  the  nature  of  the  locality,  the  presence 
of  the  never-&iling  spring,  all  are  favorable  (see  Stan- 
ley, Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  845  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
,  Booky  i,  228  sq.).    The  terrace  on  which  the  tradition- 
ary structure  stands  commands  a  noble  view  over  the 
whole  plain  of  Esdrnlon,  fh>m  the  banks  of  the  Kiabon 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  declivity,  away  to  the 
distant  hill  of  Gilboa,  at  whose  base  stood  the  royal 
I  city  of  Jezreel,    To  the  850  prophets,  ranged  donbt- 
I  less  on  the  wide  upland  sweep,  just  beneath  the  ter- 
I  race,  to  the  multitudes  of  people,  many  of  whom  may 
'  have  remained  on  the  plain,  the  altar  of  Elijah  would 
I  be  in  full  view,  and  they  could  all  see,  in  the  evening 
twilight,  that  "  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  conFumed 
j  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and 
{ the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water'*  (ver.  88).     The 
people  then,  trembling  with  fear  and  indignation, 
I  seized,   at  El^ah's  bidding,  the  prophets  of  Baal ; 
"  and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook^ishon, 
'  and  slew  them  there."    On  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
I  mountain  is  a  mound  called  Tell  el-Kusis,  **the  Hill 
1  of  the  Priests,"  which  probably  marks  the  very  scene 
of  the  execution.     May  not  the  present  name  of  the 
I  Kishon  itself  have  originated  in  this  tragic  event  ?    It 
is  called  Nahr  tl-Mokatta,  **the  River  of  Slaughter." 
The  prophet  went  up  again  to  the  altar,  which  was  tiear, 
bnt  not  vpon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.    WhUe  he 
prayed,  he  said  to  his  servant,  "  Go  up  now,  and  look 
toward  the  sea."     The  sea  is  not  visible  tnim  the  ter- 
race, but  a  few  minutes*  ascent  leads  to  a  peak  which 
conmiands  its  whole  expanse.     Seven  times  did  the 
servant  climb  the  height,  and  at  last  saw  the  little 
cloud  '*  like  a  man's  hand*'  rising  out  of  the  sea.    See 
Elijah. 

According  to  the  reports  of  most  travellers,  the 
mountain  well  deserves  its  Hebrew  name  (see  above). 
Mariti  describes  it  as  "a  delightful  region,"  and  says 
the  good  quality  of  its  soil  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  many  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  as  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  tazettoe,  anemones,  etc.,  grow  wfld  upon  the 
mountain  (Travels,  p.  274  sq.).  Otto  von  Richter 
{WalJfahrieny  p.  64)  gives  a  glowing  account  of  its 
beauty  and  varied  scenery.  Mr.  Came  also  says, 
"  No  mountain  in  or  around  Palestine  retains  its  an- 
cient beauty  so  much  as  Carmel.  Two  or  three  vil- 
lages and  some  scattered  cottages  are  found  on  it ;  its 
groves  are  few,  but  luxuriant ;  it  is  no  place  for  crags 
and  precipices,  or  rocks  of  the  wild  goats ;  but  its  but- 
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&oe  is  corered  with  a  rich  and  constant  verdure**  {Let- 
Un^  ii,  119).  "There  is  not  a  flower,**  says  Van  de 
Telde,  "that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  phiins 
akmg  the  coast,  that  I  do  not  find  here  on  Carmel .  .  . 
still  the  firagrant,  lovely  mountain  that  he  was  of  old'* 
{^anatmey  i,  317,  8).  "  The  whole  moontain  side  was 
dressed  with  blossoms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  and 
fragrant  herbs"  (Martineau,  p.  639).  So  Isaiah  (xxxv, 
S)  aUodes  to  "  the  excellency  (splendid  ornaments)  of 
CaimeL*'  So,  on  account  of  the  graceful  form  and 
verdant  beauty  of  the  summit,  the  head  of  the  bride  in 
Cant,  vii,  6  is  compared  to  Carmel.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  pastiires,  and  is  therefore  ranked  with 
Bashan  in  Isa.  xxxiii,  9;  Jer.  1, 19;  Amos  i,  2;  Mic. 
vii,  14 ;  Nah.  i,  4.  Its  conspicuous  position  is  also 
compared  with  that  of  Tabor  (Jer.  xlvi,  18).  Its  great 
devation  is  referred  to  in  Amos  ix,  3.  A  much  less 
glowing  account  of  Carmel  is  given,  however,  by  many 
travelled  whose  visit  has  been  later  in  the  year-— to- 
ward the  end  of  summer  or  ui  autumn— and  who  con- 
sequently found  everything  parched,  dry,  and  brown. 
(See  Hackett*s /Otffra.  o/*;:fenpto9«,  p.  824-326.)  The 
western  extremity  of  the  ridge— that,  unfortunately, 
with  which  ordinary  travellers  are  most  fkmiliar,  and 
from  which  they  take  their  impressions — is  more  bleak 
thin  the  eastern.  Its  sides  are  steep  and  rocky,  scant- 
ily covered  with  dwarf  shrubs  and  aromatic  herbs, 
and  having  only  a  few  scattered  trees  here  and  there 
in  the  glens  (CVescen/  ami  CWwc,  i,  54  sq.). 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  Jura  for- 
matum  (upper  oolite),  ^^h  is  prevalent  in  the  centre 
of  Western  Palestine — a  soft  white  limestone,  with 
nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As  usual  in  limestone  for- 
mations, it  abounds  in  caves  ("  more  than  2000** — ^Mis- 
lin,  ii,  46),  often  of  great  length,  and  extremely  tortu- 
oos.  See  Cayb.  At  the  west  end  are  found  chalk 
and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fhigments  of  chalk  and 
flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  712).  On  the 
north-east  of  the  mount,  beyond  the  Nahr  el-Mokatta, 
platonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through  the  deposited 
strata,  and  forming  the  beginning  of  the  basalt  forma- 
tion which  runs  through  ^e  plain  of  Esdnelon  to  Ta- 
bor and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Ritter,  i&.).  The  round 
stones  known  by  the  names  of  "  Lapides  Judaid'*  and 
**£l^h*s  melons**  are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists 
as  '^geodes.*'  Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a 
lightish  brown  color ;  the  interior  is  hollow,  and  lined 
with  crystals  of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of 
the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons 
of  the  East.  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but 
are  now  very  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii,  181, 134 ;  Par- 
kmson's  Organdc  Remmns^  i,  822,  461).  The  "olives** 
are  more  common.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of  a 
kind  of  echinus  (Cidaris  glandifercC)  fluent  in  these 
strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly  like  the  fruit 
(Ptokinson,  iii,  46).  The  "apples'*  are  probably  the 
shells  of  the  cidarii  itselt  For  the  legend  of  the  origin 
of  these  "firuits,**  and  the  position  of  the  "fleld'*  or 
"garden**  of  El^ah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mis- 
lin,  ii,  64,  66.  The  whole  ridge  of  Carmel  b  deeply 
fonowed  with  rocky  ravines,  filled  with  such  dense 
jon^  as  scarcely  to  be  penetrable.  Here  jackals, 
^ves,  hyenas,  and  wQd  swine  make  their  lairs,  and 
▼oodoocks  find  excellent  cover ;  while  in  the  open  for- 
est glades,  partridges,  quails,  and  hares  sport  about 
In  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  especially  round  the  con- 
vent and  overhanging  the  sea,  are  great  numbers  of 
caves  and  grottoes,  formed  partly  by  nature  and  part- 
ly by  art  and  industry  in  the  soft  calcareous  rock. 
Carmel  at  one  period  swarmed  with  monks  and  her- 
mits, who  burrowed  in  these  comfortless  dens.  Ca- 
lioiis  traditions  cling  to  some  of  them,  in  part  con- 
firmed by  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  names  that  may 
(tin  be  traced  upon  their  waUs.  One  of  them  b  called 
tt»e  "  Cave  of  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets,**  and  b  said  to 
be  that  in  which  the  pious  Obadiah  hid  the  prophets  j 
fnm.  the  friry  of  the  infamous  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii,  | 


4).  In  one  tract,  called  the  Monks*  Cavern,  there  are 
as  many  as  400  caves  adjacent  to  each  other,  frinushed 
with  windows,  and  with  places  for  sleeping  hewn  in 
the  rock.  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these  caverns  b 
mentioned  by  Shulz  {Leittmp^  v,  187,  882),  that  the 
entrances  into  them  are  so  narrow  that  only  a  single 
person  can  creep  in  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  caverns 
are  so  crooked  that  a  person  is  immediately  out  of 
sight  unless  closely  followed.  Thb  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate Amos  ix,  8.  To  these  grottoes  the  prophets  Eli- 
jah and  Elbha  often  resorted  (1  Kiags  xviii,  19  sq., 
42 ;  2  Kings  ii,  26 ;  iv,  26 ;  and  oomp.  perhaps  1  Kings 
xviii,  4, 13).  At  the  present  day  b  shown  a  cavern 
called  the  cave  of  El^ah,  a  little  below  the  Monks' 
Cavern  already  mentioned,  and  which  b  now  a  Mos- 
lem sanctuary.  Upon  the  north-west  summit  b  an 
ancient  establishment  of  Carmelite  monks,  which  or- 
der, indeed,  derived  its  name  frt>m  thb  mountain. 
See  Carmelites.  The  order  b  said  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Latin  Churoh  to  have  originated  with  El^ah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jems.,  quoted  in  Mislin,  ii,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  b  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  unftirl- 
ing  the  French  flag  on  various  occasions.  Edward  I 
of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order,  and  one  of  its 
most  fiunous  generab  was  Simon  Stokes  of  Kent  (see 
the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Biblt  Lands,  ii,  246;  for  the 
convent  and  the  singular  legends  connecting  Mount 
Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  onr  Lord,  see  Mis- 
lin, ii,  47-60).  By  Napoleon  it  was  used  as  a  hospital 
during  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  after  hb  retreat  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Man- 
gles's  vbit  (1817)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby, 
p.  60).  The  old  convent  was  destroyed  by  Abdullah 
Pasha,  who  converted  the  materiab  to  his  own  use ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  rebuilt  en  a  somewhat 
imposing  scale  by  the  aid  of  contributions  fh>m  Eu- 
rope. Carmel  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Kurmul 
in  Arabian  writers.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  called 
by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Mar  Elyat,  from  the  convent  of 
Mias  near  its  northern  end.  (See  generally  Phil,  a 
S.  Trlnitate,  Oriental,  Beiatbesckreib,  iii,  1,  p.  166  sq. ; 
ReLuid,  PalatL  p.  82  sq. ;  Hamesveld,  i,  349 ;  Schu- 
bert, Reite,  iii,  206 ;  Robinson,  Re$earcheiy  iii,  160, 189 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  493 ;  Porter,  Handbook 
for  Syria,  p.  371 ;  Trbtram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  496.) 

2.  (Sept  XepftiK  in  Josh.,  6  Kap/xf|Xoc  in  Sam.  and 
Chron.)  A  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Ju^ 
dab  (Josh,  xv,  66),  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  2,  6,  7,  40),  and  the  native  place  of  David*s  fii- 
vorite  wife,  "Abigail  the  Carmelitess"  (1  Sara,  xxvii, 
3 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  1).  Thb  was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at 
which  Saul  set  up  a  "  place**  (^^,  a  hand;  compare  2 
Sam.  xviii,  18,  "Absalom's  place,'*  where  the  same 
word  b  used)  after  hb  victory  over  Amalek  (1  Sam. 
XV,  12).  This  Carmel,  and  not  the  northern  mount, 
must  also  have  been  the  spot  at  which  king  Uzziah 
had  hb  vineyards  (2  Chron  xxvi,  10).  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Boman 
garrison  {Onomast,  s.  v.  KappaiKoQ,  Carmelus).  The 
place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  having  been 
held  by  king  Amalrich  against  Sabdin  in  1172  (Wil- 
liam of  Tjrre,  De  Bello  Sacro,  80;  in  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  p.  993).  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kur- 
mul, still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron,  in  a 
slightly  south-east  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with  Car- 
mel in  Josh.  XV,  66.  They  are  described  both  by  Rob- 
hison  (Bib.  Res,  ii,  196-201 ;  Bib,  Sacr.  1848,  p.  60)  and 
by  Van  de  Velde  (Narrative,  ii,  77-79),  and  appear  to 
be  of  great  extent.  They  lie  around  the  semicircular 
head  and  along  the  shelving  sides  of  a  little  valley, 
which  b  shut  in  by  rugged  limestone  rocks.  The 
houses  are  all  in  ruins,  and  their  sites  are  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbbh  and  hewn  stones.  In  the  centre  of 
the  valley  b  a  large  artificial  reservoir,  supplied  by  a 
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fountain  among  the  neighboring  rocks.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich*B  occupation 
of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  name  of  K(ur  el'Bir* 
kehto  &  ruined  castle  of  great  strength,  situated  west- 
ward of  the  reservoir,  on  high  ground,  the  most  re- 
markable object  in  the  place.  Its  walls  are  ten  feet 
thick ;  their  sloping  basement  and  bevelled  masonry 
are  evidently  of  Jewish  origin,  probably  the  work  of 
Herod.  The  interior  was  remodelled,  and  the  upper 
part  rebuilt  by  the  Saracens.  Beside  it  are  the  ruins 
of  a  massive  roQnd  tower.  Around  and  among  the 
ruins  of  the  locality  are  the  foundations  of  several  old 
churches,  showing  that  the  town  had  at  one  period  a 
large  Christian  population.  (See  Seetzen,  Reuey  iii,  8, 
9;  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria,  p.  61;  Schwarz,  Pa^ 
lest.  p.  106.)     See  Cabmblitb. 

Car'melite  (Heb.  KarmeU%  ""^^"p^),  the  designa- 
tion  of  Nabal  (Sept.  Kap/iJJXfoc,  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8  •  xxx, 
6 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  2)  and  his  wife  Abigail  (Sept.  Kap/iiyXta, 
A.  V.  '*Carmelitess,"  2  Sam.  iii,. 3;  1  Chron.  iii,  1); 
as  also  of  one  of  David's  warriors,  Hezrai  (Sept.  Kap- 
finXioQt  2  Sam.  xxiii,  86)  or  Hezro  (Sept  KapfiiaSi,  1 
Chron.  xi,  87);  doubtless  as  being  inhabitants  of  Cab- 
MEL  (q.  V.)  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  55). 

CarmeliteB,  the  monastic  order  of  "  St.  Mary  of 
Mount  Carmel."  It  was  founded  as  an  association  of 
hermits  by  Berthold,  count  of  Limoges,  about  1156,  on 
Mount  Carmel,  and  received  its  first  rule  in  1209  from 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  whose  diocese  Mount 
Carmel  belonged,  which  rule  was  sanctioned  .by  Pope 
Honorius  III  in  1224.  The  rule  was  founded  on  that  of 
St.  Basil,  and  enjoined  that  the  prior  be  elected  unani- 
mously or  by  majority ;  to  have  places  in  deserts,  sep- 
arate cells,  common  refectory ;  all  to  remain  in  their 
cells  meditating  by  day  and  night,  excepting  when  at 
fit  hours,  in  church,  etc. ;  to  have  all  things  common ; 
no  flesh  allowed  save  to  the  sick ;  fast  from  Holyrood 
to  Easter  every  day  except  to  the  sick;  to  observe 
chastity,  to  labor,  and  to  keep  silence  from  after  Com- 
pline till  Prime.  The  habit  was  at  first  White,  as  well 
as  the  mantle,  of  which  the  bottom  was  laced  thick 
with  yellow  bands,  an  ornament  suppressed  by  Hono- 
rius IV.  They  then  assumed  the  robe  of  the  Minims, 
and  a  white  mantle.  The  Carmelites  were  also  known 
by  the  name  ot  Barred  or  Barry  Friars  {Frsres  Barrez\ 
because  of  the  ftarred  dress  of  black  and  white  which  the 
Saracens,  when  they  took  possession  of  the  East,  com- 
pelled them  to  wear,  instead  of  the  white  dress,  white 
being  with  them  a  mark  of  distinction.  They  came  to 
Europe  in  1238,  and  had  seven  establishments  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  General  Chapter  was  held  in  1245  hi 
England,  after  which,  through  the  activity  of  their 
general,  Simon  Stock,  and  the  protection  of  Innocent 
IV,  they  spread  with  great  rapidity.  From  Innocent 
IV  they  received,  in  1247,  a  new  rule,  which  was  bet- 
ter suited  for  their  new  situation,  and  which  classed 
them  among  the  mendicant  orders.  Instigated  by  the 
desire  to  excel  their  rivals,  they  invented  the  most 
absurd  legends.  They  pretended  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  had  been  the  founder  of  their  order  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  a  member,  wherefore  they  called  themselves 
Fratres  Beata  Maries  de  Monte  Carmelo.  The  succes- 
sion of  the  generals  of  the  order,  according  to  their 
historians,  has  never  been  interrupted  since  the  proph- 
et Elijah.  They  were  duly  castigated  and  ridiculed 
for  such  pretensions  by  the  Jesuits,  and  particularly 
by  the  learned  Bollandist  Papebroch.  Still  the  Church 
never  decided  against  them;  Pope  Innocent  FV  im- 
posed silence  on  both  parties,  and  the  fables  of  the 
CarmeUtes  can  be  read  in  their  liturgical  books  to  this 
day. 

The  great  schism  of  the  14th  century  split  also  the 
order  of  the  Carmelites,  and  completed  their  corrup- 
tion and  disorganization.  Several  attempts  at  a  ref- 
ormation were  made,  of  which  that  of  Thomas  Con- 
"-""cte,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of 


Mantua,  was  the  most  successful.  Thomas  himself 
(a  celebrated  penitentiary  in  France  and  in  the  Neth- 
erlands) was  burned  in  Rome  as  a  heretic,  but  his 
congregation  soon  extended  widely,  and  received  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  vicar  general.  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  mitigated  the  rule  of  Innocent  IV  in  1431,  and  en- 
deavored to  unite  all  the  Carmelites,  except  the  Con- 
gregation of  Mantua,  on  this  mitigated  rule  as  a  new 
basis.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  general  received 
fh>m  Pius  II,  in  1459,  the  authority  to  proceed  with 
regard  to  fast-days  according  to  their  own  judgment. 
In  1462,  general  John  Soreth  tried  to  introduce  a  great- 
er  strictness  of  the  rule  into  the  whole  order.  His  plans 
were  approved  by  Pope  Paul  II,  but  the  author  was 
poisoned  by  discontented  monks  in  1471.  The  same 
Soreth  established,  in  1452,  the  first  convent  of  Car- 
melite nuns.  In  1476  Sixtus  IV  estabHshed  the  Ter- 
tiarians  of  the  order.  They  received  a  rule  in  1635, 
which  was  reformed  in  1678. 

The  Discalceate  Carmelites  received  their  nam« 
fh>m  going  barefooted,  and  took  their  rise  in  the  16th 
century.  They  professed  the  order  as  reformed  bj 
Theresa  of  Avila,  in  Spain,  who,  desiring  a  stricter 
rule  than  that  which  the  Carmelites  (farther  mitigated 
by  Eugenius  IV  in  1431)  afibrded,  about  1562  estal>- 
lUhed  a  new  house  at  Avila  under  her  reformed  rule ; 
and  in  1577  the  Discalceats  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mitigated  Carmelites.  They  were 
divided  into  two  distinct  bodies,  those  of  Spain,  who 
were  composed  of  six  provinces  under  one  general,  be- 
ing the  strictest.  The  others  ^ad  seventeen  provinces 
in  France,  Italy,  Poland,  (Germany,  Persia,  etc  It  u 
a  rule  with  them  that  in  every  province  there  shall  be 
a  hermitage  attached  to  some  one  monastery,  in  which 
hermitage  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty  monks,  who 
after  three  weeks  return  to  the  monastery,  and  are  re- 
placed by  twenty  other  monks.  Their  manner  of  life 
is  very  austere  (Landon,  Eccl.  Dictionary,  s.  v.). 


Barefooted  Cai  melite. 


The  Spanish  congregation  has  become  nearly  extinct 
in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  Spain.  In  1843  no  more  than  fourteen  con- 
vents belonging  to  it  were  left  in  South  America. 
Their  procurator  general  lived  in  the  general  house  of 
the  Italian  congregation  in  Rome.  At  the  same  date 
the  Italian  congregation  counted  63  convents,  with 
about  900  members,  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Ireland,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  The 
Miti^ted  or  Calceate  Carmelites  had  convents  in  Ita- 
ly, Austria,  Bavaria,  Ireland,  and  Poland,  with  about 
600  members.  In  1860  the  Carmelite  monks  altogeth- 
er numbered  125  houses  in  Italy ;  12  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium ;  12  in  France,  8  iq  Ireland,  22  in 
Eastern  Europe  (Poland,  Gallicia,  Russia,  Hungary)^ 
6  in  Asia,  17  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  a  few 
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in  Spain.    The  number  of  members  was  estimated  at ' 
aboat  4000.     Since  then  the  number  has  been  reduced 
by  the  suppression  of  a  number  of  convents  in  Italy.  I 
The  Carmelite  nuns  of  the  reform  of  Theresa  liad,  in  | 
1^  about  90  houses  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Eng-  j 
land,  Ireland,  BaTaria,  Prussia,  Austria,  Poland,  North  \ 
America  (at  Baltimore),  South  America,  and  India :  60  | 
of  these  convents  were  in  France.    In  1860,  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  15  houses;  Italy,  19',  France,  71;  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Belgium,  28 ;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  16 ;  Poland,  8 ;  America,  7 ;  Asia,  1 ;  altogeth^ 
er,  160  houses,  with  about  3200  members. 

A  congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  was 
founded  in  France  in  1702.  Its  membere  are  not 
obliged  to  enter  a  convent,  but  can  pass  their  novitiate 
in  the  world.  They  have  many  institutions  in  France, 
principally  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  nursing  of  the 
tick,  and  have  once  a  year  a  great  gathering  at  Av- 
ranches  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  spiritual  ntrecU, 
There  is  also  a  congregation  of  Carmelites  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans,  U.  S.,  who  teach  four  schools. 
—Manning,  Life  of  St,  Teresa  (Lond.  1865),  p.  161  sq. ; 
Jehr,  GetchickU  der  Mdnchsorden,  i,  856;  ii,  841;  P. 
KaH  wm  keiL  Aloys,  Jakrbuch  der  Kircke  (Batisbon, 
1862). 

Car'melitess  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8;  1  Chion.  iii,  1). 
See  Carmelitb. 

Car'nli  (Heb.  Kcarmi'r  '^P'^^*  vine-dresser,  other- 
wiie  miUe;  Sept.  ILapiii,  but  Xop/Mi  in  Exod.  vi,  14), 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Reuben  (Gen. 
xlTii,  9 ;  Exod.  vi,  14).  B.C.  1872.  His  descendants 
were  called  after  him  CARMrrES  (Num.  xxvi,  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Herron  (Judah's  grandson),  and  father 
of  Bar  (1  Chron.  iv,  2) ;  elsewhere  called  Caleb  (ii, 
18)  or  Chelubai  (ii,  9).     B.C.  post  1856. 

3.  The  son  of  Zimri  or  Zabdi,  and  father  of  the  trai- 
tor Acban  (Josh,  vii,  1;  1  Chron.  ii,  7).  B.C.  ante 
1618.  Some  have  erroneously  identified  him  with  the 
preceding;  but  the  names  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2,  are  evi- 
dently in  direct  succession  of  father  and  son  fh)m  Ju- 
dah. 

Car'mite  (Heb.  Camuf,  *^tt'i5  for  *'^tt'iS,  Sept 
Xapfu),  the  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  the  Beu- 
benite  Carmi  (Num.  xxvi,  6). 

Camahan,  Jambs,  D.D.,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  was  bom  Nov.  15, 1775,  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, I^  In  November,  1798,  he  entered  the  junior 
class  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  received  the 
first  degree  in  the  arts  in  September,  1800.  He  read 
theology  under  John  McMillan,  D.D.,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Princeton  as 
tutor,  and  resigned  his  tutorship  in  the  fUl  of  1808. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswicic  at 
Baskenridge  in  April,  1804,  and  preached  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hackettstown,  Oxford,  and  Knowlton.  January 
5, 1805,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  Whitesbcrough  and  Utica,  N.  T.  In  February, 
1814,  he  moved  for  his  health  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  opened  a  school,  teaching  there  for  nine  years. 
In  May,  1828,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  was  inaugurated  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1823,  and,  after  a  service  of  thirty  years,  resigned  in 
1853,  and  his  connection  with  the  college  was  dis- 
solved June,  1854.  He  was  in  different  capacities  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  thirty-five  years,  viz.  two 
years  as  a  student,  two  as  a  tutor,  and  thirty-one  as 
president.  *'  His  character  was  distinguished  by  mild- 
ness, joined  to  firmness  and  vigor ;  his  learning  was 
extensive,  and  his  practical  ability  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fidre  of  life  exceedingly  acute.  His  labore  wera  very 
naefid  in  every  department  of  activity — as  a  man,  a 
Christian  clergyman,  the  head  of  a  most  important  ed- 
ucational institution,  and  an  efficient  co-operator  in 
numerous  schemes  of  benevolent  enterprise.''     He 


died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  2, 1859.— JVew  Torh  Olh 
server;  Wibon,  Presb,  Almcmae,  1860,  p. 68. 

Car'iudm  (Kapvatv  v.  r.  Kapvtlvy  Vulg.  CamO' 
fm),  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of 
Jordan — ''the  land  of  Galaad"— containing  a  *  tem- 
ple" (t6  Tt'fxtvoi  iv  K.).  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace,  v,  26,  48,  44).  Under 
the  name  of  Carnion  (rb  Viapvio>)  the  same  occur- 
rence Ls  related  in  2  Mace,  xil,  21,  26,  the  temple  being 
called  the  Ataroateion  (rb  ArapyaTuov),  This 
enables  us  to  identify  it  with  Abhteeoth-Kabnaim 
(q.v.). 

Carnal  (<rapru:oc),  fieshly,  sensuaL  Wicked  or 
unconv.erted  men  are  represented  as  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  "  carnal  mind,  which  ii  enmity  against 
God,''  and  which  must  issue  in  death  (Rom.  viii,  6,  7). 
Worldly  enjo}rment8  are  carnal,  because  they  only 
minister  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  aninud  part  of 
man  (Rom.  xv,  27 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  11).  The  ceremonial 
parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  carnal ;  they  re- 
lated immediately  to  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts 
(Heb.  vii,  16 ;  ix,  10).  The  weapons  of  a  Christian's 
warfare  are  not  carnal ;  they  are  not  of  human  origin, 
nor  are  they  directed  by  human  wisdom  (2  Cor.  x,  4). 
— Calmet.    See  Flesh. 

CameliaxL    See  Sardius. 

CameBecchi,  Pibtro,  an  Italian  reformer  and 
martyr  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  in  Florence,  of  a 
good  family.  His  education  and  culture  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  the  best  scholan  of  the*  time,  such  as 
Sadoletus  and  Bembo.  He  became  secretary  and  pro- 
thonotary  to  Pope  Clement  VII,  and  had  so  much  in- 
fluence that  it  was  said  "  the  Church  was  governed  by 
Camesecchi  rather  than  by  Clement."  At  Naples  he 
imbibed  the  Reformed  doctrine  from  Yaldes  (q.  v.), 
and  in  1546  he  was  accused  as  a  heretic  and  cited  to 
Rome.  Through  the  favor  of  Paul  IV  he  escaped,  but 
sought  safety  in  France,  where  he  remained  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VI  until  1552,  when  he  thought  he 
might  return  to  Italy,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Padua. 
In  1557  he  was  summoned  to  Rome ;  but,  failing  to 
appear,  he  was  excommunicated  as  a  heretic,  April  6, 
1559.  Pius  IV,  on  his  accession,  removed  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  without  any  recantation  on  the 
part  of  Camesecchi.  When  Pins  V  became  pope, 
Camesecchi  apprehended  danger,  and  took  refuge  with 
Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  basely  surrendered 
him  on  a  demand  in  the  pope's  own  writing.  He  was 
tried  by  the  Inquisition,  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
fkith,  and  was  condemned.  On  Oct.  8, 1567,  he  was 
beheaded,  and  his  body  afterward  was  consumed. — 
M*Crie,  Be/ormaUon  m  Italy,  chap,  v  (and  authorities 
then  given). 

Camiola.    See  Cabinthia. 

Car^nibn  (2  Ifacc.  xii,  21,  26).    See  Cabkaim. 

Carnival,  a  period  of  festivity  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  Epiphany,  and 
ending  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, resembling  the  Lupercalia  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Tule-feasts  of  the  Saxons.  Some  derive  the  word 
ttom  caro  (cartus),  flesh,  and  vale,  to  bid  adieu,  i.  q. 
faretoeU  tojlesh;  othen  from  the  Italian  came,  flesh, 
and  avaUare,  to  swaUow.  In  medisBval  Latin  it  b 
called  camelevamen,  camUprivkttn,  The  Carnival  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pagan  fisstivals,  and  pious  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  have  testified  their  sense  of  the 
scandal  which  this  season  occasions.  In  Rome  the 
Carnival  ii  observed  with  ravelry,  masquerades,  feasts, 
and  grotesque  processions.  The  Greeks  have  a  simi- 
lar period,  which  they  call  *Awoxp««»C»  Apocreos;  it 
comprehends  the  week  preceding  their  Lent,  during 
which,  as  Marinus  says,  **  unusquisque  pro  facvitaie 
sua,  laute  et  optpari  convivatur.'^  A  good  account  of 
the  Roman  Carnival  is  given  in  Appleton's  Cyclopadia, 
iii,  447.    See  also  Nicolai,  Comment,  de  Ritu  Bacchanch 
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liorum  (HelmBt  1679, 4to) ;  Zenner,  Bacchanalia  Chrig- 
Uanontm  (Jena,  1C99,  4to);  Landon,  £ccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Carob.    See  Husk. 

Carol«  a  hymn  sung  by  the  people  at  Christmas. 
**The  Christmas  carol  may  be  traced  to  the  primitive 
Church.  TertuUian  (cuk>ers,  Gentil,  89)  states  that  at 
their  feasts  it  was  customary  for  the  Christians  to 
pUce  in  the  middle  such  as  were  able  to  sing,  and  call 
upon  them  to  praise  God  in  a  hymn,  either  out  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  their  own  invention.  Durand  also 
informs  us  (^Rel.  vi,  86,  9)  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
bishops  on  Christmas  day  to  make  sport,  and  even  to 
sing  with  their  clergy ;  and  this  custom  was  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Gloria  in  exceUis  of  the  angels,  as  we  learn 
f^om  Jeremy  Taylor — **  These  blessed  choristers  had 
sung  their  Christmas  carol,  and  taught  the  Church  a 
hymn  to  put  into  her  offices  forever,  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  this  festivity."  For  the  popular  carols  of  Eng- 
land, see  Brand,  Popular  AnUquitieSf  i,  262  sq. ;  Cham- 
bers, Book  of  Days^  ii,  747  sq. — Eadie,  Ecclet.  Diction- 
ary, 8.  V. ;  Sandys,  Chrittmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em (Lond.  1838,  8vo).     See  Mysteries. 

Caroline  Books  (IMni  CaroUni  or  Opus  CaroH- 
num),  four  books  written  against  decrees  of  the  second 
Council  of  Nice  on  the  adoration  of  images,  contained 
in  the  Capitnlare  Prolizum  of  Charlemagne.  These 
books  were  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Charle- 
magne, but  their  preparation  has  been  ascribed  to  An- 
gilram,  bishop  of  Metz,  Angilbert,  and  to  Alcuin. 
Roger  de  Hoveden  directly  names  the  last,  and  the 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  Alcuin  was  the'  writer. 
At  all  events,  they  were  written  before  the  Synod  of 
Frankfort  in  794,  and  were  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  Charlemagne 
during  the  sitting  of  that  council. 
In  the  preface  the  emperor  declares 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  work 
*'Ze2t7  Dei  et  veritatis  studio,  cum 
conhS)eniia  reffni  sui  sacerdotum.^* 
The  great  principles  of  these  books  }h\\ 
are  the  following:  "  ■  Ti 

Lib.  ii,  c.  21 :  Solus  igitnr  DeuB  colen- 
dtu,  solufl  Bdor&ndos,  boIub  gloriflcan- 
dufl  eflt,  de  quo  per  ProplieUm  dicitur : 
^^Exaltatum  est  nomen  ejus  loliuB**  I 
(Psa.  cxlviii,  13) :  Ci^ub  etiam  Sanctis,  ] 
qui  triumphato  diabolo  cum  eo  regnant, 
sive  quia  viriliter  certaverunt,  ut  ad  nos  j 
iocolumts  status  eoclesle  piervenlret, 
eive  quia  eandem  eoclesiam  assiduis  suf- 
ft'iigiis  et  iDtercessionibus  adjuvare  nos- 
cuntur,  veneratlo  exhibenda  est:  Ima-  ,. 
gines  ▼ero,domni  sal  cultura  et  adora- 
tione  seclusa,  utrum  in  basilicis  propter  ' 
memoriatn  rerum  gestamm  et  omamen- 
tum  sint,  au  etiam  oon  slnt,  nullum 
fldei  catholicn  adferre  potemnt  prsju- 
dicium :  quippe  cum  ad  peragenda  nos- 
tm  salatls  mysteria  nullum  penitus  of- 
ficium  habere  noacantur.  Lib.  ill,  e.  16 : 
Nam  dum  nos  nihil  in  Imaginibus  sper- 
namus  prater  adorationem,  quippe  qui  in  basilicis  Sancto- 
rum imagines  non  ad  adorandum,  sed  ad  memoriam  rerum 
gestarum  et  vennstatem  parietum  habere  permittlmns:  illi 
vero  pene  omnem  sue  credulitatis  spem  iu  imaginibus  collo- 
oent;  restat,  nt  nos  Sanctoe  in  eorum  oorporibus  vel  potius 
reliqulis  corporum,  seu  etiam  vostimentis  veneremnr,  Juxta 
antiquofum  patmm  traditionem :  illi  vero  parieteN  et  tabnlas 
adorantes  in  eo  se  arbitrentur  magnum  fidd  habere  emoln- 
mentum,  eo  quod  opeiibus  sint  subjecti  plctonim.  Nam  etsi 
a  doctis  quibusqne  vltari  poMit  hoc,  quod  illi  in  adorandis 
imaginibus  exeroent,  qui  videlicet  non  quid  sint,  sed  quid 
innuant  venerantiir.  indoctis  tamen  qulbusque  scandalum  ge- 
nemnt,  qui  nihil  aliud  in  his  prater  id  quod  vident  vene- 
rantur  et  adorant 

The  Caroline  books  were  first  printed  by  Jean  du 
Tillet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Eriphilus,  or  Elias  Philyra  (Paris,  1549,  8vo),  at  Co- 
logne in  1555 ;  by  Goldastus,  1608 ;  and  in  his  Consti- 
tution. Imperial,  tom.  i ;  and,  lastly,  by  Heumannus  at 
Hanover  (1731,  8vo),  under  the  title  Augusti  ConcilU 
Nicasm  Secundi  Centura, — Palmer,  Trtat,  on  the  Church, 
pt  iv,  ch.  X,  §  4 ;  Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theohgie,  s.  v.  Im- 


age; Gieseler,  Churck  Hittorg,  per.  iii,  §  12;  Henog, 
Real-EncgUopadief  vii,  429 ;  Landon,  EccUs,  Diet,  s.  v. 
See  Imaok-worship. 

CaroloBtadt.    See  Carlbtadt. 

Carpenter,  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  of 
the  Heb.  V'^n,  charash'  (2  Sam.  v,  11;  1  Chron.  ziv, 
1 ;  Isa.  xliv,  18,  etc.),  as  also  of  its  Greek  equivalent 
rixrutv  (Matt,  xul,  55;  Mark  vi,  8;  1  Esdr.  v,  14 ;  Eo- 
clus.  xxxviii,  27,  etc.),  a  generid  name,  applicable  to 
an  artificer  in  stone,  iron,  or  copper,  as  well  as  in 
wood.  See  Artificer.  The  Helirewe,  at  a  very 
early  period,  appear  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  these  arts  (Exod.  xzxv,  80-d5).  See  Art. 
Of  their  works,  however,  we  have  no  existing  remains ; 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the 
country  where  their  proficiency  was  acquired,  we  msij 
obtain  a  satisfactory  notion  of  their  general  character. 
See  Handicraft.  Tools  of  various  kinds  used  in 
carpentry,  as  axes,  hammers,  saws,  planes,  chisels, 
and  centre-bits,  are  represented  on  the  ancient  mon- 
uments, and  to  most  of  them  we  find  allusions  in 
Scripture  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19, 20 ;  Judg.  iv,  21 ;  Isa.  x,  15 ; 
xliv,  13).  There  appears  but  Uttle  difference  between 
these  implements  and  those  of  our  time.  See  Tcrker. 
The  ancient  Eg^'ptians  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  veneering :  this  proves  that  they  knew  the  use  of 
glue.  They  had  chairs  and  couches  of  very  graceful 
form  (comp.  Gen.  xliii,  8^;  1  Sam.  iv,  18).  Among 
the  works  of  the  Egyptian  artists  are  found  tables,  bu- 
reaus, wardrobes,  and  coffers ;  several  of  the  latter, 
probably  designed  for  jewel-cases,  rival  in  beauty  the 
caskets  of  gold  and  silver.    See  Mechanic. 
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Carpenter,  Charlea  'W,,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  York,  Dec.  16, 1792,  where 
his  parents  were  members  of  the  John  Street  Church. 
He  entered  Columbia  Collef^e,  but  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  quit  before  graduation.  He  was  convert- 
ed in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  licensed  by  Free- 
bom  Garretson  to  preach  in  1812.  He  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1814,  but  in  1816  he  was  obliged,  by  the  weakness  of 
bis  health,  to  go  to  Savannah,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  he  la- 
bored as  a  local  preacher,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1820,  and  elder  in  1826.  In  1828  he  returned  to  the 
North,  and  was  readmitted  into  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, in  which  he  filled  important  appointments,  as 
pastor  and  presiding  elder,  until  1850,  when  be  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  become  supemnmerarv. 
He  died  May,  185S,  at  Pkttekill,  N.  Y.  He  was  of 
very  uniform  character,  good  Uterary  acquirements, 
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ndgreftt  loveliness  of  disposition.  As  a  minister  he 
was  able  and  sonnd,  and  his  influence  was  great  and 
durable.  He  was  several  times  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eial  Conference,  and  as  presiding  elder  his  adminis- 
tntive  talent  was  remarkable.  He  "was  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Conference  for  several  years,  and  in 
all  posts  he  was  efficient  and  sncoessful.  His  death 
was  joyfiil. — MwnOet  of  Coitfertnoea^  v,  194 ;  Spragne, 
AmaU^  vii,  568;  Wightman,  Itfe  of  Bi$kop  Caper$, 
p.  211. 

Carpenter,  Coles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  was  bom  in  Westchester  coonty, 
N.  T.,  ICarch  17,  1784.  His  parents  were  earnest 
Methodists,  and  he  was  carefblly  trained  in  religion. 
At  seventeen  h«  was  converted,  and  began  at  once  to 
exhort  his  yoong  neighbors.  In  1809  he  was  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Kew  York  Conference ;  ordained  deacon 
in  1811,  and  elder  in  1818.  He  filled  various  impor- 
tant appointments  in  the  New  York  Conference  until 
18S2,  when  the  Troy  Conference  was  organized,  and 
he  remained  in  it.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Troy  District,  in  which  service  he  la- 
bored acceptably  until  his  deatii,  Feb.  17, 1884.  In 
direct  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  he  had  few 
Boperiors. — Sprague,  AimalBj  vil,  466 ;  HimUet  of  Con- 
/emMM^  1884. 

Carpenter,  laant,  LL.D.,  an  English  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  Sept  2, 1780,  at  Kidderminster,  and 
educated  at  Noitharopton  and  Glasgow.  In  1805  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Exeter, 
and  in  1817  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  remained  as 
pastor  and  classical  teacher  till  1889,  when,  his  health 
Ming,  he  undertook  a  Continental  tour.  While  going 
m  a  steam-boat  from  Naples  to  Leghorn,  he  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned,  in  the  night  of  April  5, 1840. 
Dr.  Carpenter  was  an  industrious  writer.  His  publi- 
cations, including  posthumous  ones,  amounted  to  forty- 
foor.  The  more  important  are:  Introduction  to  the 
Gtognphf  of  ike  New  Tettcunent  (12mo,  1806):— CTm- 
tanamem  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gotpel  (12mo,  1809)  i—An 
ExtttmaHon  oftke  Charges  made  agamet  Umtariamtm 
by  Dr.  Magee  (8vo,  1820) :— ^  Harmomf  of  the  Goepeit 
(Bvo,  1836,  of  which  a  second  edition,  under  the  title 
of  Ja  ApoetoScal  ffarmong  of  the  Goepele^  was  published 
in  1838) i—Sermone  on  PracticcU  Subjectt  (8vo,  1840, 
posthamoua)  i—Lectttree  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
AUmemeal  (12mo,  1848,  posthumous).  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Rees's  Cydopmdia,  and  to  the  Unitarian 
journals.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  son,  the 
Bev.  R.  L.  Carpenter  (Lond.  VMff),^En^uh  Cgdopn- 
<&!,  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgclcpadia  BibUogrQpbicOy  i,  682. 

Caipooratee,  a  Gnostic  of  Alexandria  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  probably  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
(A.D.  117-138).  Of  his  personal  history  little  is 
Imown.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  his  son 
Epiphanes,  who  died  at  seventeen,  and  was  honored 
as  a  god  at  Sama,  in  Cephallenia.— Clemens,  Strom, 
iii,  428;  Lardner,  Wcrh,  viii,  898.    See  Cabpocba- 


Caipooiatians,  Gnostic  heretics  of  the  second 
century,  so  named  from  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria  (q. 
v.).  In  common  with  the  Gnostics  generally,  they 
held  tbe  existence  of  one  Supreme  Pr&dple,  tiie  Pri- 
Bsl  Bemg,  or  Monas,  toward  which  all  finite  thhigs 
are  striving  to  return.  They  taught  that  the  visible 
^rorid  was  formed  by  angels,  inferior  to  the  Father 
(Efiiphan.  Haree.  xzvii,  c  xi;  Iren.  Haree.  i,  26). 
Tbsx  regarded  Christ  as  a  religions  Genius,  bom,  in 
the  ovdinary  course  of  nature,  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  but 
at  liaving  excelled  other  men  not  only  by  the  holiness 
and  virtue  of  his  life,  but  by  the  wonderful  elasticity  of 
bit  mind  (f  vrovoc),  whidi  retained  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  seen  when  circling  in  the  train  of  the 
Father.  They  admitted  that  he  had  been  educated 
amonjc  the  Jews,  but  had  despised  them,  and  had  there- 
five  obtained  the  power  to  surmount  his  suflbrings, 
II.-I 


and  afterward  asoended  to  the  Father  (Iren.  JETor.  i, 
26).  The  Carpocratians  boasted  of  resembling  Christ, 
and  even  allowed,  hypothetically  speaking,  that  if  any 
person  had  a  purer  soul,  or  despised  in  a  greater  de- 
gree the  things  here  below,  he  might  excel  him.  They 
had  statues  and  images  of  Clirist  and  his  apostles,  and 
also  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  honored  with 
superstitions  rites  in  the  temple  of  Epiphanes  in  Ceph- 
allenia.  Carpocrates  maintained  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  which  must  perform  all  to  which  it  was  des- 
tined before  it  can  obtain  rest.  In  support  of  his  doc- 
trine he  cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  **  Verily  then 
shalt  not  depart  hence  until  thou  hast  paid  the  utters 
most  ferthing.*'  Those  souls,  however,  which  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  for- 
mer existence,  are  enabled  to  defy  the  infiuence  of  the 
spirits  governing  this  world,  and,  soaring  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Supreme  Being,  finally  reach  a  state 
of  eternal  rest  In  proof  of  this,  Carpocrates  adduced 
the  examples  of  I^thagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
among  the  heathen,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To 
the  latter  he  ascribed  extraordinary  strength  of  soul, 
which,  aninuted  by  the  remembrance  of  its  former 
existence,  soared  to  the  highest  flights  of  contempla- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  divine  power,  by 
which,  in  working  miracles,  he  set  at  naught  the  spir- 
its of  this  world,  cast  off  the  thraldom  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  and  overturned  the  religion  which  this  god 
had  devised.  Every  human  soul  was  supposed  by 
contemplation  capable  of  becoming  equal  in  every  re- 
spect with  Jesus  Christ  The  Carpocratians  are  stig- 
matized on  account  of  the  consequences  which  they  , 
drew  from  their  principles.  They  are  charged  wi^ 
asserting  that  there  was  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself; 
that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  was  not 
real,  but  depended  merely  on  human  opinion — an  as- 
sertion which  appears  inconsistent  with  their  view  of 
the  character  of  Christ,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  ap- 
plied, not  to  moral  duties,  but  to  positive  rites.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  taught  the  community  of  women ; 
a  doctrine  whicli,  together  with  their  notions  of  a  pre- 
existent  state,  and  of  metempsychosis,  may  be  traced 
to  Plato,  in  whose  writings  Carpocrates  and  his  son 
Epiphanes  (by  whom  the  opinions  of  this  sect  were 
much  amplified,  and  to  whom  extraordinary  honor 
was  paid)  were  fEuniliarly  versed  (Clement,  Strcfm,  iii, 
428).  As  the  fruit  of  these  last  opinions,  they  are 
represented  as  having  indulged  in  the  grossest  licen- 
tiousness, and  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  dread- 
ful calumnies  by  which  ^e  early  Christians  were  as- 
saUed.  The  reproach  of  licentiousness  is  not  confirmed 
by  Irenaeus,  who  is  the  oldest  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Carpocratians.  Epiphanius  says  the  Carpocra- 
tians rejected  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  not  cer- 
tain that  they  rejected  any  part  of  the  New  (Euseb. 
Eoc.  Higt,  iv,  7;  Epiplian.  ff<Kr,  xxvil). — Jeremie, 
Church  Hist,  164 ;  Neander,  Ch.  HtMt,  i,  449-461 ;  Lard- 
ner, Worke^  viii,  891-408 ;  Domer,  Perton  of  Chritty 
div.  i,  voL  i,  p.  186 ;  Hase,  Church  Hittory,  §  78 ;  espe- 
cially Mosheim,  Commeniariesy  etc,  cent  ii,  §  60. 

Car'pua  (Kdpwoc,  perhaps  for  KafytroQ,  fruit;  on 
the  accentuation,  see  Winer's  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49), 
a  Cliristian  at  Troas,  with  whom  the  apostle  Paul 
states  that  he  left  a  cloak  (2  Thn.  iv,  18);  on  which 
of  his  journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  martyrdom  at  Bome,  A.D.  64. 
According  to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus,  in  Thrace,  called  Berrhcea  in  the  Ssfnoptie  de  Vita 
et  Morte  Prcphetarum,  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Carpzov,  the  surname  of  a  femily  which  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the.  17th  century  for  theo- 
logical learning,  llie  first  eminent  man  of  the  name 
was  Benedikt  Carpzov,  i^ofiBSBor  of  law  at  Witten- 
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berg,  who  died  in  16S4 ;  and  the  lateet,  Johann  Bene- 
dikt  (the  fourth),  died  as  professor  at  Helmst&dt  in 
1808.    The  most  important  are : 

CABPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDIKT,  bom  at  Boch- 
ihz,  June  27,  1607,  who  became  archdeacon  of  St 
Thomas's  church  at  Leipzig,  and  was  made,  in  1648, 
professor  extraordinarius,  and  in  1646  professor  ordi- 
narios  of  theology  at  Leipzig.  He  died  Nov.  27, 1657. 
He  was  noted  for  piety  as  well  as  for  learning.  •  His 
chief  writings  are,  De  NwivUarum  PcatkenOa  (Leipzig, 
1640,  4to)  :~^Hodegeticim  (1656 ;  enlarged  by  his  son, 
J.  B.,  1689,  4to)  '.-^Ttoffoge  in  Ubrot  Ecd.  Lutker.  Sym- 
hoKcos,  completed  after  his  death  by  Olearhis  (1665 ; 
1675,  4to).  In  view  of  this  book,  Gass  calls  Curpzov 
the  "  first  really  distingnished  laborer  in  Symbolics** 
(Getehichte  d.  Prot.  Dogmaiik,  i,  172). 

CABPZOV,  JOHANN  GOTTLOB,  the  most  emi- 
nent  of  the  (kmily,  was  bora  at  Dresden,  Sept.  26, 
1679,  and  studied  successively  at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig, 
and  Altdorf.  In  1702  he  became  almoner  to  the  Sax- 
on ambassador,  and  in  tliis  capacity  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  travel  in  Holland  and  England,  which  he  used 
to  advantage  for  his,  culture  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  at  Dresden  horn 
1704  to  1708,  in  which  year  he  was  called  to  St.  Thom- 
as's church  in  Leipzig.  His  studies  took  a  wide  range, 
but  hii  chief  bent  was  toward  Hebrew  literature  and 
philology.  In  1719  he  was  made  professor  of  Orien- 
tal literature  at  Leipzig,  which  office  he  filled  until 
1780,  when  he  became  general  superintendent  at  LO- 
beck,  where  he  died  April  7, 1767.  His  writings  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Biblical  critidsm.  He  was 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Moravians  and  Pietists,  and 
wrote  a  historico-polemical  treatise  against  the  Mora- 
vians (mentioned  below).  His  most  important  works 
are,  Ditput,  de  vet.  philoe,  ientt.  circa  naturam  Dei  (Lpz, 
1692,  4to)  :—Disp,  dephtraUtatepenonantm  in  vna  Dei 
esientia  (Lpz.  1720, 4to)  i—IntroducUo  ad  LXbrot  Canon- 
icoi  Vet,  Test.  (Lpz.  1741,  2d  ed.  4to)  i—CriOca  Sacra 
Vet.  Test,  (pt  i.  Text.  Original;  pt.  ii,  Versiones;  pt.  iii. 
Circa  pseudo  criticam  G.  Whistoni  soUicita  (Lpz.  1728, 
4to) : — ReUgions-  Untersuchung  der  Bdhmisch-und  Afaehri- 
schen  BrUder  (Lpz.  1742,  Svo):— Apparatus  Hist.-Crit. 
Antiquiiatum  et  codicis  saori  et  gentis  Hebram  (Leipzig, 
1748,  4to).— Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Allgem.  Encghlopddie^  s. 
V. ;  ^oefer,  Now.  Biog.  GinSrale,  viii,  842. 

CABPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDIKT,  bora  in  Leip- 
zig, 1720,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig  in 
1747;  professor  ofGreek  at  Helmst&dt,  1748.  He  pub- 
lished Liber  doct,  tkeol.  pwrioris  (1768)  \—^acrm  Exer- 
diationes  in  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  (1750)  i—Stridura  m  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  (1756)  :Septenarius  Epist.  Cath.  (1790).  HU 
repute  as  a  philologist  was  very  great.  He  died  April 
28, 1808. 

Carr  (in  some  editions  "car'*)  is  an  Anglicized 
form  of  the  term  x^W^  C*^*  '•  '^^^f^^i  occurring  only 
in  1  Esdr.  v,  55,  as  the  name  of  something  given  to 
the  Phoenicians  for  ftiraishing  cedar  to  rebuild  the 
Temple.  Bretschneider  (Spit^g.  p.  270)  thinks  we 
should  read  x^H^yt^i  i*  ^  moneg ;  perhaps,  however, 
the  word  is  simply  a  corraption  for  ccp/ui,  coin  (see 
Fritzsche,  Handb.  in  loc.). 

Carranza,  Babtolomeo  db,  an  eminent  Spanish 
theologian  and  prelate,  was  bora  at  Miranda,  Navarre, 
in  1508,  of  noble  parents.  Having  studied  theology 
at  Alcala,  he  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  1520. 
He  afterward  was  professor  of  theology  at  Valladolid. 
In  1546  Charles  V  sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  bishops,  jure  divino^ 
against  the  papal  pretensions.  Philip  of  Spain  took 
him  (1554)  to  England,  where  queen  Mary  appointed 
him  her  confessor,  and  charged  him  with  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Boman  Church.  This  office  he  dis- 
charged **  with  a  zeal  more  worthy  of  a  Spanish  in- 
quisitor than  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  in  1558. 


On  entering  his  diocese  he  put  forth  a  catacfaism, 
which  his  enemies  made  a  subject  of  attack.  It  waa 
censured  by  the  Inquisition;  but  sanctioned  by  the 
commission  of  the  Council  ik  Trent.  A  more  heavy 
cliarge  awaited  him.  A  report  was  circulated  tfa^ 
Charies  V  had  not  died  in  the  "  futh  of  the  Chorcb," 
and  that  tliis  was  owing  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  had  instilled  into  his  mind  "  heretical  opinions." 
Carranza  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition  and  imprisoned 
in  1559.  After  eight  years*  duress  in  Spain  he  was 
transferred  to  Bome,  where  Pius  V  kept  him  ten  yean  ' 
longer  immured  in  the  casUe  of  St.  Ajigelo.  In  1576 
he  was  finally  acquitted,  but  was  suspended  from  his 
episcopal  functions  for  five  years,  and  was  compelled 
to  reside  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of  Delia  Minerva 
at  Bome.  He  lived  only  seventeen  days  afterward, 
dying  May  2, 1576.  He  wrote,  (1.)  CcmmentaHos  a»- 
hre  d  Catechtsmo  Christiano  (Antwerp,  1558,  fol.) : — 
(2.)  Summa  ConcUionm  (Venice,  1546,  8vo) :— (3.)  De 
necessarid  residenOA  Episc,  et  aUor,  pastorwn  (Venice, 
1547);  and  several  practical  treatises.  —  Biog.  Unw, 
vii,  199;  Buraet,  Hist,  of  Engl.  Refannaiion,  iii,  881; 
Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Echard,  Script,  ord.  Pradiea- 
toriMi,  8.  Y. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  G^nirale,  viii,  864; 
Dupin,  Eocks,  WriterSf  cent.  xvL 

Carriage.  Vehicles  answering  to  this  term  in 
modera  usage  were  not  known  to  the  andents.  See 
Cabt.  In  the  English  Bible  this  word  stands,  there- 
fore, as  the  incongraous  rendering  of  several  totaD  j 
different  terms.  In  1  Sam.  zvii,  20,  the  Hebrew  word 
nbl^Q,  magalah',  rendered  "trench"  in  our  version, 
and  **  place  of  the  carriage"  in  the  margin,  probaUy 
signifies  a  wagon-rampari,  a  bulwark  formed  of  the 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  of  the  army  (1  Sam.  xxvi, 
5, 7).  In  Judg.  xviii,  21,  the  original  is  Mn^n^,  keim- 
dah\  and  means  wealtX^  i.  e.  booty.  In  Isa.  xlvi,  1, 
'*  carriage"  stands  for  MK^iSp,  nesuah',  a  load  for  a 
beast  of  burden.  In  1  Sam.  xvil,  22,  tlie  word  ^h^j 
keU%  "carriage,"  properly  means  in^ptemenis,  eqm^ 
ments;  and  in  Isa.  z,  28,  implements  of  war.  In  Acta 
xxi,  15,  the  phrase,  "we  took  up  our  carriages"  (<hro- 
(TKcvo^ofuu),  siiould  be,  "we  packed  up  our  baggage." 
See  Waoon. 

Carridres,  Louis  db,  bora  at  ClnviU,  near  An- 
gers, in  1662,  was  first  a  soldier,  but  in  1689  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  died  at  Paris 
June  11, 1717.  He  b  chiefly  known  tiy  his  Commen- 
taire  UtUral^  or  "Literal  Commentary"  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which  is  so  managed  that  his  comments  are  in- 
troduced into  the  text  (translated)  in  italic  characters. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture itself,  which  is  thus  made  to  be  its  own  interpret- 
er. This  work,  which  was  carried  through  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bossuet,  was  completed  in  twenty-four  12mo 
volumes  (1701  to  1716).  It  has  since  gone  through 
many  edhions,  and  is  mi^ch  used.  It  is  the  only 
French  version  authorized  in  ltalj,~-Biogrttpkie  Urn- 
verselle,  vii,  219. 

Carroll,  Daniel  Lynn,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  May  10, 
1797,  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  CoUege,  1828.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  he 
was  licensed  in  1826,  and  supplied  the  churches  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Middletown  Point  Thenoe,  after  a 
brief  sojoura  at  Princeion  and  Newburyport,  he  re- 
moved to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  installed  in 
1827.  He  supplied  the  First  Presbyterian  Chuix^ 
Brooklyn,  in  1829,  but  his  health  soon  obliged  him  to 
resign,  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
of  Hampden  Sidney  CoUege,  Va.,  which  he  held  for 
three  years.  On  retiring  he  took  charge  of  the  Firrt 
Presbyterian  Chureh  in  the  Northera  Litierties  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  subsequently  became  secretary  of  the 
Colonization  Society  of  the  state  of  New  York  till  1845, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  active  service. 
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He  died  Not.  28, 1851.  He  published  iSsrmoM  (1846- 
7,  2  Tols.  12mo),  besides  detached  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses.— Spragne,  Annaitf  ir,  697. 

Carroll,  John,  D.D.,  first  Roman  Cktiiolic  arch- 
bishop  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Upper  Marl- 
borough,  Ifaryland,  in  1784.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Omer's,  France,  and  at  the  colleges  of  Liege  and  Bru- 
ges, in  Belgium.  In  1769  he  was  ordamed  priest,  and 
became  a  Jesuit.  When  the  order  was  dissolyed  in 
France  he  went  to  England,  and  became  tutor  to  a 
son  of  Lord  Stonrton,  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the 
Continent.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  he  returned  to  America,  and  took  an  active  part 
on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  Ailerthe  close  of  the  war, 
the  Roman  CathoUc  clergy  in  tho  United  States  re- 
quested from  the  pope  the  establishment  of  a  hierar- 
chy, and  Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vice-general.  He 
fixed  his  residence  at  Baltimore.  In  1789  he  was 
named  bishop,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was  consecra- 
ted. In  1791  he  assumed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Balti- 
more. A  few  years  before  his  death  he  was  made 
archbishop.     He  died  Dec.  8, 1815. 

Canhe'na  (Heb.  Kartkena\  K3^7^,  probably  of 
Peruan  derivation ;  comp.  mod.  Fen^Ktxnken^  "spoil- 
er,** or  Zend  JTerema,  Sanscr.  Kreshmi,  ** black;*' 
Sept  has  but  three  names,  of  which  the  first  is  'Apcc- 
raloc;  Vulg.  Chartend)^  the  first  named  of  the  seven 
**  princes*'  or  chief  emirs  at  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Ahas- 
neros)  when  Vashti  refused  to  present  herself  at  the 
xoval  banquet  (Esth.  i,  14).    B.C.  488. 

CarBon,  Alexahder,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  about  1776,  but  early  removed  to 
Ireland.  He  began  his  public  life  at  Tubbermore  as  a 
mmister  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Ulster,  but  having  changed  his  opinions  as  to  Church 
goTemment,  and  adopted  the  views  of  the  Independ- 
ents, he  seceded  in  1808.  Embracing  Independent  Bap- 
tist views,  he  formed  a  society  at  Tubbermore,  of  which 
he  remained  pastor  to  theltime  of  his  death.  He  wrote, 
in  1808,  his  Eecuoma  fir  separating  from  the  Synod  of 
Ultter;  and  afterward  produced  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets — on  baptism  and  other  subjects  of  contro- 
Tersj— which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Baptists.- 
Though  a  strenuous  advocate  of  immersion,  he  was 
not  a  "dose**  oommunionist.  After  many  years  of 
incessant  activity,  pastoral  and  literary,  he  died  at 
Belfiut,  Aug.  24, 1844,  from  the  effects  of  a  sudden  fall 
into  tlie  Mersey  at  Liverpool  a  few  days  before.  Dr. 
Carson  was  an  earnest  and  often  bitter  controversial 
ist  His  dogmatism  and  arrogance  detract  greatly  from 
the  eflTect  of  his  arguments.  He  is  often  right,  often 
wrong;  but,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  b  equally 
self-confident.  Besides  a  number  of  pamphlets,  re- 
views, etc,  he  published  The  God  of  Providence  the  God 
of  the  Bible  (18mo)  i—Thwriee  qf  Inspiration  (18mo)  :— 
Tk  Knowledge  of  Jesus  (18mo):— 7*Ae  Unitarian  Mys- 
tery (8vo)  '.—Examination  of  the  Principles  of  Biblical 
Interpretation  of  Emestij  Stuart,  Ammon,  etc.:— a 
Trtdise  on  Figures  of  Speech,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
£^  and  Duty  ofaU  men  to  read  the  Scriptures  (N.  T. 
1855, 12mo);— ^qpeiim,  m  iU  Mode  and  Subjects,  vith 
a  Sbetch  of  the  Life  ofDr,  Carson  (Phfla.  1867,  6th  ed. 
9To).--Jamie8on,  C)fclopadia  of^ography;  Reid,  J7«- 
tvryoftkt  PreOyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  iii,  449. 

Cantaxefl,  William,  a  Scotch  divine  and  politi- 
cian, was  bom  in  ,1649,  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Lon- 
^n  and  Utrecht.  While  in  Holland  he  was  intro- 
dnced  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  honored  him  with 
lui  confidence.  After  his  return  to  England  he  be- 
rime connected  with  the  party  which  strove  to  ex- 
dode  James  from  the  throne,  and,  on  suspicion  of 
being  one  of  the  Rye-house  conspirators,  he  was  sent 
to  Scotland,  and  put  to  the  torture  of  the  thumbscraw, 
^oh  he  bore  with  unshrinking  firmness.  On  his  lib- 
ation be  went  back  to  UolUmd,  and  became  one  of 


the  prince  of  Orange's  chaplains.  He  accompanied 
William  to  England  in  1688,  and  was  appointed  king's 
chaplain  for  Scotland.  He  was  subsequently  of  great 
service  in  producing  a  reconciliation  between  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians  and  William  III.  A  General  As- 
sembly being  about  to  convene,  at  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  there  would  Im  opposition  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  king  had  delivered  to  a  messenger  dis- 
patches dhrecting  die  peremptory  enforcement  of  the 
act.  It  is  said  that  Carstares  assumed  authority  to 
stop  the  messenger;  and,  presenting  himself  to  the 
king  (who  had  gone  to  bed)  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  the  guise  of  a  petitioner  for  his  life,  forfeited  by  his 
having  thus  committed  high  treason,  to  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  dispense  with  the  oath.  Whether  the  anec- 
dote be  true  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  influ- 
ence obtained  the  dispensation.  He  became  now  vir- 
tually prime  minister  for  Scotland,  and  received  the 
popular  designation  of  **  Cardinal  Carstares.'*  Even 
after  the  death  of  William,  his  knowledge  of  Scottish 
affidrs,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  talents,  left  him 
with  considerable  influence.  In  1704  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  died 
Dec.  28, 1716.  See  State  Papers  and  Letters,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mr.  Carstares  (4to,  1714) ;  Engl. 
Ofdopcedia;  Hetherington,  Churdk  of  Scotland,  ii,  216. 

Cart  (T^y^  agaJah',  from  b^9,  to  roU;  Sept 
&na^a  [so  in  Judith  xv,  11],  Yulg.  piUmstrumf  also 
rendered  **  wagon,*'  Gen.  xlv,  19, 21,  27 ;  zlvi,  5 ;  Num. 
vU,  8,  6,  7,  8;  and  "chariot"  in  Psa.  xlvi,  9  [comp. 
Cabt-whebl]),  a  vehicle  moving  on  wheels,  and  usu- 
ally drawn  by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi,  6),  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  chariot  dravm  by  horses.     See  Chariot. 

L  The  carts  which  the  king  of  Egypt  sent  to  assist 
in  transporting  Jacob's  family  from  Canaan  (Gen.  xlv, 
19,  27)  were  manifestly  not  uised  in  the  latter  country, 
but  were  peculiar  to  Egypt.  These  carts  or  wagons 
were,  of  course,  not  war-chariots,  nor  such  curricles  as 
were  in  use  among  the  Egyptian  nobility.   The  ready 


An  aQdenl  Ethiopian  Princess  travelling  in  a  Car  drawn  hj 
Oxen,  with  a  sort  of  Umbrella,  a  Driver,  and  a  Footman. 

means  of  transport  and  travel  by  the  Nile  seems  to 
have  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary  any 
other  wheel-carriages  than  those  for  war  or  pleasure. 
The  sculptures,  however,  exhibit  some  carts  as  used 
by  a  nomade  people  (enemies  of  the  Egyptians)  in 
their  migrations  (comp.  Figs.  1  and  2,  below). 


Carts  of  Uie  ^^Tokkari,**  some  foreign  nation  defioated  by  the 
ancient  EgTptianSk 

2.  Elsewhere  (Num.  vii,  8,  6;  1  Sam.  vi,  7)  we  read 
of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred  arks  and 
utensils.  These  also  were  drawn  by  two  oxen.  In 
RosseUini  we  have  found  a  very  curious  representa- 
tion of  the  vehicle  used  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Egyptians  (Fig.  8).    It  is  little  more  than  a  platform 
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on  wheels ;  and  the  apprehension  which  indnced  Uc- 
sah  to  put  forth  his  huid  to  stay  the  ark  when  shaken 
by  the  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi,  6)  maj  suggest  that  the  cart 
employed  on  that  occasion  was  not  unlike  this,  as  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  Jerk  to  displace  whatever  might 


be  upon  it.     See  Abk. 


An«Unt  t^gyptUn  C«rU :  1,  9,  for  ordinary  porpoMi;  8,  for 
coaveying  a  Shrine  eootainlng  a  Mommy. 

8.  In  Isa.  xxviii,  27,  28,  a  thretkutff-dragf  or  sledge 
is  to  be  understood.    See  Aoricultubb. 

As  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  used  carts,  they 
doubtless  employed  them  sometimes  in  the  removal  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  load  or  bundles  appear  to 
have  been  bound  ikst  by  a  large  rope;  hence  "  a  cart- 
rope"  is  made  in  Isa.  v,  18,  a  sjrmbol  of  the  strong  at- 
tachment to  sinM  pleasures  and  practices  induced  by 
long  and  frequent  habit.  Carts  and  wagons  were 
either  open  or  covered  (Num.  vil,  8),  and  were  used 
for  conveyance  of  persons  (Gen.  xlv,  19),  burdens  (1 
Sam.  vi,  7,  8),  or  produce  (Amos  ii,  18).  As  there  are 
no  road^  in  Syria  and  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  wheel-carriages  for  any  purpose  except  con- 
veyance of  agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown ; 
and  though  modem  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were  unknown 
there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent  (Stanley,  ^Si- 
fud  and  Pal,  p.  186 ;  Porter,  Danuueut^  i,  889 ;  Lynch, 
Narrative,  p.  76,  84;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i,  128;  Layard, 
JVmeveA,  U,  76 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englisktootnan  mi  Esu^  2d 
series,  p.  77).  The  only  cart  used  in  Western  Asia  has 
two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius,  TraveU,  p.  418 ; 


drawn  by  oxen,  convejring  female  oaptivas ;  and  otlicn 
represent  carts  captured  from  enemies  with  capdvea, 
and  also  some  used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  arti- 
cles (Layard,  Nmevek,  ii,  896;  Nm,  <md  Bab.  p.  184, 
447,  688 ;  Man.  of  Babylon,  pt  ti,  pU.  12, 17).  Four- 
wheeled  carriages  are  said  by  Plmy  {NaL  H%$L  vii,  66) 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Ph^gians  (Wilkinsaiif 
Anc,  Egypt,  Abridgment,  i,  884,  886 ;  ii,  89,  47).  The 
carts  used  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  suggar 
or  hackeri^  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of  solid 
wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are  drawn,  by 
oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  India,  p.  846,  862). 
— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Waooh. 


Modem  Syrian  Fammsart. 
Ker  Porter,  Travelt,  ii,  638).    A  bas-relief  at  Nineveh 


represents  a  cart  having  wheels  with  eight  spokes. 


Captive  Women  In  a  Cart  draim  by  Oxen.    From  the  Assyr- 
.ian  Monuments. 


Modem  Indian  Cart 
Carter,  Abiel,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Chureh,  was  bom  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  May  2, 
1791.  He  graduated  A.B.  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1818,  and  soon  after  began  the  study  of  law  at  New 
York;  but,  turning  his  attention  to  religion,  he  left 
the  Congregational  Church,  In  which  he  had  been  ed- 
ucated, and  became  a  student  of  theology  under  bishop 
Hobart,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1815. 
He  at  once  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Lyell  at  Christ 
Church,  New  York.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1816,  and  be^. 
came  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  whence  he  re- 
moved.in  1818  to  St  Michael^s 
Church, Trenton, N.J.  In  1832 
he  became  rector  of  Christ 
Chureh,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
In  1827  the  yellow  fever  raged 
in  Savannah,  and  although  it 
had  been  stipulated  in  his  call 
that  he  shoidd  spend  the  sum- 
mer of  each  year  in  the  North, 
he  refused  to  leave  his  people. 
His  wife  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
the  pestUence,  which  also  car- 
ried him  away,  Nov.  1,  1827. 
He  published  a  number  of  oc- 
casional sermons.  —  Spragne, 
AmtaU,  V,  684. 

Cartes,  des.     See  Dxs- 

OABTES. 

Cartesian  Philosophy.    See  Dbbcabtbs. 
Cartesius.    See  Descabtes. 
Carthage,  a  famous  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  founded  by  Tyrian  coloniBts,  and  long  the  rival 


Coin  of  Carthage. 
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of  Boiiie,  hy  which  it  was  taken  and  destroyed,  B.C.  146.  'It 
again  rebuilt,  however,  and  oontinned  to  flourish  till  the  Vandal 
invasion  (see  a  ftill  acooant  in  Smith's  Did,  of  Clam.  Geogr,  s.  v.). 
Its  site  has  lately  been  explored  (Davis,  Rmm  ofCarikage,  Lond. 
1861). 

In  Christian  and  ecdeelastical  times  Carthage  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  proconsnlar  province  of  AlHca,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
having  metropolitan  authority  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  African 
(^uich.    All  the  African  churches  were  dependent  on  the  see  of 
Borne,  probably  becansiS  their  greater  intercourse  with  Bome  had 
made  Latin  the  language  of  the  country,  and  it  was  thereibre  more 
natural  that  they  shoidd  be  connected  with  the  Latin  than  the 
Greek  Church.     UntO  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage was  the  only  prelate  in  the  African  Church  having  metro- 
polSan  jurisdiction ;  but  under  Constantino  Africa  was  divided  Into 
six  provinces,  and  each  province  began  to  have  its  own  metropoli- 
tan, taking,  however,  the  titie  ot  primcUe, 
and  not  that  of  metropolitcmj  which  was  still 
peculiar  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage.    This 
prelate,  from  the  flrs^  had  authority  to  se* 
feet  whom  he  pleased  from  any  church  in 
Africa  to  consecrate  to  a  vacant  see  (third 
Gooncfl  of  Carthage) ;  Ibr  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  had  also  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing to  all  the  vacant  sees  of  Aftrica.     It 
was  further  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  pri-  '* 

mate  of  Carthage  to  convoke  general  and 
diocesan  synods,  to  preside  in  them,  and  to  judge 
therein  of  appeals  brought  thither  i^m  the  provincUd 
oonndls.  That  the  African  Church  acknowledged  no 
jwpa/  anthorily  in  the  Roman  see  is  evident  fttmi  the 
well-known  case  of  the  priest  Apiarius,  where  the  Af- 
rican bbhopa  denied  the  authority^  of  the  pope  to  re- 
ceive appeals  from  the  decisions  of  their  synods,  and 
his  right  to  send  a  legate  to  take  any  sort  of  cognizance 
of  their  proceedings.  In  691  the  Saracens  got  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  of  all  this  part  of 
Africa,  from  which  period  the  Church  began  to  fidl 
away;  and  though  it  was  still  in  existence,  under  Leo 
IX,  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  soon  after  became  en^ 
tirely  extinct. — Landon,  Ecdet,  Dictionary ^  s.  v. 

CABTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.    Among  the  most 
fanportant  are  the  following : 

L  In  218-22  ^),  under  Agrippinns,  on  the  baptism 
of  heretics. 

n  In  251,  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  as  bishop  of 
Bome,  and  the  disputes  of  Novatian  and  Felidssimus. 
TTT.  In  252,  on  early  baptism. 
IV.  In  253,  on  the  baptism  of  infiints  and  heretics. 
Cyprian  presided,  and  66  bishops  are  said  to  have 
been  present.  On  the  question  whether  baptism  should 
be  administered  to  infants  before  the  eighth  day,  in 
Tiew  of  the  rite  of  drcnmdsion,  the  council  decided 
nnuiimoosly  that  God  had  no  respect  either  to  persons 
or  ages;  that  circumcision  was  but  the  figure  of  the 
mjrstery  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  no  one  may  be  shut 
oat  from  the  grace  of  Qod.  Cyprian,  who  wrote  this 
dedsfam  to  Fidus  in  his  0¥m  name  and  in  that  of  his 
coUeagues,  gives  the  reason  for  it  in  these  words :  "  If 
the  greatest  sinners  coming  to  the  frdth  receive  remis- 
lioiiof  sin  and  baptism,  how  much  less  can  we  reject  a 
little  faifimt  just  bom  faito  the  world,  fi^e  from  actual 
sm,  and  only  so  fhr  a  sinner  as  behig  bom  of  Adam 
after  the  fledi,  and  by  its  first  birth  having  contracted 
the  pdHution  of  the  former  death ;  it  ought  to  have  so 
midi  tile  easier  access  to  the  remission  of  sins,  inas- 
much as  not  its  own  sins,  but  those  of  others,  are  remit- 
ted." These  words  are  quoted  by  Jerome  in  his  dia- 
logues againat  the  Pelagians,  and  by  Augustine  in  his 
294th  sermon,  in  order  to  prove  that  belief  in  original 
«hi  has  always  been  the  frdth  of  the  Church.— ^i^rian, 
i^56,  LabbeetCos8art,Cbfica»a,t.i,p.740;  Lan- 
doo,  Manaal  of  CotrndU,  101. 

V.  Held  m  254  (?),  when  the  Spanish  bishops  Mar- 
tiaUs  and  Basilides  were  deposed  as  LtbeUaHcL 

VI  Held  in  255  and  256,  under  Cyprian,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  rebaptidng  heretics-attended  by  71  bishops. 


PLAN 


They  decided  that  there  can  be  no  valid  baptism  out 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  addressed  a  sjmodical  let- 
ter to  Stephen  of  Bome  upon  the  subject,  informing 
him  of  their  decision  upon  this  and  other  matters. 
Stephen  refused  to  admit  the  decision,  and  separated 
himself  fh>m  the  communion  of  Cyprian  and  the  other 
bishops  who  acted  with  him  in  the  council.  The  con- 
flict lasted  until  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus,  when  the 
African  bishops  gave  up  their  theory  of  the  invalidity 
of  heretical  baptism. — Labbe  et  Cossart,  ComnL  t.  i,  p. 
798;  Landon,  Mamal  o/ComcUt,  p.  102. 

Vn.  Held  in  880,  in  fiivor  of  those  who  were  stead- 
fast in  the  persecution. 

VIUL  Held  hi  897  and  898,  on  discipline  and  the 
baptism  of  children. 

IX.  Two  in  401,  in  which  numerous  canons  were 
made  on  receiving  converted  children  of  Donatists 
among  the  clergy. 

X.  Two  in  408,  on  pagans,  heretics,  and  Donatists. 
XT.  Commencing  June  1, 411,  in  which  conferences 

were  held  with  the  Donatists,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
union with  the  Church.  Augustine  was  present,  and 
argued  the  case  from  the  side  of  the  Church.  At  the 
dose  of  the  conference,  Marcellinus,  who  represented 
the  emperor  Honorlos  in  the  oouncQ,  gave  sentence  to 
the  effisct  that  the  Donatists  had  been  entirely  ref^ited 
by  the  Catholics ;  and  that,  accordingly,  those  of.  the 
Donatists  who  should  refbse  to  unite  themselves  to 
the  Church  should  be  punished  as  the  laws  dfarected. 
From  this  sentence  the  Donatists  appealed  to  the  em- 
peror, but  in  vain.  Honorius  confirmed  the  acts  of 
the  Conference  of  Carthage  by  a  law,  bearing  date 
Aug.  80,  414.  This  conference  and  the  severe  meas- 
ures which  fbllowed  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  Dona- 
tism.~Labbe  et  Cossart,  ConcU.  t.  iii,  p.  107;  Heander, 
Ckmrck  ffittory,  ii,  208  sq. ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Comn" 
aZf,p.lll. 

XIT,  Held  m  411  or  412,  agahist  Coelestius,  disci- 
ple of  Pela^us.  Ccelestius  was  accused  by  Paulinus, 
among  other  things,  of  teaching  that  the  rin  of  Adam 
only  injured  himself,  and  that  its  eflbcts  have  not  de- 
scended to  his  posterity,  and  that  every  child  is  bom 
into  the  world  in  the  same  gondition  in  which  Adam 
was  before  the  FalL  Coelestius  did  not  deny  the  ac- 
cusation ;  fbr,  although  he  agreed  that  children  must 
of  necessity  receive  redemption  by  baptism,  yet  he  re- 
fhsed  to  acknowledge  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had  passed 
upon  them ;  nor  w^d  he  confess,  unequivocally,  that 
they  receive  therein  remission  of  any  rin :  according- 
ly he  was  condemned  and  excommunicated.— Labbe 
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et  Cotsart,  GmcS.  t.  lit,  p.  847  Bq. ;  Londen,  Manual 
ofCouneilt,  p.  Ill ;  Mansi,  Condi,  iv,  289. 

•gTTT  Held  in  416,  against  Pelagius  and  CoslestinB. 
The  doctrines  of  Pelagiiis  were  condemned  by  this 
Council  in  a  decree  wliich  was  approved  by  Innocent  I, 
bishop  of  Borne. 

XTV.  Held  in  418,  at  which  more  than  200  bbhops 
took  part,  under  the  presidency  of  Aorellns.  Angus- 
tine  styles  it  **the  (>>ancil  of  Africa."  Its  decrees 
against  Pelagianism  were  the  triumph  of  Augustinlsm, 
and  finally  received  the  general  approval  of  the  Church. 
Prosper  has  preserved  one  of  these  decrees,  in  which 
the  council  declares  that  the  grace  of  God  given  to  us 
through  Jesus  Christ  not  only  assists  us  to  Imow  what 
is  right,  but  also  to  practise  it  ih  each  particular  action, 
so  that  without  it  we  can  neither  have,  nor  think,  nor 
say,  nor  do  anything  which  appertains  to  holiness  and 
true  piety.  The  council  agreed  upon  a  letter  to  Zoei- 
mus,  bishop  of  Borne,  demanding  that  the  septence  of 
condemnation  passed  by  Innocent  I  against  Pelagius 
and  Ccslestius  should  be  enforced  until  they  should 
alignre  their  errors. » Mansi,  ConciL  iii,  810;  iv,  877; 
Landon,  Manual  of  QmncUi,  p.  112 ;  Schaif,  Ch.  Hiit. 
iii,  798. 

Carthusians,  an  order  of  monks  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  St.  Bruno  (q.  v.)  A.D. 
1086.  A  legend  of  much  later  origin  tells  the  follow- 
ing story:  At  the  funeral  of  a  friend  of  Bruno's  in 
1082,  the  dead  man  raised  himself  up,  saying,  "By 
the  just  judgment  of  God  I  am  accused!*'  This  was 
repeated  on  the  two  following  days,  and  had  such  an 
efiect  on  Bruno  and  six  more  that  they  immediately 
retired  to  the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  there  built 
the  first  monastery.  This  absurd  legend  found  its  way 
into  the  Boman  breviary,  but  was  struck  out  by  order 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  After  Bruno  had  governed  the 
first  establishment  for  about  six  years.  Pope  Urban 
II,  his  former  pupil,  called  him' to  Rome,  and  retained 
him  there,  although  Bruno  begged  for  permission  to 
return  to  his  brethren.  The  order  increased  slowly. 
In  1137  they  counted  four,  in  1151  fourteen,  and  in 
1258  fifty-six  houses.  In  1370  the  order  was  recog- 
nised by  the  pope.  Martin  V  exempted  all  the  proper- 
ty of  the  order  from  tithes.  Julius  II  provided,  in 
1508,  by  a  bull,  that  the  prior  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, near  Grenoble,  should  always  be  the  general 
of  the  whole  order,  and  that  a  general  chapter  should 
meet  annually.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  number  of  houses  was  170,  of  which  75  belonged  to 
France.  Many  houses  perished  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  some  were  re-establbhed  after  1815.  Their 
principal  establishment,  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  was 
reoccupied  in  1816.  In  England  the  Carthusians  set- 
tled in  1180,  and  had  a  famous  monastery  in  London, 
since  called,  fh>m  the  Carthusians  who  settled  there, 
the  *'  Charter-house."  The  order  has  given  to  the 
Church  several  saints,  three  cardinals,  and  more  than 
,  seventy  archbishops  and  bishops. 

Until  1130  the  order  had  no  written  statutes.  Then 
the  fifth  prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  Guigo,  compiled  the 
ConsnetwKnet  CartuniB,  Bernard  de  la  Tour  collected, 
in  1258,  the  resolutions  of  all  general  chapters  which 
had  been  held  since  1141.  This  collection  was  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Chapter  of  1259,  and  bears  the 
title  Statuta  antiqua.  Another  collection,  Statuia  no- 
va^ was  added  in  1867.  A  third  collection,  TerUa  com^ 
piiaHo  ttatutarum^  dates  from  the  year  1509 ;  a  fourth. 
Nova  coUectio  ttatutorum  ordinis  Cartfuiemu,  from  the 
year  1581.  The  characteristic  of  the  statutes  of  this 
order  is,  that  it  aims,  in  the  first  place,  at  precluding 
the  members  f^m  all  intSercourse  with  the  world,  and 
even,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  intercourse  with  each 
other ;  secondly,  at  separating  the  projeari  from  the 
lay  brothers,  who  occupy  in  no  other  order  an  equally 
low  position,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes,  Con- 
vertif  Donatiy  and  Redditi;  thirdly,  at  separating  every 
single  Carthusian  monastery  from  the  whole  surround- 


ing region  and  population;  and,  lastly,  at  preventiDg 
all  connection  of  the  order  with  other  monastic  oirdera, 
and  any  direct  influence  on  the  world  or  the  Church. 
Thus  the  whole  order,  and  each  individual  memtier,  is 
like  a  petrifaction  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  monks 
wear  a  hair-doth  shirt,  a  white  cassock,  and  oyer  it, 
when  they  go  out,  a  black  doak.  They  never  eat 
flesh,  and  on  Friday  take  only  bread  and  water.  Tliey 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  cells  except  to 
church,  nor  to  speak  to  any  person,  eren  their  own 
brother,  without  leave  of  thdr  superior.  Some  o^  the 
convents  are  magnificent,  especially  thoee  of  Naples 
and  Pavia,  which  have  a  world-wide  renown  for  their 
ornaments  and  riches.  In  1848  the  order  had  8  hMises 
in  France,  8  in  Italy,  and  2  in  Switxerland. 


Carthoflan  Monk— «t  Home.     Carthndan  Nun— «t  Homa. 


There  are  also  houses  of  Carthusian  nuns,  but  the 
date  of  their  origin  is  not  known.  They  were  always 
very  few  in  number.  Father  Helyot,  the  historian 
of  monachism,  knew  only  of  the  existence  of  five, 
all  of  which  perished  by  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1820  they  re-established  their  first  house  near  Gre- 
noble, in  France,  and  this  is  still  their  only  establish- 
ment. 

A  history  of  the  order  was  commenced  by  fiitber 
Masson,  general  of  the  order,  and  voL  i  published 
in  1687 ;  but,  for  unknown  reasons,  the  order  forbade 
the  continuance  of  the  work.  See  also  Morstius,  The- 
atrvm  Chronohgicum  8.  Ordinis  Carthusiensit  (Taur. 
1681) ;  Corbin,  Hietoire  sacr^  de  tordre  des  CTtartrtuz 
(Paris,  1653, 4to) ;  Helyot  (ed.  Migne),  Did.  de$  Ordret 
Re&g.  i,  872 ;  Febr,  Getdnchte  der  Mdncktorden^i,  78  sq. 

Cart-'wheel  (rpdxog  afiaKvc^  a  chariot  wheel 
(Ecclus.  xxxili,  5).    See  Cart  ;  Wheel. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  eminent 
Puritan  divine;  bom  in  Herts  about  1585.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1560.  A  few  years  afterward  he 
was  removed  to  a  feUowsbip  at  Trinity  College,  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  senior  fellows.  In  1564, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  University,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  disputations 
held  before  her  majesty.  He  took  his  B.D.  degree  in 
1567,  and  three  years  afterward  was  chosen  Lady  Mar- 
garet's divinity  professor.  He  was  a  thorough  Protes- 
tant In  his  lectures  he  criticised  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  great  acuteness  and  learning. 
It  was  his  conviction  that  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  had  not  gone  far  enough ;  and  he  advocated 
his  views  with  a  clearness  and  boldness  which  none 
could  mistake.  The  following  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  was  expelled  firom  the  University  is 
given  by  Hook,  in  vindication  of  the  severity  with  which 
Cartwright  was  treated.    It  will  be  seen  that,  with  a 
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§BW  exceptions,  they  are  vitm  in  which  moet  moder- 
ate men  in  tiie  Church  of  England  would  now  agree 
wilh  other  Christians.  "  He  maintained  that,  in  re- 
forming the  Church,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  all 
thmgs  to  tlie  apostolical  institntion ;  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  ministry  who  was 
vnable  to  preach ;  that  those  only  who  ministered  the 
word  ought  to  pray  publicly  in  the  Church,  or  admin- 
ister the  sacraments ;  that  popish  ordinations  were  not 
Tslid ;  that  only  canonical  Scripture  ought  to  be  read 
publicly  in  the  Ch^h;  that  the  public  liturgy  ought 
to  be  80  framed  that  there  might  be  no  private  praying 
or  reading  in  the  Church,  but  that  all  the  people  should 
attend  to  the  prayers  of  the  minister ;  that  the  service 
of  burying  the  dead  did  not  belong  any  more  to  the 
mhusterial  office  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Church ;  that 
equal  reverence  was  due  to  all  canonical  Scripture, 
and  to  aU  the  names  of  God :  there  was,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  the  people  should  stand  at  the  reading  of 
the  Gospel,  or  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus;  that  it  was 
88  lawful  to  sit  at  the  Lord^s  table  as  to  kneel  or  stand ; 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  not  to  be  administered 
hi  private,  nor  bapHsm  admimttered  by.  womm  or  lay- 
mm;  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  was  super- 
stitioas;  that  it  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  the 
parent  should  offer  his  own  child  to  baptism,  making 
confession  of  that  fidth  in  which  he  intended  to  edu- 
cate it,  without  being  obliged  to  answer  in  the  child's 
name,  'I  wHl,'  *  I  will  not,'  *  I  believe,*  etc.,  nor  ought 
women  or  persons  under  age  to  be  sponsors ;  that,  in 
giving  names  to  children,  it  was  convenient  to  avoid 
p^ganiwn^  ag  well  as  the  names  and  offices  of  Christ 
and  angels ;  that  it  was  papistical  to  forbid  marriages 
at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  and  to  grant  licenses 
at  those  times  was  intolerable ;  that  private  marriages, 
or  such  as  were  not  published  in  the  congregation, 
were  highly  inconvenient,''  etc. 

Archbishop  Grindal  and  Dr.  Whitgift  zealously  op- 
posed Gartwright,  and  in  1571  he  was  deprived  of  his 
profSessorship  and  fellowship.    He  retired  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Continent,  beaune  chaplain  at  Antwerp, 
and  afterward  at  Middleburg.    At  the  end  of  about 
two  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  a 
Seoomi  Admamikm  to  the  Paiameni,  with  a  petition 
for  relief  from  the  subscription  required  by  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners.     He  had  a  controversy  of 
pamphlets  with  Whitgift,  and  was  greatly  persecuted 
hj  that  prelate,  and  was  twice  imprisoned.    In  1585 
be  obtained  fh>m  the  earl  of  Leicester  the  mastership 
of  the  new  hospital  at  Warwick.    In  1592  he  was  lib- 
erated tram  his  second  imprisonment,  and  returned  to 
the  mastership  of  the  hospital  at  Warwick,  where  he 
died,  Dec  27, 1608  (or  1602,  according  to  Isaac  Wal- 
ton).   Gartwright  was  a  man  of  great  parts.     Beza 
wrote  of  him :  **  I  think  the  sun  does  not  see  a  more 
learned  man.*'     Froude,  in  his  History  of  En^and 
(1866,  voL  iv),  g^ives  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  Cart- 
vright    Among  his  writings  are,  Commentaria  Practu- 
ea  m  toUm  Hutariam  Eoai^eUcam  (1630,  4to;  and  by 
L.  Elzevir,  at  Amsterdam,  1647 ;  Eng.  version,  1650) : 
-"CimmeiUani  im  Proverbia  8aiamoni$  (Amsterdam, 
1638,  4to)  i^Meiaphram  et  HomUia  tn  JJbrum  Eeden- 
atles  (ibid.  1647,  etc)  :—A  Body  of  Divinity  (London, 
1616,  ^):-^Direetory  for  Church  Qovemmmt  (1644, 
4to):— (^m/Watiofi  of  the  Rhamth  TedamaU  (1618, 
fill).    His  exegedcal  writings  are  still  of  value.    Dr. 
Alexander  Qn  Kitto*s  Cydopctdui,  s.  v.)  says  that 
Hengstenberg,  in  his  work  on  Eoclesiastes,  borrows 
htfgely^om  Cartwfight's  Metaphrasis.    See  Strype, 
W«  of  Whkyift ;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biography,  iii,  479 ;  Neal, 
BIttory  ofth$  Pitritant,  1,172;  11,  48,  et  al.;  ill,  404; 
Walton's  Live$;  Middleton,  Evany.  Biography,  ii,  826. 
Caxtwright,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  bom  at  Northampton  Sept  1, 1684.    He  studied 
at  Magdalen  Hall  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and, 
sfter  taking  orders,  became  chaplain  of  Queen's,  and 
ricar  of  Walthamstow.    In  1659  he  was  preacher  of 


St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Fish  Street  After  the  Bestora* 
tion  he  was  made  domestic  diaplain  to  Henry,  duke 
of  Gloucester;  prebendary  of  Twyford,  in  the  church 
of  St  Paul ;  of  Chalfbrd,  in  the  church  of  Wells;  a 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  and  rector  of  St 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  London.  In  1672  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  1677  dean  of  Ripon. 
His  loyalty  was,  in  1686,  rewarded  with  the  bishopric 
'  of  Cliester.  At  the  Revolution  he  fled  to  France,  and 
performed  divine  service  at  St  Germain,  according  to 
the  English  ritual,  fbr  such  as  resorted  to  him.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  king  JkmeB  nominated 
him  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  In  the  spring  of  1688  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  finally  died  there,  April  15, 1689. 
He  wrote  a  Diary,  published  by  the  Camden  Society 
in  1843.— Hook,  Ecdu.  Biog.  iii,  p.  480  sq. 

CarvajaL  I.  Giovanki,  horn  in  the  year  1400, 
of  an  illustrious  Ikmily  of  Ajidalusia,  became  bishop 
of  Piacenxia,  and  governor  of  Rome.  He  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Basle,  where  he  so  warmly  defended 
the  interest  of  the  papacy  that  Eugene  lY  created  him 
cardinal  in  1446.  The  succeeding  popes  sent  him  as 
their  legate  to  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1469. 

II.  Bkrnabdimo,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Piacensia  in  1456.  In  1498  he  became  cardi- 
nal and  papal  nuncio  in  Spain.  He  was  put  under  the 
ban  by  Pope  Julius  II  fbr  having,  in  1511,  assembled 
the  Council  of  Pisa,  before  which  the  pope  was  cited 
on  account  of  his  conduct  toward  the  emperor  Mazi^ 
mUian  and  king  Louis  XII  of  France.  Leo  X,  how- 
ever, restored  him  his  dignities  ui  1518,  and  he  was 
employed  on  important  "mlssbns  by  the  succeeding 
popes.  He  died  bishop  of  Ostia  in  1528.— Pierer,  Uni- 
venal'Lexihon,  s.v. 

Carve,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  the  rendering  in  the 
Anth.  Vers,  of  several  Heb.  words  tiom  the  following 
roots :  1.  Prop.  5^)5,  farfa',  to  "carve"  wood  (1  Kings 
Ti,  29,  82,  85) ;  hence  ri?i;3tt,  ndkla'aih,  ectdpture  in 
relief  (1  'Kings  vi,  18,  29,  82 ; '  "graving,"  vi,  31).  2. 
tS'^H,  charash',  to  engrcate;  whence  n)^*^n,  charo'^ 
sheth^  cutting  of  wood  or  stone  (Exod.  xxxi,  5 ;  xxzv, 
88).  8.  nijn,  chakah\  to  hem;  whence  ^Ijno,  me- 
chuiheh^,  carved  (1  Kings  vi,  85).  4.  fintt,  *;««*<«*', 
to  open ;  in  Piel,  to  icidptwre  ("  grave")  wood  (1  Kings 
vii,  86;  2  Chron.  iii,  7),  gems  (Exod.  xxviii,  9,  86;  2 
Chron.  ii,  7,  14),  etc  (Exod.  xxviii,  11;  xxxix,  6; 
Zech.  iii,  9) ;  whence  mT\1k,pim'&ch,  sculpture  (Exod. 
xxviii,  11,  21,  86;  Pea.  ixxiv,  6;  1  Bangs  vi,  29; 
elsewhere  "gravhig,"  etc.).  6.  MH,  chatab\  to  cut 
into  figures;  whence  t^i^W,  chatuboty,  variegated 
(Prov.  vii,  16).  6.  Especially,  bOD,  pasaT,  to  hew  w 
shape ;  whence  bott,  pe'sel,  a  "  carved"  or  "  graven" 
image  (Exod.  xx,'^4,  and  often).  7.  the  Greek  word 
"carve"  in  the  Apocrypha  is  y\v(pw  (Wisd.  xiii,  18; 
1  Mace.  V,  68).     See  eStqrayb. 

The  Egyptians  were  extremely  fond  of  carving  on 
articles  of  furniture,  and  also  in  the  decoration  of  walls 
and  ceilings ;  and,  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  comer 
in  an  Egyptian  palace  destitute  of  carved  ornaments. 
See  Handicraft.    The  ebony  and  ivory  required  for 
these  costly  works  were  obtained,  either  as  a  tribute 
or  by  traffic,  fhmi  the  Ethiopian  nations.    We  f^ 
quently  find  both  elephants*  teeth  and  logs  of  ebony 
represented  t>n  the  monuments'as  brought  to  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs ;  and  we  learn  that  Solomon  did  not 
erect  his  splendid  ivory  throne  until  he  had  opened  a 
'  communication  with  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Red 
Sea,  through  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre.     The 
I  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in  request 
,  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle  and^e 
I  Temple  (Exod.  xxxi,  2, 5 ;  xxxv,  88 ;  1  Kfaigs  vi,  18, 
35;  Psa.  Ixxlv,  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornamentation  of 
'  the  j^esUy  dresses  (Exod.  xxviii,  9-86;  Zech.  iii,  9; 
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2  Chnm.  U,  6, 14).  In  Solomon^s  time,  Hanm  the 
Phoenidftn  had  the  chief  care  of  this,  as  of  the  larger 
architectural  works.  That  the  art  of  carving,  how- 
ever, was  coltiyated  by  the  Hebrews  themselves  to  a 
QMisiderable  extent,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  dm^ 
ubim,  which  were  set  first  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  af- 
terwards in  Solomon's  Temple,  hot  also  from  the  lions 
which  were  placed  on  each  side  of  his  throne  (1  Kings 
X,  20).  The  carving  of  timber  is  mentioned  in  Exod. 
xxxi,  5,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  gives  ns  a  minnte 
description  of  the  process  of  idol-making  (xliv,  IB). 
The  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  carving,  as  con- 
nected with  Biblical  inqoiries,  have  been  investigated 
and  illustrated  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Landseer, 
in  his  Scitcean  Retuercket,    See  Gbavsh  Imaob. 

Carvosso,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  missionary, 
son  of  William  Carvosso,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  27, 1789.  The  eminent  piety  of  his  parents 
saved  his  youth  from  vice,  and  in  1811  he  was  con- 
verted. In  1814  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry, 
and  in  1820  was  appointed  missionary  to  New  South 
Wales.  There  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  he 
introduced  Methodism,  his  labors  were  abundant  and 
useful.  In  1830  he  returned  to  England,  and  re-en- 
tered the  home  wo^  He  died  Oct  2,  1854.  He 
commenced  the  first  religious  magasine  in  Australia, 
and  wrote  also  Mtmoir  of  WUHam  Carvo$$o((\.  v..  New 
York,  1837, 12mo),  which  has  been  sold  by  thousands. 
—  Wed^an  MimUes  (Lend.  1866),  p.  12. 

CanrossOf  T77illiani,  a  lay  Methodist,  <me  of  the 
"  saints"  of  modem  times.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall, 
England,  March  11, 1760,  and  bred  on  a  farm.  In  his 
youth  he  fell  into  the  prevalent  sins  of  the  time,  such 
as  cock-fighting  and  Sabbhth-breaking ;  but  in  1771 
he  was  converted,  after  a  severe  mental  struggle.  In 
1774  he  became  a  class-leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
and  held  that  usefbl  office  Ibr  sixty  years.  His  whole 
life  was  a  wonderful  Olustration  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  his  visits,  prayers,  and  exhortations 
were  the  means  of  hundreds  of  conversions.  He  died 
Oct.  13, 1834.  See  Memoir  of  WilUam  Carvouo,  edited 
by  his  son  (N.  T.  18mo,  a  book  which  has  had  a  vast 
circulation),  and  Stevens,  Btrioty  of  Metkoditm,  iii, 
218,  279,  495. 

CarvTlthen,  J.  B.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  in  1781.  Having  been  ordained 
deacon  in  1803  and  priest  in  1805,  he  was  in  1810  ap- 
pointed perpetual  curate  of  Sandhurst,  Berks,  and  in 
1814  perpetual  curate  of  Frimley,  Hants.  He  died  at 
Sandhurst  vicarage  in  1832.  He  published  A  View  of 
the  Brakmimcal  Religion  in  itt  ConfirmatioH  of  the  TrtUh 
of  Sacred  Hittory^  m  a  Series  of  Discourses  preached  in 
1809  (Lend.  1810,  8vo) :— History  of  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land, parts  1  and  2  (2d  ed.,  with  a  notice  of  the  author 
by  W.  B.  Browell,  A.D.,  Oxf.  1849,  2  vols.  12mo):— 
History  of  the  Church  firm  the  Fourth  to  the  Twelfth 
Century  (with  Rev.  A.  Lyall,  ftom  Encydop,  MetropoL 
Lond.  1856,  12mo)L— Darlmg,  Cyclop,  BibUog.  i,  689 ; 
British  Critic,  vii,  46. 

Caxy,  Lot,  a  colored  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  a 
slave  about  1780,  in  Charles  City  county,  Ya.  He 
johied  the  Baptist  Church  in  1807  at  Richmond,  and, 
having  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  held  meetings 
with  the  colored  people  so  successfiUly  that  the  Church 
licensed  him  to  preach.  By  rigid  economy  he  was  en- 
abled to  purchase  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  two 
children  in  1813 ;  and  in  1815,  having  become  deeply 
interested  in  the  missions  to  Africa,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  "  Richmond  African  Missionary  Socie- 
ty.*' Having  been  ordained,  he  saUed  for  Sierra  Le- 
.  one  Jan.  23, 1821,  i;i  company  with  Colin  Teague,  an- 
other colored  preacher.  He  established  a  school  at 
Monrovia,  and  attempted  to  establish  another  at  Grand 
Cape  Mount.  Having  studied  the  diseases  of  the  conn- 
try,  he  was  in  1824  appointed  physician  to  the  colony. 
In  September,  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 


vice-agent,  and  on  Mr.  Askmom's  return  to  Ameilea 
in  1828  he  became  acting  governor  of  Liberia.  An 
accidental  explosion,  Nov.  8, 1828,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mannfkcturing  cartridges  wherewith  to  de- 
fend the  odony  against  the  attacks  of  some  slave-deal- 
ers, caused  his  death  on  tiie  10th  of  the  aune  moiith.-i- 
Spragne,  Annals,  vi,  678. 

Caxyl,  Joseph,  a  nonoonfonnist  divine  of  good 
abilities,  learning,  and  industry,  was  bom  in  T/wdon 
in  1602.  He  was  for  some  time  a  commoner  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  preached  several  years  with  great 
success  before  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  triers  in  1663,  he  was  ejected  in  1662, 
and  afterwards  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  He  died  Feb. 
7, 1678.  His  principal  work,  showing  great  learning,  if 
not  judgment,  is  his  Eaposiiion,  with  Practiced  Obserra- 
tions  on  the  Book  of  Job  (Lond.  1648-66, 12  vols.  4to ; 
2d  edit  2  vols.  fol.  1676-7),  abridged  by  Berrie  (Edinb. 
1836,  8vo).— Darling,  C^fclopcsdia  BibHogrt^phica,  i,  590 ; 
Neal,  History  qf  the  Atn'toif,  v,  17 ;  v,  681;  Calamy, 
Nonconformist's  Memorial,  i,  221. 

Casas,  Bartolombo  db  Las,  bishop  of  Chiapa, 
Mexico,  was  bom  of  a  noble  fiunily  at  Seville  in  1474. 
His  £sther  Antonio,  who  went  to  Hispaniola  with  Co- 
lumbus in  1498,  and  retnmed  rich  to  Seville  in  1498, 
made  him  a  present  of  an  Indian  slave  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  stodies  at  Salamanca.  At  nineteen  be 
accompanied  his  futher  to  St.  Domingo,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  fit- 
ted himself  for  a  missionaiy.  In  1535  he  fixed  his  res- 
idence at  St.  Domingo,  and  employed  himself  in  preach- 
ing Christianity  to  the  Indians.  Affiicted  by  the  cm- 
elUes  which  the  Indians  endured  from  their  conquer- 
ors. Las  Cases  made  another  voyage  to  Spain  in  order 
to  interest  Charles  Y  in  their  behali;  and  so  tta  suc- 
ceeded as  to  procure  orders  fbr  the  observance  of  the 
governors  in  the  west,  restricting  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  Upon  his  arrival  in  America  he  traveled 
through  Mexico,  New  Spain,  and  even  into  Peru,  noti- 
fying everywhere  the  imperiid  commands.  In  1539  he 
again  crossed  the  ocean  to  solicit  aid  of  the  emperor 
in  behalf  of  tiie  Indians.  After  infinite  disappoint* 
ments,  the  emperor  granted  all  that  he  had  asked  for, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa.  In 
^  1544  he  was  consecrated  at  Seville,  and  retnmed  with 
a  band  of  missionaries  to  America,  where  he  labored 
with  incessant  zeal  and  boldness  to  defend  the  natives, 
and  at  length  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  his 
endeavors  in  tiieir  behalf  until  his  death,  about  1566. 
One  of  his  chief  opponents  was  Sepulveda,  a  canon  of 
Salamanca,  who  published  an  infamous  work  justify- 
ing the  craelties  exercised  upon  the  Indians,  and  even 
their  murder.  Las  Cases  replied  by  a  writing  entitled 
Brevisshna  rdacion  de  la  destruccion  de  las  Indias  (Se- 
ville, 1562,  4to).  Charles  Y  forbade  its  publication, 
but  it  was  printed,  and  Sepulveda  persisted,  neverthe- 
less, in  his  devilish  doctrine,  endeavoring  in  all  ways 
to  propagate  the  notion  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
it  was  a  duty  to  "  exterminate  those  who  reftxsed  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.'*  jCharles  Y  appointed 
his  confessor,  the  celebrated  Dominic  Soto,  to  examine 
the  subject.  Soto  made  his  report  to  the  council  of 
Spain,  but  no  judgment  was  ever  pronounced,  and  the 
horrible  massacres  of  the  Indians  continued  to  such  an 
extent  that,  it  is  said,  fifteen  millions  of  these  innocent 
victims  perished  in  less  than  ten  years.  Thisisdonbt- 
less  an  exaggeration.  An  infiunous  calumny  has  been 
circulated  by  some  historians  against  Las  Cases,  found- 
ed on  the  authority  of  Herrara  alone,  a  writer  of  no 
credit,  viz.  that  he  first  counselled  the  Spaniards  to  pur- 
chase negro  slaves  to  labor  instead  of  the  Indians. 
This  story  has  been  sufficiently  reftited  by  Ck^^oire, 
liorente,  and  others.  The  other  works  of  Las  Cases 
are  Narratio  regionum  Tndieananper  Hispattos  qmosdam 
deffostatarum,  etc  (FrankfiNtt,  1596, 4to,  and  at  TuUb* 
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gaa.  in  1625 ;  mlao  in  French,  at  Antwerp,  1679) ;  jPrm- 
c^  quadam  ex  quilnu  procedenditm  e$t  in  ditpHiaiiotu 
adwumifeikmdamet  defendendamjusiitiamlndonmj  etc 
His  works  w«re  published  at  SeyUle,  1562,  in  five  parts, 
4U> ;  bat  liia  JStitoria  Gtnend  de  Uu  Indteu  remains  in 
MS.— Prescott,  Bidorg  of  Mexico;  6r6goire,  Apologie 
is  Lea  Cataa  (Mem.  of  Mor.  and  Polit.  of  Institate  i]i 
France,  vol.  iv) ;  Land<m,  Ecd»  Didianary,  s.  ▼. ;  Revue 
de  Pari$,  1843,  d81 ;  For&gn  Quart,  Review^  March, 
1^ ;  Hoefer,  Noma.  Bioff,  GMrale,  xxiz,  745. 

^  CaBanbon,  Isaacs  one  of  the  ikiost  learned  men  of 
lus  own  or  of  any  age,  was  bom  Feb.  18th,  {559,  at 
Geneva,  whither  his  family,  originally  of  Dauphin^, 
fled  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  the  French  Pro- 
testants were  ezpoeed.  His  father,  Amaold  Casanbon, 
a  minister  of  the  Beformed  Church,  returned  into 
France,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
son,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age,  spoke  Latin.  In  1578 
be  went  to  I^wisanne,  and  studied  law,  theology,  and 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  He  soon  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Heniy  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  and  soon 
began  to  put  forth  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  with  notes  and  conmientaries.  In  1596  he  ac- 
cepted the  Greek  professorship  at  Montpellier,  but  held 
it  only  until  1599,  when  he  was  called  to  Paris  by 
Heniy  IV,  and  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
to  the  king.  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant judges  in  the  controversy  between  Du  Perron, 
Uahop  of  Evreux,  and  Du  Plessis  Momay,  at  Fontaine- 
bleaa  (1600).  The  Roman  Catholics  made  many  at- 
tempts to  ^dn  80  distinguished  a  convert ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  ibr  concluding  that 
they  had  even  partial  success,  although  it  was  given 
oat  that  he  had  wavered  in  a  conference  with  Du  Per- 
loa.  On  the  deaUi  of  Henry  IV,  1610,  Casaubon  went 
to  England  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  James  I  received 
hhn  with  distinction,  and  presented  him,  though  a  lay- 
man, to  a  prebend  at  Canterbury,  and  (it  is  said)  to 
another  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster. 
He  died  July  1, 1614,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Besides  his  classical  works  he  published  Ex' 
ercitatioHei  contra  Banmium  (London,  1614,  fol.,  Frank- 
fort, 1615,  and  Geneva,  1663, 4to) ;  Notmm  Teetamentum 
(Win»  (Geneva,  1587, 16mo,  with  notes ;  reprinted  in 
the  Critid Saai);  De  Sbertate  EccUnatHcd  (1607, 8vo), 
midertaken  by  order  of  Henry  lY  on  occasion  of  ths 
difference  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  Pope 
IW  y,  with  the  aim  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  tem- 
poral power  against  the  court  of  Bome.  It  was  stopped 
b7  the  king's  order,  when  the  difference  in  question 
was  settled.  He  also  wrote  Ad  FrcnUmem  Duoceum 
Epstola  (Lond.  1611,  4to)  against  the  Jesuitical  doc- 
trine of  authority.  The  best  edition  of  his  Letters  is 
that  of  Botterdam  (1709,  fol).  There  is  a  full  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  m  Haag,  La  France  ProtegUmUe, 
iii,  230.— ^tcy.  Umc.  vii,  259 ;  Landon,  Ecd  Dicttona^ 
»y,  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GSnirak^  viii,  954. 

Case,  Isaac,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bmm  at  Reho- 
both,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  25, 1761,  united  with  the 
Baodst  Church  in  1779,  was  licensed  the  following  year, 
and  was  ordained  in  1788.  For  many  years  Mr.  Case 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nora  Scotia,  and  with  much  success,  until  advancing 
tge  rendered  him  incapable  of  fiuther  exertion.  He 
died  at  Readfield,  Nov.  8, 1852,  in  the  92d  year  of  his 
^  and  tiie  72d  of  his  ministry.-Sprague,  Annah,  vl, 

Case,  William,  missionary  to  the  Indians  te  Can- 
ida,  was  bom  hi  Swansea,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 1760.  He 
jmbraced  a  religious  life  fai  1808,  and  was  received  on 
™  fa  the  New  York  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1806.  His  first  appointment  was 
to  the  Bay  of  Qninte,  Canada.  In  1809  he  served  as 
"MsionaTy  at  Detroit  Prom  1810  to  1827  he  served 
M  ptesiding  elder  in  various  districts  in  Western  and 


Northern  New  York,  and  in  Canada.  In  1828  Canada 
was  given  up  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Case  waft 
made  superintendent  of  Indian  missions  and  schools ; 
and  fkt>m  1880  to  1888  he  was  general  superintendent, 
without  episcopal  powers,  of  the  Methodist  societie^)^ 
Canada.  A  great  part  of  his  time,  in  all  these  years, 
was  spent  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  In 
1887  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  native  in- 
dustrial school  at  Alnwick,  in  which  service  he  re- 
mained until  1851.  In  1854  he  delivered  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  Canadian  Conference  m  ctHnmemoration  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  senrice  in  the  ministry.  He 
died,  in  consequence  of  a  fSall  from  his  horse,  at  the 
Alnwick  mission-house,  Canada,  Oct  19th,  1855.  He 
filled  all  his  ecclesiastical  posts  with  honor ;  but  his 
greatest  field  of  usefidneM  was  among  the  Indians. 
"  The  very  spirit  of  Eliot  seemed  to  be  reproduced  hi 
idm,''-'MinuUt  of  the  Canadian  ConfennceylB6e;  Wed. 
Method,  Magasme,  1856,  p.  179 ;  Spragne,  Annals,  vii^ 
425;  Case  and  his  Conteaiporanes  (Toronto^  1867). 

Caaeliiis,  Johann,  an  emment  German  scholar, 
was  bom  at  65ttingen  in  1588.  He  studied  first  in 
the  schools  of  Ghmdersheim  and  Nordhausen,  and  after- 
wards in  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig, 
where  he  received  the  lessons  of  Melimcthon  and  J. 
Camerarius.  He  then  visited  Italy,  where  he  continued 
his  studies,  and  on  his  return  became,  in  1563,  profess- 
or of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Ros- 
tock. During  a  second  journey  he  made  in  Italy  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Pisa,  in  1566,  and  the 
following  year  received  a  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  In  1599  he  accepted  a  profess- 
orship in  the  University  of  Hehnstadt,  where  he  op- 
posed, in  union  with  the  Melancthonians,  the  efibrts  of 
ultra  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  principally  represented  by 
his  colleague,  Daniel  Hoffknann  (q.  v.),  to  proscribe 
science  and  philosophy.  He  was  the  teacher  of  George 
Calixtus  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  works, 
most  of  which  remain  unpublished.  He  died  in  1618. 
See  J.  Burkhardt's  Epistola  de  Jo,  CasdH  erga  bonas  10- 
eras  meriiis  ejusque  kusubratiomum  editione  (Wittenb« 
1707, 4to).— Herzog,  Real-EncyUopadie,  ii,  598. 

Caaement  (33^t  eJknab\  Prov.  vii,  6 ;  «<  lattice," 
Judg.  V,  28),  a  kind  of  barrier  of  open-work,  placed 
before  windows  in  the  East,  which,  being  usually  open 
in  summer  down  to  the  fioor,  require  some  such  de- 
fence.   See  HousB. 

Caahel,  formerly  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  Ireland. 
This  ancient  see  is  now  deprived  of  its  metropolitan 
dignity,  and  has  united  to  it  the  sees  of  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  and  Lismbre ;  the  united  diocese  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Tippera^,  Waterford,  and  part  of  Limer- 
ick. The  incumbent  in  1866  was  Bobert  Daly,  D.D., 
consecrated  in  1848. 

Caaiph^ia  (Heb.  Kasipl^a'',  K^&p^,  perhaps  from 
tjDd,  sUver,  or  whiiieh,  if  the  name  be  not  of  Arian 
origin;  Sept  so  translates  dpyvpiov),  a  "place" 
(fiipQ,  t  e.  region)  of  the  Persian  empire,  where  Le- 
vites  had  settied  during  the  Captivity,  whence  Iddo, 
with  others  of  them,  were  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  Join  his 
party  retumhig  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  17).  Gese- 
nius  (Thesaur,  p.  708)  objects  to  the  identification  by 
some  with  the  Caspiee  Ptfke,  and  of  others  with  the 
dty  Kaswin,  that  these  are  not  on  the  route  firom  Bab- 
ylon to  Palestine.  As  this  position  of  the  place  in 
question,  however,  is  not  clear,  it  is  likely  that,  if  the 
Caspian  Sea  be  not  designated  by  this  name,  it  may 
refer  to  the  "  Caspian**  Motmiahu,  situated  in  Media 
(Strabo,  xi,  p.  522,  526;  Pliny,  vi,  15),  where  Jewish 
exiles  seem  to  have  been  located  (Tobit  i,  16 ;  iii,  7) . 
This  is  at  least  &vored  by  the  rabbinical  tradition,  Fo- 
jikra  Babba  (v,  5),  and  is  defended  by  FQrst  (ffeb. 
ffandtoOrt,  s.  v.),  who  adduces  also  the  local  tide  AJba- 
md  as  a  coincidence  with  the  silvery  summits  of  the 
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gnow-capped  range  of  Cmncasns  (oomp.  A^  L  e.  aUmi, 
"white"). 

Cas^ev  (Xa<Ti\tv)y  a  Gnscized  form  (1  Mace,  i, 
54;  iv,  62,  69;  2  Mace  i,  9, 18;  z,  6)  of  the  name  of 
the  Jewish  month  elsewhere  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1) 
Angiidaed  Cmaucv  (q.  y.)> 

Caa'^luhim  (Heb.  Kaduekm%  ti'^nVsA,  of  uncer- 
tain, but  prob.  foreign  etymology ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  Xa- 
ofjUMWuifAfYvlg.  Chathdn;  in  Chron.  XaaXbtvuifi  v.  r. 
Xa&kunifAy  Ccidmm\  a  people  whose  progenitor  was  a 
son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  12).  In  both 
passages  it  woold  appear,  as  the  text  now  stands,  that 
the  Philistines  came  forth  from  the  Caslnhim,  and  not 
from  the  Caphtorim,  aa  b  elsewhere  expressly  stated : 
here,  therefore,  there  may  be  a  transposition.  See 
Gaphtob.  The  only  clew  we  have  as  yet  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Caslnhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Mizraim  between  the  Pathmsim  and  the  Caph- 
torim, whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in 
Upper  Egypt.  See  Pathbos.  The  Sept.  seems  to 
identify  them  with  the  Chadmcammy  d'^S^^H,  of  Psa. 
IxviU,  81  (A.  v.  "princes'"),  which  some  (Michaelis, 
8uppl,  p.  978),  though  not  the  Sept  in  that  place,  take 
to  be  a  proper  name,  and  eompare  with  the  native  civil 
name  of  Hermopolis  Bfagna.  This  would  place  the 
Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis.  See  Hashmankim. 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  Iv,  81)  suggests  the  identity  of  the 
Casluhim  with  the  Coichiant  (comp.  Michaelis,  Spicilep, 
i,  276  sq.),  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  £g3rptian  col- 
ony (Herod,  ii,  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  28;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
p.  689;  Ammian.  Marc  xxii,  22;  comp.  Agath.  Hitt, 
ii,  18) ;  but  this  story  and  the  similarity  of  name  do  not 
seem  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  probable 
one,  although  Gesenius  (see  Hitzig,  PkUitL  p.  86  sq.) 
gives  it  his  support  (Tket.  p.  702 ;  comp.  Bitter,  Vor- 
halle,  p.  85  sq. ;  Brehmer,  ErUdeck,  i,  854  sq.).  For- 
ster  {Ep,  ad  Michad,  p.  16  sq.)  conjectures  the  Caslu- 
him to  be  the  inliabitants  of  Ccutiotis,  the  tract  in 
which  is  the  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Casius 
(Pliny,  V,  12  and  14;  Strabo,  xvii,  769;  Staph.  Byz. 
p.  456).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  {Bibehoerk, 
p.  26).  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  supposition — Uie  nature  of  the  ground,  a 
low  littoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with  shifting  and 
even  quick  sand.  But  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  iv,  5,  12; 
comp.  Joseph.  TFor,  iv,  5, 11)  gives  us  the  namee  of 
several  towns  lying  in  Uiis  district,  so  that  it  must 
have  been  capable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  may, 
in  an  earlier  period,  have  been  quite  adequate  to  tlie 
support  of  a  tribe.  The  position  of  the  Casluhim  in  the 
list  beside  the  Pathmsim  and  the  Caphtorim  renders 
it  probable  that  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe  was  some- 
where in  Lower  £g3rpt,  and  not  fiir  from  the  vicinity 
of  that  **  Serbonian  Bog  betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount 
Casius  old"  {Par,  Lott,  ii,  592).  Hiller  (Syntag.  Herm. 
p.  178  sq.)  refers  the  name  to  the  Sctymi  of  the  Greeks 
(Strabo,  i,  84;  xiv,  667),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lycians  (comp.  Schulthess,  Parad,  p.  166  sq.).  The 
supposition  of  Hitzig  (PhiUsL  p.  90  sq.)  that  the  Cas- 
luhim were  a  Cretan  colony  in  Libya,  whence  again  a 
colony  was  sent  to  Philistia,  is  merely  based  upon  a 
vague  allusion  in  Tacitus  (Hitt,  v,  2).     See  Ethnoi/- 

OGY. 

Caa^phon  QLatn^  v.  r.  Xa<T^  and  Xa(T<fM^  1 
Mace.  V,  86)  or  Caa^phor  (Xair^p  v.  r.  Xatn^v 
and  Xd<T<fna^y  1  Mace,  v,  26),  one  of  the  fortified  cities 
in  the  '*land  of  Galaad,*'  i.  e.  Gilead  (1  Mace,  v,  26), 
in  which  the  Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites 
under  Timotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  which,  with  other 
cities,  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabieus  (v,  86).  Jose- 
phus,  in  the  parallel  account  (Ant,  xii,  8^  8),  calls  it 
Chcuph&ma  (Xaffpiafxa),  Grotius  and  Calmet  (in  loc.) 
consider  it  the  same  (but  on  very  slight  grounds)  with 
Hbshbox  (q.  v.).  It  was  situated  near  Bostra,  Ash- 
taroth-Kamaim,  and  Edrei,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 


the  mined  sitea  in  the  Hauimn  BtQl  ftmnd  by  travel- 
lers. See  Hauban.  Seetzen*s  commentators  (notes 
on  pt  7,  March,  1806,  iv,  198)  suggest  the  modem  m^ 
SxbAn  aa  the  possible  site  of  Casphon,  but  add,  **  Site, 
however,  uncertain."    See  also  Caspis. 

CaB^'pis  (Keunnc)j  a  strongly-fortified  dty— wheth- 
er east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — having  near  it 
a  lake  (Xiftvrf)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken 
by  Judas  MaccabsBus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace 
idi,  18, 16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  Ist  Book  of 
Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  Casphob  or  Cab> 
PHOK  (<i,  v.),  with  which  Caspb  may  be  identical,  but 
the  narratives  differ  materially  (see  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesck, 
iv,  859,  note).  Reland  (PaiaU,  p.  184)  compares  a  dtj 
Ckatpiah  (n^bOn)  on  the  borden  of  Palestine  (Jems. 
Talm.  Demait  xxii,  4). 

Cassandar,  Gbobob,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
enlightened  divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  bom 
al>out  1515,  in  the  island  of  Cadsand,  at  the  month  of 
the  Scheldt.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  theology, 
first  at  Brages,  then  at  Ghent ;  after  wtiich  he  went 
to  Cologne,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Reformers,  hoping  to  allay  the  dissensions  of  the 
time.  The  duke  of  Cleves  called  him  to  Duisburg,  to 
bring  back  the  Anabaptists,  if  possible,  to  the  Church ; 
and  this  led  to  his  preparing  his  book  on  infimt  bap- 
tism. His  first  publication  was  De  officio  pit  veri  m 
hoc  dimdio  reSgiomt  (Basle,  1561,  8vo).  He  shared 
the  common  fkte  of  those  who  endeavor  to  unite  par- 
ties warmly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  his  book  was 
disliked  by  both  Protestants  and  Romanists.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  induced  him  to  write  his  Congulta- 
tio  de  artieuHifdd  hUer  papUUu  et  prctettanie$  contrch' 
ver$i$  (1664),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
various  articles  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  with  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  was  willing  to  grant 
tiie  cup  to  the  laity,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests.  Cassander  died  Feb.  8, 1566.  Hia 
works  were  collected  by  Decordes,  Cpera  qua  irperiii 
potuenuU  omma  (Paris,  1616,  fol.).  This  collection 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  commentary  on  the 
two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ ;  various  treatises  against 
the  Anabaptists,  with  testimonies  from  the  fiithers,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on  the  subject  of  the 
baptism  of  infknts;  LUurgica;  ecdesiastiail  hymns, 
with  notes ;  one  hundred  and  seven  letters,  etc  Some 
of  these  treatises  were  condemned  by  the  Councfl  of 
Trent — Landon,  Eod,  Dicdonaiy,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nami. 
Biog,  GifUrale,  ix,  27 ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hutonf^  vd. 
iv,  §  80,  51 ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Bicgraph^^  lii,  502  sq. 

Cassel,  Conference  of;  a  meeting  held  at  Cas- 
sel  in  1661  between  the  Reformed  theologians  of  Mar- 
burg and  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Rinteln.  Peter 
Musftus  and  Johann  Hennichen,  both  zealous  dbdples 
of  Calixtus  (q.  v.),  represented  the  Lutherans,  and 
Sebastian  Curtis  and  Johannes  Hein  the  Reformed. 
The  object  of  the  Conference  was,  accord^ig  to  the 
officially-published  BrwU  rdatio  coUoqmi,  etc,  to  en- 
deavor, by  friendly  discussion,  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  union.  The  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were 
the  Eucharist,  Predestination,  Baptism,  and  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  both  parties  agreed  that  in  these  tan- 
damental  points  their  doctrines  were  essentially  simi- 
lar. The  landgrave  was  petitioned  to  call  on  the 
neighboring  churches,  and  the  Universities  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick,  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of 
the  Conference,  and  also  to  invite  a  general  congress 
of  the  theolofrians  of  all  countries.  The  landgrave's 
death  (in  1668)  destroyed  all  theae  projects  of  union. 
See  Rommel,  Gttch,  von  Hesaen^  ix,  p.  46 ;  Mosheim, 
CAurcA  Hittorg,  iii,  859;  Herzog,  Eeal^Encgkhpadie, 
ii,600. 

Casaell,  Lbokabd,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1784,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1802,  and  died  of  yellow 
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fbver  in  Septeinl>6r,1806.  He  was  of  Gennaii  parent- 
age, and  his  mind  ramatned  in  **ancnltared  darkness 
until  hia  oonversion.  From  that  6aj  it  was  manifest 
how  great  a  mind  had  thus  been  odled  forth.  The 
improTement  he  made  astonished  his  fHends.**  His 
genius,  eloquence,  and  pietj  sooi^  placed  him  in  the 
most  important  positions  as  a  preacher,  and  his  early 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Church. — Mmmtea  of  Con- 
finmon,  %  168. 

Cassia  ia  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  two 
Heb.  words. 

1.  Kiddah',  n^p,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xzz,  24  (Sept 
IfAQ)  among  the  ingredients  of  the  holj  oil  of  anoint- 
ing, and  in  Ezek.  xxvif,  19  (Sept.  (nrapriov)  as  one 
of  the  articles  of  mercliandise  in  the  markets  at  Tyre, 
The  Sept.  (in  one  passage)  and  Joeephns  (Ant.  iii,  8,  8) 
haye  crw,  i.  e.  some  species  of  Jtag,  perhaps  the  Iris 
Jhrentmoy  wblch  lias  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
maehus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  one  place)  read  ttacte,  **  liq- 
uid myrrh.'*  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and  £r- 
penins  ooigectnre  eottua  (see  below).  The  Chaldee 
and  Sjriac,  with  most  of  the  European  versions,  fol- 
lowed by  Gesenius,  Simon,  FOrst,  Lee,  and  all  the  lex- 
icographers, understand  the  Arabian  castia,  or  cassia- 
bark,  a  species  of  aromatic  cortical  resembling  cinna^ 
mon,  but  leaa  firagrant  and  valuable ;  so  called  from  its 
rolls  being  tpfU  (^m  tl]^,  to  ckaoe).  See  Dioscor. 
i,  12;  Theophr.  BkL  Plaiu,  ix,  5;  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii, 
186, 850  sq. 

2.  Kbtsiah',  n9*^:e|:p,  named  only  in  the  plural  in 
Psa.  xlv,  8  (Sept.  jcaai'a,  Vulg.  otwia),  in  connection 
with  myrrh  and  aloes,  as  being  used  to  scent  garments 
with.  The  word  comes  from  the  root  y^^t  to  abrade^ 
and  appears  to  refer  to  the  peeled  bark  of  some  species 
of  dnnamon,  perhaps  differing  in  this  from  the  preced- 
ing only  as  designating  some  oil  or  prepared  aromatic, 
of  which  that  denotes  the  raw  material  (see  Celsii  iTts- 
rob.  ii,  860).     See  Abomatics. 

Under  Uie  name  ccutia  (which  appears  to  be  identi- 
cal with  this  last  Heb.  term)  the  ancients  designated 
an  aromatic  bark  derived  from  the  East,  and  employed 
as  an  ingredient  in  costly  unguents  (Theophr.  PUmt. 
ix,  7 ;  Pliny,  xii,  48 ;  Dioscor.  i,  12 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  46 ; 
Athen.  x,449;  Plant  Curca/. i, 2, 7 ;  Yirg.  GeoAi,i!66; 
Martial,vi,56,l;x,97,2;  Pers.^a<.ii,64;  1,86).  It 
was  obtained  from  a  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  India 
and  Austria  (Herod,  ill,  110;  Diod.  Sic.  L  c ;  Aga- 
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tharch.  in  Hudson,  i,61 ;  Arrian,  Alex.r^^  20 ;  but  see 
Pliny,  xii,  41),  which  Pliny  (xiii,  48)  more  closely,  but 
still  not  adequately  describes,  and  which  Columella 
(iii,  8)  saw  in  Roman  fancy  gardens.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  ccuia  understood  both 
the  Oriental  product  now  nnder  consideration,  as  well 
as  some  low,  sweet  herbaceous  plant,  perhaps  the  Z>qp4- 
ne  ffnidium,  Linn,  (see  Fee,  Flore  de  Virgili,  p.  82,  and 
Du  MoUn,  Flor.  Poet.  Ancienne,  p.  277) ;  but  the  Greek 
word,  which  is  first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii,  86),  who 
says  (iii,  110)  the  Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow 
lake  in  their  country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product 
Dioscorides  (1.  c.)  and  Galen  enumerate  three  better 
sorts  of  cassia,  and  there  are  still  in  Europe  held  to  be 
different  kinds,  but  they  all  are  distinguished  firom 
the  true  cinnamon-tree  by  their  darker  color,  weaker 
odor,  and  less  lively  taste.  The  tree  from  which  the 
l>ark  is  produced  is  regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  Lau^ 
rus  eania  (Linn.),  that  fiourishes  in  the  East  Indies  and 
MalatU  (Ainslie,  Mater.  Med.  i,  68  sq.) ;  yet  the  broth- 
ers Nees  von  Esenbeck  (De  ciimamomo  dispuiat.  Bonn, 
1828,  in  the  Bokm.  ZeUnmg,  1881,  No.  84)  have  shown 
that  this  plant  (the  Laurut  catsid)  is  not  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  only  a  wild  or  original  form  of  the  ctnuomo- 
nutm  CeylonicuM  or  Zeylamcwn.  See  the  Penny  Cydo- 
pcedicL,  s.  V.  Cassia;  Laurus. 

The  name  Cassia  has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  a 
genus  containing  the  plants  yielding  senna,  and  to 
others,  as  the  Ccuda  fiiulciy  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  cassia.  "  Cassia-buds,  *'  again,  though 
no  doubt  produced  by  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same, 
or  to  some  genus  allied  to  that  producing  cinnamon 
and  cassia,  were  probably  not  known  in  commerce  at 
so  early  a  period  as  the  two  latter  substances.  Dr. 
Royle,  in  his  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine^  p.  84,  has 
remarked,  **  The  csssia  of  the  ancients  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  that  of  commerce,  Mr.  Marshall  says,  con- 
sists of  only  the  inferior  kinds  of  cinnamon.  Some 
consider  cassia  to  be  distinguished  from  cinnamon  by 
the  outer  cellular  covering  of  the  bark  being  scraped 
off  the  latter,  but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  former. 
This  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  (Cochin-Chi- 
nese) Cinnamomum  aromatieum,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Crawford  {Embassy  to  Siam,  p.  470)  that  it  is  not 
cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  firom  the  epi- 
dermis." There  is  no  doubt  that  some  cassia  is  pro- 
duced on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  name  also  would 
appear  to  be  of  Eastern  origin,  as  hasse  koronde  is  one 
kind  of  cinnamon,  mentioned  by  Burmann  in  his  Flo^ 
ra  Zeylonka. 

The  Heb.  word  hettiak,  however,  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  hooth  and  hoost  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
Kooshta  is  said  by  their  authors  to  be  the  Syriac  name, 
and  from  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  kootoc 
of  the  Greeks  and  costus  of  the  Latins  are  derived. 
KoffTog  is  enumerated  by  Theophrastus  {Hist.  PL  ix, 
7)  among  the  fragrant  substances  employcMl  in  making 
ointment  Three  kinds  of  it  are  described  by  Dioscor- 
ides among  his  Aromata  (i,  15),  of  which  the  Arabian 
is  said  to  be  the  best,  the  Indian  to  hold  the  second 
place,  and  the  Syrian  the  third.  An  inferior  kind  is 
termed  by  him  kittw  (i,  12),  a  word  which  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Heb.  kiddah  above.  Pliny  men- 
tions only  two  kinds  (xv,  12),  the  white  and  the  black, 
brought  from  India.  The  Persian  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  in  use  in  India,  in  giving  the  above  synonymes, 
evidently  refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  Costits  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  one  being  called  Koost  Hindee, 
and  the  other  Koost  Arabee.  Both  these  kinds  are 
found  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  and  the  koot  or  koost  of 
the  natives  is  often,  by  European  merchants,  called  In- 
dian orris,  i.  e.  Iris  root,  the  odor  of  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  The  same  article  is  known  in  Calcutta  as 
Pttchtk,  the  name  under  which  it  is  exported  to  China. 
The  identity  of  the  substance  indicated  by  these  vari- 
ous names  was  long  ago  ascertained  by  Garcias.  The 
boost  obtained  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  India 
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ift  one  of  the  gabetancet  brought  across  the  Indus  from  ' 
Lahore  (Royle,  IBiut.  Himal,  Bol.  p.  860).  Dr.  Falcon-  I 
er,  on  his  journey  to  Cashmere,  discovered  that  it  was  ' 
exported  ftx)m  that  valley  in  large  quantities  into  the  ' 
Punjab,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay  (as  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  to  PataU)  and  Calcutta  for  export  to 


Cinnamomum  Qutta^  with  enlarged  view  of  the  Bud. 


China,  when  it  is  highly  valued  as  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  incense  which*  the  Chinese  bum  in  their 
temples  and  private  houses.  He  named  the  species 
Aucklandia  Cattut  (JUnn,  Tranu.  xix,  28)  (see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Clas8,  AfU,  Am.  ed.,  s.  v.  Cassia;  Costum). 

See  CllTNAMON. 

CaBsian,  Julius  (Katrtrcav^^),  a  leader  of  the  Do- 
cet»  in  the  second  century  :  Cave  gives  the  date  A.  D. 
174 ;  Tillemont  about  A.D.  200.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Hippolytus  and  Irensus,  but  what  is  known  of  him  is 
chiefly  derived  from  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  who  calls 
him  tiie  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Docetie,  and  refers 
to  one  of  his  works,  entitled  Concerning  Continence^  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  adopted  the  notions  of  Tatian 
respectmg  the  impurity  of  marriage.  He  quoted  pas- 
sages from  apocryphal  Scriptures,  and  perverted  pas- 
sages from  the  genuine  Scriptures  in  order  to  support 
his  opinions.  Clement  says  that  "he  had  recourse  to 
the  fiction— that  Christ  was  only  a  man  in  appearance 
— through  unwillingness  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
bom  of  the  Virgin,  or  partaken  in  any  way  of  genera- 
tion." Clement  accuses  him  of  borrowing  from  Plato 
his  notions  respecting  the  evil  naturo  of  generation, 
as  well  as  the  notion  that  the  soul  was  originally  di- 
vine, but,  being  rendered  effeminate  by  desu*e,  came 
down  from  above  to  this  world  of  generation  and  de- 
straction.  Eusebius  (vi,  18)  speaks  of  Cassian  as  au- 
thor of  **  a  history  of  the  times  in  chronological  order" 
(Clement,  Siromat,  iii,  18,  §  91).— Lardner,  IForfe,  viii, 
611-614 ;  Neander,  Church  Bitt,  i,  468 ;  Cave,  Hist, 
Litt.  Cent,  ii ;  Matter,  Hitt.  du  Gnosticime,  ch.  i,  §  8. 

CaBBifinns,  Johannes  (also  called  Joannes  Mas- 
8ILIENSX8,  Joannes  Eremita),  according  to  Grenna^ 
dius  (Z>e  Vir,  I  Oust.  c.  61),  a  Scythian  ;  but  the  more 
likely  view  makes  him  a  native  of  Marseilles.  He 
was  brought  up  at  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Bethle- 
hem (q.  v.),  under  Germanus,  with  whom,  about  A.D. 
890,  he  went  to  visit  the  hermits  of  Egypt,  among  whom 
he  lived  several  years.  In  408  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  listened  to  Chrysostom,  who  ordained 
him  deacon.  About  416  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
Marseilles  for  monks  and  another  for  nuns ;  the  first  is 


the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  He  may  tbns  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  monachlsm  in  the  West ; 
and  his  treatise  De  Imiitutii  CoenoUonim,  libri  xii,  af- 
forded a  code  by  which  the  monasteries  were  long  alt- 
er ruled  (transl.  into  French  by  Saligny,  Paris,  1667, 
8vo).  Cassianus,  according  to  different  writers,  died 
(aged  97)  in  440,  or  448,  or  436.  The  Chronicle  of 
Prosper  represents  him  as  alive  in  433.  Some  chnrcfaea 
honor  him  as  a  saint  on  the  28d  of  July,  though  be  wms 
never  canonized.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Augus- 
tine's doctrine  of  predestination,  but  at  the  same  time, 
by  recognising  the  universal  corraption  of  human  nje 
ture,  he  opposed  Pelagius  just  as  strongly.  (See  his 
CoUatumes  PatrwnS)  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  pfro- 
venting  and  assisting  grace,  but  held  that,  in  most 
men,  fiuth  and  good  will,  and  the  desire  of  conversion, 
wrought  by  natural  strength  alone,  precede  vadti 
grace,  and  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  it;  and  that 
such  first  efforts  of  the  natural  man  cannot  indeed 
deeerve  the  gift  of  grace,  but  assist  to  the  obtaining 
of  it.  "  His  attention  was  turned  to  experience ;  he 
observed  religious  natures ;  a  system  of  mere  logical 
speculation  had  no  channs  for  him.  His  doctrines, 
which  are  scattered  through  his  writings,  were  design- 
ed  to  represent  in  its  simplici^  the  ftuth  of  the  Galile- 
an fishermen,  which  had  been  garbled  by  Ciceronian 
eloquence.  Free  will  and  grace  agreed,  and  hence 
there  was  an  opposing  onesidedness* which  maintained 
either  grace  alone,  or  free  will  alone.  Augustine  and 
Pelagius  were  each  wrong  in  their  own  way.  The 
idea  of  the  divine  justice  in  the  determination  of  man's 
lot  after  the  first  transgression  did  not  preponderate  in 
Cassian*s  writings  as  in  Augustine's,  but  the  idea  of  a 
disciplinary  divine  love,  by  the  leadings  of  which  men 
are  to  be  led  to  repentance.  He  appeals  also  to  the 
mysteriousness  of  God's  ways,  but  not  as  concerns  pre- 
destination, but  the  variety  of  the  leadings  by  which 
€rod  leads  different  individuals  to  salvation.  Nor  ia 
one  law  applicable  to  all ;  in  some  cases  grace  antici- 
pates (gratia  pnevenieni),  in  othen  a  conflict  precedes, 
and  then  divine  help  comes  to  them  as  grace.  In  no 
instance  can  divine  grace  operate  independently  of  the 
free  self-determination  of  man.  As  the  husbandman 
must  do  his  part,  but  all  this  avails  nothing  without 
the  divine  blessing,  so  man  must  do  hu  part,  yet  this 
profits  nothing  without  divine  grace"  (Keander,  BisL 
Dognuuj  ii,  877).  Among  his  writings  are  CoQaiionet 
Patrum^  xxiv,  in. which  Cassian  introduces  Germanus 
and  other  monks  as  interlocutors,  with  himself,  in  dia- 
logues on  various  monastic  and  moral  duties.  In  the 
lAth  Conference,  Cassian,  under  the  person  of  Chsere- 
mon,  sets  forth  what  has  been  called  his  aemi-Pelagian' 
ism,  viz.  his  views  of  predestination  and  grace.  The 
17tfa  Conference  defends  occasionaiyhilieAood^  as  being 
not  contraiy  to  Scripture :  **  A  &  is  to  be  so  esteemed 
and  so  used  as  if  it  possessed  the  nature  of  hellebore, 
which,  if  taken  in  an  extreme  case  of  disease,  may  be 
healthful,  but  if  taken  rashly,  is  the  cause  of  instant 
death ;  people  the  most  holy  and  most  approved  of  God 
have  used  falsehood  without  blame,"  etc.  The  20Ui 
shows  several  ways  of  obtaining  remission  of  sins  b^ 
sides  through  the  death  and  intereession  of  Christ.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise,  De  Incamaticne  Christi,  lib.Tii,  in 
confritation  of  Nestorius,  about  A.D.  430,  at  the  request 
of  Leo,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bome.  Cassian  maintains 
the  propriety  of  the  term ' *  Mother  of  God."  The  Oif. 
lationes  were  translated  into  French  by  Saligny  (Paris, 
1668, 8vo).  His  works  were  published  at  Basle  in  1576 ; 
at  Antwerp  in  1678;  at  Rome  (cura  Petri  GiacoonU), 
1680  and  1611,  8vo ;  at  Douai  (1616,  two  vols.  8vo),  l^ 
Alardus  Gaznus ;  reprinted  at  Leipsic  1722,  foL  (tlM 
best  edition).  Thej  are  also  in  the  Biblioth.  PotnoN, 
vol.  vii.~Keander,  Church  Hist,  ii,  627-680 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biographie  GMrale,  ix,  36 ;  Dupin,  EccL  Writers, 
6th  century ;  Meier,  Jean  Cassian  (S^vsb.  1840) ;  Wig- 
gers,  de  Johanne  Ccusiano,  etc.  (Rostock,  1824, 1826) ; 
Wiggers,  Augustinismus  et  Peiagiamsmu,  ii,  19, 47,  etc ; 
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llaolili  aortkle  GBSsianiis,  in  Entk  s.  Gniber*t  EneyUo- 
padie;  Hagenbach,  Hittory  ofDoctrme$,  §  lU;  Lard- 
aer,  Warkt,  v,  27 ;  Clarke,  Sacred  LUeriouref  ^  188. 

Ca88iod5niB,  or  Cassiodoriut,  Magnus  Aubblixts, 
Smator,  was  bom  at  Scyladmn  (Sqaillaoe),  in  Brut- 
tiun  (Lacania),  of  a  noble  Boman  fkmily,  about  468, 
and  gained  a  bigh  reputation  for  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence at  a  comparatiyelj  early  age.  Tbeodoric  load- 
ed turn  with  honors  and  employments  near  his  own 
person,  and  about  500  made  him  prefect  of  the  Prasto- 
rium,  and  raised  him  to  the  patrician  rank.  In  514  he 
was  sole  consuL  He  retained  his  influence  at  court 
under  Atlialaric,  but  in  587  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  founded  the  monastery  of  Yiyiers  (  Vwariaue), 
in  Calabria.  He  was  still  Uying  in  562,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  havB  lived  beyond  a  hundred  years.  In  his 
retreat  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  even  to  copy- 
ing manuscripts,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fitet  that  we 
owe  to  liim  Uie  preservation  of  many  precious  manu- 
scripts. Some,  indeed,  say  that  he  first  of  all  set  the 
monks  to  this  labor  of  copying.  Besides  some  gram- 
matical works,  he  wrote  ,J7Mtoru9  Ecdeakui.  Tripartiim 
(Frsnkf.  158^;  ConynOtu PasdtatiB^ etc. ;  DeltuHUutiom 
Diomanua  LUerarumf  Expontio  in  Ptcdmot;  Complex- 
Mwt  m  EpitL  Apoitol.  (Rott.  1723,  8vo).  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  1491  and  1588 ;  the 
most  exact  is  the  edition  of  Dom  Caret  (Rouen,  1679, 
2  vols,  ibl.,  and  Yen.  1729).  They  are  also  in  Migne, 
Pairologia,  IfafEei  published  at  Verona  (1702)  a  com- 
mentary of  Cassiodorus  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  which 
he  discovered  in  the  library  of  that  city.  His  Ufe  was 
written  by  the  Benedictine  St.  Marthe  (La  vie  de  Cat- 
Mare^  Paris,  1694).— Landon,  Ecda,  DieAmary,  s.  v. ; 
Gieseler,  Church  Hittory,  i,  §  112 ;  Herzog,  BeaJUEiicy' 
Uopddie, ii,  608;  Cave, Eid, Lk.  (1720), p. 825. 

CaBsitis  (ftdly  Caius  Cassitts  Lonointo),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  first  appears  in  history 
as  the  quaestor  of  Crassns  in  the  unfortunate  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  B.C.  58,  when  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  military  sldlL  After  various 
public  services  he  conspired  with  Brutus  against  Cas- 
aar,  B.C.  44,  and  in  the  anarchy  that  followed  he  usurp- 
ed the  presidency  of  Syria,  in  which  capacity  his  vio- 
lent conduct  toward  the  Jews  is  related  by  Josepbus 
(Ant,  xiv,  11  and  12).  The  forces  of  the  conspirators 
were  defeated  by  Antony  at  Philippi,  and  Cassius  com- 
manded hb  freedmen  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  B.C.  42. 
•—Smith,  DicL  of  Class,  Bioff,,  s.  v.  Longinns. 

Josephus  also  mentions  anotiier  (Caius)  Cassius  Lon- 
ghins  as  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  A.D.  50,  by 
Ckudius,  in  tlie  place  of  Marcus  (AnL  xz,  i,  1 ;  comp. 
XV,  11, 4).  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  A.D.  66,  who 
dreaded  his  popularity  at  Bome  (Smith,  ul  at^.). 

Cassook,  the  coat  formerly  worn  by  all  orders  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Roman  and  English  churches;  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  it  varies  in  color  with  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer.  Priests  wear  black ;  bishops,  purple ; 
cardinals^  scarlet;  and  popes,  white.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  black  is  worn  by  all  the  three  orders  of 
the  dergy,  and  the  garment  is  of  cloth  or  silk,  with 
plain  sleeves  like  a  coat,  made  to  fit  dose  to  the  body, 
and  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle.  It  is  worn 
vnder  the  gown  or  suxplice.  The  cassock. was  not 
origfaially  appropriated  to  the  clergy :  the  word  is  used 
hi  Shakspeare  fbr  a  military  coat. 

Cast  (the  representative  of  many  Heb.  words,  and 
uoally  of  the  Greek  fiaXXu!)  occurs  in  many  apfdica- 
tiotts  as  a  aynonyme  of  throw.  The  following  seem  to 
deserve  special  notice. 

1.  Amariah,  king  of  Judah,  caused  the  punislmient 
of ''ooaeii^  daim  fhmi  the  top  of  a  rock"  to  be  inflicted 
on  ten  thousand  Edomites  whom  he  had  taken  in  war 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  12) ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  condemning  certain  criminals  to  be  cast 
down  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  especially  the  latter  na- 


tion, whence  the  ftmons  '*  Tarpeian  Rook'*  at  Rome. 

See  PUKISHMBMT. 

2.  The  phrase  to  ^^catt  ap  a  bank*'  is  one  frequently 
employed  in  Scripture  for  the  prelfaninary  act  in  be- 
seigers  of  raising  a  rampart  of  blockade  around  a  hos- 
tile dty.     See  Sibob. 

8.  For  the  practice  of  *'  oattmff  metal,"  see  Hbtal- 

LUBGT. 

4.  On  the  act  of  ^^cattinffoui  of  the  synagogue,"  see 

EZOOMMUMICATION. 

5.  ^*  Castaway"  (idoKiftoc,  not  accepted,  reprobate) 
occurs  1  Cor.  ix,  27,  as  a  term  equivalent  to  apostate. 
See  Apostast. 

Castalion,  CastaUo,  or  CastelHo,  Sebastiaiv, 
a  Protestant  writer  of  extraordinary  talent,  was  bom 
of  poor  parents  in  Dauphine  in  1515.  His  fiunily  name 
was  Chateillon,  which  he  Latinized  into  Castalion.  He 
applied  himself  early  to  the  ancient  languages,  and 
became  a  great  i^oflcient  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In 
1540-1  Calvin  invited  him  to  Geneva,  and  had  him 
appointed  to  a  professor^s  chair.  In  a  few  years  Cas- 
talio,  having  become  obnoxious  to  Calvin  on  account 
of  his  opinions  on  predestination,  left  Geneva  for  Ba- 
sle, where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching-  and  writ- 
ing. He  wrote  PsaUermn  reliquaque  aacrarum  LUera" 
rum  Carmma  et  Precationes  (1547,  with  notes) : — Jonas 
Propheta,  heroico  carmine  Latino  descriptm: — IXalqgo- 
rum  Sacrorum  ad  Unguam  et  mores  puerorwnformandos, 
Ubri  ixf  (translated  into  English  by  Bellamy  under  the 
title  Youth*s  Scripture  Semembrancer,  or  Select  Sacred 
Stories  by  way  of  familiar  JDiaJogue$y  Lat.  and  Eng.,  Lon- 
don, 1748).  He  also  published  a  version  in  Latin  versie 
of  the  Sibylline  Books,  with  notes,  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Dialogues  of  Bernardino  Ochino.  Before 
he  left  Geneva  he  had  undertaken  a  complete  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
which  he  completed  at  Basle  (Biblia  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test, 
ex  versione  Seb,  CastaUonis,  Basil.  1551),  and  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI  of  England.  He  published  a  Frendi 
version  of  the  same  in  1555.  CastaUo^s  versions  were 
made  the  subject  of  much  conflicting  criticism.  His 
Latin  Bible  went  through  several  editions;  that  of 
Leipzig,  1697,  contains  also  his  DeUneaHo  Rdptublicm 
Judaiom  ex  Josepho;  Defensio  vernonis  Novi  Faderis 
contra  Th.  Bezam,  and  Nota  proUxior  t»  ccqt.  ix  Episio- 
la  ad  Bomanhoe,  He  carried  on  an  epistolary  contro- 
versy with  Calvin  and  Beza^who  assailed  him  with 
many  charges,  and  even  urged  the  magistrates  of  Ba- 
sle to  drive  him  away.  He  passed  his  latter  years  at 
Basle  in  great  poverty,  and  died  Dec.  28, 1568,  leaving 
his  family  in  want.  "  In  1562  Castalio  published  i>e- 
fensio  suarum  Translationum  Bibliorum  et  maxime  Novi 
Fcederis.  B.iB,  Diahgi  IV  de  Prcedestinatumey  Electione, 
Libero  J^bitAo,  ac  Fide,  were  published  in  1578  by 
Faustns  Socinus.  The  book  attacks  Calvin's  doc- 
trines with  great  violence,  as  making  God  a  tyrant,  as 
tending  to  encourage  vice,  and  to  discourage  all  exer- 
tion toward  vfartue.  Castalio  has  been  abused  both  by 
Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics ;  Arminian  critics 
have  been  more  indulgent  to  him.  He  wrote  a  treat- 
ise to  prove  that  magistrates  have  no  right  to  punish 
heretics"  (English  Cydopadid),  He  was  more  a  phi- 
lologist  than  a  theologian ;  he  treated  the  Bible  rather 
as  a  critic  than  as  an  interpreter.— Home,  Bibliog.  Ap- 
pendix, pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  4;  ^ag.  La  France  Protestante, 
iii,  861;  Hagenbach,  Hiet.  of  Doctrines,  §  250;  Bayle, 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Wesley,  Workt,  vii,  bTL 

Caste.    See  Hindooisii. 

Castell,  EDinnffD,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bora  at  Hatley,  Cambridgeshire,  1606,  and  was  edi»> 
cated  at  Immanud  and  St.  John's  colleges,  Cambridge. 
While  at  the  University  he  compQed  his  Zextcon  Hep- 
tagiotton,  Dictionary  of  Seven  Luiguages  (Lond.  1669, 
2  vols.  foL),  after  seventeen  years'  labor  on  it.  The 
publication  cost  him  £12,000,  and  ruined  him.  He 
had,  however,  previously  been  ^pointed  king's  chap- 
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lAtn  (166Q  and  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge,  to  j 
which  were  afterwards  added  a  prebend  of  Canterboxy 
and  the  livings  of  Hatfield  Peverell  and  Wodeham 
Walter.     He  died  in  1686  rector  of  Higham  Gobion, 
Bedfordshire.    His  Lezicon  is  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
uments of  industry  known  in  literature.     He  was  aid-  ' 
ed  in  its  preparation  bj  Dr.  Mnrrayi  bishop  Beveridge, 
and  Dr.  Lightfoot     Besides  his  vast  labors  on  the 
Lexicon^  he  was  eminently  useful  to  Walton  in  the  : 
preparation  of  his  Polyglot  Bible.     Walton  acknowl- 
edges his  services,  but  not  adequately. — New  General 
B^ffraph,  Dictionary^  iii,  IH ;  Bibl.  Repoeitory,  x,  11 ; 
Todd,  Life  of  WaUon,  vol.  i,  ch.  v ;  Home,  Introduo- 
tion,  V,  252  (9th  ed.). 

Castellio.    See  Castalioit. 

Castelltun  (or  Castra)  Peregrindmin  (Fots 
eigners'  Station)  or  Pbtba  IkcTsa  (CtU  Bock),  a  forti- 
fied seaport  of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  between  Mt. 
Carmel  and  Caesarea  (Ritter,  Erdk.  zvi,  615 ;  Raumer, 
Paldtt.  p.  188) ;  now  Athlit,  a  most  formidable-look- 
ing rum  (Van  de  Yelde,  Narrative,  i,  812-814 ;  Wilson, 
Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  248).  See  Ahlab.  Under  the 
form  Ca$tra  (TV^TiOp)  it  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  the 
Babbins  (Beland,  Pahst,  p.  697 ;  Schwarz,  PaleH,  p. 
162). 

Castle  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  follow- 
ing words  in  certain  passages:  'jis'^K,  armon'^,  a/or- 
trese  (Prov.  zviii,  19 ;  elsewhere  uniformly  "palace") ; 
m*^:?,  tirah',  a  wall  ("row,"  Ezek.  xlvi,  28),  hence 
an  endoture,  e.  g.  Afortreu  ("  palace,"  Cant,  viii,  9),  or 
a  nomade  hanUei  of  palisades  (Gren.  xxv,  16;  Num. 
xxi,  10 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  54 ;  "palace,"  Ezek.  xxv,  4 ;  po- 
eticaUy  "habitation,"  Psa.  Ixix,  26);  n'^S/J-'a,  bira- 
fiithf  \ftom  the  synonymous  M^'^a,  birah',  "palace;" 
see  Babis],  a  cHadd  (2  Chron.  xvii,  12;  xxvii,  4); 
b^^iQ,  migdal'  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25),  a  tower  (as  else- 
where rendered) ;  Ti'O,  mettad^  (1  Chron.  xi,  7),  or 
n*T!t:C13,  metsudah'  (1  Chron.  xi,  5),  a  fori  or  itrong- 
hold  (as  elsewhere  usually  rendered) ;  &Kp6iro\tQ,  acrop- 
olia  (2  Mace,  iv,  27 ;  v,  5) ;  -rvpyog,  a  towef  along  a 
wall  (2  Mace,  x,  18,  20,  22) ;  napsfJLpwXrj,  a  military 
enclosure  (Acts  xxi,  84,  87 ;  xxii,  24 ;  xxiii,  10, 16,  82) 
or  station  ("  camp,"  Heb.  ad,  84 ;  xiii,  11, 18 ;  Eev.  xx, 
9).     See  TowEB ;  Palace,  etc 

Castles  among  the  Hebrews  were  a  kind  of  military 
fortress,  AnequenUy  built  on  an  eminence  (1  Chron.  xi, 
7).  The  priests'  castles,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi,  54, 
may  also  have  been  a  kind  of  tower,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  anything  discovered  at  a  distance, 
and  for  blowing  the  trumpets,  in  like  manner  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan imams  ascend  the  minareis  •f  tlM  mosques 
at  the  present  day  to  call  the  people  to  prayers.  The 
castles  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv, 
16,  were  vratch-towers,  used  by  the  nomade  shepherds 
for  security  against  marauders.  The  "  castle' '  in  Acts 
xxi,  84,  refers  to  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  soldiers  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  fortress  Antonia  (q.  v.),  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  Temple  and  commanded  it.  See  For- 
tification. 

Cas'tor  AND  POL^'LUX,  the  Dioscuri  (AiSokov- 
poi,  Acts  xxviii,  11),  two  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  the  twin-sons^f  Japiter  and  Leda  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Classical  mog,,  s.  v.  Dioscuri).  They 
were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (Oeot  (rarr^pcc) 
of  sailors  (Xenoph.  Sgmpos.  viii,  29).  They  appeared 
in  heaven  as  the  constellation  of  Gemini,  Chi  ship- 
board they  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights 
called  by  modem  Italian  sailors  the  fires  of  Si,  Smo, 
which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails  (Seneca,  NaL 
Qwest,  i,  1 ;  oomp.  PUny,  xi,  87).  Hence  the  frequent 
allusions  of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinides  in  connec- 
tion with  navigation  (see  especially  Horace,  Carm.  i, 
8,  2,  and  iv,  8,  81).  As  the  ship  mentioned  by  Luke 
was  from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  no- 


tice that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honored 
in  the  neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaica  {Schol,  Pind. 
Pyth.  V,  6).  In  Catull.  iv,  27,  we  have  distinct  men- 
tion of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them  (see  also  Ixviii,  65). 
In  art,  these  divinities  were  sometimes  represented 
simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship,  but  more  fre- 
quently  as  young  men  on  horseback,  with  conical  caps, 
and  stars  above  them  (see  the  coins  of  Rhegium,  a  dty 


Silver  BratUan  Coin,  with  the  Heads  of  Castor  and  PoUuz  ; 
also  their  Figures  mounted. 

of  the  Bruttii,  at  which  Paul  touched  on  the  voyage 
in  questk>n,  verse  18).  Such  figures  were  probably 
painted  or  sculptured  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence 
trapdarifjLoy;  see  Smith,  DvcC of  Class,  AnOq.,  a.  v.  In- 
signe).  This  custom  was  very  frequent  in  ancient 
ship-building.  See  Ship.  Herodotus  says  (iii,  87)  that 
the  Phosnidans  used  to  place  the  figures  of  deities  sit 
the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virgil  {jEneid,  x,  209)  and 
Ovid  (Trist.  i,  10,  2)  supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the 
practice ;  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catenoy 
ad  L  c.)  says  that  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian 
method  of  ornamenting  each  side  of  the  prow. — SmiUi, 
8.  V.     See  Dioscuri. 

Casuistry  is  that  branch  of  Christian  morals  which 
treats  of  casus  conscientia  (cases  of  conscience) ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  questions  of  conduct  in  which  apparently 
conflicting  duties  seem  at  first  to  perplex  and  disturb 
the  moral  faculty,  and  make  it  necessary  to  trace,  with 
a  careful  exclusion  of  everything  but  moral  considera- 
tions, the  consequences  of  the  rules  of  morality  (Whew- 
ell.  History  of  Moral  Philosophy,  xxiv).  Kant  calls 
casuistry  *  *  the  dialectics  of  conscience. "  In  this  sense 
the  word  might  have  a  good  meaning ;  but  its  ordinary 
use  is  to  designate  sophistical  pervenion  or  evasion  of 
the  moral  law.  Pope  supplies  examples  of  both  shades 
of  signification,  as,  first,  in  the  good  sense : 

*^  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disa^rroe. 
And  Boondeit  casuists  doubt,  like  yon  and  me  f  * 

Again,  in  the  unfavorable  sense : 

^^  Mcnrality  by  her  false  guardians  drawn. 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  oasidslry  in  lawn.^ 

But  the  theory  of  "  collision  of  duties,*'  on  which  this 
so-called  science  of  casuistry  rests,  is  unsound.  Duty 
is  one,  though  there  may  be  various  ways  of  perform- 
ing it,  and  with  regard  to  these,  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  course  may  be  needed.  What  appears  to  be 
collision  of  duties  is  generally  only  a  collision  between 
duty  and  inclination.  In  true  Christiaii  ethics,  prin- 
ciples of  life  are  set  forth,  not  rules  for  individual 
cases.  There  is  nothing  like  casuistiy  in  the  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  If  the  '*'  eye  be 
single,  the  whole  body  will  be  ftill  of  light;'*  and  if 
the  ultimate  aim  of  man  be  to  do  the  wQl  of  God,  this 
aim,  by  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  will  clear  up  all 
special  perplexities  as  they  arise.  *  *  When  truth  must 
be  dealt  out  in  drams  or  scruples,  the  health  of  the  soul 
must  be  in  a  very  feeble  and  crazy  condition."  Bish- 
op Heber  tells  us  that  when  Owen  was  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  a  regular  office  for  the  satisfaction  of  doubtftd 
consciences  was  held  in  Oxford,  to  which  the  students 
at  last  gave  the  name  of  "Scruple  shop*'  (Heber's 
Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  i,  270).  "The  cure  for  dis- 
eased consciences  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  *■  scruple  shop,' 
but  in  the  love  and  care  of  the  great  Physician.  The 
law  of  love,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
a  solvent  of  all  subordinate  moral  questions  in  the 
practice  of  life.    For  the  application  of  this  law  our 
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retson  must  be  constantly  and  eaaetohj  uaed"  (Wes- 1 
ley,  Workt,  ii,  129).  | 

2.  Catmttry  m  fAe  Cfburch  ofRtme,  •— Ab  the  Roman 
doctrines  of  penanoe  and  absolotion  grew  op  in  the  Mid-  I 
die  Age,  eantuiry  grew  np  also,  in  the  form  of  decisions 
on  special  cases  of  moral  difficulty.     **  The  schoolmen 
delighted  in  this  species  of  intellectual  labor.    They 
transferred  tiieir  zeal  for  the  most  fancifnl  and  fHvo- , 
loos  distinctions  in  what  respected  the  doctrines  of  re- 1 
ligion  to  its  precepts ;  they  anatomized  the  diflferent , 
virtues ;  nicely  examined  all  the  circumstances  by  ' 
which  our  estimate  of  them  should  be  influenced ;  and  ' 
they  thus  rendered  the  study  of  morality  inextricable,  | 
coiionnded  the  natural  noUons  of  right  and  wrong,  | 
and  80  accustomed  themselves  and  others  to  weigh 
their  actions,  that  they  could  easfly  find  some  excuse 
for  wliat  was  most  culpable,  while  they  continued  un- 
der the  imiHression  that  th^y  were  not  deviating  horn 
what,  as  moral  beings,  was  incumbent  upon  them" 
(Watson,  TheoL  Dicdonary,  s.  v.).     The  works  which 
contained  collections  of  cases  of  conscience,  and  of 
which  the  title  commonly  was  Summa  Castmm  Oorud' 
eM&B,  or  something  resembling  this,  were  compiled  at 
iint  for  the  use  of  Roman  confessors.    It  was  requisite 
for  tliem  to  Imow,  for  instance,  in  what  cases  penance 
of  a  lieavier  or  lighter  kind  was  to  be  imposed ;  and 
what  ofi^noes  must,  for  the  time,  exclude  the  offender 
from  the  communion.    The  first  systematic  work  on 
casuistry  was  that  of  Raymond  of  Penaqforti,  who  pub- 
lished a  ^mwiia  de  Ccuibus  PoBnUeniiaWmi,  which  came 
into  very  general  use  in  the  18th  century,  largely  fol-  |' 
lowed  by  succeeding  casuists.    In  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  the  number  of  such  books  increased  very 
greatly.     "These  Swnmm  were  in  common  speech 
known  by  certain  abbreviated  names,  borrowed  from 
the  name  of  the  anthor  or  Iiis  birthplace.    Thus  there 
was  the  Attescma,  which  derived  its  name  firom  its  au- 
thor, Astesanus,  a  Minorite  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont  (Nn- 
remburg,  1482) ;  the  Angelica,  compiled  by  Angelus  de 
CUvasio,  a  Genoese  Minorite  (Nuremb.  1492) ;  the  Pi- 
tana  or  PuaneUa,  which  was  also  termed  BarihoUna  or 
Moffutruccia  (Par.  1470) ;  the  Pacifica  (Venice,  1574), 
the  Bo^eUoj  the  Stfbetirma."    In  these  works  the  sub- 
jects were  usnally  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  de- 
cisions were  given  in  the  form  of  responses  to  questions 
proposed,  the  opinions  being  oflen  quoted  fivm  or  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  &^ 
thers,  or  schoolmen.    There  was  no  attempt  to  lay 
down  general  principles  which  might  enable  tlie  in- 
quirer to  determine  for  himself  the  matter  by  which 
his  conscience  was  disturbed.    The  lay  disciple  was 
sappoeed  to  be  in  entire  dependence  upon  his  spiritual 
teachers  for  the  guidance  of  his  conscience,  or,  rather, 
for  the  determination  of  the  penance  and  mortification 
by  which  his  sins  were  to  be  obliterated.    Moreover, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  offences  which  were 
pointed  out  in  snch  worlcs  were  transgressions  of  the 
observances  required  by  the  Church  of  those  days,  and 
referred  to  matters  of  whlAi  conscience  could  not  take 
cognizance  without  a  very  considerable  amount  of  ar- 
tificial tHdning.     Questions  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  put  upon  an  equal  footing  witii  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  morals.    The  Church  had  given  her  decision 
respecting  both ;  and  the  neglect  or  violation  of  her 
precepts,  and  of  the  interpretations  of  her  doctors, 
could  never,  it  was  held,  be  other  than  sinful.    Thus 
this  body  of  casuistry  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  authority  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ind  fell  into  disuse  along  with  them  (Whewell,  1.  c). 
After  the  Reformation,  the  vices  of  the  casuistical 
iystem  developed  themselves  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
more  fully  than  ever  before.     The  so-called  Moral 
T^sob^y  really  poisoned  the  very  fountains  of  morality. 
See  Jesutts  ;  Pascal.    The  abb€  Maynard  published 
in  1851  a  delianoe  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  their  casuistry, 
under  Uie  titie  Les  Promndah  et  Untr  refutation  (2  vols. 
8to),  which  is  ably  reviewed  in  the  Christian  Bemem- 


Inxtncer  (July,  1852),  fh)m  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "•  The  first  source  of  the  Jesuitical  casu- 
istry  is  to  be  sought  in  the  inherited  habits  of  thought 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  Middle-age  schools. 
Conditions,  restrictions,  distinctions  multiplied,  of 
course;  but  so  did  the  authorities  and  decisions,  in- 
venting doubts,  extending  liberty,  and  taking  away 
scruples.  Its  next  cause  was  the  practical  need  of 
casuistry  (under  the  Romish  system) — ^the  endeavor 
to  fix  what  cannot  be  fixed — the  limits,  in  every  possi- 
ble case,  of  mortal  sin.  Doubtiess  moral  questions  are 
very  important  and  often  very  hard.  But  there  are 
epdless  questions  on  which  no  answer  can  be  given 
except  a  bad  one — ^which  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
shape  proposed  at  all.  We  may  think  it  very  desira- 
ble to  be  able  to  state  in  the  abstract,  yet  for  practical 
use,  the  extreme  cases,  which  excuse  killing,  or  taking 
what  is  not  our  own ;  but  if  we  cannot  get  beyond  de- 
cisions which  leave  the  door  open  for  unquestionable 
murders  or  thefts,  or  shut  it  only  by  vague  verbal 
restrictions,  unexi^ained  and  inexplicable,  about  *prtt- 
denee,*  and  ^moderation,*  and  ^neceuilyj*  and  ^gravity 
of  drcurngtances,*  it  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  casuistry,  which  seems  to  point  out  that, 
tmless  we  can  do  better,  we  had  best  leave  it  alone. 
But  these  men  were  hard  to  daunt  They  could  not 
trust  the  consciences  of  mankind  with  principles  of 
duty,  but  they  could  trust  without  a  misgiving  their 
own  dialectic  forms,  as  a  calculus  which  nothing  could 
resist.  The  consequence  was  twofold.  Their  method 
often  did  fail,  and  in  the  attempt  to  give  exact  formu^ 
1»  of  right  and  wrong  action^  they  proved  unable  to 
express  the  right  wi^out  comprehending  the  wrong 
with  it.  From  all  evil  designs  the  leaders,  at  any 
rate,  may  be  safely  absolved ;  though  whether  they  did 
not  lose  their  sense  of  the  reality  of  human  action  in 
the  formal  terms  in  which  they  contemplated  it,  may 
be  a  question^  But,  though  the  design  of  corrupting 
morality  is  one  of  the  most  imi^obable  charges  against 
any  men,  the  effect  may  more  easily  follow,  even  where 
not  intended.  These  casuists  would  not  trust  the  in^ 
dividual  conscience,  and  it  had  its  revenge.  They 
were  driven  onward  till  they  had  no  choice  left  be- 
tween talking  nonsense,  or  what  was  worse.  They 
would  set  conscience  to  rights  in  minutest  detail,  and 
so  they  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  whatever 
could  not  be  set  to  rights.  Nature  outwitted  them ; 
it  gave  up  its  liberty  in  the  gross,  and  then  foh»d 
them  to  surrender  it  again  in  detail.  And  thus,  at 
length,  under  the  treatment  of  compilers  and  abridg- 
ers,  and  under  the  influence  <^  that  idea  of  authority 
which  deferred  to  opinions  on  the  same  rule  as  it  de- 
ferred to  testimony — exhibited  in  the  coarsest  brevity, 
and  with  the  affBctation  of  outbidding  the  boldest  prece- 
dents— grew  up  that  form  of  casuistry  which  is  exhib- 
ited in  £e  Escobars  and  Baunys ;  which,  professing  to 
be  the  indispensable  aid  to  common  sense,  envelops 
it  in  a  very  Charybdis  of  discordant  opinions ;  amid 
whose  grotesque  suppositions,  and  whimsical  distinc- 
tions, and  vague  yet  peremptory  rules,  bandied  about 
between  metaphysics  and  real  lifo,  the  mind  sinks  into 
a  hopeless  confyision  of  moral  ideas,  and  loses  every 
dew  to  simple  and  straightforward  action.'' 

The  principal  casuists  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
Vasquez  (f  1604),  Sanchez  (f  1610),  Suarez  (f  1617), 
Laymann  (f  1635),  Filliucius  (f  1622),  Bauny  (f  1649), 
Escobar  (f  1669),  Busenbaum  (f  1669).  Most  of  these 
names  are  immortalized  in  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters 
(see  also  each  name  in  its  proper  place  in  this  Cydo- 
paB<^).  See  also  Migne,  Dictionnaire  de  cas  de  Con- 
science  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols.  4to).  The  books  of  so- 
called  Moral  Theology^  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
are  generally  repertories  of  casuistry.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  of  late  are  Ligorio,  Theologia  Moralis 
(Paris,  1852,  6  vols.  12mo) ;  Gury,  Casus  Conscientia 
(Lyons,  1866,  2  vols.  8vo). 

8.  Protestant  Casmtry.—Tb^  Reformation,  of  course, 
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lironght  the  office  of  such  cesnifltry  to  an  end.  "  The 
decision  of  moral  qneetionB  was  left  to  each  man*s  own 
conscience ;  and  his  reponsibility  as  to  his  own  moral 
and  spiritoal  condition  could  no  longer  be  transferred 
to  others.  For  himself  he  most  stand  or  fall.  He 
might,  indeed,  aid  himself  by  the  best  lights  which 
the  Church  could  supply — ^by  the  counsel  of  wiser  and 
holier  servants  of  God ;  and  he  was  earnestly  eigoined 
to  seek  counsel  of  God  himself  by  hearty  and  humble 
prayer.  But  he  could  no  longer  lean  the  whole  weight 
of  his  doubts  and  his  sins  upon  his  father  confessor 
and  his  mother  Church.  He  must^ucertain  for  him- 
self what  is  the  true  and  perfect  law  of  God.  He  could 
no  longer  derive  hope  or  satisfaction  firom  the  collec- 
tions of  cases,  in  which  the  answer  rested  on  the  mere 
authority  of  men  &Uible  and  sinful  like  himself.  Thus 
the  casuistical  works  of  the  Bomamsts  lost  all  weight, 
ahd  almost  all  value,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  Indeed,  they  were  looked  upon,  and  justly, 
as  among  the  glaring  evidences  of  the  perversions  and 
human  inventions  by  which  the  truth  of  Crod  had  been 
disfigured.  But  even  after  the  sophistry  and  the  moral 
perversion  connected  with  casuistry  were  exploded, 
the  form  of  that  science  was  preserved,  and  many  val- 
uable moral  principles  in  conformity  to  it  delivered. 
The  writers  of  the  Reformed  churches  did  not  at  first 
attempt  to  substitute  anything  in  the  place  of  the 
casuistical  works  of  the'  Romish  Church.  Besides  an 
aversion  to  the  subject  itself^  which,  as  remarked 
above,  they  naturally  felt,  they  were,  for  a  considera^ 
ble  period  after  the  Reformation,  fully  employed  upon 
more  urgent  objects.  It  this  had  not  been  so,  they 
could  not  have  flailed  soon  to  perceive  that,  in  reality, 
most  persons  do  requhre  some  guidance  for  their  con- 
sciences, and  that  rules  and  precepts,  by  which  men 
may  strengthen  themselves  against  the  temptations 
which  cloud  the  judgment  when  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  special  cases,  are  of  great  value  to  every 
body  of  moral  and  Christian  men.  But  the  drcum- 
Btances  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  give  their  < 
ergies  mainly  to  controversies  with  the  Romish  and 
other  adversaries,  and  to  leave  to  each  man's  own 
thoughts  the  regtdation  of  his  conduct  and  feelings." 
— Whewell,  History  of  Moral  PkUosofhy  in  En^amd 
(Lond.  1852, 1  vol.  8vo,  p.  xxviii  sq.). 

In  the  writings  of  the  early  reformers  (e.  g.  Melano- 
thon  and>  Calvin)  there  may  be  found  moral  directions 
approaching  to  casuistry.  But  the  first  regular  trea- 
tise on  casuistry  in  the  Protestant  Church  was  Per- 
kins, The  whole  Treaiite  of  Cotes  of  Conscience^  distsn^ 
guished  into  three  BooXi  (Lond.  1602, 1606;  also  in  his 
Works,  vol.  ii,  Lond.  1617 ;  in  Latin,  Hanov.  1603 ;  and 
in  PerldnsH  Opera,  Geneva,  1624).  See  Pebkhts.  He 
was  followed  by  Henr.  Alstedius  (Reformed),  Theologta 
Casuum,  in  1621  (Hanover,  4to)*,  F.  Balduinus,  Tract, 
de  Casibus  ConsdenHas  (Yitemb.  1628,  4to;  Lips.  1684, 
4to);  Amesius  (Ames,  q.v.),i>e  Consdentia,  ejus  jure 
et  Casibus  (Amst  1680) ;  Osiander,  Thedogia  CamaUs 
(Tabingen,  1680, 8vo).  For  other  writers  on  casuistry 
in  the  Lutiieran  and  Reformed  churches,  see  Walch, 
Bibliotkeea  Theohgica,  vol.  ii,  cap.  vi.  In  the  Church 
of  England  we  find  bishop  Hall,  Resolutions  and  Deci- 
sions ^  divers  practieal  Cases  ofConsdenoe  (Lond.  1649, 
8vo) ;  bishop  Sanderson,  Nine  Cases  of  Conscience  (Lon- 
don, 1678,  sm.  8vo) ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  DubUat^ 
tium,  or  JRule  of  Conscience  (Works,  Heber's  edition, 
vols,  xii-xiv).  To  casuistry  belongs  also  Baxter's 
Christian  Directory,  a  Sum  of  Practical  Theology  (foL 
1678 ;  and  in  Baxter's  Practical  Works,  vols,  ii-vi ; 
transl.  into  German,  Frankf.  1698, 4to).  Dickson,  pro- 
fessor at  Edinburgh,  had  previously  published  Thera- 
peuHca  Sacra  (Latin,  1656;  English,  1695),  a  work 
which  Baxter  lauds  highly.  There  is  still  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  a  professorship  of  Moral 
Theology  or  Casuistical  Divinity,  which  was  held  by  the 
late  Dr.  Whewell.  See  Whewell,  Lectures  on  tiie  Hie- 
tory  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England  (Lond.  1852, 8vo) ; 


Winer,  T%eoh)g.  IMerahtr,  voL  i,  |  ziii,  d. ;  Hetzog, 
ReaUEncyUopddie,  ii,  607,  787 ;  Orme,  Life  itf  Baxter^ 
vol.  ii,  ch.  V ;  Hagenbach,  Theolog.  Encyklopddie,  §  9i ; 
Stftudlin,  Geschichie  der  theol,  Wissensduiftai,  1,843  sq. ; 
Schweitzer,  in  Sludien  «.  KriUken,  1850,  p.  554 ;  Gasa, 
in  lllgen'sZeits<Arift,iLn,lb2',  Bickentetfa,  Christ,  Sta^ 
<feM^p.468. 

CasiiB  Reservftti  (cases  reserved),  in  the  Roman 
Church,  are  cases  of  sin  such  as  an  ordinary  confessor 
(q.  V.)  cannot  absolve,  but  only  an  ecclesiastic  of  faigli 
rank,  or  one  specially  authorized  by  the  pope  far  tbe 
purpose.     See  Canons  of  Trent,  sess.  xiv,  ch.  viL 

Cat  (aJXoypog,  so  called,  according  to  Phavorinus, 
from  nujving  Us  tail),  an  animal  mentioned  only  in  Ba- 
mch  vi,  22,  as  among  those  which  defile  the  gods  of  the 


Nubian  Wfld  Gat  {F^Us  ManieulattO. 
heathen  with  impunity  (see  below).  They  are  alluded 
to,  however,  in  the  Targnm  (at  Isa.  xiO,  22 ;  Hoe.  ix, 
6)  under  the  name  chathul',  biinn,  Arabic  chaytal. 
Martial  (xiii,  69)  makes  the  only  mention  of  catta  in 
classical  writers.  Bochart  (Eierot.  ii,  206  sq.)  thinks 
that  by  the  word  d*^^X,  ts^fkn',  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv, 
'14;  Jer.  1,  89,  and  Psa.  Ixxiv,  14,  some  species  of  cats 
are  meant ;  but  thb  is  veiy  doubtful  (Michaelis,  SuppL 
p.  2086).  SeeBsAST.  The  Greek  oiXovpoc,  as  used  by 
Aristotle,  has  more  particular  reference  to  the  wild  cat 
(FeUs  c<Uus,  etc).  Herodotus  (ii,  66)  uses  alXovpoc 
to  denote  the  domestic  animal ;  similarly,  Cicero  (Tuse. 
V,  27,  78)  employs /e/w;  but  both  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  apparently 
some  kinds  of  marten  (Martes),  The  context  of  the 
passage  m  Baruch  appears  to  point  to  the  domesticated 
animal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Babylon  originally 
procured  the  cat  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  capitsd 
ofiTence  to  kill  one  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  88).— Smith,  a.  v.  See 
Animal  Worship.  The  Egyptians  treated  it  as  a 
divinity,  under  the  denomination  of  Pasht,  the  Lunar 
Goddess,  or  Diana,  holding  every  domesticated  indi- 
vidual sacred,  embalming  St  after  death,  and  often 
sending  it  for  interment  to  Bnbastis  (see  Jablonski, 
Panth,  jEg,  ii,  66).  Tet  we  find  the  cat  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  canonical  books  as  a  domestic  animaL 
In  Baruch  it  is  noticed  only  as  a  tenant  of  pagan  tem^ 
pies,  where,  no  doubt,  the  fKgments  of  sacrificed  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  attracted  vermin,  and  rendered  the 
presence  of  cats  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  they  all  had  domestic  cats,  derived, 
it  is  presumed,  f^om  a  wild  species  found  in  Nubia, 
and  first  described  by  Ruppel  under  tbe  name  of /efis 
manictUaia,    Two  specimens  are  here  given  i^m  these 
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pdntings :  one  dearlj  a  cat ;  the  other,  in  the  origfaial, 
n^red  aa  catching  birds,  acting  like  a  retriever  for 
his  master,  who  is  fowling  in  a  boat  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  abridgm.  i,  286,  287).  It  is  not  apparently  a  cat, 
but  a  species  of  yenned  or  paradoxunu,  one  of  tiie  ge- 
Dsra  before  hinted  at.  Both  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
celebrated  iehtaanon,  the  herpates  of  authors,  the  mod- 
em nems,  which  is  even  now  occasionally  domestica- 
ted ;  it  differs  in  manners,  for  the  kerpetteM  pharaoim 
does  not  fVeqaent  the  uplands,  but  willingly  takes  the 
water.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Eotpt. 

CatabaptlstB  (xard^  agcdntt,  and  Pairrurnic),  a 
general  name  sometimes  used  to  designate  all  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  Christian  baptism. 

Cataoombs,  subterranean  places  of  burial,  gener- 
ally found  in  regions  of  soft  and  easily  excavated  rock, 
such  as  granolar  tu&.  The  oldest  are  in  Egypt ;  oth- 
ers are  to  be  found  in  Syria,  Malta,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
South  America.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  them  were 
originally  quarries,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used 
ss  places  of  burial  fbr  the  dead  or  as  hiding-places  for 
the  living.  When  the  word  catacombs  U  used  alone, 
it  applies  generally  to  those  of  Rome,  the  soil  around 
which  city  is  nndermined  in  various  places,  and  the 
long  labyrinths  thus  formed  are  "The  Catacombs." 
There  are  catacombs  at  Naples  resembling  those  at 
Some;  and  also  at  Palermo  and  Syracuse.  This  arti- 
cle b  devoted  entirely  to  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

I.  The  Word  Catacomhs,— The  derivation  of  the  word 
is  uncertain.  Some  find  it  in  Kara,  down,  and  rvfifio^, 
mtnmd,  tomb;  others  in  Koifjuuit,  to  go  to  deep;  or,  as 
Marchi  (Motmm,  p.  209),  Lat  cumbo,  part  of  decumbo,  I 
lie  down ;  others  in  Kara  and  Kufifiti,  a  holhw,  canoe, 
88  from  the  resemblance  of  a  sarcopha^ou  to  a  boat 
(Schneider,  Lex.  Gnec.,  s.  v.  icvfifSrf),  The  name  cata- 
combs iha  first  applied  to  the  underground  burial- 
places  in  the  sixth  century ;  before  that  date  they  were 
called  crypts  (Kpvirrai,  secret  places);  cemeteries  (cot/ti^ 
TtKua,  sleeping-places). 

II.  Origin  of  the  Caiaeombs. — It  is  likely  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  catacombs  were  originally  the  sand-pits 
snd  quarries  from  which  building  materials  for  use  in 
ttie  city  had  been  taken.  Aa  the  Romans  burned  their 
dead  to  ashes,  they  did  not  bury  underground ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  bodies  of  slaves  and  of  executed 
criminals  were  sometimes  thrown  into  the  old  quarries. 
This  view  was  formerly  held  by  the  chief  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  on  the  Catacombs,  e.  g.  Bosio,  Aringhi,  and 
Boldetti ;  but  o^  late,  since  the  publication  of  Padre 
Marchi's  great  work  on  the  monuments  of  Rome,  the 
writers  of  tiiat  school  object  to  this  origin  for  cmg  of 
the  catacombs,  and  call  it  a  Protestant  calumny  (e.  g. 
Bergier,  Diet,  de  Tkiologie,  i,  874).  But  Protestants  and 
Romanists  are  alike  interested  in  getting  at  historical 
truth ;  nor  would  either  class  be  likely  to  stigmatize 
the  early  Christians,  the  common  religious  ancestry  of 
all  believers.  The  Jews  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  re- 
ttdned  the  custom  of  burying  tlieir  dead  instead  of  burn- 
ing tiiem ;  and  they  probably  began  using  catacombs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  before  the  time  of  Christ,  or 
immediately  after.  In  the  16th  century  Bosio  discov- 
ered a  Jewish  catacomb  outside  of  the  ancient  Porta 
Portuensis ;  and  in  1862  another  was  opened  on  the  Via 
Appia,  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena.  Its  form  is  like 
that  of  the  Christian  catacombs ;  but,  instead  of  the 
Christian  S3nnbols,  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and 
other  Jewish  emblems  are  sculptured  on  the  slabs  that 
close  the  tombs.  The  Etruscans,  centuries  before,  had 
made  use  of  rock-tombs  or*  catacombs,  as  seen  at  Civita 
Csstellana,  Falieri,  and  other  Etruscan  cities.  There 
is  nothing  more  likely  or  natural  than  that,  in  the  first 
penecutbns,  the  Christians  should  have  buried  their 
dead  m  excavations  previously  made  by  Pagans ;  that 
they  should  afterwards  have  enlarged  these  excava^ 
tioDs ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  have  made  new 
ones  as  their  necessities,  in  tiie  liqMe  of  time,  demand- 
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ed.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  catacombs  at  Naples  there 
are  found  tiers  of  tombs,  some  of  which  are  clearly  Pa- 
gan, and  have  Pagan  symbols  and  inscriptions,  while 
others  are  as  clearly  Christian.  The  argument,  on  the 
other  liand,  for  the  theory  that  the  early  Christians 
themselves  excavated  all  the  catacombs,  is  well  stated 
in  liartigny,  Diet,  du  Antiq.  Chretienaes,  p.  118  et  seq. 
It  certainly  appears  settled  that  many,  if  not  mopt  of 
the  existing  catacombs,  were  excavated  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  three  centuries.  Their  dates  can  be 
approximately  ascertained  by  several  criteria : 

1.  The  style  of  some  of  the  fresco  paintings  on  the 
walls  belongs  to  the  third  century,  or  even  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  second,  while  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
cryptg  were  excavated  many  years  before  the  paintings 
were  executed. 

2.  Some  of  the  symbols  which  have  been  discovered 
belong  to  the  earliest  dates  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  some  of  the  coins  bear  the  effigy  of  Domitian 
(t  96),  and  even  of  earlier  emperors ;  other  inscrip- 
tions and  paintings  as  clearly  show  later  dates. 

8.  Inscriptions  marked  with  consular  dates.  Among 
eleven  thousand  epitaphs  in  De  Rossi's  collection,  about 
three  hundred  range  fix>m  A.D.  71  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  4th  centuiy.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Christian  catacombs 
coincides  with  the  dates  of  the  earliest  persecutions, 
e.  g.  that  of  Nero.  Martigny  puts  in  %  much  more 
doubtful  argument,  drawn  firom  the  burial<^>lace  of  St. 
Peter,  which,  as  he  says,  became  the  veritable  nucleus 
of  the  Vatican  catacombs.  It  is  probable  that  the  cat- 
acombs, such  as  we  now  know  them,  were- all  excava^ 
ted  before  the  5th  century.  In  that  and  the  following 
century  no  new  catacombs  were  dug,  but  the  old  ones 
were  repaired ;  walla  were  built  to  support  their  roofs, 
and  passages  for  light  and  air  were  opened  to  the  sur- 
fitce  of  the  ground. 

III.  Eariy  Uses, — ^The  Catacombs  have  served  three 
distinct  purposes : 

1.  As  piaixs  of  buried, — ^These  underground  recepta*- 
cles  consist  of  long  galleries,  with  transverse  corridors 
connecting  them.  These  passages- are  sometimes  reg- 
ular for  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  multiplication 
of  cross  alleys  and  branches  at  last  forms  a  labyrinth 
in  which  it  is  rash  to  venture  without  a  guide.  These 
galleries  and  corridors  are  of  various  lengths  and 
heights,  generally  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and  tiiree 
to  five  wide.  The  roof  is  supported  by  that  part  of  the 
tufa  which  is  left  between  the  passages,  and  in  these 
walls  the  tombs  (loctdi)  are  excavated.  In  most  cases 
the  tomb  is  just  large  enough  for  a  single  corpse ;  in 
some  tombs,  however,  two  or  more  skeletons  have  been 


CkUcombe.    Fig.  1. 

found.  The  number  of  graves  in  each  tier  depends  on 
the  height  of  the  wall ; 
there  are  commonly 
three  to  five ;  but  even 
twelve  are  found'in  one 
instance.  The  tomb  is 
closed  up-,  either  with  a 
slab  of  marble  (as  in 
¥\g,  8)  or  with  large 
bricks  ^s  in  Fig.  2). 
Inscriptions  and  em- 
blems are  found' sculp- 
tured or  pafaited  on  Uaiacombe.  iMg.  2. 
many  of  the  slabs  (see  Fig.  8),  and  in  some  cases  a 
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smill  vase  (Fig.  2),  supposed  to  have  held  blood,  is 
found  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tomb. 


Catacombe.    Fig.  8. 


Besides  the  loculi  in  the  corridors  and  passages,  there 
are  also  larger  spaces  (called  orcoto^),  haying  aa  arch 
over  the  tomb,  or  over  a  sarcophagus,  hollowed  out  of 
the  wall.  There  are  also  larger  sepulchral  chambers, 
called  cttbiculay  of  various  shapes — square,  triangular, 
semicircular,  etc.  These  were  doubtless  family  vaults ; 
their  walls  are  full  of  separate  locuU,  On  the  arch  in 
front  was  a  family  inscription ;  e.  g.  on  one  found  in 
the  Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes  is  the  title  Cvbiadum  Dcmi- 
(iani;  while  the  separate  loculi  within  had  their  indi- 
vidual inscriptions. 

2.  At  Placet  o/Wonhip  in  Timet  of  PerteaUicn  cmd 
Trf  vble. — Chambers  are  found  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
some  capable  of  holding  a  small  assembly  of  worship- 
pers, and  others  having  room  for  but  a  few,  who  prob- 
ably went  there  to  commemorate  the  dead  buried  in 
the  crypts.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  opening  from 
these  crypts  to  the  upper  air  sufficient  to  let  in  light,  but 
commonly  they  were  illuminated  by  lamps  suspended 
by  bronze  chainJs  from  the  roof.  Cisterns  and  wells 
are  sometimes  found  in  them  which  served  for  use  in 
baptisms.  "The  superstitious  reverence  which  in 
later  times  was  paid  to  the  relics  of  martyrs  was  per- 
haps owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  living  and  tlie 
dead  being  brought  into  so  close  contact  in  the  early 
ages,  and  to  the  necessity  of  the  same  place  being  used 
at  once  for  the  offices  of  devotion  and  for  burial'*  (Bur- 
ton, Ecclet.  Hittory^  p.  841).  In  later  times  churches 
were  built  over  the  entrances  to  the  chief  catacombs ; 
e.  g.  St  Peter's,  over  those  of  the  Vatican ;  St.  Paul's, 
over  those  of  St.  Lucina ;  St.  Agnes,  over  the  cata- 
combs which  bear  her  nariie,  and  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  she  was  buried. 

8.  At  Placet  of  Refuge, — It  is  among  the  Roman 
traditions  that  Pope  Stephen  long  dwelt  in  the  Cata- 
comb?, held  synods  there,  and  was  finally  killed  in  his 
episcopal  chair.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  under  Constantine,  the  Catacombs  served  for 
places  of  refiige  for  various  popes  in  times  of  trouble. 
Liberius,  it  is  said,  lived  a  year  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  many  disputes  for  the  papal  chair,  Boni- 
face concealed  himself  in  one  of  the  catacombs.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  Christians  toolc 
refUge  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  early  persecutions. 
A  Protestant  writer  remarks  that  in  the  preparation  of 
these  vast  caverns  we  may  trace  the  presiding  care  of 
Providence.  **As  America,  discovered  a  few  years 
before  the  Reformation,  furnished  a  hiding-place  of  ref- 
uge to  the  Protestants  who  fled  f^om  ecclesiastical  in- 
tolerance, so  the  catacombs,  reopened  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  supplied  shelter  to  the  Christians 
in  Rome  during  the  flneqncnt  proscriptions  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries.  When  the  Gospel  was  first 
propagated  in  the  imperial  city  its  adherents  belonged 
chiefiy  to  the  lower  classes ;  and,  for  reasons  of  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  speak  with  certaint}%  it  seems 
to  have  been  soon  very  generally  embraced  by  the 
quarrymen  and  sand-diggers.  It  is  probable  that  many 
were  condemned  to  labor  in  those  mines  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  embraced  Christianity  (see  Lee's  Three 
Lecturet,  Dublin,  p.  28 ;  Maitland's  Ckvrch  in  the  Cata- 
eombt,  p.  24.  Dr.  Maitland  visited  Rome  in  1841,  but 
hiB  inspection  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  seems  to  have 


been  regarded  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  authoii- 
ties  there).  Thus  it  was  when  persecation  raged  in  the 
capital ;  the  Christian  felt  himself  comparatively  safe 
in  the  catacombs.  The  parties  in  charge  of  them  were 
his  friends ;  they  could  give  him  seasonable  intimation 
of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  among  theee  *  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,'  witib  countless  places  of  ingress  and 
egress,  the  officers  of  government  most  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  overtake  a  fugitive"  (Killen,  7%e  Andmt 
OvrcA,  p.  860).    • 

IV.  Number  cmd  Extent  of  the  Catacombt,— The  ac- 
tual number  of  catacombs  has  never  been  accnrataely 
known.  Aringhi,  followed  by  other  writers,  gave  the 
number  as  high  as  sixty,  but  without  proof.  De  Roe- 
si's  list  gives  forty-two,  only  twenty-six  of  which  are 
extensive,  while  five  date  after  the  peace  secured  for 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  mostly  within  a  circle 
of  three  miles  fh)m  the  modem  walls ;  the  most  r^ 
mote  being  that  of  St.  Alexander,  about  six  miles  on 
the  Via  Nomentara.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the 
catacombs  around  Rome  were  connected  together  in  a 
vast  system,  but  De  Rossi  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
such  connection.  The  most  remarkable  catacombs  are 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  viz.  the  catacombs  of  Sts. 
Julius,  Valentinus,  BasUla,  Gianutus,  Priscilla,  Brigi- 
da,  Agnes,  Hippolytus,  Peter,  and  Marcellinns,  etc 
On  the  Via  Appia  are  the  extensive  catacombs  of  Pre- 
textatus,  Callistus  (not  far  fh>m  the  latter  is  an  inter- 
esting Jewish  catacomb,  discovered  in  1859),  Sts.  Ne- 
reus  and  Achilleus,  and  others.  On  the  rig/it  bank 
there  are  few  catacombs  of  interest  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  Tradition  fixes  upon  this  as  tiie  spot  where 
St  Peter  was  buried ;  and  in  the  belief  of  this  trmdi- 
tion  the  ''church  of  St.  Peter  was  built  on  the  neigh- 
boring hill.  The  modem  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  is 
over  the  more  ancient  one,  contraiy  to  the  general 
rule.  The  number  of  bodies  deposited  in  the  cata- 
comljs  cannot,  of  course,  be  accurately  ascertained. 
P.  Marchi  estimates  it  at  six  millions.  Michele  di 
Rossi  calculates,  from  carefully-gathered  data,  that 
the  total  length  of  all  the  galleries  known  to  exist  near 
Rome  is  957,800  yards,  equal  to  about  590  miles,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  this  vast  range  has  been  explored. 

V.  Intcriptiont  and  Symbolt.—FoT  a  specific  account 
of  the  inscriptions  and  symbols  of  the  Catacombs,  see 
the  articles  Inscbiptions  ;  Stxbolism.  The  collec- 
tions of  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  contain  multi- 
tudes of  these  remains,  which  can  no^  be  studied  in 
De  Rossi's  Intcriptionet  ChristiantB  Urbis  Roma  (1^61), 
and  in  other  works  named  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
On  most  of  the  slabs  is  found  the  Constantinian  mono- 
granl  of  Christ  ^ ,  or  a  ;|^  cu.  The  sculptures  and 
paintings  are  either  historical  or  symbolicid.  Among 
the  former,  fh>m  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  in  the  ark,  the  sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham, Moses  striking  the  rock,  the  story  of  Jonaf,  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  tho  three  Israelites  in  the  furnace,  the 
ascent  of  Elias,  etc  From  the  New  Testament,  the 
Nativity,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  change  of 
water  into  wine,  the  multiplication  of  loaves,  the  heal- 
ing of  the  cripple,  the  raising  of  Lazaras,  Christ  enter- 
ing Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  Peter  denying  Christ,  between 
two  Jews;  the  arrest  of  Peter,  Pilate  washing  his  hands; 
in  one  instance  (on  a  sarcophagus),  the  soldien  crown- 
ing our  Lord  in  mockery,  but  a  garland  oijluwert  being 
substituted  for  the  crown  of  thorns.  No  Crudjhcion 
occurs  among  tlie  remains ;  nor  does  the  Virgin  Maxy 
or  St.  Peter  appear  before  the  fourth  century. 

"  Turning  to  the  purely  symbolic,  we  find  most  flre- 
quently  introduced,  the  lamb  (later  appearing  with  the 
nimbus  round  its  head),  and  the  various  other  forms  in 
which  faith  contemplated  the  Redeemer,  namely,  the 
good  shepherd,  Orpheus  charming  wild  animals'  with 
his  lyre,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  rock,  a  light,  a  col- 
umn, a  fountain,  a  lion ;  and  we  may  read  seven  poetic 
lines  by  Pope  Damasus  enumerating  all  the  titles  or 
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symbols  relerring  to  the  same  divine  personaliiyy  com- 
prising, besides  the  above,  a  king,  a  giant,  a  gem,  a 
gate,  a  rod,  a  hand,  a  house,  a  net,  a  vineyard.  But, 
among  all  others,  the  symbol  most  firequently  seen  is 
the  fish.  See  Iohthus.  We  find  also  the  dove  for 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  for  beatified  spirits  generally ;  the 
stsg,  for  the  desire  after  baptism  and  heavenly  troth ; 
candelabra,  for  illumination  through  the  Gospel;  a 
ship,  for  the  Church — sometimes  represented  sailing 
near  a  light-house,  to  signify  the  Church  guided  by 
the  source  of  aU  light  and  truth ;  a  fish  swimming 
with  a  basket  of  bread  on  its  back,  for  the  eucharistic 
sacrament;  the  horse,  for  eagerness  or  speed  in  em- 
brsdng  divine  doctrine ;  the  lion,  for  martyr  fortitude, 
or  vigilance  against  the  snares  of  sin  (as  well  as  with 
that  higher  allusion  above  noticed) ;  the  peacock,  for 
inmuvtality ;  the  phcenix,  for  the  resurrection ;  the 
hare,  for  persecution,  or  the  perils  to  which  the  faith- 
Ail  must  be  exposed ;  the  cock,  for  vigilance— the  fox 
being  taken  in  a  negative  sense  for  warning  against 
astuteness  and  pride,  as  the  dove  (besides  its  other 
meanings)  reminded  of  the  simplicity  becoming  to  be- 
lievers. Certain  trees  also  appear  in  the  same  mystic 
order:  the  cypress  and  the  pine,  for  death ;  the  palm, 
for  victory ;  the  olive,  for  the  fhiit  of  good  works,  the 
lustre  of  virtue,  mercy,  purity,  or  peace ;  the  vine,  not 
only  for  the  eucharist  and  the  person  of  the  Lord,  but 
also  for  the  union  of  the  faitlifU  in  and  with  him" 
(Hemans,  in  Cofdemp,  Review^  Sept  1866). 

As  to  the  spirit  of  the  inscriptions  and  symbols,  two 
things  are  to  be  noticed :  1.  Their  entire  opposition  to 
the  Pagan  spirit.  2.  Their  almost  entire  freedom  from 
the  later  Romanist  errors.  As  to  the  first,  the  inscrip- 
tions on  Pagan  tombs  are  remarkable  for  their  painful 
exhibition  either  of  despair  or  of  rebellion  against  the 
DiTiae  will ;  for  instance,  one  taken  from  the  right- 
hand  wall  of  the  Lapidarian  gallery:  '*  Caius  Julius 
MjixiMus,  (age^  two  year$_<mdjhe  months,  0  reUrU- 
kmfoTtime,  who  deiightest  in  cruel  deaths  why  is  Maxi- 
MXjssossuIdeniifsnoUchedJrommef  He  who  laidy  used 
tolUjagfuloHmybosotn,  This  stone  now  marks /ds  tomb 
—behold  his  mother."  In  the  Christian  inscriptions,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  expressions  of  hope,  peace, 
reaignation,  but  nothing  of  despair,  hardly  even  sor- 
row. "  *  Yivis  in  Deo,'  most  ancient  in  such  use ; 
'Tire  in  stamo ;'  *  Pax  spiritn  tuo ;'  '  In  pace  Domini 
dormis,'  frequently  introduced  befbre  the  period  of 
Constantine's  conversion,  but  later  falling  into  disuse ; 
*In  pace*  continuing  to  be  the  established  Christian 
formula,  though  also  found  in  the  epitaphs  of  Jews ; 
whQe  the  'Yixit  in  pace,*  very  rare  in  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, appears  conmionly  among  those  of  Aflrica  and 
of  several  French  cities,  otherwise  that  distinctive 
phrase  of  the  Pagan  epitaph,  '  Yixit'  (as  if  even  in  the 
records  of  the  grave  to  present  life  rather  than  death* 
to  the  mental  eye),  does  not  pertain  to  Christian  termi- 
nology" (Hemans,  1.  c). 

As  to  the  other  point,  the  fk^edom  from  later  Roman 
doctrines  and  superstitions,  we  take  the  following  pas- 
•ige  firom  Klllen  (The  Ancient  Church,  p.  851  sq.) : 
"These  witnesses  to  the  fSedth  of  the  early  Church  of 
Rome  altogether  repudiate  the  worship  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  for  tiie  inscriptions  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery, 
aQ  arranged  under  the  papal  supervision,  contain  no 
iddreeses  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord  (MaStland,  p.  14). 
They  point  only  to  Jesus  as  the  great  Mediator,  Re- 
deemer, and  Friend.  Farther,  instead  of  speaking  of 
masses  for  the  repose  of  souls,  or  representing  departed 
believers  as  still  to  pass  through  purgatory,  £e  inscrip- 
tions describe  the  deceased  as  having  entered  imme<U- 
atdy  hito  eteoial  rest  ^Alexander,'  says  one  of  them, 
*is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and  his  body 
nsts  m  this  tomb.^  *  Here,'  says  another,  *  lies  Pauli- 
na, in  the  place  of  the  blessed.'  <  Gemella,'  says  a 
tlurd,  *  sleeps  in  peace.'  *Aselus,*  says  a  fourth, 
'  sleeps  hi  Christ'  (Maitland,  pp.  88, 41, 48, 170).  On 
a  third  pointy  vis.  celibacy,  we  gather  the  following 


testimony  from  the  tombs.  Hippolytus  tells  us 
{PJniosophvuMnay  lib.  ix)  that,  during  the  episcopate 
of  Zephyrinus,  Callistus  was  *  set  over  the  cemetery.* 
This  was  probably  considered  a  highly  important  trust, 
as,  in  those  perilous  times,  the  safety  of  the  Christians 
very  much  depended  on  the  prudence,  activity,  and 
courage  of  the  individual  who  had  the  charge  of  their 
subterranean  refuge.  The  new  curator  seems  to  have 
signalized  himsielf  by  the  ability  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  appointment;  he  probably 
embellished  and  enlaiged  some  of  these  dr^try  caves ; 
and  hence  a  portion  of  the  Catacombs  was  designated 
*the  cemetery  of  Callistus.'  Hippolytus,  led  astray 
by  the  ascetic  spirit  beginning  so  strongly  to  prevail 
in  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  was  op- 
posed to  all  second  marriages,  so  that  he  was  sadly 
scandalized  by  th»  exceedingly  liberal  views  of  his 
Roman  brotiier  on  the  subject  of  matrimony ;  and  ho 
was  so  ill-informed  as  to  pronoance  them  novel.  *  In 
his  time,'  says  he  indlgnantiy,  *  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  though  they  had  been  two  or  three  times 
married,  began  to  be  recognised  as  God's  ministers; 
and  if  any  one  of  the  clergy  married,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  such  a  person  should  remain  among  the 
clergy  as  not  having  sinned'  (PhUosophumena,  lib.  ix. 
TertuUian  corroborates  the  charge  of  Hippol3rtu8,  De 
Pudicitiaj  cap.  1).  We  cannot  tell  how  many  of  the 
ancient  bishops  of  the  great  city  were  husbands.  We 
know,  however,  that,  long  after  this  period,  married 
bishops  were  to  be  found  almost  everywhere.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  martyrs  in  the  Diocletian  persecution 
was  a  bishop  who  had  a  wife  and  children  (Eusebius,  lib. 
viii,  c.  9).  Clemens  Romanus  speaks  as  a  married  man 
{Ep,ad  Cor,  §  21).  But  the  inscriptions  in  the  Catacombs 
show  that  the  primitive  Church  of  Rome  did  not  impose 
celibacy  on  her  ministers.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
monument  *  To  Basilus,  the  presbyter,  and  Felidtas,  his 
wife ;'  and  on  another  tombstone,  erected  about  A.D. 
472,  or  -duly  four  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  there  is  the  following  singular  record :  '  Petro- 
nia,  a  deacon's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.  In  this  place 
I  lay  my  bones :  spare  your  tears,  dear  husband  and 
daughters,  and  believe  that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for 
one  who  lives  in  God'  (Maitland,  p.  191-198 ;  Arin- 
ghi,  i,  421, 419).  *  Here, '  says  another  epitaph,  *  Susan- 
na, the  happy  daughter  of  the  late  presb}'ter  Gabinus, 
lies  in  peace  along  with  her  father'  (Aringhi,  ii,  228 ; 
Rome,  1661).  In  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Yatican 
there  are  other  epitaphs  to  the  same  effect." 

The  doctrinal  lessons  to  be  drawn  Arom  the  Cata^ 
combs  are  also  treated  in  two  articles  in  the  Retme 
Chrkienne  (15  Mai,  1864 ;  16  Jum,  1864),  by  RoUer,  who, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  conformation,  etc.  of  the 
Catacombs,  and  of  their  tombs,  chapels,  etc. ;  of  the 
inscriptions,  of  the  peuntings,  and,  finally,  of  the  sar- 
cophagi, with  their  sculptures,  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions:  The  use  of  the  Catacombs  as  places  of 
worship  dates  from  the  8d  century;  the  substitution 
of  the  altar  fbr  the  communion-table  dates  fh>m  the 
4th.  The  Episcopal  Cathedra  appears  at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century.  No  specifically  Romanist 
doctrine  finds  any  support  in  inscriptions  datmg  before 
the  4th  century.  We  be^n  to  trace  signs  of  saint- 
worship  in  the  6th  century.  The  first  idea  of  the 
transmission  of  power  from  Christ  to  Peter  dates  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  to  the  beginnbg  of  the  6th, 
and  even  then  Peter's  figure  does  not  appear  armed 
with  the  keys,  as  in  the  later  symbolism.  Finally, 
Protestantism  has  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose,  firom  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  renuJns 
gathered  with  so  much  care  from  the  Catacombs  by 
tiie  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

YI.  Later  History  and  Lk€raiure.—1.  Middle  Aye.— 
After  the  6th  century  no  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  the  Catacombs.  After  a  corridor  or  passage 
was  filled,  it  appears  to  have  been  blocked  up  with 
stone.    The  irruption  of  the  barbarians  seems  to  coin- 
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dde  with  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  as  bnrial- 
plaoes,  and  they  fell  into  neglect  and  niin.  Pope  Paul 
I  (t  767)  removed  the  bones  of  many  martyrs  and  so- 
called  saints  fh>m  the  Catacombs,  and  distributed  them 
among  churches  and  monasteries.  But  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  continued  to  be  objects  of  reverence,  and 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  them,  especially  to  those  of 
St.  Sebastian,  over  which  a  church  had  been  built,  and 
which  remained  accessible.  The  Crusaders  thronged 
the  subterranean  corridors,  and  carried  off  bones  of  the 
dead  in  such  numbers  that  the  popes  denounced  the 
act  as  a  crime  for  which  the  penalty  should  be  excom- 
munication. With  these  exceptions,  the  Catacombs 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  for 
several  centuries.  Their  ingresses  became,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown  even  to  the  clergy ;  and  one  of 
the  earliest  records  of  their  being  .visited  in  later  ages 
is  found  in  the  names  of  Raynuzio  Famese  (father  of 
Paul  III)  and  others,  marked  by  an  inscription  in  the 
Catacombs  of  St  Callistus,  of  date  1490. 

2.  Modem  Scieniijtc  Exphratum,^\ii.  1578  a  Domin- 
ican named  Alphonse  Ciaoconio,  learning  that  a  ceme- 
tery (St.  Priscilla's)  had  been  opened  on  the  Salarian 
Way,  made  a  partial  exploration  of  it,  and  gave  de- 
signs of  sculptures,  etc.  found  in  it.  About  1590  he 
was  joined  by  a  young  Frenchman  named  Wingh.  But 
Antonio  Boslo  (f  1600)  was  the  real  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern study  of  the  Catacombs.  He  devoted  to  it  thirty 
years  of  labor,  the  fhiits  of  which  appeared  only  after 
his  death,  in  Roma  SotterrtmetL,  compiled  f^om  Bosio^s 
MSS.  by  Severano,  an  Cratorian  priest  (Roma,  1632, 1 
vol.  fol.),  and  subsequently  another  Ontorian,  Arin- 
ghi,  brought  out,  with  additions,  the  same  work  in  Lat- 
in (Rome,  1661, 2  vols.  fol. ;  Cologne,  1659, 2  vols.  fol.). 
The  works  of  Bosio  and  Aringhi  were  like  a  revelation 
to  the  learned  world,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  ar- 
chieological  studies.  In  1702  appeared  Fabretti*s  In- 
tcriptiones  AntiqucBy  and  in  1720  CimUeri  dei  SanH  Mar- 
Hri,  by  Boldetti,  the  fruit  of  thhty  years'  labor.  The 
ScaUmt  e  PUture  8acre  (Sacred  Sculptures  and  Paint- 
ings from  the  Cemeteries  of  Rome,  8  vols,  fol.),  by  Bot- 
tari  (1737-54),  is  a  very  valuable  and  fully  illustrated 
work,  using  Bosio*s  materials,  and  even  his  copper- 
plates. Original  sketches  of  sculptures  from  the  Cat- 
acombs are  given  by  D'Agincourt,  Histoire  d'art  par 
les  Monumerdi  (Paris,  1811-28, 6  vols.  fol.).  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century  little  was  done  for  the  exploration 
or  illustration  of  the  Catacombs,  and  it  is  only  since 
1820  that  the  research  has  been  carried  on  in  a  really 
scientific  way,  and  the  honor  of  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
Jesuit  padre  Giuseppe  Marchi,  whose  AfotatmmU  Prim' 
iUvi  deSe  A  rte  Christians  (Roma,  1844, 70  plates,  4to)  is 
confined  wholly  to  the  topography  and  architecture  of 
the  Catacombs.  It  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
second  volume  on  the  paintings,  and  a  third  on  the 
sculptures.  The  French  government  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  publishing,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  the  finely-illustrated  work  of 
Perret,  Le$  Catacombes  de  Borne  (Paris,  1852-8, 6  vols, 
fol.),  a  work  of  more  artistic  than  original  scientific 
value,  but  yet  exceedingly  valuable  for  study.  The 
5th  volume  gives  480  Christian  inscriptions,  careftilly 
reproduced.  But  all  previous  works  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  those  of  Chevalier  6.  B.  di  Rossi,  who 
has  given  many  years  to  personal  research  in  the  Cat- 
acombs (aided  by  his  brother  Michele  di  Rossi),  and 
whose  Roma  SoUerranea^  of  which  vol.  i  appeared  in 
1866  (4to,  with  Atlas  of  40  plates),  will,  when  comple- 
ted (in  8  vols.),  make  the  study  of  the  Catacombs  easy, 
without  a  personal  visit  to  Rome.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished (under  the  patronage  of  Pius  IX)  iMcripUfmes 
Ckristianm  urbie  Roma  (1861,  vol.  1,  fol.),  containing 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  anterior  to  the  6th 
century.  Among  minor  works  are  Northcote  (Rom. 
Cath.),  The  Roman  Caiacomb$  (London,  1859,  2d  ed. 
12mo) ;  Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacombs  (Lond.  1847, 
2d  ed.  8vo);  Kip,  The  Caiaoombs  qfRome  (N.  T.  1854, 


12mo);  Bellennann,  Aeit.  CkristUehe  Begrahmulatfen 
«.  d.  Katacomben  stt  Ne(^  (Hamb.  1889).  See  alao 
Murray,  Hand-book  of  Rome,  §  85 ;  Schafl;  Ck.  mttory, 
i,  §  98 ;  R^mnsat,  Musie  Chritien  de  Rome  (In  Rev.  d, 
d.  Mondes^  15  Juin,  1863) ;  Jehan,  Diet,  des  Origines  dv 
Christiamsme^  p.  212  sq. ;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  AnHqmiiee 
ChrH.  p.  106  sq. ;  Lecky,  Bislory  of  Rationalism,  i,  216 
sq. ;  English  Review,  v,  476;  JEdimbwrgk  Rev.  roL  dx, 
p.  101;  vol.  cxx,  p.  112  (Am.  ed.);  Bouix,  Tkeoio^ 
des  Catacombes  (Arras,  1864).  See  Cbtptb;  Loci7- 
LU8;  Inscriptions;  Symbolism. 

Catafaloo  (Ital.  a  scqffbld),  or  CATAFALQUE,  a 
temporary  cenotaph  of  carpentry,  intended  to  represent 
a  tomb,  and  with  decorations  of  sculpture,  and  puntiiig 
or  upholstery.  It  is  employed  in  funeral  ceremonies 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  in  Italy. 

Catalduo,  bishop  of  Tarentum,  a  saint  of  the  Bo- 
man  calendar.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Italy  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tuiy.  Marvellous  stories  of  miracles  and  wonders  are 
connected  with  his  birth  and  history  in  the  Tarentine 
traditions.  See  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GitUrale,  ix,  141 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Enqfhlopddie,  supplem.  p.  808 ;  Acta 
Sanctorum,  t.  ii,  Bfaii,  p.  569. 

CataphrygianB,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the 
Montanists,  because  Montanus  first  published  his  oihii- 
ions  in  a  village  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 
See  MoirrAifiSTS. 

Catechetioalliuitniotioii.  SeeCATBCHsncs; 
Catechism. 

Cateohetioal  EtohooU.  See  Abtioch  and  Al- 
BXANDBiA  (Schools  ot). 

Catechetics,  CATscHizATioir.  Catechetics  is 
that  part  of  the  science  of  theology  which  treats  of 
catechetical  religious  instruction  (under  Church  au- 
thority), both  with  regard  to  theory  and  practice.  It 
belongs  to  the  department  of  Practical  Theology. 

1.  Name  and'JScope. — The  term  is  derived  from 
Kanrxku,  to  sovnd  out  aloud;  to  souttd  into  one^s  ears; 
and  hence,  in  N.  T.,  to  instruct  orally  (1  Cor.  xhr,  19 ; 
Gal.  vi,  6,  et  al).  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  appliee  to  all 
kinds  of  oral  instruction ;  but  its  derivatives,  in  later 
use,  acquired  a  special  application  to  instruction  given 

i  to  proselytes  seeking  baptism.     Still  later,  the  same 
'  terms  came  to  apply  to  elementary  instruction  in  Chrls- 
I  tianity,  whether  given  to  proselytes  seeking  baptism, 
or  (and  this  chiefly)  to  baptized  dilldren  in  the  Church. 
I  The  act  of  giving  such  instruction  is  called  catechianff, 
or  oatechitation.     The  person  instructing  is  called  a 
'  catechist  (q.  v.) ;  the  persons  taught  are  called  cate- 
chumens (q.  V.) ;  the  substance  of  the  instruction  (in 
later  times  a  small  book)  is  called  The  Catechism  (q.  v.). 
It  belongs  to  Catechetics,  as  a  branch  of  theology,  to 
treat  of  all  these  heads;  but,  for  convenience  of  refers 
ence,  we  treat  the  three  latter  in  separate  articles,  in 
their  alphabetical  order. 

2.  History. — ^The  science  of  Catechetics,  as  such,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  until  after  the 
Reformation.     But  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  gave 

*  rise  to  oral  instruction  in  Christianity  fh>m  the  very 
I  beginning',  and  to  the  subsequent  development  of  thb 
{ instruction  into  a  systematic  branch  of  Church  activity, 
j  we  find  indications  of  Catechetics  at  all  periods. 

(1.)  Before  the  Reformation. — ^The  first  teadiing  of 
.  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  necessarily  oral,  and  partly 
I  homiletical,  partly  catechetical.  But  we  find  no  men- 
tion in  the  N.  T.  of  catechists  as  Churdi  f^inctionariea. 
In  the  second  century  we  find  mention  of  catechists 
and  catechumens  (e.  g.  in  the  Clementines,  q.  v.).  Un- 
der the  catechetical  system  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
catechumens  were  taught  the  Ten  Commandments,  a 
creed,  or  summary  confession  of  faith,  and  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  with  suitable  expositions ;  but,  prior  to  bap- 
tism, the  nature  of  the  sacraments  was  carefUly  con- 
cealed. SeeABCAiaDisciPLiHA;CATB0Ri7MKN.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (q.  v.)  not  only  mention  the 
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etteehnmens,  bnt  fix  three  yean  as  the  period  of  in- 
straction  (viii,  82).  See  Alexakdria;  Antioch 
(Schools  op).  In  Gregory  of  Njssa's  (f  894)  \6yog 
mTtix>rruc6c  6  fUyac  (e<L  Kimbinger,  Monac.  1885),  and 
in  Cfini.  of  Jerusalem's  (f  886)  Kartyx^aetc  (Catecheti- 
cal diicoorsee),  we  find  catechetical  instraction  for  both 
proeelTtee  and  newlj'-baptized  persons.  Augustine 
wrote  a  tract,  De  CatechmmdU  nuUlnu  (opp.  ed.  Bentd, 
t  Ti).  After  the  Church  had  become  established,  and 
its  increase  was  obtained  by  the  birth  and  baptism  of 
chUdren  rather  than  by  conversions  from  heathendom, 
the  idea  of  catechetical  instruction  passed  fh>m  being 
that  of  a  preparation  for  baptism  to  being  that  of  a  cnl- 
tore  of  baptized  chfldren.  When  confirmation  became 
general,  catechetidal  instruction  began  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  it  had  formerly  done  to  baptism.  In 
the  missions  to  heathens,  in  the  Middle  Age,  it  became 
usual  to  baptize  converts  at  once,  and  the  ancient  cate- 
cfaamenate  fell  into  disuse.  Nor  was  great  attention 
given  to  the  catechizing  of  baptized  children  in  the 
Boman  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  the 
confessional  took  the  place  of  the  Catechism.  See 
Catechisii.  The  names  of  Bruno,  bishop  of  W&rz- 
burg  (11th  oentnry),  Hugo  de  St  Victore,  Otto  of 
Bamberg,  and  John  Oerson,  are  to  be  mentioned  as 
active  in  restoring  catechetical  instruction.  The  Wal- 
denses,  Wicliffites,  and  other  reforming  sects  gave  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  On  the  Waldensian  Catechism, 
see  Zezschwitz,  Kateekitmen  der  Waldenter  und  Bdhm, 
Bnder  (Erlangen,  1868) ;  JaMOcherfUr  deuUdie  Th6- 
ologie,  ix,  2,  885. 

(2.)  Since  ihe  Jie/ormaiion,-^AB  the  Reformation  was 
a  revival  of  religion  for  the  human  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  heart,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  training  of 
cliildren  soon  came  to  demand  new  methods,  or  the 
nstMation  of  old  methods,  of  grounding  them  in  the 
fiuth.  Luther  was  the  fother  of  modem  catechetics, 
both  by  the  Catechisms  (q.  v.)  which  he  hhnself  pre- 
pared, and  by  the  writings  in  which  he  explained  Cate- 
chetics and  gave  an  impulse  to  their  pursuit.  The 
principal  points  of  Luther's  Catechisms  are  the  Deca- 
logue, the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments (1529).  Luther,  with  true  insight,  however, 
taught  that  catechtzation  should  not  merely  include 
the  hearing  of  a  recitation  from  the  book,  but  also  an 
explanation  and  an  iq[)plication  of  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils  (see  prefaces  to  his  larger  and  smaller  Cate- 
chkms,  and  also  BrQstlein,  Luther^a  Einjkus  <n{f  dot 
VoUe$$chihoe9m,  etc,  Jena,  1862).  Calvin  also  pub- 
lished Catechisms  (1586, 1541),  and  in  the  preface  to 
the  Cateckitmtu  Eccle».  Genevemm  he  gave  his  views  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  Catechbms  and  of  catechet- 
ical mstruction  at  length.  He  defines  the  Catechism 
to  be** formula  erudiendi  pueros  in  doctrina  Christi" 
(Aogusti,  CoiTNct.  Ziftror.  i9ym5o£icor.  p.  460-464).  The 
Reformed  churches  generally  followed :  e.  g.  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (1568)  for  the  German  Reformed ; 
the  Church  of  England  Catechism  (1558, 1572),  etc  The 
Helvetic  Confession  (brems  et  timpikx)  makes  catechiza- 
tion  a  duty  ofpoeitive  obligation  in  the  Church:  **.  .  . 
pastores,  qui  juventutem  mature  et  diligenter  cate- 
ehisant,  prima  fidei  ftmdamenta  jacientes,  explicando 
Deealogum  mandatorum  Dei,  Symbolum  item  Aposto- 
lorum,  Orationem  quoqoe  Dominicam,  et  Sacramento- 
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(Aogusti,  Lib,  Sgrnb.  532  sq.),  and  the  article  Cate- 
CHWM.  In  Germany,  after  the  fervor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  period  had  passed,  and  the  scholastic  theologians 
'>IgDed,tbe  catechetical  instruction  degenerated  into 
a  mere  formal  routine  of  preparation  for  confirmation, 
nd  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  this  result  appears  to  be  inevitable 
where  baptismal  regeneration  is  believed,  and  confirm 
■•tion  is  made  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Spe- 
Mr  and  the  Ptetists  gave  new  life  to  catechetical  in- 


struction by  connecting  it  with  spiritual  teaching  and 
lifo  (see  Hurst,  Hiatory  of  HationaHm,  p.  90;  ThUe^ 
Spener  al$  Katecket,  BerL  1840).  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  Reformers  in  catechetical 
instruction;  the  Caiechiunui  Jiomanu*  (1566)  became 
the  basis  of  numerous  Catechisms— those  of  Canisius, 
Bellarmin,  Bossuet,  and  Fleuiy  attaining  the  widest 
circulation.  As  any  bishop  can  authorize  a  Catechism 
for  his  diocese,  the  Romanists  have  now  a  great  varie- 
ty, and  they  are  still  increasing  (see  Thooiogiiche  QmrU 
a^An/V,1868,p.443). 

The  theoiy  of  catechization  in  the  Protestant 
Church  grew  up  gradually  from  the  germs  in  Lu^ 
ther's  teaching^  through  the  period  of  decay  and  diy 
scholasticism,  and  finally  shot  up  into  full  bloom  in 
Pietism.  Its  principles  are,  1.  That  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church,  stamped  with  its  authority,  shall  be  used 
in  instruction ;  2.  That  the  instruction  is  not  Socratic, 
i.  e.  does  not  aim  to  draw  out  what  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  but  rather  to  convey  revealed  truth  to  the 
mind  in  a  way  which  it  can  appreciate  and  under- 
stand ;  8.  That  while  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  words  of 
the  Catechism  by  heart,  the  teacher  is  to  explain  and 
illustrate  them  from  the  Bible,  and  to  enforce  them  on 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  catechumen— L  e.  cate- 
chization is  to  be  not  merely  didactic,  but  practicaL 
It  is  farther  well  settied  that  the  Catechism  of  each 
particular  church  should  be  taught  to  the  children  of 
that  church  (1)  by  parents  or  guardians  in  the  family; 
(2)  by  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  should  always 
be  a  constant  catechist ;  and  (8)  by  the  pastor,  whose 
catechization  should  not  only  be  a  test  of  the  proficien- 
cy of  the  children  under  home  and  Sunday-school  in- 
struction, but  should  include  exhortation,  illustration, 
and  application  also.  It  was  one  of  Spener's  glories 
that  he  introduced  public  catechization ;  and  the  pas- 
tor who  fails,  at  fixed  times,  to  catechize  the  children 
in  presence  of  the  congregation,  loses  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  Christian  culture  within  the  sphere 
of  Church  life. 

Dr.  Ashbel  Green  (Lecturu  en  the  Shorter  Cats' 
chigm,  vol.  i),  in  his  Introductory  Lecture,  thus  speaks 
of  the  advantages  of  catechization :  **  The  catechetic- 
al or  questionary  form  of  religious  summaries  renders 
them  most  easy  and  interesting  to  children  and  youth, 
and,  indeed,  to  Christians  of  aU  ages  and  descriptions. 
For  myself,!  have  no  reluctance  to  state  here  publicly 
what  I  have  frequentiy  mentioned  in  private,  that  in 
the  composition  of  sermons  one  of  the  readiest  and  best 
aids  I  have  ever  found  has  been  my  Catechism.  Let 
me  add,  forther,  that  long  observation  has  satisfied  me 
that  a  principal  reason  why  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tion from  the  pulpit  are  so  little  efficacious,  is,  that 
they  presuppose  a  degree  of  information,  or  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  divine  rev- 
elation, which,  by  a  great  part  of  the  hearers,  is  not 
possessed,  and  which  would  best  of  all  have  been  sup- 
plied by  catechetical  instruction.  It  is  exactiy  this 
kind  of  instruction  which  is  at  the  present  time  meet 
urgentiy  needed  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  of  our  con- 
gregations. It  is  needed  to  imbue  effectually  the 
minds  of  our  people  with  "the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  "to  indoctrinate  them  soundly  and  sys- 
tematically in  revealed  truth,  and  thus  to  guard  them 
against  being  **  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine,'* as  well  as  to  qualify  them  to  join  in  the  weekly 
service  of  the  sanctuary  with  full  understanding,  and 
with  minds  in  all  respects  prepared  for  the  right  and 
deep  impression  of  what  they  hear." 

The  duty  of  catechization  is  enjoined  in  the  laws  of 
almost  all  branches  of  the  Church.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  by  Canon  59,  "  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
upon  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  before  evening  pray- 
er, shall,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  examine  and  in- 
struct the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  articles  of  the  belief,  and 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  shall  dillgentiy  hear,  in- 
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ttrnct,  and  teach  them  the  Catechism  set  ibrth  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  all  fothers,  mothers, 
masters,  and  mistresses  shall  cause  their  children,  serr- 
ants,  and  apprentices,  which  have  not  learned  the  Cate- 
chism, to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed, 
obediently  to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  minister 
until  they  have  learned  the  same.  And  if  any  minis- 
ter neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him  be  sharply  reproved 
upon  tike  first  complaint,  and  true  notice  thereof  given 
to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the  place.  I£^  after  sub- 
mitting himself,  he  shall  willingly  offend  therein  again, 
let  him  be  suspended.  If  so  the  third  time,  there  be- 
ing litUe  hope  that  he  will  be  therein  reformed,  then 
excommunicated,  and  so  remain  until  he  be  reformed. 
And  likewise,  if  any  of  the  said  fathers,  moUiors,  mas- 
ters, or  mistresses,  children,  servants,  or  apprentices, 
shall  neglect  their  duties  as  the  one  sort  in  not  causing 
them  to  come,  and  the  other  in  refusing  to  learn,  as 
aforesaid,  let  them  be  suspended  by  tiieir  ordinaries  (if 
they  be  not  children),  and  if  they  so  persist  by  tiie 
space  of  a  month,  then  let  them  be  excommunicated. 
And  by  the  rubric,  the  curate  of  every  parish  shall 
diligentiy,  upon  Sundays  and  holydays,  after  the  sec- 
ond lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in  the  church,  in- 
struct and  examine  so  many  children  of  the  parish  sent 
unto  him  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of 
the  Catechism.  And  all  fatiiers  and  mothers,  masters 
and  dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  and 
apprentices  (who  have  not  learned  their  Catechism)  to 
come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  and  obe- 
diently to  hear,  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such 
thne  as  they  have  learned  all  that  therein  is  appoint- 
ed for  them  to  learn.**  These  careful  rules,  however, 
have  become  nearly  a  dead  letter.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  xxviiith  Canon  (of  1882)  enjoins 
that "  the  ministers  of  this  Church  who  have  charge  of 
parishes  or  cures  shall  not  only  be  diligent  in  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  Catechism,  but  shall  also,  by 
stated  catechetical  lectures  and  instruction,  be  diligent 
in  informing  the  youth  and  others  in  the  doctrines, 
constitution,  and  liturgy  of  the  Church.**  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  makes  it  the  *'  duty  of  preach- 
ers to  see  that  the  Catechism  is  used  in  Sunday-schools 
and  families,  to  preach  to  the  children,  and  to  publicly 
catechize  them  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  at  public 
meetings  appointed  for  that  purpose'*  {DiscipUne,  part 
V,  §  2).  "  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  each  preacher, 
in  his  report  to  each  Quarterly  Conference,  to  state  to 
what  extent  he  has  publicly  or  privately  catechized  the 
children  of  his  charge*'  (part  il,  chap,  ii,  §  17).  '*  At 
the  age  often  years,  or  earlier,  the  preacher  in  charge 
shall  organize  the  baptized  children  of  the  church  into 
classes,  and  appoint  suitable  leaders,  male  or  female, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  them  in  class  once  a 
week,  and  instruct  them  in  the  nature,  design,  and  obli- 
gation of  baptism,  and  the  truths  of  religion  necessary 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation"  (part  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2). 
The  Presbyterian  Church  makes  catechizing  '*one  of 
the  ordinances  in  a  particular  church*'  (Form  o/Gov- 
emmeniy  ch.  vii),  and  enjoins  the  duty  in  its  Directory 
for  WorsMpj  ch.  i,  §  6 ;  also  ch.  ix,  §  1 :  "  CTiildren 
bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  baptism,  are  under  the  inspection  and 
government  of  the  Church,  and  are  to  be  taught  the 
Catechism,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er." In  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  each  pastor  is 
bound  to  expound  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the 
Classis  is  bound  to  see  that  '*  the  catechizing  of  children 
and  youth  are  faithfully  attended  to"  (Constiiution,  ch 
i,  art.  iii,  §  8).  The  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
churches,  not  only  by  their  traditions,  but  also  by 
Church  law,  are  bound  to  fidelity  in  catechization. 

8.  Literature, — ^The  science  of  Catechetics  was  treated 
by  Hyperius,  De  Catechesi  (1570;  ed.  Schmidt,  Helmst. 
1704,  8vo);  Dietrich,  Institt.  Catechet,  (IGU) ;  Alstedi- 
us,  Theohffia  Cateehetica  (Hanover,  1616,  4to) ;  Ram- 
bach,  WohkmterrichUter  Catechet  (Jena,  1727,  and  Lips. 


1786, 8vo).  Dr.  WatU  gave  an  impetus  to  Catechetics 
by  his  Diicourte  on  Inttruction  by  CaieckUm  (London, 
1728 ;  Works,  ed.  of  1812,  vol.  v),  in  which  he  explained 
the  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  gav« 
two  smaller  Catechisms.  A  thorough  work  on  this 
branch  of  theology,  in  English,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 
The  relation  of  the  Catechism  and  of  catechetical  in- 
struction to  the  Church  and  to  baptism  has  not  beea 
made  so  prominent  in  the  English-speaking  churches 
as  in  the  German.  On  minor  points,  espedaUy  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  Church,  Bingham  and  other  English 
writers  have  done  well.  Both  for  the  history  and  the> 
or}'  of  Catechetics  in  general,  our  chief  references  must 
be  to  Grerman  writers.  Among  them  are,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  Langemack,  Hiitoria  Caleehefioa 
(8  vols.  1729-40);  Walch,  &idktung  in  die  cateehet- 
isihe  hutorie,  etc.  (1752) ;  Kdcher,  ExnteUung  in  «Ue  cat- 
echeiische  Theologie  (1752);  the  same,  IxU,  Getckidae  <L 
pdpstUchen  Kirche- (17 58);  the  same,  koL  Ges.  d.  reform. 
Kirche  (1756) ;  the  same,  kai.  Gesckichie  d,  Waldtiuer^ 
tt.  a.  Secten  (1768— the  four  books  constituting  a  bodj- 
of  Catechetical  science).  Of  more  or  less  Rationalistic 
tendencies  are  the  following:  Schuler,  GetchidUe  dSes 
kat,  Rd'tgiontunierrichis  utUer  der  ProtestasUen  bis  1762 
(Halle,  1802);  Gr&ffe,  Lehrbuck  der  aUgem,  KateckeHk 
(on  Kantian  principles,  Gdtting.  1799, 8  vols. ;  1805, 1 
vol.);  Grftffe,  Gnmdriss  der  ailgem,  KatecheHk  (1796, 
8vo).  Of  the  same  school :  Schmid,  katechet.  B<md- 
hueh  (Jena,  2d  ed.  1799-1801) ;  MoUer,  UkrhuSi  d,  Ka^ 
tecketik  (Altona,  2d  ed.  1822,  8vo).  More  evangelical, 
but  yet  resting  on  the  Kantian  philosophy  in  its  Ficb- 
tean  form,  is  Daub,  Lehrbmch  der  Katedtetik  (Frank- 
fort, 1801,  8vo) ;  and  more  practical  are  Schwarz,  Ko" 
techetik  (Gie?sen,  1819,  8vo);  Hamisch  (Halle,  1828); 
Hoffman,  katechetik  (1841).  Since  the  modification  of 
German  theology  through  Schleiennacher*s  infloence, 
a  still  better  class  of  works  has  appeared,  among  which 
are  Palmer,  evangd,  Kaie<ketik  (1844;  4th  ed.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Kraussold,  Katechetik  (1848) ;  PUto,  Lehrbvck  d. 
KatecheHk  (Leipe.  1858, 12mo);  Pnchta,  Bandbuch  der 
prakt.  Katechese  (1854) ;  Zezschwitz,  System  der  dkrist^ 
Uck-kirchlichen  Katechetik  (Lpz.  1864-66, 2  vols.  8vo,  the 
fullest  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  not  yet  finished). 
In  books  of  practical  theology,  Catechetics,  of  course, 
is  treated  in  its  place.  Among  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers we  name  Galura,  Grundsdtze  d.  wahren  Katechese, 
(Freiburg,  1795) ;  Winter,  Katechetik  (Landshnt,  1816, 
8vo);  Gruber;  Muller;  and  especially  Hirscher,  K€^ 
techetik  (1831,  4th  ed.  Tdbmg.  1840),  whose  compre- 
hensive mind  grasped  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
but  especially  in  its  true  relations  to  the  pastoral  wo^. 
Among  writers  in  English,  see  Cannon,  Pastoral  The^ 
ology,  Lecture  xxxi;  Baxter,  Reformed  Pastor;  Vinet, 
Pastoral  Theology;  Baxter,  The  Teachiftg  of  PamiBes 
(Practical  Works,  vol.  xix) ;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  ii, 
140  sq. ;  Gilly,  Borce  Cateehetica  (London,  1828,  8vo); 
Doddridge  On  Preaching,  Lecture  xvii ;  Farindon,  8er- 
mons,  iv,  201 ;  Quarterly  Renew,  March,  1848;  Prmco- 
ton  Review,  xxi,  59 ;  Evangelical  Review,  i,  221 ;  Arden, 
Manual  of  Catechetical  Instruction  (High-church ;  Lon- 
don, 1851, 12mo) ;  Green,  Ashbel,  Lectures  on  the  Shorter 
Catechism  (Phila,  1841,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Alexander,  A-, 
Duty  of  Catechetical  Instruction  (Presbyter.  Tract  Soc) ; 
Ramsay,  Catechetical  Instruction  (Churdi  of  England ; 
Lond.  1851, 18mo) ;  Aids  to  Catechetical  TeaMng  (Lcmd. 
1848, 12mo) ;  Bather,  AH  of  Catechizing  (revised  by  au- 
thor, N.  T.  1847).  Catechetical  hints  may  be  found  in 
many  books  on  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class  teach- 
ing ;  in  periodicals,  such  as  The  Catechumen^s  Reporter 
(Lond.) ;  and  in  the  various  expositions  of  the  differ- 
ent Church  Catechisms.  Also  Clarisse,  Encydopte^ 
Theolqgioa,  §  99;  Siegel,  Bandbwk  der  christ,^kirdL 
AUerthUmer,  i,  840  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Encyklqpddie,  §  99; 
Pelt,  Theolog.  EnryUopadie,  §  103;  Herzog,  Real^En^ 
cyklopadie,  vii,  441 ;  Winer,  Theolog,  IMeraturf  Walch, 
BibHotheca  Theologica,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv. 
Cateohiam  (in  the  ecclesiastical  sense),  a  book  of 
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Cfaristum  instmction,  pnt  forth  under  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  for  the  oral  instruction  of  children  and 
proeelytes.  Generallj,  at  the  present  day,  the  Cate- 
chism is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

I.  7%e  mane  Oaieckitm. — ^The  name  is  derived  from 
Kttnixt'ta  (see  Catschbtics,  1).  In  its  existing  sense 
it  probably  originated  with  Luther.  In  the  early  ages 
the  catechumens  (q.  v.)  were  taught  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  certain  rudiments  of  doctrine  (Bing- 
ham, Oriff,  £cde9.  bk.  x,  ch.  1,  §  6).  Cyril  (f  886) 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (f  894)  wrote  what  would  now 
in  substance  be  called  Catechisms,  as  did  Augustine 
0430)  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  See  Catbghbt- 
IC8.  But  in  Augustine's  use,  the  word  Catechism 
means  the  act  of  preparatory  instruction  through  which 
the  catechumens  went  before  baptism.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  Kero  of  St.  Gall  (8th  century)  published  the 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  German,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  and  ignorant  people.  Wicliffe  also 
did  the  same  in  English,  adding  the  Decalog}ie.  But 
Luther  first  gave  the  name  Catechism  (1526)  to  the 
som  of  Christian  knowledge  made  up  for  elementary 
ins^ttction  into  a  book.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  term  "Catechism"  had  been  used  by  the  Wal- 
denses  before  Luther's  time  in  the  same  sense.  See 
Zezschwitz,  Die  Kakdiimm  der  Waidenser  imd  bdkr 
mi9ehm  BrOder  (ErUngen,  1863^  8vo). 

II.  Tkeprinc^  Cateckisms,—!.  Luthenm.—ln  1520 
Lather  published  his  first  Short  Catechism,  containing 
a  short  form  of  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  but  his  experience  of  the  gross  igno- 
nnoe  of  the  people  in  religious  things,  especially  as 
seen  by  him  in  Ids  visitations  of  1527,  led  him  to  pre- 
pare Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms,  which  afterwards 
found  a  place  among  the  symbolical  books  or  stand- 
ards of  the  Lutheran  churches.  They  are  to  be  found 
hi  Hase,  JJbri  JSymboUci  Ecdes,  Ltdkercmm  (Lips.  1846), 
where  a  brief  Bketch  of  their  history  b  given ;  also  in 
Ftancke,  Ub.  Symb,  Eceht,  LutherancB  (Lips.  1847). 
Translations  in  German  and  English  are  abundant. 
The  Cateekumui  Major  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
dergy  and  schoohnasters,  the  Minor  for  the  use  of 
tilie  people  and  the  children.  The  Formtda  Concordia 
calk  these  Catechisms  **  quasi  laicorum  Biblia,  in  qui- 
bos  omnia  ilia  breviter  oomprehenduntUr  quas  in  sacra 
Scriptura  ftialus  tractantur"  (Pars  I,  §  5 ;  also  Pars  II, 
§  8).  The  Smaller  Catechism  is  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer ;  the  Larger  is  not.  Th6  contents  of 
the  Smallo'  are :  Prefoce ;  Chap.  I.  The  Decalogue ; 
Chap.  IL  The  Apostles'  Creed ;  Chap.  III.  The  Lord's 
Prayer;  Chap.  IV.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  Chap. 
V.  The  Lord's  Supper;  Appendix  1.  Morning  and 
Bvening  Devotion ;  App.  2.  Blessing  and  Grace  at  Ta- 
ble ;  App.  8.  The  Home  Table  (containing  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  ethics).  This  arrangement  of  topics  is  fol- 
lowed also  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (omitting  the  ap- 
pendices), but  more  amply  treated.  The  German 
charches  still  use  Luther's  Catechism  generally,  but 
not  without  opposition.  See  Zezschwitz,  System  der 
ckri^SMdrckUeken  KatecheUh  (Lelpeig,  1864,  1866,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Nitzsch, /7ra£<.  Theol.  II,  1, 191,  and  Jahr- 
ykher/ir  deuUche  Thecioffie,  x,  II,  895  sq.  For  the 
various  editions  of  Luther's  Catechisms,  and  the  works 
wrkten  upon  them,  see  Walch,  BibUotheca  Tkeoiogioc^  i, 
462  sq. ;  Winer,  theoL  LitercOur,  pt.  xi,  pt.  xxvii. 

2.  Beformed,—(l.)  Geneva  Cofecftim.— Calvin  drew 
op  a  Catechism  hi  French  in  1586 ;  in  Lathi,  1538  (the 
Cateehinuu  Geneventie),  This  was  revised  and  pub- 
lished m  French  m  1541,  and  in  Latin,  1545.  Its  heads 
•re,  1.  Doctrine,  or  Truth  (the  Apostles'  Creed) ;  2. 
Duty  (the  Decalogue) ;  8.  Prayer  (Lord's  Prayer) ;  4. 
The  Word;  5.  The  Sacraments.  Appended  is  a  form 
for  pnblic  prayer  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
OMitB  (see  Calvini  Opera,  Geneva,  1617,  voL  xv,  p.  12 
•q* ;  Augnsti,  Oorpm  JJSbr,  affmbolicor.  460  sq.).  It  was 
^PMdily  translated  into  other  languages,  and  adopted 
in  the  Befoimed  churches  of  Switzerland,  France^  Eng- , 


land,  Scotland,  Hungary,  and  the  Netheriands.  As 
late  as  1578  it  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England.  See  Kdcher,  katechei.  Gesch. 
der  r^orm,  Kirchey  Jena,  1756,  8vo,  210  sq. ;  Bonar, 
Cateckienu  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  (Lond.  1866). 

(2.)  Heidilberff,^The  most  important  of  the  Reform- 
ed Catechisms  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  compiled  by  Cas- 
par Olevianus  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  at  the  request 
of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  III,  and  pub- 
lished at  Heidelberg  in  1562.  After  its  approval  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort  (q.  v.),  it  became  one  of  the  symbol- 
ical books  of  the  Beformed  Church  of  Holland,  as  well 
as  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  may  be  found 
in  Latin  in  Augusti,  Liifr.  SymboUcor,  532  sq. ;  in  Eng- 
lish in  many  separate  editions.  The  best  English  ver- 
sion is  the  Tercentenary  (N.Y.  4to,  1863) ;  the  best  Ger- 
man ed.  is  that  of  Schaff  (Phila.  1866, 18mo).  In  view 
of  the  special  importance  of  this  Catechism,  it  is  treated 
in  a  separate  article.    See  Heidblbebo  Cateohism. 

8.  Ckurch  of  England.— We  give  the  following  ac- 
count from  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  chap,  v : 

'*  Previously  to  1661  the  Catechism  was  inserted  in 
the  Order  of  Confirmation.  The  title  in  the  Prayer- 
books  of  Edward  Y I  and  Elizabeth  was.  Confirmation, 
wherein  ie  contained  a  Catechism  for  Children ;  and  in 
1604,  The  Order  of  Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands 
upon  ddldren  bajiized,  and  able  to  render  an  account  of 
^eir  faith,  cuxording  to  the  Catechism  following ;  with  a 
farther  title  to  the  Catechism  itself,  that  is  to  say.  An  In^ 
struotion  to  be  learned  of  every  Child  before  he  be  brought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,  The  insertion  in  the 
prayer-book  of  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the 
elements  of  the  Christian  fSaith  and  practice  belongs  to 
the  Reformation.  English  versions  and  expositions 
I  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  had  existed  in  early 
I  times.  But  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  it  ap- 
I  pears  that  these  elements  wero  by  no  means  generally 
,  known.  The  origin  of  the  rubrics  about  catechizing 
may  be  referred  to  the  injunctions  issued  in  1586  and 
1538  (Strype,  Ecd,  Mem.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  42),  which  or- 
dered the  curates  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er, the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  sentence 
by  sentence,  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  and  to  make 
all  persons  recite  them  when  they  came  to  confession 
(Burnet,  Hist.  Ref  iv,  101,  ed.  Nares  [Records,  book  iii, 
No.  xi]).  As  soon  as  a  book  of  service  was  prepared,  a 
Catechism  was  placed  in  it,  that  the  exposition  of  these 
Christian  elements  might  not  depend  on  the  care  or 
ability  of  the  curates.  This  manual  still  remains  in 
the  Prayer-book,  with  only  a  few  verbal  alt^ations, 
and  the  addition  of  an  explanation  of  the  sacraments 
in  1604.  The  composition  of  this  latter  part  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  bishop  Overall,  who  was  the  prolo- 
cutor of  the  Convocation,  and  at  that  time  dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  It  was  added  by  royal  authority,  *  by  way  of 
explanation,'  in  compliance  with  the  wish  which  the 
Puritans  had  expressed  at  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  (Cardwell,  Conf  p.  187),  and,  with  two  emenda- 
tions, was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Convocation  and 
Parliament  in  1661. 

"  An  intention  was  formed,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  to  have  also  another  authorized  Cate- 
chism for  the  instruction  of  more  advanced  students, 
and  especially  those  in  public  schools,  touching  the 
grounds  of  the  Christian  religion.  -The  original  of  this 
work  is  ascribed  to  Poynet  (Orig.  Lett.  [Park.  Soc] 
Ixxi,  Chehe  to  BuUinger,  June  7, 1553),  who  was  bishop 
of  Winchester  during  Ciardiner's  deprivation.  It  was 
published  in  Latin  and  in  English  in  1553,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  approval  of  Cranmer,  and  also 
of  the  Convocation  which  sanctioned  the  Articles  in 
1552  (see  it  reprinted  in  bishop  Randolph's  .£^racA«rKliofi 
Theologietim,  vol.  i.  Both  the  English  and  Latm  edi- 
tions are  reprinted  hi  Liturgies,  etc.,  ofEdw.  VI  [Park. 
Soc.]).  It  seems,  however,  that  this  was  not  consider- 
ed quite  satisfactory ;  nor  was  it  able  to  supplant  the 
many  similar  compilations  of  the  foreign  Reformen, 
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which  were  adopted  by  many  teechen,  and  occasioned 
much  complaint  as  to  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  of 
religious  instruction  (see  Uardwick's  Hist,  of  the  ArU" 
dei,  p.  108  sq.).  Of  foreign  Catechisms  there  were 
the  Catechism  of  Erasmus  (1547),  ordered  to  be  used  in 
Wincliester  College  and  elsewhere;  the  Smaller  and 
Lu^^  Catechisms  of  Calvm  (1538  and  1545),  that  of 
CEcolampadius  (1545),  Leo  Judas  (1558)i  and  more  es- 
pecially Bullinger  (1559).  Even  in  1578,  when  the 
exclusive  use  of  Nowell's  Catechisms  had  been  enjoin- 
ed in  the  canons  of  1571,  those  of  Calvin,  Bullinger, 
and  others  were  still  ordered  by  statute  to  be  used  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  (see  Cardwell,  Doc.  Ann.  i, 
800,  note).  Hence  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  in 
15&  that,  besides  the  Catechism  for  children  who  were 
to  be  confirmed,  another  somewhat  longer  should  be 
devised  for  communicants,  and  a  third,  in  Latin,  for 
schools.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Dean  Kowell 
was  employed  upon  such  a  Catechism,  taking  Poynet's 
as  his  groundwork ;  so  that  it  was  completed  before 
the  meeting  of  Convocation  (Nov.  U,  1562),  by  which 
it  was  approved  and  amended,  but  not  formally  sanc- 
tioned, apparently  because  it  was  treated  as  part  of  a 
larger  design,  which  was  not  realized,  viz.  to  publish 
Nowell's  Catechism,  the  Articles,  and  JewelVs  Apology 
in  one  book  '  by  common  consent  to  be  authorized,  as 
containing  true  doctrine,  and  enjoined  to  be  taught  to 
the  youth  in  the  universities  and  grammar-schools 
throughout  the  realm.'  The  Catechism,  therefore,  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1570,  when  it  was  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  archbishops,  and  appeared  in  several 
forms,  in  Latin  and  in  English.  The  Larger  CaUckigmy 
in  Latin,  intended  to  be  used  in  places  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, is  reprinted  in  Bp.  Randolph's  EntUnd,  Tkeo- 
logicum^  voL  iL  Its  title  is  '  Catechismus,  sive  prima 
institutio,  disciplinaque  pietatis  Christians,  latine  ex- 
plicata.'  In  the  same  year  it  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Norton.  Also  an  abridgment  of  it,  called  the 
Shorter  or  the  Middle  Catechism,  was  prepared  by 
Nowell  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published  a 
third,  called  the  Smaller  Catechism,  differing  but 
slightly  from  that  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  is  probable  that  Overall  abridged  the  questions  and 
answers  on  the  Sacraments  from  this  Catechism  (see 
Churton's  Life  ofNotceUy  p.  188  sq. ;  Lathbury,  Hist, 
of  Convoc.  p.  167  sq.)."  Cranmer's  Catechism  was  re- 
printed, London,  1829, 8vo. 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Cate- 
chism are,  Nicholson  (Bp.),  An  ExpoiUlon  oftkt  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  (2d  ed.  Oxf.  1844, 8vo) ; 
Bcveridge  (Bp.),  Church  Catechism  Explained  (12mo) ; 
Nixon  (F.  R.),  LectureSj  Historical^  Dodrinal^  and  Prac- 
tical,  on  the  CaiedUsm  of  the  Church  of  England  (8d  ed. 
Lond.  1847,  8vo);  Fitzgerald  (A.  D.),  Short  Lectures  on 
the  Church  Caiechkm  (12mo) ;  James  (J.),  A  Comment 
on  the  Church  Caiechism  and  Occasional  Offices,  or  the- 
Mother's  Help  (Lond.  1842, 12mo) ;  Seeker  (Arp.),  Lec- 
tures on  the  Church  Catechism  (12mo) ;  Burnet's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Church  Catechism  (8vo).  John  Wesley  says 
of  it :  **Our  Church  Catechism  is  utterly  improper  for 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old"  {Works,  N.  Y,  ed. 
vii,  170). 

4.  Pretbgterian  Church.^ The  Wettmintter  Cate- 
(AismSy  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  con- 
stitute the  standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches.  They  were  prepared  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  the  Shorter  Cat- 
echism was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  No- 
vember 5,  1647 ;  the  Larger,  April  5,  1648 ;  and  by 
resolution  of  September  15, 1648,  the  Catechisms  were 
ordered  printed  bg  auihorilg,  for  public  use.  The 
shorter  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  lar^cer,  but  the 
latter  is  an  expansion  of  the  former.  They  were  both 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1648.  The  Shorter  Catechism  **has  been, 
and  stiU  is,  in  almost  universal  use  among  Presbyte- 
rians speaking  the  English  language,  and  to  a  consid- 


erable extent  among  Independents  and  Congregatioo- 
alists  both  in  Britain  and  America.  In  Holland,  also, 
a  translation  of  it  has  been  much  used.  It  is  tov 
generally  regarded,  by  thoee  whose  doctrinal  viewis 
are  in  accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable  compend  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  The  authorship  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Catechisms  has  been  tfae  sub- 
ject of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  authorship  of  the 
first  drafts  of  them,  it  being  admitted  tliat  they  wei« 
prepared  with  great  care  by  committees  of  the  Aaeem- 
bly.  But  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  their  au- 
thorship is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  these  committeea, 
and  that,  like  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  many. 
From  discoveries  recently  made  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  it 
seems  proWble  that  at  least  the  plan  or  scheme  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Pafaner** 
(Chambers,  s.  v.). 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Catecliisins ;  the 
latest  arp  those  of  the  Presbgterian  Board  of  PMica- 
tion  (Philadelphia).  They  teach  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ology. Among  the  many  commentaries  on  the  Cat- 
echisms, we  name  Green  (Ashbel),  Lectures  on  ike 
Shorter  Catechiem  (Phila.  1841, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Belpage, 
Exposition  of  the  Assemblg's  Catechism  (Lond.  2  vols. 
12mo);  Fbher,  Exposition  of  the  Assemblg*t  Catechism 
(Lond.  1849, 12mo) ;  Paterson,  The  Shorter  CateckiMm 
(Lond.  1841, 12mo);  Vincent,  The  Catechism  ExpUumed 
(Lond.  1848,  18mo) ;  Boyd,  The  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  (N.  Y.  1849, 18mo). 

5.  The  Methodist  ChurcL—In  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  England,  the  Catechisms  in  use  are 
three,  arranged  in  gradation,  for  pupils  of  different 
ages,  by  the  Rer.  Richard  Watson.    They  are  printed 
as  The  Wedegam  Methodist  Cateehiems.    For  many  years 
these  Catechisms  were  used  also  in  tiie  Methodist  EjiB- 
copal  Church  in  tlie  United  States,  together  with  A 
Short  Scriptural  Catechism,  prepared  Uy  the  Rev.  J. 
Edmondson  (?).     In  1848  the  General  Conference  or- 
dered the  preparation  of  a  Church  Catechism,  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kidder  (then  Sun- 
day-school Editor),  who,  with  the  aid  of  other  divines, 
prepared  a  series  of  Catechisms  which  were  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1852.    They 
are  published  as  Catechisms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  No.  1,  2,  8  (New  York,  Methodist  Book  Room). 
The  series  does  not  consist  of  three  separate  Cate- 
chisms, but  of  one,  in  three  stages  of  development,  the 
language  of  the  basis  being  unchanged  in  the  different 
numbers  of  the  series.     No.  1  is  the  Catechism ;  No. 
2  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  Scripture 
proofs  and  illustrations  printed  side  by  side  with  the 
several  questions  and  answers ;  No.  8  expands  the  an- 
swers of  No.  1  and  the  proofe  of  No.  2  into  something 
like  a  system  of  Ctiristian  doctrine  in  a  condensed 
form.     The  Catechism  proper  is  taken  up  section  by 
section,  and  a  summarg  is  given,  in  comprehensive  lan- 
guage, of  the  subject-matter  of  each  section.    Then 
follow  an  analysis  of  the  section,  a  number  of  explan- 
atory and  practical  questions,  and  a  set  of  definitions. 
The  outline  of  topics  is  as  follows :  I.  God  :  §  1.  His 
Nature  and  Attributes ;  §  2.  The  Persons  of  God.    II. 
CasATioN:  §  1.  The  World;  §  2.  Man.     III.  Mas's 
Fall  and  Sinful  State  :  §  1.  Sin ;  §  2.  Guilt,  Prev- 
alence, and  Consequences  of  Sin.     lY.  Salyatiov: 
§  1.  The  Source  and  Grounds  of  Salvation,  viz.;  The 
Love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  Redemption  through 
Christ ;  §  2.  Conditions  of  Salvation ;  §  8.  The  Fruits 
and  Extent  of  Salvation.  V .  Tub  Means  of  Grace  : 
§  1.  The  Church  and  Ministry;  §  2.  The  Sacraments: 
(1.)  Baptism;  (2.)  The  Lord's  Supper;  §  8.  The  Word 
of  God  and  Prayer.    V I.  God's  Law  :  Duties  to  God 
and  Man.     YII.  Of  Death,  Judgment,  and  Etbbp 
NiTT.   Appendix  :  The  Beatitudes ;  The  Lord's  Pray- 
er; The  Ten  Commandments;  The  Apostles'  Creed; 
Baptismal  Covenant;  Examples  of  layers  for  the 
Young. 
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6L  The  Chwrck  of  IUme,~-ln  the  Church  of  Borne  |  Cateohist,  i.  e.  cakchiur,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
the  Tridentlne  Catechism  {CaiechUmm  Romanui)  is  a  sense,  one  who  teaches  religion  to  children,  or  ueo- 
book  of  STmbolical  authority.  It  was  prepared  in  phjtes,  catechetically.  For  the  derivation,  see  Cat- 
obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  echbtics,  1.  (1.)  At  first  it  was  the  office  of  the 
24,  de  Ref.  c  7),  by  archbishop  Leonardo  Marino,  bishop  to  prepare  the  catechumens  for  baptism,  as  well 
bishop  iEgidios  Foecarrari,  and  the  Portuguese  Do-  as  to  admit  them  into  the  Church  by  that  sacrament, 
minican  Frandfloo  Fnreiro,  with  the  aid,  as  later  writ-  ;  But  in  course  of  time  it  became  impossible  for  the 
era  (e.  g.  Tiraboeohi)  conclude,  of  Muzio  Calini,  arch-  ;  bishops  to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  this  part  of 
bishop  of  Zara ;  revised  by  caidinals  Borromeo,  Sbrlet,  !  their  work,  and  consequently  they  transferred  it  to 
and  Antonian ;  and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V.  It  such  presbyters  and  deacons  as  they  deemed  compe- 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1566,  the  Latin  version  be-  tent  to  the  undertaking.  They  were  called  eatecheia; 
uig  either  by  Panlus  Manutius  or  Poggianus.  The  and  their  employment  was  considered  peculiarly  hon- 
Cmmcfl  of  Trent  had  ordered  (L  c.)  that  the  Cate-  '  orable,  as  requiring  the  possession  and  use  of  eminent 
chism,  when  prepared,  should  **  be  faithAilly  trans- !  talents  and  qualifications.  But  there  never  was  a 
lated  into  the  vernacular  languages,  and  expounded  |  separate  office  or  order  of  catechists  in  the  Church ; 
to  the  people  by  all  pastors.'*  It  was  subs^uently  { the  work  was  only  a  ftinction,  assigned,  as  need  arose, 
approved  by  special  bulls,  and  adopted  by  votes  of  i  to  persons  capable  of  it  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  andChry- 
provincial  synods  in  the  various  Roman  Catholic  coun-  !  sostom  (Horn.  21  ad  popul.  Antioch.)  were  originally 
tries.     It  consists  of  four  parts :  the  Apostles*  Creed,  '  catechists.     They  were  sometunes  called  by  a  figura- 

"     "      "   ~  i  tive  name,  vauroXoyoh  that  is,  those  whose  office  it 

I  was  to  admit  passengers  to  the  ship,  and  contract  with 
\  them  for  the  &re.     The  Church,  by  a  well-known  fig- 


the  Sacraments,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
It  is  one  of  the  standards  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  the  Jesuits  deny  its  sjrmbolical  author- 
ity. Hdhler  refuses  to  it  the  character  of  a  *'  public 
confession,"  bat  admits  "the  great  authority  which 
undoubtedly  belon:^  to  it"  (Symboiismj  Introduction, 
p.  105;  see  also  Elliott,  Delineation  ofBomcemm^  bk.  i, 
ch.  i;  Cramp,  Texi-bodk  of  Popery^  ch.  xxii).  The 
Catechism  is  not  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  children, 
but  is  a  mannal  for  the  use  of  pastors.     It  was  not 


nre,  was  compared  to  a  ship;  the  bishop  was  6  wpa>- 
p€wc,  the  pilot;  the  presbyters,  oi  vaitraiy  the  mariners; 
the  deacons,  ol  roixapxoti  the  chief  rowen;  the  cate- 
chists, ol  vavToXSyoi,  It  was  properly  the  catechists' 
duty  to  show  the  catechumens  the  contract  they  were 
to  make,  and  the  conditions  they  were  to  perform,  in 
order  to  their  admittance  into  the  Christian  ship. 


originally  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  but  ;  The  deaconesses  were  also  catechists  to  the  more  Ig- 
>  of  the  later  editions  took  that  shape.     There  is    norant  and  rustic  women-catechumens,  whicti  proves 


an  Eo^ish  translation  by  Dr.  Donovan,  of  Bfaynooth 
College  (Dublin,  1829 ;  Baltimore,  n.  d.  8vo).  Cramp 
remarks  of  this  translatkm  that  it  *' suppresses  or  al- 
tera such  passages  as  express  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
popery  in  too  open  and  undisguised  a  manner,"  and 
furnishes  prooft  of  tlie  charge  {Text-book  of  Popery^ 
p.  430).    Besides  the  Catechismus  Romanm^  numerous 


that  catechists  were  not  necessarily  of  the  clerical  or- 
der. Origen,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
consequently  when  incapable  of  being  ordained  a  dea- 
con, was  appointed  a  catechist  (Eusebius,  Hiet,  EccU$, 
vi,  3). 

(2.)  In  the  modem  churdies,  ministers  are  generally 
required  by  Church  law  to  be  catechists  (i.  e.  for  the 


other  Catechisms  have  appeared  within  the  Church  of    instruction  of  children) ;  and  since  the  growth  of  the. 


Rome  flrom  time  to  time.  The  most  unpo-tant  are  those 
of  Canisius  (q.  v.),  the  Jesuit  (1554  ani  1566),  which 
lure  been  largely  used  flrom  that  time  to  this,  espe- 


Sunday-school  (q.  v.),  the  Sunday-school  teachers  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  all  catechists. — Farrar,  Eecke,  Diet,  s. 
Bingham,  Orig,  Eede$,  bk.  iii,  ch.  x ;  Coleman, 


dally  m Germany ;  and  that  of  Bellarmine  (1608),  and    Ckr%ttianAntiq,iih,rry%^\  KxtLuae,  De  Catechetit prim' 


oi  Bossnet  (1687).     On  recent  Roman  Catholic  Cate- 
chisms, as  compared  with  Canisius,  see  T^oologisehe  I 
QfiJrtaUd^Jl,  1863,  III,  p.  448. 

7.  The  Greek  Church,  —  Palmer  (in  Herzog,  Real- 
Emstfldop,  s.  V.  Katechismus)  remarks  that  the  only  j 
Chordi  without  an  authorized  Catechism  is  the  Greek 
Church.    But  a  Catechism  prepared  by  Hogilas,  me-  | 


iOvcB  ecckiia  (Lips.  1704) ;  Siegel,  AUerihSmer,  p.  840. 
•  CateohumeuStin  the  ancient  Church,  candidates 
for  baptism,  who  were  placed  under  a  course  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  order  to  their  admission  into  the 
Church.  For  the  derivation,  see  Catechetic^  1. 
They  are  classed  by  ancient  writers  as  members  of  the 
Church,  but  the  lowest  order  of  members  (e.  g.  Origen, 


tropoUtan  of  EUew  (1|S42),  was  recognised  l^  a  synod    Eusebius,  Jerome ;  cited  by  Bingham,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii). 


of  Jerusalem  (1672)  as  a  standard* 

8.  Sodmcm, — 1.  The  Craoooian  Catechism  was  drawn 
up  b^  Schomann,  1574,  for  the  Polish  churches ;  it  is 
nude  up  chiefly  of  verses  of  Scripture.  2.  The  Cate- 
chism of  FoMMtiu  Socinm  was  published  at  Raoovia, 
1S18,  hi  an  nnfiniahed  form,  owing  to  the  death  of  So- 
ctnos,  under  the  title  Chriet.-ReSff,  breviesima  inttitutio, 
etc  8.  The  Saanfian  Caiechismij  larger  and  smaller, 
composed  by  Moecorovins,  a  Polish  nobleman,  and 


1.  Names.  —  Besides  the  name  catechumens,  they 
were  called  candidates  (cctndld*)^  because  they  were  ac- 
customed to  appear  dressed  in  white  on  their  admission 
to  the  Church.  They  were  also  called  novUiati,  th- 
rones Deif  rudesj  ineipientes  (e.  g.  by  Tertullian,  De  Pes- 
niteat.  c.  vi. ;  and  by  Augustine,  De  Fide  ad  Catechum, 
Ub.  ii,  cap.  i). 

2.  Admission  to  the  Catechumenate, — Heathens  were 
admitted  to  the  catechumenate  by  the  imposition  of 


Scfamalz,  a  Sodnian  minister  (Latin,  Racovia,  1609,    hands  and  prayer,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.    The 


12mo;  new  ed.  by  Crellius,  1630,  4to;  and  another, 
vith  refutation,  by  CEder,  Frankfort  and  Leips.  1789, 
8w;  Eni^h  translation  by  Rees,  Lond.  1818,  with 
pre&ce,  treating  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Cate- 
chism). 

There  have  been  many  Catechisms  prepared  by  in- 
dividuals and  used  in  various  countries  and  churches, 
hot  as  none  of  them  have  been  clothed  with  sjrmboU- 
csl  aothorify,  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them, 


children  of  believers  were  admitted  as  soon  as  they 
were  of  age  to  receive  instruction,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  specific  age  fixed  at  which 
Jewish  and  heathen  converts  were  considered  as  cate- 
chumens. The  greater  part  were  of  adult  age ;  even 
Constantine  the  Great  was  in  this  class.  But  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  not  have  been  baptized. 

8.  Period  of  the  Catedutmenate,— The  time  spent  in 
preparation  varied  according  to  the  usages  of  various 


—Smith's  Hagenbach,  ^st,  ofDoctnnes^  §  226 ;  Shedd,  churches,  and  particukrly  according  to  the  proficiency 
^^  of  Doctrines,  ii,  457-498;  Smith's  Gieseler's  Ch,  of  each  individual.  In  the  ApostoUcal  Constitutions 
^Jwy,  vol.  iv,  §  81;  Augusti,  Corpus  £Abr,  Symbol,  three  years  are  enjoined ;  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis, 
Wor^i.  (Uberf.1827,  8vo);  Winer,  TheoL  LUeratur,  §  A.D.  678,  two  years;  by  that  of  Agatha,  A.D.  606, 
^^▼ii;  Welch,  Bibliotheea  Theologica,  voL  i,  ch.  iv;  I  eight  months.  Sometimes  the  catechumenate  period 
Henog,  RsaUEnqfklopddie,  vii,  454  sq. ;  Zeitschrift  \  was  limited  to  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  Socrates  ob- 
fir  Uthr.  Theobgie^  1865,  p.  800.  ^1  serves  that,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Burgundians,  the 
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F^nch  bifhop  who  converted  them  took  onlj  seven 
days  to  catechise  them,  and  then  baptized  them.  But, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  imminent  death,  the  catechumens 
were  immediately  baptized  with  what  was  called  clin- 
ic baptism.  C}Til  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome  direct  the 
catechumens  to  observe  a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer 
forty  days. 

4.  Clauu  of  CateckmneHi.^They  were  early  divided 
into  separate  classes,  the  number  and  names  of  which 
were  somewhat  different.  The  Greek  canonbts,  fbl- 
lowed  by  Beveridge,  Gave,  and  others,  among  the  mod- 
ems, speak  of  the  dreXiartpoif  the  untnitiated^  and  the 
TfXkartpot^  the  more  adocmced,  Snidas  distinguishes 
them  as  Axpowfuvoi^  suiih  as  were  occupied  in  learn- 
ing, and  (vxofuvoif  such  as  are  engaged  in  devotional 
pursuits.  Bingham  specifies  four  classes :  First,  the 
IKtttBovfifvoi,  or  those  who  were  instructed  privately 
without  the  Ghurch,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  the  Ghurch  for  some  time,  to 
make  them  the  more  eager  and  desirous  of  it.  The 
next  degree  above  these  were  the  dxpoutfuvoi,  audienies, 
cr  hearers.  They  were  so  called  from  being  admitted 
to  hear  sermons  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  Ghurch, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  prayers.  The 
third  sort  of  catechumens  were  the  yowcXi'vovrcc, 
ffetm-Jlectenteiy  or  kneelers,  so  called  because  they  re- 
ceive imposition  of  hands  kneeling  upon  their  knees. 
The  fourth  order  was  the  fiaTrrtJ^Sfuvoi,  ^rtZ6fuvoi^ 
the  compeientet  and  electi,  which  denote  the  immediate 
candidates  of  baptism,  or  such  as  were  appointed  to  be 
baptized  the  next  approaching  festival,  before  which 
strict  examination  was  made  into  their  proficiency  un- 
der the  several  stages  of  catechetical  exercises.  The 
age,  sex,  and  circumstances  of  the  catechumens  were 
duly  observed,  men  of  age  and  rank  not  behig  classed 
with  children  {AntiqtdHes,  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  2). 

6.  Instruction  and  Admitsion  to  the  Church, — ^The  ex- 
ercises of  the  parties  till  their  union  with  "  the  believ- 
ers" were  generally  directed  with  reference  to  their 
preparation  for  baptism.  They  were  required  to  at- 
tend to  various  doctrinal  and  catechetical  instructions, 
to  reading  the  Scriptures,  etc.  One  of  Ghiysostum's 
homilies  (ad  2  Gor.  2)  is  an  exposition  of  the  pray- 
er of  the  Ghurch  for  the  catechumens  (see  Neander, 
Life  of  Chrysottomj  tr.  by  Stapleton,  Appendix  to  voi. 
i).  That  part  of  divine  service  which  preceded  the 
common  prayers  of  the  communicants  at  the  altar,  that 
is,  the  psalmody,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ser- 
mon, etc.  was  called  nmsa  catechumenorttnij  because 
the  catechumens  had  the  liberty  of  being  present  only 
at  this  part  of  the  service.  The  advanced  classes  be- 
fore baptism  were  subjected  to  repeated  examinations, 
and,  in  later  times,  to  a  kind  of  exorcism,  accompanied 
by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  they  received  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  insufflation,  or  the  breathing  of  the 
priest  upon  them.  They  also  passed  many  days  in 
&sting  and  prayer,  and  in  learning  the  Apostles'  Greed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Some  days  before  baptism 
they  were  required  to  wear  a  veil.  Thetr  mode  of  ad- 
mission was  simple.  The  bishop  examined  the  candi- 
date, and,  if  he  was  found  worthy,  enrolled  his  name  in 
the  records  of  the  Ghurch.  The  solemnity  was  con- 
cluded by  prayer,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  by 
the  signing  of  the  cross. 

"  No  such  arrangement  as  the  catechumenate  is  in- 
dicated in  the  New  Testament:  when  an  individual 
professed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist,  he  was  imme- 
diately admitted  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  Ghristianity. 
All  converts  then,  however  they  might  differ  in  their 
knowledge  or  attainments,  were  equally  entitled  to  the 
outward  sign,  as  they  were  to  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  But  when  the  Ghurch  was  augmented  by  the 
accession  to  her  pale  of  large  numbers  from  heathen- 
ism, and  when  her  purity  was  no  longer  guarded  by 
the  presiding  care  of  those  apostles  and  others  who 
possessed  the  power  of  discerning  spirits,  the  custom 
61  deferring  the  admission  of  members  was  adopted,  hi 


order  to  obtain  satisfisctory  evidence  of  their  fitness  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  rank  of  the  disciples.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  primitive  Ghristians  had  taught  them  that 
the  gross  habits  of  idolaters  were  not  at  once  relin- 
quished for  the  pure  and  spiritual  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  multitudes  of  professed  believers  held  their 
faith  by  so  slender  a  tie  that  the  slightest  temptatioo 
plunged  them  again  into  their  former  sensuality.  The 
protracted  inquiry  into  ttie  character  and  views  of  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  Ghurch  was  therdbte 
designed,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  apca- 
taises,  which  had  disturl)ed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Ghurch,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  laudable  desire  of 
instructing  young  and  uninitiated  converts  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ghristian  Ikith." 

In  modem  Ghristian  usage,  the  words  caCecJhaBws, 
catechnmenatef  are  not  found  fai  the  books  of  Ghurch 
law,  except  with  historical  reference  to  the  ancient 
Ghurch.  But  the  things  designated  by  these  terms 
have  always  existed,  and  the  terms  themselves  appear 
likely  (and  very  properly)  to  come  into  use  again,  to 
designate  the  chUdren  of  the  Ghurch  and  their  period 
of  instraction  preparatory  to  confirmation,  in  the 
churches  which  use  that  rite,  and  preparatoiy  to  com- 
munion in  Aill  membership,  in  those  churches  which 
do  not  In  the  Methodist  Ghurch  in  England  the 
t^rm  has  been  revived,  especially  in  the  efibrts  of  the 
Bev.  S.  Jackson  to  estabUsh  a  fixed  method  and  course 
of  instruction  for  young  persons  between  childhood 
and  puberty  (see  the  volumes  of  the  Catechumen*s  Re- 
porter^ London).  The  whole  subject  is  also  carefully 
discussed  by  Zezschwitz,  System  d.  ckriML-hirekL  Ka- 
techeHk  (Leips.  1862,  i,  79  sq.). 

See  the  copious  treatment  of  the  andent  catechume- 
nate by  Bingham,  Origines  Ecdesksy  ch.  x ;  and  Gole- 
man.  Ancient  ChrisHaniiy,  ch.  vii,  sec.  vi,  §  7.  See  also 
Siegel,  Alterthumer,  i,  864  sq. ;  Pfjumer,  De  CaieckMrne- 
nis,  AntiqwB  Ecdesia  (Frankfort  et  Gotha,  1688,  4to); 
Farrar,  Ecdesiam  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Buck,  Theoi,  Lie- 
tionary,  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Church  Hilary,  i,'  805 ;  and  the 
article  Arc  am  Disciplixa. 

Catena  (a  cAom),  in  Biblical  criticism,  is  an  ex- 
position of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  formed  of  col- 
lections from  various  authors.  Thus  we  have  Catena 
of  the  Greek  fathers  by  Procopius,  by  Olympiodoms, 
and  by  Nicephorus,  on  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Poole's  Synopsis  may  be  regarded  as  a  catena 
of  modem  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  The  ancient 
catenas  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  short  scholia, 
or  glosses,  which  it  was  customary  in  manuscripts  of 
the  Scriptures  to  introduce  in  the  margin.  These,  by 
degrees,  were  expanded,  and  passages  frtym  the  homi- 
lies or  sermons  of  the  fathers  were  added.  The  most 
celebrated  catena  is  the  catena  aurena  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, which  was  translated  at  Oxford  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  H.  Newman.  The  subsequent 
conduct  of  Mr.  Newman  has  led  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  attach  some  authority  to  that  work  to  examine 
it  carefolly,  and  the  result  has  been  the  detection  that 
Thomas  Aquinas  has  sometimes  modified  the  quota- 
tions he  has  made  from  the  fothers ;  and  the  whole,  as 
a  commentary,  is  inferior  to  th6  commentaries  of  mod- 
em theologiims  (Farrar,  Eccl,  Did,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ch, 
Dictionary,  s.  v.). 

The  application  of  this  name  to  works  of  this  sort 
has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  in  consequence 
of  the  above  collection  on  the  four  Gospels ;  but  that 
it  is  of  later  invention  appears  from  the  foct  that  the 
older  editions  of  this  work  bear  the  title  of  glosea  om»- 
^MMMi,  according  to  what  was  the  customaiy  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  time,  and  that  Thomas  himself,  in  his  dedL 
cation  to  Pope  Urban  lY ,  calls  his  work  confmua  e7po> 
dtio.  The  early  names  for  these  among  the  Greeks 
were  iinToiJuu  ipfttivHuiv,  wvaytayal  l^riyrfantw,  ox^ 
Xuz  iticb  ha^piitv  IpfitivHuiVf  etc.,  which  are  more 
Justly  descriptive  of  their  contents  than  the  later 
najnes  xp<^^  Ki^aXma  and  attpoL    These  catenje  an 
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of  fifibrent  kinds.  '*  Sometimet  the  words  of  the  ft^ 
then  firom  whom  they  were  compiled  are  presented  in 
t  mutilated  state,  and  not  as  they  were  originally  writ- 
ten. Sometimes  the  bore  exposition  is  given,  without 
the  reasons  by  which  it  is  sapported.  Sometimes  we 
find  Uiat  the  opinions  of  different  writers  are  confoond- 
ed,  that  being  assigned  to  one  which  properly  belongs 
to  another.  By  far  the  greater  number  appear  to  have 
been  hastily  and  negligently  made,  with  so  many 
omisnons,  corruptions,  and  errors  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  on"  (Davidson,  Hermmeut,  p.  156).  All  are  not 
alike  in  the  method  of  their  arrangement,  nor  are  all 
eqaaUr  skilfdlly  or  neatly  arranged.  They  vary,  also, 
according  as  the  writers  from  whom  they  are  drawn 
were  attached  to  the  grammatical,  the  allegorical,  or 
the  dogmatic  principle  of  interpretation;  and  some- 
times tiie  compiler's  own  inclination  in  this  respect 
gives  a  character  to  his  work.  The  use  of  these  cate- 
ne  is,  nevertheless,  considerable,  as  they  preserve  to 
us  many  fhigments  of  Aquila  and  the  other  versions 
of  the  Hexapla ;  as  they  contain  extracts  tram  the 
works  of  interpreters  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  and  as 
they  occasionidly  supply  various  readings. 

The  number  of  these  catenie  is  considerable ;  many 
yet  remain  in  HS.  Of  tlioee  that  have  been  printed 
may  be  mentioned :  Catena  Gr,  Patrum  in  bcatum  Jch^ 
eoUeetore  NicetOy  ed.  Pat  Junius  (London,  1687,  fol.) ; 
Sfmbolarum  in  Mattheewn  tomus  prior  exhibena  CcUenam 
Gr,  Ptitnan  xxi,  edit.  P.  Possinus  (Tolos.  1646,  fol.); 
£jftMi.  tommg  alter  quo  ctmiinetw  Catena  PP,  Gr,  xxx, 
mterpret  Balth.  Corderius  (Tolos.  1647,  fol.);  Caiena 
Gr,  PP,  m  Evang.  §ec,  Marcum  collect  atque  interp. 
P.  Poesinus,  etc.  (Rom.  1673,  foL);  Catena  hv  Gr. 
PP.  m  Lhcom,  qwB  simul  Evangg,  introducit  eapHcatio- 
rvm,  hc9  et  iatinitate  donata,  etc.  a  B.  Corderio,  Antw. 
1628,  fbl.) ;  CcUena  PP,  Gr,  m  Joannem  ex  antiqidss. 
Or.  coSce  in  iMcem^  ed.  a  B.  Corderio  (Antw.  1680,  fol.) ; 
Caieaa  Gr,  PP.  in  Nov.  Test.  ed.  J.  A.  Cramer  (Oxon. 
1844,  8  vols.  8vo).  To  this  class  belong  also  the  com- 
mentaries of  Theophylact,  Eutbymius  Zigabonus,  (Ecu- 
menius,  Andreas,  Arethas,  Bede,  Aquinas,  etc. 

The  introduction  of  this  class  of  commentaries  has 
been  assigned  to  Olympiodoms  by  Wolf  and  others, 
but  this  cannot  be  substantiated;  still  less  can  the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  ascribe  it  to  Procopius 
Gaza.  It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  compiling 
from^he  great  teachers  of  the  Church  grow  up  gradu- 
ally in  the  later  and  less  enlightened  ages,  partly  ttom 
a  feeling  of  veneration  fbr  these  earlier  and  brighter 
laminaries,  partly  fhmi  inability  to  furnish  anything 
original  on  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  was  a  season  of 
nl^t,  when  those  who  sought  after  truth  felt  that  even 
reflected  lights  were  a  great  blessing  (see  Simon,  Hi$t, 
CriL  de»  prmc,  Commentateurt  de  N,  T,  c.  80,  Ittigius 
de  hibHotkeeis  et  catenit  patrum  [Lips.  1708] ;  Fabricius, 
BibL  Gr.  vii,  p.  728;  J.  CWolfius,  Exercitatio  in  cat, 
PP.  Gr,  reprinted  in  Cramer's  Catena  in  N,  Test,  i ; 
Noeseelt,  De  Cat.  PP.  Gr.  in  N,  T,  lOpusc.  Ui,  825  sq.]; 
Crsmer's  PrafaHo  to  his  edition  of  the  Catene).— Kit- 
to,  Cydopadiay  s,  v.     See  Commkktart. 

Caterpillar  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  two  Heb.  words:  1.  Invariably  of  V'^Gn,  chasil'(oc- 
can  1  Kings  viii,  87;  2  Chron.  vi,  28;  Psa.  Ixxvlii, 
48;  Isa.  xxxiii,  4;  Joel  i,  4;  ii,  26);  2.  Occasionally 
(Psa.  cv,  84;  Jer.  li,  14,  27)  of  pbj,  ye'fcA,  elsewhere 
"canker-worm"  (q.  v.). 

The  English  word  caterpliUar  belongs  strictly  to  the 
lanm  of  the  genus  Lepidoptera,  and  more  especially  to 
the  Isrvs  of  a  section  of  it,  the  PapUiomdcB,  It  is, 
however,  fiar  from,  proved  that  the  chasil  is  any  species 
of  caterpillar.  The  root  bon,  chasal\  signifies  to 
**cottsnme"  or  *' devour,"  and  it  is  especially  used  to 
denote  the  ravages  of  the  locust  (Deut  xxviii,  88). 
The  word  fig<nrxpQ^  by  which  it  is  fluently  rendered 
in  the  Sept,  firom  ppttHncu,  **  I  eat  up,"  conveys  also 
the  idea  of  ravenoosness.    The  Arabic  and  Syriac 


terms  also  indicate  a  creature  whose  chief  characteris- 
tic is  voracity,  and  this  attaches  to  all  the  species  of 
locusts.  The  ancients,  indeed,  concur  in  referring  the 
word  to  the  locust  tribe  of  insects,  but  are  not  agreed 
whether  it  signifies  any  particular  ipedes  of  locust,  or 
is  the  name  for  any  of  those  stales  or  tranrformatUms 
through  which  the  locust  passes  firom  the  egg  to  the 
perfect  Insect  The  Latin  fathers  take  it  to  mean  the 
larva  of  the  locust,  and  the  Greek  understand  it  as  the 
name  of  an  adult  locust  The  Latins  give  the  name 
hruckus  to  the  young  locust  before  it  has  wings,  call  it 
attelabus  when  it  begins  to  fly,  and  locusta  when  it  is 
tally  able  to  fly.  The  suptfior  antiquity,  however, 
of  the  Sept  entitles  its  opinion  to  preiference,  and  in 
some  passages  it  ascribes  JUght  to  the  /3poDxoc,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  in  the  former 
particular,  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  suspect  it  of  an 
egregious  error.  The  statement  of  Aristotle  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  who  speaks  of  the  attelabos  as  a  ma- 
ture insect,  for  he  refers  to  its  parturition  and  eggs 
(^Hist.  An.  V,  29).  The  arguments  and  speculations 
of  the  most  eminent  modem  writers  may  be  seen  in 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  ed.  RosenmQller,  iii,  256  sq.  (Lips. 
1798-6).— Kitto,  s.  v.  ChasQ.    See  Locust. 

Cathilri  (xa^apoi^  pure)  or  Cathabists  (q.  d.  Pu- 
ritant)f  a  name  applied  at  different  times  in  Church 
history  to  different  sects ;  all,  however,  characterized 
by  aiming  at,  or  aC  least  pretending  to,  peculiar  purity 
of  life  and  manners.  1.  It  was  assumed  by  the  Nova- 
tians  in  the  third  century,  who  excluded  from  the  Church 
all  who  fell  into  sin  after  baptism.  See  Kovatiaivs, 
2.  The  name  of  Cathari  was  also  given  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  sects  of  the  Albigenses,  Yaudois,  Pa- 
tarini,  and  others.  The  Boman  Catholic  historians 
abound  in  frightful  accounts  of  the  heresies  and  im- 
moralities of  all  these  sects,  to  whom  they  attributed 
all  the  bad  men  and  bad  deeds  of  their  times.  Some 
modem  Protestant  writers,  yielding  too  ready  credence 
to  the  Roman  historians,  treat  of  the  Cathari  as  if  tliey 
were  all  dualists,  if  not  Manichssans.  The  trath  seems 
to  be  that  the  origin  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  sects 
above  named  is  to  be  sought  in  circumstances  of  gen- 
eral operation,  and  principally  in  a  prevailing  sense  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  dominant  Church,  and  of  her 
perversions  of  Gospel  trath.  That  some  of  the  sects 
thus  originated  professed  dualistic  doctrines  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  that  all  were  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  lifis 
is  probably  an  invention  of  their  persecutors.  See 
Albigenses. 

I.  History.— 'The  origin  of  the  Catliari  is  unknown; 
the  name  itself,  however,  is  Greek,  and  indicates  an 
Oriental  origin.  That  an  earnest  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  corruptions  of  Bome  arose  in  Western  En- 
rope  during  the  Bfiddle  Ages,  and  manifested  itself  es- 
pecially about  the  thirteenth  century,  is  certain ;  but 
the  doctrines  and  some  of  the  rites  of  the  really  dual-- 
istic  Cathari  were  doubtless  derived  fh>m  the  East 
It  was  fbrmeriy  thought  that  the  Cathari  were  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Manichees  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries ;  but  this  view  is  now  abandoned.  There  is 
no  subtle  religious  philosophy  like  that  of  the  Mani- 
chieans  found  among  the  Cathari ;  their  whole  system 
was  popular  rather  than  mysterious.  **  According  to 
the  Manichees,  the  creation  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  of  the  world  with  matter,  while  the  Cathari 
taught  that  the  whole  material  creation  was  exclusive- 
ly the  work  of  the  evil  principle.  Above  all,  there  is 
among  them  no  trace  of  the  profound  personal  rever- 
ence for  Manes,  and  worship  of  his  memory,  which  was 
one  essential  characteristic  of  the  genuine  Manichees, 
who  looked  upon  their  founder  as  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Jesus  to  his'disctples.  The  Priscillianists  suc- 
ceeded the  Manichees  in  the  West,  and  the  Paulicians 
in  the  East;  yet  these  latter,  properly  Syrian  Gnos- 
tics, execrated  Manes.  The  Paulicians  were  thought 
by  Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  Maitland  to  have  been  the 
immediate  religious  ancestors  of  the  Cathari.     It  is 
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well  known  that  nomben  of  those  religionists  were 
transpUnted  into  Thrace  by  Constantino  CopronTmoB 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Tet  the  Pan- 
licians  had  no  rites  or  ceremonies  whatever,  no  ecclesi- 
astical or  hierarcliical  organisation ;  they  were  stran- 
gers to  ascetic  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  did 
not  condemn  marriage.  Such  radical  difierences  as 
these  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  the  heterodox  move- 
ment of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  to  liave  been  a 
simple  transplantation  of  Asiatic  PauUcianism,  tliongh 
this  sect  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure— more 
or  less  directly— to  the  formation  of  Catliarism.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Dualism  manifested  itself  in  Chris- 
tendom at  different  periods  under  various  successive 
and  independent  forms"  {Land,  Quart.  Review,  iv,  10). 
Schmidt  assigns  it  a  Slavonic  origin  (South  Macedo- 
nia),  and  ascribes  its  introduction  into  Italy  to  Slavonic 
traders.  The  first  Cathari  in  Italy  were  found  about 
A.D.  1086  near  Turin,  and  their  chief  and  others  were 
burned.  By  the  twelfth  century  they  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points,  firom  Upper  Italy  to  Calabria. 
A  Romanist  writer  has  recently  sought  to  show  that 
Dante  was  a  Catharist  (Aronz,  Dante  hirHique,  Paris, 
1854;  and  Ckefde  la  Comidie  Anti-catkoHque  de  Dante 
AUghieri,  Paris,  1856).  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Pungilovo,  said  to  have  been  a  Catharist,  but  a  man  of 
eminent  charity  and  goodness,  came  near  being  canon- 
ized by  the  Roman  Church.  Seb  Canonization. 
The  greatest  successes  of  the  Catharists  in  Western 
Europe  were  in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  were 
either  identical  with  the  Albigenses,  or  confounded 
with  them.  See  Albigenses.  During  the  twelfth 
century  they,  and  all  other  dissidents  from  Rome,  suf- 
fered grievous  local  persecutions ;  but  there  "  had  been 
no  general,  persevering,  systematic  attempt  to  exter- 
minate them.  Meantime  they  had  spread  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Spain ;  they  were  masters  in  the  Slavon- 
ic provinces  which  now  form  the  north-east  of  Turkey; 
they  were  formidable  in  Lombardy ;  they  had  auda- 
ciously insinuated  themselves  into  the  pontifical  city 
itself;  above  all,  the  only  transalpine  nation  that  had 
emerged  from  barbarism  had  almost  thrown  off  its  al- 
legiance to  Rome ;  heresy  sat  enthroned  in  a  central 
region,  whence,  in  one  generation,  it  could  spread  over 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Church  was  in  peril ; 
but  the  year  1198  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  pontif- 
icate in  which  an  iron  will  was  to  put  forUi  in  her  ser- 
vice all  the  resources  of  rare  intrepidity,  unremitting 
vigilance,  and  far-seeing  sagacity.  Innocent  III  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  the  papacy ;  he  was 
distinguished  by  precisely  the  sort  of  character  and 
talents  which  were  qualified  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  hierarchy  of  which  he  was  the  head."  During  his 
pontificate,  the  cruel  crusades  against  the  Albigenses 
and  Cathari,  which  have  made  the  names  of  Iimocent 
Bnd  Dominic  notorious  in  history,  swept  away  thou- 
sands of  Catharist  Dualists  and  of  simple-minded  Albi- 
genses together.  See  Albigenses.  There  were  con- 
gregations of  them  enough  to  constitute  whole  dioceses 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the  Inquisition,  direct- 
ed by  Innocent  III,  and  established  by  the  Council  of 
Toulouse,  1229,  for  the  search  and  suppression  of  her- 
esy, pursued  them  relentlessly ;  so  that  after  the  four- 
teenth century  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found. 

II.  Doctrines,  —The  heretical  Cathari  held  to  Dual- 
ism, i.  e.  to  God  as  the  original  good,  and  to  an  evO 
principle  as  the  author  of  evil.  This  is  a  simple,  and, 
to  an  uneducated  mind,  a  natural  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  evil.  The  absoltOe  Dualists  held 
that  the  evil  principle  was  an  original  one  as  well  as 
the  good.  The  struggle  between  them  is  eternal.  "It 
was  believed  that  some  souls  had  been  created  by  the 
evil  being,  and,  of  course,  would  never  be  saved.  Such 
were  all  atrocious  criminals,  lyrants,  persecutors,  ene- 
mies of  God  and  of  his  Church.  Others,  created  by 
the  good  God,  had  been  seduced  frt>m  the  heavenly 
world  above  by  Satan,  who  disguised  himself,  for  the 


purpose,  as  an  angel  of  beauty  and  light.  These  were 
condemned  to  expiate  their  offence  in  earthly  bodies, 
and  to  pass  from  one  body  to  another,  sometimes  even, 
as  an  additional  punishment,  assuming  the  shape  of 
animals,  until,  at  last,  they  should  obtain  deliverance 
from  their  terrestrial  hell  by  being  admitted  into  the 
true  Church.  The  conaotamentum  (see  below)  reunites 
the  exiles  to  their  guardian  angels  (called  *Holy 
Ghost'  or  *  Paraclete*),  of  whom  there  is  a  distinct  one 
for  every  soul  of  heavenly  creation.  St.  Panl,  in  par- 
ticular, had  successively  inhabited  thirty-two  l^odke. 
Of  course  there  was  to  be  no  real  resurrection." 

The  majority  of  the  Cathari  held  to  a  more  moderate 
form  of  Dualism.  Of  Uiis  class  were  the  Bogomiles  (q. 
V.)  in  Slavonia  and  the  East ;  and  in  Italy,  the  Con- 
corensians  or  Concorezenses,  so  called  from  a  oormp- 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  town  Coriza,  in  Dalmatia. 
They  held  to  one  God,  who  created  matter  from  noth- 
ing; but  the  arrangement  of  mstter  into  the  existing 
form  of  the  visible  world,  in  which  so  much  evil  exists, 
was  due,  not  to  God,  but  to  a  fsllen  spirit — an  exceed- 
ingly mighty  angel,  who  seduced  a  Uiird  of  the  heav- 
enly hosL  The  absolute  Dualbts  held  that  all  soiils 
came  to  the  earth  at  once ;  the  Concorensbns  main- 
tained that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  (their  bodies 
by  the  evil  power,  their  souls  from  God),  and  that  all 
souls  are  derived  from  them.  Hence  the  metempsy- 
chosis of  the  abFolute  duality  had  no  place  in  their 
system.  The  Word  of  God,  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  N. 
T.,  was  interpreted  by  the  Catharists  to  suit  thdr  du- 
alistic  theory.  Jesus  Christ,  the  highest  of  created  be- 
ings, was  sent  from  heaven  to  teach  the  captive  s]drits 
the  secret  of  setting  themselves  free  from  the  chains  of 
matter  and  of  evil.  He  came  in  an  ethereal  body, 
which  had  only  the  appesrance  of  the  human  form ; 
for,  as  he  said  of  himself^  he  is  **  from  above*'  (John 
viii,  28),  or,  as  St.  Paul  said,  "  from  heaven"  (1  Cor. 
XV,  47).  Me  expressly  denied  having  inherited  any- 
thing from  bis  mother  (John  U,  4).  He  had  but  the 
likeness  of  flesh  (Rom.  viii,  8 ;  Phil,  ii,  8).  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  .he  could  widk  upon  the  water;  and 
this  was  the  glory  revealed  on  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration. His  death,  not  being  real,  was  but  an  appa- 
rent triumph  of  the  evil  one. 

In  Etkicfy  all  classes  of  Csthari  held  thst  an  is  "the 
lust  after  the  created."  The  world,  as  the  work  of  the 
evil  one,  is  evil,  and  all  contact  with  it  leads  to  sin. 
Among  mortal  sins  were  wealth,  war,  killing  of  ani- 
mals (except  fish),  carnal  connexion,  whether  in  cr 
out  of  wedlock  (inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  number 
of  fiillen  souls).  Purification  from  sin  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  renouncing  the  world  and  entering  the 
Church  of  the  Cathari,  out  of  which  salvation  could 
not  be  had. 

III.  U$age$, — ^The  various  sects  of  Cathari  agreed 
very  generally  in  their  usages,  however  they  might 
differ  in  doctrine.  There  were  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers, the  perfect  (perfecti)  and  simple  beUever*  (cre- 
dentes).  The  former  were  admitted  by  the  **  spirit- 
baptism,"  called  the  contolanuntum^  the  ceremony  be^ 
ing  a  simple  imposition  of  hands.  (\^'ater  baptism  was 
rejected.)  By  the  imposition  of  hands  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  said  to  be  imparted,  and  the  recipient  became  one 
of  the  perfect.  To  this  class  belonged  the  authority  of 
the  Church ;  they  administered  its  rites,  and  governed 
it  as  successors  of  the  apostles.  A  manuscript  in  the 
Romance  language  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  is  now 
in  the  PalaiB  de$  Arts  at  Lyons.  It  was  published  by 
Cunitz,  Jena,  1862;  also  in  the  StroAurger  Beitrdge 
z,  d.  theol,  Wissentchaften,  voL  iv,  1852.  It  contains  a 
short  liturgy,  beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Doxology,  and  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  in  Latin.  Then  follow  in  Proven^  first,  an 
act  of  confession ;  secondly,  an  act  of  reception  among 
the  number  of  believers ;  thirdly,  an  act  of  reception 
among  the  number  of  Christians  or  Perfects;  fourthly, 
some  special  directions  for  the  fiuthftil ;  and,  lastly,  an 
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act  of  consolation  in  cmse  of  sickness.  The  fbrmnla 
for  the  act  of  confession  tenninates  with  the  following 
prayer: 

O  thoo  bolj  and  good  Lord,  an  these  tblngi  vhlch  happen 
to  aa,  ia  oar  senam  and  in  onr  thooghti,  to  thee  we  do  mani- 
UtH  thMOt  holj  Lord ;  and  all  the  multitude  of  sins  we  lay 
upon  the  mercy  of  God,  and  upon  holy  prayer,  and  upon  the 
holy  Gospel ;  for  many  are  onr  sina.  O  Lord,  Judge  and  coo- 
denm  the  vices  of  she  flesh ;  have  no  mer^  on  the  flesh  bom 
of  corruption,  bat  have  mercy  on  the  spirit  plaoed  in  prison, 
find  administer  to  us  days  and  hoars,  and  genuflexions,  and 
faiti,  and  orisons,  and  preachings,  as  is  the  custom  of  good 
Christians,  ttiat  ve  may  not  be  Judged  nor  condemned  in  the 
day  of  ju(^;ment  with  felons. 

The  first  degree  of  initiation,  or  the  act  of  reception 
into  the  nnmber  of  believers,  is  called  **  the  delivery 
of  the  orison,"  because  a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  given  to  the  neophyte.     It  begins  thus : 

If  a  bdierer  is  in  abstinence,  and  the  Christians  era  agreed 
io  deUver  hfan  the  orison,  lei  them  wash  their  hands,  and  the 
believers  present  likewise.  And  then  one  of  the  bona  hamnu*^ 
tbe  aoa  that  comes  after  the  dder,  is  to  make  three  bows  to 
the  elder,  and  then  to  prepare  a  desk  (dese),  then  three  more 
bcnrn,  and  then  he  is  to  put  a  napkin  (touala)  upon  the  desk, 
and  tiien  three  more  bows,  and  then  he  is  to  put  the  book  upon 
the  napkin,  and  then  let  him  say  the  BenecUeite,  pareiU  noma. 
And  then  let  tbe  bdiever  make  his  salute,  and  take  the  book 
from  the  hand  of  the  elder.  And  the  elUer  must  admonish 
him,  and  preach  trcm  fitting  testimonies  (that  is,  texts).  And 
if  the  beUevei^s  name  is  Peter,  he  is  to  say,  *^  Sir  Peter,  yoo 
rooflt  anderstand  that  when  you  are  before  the  Church  of  Ood, 
TOO  are  before  the  Father,  and  the  Boo,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
For  the  Church  is  called  ^assembly;*  and  where  are  the  true 
Christiuis,  there  is  tbe  Father,  tbe  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

The  final  initiation,  or  comsolamentum^  \b  called  "the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.*'  Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
formula  of  its  celebration : 

Jems  Christ  says,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  ^*  John 
fardy  baptised  with  water;  but  ye  sbnll  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost**  This  holy  bapdsm  of  imposition  of  hands 
wroogfat  Jesus  Christ,  according  as  St  lAike  reports;  and  lie 
fill  that  his  friends  should  woik  it,  as  reports  St  Mark: 
^They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  receive 
eood.**  And  Ananias  wrought  this  baptism  oo  St  Paul  when 
be  was  converted.  And  afterwards  Paal  and  Barnabas  wrought 
It  in  rnnny  places.  And  8t  Peter  and  St  John  wrouffht  it  on 
the  Samaritans  .  .  .  This  holy  baptism,  by  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  given,  the  Church  of  God  has  had  it  from  the  apostles 
ontil  now;  and  it  has  come  down  from  boru  homm$»  to  bott§ 
komnuAt  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  perfeeU  were  bound  to  special  fiuting  and  absti- 
nence—from property,  and  fh>m  marriage.  They  had 
signs  by  which  their  persons,  and  even  their  houses, 
could  be  recognised  by  the  initiated.  Rainerius  (who 
apostatised  fVom  Catharism  to  the  Church  of  Rome) 
estimated  the  number  of  "the  perfect**  at  about  4000 
in  all  Europe.  The  credeiUety  or  simple  believers,  were 
not  subject  to  the  special  restrictions  named  above, 
but  were  bonnd  to  confession  to  their  ministers,  and  to 
seek  the  con9olame$Uum  before  death,  as  essential  to  sal- 
vation unattainable  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
With  them,  quite  as  much  as  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, salvation  was  made  to  depend  upon  adhesion  to  a 
given  religious  community ;  and  as  the  auditors  gen- 
erally put  off  receiving  the  oomolamenihtM  to  the  hour 
of  deaUi,  this  ceremony  became  invested  with  a  magi- 
cal virtue,  like  the  sacraments  of  the  dominant  Churdi. 
Their  religions  services  were  entirely  ttee  ftufsa  the 
pomp  and  (Usplay  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
places  of  worship  were  destitute  of  ornaments,  crosses, 
and  images ;  at  one  end  was  a  simple  table,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  on  which  lay  the  New  Testament.  Wor- 
ship consisted  of  reading  the  Scripture,  exposition  of 
it,  and  prayer.  They  rejected  the  baptism  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  both  because  the  hierarchy  was  not 
the  true  one,  and  because  water  was  created  by  the 
evil  god ;  and  yet,  with  some  inconsistency,  they  sub- 
stituted the  blessing  and  breaking  of  bread,  without 
wine,  for  the  Romish  eucharist. 

The  excellent  writer  in  the  L/mdon  /2me«,wfaom  we 
have  dted,  makes  the  following  just  remarks  upon  the 
aovns  of  the  false  views  of  the  Cathari,  as  existing  in 
aU  ages:  " Is  there  no  overt  lianichaeism  dfeplayed  in 
oar  own  day  in  the  false  asceticism  of  the  Puseyite ; 
and  if  there  be  no  latent  Manichieism  in  the  views  of 


the  extremely  opposite  section  of  Protestants,  whence 
the  tendency  to  treat  human  nature  as  intrinsically 
evil,  not  as  merely  subjected  to  evil ;  to  make  human 
powers,  physical  and  mental,  evil  in  their  use,  and  not 
merely  in  their  abuse ;  to  identify  society  and  its  insti- 
tutions with  *the  world,'  against  which  the  Christian 
is  forewarned  ?  No ;  however  it  may  disguise  itself^ 
and  however  its  manifestations  may  be  varied,  that 
has  ever  been  on^  and  the  same  instinct  of  self-justifi- 
cation, hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  which  treats 
sin  as  a  something  external  to  the  will,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  inevitably  imposed ;  which  makes  holiness 
and  faithfulness  to  God  consist  in  something  easier 
than  the  abdication  of  the  idol  self.  This  insidious 
instinct  stops  at  no  sacrifices  provided  it  can  maintain 
itself.  It  inspired  the  stem  *  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,'  of  the  earliest  Gnostics  of  the  apostolic 
times  (CoL  ii,  21) ;  and  it  has  worked,  with  more  or 
less  intensity,  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church." 

lY.  IMenUnrt. — ^The  Roman  sources  are  BonacorsI, 
in  D' Achery,  Spidl,  i,  206 ;  Moneta,  adc,  Catharot  ef 
Vaideiue$  (Rom.  174S);  Rainerius  (about  1250),  whose 
account  is  analyzed  by  Maitland,  Facts  and  Documenti 
<m  the  Hittory,  etc.  of  ike  AOigmses  <md  Waldemtes  (Lond. 
1882).  The  recent  writers  are  Neander,  Ch,  Hid.  iv, 
565  sq. ;  Maitland  (as  above) ;  Schmidt,  Higt.  et  Doct. 
de  la  SecU  des  Caihares  (Par.  1849, 2  vols.  8vo);  Hahn, 
GetchichU  d,  Ketzer  m  MkteUdier  (Stuttgardt,  1845-47). 
See  also  London  Review^  April,  1856,  art.  i ;  Gieseler, 
Ch.  ffittory,  ii,  §  84, 87 ;  Hahn,  in  Siudien  «.  Kritiken, 
1852,  Heft,  iv ;  Schmidt,  in  Herzog's  lUal-Encyldop^ 
diey  vii,  461  sq. 

CatJiarine,  the  name  of  several  so-called  sainti  of 
the  Greek  and  Rcnnan  churches. 

1.  A  martyr,  who  suffiered  at  Alexandria  under 
liaximin  II.  The  Greek  and  Roman  accounts,  which 
are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  state  that  she  was  a 
rich  and  noble  lady,  who,  having  entered  upon  a  dis- 
putation with  certain  heaUien  phUosophers  at  the  com- 
mand of  Maximin,  and  vanquished  and  converted 
them  to  the  faith,  was,  together  with  them,  put  to 
death.  She  is  said  to  have  been  put  upon  an  engine 
made  of  wheels  armed  with  spikes  to  lacerate  her 
body,  but  when  the  machine  was  put  into  motion  her 
bonds  were  miraculously  broken,  but  she  was  immedi- 
ately beheaded.  Hence  the  name  of  Caiharine'wheel, 
Eusebius  (Eod.  Hist,  viii,  14)  speaks  of  a  fiimous  Alex- 
andrian woman,  who,  when  other  women  of  the  city 
yielded  to  the  lust  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  resolutely 
resisted  and  overcame  him,  for  which  she  was  pun- 
ished with  exile  and  the  loss  of  all  her  property.  Jo- 
seph Assemanni  thinks  that  this  b  the  only  account 
of  St.  Catharine  that  can  be  depended  on.  Her  remains 
are  said  to  be  still  kept  in  a  marble  chest  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia  (Pocock's  Travelt,  i, 
140,  fbl.).  She  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  25. — But- 
ler, Litw  ofSaintt,  Nov.  25 ;  Landon,  Ecd,  Diet,  s.  v. 

2.  Of  Sweden,  a  princess,  bom  about  1880,  who,  be- 
ing contracted  in  marriage  to  a  young  nobleman 
named  Egard,  persuaded  him  to  join  her  in  making  a 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity  I  She  died  abbess  of  the 
monastery  of  Yatzen,  Ifarch  24, 1881. — Butler,  Lives 
ofSamtt,  Nov.  22 ;  Landon,  Ecde*.  Dictumwry,  s.  v. 

3.  Of  Sienna,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1847,  and  early 
devoted  herself  to  an  austere  life.  In  1865  she  re- 
ceived the  habit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
soon  became  celebrated  for  her  recluse  life,  revela- 
tions, and  miraculous  powers  of  conversion !  She  in- 
duced Pope  Gregory  XI  to  restore  the  pontifical  throne 
to  Rome  fh>m  Avignon.  She  used  all  her  efibrts  to 
catise  Urban  YI  to  be  recognised  as  the  lawfril  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory.  She  died  April  29, 1880.  Pius  II 
published  the  boll  ibr  her  canonization  June  29, 1461, 
and  her  festival  is  observed  on  April  80.— A.  Butler, 
Li»e$  ofSaints,  April  80;  Chavin,  Vie  de  St.  Catharim 
(1846) ;  Landon,  Ecdee,  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

4.  Of  Bologna,  bora  of  noble  parents  Sept.  8, 1418. 
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In  1427  she  entered  among  the  nuns  of  St.  Francis  at 
Ferrara,  who  soon  after  adopted  the  severe  rule  of  St. 
Clare.  Afterwards  she  became  abbess  of  a  new  con- 
vent of  the  order  in  Bologna.  She  is  said  bj  Roman 
writers  to  have  had  the  gifts  t>f  prophecy  and  miracles ! 
She  died  March  9, 1463,  on  which  day  she  is  commem- 
orated. A  Bparions  book  of  her  Revelations  was  pub- 
lished at  Bologna  in  1511. — Butler,  Lifoet  of  Scuntif 
March  9. 

5.  Of  Genoa,  daughter  of  James  Fieschi,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1448,  and  at  about  six- 
teen was  married,  against  her  will,  to  a  gay  young 
profligate  named  Julius  Adoma,  who  for  many  years 
caused  her  the  greatest  affliction.  Being  left  a  widow, 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor. 
She  died  Sept.  14, 1510,  leaving  a  few  works  of  devo- 
tion.— Butler,  Lives  of  Sainis,  Sept.  14 ;  Upham,  Life 
of  Cath,  Adoma  (N.  Y.  1856, 12mo). 

6.  Of  Rteci,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1522.  In  1585 
she  took  the  veil  among  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Prato, 
in  Tuscany.  She  was  made  perpetual  prioress  at 
twent}'-five,  on  account  of  her  sanctity  and  ascetic 
life.  The  Bollandists  say  that  Philip  of  Neri  was  al- 
lowed to  converse  with  her  in  'a  vision,  she  being  at 
her  convent  and  he  at  Rome !  She  died  Feb.  2, 1589, 
and  was  canonized  in  1746. — Butler,  Uvet  of  Saints, 
Feb.  14. 

Catharintui,  Ambrosius,  or,  more  properly,  Lan- 
celot PoUU,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1487.  He  studied 
law,  and  afterwards  taught  that  science  in  several  Ital- 
ian universities ;  but  in  1521  he  entered  the  Domini- 
can order  at  Florence,  and  in  1545  accompanied  the 
cardinal  del  Monte  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  be- 
came afterwards  bishop  of  Minori  in  1546,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Conza  in  1551.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1553. 
As  a  theologian  he  stood  high  for  learning,  but  was 
much  given  to  controversy,  and  did  not  spare  either 
the  fothers  or  the  dogmas  of  his  Church  in  his  attacks. 
His  principal  works  are  :  Commentaria  in  epistolas 
PauH  (Venice,  1551,  fol.) :  —  Enarrationes  in  Genesin 
(Rome,  1552,  fol.).  Some  of  his  writings  were  pub- 
Ushed  under  the  title  Opuscula  (1542). — Pierer,  Univer- 
sal- Lexihm,  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Ead.  Writers,  16th  cent ; 
Niceron,  Memoires,  t,  xxxiv. 

Cathoart,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Nov.  1795,  near  Coleraine,  Ireland,  where 
he  was  classically  educated.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Route,  and  labored  within  its  bounds  for 
several  years.  On  coming  to  America  in  1790  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1798  became  pastor  of  the  churches  of  York  and 
Hopewell,  Pa.,  where  he  spent  nearly  fifty  years  of 
eminent  usefulness.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  succession.  He 
pursued  his  labors  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  died 
Oct  19, 1849.  He  published'  A  Sermon  on  Ihe  Death 
of  Rev.  Dr,  Davidson,  1812.— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  559 ; 
Prcsft.  Q«ar<.  J2«r.  Oct  1860,  art.  vi. 

CathSdra  (Latm  cathedra;  Gr.  KaQk^pa^ftom 
Kari,  down,  and  'iBpa,  a  seat).  In  classical  archnology 
cathedra  means  a  chair  with  a  back,  but  without  arms, 
and  usually  used  by  women.  Cathedra  were  also  used 
by  teachers  of  gymnastics  while  giving  instruction, 
and,  later,  by  all  public  teachers.  Following  this  usage 
of  the  word,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  chair  or 
office  of  professors  in  universities  or  other  high  schools 
of  learning.  The  English  word  duar  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  term  cathedra 
was  applied  to  the  seats  bishops  and  presbyters  occu- 
pied during  divine  service  in  such  rooms  as  Christians 
were  permitted  to  assemble  in  before  they  were  allow- 
ed to  build  churches.  In  many  of  the  crypts  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  are  seats  cut  in  the 
rocks,  supposed  to  have  been  thus  used.     Later,  when 


church  edifices  were  erected,  the  catfaedne  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  semicircular  apsis  at  the  eastern 
or  rear  end  of  the  church,  and  occupied  by  the  choir. 
In  Rome  many  of  the  cathedne  were  taken  from  the 
public  baths,  and  were  thus  of  marble,  and  decontcd 
with  designs  from  classical  mythology.  Lata*,  they 
were  decorated  with  symbolic  designs  of  the  Chrisdaa 
fiiith,  as  the  head  of  a  lion,  representing  the  force  and 
vigilance  of  a  good  bishop;  the  head  of  a  dog,  repre- 
senting his  vigilance  and  fidelity ;  or  a  dove  crown^ 
with  a  nimbus  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  repreaenting 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  to  shed  light  into  his  heart 
The  cathedrsB  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  were  often 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  precious  stones,  after  the  style 
of  the  Alexandrian  mosaics.  Later,  they  were  richly 
decorated  and  heavily  gflt  Very  eariy  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  they  were  held  as  precious  mementoes 
of  favorite  bbhops.  Traditions,  unworthy  of  credit, 
are  attached  to  the  reputed  chairs  of  St  Peter  in  the 
Vatican  (Rome),  of  St  Mark  in  Venice,  and  of  St  Paul 
in  Salonica.  In  the  GauUc  Church,  for  a  time,  the 
bishops  were  buried  seated  in  their  chairs,  which  were 
afterwards  taken  up  and  preserved  with  great  respect 
In  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs,  in  early  mosnics 
and  miniatures,  cathedne  are  often  represented  with 
either  a  literal  or  figurative  meaning.  Thus,  in  the 
Catacombs,  a  bishop  is  represented  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  a  woman  and  to  a  sheep,  thus  representing  the 
audience  and  the  flock ;  in  another,  the  bishop  is  hold- 
ing up  the  Word ;  God  the  Father  is  represented  on  a 
cathedra  receiving  the  gifts  of  Cain  and  Abel;  the  Re- 
deemer is  thus  seated,  receiving  the  crowns  of  gold 
from  the  seven  elders  [see  Apocalypse];  Christ  is 
seated  on  a  cathedra  surrounded  by  eight  martirrs. 
Two  chairs  m  two  niches,  with  a  toble  between  them 
bearing  the  open  Bible,  represent  a  oounca  (m  the  Bm- 
tistery  of  Ravenna).  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dcJ- 
la  Mentorella  (in  Latium)  is  a  work  in  gilded  hronae, 
representing  the  twelve  apostles  on  seato;  between 
them  is  a  cathedra  supporting  the  open  Bible,  as  the 
source  of  all  anfthority ;  above  is  a  lamb,  bearing  a 
cross  with  a  banner,  having  the  inscription  ^^Ego  sum 
osHwnetovile  ovium^^^  I  am  the  pate  and  ihe  fold  of  ihe 
sheep ,"  a  chalcedony  in  Cortena  has  a  cathedra  with 
'I)fivc  cut  on  it—Bingham,  Orig,  £ccles,  hk.viiLch.TL 
§  10.  — »         t 

Cathadral  [see  Cathedra].  (1.)  The  church 
edifice  containing  the  cathedra  or  bishop's  chair,  L  e, 
the  bishop's  church  in  a  diocese,  usually  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  church  in  a  diocese.  The  mod- 
em use  of  the  term  cathedral,  as  designating  the 
church  in  which  the  bishop  has  his  throne,  is  confined 
to  the  Western  Church,  and  is  posterior  to  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  East  such  churches  are  called  the 
great  church,  the  episcopal  church,  or  simply  the 
church. 

(2.)  Cathedral  (acijective)— (a)  pertadnfaig  to  a  ca- 
thedral, as  "  cathedral  service ;"  (6)  ofllciai  or  anthori- 
tadve,  as  the  *'  cathedral  determination  of  an  article." 

Catholic  (iCCT^oXowJc  l>card  and  8\oc],  oeneral 
universal),  a  title  given  to  the  Christian  Churtjh  on 
account  of  its  being  not  confined  (like  the  Jewish)  to 
one  people,  but  embracing  members  out  of  every  na- 
tion. "  As  *  <*«  Church'  is  (in  one  of  its  senses)  em- 
ployed  to  signify  all  Christians,  who  are  *memben 
one  of  another,'  and  who  compose  the  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  so  the  title  'catholic,'  or  'nniver- 
sal'  is  a  necessary  indication  of  the  use  of  the  word 
*  church'  in  that  sense.  The  CathoUc  Church  com- 
prehends the  entire  body  of  tree  Christians ;  but  it  is 
no  one  community  on  earth—it  has  no  one  visible 
roler  or  governor.  Any  iudividual  church  may  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  but  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  the 
Catholic  Church"  (Eden,  s.  v.). 

1.  In  the  primitive  Church,  the  title  "  catholic" 
came  hito  use  at  an  early  period  to  distmguish  the 
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Cfaristiaii  Church  from  the  Jewish,  which  was  nation- 
al, while  the  Christian  body  was  to  include  all  man- 
kind.    At  a  later  period  it  was  used  to  dlstingnish 
those  who  adopted  the  so-called  **  heresies, '*  within  the 
Christian  Church,  from  the  body  of  believers  who  held 
the  true  fiuth,  and  to  whom  alone,  and  to  whose  be- 
lief; the  term  **  catholic"  was  applied.     The  earliest 
OSes  of  the  word  (e.  g.  Polycarp  [f  166],  in  an  episde 
preserved  in  Eusebius,  H,  E,  iv,  15 ;  Clemens  Alex. 
[f  220],  StromatOf  vii)  are  in  the  sense  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  Church.     It  is  used  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed  (third  century),  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed  it  became  a  conmion  title  of  the  Church 
(see  Pearson,  On  ike  Creed,  art  ix,  note  c).    Chilling- 
worth  interprets  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church''  in  the 
Creed  to  mean  **the  right  that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
or  rather,  to  speak  properly,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  hath 
to  be  uniTersally  believed.    And  therefore  the  article 
may  be  true,  though  there  were  no  Christian  Church 
in  the  world"  (ChUlingworth,  Workt,  fol.  p.  196).    Pa- 
danns  (A.D.  872),  in  answer  to  Sempronian  the  Nova- 
tian,  who  demanded  of  him  why  Christians  called 
themselves  Catholics,  replied,  **  Christian  is  my  name, 
and  Catholic  my  surname ;  the  one  is  my  title,  the 
other  my  character  or  mark  of  distinction"  (citbd  by 
Bin^fasm).    Clarke  (Sermont  [vol.  iv,  ed.  1730]  on  the 
CatkoSc  Church^  gives  the  following  meanings  of  the 
word :  '*  The  firti  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  Catho- 
lic Church  is  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  obvi- 
oas  and  literal  meaning  of  the  w(nds  in  the  text  (Heb. 
zii,  23),  *  The  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom  which  are  written  in  heaven ;'  that  is,  the  whole 
nmnber  of  those  who  shall  finally  attain  unto  salva- 
tion.   Secondfyf  The  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  sig- 
nifies, in  the  next  place,  and  indeed  more  frequently, 
the  Chiistiaa  Church  only — the  Christian  Church,  as 
distinguished  ftt>m  that  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs  of 
old ;  the  Church  of  Christ  spread  universally  from  our 
Saviour's  days  over  all  the  wwld,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  particularly  confined 
to  one  nation  or  people.     J%irdly,  The  Catholic  Church 
signifies  very  fk^uently,  in  a  still  more  particular  and 
restrained  sen^e,  that  part  of  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ  which  in  the  present  age  is  now  living  upon 
earth,  as  distinguished  ftom  those  which  have  been 
before  and  shall  come  after.    Fourthly  and  kutfyj  The 
term  Catholic  Church  signifies,  in  the  last  place,  and 
most  frequently  of  all,  that  part  of  the  Universal 
Church  of  Clirist  which  in  the  present  generation  is 
visible  upon  earth,  in  an  outward  profession  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  gospels,  and  in  a  visible  external  commu- 
nion of  the  Word  and  sacraments."    Pearson  (Ejpo^ 
iitim  oftke  Aposties'  Creed,  art.  ix)  explains  the  cath- 
olicity of  the  Church  as  consisting,  generally,  in  **  uni- 
versality, as  embracing  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  to  be 
disseminated  through  all  nations,  as  comprehending  all 
ages,  as  containing  all  necessary  and  saving  truths,  as 
obliging  all  men  to  all  kiods  of  obedience,  as  curing 
sH  diseases,  and  planting  all  graces  in  the  souls  of 
men." 

2.  The  Boman  Church  arrogantiy  claims  the  name 
Catholic  as  exclusively  her  own,  and  designates  all 
who  do  not  belong  to  her  communion  as  heretics  and 
schismatics.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  make  this  claim  of  the  title  *'  Catholic ;"  it  is  still 
▼one  for  Protestants  to  concede  it.  The  result  of  this 
coDcession,  in  meet  Protestant  countries,  is  that  com- 
inon  people  hav^  really  no  conception  of  the  true  use 
of  the  word  CathoUc.  The  words  "  Papist,"  "  Papal," 
"  Romanist,"  are  all  properly  applicable  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  imply  no  offensive  meaning,  as  they  are 
all  legitimately  derived.  At  all  events,  the  word 
"Roman"  should  always  be  prefixed  to  "Catholic," 
tf  the  Istter  term  be  used  as  part  of  the  title  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  "There  is  a  strange  enchantment 
in  words,  which,  befaig  (although  with  no  great  color 
of  reason)  assumed,  do  worhon  the  fancies  of  men,  es- 


pecially of  the  weaker  sort.  Of  these  power  doth  ev« 
arrogate  to  itself  such  as  are  most  operative,  by  their 
force  sustaining  and  extending  itself.  So  divers  prev- 
alent factions  did  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Catholic,  and  the  Roman  Church  particularly  hath 
appropriated  that  word  to  itself,  even  so  as  to  comnut 
a  bull,  implying  Rome  and  the  universe  to  be  the  same 
place ;  and  the  perpetual  canting  of  this  term  hath 
been  one  of  the  most  effectual  charms  to  weak  people. 
*  I  am  a  Catholic,  that  is,  a  universal ;  therefore  sJl  I 
hold  is  true :'  this  is  their  great  argument"  (Barrow, 
On  the  Pope's  Supremacy;  Worh,  N.  Y.  ed.  iii,  201). 
The  Church  of  which  Rome  was  so  long  the  centre  is 
not  Catholic,  but  Latin ;  Just  as  the  Church  of  which 
Constantinople  was  the  centre  is  not  Catholic,  but 
Greek.  **  There  is,  indeed,  a  Catholic  or  Universal 
Church,  and  therefore  a  universal  Christianity.  But 
to  assert  that  the  unity  implied  in  the  conjunction  of 
these  terms  is,  and  must  be,  a  visible  unity,  is,  in  a 
word,  to  give  the  lie  to  all  Church  history,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  a  date  almost  immediately  sequent  on 
the  apostolic  age.  And  neither  Greek,  nor  Latin,  nor 
Teutonic  Christianity,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can 
be  CathoUc  Christianity,  any  more  than  a  part  of  any- 
thing can  be  equal  to  the  whole"  (Lond.  Quarterly  Re- 
view, April,  1855,  p.  150). 

Bishop  Bilson,  in  his  True  Difference  between  Chris- 
tian Subjection  and  UwAristian  Rebellion  (1585),  sums  up 
the  reasons  for  denying  catholicity  as  a  note  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  follows  (in  dialogue  form) :  ^^  Philander 
(Romanist) :  What  one  point  of  our  religion  is  not  cath- 
olic ?  Theophilus  (Anglican) :  No  one  point  of  that 
which  this  realm  hath  refused  is  truly  catholic.  Your 
having  and  adoring  of  images  in  the  church ;  your 
public  service  in  a  tongue  not  understood  of  the  peo- 
ple; your  gazing  on  the  priest  while  he  alone  eateth 
and  drinketh  at  the  Lord's  table;  your  barring  the 
people  from  the  Ldrd*s  cup ;  your  sacrificing  the  Son 
of  God  to  his  Father  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  your 
adoring  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  with  Divine 
honor  instead  of  Christ ;  your  seven  sacraments ;  your 
shrift ;  your  releasmg  souls  out  of  purgatory  by  pray- 
ers and  pardons ;  your  compelling  priests  to  live  sin- 
gle ;  your  meritorious  vowing  and  performing  pilgrim- 
ages ;  your  invocation  of  saints  departed ;  your  rules 
of  perfection  for  monks  and  friars ;  your  relying  on 
the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  vicar-general  unto 
Christ— these,  with  infinite  other  superstitions  in  ac- 
tion and  errors  in  doctrine,  we  deny  to  have  any 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  or  confirmation  in  the 
general  consent  or  use  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

In  fact,  for  Protestants  to  concede  to  Romanists  the 
titie  '*  Catholics"  is  equivalent  to  acknowledging  them- 
selves heretics.  ^"Iliis  concession  may  be  harmless 
and  innocent  enough  as  far  as  Protestants  are  concern- 
ed, but  it  is  most  pernicious  to  those  to  whom  the  titie 
is  conceded.  Men  at  all  times  have  an  inclination  to 
trust  in  names  and  privileges,  and  nothing  has  proved, 
or  will  prove,  a  greater  obstacle  to  progress  in  Chris- 
tian truth  than  this  feeling  of  being  possessed  of  ex- 
clusive privileges — of  being  exclusively  Catholics,  i.  e. 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church — of  that  holy  commu* 
nity  that  must  secure  a  special  share  of  divine  favor 
to  every  member  of  it." — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes,  bk.  i, 
ch.  i,  §  7;  Snicer,  Thesaurus  Eccles.  s.  v.  KaBoXtKdc, 
Eden,  Churchman's  Dictumary,  s.  v. ;  Elliott,  Delinea- 
tions of  Romanism,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii,  §  vii ;  Bellarmine's 
Notes  of  the  Church  confuted  (Lond.  1687,  4to,  pp.  29- 
84) ;  Litton,  The  Church  of  Christ,  bk.  ii,  pt  ii,  Intro- 
duction ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  pt.  i,  ch.  xi,  §  8.  See 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

CATHOLIC,  titie  of  a  prelate.    See  Cathoucos. 

Catholio  Apostolic  Xniuroh,  the  name  of  a 
body  of  Christians  which  has  had  a  separate  organiza- 
tion for  somewhat  more  than  thirty  years.  The  fol- 
lowing article  is  fh)m  a  member  of  the  body. 
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I.  Eitiary,—Towai&B  tbe  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  there  began  to  be  an  increased  spirit  of 
prayer  in  Great  Britain  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  promoting  which  the  labors  of  the  Bev.  I. 
Haldane  Stewart  (of  the  Church  of  Enghind)  were  most 
helpftil.  About  the  same  time  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving 
(q.  v.)  was  called  up  fh>m  Glasgow  to  London,  where 
for  a  number  of  years  he  preached  with  great  power 
and  efiect  on  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  his 
true  humanity,  and  his  work  as  the  baptiser  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  respect  to  the  last,  he  taught  that  the 
Church  is  now,  and  at  all  times,  entitled  to  the  spir- 
itual  endowments  of  the  primitive  age,  because  **the 
gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  without  repentance  ;'*  but 
he  had  no  clear  conviction  that  they  would  be  rest<H:ed, 
nor  did  he  urge  his  flock  to  pray  for  their  restoration. 
The  missionary  employed  by  his  Church  to  preach  to 
the  poor  of  the  dty.  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  had  much 
stronger  faith  that  they  would  be  recovered  than  Mr. 
Irving  himself,  and,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  in  *28  or  '29,  he  labored  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  permanency  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Among  them  was  Miss  Maiy  Campbell,  sis- 
ter of  Isabella  Campbell,  whose  Mtmoin  were  widely 
circulated  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  then  living  at 
Femicany.  Through  the  carefbl  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  she  became  convinced  that  the  promise  of 
the  Comforter  was  for  all  generations,  and  she  was  led 
to  pray,  in  concert  with  some  fHends,  that  God  would 
again  manifest  himself  as  of  old  in  the  gifts  of  his 
Spirit  In  March,  1830,  when  engaged  in  prayer  with 
her  fHends,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  came  might> 
ily  upon  her,  and  she  was  made  to  speak  in  tongues 
and  prophesyings.  Very  soon  afterwards,  the  same 
spiritual  phenomena  appeared  in  a  £unily  by  the  name 
of  Macdonald,  living  at  Port  Glasgow,  who,  like  Miss 
Campbell,  were  Presbyterians,  and  distinguished  as 
well  for  purity  of  life  as  for  zeal  and  devotion.  One 
of  the  sisters,  who  was  dang^rousl}'  ill,  was  restored 
instantaneously  to  health  through  the  faith  of  her 
brother,  by  whose  instrumentality  Mary  Campbell  was 
also  raised  up  fhmi  what  seemed  to  be  the  very  brink 
of  death.  These  occurrences  naturally  excited  much 
attention  not  only  in  the  Immediate  neighborhood,  but 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  several  persons — almost  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Church  of  England — ^went  down  from  London  and 
spent  some  weeks  at  Port  Glasgow,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  true  character  of  these  spiritual  utter- 
ances.  Being  convinced  by  what  they  saw  and  heard 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  met 
together  after  their  return,  with  others  of  like  £uth,  to 
pray  that  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  his 
whole  Church.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
weekly  at  private  houses,  were  continued  throughout 
the  winter,  and  it  was  not  until  April  of  the  following 
year  (1831)  that  any  spiritual  manifestation  appeared. 
Then  the  mouth  of  a  pious  lady  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Baptist  Noel, 
was  opened  in  power,  and  she  too  spake  in  tongues  and 
prophesyings.  In  the  course  of  that  year  other  per- 
sons, both  men  and  women,  received  like  spiritual 
gifts.  Some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  others  were  Presbyterians  and  Dissent- 
ers ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving (and  that  after  long  and  careful  examination)  that 
liberty  was  given  to  speak  in  spiritual  power.  This, 
together  with  his  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
led  to  the  connecting  of  his  name  with  the  work,  al- 
though he  and  all  who  were  of  the  same  faith  with  liim 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  name  of  Irvingites 
as  a  designation  of  the  body. 

These  utterances,  accompanied  by  many  and  strik- 
ing cases  of  healing,  contitfued  in  great  power  and  f^ 
quency  until  the  end  of  the  year  1882,  when  a  new 
form  was  given  to  the  work  by  the  restoring  of  the  of- 
^oe  of  aposUe.    This  was  done,  not  by  popular  elec- 


tion, nor  by  any  act  of  man,  but  by  tiie  Toioe  of  t^ 
Holy  Ghost  speaking  through  prophets,  and  thus  ex- 
pressing the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  one  who  had 
been  a  godly  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  stood  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the  woriL  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  serve  him  in  this  highest  ministiy.  Oth- 
ers were  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  called  to  the 
same  office,  untO,  in  the  year  1885,  the  full  nnmber 
was  completed.  Mr.  Irving  was  not  one  of  them,  nor, 
with  a  single  exception,  any  of  his  original  congrega- 
tion ;  three  of  them  were  clergymen,  three  were  n>em> 
bers  of  the  bar,  two  of  them  had  been  memben  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  were  men  of  high  religious  character. 

At  this  time  there  existed  a  considerable  number  of 
congregations  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  preadi- 
ing  of  evangelists,  and  organised  by  the  apostles  pre- 
viously called.  When  the  number  had  been  fiUed 
up,  they  were  solemnly  separated  to  their  work  witk 
prayer  and  benediction  in  an  assembfy  of  the  church- 
es, as  was  done  in  Antioch  in  the  case  of  Barnabas  and 
SauL  They  were  then  bidden,  in  the  word  of  proph- 
ecy, to  go  to  a  secluded  village  in  the  south  of  Eng^ 
land — ^Albury,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  DmmmoDd 
— and  there  read  the  Scriptures  together  fn.  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prophets,  that  light  mi^t  be  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  also 
directed  to  prepare  a  testimony  of  what  (iod  was  do- 
ing, and  to  present  it  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  which  was  done  in  Jan.  18S€. 
A  larger  testimony  was  presented  in  1838  to  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  great  principles  of  gov- 
ernment existing  in  Christendom — priestiy  rule,  abso- 
lutism, and  popular  election — and  afterwards  to  otben 
of  the  chief  rulers  in  churdi  and  state  throughout  En- 
rope.  In  these  testimonies  (especially  in  1^  latter) 
the  sins  of  Christendom  in  4epaiting  fitm  the  ways  of 
God  were  pointed  out,  his  approacMng  judgments  pro- 
claimed, and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (for  which  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  was  the  preparation)  held  up 
as  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  to  the  sin-burdened 
and  weary  creation. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  work  made  little  progress 
outside  of  the  British  Isles,  but  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Europe  in  1848  drew  to  it  the  attention  of 
many  in  Germany,  and  churches  were  soon  organised 
in  Berlin  and  other  cities  and  towns.  It  has  gradual- 
ly extended  itself  into  Switzerland,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  and  also  into  North 
America,  and  believers  are  to  be  found  in  countries 
where  there  is  as  yet  no  liberty  of  worship. 

II.  Orgamtatum  and  Poitty.—This  body  of  Chris- 
tians, who  take  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Apostolio 
Church,  as  being  the  proper  designation  of  all  the  bap- 
tised, and  not  as  exclusively  their  own,  look  upon  tit» 
spiritual  work  which  has  been  briefly  described,  as  a 
divine  movement  in  the  one  Church  to  restore  to  it  its 
original  structure  and  endowments,  in  preparation  for 
the  now  rapidly  approaching  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  They  believe  it  to  be,  not  the  founding  of  a 
new  sect,  much  less  the  setting  up  of  a  new  dispensi^ 
tion,  but  a  woi^  of  healing  and  recovery  in  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  which  has  had  a  continuous  and  histor- 
ic existence  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  this  hour. 
They  recognise,  therefore,  the  whole  Christian  Chun^ 
as  brethren,  according  to  the  measure  of  truth  in  doe- 
trine  and  ordinances  which  it  has  retained  in  its  sev- 
eral divisions.  They  believe  that,  in  the  purpose  of 
God  and  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  one  body ;  and  that 
intercommunion  between  the  parts  is  the  true  law  of 
its  being,  and  the  nccessaiy  condition  of  its  healthful 
growth ;  intercommunion,  not  as  between  distinct  and 
independent  nations,  but  as  between  the  different  por- 
tions  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  having  one  centrsl 
authority,  and  subject  to  common  laws.  The  central 
authority  which  God  gave  to  the  Church  in  the  begin- 
ning they  believed  him  to  have  now  restored,  not  ftr 
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tlM  gnpenedixig  of  tiie  exiitiiig  ministries,  but  fbr  the 
conre^ing  of  grace  and  strength  more  abimdantlj  to 
aO  who  will  receive  it.  The  apostolic  office  belongs 
to  BO  sect,  bat  is  for  the  whole  Chnrcb ;  and  those  who 
ars  gathered  nnder  it  are  not  a  sect,  but  a  part  of  the 
one  body  brought  into  their  right  relations  to  the  Head 
and  to  one  another. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
toUo  Chvreh,  Hs  chief  pecnliarity  lies  in  the  fourfold 
ministry  of  apostle,  prophet,  evangelist,  and  pastor,  as 
described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  4th  of  the  Ephesians. 
Apostles  are  mlers  in  the  Church  universal,  by  whom 
the  Lord  In  his  absence  exercises  his  functions  of  au- 
thority ;  prophets  are  the  special  orgifns  of  the  Holy 
Gbost,  by  whom  light  is  imparted  for  the  guidance  of 
apostles  in  their  worlc;  evangelists  carry  forth  the 
Gospel;  and  pastors  feed  and  care  for  the  flocks.  The 
aame  fourfold  distinction  is  brought  out  in  the  particu- 
lar churches,  in  each  of  wbicli,  where  circumstances 
sUow  of  its  being  Ailly  organized,  there  is  an  angel  or 
chief  pastor,  representing  to  his  own  flock  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  in  the  heavens,  who  has  under  him 
a  body  of  elders  in  wliom  there  should  be  seen  the 
same  fourfoldness  of  ministry  as  in  the  Church  uni- 
versal under  Chrlst^-some  helping  him  in  the  work  of 
rule,  others  exercising  the  prophetic  gift,  and  others 
still  acting  as  evangelists  and  pastors  within  the  limits 
of  the  angel*8  charge.  This  variety  of  functions  in 
the  ministry  is  in  accofdance  with  a  fourfold  distinc- 
tion in  the  intellectua]  and  spiritual  characters  of  men, 
to  which  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shape  themselves 
—some  having  the  power  of  rule,  others  the  imagina- 
tire  faculty,  while  hi  others  the  adaptive  understand- 
ing or  the  affections  are  respectively  predominant. 

In  every  church,  in  addition  to  the  angel  and  eld- 
ers, there  is  a  body  of  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people  as  being  their  representatives,  and  ordained  by 
the  angel ;  whose  office  it  is  to  assist  in  the  public  serv- 
ices,  especially  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist;  to 
distribute  the  alms  of  the  church  to  the  poor,  and  to 
be  the  counsellors  of  the  people  in  worldly  matters. 
There  are  also  under-deaoons  and  deaconesses,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  congregation  may  require.  All  min- 
isters except  those  in  the  diaconal  office  are  called  by 
the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  ordained  by  the  hands  of 
apostiee.  The  apostles  themselves  are  not  ordained, 
there  bdng  none  higher  than  themselves  to  confer  on 
them  authority  and  grace. 

III.  Doetrimes. — ^They  receive  the  Scriptures  of  the 
CMdand  New  Testaments  (rejecting  the  Apocrypha)  as 
the  plenarily  inspired  and  authoritative  revelation  of 
God*8  will,  and  standard  of  doctrine  for  all  generations. 
And  they  hold  the  common  faith  of  Christendom,  as 
expressed  in  the  three  great  creeds  best  deserving  the 
name  of  Catholic— the  Aposties*,  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasisn.  They  make  use  of  no  other  creeds,  and 
these  are  used  constanUy/in  the  public  services  as  a 
part  of  worshtp^-the  Apoeties'  being  recited  before  God 
every  day  in  the  morning  and  evening  services,  the 
Kicoie  every  Sunday  in  the  eucharistic  office,  and  the 
Athanasisn  on  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year.  But 
they  give  especial  prominence  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  with  its  corollaries  of  the  death  and 
resorrection  of  the  Lord,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  that  the  only  and  eternally-begotten 
Son  of  God  took  fidlen  humanity  by  being  bom  of  the 
Virgfai,  folfilled  in  it  as  man  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  God,  and  yielded  it  to  the  death  of  the  cross  as  a 
spotless  and  sufficient  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world;  whereupon  the  Father  gave  him  his  reward  by 
nisbg  him  from  the  dead  in  the  incorruptible  body, 
ind  exalting  him  in  the  human  nature  to  his  own  right 
liud.  ^e  was  thus  constituted  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
>odhis  next  step  was  to  form  the  body  by  sending  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  make  men  one  with  himself  in  all  the 
•pirbnal  fruits  and  results  of  his  victory.  The  three 
grast  ocdinances  which  he  has  appointed  in  his  Church 
II.— L 


for  this  end  are.  Baptism,  which  is  fbr  convejrlng  his 
new  or  resurrection  life  to  all  who  believe  in  him,  and 
to  their  children,  and  which  is  counted  valid  whether 
administered  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersing; 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  bread  and  wine  are  made 
in  consecration,  by  the  operation  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  to 
be  the  spiritual  mystery  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  are  partaken  of  for  the  nourishing  and 
strengthening  of  his  feithful  members ;  and  the  rite 
of  confirmation  or  sealing,  in  which,  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  aposties,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  for 
endowing  with  heavenly  gifts  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  those  who  have  reached  adult  age  and 
are  walking  in  holiness  of  life.  In  respect  to  the  Eu- 
charist, they  reject  the  Roman  CathoUc  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Zwin- 
gle  on  the  other,  holding  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  unchanged  in  their  ph3r8ical  properties 
and  essence  by  consecration,  while  they  are  made,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be,  spiritually  and 
not  carnally,  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 

To  gather  the  Church  as  the  election  of  God  out  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  believe  to  be  the  great 
work  of  this  dispensation,  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  Lord  will  return  and  take  his  Bride  to  himself  by 
raising  the  dead  and  changing  the  living  saints,  and 
will  then  proceed  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  earth. 
First  of  all,  he  will  deUver  the  Jews — ^both  the  two 
tribes  which  are  known  and  the  ten  which  are  lost— 
fh>m  their  dispersion  and  exile,  and  reconstitute  them 
as  the  metropolitan  nation  in  the  land  which  God 
gave  to  their  fathers ;  and  then,  by  their  instrumen- 
tality, he  will  extend  his  salvation  to  all  the  families  of 
mankind.  This  millennial  dispensation  will  continue 
through  the  thousand  years  spoken  of  by  St.  John,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  there  will  be  an  apostasy 
among  the  nations  outside  "  the  camp  of  the  saints  and 
the  beloved  city,"  i.  e.  those  whose  standing  is  distinct 
both  fh)m  the  Church  and  the  restored  nation  of  Israel, 
through  the  instigation  of  Satan,  then  for  the  last 
time  loosed  from  his  prison-house,  after  which  the  final 
judgment,  with  its  eternal  retributions  of  good  and 
evil,  will  ensue. 

The  Eucharist  is  made  the  centre  of  worship,  as  be- 
ing the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which 
opened  the  way  of  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  he  now,  as  our  great  High-priest,  fulfils  the  work 
of  intercession.  In  this  work  his  Church  is  called  to 
take  part,  which  she  does  in  the  highest  sense  when 
she  shows  forth  his  death  in  this  holy  sacrament,  by 
presenting  unto  God  in  the  consecrated  elements  the 
memorial  of  his  sacrifice,  and  thereupon  offering  pray- 
ers and  intercessions  for  all  men.  It  is  not  the  expi- 
atory sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  which  the  Church 
thus  renews  and  continues  in  the  Eucharist  (as  tho 
Roman  Catholics  teach),  for  he  died  once  for  all  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  and  there  can  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  his  death ;  but  it  is  his  present  intercessory 
work  in  heaven.  The  Eucharist  is  celebrated  on  the 
forenoon  of  every  Lord^s  day,  and  on  other  solenm  an4 
special  occasions.  The  tithes  and  ofi^rings  of  the 
people  are  brought  up  during  the  services,  and  solenm- 
ly  dedicated  to  God  in  prayer.  There  are  also  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  for  worship  on  every  day  of 
the  year,  at  6  A.M.  and  5  P.M.,  consisting  of  confes- 
sion of  sin  with  absolution,  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  reciting  of  the  Creed,  the  singing  of  a 
Psalm,  and  prayers  in  the  fourfold  form  of  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
which  are  offered  by  the  priests  in  order  according  to 
thehr  respective  ministries,  all  being  gathered  up  and 
presented  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  High-priest  and  Mediator,  by  the  angel  of  the 
Church.  In  the  principal  congregations  there  arc 
shorter  services  every  forenoon  and  afternoon  at  nine 
and  at  three.  There  are  also  meetings  for  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  that  all  whom  the  Spirit  moves  to 
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pray  may  have  liberty  to  expreae  their  desfa^  onto 
God,  and  for  the  exercise  of  splrttnal  gifts,  in  which 
every  one — even  women  and  children — may  yield 
themselves  to  speak  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Sermons  are  preached  on  Sundays  and  at  appointed 
times  daring  the  week.  A  ritual  is  used,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  gathering  in  one  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  the  worship  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
ministers  wear  vestments  in  the  public  services,  and 
lights  and  incense  are  used  for  their  symbolical  char- 
acter. The  ancient  ordinance  for  anointing  the  sick 
with  oil  is  restored  to  its  right  use ;  and  for  the  relief 
of  penitents  there  is  the  rite  of  private  confession  and 
absolution,  but  which  is  not  compulsory,  nor  for  the 
extortion  of  secrets.  They  believe  that  th^  end  at  the 
dispensation  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject and  aim  of  all  these  ministries,  and  sphitual  gifts, 
and  ecclesiastical  services,  is  to  make  rcAdy  a  people 
ibr  the  Lord. 

There  are  no  published  statistics  of  this  body,  but 
there  are  churches  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
England  (seven  in  London)  and  Scotland ;  in  Dublin 
and  Belfsst ;  in  Paris,  and  a  few  other  places  in  France; 
in  Basle,  and  Berne,  and  other  towns  in  Switzerland ; 
in  Berlin,  and  many  other  places  in  North  Germany ; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  congregations  in  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  and  North  America. — ^W.  W.A. 

To  the  above  account  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Christian  Church  generally,  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  are 
regarded  as  erroneous,  and  its  poli^  and  usages  as  re- 
actionary, and  opposed  to  the  true  development  of  the 
Church. 

1.  As  to  doctrine,— The  C.  A.  Church  is  especially 
distinguished  by  its  doctrine  as  to  spiritual  gifts. 
**  Like  the  Montanists  of  the  second  century,  they  look 
upon  these  apostolic  gifts  and  offices  as  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  Church  at  any 
time ;  make  their  disappearance  the  fiiult  of  Christiata- 
ity ;  and  hold  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  defacts  of 
the  Church  without  a  revival  of  the  charisms  and  the 
apostolate.  They  appeal  to  such  passages  as  1  Cor. 
xii,  27-81 ;  Eph.  iv,  11-18,  where  undue  emphasis  is 
laid  on  *  tm ;'  and  to  Thess.  v,  19,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  81 ; 
xiv,  1,  where  the  apostle  not  only  warns  Christians 
against  quenching  the  holy  fire  of  the  Spirit,  but  also 
positively  requires  them  to  strive  earnestly  after  His 
miraculous  gifts.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  here  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error  on  both  sides.  In  these  charisms 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  essence  and  the  tem- 
porary form.  The  first  is  permanent ;  the  second  has 
disappeared,  yet  breaks  out  at  times  sporadically, 
though  not  with  the  same  strength  and  purity  as  in 
the  apostolic  period.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into  humanity,  came 
with  peculiar  creative  power,  copiousness,  and  fresh- 
ness ;  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mass  of  the 
unchristian  world ;  and,  by  this  very  exhibition  of  what 
was  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  exerted  a  mighty 
attraction  upon  the  world,  without  which  it  never 
could  have  been  conquered.  Christianity,  however, 
aims  to  incorporate  herself  in  the  life  of  humanity,  en- 
ter into  all  its  conditions  and  spheres  of  activity  as  the 
ruling  principle,  and  thus  to  become  the  second,  higher 
nature.  As  it  raises  the  natural  more  and  more  into 
the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  so  in  this  very  process  it  makes 
the  supernatural  more  and  more  natural.  These  are 
but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  operation.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  as  fast  as  the  reigning  power 
of  heathenism  is  broken,  those  charisms  which  exhibit- 
ed most  of  the  miraculous  become  less  frequent,  and 
after  the  fourth  century  almost  entirely  disappear. 
This  is  not  owing  to  a  fault  of  Christianity,  for  at  that 
very  time  the  Church  produced  some  of  her  greatest 
teachers,  her  Atbanasius  and  her  Ambrose,  her  Chry- 
^oetom  and  her  Augustine.    It  is  rather  a  result  of  its 


victory  over  the  world.  Spiritual  gifta,  however,  £d 
not  then  fully  and  forever  disappear,  for  in  times  ef 
great  awakening  and  of  the  powerftQ  descent  of  tiie 
Spirit,  in  the  creative  epochs  of  the  Chvrch,  we  now 
and  then  observe  phenomena  quite  similar  to  ^lose  of 
the  first  century,  along  with  the  corresponding  dangers 
and  abuses,  and  even  satanic  imitations  and  caricatures. 
These  manifestations  then  gradually  cease  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  development  of  a  new  princi- 
ple as  just  stated.  Such  facts  of  experience  may  serve 
to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  judging  of  them,  moreover,  particularly 
of  the  mass  of  legends  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  stiU 
lays  claim  to  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  gift  of 
miracles,  we  must  proceed  with  the  greatest  cantkni 
and  critical  discrimination.  In  view  of  the  overvaliu 
ation  of  charisms  by  the  Montanists  and  Irvingitea,  we 
must  never  forget  that  Paul  puts  those  which  meet 
shun  free  inspection,  and  most  rarely  appear,  as  the 
gift  of  tongues,  fiu>  beneath  the  others,  which  pertain 
to  the  regular  vital  action  of  the  Church,  and  are  aft  all 
times  present  in  larger  or  smaller  measure,  as  the  gifts 
of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of  teaching,  of  drying  spirits, 
of  government,  and,  above  all,  of  love,  that  greatest, 
most  valuable,  most  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  all 
the  friiits  of  the  Spirit**  (Schaff,  Apostolic  Ckmrdk, 
§116). 

2.  Their  worship  is  almost  wholly  out  of  the  line  of 
Protestant  development  and  feeling.  Their  use  of  In- 
cense, and  of  lights  on  the  altar ;  their  priestly  vest- 
ments— alb,  girdle,  stole,  chasuble,  rochet,  etc — ^with 
the  pomp  of  &eir  worship,  belong  neither  to  the  prim- 
itive age  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  Reformed  Chnrch 
on  the  other. 

For  a  fuller  account,  by  the  author  of  the  arddes 
given  above  (the  Rev.  W.W.  Andrews),  see  BibUoAeea 
Sacra,  January,  1866,  p.  108  sq.  See  also  Schaff,  in  the 
Deutsche  Kirdtenfmmd,  vol.  iii ;  EngUsk  Rev.  ix,  212; 
Thiersch  (H.W.  J.),  Vorlesungen  Hber  KatkoUcmnm  wd 
ProtestasUismus  (Erlang.  1845, 1846, 2  vols.) ;  Thiersch, 
Die  Kirche  mm  Apostol.  ZeUaUer  (1862,  8vo) ;  Lomim 
QfUMrterhf  Beview,  No.  iii,  art  1 ;  Uturgtf  and  Lkamg  of 
theC.A,  Church  (N.  Y.  1856) ;  W.  W.  Andrews,  Trw 
ConstitM^  qfihe  Church  (N.T.  1854) ;  JacoU,  Lekre  der 
/mn^tten,  1868;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hulory  of  DoC' 
trineSf  ii,  414 ;  Baxter,  Irvingism,  Us  Rise^  Proffress^  and 
Present  State  (Lond.  1886) ;  Kdstlin,  in  Herzog^s  Heal- 
EncyUop&die  (Am.  ed.  ii,  658) ;  Quarter^  Jownal  of 
Prcjpiheey,  «^uly,  1866,  art  1 ;  Maury,  in  Betme  des  deix 
Mondes,  Sept.  1858 ;  and  the  articles  Gifts  ;  Iryxvo. 

Catholic  EplBtlea.  The  canonical  epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  the  first  of  John,  are  eo 
called  because  they  are  not  addressed  to  any  particu- 
lar individual  or  church,  but  to  Christians  in  general 
(Suicer,  Thes.  Eccles.  U,  15). 

Hug  gives  the  following  view :  "  When  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  constituted  one  peculiar  divis- 
ion, the  works  of  Paul  also  another,  there  still  remain- 
ed writings  of  different  authors  which  might  likewise 
form  a  collection  of  themselves,  to  which  a  name  must 
be  given.  It  might  most  aptly  be  called  the  common 
ccUection,  KaBoXmbv  ovvTayfia,  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
treatises  contained  in  it  Kotvai  and  iradoXurai,  which 
are  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks  as  synonyms.  For 
this  we  find  a  proof  even  in  the  most  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical language.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  the  epis- 
tle which  If  as  dispatched  by  the  assembly  of  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  XV,  28)  the  *  catholic  epistle,'  as  that  in 
which  ali  the  apostles  had  a  share,  n)v  ivtaroXijv 
KaBoXiKTJv  rSiv  'AtrooroXwv  Hiravrbnf,  Hence  our 
seven  epistles  are  catholic,  or  epistles  of  all  the  apos- 
tles who  are  aathors"  (Jntrod.  to  N.T,  %  151).  So, 
also,  Eichhom.  See  Home,  Jntrodudion^  pt.  \i,  ch.  iv, 
§  1.    See  Epistles,  Apostolical. 

Catholio  League.    See  Lbaoctb. 

Catholioos  (icodoXunSc)*  (I*)  The  titlegiyen,  under 
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CoDtttntine,  to  his  prociintor,  or  yiear-general  (after 
the  organixatioii  of  dioceses  under  imperial  law),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  imperial  rescripts  were  duly 
earned  oat.  So  in  a  letter  from  Constantino  to  Eose- 
biiis  (preserved  in  Socrates,  Hitt,  Ecdes,  i,  9),  the  em- 
peror says :  ^*  Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  dtoucffffttac 
mOckucSvf  that  he  may  provide  all  things  necessary," 
etc     See  Suioer,  7%e«.  Eeeles.  s.  v. 

(2.)  The  official  title  of  certidn  of  the  Oriental  prel- 
ates,  especially  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Armenian 
Church.  He  is  appointed  head  of  that  part  of  the 
church  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends ;  he  only 
can  ordain  bishops  and  consecrate  the  sacred  oil.  The 
dignity  of  Catholicos  is  inferior  to  that  of  patriarch,  but 
superior  to  that  of  metropolitan.  There  are  three  dig- 
nitaries bearing  the  title  in  the  Armenian  Church  at 
present — the  Catholicos  of  £tchmiadzin,the  Catholicos 
of  Aghtanfar,  the  Catholicos  of  Sis.— Coleman,  Ancient 
Mstiamtjf,  cli.  xxvii,  §  2.    See  Armenian  Chubgh. 

Cathn'Si  (Ko^ova),  one  of  the  family  heads  of  the 
**  servants  of  the  Temple"  (Nethinim)  that  returned 
from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  80) ;  apparently  the  Giddbl 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neh.  vii,  49). 

Catlin,  Jacob,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hauvinton,  Conn.,  March,  1758,  and  grad- 
uated at  Tale,  1784.  He  became  pastor  in  New  Marl- 
borough,  Mass.,  July  4, 1787,  was  made  D.D.  by  Yale 
in  1822,  and  died  April  12, 1826.  He  published  a  work 
on  theology,  Wkat  is  Truth  f  (1818) ;  a  volume,  Ser- 
man  collected  (1797) ;  and  a  Discourse  btfore  a  Free^mc^ 
*«•**  IaJ^(1796).— Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  260. 

Cattenborgh,  Adbien  Van,  an  Arminian  or  Re- 
monstrant  theologian,  bom  at  Rotterdam  Nov.  2, 1664, 
snd  filled  the  professorship  of  theology  at  Amsterdam 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  intimately  connected 
with  Philip  Limboich.  He  died  in  1786,  leaving  (1.) 
SpidUgiwm  Theologim  Christiana  PhiSppi  a  UMorch 
(Amst  1726,  2  vols,  fol.)  :--<2.)  Bibliotheea  Scriptorum 
SetnoHstrantimn  (Amst.  1727, 8vo) :— (8.)  Syntagma  So- 
piaUitB  Mosaicce  (ibid.  1787,  4to),  against  Atheists  and 
Deists.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Grotius  in  Dutch. — 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GiniraU,  ix,  226. 

Cattle  (the  representative  in  various  passages  in 
the  A^y.  of  the  Heb.  words  M^na,  hehemah',  a  large 
fsadntped  in  general,  usually  "beast"  [see  Behb- 
motb]  ;  in  Nnm.  xx,  4,  and  Psa.  Ixxviii,  48,  "T^r^Sl, 
1m/,  grazing  ammoZir,  elsewhere  << beast;"  so  the  Gr. 
pwnaifiaraj  as  being/^d,  2  Mace  xii,  11,  or  S^fifuiTaf 
from  being  reared,  John  iv,  12 ;  most  frequently  and 
characteristically  MS^^,  mikneh^  ^possession,  as  some- 
times rendered— fi^m  the  fact  that  Oriental  wealth 
[*' substance,*'  Job  i,  8, 10]  largely  consisted  in  this 
kmd  of  property ;  like  the  Gr.  Krnvri,  as  being  possess- 
ed,! Mace,  xii,  28;  also  idiomatically,  n^,  seh.  Gen. 
XXX,  8Sf;  Isa.  vii,  26;  xliii,  28;  Ezek,  xaiiv,  17,  20, 
22,  an  individnal  skeep  or  hmb,  as  elsewhere  rendered ; 
or  -jKS,  (son,  Gea.  xxx,  39, 40,  41,  42,  48 ;  xxxi,  8, 10, 
12, 41, 43 ;  Eccles.  ii,  7,  sheep  collectively  or  ajbck,  as 
rendered  elsewhere),  in  scriptural  usage,  embraces  the 
tame  quadrapeds  employed  by  mankind  for  domestic 
parposes,  as  oxen,  buflkloes,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  cam- 
da,  and  asses  (Gen.  i,  26 ;  xiii,  2 ;  xxxii,  18-17;  Ezek. 
xii,  29;  xxxiv,  19;  Num.  xx,  19;  xxxii,  16;  Psa.  1, 
10).    See  each  of  these  in  thenr  alphabetical  place. 

The  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
abondanoe  of  cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing 
of  which  the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  times,  chief- 
ly applied  themselves,  as  indeed  they  have  always 
constituted  the  principal  and  almost  only  possession  of 
a  nomsde  race.  In  this  case,  wealthy  people  were  ex- 
posed to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  (Gen.  xxxi, 
'M).  Moses  was  a  shepherd  during  his  exile,  Shamgar 
was  taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and 
Gideon  from  his  threshing-floor  (Jndg.  vi,  ll)j  as  were 


I  Jair  and  Jephthah  from  the  keeping  of  sheep ;  Saul 
and  David  might  also  be  mentioned.     Some  of  the 

!  prophets  were  called  from  that  employment  to  the  pro- 
phetic dignity,  as  Elisha  was  from  the  plough  (1  Kings 
xix,  19),  and  Amos  from  being  a  herdsman.     But  the 

;  tending  of  flocks  was  not  confined  to  the  men.  Ra- 
chel, the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept  her  father*s  sheep 
(Gren.  xxix,  9),  and  Zipporah  and  her  six  sisters  had 

'  the  care  of  their  father  Jethro^q  flocks,  who  was  a  prince 
or  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  ii,  16).  The  following  ac- 
count is  translated  fivm  Winer,  Reaba.  ii,  881, 894, 732. 
See  Hbbd  ;  Flock. 


Bull  of  PaloBtine. 
I.  Neat  CatUe, — ^These  are  designated  collectively 
by  the  Heb.  term  ^]^2,  hakar';  single  animals  of  this 
kind  are  called  t\^iH,  aUvph',  an  "ox,"  or  'nilZJ,  shor 
(Chald.  "nin,  tor),  a  "bullock;"  the  calves  are  stj^led 
?55,  t^'gd,  often  a  ycorWn^— fem.  fl^f^,  fglah',  a 
"  heifer"  (also  a  young  cow,  even  when  broken  to  the 
yoke,  Judg.  xiv,  18 ;  Hoe.  x,  11) ;  when  grown,  but 
still  in  full  youthful  vigor,  ^B,|)ar,  a  steer — fem.  n^D, 
parah',  a  heifer  (juvencus,  juvenca ;  comp.  Varro,  Bes 
Rust,  ii,  6,  8).  The  nomadic  Abrahamids  (like  the 
Homeric  chiefe,  see  Feith,  Antiq,  Horn.  p.  406)  already 
practiced  the  raising  of  cattle  (Gen.  xii,  16;  xviii,  7  ; 
xxiv,  86;  xxxii,  6;  xxxiv,  28;  comp.  xiii,  6),  and 
when  they  emigrated  into  Egypt  still  carried  it  on 
(Exod.  X,  9,  24 ;  xii,  82  sq.).  In  later  times,  also,  this 
was  a  principal  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  especially  in 
several  districts  of  Palestine  (Dent  viii,  18;  xii,  21 ; 
1  Sam.  xi,  6;  xii,  8;  2  Sam.  xii,  2;  Psa.  cxliv,  14; 
Jer.  iii,  24 ;  v,  11 ;  Judith  viii,  6,  etc.).  The  oxen  are 
there  somewhat  small,  with  short  horns,  and  a  bunch 
of  fat  on  the  shoulders  (Hasselquist,  TVoi^eZf,  p.  180 ; 
comp.  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  150).  The  finest  herds  and 
strongest  bidlocks  were  feund.in  Bashan,  beyond  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxxii,  4) ;  hence  the  Bashanite  steers  are 
often  put  metaphorically  for  formidable  enemies  (Psa. 
xxii,  18),  while  Bashanite  cows  are  a  symbol  of  state- 
ly women  (Amos  i,  4).  In  the  district  west  of  the 
Jordan,  the  plain  of  Sharon,  extending  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  afforded  the  finest  pastures  (Isa.  Ixv, 
10 ;  see  Jerome  in  loc.).  Even  the  kings  had  their 
herdsmen  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  29).  There  was  great  de- 
mand for  neat  cattle;  many  hundreds  were  yearly- 
slaughtered  in  sacrifice  (and  these  were  animals  of  the 
finest  quality,  as  among  other  nations,  see  Herod,  it, 
41 ;  Xenoph.  C^prop.  viii,  81 ;  Varro,  Res  Rust,  ii,  5, 11 ; 
Pliny,  viii,  10,  etc.),  others  were  employed  for  food  or 
festive  occasions  (Dent,  xii,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  4;  Tobit 
viii,  21 ;  Matt.  xxMi,  4),  as  then  generally  beef  (1  Sain. 
xiv,  82;  1  Kings  xix,  21;  comp.  iv,  28;  Neh.  v,  18), 
and  still  oftener  veal  was  a  feast  to  the  Israelites  (Gen: 
xviii,  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Amos  vi,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  23, 
27,  80),  it  being  anciently  regarded  as  an  act  of  wan- 
ton prodigality  to  slay  useftil  agricultural  beasts  (com- 
pare ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii,  665  sq.)  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
flesh  (iElian,  Var.  Hist,  v,  14;  Anim,  xii,  84;  Varro, 
R,  R,  u,  6,  6 ;  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  viii,  70 ;  Valer.  Max. 
viii,  1 ;  Cic.  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  65).  See  Food.  The  milk 
was  used  either  sweet  or  curdled,  and  was  made  also 
into  cheese.     See  Milk  ;  Cheese  ;  Bdtteb.     Cattle 
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were  yoked  to  the  plough  (Deut.  xxii,  10 ;  1  Kings 
xix,  19  sq. ;  Isa.  zxx,  24;  Amos  vi,  12;  Job  i,  14; 
comp.  Jodg.  xiv,  18 ;  JoBepbos,  ArU,  xii,  4,  6),  likewise 
for  draught  (Num.  vii,  8,  7 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  2  Sam.  vi, 
3,  6),  and  were  sometimes  employed  fbr  burdens  (1 
Chron.  xii,  40;  comp.  ^lian,  Anim.  vii,  4),  but  espe- 
cially for  threshing  (comp.  Baba  Metia^  vi,  4 ;  Chtlim, 
xvi,7).  See  Agriculture.  They  were  driven  (J udg. 
iii,  81 ;  1  Sam.  xili,  21 ;  compare  Sirach  xxxviii,  25 ; 
Acts  ix,  5)  with  a  pointed  stick  (*1^b^,  malmad^^  or 
la'I'^T,  dorhan';  Kkvrpov  or  fiovKtvrpoVy  also  fiovrrkri^ 
in  iUady  vi,  185,  Lat  ttimultu  [comp.  Schol.  ad  Pindar, 
PyOu  ii,  178]),  an  instrument  employed  also  fbr  horses 
(Ovid,  Metam,  ii,  127 ;  see  Schdttgen,  De  ttimtilo  bourn, 
Frcf.  a  y.  1717).  See  Goad.  During  summer  cattle 
ranged  under  the  open  sky.  In  the  stalls  (2  Chron. 
xxxii,  28)  their  fodder  (lYov.  xiv,  4 ;  Luke  xiii,  15) 
was  placed  in  a  crib  (O^l^aM,  ebtu';  ^nnj).  Besides 
fresh  grass  and  meadow-plants  (Dan.  iv,  29;  Num. 
xxii,  4),  meslin  (b'^bs,  belU',  Job  vi,  5 ;  Isa.  xxx,  24 ; 
)My  te'ben,  Isa.  xi,  7)  is  mentioned  as  provender  of 
cattle,  a  mixed  food,  like  the  Roman  yarro^  (Geseni- 
us,  Thetaur,  p.  212).  That  salt  (to  gratify  the  appe- 
tite) was  added  may  be  inferred  from  Isa.  xxx,  24 
(see  Gesenius  in  loc.).  See  Salt.  Cattle  were  great- 
ly annoyed  by  insects,  and  perhaps  the  Y*^P.i  he'rett 
(A.y.  "destruction''),  of  Jer.  xlvi,  20,  indicates  some 
sort  of  such  noxious  creature,  namely,  the  gadfly  or 
(Esinu  (see  Hltzig  in  loc. ;  otherwise  Gesenius  in  loc). 
See  Beeve. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  the  following  enactments  relate  es- 
pecially to  oxen :  1.  The  mouth  of  the  threshini^-cattle 
was  not  to  be  bound  so  as  to  prevent  their  eating  the 
provender  spread  under  them  (compare  Burckhardt, 
ProverbSf  p.  67).  See  Muzzle.  Hence  the  term 
"threshing  oxen'*  sometimes  stands  for  fat  or  well- 
conditioned  animals  (Jer.  1,  11;  see  RosenmQller  in 
loc.).  2.  Whoever  stole  and  then  sold  or  slaughtered 
an  ox  must  give  five  oxen  in  satisfaction  (Exod.  xxii, 
1) ;  but  if  the  animal  was  found  alive  in  the  possession 
of  the  thief,  he  was  merely  required  to  make  double 
restitution  (Exod.  xxii,  4).  See  Theft.  8.  Whoever 
met  an  ox  that  had  fallen  or  strayed  was  under  obli- 
gation immediately  to  help  it  up  and  bring  it  back  to 
the  owner  (Exod.  xxiii,  4 ;  Deiit.  xxii,  1, 4),  an  injunc- 
tion the  more  needfhl  in  a  country  not  only  thinly  in- 
habited, but  intersected  by  many  desert  tracts.  See 
Palestine.  4.  An  ox  and  an  ass  must  not  be  yoked 
together  to  the  plough  (Deut.  xxii,  10).  This  prohi- 
bition is  evidently  akin  to  those  relating  to  heteroge- 
neous combinations,  although  Michaelis  (Afos.  Recht^ 
iii,  149)  gives  it  another  interpretation.  See  Diverse. 
Respecting  unruly  cattle  (Exod.  xxi,  28  sq.),  see  Dam- 
ages. It  was  considered  unmerciful  to  take  the  only 
beast  of  a  widow  m  pawn  (Job  xxiv,  8),  See  Debt. 
On  the  subject  generally,  see  Bochart,  Flieroz,  i,  268 
sq. ;  Ugolino,  De  Re  Rust,  ffebr,  (in  his  Theaaur,  xix), 
ii,  9  sq.  For  the  symbolical  worship  of  the  young 
bull,  see  Calf,  golden.    Compare  Beast. 

II.  Small  Cattle  I  1.  Sheep.— These  are  designated 
collectively  by  IKS,  tson  (a  general  term,  like  firiXov 
and  peau,  including  also  goats),  singly  by  nlU,  seh; 
while  brt'J,  rachd\  means  euw;  b^«,  a'yW,  wether 
(Chald.  •nD'l,  cfejfear');  "1?,  hxr,  a  fiit  pasture  lamb; 
b!13,  ^'6e«,  a  lamb  of  one  to  three  years  (comp.  Ge- 
sen.  Tkes.  p.  659);  nba,  takh!  (or  -^ia,  te/i'),  a  suck- 
ling or  mUk-lamb;  ti'^aTOa,  miehnim'  ("  fktlings,"  1 
Sam.  XV,  9),  is  Ai  obscure  term,  possibly  signifying 
two^ear-old  lambs  (o9e«  secundarias^  Columella,  Res 
Rust,  vii,  8 ;  comp.  Bochart,  Hienm.  i,  469).  Next  to 
neat  herds,  sheep  formed  the  most  important  staple 
of  Oriental  nomadic  pursuits  in  AramsBa  (Gen.  xxix, 

'x)  and  Palestine  (Gen.  xii,  16;   xiii,  5;  xx,  14; 


xxi,  27 ;  xxiv,  85 ;  xxxii,  5 ;  xxxiv,  28),  as  in  ^rpt 
(Gen.  xlvii,  17;  Exod.  ix,  8),  Arabia  Petrtea  and  De- 
serta  (Exod.  ii,  16,  19 ;  iii,  1 ;  Num.  xxxi,  82 ;  Isa. 
xxxiv,  6 ;  Ix,  7),  and  Moabitis  (2  Kings,  iii,  4 ;  Isa.  xvi, 
1).  In  military  feuds  between  such  tribes,  we  always 
find  sheep  mentioned  among  the  booty  of  the  victcvs 
(Num.  xxxi,  82;  Jos.  vi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  82;  xr,  3 
sq. ;  xxvii,  9 ;  1  Chron.  v,  21,  etc.).  The  same  is  still 
universally  true  of  modem  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose  traf- 
fic in  sheep  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvi,  21)  is  their  leading 
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mark  of  prosperity  and  even,  opulence  (comp.  Arvieux, 
iii,  182).     The  patriarchs  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  in 
Palestine,  as  later  in  Egypt  or  Goshen  (Exod.  x,  9, 24 ; 
compare  Hengstenberg,  Font.  p.  5  sq.) ;  also  upon  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  sheep-breeding 
continued  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  a  laiige  part 
of  the  population  down  to  the  latest  period,  being  car- 
ried on  amid  the  numerous  open  tracts  and  hills  of  the 
country  (Isa.  vii,  25),  many  of  which  were  productive 
of  saline  plants  (comp.  Deut.  vii,  13 ;  viii,  18 ;  xxviii, 
4';  Judg.  vi,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxii,  19 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  2;  Prov. 
xxvii,  28;  Eccl.  ii,  7;  Jer.  iii,  24;  v,  17;  Hoe.  v,  6; 
Joel  i,  18 ;  Judith  viii,  6,  etc.).    There  were  rich  owners 
of  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  2 ;  comp.  Job  i,  8 ; 
xiii,  12),  and  even  kings  had  their  shepherds  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  31 ;  Amos  vii,  1 ;  compare  2  Chron.  xxxii,  28), 
from  whom  they  derived  a  revenue  of  sheep  and  wool 
as  presents  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40)  or  trib- 
ute (2  Kings  iii,  4 ;  Isa.  xvi,  1).     Among  the  regions 
most  favorable  for  sheep-rearhig  are  mentioned  the 
plain  of  Sharon  (Isa.  Ixv,  10),  Mt.  Carrael  (Mic  vu, 
14),  Bashan  (Ezek.  xxxix),  and  Gilead  (Mic  1.  c). 
The  sheep  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  tended  often- 
times by  the  daughters  of  the  owners  (Gen.  xxix,  9 ; 
compare  Exod.  ii,  16) ;  later  by  overseen  or  hired  men 
(John  X,  12) ;  sometimes  by  the  sons  of  the  family  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  11 ;  xvii,  15).    See  Shepherd.    The  keep- 
en  gave  their  sheep,  especially  the  bell-wethers^  n^ 
ular  names  (John  x,  8 ;  compare  Theocr.  v,  102  sq. ; 
Aristot  Anim,  vi,  16 ;  Longin.  Pastor,  v,  17  and  19),  and 
familiarized  these  animals  with  their  voice  so  as  to  fol- 
low them  (comp.  2  Sam.  xii,  2).     The  sheep  roamed 
all  summer  in  the  open  air,  being  folded  only  at  night 
(Num.  xxxii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  28)  in  a  pen  (S^7'^i, 
gederah';  Talmud,  'Tl'l),  where,  in  exposed  positions, 
they  were  guarded  by  sentries  (Luke  ii,  8).     In  the 
daytime  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  shelter- 
ed from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  caverns  (ni'^S,  Zepb. 
ii,  6 ;  which,  however,  according  to  othen,  si^ifies 
ovXypUs^  i.  e.  cisterns  for  watering  the  sheep).    Shep- 
herds' dogs  were  indispensable  (Job  xxx,  1).     Of  the 
young,  which  sheep  bear  twice  a  year,  the  autumn 
lambs  were  considered  the  more  vigorous  (Varro,  Ret 
Rust,  ii,  2,  18;  Colum.  R.  R.  vii,  8;  Pliny,  viii,  72; 
comp.  Hamaker,  MisceU.  Phaeme.  p.  117  sq.).    The  flesh 
of  the  sheep,  especially  that  of  wethen  and  lambs, 
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was,  as  with  modem  Arabs  (WeDsted,  Treat,  p.  121),  a 
highly  esteemed  food  (1  Sam.  xzv,  18 ;  Isa.  xxii,  13 ; 
AjDoe  vi,  4 ;  Tobit  vii,  9 ;  viii,  21),  and  was  essential 
to  a  weU-spread  board  (1  Kings  iv,  23;  Keh.  v,  18). 
The  milk  of  sheep  was  also  an  article  of  calinary  nse 
(Dent,  xxzii,  14 ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  18 ;  Pliny  xxviii, 
38;  Strabo,  xvii,  836;  Colum.  R,  ft.  vii,  2;  Dioscor. 
ii,  76).     Sheep,  especially  Umbs  and  rams  (q.  v.), 
were  a  prominent  animal  in  sacrifices  (q.  v.)i  And  a 
stock  of  them  was  often  sacrilegioosly  offered  for  sale 
in  the  Jewish  temple  (John  ii,l4).     The  wool  CIS^, 
termer,  or  ta,  gez\  which,  on  account  of  the  pastoring 
of  the  flock  under  the  open  sky,  attained  a  high  degree 
of  fineness  (as  in  Spain),  was  wrought  into  garments 
(LeT.  xiii,  47 ;  Deut.  xxii,  11;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  3;  Job 
xxxi,  20;  Prov.  xxvii,  26;  xxxi,13),  and  the  Israel- 
ites were  obliged  to  pay  tithes  of  this  product  (Deut. 
xriii,  4).     SlMep-shearing  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12)  was  a 
nual  fiosdve  occasion  (1  Sam.  xxv,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23). 
As  enemies  of  the  shepherd  are  named  the  lion  (Mic. 
V,  7),  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii,  84),  and  the  wolf  (Sirach 
xlfi,  21 ;  Matt,  x,  16 ;  John  x,  12 ;  comp.  Isa.  xi,  6 ; 
Ixv,  26),  which  might  easily  carry  off  a  single  animal 
in  the  extensive  and  solitary  pastures,  although  even 
this  was  often  rescued  by  the  sheep-tender  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  84  sq.).     See  Lion.    The  sheep  were  ver}*  liable 
also  to  stray  in  the  wide  pasturages  (Psa.  cix,  176 ;  Isa. 
liii,  6;  Hos.  iv,  16 ;  Matt  xviii,  12).     On  the  "  rot," 
or  disease  peculiar  to  flocks,  see  Bochart,  i,  696 ;  Aris- 
tot.  Afltm.  ix,  3.     The  color  of  sheep  is  in  the  East 
generally  white  (Psa.  cxlvii,  16 ;  Isa.  i,  18 ;  Dan.  vii, 
9;  Cant,  vi,  6;  Be  v.  i,  14;  comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  18); 
altiiough  black  (D^sn,  dusky,  Gen.  xxx,  32)  ones  are 
also  found  (Colum.  i^.  72.  vii,  2 ;  Pliny,  viii,  73 ;  comp. 
,  Wellsted,  i,  213 ;  Ruppell,  Ahsstin.  il,  21),  as  well  as 
spotted  and  grizzled  (Gen.  xxx,  32),  peculiarities 
which  shepherds  knew  how  to  produce  artificially 
(Gen.  XXX,  87  sq. ;  Strabo,  x,  449;  Pliny,  xxxi,  9; 
comp.  Roflselini,  Monwn,  Civil,  i,  246).     See  Jacob. 
A  peculiar  species  of  sheep  {Ovis  laticaudcUOy  Linn.)  is 
found  m  the  East,  with  a  long  fat  taU  (n;;bK,  ali/ah\ 
Arab.  aljfcU,  A.  V.  "  rump ;"  Lev.  lii,  9 ;  vii'',  8 ;  viii,  26; 
ix,  19)  of  10  to  16,  and  sometimes  40  to  60  pounds' 
weight,  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  often  drawn  by  the 
animal  upon  a  board  or  small  two-wheeled  cart  (Herod, 
ill,  118 ;  Aristot.  Anim.  viii,^ ;  Pliny,  viii,  76 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  64;  ^lian,  Anim.  iii,  3;  x,  4;  Olear.  Persian, 
V,  8;  Kampfer,  Amoen.  p.  606  sq. ;  Lucas,  Reise  nach 
d,  Lnante,  p.  183 ;  Russel,  Aleppo^  ii,  8 ;  Descript.  de 
CEgi/pU,  xxiii,  197  sq. ;  Oedman,  Samml,  iv,  76  sq. ; 
comp.  Korte,  Reise^  p.  429 ;  Robinson,  Res,  ii,  169, 180 ; 
Schubert,  iil,  11||).     That  the  same  contrivance  was 
customary  with  the  Jews  may  be  seen  flrom  the  Mish- 
na  {ShaHb.  v,  4).    This  kind  of  sheep  is  farther  distin- 
guished from  the  common  species  of  the  Bedouins  by 
its  tnmed-up  nose,  and  long,  pendent  ears.     On  the 
Mosaic  enactments  respecting  the  rights  of  property  in 
iheep  (Exod.  xxii ;  Deut  xxii),  see  above.    Compare 
generally  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  461  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Verm, 
S<hift.  i,  118  sq.     In  Dan.  viii  the  Persian  empire 
(king)  b  personifled  by  a  ram.    See  Persia.    On  this 
^gure  (which  represents  the  subjects  as  a  flock),  see 
Lengerke,  Darnel,  p.  366  sq.     Compare  Sheep. 

2.  Goats, — ^Thb  kind  of  stock  is  usually  classed  with 
ibeep  under  the  word  *)XS,  tson,  or  (when  a  single 
head  is  intended)  niO,  sek,  and  thus  associated  with 
neat  cattle,  ^j^^?  haka/  (as  in  Hom.  ^i^Xa,  then 
^c)*  The  terms  for  goats  individually  are :  "i^,  ex,  a 
Ae-^oa<;  D'>f5  t^^'^rto,  seirath'  izzimf  (shaggy  female 
of  the  goats),  a  she-goat ;  for  the  buck,  more  distinct- 
ivdy,  there  are  several  terms:  pi^FI,  ta^yisk;  *Tin$, 
att»^';  'l'»rte,  sair^  (more  fully  WV  ^*^r©,  «ir'  w- 
ttV,  L  e.  shaggy  male  of  the  goats) ;  *1*^B28,  tsephif'; 
*nf,  gedi%  is  a  collective  term.    Goats  were  reared  by 


the  early  patriarchs  (Gen.  xv,9;  xxxii,  14;  xxxvii, 
31),  as  by  the  modern  Bedouins ;  and  in  later  times 
they  also  formed  an  important  element  (in  all  the 
hUly   regions  of  Palestine)   of  agricultural  wealth 


Ooat  of  PalesUoe  {Capra  Mambrieu), 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xxv,  2 ;  Cant,  vi,  6 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  26 ; 
see  Ezek.  xxvii,  21).  They  were  used  not  only  for 
sacrifice,  but  also  for  food  (Deut.  xiv,  4 ;  comp.  Buck- 
ingham, ii,  67;  Robinson,  i,  342;  Wellsted,  p.  406), 
especially  the  young  males  (Gen.  xxvii,  9,  14,  17; 
Judg.  vi,  19;  xiii,  16;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20),  as  still  in  the 
East  (Russel,  Aleppo,  ii,  28).  The  milk  of  goaU  was 
also  an  article  of  food  (Prov.  xxvii,  27),  being  more 
wholesome  than  that  of  sheep  (Pliny,  x xviii,  33;  comp. 
Bochart,  Bierog,  i,  717 ;  Prosp.  Alpin.  Res  .^Egypt.  p. 
229).  Goat-skins  were  only  employed  as  clothing  by 
poor  persons,  or  such  as  chose  to  wear  mean  apparel 
(Heb.  xi,  37).  They  were  generally  made  into  water 
or  wine  casks.  See  Bottle.  Goat*s  hair  was  often 
the  material  of  tenUcloth  (Exod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxxvi,  14 ; 
comp.  Delia  VaUe,  Trav.  i,  206;  Arvieux,  iii,  226; 
Vokiey,  i,  303 ;  Thevenot,  iii,  196),  as  well  as  of  mat- 
resses  and  bedding  (1  Sam.  xix,  13, 16 ;  but  see  on 
this  passage  Kolkaj,Quast,Bibl.spec,U,b6  sq.),and  fre- 
quently of  cloaks  (Robinson,  i,  279).  See  Tent  ;  Bol- 
ster ;  Clothino.  The  goats  of  the  nomadic  Arabs 
are  generally  black;  but  in  Syria  (Russel,  ut  sup. ; 
Thevenot,  ii,  196;  Russegger,  i,  712)  and  Lower 
Egypt  (Sonini,  i,  829)  there  are  found  goats  of  a  large 
size,  like  the  European,  with  hanging  ears  (often  a 
foot  or  more  in  length),  and  of  a  bright  red  color: 
this  species  is  called  Cctpra  Afambrica.  Whether  the 
Angora  goat  (Copra  Angorensis  of  Linn.)  (see  Hassel- 
quist,  p.  286 ;  Toumefort,  iii,  488 ;  Schubert,  i,  379), 
whose  long,  soft,  silky  hair  is  niade  into  the  well- 
known  ^'camlet"  stuff,  was  also  indigenous  to  Pales- 
tine (Schubs,  Lett,  v,  28,  will  have  it  found  oniLeba- 
non),  is  undetermined ;  it  is  possibly  that  referred  to 
in  Cant,  vi,  6.  On  the  Mosaic  enactment  respecting 
the  cooking  of  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Exod.  xxiii, 
19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Deut.  xiv,  21),  see  Kid.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  Macedonian  (Alexander's)  empire  by  a  he- 
goat  (fi'^yn  ^I'^B^)  in  Dan.  viii,  6  sq.,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  epithet  ^gean  {AiytdBig,  q.  d.  goat- 
men),  applied  to  the  Greek  colonies  on  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (comp.  Justin,  vii,  1,  7).  See 
Macedonia.  See  generally  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  703. 
On  the  Syrian  wild  goats,  see  Ibex.     Comp.  Goat. 

Catil  (f^'!?ni'^,  yo<A«'ret&,  properly  a  redundant  part, 
i.  e.  Jlap,  Exod.  xxix,  1%  22;  Levit  iii,  4, 10, 16 ;  iv, 
9 ;  vii,  4 ;  viii,  16, 25 ;  ix,  10, 19)  is,  according  to  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver ;  the 
margin  of  our  version  says,  "  It  seemeth  by  anatomy 
and  the  Hebrew  doctors  to  be  the  midriff."  The  word 
might  be  rendered  the  lobe  over  the  liver,  although  it 
makes  a  part  of  the  liver  itself,  and  this  appears  to  be 
more  applicable  than  the  net  over  the  liver,  termed  the 
lesser  omentum.  See  Liver.  In  Hos.  xiii,  8,  the  Heb. 
word  rendered  "caul"  of  the  heart  is  "^iJiO  (segor*, 
literally  enclosed),  and  means  the  pericardium,  or  parts 
about  the  heart. 
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The  term  translated  "cauls"  in  Isa.  iii,18  (0*^0*^31^, 
8hebmm\  literally  netiinffs,  Sept.  ifiirXoKia)  was  per- 
haps a  cap  of  network  worn  by  females.  The  caps 
of  network  in  the  accompanying  wood-cat  are  from  a 


Ancient  ABayriaa  Hair-nets, 
relief  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  singers  and 
harpists  welcoming  Sennacherib  on  his  return  from 
conquest.  Fig.  1  has  the  hair  curiously  arranged,  but 
perhaps  not  in  a  caul.  There  is  also  in  the  British 
Museum  a  real  cap  of  network  for  the  hair,  from 
Thebes,  the  meshes  of  which  are  very  fine.  See  Hbad- 
DBEss.  As  to  the  true  meaning  in  this  passage,  the 
versions  give  but  little  assistance.  The  Sept  ren- 
ders ifiirXoKia  **  plaited  work,*'  to  which  Kocvfifiovg, 
"  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added  originally  as  a 
gloss,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept  into  the  text. 
Aquila  has  reXa/i(tfvac,  **  belts."  The  Targum  mere- 
ly adopts  the  Hebrew  word  without  translating  it,  and 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  vaguely  render  it  '*  their  orna- 
ments." It  occurs  but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  else- 
where found  in  Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  commenta- 
tors connect  it  with  f^sd,  shibbets^y  rendered  *'  embroi- 
der" in  Exod.  zxviii,  89,  but  properly  **to  work  in 
squares,  make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  (Lex,  s.  v.) 
explains  shebisim  as  **  the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Rashi  says  they  are  **a  kind  of 
network  to  adorn  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more  full ; 
he  describes  them  as  **  head-dresses  made  of  silk  or 
gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound  their  heads 
about,  and  they  were  of  checker-work."  The  word 
occurs  again  in  the  Mishna  (JTe/tm,  xxviii,  10),  but 
nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred  fh>m  the  passage  it- 
self, and  the  explanations  of  the  commentators  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  it.  It  there  appears  to  be  used 
as  part  of  a  network  worn  as  a  head-dress  by  women. 
Bartenora  says  it  was  "  a  figure  which  they  made  upon 
the  network  for  ornament,  standing  in  front  of  it,  and 
going  round  fh>m  one  ear  to  the  other."  Schroeder 
(Z)e  Vett.  Mid.  cap.  ii)  conjectured  that  they  were  me- 
dallions worn  on  the  necklace,  and  identified  them 
with  the  Arab  thomaisehy  the  diminutive  of  jAanw,  the 
SU9,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the  sun-shaped  oma- 
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ments  worn  by  Arab  women  about  theb  necks.  Bat 
to  this  Gesenius  very  properly  objecta  (Tesa.  i,  209), 
as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahn  {ArckdoL  I,  ii,  2, 
189),  who  renders  the  word  *' gauze  veila"  (Smith,  s. 
v.).  Others  understand  golden  ornaments  appended  to 
braids  of  the  hair  behind  (see  Kitto*s  Daily  lUn^n- 
tkm  in  loc.).  The  hair  of  Oriental  women  is  usually 
divided  into  a  number  of  braids  or  tresses,  which  fall 
down  upon  the  back,  and  to  each  of  which  is  added 
three  silken  threads,  each  charged  with  small  orna- 
ments in  gold,  and  tenninating  in  small  coins  of  the 
same  metal  (see  Kitto,  Pict,  Bible  in  loc. ;  Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  i,  69, 60 ;  ii,  409, 410).     See  Ork ameht. 

Causeway  (nio^,  menOak'),  a  raised  way  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  16, 18),  or  staurs  of  wood  ("terrace,"  2 
Chron.  ix,  11).  In  these  passages  it  apparently  refers 
to  an  ascent  by  steps,  or  a  raised  slope  between  Zion 
and  the  Temple,  which  in  subsequent  times  was  n- 
placed  by  the  bridge.  In  2  Chron.  ix,  4,  it  ia  called 
!l|^b^  (aliyah^y  an  *'  ascent."  In  most  of  the  passages 
where  it  occurs,  the  former  word  signifies  any  public 
road,  and  is  translated  '*  highway." 

CauBSin,  Nicholas,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  hi  1&83,  and 
was  received  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1G07.  He 
tanght  rhetoric  for  a  time  in  different  colleges,  and 
Richelieu  made  him  confessor  to  Louis  XI I L  He 
died  July  2, 1651.  His  principal  work  is  Cour  Saimte 
(6  vols.  12mo,  The  Holy  Court^  transl.  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hawkins,  Lond.  1663,  fol.).  It  had  great  sncoeas  from 
the  style  of  its  biographies  and  its  fervid  devotion. 
Fuller  has  adopted  much  of  its  style  in  his  Boly  <md 
Profane  State.  Part  of  it  was  translated  into  Latin, 
under  the  title  Aula  Impia  Herodis  (Col.  1644, 8vo). 
He  published  also  De  ehquentia  tacra  el  humana^  libri 
xvi  (7th  edit.  Lugd.  1651,  4to);  Symbolica  jEff^pHomm 
iapienda,  mme  pod  varias  editiones  denmo  edka  (Par. 
1647, 4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  ix,  262. 

CavaHer  or  Cavallier,  Jeah,  one  of  the  chief 
leaden  of  the  Camisards  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1679,  at 
Ribaute,  near  Alaix,  in  Languedoc.  He  was  a  Prot- 
estant, and  in  the  penecation  of  1701  he  fled  to  Gene- 
va. When  the  insarrection  in  the  C^vennes  broke 
out  in  1702  he  joined  the  insurgents,  and  soon  rose  to 
command.  With  incred%1e  skill  and  success  he  kept 
up  the  warfare  until  1704,  when  he  made  a  treaty  with 
Manhal  Yillare.  He  then  became  a  colonel  in  the 
king's  service,  and  was  even  introduced  at  Versailles. 
Afterwards  feeling  himself  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion, 
he  escaped,  and  subsequently  went  to  Great  Britain. 
Here  he  published  his  Mmoirei^  which  were  translated 
into  English  (Dublin,  1726, 8vo).  igfcer  having  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Huguenot  refugees  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  he  died,  govemor  of  Jersey,  in  1740.— 
Smedley,  Hief.  of  the  Reform.  Bel.  in  Prance^  voL  iii, 
chap.  XXV ;  Hoefer,  JNTotfr.  ^ie^.  (^aiMii^,  ix,  279.  See 
Camisards. 

CavaUierl,  Giovanni  Miohelb,  an  Augustine 
monk  of  Lombardy,  bom  at  Bergamo  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  He  died  in  1757,  leaving  behind 
him  aA  a  monument  of  learning  and  industry  a  work 
entitled  Opera  omnia  liturgica  (Aug.Vind.  1764, 5  volf. 
folio),  containing  a  vast  mass  of  information  in  the 
shape  of  commentaries  on  the  decrees  of  the  "  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites"  at  Rome.— Hoefer,  Abler.  Biog, 
GSnkrale,  ix,  284 ;  Biog.  Univ.  tom.  iii,  p.  448. 

Cavalry.     See  Horse;  Chariot. 

Cavasilas.    See  Cabasilas. 

Cave,  properly  rt^J^a,  medrah'^  (everywhere  so  ren- 
dered, except  "  den"  in  Isa.  xxxii,  14 ;  Jer.  vii,  11 ; 
**  Mearah"  [q.  v.],  in  Josh,  xiii,  4) ;  ovijXatov  ("  den," 
except  in  John  xi,  88) ;  occasionally  ^*)n,  chor  (literally 
a  "hole,"  as  generally  rendered;  hence  a  cavem.  Job 
XXX,  6,  etc. ;  whence  the  name  Horitb,  i.e.  troglodgte; 
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also  Hainan,  L  e.  coMmoitf;  Hobohaim^  i.  e.  IvJn 
cao»;  Bkth-Hobon,  L  e.  flaoe  m  iha  koUow\  or  "n^n, 
dbar  (also  rendered  "hole*');  once  M^m,  medUObA", 
Isa.  ii,  19.  Grottoes  seem  lUso  to  be  indirectly  denoted 
by  the  terms  t3*^12in,  dtaganfim'  (refuges  in  the  rocks, 
"dcfts,"  Cant.  iC  14;  Jor.  xMx,  16;  Obad.  8),  and 
n;^ll3p,  mmAortiA^  (a  Juture  through  which  a  stream 
flows,  **den,"  Jndg.  vi,  2);  both  of  which  are  com- 
bined in  the  Greek  term  dirfi  C*  cave,"  Heb.  xi,  88 ; 
''  place"  of  water,  James  iii,  11).     See  Dbm. 

1.  As  mttKral  Feaiures, — ^The  geological  formation 
of  Syria  is  highly  fiivorable  to  the  production  of  caves. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  limestone,  in  different  degrees  of 
density,  and  abounds  with  subterranean  rivulets.  The 
springs  iBSulng  from  limestone  generally  contain  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  most  of  them  yield  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  free  carbonic  add  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  To 
the  erosive  efiect  upon  limestone  rocks  of  water  charged 
with  this  acid  the  formation  of  caves  is  chiefly  to  lie 
ascribed  (Enc,  Afetropol,  art.  Geology,  p.  692,  698). 
Many  of  tiiese  have  also  been  artificiidly  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of  shelter  and  de- 
fence (Page,  Text-Book  of  Geology,  p.  141 ;  Kitto,  PAyj. 
G»gr.  o/PaL  p.  72).  This  circumstance  has  also  giv- 
en occasion  to  the  use  of  so  large  a  number  of  words 
as  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves, 
boles,  and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to  the 
towns  and  places  and  their  neighborhood  (Gen.  xiv,  6; 
xxxvi,  21 ;  Deut.  ii,  12 ;  Job  xxx,  6 ;  comp.  Strabo,  i, 
43 ;  xvi,  775,  776 ;  see  Burckhardt,  SgnOf  410 ;  Robin* 
son,  ii,  424;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest,  Append.  §  68- 
71).  The  subordinate  strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  chalk, 
hiualt,  natron,  etc.  fiivor  the  formation  of  caves ;  con- 
sequently the  whole  region  abounds  with  subterranean 
hollows  of  different  dimensions.  Some  of  them  are  of 
immense  extent;  these  are  noticed  by  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  a  cavern  near  Damascus  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (xvi,  p.  1096,  edit  1707).  This  cavern  is 
shown  to  the  present  day.  Modem  travels  abound 
with  descriptions  of  the  caves  of  Syria.  The  Crusade 
writers  record  the  local  traditions  respecting  them  cur- 
rent in  their  times  (William  of  Tyre ;  Quaresmius, 
Ehidd.  Ter,  Sane),  Tavernier  {Vogage  de  Perse^  part 
ii,  chap,  iv)  speaks  of  a  grotto  between  Aleppo  and 
Bir  which  would  hold  near  8000  horse.  Maundrell 
has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high  rocky  moon- 
tab,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  200  smaller 
caverns  {Travels,  p.  158, 159).  Shaw  mentions  the  nu- 
merous  cLbus,  holes,  and  caves  in  the  mountains  on  the 
sesFcoast,  extending  through  a  long  range  on  each  side 
of  Joppa.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  excavations 
are  found  in  the  rocks  and  valleys  round  Wady  Musa, 
which  were  probably  formed  at  first  as  sepulchres,  but 
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afterwards  inhabited,  like  the  tombs  of  Thebes  (Robfai- 
son's  Researches,  ii,  529).  Other  excavations  occur  at  . 
Deir  Dubb&n  (ii,  858) ;  others  in  the  Wady  leading  to 
Santa  Hanneh  (ii,  895).  *'  In  the  mountains  of  KAl'at 
Ibn  Ma'an,  the  natural  caverns  have  been  united  by 
passages  cut  in  the  rocks,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
commodious  habitations.  In  the  midst  of  these  cav- 
erns several  cisterns  have  been  built;  the  whole  would 
afford  reAige  for  600  men"  (Burckhardt's  Travels,  p. 
881).  Almost  all  the  habitations  at  Om-keis  (Gadara) 
are  caves  (Burckhardt,  p.  278).  An  extensive  system 
of  caves  exists  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  108). 

2.  ScnpiKral  Notices.— (l,)  The  first  mention  of  a 
cave  in  Scripture  relates  to  that  into  which  Lot  and  his 
two  daughters  retired  from  Zoar,  after  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  (Gen.  xix,  80).  It  was  some 
cavern  in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  but  tradition  has 
not  fixed  upon  any  of  the  numerous  hollows  in  that 
vagion.     See  Zoar. 

(2.)  The  next  is  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the 
field  of  Ephron,  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the 
sons  of  Heth  (Gen.  xxv,  9,  10).  There  Abraham 
buried  Sarah^  and  was  himself  afterwards  buried; 
there  also  Isaac,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob  were  bur- 
ied (Gen.  idix,  81 ;  1, 18).  The  cave  of  Machpelah  is 
said  to  be  under  the  Mohammedan  mosque  at  Hebron, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  called  the  Haram ;  but  even 
the  Moslems  are  not  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cav- 
ern (Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  p.  86 ;  Stanley,  p. 
149).  The  tradition  that  this  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs  is  supported  by  an  immense  array  of  evi- 
dence (Robinson,  Researches^  ii,  488-440).  See  Mach- 
pelah. 

(8.)  The  situation  of  the  cave  at  Makkedah,  faito 
which  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  retired  upon  their 
defeat  by  Joshua,  and  into  which  their  carcasses  were 
ultimately  cast,  is  not  known  (Josh,  x,  16,  27).  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  the  cave  of  Makkedah  can 
hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the 
name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93);  for,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave  was  close  to  the 
town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the  situation  of  the  great  cav- 
erns both  at  Beit  Jibrin  and  at  Deir  Dubban  in  neither 
caae  agrees  with  that  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Euse- 
bius,  ei^^t  miles  fh>m  Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  p.  885 ; 
Robinson,  ii,  852, 897 ;  Stanley,  p.  211).     See  Makkb- 

DAH. 

(4.)  The  cave  of  Adnllam,  to  which  David  retired  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1,  2),  and 
in  which  he  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  4).  This,  according  to  tradition,  is  an  immense 
natural  cavern  at  the  Wady  Khureitun,  which  passes 
beloiv  the  Frank  mountain.  The  site  assigned  by  £u- 
sebius  to  Adullam,  10  m.  £.  of  Elen- 
theropolis,  agrees  littie  with  that  of 
this  cave,  which  in  some  respects  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  better  than 
the  neighborhood  of  Deir  Dubban,  as- 
signed to  it  by  Mr.  Stanley  (see  1  Sam. 
XX,  6,  and  particularly  xxii,  8,  4;  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant,  vi,  12,  8;  Reland,  p.  549; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  108;  Robinson, 
ii,  175 ;  Stanley,  p.  259).     See  Adul- 

LAX. 

(5.)  The  cave  at  Engedi,  which  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  David  and  his  fol- 
lowers (1  Sam.  xxiii,  29 ;  xxiv,  1),  can 
be  clearly  identified.  The  place  is  now 
called  'Ain  Tidy  by  the  Arabs,  which 
means  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  name- 
ly, ♦♦The  Fountain  of  the  Kid."  ♦»  On 
all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns, 
which  might  serve  as  lurking-places 
for  David  and  his  men,  as  they  do  for 
outlaws  at  the  present  day.  The  whole 
scene  is  drawn  to  the  life*'  (Robinson, 
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H,  208 ;  oomp.  Lynch,  Narrative^  p.  284 ;  Sttnlej,  p. 
296).     See  En-^edi. 

(6.)  The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets (1  Kings  xviii,  4)  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in 
which  abundant  instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  pur- 
pose might  be  pointed  ont.     See  Obadiah. 

(7.)  The  site  of  the  cave  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  9), 
as  well  as  that  of  the  **  cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  22),  is  also  obviously  indeterminate; 
for,  though  tradition  has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for 
the  former  on  Jebel  Miisa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by 
a  chapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit  of 
Serblil  to  one  or  another  of  which  it  mifsht  with  equal 
probability  be  transferred  (Stanley,  p.  49 ;  Robinaon, 
i,  158;  Bnrckhardt,  p.  608).  See  Hobrb.  The  cave 
of  Elijah  is  pretended  to  be  shown  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him ;  and  a  hole  near 
the  altar  is  pointed  ont  as  the  place  where  he  lay  (Rob- 
inson, i,  152).     See  also  Carmbl. 

(8.)  In  the  New  Test,  are  mentioned  the  rock  sepul- 
chres of  Lascarus  (John  xi,  88)  and  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii, 
60) ;  the  former  still  shown  with  little  probability  by 
the  monks  at  Bethany  (see  Robinson,  ii,  100),  and  the 
latter  a  disputed  question.     See  Galvabt. 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  fluent  men- 
tion in  0.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refhge.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refiige  from  the  Phil- 
istines in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  11),  to  which  the  name 
of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Miikhm^s  (Mich- 
mash),  sufficiently  answers  (Stanley,  p.  204  ;  Robin- 
son, ii,  m ;  Irby,  p.  89).  So,  also,  in  the  time  of  Gid- 
eon, theyhad  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites  in  dens, 
and  caves,  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound  in  the 
mountain  regbn  of  Manasseh  (Judg.  vi,  2 ;  see  Stan- 
ley, p.  841). 

8.  Uses  of  Caves. — (1.)  CaVes^rere  used  aa  dweUmg- 
plcuxs  by  the  early  Inhabitants  of  Syria.  The  Horites, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Idumasa  Proper,  were  trog- 
lodytes, or  dwellers  in  caves,  as  their  name  imports. 
Jerome  records  that  in  his  time  Idum»a,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  ftt>m  EleutheropoUs  to  Petra  and  Ailab, 
was  full  of  habitations  in  caves,  the  inhabitants  using 
subterranean  dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat 
(Comm.  on  Obad»  ▼,  6).  **The  excavations  at  Deir 
Dubb&n  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  wady,  leading  to 
Santa  Hanneh,  are  probably  the  dwellings  of  the  an- 
cient Horites"  (Robinson,  ii,  353),  and  they  are  pecul- 
iarly numerous  around  Beit  Jibrin  (EleutheropoUs) 
(ii,  425).  The  Scriptures  abound  with  references  to 
habitations  in  rocks ;  among  others,  see  Num.  xxiv,  21 ; 
Cant,  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  xlix,  16 ;  Obad.  8.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  many  persons  live  in  caves.  The  inhabitants 
of  Anab,  a  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  all  live  in 
grottoes  or  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  (Bucking- 
ham's Traicds  among  the  Arab  Tribes^  p.  61).  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  peasants  still  live  in  caves, 
and  especially  during  summer,  to  be  near  their  flocks 
(Wilkinson's  Travels^  i,  818).  Poor  families  live  in 
caverns  in  the  rocks  which  seem  formerly  to  have  been 
inhabited  as  a  sort  of  village,  near  the  ruins  of  El  Burj ; 
so  also  at  Siloam,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nazareth. 
For  the  rock-dwellings  and  temples  of  Idumasa,  see 
Pbtra. 

(2.)  Caves  afforded  excellent  refuge  in  the  time  of 
icar.  Thus  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6)  are  said  to 
have  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in 
rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits  (see  also  Jer.  xli, 
9 ;  Josephns,  Ant.  xii,  11, 1).  Hence,  then,  to  **  enter 
into  the  rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into 
the  caves  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  ii,  19),  would,  to  the  Is- 
raelites, be  a  very  proper  and  funiliar  way  to  express 
terror  and  consternation.  Such  were  most  of  the  caves 
noticed  above,  especially  the  strongholds  of  Adullam 
and  Engedi. 

(8.)  Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refiige  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquaies  also, 


by  which  the  oonntry  has  been  so  often  Tisitod^  tiie  in- 
I  habitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe  retreat.  Thia  was 
j  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1887,  when  Safet 
!  was  destroyed ;  and  to  this  mode  of  retreat  the  prophet 
I  Isaiah  perhaps  alludes  (Isa.  ii,  10, 19,  21 ;  see  Robin- 
son, iii,  821 ;  Stanley,  p.  151). 

(4.)  Caverns  were  also  treqnenily  fortified  when  oc^ 
cupied  by  soldiers.  Thus  Bacchides,  the  general  of 
Demetrius,  in  his  expedition  against  Judea,  Aw^'jiTnp**^ 
at  Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
the  occupants  of  the  caves  (1  Mace,  ix,  2 ;  oomp.  Joae- 
phus.  Ant.  xii,  11, 1).  Messaloth  is  jffobably  riiW, 
steps  or  terraces  (comp.  2  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  see  Gesenius, 
Thes.  p.  957).  The  Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  the  robber-caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably 
identical,  and  are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near 
Mejdel  (Magdala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Maan,  or  1^- 
eon's  Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They 
are  said  by  Bnrckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 
men  (Reland,  p.  858,  575 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  881 ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91 ;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr.  ii, 
281 ;  Robinson,  iil,  279 ;  Raumer,  p.  108 ;  comp.  also 
Hos.  X,  14).  See  Beth-arbel.  Josephns  also  speaks 
of  the  robber  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in 
large  caverns,  presenting  no  prominence  above  ground, 
but  widely  extended  below  (Ant,  xv,  10, 1).  These 
banditti  annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but 
were  put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  dis- 
tinctiy  to  this  in  his  description  of  Trachonitis,  and 
describes  one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000 
men  (Strabo,  xvi,  756 ;  Raumer,  p.  68 ;  Jolliffe,  7>ot- 
els  in  Pal.  i,  197).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv,  16,  6)  relates 
the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  caves,  occupied  hj 
robbers,  or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  sol- 
diers let  down  from  above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and 
killed  or  thrust  them  down  the  precipices ;  or,  setting 
fire  to  their  stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them  by  suffcca- 
tion.  These  caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  Galilee, 
not  &r  ftxim  Sepphoris,  and  are  probacy  the  same  as 
those  which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing  for  the  de- 
fence of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gennesaret,  which  else- 
where he  calls  the  caves  of  Arbela  (War^  i,  16,  2-4 ;  ii, 
20,  6 ;  Life,  87).  See  Arbela.  This  description  of 
caves  of  robbers  reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  words,  in 
which  he  reproaches  the  Jews  with  having  made  the 
Temple  a  den  of  thieves,  tnniXaiov  Xyorwi'  (Matt,  xxi, 
18).  A  fortified  cavern  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. It  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii,  15- 
21)  as  situate  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  six- 
teen Roman  miles  frt>m  Tiberias.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
caves  which  lie  beneath  and  around  so  many  of  the 
Jewish  cities  that  formed  the  last  hiding-places  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with  the  Romans.  Josephns 
himself  relates  the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the 
caves  of  Jotapata ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
John  of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  en- 
deavored to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city ;  while  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and  vast 
numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those  who  had 
perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or  fr^m  wounds 
(Josephus,  War,  iii,  8, 1 ;  vi,  9,  4). 

(5.)  Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  for  other  purposes  more  or  less  akin  with 
the  above,  such  as  stalls  for  horses  and  for  granaries 
(Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  146).  Again,  the  **  pits"  spo- 
ken of  in  some  of  the  foregoing  Scripture  references 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  large  wells,  in  "  the  sides"  of 
which  excavations  were  made  leading  into  various 
chambers.  See  Cistern.  Such  pits  were  sometimes 
'  used  as  prisons  (Isa.  xxiv,  22;  Ii,  14;  Zech.  ix,  11). 
See  Prison.  Those  with  niches  in  the  sides  were  even 
occupied  for  bwrying-places  (Ezek.  x]|xii,  28).  Many 
of  these  vaulted  pits  remain  to  this  day.  The  cave 
in  which  Laaarus  was  buried  was  possibly  something 
of  this  kind.    No  use,  indeed,  of  rock  caverns  more 
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ttrikixi^y  connects  the  modem  usages  of  Padestine 
and  the  a4jacent  regions  with  their  ancient  history 
than  the  employment  of  them  as  tombe  or  vaults  (com- 
pare the  early  Christian  Catacombs).  The  rocky 
sofl  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  for- 
bids interment,' excepting  in  cavitiee  either  natnral  or 
hewn  from  the  rock.  'The  dwelling  of  the  dsmoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  the  rock  cav- 
ems  abounding  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  (JolUffs,  i,  86). 
Aoooidlngly,  numerous  sites  are  shown  in  Palestine 
and  adjoining  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres  of  saints 
and  heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  yenerated 
both  hy  Christians  and  Mohammedans  (Early  Trav,  p. 
86 ;  Stanley,  p.  148).  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount 
Hor,  of  Joseph,,  and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  ev- 
ery probability  of  identity,  in  site  at  least,  may  be 
claimed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  184;  Robinson,  i,  821, 
822;  iii,  9&-97).  More  questionable  are  the  sites  of 
the  tombe  of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the  Baptist  at 
Samaria;  of  Habakkuk  at  Jebatha  (Gabatha),  Micah 
near  Keila,  and  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  at  Bethel 
(Stanley,  p.  143,  149;  Reland,  p.  772,  698,  981;  Rob- 
inson,  tii,  140).  The  questions  so  much  debated  re- 
lating to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Betha- 
ny will  be  found  treated  under  those  heads.  But, 
whatever  value  may  belong  to  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  judges,  kings,  or  prophets  with  the  very^re- 
markable  rock-4ombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepul- 
chral caverns  enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.  The 
sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with 
caves,  many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  families 
(Sandys,  p.  188;  Maundrell,  p.  446;  Robinson,  1,  855, 
516,  539;  BarUett,  WaUcM about  Jenuaiem,  p.  117).  It 
is  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the 
coontiy,  together  with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell  remarks, 
the  taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  which  has 
placed  the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves 
and  grottoes ;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  oar  Lord,  .the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  Peter's  denial, 
the  composition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Transfigu- 
ration (Shaw,  pt.  ii,  c  1;  Maundrell,  Early  Traveltj 
p.  479);  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tradition- 
ary cave-site  for  the  altar  of  El^ah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(1  Kings  xviii,  19 ;  comp.  Amos  iv,  8),  and  peopled  its 
•ides,  as  well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit 
inhabitants  (see  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  60 ;  Reland,  p. 
829;  Sir  J.  MaundevUle,  TrawU,  p.  81 ;  Sandys,  p.  208; 
Maondrell,  Early  TVvw.  p.  478 ;  Jahn,  Bibl,  Arch,  ^.9; 
Stanley,  p.  868;  Kltto,  P^t.  Geogr,  p.  80,  81;  Van 
Egmont,  Travels,  ii,  5-7).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Sbpulchbb. 

Cave,  William,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Pickwell,  Leicestershire,  Dec.  80,  1687.  He 
itadied  at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  A.B.  in  1666;  A.M.  in  1660.  In  1662  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Islington,  and  afterwards  he 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  Ip  1679 
be  was  made  rector  of  All-Hallows,  London ;  in  1681 
be  received  a  canonry  at  Windsor,  and  in  1690  became 
▼icar  of  Isleworth.  He  died  at  Windsor  August  18, 
1713.  HiB  works  are :  1.  Primkioe  ^kritdanity  (Lond. 
1672 ;  and  several  times  reprinted— a  French  transla- 
tion, Amsterdam,  1712, 2  vols.  12mo):  —2.  Tabula  Ec- 
de$uutictB,  or  Tables  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  (Lond. 
1674;  Hamburg,  1676) :— 8.  Aniiqukaiei  ApostoUca,  olr 
Invs,  Actt,eic,o/tke  Holy  ApotOei,  and  St$.  Mark  and 
iMkt  (Lond.  1676  and  1684,  fol. ;  also,  edited  by  Cary, 
Oxtl840,8vo):— 4.  ApottoUd,  or  the  Imm,  AcU,  etc., 
^f  ^  CoiUen^porcaie$  or  immedkUe  SuccetBorg  of  the 
ApotHeSy  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
fast  three  centuries  (Lond.  1677,  foL ;  also,  edited  by 
Ciry,  Oxf.  1840,  8  vols.  8vo):— 5.  A  Distertation  eon- 
cermtig  the  OofKrmmeiU  o/tke  Ancient  Cbmreh^  by  Bish- 


ops, Metropolitans,  and  Patriarchs  (Lond.  1688,  8vo) : 
— 6.  Eecletkutieiy  or  Lives,  Acts,  etc.,  of  the  most  em- 
inent Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  (Lond.  1682,  fol.) : 
— 7.  Chartophylax  Ecdukuticut,  an  improved  edition 
of  the  ra5tf/0  EcdesiattkXB  (1685, 8vo):— 8.  Scriptonm 
EodemuHoorum  Historia  Lkeraria  a  Ckritto  nolo  tuque 
ad  Sateulum  XIV  (2  vols,  or  parts,  fol.  1688  and  1698, 
Lond. ;  reprinted  at  Geneva,  1706  and  1720,  and  at  B»> 
sle,  1741 ;  best  edition  that  of  Oxford,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Cave  himself,  and  continued  by  Wharton 
(1740  and  1748, 2  vols.  fol.  The  Basle  edition  was  made 
upon  this).  Cave  was  a  very  credulous  writer ;  desti- 
tute of  critical  talent,  he  generally  took  the  accounts 
of  andent  writers  and  Roman  Catholics  as  he  found 
them.  Jortin  calls  him  **the  whitewasher  of  the 
ancients."  Tet  Dowling  is  justified  in  saying  that 
"  Cave's  writings  rank  undoubtedly  among  those  which 
have  afi^ected  the  progress  of  Church  history.  His 
smaller  works  greatly  tended  to  extend  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Christian  antiquity ;  his  Lives  <^  the  Apostles 
and  Primitive  Faikers^  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  four  centuries,  is  to 
this  very  day  the  most  learned  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  written  in  our  own  language ;  and  his  JTisto- 
ria  LUeraria  is  stOl  the  best  and  most  convenient  com- 
plete wOTk  on  tfaft  literary  history  at  the  Church.  For 
extent  and  variety  of  learning  he  stands  high  among 
the  scholars  of  his  time,  and  he  had  taste  and  feeling 
to  appreciate  ancient  piety,  but  he  can  scarcely  claim 
any  other  praise."— Herzog,  Real-Encyldopddie^  Sup- 
plem.  i,  188 ;  Landon,  Ecdes,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
Ecdes,  Biography,  iii,  624 ;  Dowling,  Jntrod.  to  EccUs, 
Hist,  (Lond.  1838) ;  New  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  vi,  187. 

Cawton,  Thoxas,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Wivenhoe,  Essex,  in  1687.  Having  studied  at 
Utrecht  and  Oxfbrd,  he  received  ordination  from  the 
bishop  of  Oxford.  He  officiated  for  several  years  as 
chaplain  to  English  noble  families,  but  soon  became  so 
diraatisfied  with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Established 
Church  that  he  left  it  to  become  pastor  of  a  Noncon- 
formist congregation  in  Westminster,  where  he  died  in 
1677.  While  a  student  at  Utrecht,  he  published  two 
dissertations,  entitled,  Dispulatio  de  Versione  Syriaca 
Vet.  et  Notfi  Testamenti  (Ultn^.  1667,  4to),  and  Disser- 
tado  de  utu  Lingua  Hebraica  in  Philosophia  Theoretica 
(Ultraj.  1667,  4to),  the  former  of  which  is  of  lasting 
value  for  the  history  of  the  Sjrriac  versions.  Cawton 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  prominent  Orientalists  of 
his  time. —Kitto,  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  EocL  Biog,  iii, 
626. 

Cazalla,  Auoustin,  martyr,  was  bom  of  noble 
parents  in  1606,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Valladolid  and  Alcala.  Carranza  (q.  v.),  archbish- 
op of  Toledo,  became  his  patron;  and  Cazalla's  tal- 
ents, under  such  patronage,  soon  gained  him  distinc- 
tion. In  1646  he  became  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Ger- 
many. Here  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Luther  (after 
combating  them  some  time),  and  on  his  return  to  Spain 
in  1552  he  began  to  preach  reform.  His  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  shared  his  religious  convictions . 
and  it  is  said  that  even  Charles  V  was  g^reatly  moved 
by  Cazalla's  piety  and  arguments.  The  attention  of 
the  Inquisition  was  soon  fixed  on  the  Cazalla  family, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  emperor's  death  in  1568 
that  they  were  arrested  and  tried  for  heresy.  At  an 
auto  da  f6  in  May,  1559,  he  was  strangled  and  then 
burnt,  with  his  sister  Donna  Beatrice;  his  brother 
Francisco  was  at  the  same  time  burnt  alive. — ^M*Crie, 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  226  sq. ;  De  Cas- 
tro, Spanish  Protestant^  (Lond.  1861),  p.  114  sq. 

Cecil,  RiOHARD,  an  eminent  Evangelical  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  London,  No- 
vember 8, 1748.  His  early  life  was  bad— he  was  even 
a  professed  infidel ;  but  about  1772  he  was  converted, 
and  in  1778  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   In  1777 
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he  was  ordained  priest,  and  settled  at  Lewes ;  bat  his 
health  fkiled  there,  and  in  1780  he  became  minister  of 
St.  John's,  Bedford  Bow,  London.  In  1800  he  obtain- 
ed the  livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisliam,  Surrey.  In 
1808  he  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  was 
compelled  to  visit  Clifton.  The  Journey  did  not  much, 
however,  improve  his  health,  and  he  retired  in  May, 
1809,  to  Tnnbridge  Wells.  He  died  August  15, 1810. 
**  The  exertions  of  lir.  Cecil  as  a  preacher  were  im- 
mense. His  talents  were  eminent ;  his  eloquence  was 
impassioned,  yet  solemn,  and  sometimes  argumenta- 
tive. As  a  Christian,  he  was  habitually  spiritually 
minded ;  modest  and  unassuming,  he  never  intruded 
his  capacities  on  the  attention  of  mankind.  He  was 
contented  with  doing  good  and  getting  good ;  and  his 
works,  though  few,  are  valuable  for  their  sterling  sense 
and  genuine  piety"  (Jones).  They  are  collected  in  his 
Workiy  edited  by  Pratt  (London,  1811, 4  vols.  8vo),  of 
which  vol.  i  contains  a  Life  of  Cecil,  by  Pratt,  with 
Cecil's  Lwei  of  Bacon  and  Nation ,  vol.  ii  contains 
sermons  and  niiscellaneous  tracts ;  vol.  iii,  thirty-three 
sermons ;  vol.  iv,  Cecil's  Bemaint,  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  writings  on  pastoral  life  and  work, 
as  well  as  on  various  points  of  practical  religion,  in 
modem  times.  There  is  also  an  American  edition  (N. 
Y.  1846,  8  vols.  8vo).— Pratt,  Memoi^  of  Cecil;  Jones, 
Chrigtian  ^ography,  s.  v. 

Cecilia,  one  of  the  so-called  saints  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Calendar,  is  said  to  have  suffered  mart^T- 
dom  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Valerian,  her  hus- 
band, Tiburtius,  his  brother,  and  Maximus,  an  officer, 
about  A.D.  280,  under  Alexander  Severus,  probably 
in  some  popular  commotion  and  persecution,  since  that 
emperor  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Christians. 
The  legendary  accounts  of  her  are  not  wortiiy  of  cred- 
it. As  she  is  said  to  have  sung  praises  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment  just  before  her  execution,  she 
is  regarded  as  the  special  patroness  of  church  music. 
«'  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  is  still  annually  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land by  a  musicid  festival.  Handel's  **  Messiah"  was 
composed  for'  it  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  celebrate 
her  festival  on  the  22d  of  November. — A.  Bntier,Z«9e« 
ofSahUi,  Nov.  22;  Landon,  Eed,  Diet,  s.  v. 

CecilianaB,  bishop  of  Cartilage  (A.D.  811).    See 

DONATISTS. 

Cedar  (fpK,  e'r»,  from  its  deq)  root  or  eomprested 
form ;  Gr.  ciopoc)  occurs  in  numerous  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  authors  are  not  agreed  on  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  term.  Celsius  (^Hierobot,  i,  106,  sq.),  for  instance, 
conceives  that  it  is  a  general  name  for  the  pine  tribe, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  he 
considers  to  be  indicated  by  the  word  beroehj  or  **  fib." 
The  majority  of  authors,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Pinus  cedrutj  or  Cednu  Libam  of 
botanists)  is  alone  intended.  Thb  opinion  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  which  uniformly 
(as  in  the  English  version)  render  the  word  by  ics^poc, 
cednu;  and  Hbo  by  the  fkct  that  the  Arabic  name  for 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  arz^  evidently  cognate  with 
erez.  The  following  statements  are  chiefly  compiled 
from  Kitfco  and  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Botant. 

1.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  cedar  is  in  Lev.  xiv,  4, 
6,  where  we  are  told  that  Moses  commanded  the  leper 
that  was  to  be  cleansed  to  make  an  offering  of  two 
sparrows,  cedar-wood,  wool  dyed  in  scarlet,  and  hys- 
sop ;  and  in  ver.  49, 51, 52,  the  houses  in  which  the  lep- 
ers dwell  are  directed  to  be  purified  with  the  same  ma- 
terials. Again,  in  Num.  xix,  6,  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
commanded  to  sacrifice  a  red  heifer :  "  And  the  priest 
shall  take  cedar-wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet."  Here 
the  proper  cedar  can  hardly  be  meant,  as  it  does  not 
grow  in  Egypt,  and  its  wood  is  scarcely  aromatic. 
The  variety  called  juniper  is  evidentiy  intended,  the 
wood  and  berries  of  which  were  andentiy  applied  to 
such  purposes.  The  term  cedar  is  applied  by  Pliny 
^he  lesser  cedar,  oerycec^ncf,  a  Phoenician  Juniper, 


which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon,  and  whose 
wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  trait  of  this  tree  was 
andentiy  burnt  by  way  of  perfume,  especially  at  fb- 
nerals(PUny,/r.Ar.xiii,l,5;  Ovid,/Vu<.  ii,568;  Ho- 
mer, Od,  V,  60).  The  tree  is  conraion  in  Egypt  and 
Nnbda,  and  also  in  Arabia,  in  the  W&dy  Mousa,  where 
the  greater  cedar  is  not  found.  It  is  obviously  liketj 
that  the  use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  en- 
joined while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wHdemees, 
rather  than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travds,  p.  464; 
Burckhardt,  8yria^  p.  480;  Russell,  NMa,  p.  4tt). 
See  JuKiPBB. 

At  a  later  period  we  have  notices  of  the  various  usee 
to  which  the  wood  of  the  em  was  applied,  as  2  Sam. 
V,  11;  ▼«,  2-7;  1  Kings  v,  6,  8,  10;  vi,  9,  10, 16, 16, 
18,20;  vii,2,8,7,ll,12;  ix,ll;  x,27;  IChron.xvii, 
6;  2  Chron.  ii,  8 ;  ix,  27 ;  xxv,  18.  In  these  passages 
we  are  informed  of  the  negotiations  with  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  for  the  supply  of  cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon, 
and  of  the  uses  to  which  the  timber  was  applied  in  the 
construction  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  king's  palace : 
he  ^  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards  of  ce- 
dar; **the  walls  of  the^house  witiiin  were  covered 
with  boards  of  cedar ;"  there  were  "  cedar  pUlars,"  and 
**beamsofce«2ar,  "and  the  altar  was  of  cedar.  But  in 
these  passages  of  Scripture,  likewise,  the  common  ce- 
dar cannot  well  be  signified,  as  the  wood  is  neither 
hard  nor  strong  enough  for  building  purposes.  Otiier 
kindred  varieties  of  trees,  however,  doubtless  existed 
in  the  same  locality  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which 
were  suitable  in  Uiese  respects,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  beauty  and  durability,  for  architecture.  Perhaps 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  pme-tiee,  which  is 
known  to  grow  on  Mt.  Lebanon.  This  opinion  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  Ezek.  xxvii,  5 :  **  They  have  made 
all  thy  ship-boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir;  they  hare 
taken  cedar  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee ;" 
for  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  tree  than  the  com- 
mon pine  would  be  taken  for  masts,  when  this  was 
procurable.  Also  in  the  second  Temple,  rebuflt  under 
Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed  was  cedar  from  Leb- 
anon (Ezra  iii,  7 ;  1  Esdr.  iv,  48 ;  v,  55).  Cedar  is  also 
said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  used  by  Herod  in  the 
roof  of  his  temple  ( fTor,  v,  5, 2).  The  roof  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  said  to  have  been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  ce- 
dar or  cypress  (Williams,  Hoiy  City,  ii,  202;  Qnaresmi- 
us,  Eluc.  Terr.  Sanct,  vi,  12 ;  Tobler,  BetkUkem,  p.  UO, 
112).     See  PiHB. 

It  may  here  also  be  remarked  that  the  Syriac  and 
Heb.  interpreters  generally,  at  Isa.  xli,  19 ;  Ix,  18,  ren- 
der the  word  tedehshur'  O^^'^^i  literally  erectneu\ 
translated  in  our  version  (after  the  Vulg.  and  Chaldee) 
"box-tree,"  by  sAerMa-cedar,  a  spedee  of  cedar  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smallness  of  its  cones  and  the  uj^ 
ward  direction  of  its  branches  (see  BosenrnOUer,  Alter- 
tkmUk,  lY ,  i,  292).  Another  form  of  this  word,  *)4GK, 
atkur^f  occurring  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  has  there  been 
mistranslated  in  our  version  by  "Ashurites,"  where 
the  clause  **  the  company  of  the  Athtrites  have  made 
thy  benches  of  ivory,"  is  literally,  **thy  benches  they 
make  of  ivory,  the  daughter  of  the  atkur-wood,^*  L  e. 
inlaid  or  bordered  with  it.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
various  readings  of  that  passage,  see  RosenmQller's 
Schol,  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  The  most  satisfactory  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  that  of  Bochart  {Geog.  Sac,  i,  iS, 
c.  5, 180)  and  RosenmQller:  "Thy  benches  have  they 
made  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  box-wood  from  the  isles  of 
Chitthn."  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  believes  Corsica 
is  intended  in  this  passage;  the  Vulg.  has  "de  insnlis 
Italie. ' '  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  box-trees  (PUn. 
xvi,  16;  Theophrast.  ff,  P,  iii,  15,  §  5X  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  andents  understood  the  art  of  venee^ 
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ing  wood,  especially  box-wood,  with  ivoryf  tortoifle- 
Bhell,  etc.  (Virg.  Aen.  x,  187).  However,  Celeios  (i7fe- 
nb.  i  80)  and  Sprengd  {Hist.  Rsi  Herb,  i,  267)  identify 
the  Aeriin  with  the  Pimu  cednu  (Linn.),  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.     See  Box-^rbs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  some  of  the  re- 
maining passages  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceiye  that  they  forcibly  apply  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
tod  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  only.  Thus,  in  Psa.  xcii, 
12,  it  is  said,  **  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm- 
tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon. "  But 
Ez^el  (chap,  xxxi)  is  justly  adduced  as  giving  the 
most  magnificent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
graphic  description  of  this  celebrated  tree  (comp.  Ho- 
mer, 77.  xiii,  869 ;  Virgil,  ^».ii,  626;  v,447;  Horace, 
Od.  iv,  6).  The  other  principal  passages  in  wliich  the 
cedar  is  mentioned  are  1  Kings  iv,  33 ;  2  Eangs  xix, 
23;  Job  xl,  17;  Psalms  xxix,  5;  Ixxx,  10;  civ,  16; 
cxlviii,  9;  Cant,  i,  17;  v,  15;  viii,  9;  Isa.  ii,  13;  ix, 
10;  xiv,  8;  xxxvii,  24;  xli,  19;  xliv,  14;  Jer.  xxii, 
7, 14, 23;  Ezek.  xvii,  3,  22,  23;  Amos  ii,  9;  Zeph.  ii, 
14 ;  Zech.  xi,  1 ,  2 ;  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  Ecclns.  xxiv, 
IS;  1,12.     SeeTBBE. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer  all 
the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  are  that  it 
should  be  tall  (Isa.  ii,  13),  spreading  (Ezek.  xxxi,  3), 
abundant  (1  Kings  v,  6, 10),  fit  for  beams,  pillars,  and 
boards  (1  Kings  vi,  10, 15 ;  vii,  2),  masts  of  ships  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  5),  and  for  carved  work,  as  images  (Isa.  xliv, 
14).  To  these  may  be  added  qualities  ascribed  to  ce- 
dax-wood  by  profane  writers.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  ce- 
dar of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria  as  being  most  esteemed 
and  imperishable.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were 
baih  of  cedar,  and  in  C3i>rus  a  tree  was  cut  down  120 
feet  long  and  proportionately  thick.  The  durability 
of  cedar  was  proved,  he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the 
cedar  roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which 
had  lasted  400  years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of 
Numidlan  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178 
years  I  (Pliny,  Hut,  Nat,  xiii,  5 ;  xvi,  40).  Yitruvius 
(ii,  9)  speaira  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  oil  of 
cedar  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  5, 2 ;  Sandys,  TVotwZf, 
p.  166, 167).  The  corresponding  Arabic  word,  arZy  is 
used  to  express  not  only  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  also 
at  Aleppo  the  Pimu  syltfestris,  which  is  abundant  both 
near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  similar  statement 
will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  artiadaJta  of  Mount  Atlas, 
irhich  is  called  by  the  Arabs  «l<xrz,  a  name  that  led  to 
the  mistake  as  to  the  material  of  the  'Cordova  roof 
from  its  similarity  to  the  Spanish  akroe  (Niebuhr, 
DeKT.  de  VAraJbie^  p.  131,  etc.,  and  QueM^ums^  xc,  169, 
etc. ;  Pliny,  H,  N,,  xiii,  11, 16 ;  Hay,  West  Barb,  c.  iv, 
49;  Gesenius,  Thea.  p.  143).  Besides  the  trees  which 
belong  to  the  one  grove,  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Cedars,'*  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar  are  found  in 
ether  parts  of  the  range  (Buckingliam,  TravtU  among 
t*e  Arofts,  p.  468 ;  Eng,  Cgdopadiay  s.  v.  Syria ;  Robin- 
wn,  new  ed.  otJUg.  ill,  593 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  19; 
Loudon,  Arboretum,  iv,  240n6,  2407 ;  Celsius,  Hierobo- 
fan.  i,  89;  Belon,  Obs.  de  arboribus 
cow/cTM,  ii,  162, 165, 166).  The  re- 
mains of  wood  used  in  the  Nineveh      -     .^ t:z. 

IKdaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to 
be  cedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  l)y 
the  insciiiptions,  which  show  that  tlie 
Aseyrian  kings  imported  cedar  from 
Ulwnon.  This  wood  is  now  proved 
bfmicroscopic  examination  tobe  vew 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah,  p.  356,  357 ; 
Loudon,  ut  tup,  p.  2431).     See  Fir. 

2.  The  modem  cbdab  of  Leba- 
50H  is  well  known  to  be  a  widely- 
spreading  tree,  generally  from  50  to 
80  feet  high,  and,  when  standmg  sin- 
gly, often  covering  a  space  with  its 
Inuchee  the  diameter  of  which  is 
much  greater  than  its  height  The 
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horizontal  branches,  when  the  tree  is  exposed  on  all 
sides,  are  v&ry  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  being 
disposed  in  distinct  layers  or  stages,  and  the  distance 
to  which  they  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  the 
top,  where  tl^ey  form  a  pyramidal  head,  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height.  The  branchlets  are  disposed  in 
a  flat,  fan-like  manner  on  the  branches  (see  Shelby, 
Forest  Trees,  p.  522).  The  leaves,  produced  in  tufts,  are 
straight,  about  one  inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindri-  • 
cal,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  The 
nude  catkins  are  single,  solitary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about 
two  inches  long,  terminal,  and  turning  upwards.  The 
female  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and  rather 
oval ;  they  change  after  fecundation  into  oval  oblong 
cones,  which,  when  they  approach  maturity,  become 
from  2}  inches  to  5  inches  long.  Every  part  of  the  cone 
abounds  with  resin,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  be- 
tween the  scales.  As  its  leaves  remain  two  years  on 
the  branches,  and  as  every  spring  contributes  a  fresh 
supply,  the  tree  is  an  evergreen,  in  this  resembling 
other  members  of  the  fir  family,  which,  the  larches  ex- 
cepted, retain  the  same  suit  for  a  year  or  upward?, 
and  drop  the  old  foliage  so  gradually  as  to  render  the 
^*  fall  of  the  leaf"  in  their  case  imperceptible.  As  far 
as  is  at  present  known,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  con- 
fined in  Syria  to  one  valley  of  the  Lebanon  range,  viz. 
that  of  the  Kedisha  River,  which  flows  ih)m  near  the 
highest  point  of  the  range  westward  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.     The 
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grove  \b  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  ahoat  15 
railes  from  the  sea,  6000  feet  above  that  level,  and  their 
poeition  is  moreover  above  that  of  all  other  arboreous 
vegetation.  Belon,  who  traveled  in  Syria  about  1560, 
found  the  cedars  about  28  in  number,  in  a  valley  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  RauwoU^  who  visited  the  ce- 
dars in  1574,  **  could  tell  no  more  but  24,  that  stood 
round  about  in  a  circle ;  and  two  others,  the  branches 
whereof  are  quite  decayed  from  age."  De  la  Roque, 
in  1688,  found  but  20.  Maundrell,  in  1696,  found  them 
reduced  to  16 ;  and  Dr.  Pococke,  who  visited  Syria  in 
1744  and  1745,  discovered  only  15.  "  The  wood,"  he 
says,  '*  does  not  differ  from  white  deal  in  appearance, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.  It  has  a  fine  smell,  but 
is  not  so  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is 
commonly  called  cedar,  and  it  also  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty."  M.  Lamartine,  in  1892,  says,  '*  These  trees 
diminish  in  every  succeeding  age.  There  are  now 
but  7.  These,  however,  from  their  size  and  general 
appearance,  may  fiturly  be  presumed  to  have  existed  in 
biblical  times.  Around  these  ancient  witnesses  of 
ages  long  since  past  there  still  remains  a  little  grove 
of  yellow  cedars,  appearing  to  me  to  form  a  group  of 
from  400  to  500  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  Beshierai,  of  Eden, 
of  Kandbin,  and  the  other  neighboring  valleys  and  vil- 
lages, climb  up  to  these  cedars  and  celebrate  mass  at 
their  feet."  Dr.  Graham  gives  the  following  meas- 
urements of  the  twelve  largest  cedars :  the  circumfer- 
ences of  the  trunk  at  the  base  respectively  40  feet,  38, 
47, 18i,  80,  22},  28,  25^,  88},  29},  22, 29f ;  the  largest 
having  thus  a  diameter  of  nearly  16  feet  (Jordan  and 
the  JRhmA,  p.  26).  Within  a  few  years  past  a  chapel 
has  been  erected  there  (Robinson,  Later  Ru.  p.  590, 591 ; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  140).  See  Trew's  treatuee, 
Cedror,  Libani  Hist,  and  Apolo^  de  cedro  TJb.  (Norimb. 
1757  and  1767) ;  P«Miy  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Abies;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  i,  292  sq. ;  especially  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
the  Nat.  History  Review,  Jan.  1862,  p.  11-18 ;  and  Mr. 
Jessup,  in  the  Hours  at  Home,  March  and  April,  1867. 

Ce^'dron,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  rivulet 

1.  (i)  KeSputv  V.  r.  Kidpio.)  A  place  fortified  by 
Cendebsus,  under  the  orders  of  king  Antiochus  (Side- 
tes),  as  a  station  from  which  to  command  the  roads  of 
Judiea  (1  Mace,  xv,  89,  41 ;  xvi,  9).  It  was  not  fax 
froip  Jamnia  (Jabneh),  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and 
had  a  winter-torrent  or  wady  (x^ifiajipovi)  on  the  east- 
ward of  it,  which  the  army  of  tiie  Maccabees  had  to 
cross  before  Cendebsus  could  be  attacked  (xvi,  5). 
These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  in  the  modem  place 
Katra  or  KtUrah,  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  be- 
low the  river  Rubin,  and  three  miles  south-west  of  Akir 
(Ekron).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  119)  gives  the  modem 
name  as  Kadrun,  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Ewald 
(Isr.  Gesch.  iv,  890,  note)  suggests  Tell-Turmus,  five  or 
fix  miles  farther  south.  The  Syriac  has  Hebron^  and 
the  Vulg.  Gedor,  which  some  compare  with  the  village 
Gedrus  (Kk^ovc),  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  8.  v.  ViSovp^  6a)dur)  as  lying  ten  miles  from 
Diopolis,  toward  Eleutheropolis. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name  of  the 
brook  Kidron  CC^^lp  bns  =  "  the  black  torrent")  in  the 
ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii, 
1).  Lachman,  with  codices  A  and  D,  has  xc(/iaA^vc 
Tov  KiSputv ;  but  the  Rec.  Text  with  B  has  rutv  Kk- 
^poiv,  i.  e.  "the  brook  of  the  cedars"  (so,  too,  the  Sept. 
in  2  Sam.  xv,  28).  Other  MSS.  have  the  name  even 
so  fiu*  corrupted  as  rov  icidpov  (so  K),  cedri,  and  ra>v 
^kvSpwv.  The  word,  however,  has  no  connection  with 
'^  cedar."  In  English,  the  name  in  this  form  is  often 
erroneously  pronounced  (as  if  written  Kedron)  with  a 
hard  C. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Kidbon. 

Cei'^lan  (KtXav,Vulg.  Ciaso\  a  person  named  (1 
Esdr.  V,  15)  as  the  family  head  (in  connection  with 
Azetas)  of  seventy-seven  Israelites  who  returned  from 


Babylon ;  but  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  16 ;  Keh.  Tii,  21) 
do  not  contain  either  name. 

Ceiling.  There  are  three  Heb.  words  employed 
in  the  Old  Test,  which  our  translators  have  rendoed 
"  ceiled"  or  '*  ceiling."  1.  Mcn  (clug>kak',  to  cover  or 
overlay^  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered)  occurs  2  Chnm. 
ill,  5,  where  it  is  said,  "  He  ceiled  the  greater  house 
with  fir-tree."  2.  *{tO  (sapkan%  to  wamseot  or  plan)L ; 
elsewhere  rendered  **  cover,"  once  *'  seat,"  Deut. 
igcxiii,  21)  occurs  Jer.  xxii,  14 :  **  It  is  cefled  with  ce- 
dar, and  painted  with  vermilion."  Houses  finished  in 
this  manner  were  called  **  ceiled  houses"  (Hag.  i,  4). 
The  ^'ceiling"  of  the  walls  itself  is  likewise  spoken  of 
CjDp,  sipptm',  1  Khigs  vi,  15).  In  Ezek.  xli,  16,  the 
word  rendered  "ceiled"  is  P]*^ri^  (skach^%  from  be- 
ing  hewed  thin),  a  board  simply,  used  for  that  purpose. 
These  ceilings  were  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco, 
with  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  ivory.  Oriental  houses 
appear  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  such  as  we  inhabit, 
the  ceiling  being  of  wood  richly  ornamented  and  paint- 
ed, and  the  fioor  plaster  or  stucco,  the  walls  being  gen- 
erally wainscoted.  The  Egyptian  monuments  stQ] 
exhibit  elegant  specimens  of  painted  ceilings,  no  doubt 
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greatly  resembling  those  mentioned  in  the  above  texts 
(Wilkinson's  Ane.  Egypt,  ii,  125).  According  to  Mr. 
Layard,  in  the  ancient  Assyrian  houses  also  **  the  ceil- 
ings overhead  were  divided  into  square  compartments, 
painted  with  flowers  or  with  the  figures  of  animals. 
Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each  compartment  being 
surrounded  by  elegant  borders  and  mouldings"  (A'tiw- 
veh,  ii,  208).  The  following  remarks  are  fr^mi  Smith's 
Diet.  s.  V. :  The  descriptions  of  Scripture  (1  Kings  vi, 
9, 15 ;  vli,  8 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  5,  9 ;  Jer.  xxii,  14 ;  Hag.  i, 
4)  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  8,  2-9;  xv,  11,  5)  shew 
that  the  ceilings  of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces  of  tlie 
Jewfth  kings  were  formed  of  dear  planks  applied  to 
the  beams  or  joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  proba- 
bly with  sunk  panels  (<parvwfJMTa\  edged  and  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  carved  with  incised  or  other 
pattems  (fiaOv^vXotc  yXvfaTf),  sometimes  painted 
(Jer.  xxii,  14).  It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  models  were  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of 
architectural  constmction,  followed  before  the  Roman 
period.  See  Abchitbcturb.  The  construction  and 
designs  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important 
buildings  can  only  be  conjectured  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii, 
265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls  themselres 
answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  642 ;  Fergusson,  Hand-book  of 
Ardkitecture,  i,  201).  Examples,  however,  are  extant 
of  Egyptian  ceilings  in  stucco  painted  with  devices  of 
a  date  much  earlier  than  that  of  Solomon*s  Temple. 
Of  these  devices,  the  principal  are  the  guiUoche,  the 
chevron,  and  the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue, 
with  stars,  and  others  bear  representations  of  Inrds 
and  other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  ii,  290). 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring  col- 
ors in  Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitmvius  at  a 
later  date  complains  (vii,  5),  may  have  been  introduced 
from  Egypt,  whence  also  came,  in  all  probability,  the 
taste  for  vermilion  painting  shown  in  Jehoiakim's  pal- 
ace (Jer.  xxii,  14;  Amos  iii,  15 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  19).  See 
also  the  descriptions  given  by  AthensBus  (v,  196)  of  the 
tent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  the  ship  of  Philopi- 
tor  (ib.  206),  and  of  the  so-called  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  near  Tyre,  by  Hasselquist  (p.  165).  The 
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panel-work  in  ceilings  which  has  been  described  is 
fonnd  in  Oriental  and  North  African  dwellings  of  late 
snd  modem  time.  Shaw  describes  the  ceilings  of 
Moorish  houses  in  Barbary  as  of  wainscot,  either 
'*Tei7  artftilly  painted,  or  else  tlirown  into  a  variety 
of  panels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  the  Ko- 
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ran  intermixed'*  (Trav.  p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes 
the  ceilings  of  houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  paint- 
ed, and  in  ^he  more  ancient  houses  with  **  arabesques*' 
encompassing  panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  inscribed 
renee  and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic ;  also  a 
tomb  at  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully  pan- 
elled and  painted  {Damamu,  i,  84,  87,  57,  80,  232; 
comp  Dent,  vi,  9 ;  see  also  Lane's  Mod,  B^ypt.  i,  87, 
88;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  571).  Many  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the  Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were 
ceQed  and  ornamented  with  the  richest  geometrical 
patterns.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  colored  tiles 
in  their  bufldings  (Athen.  v,  206;  Wilkinson,  ii,  287). 
The  like  taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevail- 
ed in  Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiftal  specimens  of 
moeaic,  arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings 
at  Ispahan,  at  Room  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and 
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at  Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on  the 
gjoond,  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  macliineTy 
(Chardin,  Foyo^,  ii,  484 ;  iv,  126  ;  vii,  887 ;  viii,  40, 
plate  89;  Olearius,  p.  241).     See  House. 

Ceillier,  Dom  Remt,  an  eminent  French  theologi- 
an, was  bom  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1688.  He  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict  in  1705,  and  became  titular  prior 
of  Flavigny.  In  1718  he  published,  Apologie  de  la 
monk  du  Phvs  d«  ViglUe,  contre  Jean  Barbeyrac; 
hot  the  work  of  his  life  was  his  Histoire  Generate  des 
Autevn  8acre»  et  EcclUiattiqueM  (1729-1768,  28  vols. 
4to)— a  work  more  complete,  and  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  Dupin,  although  inferior  to  him  in 
the  analysis  of  books.  A  new  edition  has  appeared 
(Paris,  1860-65, 15  vols.  8vo),  with  additions,  but  un- 
fortonately  thus  far  withdut  general  indexes.  The 
cldef  superiority  of  Ceillier  over  Dupin  lies  hi  his 
treatment  of  the  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries,  in 
which  he  had  the  use  of  Tillemont,  and  also  of  the 
Benedictine  editions  of  the  fkthers.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  especially  in  the  scholastic  theology,  for 
which  he  had  no  taste,  he  does  not  equal  Dupin.  Ceil- 
lier died  Nov.  17, 1761.—^^.  UnheneUe,  s.  v. 


CeimeUarohaB  (ffet/xijXtapxoc,  heepen  of  ike  taered 
vessel),  a  class  of  inferior  officers  in  the  ancient  church. 
They  bad  charge  of  all  utensils  and  precious  things 
laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository  of  the  church.  The 
name  toemophylax  is  used  in  Uie  same  signification; 
also  chartop^flax,  or  eusUm  archivorum,  custodian  of  the 
rolls  or  archives  (Suioer,  Tkettmnuy  ii,  971).  This  of- 
ficer was  commonly  a  presbyter ;  Miacedonins  was  both 
presbyter  and  sceuophylax  of  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  Sozomen  styles  Theodore,  presbyter  of  An- 
tioch,  who  sufibred  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  JulUn, 
^vXcuut  rStv  ceiftiyXiwv,  '*  keeper  of  the  sacred  uten 
sils."*  He  was  put  to  death  because  he  would  not  de* 
liver*  up  what  he  had  in  his  custody.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  chartophylax  acta.as  the  patriarch's  sub« 
stitute,  excommunicating  and  licensing  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  sitting  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  in 
many  cases. — Bingliam,  Orig.  Ecd,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xiii,  §  8 ; 
Sozomen,  Hist,  Eocl.  v,  8. 

Celestine  (or  Ccblbstin)  I,  Pope,  a  Roman  by 
birth,  was  elected  Pope  in  422,  on  the  death  of  Boni- 
face  I.  During  his  pontificate  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  against  Kestorins,  was  held,  upon  which  occasion 
he  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Eastern  churches.  He 
claimed  authority  and  primacy  in  the  Roman  See,  and 
sought  to  exercise  it  over  the  African  Church  in  vain. 
In  the  Nestorian  dispute  above  mentioned  he  was 
more  successful,  as  Cyril,  in  order  to  pot  down  Nesto- 
rius,  accepted  the  auti&ority  of  Celestine  agakist  him. 
He  left  thirteen  letters ;  among  them  is  a  complaint 
as  to  the  dress  of  bishops;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  means  that  the  clergy  should  dress  like  the  laity,  or 
should  abetahi  from  some  special  garment  which  some 
had  adopted.  He  died  March  25  (or  July  26),  432. 
Celestine  is  said  to  have  sent  PftUadius  and  St.  Patrick 
as  missionaries  to  Ireland,  but  the  story  is  very  doubt- 
tal.  It  is  not  clear  that  either  of  them  ever  had  any 
connection  with  Rome.  His  letters  are  preserved  in 
the  Collection  of  Councils.  He  is  counted  among  the 
saints  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — Biog,  Univ.  vii,  497 ; 
Cormenin,  Livee  of  the  Popet,  i,  79. 

n.  Pope,  originally  Guide,  of  Cittlk  di  Castello,  in 
Tuscany,  studied  under  Abelard,  and  succeeded  Inno- 
cent II  September  25th,  1148.  He  died  in  March, 
1144. 

m.  Pope,  a  Roman  named  lacinto  Orsini,  cardinal 
of  Santa  Maria,  was  elected  Pope  March  80, 1191,  at 
eighty-five.  He  crowned  Henry  V  and  liis  wife  Con- 
stance, and  made  a  great  display  of  arrogance  in  doing 
it ;  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme  for  delivering  the 
Holy  Land,  on  which  account  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Richard  I  of  England,  and  fulminated  censures 
against  Leopold  of  Austria  and  the  emperor,  who  de- 
tained Richard  prisoner.  He  died  January  8, 1198. 
During  his  last  illness  he  proposed  to  transfer  his  pa- 
pal authority  to  cardinal  Colonna,  to  which,  of  course, 
the  cardinals  objected. 

IV.  Pope,  originally  called  Gbffredo,  of  the  family 
of  Castiglione,  of  Milan.  He  was  elected  Pope  Sep- 
tember 20, 1241,  and  died  on  the  8th  of 'October  follow- 
ing. 

V.  Pope,  originally  Pietro  de  Murrone,  was  bom 
1215  at  Isemia.  With  a  few  companions  he  withdrew 
to  a  cave  on  Monte  Majella,  where'  he  lived  a  life  of 
extreme  austerity.  After  a  time  his  disciples  multi- 
plied so  greatly  that  he  was  induced  to  form  them  into 
a  new  order  (called  first  the  congregation  of  St.  Damkcn^ 
but  subsequently  the  order  of  Ceieetines)^  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  This  order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory 
X  in  the  Synod  of  Lyons,  1274.  On  the  15th  of  July, 
1294,  he  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Celes- 
tine V.  He  proved  to  be  too  ignorant  of  the  world  and 
its  ways,  as  well  as  of  literature,  for  the  office  which  he 
was  so  suddenly  called  upon  to  undertake.  Feeling 
his  unfitness,  and  finding  that  many  abuses  were  com- 
mitted in  his  name,  he  resigned  Dec.  18, 1294,  and  re- 
tired to  his  solitude.    He  was  cmeily  hnprisoned  by 
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faifl  sncoesflor  Boniikce,  who  detained  him  in  costody 
until  liis  death,  May  19, 1296.  Clement  V  canonized 
liim,  and  hia  day  in  the  calendar  is  May  19. — Moa- 
heim,  Ch.  liuU  i,  849 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gmirakj 
iz,846. 

Celestines,  or  CoLEsmiES  (I.),  an  order  of  bare- 
footed Minorites  (see  Discalceati)  ;  (II.)  a  monastic 
order,  so  called  from  the  founder,  Pietro  de  Morrone, 
afterwards  Celestine  V,  in  1254.  After  his  death  his 
order  made  great  progress,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  lilie- 
wise  in  France,  whither  the  then  general,  Peter  of  Ti- 
voli,  sent  twelve  religious,  at  the  request  of  Idng  Phil- 
ip the  Fair,  who  gave  them  two  monasteries,  one  in 
the  forest  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  in  the  forest  of 
Compeigne,  at  Mount  Chartres.  This  order  had  at  one 
time  200  monasteries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany^  and 
the  Netherlands.  They  had  about  ninety-six  con- 
vents in  Italy,  and  twenty-<me  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  priories.  Their  Constitutions  consisted  of 
three  parts :  the  first  refers  to  the  provincial  chapters 
and  the  election  of  superiors ;  the  second  contains  the 
regular  observances ;  and  the  third,  the  visitation  and 
correction  of  the  monks.  The  rule  required  the  Ce- 
lestines  to  rise  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  mat- 
ins;  to  eat  no  flesh  except  when  in  sickness ;  to  fist 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  Easter  to  the  feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  from  that 
feast  to  Easter,  every  day.^  Their  dress  was  a  white 
gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapulary;  in  the  choir, 
and  out  of  the  monastery,  a  black  cowl  with  the  ca- 
puche; shirts  of  serge.  The  order  is  decay ed ;  in  Ita- 
ly a  few  monasteries  survive.     See  Fbanciscans. 

CelestiiiB.    See  C<elb8tiu8. 

Celibacy  (coeUbatus^  Lat.  cceUbt  or  caleb$,  unmar- 
ried, derived  by  some  Roman  writers  from  ooeU  beaii' 
itidOf  the  blessedness  of  heaven),  the  state  of  virginity, 
or  of  unmarried  persons. 

I.  In  the  Scripture, — Under  the  Mosaic  law,  priests 
were  not  only  idlowed,  but  encouraged  to  marry.  The 
priesthood  was  confirmed  to  the  descendants  of  one 
family,  and  consequently  involved  even  an  obligation 
to  marry.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  passages  in  which  an 
unmarried  life,  voluntarily  assumed,  is  commended,  un- 
der certain  circumstances  (Matt,  xix,  12 ;  1  Cor.  vii, 
1-86).  But  no  passage  in  the  N.  T.  can  be  interpreted 
into  a  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  from  which  we  may  infer  the  contrary.  One 
of  the  twelve,  Peter,  was  certainly  a  married  roan 
(Matt,  viii,  14),  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the 
others  were  also  married.  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  was  also  a  married  mah  (Acts  xxi,  9) ;  and 
if  our  Lord  did  not  require  celibacy  in  the  first  preach- 
ers of  the  C^ospel,  it  cannot  be  thought  indispensable  in 
their  successors.  Paul  says,  *'  Let  Wery  man  have 
his  own  wife**  (1  Cor.  vii,  2);  and  that  marriage  is 
honorable  in  all  (Heb.  xiii,  4),  without  excepting  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  oflices  of  religion.  He 
expressly  says\hat  **a  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii,  2) ;  and  be  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion concerning  elders,  priests,  and  deacons.  When 
Aqnila  traveled  about  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  not 
only  married,  but  his  wife  Priscilla  accompanied  him 
(Acts  xviil,  2) ;  and  Paul  insists  that  he  might  have 
claimed  the  privilege  **  of  carrying  about  a  sister  or 
wife  (1  Cor.  ix,  6),  as  other  aposUes  did."  The  "  for- 
bidding to  marry"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8)  is  mentioned  as  a 
character  of  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  times. 

IL  In  the  Early  Church. — ^At  an  early  period  virgin- 
ity came  to  be  held  in  honor  in  the  Church.  Several 
passages  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Matt  xix,  10, 12  ;  1  Cor. 
vii,  7,  88)  in  which  voluntary  virginity  for  **  the  king- 
dom of  heaven's"  sake  is  commended  under  certain 
circumstances,  were  interpreted  as  favoring  asceticism 
and  as  depreciating  marriage.  Moreover,  in  the  old 
Pagan  times  celibacy  had  b^n  held  in  honor  (e.  g.  the 


Vestal  Virgins).  Wherever  dnalistic  ideas  of  a  good 
and  evil  principle,  and  of  matter  aa  tile  seat  of  evil, 
prevailed,  there  it  was  natural  that  aaoetic  notioiis  of 
virginity  should  arise.  An  undue  regard  for  virgiD- 
ity,  and  corresponding  depreciation  of  marriage,  began 
to  appear  strongly  about  the  middle  of  the  aecoiid  ceo- 
tury,  and  reached  their  height  in  the  fourth.  Few  of 
the  so-called  fethers  escaped  from  extravagant  notMm 
and  opinions  on  this  subject ;  in  feet,  their  errors  here 
have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  cause  to 
weaken  their  autiiority  as  guides  for  the  Church  (see 
Taylor,  A  ncient  Chrittianity^  passim).  But  no  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  known  in  the  Church  im- 
mediately following  the  apostolic  age.  Bin^iam  col- 
lects the  fects  carefully  (Orig.  Ecdee,  bk.  iv,  ch.  v)  to 
the  following  efiTect.  In  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  the  apostles  we  read  of  the  wiv^  of  Valens, 
presbyter  of  Philippi  (Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  PkU^.  ii,  11), 
of  Chceremon,  bishop  of  NUus  (Euseb.  vi,  c  42),  of  No- 
vatus,  presbyter  of  Carthage  (Cyprian,  Ep,  49),  of  Cyp^ 
rian  himself,  of  Caicilius,  who  converted  him  (Pont 
Vit,  CypJ)j  and  of  several  other  bishops  and  presbyters. 
But  it  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  celibacy  that 
married  persons  promised  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  wives  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  ordinatioB. 
The  history  of  Novatus  distinctly  proves  the  contraxy. 
He  was  accused,  long  after  he  was  a  presbyter,  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  miscarriage  of  his  wife  by  a  passionate 
blow.  In  feet,  throughout  the  first  three  centuries  we 
read  of  no  enforced  celibacy.  Chiysostom  expressly 
combats  the  notion  that  the  clergy,  peculiarly,  wei^ 
required  to  live  unmarried  (Ep.l  ad  Cor, :  Horn, XIX 
ad  1  Cor.  vii,  1).  But  the  first  step  towards  clerical 
celibacy  was  taken  in  the  disapproval  of  second  mar- 
riages. **  Yet  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  there  were  many  clergymen  in  the  Catludic 
Church  who  were  married  a  second  rime.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  accusation  of  Tertnllian,  who  asks  the 
Catholics,  with  Montanistic  indignation :  *  Quot  enim 
et  bigam  prasident  apud  rot,  insuUoHtet  utique  apot- 
tolot  .  .  .  Digamue  tinguitf  digamut  offereV  Second 
marriage  thus  seems  to  him  to  disqualify  for  tiie  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Hippolytns,  in  the  PhUoBopkownena, 
reproaches  the  Roman  bishop  Callistus  with  admit- 
ting to  sacerdotal  and  episcopal  ofiice  those  who  were 
married  the  second  and  even  the  third  time,  and  allow- 
ing the  clergy  to  marry  after  having  been  ordained. 
The  next  step  was  the  di:  approval  of  even  one  mar- 
riage for  the  clergy,  but  not  yet  the  prohibition  of  it. 
The  priesthood  and  marriage  became  more  and  more 
incompatible  in  the  prevaUing  view.  The  Montantrts 
shared  in  this  feeling ;  among  the  oracles  of  the  proph- 
etess Prisca  is  one  to  the  efl'ect,  *Only  a  holy  (that  is, 
an  unmarried)  minister  can  administer  in  holy  things.* 
Even  those  fethers  who  were  married,  like  the  presby- 
ter Tertnllian  and  the  bishop  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  gave 
decided  preference  to  virginity.  The  apostolical  con- 
stitutions and  some  provincial*  councils  accordingly 
prohibited  priests  not  only  from  marrying  a  widow,  cr 
a  divorced  woman,  or  a  slave,  and  firom  second  mar- 
riage, but  also  fr^m  contracting  marriage  after  ordma- 
tion.  The  Synod  of  Ancyra,  in  814,  allowed  it  to  dea- 
cons, but  only  when  they  expressly  stipulated  for  it 
before  taking  orders.  The  rigoristic  Spanish  Council 
of  Elvira  (Illiberis),  in  805,  went  ferthest  It  appears 
even  to  have  forbidden  the  continuance  of  nuptial  in- 
tercourse after  consecration  upon  pain  of  deposition'' 
(Schaff,  Church  Etst.  i,  §  96). 

Phileas,  bishop  of  Thomis,  and  Philoromus,  had  both 
wife  and  children,  and  were  on  that  account  urged  by 
the  heathen  magistrate  to  deny  the  faith  and  save  them- 
selves (Euseb.  lib.  vi,  cap.  42 ;  lib.  viii,  cap.  9).  Euse- 
bius  (iv,  28)  tells  us  how  Pinytus,  bishop  of  Gnoesns, 
in  Crete,  being  desirous  to  enforce  celibacy,  was  re- 
buked by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth.  In  the  great 
0>uncil  of  Nicsa  it  was  proposed  to  enact  a  law  to 
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dMt  efhd,  but  Paphnotiin,  an  Egypttan  blahop,  him- 
self anouiried,  resolutely  withstood  it  as  an  innova- 
tion, declared  that  marriage  is  honorable  ^*  in  all  men," 
end  dedred  that  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church 
thoold  continne  to  be  observed,  viz.  that  those  who  be- 
fore ordination  were  nnmarried  should  continue  to  be 
•0  (Socrates,  £r.£Li,  11;  Sozomen,  ^.  IT.  i,  28).  The 
only  reply  which  Bdlarmine  and  Valesius  give  to  this 
stiAement  is  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  historians ;  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  Thomassin,  who,  cautious 
sod  judicions  as  he  is,  scruples  not  to  say  that  Socrates 
sod  Sozomen  are  not  such  irreproachaUe  writers,  nor 
ci  such  weight,  that  we  need  believe  their  word  hi  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  In  opposition  to  all  this, 
Roman  writers  allege  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome,  and  the  tenth  canon  ofAncynt  which  forbids 
deacons  who  did  not,  at  ordination,  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  marry,  to  do  so  afterwards.  But  all  these  tes- 
dmonies  are  subsequent  to  the  third  century ;  and  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  held  probably  about  879,  long  after 
that  of  Ancyra,  anathematizes  those  who  separate  from 
the  communion  of  a  married  priest :  ^^Si  quU  ducernU 
pnAgUr¥m  eonjugatum^  tattquam  oeccuione  nuptianun 
quod  oferrt  mm  debeat  et  a6  ejut  oblaiione  ideo  »e  ciuU- 
wt,  anaikema  tif'  (Canon  iv).  See  Wilson,  The  Doc^ 
trmt  of  the  ApotttoUc  Fatkers  (Liverpool,  1845),  p.  178 
iq. ;  and  the  article  Eustathius. 

III.  In  ike  Chttrek  o/'idome.— Siridns,  bishop  of  Rome 
(A.D.  885),  decided  against  the  Canon  of  Oangra  (ad 
Hmer.  Tarraamemem^  ep.  i,  c  7,  hi  c.  8, 4,dist.  Ixxxii), 
assertfaig  that  tho  reason  why,  hi  the  O.  T.,  priests 
were  allowed  to  marry,  was  because  they  could  be  taken 
only  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  He  argued,  therefore, 
as  no  such  trikMd  limitation  exists  in  the  Christian 
Church,  that  cbtaoM  aq>iditaies  (JL  e.  marriage)  are  in- 
consistent with  the  clerical  office.  The  Roman  bish- 
ops after  Siricins  adhered  to  his  theory,  and  the  Church 
generally  seems  to  have  followed  them  (Decretals  of  In- 
nocent I,  A.D.  404, 405,  c  4-6,  dist  xxxi ;  of  Leo  1, 446- 
456,  in  c  i,  dist.  xxxii;  c  10,  dist  xxzi,  etc  ;  Conc% 
Garth,  ii,  A.D.  890,  c  2,  in  c.  8,  dist  xzxi ;  c.  8,  dist 
Uxxiv ;  Cone  Carth.  v,  A.D.  401,  c  8,  fn  c.  18,  dist. 
xxzH ;  c  4,  dist.  Ixxxiv,  etc.).  The  prohibition  ap- 
plied at  first  only  to  biBhops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but 
from  the  fifth  century  onward  subdeacons  were  pro- 
hibited marriage  after  ordination  (Leo  I,  A.D.  446,  in 
e.  1,  dist.  xxxii ;  Gregory  I,  A.D.  591-94,  in  c.  1,  dist 
xxxi;  c  2,  dist.  xxxii ;  Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  c.  89, 
in  c  19,  dist.  xxxiv,  etc.).  The  clergy  of  the  minor 
orders  were  allowed  to  marry  once,  but  not  with  wid- 
ows (Cone  Carth.  v,  A.D.  401,  c.  8,  in  c.  18,  dist  xxxii ; 
Greg.  I,  A.D.  601,  in  c  8).  The  civil  law  confirmed 
these  regulations,  enacting  that  married  persons,  or 
inch  as  had  children  or  grandchildren,  should  not  be 
chosen  as  bishops.  It  was  futher  enjoined  by  the 
dTil  law  that  all  marriages  of  higher  clergy  after  their 
ordination  should  be  held  as  invalid,  and  the  children 
of  su6h  marriages  illegitimate  (Herzog^  JiedUEncyklO' 
i>&fe,  vii,  772). 

For  centuries  this  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  a  subject  of  constant  struggle  within  the 
Church.  Unnatural  crimes  abounded  among  the  cler- 
gy; their  office,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
seemed  to  be  held  as  a  license  for  excess  (Neander, 
dKrek  Bktory,  iv,  94).  Many  priests  lived  openly  in 
wedlock,  although  the  coundls  were  always  issuing 
new  orders  against  them.  '*  Popes  Leo  IX  (1048- 
1054)  and  Nicolas  II  (1058-1061)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  tntm  the  exercise  of  any 
spiritual  function,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Alex- 
snder  II  (1061-1078)  decreed  excommunication  against 
an  who  should  attend  a  mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  hav- 
hig  a  wife  or  concubine.  This  decision  was  renewed  by 
Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand)  in  a  oonncil  held  at  Rome 
in  1074,  and  a  decretal  was  issued  that  every  layman 
who  should  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  msrried  priest  should  be  excommnnicated,  and  that 


every  priest  who  married  or  lived  in  concubinage 
shoidd  be  deposed.  The  decree  met  with  the  most  vi- 
olent opposition  in  all  countries,  but  Gregory  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  it  out  with  the  greatest  rigor;  and, 
though  individual  instances  of  married  priests  were 
still  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  es- 
tablished, and  has  since  continued  both  in  theory  and 
practice"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  Nevertheless,  after  the 
Refonnation,  the  question  came  up ;  and  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (1545-1568)  several  bishops,  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  fitvored  a  relaxation  of  the  rule.  But 
the  majority  of  voices  decided  that  God  would  not 
withhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those  that  rightiy 
prayed  for  it,  and  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  thus  finally 
and  forever  imposed  on  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Those  who  have  only  received  the 
lower  Idnds  of  consecration  may  marry  on  resigning 
their  office.  For  all  grades  above  a  sub-deacon,  a  pa- 
pal dispensation  is  necessary.  A  priest  that  marries 
incurs  excommunication,  and  is  incapable  of  any  spir- 
itual ftmction.  If  a  married  man  wishes  to  become  a 
priest,  he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that 
he  separate  from  his  wife,  and  that  she  of  her  free  will 
consent  to  the  separation,  and  enter  a  religious  order, 
t>r  take  the  vow  of  chastity  ($e$t,  xxiv,  can,  ix).  It 
is  a  question  among  divines  of  the  Roman  communion 
whether  the  law  of  the  celibacy  of  clerks  be  of  divine 
right,  i.  e.  whether  marriage  is  by  holy  Scripture  for- 
bidden to  the  clergy,  or  whether  it  is  only  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  binding  on  each  clergyman  in 
consequence  of  the  vow  to  that  efi^ect  voluntuily  made 
at  his  ordination.  Their  best  and  most  moderate  writ- 
ers maintain  the  second  view. 

IV.  In  tke  Greek  Chttrek.^TlM  Greek  Church  has 
never  adopted  the  law  of  celibacy  absolutely  for  all  its 
clergy,  but  adheres,  in  substance,  to  the  ancient  canon 
law.  The  Council  in  TruUo  (A.D.  692)  enacted  that, 
though  bishops  may  observe  celibacy,  yet  presbyters 
and  deacons  might  live  with  their  wives  (c.  14 ;  Cone. 
Chalc.  A.D.  451,  c  8,  6,  12,  18,  48;  Cone.  Trullan, 
A.D.  692,  can.  7, 18).  In  the  Russian  Church,  a  par- 
ish priest  must  be  married  before  ordination ;  if  he 
loses  his  wife,  he  generally  enters  a  monastery ;  or,  if 
he  marries  again,  he  lays  aside  his  priestiy  ftinctions 
(Neale,  Voices  from  the  Eatt^  p.  58).  Celibacy  is  to 
this  day  enjobied  upon  the  bishops,  who  are  therefore 
generally  chosen  from  the  monks,  or  from  widowed 
presbyters;  but  as  to  the  lower  clergy,  while  the  can- 
ons forbid  the  marriage  of  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons,  after  ardhatum^  they  do  not  forbid  the  ordina^ 
tion  of  mtfried  men,  nor  require  them  to  abstain  from 
the  conversation  of  their  wives.  In  the  Armenian 
Church  marriage  is  imperative;  an  unmarried  man 
cannot  be  ordained ;  but  he  cannot  marry  again.  The 
Vartabede  (regulars),  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  vow 
of  celibacy,  live  in  convents,  and  from  their  ranks  the 
bishops  are  chosen  (Dwight,  in  Coleman's  Ancient 
Ckri^iamtf,  ch.  xxvii,  §  2) ;  and  the  Romish  Church 
allowed  this  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Uaronites,  etc. 
who  united  with  her  (Benedict  XIV,  in  the  constit 
Et$i  PastoraUe  of  May  26, 1742  [Bu/Ztir.  Magn,  ed,  Zmx- 
emb,  t.  xvi,  fol.  100,  and  his  Eo  quamnie  tempore.  May 
4,  1745,  t.  xvi,  6,  296]).  The  priesU  of  the  united 
Greek  Church  have  received  permission  from  the  popes 
to  continue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  conse^ 
oration,  but  on  condition  of  always  living  apart  from 
their  wives  three  days  before  they  celebrate  mass. 
There  have  been  discussions  in  the  Roman  Church  even 
in  regard  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriages  among 
the  Copts  and  Greeks  entered  into  after  ordination  (see 
BnUar,  Magn,  t  xviii,  p.  67).  *'The  Greek  Church 
difiers  from  the  Latin,  not  by  any  higher  standard  of 
marriage,  but  only  by  a  closer  adherence  to  earlier 
usage,  and  by  less  consistent  application  of  the  ascetic 
principle.  It  is  hi  theory  as  remote  from  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church  as  the  Latin  is,  and  ap- 
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pKMichesitoiiljinpractloe.  It  sets  virginity  ftf  above 
marriage,  and  regards  marriage  only  in  its  aspect  of 
negative- utility.  In  tlie  single  marriage  of  a  priest  it 
sees,  in  a  measure,  a  necessary  evil — at  best  only  a  con- 
ditional good,  a  wholesome  concession  to  the  flesh  for 
the  prevention  of  inmiorality — and  requires  of  its  higli- 
est  office-bearers  total  abstinence  from  all  matrimonial 
intercourse.  It  wavers,  therefore,  between  a  partial 
permission  and  a  partial  condemnation  of  priestly  mar- 
riage"  (Schafl;  Ch.  History,  ii,  §  50). 

y.  Since  the  RefartnatioH,-^The  evils  brought  upon 
the  Church  l^  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  formed  one 
cause  of  the  movement  towards  reform  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  16th  century.  The  leading  Reformers 
declared  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  unfound- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  ordinance 
of  God,  and  the  spell  was  finally  broken  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Luther  with  Catharine  Bora.  His  example 
was  soon  widely  followed ;  and  his  writings,  and  those 
of  his  coadjutors,  soon  put  an  end  to  celibacy  among 
all  the  reforming  clergy  (comp.  Luther,  ErmcAmmg  an 
hcdterl  May  1520,  etc. ;  Z>e  Votis  Monasticii),  Calvin 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  evil  of  clerical  celibacy,  as  de- 
veloped among  the  Romanists :  **  With  what  impunity 
fornication  rages  among  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark; emboldened  by  their  polluted  celibacy,  they 
have  become  hardened  to  every  crime.  Yet  this  pro- 
hibition clearly  shows  how  pestilent  are  all  their  tra- 
ditions, since  it  has  not  only  deprived  the  Church  of 
upright  and  able  pastors,  but  has  formed  a  horrible 
gulf  of  enormities,  and  precipitated  many  souls  into 
the  abyss  of  despair.  The  interdiction  of  marriage  to 
priests  was  certainly  an  act  of  impious  tyranny,  not 
only  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  on 
no  acconnt  lawAil  for  men  to  prohibit  that  which  the 
Lord  had  left  free.  Secondly,  that  God  had  expressly 
provided  in  his  Word  that  this  liberty  should  not  h» 
infringed,  is  too  clear  to  require  much  proof*  (/n- 
gliiutes,  iv,  12,  18).  The  Protestant  Confessions  of 
Faith  generally  touch  on  the  subject  more  or  less  di- 
rectly :  e.  g.  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  a  long  arti- 
cle (xxiii)  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  extract  a 
passage:  "Matrimony  is  moreover  declared  a  lawful 
and  honorable  estate  by  the  laws  of  your  imperial  maj- 
esty, and  by  the  code  of  every  empire  in  which  justice 
and  law  prevailed.  Of  late,  however,  innocent  sub- 
jects, and  especially  ministers,  are  cruelly  tormented 
on  account  of  their  marriage.  Nor  is  such  conduct  a 
violation  of  the  divine  laws  alone ;  it  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The  apostle  Paul 
denominates  that  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forliids 
marriage  (1  Tim.  iv,  1, 8) ;  and  Christ  says  (John  viii, 
44),  *llie  devil  is  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.* 
For  that  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  devils 
which  forbids  marriage  and  enforces  the  prohibition 
by  the  shedding  of  blood.**  The  Church  of  England : 
"Art.  xxxli.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Priei^.— Bishops, 
#  priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law 
either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain 
fh>m  marriage ;  therefore  it  is  lawfril  for  them,  as  for 
all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  god- 
liness.*' See  also  the  Helvetic  Conf.  1,  ch.  xxxvii ;  ii, 
ch.  xxix.  All  the  modem  evangelical  denominations 
are  agreed  in  rejecting  eAforced  celibacy  as  unscriptural 
and  immoral.  "When  an  institution  has  been  tried 
during  a  dozen  centuries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  uniformly  been  found  productive  of  the  same  evil 
effects,  there  cannot  well  be  a  doubt  what  sentence 
ought  to  be  pronounced  on  it :  Cut  it  down.  That  the 
papacy  should  have  refrained  from  pronouncing  this 
sentence — ^that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  have  retain- 
ed and  upheld  that  institution  with  dogged  pertinac- 
ity, notwithstanding  the  horrors  which  streamed  in 
whelming  torrents  from  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  damn- 

"*  proof  how  the  papacy  recklessly  sacrificed  every 


moral  consideration,  recklessly  saorifioed  the  eonls  of 
its  ministers,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  own  pow- 
er, by  surrounding  itself  with  an  innumerable  ^lost  of 
spiritual  Mamelukes,  bound  to  it  by  that  which  sever- 
ed them  from  all  social  ties.  And  this  is  the  Chmcfa 
for  which  our  modem  dreamras  claim  the  excloaive 
tide  of  holy— a  Church  headed  by  his  holiness  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth  I  This  triiole  question  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  treated  in  a  masteriy 
manner  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  that  wonderfbl  book,  his 
Ductor  Dubitantiwn  (b.  iii,  c.  iv,  rule  20),  where  (in 
§  28)  he  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  ob|ee- 
tions  t  *  The  law  of  the  Church  was  an  evil  law,  made 
by  an  authority  violent  and  usurpt,  insufficient  as  to 
that  charge.  It;was  not  a  law  of  God ;  it  was  against 
the  rights  and  against  the  necessities  of  Nature ;  it 
was  unnatural  and  unreasonable ;  it  was  not  for  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church ;  it  was  no  advantage  to  spirit- 
ual life ;  it  is  a  law  that  is  therefore  against  pnblie 
honesty,  because  it  did  openly  and  secretly  introduce 
dishonesty ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
law — no  consideration  of  human  frailty  nor  of  hmnan 
comforts ;  it  was  neither  necessary,  nor  profitable,  nor 
innocent — neither  fitted  to  time,  nor  plaoe,  nor  person ; 
it  was  not  accepted  by  them  that  could  not  bear  it ;  it 
was  complained  of  by  them  that  could ;  it  was  never 
admitted  in  the  East ;  it  was  fought  against,  and  de- 
claimed, and  railed  at  in  the  West ;  and  at  last  it  is 
laid  aside  in  the  churches,  especially  of  the  North,  as 
the  most  Intolerable  and  most  unreasonable  tyriuiy 
in  the  world ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  endured  th^  upon 
the  pretence  of  an  unreasonable  perfection,  so  mudi 
impurity  should  be  brought  into  the  Church,  and  so 
many  souls  thmst  down  to  hell.' " — ^Hare,  Comat  wttk 
Borne,  p.  268. 

At  difierent  periods  since  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  a  topic  of  dispute  with- 
in the  Church  of  Rome,  and  many  of  the  clergy  have 
sought  to  tree  their  body  from  this  yoke  of  bondage. 
In  Austria,  Joseph  II  confirmed  it  by  an  ordinance 
under  date  of  June  11, 1787,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  hopes  of  its  nullification  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Austrian  clergy  at  that  time.  When,  in 
consequence  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  ecclesiasticsl 
communities  were  re-established  in  France,  the  rule  of 
celibacy  was  maintained,  and  was  skilfnlly  defended 
by  Portalis  in  the  session  of  the  Corps  Ugidaiff  of 
March  21, 1802.  In  1817  the  question  was  again  moot- 
ed by  the  theological  faculty  of  Landshut,  who,  com- 
plaining of  the  scarcity  of  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
pointed  to  celibacy  as  one  of  its  causes.  In  1828  cer- 
tain Roman  priests  of  Baden  and  Silesia  made  another 
attempt,  but  without  success.  Similar  attempts  were 
also  made  after  1881  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony,  and  petitions  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  presented  at  the  diets.  The  civil 
authorities  felt  the  less  inclined  to  such  a  step,  as  the 
fundamental  question  as  to  whether  celibacy  is  an  ec- 
clesiastical law,  or  whether  it  oould  be  abrogated  by 
the  civil  authorities,  is  not  yet  decided.  In  France, 
again,  the  question  was  eagerly  discussed  from  1828  to 
1832.  In  Spain,  the  Academy  of  Ecclesiastical  Science 
took  the  subject  into  consideration  in  a  meeting  held 
in  1842 ;  while  the  Portuguese  Chambers  had  previous- 
ly, in  1885,  discussed  it,  though  without  result.  The 
same  took  place  in  Brazil  about  1827.  During  the 
commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
into  prominence  in  Germany.  The  **  German  Catho- 
lics'* (q.  V.)  had  already  abolished  celibacy ;  and  a 
general  measure  was  called  for  in  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament, in  the  Prussian  Assembly,  and  in  the  press. 
In  Austria,  also,  voices  were  raised  against  it;  but 
here  the  state  took  the  side  of  the  pope,  who,  in  a  boll 
of  1847,  had  added  fresh  stringency  to  the  rule  of  celi- 
bacy, and  condemned  its  infringement.  Since  the 
Italian  Liberation  War  of  1886,  hundreds  <ii  the  Itsliu 
clergy  have  united  to  reform  the  Church,  and  one  of 
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the  ipedal  points  demanded  is  the  abolition  of  oellp 
bacj. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bomanixing  partj  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland  seem  inclined  to  revive  celibacy 
and  the  ancient  admiration  of  virginity.  See  Shipley, 
Tk$  Ckmrek  and  Oe  World  (Yaux's  Eflsay),  London, 
1866,  8vo. 

Ukratwre. — For  the  older  writers  on  both  sidea,  see 
Walch,.BJU»o<ft€ea7^l«%»ca,i,202;  U,254.  Aslater 
aathoritiefl,  beaidoe  those  cited  in  this  article,  see  Giese- 
kr,  (XSutoiy,  i,  §  96, 124;  ii,  §  80,  65;  Schaff,  Apo$^ 
toL  Ckwck,  §  112 ;  Schaff,  Ch,  History,  1.  c ;  Browne, 
On  TUng^mme  ArtkUs,  art.  xzxii ;  Burnet,  OntheAr^ 
<ic{»,arizxzU;  Mackintosh,  ^^tMxi/ PAOow^,  §  8 ; 
l^jlor,  Andeni  Chriatiamty,  i,  198,  888  (N.  York  ed.) ; 
Neander,  PUmimg,  etc.  i,  246  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  i7w- 
tory,  ii,  147 ;  It,  94  (Torrey's);  Atterbury,  Sermon  be- 
fore Oe  Som  of  Ike  CUrgg  (Dec.  6, 1709);  Thiersch, 
VarUtn  vib.  KatkoUdemui  und  ProteeUtnHtmut,  vorl,  88; 
Mameineke,  IntHU,  StftoM,  §  49,  and  references  there; 
Hetzog,  Beat-EM^Uopadie,  U,  771;  Wetzer  n.  Welte, 
Kircken-LexUam,  ^  656  (for  Romanist  view) ;  Palmer, 
On  the  Church,  pt.  vi,  ch.  ix;  Cramp,  TexUook  of  Po- 
p9y,ch.zv,{2;  Elliott,  i>e2uiea<<m o/'jeomoRMm,  bk. 
iv  (a  very  full  treatment  of  the  subject) ;  Burnet,  J7»i- 
IfiTjs  of  Reformation,  ii,  142  sq. ;  Macanlay,  Hietory  of 
Emifmd,  voL  i,  ch.  ii;  VottHdndige  SamnUung  d.  CdU- 
baigesetze  (Franc  1823);  Thelner,  Die  EinfOhrung  d, 
prietteHiehen  Eheloeigkmt  tc  ikre  Folgen  (Altenb.  1828) ; 
KlUssche,  GeedL  d.  CSHbats  (Angs.  1880) ;  Sulzer,  Die 
a-hebUehettnOrOmdefiirtLgegend  COHbatgetetze (Const 
1820);  Lea,  Saeerd,  Celibaeg  (Phila.  1867, 8vo) ;  Stan- 
ley, EasL  Ckun^  p.  264 ;  Milman,  Lai.  Chrittianitg,  iii, 
106  sq.    See  BIabbiaoe  ;  Momachism  ;  Yiboimitt. 

Cell  (Lat.  ceOd). 

L  In  classical  archsology  eeUa  is  applied  to  a  cave 
or  cellar,  to  preserve  wine,  oil,  or  other  provision.  It 
also  was  applied  to  the  enclosed  space  of  a  temple,  to 
bath-rooms,  to  the  sleeping  apartmepts  of  slaves. 

2.  From  this  last  use  of  the  word  it  was  transferred 
in  the  fourth  century  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  cloisters  (q.  v.).  These  at  first 
held  three  or  four  occupants,  but  later  they  usually  re- 
ceived but  one  person.  These  cells  are  small,  have 
one  door  and  w^ow,  and  are  generally  plainly  fur- 


8.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  a  monastic  dwelling, 
either  for  a  single  monk  or  for  a  conununity,  suboiv 
diaate  to  some  great  abbey.  The  former  was  mostly 
the  abode  of  hermits,  and  erected  in  solitary  places. 
See  HsRMiTAOB.  In  the  Quirinal  Palace  at  Bome  are 
the  cells  of  the  conclave  (q.  v.). 

Cellar  C^aiM,  attar\  something  laid  t^  in  store). 
This  word  is  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28  rendered  **  cellar," 
bat  in  another  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  **  treasure," 
and  "store-house,"  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
subterranean  vaults  are  spoken  of  in  each  case.  The 
same  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  51)  and  of  the  king  (xiv,  26). 

CeUarloB,  or  Cellarer,  an  officer  in  monasteries 
to  whom  belonged  the  care  of  procuring  provisions  for 
tiie  establishment.  See  Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the 
foor  obedientiariL,  or  great  officers :  under  his  ordering 
wu  the  pietrinumj  or  bake-house,  and  the  bracinum,  or 
brew-house.  In  the  richer  houses  there  were  lands 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  office,  called,  in 
ancient  writings,  ad  dbum  monaehorum.  His  whole 
office  had  respect  to  that  origin.  He  was  to  see  the 
com  got  in,  and  laid  up  in  the  granaries :  his  wages 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  property,  usually  fixed  at 
a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole,  and  a  ftirred  gown. 
The  oiBce  was  equivalent  to  that  of  bursar. — ^Fosbrooke, 
AnHqmtiet,  i,  177 ;  Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Cellaxius,  Martixitia  (sumamed  Bobbhaus), 
was  bom  at  Stntt^^t  in  1499 ;  studied  at  Tubmgen, 
And  afterwards  at  Wittenberg  (under  Melancthon), 
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where  he  devoted  himself  to  Oriental  languages.  When 
the  Anabaptists  arose,  he  wrote  and  spoke  against 
them,  especially  against  Stock ;  but  finally  he  joined 
them  himself.  About  1530  he  gave  up  this  enthusiasm 
and  went  to  Basle,  assuming  tiie  name  of  Borrhsus. 
He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  there  in  1586 ;  of  the- 
ology, 1544;  and  died  Oct.  11, 1564.— Melchior,  Adano, 
VU,  Eruditonm  ;  Herzog,  RoaUEncyhtop,  s.  v. 

Cellarios,  Jaoobus.    See  Kblleb. 

CeUltea  {Fratret  CeHita),  a  society  which  arose  at 
Antwerp  about  1800,  and  so  called  from  ceUa,  because 
they  provided  graves  for  the  dead.  They  were  also 
called  the  Alezian  Brethren  and  Sisters,  because  Alex- 
ius was  their  patron.  As  the  clergy  of  that  period  took 
little  care  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  deserted  such  as 
were  infected  with  pestilential  disorders,  some  compas- 
sionate persons  in  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  performance  of  these  religious  duties. 
They  visited  the  sick,  assisted  the  dying,  and  buried 
the  dead  with  a  solemn  funeral  dirge,  and  were  on  that 
account  called  Lollards  (from  lotten,  or  lutten,  to  sing). 
See  LoLLABDS.  Societies  of  Lollards  were  formed  in 
most  parts  of  Germany,  and  were  supported  partly  by 
manual  labor  and  partly  by  charitable  donations. 
In  1472,  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  a  bull 
frtmi  Pope  Sixtus  IV  ordering  that  the  Gellites  or  Lol- 
lards should  be  ranked  among  the  religious  orders,  and 
delivered  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Of  the 
Alexian  brethren,  a  few  houses  are  left  in  the  archdi- 
ocese of  Cologne  (Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Doren), 
and  of  the  sisters,  some  houses  in  Germany  (Cologne, 
Dusseldorf),  Belgium,  and  France. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexicon,  i,  165 ;  Farrar,  Ecd,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Mos- 
heim,  Chwrdi  HUiory,  ii,  892.    See  Alexians  ;  Lol- 
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Celos3nia.    See  C<blb-Stbia. 

Celsitis,  Olaub,  an  exegetical  writer  of  Sweden, 
was  bom  in  167(5!  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Churcli,  and  professor  of  theology  and  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Upsal.  He  was  twice 
offered  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  TJpeal,  but  declined. 
He  published  many  dissertations  on  points  of  theology, 
history,  and  antiquities.  His  most  distinguished  la- 
bors were  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible.  By  di- 
rection of  Charles  XI,  he  travelled  over  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  to  determine  the  different  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  the  result  of  his  labors,  seven- 
teen dissertations,  published  at  intervals  firom  1702  to 
1741,  and  afterwaids  collected  into  <me  work  called 
Hierobotamcon,  seu  de  plantii  Sanctee  Saiptura  di»- 
eertaiionet  breves  (Upsal,  1745  and  1747),  is  still  in  re- 
pute as  one  of  the  most  important  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  died  in  1756.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Upsal,  vol.  ii ;  Biogr,  Uninere,  s.  v. 

Celsna,  a  philosopher  of  the  second  century,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  but  inclined 
towards  Platonism.  He  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  and  during  part  of  that  of  M.  Aur.  Anto- 
ninus ;  and  (if  Origen  be  correct)  wrote  an  attack  upon 
the  fidth  and  morals  of  Cliiistians,  which  he  called 
Aoyoc  <iXiy^,or  "A  True  Discourse,"  the  date  of 
which  Laxdner  supposes  to  have  been  about  A.D.  176. 
Our  only  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  Origen's  re- 
ply to  it  (contra  Celsum,  lib.  viii),  which,  however, 
gives  extracts  sufficiently  copious  to  allow  a  pretty 
sure  judgment  of  its  contents  and  purpose. 

Of  the  life  of  Celsus  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Lu- 
cian  dedicated  his  life  of  the  magician  Alexander  to 
Celsus  the  Epicurean,  and  Origen  identifies  this  person 
with  the'  author  of  the  book  against  which  he  wrote. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  fer  more  Platonic  than  Epicu- 
rean. The  arguments  for  and  agiunst  the  identify-  of 
the  two  persons  thus  named  are  stated  in  Neander, 
Chttrdi  History  (Torrey*s  transl;  i,  160  sq.) ;  and  in 
Baur,  Geschichte  der  drd  erstm  Jahrhundarte,  p.  871. 
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"  BoUi  conclade  that  the  penoiu  were  different.  The 
evidence  of  their  onenew  is  chiefly  Origen^t  conjecture 
that  they  were  the  same  person  (ctmt.  CeUum^  iv,  86). 
The  evidence  against  it  is :  (1.)  That  Lncian's  friend 
attacked  magical  rites ;  the  Celsns  of  Origen  seems  to 
have  believed  them.  (2.)  That  Locian*s  friend  was 
probably  an  Epicorean ;  the  other  Celsus  a  Platonist 
or  Eclectic.  (8.)  That  the  former  is  praised  for  his 
mildness ;  the  latter  shows  want  of  moderation.  Pres- 
8ens6  (TVow  Prtm.  S&cUs^  voL  ii,  105)  regards  them 
18  the  same  person**  (Farrar,  Free  Thought^  p.  61).  It 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book, 
as  well  as  of  the  Pagan  philosophy  of  the  time,  to  sup- 
pose that  Celsns  is,  as  Origen  supposed,  the  Epicurean 
friend  of  Ludan ;  and  that,  in  this  treatise,  he  argues 
on  any  principles  that  may  serve  his  purpose.  But, 
whoever  Celsus  may  have  been,  his  writings  are  very 
important  to  Christian  apologetics.  They  "are  val- 
uable on  account  of  their  admissions  of  the  grand  facts 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  the  apos- 
tles and  contained  in  their  writings,  by  an  enemy 
who  lived  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  He  has  nearly 
eighty  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  not  only  appeals  to  as  existing,  but  as 
universally  received  by  the  Christians  of  that  age  as 
credible  and  divine.  He  is  most  minute  in  his  refer- 
ences to  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  hb 
apostles,  which  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  that  no  one  denied  tbem.  He  everywhere 
ridicules  the  idea  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  contrasting 
with  it  that  of  his  poverty,  sufierings,  and  death ; 
which  proves  not  only  that  the  Christians  of  that  early 
age  avowed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  but  that  Celsus 
himself  though  an  unbeliever,  found  it  in  the  docu- 
ments to  which  he  refers,  as  the  source  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Christian  system"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  More- 
over, he  is  the  **  original  representative  of  a  Idnd  of  in- 
tellect which  has  presented  itself  ovet  and  over  again 
in  the  various  attacks  made  on  Christianity :  wit  and 
acuteness,  without  earnest  purpose  or  depth  of  re- 
search ;  a  worldly  understanding,  that  glances  merely 
on  the  surface,  and  delighti  in  hunting  up  difficulties 
and  contradictions.  His  objections  against  Christian- 
ity serve  one  important  end:  they  present  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  opposition  between  the  Christian 
standing-ground  and  tiiat  of  the  ancient  world ;  and, 
in  general,  the  relation  which  revealed  religion  will 
ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed  by  natu- 
ral reason.  Thus  many  of  his  objections  and  strict- 
ures became  testimonies  for  the  truth*'  (Neander,  L  c.)< 
Lardner  (TegUmonietj  chap,  xviii ;  Workiy  vii,  210 
><!•)  gives  full  summaries  of  the  book,  classed  under 
different  heads,  especially  with  reference  to  the  authen- 
tication of  the  books  of  tiie  N.  T.,for  which  these  allu- 
sions and  citations  are  of  special  value,  as  coming  frt>m 
a  heathen  opponent.  A  AiU  analysis  is  also  given  by 
Neander,  Ch,  Higlory^  i,  160  sq.  (Torrey*s  transl.),  and 
by  Tzschimer,  Fail  det  Heidenthwm,  i,  820  sq.  Pres- 
sense,  in  his  HiU.  de  I'E'gKte  det  Trots  Prtm.  SiMes  (2d 
series,  ii,  140  sq.),  attempts  ingeniously  a  reproduction 
of  Celsus's  treatise,  as  gathered  fh>m  Origen,  which 
Farrar  follows  (Critical  Hittory  of  Free  Tkought,  led. 
ii)  in  the  outline  which  we  here  present  The  refer- 
ences are  to  the  Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1783). 
Celsus  intoduces  a  Jewish  rabbi  as  opposing  Christian- 
ity from  the  Hebrew  monotheistic  point  of  view.  "  The 
rabbi  first  criticises  the  docwnenti  of  Christianity,  and 
then  the  facts  narrated.  He  points  out  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  genealogy  of 
Christ;  utters  the  most  blasphemous  calumnies  con- 
cerning the  incarnation ;  turns  the  narrative  of  the  in- 
fiincy  into  ridicule ;  imputes  our  Saviour's  miracles  to 
magic;  attacks  his  divinity ;  and  concentrates  the  bit- 
terest raillery  on  the  affecting  narrative  of  our  blessed 
Lorid's  most  holy  passion.  Each  fact  of  deepening 
sorrow  in  that  divine  tragedy,  the  betrayal,  the  men- 


tal anguish,  the  sacred  agony  (ii,  24),  is  made  the  tab- 
ject  of  remarks  characterized  no  less  by  coarseness  of 
taste  and  unfairness,  than  to  tlie  Christian  mind  by  ir- 
reverence. Instead  of  his  heart  being  touched  by  the 
majesty  of  our  Saviour's  sorrow,  Celsua  only  finds  an 
argument  against  the  divine  character  of  the  adorable 
sufferer  (ii,  16).  The  wonders  accompanying  Christ's 
death  are  treated  as  legends  (iii,  88) ;  the  resurrection 
regarded  as  an  invention  or  an  optical  deln^on  (ill,  fiO, 
66,67,78). 

**  After  Celsus  has  thus  made  the  Jew  the  means  of  a 
ruthless  attack  on  Christianity,  he  himself  directs  a 
similar  one  against  the  Jewish  religion  itself  (iii,  1 1 
and  elsewhere).  He  goes  to  the  origin  of  their  his- 
tory ;  describes  the  Jews  as  having  left  Egypt  in  a  se- 
dition (iii,  §  6) ;  as  being  true  types  of  the  Christuns 
in  their  andent  fiujtiousness  (iii,  §  6) ;  considers  Moses 
to  be  only  on  a  level  with  the  early  Greek  legislators 
(i,  17, 18 ;  i,  22) ;  regards  Jewish  rites  like  circumcision 
to  be  borrowed  flnom  Egypt;  charges  anthropomor- 
phism on  Jewish  theology  (iv,  71 ;  vi,  62),  and  djeclines 
allowing  the  allegorical  interpretetion  in  explanation 
of  it  (iv,  48) ;  examines  Jewish  prophecy,  parallds  it 
with  heathen  oracles  (vii,  8 ;  viii,  46),  and  claims  that 
the  goodness,  not  the  truth  of  a  prophecy,  ought  to  be 
considered  (vii,  14) ;  points  to  the  ancient  idola^  of 
I  the  Jews  as  proof  that  they  were  not  better  than  other 
I  nations  (iv,  22, 28) ;  and  to  the  destruction  of  Jervs- 
j  lem  as  proof  that  they  were  not  special  favorites  of 
heaven.  At  last  he  arrives  at  their  idea  of  creation 
(iv,  74 ;  vi,  49,  etc),  and  here  reveals  the*  real  ground 
of  his  antipathy.  While  he  objects  to  details  in  tiie 
narrative,  such  as  the  mention  of  days  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun  (vi,  60),  his  real  hatred  lb  against  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  Deity  in 
the  act  of  creation.  It  is  the  struggle  of  pantheism 
against  theism. 

"  When  Celsus  has  thus  made  use  of  the  Jew  to  refute 
Christianity  fh>m,the  Jewish  stand-point,  and  aftei^ 
wards  refuted  the  Jew  fh>m  his  own,  he  proceeds  to 
make  his  own  attack  on  Christianity ;  in  doing  which, 
he  first  examines  the  lives  of  Christians  Qii)^  and  a^ 
terwards  the  Christian  doctrine  (v,  vi,  vii),  tiius  skil- 
fully prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  readers  against  the 
persons  before  attacking  the  doctrines.  He  alludes  to 
the  quarrelsomeness  shown  in  the  various  secta  of 
Christians  (iii,  10),  and  repeats  the  calumnious  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty  (iii,  6, 14),  want  of  patriotism  (^ 
§  66 ;  viii,  7S\  and  political  uselesenese  (viii,  69),  and 
hence  deiiends  the  public  persecution  of  them  (\-iU,  69). 
Filled  with  the  esoteric  pride  of  ancient  philosophy,  he 
reproaches  the  Christians  with  their  careftilness  to 
proselytise  the  poor  (iii,  44, 60)  and  to^convert  the  vi- 
cious (iii,  69, 62, 74),  thus  unconsciously  giving  a  no- 
ble testimony  to  one  of  the  most  divine  features  in  our 
religion,  and  testifying  to  the  preaching  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Saviour  for  sinner?. 

**  Having  thus  defamed  the  Christians,  he  passes  to 
the  examination  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  its  form, 
its  method,  and  its  substance.  His  esthetic  sense, 
ruined  with  the  idolatry  of  form,  and  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  thought,  regards  the  Gospels  as  defective  and 
rude  through  simplicity  Qii,  66 ;  viii,  87).  The  meth- 
od of  Christian  teaching  also  seems  to  him  to  be  de- 
fective, as  lacking  philosophy  and  dialectic,  and  as  de- 
nouncing the  use  of  reason  (vii,  9 ;  i,  2 ;  i,  9 ;  iii,  89 ; 
vi,  10).  Lastiy,  he  turns  to  the  substince  of  the  dog- 
mas themselves.  He  distinguishes  two  elements  in 
them,  the  one  of  which,  as  bearing  resemblance  to  pbi- 
loraphy  or  to  heathen  religion,  he  regards  as  incontest- 
ably  true,  but  denies  its  originality,  and  endeavors  to 
derive  it  from  Persia  or  from  Platonism  (vi,  15 ;  vi,  22, 
68,  62 ;  V,  68 ;  vi,  1),  resolving,  for  example,  the  wor- 
ship of  a  human  being  into  the  ordinary  phenomenon 
of  apotheosis  (iii,  22 ;  vii,  28-80).  The  other  class  of 
doctrines  which  he  attacks  as  false  consists  of  those 
which  relate  to  creation  (iv,  87 ;  vi,  49),  the  incama- 
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tion  (iv,  14 ;  ▼,  2 ;  vii,  86),  the  fall  Or,  62, 70),  redemp- 
tion (t,  14 ;  TU,  28,  86 ;  vi,  78),  man's  place  in  crea- 
tion ^v,  74,  76, 28),  moral  conversions  (iii,B5),  and  the 
resnxrecdon  of  the  dead  (y,  14, 15).  His  point  of  view 
for  criticising  them  is  derived  firom  the  fundamental 
dualism  of  the  Platonic  system ;  the  eternal  severance 
of  matter  and  mind,  of  God  and  the  world ;  and  the 
reference  of  good  to  the  region  of  mind,  evil  to  that  of 
matter.  Thus,  not  content  with  his  former  attack  on 
the  idea  of  creation  in  discussion  with  the  Jew,  he  re- 
tuns  to  the  discossion  from  the  philosophical  side. 
His  Platonism  will  not  allow  him  to  admit  that  the 
absolnte  God,  the  first  Cause,  can  have  any  contact 
with  matter.  It  leads  him  also  to  give  importance  to 
the  idea  of  ^ai/«ov£c»  or  divine  mediators,  by  which  the 
chasm  is  filled  between  the  ideal  god  and  the  world 
(vii,  68 ;  viiL  [2-14]  85, 86),  not  b^  able  otherwise 
to  imagine  the  action  of  the  pure  ISda  of  Crod  on  a 
world  of  ma^er.  Hence  he  blames  Christians  for  at- 
tributing an  evil  nature  to  demons,  and  finds  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  heathen  worship  (viii,  2). 
The  same  dualist  theory  extinguishes  the  idea. of  the 
incarnation  aa  a  degradation  of  God ;  and  also  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fi&ll,  inasmuch  as  psychological  deteriora- 
tion is  impossible  if  the  soul  be  pure,  and  if  evil  be  a 
necessary  attribute  of  matter  (iv,  99).  With  the  fall 
redemption  also  disappears,  because  the  perfect  cannot 
admit  of  change;  Christ*s  coming  could  only  be  to 
correct  what  God  already  Iniew,  or  rectify  what  ought 
to  have  been  corrected  before  (iv,  8, 7, 18).  Further, 
Celsns  argues,  if  Divinity  did  descend,  that  it  would 
not  assume  so  lowly  a  form  as  Jesus.  The  same  rig- 
orous logic  charges  on  Christianity  the  undue  eleva* 
tion  of  man,  as  well  as  the  abasement  of  Ciod.  Celsus 
can  neither  admit  man  more  than  the  brutes  to  be  the 
final  cause  of  the  universe,  nor  allow  the  possibility 
of  man^s  nearness  to  God  (iv,  74).  His  pantheism, 
destroying  the  barrier  which  separates  the  material 
from  the  moral,  obliterates  the  perception  of  the  fact 
tliat  a  single  free  responsible  being  may  be  of  more 
.  digni^  than  the  universe.** 

The  order  in  which  the  objections  of  Celsus  are  ar- 
ranged in  Origen*8  reply  to  him  is  different  from  that 
above  given  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  therefore  here 
subjoined:  **The  first  half  of  book  i  is  prefatory  (ch. 
i-xl);  the  second  half|  together  with  book  ii,  contains 
the  attack  by  the  Jew  on  Christianity  given  in  lect.  ii. 
The  early  part  of  book  iii  (1-9)  contains  Origen*s  ref- 
utation of  the  Jew.  The  subsequent  parts  and  remain- 
ing books  give  Origen*s  ref^itation  of  Celsus^s  own  at- 
tack on  Christianity.  First,  Celsus  attacks  the  char- 
acter of  Christians  in  the  remainder  of  book  iii.  In 
book  iv  he  returns  to  his  attack  on  Judaism,  and  on 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  on 
many  of  the  narratives,  either  regarding  them  as  false 
or  as  borrowed,  and  objecting  to  ti^eir  anthropomorphic 
character ;  also  objecting  to  the  account  of  man's  place 
in  creation,  and  of  divine  interference.  -In  book  v  he 
continues  his  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  both  religions, 
chiefly  so  fiir  as  he  considers  them  to  be  untrue ;  and 
in  book  vi  so  fiar  as  he  considers  them  to  be  borrowed, 
dragging  to  light  the  difference  which  existed  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  book  vii  the  subject  of 
prophecy  and  some  other  doctrines,  as  well  9s  the  eth- 
ics of  Christianity,  are  examined;  and  in  book  viii, 
"when  the  attack  on  Christianity  is  mainly  over,  a  de- 
fence of  paganism  is  offered  by  Celsus.  Such  is  the 
type  of  a  philosophical  objector  against  Christianity  a 
little  hiter  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We 
meet  here  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  effort  of  pa^ 
gan  thought,  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  new  relig- 
ion;  the  definite  statements  of  a  mind  that  investigated 
its  claims  and  rejected  it.  Most  of  the  ol^ections  of 
Celsus  are  sophistical,  a  few  are  admitted  difficulties, 
hat  the  philosophical  class  of  them  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  corolhiry  from  his  general  principle  before  ex- 
plained" (Farrar,  1.  c). 


LUerature. — Besides  the  worip  already  cited,  see 
Cave,  History  of  Literature,  i,  96 ;  Pond,  in  IMerary 
and  Tkeohgical  Review,  iv,  219,  584;  Cudworth,  InteU 
lectucU  System,  11,  840  sq.  (American  edition);  Shedd, 
History  of  Doctrines,  bk.  ii,  ch.  ii;  Bindemann,  in 
TUgen's  Zeitschrift,  etc.  1842,  Heft  2 ;  Schaff,  Church 
History,  i,  §  60 ;  Jachmann,  De  CeLso,  etc  (Regiom. 
1836, 4to) ;  Hase,  Churdi  History,  §  51 ;  Fenger,  de  Celso 
Epicwrio  (1828, 8vo ;  maintains  that  Celsus  was  not  a 
Phfctonist);  Gieseler,  Ch,  History,  1,  §  89  (note);  Mos- 
heim.  Commentaries,  cent,  ii,  §  19  (argues  that  Celsus 
was  an  Alexandrian  Platonist).  See  also  Apoloobt- 
IGS;  Apologibs;  Obiobh. 

Celtic  Churoh  or  ChzlfltiaiiB.  See  Culdbbb  ; 
Galatians. 

Celtic  ReUgion.  Unless  preceded  by  the  Ibe- 
rians, the  Celts  formed  the  first  of  those  vast  waves  of 
Indo-European  immigration  that,  first  fVom  the  Hima- 
layas and  then  fh>m  the  Caspian  Sea,  spread  them- 
selves over  Europe.  This  people,  of  unknown  antiq- 
uity, not  only  at  <me  time  held  all  of  Western  and 
Central,  but  also  an  important  part  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  their  armies  threatened  Borne 
and  Asia  Minor.  Pressed  back  by  the  German  tribes, 
and  then  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  the 
Celts  have  now  ceased  to  be  active  agents  in  history 
as  distinct  national  bodies,  and  have,  indeed,  a  clear 
descent,  as  an  unmixed  race,  .only  in  Brittany,  in 
France,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland  and  the 
smaller  British  Isles. 

The  Celts  occupied  a  low  stage  of  culture.  They 
despised  agriculture,  were  skilful  traders  and  miners, 
and  passionately  fond  of  war,  piracy,  ornaments,  and 
wine.  They  were  cruel  to  tiieir  ^ves  and  children 
on  the  death  of  chiefe,  practised  polygamy,  had  few 
roads,  but  built  many  fbrtified  cities  and  villages. 
They  had  no  compact  national  union,  but  were  divided 
into  dans  and  districts,  having  but  a  slight  federative 
union.  Their  society  gradually  became  more  and  more 
aristocratic,  so  that  feudalism  seems,  firom  its  many 
points  of  resemblance,  to  be  but  the  development  of 
the  Celtic  social  order. 

The  Celts  had,  however,  a  powerful  bond  -of  union  in 
their  religion  and  priesthood.  In  many  features  the 
priests  resembled  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  priests  called  Drvids 
not  only  fulfilled  all  the  offices  of  religion,  but  they 
were  also  the  judges,  the  expounders  of -civil  law,  the 
physicians,  the  astrologers,  the  instructors  of  the  youth, 
and  had,  in  short,  in  their  hands  all  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  entire  people.  They  were  not  held  to  military 
service,  paid  no  taxes,  and  bore  none  of  the  burdens 
of  the  state.  With  such  privileges  attached  to  their 
order,  the  children  of  rich  and  noble  fiimilies  often 
were  placed  in  the  priesthood,  or  sought  it  of  their  own 
wills.  These  novices  were  placed  under  a  training 
wliich  often  lasted  twenty  years,  being  compelled  to 
commit  to  memory  an  immense  number  of  verses  con- 
taining the  secrets  of  the  religion.  As  it  was  never 
permitted  to  commit  these  verses  to  writing,  most  of 
the  particulan  of  the  Celtic  religion  havl  bten  lost 
The  Druids  were  a  secret  or  close  corporation,  wore 
a  peculiar  costume,  had  various  grades  of  priesthood, 
and  were  presided  over  by  a  high-priest  elected  by  the 
whole  body.  To  the  ordinary  priests  were  intrusted 
the  preservation  of  the  sacred  legends,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  them  to  the  young  priests.  They  usually  had 
their  places  of  residence  and  instruction  in  retired 
places,  as  in  deep  fbrests,  dark  valleys,  or  in  islands. 
The  votes  (seers)  dwelt  in  cities  and  villages,  and  there 
conducted  the  prayen,  sacrifices,  and  other  religious 
rites,  and  foretold  the  future  and  the  counsel  of  the 
gods  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  othei*  phenomena  of 
Nature.  The  horde  preserved,  developed,  and  sang  to 
the  people  lyrics  of  the  religion  and  of  the  glorious 
traditions  of  heroes  among  their  ancestors.   They  often 
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appeared  on  the  batMe-fleld,  firing  the  soldiers  to  deeds 
of  heroic  valor.  By  the  touching  tones  of  their  l3rres 
and  songs  the j  often  stayed  the  flow  of  blood  between 
hostile  clans.  In  the  early  ages  the  bards  stood  in  the 
highest  esteem.  At  Cesar's  time  they  had  sunk  to  be 
beggar-poets,  seelcing  their  living  by  singing  flatter- 
ing songs  in  the  palaces  of  rich  men  and  princes. 

The  reHgioH  of  the  Druids  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  monotheism,  which  developed  later  into  the  dei- 
flcation  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  tlie  final  incor- 
poration of  them  as  deities.  Tavaim  (the  Thunderer) 
was  the  god  of  heaven,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the 
highest  judge,  scattering  the  thunderbolts  of  his  ven- 
geance among  mortals.  Belen  was  the  benevolent  son 
of  God,  who  gives  life  to  the  vegetable  world  and  heal- 
ing power  to  plants,  ffetus^  Eeus  or  J7u,  originally  the 
ibunder  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  was  the  god  of 
war  and  of  agricultural  labor.  TeukUes  waa  the  god 
of  manufactures,  the  arts,  and  trade,  therefore  was 
identified  by  the  Romans  as  Mercury.  Fairies,  "moth- 
erly virgins,"  were  female  deities  who  spun  out  the 
thread  of  life  and  of  fkte,  and  who  were  guardian  an- 
gels of  both  lands,  cities,  and  individual  persons,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  were  clothed  with  all  attrac- 
tions and  virtues.  Many  places  had  also  their  local 
female  deities. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  priests  consisted 
largely  in  tracing  out  the  attributes  of  their  deities. 
This  was  done  with,  a  surprising  completeness.  In- 
struction was  also  given  concerning  the  stars  and  their 
courses,  the  size  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  matter 
and  of  existence,  and  especially  of  the  human  soul. 
The  Druids  taught  the  immortdUitf  of  the  soul ;  that 
after  death  it  enters  into  another  body,  and  that  it 
leads  in  a  more  beautiAil  world  than  this  a  happy  life, 
like  the  earthly  life  in  its  better  phases,  with  the  same 
occupations  and  enjoyments,  so  that  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing stand  hi  a  certain  communication.  At  burial,  let- 
ters were  thus  often  thrown  into  the  flames,  that  the 
dead  might  read  them.  This  belief  gave  the  Celts  a 
high  regard  for  tiieir  dead,  and  spurred  them  to  deeds 
of  great  bravery.  But  it  also  brought  with  it  deeds 
of  horrible  cruelty.  In  thehr  earlier  history  it  was  not 
unusual,  on  the  death  of  a  man  of  station,  for  some  of 
his  nearest  friends  to  throw  themselves  intocthe  flames 
of  his  funeral  pile.  This  led  to  tragic  results.  Thus, 
after  the  feudal  system  of  the  late  Celtic  period  had 
developed  itself,  it  was  not  rare,  on  the  death  of  a 
chieftain,  for  some  of  his  finvorite  slaves  or  followers  to 
be  killed  and  burned  on  his  pile  or  buried  in  his  grave. 
The  warrior's  favorite  steed,  his  arms,  dress,  and  orna- 
ments, were  also  buried  with  him,  that  he  might  lack 
nothing  in  the  other  lifd. 

Sacrifices  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Celtic  relig- 
ious rites.  Human  sacrifices  were  frequent,  being  re- 
garded as  the  most  efi^ectual  and  acceptable  way.  of  ap- 
peasing Deity.  It  was  l>elieved  that  one  human  life 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  the  life  of  another  human 
being.  Thus,  a  person  suffering  flrom  a  dangerous 
sickness,  a  person  in  danger  or  in  battle,  ofi^Eured  to 
the  deities  instead  of  animals  a  human  being,  or  vowed 
to  do  so,  avaiUhg'  themselves  of  the  Druids  to  fulfil 
the  vow  for  them.  In  behalf  of  the  state  also  the 
Druids  offered  human  sacrifices.  Great  figures  in  the 
human  form,  made  of  wicker-work,  were  filled  with  hu- 
man beings  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  sacrifice  of 
criminals  was  considered  especially  grateful  to  the  del- 
ties.  When  they  were  lacking,  innocent  persons  were 
offered  up.  For  a  long  time  also  prevailed  the  custom 
of  sacrificing  all  prisoners  of  war,  accompanying  the 
dreadful  offering  with  loud  songs  and  wild  music,  and 
out  of  the  flowing  blood  and  quivering  members  to  di- 
vine the  fbture. 

The  Celts  also  had  Druidessesj  or  female  priests,  who, 
however,  had  less  respect  and  privileges  than  the  Dru- 
ids.    Companies  of  iJiese  priestesses  inhabited  certain 

uds,  which  no  man  dared  to  set  foot  upon.    When 


they  wished  to  have  intercourse  with  the  people  of  tlw 
main  land,  they  had  to  come  in  boats,  and  then  return 
to  their  islands.  These  islands  were  avoided  by  8aikn«, 
as  their  fSsncy  attributed  to  the  Dmideases  the  power 
of  sending  tempests  to  destroy  them.  Onoe  each  year 
these  priestesses  had  to  remove  the  roofs  from  their 
houseSf  and  to  restore  a  new  one  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  If  one  of  them,  crowned  with  ivy  and  otiier 
leaves,  let  a  stick  ML  while  at  this  work,  the  odien 
fSell  upon  her  with  wild  cries  and  tore  her  to  piecea. 

All  kgcd  questions  were  decided  by  the  Druids.  All 
the  Druids  gathered  every  year  at  Chartrea,  and  there 
decided  all  matters  of  dispute,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate.  They  appointed  the  punishment  for  murder 
and  other  crimes,  and  decided  all  disputes  of  inherit- 
ance and  boundaries  of  estatea.  If  any  private  person 
or  chieftain  reftised  to  stand  by  their  decision,  he  was 
refused  permission  to  attend  the  religious  ritw  the 
most  severe  punishment  they  could  inflict.  He  was 
an  outcast,  a  godless  criminal,  avoided  by  all,  and  de- 
prived of  all  rii^ts  at  the  hand  of  his  fellow-man  or  of 
the  law  itself. 

The  medicine  of  the  Druids  consisted  mostly  in  in- 
cantations, the  plants  used  being  deemed  only  the  ve- 
hicles of  communicating  the  healing  influence.  The 
most  prized  plant  was  the  mistletoe.  This  was  gath- 
ered flrom  the  oak  in  dark  forests  on  winter's  nights 
of  the  holy  festival  days,  and  was  cut  with  golden  sick- 
les.    It  waa  called  the  "  dUeoAt^." 

TaUsmans  of  various  kinds  were  prepared  with  in- 
cantations by  the  priests  and  given  to  the  peojde. 
The  eggs  of  snakes,  gathered  by  moonlight  and  car- 
ried in  the  bosom,  were  consideied  the  most  powerfol 
protection  against  evil  fortune.  Many  of  these  rites 
have  left  their  traces  on  the  religious  cnstoma  of  mod- 
em times,  and  are  the  foundation  of  many  supersti- 
tions in  Celtic  lands  of  to-day. 

CamaCf  a  small  village  in  Brittany,  has  remains  at- 
tributed to  Druidical  worship.  They  consist  of  four 
thousand  massive  rocks,  placed  upright  in  eleven  rowiw 
These  rocks  are  often  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
neariy  aa  many  feet  apart.  Over  these  are  simihff 
rocks,  laid  horizontally.  In  other  places,  in  Western 
France  are  similar  remains  of  Druidical  worship,  also 
in  Ang^esea  (Wales),  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  otiier 
places  in  England.  The  tombs  ofthechiefr  are  moands, 
or  subterranean  chambers.  In  the  first  are  usually 
fbund  bronze  and  earthen  urns,  bones,  and  ashes ;  in 
the  latter,  skeletons,  earthen  vessels,  knives,  battle- 
axes,  chains,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  or  orna- 
ment.—  Amed.  Thieny,  Hiatoire  des  GauMs  (Paris, 
1857,  2  vols.) ;  Eckermann,  CdHsAe  MfthoUtgie  O^alle, 
1847);  Diefenbach,  CtUica  (Stuttg.  1889-41);  Mone, 
Celt,  Forsckungen  (Freiburg,  1857);  Contzen,  Wwitda^ 
unpen  der  CeUen  (Leipz.  1861).     See  DBUiDa. 

CemeteileB  (Kotfttirfipta,  dormitories,  or  sleqmi^ 
places),  a  place  of  burial  for  the  dead.  The  word 
cemetery,  in  this  use,  is  of  exclusively  Christian  ori- 
gin; the  burial-places  of  the  Christians  were  so 
called  to  denote  not  only  that  the  dead  rested  from 
their  earthly  labors  and  sorrows,  but  to  point  out  the 
hope  of  a  future  resurrection  (Bingham,  Orig.  EcdsL 
bk.  xxiii,  ch.  I).     See  Bubial  ;  Catacombs  ;  Sepijl- 

CHBE. 

Cen'ohreft  (rather  Cenchr:kB,  Kiyxptai),  tiie  esat- 
em  port  (Iwlvnov)  of  Corinth  (i.  e.  its  harbor  on  ^e 
Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of  its  trade  with  tiJra 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Lechaeum  (now 
Lutild)  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy 
and  the  west  (Philo,  0pp.  u,  589 ;  Theodorst,  in  Rom. 
xvi).  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  to  LechsBum,  and  thus  the  Pass  of  Cenchres 
was  of  peculiar  military  importance  in  reference  to  the 
approach  along  the  isthmus  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Morea.  See  Cobihth.  The  apostle  Paul  sailed 
from  Cenchres  (Acts  xviii,  18)  on  his  return  to  Syria 
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fiNm  Us  second  misaioDAiy  joiimey;  and  when  he 
wrote  his  eiustle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  course  of  the 
third  journey,  an  organized  church  seems  to  have  been 
formed  here  (Bom.  xvi,  1),  probably  a  branch  of  that 
in  Corinth  (see  Pauli,  in  the  MitceiL  Duitb,  i,  51  sq.). 
See  Phckbb.  The  first  bishop  of  this  church  is  said 
(Apott,  CcmL  vii,  46)  to  liaye  been  named  Lucius,  and 
to  have  been  appointed  by  Paul.  The  distance  of  Ceu- 
chreae  finom  C<ninth  was  seventy  stadia,  or  about  nine 
miles  (Strabo,  viii,  880 ;  Liv.  xxxii,  17 ;  Pliny,  iv,  4 ; 
Apnlerj.  Metam,  x,  p.  255,  Bip.  ed.).  Pausanias  (ii,  8) 
describes  the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of  cy- 
preases  by  the  wayside.  The  modem  village  of  Kik- 
Ha  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the  mUlet  (jdyKpC) 
which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's  TraveUj  p.  41). 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  single  farm-house.  Close 
to  the  sea,  and  in  puts  even  covered  by  its  wateiy,  are 
the  foondations  of  a  variety  of  buildings,  the  plans  of 
which  may  yet  be  traced,  as  the  walls  still  remain  to 
the  height  of  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half. 
Some  trnees  of  the  moles  of  the  port  are  also  still  visi- 
ble (LealLe*s  Morea,  iii,  28a-285).  The  following  coin 
exhibits  the  port  exactly  as  it  was  described  by  Pau- 
sanias, with  a  temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole, 
and  a  statue  of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them  (see 
Cony beare  and  Howson,  SL  Paul,  ii,  195).— Smith,  s.  v. 


ColoiiUl  Coin  flf  CoHntbt  whh  tTio  lT«int  oi  Alil  fMiuls  rioi, 
and  a  diagram  oT  the  HSven  of  Caichren. 

Cendebse'ns  (Kci^£)3atoc),  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII  (q>  v.)  in  command  (trrparriySc  v.  r.  ^wi- 
ffTparifyS^  and  vwo<Trpanfy6c)of  the  sea-board  (^ropa- 
Xioc)  of  Palestine  (1  Mace,  xv,  88  sq.)  after  the  defeat 
of  Tryphon,  B.C.  188.  He  fortified  Kedron  (q.  v.)  and 
haraased  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon  Macca- 
beus, with  great  loss  (1  Mace,  xvi,  1-10).  The  account 
of  Josephns  (Ani,  xiii,  7, 8 ;  War,  i,  2, 2)  is  somewhat 
diffisrent. 

Cendevla,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi,  86),  the 
name  of  a  lake  fh>m  which  the  river  Belus  (q.  v.)  takes 
Its  rise,  near  Mt.  Carmel  (see  Reland,  Pakut.  p.  267) ; 
probably  the  fountains  now  called  Kurtkmy,  near  Shefr 
Amur  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  486). 

Cdne.     See  LEckNB. 

Cezmiok,  John,  was  originally  one  of  Wesley's 
lay  preacheTB,  who  appointed  him  as  a  sort  of  lay-chap- 
lain at  Kingswood  School  in  1789.  In  a  year  or  two 
he  began  to  preach  agamst  Wesley's  Arminian  doc- 
trines, and  to  raise  a  party  within  the  Weeleyan  So- 
ciety. After  unavailing  ddays  and  overtures  of  peace, 
Wesley  read  publicly  a  paper  declaring,  **  by  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  Band  Society  of  E^ings- 
wood,"  that  Cennick  and  his  followers  "  were  no  lon- 
ger members  thereof."  Cennick  afterwards  united 
with  the  Whitefield  Methodists,  but  did  not  continue 
long  with  them.  He  became  at  last  a  Moravian.  He 
was  a  good  though  weak  man,  and  his  subsequent  ear- 
nest and  laborioos  life  shows  that  he  deserves  more 
lenity  than  has  usually  been  accorded  to  him  by  Meth- 
odist writers.  After  many  years  of  diligent  labor  as 
an  evangelist,  he  died  in  1755.  His  Diacourtes  were 
published  in  1770  (2  vols.  sm.  8vo) ;  and  a  new  edition, 
with  a  "life,''  was  published  in  1852  by  Matthew 
Wilks,  who  says:  "  He  possessed  a  sweet  simplicity  of 
qiirit,  with  an  ardent  seal  in  the  cause  of  his  divine 


Master."  The  well-known  hymn,  *' Jesus,  my  all,  to 
heaven  is  gone,"  was  written  by  Cennick. — Stevens, 
History  of  Methoditm,  i,  155 ;  Darihig,  Cydopadia  BUf- 
Uoffrapkica,  i,  615. 

Censer,  a  vessel  in  which  incense  was  presented  in 
the  Temple,  being  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  daily  offer- 
ing of  incense,  and  yearly  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
when  the  high-priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  19 ;  Esek.  viii,  11 ;  Ecclus.i,9).  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  priest  filled  the  censer  with  live 
coals  ft^m  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  bore  it  into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  threw 
upon  the  burning  coals  the  **  sweet  incense  beaten 
small"  which  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  (Lev.  xvi, 
12, 18).  In  this  case  the  incense  was  burnt  while  the 
high-priest  held  the  censer  in  his  hand;  but  in  the 
daily  oflering  the  censer  in  which  the  live  coab  were 
brought  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  set  down 
upon  the  altar  of  incense.  This  alone  would  suggest 
the  probability  of  some  difference  of  shape  between  the 
censers  used  on  these  occasions.  The  daily  censers 
must  have  had  a  base  or  stand  to  admit  of  their  being 
placed  on  the  golden  altar,  while  those  employed  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  were  probably  furnished  with  a 
handle.  In  fact,  there  are  different  names  for  these 
vessels.  Those  in  daily  use  were  called  n'1l3{?Q 
(mUtU^reih,  occurs  only  in  2  Chron.  xxvi,  19 ;  Exek. 
viii,  11),  from  ^^p^*  incense ;  whereas  that  used  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
htjnp  (maehfay,  tomething  to  take  fire  vntK),  or  coal- 
pain  (often  **  fire-pan"  in  the  English  version).  We 
learn  also  that  the  daily  censers  were  of  brass  (Num. 
xvi,  98)  (according  to  the  Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  5,  in  the 
second  temple,  also  of  silver),  whereas  the  yearly  one 
was  of  gold  (Josephus,  Ani.  xiv,  4,  4).  The  latter  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  handle  (Mishna,  Toma,  iv,  4), 
which,  indeed,  as  being  held  by  the  priest  while  the 
incense  was  burning,  it  seems  to  have  required.  It  is 
conjectured  tliat  this  distinction  is  alluded  to  in  Rev. 
V,  8 ;  viii,  8,  where  the  angel  is  represented  with  a 
golden  "  censer"  (Xc^avwr^c,  from  Xifiavo^,  incense), 
and  the  twenty-four  elders  each  with  a  golden  '*vial'* 
i'piaXti).  In  the  Apocrypha,  silver  (1  Esdr.  ii,  18)  as 
well  as  golden  (1  Mace,  i,  22)  "censers"  (^tamj)  are 
simibrly  referred  to.  Paul,  hi  Heb.  ix,  4,  speaks  of 
the  golden  "censer"  as  a  thing  which  belonged  to  the 
Tabernacle,  but  the  Greek  word  BvfuarripioVf  which 
there  occurs,  may  signify  "altar  of  incense"  (see 
Bleek,  Comment,  p.  488;  Meyer,  Btbddeut.  p.  7  sq. ; 
Mynster,  in  the  Stud,  «.  Krit,  1829 ;  ii,  842  sq.).  The 
Utter  of  the  above  Hebrew  words  seems  used  gener- 
ally for  any  instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning  coals, 
or  to  receive  ashes,  etc.  such  as  the  appendages  of 
the  brazen  altar  and  golden  candlestick  mentioned  in 
Exod.  XXV,  88 ;  xxxvii,  28  (in  which  senses  it  seems 
rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  InapvarpiQ,  Itrapviiip,  or  per- 
haps viroOffm),  It,  however,  generally  bears  the  lim- 
ited meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  former 
word,  viz.  a  small  portable  vessel  of  metal,  on  which 
the  incense  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  ofiioe 
this  exclusively  belonged  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  18 ;  Luke  i, 
9).  Thus  "Korah  and  his  company"  were  bidden  to 
take  "censers,"  with  which,  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  11);  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to  take  ''the 
censer"  (not  a,  as  in  the  A.  V.),  L  e.  that  of  the  sanc- 
tuary or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  the  plague  by 
atonement.  The  only  distmct  precepts  regarding  the 
use  of  the  censer  are  fbund  in  Num.  iv,  14,  where 
among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar,  i.  e.  of  incense, 
"  censers"  are  reckoned ;  and  in  Lev.  xvi,  12,  where 
we  find  that  the  high-priest  was  to  carry  it  (here  also 
it  is  "M«,"  not  "a  censer,"  that  he  is  ordered  to 
'*take")  into  the  most  holy  place  within  the  vail, 
where  the  "  incense"  was  to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,"  i.  e. 
on  the  coals  in  the  censer,  "before  the  Lord."     This 
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mart  have  b«en  on  the  Daj  of  Atonoment,  for  then 
only  was  that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  **  cen- 
sers of  pure  gold*'  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1 
Kings  Tiif  50 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  22).  Possibly  their  gen- 
eral use  may  be  explained  bj  the  imagery  of  Rev.  viil, 
8,  4,  and  may  haye  been  to  take  up  coals  from  the 
brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to 
the  "  golden  altar,"  or  **  altar  of  incense,"  on  whichit 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (Exod.  xxx, 
7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was  intending  **  to  bum 
incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,**  took  **a  censer  in 
his  hand"  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16, 19).     See  Altab. 


9  ""  1 

Ancient  Egyptian  Cenaen. 
1.  Throwing  inoenae  on  the  flame  in  censer.    2.  Balls  of  In- 
cense burning  in  censer ;  a  a.  Boxes  for  bedding  Incense.    8, 
4.  Censers  of  diflferent  forms,    ft.  Box  or  cnp  for  incense. 
6, 7.  Head  of  handle  and  pan  of  oensera,  in  bronze. 

These  intimations  help  us  to  conclude  that  the  Jew- 
ish censers  were  unlike  those  of  the  classical  ancients, 
with  which  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
made  ns  fiunlliar,  as  well  as  those  (with  perforated  lids, 
and  swnng  by  chains)  which  are  used  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  observable  that  in  all  cases  the  Egyp-- 
tian  priests  had  their  costly  incense  made  up  into  small 
round  pellets,  which  they  projected  successively  from 
between  their  finger  and  thumb  into  the  censer  at  snch 
a  distance  that  the  operation  must  have  required  a  pe- 
culiar knack,  snch  as  could  have  been  acquired  only 
by  much  practice.  As  the  incense  used  by  the  Jews 
was  made  up  into  a  kind  of  paste,  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner.  See  Sonneschmid,  De 
ThymkBLerio  tcmcHssiini  (Viteb.  1723) ;  Deyling,  Ob- 
tervv.  ii,  565  sq. ;  J.  6.  Michaelis,  in  the  Mu$,  Brem, 
li,  6  sq.,  and  in  Ugolini  Thaaur,  xi^  Wentz,  in  the 
Nova  Biblioth,  Brem,  v,  887  sq. ;  Zeibich,  De  titttrUndo 
aureo  (Gerl.  1768);  Kdcher,  id,  (Jen.  1769);  Braun. 
Selecia  aura^  p.  208  sq. ;  Rogal,  De  thuribuUs  (Regiom. 
1724;  also  in  Ugolini  7%es.  xi).     See  Incbnse. 

CENSER,  in  Roman  Catholic  worship.     See  Thu- 

BIBLE. 

Censorship  of  Books,  supervision  of  publica- 
tions by  means  of  a  preliminary  examination  and  au- 
thorization, under  Church  or  state  law.  The  design 
of  censorship  has  always  been  to  hinder  the  publica- 
tion of  writings  supposed  to  be  dangerous  either  to  the 
state  or  to  religion  (L  e.  under  ^man  Catholic  au- 
thority, to  the  Churoh).  The  practice  has  been  de- 
fended (1)  by  the  example  given  in  Acts  xix,  9,  where 
the  ** books  of  curious  arts"  were  burnt;  (2)  by  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the  souls  of  the  flock, 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  bad  books ;  (8)  by  the  duty 
of  teaching,  which  includes  the  withholding  of  bad 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  good. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  control  the  ciroula^on  of  manuscripts, 
and  to  destroy  them  when  thought  necessary.  But 
the  discovery  of  that  art,  and  the  spread  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century,  induced  stronger 
measures  and  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church 
than  had  been  known  before,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
" '  "'-'uon  of  heretical  literature.    A  censorship  was  offi- 


daUy  established  by  the  bull  of  Leo  X,  May  12,1518^ 
commanding  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to  examine  all 
works  before  publication,  and  not  to  tolerate  any  of 
heretical  tendencies.  The  Council  of  Trent  expresaljr 
prohibited  the  printing  or  reading  of  heretical  boolEB 
in  the  terms  following :  **  No  one  shaU  be  permitted  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  hooka  relating  to  re> 
ligion  without  the  name  of  the  author ;  neither  shall 
any  one  hereafter  sell  such  books,  or  even  retain  them 
in  his  possession,  unless  they  have  been  first  examined 
and  approved  by  the  ordinary,  nnder  penal^  of  anatf^ 
ema,  and  the  pecuniary  fine  adjudged  by  the  laat 
Council  of  Lateran.  And  if  they  be  regulars  they 
shall  obtain,  besides  this  examination  and  approval, 
the  license  of  their  superiors,  who  shall  exai^e  tiie 
books  accordmg  to  the  forms  of  their  statutes.  Those 
who  ciroulate  or  publish  them  in  manuscript,  without 
being  examined  and  approved,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  in*inters ;  and  those  who  posseas 
or  read  them,  unless  they  declare  the  authors  of  them, 
shall  themselves  be  considered  as  the  author.  The 
approbation  of  books  of  this  description  shall  be  given 
in  writing,  and  shall  be  placed  in  due  form  on  the  titl»- 
page  of  the  book,  whether  manuscript  or  printed ;  and 
the  whole,  that  is,  the  examination  and  Uie  approval, 
shall  be  gratuitous,  that  what  is  deserving  may  be  ap- 
proved, and  what  is  unworthy  may  be  rejected"  (iSe»- 
gion  IV),  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  oat 
this  law  by  proper  enactments,  which  resulted  in  the 
Index  Librcrum  prokib'aonan^  or  Index  Ejjmrgaiorkmg 
and  hi  the  establishment  of  the  Comgrf^aHon  tftke  /»- 
dex  as  a  perpetual  censorship.  The  popes  sought  also 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  censorship,  and  we  find  that  several 
German  states  published  edicts  in  1524,  1580,  IML, 
1548, 1567, 1577,  etc.  recommending  a  stricter  control 
of  the  press.  Still  stricter  regulations  were  afterwards 
enacted  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  In  1522  the 
legate  Chieregati  maintained  in  the  free  town  of  No- 
rem  Wg  that  it  was  right  to  take  and  bum  all  works 
printed  without  authority,  and  that  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  such  works  were  punishable.  In  most 
Roman  Catholic  countries  thero  arose  a  twofold  cen- 
sorship, that  of  the  bishops  and  that  of  the  state.  In 
many  cases  the  two  were  united  into  one.  The  proceaa 
was  simple :  the  censor  or  licenser  read  over  the  MS. 
to  be  printed,  and,  after  striking  out  any  objecUcnable 
passages,  certified  that  the  work  might  be  printed. 
Hence,  in  old  books,  we  see  the  word  myprimatitr  (let  it 
be  printed),  followed  by  the  signatures  of  the  authori- 
ties. In  England  a  censorship  was  established  by 
act  of  Parliament  m  1662, 18  Char.  II,  c.  88 :  "  An  act 
for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  sedi- 
tious, treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  for  regulating  of  printing  and  printing- 
presses."  This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from 
time  to  time;  and  its  renewal  was  refused  in  1698, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  licenser.  Since  that  time  there  has  been,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  restriction  on  what  any  man  may 
publish ;  and  he  is  merely  responsible  to  the  law  if  in 
his  publication  he  should  commit  any  public  or  private 
wrong.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  censorship 
became  generally  less  stringent  after  the  conclusicm 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  although  Leopold  I  and 
Francis  II  continued  to  enforce  it.  It  was  abolifhed 
in  Denmark  in  1770;  Sweden,  1809;  France,  1827; 
Belgium,  1880;  Spain,  1838;  Germany  and  AuFti^ 
1848.  —  Pierer,  Universal  Lexikon,  s.  v.;  €haml>en. 
Encyclopedia;  Milton,  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  PrhOmg; 
Mendham,  Literary  PoUcy  oftheCh.  of  Borne ;  M  *Crie, 
BeformaHon  in  Italy ^  ch.  v.     See  Izn>BX  (Expcboa- 

TORIUS). 

Censures,  Church  (Cefutms  eodes^astiete\  the 
penalties  by  which  crimes  are  visited  by  Church  au- 
thority (potestas  ^oxpirur^),  the  scriptural  authority 
for  which  is  found  in  such  passages  as  Tit.  i,  13 ;  iii, 
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10;  1  Tim.  y,  20;  Matt  xvii,17,18;  John  xx,  28;  1 
Cor.  y,  8;  2  These,  iii,  6,  7;  GaL  ▼,  12.     These  cen- 
suree  are,  in  the  state  churches,  admonition,  degrar 
^'■'^  (Q*  '^-)f  exconmmnication  (q.  v.),  sospension, 
mterdict  (q.  v.),  and  irregalarity  (q.  v.),  which  hin- 
ders a  man  from  l>eing  admitted  into  liigher  orders. 
**The  canonists  define  an  ecclesiastical  censure  to  be 
a  spiritual  panishment^  inflicted  by  some  ecclesiastical 
judge,  whereby  he  deprives  a  person  baptized  of  the 
use  of  some  spiritual  things,  which  conduce  not  only 
to  his  present  weUiue  in  the  Church,  but  likewise  to 
his  ftiture  and  eternal  salvation.     It  differs  from  civil 
punishments,  which  consist  only  in  things  temporal — 
as  confiscation  of  goods,  pecuniary  mulcts  or  fines,  and 
the  like ;  bat  the  Church,  by  its  censures,  does  not  de- 
prive a  man  of  all  spirituals,  but  only  of  some  in  par- 
ticolar.    This  definition  speaks  of  such  things  as  con- 
duce to  eternal  salvation,  in  order  to  manifest  the  end 
of  this  censure ;  for  the  Church,  by  censures,  does  not 
intend  the  deatroying  of  men^s  souls,  but  only  the  joo- 
mg  them,  by  enjoining  repentance  for  past  errors,  a  re- 
tom  from  contumacy,  and  an  abstaining  from  ftiture 
shis"  (Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.).    All  churches 
dahn  the  right  of  censure.    Art.  80  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  is  as  follows:  "  Of  Church  Censures,^ 
The  Lord  Jesus,  as  king  and  head  of  his  Church,  hath 
therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of  Church 
officers,  distinct  from  the  civU  magistrate.    To  these 
officers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  com- 
mitted, by  virtne  whereof  they  have  power  respectively 
to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against 
the  impenitent  both  by  the  word  and  censures,  and  to 
open  it  unto  penitent  sinners  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as  occasion 
shall  require.     Church  censures  are  necessary  for  the 
leclalming  and  gaining  of  offending  brethren ;  for  de- 
terring of  others  from  like  offenses ;  for  purging  out 
of  that  leaven  which  might  infect  the  whole  lump ;  for 
vindicating  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  holy  profes- 
sion of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  preventing  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  might  justly  fall  upon  the  Church,  if  they 
should  sufito  hU  covenant,  and  the  seals  thereof,  to  be 
profiEuied  by  notorious  and  obstinate  offenders.    For 
the  better  attaining  of  these  ends,  the  oflicers  of  the 
Church  are  to  proceed  by  admonition,  suspension  from 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lmd's  Supper  for  a  season,  and 
by  excommunication  from  the  Church,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime  and  demerit  of  the  person.'* 
In  most  Protestant  churches,  censures  can  only  be  in- 
flicted after  trial  by  the  peers  of  the  accused  person. 
On  the  persons  liable  to  Church  censures,  and  the 
crimes  for  which  they  were  infiicted  hi  the  ancient 
Charch,  see  Bingham,  Qrig.  Ecdea.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  iii ; 
md  on  the  righ^ness  of  Church  censures,  Burnet, 
(htktArtide9,9at,9&\  Palmer,  On  (^  CAtfreft,  ii,  277 ; 
Watson,  7!teo/./fM^iite«,ii,  600  (N.T.ed.).    See  also 
DuapLcns;  ExcoMMimGATiov. 

CensiiB,  a  term  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  Y. 
(although  it  is  found  hi  the  orighial  text  of  the  N.  T. 
in  the  Greek  form  jc^oc,  "tribute,"  Matt  xvii,  25, 
etc.),  while  the  act  denoted  by  it  is  several  times  re- 
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ferred  to  both  m  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  ScripAres  Ol^fe^, 
or  H'lpB,  ^^nvanhering^*  combined  with  lustration, 
firom  ^^B,  to  turvey  in  order  to  purge,  Gesenius,  Thet, 
p.  1120;'^8ept.  apt0/i<Ji:;  N.  T.  iLToypa^\  Vulg.  <fi. 
moMiraHo^  deteripiio).     See  Population. 

I.  Jewish. — Moses  laid  down  the  law  (Exod.  xxx, 
^  18)  that  whenever  the  people  were  numbered  an 
<flnering  of  half  a  shekel  should  be  made  by  every  man 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  by  way  of  atonement  or 
propitiation.  A  previous  law  had  also  ordered  that  the 
first-bom  of  man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as 
well  as  the  first-fruits  of  agricultural  produce ;  the  first 
to  be  redeemed,  and  the  rest,  with  one  exception,  of- 
fered to  God  (Exod.  xiii,  12, 13;  Xxii,  29).  The  idea 
of  lustration  in  connection  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated also  in  the  Roman  census  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou, 
AtOiq,  s.  V.  Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan  na- 
tions at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against 
numhering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Western  Barbary^  p.  15 ;  Crichton,  Arct- 
hioj  ii,  180 ;  see  also  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  72, 73).  The 
instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the.O.  T.  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Exod, 
xxxviii,  26),  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  after  the 
Exodus,  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle.  The 
numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  608,660  men,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  express  with  greater  precision  the 
round  numbers  of  600,000  who  are  said  to  have  left 
Egypt  at  first  (Exod.  ini,  87). 

2.  Again,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i,  2,  8).  This  census  was 
taken  for  a  double  purpose :  (a.)  To  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
i4n<.  iii,  12,  4).  The  total  number  on  this  occasion, 
exclusive  of  the  Levites,  amounted  at  this  time  also  to 
603,560  (Num.  ii,  82);  Josephus  says  603,660:  each 
tribe  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a  special  leader, 
the  head  of  the  tribe.  (bJ)  To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  redAiption-offering  due  on  account  of  all  the 
first-bom,  both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly,  the 
numbers  were  taken  of  all  the  first-bom  male  persons 
of  the  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including  all 
of  the  tribe  of  L6vi  of  the  same  age.  The  Levites, 
whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were  taken  in  lieu 
of  the  first-bom  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  num- 
bers were  22,278,  and  for  the  surplus  of  278  a  money 
payment  of  1865  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was  made 
to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii,  89, 51). 

If  the  numbers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which  those 
given  by  Josephus  do  not  materially  differ,  be  correct, 
it  seems  likely  that  these  two  numberings  were  in  foct 
ofae,  but  applied  to  different  purposes.  We  can  hardly 
otherwise  account  for  tiie  identity  of  numbers  even 
within  the  few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i ; 
Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  ib.^f.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  system  of  appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  fiimilies,  corresponds  with  the  practice  of 
the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (Crichton,  Artt- 
bioj  ii,  185, 186 ;  Niebnhr,  Descr,  de  FArabie,  p.  14; 
Buckingham,  Arab  Trii^  p.  88;  Jahn,  Hitt.  bk. 
ii,  8,  11 ;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  xiv,  157, 
169). 

8.  Another  numbering  took  place  88  years  af- 
terwards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
when  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites, 
amounted  to  601,780  males,  showmg  a  decrease  of 
1870.  All  the  tribes  presented  an  increase,  except 
Reuben,  which  had  decreased  2770;  Simeon, 
87,100 ;  Gad,  5150 ;  Ephraim  and  Naphtali,  8000 
each.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  727  (Num. 
xxvi).  The  great  diminution  which  took  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  assigned 
to  the  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct  of 
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Ztmxi  (CaliAt  on  Nmn.  xzr,  9).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  instances  of  increase  are  found  in  Manasseh 
of  20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200 ;  Asher,  11,900;  andlssa- 
char,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this  census  who 
had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the  previous  one  in 
the  second  year,  excepting  Caleb  and  Joshua  (Num. 
zxvi,  63-66). 

4.  The  next  formal  nnmbering  of  the  whole  peo^ 
was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment  of  pro- 
sumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,gave  orders 
to  number  the  people  without  requiring  the  statutable 
offering  of  a  half-shekeL  The  men  of  Israel  above  20 
years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of  Judah  500,000 ;  total, 
1,800,000.  The  book  of  Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of 
Israel  1,100,000,  and  of  Judah  470,000;  total,  1,570,000; 
but  informs  us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  num- 
bered (1  Chron.  xxi,  6;  xxvii,  24).  Josephus  gives 
the  numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1, 9 ;  and  Calmet,  in  loc. ; 
1  Chron.  xxi,  1, 5 ;  xxvii,  24 ;  Joseph,  ^n/.  vii,  13, 1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon, 
by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of  the  con- 
quered nations  retident  within  Palestine  to  be  num- 
bered. Their  number  amounted  to  153,600,  and  they 
were  employed  in  forced  labor  on  his  great  architect- 
ural works  (Josh,  ix,  27 ;  IKings  v,15;  ix, 20,21;  1 
Chron.  xxii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  17, 18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is 
nude  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  gathered  with 
more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  influencing  the 
numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the  population  at 
the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Behoboam  collected  fh)m  Judah  and  Benjamin 
180,000  men  to  fight  against  Jeroboam  CI  Kings,  xil, 
21). 

7.  Ab^jah,  with  400,000  men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam 
with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000  were  slain  (2  Chron. 
xiii,8,17). 

8.  Asa  had  an  army  of  800,000  men  from  Judah,  and 
280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000)  from  BeQamin,  with 
which  he  defeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  an  army 
of  1,000,000  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8,  9;  Josephus,  AM,  viii, 
12, 1> 

9.  Jehoshaphat,  besides  men  in  garrisons,  had  under 
arms  1,160,000  men,  including  perhaps  subject  foreign- 
ers (2  Chron.  xvii,  14-19;  Jahn,  ffitt,  v,  87). 

10.  Amasiah  had  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  800,000, 
besides  100,000  mercenaries  from  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
5,6). 

11.  Usdah  could  bring  into  the  field  807,500  men 
(807,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under  2600  ofiloers  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11-15 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  10, 8). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  haf  e 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  popu- 
lation.  Thus,  a,  Gideon  from  4  tribes  coUected  82,000 
men  (Judg.  vi,  85 ;  viij  8).  *5.  Jephthah  put  to  death 
42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii,  6).  The  numbers  of 
Ephraim  800  years  before  were  82,500  (Num.  xxvi, 
87).  e.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter,  and  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  its  cities,  the  tribe  was  reduced  to  600  men. 
Its  numbers  in  the  wildemess  were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi, 
41 ;  Judg.  XX,  85, 46).  d.  The  number  of  those  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  840,922  (1  Chron.  xii,  28-88).  «.  At  the 
time  when  Jeho^phat  could  muster  1,160,000  men, 
Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against  the  Syr- 
ians (1  Kings  XX,  15).  f.  The  numbers  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  B.C.  598-82,  from  Judah  are  said  (2 
Kings  xxiv,  14, 16)  to  have  been  from  8000  to  10,000, 
by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  lU,  80). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,860  (Ezra 
ii,  64),  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542  belonired  to  other 
''-^^  than  Judah  and  Bei^Jamin.    It  is  thus  that  the 


difference  between  the  total  (v,  64)  and  the  sereral  de- 
tails is  to  be  accounted  for.  The  purpose  of  this  oea- 
sus,  which  does  not  materially  differ  tem  the  statD* 
ment  in  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vii),  was  to  settle  with  lefsr- 
ence  to  the  year  of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  dw 
Holy  Land,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  Capdv. 
ity,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  fSsmily  genealogies,  and 
ensure,  as  for  as  possible,  the  parity  of  the  Jewirii  me 
(EaraU,59;  x,  2,8,18,44;  Lev.  xxr,  10). 

In  the  second  caravan  the  number  was  1496.  Wen- 
en  and  children  are  in  neither  case  included  (Ezra  viB, 
1-14). 

It  was  probably  ibr  kindred  objects  that  tke  pedi- 
grees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first  9  diap- 
ters  of  the  Ist  book  of  Chronicles  were  either  eom- 
posed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compfled  after  wards 
fhnn  existing  records  by  Em  and  others  (1  Chroo.  iv, 
28,  82,  89;  v,  9;  vi,  57,  81;  vii,  28;  ix,  2).  In  the 
course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  tlie  nnmbers 
of  the  tribes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncertain.  Thos 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Bfanasseh  are  set 
down  at  44,760  (v,  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii,  5),  Ben- 
jamin 59,484  (vii,  7, 9, 11),  Asher  26,000  (vii,  40).  Be- 
sides,  there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levitea,  and  res- 
idents at  Jerusalem  ftam  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Epb- 
raim,  and  Manasseh  Qx,  8). 

Throughout  all  thme  accounts  two  points  are  dear. 
1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  and  regis^ 
ter  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at  various  times 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2.  That  the  num- 
bers given  in  some  cases  can  with  difficulty  be  recon- 
ciled with  other  numbers  of  no  very  distant  date,  aa 
well  as  with  the  presumed  capacity  of  the  country  for 
supporting  population.  Thus  the  entire  male  popula- 
tion above  20  years  of  age,  excepting  Levi  and  Bea- 
jamin,  at  David*s  census,  is  given  as  1,800,000,  or 
1,570,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxi),  strangers 
158,600 ;  total,  1,458,600,  or  1,728,000.  These  numbers 
(the  excepted' tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
popidation  of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or  at 
least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000  be- 
longed to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9).  Aboot  100 
years  after,  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (indnding  subject  foreigners)  an  army 
of  1,160,000,  besides  garrisons,  representing  a  popnla- 
tion  of  4,640,000.  ^fty  years  later,  Amaziah  could 
only  raise  800,000  from  the  same  2  tribes,  and  27  years 
after  this,  Uzziah  had  807,500  men  and  2600  officers. 
Whether  the  number  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Je- 
hoshaphat constitutes  the  difference  at  these  periods 
must  remain  uncertain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable  ca- 
pacity of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  so  fiur  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set  down  as  not 
exceeding  11,000  square  mUes ;  Judah  and  Benjamin 
at  8185,  and  Galilee  at  980  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, making  allowance  for  the  excepted  tribes,  would 
thus  be  not  less  than  580  to  the  square  mile.  This 
considerably  exceeds  the  ratio  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  even  of  many  of  the  counties  of  England. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on  the 
genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  O.  T.,  it  must 
be  considered,  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on  which 
our  version  is  founded  give,  with  trifling  variations, 
the  same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  Sept.  and 
by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v,  86 ;  Glasse,  PkiL  Sacr.  de  emum 
comqTtiofMt,  i,  §28;  vol.  ii,  p.  189).     SeeNuMBEB. 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
including  Simeon,  are  found  128  "with  their  villages,^* 
and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  dty,  Ai,  situate  in  Ben- 
jamin, which  like  piany,  if  not  all  the  others,  was 
walled,  we  know  that  the  population,  probably  exclu- 
sive of  children,  was  12,000,  while  of  Gibeon  it  is  said 
that  it  was  larger  than  Ai  (Josh,  viii,  25, 29;  x,2;  xv, 
21-62;  X  viii,  21,28 ;  xix,  1-9).  If  these  "  cities"  may 
be  taken  aa  samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Soulii- 
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em  Bfclfitine,  at  least,  was  yaiy  popnlons  before  the 
eiftiaiioe  of  tha  people  of  IsraeL 

But  Joaephns,  in  hia  aooounts  (1.)  of  the  population 
of  Galilee  in  hia  own  timoi  and  (2.)  of  the  nombera 
eoDgregated  at  Jemaalem  at  the  time  of  the  Passorer, 
thows  a  large  peculation  inhabiting  Palestine.  He 
mjs  there  were  manj  cities  in  Galilee,  besides  yil- 
kges,  of  wldch  the  least,  whetlier  cities  or  villages  is 
not  quite  certain,  had  not  less  than  15,000  inliabitants 
(War,  iii,  8,  2  and  4;  comp.  Tacit.  BiM,  ▼,  8>  After 
the  defeat  of  Ceetius,  A.D.  66,  before  the  formal  olt- 
break  of  tlie  war,  a  census  taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
priests,  of  the  numbers  assembled  there  for  the  Passo- 
Ter,  founded  on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  com- 
pared with  the  probable  number  of  persons  partaking, 
gsre  2,700,000  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  tliose 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Tt^ 
dt.  ma.  ▼,  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000  perished, 
and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Be- 
sides these  many  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  were 
dismissed  by  them  (War,  yi,  8,  9,  3).  These  num- 
bers, on  any  supposition  of  foreign  influx  (^fi^^Xov 
6XX'  oitK  Imxf^tpiov)  imply  a  larg^  native  population ; 
and  68  years  later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barchochebas, 
Dkm  Caasius  says  that  50  fortified  towns  and  980  vil- 
lages were  destroyed,  and  580,000  persons  were  slain 
in  war,  besides  a  countless  multitude  who  perished  by 
fiunine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became  al- 
most  depopulated  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix,  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  tt  a  much  higher  rate  of  fortOity  in 
fmner  as  compared  with  present  times— a  fertility  re- 
marlud  by  profiuie  writers,  and  of  whidi  the  present 
neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords'  no  test.  -  This, 
combiDed  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of  popn- 
limsness,  increaaes  the  probability  of  at  least  approxi- 
mate correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates  of  popula- 
tioii  (Tadt.  Bitl,  v,  6 ;  Amm.  Marc  zlv,  8 ;  Josephus, 
War.  iii,  8 ;  Jerome  on  Eaek.  xx,  and  Rabbinical  au- 
thorities in  Reland,  c  xxvi ;  Shaw,7yYi9e&,ii,pt.ii,c 
i,  p.  886, 840,  and  275 ;  Hasselquist,  navek,  p.  120, 127, 
180;  Stanley,  PaktL  p.  120,  874;  Kitto,  Pk^ft.  Gtogr. 
p.  88 ;  Raumer,  PalAatima,  p.  8, 80, 83,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii,  16;  xxii,  17;  Num.  xxiii,  10;  1  Kings  iv, 
20;  Aqts  xii, 20).  See  Meiner,  De  Hebrmorum  cambtu 
(Lsngens.  1764-66);  Zeibich,  De  eensffm  Jlebraonm 
(Gera,  1764-6).     See  PALSSTorB. 

XL  Bomam, — ^This,  under  the  Republic,  consisted,  so 
iar  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  of  an  enrol- 
ment of  persona  and  property  by  tribes  and  households. 
Every  paterfomilias  was  required  to  appear  before  the 
esasora,  and  g^ve  his  own  name  and  his  ikther's ;  if 
msiried,  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  number  and  ages  of 
hii  children ;  after  this,  an  account  and  valuation  of 
Us  property,  on  which  a  tax  was  then  imposed.  By 
the  lists  thus  obtained  every  man's  posltfon  in  the 
ttste  was  regulated.  After  these  duties  had  been  pec- 
iwmed,  a  Ituimmy  at  solemn  purification  of  the  people, 
foUowed,  but  not  always  fanmediately  (Smith,  Did.  of 
Gait.  Amtiq.  a.  t.  Census.  See  Dionys.  iv,  15,  22; 
<^eero,<b  i>^.ii{,8;  ainton, /Vise. i7eff. iii,  p. 457,  o. 
10).  The  oeoBUB  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
tils  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  provincial  cen- 
Mn,and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretkm  (Cic- 
ao,  Var.  H,  lib.  ii,  58, 5^  but  no  complete  census  was 
made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried  out 
three  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  via.  (1.)  B.C. 
28;  (2.)  aC.  8;  (8.)  A.D.  14;  and  a  partUl  one,  A.D. 
^  The  reason  of  the  partial  extent  of  this  last  was 
that  he  feared  distmbanoes  out  of  Italy,  and  also  that 
he  might  not  appear  as  an  exactor.  Of  the  returns 
mad^  Augustus  himself  kept  an  accurate  account 
(^ftfiariimX  like  a  private  man  of  his  property  (Dion 
CMs.liv,85;  lv,13;  Suetonius,  iliiy.  27, 101 ;  Tacitus, 
Am.  1,11;  Tab.Ancgr.  ap.  Emesti,  TViot  ii,  188).  A 
Bpedsl  assessment  of  GaiU,  under  commissioners  sent 
^  the  purpose,  ia  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Tibeiiua  I 


(Taciti4fMi.i,81;  ii,6;  Livy,i^.l84,186).  In  the 
New  Test  two  enrolments  of  this  kind,  executed  un- 
der the  Roman  government,  are  mentioned  by  Luke 
(droypafri,  * '  taxing* ').— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Tax. 

1.  In  Acts  V,  87,  a  census  is  referred  to  as  at  the 
time  a  well-known  event,  during  whkh  a  certain  Ju- 
daa  of  GalUee  raised  an  insurrection.  This  import  of 
the  term  there  employed  is  sustained  by  Josephus  (AnL 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  2, 1),  who  says  that  it  was  an  assessment 
of  property  (diroTifaiet^  rSfv  ohaiifv  or  xpflt*^'''^'^^ 
which  the  proconsul  Qnirinus  (KvfnfvtoCj  Cyrenius) 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  Augustus  after  the 
banishment  of  king  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  in  which  Sa- 
maria, Judsa,  and  Idumssa  were  Joined  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  under  direct  Roman  rule.  The  Latin 
name  for  such  a  valuation,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
stituted in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  is 
the  well-known  one  oentut;  by  it  new  lists  (dtroypa" 
fai,  tabnltB  eeimfnm,  Polyb.  ii,  23,  9)  were  made  out,  of 
persons,  property,  and  business,  and  upon  this  basis 
the  tax  was  imposed.  See  Assbssmbiit.  The  matter 
was  naturally  odious  generally  to  the  subjects,  espe- 
cially to  the  Jews  [see  PctbucaiO,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  prejudices  [see  ZsuyrEs],  but 
also  the  violent  and  extortionate  manner  in  which 
Oriental  taxation  is  always  enforoed.  See  Tbibutb. 
The  word  diroypafri  is  used  almost  invariably  by  Greek 
writers  of  the  Roman  period  for  cemtut,  although  an 
enrolment  for  taxation  is  more  properly  called  dfrori' 
fuprtc,  a  sense,  however,  not  inapplicable  (even  in  the 
Attic  dialect)  to  diroypa<^  and  diroypd^a^ai  (see 
Wachsmuth,  £rett9i.  il((ert&.  ii,  71,  288,  280).    SeeJu- 

DAS  (THB  QaULMAH), 

2.  In  Luke  ii,  1,  there  is  mentioned  an  enrolment  or 
diroypaffi  as  having  taken  plaoe  in  the  year  of  Christ's 
bfa^  by  order  of  Augustus,  and,  as  the  words  seem  to 
express,  under  the  superintendence  of  Quirinus  or  Cy- 
renius, president  of  Syria,  extending  over  the  entire 
land  (iraaa  oUovfikvi^.  This  seems,  according  to  the 
date  indicated,  to  have  been  diffBrent  ftom  the  census 
above  mentioned,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  language 
"this  the  first  tax-list  was  made  while  Qnirinus  was 
governor"  (oiJny  iy  dxoypa^ii  irputTfi  lykvtro  lyyc/io- 
vtvovroQ  Kvpriviov).  But  this  passage  contains  great 
historical  difficulty  as  well  as  importance  (boo  Busch- 
ke, Ueber  den  tur  ZtU  der  Gtbwri  CkrisU  gekakenen 
C^RStcf,  Breslau,  1840 ;  Wieeeler,  Synopte,  p.  82  sq. ; 
Kirmss,  in  the  Jenaer  IM.'ZeUMng,  18^  No.  100  sq.). 
The  principal  discrepancies  alleged  with  regard  to  the 
tax  itself  have  been  adduced  by  Strauss  (Lebm  Jem,  i, 
$  28)  and  De  Wette  (Cammemi.  zu  Luc.  fai  loc.):  1. 
Palestine  was  not  yet  directly  Roman,  or  immediately 
liable  to  such  a  centut  (comp.  Joseph.  Aai.  xvii,  13,  5; 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  Appian,  (So.  v,  75);  an  diroypa^  at  this 
time,  therefore,  as  being  neither  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  emperor,  nor  adapted  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jewish  vassal-kings  towards  him,  would  have  been 
the  more  likely  to  have  created  a  popular  or  govern- 
mental disturbance  than  the  later  one  above  reforred 
to.  2.  At  all  events,  no  historical  mention  of- so  un- 
usual a  proceeding  occurs  either  in  Josephus  or  the 
Roman  writers  of  the  period.  8.  Yet  some  notice  of 
tlus  event  is  the  fiiore  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
diroypaffi  in  question  covered  the  whole  emigre,  the 
restriction  of  its  terms  ("  the  whole  earth*'  or  land)  to 
Palestine  being  altogether  arbitrary.  4.  In  a  Roman 
**oensus"  the  subjects  were  assessed  at  their  actual 
residences ;  a  journey  to  the  fomily  seat  could  only  be 
requisite  on  the  supposition  of  a  Jewish  genealogical 
registry.  5.  As  wives  were  in  no  case  required  to  re- 
pair to  the  assessors,  Mary  must  have  undertaken  un- 
necessarily a  journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  a  stay  there 
was  harassing  in  her  condition.  Some  of  these  ol^jec- 
tions  were  canvassed  by  Paulus  (in  his  Comment,  in 
loc.) ;  Tholuck  (GUnAwiirdigk.  d.  evang.  Geech.  p.  188 
sq.),  Huschke  (td  sup.),  and  others  have  pretty  effect- 
ually answered  them  alL    They  may  mostly  be  obvi- 
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Ated  by  simply  and  n«tiii«Uy  asraming  thmt  this  was 
a  registration  institated  indeed  bj  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, but  ef  ecnted  in  accordance  with  the  local  usages 
(see  Strong's  Harmony  of  the  Goapdi,  notes  to  §  viii). 
See  Ctrenhts. 

In  the  first  place,  an  dwoypa^fi  was  properly  only 
an  enrolmeni  t>f  the  inhabitants,  which  may  have  been 
set  on  foot  for  statistical  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  account  of  the  population,  perhaps  as  a  basis 
for  a  levy  of  troops  from  this  as  a  subject  territory. 
The  emperor  Augustus  caused  such  a  roll  or  abstract 
to  be  made  out  ("  breviarium  totius  imperii,"  Suetoni- 
us, Odav,  101),  which  included  an  account  of  the  pro- 
vincial allies  ("quantum  sodorum  in  armis,*'  Tacitus, 
Anaal.  i,  11),  and  tnm  this  Palestine  could  not  well 
have  been  excepted.  The  ordering  of  such  a  register 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  political  relations  of 
Herod  (as  thought  by  Hoven,  OHa  Uter.  ii,  27  sq.),  since 
he  was  himself  but  a  dependent  monarch ;  and  as  the 
word  in  question  has  usually  the  sense  of  a  list  with  a 
view  to  assessment,  the  probability  of  such  a  taxation 
in  this  instance  can  certainly  not  be  denied.  Similar 
examples  are  by  no  means  wtmting  in  modem  times 
among  dependent  countries.  Moreover,  Herod  was  so 
subject  to  the  rule  of  Augustus  that  he  did  not  even 
assume  to  judge  two  of  his  own  sons,  but  referred  the 
trial  to  the  emperor  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  4, 1 ;  comp. 
xvii,  5, 8) ;  and  he,  in  fiict,  submitted  to  an  oaUi  of  al- 
legiance to  the  emperor,  which  the  Jews  were  required 
to  take  {Ant,  xvii,  2, 4).  The  latter  circumstance  may 
indeed  be  naturally  attributed  to  the  vassalage  of  a  na- 
tion, but  the  former  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  Herod,  who  nevertheless,  without  such  ceremony, 
executed  other  members  of  his  family  (comp.  how- 
ever, Josephus,  Ant,  xyi,  11,  1).  At  all  events,  it 
abundantly  appears  from  Josephus  that  Augustus,  in 
moments  of  passion,  was  capable  of  resolving  to  pro- 
ceed  to  extremities  with  Herod  (Ant,  xvi,  9, 8) ;  and 
that,  after  Herod's  death,  he  hesitated  about  transfer- 
ring the  land  to  the  sons  of  the  latter  (AnL  xvi,  11). — 
Winer,  ii,  898. 

There  are  monogr^>hs  in  Latin  on  the  census  of 
Quirinus  by  Ammon  (Erlang.  1810),  Birch  (Hafn. 
1790),  Bomitius  (Viteb.  1660),  Breithaupt  (Helmst. 
1787),  Deylmg  (Ob»erw,  U,  826  sq.),  Hasse  (Regioro. 
1796),  Heumann  (GoUing.  1782),  Janus  (Yiteb.  1715 ; 
also  in  Ikenii  Thes,  li,  424  sq.),  Obrecht  (Argentor. 
1675)',  Perizonius  (ZXw.  de  Prastorio,  s.  f.),  Pihlmann 
(Abose,  1786),  Richard  (Yiteb.  1704;  also  in  Ikenii 
Thes, «,  434  sq.),  Volborth  (Getting.  1786),  Wedel  (Jen. 
1703),  Wemsdorf  (Viteb.  1698, 1720) ;  in  Greek,  by  Fri- 
berg  (Aboa,  1730);  in  German,  by  Kist  (Utr.  1791), 
Pitschmann  {Dub,  vex.  Hut,  i,  1-26),  Stockmann  (Gr6n. 
1766).    See  Nativity. 

Central  Amexloa  comprised,  in  1868,  five  sover- 
eign states,  viz.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Central  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502, 
the  western  by  H.  Ponce  in  1616.  The  Spaniards 
soon  subjected  to  their  rule  the  greater  part  of  the 
country ;  but  on  the  Mosquito  coast  the  Indians  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  the  district  of  Peten 
was  not  taken  possession  of  until  1697.  In  1821  the 
five  states  overthrew  the  Spanish  rule  by  a  bloodless 
revolution ;  in  1822  they  called  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1828  they  declared  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  under  the  name  the  United  States 
of  Central  America.  The  new  confederacy  was  con- 
tinually a  prey  to  dvil  war,  arising  principally  from 
the  mutual  hostility  of  the  three  races :  the  white, 
which  prevails  in  Costa  Rica ;  the  Indian,  to  which  in 
Guatemala  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
belong ;  and  the  mixed,  which  is  predominant  in  the 
three  other  states.  The  year  1889  put  an  end  to  the 
union,  and  the  confederacy  was  divided  into  five  sover- 
eign and  independent  states.  Together  with  the  Span- 
Ish  dominion,  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Roman  Cath- 


olic Church  was  established  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Central  America.  After  the  declaratian  of  in- 
dependence, the  Central  American  confederacy  showed 
itself  favorable  to  ecclesiastical  reforms  and  to  relig- 
ious toleration.  The  Constituent  Assembly  forbade  the 
proclamation  of  papal  bulls,  and  the  receiving  of  mon- 
ey for  indulgences.  From  1826  to  1881  all  the  con- 
vents of  monks  except  those  of  the  Bethlehemites  (q. 
V.)  were  suppressed,  and  in  1885  an  annual  visitation 
of  the  female  convents  was  ordered,  in  order  to  see 
tlAt  no  nun  was  retained  in  a  convent  against  her 
will.  In  1882  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed,  and 
Honduras  even  abrogated  for  some  time  the  celibacy 
of  priests.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  union  there 
has  always  been  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  clerical 
and  the  liberal  parties.  Some  of  the  states,  in  partic- 
ular Guatemala,  have  recalled  the  priests,  and  re-en- 
forced the  most  odious  laws  of  intolerance  which  ever 
disgraced  a  papal  country ;  others,  in  particular  Hon- 
duras, have  been  more  faithful  to  tiie  principles  of  lib- 
eralism. The  religious  condition  of  the  people,  as  in  all 
the  papal  countries  of  America,  is  veiy  low.  The  gross- 
est superstition  prevails,  especially  among  the  Indiana. 
In  the  Indian  villages  the  rule  of  the  priest  is  almoet 
absolute.  Worship  consists  mostly  in  proceeaions  and 
in  the  veneration  of  the  images  of  the  saints.  Every 
Indian  endeavors  to  possess  a  saint's  image,  which  ia 
preserved  in  the  church,  and  which  he  carries  abont  at 
1  processions  on  a  gilded  pole.  At  the  festival  of  the 
saint  the  possessor  of  the  image  givea  a  great  banquet, 
and  the  priest  receives  for  the  mass  which  be  says,  in 
honor  of  the  saint,  money  and  fowL  If  the  poeaessor 
of  the  image  dies  without  heirs,  it  is  bought  by  anoth- 
er Indian,  lest  it  be  rejected  from  the  church ;  for  the 
church  rejects  eveiy  image  that  has  no  owner,  and  ev- 
ery such  rejection  is  expected  to  forbode  a  calami^  to 
the  village.  The  processions  are  attended  by  flutes  and 
other  instruments,  by  immense  clouds  of  frankincense, 
and  by  a  great  display  of  fireworks.  A  peculiar  custom 
is  observed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  a  white  dove, 
ornamented  witlrflowers,  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
priest  who  stands  before  the  altar,  and  flowers  aie 
showered  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Marriages  are  cm- 
ducted  in  the  villages  before  snnrise,  a  custom  proba- 
bly transmitted  from  the  times  of  Indian  pasaniEin. 
Efforts  to  esUblish  Protestantism  in  Central  America 
have  been  repeatedly  made,  especially  by  missioiia- 
ries  sent  out  by  the  venerable  Mr.Gossner  (q.  v.),  but 
thus  far  without  great  permanent  fhiit.  The  Ifora- 
vians,  however,  have  had  (since  1848)  some  flourishing 
missions  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  an  independent  district 
of  Central  America  inhabited  by  aliout  20,000  Indians. 
Their  missionary  statistics  in  1860  were  as  follows: 
stations,  8;  missionaries,  7;  converts,  219.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  the  five  statea  of  Central 
America  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Guatemala  (who  is  asdsted  in  his  diocese  by  two  bish- 
ops inpartibus  injiddhtm)  and  four  bishops,  at  San  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  Comayagua  (the  capital  of  Hondu- 
ras), and  St.  Jos6  (in  the  state  of  Costa  Rica).  The  ag^ 
e^gate  number  of  perishes  in  the  five  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  accounts,  is  248,  with  4  missions,  and 
the  number  of  churches  716.  See  Reichaid,  CentrO' 
America  (Brunsw.  1861) ;  Frdbel,  Seven  Tear$'  Travel 
in  Centra-America  (Lend.  1868) ;  Marr,  JMse ntuk  Cce- 
traUAvierioa  (Hamb.  1868,  2  vola.);  Squier,  The  Statet 
of  Central  A  merica  (N.  Y.  1858).     See  AmcRiCA. 

CentoriatorB,  the  writen  of  the  Cextubibs  of 
IfAGDEBUBO  (q.  V.)  are  so  called. 

Centnrlea  of  Magdeburg  (Centwria  Magdebwy- 
efiMf),  the  name  given  to  the  first  great  work  on  Churdi 
History  by  Protestant  writers.  It  was  projected  by 
Matthias  Flacius,  and  prosecuted  by  him,  in  co^junc* 
tion  with  Joh.Wigand,  Matt.  Judex,  Basilius  Faber, 
Andr.  Corvinus,  and  Thom.  Holzhuter,  of  Hagdebuiip. 
Several  of  the  Protestant  princes  joined  to  defray  the 
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•zpense  inconed  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  work.  "  The 
oentnriatoirs  thns  deecribe  the  process  employed  in  the 
composition  of  their  work.  Five  directors  were  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  wliole  design,  and  ten  paid 
agents  supplied  the  necessary  labor.  Seven  of  these 
were  well-informed  stodents,  who  were  employed  in 
making  collections  from  the  varions  pieces  set  before 
them.  Two  others,  more  advanced  in  years,  and  of 
greater  learning  and  judgment,  arranged  the  matter 
tiiQs  collected,  submitted  it  to  the  directors,  and,  if  it 
were  approved,  employed  it  in  the  composition  of  the 
work.  As  fiist  as  the  various  chapters  were  composed 
they  were  laid  before  certain  inspectors,  selected  from 
the  members  of  the  directors,  who  careftiUy  examined 
what  had  been  done,  and  made  the  necessary  altera- 
tbns ;  and,  finally,  a  regular  amanuensis  made  a  &ir 
copy  of  the  whole.  At  length,  in  the  3rear  1559,  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  their  laborious  undertaking. 
It  was  printed  at  Basle,  where  the  thirteenth  and  final 
volume  (fbl.)  appeared  in  1574;  but,  as  it  was  pro- 
jected 1^  Magdeburg,  that  name  was  to  remain  on  its 
title ;  uid  the  first  great  Protestant  work  on  Church 
History  has  been  always  commonly  known  as  the  Mag- 
deburg Centuries.  It  was  in  every  point  tiX  view  an 
extraordinary  production.  Though  the  first  modem 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  was 
written  upon  a  scale  which  has  scarcely  been  exceed- 
ed. It  brought  to  light  a  large  quantity  of  unpub- 
lished materials,  and  cast  the  whole  subject  into  a  fix- 
ed and  regular  form.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures is  the  elaborate  classification.  This  was  strictly 
original,  and,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  undoubtedly 
tended  to  introduce  scientific  arrangement  and  minute 
accuracy  into  the  study  of  Church  History.  Each  cen- 
tury is  treated  separately,  in  sixteen  heads  or  chap- 
ters. The  first  of  these  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
history  of  the  century ;  then  follows,  2.  The  extent 
and  propagation  of  the  Church ;  8.  Persecution  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Church ;  4.  Doctrine ;  5.  Heresies ; 
6.  Rites  and  Ceremonies ;  7.  Government;  8.  Schisms ; 
9.  Councils;  10.  Lives  of  Bishops  and  Doctors;  11. 
Heretics;  12.  Martyrs ;  18.  Miracles ;  14.  Condition  of 
the  Jews;  15.  Other  religions  not  Christian;  16.  Po- 
litical changes  of  the  world*'  (Hook,  Church  History,  s. 
v.).  "The  work  enlisted  all  the  Protectant  learning 
of  the  age.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  ikmiliarity 
with  original  authorities,  for  its  frequent  citations,  for 
a  criticism  which  paid  no  deference  to  earlier  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  and  for  its  passionate  style  of  con- 
troversy. For  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  noth- 
hig  was  published  but  text-books  formed  from  the  ma- 
teriab  supplied  by  the  Centuries,  and  written  in  the 
same  spirit"  (Base,  Chtrck  Hittory,  §  10).  As  a  whole, 
the  work  is  controversial  rather  than  purely  histori- 
cal; but  its  spirit,  its  thoroughness,  and  its  method 
were  {at  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  same  field  that 
bad  arisen  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  "  Annals*'  of 
Baronius  were  undertaken  in  order  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  this  great  work. 

The  **  Centuries**  do  not  reach  beyond  the  18th  cen- 
tuy.  The  best  edition  is  the  original  one  {Eccluia$- 
tiea  ffutorioy  eicper  aliquot  Studiota  et  pio$  viros  m 
wbe  Magdebwrgica  (Basil,  1559-74, 18  vols,  in  8,  fol.) ; 
2d  edit,  by  Lucius,  with  alterations  (Basel,  1624, 18  vols, 
in  8) ;  new  e4Utumf  to  be  extended  to  1500,  commenced 
by  Baumgarten  and  Semler,  but  reaching  only  the  6th 
century  CNamb.  1757-65,  6  vols.) ;  Epiiome  up  to  1600, 
by  Osiander  (TQb.  1592-1604,  9  vols.) ;  Germ,  transl. 
t^  Count  MUnnich  (Hamburg,  1855).  See  BnddsBus, 
Itagoge,  bk.  ii,  chap,  vi,  §  iv,  p.  787 ;  Schaff,  Ck.  Bitt, 
Toli,§7;  Scha^ i4/NM<. C%iirc&, § 29,  p.  66. 

Centn'xlon  (butTovrapxtQ  ^^nd  iKarotrrapxoQ,  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  ceiUurio,  which  also  occurs  in 
the  Grncized  form  Kivrvpinw,  Mark  xv,  89,  44, 45),  a 
Boman  military  officer  in  command  of  a  hundred  men, 
as  the  title  implies.  The  number  under  him,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  uniform,  being  enlarged  or  less- 


ened according  to  circumstances  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clem.  Antiq.  s.  v.).  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  held  this  rank  (Acts  x,  1,  22). 
See  CoBMBLius.  Other  centurions  are  mentioned  in 
Mattviii,5,8,18;  Lnkevii,2,6;  Actsxxi,82;  xxii,  . 
25,26;  xaiU,  17,28;  xxiv,28;  xxvii,  1,  6, 11, 81, 48 ; 
xxviii,  16.  See  Army.  The  centurion  at  our  Sa- 
viour's cross  (Matt  xxvii,  54 ;  Luke  xxiii,47)  is  said  to 
have  been  named  Longinus  (see  the  treatises  on  this 
point  by  Goetze  and  by  Mdller,  Obt$.philol.  Bost  1696, 
p.  4  sq.).     See  Caftaih. 

Ceolfrid,  or  Cbolfibth,  a  Saxon  monk  and  wri- 
ter, was  born  about  the  year  642,  In  the  kingdom  of 
NiHrthumberland.  In  674  he  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as 
aiding  Benedict  Bisoop  in  building  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth ;  and  when  Benedict  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow,  he  made  Ceol- 
frid  the  abbot.  Benedict,  on  his  death-bed,  designa- 
ted Ceolfrid  abbot  of  both  the  monasteries  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  at  Jarrow.  Bede  describes  him  as  **  a  man 
of  great  perseverance,  of  acute  intellect,  bold  in  action, 
experienced  in  judgment,  and  zealous  in  religion." 
He  died  on  his  way  to  Rome,  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  Langres,  in  France,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 716.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Wearmouth, 
but  were  subsequently  removed  to  Glastonbury.  His 
letter  concerning  Easter,  addressed  to  Naitan,  king  of 
the  Picts,  and  preserved  by  Bede,  is  distinguished  by 
strength  of  reasoning  and  clearness  of  style.  Bale 
attributes  to  him  some  homilies,  epistles,  and  a  tract, 
De  ma  Pertgrinatione.—Vfn^t,  Biog.  Brit,  Li^.  i,  284 
sq. ;  Bede,  Hi$t.  Eccles,  bk.  v,  ch.  xxi;  Hook,  Eedet, 
Biography,  iii,  582. 

Ceperaria  (evidently  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew 
^&3 :  see  Caphar-),  a  town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
in  the  Peutinger  Table  as  lying  between  Ashkelon  and 
Jerusalem,  8  (or  18)  R.  nules  from  Eleutheropolis,  and 
thought  by  Reland  (Pakut,  p.  684)  to  oe  the  same  as 
Capharorsa  (q.  v.) ;  but  identified  by  Bobinson  with 
**  a  deserted  village,  Kefr  Urieh,  in  or  near  the  plain, 
not  far  from  Tibneh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Surar"  (i2e- 
tearches,  ii,  648). 

Ce'phas  (Ki;^;  in  later  Heb.  or  Syriac  ^9*^5), 
a  surname  which  Christ  bestowed  upon  Simon  (John 
i,  42),  and  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by  Uirpoc,  and 
the  Latins  by  Petnu,  both  words  meaning  '*  a  rock," 
which  is  the  signification  of  the  original.     See  Pbtbb. 

Ce'ras  (Kripdc),  mentioned  (1  Esdr.  v,  20)  as  one 
of  the  **  temple  servants"  whose  **  sons"  returned  from 
Babylon  ;  evidently  the  Eeros  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
texts  (Ezra  ii,  44;  Neh.  vii,  47). 

Cerastes.    See  Serpeztt. 

Ceration,  Ceratonia.    See  Husk. 

Cerdo,  or  Cerdon,  a  Gnostic  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Little  is  known  of  his  history.  Iremeus  says 
that  he  came  to  Rome  from  Syria  in  the  time  of  Hy- 
ginus,  A.D.  140.  Lardner  gaUiers  the  testimonies  of 
the  fothers  with  regard  to  his  heresy  as  follows :  Cer- 
don taught,  according  to  Irennus,  that  "the  God  de- 
clared in  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  not  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  he  was  well  known,  the 
latter  unknown ;  the  former  was  just,  the  latter  good" 
(IrenflBUs,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  iv,  11). 
Epiphanius's  summary  is  to  this  purpose  (Haer.  41) : 
"That  Cerdon  learned  his  doctrine  from  Heracleon, 
making,  however,  some  additions  of  his  own ;  that  he 
came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  and  there  spread  his  notions 
in  the  time  of  Hyginus.  He  held  two  contrary  prin- 
ciples ;  he  said  that  Christ  was  not  bom.  He  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  rejected  the  Old  Tes- 
tament." In  his  larger  article  Epiphanius  writes  that 
**  Cerdon  succeeded  Heracleon,  and  came  from  Syria 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hyginua,  the  ninth  bishop  after 
the  apostles ;  that,  like  many  other  heretics,  he  held 
two  principles  and  two  gods :  one  good  and  unknown^ 
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{be  Father  of  Jesus ;  the  other  the  Cremtor,  eyQ  and 
known,  who  spake  in  the  law,  appeared  to  the  proph- 
ets, and  was  often  seen.  He  taught,  moreover,  that 
Jesus  was  not  bom  of  Maiy,  and  that  he  had  flesh  in 
appearance  only.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  rejected  the  Old  Testament.  He  said  that 
Christ  descended  from  the  unknown  Father ;  that  he 
came  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  dominion  of  the 
Oeator  of  the  world,  as  many  other  heretics  do ;  and, 
having  been  a  short  time  at  Rome,  he  transmitted  his 
venom  to  Marcion,  who  succeeded  him.'! 

Theodoret's  account  of  Cerdon  is  to  this  effect :  **  He 
was  in  the  time  of  the  first  Antoninus.  He  taught 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  unknown  to  the  prophets ;  another,  the  Maker 
of  the  universe,  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  this 
last  is  just,  the  other  good.  For  he  in  the  law  orders 
'that  an  eye  should  be  given  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  ;*  but  the  good  God  in  the  Grospels  com- 
mands that  *to  him  who  smiteth  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  the  other  also  ;*  and  that  to  him  who  would 
take  away  thy  coat,  thou  shonldest  give  thy  cloak  also. 
He  in  the  law  directs  to  love  a  friend  and  hate  an  ene- 
my ;  but  the  other,  to  love  even  our  enemies.  *  Not 
observing,'  says  Theodoret,  *  that  in  the  law  it  is  di- 
rected that  if  a  man  meet  his  enemy's  ox  going  astray, 
he  should  bring  him  back ;  and  not  forbear  to  help  his 
beast  when  lying  under  his  burden ;'  and  that  he  who, 
according  to  him,  is  alone  good,  threatens '  hell-fire  to 
him  who  calls  his  brother  fool ;'  and  showing  himself 
to  be  just,  said,  *  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  meted  to  you  again.' "  ^  Irenseus  says  that  when 
Cerdon  was  at  Rome,  he  several  times  renounced  his 
errors ;  but  at  length,  for  returning  to  them  again,  or 
for  teaching  them  in  a  clandestine  manner,  he  was 
finally  excluded  from  the  Church.  Cerdo's  views  were 
adopted  and  amplified  by  Marcion.  See  Mosheim, 
CommenUxries,  cent  ii,  §  68 ;  Lardner,  Work$,  viii,  444 
sq. ;  Baur,  Die  ChrigUiche  Gntmt^  p.  101,  278  sq. ;  and 
the  articles  Gnostics  ;  Mabcion. 

Cereftlls,  Pbtiuus,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, and  a  Roman  general  of  note  in  several  provin- 
cial campaigns  (Tacitus,  Ann,  xiv,  82 ;  Hitt,  iii,  69, 78, 
79 ;  iv,  71, 86 ;  Affr,  8, 17).  During  the  war  of  Titus 
against  the  Jews  he  commanded  a  detachment  against 
the  Samaritans  (Josephus,  War^  iii,  7, 82),  and  was  ac- 
tive hi  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (tb,  iv,  9, 9 ;  vi,  2, 5 ;  4, 8). 

Cereals,  a  general  term  embracing  all  those  kinds 
of  grain  fj^'J,  "  com")  of  which  bread  (q.  v.)  is  made. 
See  AoBicuLTUKE.  These,  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
the  following  (see  Jahn,  Bibl,  Archad.  §  68).  See 
Grain. 

1.  Wheat  (STan,  chiUUjh\  i.e.  fl??^,  like  the  Arabic 
MUah;  the  several  kernels  are  denoted  by  the  plur. 
b'^an ;  Greek  irvpoc ;  in  the  N.  T.  the  more  generic 
term  crtroc ;  in  modem  Egypt  and  Barbary  ibamc&tm, 
Heb.  n^{^)  was  the  most  important  kind  of  bread-oora 
grown  in  Palestine  (Isa.  xxviii,  26 ;  Ezek,  iv,  9),  and, 
like  barley,  was  raised  throughout  the  Umd  (Deut.  viii, 
8;  Judg.vi,ll;  lSam..vi,18;  2Sam.iv,6;  xvii,28; 
oomp.  Pliny,  xviii,  21) ;  so  ftiUy  supplying  the  inhab- 
itants that  Solomon  was  enabled  with  a  surplus  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  king  Hiram's  artificers  (1  Kings 
V,  11),  and  considerable  exports  of  wheat  to  Tyre  are 
spoken  of  at  a  later  date  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  The  cul- 
ture of  wheat  is  still  practised  there  (Robinson,  R&- 
iearchetj  ii,  276  ^tc.).  The  finest  wheat  is  said  (Mish- 
na,  Menach.  viii,  1)  to  have  grown  in  Michmash,  and 
an  unknown  locality  called  Mesumduih  («nn*^91t9). 
In  Ezek.  (1.  c)  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat  (n-^rp  "^an, 
**  wheat  of  Minnith")  is  spoken  of.  See  Miknith. 
The  sowing  of  wheat  fell  in  Marchesvan  (Oct.-Nov.), 
and  the  reaping  (p^W  *1S;?,  "wheat-harvest")  at  the 
and  of  Nisan  (March-April).   See  Calekdab.   Wheat 


still  ripens  in  Palestine  sometimes  in  April  (Kocte, 
ReUe,  p.  146,482;  Shaw,  Trm,  p.  290),  although  it  is 
usually  fit  to  cut  in  May  or  the  beginnhig  <d  Jvne 
(Robinson,  Beteaarckea,  ii,  99,  etc).  Sm  Ffxar-PKYimL 
Wheat  flour  (d'^an  nbb,  Exod.  xzix,  2)  was  used  lor 
bread  and  cakes  (q.  v.),  and  the  grains  were  also  roast- 
ed (see  Pabchkd  Corn)  when  green  (Joshua  ▼,  U ; 
Ruth  11,14;  lSam.xvii,17;  2  Sam.  vii, 28),  as  is  stfll 
the  case  in  Palestine,  especially  by  the  reapers  (Has- 
selquist,  p.  91).  See  Habvbst.  The  kemels  were 
also  pounded  (Lev.  ii,  14;  xxlii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  42) 
into  a  Und  of  grits  (ba-ns).  See  Eabs  (of  Cork). 
In  the  sanctuary  wheat  was  used  in  consideraUe  quan- 
tity (Ezra  vii,  22 ;  oomp.  vi,  9;  see  Bel  2).  Wheat 
was  universally  cultivated  in  the  lands  of  hither  Asia, 
and  the  a4joining  parts  of  North  Africa  (Egypt),  from 
the  earliest  times ;  but  how  it  was  introduced  to  the 
Hebrews  is  unknown.  See  generaUy  Link,  in  the 
AhhandL  der  Berliner  Ahademie,  1816-17,  p.  127  sq. ; 
Celsii  Hierobot.  ii,  112  sq.  — Winer,  ii,  687.  See 
Wheat. 

2.  Barleg  (M'^yb,  teirak),  of  various  kinds  (chieflj 
the  six-rowed),  was  largely  cultivated  (Gen.  xxvii,  16  ; 
2  Chron.  ii,  10;  Ruth  ii,  17;  2  Sam.  xiv,  80;  Isaiah 
xxviii,  25;  Jer.  xli,  8)  by  the  Egyptians  (Exod.ix,  31 
sq.)  and  Hebrews  (as  <me  of  the  staple  products  of  Pal- 
estine, Deut.  viii,  8;  comp.  Joel  i,  11),  and  was  used 
partly  as  fodder  (1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  oomp.  Pe$aeh.  f.  iii, 
2)  for  cattle  (Phasdr.  v,  6, 8;  Juven.  viii,  IMj  Pliny, 
idii, 47 ;  xviii,  14;  xxviii, 81)  or  horses  (iEsop,  /ViA. 
140;  comp.  Sonnini,  Trav,  ii,  20),  partly  for  bread 
(Pliny,  Bist,  Nat,  xviii,  26)  for  the  poorer  classes 
(Judg.  vii,  18;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  John  vi,  9, 18;  comp. 
£zek.iv,9;  Joseph. FTor,  v,  10,  2 ;  Philo,  ii, 907 ;  Sen- 
eca,  Ep.  18,  p.  86,  Bip.;  Athen.  vii,  804;  Hutarch, 
Apoph,  reg,  p.  8,  Lips. ;  Xenoph.  Anab,  iv,  6,  81 ;  see 
Wetstein,  i,  876  sq.) ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  was  re- 
garded as  wholesome  (Ludan,  Maaib,  5 ;  Pliny,  -g-g^^ 
66);  but,  being  less  palatable  than  wheat  (Athen.  Hi, 
116),  it  was  not  usually  eaten  except  under  the  press- 
ure of  hunger  (Wllhelm  Tyr.  xi,  22,  p.  809),  and  there- 
fore constituted  the  regular  fore  of  Roman  soldiers 
when  undergoing  correction  (Livy,  xxvii,  13;  Sueton. 
Aug.  24;  Veget.  MU.  i,  18;  Dio  Cass,  xllx,  c.  27  and 
88 ;  Polyb.  vi,  88, 4 ;  Polyam.  iv,  24),  as  of  the  hermits 
in  the  Christian  Church  (Jerome,  C^.  ii,  5);  although 
in  early  times  it  was  a  common  article  of  food  (Pliny, 
xviii,  14;  Artemid.  i,  71),  and  is  stiH  highly  relished 
by  the  Arabs  in  Morocco  (Hdst,  Nadw.  p.  182).  It 
was  also  employed  as  malt  for  a  species  of  intoxicating 
drink  (q.  v.).  See  Wnrs.  Barley  was  sown  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  Marchesvan  (q.  v.),  or  Novem- 
ber (Lightfoot,  p.  840, 1004),  and  was  reaped  u>  the 
month  Abib  (q.  v.),  or  April  (at  Jericho  in  March ;  see 
BvitLlb^Calendar, PaUut^  aeon,  p.  14, 28;  in  less  fovor- 
ed  situations  even  in  May,  Robinson,/^,  ii,  99, 100); 
and  these  seasons  became  regular  iK^ations  of  time  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  9;  Ruth  i,  22 ;  Judith  viii,  2).  See  Har- 
vest. See  generally  Celsius,  Hierob.  11, 289  sq.  On 
tiie  kinds  of  barley  known  to  the  ancients,  see  Link,  iu 
the  Abhandi,  derpkgnhal,  Ckuse  der  idn,  premM.  Aha^ 
demie  d,  Wieeenech,  1816-17,  p.  188  sq.  On  Num.  v,  15, 
comp.  the  article  Jealoust-Offbbuio. — Winer,  i, 
410.    See  Bablet. 

8.  SpeU  (p'O^^.buse^methf  Anh.lxueamat;  Anm. 
KPi3^!S ;  Triticum  tpella  of  Linn. ;  by  the  Latins  odor 
or  adoreum,  Adam,  Bom,  Ant,  ii,  484),  mentioned  m 
Exod. ix, 32 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  26;  Ezek.  iv,  9  [see  FrrcB- 
Es],  is  a  species  of  bread -com  with  a  four-petaled 
blunt  calyx,  hermaphrodite  blossoms,  followed  by  lit> 
tie  bearded  slender  ears,  seemingly  shorn  (hence  the 
name,  from  DDS*  to  curtail),  whose  grains  adhere  so 
firmly  in  the  husk  as  to  be  with  difliculty  separated 
from  it.  It  grows  about  as  tall  as  barley,  and  was 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  (Strabo^  v, 
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ttT),  ts  wen  as  in  Egjpt  (Herod.  U, 86;  Plinj,  xriii, 
19X  Aimbia,  and  Palestine  (wliere  it  is  still  raisedX  of 
eeyeral  rarieties,  the  winter  grain  being  esteemed  the 
bert  (Ezod.  iz,  82).  Among  the  Israelites  it  was  nsn- 
allj  associated  with  barley  as  a  field-crop  (Isa.  1.  c). 
The  meal  is  fine,  and  whiter  than  wheat  floor  (Pliny, 
xviii,  11) ;  the  bread  made  of  it  (Phocas,  e.  23)  is  more 
brittle  and  less  notritioos  tlian  wheaten  (Dioscor.  ii, 
111).  Gomp.  generallj  Celsius,  ir»ero6.  ii,  96  sq.  Ya- 
rioos  other  significations  of  the  above  Heb.  term  may 
be  seen  in  Lindorfiii  Lex,  Heb,  ii,  1007 ;  among  mod- 
ems, Shaw  (Tran.  p.  861)  understands  nee  (ofyzo, 
Linn.) ;  the  Sept  has  Ika  in  Isa.,  bat  oXopa  in  both 
the  other  passages  (both  are  synonymous  terms,  He- 
rod, ii,  84).  Comp.  Link,  UrwiU^  i,  404  sq.— Winer,  i, 
270.    See  Sfblt. 

4.  MiUiBt  appears  to  be  denoted  by  the  Heb.  in^, 
iodum'  (Arab,  dndma)  of  Ezek.  iv,  9,  which,  how- 
erer,  Gesenios  (Thee,  p.  888)  regards  as  a  generic  term, 
in  dbtinction  fhmi  the  Indian  millet  (Holehu  docknOf 
Linn.),  a  species  of  cereal  (Pliny,  xxvii,  63)  peculiar 
fbr  its  hermaphrodite  or  two-bearded  and  mostly  two- 
petsled  calyx.  It  stands  quite  tall,  and  bears  prolate 
brown  kernels  pressed  together  and  resembling  rice. 
It  blossoms  in  Egypt  (Bosellini,ifoiit»fi.  ckf.  i,  868  sq. ; 
Forskal  found  it  at  BLosetta)  bi  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  is  also  now  cultirated  in  Arabia  (WeU- 
sted,  Trao.  i,  295X  where  the  grain  is  used  for  a  poor 
sort  of  bread  (Niebuhr,  jBewe,  i,  168).  See  generally 
Celsii  J7iero&.  1, 468  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Samml.  y,  92  sq.— 
Whier,  ii,  104.     See  Millet. 

Some  distinct  species  of  grain  is  thought  by  many 
(80  the  Sept,  Aquila,  Theod.,  and  Yulg.)  to  be  design 
Dated  by  the  term  )'Ot^},msmcm%  of  Isa.  xxviii,  6; 
whether  a  variety  of  miUet,  spelt,  or  barley,  or  some 
totally  different  cereal,  is  not  agreed ;  but  the  word  is 
perhaps  rather  an  appellative  indicative  (so  the  A.  Y . 
'^appomted"  barley)  of  a  barley-field  (see  BOsenmCQ- 
ler  and  Gesenius,  in  loc.).  Other  modem  gramineous 
plants,  as  lye,  oats,  maize,  rice,  etc.  do  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  in  Scripture.  See  Btb.  Some  of  the 
smaller  grasses,  however,  seem  to  have  been  employed 
as  farinacea.  See  Cummin.  Certain  leg^umes  also^  as 
beans,  peas,  et<^  were  used  for  similar  culinary  pur- 
poMs.    See  Pulse. 

Ceremony,  Latin  carimonia,  a  word  sanctioned 
by  Ciceronian  usage,  but  of  uncertain  etymology,  and 
variously  derived :  (V)  from  Ceret,  and  the  offerings 
made  to  her ;  (2)  tnm  Cesre,  the  Etrurian  town,  whith- 
«r  the  sacred  things  and  Vestals  of  the  Bomans  were 
conveyed  for  safety  from  the  Gank  (ForcelUni,  Lex,  tot, 
Latin,) ;  (8)  from  Carere  ;  (4)  from  Corns  and  Caniae  ; 
(5)  from  Cb-KS,  an  obsolete  Latin  word=j>»i(s,  sanctne, 
I  e.  pious,  sacred  (Scaliger) ;  (6)  from  Coira=(\tra 
(Qeorges*  Lexikon);  (7)  from  Ccabm,  as  though  it 
ihoold  be  dslMiOMa. 

Particular  ceremonies  are  treated  in  this  work  un- 
der their  appropriate  heads.  We  propose  only  to  con- 
sider here  (1)  whether  the  term  is  a  suitable  one  to  de- 
note Cliristian  church  services,  and  (3)  its  import  In 
creeds  and  symbolical  books,  maidng  free  use  of  Pal- 
mer's article  in  Herzog,  Real-EMyldop.  (Suppl.  i,  814). 

Wlienever  the  word  ceremony  is  used  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  of  a  religious  act,  we  must  not  overtook  the 
dittmction  between  the  essential,  necessary  part  of  the 
set,  without  which  no  worship  can  be,  and  its  accom- 
panying forms,  which  only  serve  to  give  it  greater 
solemnity,  and  bring  out  more  strikingly  the  contrast 
with  common  life.  This  non-essential  part  only  is 
coremomf,  Toillnstrate  fkrther:  the  religious  act  may 
be  defined  as  something  done  in  obedience  to  divine 
MDunand,  and  therefore  necessary  to  salvation;  while 
ctnatmj  represents  man's  voluntary  work,  tiie  off- 
spring of  the  oonneetion  of  the  religious  impulse  and 
ids  Mthetic  taste.  Hence  results  the  truly  Protestant 
doctrfaie  that  these  fbrms,  because  they  are  subjective- 


ly conditioned,  may  vary  aooording  to  times  and  places. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  spite  of  her  longing 
for  absolute  unity,  is  unable  to  prevent  some  freedom 
and  variety  in  this  respect,  and  allows  that  particular 
rites  (riiua  pcuHcularte)  need  not  be  everywhere  ex- 
actly the  same,  though  universal  ones  (rihu  tm»wr- 
sa2»)  must  be  observed  always  and  everywhere  alike. 
On  this  point  Melancthon  riglitiy  says,  "  We  do  not 
frilly  understand  what  our  opponents  mean"  (Non  satis 
intelligimus,  quid  velint  adverearii);  ibr  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  universal  and  particular  rites,  the  Protest- 
ant view  is,  in  finct,  conceded  to  be  correct,  and  the 
only  question  would  seem  to  be,  which  rites  belong  to 
the  one  and  wliich  to  the  otlier  class.  Yet,  under  the 
Romish  view,  we  have  only  to  rank  among  the  univer- 
sals  as  many  as  possiUe  of  the  most  formal,  unmean- 
ing, and  arbitrary  things,  and  thus  make  them  obliga- 
tory. In  tlie  distinction  of  the  divinely  commanded 
and  the  humanly  devised,  we  must  keep  in  view  (1) 
that  the  Mosaic  law  made  what  we  call  ceremony  the 
subject  of  divine  enactment,  and  did  not  leave  it  to 
man's  choice ;  and  (2)  that  tlds  choice  is  not  individual 
caprice.  Whatever,  tiirough  the  Church's  tendency 
to  improvement  in  matters  of  worship,  has  grown  into 
ritual  forms — ^whatever  has  become  settied  practice  in 
the  Church,  should  be  respected  by  the  individual,  as 
a  custom  inherited  from  tiie  fathers — ^?rith  the  condi- 
tion, indeed,  that  when  a  ceremony  has  lost  its  origin- 
al, correct  meaning,  or  assumed  a  fidse  one,  or  when 
its  outward  fbrm  has  become  opposed  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness and  condition  of  the  Church,  Christian  free- 
dom may  assert  its  right  to  abolish,  simplify,  or  re- 
place such  ceremony. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  dearer  by  the  follow- 
ing illustrations :  To  baptize  is  not  a  ceremony,  but  a 
necessary  church  act ;  but  the  use  of  a  cope  and  sur- 
plice, of  a  silver  baptisnud  cup  and  bowl,  of  certain 
liturgically  prescribed  words,  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands,  the  sign  of  tlie  cross— these  constitute  ceremo- 
ny. Again,  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  obedi- 
enoe  to  Christ's  command,  but  ceremony  prescribes 
how  we  shall  ftimish  a  table,  as  a  New  Testament  al- 
tar ;  what  kind  of  vessels  we  shall  use ;  whether,  like 
the  Lutherans,  we  shall  give  the  wqfer  to  each  com- 
municant, with  the  same  words,  or,  like  the  Reformed, 
shall  cut  the  bread,  etc. ;  whether  the  communicants 
shall  kneel  or  not,  etc  These  examples  show  that 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  vduntaiy,  what  is  di- 
vinely enjoined  and  what  is  pleasing  to  man,  the  ker- 
nel and  the  shell,  cannot  be  mechanically  separated; 
and  that,  tiiough  some  ceremony  enters  into  all  relig- 
ious services,  it  should  never  be  mere  empty,  unnfean- 
ing  form.  What  are  called  in  public  life  court  cere- 
monials are  indeed  such,  but  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
may  not  be  merely  a  master  of  ceremonies.  In  judicial 
proceedings  ceremony  may  have  real  significance :  e. 
g.  in  the  taking  of  oath,  the  raised  hand  and  set  form 
of  words,  the  assumption  of  a  black  cap  by  the  judge 
when  pronoundng  sentence  of  death,  and  the  breaking 
of  a  staff  before  the  execution,  non-essential,  yet  syoft- 
bolic  acts,  powerfully  infiuence  the  imagination. 

The  application  of  the  term  ceremony  to  the  rites 
of  Christian  baptism,  marriage,  burial,  etc.  is  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings,  as  implying  excessive  formality. 
The  Socinians  alone  call  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ceremonies,  regarding  them  as  essentially  unmean- 
ing observances,  ^ough  enjoined  by  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  High-Church  view 
assigns  to  certain  ceremonial  acts  somewhat  of  saving 
efficacy,  to  attain  which  duly  authorized  forms  must 
be  observed.  The  evangelical  Protestant,  eschewing 
dtiier  extreme,  accepts  as  hdps  in  the  Christian  life 
such  ritual  forms  as  by  their  outward  correspondence 
with  the  religious  idea  tend  to  edify ;  but  he  does  not 
trust  in  them  as  having  power  to  save ;  for  him,  fiur 
more  important  than  sprinkled  water,  folded  hands, 
chrism,  or  holy  yessd,  is  the  Word  qfGodj  understood 
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by  an,  And  pointing  him  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
his  hope  and  salvation.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
term  ceremony  is  less  frequently  applicable  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Protestant  than  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Greek  Charch ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  sense 
the  word  b  rather  foreign  to  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
and  scientific  language. 

The  Reformers  were  not  panctilioas  in  this  respect, 
however;  but,  in  their  symbolical  books,  used  cere- 
mony as  synonymous  with  rktu  ecdetiatiiauj  and 
named,  as  such,  ordo  kctiomim,  oraUomtm,  vetUtiu  eccl^ 
ticuHcua  et  aHa  tmUia  {Apol.  Conf,  xH ;  Hase,  Jjibri 
8ymb,  p.  250).  Frequently  ceremony  was  confounded 
with  tradUionei^  and  what  holds  good  of  these  applies 
also  to  it.  Nevertheless,  a  clear  perception  of  the  im- 
port of  ceremony,  and  its  distinction  from  the  essential 
church  act,  is  shown  in  their  doctrine  that  it  is  not 
^^per  $e  cidhu  divimu  out  aliqua  taJUempan  divimi  cuU 
tut''  (Form,  Concord,  EpU,  cap.  x,  p.  651),  and  that  no 
general  conformity  therein  is  required  by  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church ;  and  of  more  importance  still, 
that  no  justifying  or  saving  power  belongs  to  the  per- 
formance of  ceremonial  acts  {Apol,  viii,  p.  206.  Pao^ 
lus  ideo  damnat  Mosaiclis  ceremonias,  sicut  traditiones 
damnat,  quia  existimabantur  esse  opera,  qnas  meren- 
tur  jnstitiam  coram  Deo).  If  sudi  an  opinion  of 
their  value  obtains,  they  must  be  abandoned  (Lather, 
Tisi^reden,  th.  xi,  cap.  10,  8).  So  we  must  not,  for 
the  sake  <k  onr  ease  or  peaoe,  take  part  in  ceremonies 
which  conscience  disapproves,  to  effect  the  true  aim  of 
all  ceremonies ;  i.  e.  the  teaching  the  ignorant  and  pro- 
ducing harmony  of  worship.  If  those  in  use  foil,  the 
Church  may  and  should  establish  others;  so  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  people  lack  not  those  seemly  forms, 
which  justly  apprehended,  **do  serve  to  a  decent  order 
and  godly  discipline,"  and,  on  the  other,  be  not  so 
overburdened  or  misled  by  them  as  '*  in  the  bondage 
of  the  shadow"  to  lose  "the  freedom  of  the  sphit" 
(^Preface  to  EngUsh  Prayer^hook), 

The  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
declare  that  '^the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies"  (Art.  XX) :  and  "  every  particular 
Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish 
ceremonies,  etc."  The  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  churches  have  similar  articles.  **  If 
our  reasonable  service  to  God  as  Christians  implies 
certain  external  acts  of  worship,  these  external  acts 
must  he  performed  after  an  external  manner — ^that  is  to 
say,  there  mutt  he  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  in  our 
divine  worship.  And  those  sects,  like  the  Quakers, 
who  have  pretended  to  deny  this  &ct,  have  proved,  by 
their  own  quaint  and  peculiar  ceremonies,  that  tome- 
thing  of  the  tort  it  needfiU  even  to  their  foim  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  as  it  is  needful,  so  likewise  is  it  advan- 
tageous to  observe  decent  and  orderly  ceremonies  in 
religion."  Without  such  institutions,  religion  might 
be  preserved,  indeed,  by  a  few  of  superior  understand- 
ing and  of  strong  powers  of  reflection,  but  among  man- 
kind in  general  all  trace  of  it  would  soon  be  lost. 
When  the  end  for  which  they  aie  appointed  is  kept  in 
view,  and  the  simple  examples  of  the  New  Testament 
are  observed,  they  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  pro- 
duction both  of  pious  feelings  and  of  virtuous  conduct ; 
but  there  has  constantly  been  a  propensity  in  the  hu- 
man race  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  moral  and  religious  when  they 
scrupulously  observe  what  was  intended  to  produce 
morality  and  religion.  The  reason  is  obvious :  cere- 
monial observances  can  be  performed  without  any 
great  sacrifice  of  propensities  and  vices ;  they  are  pal- 
pable ;  when  they  are  observed  by  men  who,  in  the 
tenor  of  public  life,  do  not  act  immorally,  they  are  re- 
garded by  others  as  indicating  high  attainments  in 
virtue ;  and  through  that  self-deceit  which  so  wonder-  | 
fully  misleads  the  reason,  and  inclines  it  to  minister  to 
the  passions  which  it  should  restrain,  men  have  them-  ' 
selves  become  persuaded  that  their  acknowledgment . 


of  divine  authority,  implied  in  their  respect  to  the  rit- 
ual which  that  authority  is  conceived  to  have  aanc- 
tioned,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  hare  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  violation  of  the  law  under  which 
they  are  placed  (Watson,  s.  v.). 

'*  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church, 
agreeably  to  the  general  rules  of  Scripture,  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  promote  the  order,  the  decency, 
and  the  solemnity  of  public  worship.  At  the  same 
time  they  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  but  should  pre-  * 
serve  that  character  of  simplicity  which  is  inwparaUe 
fttmi  true  dignity,  and  which  accords  eiipecially  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
apostles  often  remind  Christians  that  they  are  deliv- 
ered  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  which  are  styled 
by  Peter  'a  yoke  whidi  neither  their  fiithers  nor  they 
were  able  to  bear'  (Acts  xv,  10).  The  whole  t^or  of 
our  Lord's  discourses,  and  of  the  writings  of  hu  apos- 
tles, elevates  the  mind  above  those  superstitions  observ- 
ances in  which  the  Pharisees  placed  the  substance  of 
religion ;  and,  according  to  the  divine  saying  of  Panl, 
*  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right- 
ousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghosf  (Rom. 
xiv,  17).  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  is  forgotten 
when  frivolous  observances  are  multiplied  by  human 
authority ;  and  the  complicated,  expensive  pageantry 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  tc^ether  with  the  still 
lyore  childish  ceremonies  which  abound  in  die  Eastern 
or  Greek  Church,  appear  to  deserve  the  application  of 
that  censure  which  the  apostle  pronounced  when  he 
represented  the  attempts  made  in  his  days  to  Perive 
the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a  *  turning  again  to  weak  and  be^^- 
garly  elements.'  Further,  all  the  Scripture  rules  and 
examples  suggest  that,  in  enacting  ceremoniee,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  opinions,  the  manners,  and*  prejn- 
dices  of  those  to  whom  they  are  prescribed,  and  that 
those  who  entertain  more  enlightened  views  upon  the 
subject  should  not  despise  their  weak  brethren.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  ceremonies  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  changed.  In  the  eyeB  of  most  peo- 
ple, those  practices  appear  venerable  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  remote  antiquity.  To  many  the 
want  of  those  helps  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  exercises  of  devotion  might  prove  very 
hurtful,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  external  parts  of 
worship  might  shake  the  steadfiutness  of  their  frith. 
The  last  rule  deducible  ftt>m  the  Scripture  examples  is 
this,  that  the  authority  which  enacts  the  ceremonies 
should  cleariy  explain  the  light  in  which  they  are  to 
be  considered ;  should  never  employ  any  expressions, 
or  any  means  of  enforcing  them,  wldch  tend  to  convey 
to  the  people  that  they  are  accounted  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  should  beware  of  seemhig  to  teach  that 
the  most  punctual  observance  of  things  in  themselves 
indifferent  is  of  equal  importance  with  judgment,  mer- 
cy, and  the  love  of  God." — Hill,  Lectures  on  Dhmtty 
(N.  T.  ed.,  p.  778).  See  also  Palmer,  in  Herzog's  Jieal' 
Encyhlopddie,  Supplem.  i,  814;  Farindon,  Sermons,  ii, 
180,  161;  iU,  27,  226;  Common  Prayer  (Ch.  of  Eng- 
land), Of  Ceremonies;  Barrow,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  I, 
598;  ii,d89;  iii,  168. 

Cerinthians,  followers  of  Cerinthus  (q.  v.). 

CerinthuB  (K^pivOoc),  a  heresiarch,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  apostle  John,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
The  accounts  of  the  ancients  and  the  opinions  of  mod- 
em writers  are  equaUy  at  variance  with  respect  to 
him.  He  was  a  Jew  by  nation  and  religion,  who,  af- 
ter having  studied  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  ap-  * 
peered  in  Palestine,  and  spread  his  errors  chiefly  in 
Asia  Minor.  Onr  sources  of  information  as  to  his  doc- 
trines are  Irenieus,  adv.  Hcsr,  i,  26 ;  Eusebius,  HitL 
Bed,  iii,  28 ;  vii,  25 ;  Epiphanius,  Bar,  28 ;  and  The- 
odoret.  Fab,  Hair,  ii,  8  (0pp.  tom.  iii).  Epiphanius 
makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  Jews  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  troubled  the  Church 
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of  Antioch  hj  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  legal 
ceremonies  for  the  Gentile  converts ;  bat  in  this  he  is 
probably  mistaken.  The  aocoont  of  Irenasos  is  that 
be  appeired  about  the  year  88,  and  was  known  to  St. 
John,  who  wrote  his  (gospel  in  reftitation  of  his  errors. 
Irensos,  on  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  narrates  that 
the  apostle  John,  when  at  Ephesus,  going  on  a  cer- 
tain day  to  the  bath,  and  finding  Gerintibos  within, 
fled  from  the  boilding,  saying,  **  Let  us  even  be  gone, 
lest  the  bath  should  fall  to  pieces,  ^Jerinthus,  that  ene- 
my of  the  truths  being  within."  Eusebios  (iii,  28), 
qnothig  from  the  presbyter  Cains,  states  that  Cerin- 
thus  put  forth  some  BeoeiaUoHt,  written  by  hunself,  as 
it  were  by  some  great  apostle,  filled  with  the  most 
monstrous  narrations,  which  he  pretended  ta  have  re- 
ceived from  angels. 

As  to  his  peculiar  tenets,  also,  "  there  is  great  di^ 
ference  of  opinion.  Some  consider  his  system  to  be 
pure  Gnosticism ;  others  a  compound  of  Gnosticism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity.  Irenasus  says,  *  Cerinthus 
taught  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme 
God,  but  by  a  certain  power  (Demiurge)  separate  from 
Him,  and  below  Him,  and  ignorant  of  Him.  Jesus  he 
supposed  not  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  but  to  be  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  bom  altogether  as  other  men  are  \^ 
but  he  excelled  all  men  in  virtue,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom. At  His  baptism,  the  Christ  came  down  upon 
Him,  from  God  who  is  over  all,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove ; 
and  then  He  declared  to  the  world  the  unknown  Father, 
and  wrought  miracles.  At  the  end,  the  Christ  left  Je- 
tns,  and  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again,  but  the  Christ, 
beiitg  spiritual,  was  impassible.'  Epiphanius  says  near- 
ly the  same,  but  asserts  that  Cerinthus  taught  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels,  and  that  he  opposed  the 
apostles  in  Judsa.  It  appears  that  Cerinthus  consid- 
ered Christ  an  ordinary  man,  bom  in  the  usual  way, 
and  devoid  of  miraculous  powers,  but  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  possessing  superior  wis- 
dom, so  that  He  was  worthy  to  be  chosen  as  the  Mes- 
riah ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  high  dignity  till 
it  was  revealed  to  Him  in  His  baptism  by  John,  when 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  Messiahship,  and  ftarnished 
with  the  necessary  powers  for  the  fhlfilment  of  His 
office  by  the  descent  of  the  supreme  Logos  or  Spirit 
from  the  heavens,  which  hung  over  Him  like  a  dove, 
and  at  length  entered  into  His  heart;  that  He  was 
then  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  began  to 
perform  mirades,  and  even  angels,  were  now  taught  by 
His  revelations ;  that  redemption  could  not  be  eflRact- 
ed  by  His  sufferings.  Jesus,  in  union  with  the  mighty 
Spirit  of  God,  could  not  sufl^,  but  must  triumph  over 
aU  His  enemies.  The  veiy  fact  of  suffering  was  as- 
sumed to  be  a  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  which  had 
been  previously  united  to  Him,  was  now  separated 
from  Him,  and  had  returned  to  the  Father.  The  suf- 
ferings were  of  the  man  Jesus,  rfbw  left  to  himself. 
Cerinthus  denied  also  the  resurrection  of  Christ  He 
idhered  in  part  to  Judaism,  and  considered  the  Mosaic 
law  bmding  on  Christians.  He  taught  that  the  right- 
eous would  enjoy  a  paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine, 
and  that  the  man  Jesus,  through  the  power  of  the  Lo- 
gos again  coming  upon  him,  as  the  Messiah,  would 
reign  a  thousand  years**  (Farrar,  Eccks,  Did,  s.  v.). 
It  is  supposed  that  Cerinthus  and  his  doctrines  are  al- 
luded to  in  John's  Gospel.  The  tyttem  of  Cerinthus 
seems  to  combine  Ebionitism  with  Gnosticism,  and 
the  Judaeo-Christian  mOlenarianism.  A  full  discus- 
sion of  Cerinthus  and  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Mos- 
bdm,  Commemt.  c.  i,  §  70.  See  also  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hid, 
period  i,  §  36;  Hagenbach,  HUi.  o/Doctrmet,  i,  §  28; 
Neander,CSI.  Hut,  i,  896;  Neander.  PkaiHng,  etc,  i,  825, 
992;  Domer,  Lehre  p.  d.  Person  Chrigti,  i,  810;  Lard- 
ner,iroHb,  vui,  404  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hiet.  i,  286;  Pau- 
las, Historia  Cermthi  (Jena,  1795) ;  Schmidt,  in  BibU- 
(Mtfvr  KrUiky  etc.  i,  181  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Histor- 
ieal  Theology,  i,  125  sq. 

Certitode  of  Salvation.    See  Assurakcb. 


Cemlarliui.    See  CjnuLABivtf. 

Cesar,  Cesarea,  Ceaarius.    See  Csbab,  CiS- 

SABEA,  CiBSABIUS. 

Ceatiua  Oalltts,  son  of  C.  Cestius  Gallns  Camero- 
nus,  was  governor  (legatus)  of  Syria  A.D.  64,  65,  when 
the  Jews  broke  out  into  the  rebellion  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  their  metropolis  and  Temple  by  Titus. 
Maddened  by  the  tyranny  of  Gessius  Floras  (q.  v.), 
they  applied  to  Gallus  for  protection;  but,  though  he 
sent  Neapolitanus,  one  of  his  officers,  to  investigate  the 
case,  and  received  from  him  a  report  ikvorable  to  the 
Jews,  he  took  no  effectual  steps  either  to  redress  their 
ii^uries  or  to  prepare  for  any  outbreak  hito  which  their 
discontent  might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found 
it  necessary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  Ptolemais  and  Lydda,  advanced  on  Jerusa- 
lem. There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  might, 
according  to  Josephus,  have  finished  the  war  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  dissuaded  by  some  of  his  officers  from 
pursuing  his  advantage.  Soon  after  he  unaccounta- 
bly (comp.  Matt  zxiv,  15, 16)  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
was  much  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  the  Jews,  who 
took  flx>m  him  a  quantity  of  spoU.  Nero  was  at  the 
time  in  Achaia,  and  Gallus  sent  messengers  to  him  to 
give  an  account  of  his  afikirs  as  frtvorable  as  possible 
to  himself.  The  emperor,  however,  much  exasperated, 
commissioned  Vespasian  to  oonduct  the  war ;  and  the 
language  of  Tadtus  seems  to  imply  that  Gallus  died 
before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  his  death  being 
probably  hastened  by  vexation.  (Josephus,  Life,  48 ; 
War, ii,  14, 8;  16, 1  and  2;  18, 9  and  10;  19, 1-9 ;  20, 
1 ;  iii,  1 ;  Tacit.  Bitt,  v,  10 ;  Sueton.  Veep,  4.)— Smith, 
Dictionary  of  Biograpky,  ii,  226.    See  Jerusalem. 

Ce'^tab  (Ki7ra/3,  Vulg.  C4itnfy,  given  (1  Esdr.  ▼, 
80)  as  one  of  the  **  servants  of  the  Temple"  whose 
**^n8"  returned  from  Babylon;  but  the  Heb.  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  46 ;  Neh.  vii,  48)  do  not  contain  any  corre- 
sponding name. 

Cetabim  (the  usual  Anglo-Latin  form  of  the  Heb 
term  D'^n^H^,  KtMiMy  the  WriiMngi),  one  of  the 
three  large  divisions  of  the  Old  Test  used  by  the  Jews, 
and  thus  distinguishedfrrom  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(the  other  divisions),  as  being,  in  the  first  instance, 
committed  to  writing,  and  not  orally  delivered.  Hence 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  fbund  in  this  section,  his  prophe- 
cies having  been  originally  written  down,  and  not  ut- 
tered orally.  This  division  of  Scripture  is  also  known 
by  the  equivalent  Greek  name  Haoiographa  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (reckoned  as  one),  and  Chronicles.    See 

BiBLB. 

Ceylon  (the  7Vipro5M  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  Serendib  of  the  '^Arabian  Nightef  Lanka',  in  Sin- 
ghalese;  Selendine,  in  the  Indian  language,  whence, 
probably,  Ceilan  or  CeyUm,  the  European  name),  an  isl- 
and in  the  Indian  Ocean,  southeast  of  the  coast  of  Cor- 
omandel  (Hindostan),  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  It  lies  between  5^  55^  and  9^^ 
61'  N.  Ut.  and  79°  42'  and  81°  55'  K  long.  From 
north  to  south  its  length  is  about  270  miles ;  its  nar- 
rowest width  40  miles,  and  its  greatest  187}  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  25,000  square  miles.  Ceylon  can  vie 
with  any  part  of  the  world  in  natural  beauty,  richness 
of  soil,  and  variety  of  fiinna  and  flora. 

The  climate  is  much  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
main  land  of  India.  The  average  temperature  is 
about  80° ;  80  inches  is  the  average  annual  foil  of 
rain.  The  population,  according  to  the  Gotha  Al- 
manac for  1867,  numbers  2,079,881.  The  European 
and  other  inhabitants,  including  the  military',  amount 
to  about  25,000.  Sir  J.  E.  Tonnent  is  of  opinion  that 
Ceylon,  when  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  must  have 
been  ten  times  as  densely  populated  as  at  the  present 
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dMjl  The  natiTefl  are  dirided  into  four  cUsses :  fkntf 
the  Ceylonese  or  Singhalese,  occupying  the  Kandian 
territories  and  the  coasts ;  second,  the  Moormen,  who 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  third,  the  Yeddahs, 
a  wild  race  who  live  in  the  monntahis  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island ,  and,  fourth,  the  Hindoos,  who  occu- 
py  chiefly  the  N.  and  E.  coasts,  and  speak  the  Tamil 
language.  Besides  these  there  are  also  In  the  island 
some  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  colonists ;  and 
an  intermixture  of  these  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
native  races,  forms  still  another  class  called  **  burgh- 
ers." The  Singhalese  believe  themselves  to  have  been 
the  aborigines.  The  Portuguese  discovered  Ceylon 
in  1505.  They  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
island,  and  from  them  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch, 
in  1656,  just  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese.  In  1796  the  English  took  possession 
of  Colombo,  and  in  1815  of  Kandy  (Newcomb,  Cydo- 
pasdia  of  MutUmt^  s.  v). 

ReUgUm,—^  The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Buddh- 
ism, wliich  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island. 
It  does  not  exist,  however,  in  that  state  of  purity  in 
which  it  is  still  found  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 
Its  sacred  books  are  identical  with  those  of  Burmah 
and  Siam,  and  both  record  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in 
the  Pali  language ;  the  deviations  are  in  matters  of 
practice.  The  MaJabar  kings  adulterated  Buddhism 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  Brahmanism,  introducing 
the  worsliip  of  Hmdoo  deities  into  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, and  tills  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case. 
More  than  once  have  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  sought 
to  restore  the  purity  of  their  fiuth — at  one  time  send- 
ing deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this 
ol]^ect  in  view.  The  Burman  at  Amarapura  sect  have 
long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese  Buddhism,  and 
ma&itain  no  very  friendly  relations  with  the  party 
who,  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam,  acknowledge 
the  civU  power  in  matters  of  religion,  sanction  the 
worship  of  Hindoo  deities  and  the  employment  of  the 
priesthood  in  secular  occupations,  uphold  caste,  and 
restrict  the  sacred  books.  Caste  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Singhalese  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddh- 
Iran,  which  in  principle  is  opposed  to  it;  but  so  firm- 
.  ly  was  it  rooted  that  it  still  endures,  though  more  as  a 
social  than  a  sacred  institution.  Gautama  Buddha  is 
said  to  have  visited  Ceylon  three  different  times  to 
preach  his  doctrine,  and  his  gri-padOy  or  sacred  foot- 
step, on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  still  commands 
the  homage  of  the  fkithfUl.  Buddhism  was  not,  how- 
ever, permanently  introduced  into  Ceylon  till  807  B.C., 
when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  king,  es- 
tablished it  as  the  national  fieiith.  The  influence  of 
the  priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  piety  of 
the  Singhalese  kings,  monasteries  were  richly  endow- 
ed ;  for  though  the  Buddhist  monk  is  individually  for- 
bidden to  possess  goods,  a  community  may  own  prop- 
erty to  any  extent ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fBd  that,  at 
the  present  day,  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  cultiva- 
ted land  of  the  island  is  computed  to  belong  to  the 
priesthood,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation*'  (Chambers, 
s.  v.).  The  Moormen,  scattered  through  the  island, 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos  (Malabar  or  Ta- 
mils), who  form  the  chief  population  of  the  district  of 
Jafl'na,  follow  Brahminism.  See  Bbaum  ;  Buddh- 
ism; Hdidooism. 

Missions  nr  Ceylon.— 1.  Bomtm  Ca(i&o2ic.— During 
the  tenure  of  Ceylon  by  the  Portuguese  (1505-1656), 
they  introduced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1544, 
Xavier  (q.  v.)  preached  to  the  Hindoos  in  Ceylon. 
The  mission  was  very  successftil;  a  Jesuit  college  and 
several  convents  were  erected,  and  the  province  of 
Jaffna  became  almost  wholly  Christian.  The  mission- 
aries did  not  penetrate  {bi  into  the  interior.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  at  present  two  vicariates  apostol- 
ic, Colombo  and  Jafftaa,  and  claim  a  membership  of 
about  140,000,  of  whom  55,000  belong  to  the  vicariate 
of  Jaffha.     Detailed  statistical  information  on  the  vi- 1 


I  cariate  of  Jaffna  is  given  in  Battersby's  (kdhoSe  Di^ 
rectory  for  1864  (Dublin,  1864,  p.  897-400). 
2.  DuUk.—Whtn  the  Dutch  drove  out  the  Porto- 

I  guese,  they  began  at  once  to  plant  the  Beforroed  rellg^ 
ion.    (In  the  remainder  of  thU  account  we  follow  Ke v- 

I  comb,  Cydopctdia  of  Muwmt^  p.  223  sq.,  and  Brown, 

i  Hituiry  ofMiuiorUj  vol.  L)  They  to<^  poaseeaion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  churdies  and  convents,  and  ban- 
ished the  priests  and  nuns.  In  five  years  they  re- 
ported 12,887  children  baptized,  18,000  pupils  in  the 
schools,  65,000  converts  to  Christianity.  When  tbe 
Dutch  surrendered  the  island  to  the  English,  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  was  stated  at  425,000.  Many  of 
these  were  nominal  converts;  all  that  was  required 
before  baptism  was  that  the  candidates  should  be  able 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
a  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  grace  npon  meat,. 
By  a  very  mistaken  policy,  the  Dutch  would  give  oo 
public  emplo3rment  to  an  unbaptized  native,  and  the 
Singhalese  were  baptised  by  hundreds  with  no  relig- 
ious aim  whatever.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  the  Dutch  gave  up  the  island  there  was  little 
firuit  to  be  seen  of  their  missions  in  it 

8.  The  London  Mitnonary  Society.—ln  1804  this  so- 
ciety entered  upon  a  mission  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Rer. 

^Messrs.  Voe,  Ehrhardt,  Palm,  and  Bead  were  employed 
as  missionaries  for  several  years;  but  after  several 
years  of  effort  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

4.  The  EngU$k  Baptitt  Missionary  Sodety,  —  The 
English  Baptists  commenced  a  mission  in  Ceylon  in 
1812  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chater,  whose  efforts  to 
Christianize  the  Singhalese,  or  Buddhists,  and  to  Sys- 
tematize tlie  study  of  their  language,  have  made  his 
name  memorable.  He  died  in  1829.  The  labors  oft 
his  successors  had  reached,  in  1858,  to  181  villages  of 
the  Singhalese,  in  which  they  maintained  81  schoda, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  880  pupila.  They  bad 
also  488  enrolled  as  Church  members. 

5.  The  American  Board, — One  of  the  first  missbn- 
aries  of  the  American  Board  to  the  East  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Newell.  This  missionary  spent  some  Ume  at 
Ceylon.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Colombo,  Dec.  20, 1813, 
Mr.  Newell  urged  an  American  mission  in  Ceylon  on 
the  following  grounds,  among  others,  that  d^e  gov- 
ernment (English)  was  friendly  to  missions ;  that  the 
population  of  the  island  was  from  one  to  two  millions ; 
that  there  were  but  two  languages  to  be  learned  in  or- 
der to  preach  to  three  millions  of  people ;  that  the  na- 
tives could  read  and  write ;  that  the  whole  Bible  had 
been  translated  into  Tamil,  and  the  New  Testament 
into  Singhalese ;  that  there  were  200,000  native  Chris- 
tians so  called,  and  at  least  100  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  that  there  but  two  missionaries  in  the  whole 
island.  The  board  decided  to  make  Ceylon  a  mission 
field,  and  sent,  in  1815,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Meigs,  Rich- 
ards, Warren,  BarArell,  and  Poor,  who  landed  at  Co- 
lombo in  March,  1816.  In  a  year  Mr.  Poor  was  able 
to  preach  in  Tamil,  and  schools  were  established  at  dif- 
ferent points.  By  1818,  through  deaths  and  changes, 
Messrs.  Meigs  and  Poor  only  were  left  in  Ceylon ;  but 
in  1819,  Messrs.  Winslow,  Spalding,  and  Woodward, 
with  John  Scudder,  M.D.,  arrived  in  Ceylon.  A 
printing-press  was  established  in  1820.  In  1824  an 
extensive  revival  occurred  in  the  island.  By  1827 
there  was  a  high-school,  80  scholars,  and  80  native  as- 
sistants. The  mission  has  passed  through  many  vi- 
cissitudes, but,  on  the  whole,  its  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  1849  a  new  version  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Tamil  was  published.  The  statistics  in  1865 
were  as  follows : 


ChurolHMi. 

Ibmber*. 

CbonslMn. 

Tillipally 

BatticotU 

Pandlteripo 

Oodoorflle 

Manepy 

88 
12T 

49 
1«5 

88 

ChftTagnchen-jr . . . 

Oodoopitty 

Karadire 

Valuiy 

40 
88 
14 
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The  addition  hy  confession  during  the  year  1865  was 
only  18,  while  9  were  removed  by  death  and  8  by 
excommonication.  The  aggregate  number  reported 
18  attending  the  Sabbath  morning  exercises  at  9  of 
the  10  stations  was  1823;  46  preaching- places  were 
reported,  and  62  services  are  condacted  each  week ;  15 
adnlts  and  88  children  were  baptized.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  churches  for  1865  amounted  to  £102  la.  2^. 
The  income  of  the  Native  Evangelical  Society  was  £51. 
There  were  7  stations,  7  sub-stations,  6  missionaries,  1 
physician,  8  female  assistant  missionaries,  8  native  pas- 
tors, 2  licensed  preachers,  20  catechists,  6  teachers  in 
seminaries,  40  school-teadiers,  and  9  other  helpers. 

6.  Tke  Church  Missionary  Society.— The  Church 
Missionary  Society  sent  four  missionaries  in  1818  to 
Ceylon.  Two  of  them — ^Hr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lam- 
brick— silationed  themselves  in  Kamdy.  The  tovm  it- 
self has  only  about  8000  people,  but  in  the  neighboring 
monntains,  to  which  the  labors  of  these  missionaries 
extended,  there  is  a  population  of  200,000.  The  fruits 
of  this  mission  among  the  Kandians  have  been  very 
email.  The  secluded  and  solitary  condition  of  the 
KanHipn  territory,  within  which  Europeans  seldom 
entered,  had  kept  this  region  under  the  sway  of  Buddh- 
ism, and  the  Kandians  preserved  a  rigid  conformity' 
to  all  its  rules.  After  five  years  five  schools  had  been 
established,  numbering  127  pupils;  and  in  1839  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  18,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  to  400.  During  the  last  twenty  years  Eu- 
ropeans have  settled  among  the  Kandian  Hills,  causing 
some  irritation  to  the  peasants,  but  afibrding  protection 
to  the  mission,  which  is  still  continued.  It  is  stated  in 
a  recent  report  that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  are 
confined  in  a  great  measure  to  sojourners  from  the  mar- 
itime provinces,  who  reside  at  Kandy  and  other  places 
in  the  interior,  and  who  are  nominal  Christians,  and 
that  the  native  Kandians  have  received  comparatively 
little  attention. 

The  Church  mission  station  at  Baddagame,  in  the 
low  country,  ten  mUes  north  of  Point  de  Galle,  com- 
menced at  the  same  time  as  that  at  Kandy,  has  been 
even  less  successful.  Schools  have  been  established, 
printed  books  have  been  circulated  and  read,  and  many 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  Still  there  have  been  but  few  conver- 
sions. In  the  annual  report  for  1852,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parsons,  one  of  the  missionaries,  says :  *^At  this  place 
the  church  is  built  (it  was  dedicated  by  bishop  Heber), 
and  here  are  the  mission  residences,  seminary,  and 
girk'  school ;  but  here,  alas !  is  the  greatest  indiffer- 
ence to  the  good  news  of  salvation." 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  stations  of  the 
Church  of  England  mission  in  Ceylon  is  that  at  Cotta, 
a  populous  d'lstrict  within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo. 
Here  the  mission  commenced  its  labors  in  1828,  and  a 
collegiate  institute  was  founded  in  1827  for  the  train- 
hig  of  native  teachers  and  assistants.  It  commenced 
with  ten  pupils,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
with  success,  being  resorted  to  by  the  Tamils  of  Jaffna, 
the  Kandians  from  the  hills,  and  the  Singhalese  from 
the  low  country.  In  this  "  Oriental  college"  there 
were  m  1852  22  students  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Euclid, 
Scripture  History,  etc.  A  printing-press  has  been  for 
some  years  in  operation,  which  has  issued  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  known  as  the  "Cotta  version." 

7.  WesUyan  Methoditt  Missions.— The  British  Con- 
ference, stunulated  by  the  earnest  appeals  of  Dr.  Coke 
(q.  v.),  and  by  the  wishes  of  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  chief 
JMtice  of  Ceylon,  determined  in  1813  to  organize  a 
mission  in  Ceylon.  Dr.  Coke,  accompanied  by  six 
missbnaries,  Messrs.  William  Ault,  James  Lynch, 
G«orge  Erskine,  William  Martin  Harvard,  Thomas 
Hall.  Sqoanc^,  and  Benjamin  Clough,  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  80th  of  December,  1818.  Two  of 
the  party.  Harvard  and  Squance,  were  acquainted 
^^  the  management  of  the  printing-press,  which 
robeequcnfly  became  the  chief  instmment  in  the  mis- 
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sion.  On  the  8d  of  May  Dr.  Coke  died  on  the  passage. 
The  missionaries  landed  in  June,  and  were  most  cor- 
diaUy  received  by  the  British  Ainctionaries  on  the  isl- 
and. It  was  decided  to  occupy  at  first  only  four  sta- 
tions, viz.,  Jaffha  and  Batticaloa,  for  the  Tamil  divi- 
sion of  the  island ;  Galle  and  Matura  for  the  Singkakse ; 
Messrs.  Lynch  and  S<^uance  to  be  stationed  at  Jafiliia, 
Mr.  Ault  at  Batticaloa,  Mr.  Erskine  at  Matura,  and 
Mr.  Clough  at  Galle. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  details  concern- 
ing this  most  interesting  and  successful  mission.  By 
1818  there  were  70  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Church ; 
in  1868  there  were  over  50  churches  and  about  2200 
members.  The  Uterary  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries have  been  more  extended  than  those  of  any 
others,  and  their  contributions  to  our  lAiowledge  of 
Buddhism  are  of  priceless  value.  "  The  Methodists, " 
says  Sir  E.  Tennent,  *'have  been  the  closest  investi- 
gators of  Buddhism,  the  most  profound  students  of  its 
sacred  books  in  the  original,  and  the  most  accomplish- 
ed scholars  both  in  the  classical  and  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  Ceylon."  Their  publications  in  Singhalese, 
against  Buddhism  and  in  favor  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  have  been  of  great  service.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  John  CaUo^ay,  published  a  Dictionary 
of  Singhalese,  with  several  sermons  and  tracts ;  W. 
B.  Fox,  a  Singhalese  and  Portuguese  Vocabulary ; 
Robert  Newstead  translated  the  N.  T.  and  the  Hymn- 
book  into  Portuguese;  Alexander  Hume  translated 
the  first  part  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Singhalese. 
The  most  eminent  names  in  literature  among  the  Cey- 
lon missionaries,  however,  are  those  of  R.  Spence  Hardy 
(author  of  Eastern  Monachtsm;  Manual  of  Buddhism; 
and  other  works),  and  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  (f  1862), 
late  general  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions 
in  South  Ceylon,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  Pali  schol- 
arship at  the  time  of  his  death  (see  Gooebly).  So 
great  has  been  the  effect  of  the  preaching  and  of  the 
literary  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  that  the 
Buddhists  have  formed  a  society  (since  I860)  to  prop- 
agate the  doctrines  of  Gautama  by  itinerant  preaching, 
the  press,  and  colportage. 

In  1866,  the  statistics  of  Wesleyan  Missions  were  as 
follows : 


Sonthem  Ceylon  1 
(Singhalese).     I 

Northern  Ceylon  1 
(Tamil).  j 
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Newcomb  gave  the  following  statistics  of  all  the 
missions  in  Ceylon  in  1853 : 


Missioifs. 


English  Uaptiet 

Weeleyan  Methodist  . 

American  Board 

Church  Mia.  Sodety. . 

Gospel  Prop  Soc.  . . . . 

Totals 
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1S12 
1814 
181C 
1818 
1838 


341  4^ 
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1,003 
3,T58 
4,242 
3,5!)9 
381 


12,978,38 


Boyce  (StoHstics  of  Missions,  London,  1863)  gives 
the  following  statistics  for  1861 : 


MioiAten. 

i 

e 
1 

BQ 

1 

I)Ry  School*.  1 
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LUerature, — ^Besides  the  works  already  cited,  see 
Tnrnour,  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon  (Colombo, 
1886) ;  Knighton,  History  of  Ceylon  (London,  1846) ; 
Tennent,  Christtanity  mi  Ceylon  (1850,  8vo) ;  Tennent, 
Ceylon:  Physical^  Historicaiy  etc.  (London,  1859,  8vo); 
Heber,  Journey  in  IndiOj  with  Notes  in  Ceylon  (Phila. 
1829,  8vo) ;  London  Quarterly  Beview,  April,  1863,  art. 
V  (The  Ceylon  Wesleyan  Mission) ;  Annual  Reports^ 
A,  B.C.  F.  M.  and  of  WeMleyan  Missionary  Society; 
Marshall  (Roman  Catholic),  CArM^um  Missions  (Lond. 
and  New  York,  1864,  2  vols.),  vol.  i,  p.  857-409;  Ste- 
vens, History  of  Methodism^  voL  iii,  ch.  ziL 

Chab^d.    See  Achababa. 

Chabatstseleth.    See  Ross. 

Cha'bris  (Xa/Spci'c  v.  r.  'A/3pic,  Vnlg.  omits),  the 
son  of  Gothoniel  (o  rov  T.),  one  of  the  three  "  rulers" 
(dpXo»^«c)  ^^  "ancients"  (irpeofivTtpoi)  of  Bethulia 
(q.  V.)  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.vi,  15;  viii,  10;  x,  6). 

Chad,  St.,  bishop  of  York  in  the  7th  century,  waa 
educated  under  Aidan  at  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame. 
For  some  years  he  was  head  of  the  monastery  of  Les- 
tingra,  Cleveland.  King  Oswi  made  him  bishop  of 
York ;  but  as  Wilfrid  had  before  been  consecrated  to 
that  see  by  French  bishops,  Chad  gave  it  up  at  the 
suggestion  of  Theodore  (q.  v.),  and  waa  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Lichfield,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  March 
2,  A.D.  672.  His  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  Church  of  England  (March  2),  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Lichfield  is  named  St.  Chad's.---Churton, 
Early  English  Church,  chap.  iv. 

Chaderton,  Laurence,  the  first  master  of  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  was  bom  at  Cbatterton,  in 
Lancashire,  in  1546.  His  parents  were  of  the  Romish 
religion,  but  the  son,  after  studying  the  law,  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Christ's 
College,  for  which  his  ikther  disinherited  him.  In  1578 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.D.,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
St.  Clement's  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  preached 
many  years;  and  such  was  his  reputation  that  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  declared  that,  if  he  would  not  accept 
the  mastership  of  his  college,  the  foundation  should 
not  go  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  divines  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Bible,  translating  from  Chronicles  to  the 
Canticles  uiclusive.  In  1612  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. He  died  in  1640.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Jus- 
tification, and  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. — 
Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  vi,  182 ;  Hook,  EceL  Biogra- 
phy^ iii,  545. 

Cha^'dias,  named  (1  Esdr.  v,  20),  in  connection 
with  Ammidloi,  as  one  of  the  (?)  places  fh)m  which 
422  persons  ("  they  of  Chadias,"  ol  Xahaoai)  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel ;  but  the  He- 
brew lists  (Ezra  ii,  26;  Neh.  vii,  80)  do  not 
contain  the  name. 

ChSB'reas  (Xoiplac),  a  brother  of  Tuno- 
theus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  against 
Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace,  v,  6),  who  held 
Gazara  (Jazar,  1  Mace,  v,  8),  wliere  he  was 
plain  on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Jews 
(2  Mace,  x,  82,  87). 

Chaff  (properly  yS'^y  ^"^^ »  &X^pov\  the 
reftise  of  winnowed  grain,  separated  by  the 
breeze,  and  consisting  of  husks  and  broken 
straw.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  East  to  bum 
the  chaff  after  winnowing.  There  was  dan- 
ger leet;  after  they  had  been  separated,  the 
chaff  should  be  blown  again  among  the  wheat 
hy  the  changing  of  the  wind,  and  to  prevent 
this  they  put  fire  to  it  at  the  windward  side, 
which  crept  on  and  continued  to  bum  tiy  it 
had  consumed  all  the  chaff  (Psa.  Ixxxiii, 
13 ;  Isa.  V,  4 ;  Matt  iii,  12).     See  Aobicul- 
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The  word  rendered  **  chaff"  in  laa.  v,  24;  zzxSl, 
11,  is  TZ}lzpn  (chashash^,  and  means  rather  dried  gnus 
or  hay.  In  Jer.  xxiii,  28,  it  is  ']'2T\  (te'den),  elsewhere 
"  straw."  In  Exod.  v,  12,  we  read  "of  ^nrib  Cp,  stvbble 
for  straw;  so  that  it  is  not  the  same  as'  stubble.  It 
means  straw  cut  into  small  portions,  in  which  state  it 
was  mixed  with  the  mud  of  which  bricks  were  made 
to  give  it  consistency.  See  Straw.  In  1  Kings  iv, 
28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  provender  for  bars<^ 
and  camels  of  barley  and  l^tjl,  such  as  the  Arabs  call 
Ubn  to  this  day.  In  Dan.  il,  85,  the  term  is  the  Chal- 
dee  115  (ur).     See  THBESHiiro. 

Chaff  in  the  Scriptures  is  a  fteqnent  emblem  of 
abortive  wickedness  (Psa.  i,  4 ;  Matt,  iii,  12,  etc,> 
False  doctrines  are  called  chaff;  they  are  unprodnc- 
tive,  and  cannot  abide  the  trial  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  Gk)d  (Jer.  xxiii,  28).  See  Baptism  op  Fire.  The 
carrying  away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ardinaiy 
scriptural  image  of  the  destmction  of  the  wicked,  and 
of  their  powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments  (laa. 
xvii,  18;  Hos.  xiii,  8;  Zeph.  ii,  2). 

Chagab.    See  Locust. 
.    Chagigah.    See  Talmitd. 

Chain  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  tenns>. 
Chains  of  different  metals  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients  for  various  puriH>8e8,  similar  to  those 
of  modem  times. 

1.  As  a  Badge  of  Office.  —The  gold  chain  C^S'n, 
rabid^  placed  about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xli,  42),  and 
that  promised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v,  7,  named  tj*'?  ^n^ 
hammk^)j  are  instances  of  the  first  use  (comp.  1  Eedr. 
iii,  6).  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  a  jud^re, 
who  wore  a  jeweled  image  of  Thmd  or  Trath  attached 
to  it  (Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  26) ;  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  a  mark  of  royal  favor  (Xenophon,  Anab.  i, 
2,  §  27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan.  1.  c ;  Mo- 
rier's  Second  Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ezek.  xvi,  11,  the 
chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sovereign^.  The 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest  was  in  like  manner  fast- 
ened to  the  ephod  with  golden  chains  (Elxod.  T-nei-r 
16,  21).     See  Attire. 

2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes  (comp.  Judith  x, 
4)  were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many  coon- 
tries  both  of  Europe  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  AnL  s.  ▼. 
Torques)  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii,  875),  and  probably 
this  was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i,  9). 
The  necklace  (PJ?.,  amak^)  consisted  of  pearls,  corals, 
etc.,  threaded  on  a  string ;  the  beads  were  called 
D*<nin,  chxmmm,  that  is,  perforated  (Cant,  i,  10, 
' '  chains,"  where  "  of  gold' '  is  interpokted).    Besides 
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thtt  necklace,  other  chains  were  worn  (Judith  x,  4) 
hanging  down  as  fiir  as  the  waist,  or  even  lower. 
Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in 
the  form  of  the  moon,  named  D'^SIilb  (saharonim'^, 
Sept  ftrtviiTKoi ;  Vnlg.  lumda ;  A.  Y .  round  tires  like  the 
moon;  Isa.  iii,  18);  a  similar  ornament,  the  hildl^  still 
exists  in  Egypt  (Lane's  Modem  EgypdoM^  App.  A.). 
The  Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels 
with  such  (Judg.  viii,  21,  26) ;  the  Arabs  still  use  a 
similar  ornament  (Wellsted,  i,  801).  To  other  chains 
were  suspended  various  trinkets,  as  scent-bottles,  *^r):a 
dB|!l  (bottey'^  han^ne'pheshj  tablets  or  houses  qfthe  soul, 
Isa.  iii,  20),  and  mirrors,  D*^3i'^b>  {gihfonim\  Isa.  iii, 
23).  Step^(iuam,tmS%t8eadoO^,tin^^ 
were  attached  to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Isa.  iii,  16, 18).  See 
Anklet;  Necklace.  The  particular  female  orna- 
ments thus  rendered  in  Isa.  iii,  19  (nifiI93,  netiphoth', 
Sept.  Ko^ffiaj  Vulg.  torques),  signify  drops  or  pen- 
dants to  earrings  or  other  articles  of  jewelry.     See 
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8.  The  means  adopted  for  eottfimig  prisoners  among 
the  Jews  were  either  manacles  or  fetters  of  copper  or 
iron,  similar  to  onr  handcuffs,  Q^tl^nS  (neckushta^yim^ 
lit  too  brasses,  as  though  made  in  naWes),  fastened 
on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attached  to  each  other 
by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  84 ;  2  Kings 
xxT,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  7).  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Kbmans  likewise  to  fasten  a  prisoner  with  a  light 
chain  to  the  soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  him. 
One  end  of  it  was  attached  to  the  right  liand'of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier. 
This  is  the  duun  by  which  Paul  was  so  often  bound, 
and  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  (Acts  xxviii,  20 ; 
Eph.  vi,  20;  2  Tim.  i,  16).  '  When  the  utmost  security 
was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached  by  two  chains 
to  two  soldiers,  as  was  the  case  with  Peter  (Acts  xii, 
6 ;  Walch,  De  vwculis  Petri,  Jen.  1758).  (See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Class,  AnUq.  s.  y.  Catena.)     See  Fetteb. 

Idols,  it  appears,  were  fixed  in  their  shrines  with 
chains  (Isa.  xl,  19).  Pride  is  embiematicaUy  termed  a 
chain  which  keeps  men  imder  its  power  (Psa.  Ixxiii, 
6;  comp.  1  Esdr.  i,  40 ;  Wisd.  xyii,  87;  Ecdns.  yi, 
24,  29).  See  Wemyss,  ayiiJbol.  Diet.  s.  y. 
Chair.  See  Cathedra  ;  Seat  ;  Throne. 
Chais,  Charles-Pieerb,  a  Swiss  diyine  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Geneya  in  January, 
1701.  In  1728  he  became  pastor  of  the  French  con- 
gregation at  the  Hague ;  and  he  remained  in  that 
charge  until  his  death,  October,  1785.  He  transhi- 
ted,  from  the  English  of  Stackhouse,  Ae  Sens  Utth-al 
de  tEcriture  Scdnte  (La  Haye,  1788,  3  vols.  8vo) ; 
and  also  published  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  (La 
Sainte  Bible  aoec  un  Comment.  liUiral,  et  des  Notes  i^oi- 
»M  et  tiries  de  divers  auteurs  Anglais,  6  vols.  8vo ;  La 
Haye,  1742-77 ;  a  seventh  volume  was  issued  after  his 
d«ith  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  with  preliminary  dissertations, 
1790);  a  work  on  Biblical  Theology  {Theol.  de  VEcri- 
titre  Sainte,  ou  la  Science  du  Sahtt,  2  vols.  8vo,  1762) ; 
fdtkkism  historique  et  dogmatique  (La  Haye,  1765, 
8vo);  and  numerous  minor  works. — Senobier,  Histoire 
l^.  de  Genkne;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gmkrale,  ix,  556. 
Chaise.  See  La  Chaise. 
Chajug,  Jehuda  ben -David,  commonly  called 
Chtco,  and  in  Arabia  Abukaria,  Jachja  B.  Djt^d  el- 
fosi  d-Kartubi,  and  Jacl^a,  a  Jewish  writer  who  is 
'■sgarded  by  Jewish  critics  as  the  chief  of  Hebrew 
gwmmarians  (ft'^p'njjntan  ttJKI),  was  bom  in  Fez 
aboat  A.D.  1020-1040^  and  hence  is  sometimes  also 
«ned  JthMda  Fast  (^n«B  M^irr^).  He  was  the  first 
'flM)  recognised  that  the  stem  words  of  the  Hebrew 
^^"osist  of  three  consonants,  as  up  to  his  time  some  of  the 
cbief  etymologists  and  expositors,  e.  g.  Suadia  Gaon, 
Menachera.  Ibn-Saruk,  maintained  that  there  were  bi- 


literal  and  even  monoliteial  stems.  He,  too,  was  the 
first  who  discovered  the  true  relation  of  the  quiescent 
letters,  forming  the  mnemonic  "^lilK,  and  their  changes. 
It  was  he,  too,  who  arranged  the  Heb.  verbs  according 
to  their  conjugations,  distributing  them  under  two 
heads :  1.  Kal,  light,  not  burdened  with  any  forma- 
tive additions ;  and,  2.  Cabed,  hea/vy,  being  burdened 
with  formative  additions ;  and  fixed  six  conjugations, 
viz.  1.  Kal;  2.  NijAal;  8.  Hiphil;  4.  HUhpael;  5.  Pual 
and  Hophal;  and,  6.  PieL  This  arrangement  has  been 
substantially  adopted  by  all  grammarians,  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  fdl  the  regular  paradigms  of  the  verb  given 
by  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  all  modem  linguists  in  their 
Hebrew  grammars.  These  discoveries  and  scientific 
principles  Chajug  propounds  in  three  books.  The  first 
is  caUed  T|^a?lJ  naSl  ni*ni«  ^fib»  and  treats  chief- 
ly of  the  quiescent  letters,  in  three  sections.  The  sec- 
ond book  is  called  b&!S!n  '^b!?!?  ^&D,  and  treats  of 
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verbs  whose  second  and  third  radicals  are  alike =^ym 
doubled.  The  third  book  is  called  ^^1;^^  ^BQ,  and 
treats  of  the  vowel  points  and  accents.  Originally  writ- 
ten in  Arabic,  these  marvellous  grammatical  discover- 
ies were  at  first  inaccessible  and  unknown  to  the  Ger- 
mano-French  interpreters ;  but  they  exercised  so  ex- 
traordinary an  influence  upon  the  Spanish  school  of 
interpreters,  that  in  order  to  make  them  more  general- 
ly useful  they  were  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Aben- 
Ezra.  They  have  been  published  by  Leop.  Dukes 
(Frankft.  a.  M.  1844,  8vo),  who  has  also  given  a  sketch 
of  the  life  and  linguistic  discoveries  of  Chajug  in  his 
Literaturhistorische  MUtheUmgen,  etc  (Stuttg.  1844). 
— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Ftirst,  Bib.  Jud.  i,  160. 

Chalamiflh  (123*^iO^)rp,  a  place  in  Palestine  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists  {Echa  Rabbati,  i,  17)  as  be- 
ing near  Naveh  (Reland,  Palcest.  p.  702) ;  thought  by 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  286)  to  be  the  same  with  the  mod- 
em Sunamein.     See  ^re. 

Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia.  It  was  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  so-called  General  Councils  o/the  Church, 
held  A.D.  451  (the  fourth  oecumenical  council),  which 
was  called  by  the  emperor  Marcianus,  at  the  request 
of  the  bishops  (especially  of  Leo  I),  to  put  down  the 
Eutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies.  The  emperor  had 
first  summoned  the  bishops  to  meet  at  Nicasa,  but  when 
the  time  approached  he  was  prevented  by  political 
troubles  from  going  so  far  from  the  imperial  city,  and 
therefore  changed  the  place  of  meeting  to  Chalcedon, 
in  Bithynia,  on  the  Bosphoras,  opposite  Constantino- 
ple. The  Council  was  attended  by  680  bishops  and 
deputies^  all  Eastern  except  four  legates  sent  by  Leo  I 
from  Iftme.  The  sessions  began  Oct.  8,  451,  and  end- 
ed Oct.  81.  As  the  two  parties  in  the  Council  were 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  passion,  the  proceed- 
ings, especially  daring  the  early  sessions,  were  very 
tumultuous,  until  the  lay  commissioners  and  senators 
had  to  urge  the  bishops  to  keep  order,  saying  that  such 
Ufiofjmis  drjfWTiKai  (vulgar  outcries)  were  disgraceful. 
(See  the  account  from  l^fansi,  cited  by  Stanley,  Eastern 
Church,  lect.  ii,  p.  165.) 

At  the  first  session  (October  8, 461)  the  Council  as- 
sembled in  the  Church  of  St.Euphemia;  in  the  cen- 
tre sat  the  officers  of  the  emperor ;  at  their  left,  or  on 
the  epistle  side,  sat  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  An- 
tioch,  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  of  the  other  Eastern 
dioceses,  and  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace,  together  with 
the  four  legates ;  on  the  other  side  were  Dioscurus, 
Juvenal,  Thalassius  of  CsBsarea,  and  the  other  bishops 
of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Illyria,  most  of  whom  had 
been  present  in  the  pseudo-council  of  Ephesus.  In 
the  midst  were  the  Holy  Gospels,  placed  upon  a  raised 
sea#.  When  they  had  taken  their  seats,  the  legates 
of  the  pope  demanded  that  Dioscurus  should  withdraw 
from  the  assembly,  accnsinghim  of  his  scandalous  con- 
dact  at  Ephesus,  and  declaring  that  otherwise  they 
would  depart.     Then  the  imperial  officers  ordered  him 
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to  withdraw  from  the  Cooncil,  mnd  to  take  his  seat 
among  the  accused.  The  acts  of  the  so-called  **  Rob- 
ber CouDcir*  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  were  discussed  and 
condemned,  and  Dioscums  was  left  with  only  twelve 
bishops  to  stand  by  him.  The  Eutychian  heresy,  that 
in  our  Lord  were  two  natures  before  his  incarnation, 
mnd  but  one  afterwards,  was  anathematized.  The 
majority  of  the  assembled  bishops  then  proceeded  to 
anathematize  Dioscurus  himself,  and  demanded  that 
he,  together  with  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  Thalassius  of 
CsBsarea,  Eusebius  of  Ancyra,  Eustachius  of  Berytus, 
and  Basil  of  Selencia,  who  had  presided  at  the  Coun- 
cil, should  be  deposed  from  the  episcopate.  See  Di- 
oscurus. 

At  the  second  session  (Oct.  10),  the  following  expo- 
sition of  faith,  substantially  taken  from  a  letter  of  Leo 
to  Flavianus,  was  approved,  and  its  opponents  anathe- 
matized: **The  divine  nature  and  the  human  nature, 
each  remaining  perfect,  have  been  united  in  one  per- 
son, to  the  intent  that  the  same  Mediator  might  die, 
being  yet  immortal  and  impassible.  .  .  .  Neither  na- 
ture is  altered  by  the  other ;  he  who  is  truly  God  is 
also  truly  man.  .  .  .  The  Word  and  the  flesh  pre- 
serve each  its  proper  ftmctions.  Holy  Scripture  proves 
equally  the  verity  of  the  two  natures.  He  is  God^ 
since  it  is  written,  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  tocu  God.*  He  is  also  man,  since  it  u 
written,  'The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
OS.'  As  man,  he  was  tempted  by  the  devil ;  as  God, 
he  is  ministered  unto  by  angels.  As  man,  he  wept 
over  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  as  God,  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead.  As  man,  he  is  nailed  to  the  cross ;  as  God, 
he  makes  all  nature  tremble  at  his  death.  It  is  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  person  that  we  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  came  down  from  heaven,  and  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  crucified  and  buried,  although  he  was  so  only 
as  to  his  human  nature.*' 

At  the  third  session  the  deposition  of  Dioscurus  was 
pronouncedjrrevocable,  and  soon  after  he  was  banish- 
ed to  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  where,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  he  died. 

In  the  ffth  session  the  following  formnla  of  faith 
on  the  question  at  issue  was  adopted:  "We  confess 
and  with  one  accord  teach  one  and  the  same  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  in  the  divinity,  perfect  in 
the  humanity,  truly  God  and  truly  man,  consbting  of 
a  reasonable  soul  and  body ;  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstantial 
with  us  according  to  the  manhood;  in  all  things  like 
unto  us,  sin  only  excepted ;  who  was  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  according  to  the  Godhead ;  and 
in  the  last  days,  the  same  was  born  according  to  the 
manhood,  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  mother  of  Goo;  for  us 
and  for  our  salvation ;  who  is  to  be  acknowledged  one 
and  the  same  Christ,  the  Son,  the  Lord,  the  only  be- 
gotten in  two  natures,  without  mixture,  change,  divi- 
sion, or  separation ;  the  difference  of  natures  not  being 
removed  by  their  union,  but  rather  the  propriety  of 
each  nature  being  preserved  and  concurring  in  one 
person  and  in  one  viroaraaiQy  so  that  he  is  not  divided 
or  separated  into  two  penoru^  but  the  only  Son,  God, 
the  Word,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  and  the 
same  person."  At  the  later  sessions  (ix-xv)  a  num- 
ber of  questions  of  order,  supremacy,  discipline,  etc. 
were  settled.  But  by  tar  the  most  important  was  the 
28th  canon,  sess.  xv,  by  which  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  placed  on  equality  of  authority  with 
tlie  bishop  of  Rome,  saving  only  to  the  latter  priority 
of  honor.  The  Roman  delegates  protested  against  this, 
and,  after  its  adoption,  Leo  constantly  opposed  it,  upon 
the  plea  that  it  contradicted  the  sixth  of  Nicaea,  which 
assigned  the  second  place  in  dignity  to  Alexandria ; 
however,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  and  that  of  his  Suc- 
cessors, the  canon  remained  and  was  executed.  See 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

The  acts  of  this  Cbuncil  in  Greek,  with  the  exception 
of  the  anathemas,  are  lost     See  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccl. 


ii,  4;  Labbe  and  Cossart,  CondUa^  tom.  iv;  Mansi, 
Conci'iay vi, 690;  Landon,  Man. ofOmndUy p.l  13-127 ; 
Gieseler,  Church  History  (Cunningham's),  i,  240 ;  Mas- 
heim,  Church  History^  bk.  ii,  cent  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  15, 
16;  Keander,  Church  History,  ii,  518,  524;  Hefele,  Com- 
cilungtschichte,  ii,  892;  especially  Domer,  Person  of 
Christ  (Edinburgh,  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  p.  93-106) ;  Scbaff, 
Church  Hist,  ii,  §  56,  65;  u,  §  141;  Shedd,  J7tjto/y  </ 
Doctrines,  i,  898  sq. ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Honzamsm, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  ili,  xt     See  Cubistoloot;  Councils; 

EUTTCHES;    NeSTOBIAKISM. 

Chal'oedony  (xaXinj^wv)  occurs  only  in  Rev. 
xxi,  19,  being  the  precious  stone  with  which  the  third 
foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  gar- 
nished. According  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvii,  8,  §  16), 
chalcedony  is  a  gem  resembling  the  Callais  or  tur- 
quoise, and  some  have  judged  it  to  be  a  kind  of  car- 
buncle or  ruby.  Salmasius  differs  from  thoee  who 
make  the  color  of  chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  the  car- 
buncle, and  says  that  they  confound  rbv  Koffxtf^ovuw 
Ai'dov,  which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  ry  x^'t' 
Soyitu ;  but  he  confesses  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
what  stone  the  ancients  called  chcdcedomus.  Pignelins 
on  Rev.  (xxi,  19)  says  that  this  stone  has  the  color  of 
a  pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air,  but  is  dark  in  a 
house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  has  powers  of  attraction. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  less  doobtfnl  than  its 
meaning.  Some  derive  it  from  xaXrof,  from  a  bdief 
that  it  rings  like  brass  when  struck.  Others  have 
derived  it  from  XaXKtjiutv,  as  though  from  a  locality 
where  it  is  found,  and  others  from  Kapxn^^-  (See 
Braun.  de  Vest.  Htb.  ii,  c.  ii,  p.  525  )  The  Chalcedomus 
was  so  called  from  Chalcedon,  and  was  obtained  from 
the  copper  mines  there ;  it  was  a  small  stone,  and  of  no 
great  value.  It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  resembling 
the  green  and  blue  tints  which  are  seen  on  a  peacock^s 
tail  or  on  a  pigeon's  neck.  Mr.  King  {A  ntique  Gems,  p. 
8)  says  it  was  a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  un- 
derstood it.  This  mineral  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  that  occurs  in  the  Ileb.  Scriptures  (Exod.  xxriii, 
18)  under  the  name  of  T{fi3,  no'phek  (translated  "em- 
erald**), but  this  is  doubtful.  See  Emerald.  Chal- 
cedony of  modem  lapidaries  is  a  variety  of  amorphous 
quarts,  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  agate  is  not 
very  satisfactorily  established.  It  is  harder  than  flint 
(spec.  grav.  2.04),  commonly  semi-transparent,  and  is 
generally  of  one  uniform  color  throughout,  usually  a 
light  brown,  and  often  nearly  white  (and  then  term- 
ed "  white  cornelian*') ;  but  other  shades  of  color  are 
not  infrequent,  such  as  gray,  yellow,  green,  and  blue. 
Chalcedony  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  commonly  form- 
ing grotesque  cavities,  in  trap  rocks  and  even  granite. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  East 
it  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cups  and  plates,  and 
articles  of  taste,  which  are  wrought  with  great  skill 
and  labor,  and  treasured  among  precious  things.  In 
Europe  it  is  made  into  snuff-boxes,  buttons,  knife-han- 
dles, and  other  minor  articles.  (See  Penny  Cyclop<gdia, 
s.  V.  Quartz.) — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Gem. 

Chalcidius,  according  to  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Lot  lib. 
iii,  c.  7),  a  Christian  Platonist  of  the  4th  century.  Oth- 
ers place  him  in  the  Cth  century.  He  translated  the 
Timmts  of  Plato,  and  added  a  commentary.  Cave  (Bist, 
IM.  S<rc.  iv,  cm.  880)  doubts  whether  he  was  pagan  or 
Christian.  Lardner  says,  **  I  dare  not  be  positive ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  that  he  was  a  polite  Platonic  phikeo- 
pher,  who  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Chris- 
tians, and  I  place  him,  with  Cave,  about  A.D.  8S0."  In 
his  Commentary  on  Timseus  he  refers  to  the  O.  and  N. 
T.  repeatedly,  and  mentions  the  "  star  in  the  East**— 
Lardner,  Works,  vii,  570;  Brucker,  Hist,  Crit.  Phil  ia 
472;  Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Church  History,  bk.  ii,  cent 
iv,  pt.  i,  §  18,  note;  Cudworth,  IntelL  System  (Loud. 
1845),  ii,  468  sq. 

Chalcis  (XaXKiV),  a  city  of  Palestine  mentioned  by 
Josephus (Ant.  xiv,  8,  2 ;  7, 4 ;  xix,  6, 1 ;  8, 1 ;  xx,  1, 3 : 
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7,1;  fr<ir,i,9,2;ii,12,l)andStrabo(xvl,2,16,p.763, 
755)  as  lying  under  Mount  Lebanon,  near  Ueliopolis ; 
Imt  thought  by  Reland  (Pakut.  p.  815)  to  be  different 
from  the  Chalcis  in  Syria,  placed  by  the  ArUonine  IHn- 
erary  between  Beroa  (Beroea  or  Berea)  and  Androna. 
Modem  travellers  (Thomson,  in  the  BibUoiheca  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  761 ;  Seetzen,  Reise,  I,  262 ;  Porter,  i,  14-16 ; 
Robinson,  Lot.  Bibl.  Res,  p.  497,  498)  have  sought  its 
Bite  in  the  considerable  ruins  near  Medjel  Aqjar,  8 
boors  S.  of  Zahleh  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  803). 

Chal'col  (Heb.  Kalcot,  Vsbs,  perhaps  tutte- 
funee ;  Sept.  XaX;^aX  v.  r.  XaXxdi,  Josephus  XaXiccoc, 
Aid,  vili,  2.  5),  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Mahol,  who  were 
famoos  for  theur  wisdom  before  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iv,  81).  B.C.  ante  1010.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  6 
(where  the  name  is  Anglicized  '^Calcol")  he  and  his 
brothers  are  enumerated  as  the  sons  of  Zerah,  the' son 
of  Jodah,  perhaps  by  an  error  for  the  name  Hamol  pre- 
ceding, which  may  be  a  transposition  for  MahoL  See 
Dabda. 

Chaldse'a  (Jer.  1,  10;  li,  24,  85 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  29; 
xxiii,  16;  Gr.  t;  XaXSala,  for  the  Heb.  D'^?to,  else- 
where "  Chald«eans")  is  properly  only  the  most  south- 
ern portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is  used,  however,  in  our 
version  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  appellative  Kasdim  (or 
*'Ohaldees'*),  nnder  which  term  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  country  b  designated,  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of  the  term 
is  very  doubtful.  Kaedim  has  been  derived  by  some 
from  Kesed  C^bS),  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii,  22); 
but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  *'of  the  Chaldees"  before 
Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen.  xi,  28),  the  name  Kasdim 
cannot  possibly  have  been  derived  from  his  nephew. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  Cbaldiea  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  city  Kalwadha  (Chilmad  of  Ezekiel, 
xxvii,  23).  This  is  possibly  correct  At  any  rate,  in 
searching  for  an  etymology,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Kaldi  or  Kaldai,  not  Kasdim,  is  the  native  form 
(Bawlinson,  Herod,  i,  583,  note).  The  ChaldsMins  are 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  In 
Persian  cuneiform  the  name  of  Babylon  or  Babylonia 
h  written  very  differently : 

ct  m  =f  rr-«<M"^ 

B        a         h      i        r        u       sh. 
The  Babylonian  cuneiform  writes  it  in  many  ways, 
Imt  none  have  any  resemblance  to  Kasdim  or  Kaldi, 
See  Babylon. 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries, — The  tract  of  country 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  ChMdieans  is 
that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  been  form'ed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — at  least  so 
&r  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter  stream.  The 
country  to  the  east  is  Elam  or  Suslana ;  but  the  entire 
tract  between  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on 
the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  b  cultivable 
by  irrigation  from  that  stream,  must  be  considered  as 
comprised  within  the  ClialdflBa  of  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  king.  This  extraordinary  flat,  unbroken  ex- 
cept by  the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  near- 
ly N.E.  and  S.W.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  along  the 
coarse  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  about  100 
mOes  in  width.  A  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of 
the  river  Khabur  with  the  Euphrates  to  that  of  the 
Lesser  Zab  with  the  Tigris  may  be  considered  to  mark 
its  northern  limits ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigris 
itself;  the  southern  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  west  its 
Iwundary  Is  somewHtt  ill  defined,  and  in  fact  would 
▼ary  according  to  thd  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension 
of  works  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times 
of  the  Chaldssan  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
broogfat  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a  canal 
having  been  cut  aloufc  the  edge  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion on  the  Arabian  side  throughout  its  entire  extent, 


running  at  an  average  distance  from  the  Euphrates  of 
about  80  miles. 

2.  General  Character  o/ihe  Country. — The  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  thus  described  by  a  modem  trav- 
eller, who  well  contrasts  its  condition  now  with  the 
appearance  which  it  must  have  presented  in  ancient 
times.  **  In  former  days,"  he  says,  "the  vast  plains 
of  Babylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated  system 
of  canals  and  water-courses,  which  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  like  a  net- work.  The  wants  of  a 
teeming  population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not 
less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving 
com  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant 
gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grate- 
ful and  highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers 
hurried  along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city. 
The  land  was  rich  in  com  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  tiie  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day !  Long 
lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those 
main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegeta- 
tion along  their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  be- 
reft of  moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand ;  the 
smaller  offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  *  A  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,'  says  the  prophet,  *and  they  shall  be 
dried  up !'  All  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civiliza- 
tion— that  *  glory  of  kingdoms*  -  *  the  praise  of  the 
whole  earth* — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous  mould- 
ering heap^  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  overspread  the 
surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  fields, 
the  groves,  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye 
but  an  arid  waste — the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there"  (Loftus*s 
ChaldcBd,  p.  14, 15).  The  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  neglect  of  man.  **  There  is  no  physical 
reason,"  the  same  writer  observes,  '*why  Babylonia 
should  not  be  as  beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as 
in  days  of  yore ;  a  little  care  and  labor  bestowed  on 
the  ancient  canals  would  again  restore  the  fcrtilit}-  and 
population  which  it  originally  possessed.*'  The  proa* 
perity  and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on 
the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Carefully  and  properly 
applied  and  husbanded,  they  are  sufilcient  to  make  the 
entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to  themselves,  they  desert 
the  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and  marshes, 
leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others  most 
scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhelm  tracts  former- 
ly under  cultivation,  which  become  covered  with  a  for- 
est of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  heats  breed  a  pes- 
tilential miasma.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule ;  the  evil 
is  said  to  be  advancing,  and  the  whole  country  threat- 
ens to  become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions. — In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so  devoid 
of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions  could  be 
only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are  found  of  any 
importance.  The  true  ChaldsBa,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  is  always  in  the  geographers  a  distinct  region, 
being  the  portion  most  southerly  from  Babylon,  lying 
chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes (Strnbo,  xvi,  1,  §  6 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  20).  Babylonia 
above  this  is  separated  into  two  districts,  called  re- 
spectively Amordacia  and  Auramtis.  The  former  is 
the  name  of  the  central  territory  round  Babylon  itself; 
the  latter  is  applied  to  the  regions  toward  the  north, 
where  Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v,  20). 

4.  Cities, — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times  for 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  **  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar," 
are  the  first  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Gen.  x, 
10).  The  "vast  number  of  great  cities"  which  the 
country  possessed  was  noted  by  Herodotus  (i,  178), 
and  the  whole  region  is,  in  fact,  studded  with  huge 
mounds,  each  mound  marking,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
site  of  a  considerable  town.  The  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  identified  are  Borsippa  (now 
Birs-NUnrud),  Sippara  or  Sepharvahn  (Afosaib),  Catha 
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(/JroAtm),  Calneh  (Niffer),  Erech  (FTarifca),  Ur  (i/ii- 
gheir),  Chilmad  (^Kalwadha\  LaranchA  {Senhereh\  Is 
{HU\  Daraba  {A1ckerhuf)\  but  of  tbese  not  fully, 
and  of  many  others  not  at  all,  have  the  exact  sites 
been  determined,  as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x,  10) ;  the 
Teredon  of  Abydenus  {Fragm,  8)  j  AM^  Rubui^  etc., 


towns  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of  these 
places — Ur  and  Borsippa — are  of  particular  note.  Of 
the  rest,  Erech,  Lartincha,  and  Calneh  were  in  early 
times  of  the  most  consequence,  whUe  Cutha,  Sippara, 
and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a  coroparative- 
ly  recent  period.    (See  each  name  in  its  place.) 
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5.  OancUs. — These  constitated  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  ancient  Babylonia.  Three  prin- 
cipal canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  Bnphrates  to- 
ward the  Tigris,  above  Babylon.  These  were,  1.  The 
original "  Royal  river,"  or  Ar-Malcha of  BerosuB,  which 
left  the  Euphrates  at  Perisabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed 
the  line  of  the  modem  Sakktwgeh  canal,  passing  by 
Akkerku^  and  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Bag- 
dad; 2.  the  Nahr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branch- 
ed off  at  Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of 
Seleada;  and,  8.  the  Nakr  KtUha,  which,  starting 
firom  the  Euphrates  about  twelve  mUes  above  Mosaib, 
passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  twenty 
miles  below  Uie  site  of  Selenda.  On  the  other  side  ot 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  aU,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where  the  alluvial 
plain  commences,  skirted  the  deposit  on  the  west 
along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
at  Ihe  head  of  the  Bubian  creek,  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  Shat  el-Arab ;  while  a  second  main  artery 
(the  Pallacopa^  of  Arrian)  branched  from  the  Euphra- 
tes nearly  at  Mosaib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the 
sooi^west  of  Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these 
and  other  shnilar  channels  numerous  branches  were 
carried  out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with  the 
predous  fluid. 

6.  Sea  o/Nedjef,  Chaldaan  Manhes,  eft?.— Chaldaea 
contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of  special  de- 
scripdon— the  "  great  inland  fresh-water  sea  of  Ned- 
jef*  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of  water,  which  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inundations,  but  is  a  perma- 
nent, lake  of  considerable  depth',  surrounded  by  diff^ 
of  a  reddbh  sandstone  in  places  forty  feet  high,  ex- 
tends in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  distance  of  forty 
mfles,  from  about  lat.  81°  63',  long.  44°,  to  hit.  81° 
26',  long.  MP  85'.  Ite  greatest  width  is  thirty-five 
miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, fh)m  which  it  is  distant  (at  the  nearest  point) 
about  twenty  mOes,  and  receives  from  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  which 
flows  through  it,  and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates 
at  Samava  by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the 
Shat  eUAtchan.  Above  and  below  the  sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufk,  and  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  sea  to  Samava,  extend  the 
famous  Chaldsean  marshes  (Strab.  xvi,  1,  §  12;  Arrian, 
£g).  j4^  vii,  22),  where  Alexander  was  nearly  lost ;  but 
these  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  sea  itself,  depend- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  Hindiyeh  canal,  and  disappear- 
ing altogether  when  that  is  efi^tuaUy  closed. 

7.  Productiane, — The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Chald«an  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed  this  production 
{Fragtn,  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  apples,  and  many  kinds 
of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus  declared  (i,  198)  that  grain 
commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occa- 
■ionally  300-fold.  Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  as- 
sertion (xvi,  1,  §  14) ;  and  Pliny  said  {Hitt.  Nat.  xviii, 
17)  that  the  wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was 
good  keep  fbr  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to 
Strabo  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vin- 
ogar,  honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fhel  equal  to 
charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
•heep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  860  uses  (Strab. 
^  1, 14).  Herodotus  says  (i,  198)  that  the  whole  of 
the  flat  country  was  planted  with  palms,  and  Ammia- 
nna  MarcelHnus  (xxiv,  8)  observes  that  fVom  the  point 
reached  by  Julian's  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  iras  one  continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  pres- 
^  palms  are  almost  confined  to  the  vicfaiity  of  the 
"▼erg,  and  even  there  they  do  not  grow  thickly  except 
>l)oot  the  viUages  on  their  banks.    The  soil  is  rich, 


but  there  is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsist- 
ing chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  country 
is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system 
of  irrigation,  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a  great 
extent  covered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the  same  neg- 
lect.  Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  *'  the  sea  has  come 
up  upon  Babylon,  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof*  (Jer.  li,  42) ;  that  she  is  made  "  a  possession 
for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water"  (Isa.  xiv,  28) ;  and 
also  that  ^^  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  are 
dried  up"  (Jer.  1,  88),  that  she  is  "wholly  desolate"— 
*'the  hindermost  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  desert"  (i6. 12, 13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldma 
and  Swiana;  Layard's  JVtn.  and  Bab,  ch.  xxi-xxiv; 
Bawlinson's  fferodottUy  vol.  i.  Essay  ix ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's  Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Aeiatic  Society,  voL 
XV.) — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Babylonia. 

8.  Inhabitants, — The  monuments  of  Babylonia  fur- 
nish abundant  evidenoe  of  the  fact  that  a  Hamitic  race 
held  possession  of  that  country  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  continued  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the  popula- 
tion down  to  a  period  very  little  preceding  the  acces- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  historical 
records  found  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  relig- 
ious and  scientific  documents,  are  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  belongs  to  the  AllophyUian  family,  pre- 
senting aflinities  with  the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  those  of  High  Asia  on  the  other.  The 
people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken,  whose 
principal  tribe  was  the  Akkad  (Aocad,  Geiu  x,  10), 
may  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  Chaldsans  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Kasdim  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  This 
race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed  the  type  of 
language  known  as  Shemitism,  which  became  in  course 
of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country;  still, 
however,  as  a  priest-caste,  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  pre- 
served their  ancient  tongue,  and  formed  the  learned 
and  scientific  Chaldsans  of  later  .times  (Rawlinson, 
Herodotus,  i,  583).  Their  language  was  the  language 
of  science  in  those  countries ;  and  the  Chaldeans  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  e8« 
pecially  astronomy.  See  Chaij>jean  Philobopht. 
The  scientific  tablets  discovered  at  Nineveh  are  all  in 
this  dialect.  These  &cts  throw  new  and  clear  light 
on  the  many  allusions  to  the  Chaldsan  wise  men  in 
^he  Bible  (Dan.  i,  4;  ii,  2;  iv,  7;  Ezek.  xxiii,  14> 
The  influence  and  power  of  the  Chaldsans  rapidly  in- 
creased, so  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  they  became  the  dominant  race  in  Babylonia, 
and  gave  that  kingdom  their  name  (2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
17 ;  Dan.  ix,  1).  During  the  eighth  century  B.C.  a 
number  of  them  emigrated  from  their  native  plains, 
and  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  This  is  pos- 
sibly the  true  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Chaldieans  in  that  region,  as  noted  by  many  ancient 
writers  (Xenoph.  Anab,  iv,  3,  4;  Strabo,  xii;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  XaXSaia);  and  this,  too,  shows  why  Gesenius 
and  other  recent  authors  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
Chaldflsans  of  Babylonia  were  a  colony  from  the  north- 
em  mountains,  settied  in  that  country  by  one  of  the 
later  Assyrian  monarchs.  (See  Rawlinson,  Five  Great 
Monarchies^  Lond.  1864  sq. ;  Ditmar,  Vaierland  d,  ChaU 
dder,  Berlin,  1786;  Palmblad,  J)e  rebus  JBabylomcis, 
Upeal.  1820;  Bochart,  (re(;^ap^.>— Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Chaldebs. 

ChalcUe'an.    See  Chaldeans  ;  Chaldees. 

C?halcUBan  Philosophy.  Bitter  (History  of 
Philosophy,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i)  remarks  that  he  passes  over 
the  pmlosophy  of  the  Chaldaans  without  special  nO' 
tice ;  both  '*  because  the  fhigments  of  Manetho,  Bero- 
sus, and  Sanchoniatho  are  not  free  from  suspicion  as 
to  genuineness  and  antiquity,  and  also  because  the 
ideas  and  conceptions  prevailing  in  them  are  of  little 
value  philosophically."  Beard,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopatdia 
(s.  V.  Philosophy),  remarks,  nevertheless,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  "  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  in  coup 
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sequence  of  the  general  and  decided  influence  which  the 
Babylonian  philosophy  exerted  on  the  opinions  and 
manner  of  thinking  of  tlie  Israelites  during  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  as  the  Rabbins  themselves  admit,  in 
alleging  that  the  names  of  the  angels  and  of  the  months 
were  derived  by  the  house  of  Israel  from  Babylon  (Roth 
ffcuhanak,  p.  66).  See  Captivity.  The  system  of 
opinion  and  manner  of  thinking  which  the  captives 
met  with  in  Babylon  was  made  up  of  elements  whose 
birthplace  was  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  wliich 
appear  to  have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial 
soil,  where  they  grew  and  coalesced  into  one  general 
system.  Of  these  elements  the  two  principal  were  the 
Chaldssan  and  the  Medo-Persian  or  Zoroastrian. 

*'The  former  of  these,  which  alone  we  shall  here  con- 
sider, seems  to  have  originated  in  the  cultivation  of 
astronomy  (q.  v.),  a  science  very  early  pursued  under 
the  clear  sky  of  Babylonia,  although  generally  cor- 
rupted with  a  mixture  of  astrology  (q.  v.).  Lipfu  nat- 
urally «ame  to-  be  regarded  as  a  divine  principle,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  worshipped  as  the  residence 
or  impersonation  of  Deity.  This  soon  diverged  into 
polytheism,  as  the  celestial  luminaries  were  assigned 
to  separate  powers  of  Nature.  See  Idolatbt.  An 
observation  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  led  not 
only  to  the  formation  of  horoscopes  with  a  view  to  di- 
vining the  future,  but  it  likewise  induced  a  belief  in 
certain  intermediate  powers,  which  were  supposed  (as 
by  the  now  discovered  bond  of  gravitation)  to  link  all 
bodies  together,  and  whose  presence  was  made  to  fill 
the  void  between  them  and  the  invisible  Being  at  the 
centre.  Thus  arose  the  enumaUcn  theory,  which  fig- 
ures so  conspicuously  in  the  Cabbala  (q.  v.)  and  in 
Gnosticism  (q.  v.).  These  intermediate  or  derived 
existences  were  invested  with  intelligence,  and  form- 
ed again  a  link  between  spirit  and  matter,  giving  rise 
to  a  whole  world  of  damofu  (q.  v.),  of  various  charac- 
ters and  capacities*  To  guard  against  the  malignant 
influence  of  some  of  these,  talismans  (q.  v.)  were  used, 
and  the  arts  of  sorcery  (q.  v.)  were  resorted  to.  See 
Chaldees. 

"  The  fragments  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
and  Josephus,  and  to  be  found  in  Scaliger  (De  Emen- 
dat.  Temp.\  and  more  fully  in  Fabricius  (Btb,  Gr,  xiv, 
175),  aflbrd  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Chal- 
dsean  philosophy.  Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god 
Baal,  at  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
may  also  be  advantageously  consulted,  together  with 
the  following  authorities :  Euseb.  Prop.  Evang.  ix,  10 ; 
Philo,  De  Mig.  Mun, ;  Selden,  De  Dm  SyrU,  Prolog.  8 ; 
Stanley's  History  of  Oriental  Philotopkg;  Rosenroth, 
Cabbala  denudata  (t.  1,  Solisb.  1677,  t.  2) ;  *  Liber  Jo- 
han.  restitutus'  (Francof.  1684) ;  Kleuker,  EmanatioM- 
lehre  bei  dm  KahbaUsUn  (Riga,  1786) ;  Molitor,  Phi- 
loaophie  der  Geschichte  (1827-8) ;  Hartmann,  Verbindung 
desA.T.mk  dan  Neuen.  (1831);  Fritz,  Ketzer-Lexikon 
(1838) ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit,  Phil;  Nork,  Vergleichende 
Mgthologie  (Lpz.  1836).'*     See  Maoi. 

Chaldeans,  or  CHALDiGAN  Christians,  a  name 
by  which  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.)  call  themselves.  More 
commonly  it  is  used  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
Nestorians  who  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope. 

The  writings  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Odessa,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  school  of  Odessa,  disseminated  the  Nesto- 
rian  doctrines  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
other  Eastern  countries  in  the  5th  century.  The  ad- 
herents of  these  doctrines  received  from  the  orthodox 
party  the  name  of  Nestorians,  while  they  chose  for 
themselves  that  of  Chaldean  Christians.  Thus  separ- 
ated from  co-operation  with  the  Western  Church,  and 
the  breach  being  subsequently  widened  by  the  schism 
of  the  Greek  Church,  they  formed  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, and  established  an  ecclesiastical  system  of  their 
own,  having  at  its  head  Ctesiphon,  patriarch  of  Selcu-  , 
cla.    After  the  Council  of  Florence  (q.  v.)  had  to  some  I 


extent  reunited  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churdten,  a  lai^ 
number  of  Nestorians  returned  to  them.  TimothevB, 
archbishop  of  the  Nestorians  of  C3rprus,  among  otben, 
abjured  Nestorianism,  and  was  received  into  the  Bo- 
man  Church  in  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugene  IT 
(1445),  which  bull  also  decided  that  the  name  of  Nes- 
torians should  no  longer  be  lipplied  to  the  ChaldeaB 
Christians.  After  this,  partial  accessions  of  Nestori- 
ans to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  place  from 
time  to  time ;  a  number  of  them  joined  it  during  the 
reign  of  Pope  Julius  III  (1552),  when  Sind,  patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians  of  Mosul,  asked  and  obtained  the  rat- 
ification of  his  election  by  the  Pope.  This  union  was 
continued  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  who,  in  1616,  assem- 
bled a  synod  at  Amid,  where  the  patriarch,  together 
with  five  archbishops  and  one  bishop,  endorsed  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Confession  of  Faith,  and  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  union  with  Rome.  Yet  separations  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Under  Pope  Innocent  IX  a  lai^ 
number  of  Nestorians  joined  the  Roman  Church,  and 
he  gave  them,  as  well  as  to  all  Chaldaan  Christiana,  a 
patriarch  in  the  person  of  Joseph  I,  who  made  his  resi- 
dence at  Amid,  usually  called  Diarbekir.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Chaldsea  ha^e 
had  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  bearing  the  title  of  patri- 
arch of  Babylon,  and  residing  at  Bagdad.  They  also 
preserve  a  ritual  of  their  own  in  the  Chaldaic  lan- 
gusge.  Besides  the  patriarch,  the  Chaldeans  have 
archbbfaops  sCt  Amadie  and  Seleuda  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
four  bishops  in  Turkey,  and  two  in  Persia.  **Tbi« 
sect  is  accessible  through  the  missions  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  at  Oroomiah  and  Diarbekir,  but  principally 
through  the  station  at  Mosul,  where  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Church  are  converted  Chaldeans. 
Recently,  through  papal  intrigues  with  the  pasha,  tbe 
large  Chaldean  village  of  Telkeif  has  been  closed  to 
missionary  efforts,  and  even  Protestants  who  own  prop- 
erty there  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  it.  But  sudi  a 
state  of  things  cannot  last,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to 
hear  that  such  measures  have  redounded,  as  they  al- 
ways do,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  truth"  (Newcomh, 
Cyclop,  of  Missions,  248).— Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirdkm- 
lexikon ;  Schem,  Year-book  for  1859,  p.  83 ;  AsaemanI, 
Biblioth,  Orient,  t.  i,  p.  20a-251,  543-549;  ii,  p.  467; 
iii,  part  ii,  p.  412 ;  Guriel  (a  Chaldaean  priest),  Elemes^ 
ta  lingua  Chaldaica  quibus  accedit  series  Patriardusimm 
Chaldceorum  (Rome,  1860);  Annals  of  the  Propagaikm 
of  the  Faith  (1845) ;  Perkins,  Eight  Tears  among  the  JVea> 
torian  Christians  (N.  Y.  1843).     See  Nestorians. 

Chaldee  Language  is  the  name  by  which  tlie 
elder  or  Eastern  form  of  the  Aramaic  idiom  is  general- 
ly distinguished  (see  the  Introd.  to  Winer's  Chald. 
Gramm.  2d  ed.  tr.  by  Prof.  Hackett,  N.  Y.  1851,  p.  9 
sq.).  Whether  there  is  any  authority  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  applying  thu  designation  to  the  Aramaie 
language  is  a  question  which  depends  on  the  sense  in 
which  the  expression  *' tongue  of  the  Chaldees,"  in 
Dan.  i,  4,  is  to  be  taken,  and  which  involves  such 
important  historical  points  that  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  (see  Hengstenberg,  AvtAentie 
des  Daniel,  p.  810).  Another  preliminary  question  Is, 
whether  there  is  any  propriety  in  the  common  defini- 
tion of  the  Chaldee  languafre  as  the  Eastern,  and  eq>e- 
cially  as  the  BabyUmictn  dialect— or,  indeed,  even  as  a 
diakd  at  all — of  the  Aramaic.  Hupfeld  strenuously 
maintains  the  negative  of  all  these  propositions  in  the 
Theologische  Studien  for  1830,  p.  290  sq.  Avoiding 
these  debatable  points,  however,  we  apply  the  name 
Chaldee  language  to  that  Aramaic  idiom  which,  in 
our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  employed 
in  the  passages  of  Daniel,  from  ii,  4,  to  vii,  28;  in 
Ezra,  from  iv,  8,  to  vi,  18,  and  vii,  fh>m  12  to  26;  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  47 ;  and  in  Jer.  x,  11 ;  as  also  to  that  in 
which  several  translations  and  paraphrases  of  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  so-called  Tai^ums,  are  writ- 
ten. The  language  is  thus  distinguished,  as  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  documents  in  which  it  is  employed,  into 
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Biblical  and  Targomical  Chaldee.  Winer,  however, 
regaxding  linguistical  characteristics  chiefly,  distin- 
goishes  three  grades  of  its  parity :  the  hmguage,  as 
ImumI  in  the  Targnm  of  Onkelos,  as  most  free  ttom 
Hebraisms ;  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  which,  as  it  frequent- 
ly intermixes  certain  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  (as  the 
n  of  the  article,  the  plural  ending  D-:-,  the  dual  form, 
and  the  conjugation  I£ophar)y  ranks  below  the  first 
class ;  and  the  idiom  of  the  other  Targums,  which  not 
only  abounds  with  foreign  words,  but  possesses  sever- 
al peculiar  formations  bordering  on  those  of  the  Syr- 
iac  and  of  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  See  Taroum.  The 
language  of  the  Talmud  is  also  usually  called  Chaldee ; 
and,  if  we  except  the  Mishnah  (which  is  written  in  an 
idiom  not  so  very  far  removed  from  Biblical  Hebrew, 
with  a  tincture  of  Chaldee),  it  is  true  of  the  Gemaras 
that  they  are  written  in  such  very  corrupl  Chaldee  that 
their  idiom  is  more  properly  designated  as  the  Tal- 
modical  diAlect.     See  Talmup. 

Under  the  article  Aramaah  Lanouaob  have  ^n 
noticed  those  several  features  which  the  Chaldee  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  the  Syriac ;  and  it  now  remains 
to  define  those,  certainly  not  marked,  characteristics 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  it.  These  are — ^the 
imdominance  of  the  a  sound  where  the  Syriac  has  o ; 
the  avoidance  of  diphthongs  and  of  otiant  letters ;  the 
use  of  dagesb-forte ;  the  regular  accentuation  of  the 
last  syllable ;  and  the  formation  of  the  infinitives,  ex- 
cept in  Pea/,  without  the  prefbrmative  73.  The  mode 
of  writing  is  also  much  less  defective  than  in  Syriac. — 
Kitto,  s.  V. 

Works  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Chaldee :  — 
Gbaxxars  :  Cellarius,  Grammat,  Ling,  Chald.  (Cizse, 
1684);  Opitz,  Chcddaismus  Targwn.  Talmud.  Rabbin. 
(Kiel,  1696) ;  Hegelmaier,  Chaldaism  Biblici  funda- 
meiUa  (T&b.  1770) ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Grammatica  ChaU 
dcdca  (G5tting.  1771);  Hexel,  Amotistmg  turn  Ckaid. 
(Lemgo,  1787) ;  Schroeder,  Institui.  ad  Chaldaism,  Bib- 
Ham  (1787, 1810);  Wittich,  Grundz&ge  d.  bibl.  u.  targ. 
Ckaldaismta  (Leipzig,  1824);  Hirzel,  De  Chaidaimi 
bibUci  orig.  et  catct,  criHca  (Lips.  1830) ;  Dietrich,  De 
tfrmtmis  ChaJdaid  proprietaie ;  Longfield,  Introduction 
to  Chaldee  (Lond.  1859) ;  Riggs,  Manual  of  Chald.  Lan- 
guage (N.  Y.  1858) ;  Guriel  (a  Chaldsean  priest),  Ele- 
ncH'a  lingua  Ckaldaica  (Rome,  1860) ;  FQrst,  Lehrge- 
biude  der  aram.  Idiome  (Leipz.  1835).  The  best  man- 
ual is  Winer's  GrammaOk  (Lpz.  1824),  2d  ed.  transla- 
ted by  Professor  Hackett,  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee 
Language  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Targums  (N.  Y. 
1851).  The  most  complete  Lexicon  is  Buxtorf's 
Ijoicon  ChaUUco-talmudico-rabbinicum  (Basil,  1689 ;  a 
new  ed.  by  Fische  and  Gelbe  is  announced,  Lpz.  1866 
8q.,  4to).  There  are  also  Landau's  Rabbinisch-aramd- 
itchrdeutsches  Worterb.  (Prague,  1819-24),  new  ed.  by 
Sperling  (Lcmbcrg,  1857);  Levy,  Chald,  Wdrterbuch 
(Lpz.  1866,  sq.).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  words  are  con- 
tained in  the  Heb.  lexicons.  Chrestobiiathies  have 
been  edited  by  Baner  (Norimb.  1792) ;  J.  Jahn  (Wien, 
1800);  Grimm  (Lemgo,  1801) ;  Winer,  Chald.  Lesebuch 
fl.  d.  Targumim,  m.  Anmerk.  u.  Wortregister  (Leipzig, 
1825);  P.  Ewald,  '' Pirke  Aboth^'  vbers.  u,  erklart 
n^  punctirtemTexle  u.  Wortregister  (Erlang.  1825); 
Petennann  (Berol.  1840).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  is 
contained  m  the  Heb.  Bible. 

Chaldee  ParaphraBes.  See  TABonifs. 
,  Chal'deea  (or  "Chaldawms,"  Hebrew  Kasdim\ 
O-rtrbS,  Sept.  XaX^oToc,  Chald.  'pK'jb?,  i^KI^-jiS?) 
appear  m  Scripture,  until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as 
the  people  of  the  country  which  has  Babylon  for  its 
capital  (2  Kings  xxv;  Isa.  xiii,  19;  xxiii^  18;  comp. 
Isa.  xlviii,  14;  Jer.  xxi,  4 ;  xxxii,  2  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxii, 
15*  etc.),  and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  C^rSTS); 
but  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is'  still 
feand  (v,  80,  and  ix,  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself.  The 
Chaldasns  are  there  classed  with  the  magidaaa  and  i 


astronomers,  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  class, 
who  have  a  peculiar  **  tongue"  and  '*  learning"  (i,  4), 
and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious  subjects. 
The  same  variety  appears  in  profane  writers.  Be- 
rosus,  the  native  historian,  himself  a  Chaldsean  in  the 
narrower  sense  (Tatian,  Or.  adv.  Gr.  68),  uses  the  term 
only  in  the  wider  sense,  while  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  the  later  writers  almost  universally  em- 
ploy it  to  signify  a  sect  or  portion  of  the  people  whom 
they  regard  either  as  priests  or  as  philosophers.  With 
this  view,  however,  is  joined  another,  namely,  that  the 
Chaldseans  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of 
Babylonia,  vb.  the  country  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  on  Arabia  (Strab.  xvi,  1,  §  6 ;  Ptol.  v,  20,  3). 
See  Babylonia. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  Chaldieans  (Kaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  of  the  many 
Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial  plain 
known  afterwards  as  Chaldna  or  Babylonia.  Their 
special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  portion  of  the 
country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late  retained  the 
name  of  Chaldaoa.  Here  was  Ur  "  of  the  Chaldees," 
the  modem  Mugheir,  which  lies  south  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, near  its  Junqtion  with  the  Shat  el-Hie.  Hence 
would  readily  come  those  **  three  bands  of  Chaldsoans" 
who  were  instruments,  simultaneously  with  the  Sab»- 
ans,  in  the  afiiiction  of  Job  (i,  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Kuldi  grew  in  power,  their  name  grad- 
ually prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting 
the  country,  and  by  the  pra  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  it 
had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the  name 
is  appUed  by  Berosus  to  the  dynasties  which  preceded 
the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  ofprolepsis.  The  dynasty 
of  Nabopolassar,  however,  was  (it  is  probable)  really 
ChaldsBan,  and  this  greatly  helped  to  establish  the 
wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had  thus  come  by 
this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both  ethnic ;  in  the  one 
it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a  particular  race,  to 
whom  it  had  belonged  from  the  remotest  time's ;  in  the 
other  it  designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this 
race  was  predominant. — Smith,  s.  v.  Probably  it  was 
a  branch  of  the  same  people  that  are  spoken  of  in 
Greek  writers  as  an  uncultivated  tribe  of  mountain- 
eers, on  the  Carduchian  mountains,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  whom  Xenophon  describes  as  brave 
and  fond  of  freedom  (Cgrop.  i,  81;  Anab.  iv,  8, 4,  7,  8, 
25).  In  Hab.  i,  6-10,  the  Chaldfloans  are  spoken  of  in 
corresponding  terms.  The  circumstance,  moreover, 
that  a  Shemitic  dialect  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in 
Babylon,  corroborates  the  idea  that  the  ChaldsBans 
were  of  a  mixed  character.     See  CuALDiSA. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found  among  the 
four  "thrones*'  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (vii,  8  sq.),  and  is 
set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  lion  having  eagles* 
wings.  The  government  was  despotic,  and  the  will  of 
the  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  **  king  of  kings** 
(Dan.  ii,  87),  was  supreme  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dan. 
iii,  12 ;  xiv,  28.  The  kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their 
Subjects  in  a  well-guarded  palace,  denominated,  as  with 
the  ancient  Persians  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1), "  the  gate  of 
the  king"  (Dan.  ii,  49,  compared  with  Esther  ii,  19, 21, 
and  iii,  2).  The  number  of  court  and  state  servants 
was  not  small ;  in  Dan.  vi,  1,  Darius  is  said  to  have 
set  over  the  whole  kingdom  no  fewer  than  **  a  hundred 
and  twenty  princes.*'  The  chief  ofiicers  appear  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  ^' mayor  of  the  palace,**  or  prime 
minister,  to  which  high  office  Daniel  was  appointed 
(Dan.  ii,  49),  "a  master  of  the  eunuchs'*  (Dan.  i,  8), "  a 
captain  of  the  king's  guard"  (Dan.  ii,  14),  and  "  a  mas- 
ter of  the  magicians,"  or  president  of  the  magi  (Dan. 
iv,  9).  Distinct,  probably,  from  the  foregoing,  was  the 
chiss  termed  (Dan.  iii,  24, 27)  "  the  king's  counsellors," 
who  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  "privy  council,** 
or  even  "cabinet,"  for  advising  the  monarch  and  gov- 
erning the  kin^om.  The  entire  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces  (Don.  11,  48 ;  ill,  1),  prosidod 
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over  by  officers  of  varioos  ranks.  An  enameration  of 
several  kinds  may  be  found  in  Dan.  iii,  2,  8.  The 
head  officers,  who  united  in  themselves  the  highest 
civil  and  military  power,  -were  denominated  t3*^3AD, 
"rulers"  (Jer.  li,  23,  28,  67),  or  '|'^3D'1?»1^K,  "pres- 
idents" (Dan.  vi,  2);  those  who  presided  over  single 
provinces  or  districts  bore  the  title  of  r^^HQ,  "govern- 
ors" (Hagg.  i,  1 ;  ii,  2 ;  in  Chald.  K^^HD).  The  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  was  rigorous  and  cruel, 
will  being  substituted  for  law,  and  human  life  and  hu- 
man suffering  being  totally  disregarded.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii,  5)  declares  to  the  college  of  the  magi : 
'*  If  ye»will  not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream,  with 
the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dung-hill"  (see  also 
Dan.  iii,  19 ;  vi,  8 ;  Jer.  xxix,  22).  The  religion  of 
the  Chaldees  was,  as  with  the  ancient  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  plan- 
ets Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus  were  honored  as  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and  Mars  (Gesenius, 
Jesa.  ii,  332  sq.).  The  language  spoken  in  Babylon 
was  what  is  designated  Chaldee,  which  is  Shemitic  in 
its  origin,  belonging  to  the  Aramaic  branch. — Kitto,  s. 
V.     See  Chaldee  Laivouaoe. 

3.  That  the  Kaldi  proper,  however,  were  a  Cushite 
race,  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  their  language,  which 
closely  resembles  the  GaUa  or  ancient  language  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  inscriptions  that 
while  both  in  Ass3rria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  She- 
mitic type  of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  an- 
cient Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is 
no  doubt  the  '* learning"  and  the  "tongue"  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i,  4).  It  be- 
came gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  were  Shemitized  by  means  (chiefly)  of  As- 
syrian influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldasan  learning, 
in  the  old  Chaldnan  or  Cushite  language.  Hence  idl 
who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or  race,  were,  on 
account  of  their  knowledge,  termed  Chaldseans.  In 
this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the  '*  master  of  the  Chal- 
deans" (Dan.  V,  11),  would  no  doubt  have  been  reck- 
oned among  them ;  and  so  we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek, 
called  a  Chaldsean  by  Strabo  (xvi,  1,  §  6)^  It  nuiy  be 
doubted  whether  the  Chaldieans  at  any  time  were  all 
priests,  though  no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be 
Chaldieans.  They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who 
by  their  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had 
become  its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them ;  and  in  the 
last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably  effected  dis- 
coveries of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi,l, 
§  6)  between  the  learned  Chaldseans  and  the  mere  race 
descended  from  the  ancient  Kal^  which  continued  to 
predominate  in  the  country  bordering  upon  Arabia  and 
the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief  seats  of  Chaldaean  learn- 
ing, Borsippa,  and  Ur  or  Orchofi.  To  these  we  may 
add  firom  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi,  26)  two  others,  Babylon, 
and  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim.  The  Chaldieans  (it  would 
appear)  congregated  into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies  in 
which  they  engaged  together.  They  probably  mixed 
up  to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but'  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which  their 
serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  regular  hori- 
zon specially  invited  them.  The  observations,  cover- 
ing a  space  of  1903  years,  which  Callisthenes  sent  to 
Aristotle  from  Babylon  (JSimplic.  ad  Arist.de  CceL  ii,  p. 
123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge 
in  the  country,  and  the  care  with  which  it  had  been 
preserved  by  the  learned  class.  In  later  times  they 
seem  certainly  to  have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune- 
toilers  (Cicero,  de  Dw,  i,  1 ;  Aul.  Gell.  i,  9 ;  Juv.  vi, 


I  552;  X,  94,  etc.);  but  this  reproa<^  is  not  justly  levelled 
against  the  Clialdsans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  partially  deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of  An- 
gustus  (see  Strabo,  xvi,  1,  §  6).  Josephus,  however, 
uses  the  word  in  tiiis  sense  QWtWf  ii,  7, 88). — Smith, 
s.  V. 

I  Upon  the  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  are  rep- 

I  resentations  of  various 
magi,  all  distinguished  by 

I  a  peculiarity  of  dress.     It 

I  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  class  to  which 

,  they  respectively  belong, 
but  there  is  one  (Botta,  pi. 

'  xliii)  who  may  be  particn- 

I  larized  as  a  diviner,  and 
probably  of  the  Chaldsan 
race,    for   his    person   is 

>  much  thinner,  and  his  fea- 

,  tures  are  more  delicate 
than  are  those  of  the  other 
attendants  of  the  court,  in- 
dicating a  different  order 
of  occupations,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  the  ruder 
and  more  active  employ- 
ments of  life. — Fairbairn, 
8.  V.     See  DiviNEB. 


Chaldasau  Diviner. 


Chalice  (Lat.  calix\  the  cup  in  which  the  wine  of 
the  Eucharist  is  administered.  At  first,  when  the 
Christians  were  poor,  the  cups  were  of  common  mate- 
rials ;  but  when  they  grew  rich,  the  cups  were  of  the 
most  costly  materials  they  could  afford,  such  as  onvx, 
sardonyx,  silver,  and  gold.  The  chalices  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  greater,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  wine, 
and  the  less,  called  mmuteriales^  because  the  priefts 
deliver  the  wine  to  be  drunk  out  of  them.— Bingham, 
Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  21 ;  Doughtaus,  de  Ca- 
Itc.  Euchar.  Vet,  (Helmst.  1726);  Siegel,  AUerthiimer, 
i,  61. 

Chalk.  The  Heb.  ^-^ft,  ^,  thus  rendered  in  Isa. 
xxvii,  9,  properly  denotes  lime.  To  make  the  stones 
of  the  Hebrew  altars  like  lime-fitones  h  to  cmmUe  and 
destroy  them.     See  Liuk. 

Challah.    See  Talmud. 

Challamish.    See  Flint. 

Challamuth.    See  Purslain. 

Challenge.    See  Sutgle  Combat. 

Challoner,  Richard,  an  English  Romanist,  was 
bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  Sept.  29, 1691.  His  parents 
were  Protestants,  but  he  was  led  over  to  Rome  by  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Gother,  a  Rombh  chaplain  at  Warworth, 
Northamptonshire.  In  1704  he  went  "to  the  English 
college  in  the  University  of  Douay,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  poetry,  afterwards  of  rhetoric,  in 
1718  of  philosophy,  and  in  1718  of  divinity.  In  ITM 
he  became  vice-president  of  his  college,  and  ten  yean 
afterwards  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England.  He 
now  commenced  a  series  of  controversial  works,  among 
which  was  a  reply  to  Conyers  MidcUeton*s  LeUerfrvm 
Rome,  In  1741  he  was  made  titular  bishop  of  LcHidon 
and  Salisbury,  and  vicar  apostolic.  He  was  accused 
of  acting  against  the  anti-papal  law  of  William  III, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  1780  he  was  again  in  danger 
ft-om  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots.  He  died  in  1781. 
See  Banlrd,  Life  of  Richard  Challoner  (Lond.  1784, 
8vo).  Among  his  writings  are,  1.  7^  CathoKc  CAfV- 
tian  instructed  in  the  SacramenU,  Sacrifices,  and  Cert- 
monies  of  ths  Church  (against  Middleton's  Conform^ 
between  Popery  and  Paganism) :-— 2.  Britamda  Sancta 
(Memoirs  of  British  Saints,  1745,  2  vols.  4to)  >~8.  A 
Caveat  against  Methodism,  etc.— ^rton,  Biog.  JHction- 
ary,  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  861. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  eminent  al&e 
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as  pre&eher,  philanthropist,  and  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  Anstrnther,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  March  17, 1780. 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  ancient  University 
of  St.  Andrew's.     He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  phys- 
ical science,  especially  to  astronomy,  in  wtdch  he  be- 
came a  proficient.     In  May,  1803,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire.     During  hia  first 
years  of  service  there  he  gave  himself  more  to  science 
than  to  pastOTal  daties,  and  published  his  first  impor- 
tant work,  the  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
National  Xesources,  in  which  two  points  are  especially 
prominent — an  intense  dislike  of  the  spirit  of  trade, 
and  a  bnming  military  ardor.    About  1809  he  was 
engaged  to  write  the  article  on  Christianity  for  the 
EdifAurgh  Encydopeedia.     In  prosecuting  the  studies 
necessary  for  this  article,  he  began  to  perceive  that 
there  was  something  in  Christianity  which  he  had 
never  yet  comprehended.     The  reflections  to  which  a 
severe  illness  gave  rise  completed  his  **  conversion," 
and  on  his  recovery  he  began  to  confess  publicly  his 
previous  blindness,  and  to  preach  Christ  crucified.    In 
1815  he  was  invited  by  the  town  council  of  Glasgow 
to  take  charge  of  the  Tron  Church  and  parish  in  that 
city.    It  was  here,  perhaps,  that  the  highest  triumphs 
of  his  eloquence  were  achieved.    In  1823  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's.     The  ethical  class-room,  which 
had  before  presented  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
benches,  was  soon  crowded  with  classes  of  enthusiastic 
students.     In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh — the  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  elevation  and  influence  in  the  National 
Establishment.     In  this  post  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til the  disruption  of  the  Establishment     See  Frbb 
Chubch  of  Scotland.    In  May,  1843,  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  ancient  Church — ^four  hundred  ministers, 
with  Chalmers  at  their  head — departed  from  her,  and 
organized  the  first  "  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  over  which  he  presided.    "  With 
the  stupendous  exertions  that  were  then  put  forth  to 
erect  churches,  manses,  school-houses,  and  colleges ; 
to  send  missions  to  Jews  and  heathen,  and  to  set  on 
foot  all  the  machinery  of  an  efficient  Church ;  with 
the  amazing  labors  of  Chalmers,  who  travelled  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  breathing  his  own 
burning  spirit  into  every  class,  while  he  seemed,  like 
the  eagle,  to  have  renewed  his  youth ;  and  with  the 
wonderful  success  that  crowned  these  exertions,  we 
cannot  be  detained  without  exceeding  our  limits.    Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  infusion 
of  his  own  untiring  energy  into  every  class,  rank, 
and  age,  the  stupendous  structure  of  the  Free  Church 
went  up,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  as  it  were  in  a  single 
night,  and  the  world  stood  amazed  at  the  unparalleled 
spectacle."    Chalmers  was  appointed  principal  and 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Free  Church  CoUege,  in 
which  poet  he  continued  till  his  death.     Busied  with 
his  professorship,  with  the  preparation  of  his  Institutes 
of  Theology  and  his  Daihf  Scripture  Readings^  he  yet 
found  time  for  varied  works  of  benevolence  and  phi- 
Unthiopy.     On  Friday  night.  May  30, 1847,  he  retired 
to  his  chamber  apparently  in  his  ordinary  health,  and 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  morning. 

In  analyzing  the  "intellectual  character  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  we  find  but  two  prominent  peculiarities. 
The  first  b  the  large  development  of  the  perceptive 
foeolties.  It  was  this  peculiarity  that  directed  his 
mind  to  natural  science,  and  fitted  him  to  excel  in 
those  departments  that  demanded  the  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  powers;  that  determined  his  thoughts  to 
the  details  of  economics,  poor-laws,  statistics,  etc. ; 
that  fhmished  him  with  the  exuberance  of  illustration 
that  adorns  his  discourses,  and  led  him  generally  to 
treason  by  analogy  rather  than  on  abstract  principles 
or  by  metaphysical  deductions.  The  other  prominent 
foct  in  his  intellectual  structure  was  imagination.  He 
did  not  look  at  a  subject  in  the  cold,  dry  light  of  pure 


intellection,  but  in  the  warm  and  vivid  light  of  a  po- 
etic fancy.  The  *body  of  divinity,'  or  ethics,  which 
in  the  hands  of  other  analysts  became  a  skeleton  of 
rattling  bones,  by  his  plastic  touch  was  transformed 
into  an  image  of  living,  breathing  beauty,  warm  and 
bright  with  a  glorious  life.  The  abstractions  of  cold- 
er an9  more  logical  minds  were  to  him  concrete,  em- 
bodied realities.  But  when  we  examine  his  sermons 
critically  we  find  much  to  condemn.  There  is  an  ut- 
ter disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  style  and  language. 
The  sentences  are  long,  involved^  and  tangled.  The 
veriest  colloquialisms,  tlie  most  unauthorized  idioms, 
and  in  some  cases  even  an  approach  to  vulgarisms,  ap- 
pear in  his  language.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  most  mag- 
nificent efforts,  he  teUs  his  hearers  that  he  does  not 
expect  by  such  appeals  to  break  the  '  confounded  spell' 
that  chained  them  to  the  world.  The  most  offensive 
trait  in  his  style  is  its  endless  amplification  and  repe- 
tition" (Moore,  cited  heUno). 

We  cannot  assign  Chalmers  a  high  rank  as  an  ex- 
positor of  Scripture.  His  Lectures  on  Romans^  and 
still  more  fUUy  his  Posthumous  Works^  prove  that  his 
excursions  into  this  vast  field  were  but  short  and  nar- 
row in  their  range. 

The  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers  are  published  in  a  uni- 
form edition  by  T.  Constable,  Edinburgh  (25  vols. 
12mo).  They  are  as  follows:  Natural  Theology,  2 
vols. ;  Christian  Evidences,  2  vols. ;  Moral  Philosophy, 
1  vol. ;  Commercial  Discourses,  1  vol. ;  Astronomical 
Discourses,  1  vol.;  Congregational  Sermons,  3  vols.; 
Public  Sermons,  1  vol. ;  Tracts  and  Essays,  1  vol. ;  Es- 
says on  Christian  Authors,  1  vol. ;  Christian  and  Eco- 
nomic PoUfy,  3  vols. ;  Church  Establishments,  1  vol. ; 
Church  Extension,  1  vol. ;  Political  Economy,  2  vols. ; 
Parochial  System,  1  vol. ;  Lectures  on  Romans,  4  vols. 
Besides  these,  his  Posthumous  Works  contain,  Daify 
Scripture  Readings,  3  vols. ;  Sabbath  Scripture  Read- 
ings, 2  vols. ;  Discourses  hitherto  unpublished,  1  vol. ; 
Lectures  on  Butler,  Hill,  etc.  1  vol. ;  Institutes  of  Chris- 
tianity,  1  vol.  His  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  the 
Rev.W.Hanna,  D.D.  (4  vols.  12mo),  is  not  equal  to 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  An  abstract  of  his 
Theology,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  is  given  in  the 
BibUotheca  Sacra,  xiii,  477  sq. — ^Moore,  in  the  Method- 
ist Quart.  Review,  Oct  1849 ;  Hanna,  Life  of  Chalmers 
(New  York,  Harpers,  1860) ;  N.  Brit.  Review,  vii,  299 ; 
viii,  210;  xvii,  110;  Princeton  Review,  xiii,  80. 

Chalon.    See  Hali. 

'Chalons,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  Saone,  on  thd 
site  of  the  ancient  CabiUonum.     See  France. 

Several  provincial  councils  were  held  here  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  of  A.D.  818,  ordered  by  Charlemagne.  It  pub- 
lished sixty-six  canons,  of  which  the  first  eleven  re- 
late to  bishops,  and  direct  that  they  shall  read  the 
holy  Scriptures,  the  councils,  and  the  pastoral  of  St. 
Gregory ;  that  they  shall  preach  to  their  people  and 
edify  them,  establish  schools,  etc.  The  twenty-sev- 
enth forbids  the  repetition  of  confirmation.  The  thir- 
ty-second declares  that  spiritual  sins  must  be  confess- 
ed, as  well  as  bodily  sins.  The  thirty-sixth  declares 
that  almsgiving  avails  only  to  release  fh>m  venial  sins, 
arising  from  f^nulty,  and  reproves  thoso  who  go  on  in 
sin,  thinking  to  escape  punishment  for  their  much 
almsgiving.  The  forty-ninth  orders  prayers  for  the 
dead  to  be  said  at  every  mass,  and  declares  it  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  in  the  Church  to  commend  to  the  Lord 
the  spirits  of  those  asleep.  The  fbrty-third  declares 
the  ordination  of  certain  priests  and  deacons  conferred 
by  certain  Scotch  bishops  to  be  null  and  void,  being 
done  without  the  consent  of  their  diocesans,  and  with 
suspicion  of  simony.  The  forty-fifth  condemns  pil- 
grimages made  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of  sins, 
which,  on  that  pretext,  the  persons  about  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  go  on  committing  more  freely;  pilgrim^ 
ages  made  from  proper  devotional  motives  are  com;* 
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mendecL  The  forty-seventh  orders  all  Christians  to 
receive  the  holy  Eucharist  on  Maanday  Tharsday. — 
LAbbe  and  Cossart,  Condi,  t.  vii,  p.  1270 ;  Landon, 
Manual  ofCouncilty  s.  v. 

Chaluza.    See  Chellus. 

Chamber  (the  translation  of  various  Heb.  #ord8). 
Oriental  houses  have  in  general  a  court  in  the  centre, 
with  cloisters  and  a  gallery,  into  which  the  chambers 
open,  the  apartments  of  the  women  being  at  the  back, 
and  only  to  be  approached  by  passing  through  the 
others.  Toward  the  street  is  a  dead  wall,  with  a  porch, 
over  which  is  a  chamber,  sometimes  used  as  a  lodging 
for  guests,  and  sometimes  as  a  store-room,  it  being 
well  suited  for  either  of  these  purposes,  by  being  con- 
nect with  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  doQr  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  having  a  separate  staircase  opening  into  the 
porch.  This  is  the  **  chamber  on  the  wall"  O'^p.Ti;?!??, 


Modem  Oriental  ^^  Chamber  on  the  Wall.** 

waUMifl^  Sept  virkpt^v)  which  the  Shunamite  pre- 
pared for  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  10).  Such 
an  *' upper  chamber"  (^Treptfiov)  is  still  the  guest- 
chamber  where  entertainments  are  made,  which  was 
the  custom  with  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Jews  (Matt,  ix, 
14 ;  Mark  xiv,  14).  Among  the  former  it  occupied  the 
upper  story ;  among  the  Hebrews  it  seems  to  have  been 
on,  or  connected  with,  the  flat  roof  of  their  dwellings 
(comp.  Acts  XX,  8).  These  upper  chambers  were  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  performance  of  idolatrous  rites 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  12),  and  in  them  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  laid  out  (Acts  ix,  37).  The  early  Christians,  too, 
held  their  meetings  for  worship  in  such  places.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  inner  chambers,  or  a  "  cham- 
ber within  a  chamber '  (1  Kings  xxii,  25),  such  as  that 
into  which  the  messenger  of  Elisha  retired  to  anoint 
Jehu  (2  Kings  ix,  2).     See  House. 

The  term  chamber  is  used  •metaphorically  in  many 
places  of  the  Scriptures,  as  Psa,  civ,  8, 13 ;  Prov.  vii, 
27.  To  apply  ourselves  to  earnest  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, and  to  depend  on  the  promises  and  providence 
of  God  for  special  protection,  is  to  enter  into  onr  cham- 
bers, that  We  may  be  safe,  as  the  Hebrews  were  in 
their  houses,  from  the  destroying  angel  (Isa.  xxvi,  20). 
See  Bed-chamber. 

The  "  chambers  of  the  south"  (Job  ix,  9)  are  the 
constellations,  or  clusters  of  stars,  belonging  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  firmament.    See  Astronomy. 

The  term  "Chambers  of  Imagery"  (IT^Sb^  '^^'in, 
fiffure-^partmenit  \  Sept.  roircuv  Kpuirrof)  is  used  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (viii,  12)  to  denote  the  vision 
which  he  had  of  the  abominations  practiced  by  the 
Je¥rs  in  the  distant  Jerusalem.  As  the  practices  there 
denounced  were  evidently  borrowed  firom  their  Chal- 


dean oppressors,  they  derive  striking  elucidation  from 
the  gorgeous  halls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  lately 
brought  to  light  by  Layard,  with  their  long  lines  of 
sculptured  aninuds,  and  kings  worshipping  before  them 
(Nineveh,  ii,  209).     See  Imagery. 

"Chaml>ering"  (cocrac)  signifies  in  Rom.  xiv,  13, 
that  lewd  association  with  courtesans  and  similar  char- 
acters that  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  heathenism 
of  that  age.     See  Harlot. 

Chamberlain  (D'^'iO,  sarig%  2  Kings  xxiii,  18 ; 
Esth.  i,  10, 12, 14 ;  ii,  8, 14, 15,  21 ;  iv  4,  6 ;  vi,  2, 14 ; 
Sept.  re^larly  tvvovxo^t  twice  o-Tra^uiv,  all  signifying 
castrated;  in  other  places  it  is  translated  **  cunuchj"  or 
"  oflScer").  The  term  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
oflicers  confidentially  employed  about  the  person  of  the 
sovereign ;  thus  Potiphar,  who  was  also  captain  of  the 
guard,  in  the  Egyptian  court,  is  styled  thus  (Gen. 
XXX vii,  86 ;  xxxix,  1).  It  probably  also  occurs  in  the 
title  Rabaarw  (q.  v.).  The  title  "chamberlain"  (oi- 
Kov6fiOQ)j  in  Rom.  xvi,  23,  probably  denotes  the  stew- 
ard or  treasurer  of  the  city,  called  by  the  Romans  the 
qiurstor.  The  Vulg.  renders  it  by  arcarius,  which  was 
the  title  of  a  class  of  inferior  magistrates,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  chest  {area  publica\  and  were  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  ac- 
I  counts  of  the  public  revenues.  (See  Reinesius,  iSyn- 
',  tagm.  Truer,  p.  431 ;  La  Cerda,  Advers,  Saer,  cap.  56 ; 
I  Eisner,  Ob»,  Sacr.  ii,  p.  68 ;  and  a  note  by  Reinesius  to 
the  Marmora  Oxomeima,  p.  515,  ed.  1732.)  Blastns  is 
said  in  Acts  xii,  20,  to  have  been  '*  the  king's  (Herod's) 
chamberlain"  (o  iiri  rov  koitwvoq  tov  Pa<nXiukg\  by 
which  is  probably  meant  his  personal  attendant  or  valet 
de  chambre.  It  was  a  post  of  honor,  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The  mar- 
gin of  our  version  pives  **  that  was  over  the  king's 
bedchamber,"  the  oflSce  thus  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  pnr/ectus  cubiculo  (Suetonius,  Dom.  16).  See  Eu- 
nuch. 

Chamberlain,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  5, 1794,  grad- 
uated at  Dickinson  College  in  1814,  and  studied  tlieol- 
ogy  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  in  1817,  when  be 
became  a  missionary  to  the  West  and  Soutli,  visiting 
Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile.  In  1818  he  sup- 
plied the  Bedford  church.  Pa.,  and  in  1822-28  removed 
to  Danville,  Ky.,  to  the  Presidency  of  Centre  College. 
In  1824  he  became  President  in  a  State  institution  at 
Jackson,  La.,  but  resigned  in  1828,  and  opened  an 
academy.  In  1830  he  was  made  President  of  Oakland 
College,  Claiborne  Co.,  Miss.,  the  establbhmcnt  of 
which  was  the  result  of  his  own  enterprise.  He  was 
subbed  to  the  heart  (Sept.  5th,  1850)  by  a  student, 
who  afterward  committed  suicide.  He  publi^^hed  A 
Sermon  on  Ihe  Sanctity  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbatk, 
1881.  Some  of  his  Addresses  and  Letters  were  pub. 
lished  in  the  current  newspapers. — Sprague,  Atmals, 
iv,  590. 

Chamberlain,  Schnyler,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Epu^copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Sept.  4th,  1800.  In  1818  he  joined  the  first 
Methodist  class  formed  in  Craftsbury,  Vt.  He  was 
received  into  the  New  England  Conference  in  1828, 
and  during  his  itinerant  career  filled  a  number  of  im- 
portant appointments,  including  the  presiding  elder- 
ship. He  died  at  Craftsbury,  May  5,  1862.  He  pos- 
sessed superior  abilities  as  a  preacher ;  his  style  was 
easy,  impressive,  and  attractive,  and  there  was  great 
cleamess  and  definiteness  in  his  sermons.  He  was 
elected  three  tiroes  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  also  represented  the  town  of  Craftsbury  in 
the  State  Legislature  three  teirmB,—Mi$uUes  of  Confer' 
ences,  1863,  p.  104. 

Chameleon,  a  reptile  belonging  to  the  saurian  or 
lizard-like  order.  In  the  original  of  Lev.  xi,  30,  occur 
the  words  ho'dch  (nb,  so  called  apparently  on  account 
of  its  great  strengih)  and  Hnshe'meth  (T'arpri),  the 
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first  of  which,  in  oar  version,  is  rendered  "chameleon" 
(after  the  Sept  and  Vulg.  xofiatXkuv,  chafnaleon)^  and 
the  second  ^^  mole ;"  bat  Bochart  and  others  consider 
both  words  as  relating  to  animals  of  the  taurian  or 
lizard  tribe,  and  that  which  oar  translators  have  term- 
ed the  mole  is,  in  reality,  the  chameleon  {ChamceUo 
wigaru)^  while  the  chameleon  of  our  version  is  some 
otiier  and  larger  creature  of  the  same  order,  perhaps 
a  species  of  the  land  crocodile.  See  Mole.  *^The 
chameleon  is  a  small  species  of  lizard,  celebrated  for 
the  fiscal ty  it  has  of  changing  the  color  of  its  skin. 
This  property,  however,  has  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
stance it  may  be  placed  on,  as  generally  asserted,  but 
is  solely  derived  from  the  bulk  of  its  respiratory  organs 
acting  upon  its  transparent  skin  and  on  the  blood  of 
the  animal.  The  chameleons  form  a  small  genus  of 
saarians,  easily  distinguished  by  the  shagreened  char- 
acter of  the  skin,  and  the  five  toes  on  the  feet,  divided 
differently  from  those  of  most  other  animals,  there  be- 
ing^ if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  two  thumbs  op- 
posed to  three  fingers.  Their  eyes  are  telescopic, 
move  separately,  and  can  be  directed  backward  or  for- 
ward. Chameleons  are  slow,  inoffensive,  and  capable 
of  considerable  abstinence  from  food,  which  consists 
solely  of  flies,  caught  by  a  rapid  protrusion  of  a  long 
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and  viscous  tongae.  Among  themselves  they  are  iras- 
cible, and  are  then  liable  to  change  their  colors  rapid- 
ly ;  dark  yellow  or  gray  is  predominant  when  they  are 
in  a  quiescent  state,  but,  while  the  emotions  are  in  ac- 
tivi^,  it  passes  into  green,  purple,  and  even  ashy 
black.  The  species  found  in  Palestine  and  all  North- 
ern Africa  is  the  common  *  African  chameleon,*  and 
probably  is  that  referred  to  in  I^v.  xi,  80,  where  an- 
dean animals  are  mentioned"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  (See  Pen- 
ny Cydopadiay  s.  v.).     See  Lizard. 

Chamier,  Daniel,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  in  1565 ;  studied  at  Orange ;  and  at  16  be- 
came one  of  the  professors  of  the  college  at  Nismes. 
In  1583  he  went  to  study  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  or- 
dained. On  his  return  he  was  made  pastor  of  Vans, 
and  afterward  of  Aubenas,  and  some  time  after  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Adrian  Chamier,  as  pastor  of  Mont^ 
limar.  In  1596  he  was  sent  by  the  province  to  the 
Natbnal  Synod  of  Saumur,  and  several  times  after- 
wards to  the  Assemblies  of  Laudnn,yend6me,  Saumur, 
and  Chatelleraalt.  He  gained  great  credit  by  his  firm- 
ness in  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
In  1600  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  controversy  with 
Father  Coton  at  Nismes,  and  the  next  year  with  the 
Jesuit  Gaultier.  In  1601  he  became  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Synod  of  Gergeau,  and,  together  with  Mara- 
▼al,  went  as  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  ask  for  the  con- 
tinoation  of  the  Saumur  Assembly ;  this  was  refused, 
but  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  at  Sainte  Foix  was 
granted,  and  of  this  he  also  became  a  member,  as  well 
as  of  several  succeeding  assemblies.  Made  pastor  of 
Montaaban,he  also  applied  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
its  college,  and  continued  his  labors  as  preacher  and  pro- 
fessor until  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege 
of  that  city  on  Oct  21, 1621.  His  principal  works  are : 
I^itp^  <fe  la  vocation  des  mimstres  en  VEglise  Reformee 
(LaRochelle,  1598, 8vo);  EpisiolaJestdtica  (Gen.  1599, 
8vo) ;  Confusion  des  disputes  pc^stes  (Gen.  1600, 8vo) ; 
t>itp^a/io  aeholastico4heologica  de  acumenico  pontifice 


(Gen.  1601,  Svo) ;  La  hmiie  de  Babylon  (pt.  i,  1612, 
8vo);  PanstraticB  catholica  sive  controversiarum  de  reli- 
gione  adv.  pontificlos  corpus  (Gen.  1626,  4  vols.  fol. ; 
2d  ed.  Frankf.  ad  M.  1627,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  Corpus  theo- 
lofficunij  sive  Loci  communes  (Gen.  1618,  fol.).  See  Me- 
moir of  Chamier  (Lond.  1852,  8vo).— Haag,  La  France 
protestante^  iii,  317 ;  Bayle,  Dictionary ^  s.  v. 

Chamois,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  at 
Deut.  xix,  5,  of  the  Heb.  *1^.T,  te'mer  (so  called  from 
leaping;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand  the  giraffe^  KOfiri- 
XoirdpdaXiQj  camelopardabts ;  Luther  "elend"  or  e/ib). 
The  enumeration  there  requires  us  to  understand  te- 
mer  to  be  a  clean  ruminant ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mosaic  list  of  clean  animals  would  not  include  such  as 
were  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  at  best  only  known  to  them  from  specimens  seen 
in  £g}'pt,  consisting  of  presents  sent  fh>m  Nubia,  or 
in  pictures  on  the  walls  of  temples.  The  camelopard 
is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa  (comp. 
Strabo.  xvi,  771 ;  xvii,  827 ;  Pliny,  viii,  27),  and  there- 
fore could  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  people  of  Israel 
(see  Michaelis,  Suppl.  iii,  628).  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  elk,  because  that  species  of  deer  never 
appears  further  south  than  Northern  Germany  and  Po- 
land (Cuvier,  A  nim.  Kingd.  i,  876  sq.).  As  to  the  cham- 
ois (Gesenius,  Thes.  i,  420),  though  it  did  exist  in  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  and  is  still  found  in  Central  Asia, 
there  is  no  vestige  of  its  having  at  any  time  frequent- 
ed Libanus  or  any  other  part  of  S}Tia.  Zammer  is 
still  used  in  Persia  and  India  for  any  large  species  of 
ruminants,  particularly  those  of  the  stag  kind.  In 
the  sacred  text,  however,  the  word  zemer  is  not  gener- 
ical,  but  strictly  specific.  AU^  or  "stag,"  is  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  several  Antilopidse,  in  the  same 
verse;  we  must,  therefore,  look  for  an  animal  not 
hitherto  noticed,  and  withal  sufficiently  important  to 
merit  being  named  in  such  an  ordinance.  See  Dbbb  ; 
Goat  ;  Gazelle,  etc. 

The  only  species  that  seems  to  answer  the  condi- 
tions required  is  a  wild  sheep,  still  not  uncommon  in 
the  Mokattam  rocks  near  Cairo,  found  in  Sinai,  and 
eastward  in  the  broken  ridges  of  Stony  Arabia,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  hehsh^  a  slight  muta- 
tion of  the  old  Hebrew  ^bS,  hesch^  or,  rather,  b!l3, 
hebes^  which  is  applied,  indeed,  to  a  domestic  sheep, 
one  that  grazed.  This  animid  is  frequently  repre- 
sented and  hieroglyphically  named  on  Egyptian  mon- 
uments (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii,  19).     It  is  a  fearless 
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climber,  and  secure  on  its  feet,  among  the  sharpest 
and  most  elevated  ridges.  In  stature  the  animal  ex- 
ceeds a  large  domestic  sheep,  though  it  is  not  more 
bulky  of  body.     Instead  of  wool,  it  is  covered  with 
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dose,  fine,  lufoiu  hair :  from  the  throat  to  the  breast,  I 
and  on  the  upper  arms  above  the  knees,  there  is  abun-  | 
dance  of  long,  loose,  reddish  hair,  forming  a  compact 
protection  to  the  knees  and  brisket,  and  indicating 
that  the  habits  of  the  species  require  extraordinary 
defence  -while  sporting  among  the  most  nigged  cliffs 
(see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i^  273  sq. ;  BoeenmOller,  AUerth. 
lY,  ii,  186  sq.).  The  head  and  fkce  are  perfectly  ovine, 
the  eyes  are  bluish,  and  the  horns,  of  a  yellowish  col- 
or, are  set  on  as  in  sheep;  they  rise  obliquely,  and 
are  directed  backward  and  outward,  with  the  points 
bending  downward.  The  tail,  about  nine  inches  long, 
is  heavy  and  round. — Kitto,  s.  y.    See  Aiitelope. 

Chamor.    See  Asa. 

Champaign  0^5t?»  ^<**^'»  deteri),  an  open  or 
uninhabited  district  (Deut  xi,  80).     See  Ababah. 

Champeaux.    See  William  of  Chamfbaux. 

Champion  OiSA,  gibbor'j  1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ;  else- 
where "  mighty  man*').  The  Heb.  phrase  d^San-ttJ'^K, 
ish  hab-bena'yim,  rendered  ** champion**  in  1  Sam.  xvii, 
4,  23,  literally  signifies  a  man  between  the  two,  that  is, 
a  go-between,  an  arbiter,  or  one  who  offers  a  chal- 
lenge, and  appropriately  denotes  the  position  of  Goli- 
ath when  he  stood  up  between  the  Hebrew  and  Phi- 
listine armies.  Single  combats  at  the  head  of  armies 
were  not  unusual  in  ancient  times,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  a  condition  that  the  result  should  determine  the 
national  quarrel.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  the  com- 
bat between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  described  by  Homer. 
A  similar  practice  obtains  in  the  present  day  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs.     See  Single  Combat. 

Cha'^nalUi  (Xavadv)^  a  mode  of  Anglicizing,  or, 
rather,  Griecizing  the  name  Canaan  in  tlie  A.  Y.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (Judith  v,  8,  9, 10 ;  Bar.  iii, 
22 ;  Sus.  66 ;  1  Mace,  ix,  87 ;  Acts  vii,  11 ;  xUi,  19). 

Cha'^nalUiite  (Xavavaioc),  another  form  for  Ca- 

NAANITE  (Judith  V,  16). 

ChanamaL    See  Frost. 

Chancel  (Lat  cxmcefl*,  from  cancer,  a  lattice),  in 
modem  usage,  part  of  a  church  set  off  from  the  rest 
by  a  railing.  See  Cancellus.  Modem  French  writ- 
ers use  the  word  caned  in  its  original  sense  of  a  lat- 
tice or  screen,  as  they  apply  it  to  th»  screen  (tran- 
senna')  which  separates  the  choir  or  side  chapels  from 
the  nave  or  main  body  of  the  church.  In  English 
Protestant  churches  the  term  chancel  is  applied  most- 
ly to  that  part  of  the  smaller  churches  cut  off  from  the 
nave  by  the  cancel,  or,  rather,  the  railing  where  for- 
merly the  cancel  stood.  The  original  term  choir  (q. 
V.)  is  retained  in  the  larger  churches  and  cathedrals. 
The  chancel  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in 
the  administration  of  their  offices  during  divine  ser- 
vice. In  the  German  churches  the  term  "  kanzeT*  is 
applied  to  the  pulpit,  which  projects  from  the  side  of  a 
gallery,  that  all  in  the  church  may  easily  hear. 

**  By  the  rabric  of  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Common  Prayer,  it  is  ordained  that**  the  chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  biave  done  in  times  past,  "that  is  to  say, 
distinguished  frt)m  the  body  of  the  church  in  manner 
aforesaid ;  against  which  distinction  Bucer  and  bishop 
Hooper  (at  the  time  of  the  Reformation)  inveighed  ve- 
hemently, as  tending  only  to  magnify  the  priesthood ; 
but  though  the  king  and  the  Parliament  yielded  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  daily  service  to  be  read  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  if  the  ordinary  thought  fit,  yet  they  would 
,  not  sufier  the  chancel  to  be  taken  away  or  altered.** 
'  See  Bingham,  Oriff.  Ecd.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii;  Hook,  Church 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Guericke,  Mmfuil  of  Antiquities,  p. 
104  (Engl,  transl.). 

ChanoeUor  (DJa-b^a,  heil'-teim'f  Sept  BaXra/x 
and  BaXrdv).  The  originai  word  signifies  a  command- 
er, or  lord  of  the  edicts  or  causes ;  it  was  the  Chaldee 
tide  of  the  Persian  governor  at  Samaria,  but  is  render- 
ed in  our  version  "  chancellor**  (Ezra  iv,  8, 9, 17). 


CHANCELLOR  {Caneellariiu),  a  Uy  officer  who  ia 
Judge  in  a  bishop's  court,  under  his  authority.  "  la  an- 
cient times  bishops  had  jurisdiction  in  particulaT  canaea, 
as  in  marriages,  adultery,  last  wills,  etc.,  which  were 
determined  by  them  in  their  consistory  courts.  But 
when  many  controversies  arose  in  these  and  other 
causes,  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
bbhop  to  interpose  in  every  litigious  matter,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  bishop  to  depute  aome  subordi- 
nate officer,  experienced  both  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  to  determine  those  ecclesiastical  cauaes,  and  this 
was  the  original  of  diocesan  chancellors.  Henry  II 
of  England,  requiring  the  attendance  of  biahojM  in  his 
state  councils,  and  other  public  affairs,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  substitute  chancellors  in  their  room,  to 
dispatch  those  causes  which  were  proper  to  the  bUh- 
op*s  jurisdiction.  In  a  few  years  a  chanceUor  became 
such  a  necessary  officer  to  the  bishop  that  he  was  not 
to  be  without  him ;  for  if  he  would  have  none,  tiie 
archbishop  of  the  province  might  enjoin  him  to  depute 
one,  and  if  he  reAised,  the  archbishop  might  appoint 
one  himself.  The  person  thus  deputed  by  the  bishop 
has  his  authority  from  the  law,  and  his  jurisdiction  b 
not,  like  that  of  a  commiuary,  limited  to  a  certain  place 
and  certain  causes,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole 
diocese,  and  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters ;  not  only  for 
reformation  of  manners,  in  punishment  of  criminals, 
but  in  all  causes  concerning  marriages,  last  wills,  ad- 
ministrations, etc.'*  (Hook,  C?iurch  Dictionary,  a.  v.). 
In  England  the  chancellor  presides  in  the  bishop*s 
court,  and  is  called  his  vicar-general,  as  being  clothed 
with  the  bishop*s  authority.  In  Ireland  the  chancel- 
lor has  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  office  being  executed  by  a  distinct  offi- 
cer, called  the  vicar-general. — Bingham,  Orig,  EcdeM. 
bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  §  5 ;  Marsden,  Churches  and  Sects,  8S1. 

Chandler,  Edward,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Durham, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  about  1650.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  1693  he  became  chaplain 
to  bishop  Lloyd,  of  Lichfield  (afterwards  of  Worces- 
ter), who  gave  him  preferment  in  both  those  cathe* 
drals.  In  1717  Dr.  Chandler  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Lichfield,  frt)m  whence,  in  1730,  he  was  transla- 
ted to  Durham.  He  died  in  London  July  20th,  1750. 
Among  his  writings  are  A  Defence  of  ChristianHyfrom 
the  Prophecies  qfthe  0.  T.,  in  reply  to  Anthony  Col- 
lins (London,  1725,  8vo),  a  work  which  compelled  Col- 
lins to  produce,  in  1727,  his  The  Scheme  of  Literal 
Prophecy  considered,  which  occasioned  a  second  answer 
from  the  bishop,  entitled  A  Vindicaiion  of  the  Defence 
qf  Chnstianity^from  the  Prophecies  oftheO.T,  (Lond. 
1728).  He  also  wrote  EiglU  Occasional  Sermons  ;  the 
Chronological  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Arna]d*s  Eccksi- 
asticvs  ;  and  a  preface  to  Cndworth*s  Immutable  Moral- 
ity.— Rose,  New  Biographical  Dictionary,  vi,  200;  Hook, 
Ecd,  Biography,  iii,  550. 

Chandler,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister,  was  bom  at  Malmesbury  in  1693,  and  com- 
peted his  studies  at  Leyden.  In  1716  he  was  choeen 
minister  to  a  congregation  at  Peckham,  and  during  Ins 
stay  there  was  also  a  bookseller.  In  1718  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and,  about  1726, 
pastor  at  the  latter  place ;  this  last  office  he  held  for- 
ty years.  In  1748  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  May 
8,  1766.  Among  his  numerous  works  are.  Sermons 
published  from  MS.  (Lond.  1768, 4  vftls.  8vo) ;  A  CVitt- 
cal  History  of  David  (Lond.  1766, 2  vols.  8vo);  a  Vim- 
dicqtion  of  the  Christian  BeHgipn  (Lond.  1728, 8  vo) ;  The 
History  of  Persecution  (Lond.  1736,  8vo)  •  Visidication 
of  the  Authority  of  DanieVs  Propheeies  (Lond.  1728; 
8vo);  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Galaticms  emd  Ephe' 
sians  (Lond.  1779,  4to) ;  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  Joel  (Lond.  1735,  4to).  His  apologetical  writingt 
are  still  of  value.     In  theology  he  was  a  semi-Arian. 
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^Biographia  BriiamdcOy  iii,  480 ;  AUibone's  DioUonartf 
tfAutkan,  i,  d66 ;  Rose,  New  Biog,  Did.  vi,  201. 

Chandler,  Thomas  Bradbury,  D.D.,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Woodstfi^k  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1726,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1745.  On  his  return  fh)m  England  in  1751,  be  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  a  mission  at  Elizabethtown  and 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.  In  the  winter  of  176a-4  Wbltefield 
▼isited  Elizabethtown,  and  Mr.  Chandler  refused  him 
his  pulpit  on  the  ground  of  ^*  the  rules  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical policy.*'  In  1766  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Ih  1767  a  controversy  arose  between 
him  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  on  the  subjeot  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  pamphlets  on  both  sides  showed  great 
ability.  The  Revolution  did  not  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  Dr.  Chandler,  and  he  retired  to  England,  where  he 
remained  till  1785,  when  he  returned  to  Elizabeth,  hav- 
ing previously  declined  the  appointment,  of  bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia.  He  died  at  Elizabeth,  June  17th,  1790. 
— Spngue,  Armaltj  v,  137. 

Chandler,  'William  Penn,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent Methodist  preachers  of  his  time,  was  bom  in 
Charles  Co.,  Maryland,  June  22d,  1764.  He  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1797,  and  filled  in  suc- 
ce^Ion  the  most  important  stations  in  the  Church. 
He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1811,  and  located 
in  1813,  returning  to  the  Conference,  however,  in  1822, 
the  year  in  which  he  died.  As  a  Christian  and  a  min- 
ister, Mr.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mark ; 
m  the  pulpit,  the  divine  unction  that  rested  upon  him, 
aud  the  evangelical  energy  of  his  sermons,  gave  emi- 
nent success  to  his  labors  (^Minutes  qf  Conferences^  i, 
402).  Boehm  styles  him  "one  of  the  most  powerM 
ministers  that  ever  wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit." 
In  May,  1820,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  visited 
the  West  Indies  in  hope  of  benefit,  but  returned  no 
better,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8th,  1822.— Ste- 
vens, ffisL  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  iii,  409-413 ;  Sprague, 
Atmals,  vii,  287;  Boehm,  Reminiscenoes  of  MethoditTH, 
chap.  XV ;  Ware,  Autobiogrc^pky, 
Change  of  Raiment.  See  Gabmeitt. 
Changer  of  Money,  or  Money-chakoer  (xrep- 
ftanoTTjCi  John  ii,  14 ;  icoXXujSmtt^C,  Matt,  xxi,  12 ; 
Mark  xl,  15 ;  John  ii,  15).  When  Judaea  became  a 
province  of  Rome,  the  Jews  were  required  to  pay  taxes 
in  Roman  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  the  annual 
tribute  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  half 
shekelof  Jewish  currency.  See  Tax.  To  exchange 
these,  one  for  the  other,  was  the  business  of  the  mon- 
ey-changers, like  the  business  of  modem  brokers.  To 
obtain  custom,  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  outer 
courts  of  the  Temple,  the  places  of  general  resort  for 
strangers  from  every  part  of  Judaa,  and  their  oppress- 
ive and  fraudulent  practices  probably  justified  the  al- 
lusion of  our  Saviour  to  "  a  den  of  thieves."  Perhaps 
they  were  also  (like  the  rpaTrt^c'roi,  "exchangers") 
accustomed  to  pay  and  receive  interest  on  loans,  and 
this  practice  is  recognised  in  Matt,  xxi,  12 ;  xxv,  16, 
27;  John  ii,  14.  At  the  present  day,  in  Oriental  cit- 
ies, money-changers  are  found  in  the  most  public 
plsces,  sitting  at  little  tables  covered  with  coins.     See 

MOHET. 

Channel,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  cer- 
tain passages  of  two  Heb.  words:  p'^BK,  aphih\ 
the  M  of  a  brook  (2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  PaL^xviii,  15; 
laa,  viii,  7 ;  elsewhere  "  stream,"  "  river,"  etc.) ;  and 
nbaa,  thihbo'lttk,  a  ttream  (Isa.  xxvii,  12 ;  "  flood," 
Pta.Uix,2,15). 

Channing,  William  Ellebt,  D.D.,  an  emhient 
Unitarian  divine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  New- 
port, Bhode  Island,  April  7th,  1780;  entered  Harvard 
Univergity  in  his  14th  year;  graduated  at  the  age  of 
18;  spent  a  part  of  the  ensuing  two  years  as  a  private 
tator  in  Bichmond,  Va. ;  returned  to  Cambridge  as  re- 
gent (a  subordinate  office)  in  1801 ;  was  settled  as  pas- 


tor of  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  June,  1808$ 
visited  Europe  in  1822 ;  began  his  celebrated  essays  on 
Milton,  Napoleon,  and  F6n61on,  which  distinguish  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career,  proper,  in  1826; 
visited  the  West  Indies  in  1830 ;  oonunenced  his  anti- 
sUvery  labors  in  1835 ;  and  died  Oct.  2, 1842. 

To  the  American  community  in  general  Channing  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  theologian,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  his  fiime  is  chiefly  that  of  a  literary 
man  and  a  philanthropist.  The  common  impression 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Unitarian  movement  in 
this  country  is  false.  By  the  publication  of  his  cele- 
brated sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  Bal- 
timore, in  1819,  the  doctrinal  position  of  Unitarianism 
was  more  generally  made  known  in  the  American  com^ 
munity  than  at  any  former  date.  By  this  accident,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  by  the.&ct  that  his  literary  repu- 
tation elevated  him  above  all  others  engaged  in  the 
movement,  he  became  recognised  as  its  head,  although 
it  could  boast  of  earlier  advocates  and  abler  polem- 
ics. He  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  classed  with  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Locke,  as  a  high  Arian,  than  with  Priest- 
ley, Belsham,  and  the  Sodnians  generally.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  his  biographers  "  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
Universal  of  the  lovers  of  God  and  lovers  of  Man." 
But  he  himself  says  that  "  he  had  long  ceased  to  at- 
tach any  importance  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  Christ, 
or  to  believe  in  the  Trinity ;  that  the  idea  of  Christ's 
death  being  a  satisfaction  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  that  evil  spirits  have  no  existence,  Satan 
being  merely  a  figurative  personation  of  moral  evil." 
Still,  according  to  his  peculiar  views  of  religious  faith 
and  duty.  Dr.  Channing  was  a  devout  and  serious  man, 
who  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  was  accustomed  habitually  to  view  all 
things  in  connection  with  eternity.   ' 

With  Unitarianism  as  a  system  or  movement,  he 
unquestionably  did  not  feel  satisfied  in  his  later  years. 
In  1887  he  wrote  as  follows :  ''  I  feel  that  among  lib- 
eral Christians  the  preaching  has  been  too  vague,  has 
wanted  unity,  has  scattered  attention  too  much."  In 
1889  he  thus  expresses  himself:  **  I  would  that  I  could 
look  to  Unitarianism  with  more  hope.  But  this  sys- 
tem was,  at  its  recent  revival,  a  protest  of  the  unden 
standing  against  absurd  dogmas,  rather  than  the  work 
of  deep  religious  principle,  and  was  early  paralyzed  by 
the  mixture  of  a  material  philosophy,  and  fell  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  scholars  and  political  reformers ;  and 
the  consequence  is  a  want  of  vitality  and  force,  which 
gives  us  but'little  hope  of  its  accomplishing  much  un- 
der its  present  auspices  or  in  its  present  form." 

As  a  preacher  Channing  was  pre-eminent,  though  he 
had  very  few  natural  oratorical  qualities.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  pulpit  was  not  commanding ;  he  was  small 
in  stature,  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  enveloped  in  a 
superabundance  of  dothing;  his  cheeks  were  sunken,' 
his  eye  hollow,  and  his  voice  feeble,  though  remarkably 
flexible.  He  generally  read  his  discourses.  Through- 
out his  long  ministry  he  was  the  most  popular  preach- 
er in  Boston.  In  philanthropic  enterprise  he  was  the 
Chalmer;^  of  America.  His  journals  contain  *'long 
lists"  ot  plans  "for  public  works,  benevolent .opera^ 
tions,  special  reforms."  These  plans  indude,  "Asso- 
ciations among  Mechanics,"  a  "  Work  to  be  written 
on  ardent  Spirits,"  "Fire  Clubs,"  "Poor-houses," 
"Female  Employment  Societies,"  "Provisions  of 
Wood  on  a  large  Scale,"  "  Bake-houses  for  the  Poor," 
"Associations  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick,  Old,  Debt- 
ors," "  Societies  for  the  Advice  of  Emigrants,  for  the 
Reformation  of  Prostitutes,  the  Improvement  of  Afri- 
cans," etc.  His  liberality  was  not  absorbed  in  detfie- 
ing  plans  of  good,  but  his  personal  charities  were  great. 
His  latest  and  maturest  strength  was  devoted  to  the 
discnssion  of  American  slavery,  and  no  writer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  more  candor  or  more  impress- 
ive eloquence.  His  literary  reputation,  especially  in 
England,  was  scarcely  parallded  by  that  of  any  other 
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American  snthor  of  bis  time.  He  possessed  the  best  i  sing),  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  endowment  to  pro- 
elements  of  immediate  success  as  a  writer — a  poetic  |  vide  for  the  chanting  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
temperament,  and  a  style  of  remarkable  transparency  .  souls  of  the  founders.  Money  was  often  left  also  for 
and  power.  The  greatest  faults  of  his  style  are  repe-  the  building  of  a  chapel  in  which  the  masses  were  to 
tition  and  expansion,  the  fine  gold  being  often  beaten  be  chantft,  and  hence  the  term  was  applied  also  to 
out  into  very  thin  leaf.  Channing^s  works  were  re-  '  such  chapels.  They  were  sometimes  buHt  in  or  near 
viewed  by  Macaulay  inthe  Edinburgh  Review  (volAxix,  |  a  church,  but  more  usually  were  attached  to  an  abbey 
p.  214),  and  a  graphic  sketch  of  him  is  given  by  Ste-  ;  or  monastery,  and  were  frequently  very  richly  deco- 
vens  in  the  Methodist  Quarierly  Review  (Jan.  1849,  art.  j  rated. 


iv),  from  which  the  present  article  is  condensed.  His 
Works  have  been  published  in  Boston  in  6  vols.  12mo 
(reprinted  in  England).  Many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  German  (Berlin,  1850-55),  also  into 
French,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  by 
Laboulaye.— ^lfemotr«  and  Correspondence  ofChanning 
(Bost.  1848,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  Ware,  American  Unitarian 
Biography y  ii,  139;  Sprague,  UniUur.  Pulpit,  860  sq. ; 
British  Quarierly,  Nov.  1848,  art  i ;  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Review,  i,  804 ;  N.  American  Review,  xli,  866 ; 
Democratic  Review  (Bancroft),  xii,  624;  Westminster 
Review  (J.  Martineau),  1,  817 ;  Edinburgh  Review,  Ixiz, 
214;  Allibone,  Diet,  qf' Authors,  i,  367. 

Chaimuiise'tia  (XavowaXoQ),  given  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
48)  as  a  person,  several  of  whose  **  sons"  (there  named) 
were  among  the  priests  or  Levites  secured  by  Ezra  to 
accompany  his  party  to  Jerusalem ;  corresponding  ap- 
parenUy  to  Merari  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  19). 

Chant  (I3^B,parai',  to  chatter,  spoken  contemptu- 
onsly;  Sept.  iiriKparkoi)  occurs  only  in  Amos  vi,  5, 
where  the  passage,  **  That  chant  to  the  sound  of  the 
viol,"  may  be  rendered,  "That  sing  to  the  sound  of 
the  harp."  The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  read, 
**who  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  psaltery;*'  and  the 
margin  of  our  version  gives  '*quaver."  Josephus  in- 
forms us  that  the  instrument  here  termed  nebel  was  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  carried  in  the  hand.  In  the 
paintings  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes  we  find  play- 
ers on  the  harp  in  the  act  of  singing  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  music.  (See  the  cut  below.)  Similar  scenes 
are  depicted  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  See  Music. 
Both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  musical  in- 
struments were  chiefly  played  upon  by  women :  the 
Psalmist,  describing  a  musical  procession,  says,  *'The 
singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments  follow- 
ed after ;  among  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with 
timbrels"  (Psa.  Ixviii,  25).     See  Harp. 

CHANT  {cantus,  a  song),  the  word  employed  in  the 
early  Church  to  designate  the  vocal  music  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  term  was  applied,  later,  to  special 
tunes  adapted  to  prose;  e.  g.  the  Ambrosian,  estab- 
lished by  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  Gregorian,  introduced 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  established  schools  of 
chanters,  and  corrected  the  Church  music  This,  at 
first,  was  called  the  Roman  song;  afterwards  the  j^/am 
song,  as  the  choir  and  people  sing  in  unison.  In  mod- 
em liturgical  worship,  the  word  designates  the  musical 


Ancient  Egyptians  (men  and  women)  singing  to  the  liarp,  Lyre,  and  double  i^pe. 


Chanuca.    See  Dedication  (Feast  of). 

Chaos,  a  term  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology, 
according  to  which  Chaos  was  the  first  exbtence  and 
the  origin  of  all  subsequent  forms  of  being  (Hesiod, 
Theogon.  116 ;  Ovid,  Metnmorph,  i,  6).  The  word  it- 
self (in  Gr.  x^oc«  immeasurable  «pare)  signifies  the  vart 
void,  or  the  confused  mass  of  elements  from  which  it 
was  supposed  by  the  ancient  philosophers  that  the  world 
was  formed.'  It  has  been  employed  in  later  times  to 
denote  the  unformed  mass  of  primeval  matter  described 
by  the  sacred  historian  in  Gen.  i,  2,  corresponding  to 
the  Heb.  words  WP\,  to'hu,  and  sipa,  ho'hu,  a  watU 
void,  a  desert,  a  waste  soKtude,  rendered  in  the  SepL 
aoparoc  i^ot  aKaraaKtvaoroq,  invisible  and  without  or- 
der.  These  two  words,  combined  for  the  sake  of  the 
paronomasia  into  the  phrase  ^inb^  AiVP\,  in  which  the 
repetition  of  similar  terms  is  a  Hebrew  method  of  des- 
ignating intensity  or  superlativeness,  signify  simply 
utter  desolation. 

The  description  which  Ovid  (1.  c.)  gives  of  Chaos 
itself,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  world  from  the  cha- 
otic mass,  is  very  remarkable.  The  following  is  a  lit- 
eral version : 

Ere  Bea,  or  land,  or  eky,  that  covers  all. 
Existed,  over  all  of  nature's  round 
One  face  there  was,  which  men  have  Chaoa  named — 
A  rude,  uufathomed  mass^  with  naught  save  weight; 
And  here  were  heaped  the  Jarring  elements 
Of  ill-connected  things.    No  sun  as  yet 
His  rays  afforded  to  the  world ;  the  noon 
Filled  not  afresh  her  horns  hy  monthly  growth ; 
Nor  hung  the  globe  in  circumambient  air. 
Poised  by  Its  balanced  weight ;  nor  had  the  raa 
Reached  fortli  its  arms  along  the  dii«iant  Fhore. 
Where'er  was  earth,  there  also  sea  and  air; 
No  land  to  stand  upon,  no  wave  to  swim, 
And  rayless  air.    Nothing  preserved  its  form : 
Each  thing  opposed  the  ret<t;  since  in  one  franie 
The  cold  with  hot  things  fought,  the  moist  with  dry. 
The  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  things. 
This  strife  the  God  and  kindlif  Nature  quelled^ 
By  cleaving  sky  from  land,  and  land  from  sea. 
And  parting  liquid  sky  from  thicker  air. 
These  thus  evolved  and  from  the  blind  mass  drawn, 
Disjoined  in  space,  were  tied  in  friendly  peace : 
The  fiery  force  of  heaven's  weightless  arch 
I.^ped  forth,  and  chose  Uie  topmost  point  its  seat; 
The  air  comes  next  in  gravity  and  place; 
Tlie  denser  earth  drags  down  the  bulky  parts. 
Crushed  with  its  weight ;  the  water,  flowing  round. 
The  outskirts  held,  and  bound  the  orb  entire. 

'*  This  statement  bears  so  many  striking  resemblances 
to  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  that  oue 
can  scarcely  fail  to  re- 
gard it  as  having  been 
derived  by  tradition 
from  the  same  source. 
There  is,  however,  this 
great  diflference  b^ 
tween  the  scriptural 
and  the  heathen  cos- 
mogonies —  that  the 
former  sets  out  with 
the  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  the  unfcomed 


performance  of  all  those  parts  of  a  prose  liturgy  which  mass  was  the  creation  of  God ;  while  the  latter  speaks 

are  permitted  to  be  sung  or  recited  in  a  musical  tone,  of  it  as  the  already  existing  materials  out  of  which  he 

In  a  wider  sense,  it  is  used  to  denote  those  forms  of  formed  the  world,  or  even  as  itself  the  cause  and  author 

sacred  music  in  which  prose  (e.  g.  passages  of  Scrip-  of  all  things.     Most  interpreters,  who  have  been  igno- 

tare)  is  sung  in  simple  harmonies.     See  Music.  rant  of  geological  phenomena,  have  at  once  decided  that 

Chantry  (old  French  chanterie,  from  chanter,  to  the  chaos  ofwhich  Moses  speaks  was  the  form  in  which 
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mstter  wb  fint  created.  Some  have  eren  declared 
thftt  there  cannot  have  been  any  each  interval  as  we 
have  spoken  of  (Prot  Stoart,  in  Bib,  Rq)o$.  No.  xxi, 
Jan.  1836).  Bat,  on  the  other  liand,  the  world  gives 
mtiinatlons,  in  the  rocks  which  compose  its  crust,  of 
Tirioiis  and  long-continued  changes  both  of  condition 
and  of  inhabitants.  Hence  we  conclude :  (1)  that  the 
world  baa  existed  daring  some  long  period  before  the 
Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six  days ;  (2)  that  daring 
that  period  it  was  the  abode  of  animals  differing  in  or- 
ganization and  structure  from  those  now  found  on  its 
sur&ce ;  and  (3)  tliat  it  has  been  exposed  to  various 
convulsions  and  reorganizations,  more  or  less  generaL 
A  favorite  mode  of  explaining  the  Mosaic  account,  a 
few  years  back,  was  to  take  tiie  six  days  of  creation 
for  unlimited  periods,  during  which  the  changes  we 
are  speaking  of  took  place.  This  ground  has,  how- 
ever, been  almost  completely  abandoned,  both  because 
the  account,  so  understood,  does  not  agree  with  the 
physical  phenomena,  and  because  such  an  interprets^ 
tion  Is,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  admissible  on  exegeti- 
cal  principles.  The  first  sentence  of  the  inspired  rec- 
ord may  liierefore  be  regarded  as  the  majestic  declara- 
tion of  a  fiict,  which  the  world  had  lost  sight  of,  but 
which  it  deeply  concerned  men  to  know.  What  oc- 
curred subsequently,  untU  the  earth  was  to  be  ftimisli- 
ed  for  the  abode  of  man,  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  the 
written  word,  but  from  the  memorials,  engraven  on  the 
tablets  of  the  world  itself.  The  succeeding  verse  of 
the  Mosaic  account  then  relates  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or 
conAisioQ,  into  which  the  world  was  thrown  immedi- 
ately before  the  last  reorganization  of  it  Nor  is  such 
a  chaos  opposed  to  geological  phenomena,  which  plain- 
ly tell  of  *  critical  periods'  and  of  'revolutions  of  or- 
ganic  life*  (Phillips's  Geology,  in  Cab.  Cyclop,  ii,  264). 
Whether  the  chaos  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was 
aniversal,  or  was  confined  to  those  regions  which 
formed  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  is  a  distinct 
qoestion.  The  latter  supposition  has  beien  adopted  by 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  lectures  On  the  RelaHon  between 
the  k^  8cripture$  and  some  Part»  of  Geological  Science, 
To  these  lectures,  as  well  as  to  the  articles  by  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  in  the  Biblieal  Sepontoty  (Nos.  17, 18,  20, 
and  22),  and  to  various  papers  which  have  appeared  at 
diflferent  times  in  the  Christian  Obterver,  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  friUer  discussion  of  this  and  kindred 
questions"  (Kitto,  Cychp.  s.  v.).  The  difficulty  ad- 
vanoed  by  some  that  geology  (q.  v.)  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  any  such  total  break  in  the  chain  of  organized 
beings  as  is  implied  in  a  chaotic  condition  of  the  globe 
just  prior  to  man's  introduction  upon  it,  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  ^nth ;  fbr  although  the  roclcy  tablets  of 
the  earth's  crust  do  indeed  exhibit  a  continued  series 
of  organized  life,  yet  they  also  record  great  changes 
of  species,  and  even  wholesale  demolitions  of  imperfect 
ofders,  not  now  extant,  while  they  contain  few,  if  any, 
specimens  identifiable  with  those  that  inhabit  tiie  pres- 
ent surface  of  our  planet.  See  also  Hitchcock's  JUHg- 
im  of  Geology  (Boston,  1856).    See  Creation. 

Chapel  (ttJ^JJPt  »wWaaft',  hofy  place),  a  general 
name  for  a  tanctuary  (as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered)  or 
place  of  worship,  occurs  in  Amos  vii,  18,  where  Bethel 
is  called  "the  king's  chapel"  by  one  of  the  idol  priests, 
because  there  the  kings  of  Israel  paid  idolatrous  wor- 
ship  to  the  golden  calves.  In  1  Mace,  i,  47,  the  Greek 
wQtd  is  f i?wXf  lov,  and  in  2  Mace,  x,  2 ;  xi,  3,  rifuvoe ; 
both  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

Chapel  (Lat.  capeUa,  a  little  cloak  or  hood).  The 
kings  of  France  are  said  to  have  preserved  a  piece  of 
the  cloak  of  St.  Martin  in  a  little  church,  and  to  have 
taken  it  with  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  tent  or 
church  containing  this  capeila  hence  received  its  name. 
The  term  was  afterward  applied  to  all  small  churches, 
^  especially  to  the  side  rooms  or  chapels  added  to  the 
^  usles  of  a  church,  and  which  were  separately  ded- 
icated, usually  to  the  service  of  some  saint.  Before 
II.— O 


the  Beformatkm  nearly  all  castles,  manin^honsee,  conrt- 
houses,  aqd  religious  or  charitable  establishments  had 
such  chapels.  These  had  not  the  right  of  sepulture, 
nor  of  sacramental  services. 

The  term  chapel  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
sets  of  vessels  or  the  vestments  necessary  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  church  services.  It  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  a  choir  of  singers ;  also  to  a  printer's  work- 
house, or  a  body  of  printers,  because  printing  in  Eng- 
land was  first  carried  on  in  a  chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

In  Sngland  the  word  is  now  used  to  denote,  1.  Do- 
mestic chapels,  built  by  noblemen  for  private  worship 
in  their  families ;  2.  College  chapels,  attached  to  col- 
leges ;  8.  Chapels  of  ease,  built  for  the  use  of  parish- 
ioners who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  frx>m  the  parish 
church ;  4.  Parochial  chapels,  which  differ  from  chap- 
els of  ease  on  account  of  their  having  a  permanent 
minister  or  incumbent,  though  they  are  in  some  de- 
gree dependent  upon  the  mother  church ;  5.  Free  chap- 
els, such  as  were  founded  by  kings  of  England,  and 
made  exempt  from  episcopal  Jurisdiction ;  6.  Chapels 
which  adjoin  to  any  part  of  the  church ;  such  were 
formerly  built  by  persons  of  consideration  as  burial- 
places.  In  the  great  Roman  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
Europe  side-chapels  are  commonly  fitted  up  for  prayer, 
with  an  altar  and  the  other  necessary  appendages. 

The  Methodists  and  Dissenters  in  England  cfdl  their 
churches  chapels,  and  this  erroneous  use  of  the  word 
has  crept  somewhat  into  use  in  America. 

Chapelle  ardente,  a  peculiar  ceremony  in  the 
Roman  Church  in  connection  with  the  masses  for  the 
dead.  The  ck  peUe  is  a  small  tent  in  which  the  corpse 
is  laid,  and  is  odled  ardente  in  allusion  to  the  lights 
placed  round  the  catafalque.  Incense  is  burned,  holy 
water  is  sprinkled,  prayers  are  chanted,  and  absolu- 
tion is  given,  ending  with  reqtdetcat  in  pace. — ^Eadie, 
EccL  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

ChapharpeiSBh.    See  Mole. 

Chapin,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  about  1764. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1788,  and  in  1791  became  tu- 
tor in  the  same  college,  where  he  remained  until  March, 
1794,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  at  Rocky  Hill.  He  . 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Conn.  Miss.  Soc.,  and  one  of  the 
five  organizers  of  the  **  American  Board  of  Commis^ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions."  He  was  a  strong  ad-* 
vocate  of  the  principle  of  *  *  total  abstinence."  He  waft 
made  D.D.  by  Union  College  in  1816.  He  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  in  1847,  and  died  March  16, 1851. 
He  published  several  sermons  on  funeral  and  other 
occasions. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  ii,  828. 

Chapin,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  wan 
bom  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1778.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1804,  and  in  1805  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
fh>m  whence  he  removed,  in  Nov.  1809,  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  Here  he 
remained  nine  years,  but,  on  Account  of  a  change  in 
his  views  oonceming  baptism,  he  was  discharged  Nov. 
18, 1818,  and  the  same  month  he  was  received  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  the  fall  of  1819  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  North  Tar- 
month,  Me.,  where  he  was  greatiy  esteemed.  In  1822 
he  was  made  D.D.  by. Brown  University.  In  1828  he 
became  profSsssor  of  Theology  at  Waterville  College, 
Me.,  and  remained  there  until  his  appointment  as  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  was  inaugurated  in  March,  1829,  and  labored  fe.* 
twelve  years  with  unflagging  zeal  and  energy.  In 
consequence  of  growing  hifirmities  he  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1841,  and  retired  to  a  small  farm  near 
Washington,  where  he  died  Oct  1st,  1845.  Dr.  Chapin 
published  a  pamphlet  on  Baptism  in  1819,  and  a  num- 
ber of  occasionid  sermons,  addresses,  eto. — Sprague, 
Annalt,  vi,  673. 
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Chapiter  (fivhf  rofA,  head,  as  H  !■  nmiallj  render- 
ed ;  bat  in  the  acoonnt  of  the  Temple  it  if  iranelated 
*'top,"  as  1  Kings  yli,  16,  etc.),  or  CAPrrA^  as  it  is 
called  in  modem  architecture,  is  the  upper  or  oma-  i 
mental  part  of  a  column  (Exod.  xxri,  88 ;  xxxyiii,  17,  | 
19, 28),  in  which  passages  those  of  the  Tabemade  are  ' 
spoken  of  as  being  overlaid  with  gold.  See  Tabeb-  j 
KACIJE.  In  1  Kings,  vii,  19,  the  chapiters  on  the  tops 
of  the  pillars  were  formed  of  "Illy  work."  Soe  Ja- 
OHiir.  By  comparing  these  descriptions  with  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  temples  In  Egypt,  we  find  that  it  was 
the  practice  to  gild  and  paint  the  columns  of  Various 
colors.  The  io^  or  lUy  ornament  was  also  a  &vorite 
in  Egyptian  architecture.  See  Pillab.  A  more  dis- 
tinctive term  thus  rendered  is  H^ac  {Ue'phdk,  literally 
something  overkaSy,  which  occurs  in  2  Ctiron.  iii,  16, 
evidently  in  this  sense.  In  all  other  passages  the 
Heb.  word  thus  rendered  is  the  specific  one  H'^tn's 
(hoihe'rttk,  literally  a  cor<me£),  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Sanctuary  was  of  brass,  and  in  some  instances  dec- 
orated with  artificial  pomegranates  (Jer.  lli,  22).  See 
ABCHrrBCTVBB.  "  The  prevalent  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
term  is  the  roumdntii  of  the  fbrms  which  charaoteiized 
the  capitals  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  columns 
(FQrs^  Eebr,  WM.  p.  648).  The  hotkenUt  consisted 
of  two  portions,  the  crown  or  ledge  (in  which  sense  it 
is  applied  to  the  laver  [q.  v.],  1  Kings  vii,  81),  and  the 
'  pommel*  or  turban-shaped  bowl  beneath  (Tl^S).  Ac- 
cordhig  to  R.  Levi  ben-Gershom,  this  chapiter  rather 
resembled  a  pair  of  crowns  or  caps,  so  joined  as  to  form 
an  oval  figure  of  five  cubits  high,  bulging  out  all 
around  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  column  which  it  sur- 
mounted, not  unlike,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  truncated 
lotus-bud  capitals  of  the  grand  pillars  of  the  Memnon- 
inm,  Thebes  (see  Frith's  Egypt  and  Paieitine  Photo- 
graphed,  vol.  i,  pi.  85).  Lightfoot,  who  adopts  6er- 
shom's  view  (Ducriptio  Tempiy  xiii,  2, 8),  reconciles  the 
discrepancy  between  1  Kings  vii,  16,  and  2  Kings  xxv, 
17,  as  to  the  height  of  the  chapiters,  by  observing  that 
the  three  cubits  contained  the  sculpture  or  "  wreathen- 
irork"  mentioned  in, the  same  verse,  whereas  the  oth- 
er passage  included  two  belte  or  necks  of  plain  space 
of  two  more  cubits  below  the  ornamental  portion.  The 
chapiters  were  festooned  with  *  nets  of  checker-work 
and  wreaths  of  chain-work,*  with  sculptured  *  pome- 
granates,* forming  an  ornate  group  similar  to  that 
which  still  adorns  the  columns  of  the  beautiful  temple 
ruins  of  Wady  Kardassy  in  KubU  (Frith,  U,  pL  4). 
Lightfbot  (ui  tuprd)  translates  thus :  '  The  chapiters 
upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  possessed  lily-work  of  four 
cubits  over  the  porch,'  and  supposes  that  the  lily-work 
surrounded  the  column  under  and  not  around  the  chap- 
iter ;  the  lily-leaf  not  enveloping  the  chapiter,  which 
had  its  ornaments  already,  but  curving  laterally  over 
the  space  of  the  porch,  and  occupying  four  cubits  of 
the  column  below  the  chapiter.  The  more  natural 
view,  however,  is  that  the  lily-leaves  or  lotus  orna- 
ments formed  the  capital  itself.  A  vast  amount  of 
learned  information,  from  ancient  and  modem  sources, 
is  accumulated  on  the  subject  in  Plesken's  Disaertaiio 
PhUdogica  de  Cobtmnis  ^Eneit  (Vitemb.  1719)*'  (Kitto, 
s.  v.).    See  Column. 

Chaplain  {papeOamuy,  a  person  who  performs  di- 
vine service  in  a  capeUa  (chapel).  The  position  of  the 
chaplain  was  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the  capeUa, 
which  either  denotes  a  church  without  parochial  righto, 
an  oratory,  a  sanctuary,  or  even  a  part  (altar,  ete.)  of  a 
particular  church.  See  Chapel.  Thus  the  chaplain 
was  sometimes  the  assistant  of  a  parish  priest;  some- 
times even  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The 
**royal  or  palace  chaplains"  (capetkadregUoTpakOiim) 
Qsually  received  large  privileges  from  the  popes.  At 
the  head  of  the  army  chaplains  (capdUmi  mUUum)  was 
a  chaplain  general  (Capelkmue  major  regiue),  to  whom 
nsually  extraordinary  faculties  were  transferred.  There 


also  special  diaplsJns  hi  the  eastles  of  i 
and  in  the  bouses  of  wealthy  dtiaens.  The  ***»*p1fim 
of  the  bishops  usually  served  as  their  secretaries.  Iht 
chaplains  attached  to  the  papal  court  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  titular  chaplains  (copeflaiw  komorarii), 
chaplains  assisting  at  the  pontifical  ceremoiiies  (cer«. 
ffMNMarM),  and  chaplains  employed  as  private  secreta- 
ries of  the  pope  (capeUam  eecreti).  Ghaphuns  were 
also  commonly  appointed  for  the  religioos  eerviees  in 
monasteries,  hospitals,  and  other  eodesiaatical  instita- 
tions ;  but  the  most  common  employment  of  chaplaixu 
in  the  Church  of  Borne  soon  became,  and  still  is,  Mr- 
vice  at  non-parochial  churches  and  sanctuaries,  or  si 
assistante  of  the  parish  priesto  at  large  churches  re- 
quiring the  services  of  more  than  one  clergyman. 

In  many  of  the  Protestant  churches  the  name  chap- 
lain was  for  a  long  time  retained  fbr  the  assistant  cler- 
gymen at  large  churches,  but  this  use  has  gndnaBr 
disappeared,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  a  fiew 
places,  especially  in  Hungary.  It  is  need  in  moden 
times  as  the  title  of  court  preachers,  of  preachers  ap- 
pointed for  the  chapels  of  ambassadors  or  fior  private 
chapels,  and  more  commonly  for  clergymen  app<Mnted 
exdusively  to  minister  in  the  army  or  navy  (armr 
and  navy  chaplains).  *'  In  England  there  are  48  chap- 
lains to  the  khig,  who  wait  four  each  month,  preach  ia 
the  chapel,  read  the  service  to  the  Dunily,  and  to  the 
king  in  his  private  eratoiy,  and  say  grace  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  derk  of  the  doset.  WhOe  in  waiting 
they  have  a  table  and  attendance,  but  no  salary.  Is 
Soifcland  the  king  has  six  chaplafais,  with  a  salaiT  of 
£60  each ;  three  of  them  having,  in  addition,  the  dean- 
ery of  the  chapd  royal  divided  between  them,  makizig 
up  above  £100  to  each.  Their  only  duty  at  present  b 
to  say  prayers  at  the  election  of  peers  fbr  Scotland  to 
sit  in  Parliament"  (Budc,  Theological  Didumarg,  a.  v.). 
In  England,  **when  the  system  of  army  chaplaim; 
was  remodelled  in  1796,  a  dkaplam-general  was  ap- 
pointed: this  office  was  abolished  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  greai 
war,  but  revived  by  BIr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  1846.  The 
chaplain-general,  who  receives  £1000  per  annum,  has 
duties  partaking  somewhat  of  those  of  an  archdeacon. 
He  assisto  the  War  Office  in  sdecting  chaplains,  and 
in  regulating  the  religious  matters  of  the  army.  Bh 
office  forms  one  of  the  17  departments  under  the  new 
organisation  of  the  War  Office.  There  are  about  80 
chaplains  on  the  staff,  besides  assistant  dergymen  and 
chapd  derks.  The  commissioned  chaplains  receirc 
fh>m  16t.  to  28f .  per  day,  and  there  are  always  sods 
on  half  pay,  whUe  the  assistant  clergymen  receire  from 
£200  to  £400  a  year.  The  whole  expenditare  for 
commisUoned  chaplains,  assistant  derg3rmen,  chapel- 
clerks,  and  church  and  chapd  books,  figures  fai  ikf 
Army  Estimates  for  1860-61  at  about  £45,000.  In 
the  navy  every  ship  in  commission,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding fifth-rates,  has  a  chaplain.  The  Navy  Esti- 
mates (1860-^)  provide  fbr  99  commissioned  diap- 
lains,  at  stipends  varying  from  £160  to  £255  per  an- 
num ;  9  others  in  district  guard-ships,  at  average  sti- 
pends of  about  £175 ;  and  66  on  half-pay,  at  5*.  to  Kk 
per  day.  The  chaplains  perform  diivine  service  at 
stated  times  on  shipboard,  visit  the  dck  sailors,  and  as- 
sist in  maintaining  moral  discipline  among  the  crew" 
(Chambers,  Encgchp,  s.  v.). 

In  the  United  States  the  national  government  has 
not  only  army  and  navy  chaplains,  but  also  chaplains 
for  both  houses.  Senate  and  Representatives.  Many 
of  the  state  Legislatures  have  chaplains  also. 

Chaplet  (French  chapel^  a  string  of  heads,  er 
other  materid,  used  by  Bomanisto  hi  counting  the 
numbw  of  thehr  prayers.  It  is  more  oommonly  called 
the  Rosary  (q.  v.). 

ChapllJi,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  dIb- 
ister,  and  native  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  was  bom  Dec  M, 
1748.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1772,  and  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  same  college  in  1817.    He  was  ordained 
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ptftor  aft  GrotoB,  Jan.  1, 1778,  aad  remained  in  the 
same  diazge  tot  fifty  yean.  His  great  piety  and  de- 
cision of  character  gave  him  great  influence  in  the 
stofmy  times  of  the  Revohition,  and  hie  long  ministry 
was  acceptable  and  osefal,  until,  toward  the  close  of 
his  Ufe,  part  of  his  congregation  chose  a  Unitarian 
mmister.  He  died  in  peace  in  1881. — Spragne,  An- 
iia^S,150. 

ChapHn,  Jaiemiab,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  boni  at  Georgetown  (then  Rowley),  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1776;  gradnated  at  Brown  UniTecsity  in  1799,  and 
took  clmige  of  the  Baptist  Cborch  in  Danrers,  Ifass., 
tbont  1802.  In  1817  he  became  principal  of  a  theo- 
logical school  in  Waterville,  Me.,  of  which,  after  its 
bdng  chartered  as  WatenrOle  College  in  1820,  he 
was  dected  President  He  held  the  office  thirteen 
years  with  great  socoess.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the 
College  of  Sooth  GaroUna  in  1819.  In  1888  he  resign- 
ed the  presidency  of  the  college,  and,  after  preaching 
for  some  time  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  and  at  Willington, 
CouL,  finally  settled  at  Hamilton,  N.  T.,  where  he 
died  suddenly,  May  7th,  1841.  Dr.  Chaplin  published 
The  Enmmg  ofLiJe;  or^  Idgkt  and  Comfort  awidti  the 
Skadotot  tfdecUftmg  Tears.-Spnfi^e,  Atmalty  vi,  468 ; 
Pfttdson,  jEWc^  on  Dr.  CftoplM,  Boston,  1848. 

Chaplin,  Jonathan  R,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1789,  was  convert- 
ed in  1880,  and  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  the 
Oliio  Conference  in  1834.  He  was  three  years  principal 
of  Norwalk  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  then  remained  in  the 
itinerant  work  in  Ohio  till  1840,  when  he  removed  to 
the  Michigan  Conference,  and  was  made  principal  of 
White  Pigeon  branch  of  the  Michigan  University. 
Here  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1846.  While 
young  he  studied  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
during  the  war  of  1812  was  aid-de-camp  to  (General 
Porter.  Soon  after  the  peace  he  settled  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  where  he  practiced  law  till  his  conversion.  In 
the  cause  of  education  he  was  of  lasting  service  and 
benefit  to  the  Church  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  His 
care  of  the  institutions  oonunitted  to  him  was  very  sat- 
isfactory. His  last  words  were,  "  Live  holiness,  and 
preach  it  fhmi  the  heart."— i/Mit((e«  ofConf,  iv,  178. 

Chapman  O^^D  ^*^^%  enosh'  hat-tur',  tnan  qf 
tke  jountofing,  traveller^  i.  e.  for  purposes  of  traffic),  a 
trader  who  transports  articles  of  commerce  from  the 
place  of  production  to  a  mart  (2  Chron.  ix,  14) ;  a  mer- 
chant-man, as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (1  Kings  x,  15).     See  Merchant. 

Chapman,  Johk,  D.D.,  an  emhient  English  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Stnthfieldsaye  in  1704;  studied 
stKmiifs  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1789  became  reo- 
tor  of  Mersham,  in  Kent,  from  whence,  in  1744,  he  re- 
moved to  the  rectorship  of  Alderton.  He  afterwards 
beeame  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  treasurer  of  Chi- 
chester, and  died  Oct.  14, 1784.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are:  Eimbiui;  or,  the  true  CkriMtUm'e  De- 
fence agamet  a  late  Book  entktUed  the  Moral  PhUotopher 
[by  Dr.  Morgan]  (1789-41,  2  vols,  8vo);  MitctUane- 
(fu  TracU  relaihg  to  AntiquUy,  revised  and  corrected^ 
^BUh  AddUioHM  (Jjoad.  174»,  8yo)  ;  Eapedieneg  and  Cred- 
ibility ofMiraeulouM  Powers  among  the  primitwe  Chris- 
Haas  <Uter  the  Decease  of  the  Apostles  (Loud.  1752, 4to). 
-Darling,  Qfclopadia  BibUographioa,  i,  682;  Hook, 
EeeLBiogrt^,id,66L 

Ghappel,  William,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Cork,  was 
bcra  at  I^zington,  Nottinghams.,  Dec.  10,  1682,  and 
was  educated  at  Mansfield,  flrom  whence  he  removed 
to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
^eUowship.  By  the  fiivor  of  archbishop  Laud  he  was 
made  dean  of  Cashel,  Ireland,  in  1688,  and  soon  after 
provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1688  he  was 
Bade  bishop  of  Coric  He  sufilisred  many  hardshipe  in 
the  Bebellion,  and  on  landing  in  England  was  sent  to 
prison,  but  soon  obtained  his  liberty.  He  died  at  Der- 
hyinlSia.    B^wmUMethodusConckmandiQAmdon, 


lM8),and  A  Treatise  on  the  I^  offfolg  Scriptttre  (Lon- 
don,  1658, 8vo).  The  IfAofe /)uty  o/*if cm  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  vrithout  probability.  Archbishop 
Usher  and  bishop  Martin  opposed  hmi  on  account  of 
his  apparent  leaning  to  Romanist  views  of  discipline. 
—Hook,  Chmrch  Dictionary y  iii,  654 ;  Kippis,  Biographia 
Bntanniea,m,489, 

Chappelow,  Lbonabd,  B.D.,  an  eminent  Orient- 
al  scholar,  was  bom  in  England  in  1688.  He  was  ed- 
ucated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  choeen  fellow 
in  1717,  and  became  Arabic  professor  in  that  unlversi^ 
in  1720.  He  also  obtained  the  livings  of  Great  and 
LittieHormead.  He  died  in  1768.  His  principd  works 
are,  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  ofJob,  in  which  is  in- 
serted the  Hfbrew  Text  and  EngUJk  Translation  (Camb. 
1752, 2  vols.  4to);  Elementa  Ut^  Arabiom  (1780,8vo) ; 
Six  Assemblies^  or  ingenious  Conversations  of  learned 
Men  among  the  Arabians  (1767,  8vo).— Darling,  Oydo' 
podia  Bibliogrcqfhica,  i,  683 ;  Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog, 
2>ic<.vi,211. 

Chapter,  an  abbreviated  fbrm  of  the  word  chapi- 
ter (q.  v.),  heading^  e.  g.  of  a  column. 

CHAPTEtt  OF  THB  BiBLB.  The  present  numeral 
division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  and  verses  is,  in 
some  respects,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The 
Pentateuch  was  divided  by  the  Jews,  at  an  early  peri- 
od, into  6fty-four  parshioth  (ni*!^*]»D)=sections,  one 
of  which  was  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath 
day  (Acts  xiii,  16).  These  sections  were  subdivided, 
probably  by  the  Masoretes,  into  669  sidrim  (p*^yiti), 
or  orders.  After  the  reading  of  the  law,  it  was  also 
customary,  from  an  early  period,  to  read  a  passage 
from  the  prophets,  and  with  that  to  dissolve  the  assem- 
bly. Such  passages  were  called  hqithtoroth  (ni*-iD&n) 
= dismissions,  and  appear  to  have  been  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  choice  of  any  reader  (Acts  xiii,  16 ; 
xzvii,  48;  Luke  iv,  16).  The  divisions  or  sections 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  are  diflferent 
from  those  of  the  Hebrew  books ;  they  are  of  unequal 
and  arbitrary  length,  and  very  different  from  the  chap- 
ters in  our  printed  Bibles.  So,  also,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  divided,  al  an  early  period,  into 
certain  portions,  which  appear  under  'various  names. 
The  division  into  church  lessons,  read  in  the  assem- 
blies like  the  sections  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  was 
the  most  ancient  Subsequently  the  New  Testament 
was  divided  into  two  kinds  of  sections,  called  titles  (r^ 
rXoi)  and  chapters  (jnpaXcua  ^heads).  The  titles  were 
porous  of  the  Go^ls,  with  summaries  placed  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  page.  The  chapters  were  divis- 
ions, with  numeral  notations,  chiefiy  adapted  to  the 
Gospel  harmony  of  Ammonius.  Other  sectional  divis- 
ions are  occasionally  seen  in  manuscripts,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  varied  at  difi^rent  times  and  in  different 
churches,  accordingly  as  festival  days  were  multiplied. 
See  BiBLS. 

The  numerical  division  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  modem  chapters  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
Lanfiranc,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reig^  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  II,  while 
others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  arch- 
bishop  of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry 
III.  Its  authorship,  however,  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  schoolmen,  who,  with  cardinal  Hugh  of  St.  Cher, 
were  the  authors  of  the  Concordance  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, about  A.D.  1240.  This  cardinal  wrote  remarks, 
or  PostHsj  as  they  were  called,  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture;  and  this  Latin  Bible,  published  by  him,  h 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  Bible  divided  into 
the  present  chapters.  Yet  cardinal  Humbert,  about 
A.D.  1069,  cites  the  12th  and  Idth  chapters  of  Exodus, 
and  the  2dd  of  Leviticus,  according  to  our  present  di- 
vision of  chapters.  Whoever  was  the  author,  fhmi 
about  this  period  the  division  of  the  several  books  into 
chapters  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  Latin  and  other 
versioas ;  an^  finally,  In  the  Hebrew,  with  a  fbw  va- 
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riations,  and  also  in  the  Greek  text.  The  several 
Psalms  were  not  included  in  this  division.    See  Yerss. 

CHAPTER,  as  an  ecclesiastical  term,  the  name  of 
a  corporation  of  ecclesiastics,  bound  by  canonical  rules, 
and  generally  aftached  to  a  cathedral.  The  name 
chapter  arose  from  the  (act  that  the  first  communities 
of  canons  (q.  v.)  were  called  together  daOy  in  a  com- 
mon  hall,  to  hear  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  of  their 
common  rules,  read  aloud.  The  hall  was  hence  called 
the  Chapter,  or  Chapter-house  (q.  v.),  and  the  name 
finally  passed  to  the  body  of  ecclesiastics  assembling 
in  it. 

Originally  the  property  of  the  chapter  belonged  to 
the  diocese ;  and  the  monks  or  canons  had  a  common 
life,  and  kept  strict  obedience.  Corporations  of  this 
kind  rapidly  multiplied,  however,  and  soon  began  to 
have  wealth  of  their  own ;  by  the  12th  century  these 
capitttla  eanomcontm  were  attached  to  almost  every  see. 
The  nomination  of  the  bishop  fell  to  the  chapter,  and 
this  was  allowed  by  the  popes,  thus  enlarging  greatly 
the  power  of  the  chapter,  and  diminishing  the  authori- 
ty of  the  bishop  over  it  The  nobility  of  Europe  found 
the  canonries  rich,  and  the  chapters  were  made  sources 
of  income  for  their  children,  who  in  some  dioceses  fill- 
ed every  stall.  These  tecular  canons  absorbed  the 
revenues  of  the  chapters,  and  appointed  vicars  lo  do 
the  work.  The  Council  of  Trent  introduced  many  re- 
forms (sess.  23, 25).  In  1808  the  chapters,  as  corpora- 
tions, were  abolished  in  South  Germany,  and  in  1810  in 
Prussia.  Whatever  rights  the  chapters  now  have  are 
based  upon  the  canon  law,  and  upon  the  special  legis- 
lation of  each  country  in  which  they  exist.  In  Switz- 
erland, Prussia,  and  other  Protestant  countries  of  Ger- 
many, the  chapters  have  received  the  right  of  electing 
the  bishops,  who  in  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries are  appointed  by  the  sovereigns. 

In  Engluid  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church  oon- 
sists  **  of  persons  ecclesiastical,  canons  and  prebenda- 
ries, whereof  the  dean  is  chief,  all  subordinate  to  the 
bishop,  to  whom  they  are  as  assistants  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  church,  for  the  better  ordering  and  dis- 
posing the  things  thereof,  a£id  for  confirmation  of  such 
leases  of  the  temporalities  and  officers  relating  to  the 
bishopric  as  the*  bishop  from  time  to  time  shall  happen 
to  make'*  (Hook,  s.  v.).  The  dean  and  chapter  had 
formerly  the  right  to  choose  the  bishop  in  England, 
but  that  right  was  assumed  by  Henry  YIII  as  a  pro- 
rogative  of  the  crown.  In  Germany,  Luther  made  an 
attempt  to  preserve  the  chapters  as  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, bnt  soon  most  of  them  lost  altogether  their 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  nearly  all  of  them  per- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  few 
chapters,  like  those  of  EEalberstadt,  Minden,  and  Osna- 
bruck,  had  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  can- 
ons, and  in  OsnabrQck  even  the  election  of  the  bishop 
had  to  alternate  between  the  two  denominations. — 
Herzog,  ReaL-Encyhlopadie^  ii,  554  sq. ;  Ersch  u.  Gm- 
ber,  Encyhhp.  xxvl,  883  sq.     See  Canon  ;  Dean. 

CHAPTERS,  THE  THREE,  a  title  given  to  three 
points  (ice^oXaca,  capituld)  condemned  by  the  fifth 
Council  of  Constantinople.  They  were,  1.  The  person 
and  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  2.  The  writ- 
ings of  Theodoret,  so  far  as  they  were  directed  against 
Cyril ;  8.  The  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  Maris,  con- 
cerning the  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, under  the  influence  of  his  wife  Theodora,  who 
was  at  heart  a  Monophysite,  and  of  Theodore,  bishop 
of  CsBsarea,  published  an  edict  A.D.  544,  in  which  the 
above  were  condemned.  This  edict  was  signed  by 
most  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
African  and  Western  buhops,  especially  by  Vigilius, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  ordered  to  Constantinople 
(A.D.  547),  and  obliged  to  give  a  written  declaration 
(Judicatum)  approving  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Three 
Chapters."  They  were  afterwards  condemned  anew 
by  Justinian,  A.D.  551,  and  by  the  fifth  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  558.     Dr.  Schaff  remarks  (iii, 


770)  that  the  "  controversy  of  the '  Three  Chapters'  has 
filled  more  volumes  than  it  is  worth  lines." — ^Moshcim, 
CK  Hiti.  cent,  vi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  10,  note ;  Schaff,  CSI. 
History,  m,  $  144;  Gieseler,  Ckurdi  History,  i,  §  109. 
See  Constantinople. 

Chapter-hoose  (see  Chapteb),  an  apaxtmeat  or 
hall  in  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment, or  the  deans  and  prebendary  of  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches,  meet  for  transacting  tht 
business  of  the  body  of  the  socie^.  Chapter-houses 
were  often  built  in  the  most  magnificent  and  coetly 
style  of  architecture.  They  are  of  various  forms,  more 
usually  located  contiguous  to  a  church,  and  often  mere 
places  of  burial,  having  occasionally  crj^pts  under  then. 

In  medisval  Latin  the  chapter-house  is  denominated 
eapitulum,  and  also  Dommt  Capttnlaris.  The  fenner 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  east  end  of  the  church 
(caput  eedetia),  and  hence  there  have  been  errois  of 
translation. 

Charaath'alar  (Xapaa^aXap  v.  r.  Xapaa^akdv, 
Yulg.  Ccarmella  et  Ccreth)  is  given  among  the  peendo- 
priests  in  1  Esdr.  v,  86,  where  "  Charaathalar,  lead- 
ing  them  and  Aalar,"  is  the  confused  translation  for 
"  Chbritb  (q.  v.),  Addan  (or  Addon),  and  Immer,'' 
of  the  Heb.  texts  {Esta  ii,  57 ;  Keh.  vii,  61). 

Char'aca  (Xapa^,  Yulg.  Charaea),  a  place  obscure- 
ly mentioned  only  in  2  Mace,  xii,  17  (li^  rdv  XapaKo), 
as  that  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  retired  after  his  at- 
tack of  the  Nabathflsans.  It  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
bein^  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called  "  Tubieni,*'  or  of 
"  Tobie*'  (see  Ton),  who  were  in  GUead  (comp.  1  Mace. 
V,  9, 13) ;  and  it  was  750  stadia  fh>m  the  city  Caspin ; 
but  where  the  latter  place  was  situated,  or  in  whidi 
direction  Charax  was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no 
clew.  Ewald  (/<r.  Gesck,  iv,  859,  note)  places  it  to  the 
extreme  east,  and  identifies  it  with  Raphon.  The  only 
name  now  known  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recalls 
Charax  is  Kerak,  the  ancient  KiR-Moab,  on  the  S.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  times  was  call- 
ed XapaKfuafiay  and  Mw/3ovx<Tpa^  (see  Reland,  PaUaL 
p.  705).  The  Syriac  has  Karkoj  which  suggests  Ear- 
kor  (Judg.  viii,  10). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Character  (x^paicr^p,  impress,  intake),  Chris- 
tian, is  the  force  of  a  man*s  moral  personality,  as  mod- 
ified and  developed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Christianity  does  not  seek  to  destroy  the  natural 
and  moral  qualities  of  man,  but  to  elevate,  strengtbeUt 
and  sanctiiy  them.  But  the  individual  man,  under 
the  Christian  system,  is  taught  "of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
the  way  of  life ;  and,  under  his  own  responsibility,  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  voluntarily  ao 
cepted  aa  the  inspiring  and  controlling  principle  of  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  him  by  nature.  If  thb  be 
not  the  case,  the  man  remains  a  '^  natural  man,"  and 
his  character  is  his  natural  character.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  moral  course  of  life,  through  the  woric 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  rtgeneraHom,  and  in  regeneratioD 
the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian  charactw  is  laid. 
But  this  regeneration,  though  it  requires  active  £uth 
on  the  part  of  man,  is,  nevertheless,  the  work  of  God, 
and  therefore  character  is  necessarily  a  divine  work, 
"  lest  any  man  should  boast"  (Eph.  ii,  9).  Of  course, 
all  the  practical  forms  of  goodness,  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, so  called  (2  Pet.  i,  5-7),  and  the  special  Christian 
virtue  of  charity^,  are  elements  of  this  Christian  char- 
acter. It  manifests  itself  in  the  **  fruits  of  the  Sphit," 
which  always,  in  turn,  react  upon  the  character,  bring- 
ing it  constantly  faito  nearer  identity  with  the  "  inner*' 
or  ''spiritual"  man  (Eph.  iii,  16;  iv,  28).  It  fixes  tlie 
moral  worth  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  his  fitness  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  entire  character, 
the  whole  man,  is  peremptorily  required  (Matt,  vi,  24 ; 
xii,  23).  Christianity  demands  the  whole  heart;  for 
'*  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and  the  ruling 
disposition  of  a  man^s  heart  forms  the  essence  of  hJs 
character.    With  Paul,  character  is  the  man :  the  holy 
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cbtnetar  b  the  **  new  man ;"  the  corrnpt  chanotor  the 
uoldman." 

Bntythooi^  the  Spirit  works  this  Christian  cfiancter 
in  man,  it  leaves  free  play  for  the  special  gifts  and  en- 
dowments of  the  indiyidoal.  Although  **  in  Christ 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,*'  there  is  room  in 
Christ's  kingdom  for  diversities  springing  from  tern- 
perament,  race,  or  nationality.  The  apMtles  Peter, 
Fan],  John,  and  Jndi  have  been  taken,  by  some  writ- 
en,  as  ^rpes  of  the  fbnr  temperaments,  sanguine,  nerv- 
ous, lymphatic,  and  bilious.  The  Word  of  God  is  re- 
garded, in  the  Christian  system,  as  the  rule  of  lifo 
aod  standard  of  appeal  for  the  Christian  character. 
On  perfeetum  of  character,  see  Holiness  ;  Sakctipi- 
CATiov;  PBRPBcnoir.  —  Henog,  BMiUEi^klop,  vii, 
876;  BtbHoOeca  Sacra,  ill,  22. 

Character  DominXotui  (the  mark  o/Ab  Lord), 
a  name  by  which,  as  welhas  ekaraeter  rtgiut  (rcyo/ 
mark),  Augustine  designates  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
"  by  whidh  he  does  not  mean  any  internal  quality  or 
spiritual  power  distinct  from  baptism  imprinted  on  the 
eoul,  but  only  the  external  form  common  to  all  receiv- 
ers, both  good  and  bad,  who  are  duly  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trini^ ;  that  they  are  so  far  signed 
by  the  mark  or  character  of  the  Lord  as  thereby  to  be 
distinguished  from  unbaptised  Jews  and.  Gentiles,  who 
never  made  any  formal  profossion  of  Christianity,  nor 
ever  received  so  much  as  the  external  indication  of  it 
He  albwed  this  character  to  be  so  fiur  indelible  that  a 
Christian,  though  he  turn  Jew  or  pagan,  can  never 
need  a  second  baptism,  but  only  repentance  and  abso- 
lution to  reinstate  Um  in  the  Church. "  It  is  clear  that 
Augustine  did  not  dream  of  the  later  Romanist  theory 
of  sacramental  **  character." — Bingham,  Oriff.  Ecdet, 
bk.  xi,  cfa.  i,  §  7.    See  Character  Imdblbbilis. 

Character  Indelebllis.  In  the  Church  ot  Rome 
It  is  held  that  a  spiritual  sign,  called  ekaraeter,  is  im- 
pressed in  the  aonl  by  certain  sacraments.  Aquinas 
taught  thaty  'Mn  consequence  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
the  sacraments  instituted  in  the  New  Testament  have 
obtained  what  is  called  vrrtm  ifnstrumentaUs,  or  effec- 
tka,  which  those  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  pos- 
sess. Therefore,  by  partaking  of  the  sacraments,  man 
acquires  a  certain  character,  which,  in  the  case  of  some 
ttcraments,  such  as  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  or- 
dination  of  priests,  is  ekaraeter  mdeUbiHs,  and,  conse- 
quently, renders  impossible  the  repetition  of  such  sao- 
rsments**  (Aquinas,  i9a«ftma,'pt  iil,  Qu.  60-66). 

The  CouncO  of  Florence  (1488)  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing  canon  (Mansi,  t  xxxi,  col.  1054  sq.):  Inter 
hoc  aacramenta  tria  sunt,  b&ptismue,  conflrmatio  et 
ordoi,  quas  characterem,  L  e.  spirituals  quoddam  signum 
a  drteris  distinctivnm  imprimunt  in  anima  indelebQe. 
Unde  m  eadem  permma  non  reiterantur,  Reliqua  vero 
quatuor  characterem  non  imprimunt  et  reiterationem 
sdmittunt — *'  Among  the  sacraments  there  are  three, 
bspUsm,  conflrmation,  and  orders,  which  impose  in 
the  eoul  a  character,  that  is,  a  certain  spiritual  and  in- 
ddible  sign,  distinguishing  it  from  others.  Hence,  in 
the  same  persons,  these  sacraments  are  not  repeated. 
The  other  four  do  not  impress  a  character,  and  admit 
of  repetition."  The  Council  of  Trent  gives  the  follow- 
iog:  **  9.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  character,  that 
is,  a  certain  spiritoal  and  hidelible  mark,  is  not  fan- 
pressed  on  the  soul  by  the  three  sacramento  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  orders,  for  which  reason  they 
ctnnot  be  repeated,  let  him  be  accursed"  (sess.  vii,  can. 
9).  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  (naturally 
enough)  among  Romanist  theologians  concerning  the 
nature  ofthis^  character."  See  Ferraris,  iVtwita  fi»&- 
UoAeea,  viii,  221  (s.  v.  Sacramentum) ;  Elliott,  Delme- 
aOm  o/Romanitm,  bk.  H,  ch.  i. 

Char'ashim  (Heb.  CharaAim',  ta'^'^n,  erqfttmen, 
■8  it  is  explained  in  the  text ;  Sept.  'AytaSSatp  v.  r. 
Hiepatfii/i),  the  name  of  a  valley  (K'^A,  ravine)  inhab- 
ited fay  the  deacendante  of  Joab  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of 


Jndah,  so  called  from  their  employment  as  artificers 
(1  Chron.  iv,  14).  The  same  place  is  mentioned  in  Neh. 
vi,  86  (A.  V.  "valley  of  craftsmen;"  Sept.  y^  dya- 
aiifi)  as  extant  alter  the  Captivity,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Benjamites,  and  as  lying  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
The  Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  185)  re- 
porto  the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist  of  Lod  and 
Ono,  which  lay  therein.  These  notices  appear  to  fix 
ite  position  as  in  the  undulating  ground  at  the  back  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jaffa,  being,  in  fact,  the  de- 
pression now  mariced  by  Wadgf  Mazeirah.  See  Crafts- 
mam. 

Char'ohamis  (Xapca/wc  v.  r.  XoXxo^t^c*  1  'E*^- 
i,  25),  Char'ohemiali  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20),  other 
methods  of  Anglicising  the  name  CARCHSMtSH  (q.  v.). 

Char'ons  (fiapxovi ;  Yulg.  Barcue),  given  (1  Eedr. 
V,  82)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Temple  servants  that 
returned  from  Babylon ;  a  corruption  (otBarhos  (q.  v.) 
in  the  listo  of  Ezra  (ii,  58)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  55), 
possibly  by  a  change  of  ^  into  3.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got  their  read- 
faig  of  the  name.  In  the  edition  of  16U  it  is  '^Char- 
eus." 

Cha^rea  (Xa(>ia),  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  82)  as  the 
name  of  another  headpf  the  Temple  servanto  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel,  instead  of  the  Harsha  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  62 ;  Neh.  vii,  64). 

Charenton,  a  town  of  France,  five  miles  from 
Paris.  A  P^testant  Synod  was  held  there  in  1681,  in 
which  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  declared  free 
of  errors  on  all  fundamental  doctrinal  points,  and  ite 
adherents  to  be  entitled  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  Reformed  churches,  to  be  accepted  as 
sponsors  for  children,  and  to  intermarry  with  the  Re- 
formed.     See  France,  Repoembd  Church  of. 

Chares  (Xofnic),  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Jewish  commanders,  who  died  of  illness  during  the 
final  struggle  with  the  Romans  (Josephus,  War,  ix,  i, 
4,9). 

Charey-Tonim.    See  Doves'  Duvo. 

Charger.  The  silver  vessels  ofiTered  by  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num. 
viii)  are  thus  termed  in  our  translation,  being  in  the 
original  n*n$p  (kedrak',  literally  a  deep  disk),  a  bowl, 
elsewhere  rendered  **dish**  (Exod.  xxv,  29;  xxxvi, 
16 ;  Num.  iv,  7).  These  are  said  to  have  been  of  sil- 
ver, and  to  have  weighed  each  180  shekels,  or  65  oz. 
(Hnssey,  A  nc.  WeigkU,  chap,  ix,  p.  190).  The  * '  char- 
ger'' upon  which  the  Baptist's  head  was  presented  to 
Herodias  (comp.  Homer,  IL  i,  141^  must  have  been  a 
large  plaUer  (rival,  strictly  a  broad  tablet  [comp.  «n- 
voKidtov,  a  writing-teblet,  Luke  i,'  68],  hence  a  wooden 
trencher.  Matt  xiv,  8, 11 ;  Mark  vi,  26,  28 ;  rendered 
"  platter"  in  Luke  xi,  89).  The  "  chargers"  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  Ezra  i,  9  (b^*n^  agartaV),  were  prob- 
ably, as  interpreted  by  the  Sept.,  Yuli;.,  and  Syriac, 
haiins  tor  containing  the  blood  of  sacrifices ;  although 
others  make  them  to  have  been  baskets  for  first-fruit 
oiforings.    See  BAsnc ;  Dish. 

ChargoL    See  Beetle. 

Chariot  (properly  nss.'^p,  merkabay,  a  vehicle 
for  riding;  Spfia),  a  car  used  either  for  warlike  or 
peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former. 
Of  the  latter  use  there  is  but  one  probable  instance  as 
regards  the  Jews  (1  Kings  xviii,  44),  and  as  regards 
other  nations,  but  few  (Gen.  xli,  48 ;  xlvi,  29;  2  Kings 
V,  9 ;  Acte  viii,  28).  The  Scriptures  employ  difitsrent 
words  to  denote  carriages  of  different  sorto,  but  it  is 
not  in  every  case  easy  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  vehi- 
cle which  these  words  severally  denote.  We  are  now, 
however,  through  the  discovery  of  ancient  sculptures 
and  paintings,  in  possession  of  much  new  information 
respecting  the  charioto  of  Egypt,  Assyria^  Babylon, 
and  Persia,  which  are,  in  Csct,  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
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tares.  There  has  been  some  specnlatioa  m  to  any  dif- | 
ferenoe  of  meaning  between  the  above  word  and  the 
briefer  (maac.)  form  33*^Q,  merhab',  which  occurs  in 
three  passages  only.  In  1  Kings  ▼,  6,  the  latter  obvi- 
ously means  chariots,  taken  collectively.  But  in  Lev. 
XV,  9  (Auth.  Vers.  " saddle'*),  and  Cant  iii,  10  ("the 
covering**),  it  has  been  understood  by  some  to  denote 
the  seat  of  a  chariot.  To  this  view  there  is  the  fatal 
objection  that  ancient  chariots  had  no  seats.  It  ap- 
pears to  denote  the  seat  of  a  litter  (the  only  vehicle 
that  had  a  seat),  and  its  name  meriab  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  general  resemblance  of  the  body  of  a 
litter  (distinguished  fh>m  the  canopy,  etc.),  both  in 
form  and  use,  to  that  of  a  chariot.  Another  still  sim- 
pler form*  the  word  SS'J,  re^heb  (with  the  analogous 
forms  Ha3*n,  rfifcftoA',  Ezek.  xxvii,  20,  and  ni3*J,  rs- 
kob',  FbaI  civ,  8),  from  the  same  root,  appears  to  signi- 
fy a  carriage  of  any  kind,  and  is  especially  used  with 
reference  to  large  bodies  of  carriages,  and  hence  most 
generally  of  war-chariots ;  for  chariots  were  anciently 
seldom  seen  together  in  large  numbers  except  in  war. 
It  is  applied  to  the  war-diariots  of  the  Egyptians 
(Exod.  xiv,  9),  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xvii,  18 ;  Judg. 
i,  19 ;  iv,  8),  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  ix,  21, 24 ;  x,  16), 
the  Syrians  (2  Kings  v,  9),  tl|p  Persians  (Isa.  xxi,  7, 
9).  To  this  corresponds  the  pidri  of  Bev.  x viii,  18 ; 
the  Latin  rheda^  a  carriage  with  four  wheels,  an  im- 
provement of  later  times.  By  a  comparison  of  these 
references  with  those  passages  in  which  merhabah  oc- 
curs, we  find  the  two  words  applied  to  all  sorts  of  car- 
riages indifferently  and  interchangeably.  Just  as  we 
should  say  either  ** carriage**  or  "coach** — neither  of 
which  is  specific,  and  both  of  which  diffiBr  more  from 
each  other  than  the  Hebrew  words  in  question— to  de- 
note the  same  vehicle.  Indeed,  there  are  passages  in 
which  both  words  are  manifestly  applied  to  the  same 
identical  vehicle,  as  in  2  Kings  v,  9, 21,  and  1  Kings 
xxii,  85, 88,  where  some  have  endeavored  to  make  out 
a  difference  between  the  Heb.  terms.  There  is  anoth- 
er word  once  rendered  chariot,  viz.  l^^J^  (agcdak\ 
Psa.  xlvi,  9),  but  it  denotes  a  plauttrwn,  cart,  or  wag- 
on drawn  by  oxen.  See  Cabt.  The  only  other  words 
rendered  "  chariot**  in  the  Bible  are  ')i"'*nilK  ((^r- 
yon' J  Cant  iii,  9),  which  the  etymol.,  as  well  as  the 
rendering  Ln  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  sln*wa  to  have  l^-<in 
a  portable  sedan  orpahn^tt  [see  U-rrF.n],  and  ^^H, 
(ht}%i^i  only  in  Etck*  xxiu,  2i\  vhich,  aecortlinij  to 
etymology  and  thi!  Rabliinp,  tn«Arva  irfopon^  or  di;fen- 
sive  annor.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  wonl  n  jb^, 
rendered  ^*  Lorseinen/-  does  not  niean  ^*  cavalry/'  Imt 
merely  riders  in  the  choriots— in  other  wortU,  cbariot- 
wamora ;  for  Enod.  xiv,  7^  which  givej?  the  first  nc- 
cotint  of  the  Ej^yptinn  arm}%  Mva,  ''he  took  hx  htm- 
drcd  chosen  churlota,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Fg;^'pt, 
and  captainfl  over  cveiy  one  of  them''  (or  in  each). 
The  **liorfi*;meii"  in  vers*  &  and  the  sabMquent  verses 


Aackat  Egypfciiip  Wiir  Cmr  itnti  Hof>*pp,  dwinmsdfipoin  a  com- 
piirliai  of  different  Motmnieiiti. 


UfeeraUy  ''riders,**  not  191011  the  hcnes,  bat  ta 
the  chuiots.  Hence,  though  Moses's  song  of  trinmpk 
mentions  the ''  horse  and  his  rider"  (Szod.  xv,  1),  yet 
ver.  4  clearly  indicates  that  by  rider  chariot-rider  is 
understood:  *'  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  hia  host  hath  be 
cast  into  the  sea;  his  chosen  captaina  also  (chariot- 
warriors)  are  drowned  ui  the  Bed  Sea."     See  Hobie. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  Is  in 
Egypt,  where  Joseph,  aa  a  mark  of  distinctian,  wss 
plaoed  m  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xU,  48),  and 
later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to  meet  his  fa- 
ther on  his  entrance  intoEgypt  from  Canaan  (xlvi,  89). 
In  the  Ainersl  prooeasion  of  Jacob  chariota  also  fonaed 
a  part,  possibly  by  way  of  eeoort  or  aa  a  guard  of  lien- 
or (1, 9).  The  next  mention  of  Egyptian  cJiariots  is 
for  a  warlike  purpose  (Exod.  xiv,  7).  In  this  point  of 
view  chariots  among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  el- 
ephants among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  fillhig  the 
place  of  heavy  artillery  in  modem  timea,  so  that  the 
military  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh,  in  pursuing  Is- 
rael, took  with  him  600  chariots.  The  Canaanitea  of 
the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist  the  Is- 
raelites successfUly  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps  armed  with  iim 
scythes  (Josh,  xvii,  18 ;  Judg*  i,  19 ;  see  Schickendanz, 
De  currOmifakaiu,  Zerbst.  1764).  Jabin,  king  of  Cs- 
naan,  had  900  chariots  (Judg.  iv,  8).  The  Philistines 
in  Saul's  time  had  80,000,  a  number  which  seems  ex- 
cessive (1  Sam.  xiii,  5;  but  comp.  Uie  Sept.  and  Jo- 
seph. AfU,  vi,  6, 1).  David  took  from  Hadadeser,  king 
of  Zobah,  1000  charioto  (2  Sam.  viii,  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x,  18),  who,  in  order  to  re- 
cover their  ground,  collected  SS^OOO  chariots  (1  Cbrva. 
xix,  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  poesesaed  few  cr 
no  chariots,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  the- 
ocratic prohibition  against  multiplying  horses,  for  fesr 
of  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  regal  despotism  im- 
plied in  the  possession  of  them  (Deut.  xvii,  16 ;  1  Sam. 
viii,  11, 12).  But  to  some  extent  Davi^  (2  Sam.  viii, 
4),  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke 
through  the  prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity  of 
placing  his  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circumstances, 
on  a  footing  of  militar}'  equality  or  superiority  toward 
other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and  maintained  a 
force  of  1400  chariots  (1  Kings  x,  25)  by  taxation  on 
certain  cities,  agreeably  to  Eastern  custom  in  such  mst- 
ters  (1  Kin^  ix,  19;  x^  25;  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  4,  9). 
The  chariots  themselves,  and  also  the  horses,  were  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Eg}'pt,  and  the  cost  of  each  chariot 
was  600  shekels  of  silver,  and  of  each  horse  150  (1  Kings 
X,  29).  See  Shbuel.  From  this  time  chariots  were 
regarded  as  among  the  most  important  arma  of  wsr, 
though  the  supplies  of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to 
have  been  still  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  Kings  *-rii^  $4 ; 
2  Eangs  ix,  16, 21 ;  xiii,  7, 14 ;  xviii,  24 ;  xxiii,  80;  Isa. 
xxxl,  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to  char- 
iots as  tjrpical  of  power  (Psa.  xx,  7 ;  civ,  8 ;  Jer.  U,  21 ; 
Zech.  vi,  1).  Chariots  of  other  nations  are  likewiM 
mentioned,  as  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xix,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxiii, 
24X  Syria  (2  Sam.  viH,  and  2  Kings  vi,  14,  15),  Ptei^ 
sia  (Isa.  xxii,  6) ;  and,  lastly,  Antiochus  Enpator  is  said 
to  have  had  800  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mace 
xiii,  2).  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  mention  made  of  a 
chariot,  except  in  Bev.  ix,  9,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Ethi- 
opian or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace,  who  is 
described  as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viii, 
28,  29, 88).     See  Bideb. 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  from  Eg}'p- 
tian  models,  if  not  actually  imported  frt>m  Egypt 
These  appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  thsn 
the  18th  dynasty  (B.C.  1580).  The  war-chariot,  frnm 
which  the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially  dif- 
fer, was  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  It  con- 
sisted, as  appears  both  from  Egyptian  paintings  and  rs- 
liefs,  as  well  as  fW>m  an  actual  specimen  preserved  st 
Florence,  of  a  neariy  semidrcolu'  wooden  frame  with 
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atnlghtened  rides,  resting  posteriorly  od  the  axle-tree 
of  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or 
ivoiy  attached  to  the  frame  by  leathern  thongs  and 
one  wooden  upright  in  firant.  The  floor  of  the  car  was 
made  of  rope  net-work,  intended  to  give  a  more  springy 
fiMiting  to  the  occupants.  The  car  was  mounted  from 
tiie  back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were  strength- 
ened and  ornamented  with  leather  and  metal  binding. 


Aadeat  Egyptian  Chariot  of  War,  with  Bow-eaaes  and  com- 
plete Fomltore,  except  the  Yoke. 

Attadied  to  the  off  or  right-hand  side,  and  crossing 
each  other  diagonaUy,  were  the  bow-case,  and  inclining 
backwards,  the  quiver  and  spear-case.  If  two  persons 
were  in  the  chariot  a  second  bow^case  was  added.  The 
wheels,  of  which  there  were  2,  had  6  spokes:  those  of 
pesce  chariots  had  sometimes  4,  fiutened  to  the  axle  by 
a  linch-pin  secured  by  a  thong.  There  were  no  traces ; 
but  the  horses,  which  were  often  of  different  colors,  wore 
only  a  breast-band  and  girths,  which  were  attached  to 
the  saddle,  together  with  head  furniture,  consisting  of 
cheek-pieces,  throat-lash,  head-stall,  and  straps  across 
the  forehead  and  nose.  A  bearing-rein  was  fostened 
to  a  ring  or  hook  in  fhmt  of  the  saddle,  and  the  driving- 
raini  passed  through  other  rings  on  each  side  of  boUi 
horses.  From  the  central  point  of  the  saddle  rose  a 
short  steti  of  metal,  ending  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use 
or  mere  ornament  is  not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on 
the  off  side,  and  in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip 
from  the  wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king  is  repre- 
Moted  alone  in  his  chariot,  with  the  reins  fastened 
HHind  htt  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  with  his  hands 
at  liberty.  Most  commonly  two  persons,  and  some- 
times three,  rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the  third  was 
employed  to  carry  the  state  umbrella  (2  Kings  ix,  20, 
24;lKfaig8xxii,84;  Actsviii,88).  A  second  chariot 
uoally  accompanied  the  king  to  battle,  to  be  used  in 
esse  of  necessity  (2  Chron.  xxv,  84). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian  gentleman 
sometimes  drove  alone  in  his  chariot,  attended  by  ser- 
▼ants  on  fbot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to  protect 
them  from  heat  and  insects.  For  royal  personages  and 
women  of  rank,  an  umbrella  was  carried  by  a  bearer 
or  fixed  upright  in  the  chariot  Sometimes  mules  were 
driven  instead  of  horses,  and  in  travelling  sometimes 
oxen ;  but  for  travelling  purposes  the  sides  of  the  char- 
iot  appear  to  have  been  dosed.    One  instance  ooonrs 


of  a  4-wheeled  car,  which  (like  the  rir^xkineXoc  dfutl^ 
of  Herod,  ii,  68)  was  used  for  religious  purposes.  See 
Cart.  The  processes  of  manufacture  of  chariots  and 
harness  are  fully  illustrated  by  existing  sculptures,  in 
which  also  are  represented  tlie  chariots  used  by  neigh- 
boring nations  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egypt,  i,  868,  886;  ii, 
76,76»2ded.). 


t  S  4 

Ancient  Egyptian  Caiariot-makers. 

Figi  1,  Sawing  oat  the  Axle;  S,  Preparing  the  bent  pieces  of 

Wood,a,b;  8, 4, Shaping  the  Pole, d;  e,e,  Wheels. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  chariot  noticed  in  Scripture 
(Oen.  xU,  48)  was  doubtless  a  state- chariot;  but, 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
diflferent  ftam  the  war-chariot,  the  splendid  military 
appointments  of  which  rendered  it  fit  for  purposes  of 
royal  pomp.  Hence,  although  the  same  word  (n^3*1Q^ 
merhaboK)  is  again  used  for  chariots  of  state  in  Cfen. 
xlvi,  29 ;  1  Sam.  viii,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1,  it  undoubtedly 
denotes  a  war-chariot  in  Exod.  xv,  4 ;  Joel  ii,  6.  In 
Isa.  ii,  7,  the  same  word  appears  to  comprehend  char- 
iots of  every  kind  which  were  found  in  cities.  In  fact, 
chariots  anciently  in  the  East  were  used  almost  entire- 
ly for  purposes  of  state  or  of  war,  being  very  rarely 
employed  by  private  persons.  We  also  observe  that 
where  private  carriages  were  known,  as  in  Egypt,  they 
were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used  in  war,  only  hav- 
ing less  complete  military  accoutrements,  although  re- 
taining the  case  for  arrows.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  paintings  represents  a  person  of 
quality  arriving  late  at  tok  entertainment  in  his  cur- 
ride,  drawn  (like  all  the  Egyptian  chariots)  by  two 
horses  (one  hidden  by  the  other  in  profile).    He  is  at- 


Ancieut  ii^fyptian  vjurnde. 


tended  by  a  number  of  running  footmen,  one  of  whom 
hastens  forward  to  knock  at  tiie  door  of  the  house, 
another  advances  to  take  the  reins,  a  third  bears  a  stool 
to  assist  his  master  in  alighting,  and  most  of  them  car- 
ry their  sandals  In  their  hands,  that  they  may  run  with 
the  more  ease.  This  convejrs  a  lively  illustration  of 
such  passages  as  1  Sam.  viii,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1.  The 
principal  distinction  between  these  private  chariots  and 
those  actually  used  in  war  was,  as  appears  finom  the 
monuments,  tliat  in  the  former  the  party  drove  hhn- 
self,  whereas  in  war  the  chariot,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
often  contained  a  second  person  to  drive  it,  that  the 
warrior  might  be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  weapons  with 
the  more  efi^Bct.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case; 
for  in  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  often  see  even  royal 
personages  alone  in  their  chariots,  wairing  f^iriously, 
with  the  reins  lashed  round  their  waist.  So  it  appears 
that  Jehu  (who  certainly  rode  in  a  war-chariot)  drove 
himself,  for  his  peculiar  style  of  driving  was  recognised 
at  a  considerable  distance  (2  Kings  ix,  20).  The  Egyp- 
tians used  horses  in  the  equipment  of  an  armed  force 
before  Jacob  and  his  sons  had  settled  in  Goshen ;  they 
had  chariots  of  war,  and  mounted  asses  and  mules,  and 
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Andent  i-^ptittti  Uhjtriut  ia  l^nUtc*, 


therefore  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  riding ; 
but  for  ages  after  that  period  Arab  nations  rode  on  the 
bare  back,  and  gaided  the  animals  with  a  wand.  Oth- 
ers, and  probably  the  shepherd  invaders,  noosed  a  sin- 
gle rope  in  a  slip-knot  round  the  lower  jaw,  forming  an 
imperfect  bridle  with  only  one  rein ;  a  practice  still  in 
YOgue  among  the  Bedouins.  Thus  cavalry  were  but 
little  formidable,  compared  with  chariots,  until  a  com- 
plete command  over  the  horse  was  obtained  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  true  bridle.  This  seems  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  chariot-drivers,  and  there  are  figures  of 
well-constructed  harness,  reins,  and  mouth-pieces  in 
very  early  Egyptian  monuments,  representing  both  na- 
tive and  foreign  chariots  of  war.  In  fighting  from 
chariots  great  dexterity  was  shown  by  the  warrior,  not 
only  in  handling  his  weapons,  but  also  in  stepping  out 
upon  the  pole  to  the  horses'  shoulders,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  attain  his  enemies ;  and  the  charioteer  was  an 
important  person,  sometimes  equal-  in  rank  to  the  war- 
rior himself.  Both  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
had  war-chariots,  and,  from  the  case  of  king  Josiah  at 
the  battle  of  Megiddo,  it  is  clear  they  had  also  travel- 
ling vehicles,  for,  being  wounded,  he  quitted  his  fight- 
ing-chariot, and  in  a  second,  evidently  more  commo- 
dious, he  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  x&xv, 
24).  Chariots  of  war  continued  to  be  used  in  Syria  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace,  xiii,  5),  and  in  Brit- 
ain when  CflBsar  invaded  the  isknd  {Bell.  GaU.  iv,  29). 
In  the  prophecy  of  Nahnm,  who  was  of  the  first  cap- 
tivity, and  resident  (if  not  bom)  at  Elkosh  in  Assyria, 
there  is  much  allusion  to  chariots,  suggested  doubtless 
by  their  frequency  before  his  eyes  in  the  streets  of 
Nineveh  and  throughout  the  Assyrian  empire.  In 
fact,  when  prophesying  the  downfall  of  Nineveh,  he 
gives  a  particular  and  animated  description  (ii,  84)  of 
their  action  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city : 

The  shield  of  his  heroes  is  reddened. 

The  men  of  prowess  are  erimsoned  [in  dress] : 

With  Uie  fire  of  irons  [flashing  steel  armatures]  is  the  char- 
iot in  the  day  of  his  array, 

And  the  cypresses  Dances]  are  brandished; 
In  the  BtreetB  will  madden  the  chariot-force, 
They  will  race  in  the  broad  places ; 

Their  appearance  is  as  the  torches, 

As  the  lightnings  will  they  rush. 

Abundant  illustrations  of  this  passage  occur  on  the 
recently  discovered  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  Baby^ 
Ion.  They  are  minutely  described  by  Layard  (ATmm- 
oeA,  ii,  268  sq.).  The  earlier  Ass3rrian  war-chariot  and 
harness  did  not  diflfer  essentially  from  the  Egyptian. 
Two  or  three  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  the  driver  is 
sometimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
while  a  third  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  archer  in  discharging  his  arrow.  The  car  ap- 
pears to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war-chariot  wheels 
had  6  spokes ;  the  state  or  peace  chariot  8  or  more ;  and 
a  third  person  in  state  processions  carried  the  royal 
umbrella.  A  third  horse,  like  the  Greek  waprfopo^^ 
was  generally  attached  (Layard,  Nineoeh,  ii,  850).  In 
later  times  the  third  horse  was  laid  aside,  the  wheels 
were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes,  and  the  front  of 
the  oar,  to  which  the  quiver  was  removed  from  its 


Ancient  Assyrian  Warriors  in  a  Chariots 
former  side  position,  was  made  square  instead  of  round. 
The  cars  were  more  highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and 
inlaid  with  valuable  woods  and  metals,  and  painted. 
The  embroidered  housings,  in  which  in  earlier  times 
the  horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 


Hay  a!  LNiurloL     Fhnii  Uif*  luter  Aj^fyrinu  HuaiiHiMiUL 

and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  foreheads 
(Layard,  Nmeveh,  ii,  358,  856;  Nineveh  and  Babglo^ 
p.  841,  587,  608,  618;  M<m,  o/Nin.  2d  series,  pi.  24: 
comp.  Ezek.  zxvii,  20).  Chariots  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  of  war,  especially  in  hunting,  weie 


Ancient  Assyrian  Chariot  for  the  Chase, 
also  found  sculptured  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  8« 
well  as  occasionally  carts  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  baggage.  * 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures  st 
Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  great  shni- 
larity  to  the  Assyrian ;  but  the  procession  represented 
at  the  former  place  contains  a  chariot  or  car  with  wheels 
of  12  spokes,  while,  fh>m  the  sculptures  at  the  latter,  it 
appears  that  the  Elamites,  or  Persians,  besides  chariots 


Ancient  Persian  Chariot. 
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cootaoung  two  peiBons,  which  were  sometimes  drawn 
by  four  horses,  used  a  kind  of  cart,  drawn  by  a  sin- 
gle mole  or  more,  consisting  of  a  stage  on  high  wheels, 
capable  of  holding  five  or  six  persons,  of  whom  the  dri- 
ver sat  on  a  low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each 
side  of  the  pole  (Isa.  xzii,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  24 ;  see  Xen- 
oph.  Cyrop,  iv,  8, 1;  ii,  22;  Niebnhr,  Voyage,  ii,  106; 
Chardin,  Votfoge,  vii,  257,  pi.  lix ;  Layard,  Am.  ^  Bab. 
p.  447, 449 ;  Olearius,  TresieU,  p.  802).  Chariots  armed 
with  scythes  (apfiara  Spe'iravrifopay  Xen.  Andb.  1,  7, 
10)  may  perhaps  be  intended  by  the  "  chariots  of  iron" 
of  the  Canaanites ;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
equipment  of  Antiochos  (2  Mace,  xiii,  2),  and  of  Darius 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii,  58 ;  Appian,  Syr.  82).  Xenophon  men- 
tions a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses  (Cy- 
fiop.  vi,  4).  The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses 
to  the  Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii,  8, 12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offering  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same  object 
among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into  idolatry 
(Esek.  viii,  17 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  11 ;  see  P.  dellaValle,  p. 
256).    See  Waoon.  • 

Not  very  different  from  the  Persian  chariot  is  one 
represented  on  a  coin 
found  at  Babylon,  but 
somewhat  ruder ;  but 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels 
are  eight,  as  in  the  As- 
syrian chariot.  This 
coin  has  given  occasion 
to  much  unsound  spec- 
ulation in  the  attempt 
to  connect  it  with  the 
history  of  Daniel.  See 
Aodenk  Babylonian  Chariot.      Babylon. 


Ancient  Greek  Chariok 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chariots  were  used 
It  all  times  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the  chariot-races 
of  the  **  Isthmian  Games"  were  especially  famous  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clan,  Antiquity,  s.  v.  Currus).  See 
Chariot-race. 


Ancient  Ronutn  Ohariji. 
Among  the  parts  of  wheel-carriages  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  are:  1,  the  loheel,  1Bi«  (pj^an\  Exod. 
xiv,  25,  etc.);  also  biba  (^Hffat,  'isa.  xxviii,  28)  or 


iA^  (^alffoT,  Isa.  V,  28;  Ezek.  x,  2,  6;  xxiii,  24; 
xxvi,  10 ;  id.  Chald.  Dan.  vii,  9) ;  2,  the  rtm,  nSi  (yab, 
1  Kmgs  vii,  88;  Ezek.  i,  18);  8,  the  tpohe$,  D*^;:^ 
(chishskMrn^  1  Kings  vi,  88) ;  4,  the  And,  Q*t*i^TI 
(ckiihskurim',  1  Kings  vii,  88);  5,  the  axU,  "T^  (yad,  1 
Kings  vii,  82,  88).  To  harness  (yoke)  the  horses  oi 
other  animals  is  designated  by  *nDfi<  (oaor^,  Gen.  xli, 
29 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  7;  1  Kings xviii,  14),^  DPi'J  (raiham', 
Mic.  i,  18) ;  also  33'n  (rakab\  Hos.  x,  11),  which  prop- 
erly signifies  to  ride  or  drive.     See  Wheel. 

The  word  chariots  is  sometimes  used  fig^iratively  for 
hosts  or  armies  (Psa.  Ixviii,  17 ;  2  Kings  vi,  17) ;  and 
El^ah,  by  his  prayers  and  counsels,  and  power  with 
God,  was  '*the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen 
thereof*  (2  Kings  ii,  12 ;  see  Rosh,  De  atrru  Israelis^ 
Bautz.  1780),  inasmuch  as  he  did  more  for  them  than 
all  the  chariots  they  could  muster  (Psa.  xx,  7 ;  Isa.  iii, 
1).— ECitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  War. 

The  term  "  chariot"  is  likewise  used  poetically  in 
Scripture  to  designate  the  rapid  agencies  of  God  in 
nature  (Psa.  civ,  8 ;  Ixviii,  17 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  16 ;  Hab.  iii, 
8).     See  Wemyss,  SymboL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Gaftains  op  Chariots  (Exod.  xv,  4)  might  be 
supposed  to  denote  the  officer  or  officers  who  had 
charge  of  the  chariot  forces,  but  the  literal  meaning  is 
mounted  third  men  (D'^l^'^bd).  Tliis  passage  seems  ob- 
scure, but  a  picture 
firom  an  E^rptian 
tomb  (the  Riune- 
seium  of  Thebes), 
nearly  or  quite  as 
ancient  as  the  pe- 
riod to  which  the 
above-cited  passage 
relates,  furnishes  a 
key  to  this  other- 
wise difficult  ex- 
pression. It  rep- 
resents three  men 
standing  upon  a 
chariot,  two  of 
whom  are  prepared 
for  action,  and  the 
third  manages  the  horses  (compare  the  large  cut  above 
of  the  Assyrian  chariot).  They  were  probably  select- 
ed for  their  valor,  and  perhaps  formed  by  themselves 
a  distinct  division  of  the  army,  and  each  had  its  dis- 
tinct officer  (Exod.  xiv,  7).     See  Captains. 

Chariot  or  the  Cherubim  probably  means  the 
firame-work  on  which  the  cherubim  rested,  and  one 
pattern  of  which  might  resemble  the  body  of  a  char- 
iot (1  Chron.  xxviii,  18).     See  Cherub. 

Chariot-cities,  cities  specially  designated  for  stor- 
ing the  chariots  of  war  during  tiie  time  of  peace,  as 
magazines  and  arsenals  of  modem  times  are  used  (2 
Chron.  i,  14).    See  City. 

Chariot-horses,  such  as  were  peculiarly  fitted,  by 
size,  spirit,  docility,  or  special  training,  for  service  in 
chariots,  as  carriage,  draught,  and  saddle  horses  of  later 
days  (2  Kings  vii,  14).     See  Horse. 

Chariot-mait,  the  driver  or  charioteer,  or  perhaps 
an  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  chariot  (2  Chron. 
xviii,  38).     See  Driver. 

Chariots  op  War  (Exod.  xiv,  7 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  4). 
One  class  of  carriages  thus  denominated  were  used  as 
the  common  vehicles  of  princes  and  generals ;  but  an- 
other formed  the  most  terrible  of  military  engines,  and 
were  employed  in  great  numbers  to  break  the  enemy's 
battalions  by  rushmg  in  among  them  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii,  4).  Like  other  ancient  carriages,  they 
had  usually  only  two  wheels ;  and  iron  hooks  or  scythes, 
strong  and  sharp,  were  affixed  to  the  extremities  of 
the  axles  on  each  side,  which  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  troops  (Josh,  xi,  4 ;  Judg.  iv,  8, 18).     Waf- 


Andent  Egyptian  Chariot  carrjing 
three  WarriorB. 
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riors  •ometimes  fought  standing  on  &«m,  or  leaping 
ftom  them  upon  the  enemy.  The  chariots  in  the  army 
of  Cyrus  were  capacious  enough  to  permit  twenty  men 
to  fight  from  them.  If  we  examine  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt,  we  find  that  the  strength  of  tlie  armies  of  the 
Pliaraohs  was  in  their  chailolB,  an  Egyptian  army  be- 
ing composed  Exclusively  of  infemtry  and  higas,  or 
two-horsed  chariots,  which  carry  the  driver  and  the 
warrior.  In  no  instance  is  an  Egyptian  ever  repre- 
sented on  horsehack.  Such  palpable  evidence  that 
the  Egyptians  did  not  employ  cavalry  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  pursuit  of 
the  Israelites,  which  expressly  speaks  of  **  the  hcvses 
and  chariots  c^  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen* '  (Exod.  xiv, 
9).  Hengstenberg,  after  a  critical  examination  of  tlie 
text,  says,  in  his  ^^  and  the  Bookt  ofMo$e$  (p.  126), 
tliat  '* Moses  does  not  mention  cavalry  at  all;  that, 
according  to  him,  the  Egyptian  army  is  composed  only 
of  chariots  of  war,  and  that  he  thereibre  agrees  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  the  native  Egyptian  monu- 
ments."    SeeABKT;  Chabiot. 

Chariots  of  thb  Sun.  The  ancient  Persians  who 
worshipped  the  sun  dedicated  to  that  luminary  certain 
horses  and  chariots,  which,  in  allusion  to  his  rapid 
course,  they  consecrated  to  him.  The  kings  of  Judah 
fell  into  tills  peculiar  idolatry.  In  these  chariots,  the 
Babbins  informs  us,  the  king  and  nobles  rode  when 
they  went  forth  to  meet  the  morning  sun.  The  idola- 
trous chariots  of  the  sun  were  burnt  by  king  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  11).     See  Sun. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  translation  of  El^ah  (2  Kings 
ii,  11),  it  is  said  "  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
horses  of  fire,"  and  a  corrupt  tradition  of  this  miracu- 
lous ascension  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
East  Mr.  Roberts  says,  '*The  Hhidoos  believe  their 
supreme  god  Siva  sends  his  angels  with  a  green  char- 
iot, to  fetch  the  souls  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  him ; 
and  there  are  occasionally  horses,  but  at  other  times 
none.  The  holy  king  Tirru^cmgu  (divine  chank)  was 
taken  to  heaven,  body  and  soul,  without  the  pain  of 
dying." 

CHARIOT-RACE,  the  most  renowned  of  all  the 
exercises  used  in  the  Olympic  games  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  those  from  which  the  victors 
were  held  to  derive  the  greatest  honor.  There  appear 
to  be  but  one  or  two  allusions  to  them  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  these  are  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 
In  Cor.  xvi,  9,  the  apostle  refers  to  his  great  success  in 
collecting  a  church  at  Ephesus :  '*  But  I  wfll  tarry  at 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  for  a  great  door  and  effectual 
ia  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries ;" 
alluding,  it  is  thought,  to  the  door  of  the  circus,  which 
was  opened  to  admit  the  chariots  when  the  races  were 
to  be^;  and  by  the  word  &vTtKtifuvoi,  "adversa- 
ries," which  Doddridge  renders  ^^opposers,"  he  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  ahtagonlsts  or  competitors.  In  Cdos. 
iii,  15,  he  says,  *'  Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  (ppafievw^ 
preside,  as  the  arbiters  or  judges  of  the  games)  in  your 
hearts ;"  2  Thess.  iii,  1,  "  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  ftne  course  (rpkx^a,  run),  and  be  glorified," 
referring,  as  it  seems,  to  the  applause  of  the  spect*- 
tors;  1  Tim.  iv,  8,  "Bodily  exereige  {yvftpaaia,  gym- 
nastic discipline)  proflteth  little,"  alluding  to  the  train- 
ing  of  the  racers;  Heb.  xii,  28,  "tiie  general  assem- 
bly" (Trai/^yvpiC,  crowd  of  attendants).     See  Games. 

Chaiisma  (xapuTfia)^  (1.)  one  of  the  names  by 
which  baptism  was  designated  in  the  early  Church ; 
(2.)  a  spiritual  gift.     See  Gifts,  Spibitual. 

Charity,  one  of  the  three  chief  Christian  graces. 
The  Greek  word  dydtnff  frequently  rendered  in  the 
authorized  version  ^,  is  occasionally  translated  char^ 
Uyj  and  is  so  rendered  throughout  1  Cor.  xiii.  The 
old  English  word  charity  means  love— love  to  Gk)d  and 
man,  which  is  the  fnl^ling  of  the  law.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  had  the  word  been  rendered 
'"^ove."     The  meaning  of  the  term  can,  however, 


scarcely  be  mlsapprahended  after  a  ctnftil  pflfoil  of 
that  important  chapter.  In  popular  usage,  charity  is 
often  restricted  to  oAni^tpm^,  which  is  only  one  of  its 
manifestations.  See  Lovb.  Christian  Mhid  ftndi 
that  charity,  in  this  sense  of  Jtfve,  is  to  be  the  habitual 
affsqUsa  ef  the  heart,  in  all  our  relations  to  oar  ftUow. 
creatures.  Charity  considered,  1.  As  to  its  souroe^im- 
plies  a  regenerated  state  of  mind.  2.  As  to  its  mfa- 
rivmtes$j  shuts  out  all,  1,  anger;  2,  implacability;  8^ 
revenge;  4,  prejudice;  5,  evU  speaking;  6,  petty  ag- 
gressions, thoui^  legal;  7,  artificial  distinctums,  as  its 
limitations.  8.  As  to  its  active  taqpretnim;  (1)  it  de- 
lights m  sympathy,  liberality,  and,  in  general,  m  be- 
nevolence ;  (2)  it  dictates  and  regulates  teorts  of  mar. 
qff  (8)  it  teaches  us  that  we  are  only  ttewards  crftlie 
divine  goodness. 

"All  spiritual  gifts  are  surpassed  by  charity,  which 
akme  puts  on  them  tiie  crown  of  perfection  (1  Cor.  xii, 
81-xiii,  18).  By  this  we  are  to  understand  not  a  men 
inclination  and  emotion,  however  pure,  or  natonl  be> 
nevolence  and  philanthropy,  however  disinterested; 
but  a  disposition  wrought  hy  the  Holy  Ghost,  spring- 
ing ftmn  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation;  a  vital  sn- 
panatural  energy,  uniting  all  the  powers  of  the  soul 
with  God,  the  essence  of  all  love,  and  consecrating 
them  to  the  service  of  his  kingdom.  Without  this, 
even  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  angels  were  but 
'sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbaL'  Without 
this,  the  boldest  prophecy,  the  most  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  a  power  of  faith  which  could  call  the 
impossible  into  being,  have  no  abiding  worth  or  prac- 
tical importance.  Without  this,  the  other  gifts  would 
separate,  pass  into  the  service  of  ambition,  and  thus 
ruin  themselves  and  the  whole  church.  Without  this^ 
the  gift  of  tongues  fosters  vanity  and  enthush^m, 
knowledge  puffb  up  (1  Cor.  viii,  1-8),  and  the  gift  of 
government  degenerates  to  despotism.  As  fiuth  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  charisms,  and  forms  their  com- 
mon root,  so  also  love  is  properly  not  a  gift  by  itKlf^ 
but  the  soul  of  all  gifts,  binding  them  together  like 
the  members  of  a  body,  making  ti^em  work  in  for  each 
other,  and  directing  them  to  the  common  good.  It 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  manifold  divine  powers, 
subordinates  every  thing  individual  and  personal  to  the 
general,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  the  Interests  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

"  For  another  reason,  love  transcends  all  the  other 
gifts.  It  never  ceases.  In  the  ftiture  worid  the  oth- 
er gifts  will  disappear,  at  least  in  their  present  nature. 
The  mysterious  tongrues  will  cease  in  the  land,  where 
all  understand  them.  Prophecies  will  be  lost  in  their 
fulUlment,  like  the  aurora  in  the  moon.  Knowledge, 
which  on  earth  is  but  partial,  will  merge  in  immediate, 
perfect  intuition.  Nay,  iidth  itself  will  be  exchanged 
for  sight,  and  hope  for  firuitioh.  Bat  love,  by  which 
even  here  we  have  fellowship  of  life  with  God  through 
Christ,  remains  love.  It  changes  not.  It  rises  not 
out  of  its  element.  It  passes  not  into  another  sphere. 
It  only  deepens  and  expands.  It  can  never  gain  high- 
er grounds,  never  reach  another  and  better  form  of 
union  with  God ;  but  only  continues  to  grow  stronger, 
fuller,  more  lively,  and  more  blissftil  (1  Cor.  xiii,  8- 
18).  'Charity,'  says  Bishop  Warburton  somewhere, 
'  regulates  and  perfects  all  the  other  virtues,  and  is  in 
itself  in  no  want  of  a  reformer.' 

"  Hence  Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians,  who  were  in- 
clined to  place  an  undue  estimate  on  the  more  striking 
and  showy  charisms,  to  strive  after  charity,  above  all, 
as  the  greatest  and  most  precious  gift,  the  cardinal  and 
universal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  heathenism  had 
scarce  the  faintest  notion.     'Heathenism,*  observes 
Olshausen  (Comment,  iii,  p.  698),  'did  not  get  beyond 
I  epcuc.     It  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  a'-yawiy.     In 
j  the  Old  Testament  nothing  but  the  stem  Stni  reigns. 
:  Eros,  even  in  its  purest,  noblest  form,  is  but  the  result 
'  of  want,  the  longing  for  love,  springing  ftom  the  coa- 
j  sciousness  that  we  have  not  what  is  worth  loving. 
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Bat  tiM  Ghriilka  dyawti  is  the  streaming  forth  of  pos- 
itive love,  God  hhneelf  dwelling  in  the  ^ever,  so 
that  streams  of  living  water  flow  oat  of  him  (John  iv, 
14).'  And  he  conunends  it,  in  the  most  glowing  and 
attractive  deecription  ever  nttered  by  tongoe  of  man 
or  angelt  in  language  which  oomee  to  the  heart  with 
perpetaal  freshness,  like  music  fh>m  the  bowers  of 
eternitj,  and  is  of  itself  enough  to  pat  lieyond  all 
doabt  the  divinity  of  Christianity  and  its  infinite  supe- 
riority to  all  other  religions.  *  And  now  (in  tlie  pres- 
ent earthly  life  of  Christians)  abideth  fiUth,  hope,  char- 
ity, these  three;  bat  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity' " 
(Schafl;  Aptmtolieal  Ckurek,  §  120).  See  also  Watson, 
TkeoL  IntHtutet,  pL  iii,  eh.  iv ;  Fellowes,  Botfy  o/Tks^ 
oUtgif,  ii,  64,  etc ;  Barrow,  Works,  voL  i,  ser.  27,  28; 
Fletcher,  Workt  (N.Y.  ed.),  iii,  156  sq. 

Charity,  Brothers  of  (called,  in  Italy,  Fate  hen 
fiatelH;  in  France,  Frh^  de  la  Chariii;  in  Spain, 
Brolhert  of  Ho$piiality),  a  Bomanist  order,  founded  in 
1540  at  Seville,  by  the  Portuguese  Johannes  a  Deo,  for 
nursing  the  sick  and  reforming  immoral  females.  In 
1572  Pope  Pins  Y  confirmed  it,  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  it  then  limited  itself  to  serving  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick  of  all  nations  and  religions.  In  1580 
it  had  a  number  of  institutions  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  both  Indies,  and  other  countries.  In 
1617  it  was  received  into  the  number  of  regular  orders 
by  adopting  the  solemn  vows.  In  1619  ^e  brethren 
were  exempted  ftt>m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  and  in  1624  they  received  all  the  privileges 
of  the  mendicant  orders.  Among  the  hospitals  of  the 
order,  those  of  Milan,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Vienna, 
Prague,  are  especially  celelnrated.  The  number  of 
bouses  amounts  at  present  to  over  a  hundred,  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  North 
and  South  America.  See  Helyot,  Ordret  Rdigieux^ 
vol.  ii ;  Fehr,  Oeschiehte  der  Mdnchsorden^  ii,  80  sq. 

Charity,  Bisters  o(  called  also  Dauohtbbs  or 

Chustiah  Charitt  (3eatr$  or  FUUt  de  la  ChariU), 

or,  from  their  dress,  Grat  SisrrsBS  (Stmn  gr%$e$\ 

a  oonununity  of  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

for  norsing  the  poor  and  the  sick,  founded  in  1629  at 

ChatiUon,  in  France,  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  aided  by 

Madame  Louise  de  Marillac  le  Oras.    The  rule  which 

Vincent  gave  to  his  community  was  oonfirmed  by^ 

the  pope  in  1668,  whereupon  the  community  spread 

90  rapidly  that  by  1685  two  hundred  and  twenty>four 
houses  were  establish- 
ed. Until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
they  remained  almost 
entirely  confined  to 
France,  where  their  la- 
bors were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Revolution. 
After  a  fow  years  they 
were  permitted  to  take 
them  up  again,  and  in 
1807  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of 
the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon. Since  that  time 
they  have  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  all  French 
governments.  In  1827 
they  nursed  in  France 
145,000  sick  persons 
\  and  120,000  children, 
which  number  has 
since  considerably  in- 
creased.    Since   1815 

they  have  rapidly  established  themselves  in  all  states 

in  which  monastic  orders  are  not  forbidden.     Several 

itatea,  as  Prussia  and  Baden,  wliich  ezclode  meet  of 

the  monastio  orders,  have  made  an  exception  in  fhvor 

of  tiie  Sisters  of  Charity.     Sinoe  1848  they  have  been 
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admitted  into  all  the  German  statsi  except  Saxony. 
In  all  Germany  they  had,  in  1858,  eetablisfaments  in 
194  places,  with  about  2000  members.  Spain  promised 
to  admit  tliem  in  the  Concordat  of  1851.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Portugal  in  1857,  but  were  there, 
as  also  in  Brasil,  severely  attacked  by  the  Liberal  par- 
ty, and  mobbed  by  the  populace.  Large  numbers  of 
them  were  called  to  Russia  by  the  government  of  Al- 
exander II,  and  they  have  penetrated  even  into  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  In  Turkey  they  conduct  several 
largely -attended  schools.  They  are  also  found  in 
many  of  the  missions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
and  hi  several  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  the  United  SUtes  they  were  established  in 
1809  by  Eliaabeih  8eUm  (a  pervert  from  Protestant- 
ism), with  a  distinct  rule,  which  is  still  followed  in  the 
dioceses  of  New  Yorlc,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  HaliCiUL. 
The  houses  in  the  other  dioceses  liave  abandoned  Mrs. 
Seton's  rule,  and  have  united  with  the  French  order. 
In  1852  there  were  88  houses  under  the  chaige  of  the 
sisters  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  sisters  was  420.  This  number  has  since 
considerably  increased.  In  the  diocese  of  New  York 
alone  there  are  now  about  250  sisters,  having  under 
their  care,  besides  the  parish  sdiools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  hospital,  a  male  and  female  asylum,  and  an  in- 
dustrial school.  Their  mother-house  is  at  Fonthill,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  near  Yonkers. 

Numerous  other  communities  of  women  have  been 
established  on  the  same  plan,  and  on  nearly  the  same 
rule.  The  most  important  among  them  is  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Carolus  Borromnns,  so  called  because  they 
chose  Borromeo  as  their  patron.  Their  mother-house  is 
at  Nancy,  France ;  and  in  1845  they  counted  70  houses, 
with  about  700  members.  Another  was  founded  in  1808 
in  Westphalia,  by  baron  Droste  su  Vischering,  who  be- 
came afterwards  archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  counted, 
in  1858,  41  establishments,  with  about  200  sisters. 
The  United  States  have  also  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stitutions, as  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal,  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Naxareth,  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, Sistsrs  of  Charity  of  St.  Augustine,  most  of  which 
have  been  founded  daring  the  present  century. 

No  monastic  institution  has  spread  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  with  equal  rapidity,  and 
the  increase  is  still  going  on  in  nearly  every  port  of 
the  world.  In  1862,  the  number  of  establishments,  as 
fiir  as  known,  was  1064 ;  namely,  947  in  Europe,  80  in 
America,  17  in  Asia,  17  in  Africa,  and  8  in  Australia 
and  Oceanica  (P.  Karl  vom  hell.  Aloys,  8taH»,  Jahr- 
buck  der  Kirehe,  Ratisbon,  1862).  Tlie  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  French  order  was  estimated  at  18,000,  and 
that  of  all  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  28,000. 

**  Conscious  that  celibacy  alone  excites  little  admi- 
ration in  modem  times,  Rome  has  lought,  by  her 
*  Sisters  of  Charity'  and  by  her  educational  orders, 
to  give  her  female  aristocracy  better  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  manlund.  In  England  and  America  the 
female  orders  have  attracted  many  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  softened  many  antipathies.  The  associa- 
tion of  unmarried  females  for  such  purposes  will  ever 
have  an  attraction  for  romantic  minds ;  yet  the  well- 
worked  Protestant  congregations  in  our  cities  send 
out  more  such  sisters  of  cliarity  and  educators  of  the 
young  than  any  of  the  sisterhoods  of  Rome.  Without 
any  bond  but  the  law  of  love,  and  *  without  observa- 
tion,' because  without  the  dress  and  separation  of 
Rome's  *  Sisters  of  Charity,'  thousands  now  do  the 
part  of  PrisciUa  or  Dorcas,  yet  take  part  in  all  home 
duties  and  enjoyments,  unconscious  that  they  are  bet- 
ter than  others,  or  that  they  have  attained  a  higher 
perfection  than  their  fiUhers  and  mothers"  (Lewis,  Bi- 
ble, Missal,  and  Breviary,  i,  124).  See  also  Fehr,  Oe- 
sckiekte  der  Jfdncksorden,  ii,  828  sq. ;  Eremites,  Der  Or- 
den  der  barmhergigen  Schweatem  (Schaffhausen,  1844) ; 
Methodid  Quarterfy  Beview,  Jan.  1849,  art  v. 
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Charlemagne  (Charlks  I,  or  the  (rreoO*  Emperor 
of  the  West,  was  bom  at  Salzburg,  in  Bavaria,  about 
742,  and,  jointly  with  his  brother  Karloman,  succeeded 
his  father,  Pepin-le-Bref,  in  768.  Karloman  died  in 
771,  and  Charles  became  sole  sovereign.  By  his  wars 
against  the  Saxons,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Saracens 
of  Spain,  he  increased  his  empire  until  he  was  master 
of  the  best  part  of  Europe.  Pepin  had  granted  the 
exarciuite  of  Ravenna  to  the  pope  and  his  successors 
forever.  After  Pepin's  death,  Diedrich,  the  Lombard 
king,  attacked  the  pope  (Adrian  I),  who  applied  to 
Charlemagne  for  aid.  He  crossed  the  Alps  (A.D.  774) 
with  a  formidable  army,  and  terminated  the  contest 
between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Lorn- 
hardy  forever.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  over- 
thrown, its  vanquished  prince  was  sent  into  France, 
and  Charlemagne  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lom- 
Itards.  The  conqueror  visited  Rome,  where  it  is  said 
he  not  only  confirmed  the  grants  which  Pepin  had 
made  to  its  bishops,  but  added  to  them  new  donations. 
By  these  acts  he  opened  a  way  to  the  attainment  of 
nn  object  which  Pepin  had  contemplated,  but  was  un- 
able to  accomplish — ^he  was  enabled  to  gain  the  author- 
ity as  well  as  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
AVcst.  In  A.D.  800  he  visited  Rome,  where  Pope  Leo 
III  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title 
of  Carolus  I,  Cnsar  Augustus.     "Although  this  added 


Denier  of  Charlemagn&  Obverse :  Figure  of  the  Emperor, 
with  the  (Lat)  inscripilon,  ^^  Pope  Leo  to  King  Charles/* 
Reverse :  ^'  St  Peter,**  and  ^*  Rome**  in  Monogram. 

nothing  directly  to  his  power,  yet  it  greatly  confirmed 
and  increased  the  respect  entertained  for  him,  such 
was  still  the  lustre  of  a  title  with  which  were  associat- 
ed recollections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Nicephorus  I,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  also 
acknowledged  him,  and  between  them  they  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  A  pro- 
found statesman  and  legislator,  as  well  as  a  successful 
conqueror,  he  then  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  internal  improvement  of  his  vast  empire,  and  to 
the  fortification  of  its  frontiers  against  the  invasions 
of  the  Normans  and  Danes.  In  818  he  named  his  third 
son,  Louis  (Louis  le  D6bonnaire),  his  colleague  in  the 
empire,  and  died  at  Aix-la-ChapisUe  January  28,  814. 
*'  His  last  days,  after  the  coronation  of  hu  son  Louis, 
were  occupied  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Greeks  and  Syr- 
ians. Charlemagne  had  long  shown  a  great  zeal  for 
religion ;  he  never  failed,  while  his  health  permitted, 
to  attend  divine  service  daily,  morning  and  evening. 
He  took  great  care  that  the  service  should  be  conduct- 
ed with  decorum  and  propriety,  supplied  his  chapels 
with  abundance  of  vestments  and  ornaments,  and,  be- 
ing perfectly  instructed  in  the  best  manner  of  read- 
ing and  singing,  he  corrected  the  mode  of  performing 
both ;  but  he  himself  never  read  publicly  in  church, 
but  contented  himself  with  singing  in  a  low  tone  and 
with  others.  His  alms  were  not  only  liberally  bestow- 
ed in  his  own  dominions,  but  on  all  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Afri^  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and  Carthage;  and  he  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  unbelieving  princes  with  a  view  to  assuage  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  their  dominion" 
(Palmer,  Church  History^  ch.  xv). 

Charlemagne  was  throughout  his  reign  the  champi- 
on of  Christbnity.  He  never  rested  until  the  Saxons 
were  not  only  subjected,  but  baptized,  if  not  Christian- 


ized; his  war  against  the  Lombards,  wlioae  kingdom  he 
finally  ani^sxed,  was  originally  commenced  at  tbe  is- 
stance  of  the  pope,  whose  power  was  menaced  by  the  n- 
roads  of  these  barbarians.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, tliat  Charlemagne  propagated  Chriadaiiity  by  tbe 
use  of  *' carnal  weapons."  His  *'  wholesale  and  indie- 
criminate  mode  of  administering  baptism  on  the  codcIb- 
sion  of  his  campaigns  drew  forth  the  indignant  expos- 
tulations of  Alcuin  and  men  of  a  kindred  spirit'*  (Mar 
Lear,  i/imoiu  m  ^  i/td  il^es,  p.  449).  "He  did  not 
confine  his  bene&ctions  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  bat  dis- 
tributed them  among  all  the  orders  of  the  hierardiy.  He 
augmented  their  wealth,  he  enlarged  their  privileges,  he 
exalted  their  dignity,  he  confirmed  and  extended  their 
immunities.  But  the  motives  of  his  liberality  were 
such  as  became  a  magnanimous  and  a  benevolent  mon- 
arch. Superstition  has  never  been  accounted  among 
them,  nor  any  unfounded  fears  or  undue  reverence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order ;  from  the  former  he  was  per- 
haps more  nearly  exempt  than  would  have  appeared 
possible  in  so  rude  an  age ;  and  in  his  transactions  with 
the  clergy,  even  with  the  pope  himself,  he  never  for- 
got, or  allowed  them  to  forget,  his  own  supremacy. 
But  he  was  desirous  to  civilize  his  barbarous  subjects: 
he  was  anxious  to  influence  their  rude  manners,  and 
correct  their  vicious  morals,  by  tbe  more  general  di^ 
Aision  and  comprehension  of  the  Christian  truths;  and 
he  was  willing  also  to  sow  the  seeds  of  secular  leani. 
ing,  and  dispel  the  ignorance  which  oppressed  his  peo- 
ple' *  (Waddington,  Church  Hittory,  ch .  v.).  As  a  states- 
man he  favored  the  Church  because  he  considered  it  a 
school  for  the  improvement  of  his  people,  and,  while 
adding  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  was  careful 
not  to  render  it  independent.  He  decided  against  im- 
age-worship, and  in  liis  JJbri  Carolini  (A.D.  790,  Eliss 
Philyra,  1549 ;  Heumann,  Han.  1781),  he  set  forth  Qn 
opposition  to  the  decision  of  tbe  second  Synod  of  Nicsa 
of  A.D.  787),  that  »'God  could  be  worshipped  only  in 
spirit,**  and  his  opinions  were  indorsed  by  the  Synods 
of  Frankfort  (794)  and  of  Paris  (826),  censnring  Adri- 
an's treatise  in  favor  of  image-worship.  But,  while 
Charlemagne  condemned  image-worship  as  idolatiy, 
the  Caroline  books  spprove  of  Uie  crucifix,  and  of  rev* 
erence  to  the  relics  of  saints,  etc. — Hase,  Ch,  History 
(N.  Y.  ed.),  p.  178;  Chambers,  Encydoptedia^  s.  v.; 
Herzog,  Seal-Eneyklopadie^  vii,  879  sq. ;  Gibbon,  De- 
dine  cutd  FaU^  ch.  xlix ;  Neander,  dkureh  History,  iii, 
286  sq. ;  Siudien  v.  KritHen,  1866,  Heft  2 ;  Dippold, 
Leben  Kaiaer  Karl  des  Groaen  (Tub.  1810);  Gaillard, 
Hist,  de  Charlemoffne  (Par.  1819,  2d  ed.  4  vols.);  Abel, 
JahrhOcher  des  frank.  Heichet  unter  Karl  dem  (rnwfes 
(Berlin,  1866,  vol.  i).     See  Carouke  Books. 

Charles  V,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Spain  (under  the  title  of  Don  Carlo*  /),  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  bom  at 
Ghent,  Feb.  24th,  1600,  and  died  at  the  monastery  of 
San  Tnste,  near  Placenda,  in  Estramadura,  Spain, 
Sept  21st,  1568.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
six  years  of  age,  and  his  grandfather  Maximilian  be- 
came his  guardian,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
William  de  Croy,  lord  of  Chivvies,  as  governor,  and 
Adrian  of  Utrecht^  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  V I,  as  pre- 
ceptor. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  Charles, 
conjointly  with  his  mother,  was  acknowledged  as  his 
successor,  and  visited  Spain  in  1517,  where  the  con- 
duct of  his  Flemish  ministers  gave  rise  to  serious 
troubles.  In  the  year  1619  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian died,  and  Charles  became  a  competitor  for 
the  imperial  crown.  Through  the  efforts  of  Fred- 
erick the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  he  was  chosen  over  Francis  I  of  France,  his 
principal  rival,  June  28th,  1619.  This  contest  ripen- 
ed the  jealousy  between  these  young  and  ambitknis 
sovereigns  into  an  enmity  which  gave  rise  to  fisr 
wars,  and  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Francis. 
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Cfaarles  was  crowned  emperor  with  great  pomp  at  Alx- 
b-Chapelle,  Oct.  22, 1620.  Hte  first  act  was  to  issue  a 
call  for  convoking  a  diet  at  Worms  early  the  next 
year,  espedaUy  to  consider  the  means  of  suppressing 
the  new  religions  ideas  awakened  by  the  teachings  of 
Udter.  This  assembly  was  held  April  17-26, 1521, 
ind  thither  Luther  repdred  under  a  safe-conduct,  and 
plead  his  cause ;  but  an  edict  of  outlawry  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  See  Worms.  The  prudent  ac- 
tion of  his  patron,  Frederick  of  Saxony,  in  having  him 
taken  to  the  Wartburg,  and  the  almost  sovereign  pow- 
er of  the  German  princes,  saved  the  reformer  and  his 
cause  ftom  the  impending  danger ;  while  the  wars  with 
Franee,  1621-6  and  1627-8  forced  Charles  to  "leave 
the  conduct  of  German  affiiirs  to  the  established  au- 
thoritieB,  who  were  not  opposed  to  a  reform  of  the 
Church,  and  who,  instead  of  executing  the  edict  of 
Worms,  persisted  in  the  demand  for  a  general  council 
'  to  be  held  in  a  German  city.' "  At  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
1526,  a  decree  was  signed  by  Charles's  brother,  Ferdi- 
ntnd,  as  his  representative,  which  left  to  each  state  of 
Germany  the  right  to  regulate  its  religious  affairs, 
whfch  decree,  according  to  Ranke,  was  the  basis  of 
the  legal  existence  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  At 
a  second  diet  at  Spires,  in  March,  1629,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  emboldened  by  the  more  favorable  as- 
pect of  Charles's  affairs  abroad,  sought  to  prevent  the 
farther  progress  of  the  Reformation  by  a  decree  '*  that 
the  Church  should  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  con- 
vocation of  a  council."  This  led  to  the  celebrated 
Pnted  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  April  19, 1529,  from 
which  the  name  Protestant  arose.  This  protest  was 
not  &vombly  received  by  Charles ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  compelled  mod- 
erstion  on  his  part  until  their  retreat,  when  the  sub- 
ject agam  came  np  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530). 
In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Charles  that  each 
party  should  lay  before  this  diet  a  statement  in  Latin 
and  German  of  their  opinions,  the  Reformers  presented 
the  Augtburg  Confemom  (q.  v.),  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  which  was  read  June  25th,  and  produced  so  pow- 
erfhl  an  impression  that  many  Roman  Catholic  princes 
inclined  to  a  milder  judgment  of  the  new  foith. 

No  statement  was  presented  by  the  other  party,  but 
the  emperor  caosed  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fiassion  to  be  prepared,  to  which  the  Protestants  replied 
in  the  Apologia  GmfesskmU^  also  ftom  the  pen  of  Me- 
Unethon;  but  this  failed  to  change  the  purpose  of 
Charles,  who,  influenced  by  Campeggio,  the  papal  leg- 
ate, issued  a  decree,  Nov.  19,  1580,  condemning  the 
Confession,  and  requiring  its  adherents  to  submit  im- 
conditionally,  untfl  a  future  general  council,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  within  seven 
months.  The  design  of  the  emperor  to  force  submis- 
lion  to  his  will  in  matters  of  religion  was  now  evi- 
dent, and,  to  protect  themselves,  the  Protestant  princes 
and  states  formed  the  "  League  of  Smalcald,"  Feb.  27, 
1581,  and  made  treaties  with  France,  England,  and 
Denmark.  Confix>nted  by  so  formidable  a  coalition, 
and  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  of  Austria  by  the 
Tarks  under  Solyman,  Charles  was  forced  to  grant  the. 
"Truce  of  Nuremberg,"  July  28, 1682,  by  which  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  allowed  until  the  assembling  of 
a  council. 

The  constant  pressure  of  foreign  enterprises,  and  the 
necessity  of  ooniciliation  within  the  empire,  to  ward  off 
outward  dangers,  postponed  for  some  years  the  armed 
oonflkt  between  Charies  and  his  Protestant  subjects ; 
udat  the  Diet  of  Spires,  1644,  considerable  concessions 
were  made  to  them  in  order  to  secure  their  hearty 
rapport  against  the  French.  But  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  Protestants  saw  ph&inly  that  Charles  pur- 
posed to  compel  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Cooncil  of  Trent,  then  assembled  by  Paul  III,  and  they 
prepared  to  defend  their  religious  liberties  by  arms. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  energy  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  ^Ull  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 


who  took  the  side  of  Charies,  they  failed  of  success,  and 
were  totally  defeated  at  MOhlberg. 

Shortly  before  this,  the  death  of  Francis  and  Henry 
VIII  had  ftreed  Charles  from  his  most  powerful  exter- 
nal foes,  and  he  might  now  hope,  aided  by  the  pope 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  compel  religious 
unity  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  he  convoked  a  diet 
at  Augsburg  with  this  view ;  but  after  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  induced  the  Protestants  to  accept  con- 
ditionally the  Council  of  Trent,  the  pope  removed  the 
council  to  Bologna,  and  would  neither  change  the 
place  nor  make  any  concessions  to  the  Protestants. 
This  so  irritated  Charles  that  he  caused  a  declaration 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Pflug,  Helding,  and  Agricola,  called 
the  Inierim  (q.  v.),  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice until  a  free  and  general  council— a  plan  which 
pleased  neither  party.  But  Charles  was  now  too  pow- 
erful for  open  resistance.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  how- 
ever,  began  to  form  schemes  for  humbling  him,  and  so 
well  did  he  conceal  his  purposes,  that  he  was  even  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  intended  to  com- 
pel the  refhurtory  city  of  Magdeburg  to  receive  the  /«- 
terim.  Having  formed  alliances  with  France  and  oth- 
er powers,  and  provided  for  the  support  of  hu  army, 
Maurice  openly  declared  against  Charles  in  Mareh, 
1552,  and  by  his  rapid  and  successful  movements  ex- 
torted fh>m  the  emperor  the  treaty  of  Passau,  Aug.  2, 
1552,  by  which,  together  with  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tive princes,  complete  religions  liberty  was  granted  to 
the  Protestants — terms  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Recess  or  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  Sept.  21, 1556. 

The  star  of  Charles  had  now  passed  its  zenith.  The 
consuming  cares  of  a  life  devoted  to  exciting  and  am- 
bitious schemes,  and  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of 
an  excessive  appetite,  not  to  say  gluttony,  had  left 
their  impress  in  failing  powers  and  tormenting  disease , 
and  now  that  he  saw  his  cherished  hope  of  universal 
monarchy  and  an  imperial  throne  for  his  son  fading 
away,  baffled  and  disappointed  by  Fortune,  which  he 
peevishly  described  as  a  woman  who  smiled  on  his 
youth,  but  forsook  him  in  lus  age,  he  determined  to 
throw  off  the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  pow- 
er, and  seek  in  retirement  ease  of  mind  and  body.  Ac- 
cordingly, Oct.  25th,  1555,  before  an  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  the  Netherlands,  convened  at  Brussels  for 
that  purpose,  he  resigned  the  crown  of  those  provinces, 
and,  Jan.  16, 1556,  at  the  same  place,  in  the  presence 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  son 
Philip  II ;  and  on  August  27, 1556,  also  the  imperial 
crown,  in  fkvor  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  set  out, 
Sept.  17th,  1656,  for  his  chosen  retreat,  the  Hlerony- 
mite  monastery  of  San  Yuste,  wiiere,  by  his  orders, 
separate  buildings  had  been  erected  for  himself  and 
the  fow  servants  who  accompanied  himr  Here  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  occupied  in  religious  exercises, 
gardening,  and  mechanical  experiments,  without,  as 
recent  researehes  show,  losing  sight  of  the  political 
and  religious  movements  of  the  outer  world. 

He  is  described  as  possessing  dignity  and  elegance 
of  manner,  slow  in  resolving,  but  prompt  to  execute, 
patient  of  every  hardship  bu^  hunger,  firm  and  self- 
possessed  in  danger,  but  without  the  warmth  of  genius 
or  that  noble  directness  of  character  which  subordi- 
nates selfish  aims  to  the  higher  claims  of  humanity 
and  right.  Though  amiable  in  private  life,  his  inhu- 
man persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  his  testamentary  directions  to  his  son, 
evince  the  feelings  of  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant ;  while  his 
course  towards  tiie  Reformation  in  Germany  proves 
how  readily  his  secret  preferences  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  promptings  of  policy,  when  the  furtherance  of 
his  ambitious  plans  demanded  a  show  of  moderation  in 
dealing  with  the  newly-awakened  desire  of  the  age  for 
religious  reform. — ^Herzog,  ReaUEncyhhpAdie^  vii,  879 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GhUrak^  ix,  269;  Heine, 
Brieft  an  Karl  F,  getchrieben  von  $.  Beichivater  (Berlin, 
1848,  8vo);  Sleidan,  JM  iUUu  rtUgionkf  etc  Carolo  V 
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Ctefore  eommeiUarii  (Fnmkf.  1785, 8  vols.  6yo) ;  Ranke, 
History  of  the  Reformation;  Preflcot£,  HUtary  of  Philip 
II;  Ranke,  History  of  the  Papacy  (2  voU.  8vo,  1851) ; 
Motley,  The  Hise  of  the  Dutch  BqmbUc  (8  vols.  8vo,  N. 
T.  1857) ;  Sismond^  Histoire  des  Frangait,  18  vols.  8to 
(BraxeUes,  1849 ;  see  index  in  18th  vol.) ;  Robertaon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  •Charles  V;  Lanz,  Correspondens 
des  Kaisers  Karl  V  (Leips.  1844-46,  8  yoU.) ;  Kervjn 
de  Lettenhove,  Aufaaiohnungen  des  Kaisers  Karl  V 
(German  trand.  Leipz.  1862) ;  Gachaid,  Correspond,  de 
Charles  QmiU  (Bnuseb,  1859).  Special  works  on  the 
life  of  Charles  Y  after  his  abdication  and  retirement 
have  been  written  by  Stirling  {Cloister  Life  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  N.  Y.  12mo),  Gachard  (^Retrait 
et  Mori  dtCKV  (Brossels,  1854r-55),  Pichot  {CkroMque 
de  Charles  V,  Paris,  1854),  and  Migne  {Charles  Qidnty 
Fbris,  1854). 

Charles  IX » second  son  of  Henry  II  and  of  Cath- 
arine de  Medici,  was  bom  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
Jane  27, 1550,  and  on  December  5, 1560,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Francis  II.  *'  His  character  was  a  compound 
of  passion,  acnteness,  heartlessness,  and  cunnin;;.  Al- 
thoogh  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  died,  so 
well  had  his  detestable  mother  trained  him  to  a  love  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  that  he  found  time,  with  her  assist- 
ance and  that  of  the  Guises,  to  perpetrate  an  act  so  hid- 
eously diabolical  that  all  civilized  Europe  still  shud- 
ders at  the  recollection.  The  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's (q.  v.),  Aug.  24, 1572,  was  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  treacheries  toward  the  Huguenots  which 
disgraced  his  reign.  The  result  was  that  dvil  war 
broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a  very  threatening  char- 
acter, as  political  malcontents  associated  themselves 
with  the  Protestants.  Charles  died  May  80, 1574."— 
Chambers,  EncycloptediOy  s.  v. ;  and  a  good  article, 
with  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  B.,  in  the  English 
CydcpcBdia,  s.  v.  Charles  IX.  See  France,  Refobmbd 
Church  of. 

duurleton,  Walter,  M.D.,  an  English  physi- 
cian, was  bom  Feb.  2, 1619,  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  became  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Lon- 
don, president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1689, 
and  died  in  1707.  He  is  mentioned  here  on  account 
of  his  Darkness  of  Atheism  dispelled  by  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture (Lond.  1652,  4to) ;  and  Harmony  of  Natural  and 
Poskioe  Divine  Laws  (Lond.  1680,  8vo).— Darling,  Cy- 
clopoBdia  BibUographica,  i,  637  ;  Kippis,  Biqgraphia 
^ritannicaj  iH,  448  sq. 

Charm  (tt3nb,  lachath\  to  whisper,  as  enchanters). 
In  Psa.  Iviii,  5 ;  Jer.'  viii,  17 ;  Ecdes.  x,  11  (^*  enchant- 
ment'O,  this  word  is  used  to  express  serpefU-charming, 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  ^'yn  (cks'her,  strictly  a  cot^ederacy,  L  e.  with 
spirits  of  the  other  world),  which  is  rendered  in  the 
same  manner,  and  has  a  similar  meaning.  In  other 
passages,  although  still  rendered  ** charm,"  both 
words,  as  is  the  case  also  with  other  terms,  signify  or- 
dinary necromancy  or  conjuration.  That  the  most 
venomous  reptiles  might  be  rendered  tame  and  harm- 
less by  certain  charms,  or  soft  and  sweet  sounds,  and 
trained  to  delist  in  music,  was  an  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed very  early  and  universally  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz, 
I,  iii,  cap.  6).  Virgil  speaks  of  it  particularly  (v£!n. 
vii,  750);  so  also  Lncan  {PharsaUd).  See  Serpent. 
The  most  £unous  serpent-charmers  of  antiquity  were 
the  Psylli,  a  people  of  Cyrenaica ;  and  that  theirs  was 
believed  to  b«  a  natural  power  appears  from  the  story 
told  by  Pliny,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  try  the 
legitimacy  of  their  new-bom  children  by  exposing 
Uiem  to  the  most  cruel  and  venomous  serpents,  which 
dared  not  molest  or  even  approach  them  unless  they 
were  illegitimate.  He  thinks  their  power  resided  in 
some  peculiar  odor  in  their  persons  which  the  serpents 
abhorred  {Nat.  Hist,  lib.  vH,  c.  2).  Shaw,  Brace,  and 
indeed  all  travellers  who  have  been  in  the  Levant, 
speak  of  the  charming  of  serpents  as  a  thing  frequent- 


ly seen  (see  especially  Thomson,  Land  &nd  Boat,  % 
216,  288).  The  much-dreaded  Cobra  di  CapeOo,  or 
good  Serpent  of  the  Hindoos,  is  capable  of  being  tamed; 
and  the  Malabar  Jugglen  have  the  ait  of  teachiBg 
them  to  dance  to  the  inharmonious  and  slow  notM  of 
their  fiageolet.  The  serpent  first  seems  astonished, 
then  begfais  to  rear  himself,  and  sometimes,  by  a  gen- 
tle undulatory  motion  of  the  head,  and  wi^  distended 
hood,  seems  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  aotae. 
These  dancing  snakes  are  carried  about  in  baskets  by 
^«  jugglers  al\  over  India,  and  Mr.  Forbes  statee  it  as 
a  well-attested  &ct  that  when  a  bouse  is  infissted  with 
these  snakes,  and  some  others  of  the  OoUher  gams, 
which  destroy  poultry,  or  with  some  even  of  the  larger 
serpents  of  tiie  boa  tribe,  the  musldans  are  sent  for, 
wfa^  charm  the  reptiles  from  their  hiding-pkioes  to 
their  own  destruction  {Oriental  Memoirs'),  It  is  often 
said  that  the  charmer  introduces  his  tame  serpents, 
and  that  they  obey  the  accustomed  call,  and  are  ex- 
hibited  in  proof  of  the  triumph  of  the  charmer^  art. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  instances  are 
known  in  which  there  could  not  have  been  any  o^la- 
sion  or  contrivance ;  and,  after  the  serarest  test  and 
scrutiny,  many  have  been  obliged  to  rest  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  charmers  do  really  possess  the  physi- 
cal means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  serpents  with- 
out seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  trmrn  their 
lurking-places.  This  is  Mr.  Lane's  condoskm,  who 
also  suspects  that  they  discover  the  presence  of  stf- 
pents  by  the  smelly  and  compares  their  attractive  pow- 
ers to  those  of  the  fowler,  who,  by  the  fiMcination  of 
his  voice,  allures  the  bird  into  his  net  {Modem  Egyp- 
tians). The  deaf-adder  or  asp  may  dtber  be  a  ser- 
pent of  a  species  naturally  deaf  {tot  such  kinds  arc 
mentioned  by  Avicenna  as  quoted  by  Bochart),  or  on 
account  of  its  appearing  to  be  so.  In  eitiwr  caae,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  it  may  be  said  to  stop  its  ear, 
fhmi  its  being  proof  against  all  the  efforU  of  the 
charmer  {Un.  Presb.  QuarL  Review,  July,  I860).  See 
Divination;  Maoigian. 

In  modem  usage  the  word  charm  (Lat  txtrmem,  a 
song)  denotes  a  spell,  in  a  form  of  words,  geneiaUy  in 
verse,  supposed  to  possess,  when  recited,  some  occuh 
power,  either  hurtAil  or  beneficiaL  When  written  oo 
paper  or  parchment,  and  worn  on  the  person,  dianas 
are  to  be  classed  with  amulets  (q.  ▼.).     See  also  Is- 

GANTATION;  MaoIO. 

Char'mis  {XapfUg  v.  r.  XaX/u£c;  Vulg.  Charmi). 
son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  **  ancients"  {v^io^v- 
repot)  or  "rolers"  {dpxovrec)  of  Bethulla  (Judith  vi, 
19$  viii,  10;  x,  6).     See  Brthulia. 

Chamel-houae  (med.  Lat.  camarittm),  a  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  church-yard  or  other  cemeteiy, 
usually  vaulted,  where  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead,  whidi 
the  grave-digger  had  thrown  up,  were  carefully  laid  in 
order.  Afterwards  a  chapel  was  built  over  it,  where- 
in  interment  could  be  made,  monuments  erected,  and 
masses  (see  Chantry)  be  sung.  In  this  case  the 
t<  (^arael-house"  was  a  vault  under  the  chapeL  The 
chapeb  of  cathedrals  sometimes  had  such  chanwl- 
houses  under  them. 

Chamook,  Stephen,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Eng^ 
Nonconformist,  was  bom  in  London  in  1628.  He  re- 
ceived his  earliest  education  ftom  his  fiither,  and  when 
very  young  he  entered  Emanuel  C<^eg^  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  William  Sancroft.  He  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  minister  in  Sonthwark,  but  soon  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  New  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1652  became  sen- 
ior proctor  of  the  university.  In  1668  he  went  to 
Dublin,  and  his  ministry  there  was  eminently  success- 
fuL  About  1660,  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he 
retumed  to  England,  and  spent  fifteen  years  in  and 
about  London  in  study  and  preaching,  but  widiout  t 
settled  congregation  until  about  1675.  He  died  Johr 
26,  1680.  "His  sermons  constitnte  the  chief  of  h^ 
works ;  and  while  on  the  doctrines  they  contain,  hmg 
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decidedly  CUvfauBtic,  a  vaiiety  of  opinions  are  enter- 
tained, yet  it  is  nmyerBally  admitted  that  they  are 
diitingaiBhed  by  great  originality  and  genios,  and 
are  well  deserving  of  the  widely-spread  attention 
they  liave  so  long  receiyed.  His  reasonings  are 
nanrons  and  his  appeals  affecting.  His  judgment 
was  sound,  his  taste  correct,  his  imagination  lively, 
his  piety  nndlssembled.  He  was  grave  without  being 
doll,  and  perspicoous  without  being  wearisome.  His 
Trtatm  oh  the  Attributes  of  God  is  acknowledged  to 
be  tlie  best  in  the  English  language"  (Jones).  His 
Works  wero  republished  in  1816  (Lond.  9  vols.  8vo), 
with  a  life  prefixed,  by  Edward  Parsons.  There  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  AttrilnUeSy  with  a  life  of  Char- 
nock,  by  Symington  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo),  and  a  new 
edition  of  his  Works  is  now  going  on  at  Edinburgh 
(Nichols),  1866,  vols,  i-v,  8vo.  See  Jones,  Christian 
Biograpki/,  p.  106;  Symington,  Choios  Works  ofChar- 
wkk,  with  his  Ufs  (N.Y.  12mo) ;  Middleton,  Eodes.  Bi- 
ospraph^^  iii,  443 ;  Calamy,  Non^onformises  Memorial 
(Lond.  1778),  i,  159  sq. 
Char'ran  (Xo/^ 
f»av),  another  mode 
(Acts  vii,  2,  4)  of  An- 
gtiwrfng  the  name 
Harak  (q.  v.). 

Charter-houBe  (a 
oormption  of  Char- 
treuse^ L  e.  Carthusian 
house)  is  a  hospital, 
chapel,  and  school  - 
honse  in  London,  es- 
tablished in  1611  by 
%  Thomas  Sutton. 
It  had  originally  been 
a  Carthusian  monas- 
tery, but  after  the  dis- 
solution of  monastic  es- 
tablishments by  Hen- 
ry VIII  it  fell  into  va- 
rious hands,  and  was 
finally  purchased  from 
Lord  Suflblk  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton  for 
£18,000,  who  endowed 
it  with  the  revenues 
of  upward  of  20  man- 
ors, lordships,  and  oth- 
er estates  in  various 
psits  of  England. 
This  ^'masterpiece  of 
Protestant  English 
chsrity,"  as  old  Fuller 
cslls  it,  serves  three 
uses-^t  Is  an  asylum 
ffx  poor  brethren,  an 
educational,  and  a  re- 
ligious institution ; 
hence  Bacon  terms  it 
a  "triple  good."  The 
Charter-house  school 
is  memorable  as  the 
place  where  Barrow, 
Addison,  and  John 
Wesley  received  their 
esriy  education.  — 
Chsmbers,  Eiicifdapc^ 

*0,  S.V. 

Chartom.       See 
HxoiciAif. 
Chaxtophylax. 

See  CiSIMELIABCHiB. 

Chartreuz.     See 
Carthusians. 
Chartsan.      See 
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Chaml.    See  Nbttlb. 

Chase  (^^ac,  Z\y^^  SnitKUy  etc.).  The  practice  of 
hunting  wild  animals  early  prevailed  among  the  no- 
made  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxv,  28 ;  xxvH,  8  sq.),  and  con- 
tinued to  later  times  to  be  a  common  employment  (Lev. 
xvii,  18 ;  Prov.  xii,  27 ;  Josephus,  War,  i,  21, 18),  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  of  the  game  (Sirach  xxxvi, 
21 ;  but  in  the  Sabbatical  year  it  was  allowed  to  mul- 
tiply, Exod.  xxiii,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  7 ;  comp.  Michaelis, 
Mos.  Rechtj  iii,  178  sq.),  and  also  for  the  extermination 
of  noxious  beasts  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20),  of  both  which 
there  was  no  lack  in  Palestine  (see  Harmar,  i,  828  sq.). 
The  means  employed  in  this  pursuit  were  usually  the 
bow  (Gen.  xxvii,  8),  the  spear  or  javelin  (comp.  Stra- 
bo,  XV,  784),  the  net  (t^^'J,  *^??»,  ^"i^t^ ;  which  was 
likewise  used  for  the  larger  kinds  of  animals,  as  ga- 
zelles, Isa.  11,  21,  and  even  for  lions,  Ezek.  xix,  8),  the 
sling  (D*^13$,  ng,  \Sg'l»,  Eccles.  ix,  12;  Psa.  xd,  8), 
and  the  pitfall  (TinD,  MtTS,  Plin.  x,  64 ;  comp.  Ezek. 
xix,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxUi,  20),  the  last  especially  for  the 


parts 


Ancient  Chsae  in  the  Desert  of  ThebaTd  (Wilkinson). 
To  the  left  of  A  vaa  the  chasaeur  in  hia  chariot  shooting  with  the  bow,  now  d^aeid. 


Ifi,  la  Gazelles.    2, 11.  Hares.    8.  Female  hynna  with  its  yonng.    4^  18.  Foxes.    S.  Pofcnpine. 
8.  My«na  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  looking  towards  the    "  *  "* 

UooDds.    1%  OstiieheB  (!i4fac«d>,    18.  The  oryx.    19.  WUd 


Figs.  1,9, 

Porcupine. 

7.  The  ibex.    8, 14. 
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lion  (Shaw,  TVov.  152  sq.)*  Compare  the  description 
in  Job  xviU,  8  sq.  Tliey  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
hunting  dogs  (yet  comp.  Joeeph.  Ant.  iv,  8,  9),  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  in  hunting  birds  they  used  trained  fal- 
cons or  other  species  of  birds  (iElian,  Anim,  viii,  24), 
although  hawlLS  (Hannar,  iii,  79),  like  hounds  (Odgsi, 
xix,  438 ;  Strabo,  v,  216 ;  Philostr.  Icon,  i,  28 ;  Polyb. 
xxxi,  22 ;  Curt  ix,  1,  81 ;  Plin.  viii,  61 ;  Becker,  Char- 
icks,  i,  889)  were  anciently,  and  still  are  universally 
common  in  the  East  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  300 ;  Kampfer, 
Amaen,  p.  131).  On  the  £g3rptian  monuments  hunting 
scenes  are  frequently  represented  (Wilkinson,  i,  212 
sq.).  Hunting  became  an  aristocratic  sport  (Meurs. 
ad  Lycopkr,  499)  at  least  in  later  periods  of  Jewish 
history  (Josephus,  AnJt.  xv,  7,  7 ;  xvi,  10,  8 ;  see  also 
Philo,  ii,  856;  comp.  Heindorf  on  Horace,  Sat.  ii,  2,  9). 
Instances  occur  in  which  men  of  strength  overcame 
wild  animals  even  without  weapons  (Judg.  xiv,  6 ;  1 
Sam.  xvii,  86).  (See  J«hn*s  BM.  Archaol.  §  52.)- 
Winer,  i,  580.     See  Nimbod. 

The  instruments  and  modes  of  the  chase  are  some- 
times used  figuratively,  to  indicate  the  wiles  of  an  ad- 
versary, great  danger,  or  impending  destruction  (Psa. 
ix,  16 ;  Ivii,  6 ;  xci,  8 ;  xciv,  13 ;  cxix,  86 ;  Prov.  xxvi, 
27;  Isa.  xxiv,  17;  xlii,  22;  Jer.  v,  26;  vi,  21;  xvi, 
16 ;  xviii,  22 ;  xlviii,  44 ;  Amos  iii,  5 ;  Hos.  xiii,  14 ; 
Luke  xxi,  86 ;  Bom.  xi,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  65).  See  Hukt- 
mo. 

Chase,  Abner,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Dec. 
11, 1784,  and  died  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April  27, 1864. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  22  years  of  age 
he  was  licensed  to  exhort,  and  soon  after  received  li- 
cense to  preach.  He  continued  as  an  exhorter  and 
local  preacher  about  six  years,  laboring  very  success- 
fully in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  In  1810  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  N.  Y.  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  the  Delaware  (^rcuit.  The  next  year,  at  Ms  own 
request,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Genesee  Conference, 
in  whose  ranks  he  remained,  part  of  the  time  as  super- 
annuated, until  his  death.  Very  few  men  have  served 
the  Church  more  fkithfully,  acceptably,  and  usefully. 
—Minutes  qfCo^f,  v,  419 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  497. 

Chafle,  Hexuy,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 
1790.  His  father  being  unable  to  send  him  to  a  clas- 
sical school,  he  began,  unaided,  in  youth  a  course  of 
study  whicli  ended  only  with  his  life,  and  which  in- 
cluded Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German, 
besides  general  literature  and  theology.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  served  in  several 
laborious  circuits  until  1820,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
In  1828  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sea- 
men of  New  York,  and  contmued,  with  short  interrap- 
tions,  to  be  pastor  of  '^The  Mariners*  Church*'  until 
his  death,  July  8, 1858.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and 
esteemed  both  by  his  own  flock  and  by  the  general 
public— Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  478. 

Chase,  Philander,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Cornish,  N.  H., 
Dec.  14th,  1776,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1796.  After  ordination,  he  was  occupied  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  as  a  missionary  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  extending  his  services  to  Utica,  Auburn,  Canan- 
daigua,  and  other  places.  In  1799  he  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  Fishkill.  He  was  next  appointed  to 
Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  but  retumeid  to  New 
England  in  1811  to  become  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Hartford,  "where  he  labored  with  great  assiduity,  ac- 
ceptance, and  success.*'  His  thoughts,  however,  were 
directed  to  the  "  Great  West,"  and  in  1817  he  journey- 
ed thither,  preaching  as  he  advanced.  In  May,  1817, 
he  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 


Christ  Church,  Qndnnati,  and  became  rector  at  Worth- 
ington,  Columbns,  and  Delaware,  and  accepted  also 
the  charge  of  an  academy.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
I  bishop  of  Ohio;  in  1821  he  became  President  of  (S&- 
cinnati  College.  Desiring  to  supply  the  West  with 
an  efficient  ministxy,  he  visited  England,  and  received 
large  contributions  for  education.  Aboot  1826  be  en- 
gaged in  the  foundation  of  Kenyon  College  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Ohio.  This  assiduity  and 
energy  were,  however,  ill  rewarded,  for  "a  stand  was 
taken  by  the  professors  of  Kenyon  College  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  over  the  institution  of  which  he 
was  the  originator;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Scptaia- 
ber,  1881,  with  his  usual  magnanhnity,  he  resigned  his 
offices  of  president  and  bishop  of  Ohio."  Being  now  in 
search  of  temporary  repose,  he  selected  as  his  resi- 
dence a  place  in  Illinois,  which  he  named  **The  Val- 
ley of  Peace ;"  engaged  here,  and  on  the  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  in  missionary  labors,  and  planning  for  hhn- 
self  a  wide  circle  of  visitation,  which  '*  invaded  no 
man's  diocese,  parish,  or  labors."  In  1836  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Hlinois,  and  used  similar  expedient* 
for  the  interests  of  his  diocese  as  those  which  he  had 
before  adopted  for  Ohio.  He  again  visited  England, 
and  collected  nearly  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  In  18S8 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  Jubilee  CoUege,  and  shortly 
after  visited  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  where  he  received  liberal  contributions.  His 
colleges  were  subsequently  better  endowed,  and  his 
own  circumstances  rendered  easy,  if  not  comfortaUe; 
and  thus,  towards  his  latter  end,  *<tbe  smiles  of 
Providence  beamed  on  his  broad  philanthropy  and  in- 
domitable perseverance."  He  died  Sept.  20th,  1852. 
His  published  works  are :  A  Plea  for  the  West  (1826) ; 
The  Star  in  the  West,  <^  Kengon  CoUege  (1828);  De- 
fence of  Kenton  CoUege,  Ohio  (1881);  JReminueemees : 
An  A  utchiograpkg,  comprising  a  History  of  the  principal 
Events  in  the  Author's  Ltfe  to  1847  (1848,  2  vols.  8vo). 
—Sprague,  Annals,  v,  468 ;  Bp.  Chase's  Ramimscemcet, 
an  Autobiography  to  A,D.  1847  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
1848). 

Chase,  Squire,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  missionary.  He  was  bom  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York,  February  15, 1802 ;  was  converted  at  about 
fourteen  ;  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  the  Gen- 
esee Conference  in  1822 ;  was  set  off  with  the  Black 
Biver  Conference  at  its  organization  in  1886 ;  sailed  as 
missionary  to  Liberia,  Oct  15, 1886 ;  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  August,  1887 ;  was  delegate  to  General  Confei^ 
ence  in  1840 ;  sailed  again  to  Africa  in  January,  1842; 
returned  to  America  in  May,  1848;  and  died  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  T.,  July  26, 1848.  Mr.  Chase  was  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  natural  amiability,  and  nnal^ 
fected  piety.  In  the  pulpit  his  "  commanding  figure 
and  earnest  manner  gave  him  great  advantage  over 
his  audience,  and  his  sermons  bespoke  a  cultivated 
mind  and  diligent  preparation."  He  was  a  good  sci- 
entific and  classical  scholar,  and  a  vigorous  writer. 
As  presiding  elder  he  was  eminently  efilcient  In 
1840  he  published  An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine,  Bis- 
torg,  and  Moral  Tendency  of  Roman  CathoHc  Jndid- 
gences,  —  Black  Biver  Conference  Memorial,  p.  50; 
Sprague,  AwumIs,  vii,  664. 

Chas'eba  (Xa<rtPa,Ynlg.  Cos^kC),  a  name  among 
the  list  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple"  (1  Eedr.  v, 
81),  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Ezra  ^ii 
48)  or  Nehemiah  (vii,  60),  and  is  probably  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  that  sncceeding  it — Gazera  (q.  v.). 

Chaahmal.    See  Amber. 

Chasible.    See  Crasitblb. 

ChaBJdah.    See  Stoek. 

Chaaidim  (b'^'l'^pn,  i.  e.  sakU$;  comp.  'Ainniatoi, 
1  Mace,  vii,  13),  a  name  which  among  the  ancient  Jenv 
was  given  to  all  who  manifested  their  attachment  to 
tiie  Jewish  creed  in  some  extraordinary  manner.    Is 
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ft  more  spedal  scom  it  was  giveii  to  a  sect  which  was 
organised  Ibr  the  purpose  of  opposing  Hellenistic  in- 
novations, and  uniting  the  true  believers  by  voluntary 
imposition  of  wo^s  of  supererogation.  In  the  time 
of  Jodas  Ifaccabeus  the  sect  readily  Joined  the  great 
leader  of  tlie  true  Jewish  &ith.  The  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  Chasidim  were  as  follows:  roost  rigklly  to 
observe  all  the  ritual  laws  of  purification ;  to  meet  to- 
gether frequently  for  devotion,  carefully  preparing 
themselves  for  it  by  ablutions,  and  wearing  their  phy- 
lacteries longer  than  odiers ;  to  seek  diligently  for  op- 
portunities of  offering  sacrifices  {Nedarim,  10,  a) ;  to 
impose  upon  themselves  voluntarily  great  acts  of  self- 
denial  and  mcnrtification ;  to  abstain  from  wine  and  all 
intoxicating  liquors  sometimee  for  several  weeks,  and 
sometimes  tor  their  whole  lives ;  and  to  observe,  like 
the  priests,  the  Levitical  purifications  during  the  time 
of  their  being  Nazarites,  and  sometimes  longer.  It  also 
appears  from  the  Mishna  that  they  frequently  had  all 
thhigs  in  common  (Abolhj  v,  10) ;  that  they  sometimes 
withdrew  altogether  frx>m  general  society,  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  contemplation,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  written  and  oral  law,  while  others  of  the  sect, 
by  pursuing  secular  avocations,  procured  the  common 
means  of  support ;  that  they  would  not  talk  much  to 
their  own  wivee,  and  would  not  at  all  look  at  strange 
women.  The  Mishna  states  (Soto,  iii,  7)  that  these 
principles  were  carried  by  some  to  extravagant  ex- 
cesses. In  the  course  of  time  the  association  was  split 
up  into  parties,  those  insisting  upon  the  rigid  observ- 
ances forming  themselves  into  separate  denominations, 
SQch  as  the  Essenes,  etc.,  while  the  moderate  party  re- 
tained tlie  name  Chasidim.  In  the  Talmudic  period 
(A.D.  200-500)  the  meaning  of  Ofaasidim  was  on  the 
whole  again  that  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament, 
denoting  those  wha  are  pious,  temperate,  mild,  forbear- 
mg,  benevolent,  etc  There  were,  however,  occasion- 
ally zealots  among  them  wha  would  not,  for  instance, 
extinguish  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  the  Sabbath ;  but 
they  were  an  exception.  In  the  post-Talmndic  peri- 
od, and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  philosophical  school 
appears  to  have  understood  by  the  term  those  who 
possessed  simple  piety  in  contradistinction  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  Kuaites  claimed  the  name  for  those 
who  earnestly  strove  to  know  God  as  he  is,  and  only 
gave  it  to  their  spiritual  heads.  The  German  and  French 
schools  also  fixed  so  high  a  standard  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  Chasid  that  few  except  the  Babbins  could 
attam  it.  In  these  schools  it  somewhat  approaches 
the  asceticism  of  the  old  sect,  and  still  more  was  this 
the  case  in  the  Cabalistic  school  representing  the  So- 
har,  in  which  a  rigorous  observance  of  externals  and 
mortifications  is  insisted  upon. 

The  Chasidim  were  reorganized  as  a  special  sect  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Rabbi  Israel  ben-Eliezer 
Baal-Sbem  (DTb  b^a,  "lord  of  the  name^^^covpyoc, 
a  man  who  by  words  of  conjuration  and  other  formulas 
knows  how  to  exercise  a  power  over  the  visible  and 
mvisible  world),  also  called  Beskt^  XiW^,  from  the  in- 
itials of  nild  DO  ^^a.  Baal-Shetn  made  his  public 
appearance  about  1740  in  Tlusd,  in  the  district  of 
Czartkow,  flrom  whence  he  subs^uently  removed  to 
Medziboze,  in  Podolia.  His  miraculous  cures  and 
prophecies  attracted  attention  in  large  circles;  his 
nx)de  of  life,  consisting  of  contemplation,  study  of  the 
book  Sohar,  giving  advice  to  all  applying  for  it,  and 
frequent  washings  in  rivers,  soon  spread  a  halo  round 
him,  while  his  liberal  views  on  the  gratification  of 
sensual  wants,  which  he  declared  to  be  more  conducive 
than  prejudicial  to  true  godliness,  disposed  a  large  num- 
ber to  become  his  disciples.  To  promote  the  separate 
organisation  of  a  sect,  his  disciples  circulated  many 
nuraculous  reports;  for  instance,  that  his  fether  had 
been  visited  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  predict  his  birth, 
tnd  that  his  nusther  was  a  hundred  yean  old  when  she 
WIS  delivered  of  hhn;  that,  when  a  youth,  he  had  vio- 
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toriously  struggled  with  evil  sphrits,  etc. — all  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  book  DlS:PSh  *^nap,  published 
in  1815  by  the  grandson  of  Baal-Shem,'  R.  B&r  Unz. 
Baal-Shem  and  his  successors  received  the  name  Za^ 
dik  (p^^^^i  i*  0*  riffhteous)f  and  his  fame  attracted  mul- 
titudes of  Jews  ttom  all  parts  of  Poland,  who  were  de- 
sirous to  submit  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and  be- 
come members  of  the  sect.  The  following  are  the 
chief  principles  and  tenets  of  the  sect:  1.  The  graat 
aim  of  eveiy  Chasid  is  to  be  in  intimate  communion 
with  (nsjpa'n),  or  wedded  to  the  Deity  (nj^St^  a«t), 
who  is  regarded  as  a  bride.  This  communion  is  ef- 
fected through  prayer,  and  more  especially  through 
frequent  contact  with  the  Zadik,  or  sfHritual  head, 
who  is  espoused  to  God,  and  who,  as  his  delegate 
upon  earth,  can  do  all  manner  of  wonderful  things. 
Ilie  Zadik  is  therefore  the  kin|^  and  supreme  judge 
of  the  community;  has  absolute  power  over  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds ;  is  richly  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  followers ;  they  per- 
form pilgrimages  to  him  to  spend  the  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  "with  him,  when  the  rich  sit  with  him  at  the 
table,  and  the  poor  esteem  it  the  greatest  privilege  to 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  even*  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  2.  Revelation  and  the  reward  of  all 
good  works  depend  upon  abtobUe/aiihj  which  is  great- 
ly interfered  with  by  research  and  philosophy.  8. 
Miracles  must  be  implicitly  believed  in ;  the  greatest 
devotion  is  to  be  manifested  during  prayer,  and  hence 
shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  singing,  dancing  before 
the  Lord,  etc.,  must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
intrusion  of  profene  thoughts.  4.  Repentance  and 
conversion  are  essential  to  salvation ;  a  man  must  al- 
ways prepare  himself  for  them,  and  never  despair.  5. 
The  Chasid  must  keep  aloof  from  profane  knowledge, 
and  firom  the  love  of  mammon,  which  leads  to  unbe- 
lief, bnt  worship  God,  even  in  the  performance  of  busi- 
ness. 6.  He  must  be  exceedingly  cheerful,  contented, 
unselfish,  benevolent,  peaceable,  charitable  in  judging 
others,  courageous,,  temperate  in  his  dress  and  mode  of 
living,  etc.  In  every  town  or  village  where,  ten  Chas- 
idim are  to  be  found,  they  must  meet  separately  for 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  use  the  Spanish  form  of 
prayer,  introducing  into  it  the  Cabalistic  elements. 

The  Chasidim  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  BiUe, 
the  Talmud,  and  mora  eswcially  from  the  Sohar.  At 
the  death  of  Baal-Shem,  his  tluree  grandsons,  Bir  of 
Meseritz,  Mendel  of  Przemislan,  and  Michael  oCKolk, 
continued  to  govern  the  sect,  which  at  that  time  num- 
bered about  40,000  members,  and  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Poland,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Gallicia,  and 
Palestine,  in  all  of  which  countries  it  still  exists, 
though  divided  into  several  parties.  Into  Hungary  It 
was  introduced  in  1809,  by  R.  Moses  Dattelbaum,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  that  have  thus  for  belonged  to  the 
sect. 

The  Chasidim  have  published  a  number  of  works  in 
defence  of  their  doctrines.  The  following  are  some  of 
them:  1.  A  small  work  caUed  R^Jt?  CTradMon),  by 
Senior  Salman  Lidier,  1780,  reprinted  in  Kdnigsberg, 
1828;  2.  fl«a«nj  isimrr^'n^d  (Gates  qfLove  and 
TVirf*),  b/R.  "Aaron  the  Levite,  Sklow,  1820;  8. 
Miansn  ni*^*lttj%  a  book  of  ethics,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  by  R.  Nachman,  1821.  See  EUtto,  C^fdo- 
peoRa,  i,  475  sq. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEitcyldcp,  ii,  687  sq. ; 
Joetj(ktckichUdesJudenthumtund  seiner  SeetmyWiflSb 
sq.;  JSenCAofMifi/a,  11,1,49,145, 198;  ¥Vant, Bib,  JwL 
i,  74.     Compare  Absidmaix. 

ChaBil.    See  Catbbpillab. 

Chaskanl  ben-Mahoaob,  a  learned  Jew,  who 
flourished  in  France  about  A.i>.  1260.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  usually  styled  ^^D 
"^^ilptn,  in  which  he  made  large  use  of  the  Midrashic 
literatore;  indeed,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  oompilation 
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from  some  twenty  older  annoCaton.  It  was  printed  by 
Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1624,  foL,  and  again  at  Basle  in 
1606,  and  in  1569  a  carefully  revised  edition,  by  Vittb- 
rino  Eliano,  appeared  at  Cremona,  4to.  It  may  be 
foond  also  in  the  BibUa  Magna  of  Moees  Frankftirter 
(q.  y.),  Amst.  1724-27.  —  Kitto,  Cydopttdia^  i,  478; 
FOrst,  Bib.  Jud.  i,  171. 

ChaAsidim.    See  Chabidim. 

ChaBten ;  ohatlmy  oorrecL  *  (1.)  To  strike  or  afflict 
one  for  bis  advantage  and  correction ;  and  to  refuse  or 
despise  chatUtemmt^  or  correction,  is  to  undervalue  it, 
and  be  not  reformed  by  it  (Jer.  ii,  80,  and  vii,  28 ;  Heb. 
xii,  6).  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
Chaldtaans  was  ike  chasti$e$neiU  qf  a  cruet  (me;  it  was 
very  severe,  and  inflicted  by  cruel  instruments  (Jer. 
XXX,  14).  (2.)  To  punish  in  Just  wrath  (Lev.  xxvi, 
28).  Thus  the  chasti$emetU  qf  <mr  peace  was  laid  on 
Christ;  that  punishment,  by  the  bearing  of  which  our 
reconciliation  with  God  is  effbcted,  was  laid  on  him  as 
our  surety  (Isa.  liil,  6).  To  chaiten  one'e  $eff  is  to  be 
exercised  before  God  in  self-abasement,  fiisting,  and 
prayer  (Dan.  x,  12).  The  Scriptures  are  for  eorreetUm ; 
by  their  powerftil  influence  they  pierce  a  man  to  the 
heart,  and  make  him  amend  his  evil  courses  (2  Tim. 
ill,  1^.— Brown,  Bible  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Chastity  (Lat  cai«itos),  in  the  Christian  sense,  de- 
notes (1.)  fireedom  from  impure  thoughts,  desires,  or 
Imaginations ;  and  (2.)  abstinence  ftt>m  illicit  sexual 
intercourse.  It  requires  a  control  of  the  passions  and 
of  the  imagination  to  a  degree  which  no  system  of 
morals,  except  the  Christian,  has  ever  succeeded  in  se- 
curing. The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  is  the  only  sure 
safeguard  against  evil  lusts.  The  body,  in  Christian 
ethics,  is  *'  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  But,  apart 
from  pure  religious  life,  a  strict  morality  may  do  a 
great  deal  toward  securing  purity,  if  not  of  heart,  at 
least  of  life.  The  evil  consequences  of  sexual  disor- 
der jBhould  be  taught  in  morals  as  hindrances  to  lust. 
Among  them  is  the  certainty  that  domestic  happiness, 
as  well  as  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  crim- 
inal, are  endangered  by  it.  Chastity  b  the  noblest  re- 
sult of  pure  morality,  or  of  the  free  mastery  of  spirit- 
ual elevation  and  purity  over  the  natural  instincts ;  it 
protects  liberty  from  sinking  into  subjection  to  the 
flesh,  so  far  only,  however,  as  it  is  the  result  of  virtue, 
not  of  a  natural  indifference  arising  from  temperament 

The  best  sources  of  chastity  are,  first,  the  true  fear 
of  God,  which  leads  to  avoid  offending  God  by  a  sinful 
misuse  of  the  noblest  force  of  nature,  and  disturbing 
the  divine  law  of  human  reproduction  by  beastly  in- 
dulgences ;  secondly,  education,  inculcating  honesty, 
modesty,  and  morality ;  thirdly,  active  occupation  both 
of  mind  and  body ;  fourth,  moderation  in  the  use  of 
drink  and  spices.  Chastity  is  highly  blessed  in  its  re- 
sults, for  from  it  result  the  purity  of  the  soul,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  will,  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength, 
aqd  fireedom  firom  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes 
which  unchastity  entails  on  its  unfortunate  victims. 
It  is  also  the  seal  of  a  high  mind,  a  true  virtue,  and 
a  sincere  fear  of  God  (Mark  vii,  21, 22 ;  Rom.  xiii,  18, 
Let  us  walk  honesUy,  as  in  the  day:  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strife  and  envying ;  2  Cor.  vi,  4,  6 ;  Gral.  v,  19- 
22 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  6,  Defhiud  ye  not  one  the  other,  except 
it  be  with  consent  for  a  thne,  that  ye  may  give  your- 
selves to  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  come  together  again, 
that  Satan  tempt  you  not  for  your  inoontinency ;  Phil, 
iv,  8;  1  Tim.  iv,  12;  v,  2;  Titus  i,  8;  U,  6;  1  Pet  i, 
22 ;  ill,  2,  While  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation 
coupled  with  fear ;  iv,  8,  For  the  time  past  of  our  life 
may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  we  walked  in  lasdviousness,  lusts,  excess  of 
wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idola- 
tries ;  James  iii,  17).  He  who  is  under  the  guidance 
of  divine  wisdom  is  essentially  chaste  (James  iv,  8). 
Those  who  are  ii^x^  double-minded,  ding  on  the 


one  side  to  the  earth,  and  on  the  other  aspire  after 
heaven.  When  the  heart  is  purified  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  this  duality  ceases,  and  chastity  is  easy. — ^Kr^ 
N.  r.  HandwdrteHmch,  s.  v. 

Chasuble  (ouii/a,  a  hut,  the  name  of  tlie  frwk 
worn  by  the  Roman  peasants  in  the  rain),  the  ooter 
dress  worn  by  the  priest  at  the  altar-aervice ;  called 
also  pcmula.  It  succeeded  the  old  Roman  toga.  The 
pamtla  was  a  circular  cloth,  with  an  aperture  to  ad- 
mit the  head  in  the  centre,  while  it  fell  down  over  tibe 
body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  it.  It  was  otherwise 
called  ^ivoKiov,  ampkibaUum,  and  pUmeta,  This  pm- 
nMlOy  worn  rather  longer  than  common,  was  adopted  st 
an  early  age  for  the  outer  dress  of  the  dergy.  Ute 
Romish  Church  has  altered  it  by  cutting  it  away  st 
the  sides,  so  as  to  expose  the  arms,  and  leave  only  a 
straight  piece  before  and  behind.  The  color  of  the 
vestment  varies  according  to  the  different  festivals  of 
the  Church  at  which  it  is  used.  The  Greek  Church 
retains  it  in  its  primitive  shape.  It  often  appears  on 
the  older  sculptures  and  mosaics,  and  also  in  old  brass- 
es hi  England.— Palmer,  Oriff.  LUwy.  ii,  909 ;  Hook, 
Church  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Siegel,  AlierthSmer,  ffi,  68 
sq. ;  Martigny,  Dicttonnaire  dee  Antiquitit,  14g, 

Chatel,  Do.    See  Du  Chatbu 

Chatlim  (O-^bDH)  or  Chatolim  (D^'i'ioro,  a 
place  in  Palestine  mentioned  by  the  Talmndiats  {Me- 
nachoth,  86  b),  and  made  by  Schwarz  (PiaUsL  p.  178)  to 
be  *'the  modem  village  Al^haO,  east  of  Mt.  Tabor, 
not  hit  ftrom  Jordan,"  where  it  is  marked  as  J^BalB 
on  Van  de  Velde*s  Map, 

Chatsir.    See  Lbvk. 

Channoy,  Charles,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Tardleybury,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  1593. 
He  entered  as  student  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  passed  M.A.  in  1617.  He  was  chosen  fellow,  and 
was  made  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1624,  and,  still  later, 
was  dected  professor  of  Greek.  He  left  the  Univer- 
sity, entered  the  ministry,  and  in  1627  became  vicar 
of  Ware.  He  was  brought  before  Laud  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  '*  Book  of  Sports"  in  1629,  and  in  1685  be 
was  found  guUty  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of 
Church  authority,  but  he  made  a  recantation.  Be 
was  afterwards  silenced,  and  came  to  New  England  in 
1688.  About  three  years  he  lived  at  Plymouth,  and 
then  became  pastor  in  Sdtuate.  In  November,  1654, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
station  he  remained  with  honor  until  his  death,  Feb. 
19, 1672.  He  was  the  author  of  several  Latin  and 
Greek  poems,  and  tilBO  d  Retractation  ofChas.  Chmm- 
cy,  formerly  MimtUr  of -Ware,  in  Bertfordthire,  writ- 
ten vfith  hit  oum  Bandt  btfore  his  going  to  New  Englatd 
tfi  1687  (Lond.  1641) ;  Twenfy-six  Sermom  on  JuttifeO' 
tion  (4to,  1659);  Antisynodalia  Aw^ericana,  and  a  few 
occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Amtalty  i,  110. 

Channoy,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  descendant  of  presi- 
dent Channcy,  of  Harvard  University  (see  preceding 
article),  was  bom  in  Boston  Jan.  1, 1705,  graduated  st 
Harvard  in  1821,  studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  in  1727.  He  wai 
distinguished  for  learning  and  Independence,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Universalism.  He  died  Feb. 
10, 1781,  in  the  eighty.thhxl  year  of  his  age.  He  pub. 
llshed  A  complete  View  qf  Epieccpacy:  —  Seaaomoik 
Thoughts  (opposed  to  Whitfield),  1776  i—The  Fall  and 
its  Contequencet,  1785 :  —  The  Benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
1784,  8vo  :—The  Salvation  of  all  Me%  1784,  8vo;  an- 
swered by  Edwards,  jun.  {Works,  N.  Y.  ed.,  voL  i, 
5-279). 

Channcy,  Isaac,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine (son  of  Charles  Chauncy  1st  [q.  v.]),  was  one  of 
the  ministers  <^ected  in  1662,  and  afterwards  becune 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Andover.  In 
1687  he  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chorcb  in 
London,  which  had  previoudy  been  Dr.  John  Owen's. 
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In  1704  he  retired  Arom  the  miniatry,  and  was  profess- 
or of  divinity  for  several  years  in  the  Dissenters*  Acad- 
emy in  London.  He  died  Feb.  28, 1712.  Among  liis 
writings  are,  Tke  Divine  InatUutUm  of  CcmgregaHonal 
CJmrckeg.'—Tke  Docbrim  according  to  GodUnett  (in 
catechetical  form ;  Lond.  1787, 12mo) : — Neonomkmimn 
wmadeed  (Lond.  1682).— Calamy ,  Noncoi^ormutt'  Me- 
sior»d;ii,617. 

Chazir.    See  Swnrs. 

die'bar  (Heb.  Kihar\  ^^^,  perhaps  fhnn  its 
length;  Sept.  XojiAp),  a  river  in  the  '*  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans" (Ezek.  i,  8),  i.  e.  apparently  of  Mesopotamia 
(oomp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  15),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
of  tlie  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  captiyity, 
and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  (Ezek.  i,  1 ; 
in,  15, 28;  x,  15,20,  28;  xliii,8).  It  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  Habor  (^i^H)*  ^  ^^^ 
of  Goaan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the  Israelites  were 
removed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvii,  6).  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  wholly  upon  the  similar- 
ity  of  name,  which,  after  all,  is  not  very  dose.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  two  streams  distinct, 
more  especially  if  we  regard  the  Habor  as  the  ancient 
Chaboras  (modem  Khabour),  which  fsU  into  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Circesium,  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
name  of  Chaldsoa  is  nerer  extended  so  far  northward. 
The  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have  been 
given  to  any  grettt  stream  (comp.  *^^3,  grea().  Per- 
haps the  view,  which  finds  some  support  in  Pliny  (JT*. 
y.  vi,  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  iPhaleg,  i,  8)  and 
Cellarins  (Geograph,  c.  22),  that  the  Chebar  of  Esekiel 
is  the  JVoAr  MaXcka^  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
—the  greatest  of  all  the  cuttings  in  Mesopotamia — ^may 
be  regarded  as  best  deserving  acceptance.  In  that 
cose  we  may  suppose  the  Jewish  captives  to%ave  been 
employed  in  the  excavation  of  the  channeL  That 
Chaldca,  not  Upper  Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of 
Ezekiel's  preaching,  is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which 
places  his  tomb  at  Keffil  (Loftus*s  Chaldaa^  p.  85).~ 
Smith,  s.  T.     See  Ezbribl. 

Chebel  (^^n,  cht'bd;  usually  rendered  in  the 
older  versions  <r;(^oiVur/ia,  trtpifurpoVj  Tnpixiitpov ;  re- 
giojfwteultts)j  one  of  the  singular  topographical  terms 
(q.  V.)  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  language  abound- 
.  ed,  and  which  add  so  much  force  and  precision  to  its 
records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
"rope"  or  "  cord ;'*  and  in  this  sense  it  frequently  oc- 
curs both  Uterally  (as  Josh,  ii,  15,  "coid;"  1  Kings 
XXX, 31, "ropes;"  Isa. xxxiU, 28,  "tacklings;"  Amos 
vii,  17,  '^line**)  and  metaphorically  (as  Eccles.  xii,  6 ; 
Isa.  V,  18 ;  Hob.  xi,  4).  From  this  it  has  passed— with 
a  carious  correspondenoe  to  our  own  modes  of  speech 
—to  denote  a  body  of  men,  a  "  band"  (as  in  Psa.  cxix, 
61).  In  1  Sam.  x,  5, 10,  our  word  "  string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  ciroumstances — "a  string  of 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place."  Further 
H  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses,  arising  out  of 
its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii,  10 ;  Psa.  xviii,  4 ; 
Jer.  xiii,  21).  From  the  idea  of  a  measuring-Une  (B(ic. 
ii,  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a  "portion"  or  "allotment" 
(•8 1  Chwm.  xvi,  18 ;  Psa.  cv,,ll ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  18).  It 
is  the  word  used  in  the  ikmiliar  passage  **  the  Imet  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places"  (Psa.  xvi,  6).  But 
in  its  topographiod  sense,  as  meaning  a  "tract"  or 
"district,"  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Dent,  ill,  4, 18, 14 ;  1  Kings  iv,  18).  Its 
propriety  is  illustrated  by  ablate  traveller  in  those  re- 
gions, who  shows  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  bound- 
vy  of  the  district  (Graham,  in  Cambridge  Esiogt,  1858). 
A  comparison  of  the  fkct  that  Argob  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Hanas8eb--a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Joseph 
—with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  tribe,  and  by  Joshua 
in  Us  retort)  in  the  very  early  and  chaxacterifftic  fo- 


ment, Josh,  xvii,  5, 14  (A.  Y.  "portion**),  prompts  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  a  provincialism  in 
use  among  that  large  and  independent  part  of  Israel. 
Or  its  application  to  the  "rocky  shora"  of  Argob  may 
be  illustrated  and  justified  by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii,  5-7 ; 
A.y.  "coast**)  for  the  "coast  Une**  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean along  Philistia.  In  connection  with  the  sea- 
shore it  is  also  employed  in  Josh,  xix,  29. — Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Aboob. 

Checker  (h;nto,«e5al9a&^l  Kings  Tii,  17).  The 
original  term,  thus  rendered,  is  the  same  as  that  trans- 
lated net-work  in  the  context,  and  signifies  a  laUice 
forming  the  habutrade  surmounting  the  capitals  of 
columns. 

Chedek.    See  Thobv. 

Chedorla^dmer  (Heb.  kedorkO^mer^  ^^orb'n'is ; 
Sept.  XoioKkoyouMQ,  Josephus  Xo^oXXo/u)poCt  AnL  i, 
9, 1),  a  king  pf  Elam,  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
with  three  other  chiefe,  made  war  upob  the  kings  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  re- 
duced them  to  servitude  (Gen.  xiv,  1  sq.).  B.C.  dr. 
2080.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold  over  them ; 
in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled ;  in  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  and  his  allies  marched  upon  their  country, 
and,  after  defeating  many  neighboring  Iribee,  encoun- 
tered the  five  kings  of  the  plain  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
He  completely  routed  them,  slew  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  carried  away  much  spoil,  together 
with  the  fiimily  of  Lot  (comp.  Psa.  ex).  ChedorUomer 
seems  to  have  perished  in  the  rescue,  which  was  effsct- 
ed  by  Abraham  upon  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  his 
nephew  (Gen.  xiv,  17).  According  to  Gesenius  (7^^ 
Heb.  p.  660  b),  the  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  ^hcmd^ 
ful  ofJwxoeif  ttom  the  Arabic  hadara,  han^iftd,  and 
the  Heb.  ^^9,  ihmf  an  etymology  with  which  FOrst 
{Heb,  Handw,  s.  y.)  coincides;  but  this  is  little  satis- 
factory. The  name  of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks 
recently  discovered  in  Chaldaa,  which  is  read  KuduT" 
mcqmia.  See  Babtlon.  This  man  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opin- 
k>n  ia  confirmed  by  the  £eu^  that  he  is  farther  distin- 
guished by  a  title  which  may  be  translated  "  Ravager 
of  the  West.'*  "  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his 
legends  has  been  discovered,'*  says  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  iden- 
tification. The  second  element  in  the  name  '  Chedor- 
laomer* is  of  course  distinct  firom  that  in  *  Kudur-ma- 
pula.*  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
In  the  names  of  Babylonian  khigs  the  latter  portion  is 
often  dropped.  Thus  ^lalmaneser  becomes  Shalmaa 
in  Hoshea ;  Merodach-bal-adan  becomes  Mardocempal, 
etc  Kiubtr-mapiUa  might  therefore  become  known 
as  Kttdur  simply.  The  Arabic  epithet  *el-Ahmar,* 
which  means  the  R&dy  may  afterwards  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  name,  and  may  have  been  corrupted  into 
Laomer,  which,  as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no 
apparent  meaning.  Kedar  d-Ahmar^  or  '  Kedar  the 
Bed,*  is  in  UkX  a  fiamous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  the  second  element  in  the  name  of  Chedor- 
laomer, whatever  be  its  true  form,  may  be  a  Shemitic 
translation  of  the  original  Hamite  term  maptda.'''' 
"Chedorlaomer  may  have  been  the  leader  of  certain 
immigrant  Chaldean  Elamttes  who  founded  the  great 
ChaldsBan  empfare  of  Berosus  in  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  [21st]  century  B.C.,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch, 
the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought 
under  his  banner  in  the  Syrian  war  as  subordinate 
chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who  led  a  contingent  of  Median 
Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  populatton,  may  haye  been 
the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  power 
when  he  invaded  Chaldssa**  (Bawlhi8on*s  Herod,  i,  848, 
856.— Smith,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Mr.  Stuart  Poole  suppoees  that  the  flnt  invasion  of 
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IVtlettine  hj  ChedorUomer  and  his  confedeniies  caused 
the  sheph^-kings  to  leave  the  East  and  settle  in 
Egypt  {Hora  jEgifpt.  p.  150).  The  narrative  is  strange- 
ly supposed  by  Uitzig  (/V.  ii,  176)  to  be  a  late  fiction 
referring  to  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against 
Jemsalem  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  5,  and  2  Kings  zviii,  18). 
See,  on  the  other  side,  Tuch  (Genes,  p.  808) ;  Bertheau 
(fsrael.  Getckichte^  p.  217).     See  Elam. 

Cheek  CT*^)  l^cki%  the  jawj  as  often  rendered ; 
atayuiv).  Smiting  npon  the  cheek  is  frequently  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scriptores  as  a  most  grievous  insult  and 
injury  (Job  zvi,  10 ;  Lam.  iii,  80 ;  Hie.  v,  1 ;  Luke  vi, 
29) ;  and  the  incidental  notices  of  modem  travellers  on 
this,  as  on  other  subjects,  exhibit  the  literal  accuracy 
of  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers.  Lord  Valen- 
tia,  in  his  TraveU,  alluding  to  one  of  his  servants,  says, 
"  Davagd  was  deeply  incensed ;  nor  oould  I  do  more 
than  induce  him  to  come  to  \he  factory  on  business 
while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Pringle  having,  in  one  of  his 
fits,  struck  him  on  the  cheek  with  the  sole  of  his  slip- 
per." Sir  W.  Ouseley,  speaking  of  the  Persian  court, 
remarks,  **  When  the  vizir  declared  himself  unable  to 
procure  the  money,  Fathh  Ali  Sliah  reproached  him 
for  his  crimes,  struck  him  on  the  fiu^,  and,  with  the 
high  wooden  heel  of  a  slipper,  always  iron-bound,  beat 
out  several  of  his  teeth."  Boberts  remarks  that  the 
Hindoo  can  bear  almost  any  thing  without  emotion 
except  slippering — ^that  is,  a  stroke  with  the  sole  of  a 
slipper  or  sand^  after  a  person  has  taken  it  off  his 
foot  and  spit  upon  it:  this  is  dreaded  above  all  af- 
fronts, and  considered  as  no  less  ignominious  than 
spitting  in  the  face  or  bespattering  with  dirt  among 
Europeans.  An  angry  man  often  says,  *'  I  will  beat 
thy  cheek,  thou  low-caste  fellow." 

The  term  *'cAeeib-iofie,"  in  Psa..  iii,  7,  is  used  figura- 
tively, and  presents  the  Psalmist  surrounded  by  his  en- 
emies as  by  a  herd  of  wild  beasts,  and  denotes  their 
complete  deprivation  of  the  power  of  seizing  upon  or 
devouring  their  prey.  In  Joel  i,  6,  the  "cAscA-tec^" 
(hi^in^,  methaUedth^f  grinders,  of  locusts  are  com- 
pared to  those  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

Cheese  (in  1  Sam.  xvii,  18,  "ikm  ''2t'»*in,  charU- 
9e/  he^halab'f  slices  of  the  [curdled]  mUk;  Sept.  rpi;- 
^aXidic  Tov  yaXaKroQj  Vulg./ormetta  casei;  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  29,  nifi^  shtphoth'^  according  to  the  Rabbins,  so 
called  from  being  ^ereJ  from  the  whey ;  Sept.  2a^<ad, 
Yvdg.pinguesf  in  Job  x,  10,  •^J'^^fi  gdmah',  oooffuUt- 
ted  milk;  Sept.  rvp6c).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
fa  these  terms  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese^ 
for  they  simpler  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation 
(see  Gesenius,  'Thes.  Heb,  p.  26,  626).  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common 
among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  pre- 
ferred ;  but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding 
to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  con- 
sisting of  coagulated  buttermilk,  which  is  dried  until 
it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground:  the  Arabs 
eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bed- 
ouinSy  i,  60).  It  is  noticeable  that  tiie  ancients  seem 
generally  to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both  :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in  reality  but  one  expres- 
sion for  the  two,  for  /3own;f)ov=/3owc,  rvpoQ,  **  cheese 
of  kine."  The  Romans  used  cheese  exclusively  (see 
Beroald,  ad  Apulej,  Meiam,  p.  26),  while  all  nomad 
tribes  preferred  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
proper  and  coagulated  milk  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
Pliny,  xi,  96.     See  Butteb. 

The  most  Important  passage  in  which  this  prepara- 
tion from  milk  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  that  where 
Job  (x,  10),  figuratively  describing  the  formation  of 
the  foetus  in  the  womb,  says : 

Ib  it  not  like  milk  thou  wooldst  poor  me  out, 
Even  like  cheese  irouldst  curdle  me? 
This  text  alludes  to  that  progressive  solidification 
which  is  common  to  all  cheese,  which  is  always  soft 


when  new,  thou^  it  hardens  when  it  becomea  old. 
Undoubtedly  the  Orientals  do  eat  curds,  or  curdled 
milk,  but  that,  therefore,  their  cheese  consists  of  ear- 
died  milk  is  not  the  ooirect  inference.  We  alao  eat 
curds,  but  do  not  regard  curds  as  cheese;  neither  do 
they.  The  other  passages  describe  **  cheese"  in  4be 
plural,  as  parts  of  military  provision,  for  whicfa'  the 
most  solid  and  compact  substances  are  always  pteler- 
red.  Persons  on  a  march  would  not  like  to  enc«imber 
themselves  with  curdled  milk  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29).     See 

CURDLB. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  cheese 
used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  stiU 
common  in  the  East,  which  is  usually  exhibited  is 
small  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  tea-saucer,  white  in 
color,  and  excessively  salt  It  has  no  rind,  and  soon 
becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  dry,-being,  indeed,  not 
made  for  long  keeping.  It  is  best  when  new  and  com- 
paratively soft,  and  in  this  state  large  quantities  are 
consumed  in  lumps  or  crumbs  not  made  np  into  cakes. 
All  cheese  in  the  East  is  of  very  indifferent  quality, 
and  the  natives  infinitely  prefer  English  or  Dutch 
cheese  when  they  can  obtain  it.  In  making  cheese 
the  common  rennet  is  either  buttermilk  or  a  deeoction 
of  the  great-headed  thistle  or  wild  artichoke.  The 
curds  are  afterwards  put  into  small  baskets  made  of 
rushes  or  palm  leaves,  which  are  then  tied  up  ckce 
and  the  necessary  pressure  applied.  (See  Kitto,  Piet, 
liible^  note  on  1  Sain,  xvii,  19.)    See  Milk. 

There  are  several  decisions  in  the  Mishna  relative 
to  the  pressure  by  whic)i  cheese  was  made  (Cho^n,  viii, 
2).  This  proves  that,  as  observed  before,  no  prepara- 
tion of  mUk  was  regarded  as  cheese  while  in  a  fluid 
state,  or  before  being  subjected  to  pressure.  In  anoth- 
er place  (Aboda  SarOj  ii,  5)  it  is  decided  that  cheese 
made  by  foreigners  could  not  be  eaten,  from  the  fear 
that  it  might  possibly  be  derived  frY>m  the  milk  of  some 
animal  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  It 
is  therefore  certain  that  cheese  was  known  to  the  Jews 
(comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  887;  Otho,  Lex,  RaU.  p.  120), 
and  there  was  even  a  valley  at  Jerusalem  called  the 
Tyropceon  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  cAeese-mahers*  valley  (^ofwyC 
Tojv  Tvpoiroiiov)y  doubtless  from  its  being  occupied  by 
persons  of  this  craft  (Josephus,  ITor,  v,  6,  1).  See 
Bazaar.  An  instrument  for  cutting  firm  cheese  is 
even  named  in  the  Mishna  (ShabiK  xvii,  2).  (See  gen- 
erally Ugolini,  De  re  rvsUca  vet.  Bebr.  [in  his  71s- 
saur.  xxix],  ii,  15.)    See  Food. 

Cheke,  Sir  Johk,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  June  16, 
1514,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  there,  devoting 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Greek,  then  much 
neglected  in  England.  When  the  first  professorship 
of  Greek  was  founded  in  Cambridge  by  king  Henry 
VIII,  about  1540,  Cheke  was  appointed  professor.  He 
was  made  tutor  of  the  prince,  afterwards  Edward  VI, 
but  when  queen  Maiy  came  to  the  throne  his  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.  He  fled  to  the  Continent,  but  was 
arrested  at  Brussels  by  order  of  Philip  II,  and  sent 
back  to  London.  He  abjured  Protestantism,  but  this 
act  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  died  in  the  followmg 
year,  September  18, 1657.  His  writings  were  very  nu- 
merous and  learned ;  among  them  are  De  Obitu  Marim 
Bvoeri  (Loud.  1551,  4to);  De  Prommdaiione  JJmgtm 
Gneca  (Basil,  1555) ;  Translation  of  Matthew  (from  the 
Greek,  edited  by  Goodwin,  Cambridge).  —  Gem.  Biog. 
Did.  ui,  801 ;  Strype,  Life  of  Cheke  (Lond.  1706,  dfo); 
Kippis,  Biog.  BritasimcOj  iii,  484. 

Che'lal  (Heb.  Kelal^  hi'S,  compUAon;  Sept  Xa- 
X^X),  one  of  the  *'sons"  of  Pahath-Moab  who  divoited 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
X,  80).     B.C.  458. 

Chelbenah.    See  Galbakum. 

Cheroias  (XcXiciac,  i.  e.  BUkiaK),  the 
three  or  foui*  men. 
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1.  The  fkther  of  Asadiah  and  ancestor  of  Barnch 
(q.  T.X  (Bar.  i,  1).     B.C.  conaiderablj  ante  605. 

2.  A  priest,  son  of  Salom  (Shallimi),  and  father  of 
Joachim  (Bar.  i,  7) ;  evidently  tlie  Hii^kiah  (q.  y.)  of 
the  Old  Test.  (1  Chron.  yi,  18). 

3.  The  father  of  Susanna  (Sns.  2,  29,  68).  B.C. 
post  588.  He  was  periiaps  identical  with  the  Hilkiah 
of  Keh.  xii,  7,  or  of  Neh.  yiii,  4.  Tradition,  however 
(HippoL  w  Suaatm.  i,  689,  ed.  Migne),  represents  him 
as  identical  with  the  &ther  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1),  and 
also  with  the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  8). 

4.  One  of  the  two  Alexandrian  Jewish  generals  of 
Geopatra  in  her  contest  with  her  son  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
ras,  in  which  campaign  he  died  in  Code-Syria  (Jose- 
phns,  Am.  xiii,  10,  4;  18, 1). 

Chellian  (or,  rather,  Chellacm,  XcXXaToc),  an  in- 
habitant of  a  region  mentioned  (Judith  ii,  28)  as  ad- 
joining Aralna  Desarta  on  the  north ;  probably  that 
elsewhere  (Judith  i,  9)  called  Chbllus  (q.  v.). 

Chennh  (Heb.  Kebihu^,  SfnA?  [text  ^mbs],  ▼. 
r.  VJSlbs  or  *»nA3,  completed!  Sept.  X«Xia  v.  r.  XtX- 
ria  and  XcXcruz,  Vulg.  CheU(m\  one  of  the  *'sons*'  of 
Bani  who  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Bab- 
ylonian exile  (Ezra  x,  85).    B.C.  458. 

ChellUB  (XcXXovc  ▼•  r.  XcXovCt  ^nlg*  omits), 
named  among  the  places  beyond  (L  e.  on  the  west  of) 
Jordan  to  which  Nabnchodonosor  sent  his  summons 
(Judith  i,  9).  Except  its  mention  with  *'Kades" 
there  is  no  clew  to  its  situation ;  this,  however,  would 
seem  to  locate  it  near  Kadesh-bamea.  Hence  Reland 
(Palcut,  p.  717)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Chalvxa 
(TTX^bn),  a  place  which,  under  the  altered  form  of 
Elusa  (q.  v.),  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  geographers.  With  this  agrees  the  subsequent 
mention  of  the  **  land  of  the  Chellians'*  (^  XtWaitaVy 
Yalg.  terra  CeUon),  "  by  the  wildemess,"  to  the  south 
of  wh<Hn  were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Judith  ii,  28). 
Hovers  (Zeittckr.f.  PhUoe,  1885,  p.  86)  supposes  it  to 
be  the  same  as  Haluul  (Josh,  xv,  58),  and  that  Be- 
tane,  mentioned  with  it,  is  the  same  as  Betb-anoth 
(Jodu  XV,  59).       * 

Chelod  (X§Kiovd  v.  r.  XeXiovX,  Yulg.  omits,  old 
Lat.  vcr.  CkeUeuth,  Syr. "  Chaldiwins").  "  Many  n*. 
tions  of  the  sons  of  Chelod**  were  among  those  who 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to  his  war 
with  Arphaxad  (Judith  i,  6).  The  word  is  apparently 
oormpt  (see  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb,  in  loc.).  Shnonis 
BQggMts  XaXuw,  i.  e.  Calmbh,  perh.  Ctesiphon.  Ewald 
(Geteh,  Itr.  Ill,  ii,  548)  conjectures  it  to  be  a  nickname 
forthe  ifiifrioM,  "sons  of  the  mole"  CVn,  chokdy 

Chelnh  (Heb.  Kelub',  ^^^2,  a  oc^  as  hi  Jer.  v, 
27),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  XaXkfi.)  The  brother  of  Shuah  and  &- 
therof  Chechir,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  11). 
B.G.  appar.  ante  1612. 

2.  (Sept.  XtXovfi.)  The  f&ther  of  Ezri,  which  lat- 
ter was  David's  chief  gardener  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  26). 
B.C.  ante  1014. 

Chelnntiai  (Heb.  Kebtba^,  "^^^iip ;  Sept.  XaXI^ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Heznm  (1  Chron.  ii,  9) ;  elsewhere 
(▼er.  18, 42)  called  Caleb  (q.  v.).  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  while  in  this  passage  Jeraluneel  is  statdd  to  be  a 
brother  of  Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10, 
that  the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the  *^  south  of 
Jodah,"  where  also  were  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Caleb  (Judg.  i,  15;  1  Sam.  xxv,  3;  xxx,  14). 

Chem''arixn  (Heb.  Kemarin^  d'^l^S,  idolprietU). 
This  word  occurs  only  once  in  our  version  of  the  Bible 
("chemarims,"  Zeph.  i,  4 ;  Sept.  confounds  with  Upuc 
following);  but  it  is  met  with  in  the  Hebrew  fai  2 
Kings  xxiii,  5  (Sept  Xofiapift)  ;  Hos.  x,  5  (Sept. 
omits),  where  it  is  rendered  *'  idolatrous  priests,**  and 
"priests;"  and  in  both  of  these  passages  the  margin 


has  **  ehemarm,"  According  to  Gesenius  (Tkrn,  EA, 
p.  693),  the  corresponding  Syriac  word  signifies  **  a 
priest  in  general;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  Sjnriac 
words  relating  to  divine  worship,  is  restricted  by  the 
Hebrews  to  idol-worship.  As  to  the  etymology,  the 
singular  form  ^^!b,  ho'mer,  is  properly  blackne$$y  ead^ 
nesty  and  concretely,  one  who  goes  about  in  Modb,  in 
mowrrmg^  hence  an  cacedo^  a  priest"  FOrst  (£re5. 
Lex,  s.  V.)  suggests  a  derivation  fh>m  ^p2  ==*1QK,  in 
the  sense  of  worekip^  and  remarks  that  the  title  cktma^ 
rtm,  although  proper  to  the  peculiar  priests  of  Baal, 
was  also  applied  to  other  idolatrous  priests.  Zeph.  i, 
4,  the  cbemarim  are  coupled  with  the  priests,  and  the 
passage  may  signify,  **I  will  destroy  the  eftemorun, 
together  with  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  have 
joined  in  the  worship  of  idols."  The  priests  who  ofl^ 
elated  in  the  service  of  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  called  d^emarim  (see  the  other  passages 
referred  to).  Even  to  this  day  the  Jews  retain  the 
word,  and  apply  it  in  derision  to  Christian  nunisteis, 
on  account  of  their  black  robes.    See  Baal. 

Chemnitz  (properly  voir  KxMifirz),  Martin,  an 
eminent  German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Treuenbrit^ 
sen,  in  Brandenburg,  Nov.  9, 1522.  His  parents  de- 
signed him  for  an  artisan,  but  he  took  kindly  to  no 
trade,  and  a  distant  relative  (Niemann)  called  him  to 
Magdeburg  (1589),  where  he  spent  three  years  prepar- 
ing for  the  University.  He  was  compelled  by  want 
of  money  to  become  a  teacher  at  Elalbe  in  1542,  and 
at  Wrietzen  in  1544 ;  studied  mathematics  and  astrol- 
ogy at  Wittenberg  in  1545-47;  was  made  rector  at 
Kdnigsberg,  Prussia,  in  1548,  and  two  years  afterwards 
became  librarian  of  duke  Albrecht.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  became  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  and  ^e  fathers.  In  the  controversy 
on  the  doctrine  of  justification  he  took  part  against 
Osiander ;  but  the  controversy  so  annoyed  him  that, 
in  1552,  much  against  the  wUl  of  the  duke,  he  left 
Kdnigsberg.  He  immediately  after  began  the  scien- 
tific study  of  dogmatics  at  Wittenberg,  attaching  him- 
self closely  to  Melancthon,  and  lecturing  in  the  Uni- 
versity. He  became  preacher  at  Brunswick  in  1554, 
and  also  delivered  lectures  there  on  theology,  which 
gained  great  celebrity,  and  were  published  after  his 
death  by  Polykarp  Lyser  (Frankf^irt,  1591, 8  vols.  8vo, 
and  often).  His  work,  entitled  Tkeohgia  Jetuitarttm 
praxipua  ccqnta  (Greifsw.  1562),  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  tiie  Roman  Catholics,  and  led  to  his 
writing  the  Exatnen  coneUH  Tridentini  (Greifsw.  1565- 
1573, 4  vols. ;  Frankf.  1707,  foL),  which  is  still  a  classi- 
cal work  on  the  subject.  After  the  death  of  Melancthon 
he  showed  himself  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  in  1566  be- 
came associated  with  M5rlin  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Corpus  doctriwB  Prutenicum,  designed  as  the  symbolical 
text-book  of  Prussia.  In  1567,  having  become  super- 
intendent of  Brunswick,  he  prepared  the  Confession  of 
the  Church  of  Lower  Saxony.  From  1574  he  exerted 
himself,  with  Jacob  Andreft,  to  induce  the  churches  of 
Saxony  and  Suabia  to  adopt  the  Formula  Concordim 
(q.  v.),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  token  a  lead- 
ing part.  He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
this  work,  took  with  Andre&  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
meetings  that  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  obtained 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  by  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  his  conduct  as  by  the  depth 
and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  1585,  and  died  April  8,  1586.  Besides  the  above- 
named  works,  he  wrote  also  Hepetitio  tanm  doctriwe  de 
vera  pn^eeniia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  in  cana 
sacra  (Leipzig,  1561)  -.—Die /iihmehmsten  HauptstUeke 
der  ckristli<*en  Lehre  (Wolfenb.  1569):— /)«  duabus  in 
Ckristo  nalwis  (Jena,  1570)  '.—Harmoma  evangeliorum, 
completed  by  Leyser  and  Gerhard  (Hamburg,  1704, 
8  vols.  fbl.).  Chemnitz  has  been  pronounced  the 
»*  first  great  theologian  produced  by  the  Reformation." 
Schenkel  Qn  Herzog,  cited  below)  says  that  it  was 
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more  from  the  ft»rce  of  drcomstancct  tiian  from  hif 
own  theological  tendencies  tb«t  he  appeared  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  party."  On  hia  Christology, 
aee  Domer,  Pemm  of  CkriHf  div.  ii,  rol.  ii,  198  aq. 
See  alao  Lenta,  Dr.  Martin  KemmiU  (Gotha,  1866); 
Hachfeld,  M.  ChemmUz  (Leipz.  1867). 

Che'^moah  (Heb.  Kemotk'^  Q^^S,  perh.  tMntr^ 
or  [as  FOrst  prefers]  fire-god  i  Sept  Xafjua^X  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi,  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
7, 18, 46).  In  Jndg.  xi,  24  (see  Kraft,  Chamot  a  Jtpk- 
tka  derinu,  Erlang.  1766),  he  also  appears  as  the  god 
of  the  Ammonites,  but  not  of  the  Amorites  (as  De 
Wette  states,  Arekdol,  p.  828).  Solomon  introduced, 
and  Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2  Kings  xziii,  18).  See  Idol- 
▲TBT.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and 
the  position  which  Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we 
have  nothing  to  reoord  beyond  doubtfU  and  discord- 
ant conjectures.  Jerome  (Comm,  in  Isa.  xv,  2)  identi- 
fies him  with  BaaUPeor  (oomp.  Selden,  De  diit  Sjpr,  p. 
166,  841) ;  others  with  Baal-ZMb,  on  etymological 
grounds  (Hyde,  De  rel.  vet.  Pert.  c.  5) ;  others,  as  Ge- 
senins  (Tkeiaur.  p.  698),  with  Mare,  or  the  god  of  war, 
on  similar  grounds ;  and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden,  p. 
828)  with  Saturn,  as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh 
having  been  wordiipped,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (comp.  Pococke,  J^secim.  p.  807),  under  the  form 
of  a  black  ston^ ;  and  Maimonides  states  that  his  wor- 
shippers went  bareheaded,  and  abstained  fti>m  the  use 
of  garments  sewn  together  by  the  needle  (see  Calmet, 
DiteertL  ii,  277  sq.).  This  last  identification  is  fsTored 
by  the  connection  of  the  name  Chemosh  with  that  of 
Moloch  or  Milcom  (1  Chron.  xi,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  18), 
and  by  the  sacrifice  apparentiy  of  children  to  him  (see 
2  Kings  iii,  27).  Hackmann,  however  {Diss,  de  Che- 
moscho,  Brem.  1780;  also  in  Oelrich*s  Oputc,  kktor. 
pkUol.  theol.  I,  i,  19  sq.),  makes  the  name  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  royal  ddUf.  Jerome  (tt<.  stip.)  notices  Dibon 
as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.  Eusebius  ap^ain  {Ono- 
matt,  s.  V.  'Apcva,  L  e.  'Apci^X)  names  Arid  Q  fire-god) 
as  the  chief  deity  of  Ar-Moab  (thence  called  Areopolis), 
and  in  this  character  he  is  represented  on  coins  (Eck- 
hel,  Doctr,  Num.  I,  iii,  504).     See  Saturn. 

Chena'^fiiiali  (Heb.  Kenadnak'  n39)2,  fem.  form 
of  Canaan),  the  name  of  two  men.  Ftkrst  (^Hebr, 
Wdrterb.  s.  v.)  suggests  that  the  prevalence  of  such 
names  as  this,  and  Tartith  and  Cuth  among  the  Benja- 
mites,  indicates  special  connection  by  intermarriage 
with  the  eaiiier  race ;  the  straits  to  which  this  tribe 
was  reduced  by  its  civil  war  (Judg.  xxi)  may  have 
driven  its  members  to  special  alliances  with  their  Phoe- 
nician neighbors. 

1.  (Sept.  Xavavav  v.  ^  Xavavd).  The  fourth 
named  of  the  seven  '*  sons'*  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  leading  warrior  apparently 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).   B.C.  cir.  1020. 

2.  (Sept.  Xavaav  v.  r.  Xavava  and  Xavaava). 
The  father  of  the  fahe  prophet  Zedekiah,  which  latter 
encouraged  Ahab  against  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii,  11, 
24 ;  2  Chron.  xyiii,  10,  28).     B.C.  ante  896. 

Chen'^aiii  (Heb.  Kenani',  '^m,  probably  abridged 
from  n^J3S,  Chenamah;  Sept  Xavavi  v.  r.  XmnvC), 
Ivne  of  the  Levites  who  offered  the  public  prayer  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fast  at  the  return  from  the  captiv- 
ity (Neh.  ix,  4).  B.C.  469.  By  the  Sept  the  word 
**  Bani"  (^3S)  preceding  is  read  vloi  Qike  others  ad- 
joining), as  if  meaning  **  sons  of  Chenani."  This  read- 
ing is  very  probable,  for  there  is  not  only  another  B<mi 
in  the  verse,  but  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  (180),  and 
six  of  De  Rossi's,  read  *^993  "^32,  "  sons  of  Chenani," 
instead  of  b  ^^32, "  Bani,  Chenani''  (for  there  is  no  con- 
junction in  the  original).  The  Peshito  version  astim- 
ilcUet  the  names  of  verse  4  to  those  of  verse  5,  omitt 
^"'tenani,  and  in  place  of  it  reads  Peihahia.     In  the 


omission  of  Cbeoani,  it  is  suppoited  by  the  Cod,  /VuL- 
Augud  of  the  Sept,  which  omits  vcei  Xmwan.  iptwm 
mana).  The  Vulgate  and  A.  Y .,  adhering  to  the  M*- 
Boretic  pointing,  insert  **  and.*' 

Chananl'ah  (Heb.  Kenanfak',  TT}^^,  tttahKtked 
by  Jehovah  f  1  Chron.  xv,  27;  Sept  Xivtviae  ▼.  r. 
XiMfvtviaQ ;  elsewhere  in  the  longer  form  Keuam/ft/AtL, 
^rP333 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  22,  Xuvivia ;  v.  r.  in  1  Chrom. 
XX vi,  29,  Xuwiviag),  a  Levite  of  the  fiunfly  of  Leharites 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  29),  and  chief  of  the  temple  singen  (1  , 
Chron.  xv,  22),  who  conducted  the  grand  mnaical  ser- 
vices when  the  ark  was  removed  tram  the  boose  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  27).  B.C.  1049L 
See  also  Conov  iah. 

Che^'phar-haMm'^moiiai  (Heb.  Kephai^  Ao-Jas- 
monaif^,  *^3*i)l^n  ^(2,  village  if  the  AwmomUee;  or, 
as  the  margin  corrects,  Kephar^  ha-Ammonay^  *^t9 
nsia^n,  viUage  qf  [Ihe'i  Ammonak,  t  e.  Ammomde; 
Sept  Ka^pafifiova,  but  v.  r.  Kapa^  Koi  Ki^ipd  tad 
Movij  blending  with  Ophni  following ;  Yulg.  vUla  JSmo- 
no),  a  place  in  the  N.E.  section  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(q.  v.),  mentioned  between  Ophrah  and  Ophni  (Josh, 
xviii,  24.  Schwarz  {Paleit.  p.  126)  thinks  it  is  the  *'j1  m- 
mofien"  (so  he  reads  for  "  Emmaus")  repaired  by  Bai^ 
chides  (1  Mace,  ix,  50).  In  the  Onomaetiam  (s.  v.)  it  » 
merely  called  **^iiMiioiMri  (Euseb.  *A/ifAwtvia ;  Jerome, 
Amonai),  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin."  In  the  name  of 
this  hamlet  [see  Caphab-]  is  doubUees  preserved  the 
memoiy  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  the  long 
ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  high- 
lands of  Bei^amin.  See  Ammonitk.  Such  a  postticm 
is  the  modem  Ain  Yihrud,  a  littie  east  of  Jnftia  (Bob- 
inson,  Betearchet,  iii,  79  note). 

Chephi'rah  (Heb.  in  Josh,  always  with  the  art. 
hak-Kephirah",  t^'^tW,  the  village,  Sept  Ktptpd ;  but 
in  Ezra  Ka^apa,  Neh.  Ka^pa  v.  r.  Ka^ipa),  one  of 
the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonitish  Hivites  with  wlwm 
Joshua  made  the  league  (Josh,  ix,  17 ;  comp.  rer.  7) ; 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  26),  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  remnant  of  the  same  tribe  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii,  26;  Neh.  vii,  29).  Schwarz  CPaletL 
p.  127)  thinks  it  is  one  of  **the  villages  {KejAiHm, 
d'^'lB^)  ia  the  phdn  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2).  The  Sa- 
maritan Version,  at  Gen.  xiii,  8,  renders  Hal  (Ai)  by 
Kephrak  (M^lfiS) ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah,  since 
both  Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh,  ix 
(comp.  8  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  already  quoted.  Dr.  Bobinson  seems  to  have 
discovered  it  under  the  scarcely  altered  name  of  Kifv 
{Biblioth.  Sacra,  1858,  p.  124),  in  the  mountain  country 
on  the  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Ajalon  (Later  Bib.  Bet.  p.  146).  The  *<  exten- 
sive site  called  Kejerrut,**  suggested  by  Thomson  (Lattd 
and  Book,  ii,  804),  is  too  fur  N.W.  The  same  ohjoc- 
tion  applies  to  another  ruined  village,  el-Kefir,  laid 
down  in  this  direction  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Mcqt. 

Che'ran  (Heb.  Keran',  *)*^3,  according  to  Geaemns 
a  harp,  but  according  to  FQrst  attodation!  Sept  Xa^ 
pay),  the  last  named  of  the  four  **8ons"  of  Diahon 
(but  the  Heb.  in  Gen.  has  Dishan),  the  Horite  ''  duke' 
descended  firom  Selr  (Gen.  xxxvi,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  41> 
B.C.  apparentiy  cir.  1920. 

Che'^reas.    See  CHiK&BAa. 

Cherem.  The  vow  thus  called  in  Hebrew  (d'^n), 
''the  accursed  thing,"  is  nowhere  ei^ned  by  Moses, 
nor  does  he  specify  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions 
it  was  distinguished  fit>m  other  vows,  but  takes  it  for 
granted  all  this  was  then  well  known.  The  species 
of  cherem  with  which  we  are  most  £unOiar  was  the 
previous  devoting  to  God  of  hostfle  cities  against  which 
they  intended  to  proceed  with  extreme  severity,  sad 
that  with  a  view  to  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the  inhabitants 
put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of  the 
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TOW  decUred,  no  booty  was  made  bj  any  Israelite; 
the  beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  burn,  as  gold, 
silTer,  and  other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasuiy  of 
the  sanctoaiy;  and  ereiything  else,  with  the  whole 
dty,  bomt,  with  an  imprecation  apon  any  attempt  that 
shoold  erer  be  made  to  rebnild  it.  Of  this,  the  history 
of  Jericho  ftunishes  an  example  (Josh,  yi,  17, 19,  21- 
24.  In  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  a  similar  tow 
against  the  king  of  Arad  (Numb,  zxi,  1-8).  See  Ao- 
cubskd;  Anathema. 

Cher'etliim  (Heb.  Kerethim\  b'^n'n^,  the  regn- 
lar  plmml  of  ChereliUe)^  occurs  in  this  form  only  in 
EzeL  xxT,  16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  26^  in  the  former  of  which 
passages  it  is  rendered  **Cherethims,"  and  in  the  lat- 
ter *'  Cherethites.*'  The  only  other  passage  where  the 
Cherethxtes  are  mentioned  singly  (although  in  a  slight- 
ly different  form  in  the  original)  is  1  Sam.  xxx,  14. 
hi  all  these  passages  they  are  expressly  named  as  in- 
habitaots  of  the  southern  Philistia,  that  is,  PhiHidnes. 
The  Sept.  and  Syriac  render  the  word  in  these  places 
by  Cretam;  firom  which,  and  the  passages  in  Amos  ix, 
7 ;  Jer.  xlrii,  4 ;  Deut.  ii,  23,  the  conjecture  would  be 
strong  that  the  Philistines  sprang  from  Crete,  were  it 
certain  that  Caphtor  means  Crete.  See  Philistine  ; 
Caphtob.  For  the  other  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  see  Chbbethite. 

Cher'ethita  (Heb.  KeretJd^  ^^n^^)  occurs  alone 
only  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  14  (A.  V.  "  Cherethites'Ot  where 
the  people  so  deaignated  are  meant.  See  Chebbthim. 
The  -word  is  elsewhere,  and  always  in  the  same  form, 
foond  only  in  the  formula,  **  the  Cheebthites  and 
THE  Pelkthites"  0^^0111  ^^H^JSn,  without  the 
final  D  of  the  plural ;  Sept.  6  Xipt^i  cat  6  ^tkt^i,  but 
▼.  r.  m  1  Chron.  6  XtpriBi  Kai  6  ^aXXt^Sri ;  Yulg. 
Ceniki  et  Phdeday,  a  colkctive  term  for  the  life- 
guards (Josephus  tfbtfuiTo^tmtuuQfAwl.yW,  5, 4)  of  king 
David  (2  Sam.  viii,  18 ;  xv,  18 ;  xx,  7,  28 ;  1  Kings  i, 
38, 44;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17).  Prevailing  opinion  (Tal- 
mud  Bab.  tit.  Zerack,  p.  18,  ed.  Rabe ;  see  Carpzov  in 
Ugolini  Thetaur.  xxvii,  482)  translates  thehr  names 
"  headnnen  and  foot-runners.*'  The  former  word  (from 
n^|,  harath\  to  cu()  is  used  for  woodeuUen  (2  Chron. 
ii,  10),  and  it  might  seem  probable  that  the  Cherethites, 
like  the  lictors  of  the  Roman  dictator,  carried  axes, 
both  as  a  badge  of  office  and  for  prompt  use.  In  the 
later  years  of  David,  their  captain,  Benaiah,  rose  to  a 
more  commanding  importance  than  the  generab  of 
the  regular  troops,  just  as  in  imperial  Rome  the  pras- 
iect  of  the  praetorian  guards  became  the  second  person 
in  the  empire.  It  is  evident  that,  to  perpetrate  any 
snuunary  deed,  Benaiah  and  the  guards  were  chiefly 
relied  on.  That  they  were  strictly  a  body-guard  is 
distinctly  stated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  28.  The  grammat- 
ic^  form  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  nevertheless  not 
qaite  clear;  and  as  the  Cherethites  are  named  as  a 
nation  of  the  south  (1  Sam.  xxx,  14),  some  are  disposed 
to  believe  Crethi  and  Plethi  to  be  foreign  Gentile 
names  used  collectively.  No  small  confirmation  of 
this  may  be  drawn  from  2  Sam.  xv,  18 :  "All  the  Cher- 
ethitei,  and  all  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  Gittites,  six 
bandred  men,*'  etc  If  the  first  two  words  were  gram- 
matical plurails,  like  the  third  (Gittites),  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  final  ti  should  be  added  to  the  third,  and 
not  also  to  the  other  two  (yet  see  Gesenius,  Likrg^, 
P«  526).  As  the  word  aSL  is  repeated  three  times,  and 
000  men  is  the  number  intended  the  third  time,  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  must  have  been  reckoned 
by  the  hundred ;  and  since  the  Gittites  were  clearly 
^OKlgners,  all  the  4  priori  improbability  which  some 
have  seen  hi  David*s  defending  himself  by  a  far- 
^  guard  fidls  to  the  ground.  His  Gittite  satellites 
we  one  more  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  tyrannical 
principle  already  come  in,  since  equally  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Herod,  ii,  152;  v,  66,  111 ;  Uvy, 
**xvii,  40),  and  in  modem  Europe,  for  a  prince  to 


trust  the  care  of  his  person  to  foreign  guards  has  ever 
been  looked  on  as  the  most  evident  mark  that  he  is 
keeping  down  his  own  subjects  by  force.  It  would 
seem  that  the  office  of  the  Cherethi  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  Capigk  among  the  Turks  and  other 
Orientals  (see  LOdecke,  Betchr.  des  tHrk.'lieu^y  p. 
298),  who  are  bearers  of  the  sultan's  orders  for  punish- 
ing any  one,  by  decapitation  or  otherwise  (Le  Bryn, 
Foyo^  i,  184  sq. ;  ii,  258) ;  an  office  which  is  very 
honorable  in  the  East,  though  considered  as  degrading 
among  us.  It  appears  that  Herod  made  use  of  an  offi- 
cer of  this  description  in  beheadhig  John  the  Baptist. 
Of  a  like  nature,  probably,  were  the  "footmen"  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  17).  At  a  later  date  they  were 
called  **the  captains  and  the  guard"  (Q^^^^l  0*^*1$,  2 
Kings  xi,  4, 19 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  27).  It  is  plain 
that  these  royftl  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  Kings  xi,  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  Kings  xiv,  27). 
Similaily  Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  also  chief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
86X  as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadneszar's  officer  (Dan.  ii, 
14).  See  Eisner,  in  the  BibUoih.  Brem.  Nov.  I,  iii,  464 
sq. ;  Schwarz,  in  the  Nov.  MitceU.  Lips.  II,  i,  95  sq. ; 
Opitz,  De  DcwidU  et  Solomom*  tateUUio^  Crethi  et  Pletki 
(Jen.  1672);  also  in  Crenii  IHuerLMst.pkaol.(Rotterd. 
1692);  also  in  Ugolino,  xxvii;  Iken,  De  Crethi  et  Ple- 
thi, ia  his  Distert.  phUoL  theol.  p.  102  sq. ;  Elsling,  in 
Winckler's  Anitnadver.  phiM.  ii,  882  sq. ;  Lund,  Diss, 
de  Crethi  et  Pkihi  (Upsal.  1704) ;  CariMsov,  DiqnUatt. 
aead.  p.  187  sq.     See  Pelethite  ;  ExBOfrnoinEB. 

CheMth  (Heb.  Kerith\  n*^'l3,  a  cutting  f  Sept. 
Xo^^),  a  *'  brook"  (bn^,  muk'cdf  Sept.  xttfiajipav^  L 
e.  torrent-bed  (the  Arabic  wadg)  or  winter-stream  of 
Palestine,  in  (a,  not  "by")  which,  i  e.  upon  whose 
sloping  bank  the  prophet  Elijah  (q.  v.)  hid  himself 
during  the  early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought  (1 
Kings  xvii,  8,  5).  The  words  of  the  passage  give  no 
precise  clew  to  its  position :  **  Get  thee  hence  [t  e.  ap- 
parently firom  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Ahab 
had  taken  place],  and  turn  thy  face  eastward  (H^^P.)) 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  of  Cherith,  which  is  Cueing 
(^ap  b^)  the  Jordan."  This  last  expression,  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question  ran  into  that  river,  and  not  into 
either  the  Mediterranean  or  Dead  Sea ;  for  although 
the  words  sometimes  require  the  translation  "  beyond" 
(as  in  Gen.  xxv,  18 ;  Josh,  xv,  18),  they  may  also  be 
rendered  "  towards,"  or  "  before  the  Jordan"  (comp. 
Gen.  xvi,  22),  that  is,  in  coming  ftom  Samaria.'  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  viii,  18, 2)  does  not  name  the  torrent  (^ei- 
fJta/^vg  nc),  and  he  says  that  Elgah  went,  not  "  east- 
ward," but  towards  the  south  («/c  rd  irpbc  v&rov  fupri). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand  (Onomasticonj 
s.  V.  Xo^a,  Chorath),  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jor- 
dan, where  also  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  51)  would  identify 
it  in  a  Wady  Alias,  opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the 
Wady  i'Yabis  (Jabesh) ;  the  other  name,  Benj.  Tude- 
la  says,  is  a  corruption  of  I7a(f  £7uu(QK*^7K  IKI,  Itin. 
ii,  408,  ed.  Asher).  The  argument  from  probability  is 
but  little  in  favor  of  the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  of  which  region  Elijah  was  indeed  a  native,  but 
where  he  would  scarcely  be  more  out  of  Ahab's  reach 
than  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  of  the  rival  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  only  explicit  tradition  on  the  sub- 
ject is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus  Sanutus  in  1821 
(Gesta  per  Franc,  p.  247),  that  it  ran  by  PhasaSlis  (q. 
v.),  Herod's  dty  in  the  Jordan  valley  (comp.  Reland, 
Palest,  p.  958).  This  would  make  it  the  Ain  Fusail, 
which  falls  from  the  mountauA  of  Ephraim  into  the 
Gh6r,  south  of  Kum  S£krtabeh,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Jericho.  This  view  is  supported  by  Bacliiene 
(HeUige  Gengr.  I,  i,  126-180,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Nar- 
rative, ii,  810,  811).  The  spring  of  the  brook  is  con- 
cealed under  high  clifib  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dense 
jungle  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  889).    Dr.  Robinson, 
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on  the  other  hand,  would  find  the  etream  in  the  Wadff 
d-Kelt,  behind  Jericho  {Regearckei,  ii,  288).  Tbu  last 
name  is,  however,  not  greatly  like  Cheritb,  yet  the  iden- 
tification is  perhaps  the  best  hitherto  suggested.  This 
wady  is  formed  by  the  union  of  many  streams  in  the 
moontains  west  of  Jericho,  issuing  from  a  deep  gorge, 
in  which  it  passes  by  that  village,  and  then  across  the 
plain  to  the  Jordan.  It  is  dry  in  stunmer.  No  spot 
in  Palestine  is  better  fitted  to  afford  a  secore  asylnm 
,  to  the  persecuted  than  Wady  el-Kelt.  On  each  side 
of  it  extend  the  bare,  desolate  hills  of  the  wilderness 
of  Jndna,  in  whose  fastnesses  David  was  able  to  bid 
defiance  to  Saul.  The  Kelt  is  one  of  the  wildest  ra- 
vines in  this  wild  region.  In  some  places  it  is  not  less 
than  five  hundred  feet  deep,  and  just  wide  enoagh  at 
the  bottom  to  give  a  passage  to  a  streamlet  (1  Kings 
xvii,  6),  like  a  silver  thread,  and  to  afford  space  for  its 
narrow  fringe  of  oleanders.  The  banks  are  almost 
sheer  precipices  of  naked  limestone,  and  are  here  and 
there  pierced  with  the  dark  openings  of  caves  and 
grottoes,  in  some  one  of  which  probably  Elijah  lay  hid. 
The  wady  opens  into  the  great  valley,  and  from  its 
depths  issues  a  narrow  line  of  verdure  into  the  white 
plain ;  it  gradually  spreads  as  it  advances  until  it  min- 
gles, at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  ¥rith  the  thick- 
ets that  encompass  Riha,  the  modem  representative  of 
Jericho.  To  any  one  passing  down  from  Jerusalem  or 
Samaria  towards  Jericho,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
words  in  1  Kings  xvii,  8,  would  be  at  once  apparent 
(see  Tristram,  Land  oflirael,  p.  202).  The  Kelt  be- 
ing  near  Mount  Quarantania,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  Temptation,  was  a  fkvorite  resort  for  yichorites 
when  the  example  of  St.  Saba  made  that  order  fuhion- 
able  in  Palestine.    See  Eluah. 

Wady  el-Kelt  is  held  by  Porter  iffandiook  for 
Syria,  p.  191)  to  be  the  "Valley  of  Achor,"  in  which 
the  Israelites  stoned  Achan  (Josh,  vii,  26),  and  which 
served  to  mark  the  northern  border  of  Judah  (xv,  7). 
Along  the  southern  bank  of  the  wady,  by  a  long  and 
toilsome  pass,  ascends  the  ancient  and  only  road  frt>m 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  This  he  deems  **  the  poing  up  to 
Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south  tide  of  the  river  (xv, 
7).  But  tJiis  identification  would  confound  the  name 
Cherith  with  the  very  dissimilar  one  Achor,  which  lat- 
ter we  know  was  retained  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish 
history.     See  Achob. 

Che'mb  [the  proper  name  is  pronounced  Ke'rub'] 
(Heb.  Kenib^f  3^*^^,  etymolygy  uncertain ;  Sept.  Xc- 
povfi  V.  r.  XapovP  and  XofnijS ;  Vulg.  Cherub),  a  place 
apparentiy  in  the  Babylonian  dominions,  associated 
with  Tel-harsa,  Addan,  etc.,  frt>m  which  some  Jewish 
exiles  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  who  had  lost  their 
pedigree  (Ezra  ii,  59 ;  Neh.  vii,  61).  The  true  con- 
struction of  these  names,  however,  would  rather  make 
this  to  be  that  of  a  man  thus  unregistered.  B.C.  536. 
See  Addon. 

Cher'ub  (Heb.  keryb\  3^^2,  in  the  sing,  only  in 
Exod.  XXV,  19;  2  Sam.  xxU,  ll;  1  Kings  vi,  24,  25, 
27;  2  Chron.  iii,  U,  12;  Psa.  xviii,  10;  Ezek.  x,  2, 7, 
9, 14;  xxviii,  14,  16;  Sept.  Xipovp),  plur.  CHER^U- 
BIM  (Heb.  henOfim',  ^"^W^,  sometimes  0*^^*^^ ; 
Sept  x^^P^/Jt  'V'  r*  X<pov/3€(fi,  and  so  in  Ecd.  xlix,  8, 
and  Heb.  ix,  5;  EngLVers.  invariably  ^'cherubims'*), 
the  appellation  of  certain  symbolical  figures  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  Scripture.  .  See  Sbbaph. 

I.  Import  of  the  Name,— The  origin  and  signification 
of  the  word  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Those  who  seek  it  in  a  Shemitic  root  are  still 
divided  |n  opinion,  some  deriving  it  from  the  Chald. 
3^3,  ierab%to plough,  so  that  dkn«5= "plougher,"  I. 
e.  (MB,  urging  the  parallel  between  Ezek.  x,  14,  and  i, 
10;  others  (as  Gussetius,  L.  de  Dien,  and  R5diger) 
take  it  by  a  transposition  of  letters  for  3^3*1,  rekub', 
q.  d.  divine  "beast"  (Psa.  xxiii,  11),  comp.  the  Ara- 
Uo  harib,  a  tMp  of  transport ;  others  (see  Hyde,  De 


reHg,  vet.  Pert.  p.  268)  make  ft  L  q.  nin^,  iarvh% 
"near"  to  God,  i.  e.  admitted  to  bis  presence;  with 
others  (see  Ifaurer,  Comment,  in  Vet.  TetL  at  laa.  vi,- 
2)  it  is  equivalent  to  0^12,  karam'^  (Arabic  the  same). 
**to  be  noble,"  i.  e.  chief  (comp.  tertqthim};  &aalij, 
to  pass  over  other  less  probable  conjectures  (e.  g.  Bo- 
senmaller,  AUerAumtk.  I,  i,  181 ;  and  Panlns  ap.  ZQl> 
lig,  p.  81),  the  Talmudists  regard  it  as  the  Cfaald. 
«jans,  ke^rubga^  bogiihe  (see  Buxtorf,  jun.,  Exerd- 
tott.  p.  100;  Otho,  Lex.  RM,  s.  v.).  Gesenins  at  first 
proposed  a  derivation  from  the  Syriac  famft,  ttromg, 
but  afterwards,  convinced  that  he  was  misled  by  an 
error  of  Castell  (see  his  Anecdot.  Orient,  i,  66),  he  pro- 
posed  a  new  etymology,  as=&^n,  dkaram'  (Arafak 
the  same),  "  to  prohibH  from  a  common  use,"  to  con- 
secrate (TXetovr.  p.  711),  compare  the  £thk>pic  kin- 
dred  word  for  sanctoary;  so  that  the  significatioB 
would  be  ie^KT,  or  guard,  sc.  of  the  Deity  against  aD 
pro&ne  approach.  Others  (e.  g.  EichliOTn,  EinleiL  im 
A.  T.  iii,  80;  Yatke,  BibL  Theologie,  i,  825)  think  the 
cherubim  were  the  same  with  the  ypirmc,  gnfim,  of 
the  Oriental  imagination,  guardians  of  the  golden 
mountains;  and  seek  the  root  in  the  Persic  karub,  to 
gratp  (Tychsen  in  Heeren's  Ideen,  i,  886).  Focster 
even  seeks  an  Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name  (Ik 
btftto,  p.  116).  H&vemick  {Zu  Etek.  p.  5)  suggests  a 
derivation  firom  a  Syriac  root,  meaning  to  atf  or  carve 
(Keil  on  1  Kings  v,  9);  so  Aben  Esra  sayv  tint 
"cherub"  is  the  same  as  n*ni9,  and  means  any  iwHttie 
figure  (Schultens,  Prov.  Sol.  p.  472).  An  early  ety- 
mology makes  ft  from  3*^2,  ke-rab',  grea^-at-ii-were^ 
q.  d.  like  Cabeiri=5(0f  ^waroi  (see  Psa.  ciii,  20;  Iv- 
vafutg,  1  Pet  ill,  22;  dpxai,  Eph.  i,  21 ;  so  Procoi»ns 
on  Gen.  iii ;  Theodorus  in  Gen.  xlvQ.  The  oldest  de- 
rivation is  from  3^  and  ^33,  as  though  it  meant 
"abundance  of  knowledge,"  a  meaning  once  univer- 
sally adopted  (PhUo,  Vit.  Mot.  p.  688;  Clem.  Akx. 
Strom.  V,  240,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Origen,  FIvg.  Hex.  p.  114; 
Jerome  on  Isa.  vi,  2 ;  Dionys.  De  Cod.  Hitr.  vii,  96 ; 
Spencer,  De  Ltgg.  Ill,  iii,  1,  etc.).  Hence  the  remark 
of  Aquinas,  "The  name  Seraphim  is  given  from  their 
fervor,  as  belonging  to  love ;  but  the  name  Cherubim 
is  given  fhnn  their  knowledgt?^  (I,  Lb.  1087,  ch,  vn). 
Ftlrst  {Concord,  p.  571),  followed  by  Delltzsch  (Gen.  fl, 
208),  regards  the  root  as  properly  Shemitic,  allied  to 
the  above  sense  otgratping  (Sanscr.  gribh,  Engl.  STV)- 

II.  Hitlorg  and  Clattffioation.-^l.  The  first  occaaioQ 
on  which  they  are  mentioned  is  on  the  expulsion  of 
our  first  parents  from  Bden  (Gen.  iii,  24X  where  the 
office  of  preventing  man's  access  to  the  tree  of  life  is 
assigned  to  "Ms  cherubim  (D^^^'^SH,  not  as  in  A. Y. 
'cherubims')  vrith  the  flame  of  the  waving  sword." 
They  are  thus  abmptiy  introduced,  without  any  inti- 
mation of  their  shape  and  nature,  as  though  they  were 
too  well  understood  to  require  comment.  That  some 
angelic  belngt  are  intended  is  obvious,  and  the  attempts 
to  refer  the  passage  to  volcanic  agency  (Sickler,  Idem 
zu  einem  Vulkan,  p.  6),  or  to  the  inflammable  bitomi- 
nous  region  near  Babylon  (Plin.  ii,  109,  etc.),  is  a  spec- 
imen of  that  valueless  rationalism  which  unwisely 
turns  the  attention  from  the  inner  spirit  of  the  narra- 
tive to  its  mere  external  form.  We  might  perhaps 
conjecture,  from  the  use  of  the  article,  that  there  were 
supposed  to  be  a  definite  number  of  cherubim,  and  it 
seems  that  ybur  is  the  mystic  number  usually  attached 
to  the  conception  of  them.  As  the  number  four  has 
special  significance  in  Hebrew  S3rmbolism — being  the 
number  to  express  the  world  and  divine  revelation 
(Bfthr's  Sgmbdik.  i,  119  sq.)-^tfais  consideration  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  word  0*1)^73,  there  translated  "on  the  east," 
may  signify  as  well  "  be/ore  or  on  the  edge  of"  Be- 
sides, 21^^,  rendered  by  our  translates  "placed," 
signifies  properly  "  to  place  in  a  tabernacle,"  an  ez- 
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preesioii  which,  viewed  in  coimection  with  some  inci- 
dents in  the  after  hisloiy  of  the  primeval  family  (Gen. 
iv,  14-16),  seems  a  conclusive  establishment  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  a  local  tabernacle,  in  which  the 
symbols  of  the  Divine  presence  were  manifested,  suit- 
ably to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  man,  after 
the  Fall,  came  before  God,  and  to  the  acceptable  mode 
of  worship  he  was  taught  to  observe.  That  consecriu 
ted  place,  with  its  striking  symbols,  called  *^the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,"  there  is  reason  to  believe,  continued 
till  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life ;  and 
thus  the  knowledge  of  their  form,  from  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians,  could  have  been  easily  transmit- 
ted to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Faber,  ffora  Mo9aica^  bk. 
ii,  ch.  vQ.  Moreover,  it  is  an  approved  opinion  that, 
when  those  emblems  were  removed  at  the  close  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  from  the  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  ancestors  of  that  patriarch  formed  small  mod- 
els of  them  for  domestic  use,  under  the  name  of  Sera- 
phim or  Teraphim,  according  to  the  Chaldee  dialect 
(Faber,  Otigm  qfPag.  IdoL  i,  256). 

In  like  manner  were  lion-shaped  and  eagle-formed 
griffins  supposed  by  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Europe 
(Herod,  iii,  102, 116)  and  India  (Ctesias,  Ind.  p.  12)  as 
guardians  of  the  gold-bearing  hiUs  (comp.  Gen.  ii,  11) ; 
and  in  Greek  mythology  (see  Creuzer,  SyvtMikj  ii, 
647)  they  were  sacred  to  the  deities  (e.  g.  Apollo,  Mi- 
nerra,  Bacchus).  But  the  cherub  was  anointdd  as  a 
divine  emblem  (Ezek.  xxviii,  14 ;  where  some,  how- 
eyer,  take  Hl^^p  for  fl^^p,  in  the  sense  merely  of 
"extended"))  presiding  over  sacred  mountains  blaz- 
ing with  precious  ores  (ver.  16) ;  at  least  the  king  of 
Tyn  is  there  compared  to  such  a  being,  unless,  with 
others,  we  refer  that  whole  description  to  the  cherubic 
forms  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  (see  Henderson,  Com- 
wunL  in  loc.). 

2.  The  next  occasion  on  which  the  cherubim  are  no- 
ticed is  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  provide  the 
famiture  of  the  tabernacle ;  and,  although  he  received 
instructions  to  make  all  things  according  to  the  pat- 
tern shown  him  in  the  Mount,  and  although  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  he  saw  a  figure  of  the  cherubim, 
yet  we  find  no  minute  and  special  description  of  them, 
as  is  given  of  everything  else,  for  the  direction  of  the 
artificers  (Exod.  xxvi,  81).  The  simple  mention  which 
the  sacred  historian  makes,  in  both  these  passages,  of 
the  cherubim  conveys  the  impression  that  the  sym- 
bolic figures  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Le- 
ritical  tabernacle  were  substantially  the  same  with 
those  established  in  the  primeval  place  of  worship  on 
the  outskirts  of  Eden,  and  that  by  traditional  informa- 
tion, or  some  other  means,  their  form  was  so  well 
known,  both  to  Bezaleel  and  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel,  as  to  render  superfluous  all  further  descrip- 
tioBofihem. 

Similar  figures  were  to  be  enwoven  on  the  ten  blue, 
red,  and  crimson  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxvi,  1).  The  promise  that  God  would  '*  meet  and 
commune  with  Moses  from  between  the  two  ckenibim" 
(Exod.  XXV,  22)  originates  the  constant  occurrence  of 
that  expression  as  a  description  of  the  divine  abode  and 
prefience  (Numb,  vii,  89;  1  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  16; 
P>a.lxxx,l;  xcix,  1,  etc.). 

8.  Cherubim  after  this  appear  likewise  in  the  theo- 
pbantic  descriptions  of  the  prophets  and  inspired  poets 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  U),  especially  in  the  remarkable  visions 
of  Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  x).  Yet  there 
was  no  mystery  as  to  those  remarkable  figures,  for 
Ezekiel  knew  at  once  (x,  20)  the  living  creatures 
which  appeared  in  his  vision  supporting  the  throne  of 
God,  and  bearing  it  in  mi^esty  fh)m  place  to  place,  to 
be  cherubim,  from  having  frequently  seen  them,  in 
common  with  all  other  worshippers,  in  the  carved 
work  of  the  outer  sanctuary.  Moreover,  as  is  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  divines,  the  visionary  scene, 


with  which  this  prophet  was  favored,  exhibited  a  tran- 
script of  the  Temple,  which  was  shown  in  pattern  to 
David,  and  afterwards  erected  by  his  son  and  success- 
or ;  and,  as  the  chief  design  of  that  later  vision  was 
to  inspire  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Babylon  with  the  hope 
of  seeing,  on  their  return  to  Judaoa,  another  temple, 
more  glorious  than  the  one  then  in  ruins,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that,  as  the  whole  style  and  apparatus 
of  this  mystic  temple  bore  an  exact  resemblance  (1 
Kings  vi,  20)  to  that  of  Solomon's  magnificent  edifice, 
so  the  cherubs  also  that  appeared  to  his  foncy  portray- 
ed on  the  walls  would  be  fac-similes  of  those  that  be- 
longed to  its  ancient  prototype!    See  Temple. 

Still  the  question  arises.  Was  t]^  shape  already  famil- 
iar, or  kept  designedly  mysterious  ?  Fhmi  the  fact  that 
cherubim  were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains, 
etc.,  of  the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  idea  might  seem  out  of 
place.  But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  carvings, 
etc.,  of  the  Temple  had  made  them  popular,  Josephus 
could  not  possibly  have  said  (^Ant,  viii,  8,  8),  '*  No  one 
can  say  or  conjecture  what  the  cherubim  (x^povj^iii:) 
actually  were."  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
(chap,  i)  speaks  of  them  as  "living  creatures"  (tni^H, 
tcja)  under  mere  animal  forms.  Into  this  description 
in  chap,  x,  14,  the  remarkable  expression,  "  the  fiaoe 
of  a  cherub,"  is  introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes 
by  a  reference  to  his  former  vision,  ^d  an  identifica- 
tion of  those  creatures  with  the  cherubim  (v,  20).  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  word  "cherub" 
meant  not  only  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which  , 
the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but, 
fhrther,  some  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Eze- 
kiel, being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the 
face  of  axHBRUB,"  but  which  was  kept  secret  from 
all  others ;  and  such  probably  were  those  on  the  ark, 
which,  when  it  was  moved,  was  always  covered  (see 
Abk  of  Covenant),  though  those  on  the  hangings 
and  panels  might  be  of  the  popular  device.  What 
this  peculiar  cherubic  form  was  is  a  mystery  perhaps 
impenetrable.  It  was  probably  believed  popularly 
to  be  something  of  the  bovine  type  (though  hi  Psa. 
xvi,  20,  the  notion  appears  to  be  marked  as  degraded) ; 
so  Spencer  (de  leg,  ffebr,  rit.  iii,  diss.  6, 4, 2)  thinks  that 
the  ox  was  ihe'/brma  pnecipua^  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
Exod.  XXV,  18  (Bo^art,  Hierogoic.  p.  87,  edit  1690). 
Hence  the  "golden  calf."  The  symbolism  of  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creatore-form  had  four  faces,  so  as  to  look 
four  ways  at  once ;  was  four-sided  and  four-winged,  so 
as  to  move  with  instant  rapidity  in  every  direction 
without  turning,  whereas  the  Mosaic  idea  was  proba- 
bly  single-faced,  and  with  but  one  pair  of  wings.  Eze- 
kiel adds  also  Uie  imagery  of  the  wheels — a  mechan- 
ical to  the  previous  animal  forms.  This  might  typify 
inanimate  nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional  sym- 
bol of  being  '*full  of  eyes"  is  one  of  obvious  meaning. 
See  Cbbature  (Livino). 

ni.  Their  Form  and  Character.— If  we  may  trust  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Jewish  tradition,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  had  the  faces  of  human  beings,  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  assertion  of  Maimonides,  Abarba- 
nel,  Aben  Ezra,  etc.  (Otho,  Lex.  Bob.  s.  v.  Cherubim ; 
Buxtorf,fl»rt.i4rc.JV»rf.p.l00).  But,  taking  Ezekiel's 
description  of  them  to  be  the  proper  appearance  that 
belonged  in  common  to  all  his  cherubic  creatures  (ch. 
i,  X,  xii),  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  com- 
pound figures,  unlike  any  living  animals  or  real  object 
in  nature,  but  rather  a  combination,  in  one  nondescript 
artificial  image,  of  the  distinguishing  features  and 
properties  of  several.  The  ox,  as  chief  among  the 
tame  and  useful  animals,  the  lion  among  the  wild  ones, 
the  eagle  among  thefeathery  tribes,  and  man,  as  head 
over  all,  were  the  anw«i>ig  which,  or  rather  parts  of 
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Ancient  Winged  Symbols. 
A.  Egyptian.—!,  Angelic;  8,  Eagle;  8,  Asp ;  4,  Abetract=" eternity  T  5,  Sphinx;  «,  GrifBn. 
£.  Persian.— 1,  Cyrus ;  2,  Royal  or  Divine. 

C  Babylonian.— 1,  Male  Sphinx;  8,  Lion  fighting;  8,  Eagle;  4,  Small  AnimaL 
J).  Assyrian — 1,  Royal,  female;  2,  Royal, male;  8,  Griffin ;  4,  Uorse;  6,  Lion;  6,  Bull;  7,  Sphinx. 
£,  Grecian.— Griflln. 


which,  composed  the  symbolical  figures.  Each  cher- 
ub had  four  distinct  feces  on  one  neck — that  of  a  man 
in  front,  that  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  and  of  an  ox 
on  the  left,  while  behind  was  the  face  of  an  eagle. 
Each  had  four  wings,  the  two  under  ones  covering  the 
lower  extremities,  or  rather  the  centre  of  the  person 
(Heb.  the  feet),  in  token  of  decency  and  humility,  while 
the  upper  ones,  spread  out  on  a  level  with  the  head  and 
shoulders,  were  so  joined  together,  to  the  edge  of  his 
neighbors*,  as  to  form  a  canopy ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  soared  rather  than  flew,  without  any  vibratory 
iDOtion  with  their  wings,  through  the  air.  Each  had 
straight  feet  (Heb. "  their  feet  [were]  a  straight  foot," 
Ezek.  i,  7),  and  the  probability  is  that  the  legs  were 
destitute  of  any  flexible  joint  at  the  knee,  and  so  join- 
ed together  that  its  locomotions  must  have  been  per- 
formed  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  ordinaiy  process 
of  walking,  or  lifting  one  foot  after  another.  B&hr 
(whose  entire  remarlu  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and 
often  profound)  inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form 
varied  within  certain  limits ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure 
might  have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet, 
one  or  two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine 
or  leonine  type  as  its  basis,  the  imagery  being  modified 
to  suit  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the 
highest  forms  of  creature-t>eing  exproRsing  best  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  Creator  {Symbolik,  i,  813  sq.). 
Thus,  he  thinks,  the  human  form  might  indicate  spir« 
itoali^  (p.  340).  (Comp.  Grotius  on  Exod.  xxv,  18, 
and  Heb.  iz,  5.)  Some  useful  hints  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  cherubic  with  other  mythological  forms  may  be 
(bund  in  Creuzer  {Stfmbd,  i,  441,  540). 

It  has  been  sometimes  disputed  whether  the  colossal 
cherubim  of  olive  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  with  out- 
spread wings,  touching  in  the  centre  of  the  oracle  and 


reaching  to  either  wall,  placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies^  were  substitutes  for  or  additions  to  the  orig- 
inal golden  pair.  The  latter  is  probably  the  truth,  for 
had  tiie  Mosaic  cherubim  been  lost  we  should  have  been 
informed  of  the  fact  All  that  we  learn  about  these 
figures  is  that  they  each  had  a  bodjf  ten  cubits  high  (1 
Kings  V,  23),  and  stood  on  their  feet  (2  Chron.  iii,  13), 
so  that  the  monstrous  conception  of  winged  child-fiices 
is  an  error  which  should  long  ago  have  been  banished 
firom  Christian  iconography  (De  Saulcy,  Hist,  de  VArt 
Judaique,  p.  25).  The  expression  "  cherubims  of  tm- 
age  wyrh,"  m  2  Chron,  iu,  10  (fi*^:?^r^  ^^??P,  Sept. 
ipyov  U  {vX(tfv,  Vnlg.  opere  ttatuario,  Marg.,*of  movtt- 
hie  work),  is  very  obscure,  but  would  probably  give 
us  no  flEiilher  insight  into  the  sobject  (Dorjen,  Deopere 
Zaazifim  in  Ugolini  Thu,  viii,  Ko.  6) ;  but  in  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  18,  19,  we  learn  that  David  had  given  to  Solo- 
mon a  model  for  these  figures,  which  are  there  called 
"the  chariot  <>/'the  cherubim'^  (Vulg.  guadriga  cheru- 
bim). We  are  not  to  suppose  from  this  that  any 
wheels  supported  the  figures,  but  we  must  take  "  cher- 
ubim" in  apposition  to  "  chariots"  (Bertheau,  ad  loc.). 
The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Eccles.  xlix,  8,  and  is  in 
both  cases  an  allusion  to  the  poetical  expression,  "He 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  11 ; 
Psa.  xviii,  10),  an  image  magnificently  expanded  in 
the  subsequent  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  for  that  rea- 
son has  received  firom  the  Rabbis  the  titie  of  h^S'lTa, 
"  the  chariot."  Although  the  mere  word  "  cherub"  is 
used  in  these  passages,  yet  the  simple  human  figure  is 
so  totally  unadapted  to  perform  the  function  of  a  char- 
iot, that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  De  Saulcy  on  this  ground  alone,  that  the  normal 
type  of  the  cherub  involved  the  body  of  an  ox,  sa  well 
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as  spreading  wkigs  and  a  hnman  face  (JTttf.  deVArt 
Judcdque^  p.  29).  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  we 
shall  have  in  these  symbols  a  counterpart,  exact  in  the 
mimUest  particularg^  to  the  human-headed  oxen,  touch- 
ing both  walls  toith  their  wwiffi,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  chambers  of  Nixnr6d  and  Khorsabad.  We 
shall  find,  further  on,  the  strongest  confirmations  of  this 
remarkable  inference.  We  may  here  mention  the  sus- 
picion of  its  truth,  whicli  we  cannot  but  derive  flrom 
the  strange  reticence  of  Josephus  on  the  subject  {Ant. 
iii,  6, 5).  Now  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  emblem 
seen  daily  by  multitudes  of  priests,  and  known  to  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  ages,  could  be  so  completely  se- 
cret and  forgotten  as  this.  If  the  cherubim  were  sim- 
ply winged  genii  there  would  have  been  no  possible 
reason  why  Josephus  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
mention  the  fkct,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  hardly 
have  used  the  ambiguous  word  Zutov,  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  were  semi-bovine  tn  shape,  Josephus, 
who  was  of  course  fiuniliar  with  the  revolting  idolatry 
of  which  his  nation  was  accused  (Tacit.  HitL  v,  4 ;  Jo- 
sephus, Apionj  ii,  7),  had  the  b«»t  reason  to  conceal 
their  real  form  (Spencer,  De  kg.  Hdir,  rit.  Ill,  iv,  2  ad 
fin.),  and  to  av^  as  fkr  as  possible,  all  further  in- 
quiry about  them.     See  Ass,  Worship  of. 

Arks,  surmounted  by  mysterious  winged  guardians, 
were  used  in  the  religious  service  of  most  ancient  na- 
tions, and  especially  in  Egypt  (Plutarch,  de  Ind.  xxxix ; 
Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egtfpt.  v,  271 ;  see  Abk),  but  none 
of  them  involved  the  sublime  and  spiritual  symbolism 
of  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat — at  once  guardians 
of  the  divine  oracles  and  types  of  God's  presence  for 
the  expiation  of  sin.  But  a  question  here  arises,  how 
the  profuse  introduction  of  these  figures  into  the  Tab- 
ernacle was  reconcilable  with  obedience  to  the  second 
commandment.  It  is  certain  that  the  rigid  observance 
of  this  commandment  was  as  serious  a  hinderance  to 
the  plastic  arts  among  the  Jews  as  the  similar  injunc- 
tions of  the  Koran  are  to  the  Mohammedans ;  and  yet 
no  word  of  condemnation  was  breathed  against  the 
cherubim,  though  Josephus  even  ventures  to  charge 
Solomon  with  distinct  disobedience  to  the  Law  for  pla- 
cing oxen  under  the  brazen  sea  {Ant.  viii,  7,  5).  The 
cherubim,  indeed,  were  made  in  obedience  to  a  distinct 
command ;  but  how  was  it  that  they  did, not  oflfbnd  the 
consciences  or  seduce  the  allegiance  of  the  theocratic 
Hebrews  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  second 
commandment  only  forbids  the  plastic  arts  when  pros- 
tituted to  the  direct  object  of  idolatry,  and  Tertullian 
is  right  in  defending  the  introduction  of  cherubim,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  a  simplex  omamentum  (c. 
Marcion,  ii,  22) ;  even  the  Talmudists  allowed  the  use 
of  images  for  purely  decorative  purposes  (Kalisch  on 
Exod,  p.  846).  Besides,  they  represented  created  be-' 
ings  (u  created  beings,  and  also  as  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  humility  and  adoration  (Exod.  xxv,  20 ;  1 
Pet  i,  12),  so  that  instead  of  violating  the  command- 
ment they  expressed  its  highest  spirit,  in  thus  vividly 
s3rmbolizing  God's  supremacy  over  the  creatures  which 
stood  on  the  highest  step  of  life,  and  were,  in  fiurt,  the 
ideal  of  absolute  and  perfect  created  existence  (B&lir, 
Symbol,  i,  840  sq.).  We  may  add  that  the  danger 
was  less,  because,  in  all  probability,  they  were  seen  by 
none  but  the  priests  (Cornel,  a  liapide  on  Exod,  xxv, 
8) ;  and  when,  in  the  desert,  the  ark  was  moved  from 
place  to  place,  it  was  covered  over  vUh  a  triple  veil 
(Num.  iv,  6,  6),  before  which  even  the  Levites  were 
not  suffered  to  approach  it  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  II,  xxxiv, 
ad  fin.).  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  the  shape  of 
the  cherubim  was  designedly  considered  as  indefinite 
and  variable,  that  the  tendency  to  worship  them  might 
still  further  be  obviated.  This  wavering  and  indis- 
tinct conception  of  them  was  due  to  their  symbolical 
character,  a  fact  so  thoroughly  understood  among  all 
Oriental  nations  as  at  once  to  save  the  Jews  from  any 
strong  temptation,  and  to  raise  them  al>ove  the  breath 
of  suspicion. 


Whether  the  golden  calf  constnicted  by  Aaron  iB&f^ 
be,  not  the  Apis  of  Egypt,  but  a  representation  of  tlie 
antediluvian  Cherubim,  as  some  suppose,  from  ita  be- 
ing made  on  **a  feast  to  the  Lord,"  and  called  *'tfae 
gods  of  Israel*'  (Exod.  xxxii,  5),  and  whether  Jero- 
boam, in  the  erection  of  his  two  calvea,  intended  a 
schismatic  imitation  of  the  sacred  symbols  in  the  Tcib- 
ple  of  Jemsalem  rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species  of  idolatry  (1  Kings  xii,  28),  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire.  See  Calf.  But  as  paganism  is  a  oormp- 
tion  of  patriarchal  worship,  each  nation  having  added 
sometliing  according  to  its  own  taste  and  fiuicy,  per- 
haps we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the  views  given 
above  of  the  compound  form  of  the  chembiuL,  in  tt» 
strange  figures  that  are  gprouped  together  in  the  hea- 
then deities.  The  numerous  ox-heads,  for  instance,  in 
the  statue  of  the  ancient  Diana,  and  particularly  the 
Asiatic  idols,  almost  all  of  which  exhibit  several  heads 
and  arms  attached  to  one  person,  or  the  heads  of  difier- 
ent  animals  combined,  affiird  a  collateral  proof^  ainiilar 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  that  Uie  form 
of  the  primitive  cherubim  has  been  traditionally  pre- 
served and  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 
This  may  indeed  be  shown  by  the  above  actoal  fignree 
copied  from  ancient  monuments,  all  of  whidk  iUoa- 
trate  some  one  or  more  of  the  notions  which  we  attach 
to  the  cherubic  forms ;  and  while  they  afford  matserial 
assistance  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  they  show  that 
figures  of  this  kind,  as  sacred  symbols,  were  not  pecn- 
liar  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  sanc- 
tuary was  not  calculated  to  excite  any  surprise  among 
the  neighboring  nations,  or  to  lead  to  the  notion  tiiat 
the  Jews  also  were  worshippers  of  idols,  for  even  in 
the  pagan  monument  they  never  appear  as  idols,  but 
as  symbols ;  and  it  was  very  possibly  this  fact— -that 
the  cherubic  -figures  were  not  liable  to  be  misnnder- 
stood— which  induced  the  Divine  wisdom  to  permft 
their  introduction  into  the  most  holy  place. 

Mr.  Layard  traces  many  striking  pdints  of  analogy 
between  the  form  and  position  of  the  Above  fignree, 
especially  between  the  last  ones  of  the  Assyrian  group 
and  the  cherubim  of  the  Temple :  *'  Within  the  sacred 
oracle  itself  were  the  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood,  tea 
cubits  high,  with  wings  each  five  cubits  long ;  and  8(^ 
omon  carved  all  the  house  around  with  earvedfgwres  rf 
chendnm^  and  palm-trees^  and  open  flowers,  within  a^ 
without.  The  cherubim  have  been  described  by  Bibli- 
cal commentators  as  mythic  figures,  uniting  the  human 
head  with  the  body  of  a  lion  or  an  ox,  and  the  winga 
of  an  eagle.  If  for  the  palm-trees  we  substitute  the 
sacred  tree  of  the  Kinevite  sculptures,  and  for  the 
open  flowers  the  Ass}Tian  tulip-shaped  ornament— ob- 
jects most  probably  very  nearly  resembling  each  oth-> 
er— we  find  the  oracle  of  the  Temple  was  almost  iden- 
tical, in  general  form  and  in  its  ornaments,  with  some 
of  the  characters  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  In  the 
Assyrian  halls,  too,  the  winged  human-headed  bulla 
were  on  the  side  of  the  waU,  and  their  wings,  like 
those  of  the  cherubim,  *  touched  one  another  in  the 
midst  of  the  house.'  The  dimensions  of  these  figures 
were  in  some  cases  nearly  the  same,  namely,  fifteen 
feet  square.  The  doors  were  also  carved  with  cheru- 
bim, and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  and  thus,  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  building,  corresponded  witii  those 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces"  {Nineveh  and  BabsfUm,  2d  8e> 
ries,  p.  643). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  s3rmbolic  figure  whidi 
the  Hebrew  generically  designates  as  a  chentb,  was  a 
composite  creature-form,  that  finds  a  parallel  in  the  re- 
ligious insignia.of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.  g.  tiis 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  etc,  a 
general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity  of 
our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  aidoption  from  the  Egyptian 
ritual.  In  Huch  forms  (comp.  the  Chimera  of  Greek 
and  the  Griffin  of  north-eastern  feibles)  every  imagina- 
tive people  has  sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of 
the  attributes  of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers 
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of  Nature  which  transcend  that  of  man.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  dragon  (Photius,  Cod,  190,  p.  250),  and 
among  the  Indians  the  ^jfin  (Pliny,  vii,  2),  were  es- 
pecially such  creatures  of  mythological  imagination. 
See  Dbaoon.  In  the  Tarioos  legends  of  Hercnles  the 
bull  and  the  lion  constantly  appear  as  forms  of  hostile 
and  evil  power;  and  some  of  the  Persian  sculptures 
apparently  represent  evil  genii  under  similar  quasi- 
cherabic  forms.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit  the 
number  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Exod.  xxv,  18,  etc.) 
were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark ;  a  pair  of 
colossal  size  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon*s  Temple 
•with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  extended  wings. 
Ezekiel,  i,4-14,  speaks  of  four,  and  similarly  the  apoc- 
alyptic Simff  creaiuru,  ^oia  (Rev.  iv,  6),  are  four.  So 
at  the  ftont  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted  "tAe  cheru- 
bim," as  though  the  whole  of  some  recognized  num- 
ber. They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  is  "  heard  flrom 
above  them,'*  nor  have  dealings  with  men  save  to  awe 
and  repel.  A  '*  man  clothed  in  linen' ^  is  introduced  as 
a  medium  of  communication  between  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  simUar  office  one  of  the  sera- 
phim personally  officiates ;  and  these  latter  also  **  cry 
one  to  another."  The  cherubim  are  placed  beneath 
the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah,  whose  moving  throne 
they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii,  24;  Ezek.  i,  6, 25, 26 ;  x, 
1,  2, 6,  7 ;  Isa.  vi,  2,  8, 6).  The  expression,  however, 
"the  chariot  015^*1^)  of  the  cherubfan"  (1  Chron. 
xxvili,  18)  does  not  imply  wheels,  but  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  ark  and  cherubim  is  probably  so  called  in 
reference  to  its  being  carried  on  staves,  and  the  words 
"  chariot"  and  "  cherubim"  are  in  apposition.  So  a 
sedan  might  be  called  a  ** carriage,"  and  the  masc 
form  227^  18  iised  for  the  body  of  a  litter.  See,  how- 
ever, DoTJen,  De  ckenib.  Sand,  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii), 
where  the  opposite  opinion  is  ably  supported.  The 
glory  symbolizing  that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see 
rests  or  rides  on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dis^ 
momtts  to  the  temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and 
mounts  again  (Ezek.  x,  4, 18 ;  comp.  ix,  8 ;  Psa.  xviii, 
10).  There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human 
sympathy,  and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering  (1 
pBt.  i,  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant  and  aven- 
gers of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there  would  have 
suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially  when  repre- 
sented as  regarding  something  greater  than  themselves, 
could  not  do.  They  thus  became  subordinate,  like  the 
supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are  repeated,  as  it  were  the 
distinctive  bearings  of  divine  heraldry — the  mark, 
carved  or  wroueht,  everywhere  on  the  house  and  fur- 
niture of  God  (Exod.  XXV,  20;  1  Kings  vi,  29,85;  vii, 
29,  86).  Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  ¥rith 
wings  stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  to  be  made  '*  of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  De  kg,  Heb,  ritual,  iii,  diss,  v)  and  oth- 
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ers  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  wfth  it,  viz. 
I  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and  then  joined  on. 
This  seems  doubtful;  but  tnm  the  word  employed 
(m^)9p)  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred. They  are  called  "cherubim  of  glory"  (Heb. 
ix,  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested ;  but, 
whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a  perpetual 
presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  it- 
self and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings  were 
to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces  **  towards  each 
other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat."  It  is  remarkable 
that  with  such  precise  directions  as  to  their  position, 
attitude,  and  material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were 
winged,  is  said  concerning  their  shape.     See  Tabeb- 
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lY .  Their  Meaning. — ^All,  whether  ancients  or  mod- 
ems, have  agreed  that  the  cherubim  were  symbolical, 
but  they  have  greatly  differed  as  to  their  figurative 
design;  many  regarding  them  as  having  a  twofold 
significance,  both  physical  and  metaphysical.  They 
were  clearly  intended,  in  a  general  sense,  to  represent 
divine  existences  in  immediate  contact  with  Jehovah. 
This  was  the  view  of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  the  fathers  generally  (Sixt.  Senensis,  BibL 
Sand,  p.  848),  and  the  Pseudo  Dionysius  places  them 
second  (between  seraphim  and  thrones)  in  the  nine 
orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  (Dionys.  Areop.  de 
CcBletL  Hier.  p.  5-9).  The  Cabalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  placed  tiiem  ninth  in  their  ten  choirs  of  spirits 
(Buddeus,  Philoe,  J7e6r.  p.  415).  In  a  special  sense, 
Philo  regarded  them  as  signifying  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  the  flaming  sword  the  motion  of  the  planets,  in 
which  opinion  he  is  joined  by  some  modems,  who  con- 
sider them  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  astronom- 
ical emblems — ^the  Lion  and  the  Man  being  equivalent 
to  Leo  and  Aquarius — ^the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (Land- 
seer,  Sab.  Jietear.  p.  815).  Ireneus  views  them  as 
emblematic  of  several  things,  such  as  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  four  Gos- 
pels, the  four  universal  covenants  (adv,  Eceree.  iii,  11). 
Tertullian  supposed  that  the.  cherubic  figures,  particu- 
larly the  flaming  sword,  denoted  the  torrid  zone  (^Apol, 
cap.  47).  Justin  Martyr  imagined  that  the  living 
creatures  of  Ezekiel  were  symbolical  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the  Assyrian  monarch,  in  his  distress ;  when  he 
ate  grass  like  an  ox,  his  hair  was  like  a  lion's,  and  his 
nails  like  a  bird's  claws  (jQuast,  xliv).  Atiianasius 
supposed  that  they  were  significant  of  the  visible 
heavens  (jQucut,  ad  Antiod,  cxxxv).  The  nature  of 
the  passages  in  which  cherabim  occur— passages  poet- 
ical and  highly  wrought — the  existence  of  exactly 
similar  images  among  other  nations,  and  the  purely 
symbolic  character  of  their  form,  has  led  not  only  Jew- 
ish allegorists  like  Philo,  and  Christian  philosophers 
like  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  but  even  such  writers  as 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Neumann,  etc.,  to  deny  them  any 
personal  reality;  and  in  this  way  we  may  explain 
Zullich's  definition  of  them  as  '*  mythical  servants  of 
Jehovah"  (/)«?  Cherubim -Wagenj  Heidelberg,  1832). 
Thus,  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
animal  shape  and  position  implies  subjection  to  the 
Almighty ;  that  the  four  heads,  uniting  what  were, 
according  to  the  Jewish  proverb,  the  four  highest 
things  in  the  world  (Schoettgen's  Bor.  Hebr.  ad  Rev. 
iv),  viz.  the  lion  among  beasts,  the  ox  amon^  cattle, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  and  man  among  all,  while  God 
is  the  highest  of  all — constitute  them  the  representa- 
tive and  quintessence  of  creation,  placed  in  subordina- 
tiod  to  the  great  Creator  (Leyrer,  in  Zeller's  W&rterb, 
s.  v.).  The  heads,  too,  represent  not  only  creatures, 
perfect  after  their  kind,  but  also  perfect  qualiiieSf  as 
love,  constancy,  magnanimity,  sublimity,  the  f^ 
consciousness  of  man,  the  strong  courage  of  the  lion, 
the  enduring  strength  of  the  ox,  the  rapid  flight  of  the 
eagle  (Hoffman) ;  and  possibly  the  mmiber  four  may 
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indicate  the  nniyene  as  composed  of  four  elements  or 
four  qu&rters.  The  four  traditional  (?)  standards  of 
the  quadrilateral  Israelite  encampment  (Num.  ii),  the 
Ibn  of  Judah,  the  man  of  Reuben,  the  eagle  of  Dan, 
the  ox  of  Ephraim,  are  far  too  uncertain  to  be  relied 
upon.  Their  eyes  represent  universal  knowledge  and 
insight  (comp.  Ovid,  Mttamor,  i,  624,  and  the  similar 
s}rmbol  of  the  Phoenician  god  Taut,  mentioned  by 
Sanchoniatho,  ap.  Euseb.  Prop.  Evcmg,  z,  88),  for 
they  are  the  eyet  of  the  Lord^  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  whole  earth  (Zeclb  iv,  10).  The  wings 
imply  speed  and  ubiquity ;  the  wheels  are  necessary 
for  the  throne-chariot,  itself  a  perfect  and  royal  em- 
blem, and  so  used  by  other  nations  (Chrysost.  OnA. 
zxxv,  1) ;  and  the  straight  feet  imply  the  fiery  gliding 
and  lightning-like  flash  of  their  divine  motion  (vlxo- 
Z^Q),  We  purposely  avoid  the  error  of  pressing  the 
minor  particulars,  such  as  those  suggested  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  when  he  supposes  that  the  twelve  wings 
hint  at  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  {Stromala,  V, 
cap.  vi,  sec.  87,  p.  240,  ed.  Sylb.).  Thus  explained, 
they  become  a  striking  hieroglyphic  of  the  dazzling, 
consummate  beauty  of  universal  creation,  emanating 
from  and  subjected  to  the  divine  Creator,  whose  attri- 
butes are  reflected  in  his  works. 

The  leading  opinions  of  modems  may  be  reduced  to 
three  systems.  (1.)  Hutchinson  and  his  followers  con- 
sider the  cherubim  as  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  with 
man  incorporated  into  the  divine  essence :  in  proof  of 
which  they  remark  that  the  words  rendered  "  a  flam- 
ing sword"  (Gen.  iii,  24)  signify  either  a  flaming  fiery 
sword,  as  the  words  are  rendered  by  the  Sept.,  or, 
rather,  a  flame  of  flre  and  a  sword  or  knife ;  so  that,  in 
this  figure,  there  was  exhibited  in  visible  form,  to  tlie 
minds  of  our  first  parents,  fire — the  emblem  of  divine 
wrath,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  sacrifice— which, 
as  it  enfolded  or  revolved  round  itself^  can  mean  noth- 
ing else  than  a  picture  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  made 
by  deity  itself. — But  the  grand  objection  to  this  theo- 
ry, where  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  is,  that  not  only  are 
the  cherubim,  in  all  the  places  of  Scripture  where  they 
are  introduced,  described  as  distinct  from  God,  and  no 
more  than  his  attendants,  but  that  it  represents  the 
divine  Being,  who  is  a  pure  spirit,  without  parts,  pas- 
sions, or  anything  material,  making  a  visible  picture 
of  himself,  when  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  he  has  expressly  prohibited  "the  likeness  of 
anytiiing  in  heaven  above"  (see  Parkhurst,  H^,  Lead- 
con^  s.  v.).  (2.)  Another  system  regards  the  cheru- 
bim as  symbolical  of  the  chief  ruling  powers  by  which 
God  carries  on  the  operations  of  nature.  As  the  heav- 
en of  heavens  was  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
Levitical  tabernacle  (Heb.  ix,  a-12,  24-28),  this  sys- 
tem  considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  typified 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  accord- 
ingly finding,  as  its  supporters  imagine  they  do,  the 
cherubim  identified  with  the  aerial  firmament  and  its 
elements  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  *'  He  rode 
upon  a  chervb^  and  did  fly,  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  toind,"  where  the  last  hemirtich  is  exe- 
getical  of  the  former  (Psa.  xviii,  10);  "Who  rideth 
upon  the  heaviyis  in  thy  help,  and  ^  his  excellency 
upon  the  sky"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  26 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  4) ;  "  He 
maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot :"  he  is  said  to  descend 
in  fire  (Exod.  xix,  18),  and  between  them  he  dwelt  in 
light  (1  Tim.  vi,  16) ;  and  it  was  in  this  very  manner 
he  manifested  his  divine  glory  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple — they  interpret  the  cherubim,  on  which  the 
Lord  is  described  as  riding,  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
wind,  the  clouds,  the  fire,  the  light;  in  short,  the 
heavens,  the  atmosphere,  the  great  physical  powers  by 
which  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe  car- 
ries on  the  operations  of  nature. — ^This  view,  however, 
although  doubtless  truly  representing  the  origin  of  the 
cherubic  symbol,  fails,  by  reason  of  its  vague  and  ex- 
tensive character,  to  explain  the  peculiar  form  of  rep- 
resentation adopted.    (8.)  A  third  system  considers 


the  cherubim,  from  their  being  instituted  fmmedktdT 
,  after  the  Fall,  as  having  particular  reference  to  the 
redemption  of  man,  and  as  symbolical  of  the  great 
'  and  active  rulers  or  ministers  of  the  Church.  Thoee 
I  who  adopt  this  theory  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  tlie 
living  creatures,  or  cherubim,  mentioned  in  the  Apoo- 
I  alyptic  vision  (Rev.  iv,  6),  improperly  rendered  in  oar 
English  translation  **  beasts"  (^<>>a),  and  which,  it  k 
clear,  were  not  angels,  but  redieiemed  men  conoecfeed 
I  with  the  Churoh,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  bleeringa 
and  glory  procured  by  the  Lamb.  The  same  charac^ 
ter  may  be  ascribed  to  the  living  creatures  in  Exekid^s 
visions,  and  to  the  cherubim,  which  stood  over  aad. 
looked  into  the  meroy-seat,  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  atonement,  and  on  the  Shechinah,  or  divine 
glory  arising  from  it,  as  well  as  the  cherubic  figarea 
which  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  Eden ;  and  thus  the 
cherubim,  which  are  prominently  introduced  in  all  the 
three  successive  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
appear  to  be  symbols  of  those  who,  in  every  age,  should 
officially  study  and  proclaim  the  glory  ind  manifold 
wisdom  of  God. — Of  this  view,  likewise,  it  may  be  said 
that,  while  it  assigns  an  adequate  and  plausible  reason. 
for  the  institution  of  some  symbol  having  a  mora]  im- 
port, it  does  not  show  why  the  special  form  in  question 
should  have  been  selected. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
must  be  as  variable  as  the  B3rmbol  itself  and  we  shall 
accordingly  find  that  no  <«^  explanation  of  the  cher- 
ubim can  be  accepted  as  adequn^  but  that  the  beat 
of  the  various  explanations  contain  elements  of  truth 
which  melt  and  fade  into  each  other,  and  are  each  tnu 
under  one  aspect.  Unsatisfectory  and  vague  as  la 
the  treatise  of  Philo  "  on  the  Cherubim  and  Flaming 
Sword,"  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  seizing  this  truth. 
Thus,  discarding  his  astronomical  vagaries  which  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mosaism  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  p.  496), 
we  may  safely  follow  him  in  regarding  the  cherulnm 
as  emblems  at  once  of  divfaie  perfection— personifica- 
tions, in  fact,  of  natural  power  employed  in  God*8  ser- 
vice, as  De  Wette  holds;  and  emblems  also  of  the 
divine  attributes,  his  slowness  to  anger,  his  speed  to 
love  (Grotius  on  Exod.  xxv,  18 ;  Bochart,  Hieroz,  n, 
18 ;  RosenmOller,  Scholia  m  Ezek,  i ;  Philo,  irf  pi  riv 
Xfpou/3.  Kai  rj)c  ^Xoy.  (tof^.  §  7-9;  2)c  Fito  Jfos.  p. 
688).  Both  of  these  views  are  admissible ;  the  c^mtb- 
bim  represent  at  once  the  subordination  of  the  univerae 
to  God  {Pirhe,  R. EUeza,  c.  8;  ShemoA  RaJbba,  §  SS, 
ap  Schoettgen,  Her,  HAr.  ad  Apoc.  ix,  6,  r%  /Sam- 
Xtiaq  abrov  mffjifioXov;  Tsidor.  lib.  iv,  ep.  70;  AU 
ford  on  Rev.  iv,  8),  and  the  glory  of  him  whooe  ser- 
vants they  are  (Xtpovpifi  So^ilc,  Heb.  ix,  5) ;  "aa 
standing  on  the  highest  step  of  created  life,  and  unit- 
ing in  themselves  the  most  perfect  created  life,  they 
are  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  and  the  divine 
life."  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Bfthr,  whose  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject,  though  over-ingenious,  is  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  a  right  nnderstandiag 
of  this  important  and  interesting  question  (SyptboHk^ 
i,840). 

As  the  other  suggestions  of  their  meaning  are,  for 
the  most  part,  mere  adaptations,  they  may  simply  be 
mentioned  and  passed  over;  as  that  the  cherubim  rq>- 
resent  the  four  archangels ;  the  four  major  jHrophets ; 
the  Church  (Cocceius) ;  the  two  uncreated  angels,  L  e. 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hulse) ;  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Lightfoot) ;  the  four  ages  of  the  world  (Kai- 
ser, De  Chervbit  humani  generis  mun^que  atatmn  igr«i6<v 
1*8,  Eri.  1827);  or  God*s  fourfold  covenant  with  man  In 
Christ,  as  man,  as  sacrificed,  as  risen,  and  ascended 
(Amdt,  Wahrei  Chrittenihttm,  iv,  1,  6).  We  may  com- 
pare also  the  absurd  explanation  of  Clermont,  that  they 
are  the  northern  army  of  Chald»ans ;  and  of  Yatlce,  that 
they  symbolise  the  destructive  powers  of  the  heathen 
gods.  The  very  wide-spread  and  early  fancy  wUdi 
attached  the  cherubic  figures  to  the  four  evangelists  is 


equally  untenable,  thou^  it  first  i^pears  in  the  i^Mtor 
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HenBM,  and  was  adopted  by  the  school  of  St  John 
(Inn.  adv.  Ear,  iii,  2,  8 ;  Athanas.  Opp,  v,  2,  p.  166 ; 
Augost.  de  ootuaUj.  Evcmg,  i,  6 ;  Jerome,  ProL  ad  Ew, ; 
cp.  60^  otf  PaiJim, ;  Greg.  Horn,  4  in  Ezek, ;  Adam  de 
St  Tict.  Bynm.  de  8$^  Evomq.  etc).  The  four,  in  their 
imioD,  were  regarded  as  a  sjrmbol  of  the  Redeemer  (see 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry y  p.  61 ;  Mrs.  Jainieson, 
Saered  and  Leg.  Art.  p.  186).  The  last  to  maintain 
this  view  is  Dr.  Wordsworth  (on  Rev.  iv),  who  is 
rightly  answered  by  Dean  Alfoid  (ad  loc). 

v.  The  o^Eoe  as^bed  to  these  symbolic  beings  is 
mainly  twofold — 1,  a  protective  vengeM  fdnction  in 
gnarding  from  man's  too  close  intrusion  the  physical 
and  moral  splendors  of  a  lost  paradise  and  a  saoed  rev- 
dation ;  and,  2,  to  form  the  throne  and  chariot  of  the 
divine  being  in  his  earthly  manifestations,  and  to  guard 
the  outskirts  of  his  unapproachable  glory  (Eichhom, 
EinkU.  iii,  §  80).  The  cherubim  engraved  and  woven 
in  the  Temple  decorations,  wliile  they  symbolize  this 
function,  serve  also  as  "  a  seal  of  similitode,"  i.  e.  as 
berddic  insignia  of  the  divine  attributes  to  mark  Je- 
hovah's presence  by  their  guardian  ministries  (Isidor. 
iv,  ep.  78).  At  the  same  time,  from  another  point  of 
view,  thsy  were  no  less  significant  of  the  f^ess  of 
life  suboi^Unated  to  him  who  created  it.  A  reference 
to  tlie  Apocalypse  enables  us  to  combine  these  concep- 
tions intik^  tar  sublimer  truth,  and  to  explain  the  con- 
nection of  the  cherubim  with  the  mercy-seat  as  a  t3rpe 
not  only  of  vengeance,  but  of  expiation  and  forgive- 
ness. For  in  the  vision  of  John  these  immortalities 
appear  in  the  same  choir  with  the  redeemed  innumer- 
able multitude  of  the  universal  church  (Iv,  7 ;  v,  18) ; 
no  longer  armed  with  flaming  swords,  with  wrathftll 
sspect  and  repellant  silence,  but  mingling  with  the  el- 
ders and  joining  in  the  new  song.  And  here,  too,  we 
find  the  recovered  Eden,  the  water  of  life  flowing  free- 
ly, and  the  tree  of  life  with  no  flame  to  hedge  it  round. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the  ftillest  and  divin- 
est  significance  is  attached  to  this  profound  emblem. 
In  the  cherubim  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  we  find 
the  highest  explanation  of  the  cherubim  in  the  first. 
The  apparent  wrath  which  excluded  man  from  the  for- 
feited paradise  was  but  the  mercy  in  disguise  which 
secured  for  him  its  final  fruition  in  a  nobler  form  of 
life.  Thus,  to  give  the  last  touch  of  meaning  to  this 
chsngeful  symbol,  we  catch  in  it  a  gleam,  dim  at  first, 
but  growmg  Into  steady  brightness,  of  that  redeemed 
created  perfection,  that  escalted  spiritual  body,  for 
which  is  reserved  hereafter  the  paradise  of  God.  Be- 
yond this  we  cannct  go ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  many-sided  ap^eabUity  of  this  inspired  con- 
ception—a  many-sidedness  which  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  Its  value  and  greatness. 

VI.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  extraordinary  re- 
aemblance  of  the  cherubim,  as  described  in  Scripture, 
to  the  symbdical  religious  foncies  of  heathen  nitons. 
U  is  not  trae,  in  any  eenee,  to  say,  with  Kurz,  that  the 
ommal  character  is  tar  more  predominant  in  the  em- 
blems of  heathen  pantheism.  Even  if  we  concede 
(which  b  more  than  doubtftil)  that  the  simplest  con- 
ception of  chembim  was  represented  by  winged  men, 
we  find  four-winged  and  six-winged  human  figures  in 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (Layard,  i,  126).  In  fi&ct, 
there  ie  no  ektgle  dkrubic  combination^  whether  of  bull, 
eagle,  and  man  (Layard,  Nhteoeh^  i,  127) ;  man,  lion, 
and  eagle  (Ibid.  pp.  70,  849) ;  man  and  eagle  (Ibid,  i, 
04);  man  and  Uon  (Ibid,  ii,  468) ;  or,  to  take  the  most 
prevalent  (both  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Ass3rrian  scnlp- 
tares),  man  and  bull  (Ibid,  i),  which  may  not  be  pro- 
Umfy  paralleled.  In  foct,  thete  Toood-cuU  mi^  ^and 
for  direct  iUtutratioM  of  Ezek.  xli,  19;  Rev.  iv,  6  sq. ; 
1  Kings  vii,  29,  etc. ;  and  when  we  alao  find  '*  wheels 
withfai  wheels"  represented  in  the  same  sculptures 
(Ibid,  ii,  448),  it  is  Mr.  Layard's  natural  inference  that 
Eiekiel,  "  seeking  to  typify  certain  divine  attributes, 
chose  forms  ^miMT  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  addressed"  (Id.  Ibid.,'  see,  too,  JVmmmA 


and  Babybm,  ii,  648) ;  or,  as  we  should  greatly  prefer 
to  see  it  expressed,  the  funfliar  decorations  of  the  As- 
syrian temples  moulded  the  forms  of  his  imagination 
even  at  its  most  exalted  moments.  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Ezekiel  was  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
supplied  with  this  imagery  by  the  sacerdotal  sympa- 
thitti  which  impressed  his  memory  with  the  minutest 
details  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  same  sym- 
bols were  not  exclusively  Assyris^  but  were  no  less 
familiar  to  the  Egyptians  (Porphyr.  de  Abttinent.  iv,  9 ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  viii,  947;  Witsius,  ^yypt.  U,  18), 
the  Persians  (Hdt.  iii,  116;  Ctes.  Ind.  xii;  Plin.  vii, 
22;  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,^  passim;  Chardin's  and 
Niebuhr's  Traeeia),  the  Greeks  (Pausan.  i,  24,  6),  the 
Arabians  (D'Herbelot,  BibUothkque  Orient,  s.  v.  Si- 
morg),  and  many  other  nations  (Plin.  x,  49, 69 ;  Park- 
hurst's  LexicoKy  B.  v.).  On  this  subject,  generally,  see 
Creuzer,  Symbol  i,  496 ;  Rhode,  ffeiL  Sage,  p.  217 ;  and 
Rddiger  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encydcpddie,  s.  v. 
Cherub.  The  similarity  to  the  sphinx  is  such  as  to 
have  led,  even  in  early  times,  to  a  very  strong  belief 
that  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  was  in  some  way 
derived  from  them  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V,  cap.  vi,  § 
87,  ed.  Sylb.  p.  240;  Orig.  c.  Celt,  iii,  p.  121;  Euseb. 
Prxep.  Evang.  iii,  12).  For  a  number  of  weighty  argu- 
ments to  thb  efiect,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  II,  xviii, 
xxxiv,  and  xli ;  Spencer,  ut  aup.  bk.  Ill,  chap,  iv ;  and 
especially  Hengstenberg,  Lie  BB.  Mo$.  u.  jEgypt.  p. 
167  sq.  Besides  these  external  coincidences,  still 
more  striking,  perhaps,  aro  the  cherubic /imc<»oiw  as- 
cribed in  Greek  mythology  to  the  fiery-breathing  bulls 
which  guarded  the  golden  fleece  (Ovid,  Met  vii,  104), 
to  the  winged  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  to  the  resus- 
citated Phoenix,  to  the  Gryphons  (lion-eagles)  who 
kept  the  Arimaspians  from  tiieir  guarded  gold  (.£8ch. 
Prom.  V,  848 ;  Meld,  ii,  1 ;  comp.  Milton,  Par.  Loat^  ii, 
948),  and  ttf  the  thundering-horses  that  draw  the  char- 
iot of  Jupiter  (Horace,  Od.  i,  84, 7).  Influenced  by  too 
exclusive  an  attention  to  these  single  resemblances. 
Herder  identifies  the  cherubim  with  the  mythic  gold- 
guarding  monsters  of  antiquity  (Geiat.  der  Eebr.  Poet. 
i,  168),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  with  the  Equi  Tonantes 
(De  Cherubia;  compare  Velthuysen,  Von  den  Cherub. ; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  Teat.  s.  v.  Xipovft).  Similarly, 
Justin  Martyr  considers  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the 
Scriptures  his  imfvbv  SpftOj  or  **  winged  chariot"  of 
Zeus  (irpb^^'EXXrivagf  p.  80).  From  these  conclusions 
we  dissent.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
were,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  acquainted  with  a  sym- 
bol familiar  to  so  many  nations,  than  to  suppose  either 
that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  or  that  any 
other  nations  adopted  it  from  them.  In  fiict,  the  con' 
ception  belongt  to  the  common  cycle  of  Oriental  tradiiiony 
fragments  of  which  were  freely  adopted  by  the  Hebrew 
writers,  who  always  infused  into  them  a  nobler  mean- 
ing and  an  unwonted  truth.  —  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Smith,  Diet.  s.  v. 

VII.  For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see  (^ 
addition  to  works  and  monographs  cited  above)  Hufna- 
gel,  Der  Chervbhim  im  Paradieae  (Francfurt  a.  M.  1821 
[fanciful]);  Gabler  fai  Eichhom's  Urgeachichtey  II,  i, 
246  sq. ;  Meyer,  Bibddetd.  p.  171  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Appar. 
p.  268  sq. ;  Bemer,  GoUead.  ii,  86  sq. ;   GrQneisen,  in 
the  Stutt.  KunatblaUy  1884,  No.  1-6;  Jour.  Sacred  Lit. 
Oct.  1866,  p.  164  sq. ;  Critid  Sacriy  i,  120 ;  Leone,  De 
Chervbima  (Amst.  1647;  also  Helmst  1666,  and  in 
,  Spanish,  Amsterd.  1664) ;  Wepler,  De  Chervbia  (Marb. 
1 1777);  Geissler,  De  Cherubim  (Yitemb.  1661);  Hende- 
I  work,  De  Cherub,  et  Sercqth.  (fiiegiom.  1887) ;  Jac.  Ode, 
I  Comment,  de  Angeliay  I,  v,  78  sq. ;  Deyling,  Obt.  Sacr. 
ii,  442;  Michaelis,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  GoU.  i, 
167  sq. ;  Velthuysen,  Vonden  Cherubinen  (Braunschw. 
!  1764);  Hutchinson,  Esxpot.  of  Cherubim  (in  his  Workty 
Lend.  1749) ;  Amel,  Erdrterungy  pt.  ii,  p.  467-600;  Bo- 
chart, Hieroz.  pt.  i,  bk.  iii,  ch.  5 ;  I^brun,  Eniretienty 
pt.  ii,  p.  68  sq.  (Amst.  1788);  Fairbaim,  Typolngyy  i, 
242  sq. ;  G.  Smith,  Doct.  of  the  Cherubim  (Lond.  1860);- 
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M<Leod,  Cherubim  md  (he  Apoealypm  (London,  1856) ; 
Anon.  AnffeUf  Cherubim,  etc.  (Lond.  1861).     See  Sbb- 

APHIM. 

Ches'alon  (Heb.  Keukn',  V*^^??*  P^'^^  ^'  ^^'^fi' 
dence;  Sept.  XacroAiuv  v.  r.  XacrXctfv),  a  place  named 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the  north 
boundary  of  Jadah,  beyond  Mt.  Seir,  and  apparently 
situated  on  the  shoulder  (A.  V.  "side")  of  ML  Jearim 
(Josh,  xv,  10).  This  last,  the  **  Mount  of  Forests," 
has  not  necessarily  any  connection  with  Kiijath-Jea- 
rim,  though  the  two  were  evidently,  from  their  prox- 
imity in  ^is  statement  of  the  boundary,  not  far  apart. 
See  Jeabim.  Chesalon  was  the  next  landmark  to 
Bethshemesh,  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this 
that  Dr.  Robinson  has  observed  a  modem  village 
named  Ke$la,  about  six  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ain- 
shems,  on  the  western  mountains  of  Judah  (^Raearches, 
ii,  864,  note;  Later  Res,  p.  154).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, in  the  OnonuuHoon  (s.  v.  XoXacrcov,  Chculon)., 
mention  a  place  of  a  similar  name,  but  they  differ  as  to 
its  situation,  the  former  placing  it  in  Benjamin,  the  lat- 
ter in  Judah :  both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  position 
of  the  border-lhie  at  this  point  determines  that  it  lay 
within  Judah.     See  Tribe. 

Che'^Bed  (Heb.  Keted,  ^b^,  of  uncertain  signif. ; 
Sept.  Xa^^d^y  Vulg.  Cated,  Josephus  Xdl^aioQ,  AfU,  i, 
6,  5),  the  fourth  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor  by  Milcah 
(Gen.  xxii,  22).  B.C.  dr.  2088.  The  name  is  the 
same  as  would  be  the  sing,  form  of  the  Heb.  for  Chal- 
daant;  but  it  is  doubtM  whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tion.     See  CHALDiEA. 

Che'sU  (Heb.  Kesil\  b*^t5^,  a /oof,  I.  e.  profane, 
as  in  Psa.  xlix,  11,  and  elsewhere ;  Sept.  XecrtX  y.  r. 
Xaaiip  and  Bai^X ;  Vulg.  Cf«t/)i  a  town  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Palestine,  named  between  Eltolad  and 
Hormah  (Josh,  xv,  80).  In  the  list  of  towns  given 
out  of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name  Bbthul  (q.  v.)  oc- 
curs in  place  of  it  (xix,  4),  as  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the  other.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  reading  of  1  Chron.  iv,  80,  Bbthuel  ;  by  that 
of  the  Sept.  as  given  above,  and  by  the  mention  in  1 
Sam.  XXX,  27,  of  a  Bethel  among  the  cities  of  the 
extreme  south.  It  is  merely  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.  XocX^,  Chitil), 
See  also  Urion. 

Chesntit.    See  Chestnxtt. 

Chest  is  the  rendering  in'  certain  passages  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  tiro  distinct  Hebrew  terms :  1.  ')i'^K  or 
■,Si<,  aran^  (from  JTJ&J,  to  gather f  Sept.  ci/3an-dc, 
Yulg.  gazophyladum),  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Covenant,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that 
only.  (It  is  instructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is 
no  connection  whatever  between  this  word  and  that 
for  the  *'ark"  of  Noah,  and  for  the  *'ark"  in  which 
Moses  was  hid  among  the  flags  [both  HStjl,  fe&oA]). 
The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the  "  coflin"  or 
mummy-case  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  car- 
ried from  Egypt  (Gen.  i,  26 ;  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  P8.-Jon.  by  yXwcrcroico/iov — compare  John  xii,  6 — in 
Hebrew  letters :  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage  is 
very  singular);  and  (6)  the  ** chest"  in  which  Jehoia- 
da  the  priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  (2  Kings  xii,  9,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  8-11). 
See  Coffin.  2.  0*^73^,  genazim'  (only  in  the  plur. ; 
from  T3 J,  to  hoard,  "  chests,"  Ezek.  xxvii,  24 ;  "  imw- 
ures,''  Esth.  iii,  9 ;  Iv,  7). 

Many  boxes  of  various  forms  have  been  discovered 
umong  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Some  of  these  had 
lids  resembling  the  curved  summit  of  a  royal  canopy, 
and  were  ornamented  with  the  usual  cornice ;  others 
had  a  simple  flat  cover,  and  some  few  a  pointed  sum- 
mit, resembling  the  shelving  roof  of  a  house.  The 
sides  were  secured  with  wooden  nails  and  glue,  and 


dovetailed  together.  This  last  kind  of  lid  was  dfridod 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  alone  opened,  turning  oo 
two  small  pins  at  the  base,  on  the  principle  of  the 
doors  of  their  houses  and  temples ;  and,  when  neeea- 
sary,  the  two  knobs  at  the  top  could  be  tied  together 
and  sealed.  These  boxes  were  fluently  of  coatly 
materials,  veneered  with  rare  woods,  or  made  of  ebo- 
ny inlaid  with  ivory,  painted  with  varioos  devices,  or 
stained  to  imitate  materials  of  a  valuable  nature ;  and 
the  mode  of  fastening  the  lid,  and  the  carious  substi- 
tute for  a  hinge  given  to  some  of  them,  show  that  the 
former  was  entirely  removed,  and  that  the  box  remain- 
ed open  while  used.  When  not  veneered,  or  inlaid  with 
rare  wood,  the  sides  and  lid  were  painted,  and  those 
intended  for  the  tombs,  to  be  deposited  there  in  honor 
of  the  deceased,  had  usually  funereal  inscripilions  or 
religious  subjects  painted  upon  them,  among  wfaidi 
were  offerings  presented  by  members  of  their  Camily. 
(See  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  i,  168;  ii,  116,  abridgmenl.) 
See  Box. 


Chester,  an  ancient  city  of  England,  on  the  river 
Dee,  founded  by  the  Romans.  In  the  13th  centnn-  it 
had  several  monasteries,  a  college,  and  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Anne  and  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  latter  of  which  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Under  Henry  VIII  the  Church  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Wesburgh  became  the  Cathedral 
for  the  new  see  of  Chester,  which  took  in  Cheshire 
(from  the  diocese  of  Litchfield)  and  Lancashire  (from 
the  diocese  of  York).  The  revenues  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  were  made  a  provision  for  the  bishop,  dean, 
and  chapter.  The  present  (1867)  bishop  is  William 
Jacobson,  DD.,  consecrated  in  1865. 

Cheetnut-TBEE  ("|iQ*l9,  arwMn' ;  Chald.  2^^^, 
Sept.  TrXdravoc  [but  in  fizek.  i\dTti\  Vulg.ptoanttt), 
mentioned  among  the  "speckled  rods*'  which  Jacob 
placed  in  the  watering-troughs  before  the  sheep  (Gen. 
XXX,  87):  its  grandeur  is  indicated  in  Exek.  xxxi,  8 
(as  well  as  in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  19),  as  one  of  the  trees  to 
which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its  strength  and  beauty 
is  likened,  it  being  there  noted  for  its  magnificence, 
shooting  its  high  boughs  aloft.  This  description  agrees 
well  with  the  plane^ree  {Platamu  OrieiUa&$\  which  Is 
adopted  by  the  above  ancient  translators,  to  which  mod- 
em critical  opinion  inclines,  and  which  actually  grows 
in  Palestine  (see  Bitter,  Erdk.  xi,  511  sq.).  The  henk, 
the  mapU,  and  the  ehettmti  have  been  adopted,  in  differ- 
ent modem  versions,  as  representing  the  Hebrew  oT' 
ffion,  but  scarcely  any  one  now  doubts  that  it  means  the 
pkme^ee.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  is  in 
Genesis  associated  with  others — ^the  willow  and  the  pop- 
lar— ^whose  habits  agree  with  it;  they  are  all  trees  of 
the  low  grounds,  and  love  to  grow  where  tiie  scnl  is  rich 
and  humid.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fict 
that  Russel  {N.  H.  of  Aleppo,  i,  47)  expressly  names  the 
plane,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar  (along  with  the  ash) 
as  trees  which  grow  in  the  same  situations  near  Alep- 
po. But  this  congraity  woi|ld  be  lost  if  the  chestnut 
were  understood,  as  that  tree  prefore  dry  and  hilly  sit- 
uations. There  is  a  latent  beauty  abo  in  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel,  where,  in  describing  the  greatness  and  gloiy 
of  Assyria,  the  prophet  says,  **The  < 
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not  like  Us  bongfas,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God 
like  nnto  him  for  beauty."  This  not  only  ezpresses 
the  grandeur  of  the  tree,  bnt  is  angularly  appropriate, 
from  the  fact  that  the  plane-trees  (ekenartj  as  they  are 
called)  in  the  plains  of  Assjrria  are  of  extraordinary 
siae  and  beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  even  thoee 
of  Palestine  (comp.  Plin.  xii,  8 ;  xvii,  18 ;  Virg.  Gmrff. 
W,  146;  Cicero,  Orai.  i,  7;  SUtius,  8yh.  ii,  ^  89  sq. ; 
Martial,  ix,  61,  5).  Moreover,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  D^9,  aram\  ^^tohe  naked^"  and 
with  Arab,  ^aramj  "to  ttrip  off  bark,"  the  shedding  of 
its  bark  yearly  being  cliaracteristic  of  the  plane-tree 
(see  Hiller  in  Bierophjft.  i,  402).  The  account  here 
given  is  chiefly  from  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  y.  Armon. 


Oriental  Plane-tzee  (Pfotemis  OrientalU). 

The  Oriental  plane-tree  ranks  in  the  Linnean  class 
and  order  Monada  Polifcmdria,  and  in  the  natural 
order  among  the  PkUanacea.  Westernmost  Asia 
is  its  native  country,  although,  according  to  Prof. 
Boyle,  it  extends  as  &r  eastward  as  Cashmere. 
The  stem  is  tall,  erect,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
bark  which  annually  frdls  off.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  scarcely  distinguishable:  they  come  out 
a  little  before  the  leaves.  The  wood  of  the  plane- 
tree  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and  rather  brittle  than 
tough ;  when  old,  it  is  said  to  acquire  dark  veins, 
and  to  take  the  appearance  of  walnut- wood.  In 
thoee  situations  which  are  frivorable  to  its  growth, 
huge  branches  spread  out  in  all  directions  from  the 
massive  trunk,in vested  with  broad,  deeply-divided, 
and  glossy  green  leaves.  This  body  of  rich  foli- 
age, joined  to  the  smoothness  of  the  stem  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  general  growth,  renders  the  plane- 
tree  one  of  the  noblest  objects  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  has  now,  and  had  also  of  old  (Plin. 
NaL  Hiat.  xii,  1),  the  reputation  of  being  the  tree 
which  most  effectually  excludes  the  sun's  beams  in 
smnmer  and  most  readily  admits  them  in  winter, 
thus  affording  the  best  shelter  frt>m  the  extremes 
of  both  seasons.  For  this  reason  it  was  planted  near 
public  buildings  and  palaces,  a  practice  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  adopted ;  and  the  former  de- 
lighted to  adorn  with  it  their  academic  walks  and  places 
of  public  exercise.  In  the  East  the  plane  seems  to 
have  been  considered  sacred,  as  the  oak  was  formerly 
in  Britain.  This  distinction  is  in  most  countries  award- 
ed to  the  most  magnificent  species  of  tree  which  it  pro- 
duces (see  Kitto,  NaL  Hi$i.  of  Paled,  p.  ccxlix).  In 
Paleatine,  fin*  Instance,  where  the  plane  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  common,  the  terebinth  seems  to  have 
posseeaed  pre-eminence.  See  Oak.  In  the  celebrated 
rtosy  of  Xerxes  arresting  the  march  of  his  grand  army 
II.-Q 


before  a  noble  plane-tree  in  Lydia,  that  he  might  ren- 
der honor  to  it,  and  adorn  its  boughs  with  golden  chains, 
bracelets,  and  other  rich  ornaments,  the  action  was  mis- 
understood and  egregiously  misrepresented  by  i£lian 
(Var.  Hitt,  ii,  14).  The  Oriental  plane  endures  more 
northern  clixnates  well,  and  grows  to  a  fine  tree,  but 
not  to  the  enormous  size  which  it  sometimes  attains  in 
the  East.  Pausanias  (L  viii,  c.  28)  notices  a  noble  plane 
in  A  madia,  the  planting  of  which  was  ascribed,  by  tra- 
dition, to  Menelaus.  Pliny  {Nat,  Hitt,  xii,  1)  mentions 
one  in  Lycia,  in  the  trunk  of  which  had  gradually  been 
fiormed  an  immense  cavern,  eighty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. L.  Mutianus,  thrice  consul  and  governor  of  the 
province,  with  eighteen  other  persons,  often  dined  and 
supped  commodiously  within  it.  Caligula  also  had  a 
tree  of  this  sort  at  his  viUa,  near  Yelitrae,  the  hollow  of 
which  accommodated  fifteen  persons  at  dinner,  with  a 
proper  suite  of  attendants.  The  emperor  called  it  **  kU 
neti;**  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  friend,  Herod 
Agrippa,  may  occasionally  have  been  one  of  the  fifteen 
birds  who  nestled  there  along  with  him.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  the  plane-tree  was  growing  a  few  years  ago 
(1844)  at  Yostitza,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto :  it  measured 
forty-six  feet  in  circumference,  according  to  the  Rev.  S. 
Clarlc,  of  Battersea,  who  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  it  in  John's  Forest  Treet  of  Britain  (xi,  206). 
The  plane-trees  of  Palestine  in  ancient  days  were  prob- 
ably more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  though  mod- 
em travellers  occasionally  refer  to  them.  Belon^Obe.  • 
Simg,  ii,  105),  La  Roque  (Foy.  de  Syrie,  p.  197-199)^  and 
others,  mention  the  groves  of  noble  planes  which  adorn 
the  plain  of  Antioch ;  and  the  last-named  traveller  re- 
cords a  night's  rest  which  he  enjoyed  under  planes  of 
great  beauty  in  a  valley  of  Lebanon  (p.  76).  Bucking- 
ham names  them  among  the  trees  which  line  the  Jab- 
bok  {Travels  tn  Palestine,  ii,  108).  Evelyn  (in  his  Syl- 
va)  seems  to  ascribe  the  introduction  of  the  plane-tree 
into  England  to  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  who  planted 
some  which  were  still  fiourishing  at  Yerulam  in  1706. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  plantation  of  any  note ;  but 
it  appears  fh>m  Turner's  Herbal  (published  in  1551) 


Branch  of  the  Plane-tree. 


that  the  tree  was  known  and  cultivated  in  that  country 
before  the  chancellor  was  bom.  The  Platamu  Orim- 
talis,  or  plane  of  Palestine  and  of  classical  antiquity, 
must  not  be  oonfbunded  with  the  plane-tree  common- 
ly so  called  in  Scotland  and  England.  This  last  is  a 
maple,  Acer  pseudo-pkUanus,  and,  like  the  rest  of  its 
saccharine  family,  it  contains  a  sweet  sap  in  the  libur- 
num  or  under  baric,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  often  tap- 
ped by  school-boys  in  spring.  Even  by  thoee  least  fa- 
miliar with  plants,  the  ISslse  plane  or  sycamore  may 
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readily  be  distrngaished  from  the  plane,  Oriental  and 
Occidental,  by  its  seeds.  In  the  former  they  are  ibeyj,  or 
twin  carpels,  flattened  into  wing-like  discs ;  in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  globolar  caskets  or  catkins— balls  more  or 
less  rongh,  which  hang  on  the  branches  throughout  the 
winter  in  graceftil  strings  or  tassels,  suggesting  the 
name  of  bulton-wood,  by  which  the  P.  OcddeiUalU  is 
usually  known  in  the  United  States  (see  Celsti,  Hierob. 
i,  512  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Trtw,  p.  526;  Pem^  C^dopa- 
dia,  s.  ▼.  Plane).    See  Botaht. 

Chesuiadth  (Heb.  with  the  artlcie  hak-KeiuUoth^ 
ni^DSSl,  the  hopes  [or,  according  to  some,  the  Umt^ 
from  its  position  on  the  **  flank"  or  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  comp.  Chetil^  ChetaloUf  etc.] ;  Sept.  XocrcXw^  ▼. 
r.  Xa<raXuSryj  a  ci^  of  the  tribe  o^  Issachar,  mention- 
ed between  Jezreel  and  Shunem,  apparently  near  the 
border  (Josh,  xlx,  18).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Chisloth-Tabor  (q.  v.)  of  verse  12,  and  the  simple 
Tabor  of  1  Ohron.  vi,  77 ;  the  modem  Ustal  (Robin- 
son*s  BetearcheM,  iil,  182 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Pakd,  p. 
166).  Eusebins  and  Jerome  {Ononuui,  s.  v.  'AxcXe- 
dtai3,  AcchetebUh;  XaatKovc,  Cha$dui)  describe  it  as 
still  extant  uniler  the  same  name  (XiaXovCt  Chatabis). 

Chef^tiim  (X«m«i/i  v.  r.  XfrrfuZ/ifVulg.  Cetkkn)^ 
a  Grsdzed  form  (1  Mace,  i,  1)  of  the  Hebrew  Cmr- 
TIM  (q.  v.). 

CheveruB,  Jeah  Louis,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  bom  at  Mayenne,  France,  Jan.  28, 1768, 
of  •  noble  family,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  Church, 
being  made  prior  of  Torbechet  at  tliirteen  years  of  age. 
He  received  his  classical  education  at  the  college  of 
Louis-Ie-Grand,  and  his  theological  at  the  seminary 
of  Si.  Magloire.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1790,  and 
soon  after  became  vicar  of  Mayenne.  During  the 
later  troubles  of  the  Revolution  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, exercised  his  ministry  for  a  while  in  London,  and 
then  sailed  for  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  passed  many 
years  of  successful  labor  in  organising  and  spreading 
the  Roman  Church.  In  1808  he  was  made  bishop,  and 
continued  his  labors  until  1828,  when,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  he  returned  to  France  as  bishop  of  Mon- 
tauban.  In  1826  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
and  peer  of  France.  His  labors  among  all  daases, 
rich  and  poor,  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  were  incessant, 
during  all  his  service  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  posts. 
In  1886  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  he  died  of  apoplexy 
July  19  of  that  year.  Few  clergymen  of  the  Roman 
Church  have  been  more  highly  and  deservedly  esteem- 
ed by  Protestants  than  cardinal  Cheverus. — ^Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GSnercUe,  x,  270 ;  Christian  Examiner^  xxvi, 
88 ;  Huen-Dubourg,  Vie  de  Chevertu  (EngL  tr.  Philad. 
8vo). 

Cheynell,  Francis,  an  English  Nonconfonqist, 
was  bora  at  Oxford  in  1608,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  there.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton 
College  in  1629,  and  took  orders ;  but  in  1640  he  em- 
braced the  side  of  Parliament,  and  in  1648  was  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  rector  of  Petworth.  In 
1647  he  was  made  Margaret  profiessor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, on  leaving  which  he  retumed  to  his  rectory  at 
Petworth.  At  the  Restoration  (1662)  he  was  deprived 
of  his  rectory,  and  retired  to  Preston,  Sussex,  where  he 
died  in  1665.  He  was  a  strong,  if  not  bitter  contro- 
vertist,  and  published,  in  1648,  The  Hue,  Growth^  and 
Danger  of  Sodtiiamtm^  in  which  archbishop  Laud, 
Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines are  strongly  charged  with  Socinianism .  In  1644, 
after  Cbillingworth's  death,  Cheynell  published  ChU- 
Ungworihi  Novitsima,  or  (he  Sickness^  Heregy^  DeeOh,  and 
Burial  of  William  ChiUingworth,  with  a  severe,  if  not 
abusive  dedication  to  Drs.  Bayly,  Prideaux,  Fell,  etc., 
who  had  given  their  imprimatur  to  Cbillingworth's  Re" 
ligion  of  Protestanis.  After  the  dedication  follows  the 
narration  itself,  in  which  Cheynell  relates  how  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  "  this  man  of  reason,"  as  he  calls 
Chillingworth ;  what  care  he  took  of  him,  and  how,  as 


his  illnees  increased,  **  they  remembered  him  in  tfadr 
prayers,  and  prayed  heartily  that  God  would  give  hSm^ 
new  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  see,  and  ac- 
knowledge, and  recant  his  error;  that  he  might  deay 
his  carnal  reason  and  submit  to  fruth." — New  Gea. 
Biog.  Diet,  iii,  806 ;  Sketch  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Geitllemam'* 
Mag.  March  and  Afoil,  1755 ;  Calamy,  N<meon/aramtet 
Memorial,  ii,  467. 

Che^zib  (Heb.  J^e»9^  n^TS,/d^;  Sept.  Xmr^y 
the  birth-place  of  Shelah,  Judah's  youngest  boo  by  tl» 
daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  x^xviii,  5) ;  pKjhmiAf  the 
same  with  Chozeba  (1  Chron.  iv,  22),  and  also  the 
AcHZiB  (q.  V.)  of  later  times  (Josh,  xv,  44),  Schwan 
(Palest,  p.  201)  seems  to  confound  it  with  the  man 
northem  city  Achzib  (Josh,  xlx,  29),  in  referring  to  a 
Talmudical  notice  of  "  the  river  of  Chesib ;"  An  error 
into  which  also  Grotiua  was  led  from  the  reading 
OUZiP)  of  the  Sept.  at  Josh,  xv,  44.  Jerome,  how- 
ever (OtuBst,  JTe&r.  in  loc.),  regards  the  name  aa  an  ap> 
pellation  merely  (so  Aquila,  in  Montfkncon*8  ed.  of 
Origen*s  HexaplOf  De  la  Rue*s  Orig.  Opp,  v,  287X  in<£- 
catbg  that  this  was  the  last  of  Rathahnah's  sons. 

Chichester,  an  ancient  dty  of  Sussex,  England, 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  a  Roman  station.  The 
present  cathedral  was  built  in  the  13th  century;  it  is 
407  feet  long,  150  wide,  with  a  tower  and  si^re  3<M)  feet 
high.  The  diocese  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  Sw- 
sex,  with  a  total  population,  in  1861,  of  S6a,785.  It 
has  12  deaneries  and  188,512  church  sittmgs.  The 
present  (1867)  bishop  is  Achmet  Turner  Gilbert,  DD^ 
consecrated  in  1842.  Two  provincial  conncila  wen 
held  here,  in  1289  and  1292,  convened  by  Gflbert,bisfaep 
of  Chichester.— Landon,  Manual  qf  CoundU,  p.  180. 

Chiohele,  Chiohley,  or  Chioheley,  Heitbt, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Higham  Ferren 
in  1862,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1407  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  StJDavid's  by  Pope  Gregory  XII, 
and  in  1409  he  was  sent  to  represent  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury at  the  Council  of  I^  (q.  v.).  In  1415  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  stimulated  Hen- 
ry V  to  the  war  against  France  (see  Shakspeare,  ^e»- 
rg  K),  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  regretted,  erecdng 
All  Saints*  College,  which  still  stands,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  penitence.  Chichley  was  a  man  of  rigor  ai^ 
courage ;  he  resisted  the  khig  and  the  pope,  when  oc- 
casion demanded,  as  energetically  as  he  reaiBted  what 
he  thought  to  be  the  heresy  of  the  fbllowers  of  Wick- 
liffe.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  April  12, 1443.— Dnck, 
Life  ofChicheU  (Lond.  1699, 8vo) ;  Kippia,  Biograpiia 
Britannica,  iii,  499 ;  Hook,  Eccks.  Biog.  iii,  575  sq. 

Chicken  (yooaiov^  pmBns),  a  word  that  occurs  bat 
twice  in  the  English  Bible  (2  Eadr.  i,  80 ;  Matt,  xxiil 
37),  and  only  in  allusion  to  "  a  hen  (q.  v.)  gathering 
her  chickens  under  her  wings."    See  Fowi^ 

Chi'don  (Heb.  Kidon\  ■jn'i^,  a  dari;  SepL  Xa- 
^cov,  but  some  omit),  the  name  which  in  1  Chroo.  xiii, 
9  is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accsdeat 
to  the  aik,  on  its  transport  fW>m  Kiijath-jearim  to  Je- 
rusalem, took  place,  and  the  death  of  Usiah ;  on  this 
account  it  was  afterwards  known  as  Pbrbs-Uzzab. 
In  the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi,  the  name  is  givea 
as  NACHOM.(q.  v.),  which  is  nearly  equivalent  in  aenae. 
Whether  there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  ccnmptioB 
or  alteration  of  the  other,  is  quite  uncertain  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Thesanr.  p.  688 ;  Simonis,  Onom.  p.  839-40).  Jo- 
sephus  iAfU.  vii,  4, 2)  has  "  Chidon"  (X€^^«v).  Sraae 
have  even  ventured  to  identify  the  spot  with  the  thresb- 
ing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Monah.  The 
Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Quast.  HA.  on  1  Chron.  xi, 
9)  was  that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  fh>m  being  the 
spot  on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  oat  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "  spear*')  towarda  Ai 
(Josh,  vili,  18).  But  this  is  iireconcUable  with  all  our 
ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality,  which  waa  evi- 
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tafti^Botfkr  K.W.  of  Jenualem,  possibly  at  the  pres- 
■t  ndBf  Kkurbei  el-Bitttm  (Yan  de  Velde's  Mt^). 

Chiof  Captain.    See  Chuiabch. 

Chief  MoaioiaiL    See  Sfi^Bic. 

CUef  of  Aaia.    See  Asiabch. 

Cldef  of  Three  Cnbbirn  ^ik'^yroshhaskshdUshi', 
rnther  D'^^O,  skaHskhi\  the  third-men),  a  title  of 
kdino  (q.  r.)  the  Eznite,  one  of  David's  greatest  braves 

I  Sun.  xxiii,  8 ;  Sept.  wpuroQ  rCap  rpiiHv ;  Vulg.  prin- 
tps  mter  iSreet;  A.  Y.  **  chief  among  the  captains"), 
thenrise  called  JashoSeam  (1  Chron.  xi,  11,  where 
l»  teict. again  oorroptlj  has  ti^^l^ibl^,  skalothkn' ,' 
lept.  xpttnroKOC  rAy  Tptaxovra ;  Ynlg.prmcqu  inter 
r^Mte;  A.y.  "chief  of  the  captains"),  and  also  of 
OMshii  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  18,  "^m^,  rpiiav,  de  tribut, 
'unoDg  three"),  and  Amasa  (1  Chron.  xii,  18, 
ra^,  TpioKovra,  imter  triffinia,  '*  of  the  captains"). 

II  in  these  passages  it  designates  the  superior  officer 
f  commaDder  of  the  trislata,  e$sarU,  or  waipiors  who 
biigfat  three  In  a  chariot,  and  formed  the  phalanx 
leirest  the  king's  person  (Lydius,  SyrUagm,  de  re  mU- 
ton  (lib.  ii,  c  iii,  p.  39).  He  is  also  briefly  called 
IT?^  hukShaHtk'  (lit.  the  ternary)  =  cnd-de-eamp, 
r  graoil  ezecntlTe  officer  (2  Kings  vii,  2, 17, 19 ;  ix, 
!5;xT,25),like  the  Boman*' master  of  horse."  See 
XurrADC        » 

Chief  Pxieat.    See  Priest. 

Chief  Ruler.    See  Stnagoous. 

Child  (properly  'lij,  jfc'fe^  riicvov;  but  represent- 
ed by  KTeral  other  Hebrew  and  Greek  words ;  comp. 
Chilorsx).  Mothers,  in  the  earliest  times,  suckled 
ieir  oftpring  themselves  until  they  were  from  thirty 
Booths  to  tiuee  years  of  age.  The  day  on  which  a 
ihild  was  weaned  was  a  festival  (Gen.  xxi,  8;  £xod. 
1,7,9: 1  Sam.  i,  22-24;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  16 ;  KaU.  xxi, 
IS).  Nnises  were  employed,  in  case  the  mother  died 
Miore  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  and 
vhezt,  from  any  circumstances,  she  was  unable  to  af- 
fad  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  for  its  nourishment.  In 
Irter  ages,  when  matrons  had  become  more  delicate, 
ttd  thoQgfat  themselves  too  infirm  to  fulfil  the  duties 
vhieh  nstorslly  devolved  upon  them,  nurses  were  em- 
ptojed  to  take  their  place,  and  were  reckoned  among 
the  principal  members  of  the  £unily.  They  are,  ac- 
wdbgly,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station 
which  they  sustained,  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred 
Urtorj  (Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  2  Kings  xi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii, 
UX  The  sons  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care 
of  the  women ;  they  then  came  into  the  father's  hands, 
lad  were  taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life, 
bat  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  religion  of  their  country  (Deut  vi,  20-25 ;  xi, 
19).  Th(ise  who  wished  to  have  them  further  instruct- 
ed either  employed  private  teachers,  or  sent  them  to 
neie  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of 
•ther  children  under  his  care.  It  appears  fitmi  1  Sam. 
i,  H-36,  that  there  was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabema- 
de  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  There  had 
been  formeriy  many  other  schools  of  this  kind,  which 
bid  fiQen  into  discredit,  but  were  restored  by  the 
(nphet  Samuel,  after  whose  time  the  members  of  the 
■"onsries  in  question,  who  were  denominated  by  way 
of  dirtfawtion  tike  sons  qftheprapheti,  acquired  much  ce- 
lebrity. The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apart- 
aenti  sppropriated  to  the  fiBmales,  except  when  they 
v^  oat  with  an  urn  to  dnvw  water,  or  occasionally 
Jomad  in  the  labors  of  the  field— as  keeping  sheep, 
vbich  was  the  practice  with  those  who  belonged  to 
thoie  hambler  stations  in  life  in  which  the  more  an- 
dent  dmpUcity  of  manners  was  still  retained  (Gen. 
«Iv,16;xxix,9;  Exod.li,16;  lSam.ix,ll;  Rutii 

^  i:  John  iv,  7).     They  spent  their  time  in  learning 

<^M«  doBwstIc  and  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a 
n't  ritnation  and  character,  until  they  arrived  at 


that  period  in  life  when  they  were  to  be  sold,  or,  by  a 
better  fortune,  given  away  in  marriage  (Prov.  xxxi, 
13 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  7).  The  daughters  of  such  as  possess- 
ed rank  and  wealth  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
within  the  walls  of  their  palaces,  and,  in  imitation  of 
their  mothers,  amused  themselves  with  dressing,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing.  Sometimes  their  apartments  were 
the  scenes  of  vice  (Ezek.  xxiii,  18).  They  went  abroad 
very  rarely,  but  they  received  with  cordiality  female 
visitants.  The  sports  of  children  were  doubtless  such 
as  have  always  prevailed  among  youth,  especially  in 
the  East.  Hackett  (///ztf^roftofw  o^i^cnjp^.  p.  120)  men- 
tions having  seen  Oriental  boys  even  amusing  them- 
selves with  flying  a  kite,  and  playing  at  leap-frog  and 
ball. 

The  more  children — espedally  of  male  children — 
a  person  had  among  the  Hebrews,  the  more  was  he 
honored,  it  being  considered  a  mark  of  divine  favor, 
while  sterile  people  were,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  con- 
tempt (comp.  Gen.  xi,  80 ;.  xxx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  5 ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  23 ;  Psa.  cxxvii,  3  sq. ;  cxxviii,  8 ;  Luke  i,  7 ;  ii, 
5).  That  children  were  often  taken  as  bondsmen  by 
a  creditor  for  debts  contracted  by  the  father,  19  evident 
from  2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Neh.  v,  5.  Among  the 
Hebrews  a  fiather  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  his 
children,  nor  do  we  find  any  law  in  the  Pentateuch  re- 
stricting that  power  to  a  certain  age ;  it  wa9,  indeed, 
the  parents  who  even  selected  wives  for  their  sons 
(Gen.  xxi,  21 ;  Exod.  xxi,  9,  10,  11 ;  Judg.  xiv,  2,  6). 
It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in 
their  father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  pensioners 
on  his  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  authority 
over  the  children  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
themselves.  In  this  case  the  power  of  the  father  had 
no  narrow  limits,  and  whenever  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
inflict  the  extremity  of  punbhment  (Gen.  xxxviii,  24). 
This  power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses  that  the  fiather, 
if  he  judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  boiind  to 
bring  the  cause  before  a  judge.  But  he  enacted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  judge  should  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  son  if,  on  inquiry,  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had  maltreated  his  father  or  mother,  or  that 
he  was  a  spendthrift,  oncontumacious,  and  could  not 
be  reformed  (Exod.  xxi,  15,  17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9 ;  Dent. 
xxi,  18,  21).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  fa- 
ther's power  over  his  daughters  was  still  greater  than 
that  over  his  sons,  since  he  might  even  annul  a  sacred 
vow  made  by  a  daughter,  but  not  one  made  by  a  son 
(Num.  xxx,  4,  16).  Children  cursing  or  assaulting 
their  parents  were  punished  by  the  Mosiucal  law  wi^ 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  15,  17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9),  a  remarkable 
instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Christ  (Matt,  xv,  4,  6 ; 
Mark  vii,  9, 13).  The  authority  of  the  parents,  and 
the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised  in  the 
most  prominent  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
the  Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xx,  12);  but  the  Phi^ 
isees  devised  a  mode  of  evasion  which  our  Lord  strong- 
ly reprobates  (Matt  xv,  6,  6 ;  Mark  vii,  11-18).  The 
prophetic  curse  or  blessing  of  the  father  also  possessed 
no  littie  efficacy  (Gen.  xlix,  2,  28).  (On  punishing 
children  for  their  parents'  faults,  Ezek.  xviii,  see  Mu- 
Sfleus,  De  jure  punimdi  Uberoe  propter  pecc,  parent. 
Lips.  1714.)  Children  who  were  slaves  by  birth  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  those  bom  in  the  houses 
the  children  of  maid-servants,  the  sons  or  children  of 
the  house  (Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  28 ;  Psa.  Ixxxvi, 
16 ;  cxvi,  16).  Few  things  appear  more  shocking  to 
hmnanity  than  the  custom,  of  which  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  Scripture,  of  making  children  pass  through 
fire  in  honor  of  Moloch,  a  custom  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  proved  by  its  having  been  repeatedly  forbid- 
den by  Moses  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  1,  5 ;  2  Kings  xvi, 
8).     See  Moloch. 

There  are  some  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  modes 
in  which  children  were  carried.  These  appear  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  the  existing  usages,  as 
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shown  in  the  foUowing  cot,  in  which  fig.  1  represents 
a  Nestorian  woman  bearing  her  child  bandied  at  her 
bAck,  and  fig.  2,  an  Egyptian  female  bearing  her  child 


Oriental  Mothers  carrying  their  Children. 


on  her  shoulder.  The  former  mode  appears  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  several  places,  and  the  latter  in  Isa.  zliz, 
22.     (See  Hackett's  Ilkutrations  of  Script,  p.  67.) 

In  Scripture  the  word  "child,"  or  "children,"  has 
considerable  latitude ;  disciples  are  often  called  chil- 
dren or  sons.  Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs,  says  to  his  dis- 
ciple, *•  Hear,  my  son  ;'*  so  also  our  Saviour  (John  xxi, 
5).  The  desoendants  of  a  man,  how  remote  soever, 
are  denominated  his  sons  or  children,  as  "  the  children 
of  Edom,"  "the  children  of  Moab,"  "the  children  of 
Israel"  Such  expressions  as  "  the  children  of  light," 
"  the  children  of  darkness,"  '*  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom," signify  those  who  follow  truth,  those  who  re- 
main in  error,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  Church. 
Persons  arrived  almost  at  the  age  of  maturity  are 
sometimes  called  children.  Thus  Joseph  is  termed 
"the  child,"  though  he  was  at  least  sixteen  years  old 
(Gren.  xxxvii,  80),  aftd  Benjamin,  even  when  above 
thirty,  was  so  denominated  (Gen.  xliv,  20).  Solomon 
called  himself  a  little  child  when  he  came  lo  the  king- 
dom of  his  father  (1  Kings  iii,  7).  See  Adoption; 
BiBTH ;  Son  ;  Inhbbitance  ;  Education,  etc ;  and 
comp.  Offspbino. 

CHILD  OF  GOD.  The  terms  "child,"  "chO. 
dren,"  '*babe,"  etc.,  are  used  in  the  N.T.  in  the  fol- 
lowing senses : 

I.  PiychobgicaU^  these  terms  are  used  to  denote  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  of  intellectual  narrowness  or 
darkness  (Matt,  xi,  16;  Luke  vii,  82;  1  Cor.  xiii,  11 
"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood 
as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;"  xiv,  20 :  "  Brethren, 
be  not  children  m  understanding;"  Eph.  iv,  14:  "That 
we  hmceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro," 
etc. ;  Heb.  v,  18:  **For  every  one  that  nseth  milk,  is 
unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a 
babe"). 

II.  In  the  st&icoZ  sense,  they  are  used,  in  the  abstract, 
to  designate  a  state  of  hinocenoe,  and,  in  the  concrete, 
to  signify  the  totality  of  children,  towards  whom  holy 
duties  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  community,  and  par- 
ticularly by  parents.  We  see  even  that  tiie  appella- 
tion "  children"  is  used  by  the  Lord  as  an  expression 
of  his  greatest  love  (Mark  x,  24).  Children  are  then 
distinguished  by  moral  preference;  yet  fit>tt  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  holy,  but  merely  that 
they  are  yet  uncontaminated  by  actual  contact  with 
the  world.  They  are,  therefore,  partly  to  be  imitated, 
partly  to  be  restrained,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  moral  solicitude.     As  dudies  of 

'parents  towards  children,  the  N.  T.  names  the  provid- 
ing for  their  wants,  giving  them  good  examples,  and 
bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  and  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  their  parents.  That  the  N.  T.  does  not  give  a 
more  systematic  view  of  the  relative  moral  duties  of 
parents  and  children  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  where  fidth  and  love  are  found,  all  the 
rest  follows  naturally  (Matt  vii,  9-11;  Luke  xi,  11 : 
"  What  man  is*  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread, 
will  he  give  him  a  stone?  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he 
give  him  a  serpent  ?  If  ye,  then,  behig  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 


shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  gfve  good  ttiags 
to  them  that  ask  him?"  xviii,  1-6 ;  Mark  ix,  34 ;  LbIb 
ix,  47^  48 :  "At  the  same  time  came  the  disci{des  unto 
Jesus,  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  onto  Inm, 
and  set  him  in  the  nudst  of  them,  and  said,  Verily  I 
say  unto  you.  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  becooM  a» 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  cf 
heaven.  Wheeoever,  therefore,  shall  humUe  hims^ 
as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  tiie  kini^doa 
of  heaven ;  and  whoso  shal}  receive  one  audi  IxCde 
child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me**).  See  also  VmA  x. 
18-16;  Matt  xix,  lS-15;  Luke  xviii,  16-17;  2  Qm. 
xii,  14;  Eph.  vi,  1-4;  CoL  iii,  20,  21. 

III.  In  the  spiritual  sense,  the  expression  "ddl- 
dren"  designates  thoee  who  have  become  diUdren  d 
God  through  Christ  To  be  a  chihl  of  God  throngk 
Christ  is  to  have  attained  the  highest  (moral)  perfiec- 
tiod,  and  the-  greatest  degree  of  holiness  of  which  bo- 
man  nature  is  susceptible.  This  consdousnosa  of  it? 
holy  purity  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Chziatian&T 
(Matt  xi,  19 ;  Luke  vii,  83-86 :  "The  Son  of  man  coo^ 
eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say.  Behold,  a  man  glut- 
tonous, and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  pubUcans  and 
sinners.  But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  childreB :" 
L  e.  those  whom  Christ  recognises  as  his  pxore  bj 
words  and  deeds  that  they  are  the  children  of  wiadom. 
See  also  Matt  v,  9;  xv,  26;  John  i,  12;  Bom.  vm. 
14-17 :  "For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  cm 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  And  if  elal- 
dren,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  h&n  witli 
Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  mj 
be  also  glorified  together;"  Rom.  ix,  8;  GaL  iii,  26: 
iv,  6,  6;  Eph.  i,  6;  PhU.  ii,  15;  1  John  iii,  1,  2,  9, 10: 
T,l,2;  Eph. iii,  16;  Lukexx,86;  Rom. viii, 28, etc.). 
— Krehl,  Handwdrierh,  d.  N,  7.  s.  v.     See  Ai>optio3c. 

Childbirth  (rcrvoyovfa,  "child-bearing").  The 
throes  of  accouchement  appear  in  Gen.  iii,  16,  to  be 
part  of  the  doom  incurred  by  woman  for  her  agency  in 
the  fiill  in  Eden.  Her  passive  lot  in  thus  continuing 
the  race  is  aptly  expressed  in  that  primeval  sentence : 
*'  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring 
forth  children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  See  Cohabitatxox. 
The  language  of  the  apostle  in  1  Tim.  ii,  15,  impBes 
that  a  patient  endurance  of  this  penalty  shall  contrib- 
ute to  woman's  spiritual  benefit  The  Prayer-book  of 
the  Church  of  England  prescribes  a  form  of  public 
thanksgiving  to  be  offered  for  women  after  safe  deliv- 
ery in  childbed.     See  Bibth  ;  Chubchiko. 

Childermaa.    See  Inkocents'  Dat. 

Children,  Church  Membebshif  of.  See 
Ihfakt  Church  Membbbship. 

Children,  Coiafumoir  of.     See  Iiifa3it  Cox- 

MUKION. 

Childs,  JoHir  Wbslet,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Calvert  Co., 
Md.,  in  1800.  In  1814  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va., 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  derk.  In  1826  he  re- 
ceived license  as  a  lo^  preacher ;  in  1827  he  entered 
the  Baltimore  Confarence  on  probation ;  and  in  1839 
he  was  admitted  into  full  connection.  In  1844,  when 
the  Methodist  Episcopid  Church  was  divided  od  die 
slavery  question,  he  adhered  to  the  Soutliem  (Siorch, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  important  appointments  up 
to  the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  May  9, 1860,  at  Non 
folk,  Ya. ,  in  great  peace.  "  His  highest  distinction  lay 
in  his  extraordinary  spirituality,  his  deadness  to  the 
world,  his  devotion  to  Christ;  and  in  this  respect  il 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  has  had  hit 
superior  in  modem  times." — Spragne,  A  wdir,  vii,  Tlk 
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Ghfl'efib  (H^  Jrajfr'  Mhl^,  protected  by  the  ySi- 
ther,  i.  e.  God;  Sept.  KcXfa^  y.  r.  AaXot/ta),  the  sec- 
ond son  of  king  David  by  Abigail,  Nabal'g  widow  (2 
Sam.  iii,  8),  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  iU, 
1}  by  the  eqoiyalent  name  Danibl  (q.  v.).  The  rea- 
son <ft  this  twofold  name  is  uncertain ;  bat  for  the  rab- 
binical  notions  concerning  it,  and  some  speculations  of 
bia  own,  see  Bochart,  Hieroe.  i,  608. 

CbUi,  a  lepnbUc  of  Sonth  America,  with  an  area  of 
about  170,000  square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  April,  1866,  a  population  of  2,064,945  souls,  al- 
naoat  ezdnsiyely  Roman  Catholic  There  is  one  Ro- 
man archbishopric  at  Santiago,  and  three  bishoprics  at 
Serena,  la  Conception,  and  &m  Carlos  de  Chfloe  (An- 
cnd).  The  number  of  parish  priests  in  1868  was  153, 
of  convents  of  monks  41,  of  convents  of  nuns  7 ;  and  a 
law  provided  that  in  future  none  of  the  18  provinces 
abonld  have  more  than  one  convent  of  every  order. 
In  1834  the  landed  property  of  the  Church  was  confis- 
cated, and  since  that  time  the  clergy  have  been  paid  by 
the  state.  In  the  budget  of  1847, 180,080  pesos  [Span- 
iah  dollars]  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The 
educational  institutions  are  fiff  ahead  of  those  of  any 
other  Sonth  American  state.  At  the  University  of 
Santiago,  which  was  reorganized  in  1842,  and  which 
soperintends,  as  the  Supreme  Educational  Board  of  the 
state,  all  otlter- educational  institutions,  several  Ger- 
man Protestant  professors  have  been  teaching'  since 
1857.  The  Simsta  CattoUca,  published  at  Santiago,  is 
considered  by  Romanists  as  one  of  the  best  papers  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  South  America. 

In  July,  1865,  the  Chilian  Congress  had  a  long  and 
animated  discussion  on  amending  Article  5  of  the  Chfl- 
ian  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows :  *'  The  religion 
of  the  republic  of  Chili  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  exercise  of  any  other.'*  The 
discussion  terminated  in  a  way  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  Liberal  party,  notwithstanding  the  full  strengtifi  of 
the  Ultramontane  party  was  brought  to  bear  in  favor 
of  the  old  article.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  adopted  by  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  the 
executive,  declared :  1.  That  worship  within  buildings 
belonging  to  private  persons  is  allowed  to  those  who 
do  not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and,  2. 
That  dissenters  are  allowed  to  establish  and  sustain  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children. 
The  first  Protestant  mission  of  Chili  was  established  for 
Americans  and  Englishmen  in  Valparaiso  in  1846,  and 
has  now  become  self-sustaining.  The  congregation  had 
in  1857  50  communicants,  and  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  rose  in  1859  to  100.  A  second  Protest- 
ant mission  has  been  established  in  Valparaiso  for  the 
German  residents.  In  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  the  Protestant  (chiefly  American)  residents  in 
January,  1866,  fitted  up  a  chapel  at  an  expense  of  $800, 
capable  of  seating  125  persons.  The  press  of  the  city 
generaUy  made  a  kindly  notice  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  American  and  the  English  ministers 
took  part,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  dissatisfaction  was 
manifested.  The  Protestants  with  great  unanhnity 
came  forward  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  within 
one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  chapel  all  the  pews 
were  rented.  In  1860  a  missionary  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Society  (of  England),  the  Rev.  Allen 
Gardiner,  established  himself  at  Lota,  in  Arauco  Bay 
(Southern  Chili),  a  town  whiieh  derived  its  chief  im- 
portance  from  the  coal  mines  in  its  neighborhood.  In 
1859  not  less  than  84  of  these  were  worked,  and  some 
3000  workmen  were  connected  with  them.  At  the  re- 
quest €i  the  English  and  Scotch  families  engaged  in 
the  Lota  mines,  Mr.  Gardiner  established  Sunday  serv- 
ices at  the  misaion-house,  and  a  Sunday-school  for  the 
ehildreo.  The  opposition  at  first  shown  by  a  portion 
at^be  Roman  Catholic  population  was  gradually  over- 
come, and  the  Protestant  mission  procured  and  secured 
religioiia  toleration  for  the  Protestant  community  of  the 


Lota  mines,  by  a  oontraot  signed  to  that  effMt  at  the 
company's  office  in  a  public  manner,  and  after  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  mis- 
sionaries also  took  care  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
sailors  visiting  Arauco  Bay,  and  provided  the  German 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  with  opportunities  of 
Christian  worship.  Having  in  the  meanwhile  ac- 
quired and  perfected  themselves  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, they,  in  1865  and  1866,  made  several  itinerant 
visits  into  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and  took  the 
preliminary  steps  for  establbhing  the  Indian  missions 
upon  a  firm  basis.  In  1866  the  society  had  stations  at 
Lota  and  Coquimbo,  at  £1  Carmea  in  Northern  Pata- 
gonia, Keppel  Island  (Falkland),  besides  one  or  two 
stations  among  the  Araucanian  Indians.  In  Dec.  1866, 
the  society's  ship,  the  **  Allen  Gardiner,'*  left  England 
with  four  natives  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  Christian  education  in  England.  The  first 
German  miBsionary  was  sent  to  Southern  Chili  in  1866 
by  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  of  Germany.  He 
began  preaching  half  of  the  time  at  Orsono,  and  the 
other  half  at  Puerto  Monte,  a  (mostly  German)  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  in  a  re^^on  which,  as  late  as  1850, 
was  peopled  only  by  small  bodies  of  savages.  The 
German  Protestants  of  this  town  h^ive  bought  a  house 
in  the  principal  square,  and  propose  to  build  a  chapel. 

Chiliaroh  (x(Xiaf>xoc,  oapUdn  of  a  thousand;  A. 
V."high  captain,"  Mark  vi,  21;  "captain,"  John 
xviii,  12 ;  Rev.  xlx,  18 ;  elsewhere  *'  chief  captain**), 
a  mflitaiy  title  occurring  fVequently  in  the  (Greek) 
New  Test,  in  the  following  senses.  See  Abut.  1.  As 
a  general  state  officer  (Mark  vi,  21;  Acts  xxv,  28; 
Rev.  vi,  15;  xix,  18;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  2,  2). 
2.  Specifically,  a  trUnme  of  the  soldiers  among  the  Ro- 
mans, six  of  whom  formed  the  field  officers  of  every 
**  legion**  (q.  v.),  corresponding  in  rank  nearly  to  our 
colonel  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Exerci- 
tus) ;  in  the  N.  T.  spoken  individually  of  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  who,  as  milita^  tribune,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mod- 
em major,  comman^led  the  garrison  of  Fort  Antonia  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  81  sq. ;  comp.  Herodian,  tt,  12, 
18 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ^fi<.  vi,  4).  8.  Particularly  applied  to 
the  prafect  or  (Levitical)  superintendent  of  order  in 
the  Temple  (John  xviii,  12).  .  See  Captaik. 

ChiUaBm.    See  Millbnvium. 

Chiliasts.    See  Advektists  ;  Millbnariaks. 

Cbirion  (Heb.  KUsfon',  t"^):^,  pining ;  Sept  Xt- 
\(wf  V.  r.  Xt\aiwv),  the  younger  son  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi  of  BetUehem,  and  husband  of  Orpah, 
Ruth's  sister;  he  died  childless  in  the  country  of 
Moab  (Ruth  i,  2 ;  iv,  9).     B.C.  1860. 

Chillinerworth,  William,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  controvertist,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Octo- 
ber, 1602.  (The  following  account  of  him  is  modi- 
fied from  an  article  in  the  English  Qfc/opcBdia^  which 
is  based  on  the  Biogrc^fua  Briianmca,)  In  1618  he 
was  a  scholar,  and  in  1628  a  fellow,  of  "nrinity  College 
in  that  University.  Some  curious  memoirs  of  him  are 
preserved  by  Anth.  Wood  (*'Athen.  Oxon."  c.  20),  who 
says  **  he  would  often  walk  in  the  college  grove,  and 
dispute  with  any  scholar  he  met,  purposely  to  facili- 
tate and  make  the  way  otwrangU/ng  common  with  him, 
which  was  a  fashion  used  in  those  days,  especially 
among  the  disputing  theologists,  or  those  who  set 
themselves  apa^  purposely  for  divinity."  The  com- 
parative merits  of  the  English  and  Romish  churches 
were  at  that  time  a  subject  o(  zealous  and  incessant 
disputation  among  the  University  students,  and  sev- 
eral learned  Jesuits  succeeded  in  making  distinguish- 
ed proselytes  among  the  Protestant  clergy  and  nobil- 
ity. ChUlingworth,  being  an  able  disputant,  was  sin- 
gled out  by  the  fitmons  Jesuit  Fisher,  alias  Johannes 
Perseus  {BibUoth.  8oc  Jesu\  by  whom  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  an  infiillible  living  '*Rule 
of  Faith."  On  this  he  at  once  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  wrote  out  his  reasons  for  abjuring 
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Protestantism,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  in  their  college  at 
Douay.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  argo^ 
ments  addressed  to  him  by  his  godfather  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  indaced  him  to  abandon  .his  new 
fidth,  and  he  returned  to  Oxfbrd  in  1681,  wliere  he 
passed  aboat  fonr  years  in  reconsidering  the  Protestant 
tenets.  The  reading  of  Daille  on  the  IHffht  Ute  qfthe 
Fathers  is  said  to  have  finally  determined  hun. 

In  1635  he  published  his  great  work,  The  ReHgUm 
o/ProUskmtif  a  nft  Way  to  Salvation,  It  passed 
through  two  editions  in  less  than  five  months.  The 
principle  of  Chillingworth  is  that  the  volume  of  Divine 
Scriptures,  ascertained  to  be  such  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  historical  and  critical  investigation,  is  to  be 
considered  the  sole  authority  of  Christians,  to  the  ut- 
ter exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  Jesuit 
Knott,  alias  Matthias  Wilson  (BUdioth.  Patrum  8oc, 
JetUf  p.  185),  contended  that  he  **  destroyed  the  nature 
of  fiiith  by  resolving  it  into  reason."  Cheynell  (q. 
V.)  also  opposed  Chillingworth  from  the  Puritan  side. 
Chillingworth  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  approve 
every  statement  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  refused 
to  accept  any  preferment  in  the  Church.  **  Howev- 
er, in  a  very  short  time  he  was  persuaded  by  the  ar- 
guments of  Sheldon  and  Laud  that  peace  and  union 
are  the  real  object  of  subscription,  not  belief  or  assent 
— a  doctrine  held  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  many 
other  eminent  divines.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the 
chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
worth,  Northamptonshire,  annexed.  Chillingworth, 
in  1640,  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  as 
their  proctor  to  the  Convocation  in  London.  He  was 
attached  very  zealously  to  the  royal  party,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  (unpublished)  on  The  Unlawfubies$  ofretitt- 
ing  the  lawful  Prince^  although  most  impious,  tyran- 
nical, and  idolatrous."  Being  present  in  the  army  of 
Charles  I  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  August,  1643,  he 
acted  as  engineer,  and  devised  the  construction  of  en- 
gines, in  imitation  of  the  Roman  "testudines  cum  plu- 
teis,"  to  assault  the  rebels  and  take  the  dty  by  storm. 
Having  accompanied  the  king's  forces  under  Lord 
Hopton  to  Arundel  Castle,  he  was  there,  with  his  com- 
rades, taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament  army  under 
Sir  William  Waller,  and  &lllng  ill,  he  was  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Chichester,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  January,  1644.  (The  precise 
day  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  probably  January 
80.)  Dr.  Cheynell,  then  rector  of  Petworth,  who  had 
shown  Chillingworth  great  kindness  during  his  illness, 
appeared  at  the  grave,  with  the  work  of  Chillingworth 
{Bd^gion  of  Prciestanis^  in  his  hand,  and,  after  an  ad- 
monitory oration  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  its  ra^ 
tionalism,  he  flung  it  into  the  grave,  exclaiming,  ^'  Get 
thee  gone,  thou  cursed  book,  which  has  seduced  so 
many  precious  souls ;  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt,  rot- 
ten book,  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust — go  rot  with  thy 
author!"     See  Chbtnbll. 

The  result  of  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  "wran- 
gling" is  stated  by  liis  friend  Lord  Clarendon  (^His- 
tory of  the  RebflUon)  to  have  been  that  *' Chillingworth 
had  contracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubt- 
ing, that  at  last  he  was  confident  of  nothing."  TU- 
lotson  styled  him  "thelmcomparable  Chillingworth;" 
and  Locke  says  (on  "Education**),  "If  you  would 
have  your  son  to  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chilling- 
worth;'* and  again  (on  "Study"),  "For  attahung 
right  reasoning  I  propose  the  constant  reading  of 
Chillingworth ;  for  this  purpose  he  deserves  to  be  read 
over  and  over  again  ;'*  but  Anth.  Wood's  opmion  is 
not  outdone  by  any,  for  he  declares  that  "Chilling- 
worth had  such  extraordinary  clear  reason  that,  if  the 
great  Turk  or  the  devil  could  be  converted,  he  was  able 
to  do  it."  In  theology  he  is  classed  with  the  "Lati- 
tudinarians"  (q.  v.).  The  best  edition  of  7^  Religion 
of  Proteitants  is  that  in  fol.  1742,  with  sermons,  etc., 
and  a  life  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch.  It  has  been  of- 
ten reprinted. — ^Des  Alaizeaux,  Life  of  Chillingworth 


(1726, 8vo);  Kipj^Biognq)hiaBriimmoaj^60&mi^ 
Hook,  Eecles,  Biogrcgphg,  iv,  1.  The  best  modem  e£- 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Oxford,  1888  (3  Yob.  8vd\ 
There  is  also  a  cheap  American  edition  (8to),  with  Lifi 
by  Birch  (Philadelphia,  1848). 

Chil^mad  (Heb.  Kibnad",  *TO^3,  etymoiogy  as- 
known;  Sept  Xapftav  v.  r.  XoXfiav  and  \a\fmp : 
Yulg.  Chebnad),  an  Asiatic  place  or  coantry  mcntiaB- 
ed,  in  conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Asshor,  as  a  trading 
emporium  with  the  Tyrians  (Eaek.  xxvii,  23).  Tie 
only  name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmumd' 
(XapfjMvdri),  a  "  large  and  flourishing'*  town  near  t^ 
Euphrates,  between  tiie  Mascas  and  the  Babylofiian 
frontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i,  5,  10;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  p. 
754),  an  identification  generally  adopted  since  Bochart 
(Canaan,  i,  18,  p.  480).  Hitzig  (Comment,  on  £xek.  L  cj 
proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation  to  ^S^S,  Ke-Hmsm^, 
giving  the  sense  "Asshur  was  at  thy  jwysf  in  com- 
merce," as  first  suggested  by  Kimchi  0n  loc).  The 
Chaldee  Targnm  has  ^'JD,  Media.  For  other  oonject- 
ures«  see  Rosenmttller  in  loc.    See  Chalojba,  p.  198. 

Chime.    See  Bell  ;  Ctbcbaju 

Chimere  (Fr.  chimire,  tram  the  Italian  xanuBraX 
The  upper  rolM  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  the  laws 
sleeves  are  generally  attached.  Before  Kliaabedi't 
time  the  bishops  wore  a  scariet  chimere  orer  titt 
rochet,  as  they  still  do  when  -assembled  in  convoca- 
tion ;  but  bishop  Hooper  having  scrupled  at  tbc  sor- 
let,  it  was  changed  for  black  satin.  —  Palmer,  Or^ 
LUurgiocB,  ii,  819. 

ChimOiam  (Heb.  KimJumf,  'CTVCfS,  pining  ;  Sept 
Xifiadfi  V.  r.  Xafmdfi),  a  follower,  and  probably  a  soa 
(Joseph.  'AxiiuLvoQ,  Ant,  vii,  11, 4 ;  and  comp.  1  Kings 
ii,  7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  in  hb  steai 
f^om  beyond  Jordan  with  David  on  his  restoration  aft^ 
Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xix,  87, 88, 40,  which  la.<t 
verse  gives  the  name  as  "iHlSS,  KimhaasT).  B.C.  102S. 
David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  rewaid 
for  his  loyalty,  a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  <m  which, 
in  later  times,  an  inn  or  lAoa  (n^t^nj^),  called  after  hin 
(Sept.  rrjfiripw^afutafi ;  Yulg.  peregrinaniet  m  Cio- 
maam;  A.  V.  "habitation  of  Chimham  ;"  the  text  has 
the  name  oniTSS,  i.  e.  Dil^liaS,  Kemuham';  Sept.  v.  r. 
VaParipioxdfia,  yy  Bapa»^  Xafidafi,  etc.),  was  stand- 
ing, well  known  as  the  starting-point  for  trmveUer? 
fh)m  Jerusalem  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xll,  17).  Btnnt  notices 
in  this  mention  of  the  dwelling  of  Chimham  at  Beth- 
lehem an  indication  of  the  actual  munificence  of  I^vid 
to  the  family  of  Barzillai,  for  which  we  are  preinred 
by  the  narrative  in  Samuel  and  Kings  QUndes^gned  Co- 
incidences, 6th  ed.  p.  150).    See  Inn. 

Chimney  (M^^M,  arubbah',  a  la^ice,  in  the  sing., 
Hos.  xiii,  8 ;  Sept  KafrvoSSxn ;  Ynlg,  fumarimm  ;  elw- 
where  in  the  plur.  a  window,  as  closed  by  lattice-work 
instead  of  glass,  Eccl.  xii,  8;  a  dove^eote,  as  sealed 
with  lattice-work,  Isa.  Ix,  8,  especially  in  the  phrase 
"  windows  of  heaven"  [q.  v.]),  an  opening  covered 
with  lattice-work  through  which  the  smoke  passes 
(Hos.  xiii,  8).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  rendered 
"window."  Houses  in  the  East  are  not  fiunished 
with  stoves  and  fireplaces  as  among  us.  The  fbel  U 
heaped  into  a  pot,  which  is  plaoed  in  a  part  hoBowed 
out  for  that  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  paved  floor. 
The  smoke,  therefore,  escapes  through  the  windows 
(Isa.  xliv,  16 ;  xlvii,  14).  See  House.  Sometinies 
the  fire  is  placed  directly  in  the  hollow  place,  or  hearth, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  mentioned  by  Jeremish 
(xxxvi,  22).  Chimneys  appear  to  have  been  em^y- 
ed  in  the  round  towers  for  fliimaces,  but  never  in  dwell- 
ing-houses. They  were  termed  Cor-Ashan,  a  smok- 
ing furnace,  which  is  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  XXX,  80,  probably  where  many  workers  in  met- 
al resided.     Such  appears  to  be  refierred  to  bj  the 
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**-  chimnejTB  in  Skm**  of  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr.  vi,  4, 
ooawutf).     See  Furnace. 

China  (see  Sinim),  a  vast  country  of  Asia,  extend- 
ixag  (includmg  its  dependencies)  fh>m  20^  to  56^  K., 
atzid  fiom  144^  50'  £.  to  90°  £.     Its  area  is  over  four 
amd  a  half  million  square  miles,  including  one  third  of 
.A^ia,  and  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  habitable  globe.    The 
empire  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts :  firgi^  the 
eighteen  provinces ;  tecond^  Manchooria ;  ihrd,  colo- 
zual  possessions.     The  last  includes  Mongolia,  Sunga- 
ria.  Eastern  Turkistan,  Boko-nor,  and  Thibet.     The 
second  is  the  native  country  of  the  Manchoos,  the  reign- 
ing &mfly  in  China,  and  includes  the  territory  lying 
eaat  of  the  Inner  Duarian  Mountains,  and  north  of  the 
Galf  of  Lian  Yung.    The  frgt  division  is  China  Proper 
(between  18^  and  40°  N.  hit,  including  Hainan  on  the 
soatb;  and  between  98°  and  124°  £.  long.).     It  is 
the  only  part  settled  by  Chinese.    **  It  lies  on  the  east^ 
em  slope  of  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and 
in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  continent,  and  for  beau- 
ty of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate, 
magnificent  and  beautiful  rivers,  and  variety  and 
abondance  of  its  productions,  will  compare  with  any 
portion  of  the  globe"  (Williams,  Middk  Kingdom,  i,  7). 
Its  estimated  area  is  nearly  2,000,000  square  miles,  or 
two  fifths  of  the  empire. 


and  impartial  Judgment ;  and  those  who  have  resided 
long  in  the  country,  and  know  them  well,  have  ar- 
rived at  very  different  conclusions.  M.  Hue  asserts 
that  they  are  *  destitute  of  religious  feeling  and  be- 
liefs,' *  skeptical  and  indifferent  to  everything  that 
concerns  the  moral  side  of  man,'  *  their  whole  lives  but 
materialism  put  in  action ;'  but  *  all  this,'  says  Mr. 
Meadows  (7%e  Chinete  and  their  Rebellions,  Lond.  1856), 
*  is  baseless  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.'  He  admits,  indeed,  that  these 
charges  are  true  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese,  just  as 
they  are  true  of  the  English,  French,  and  Americans ; 
but  as  among  these  there  is  a  large  amount  of  generoa-  ' 
ity  and  right  feeling,  and  also  *  a  minority  higher  in 
nature,  actuated  by  higher  motives,  aiming  at  higher 
aims,'  so  also,  he  maintains,  is  there  among  the  Chi- 
nese a  similar  right  feeling,  and  a  like  minority  who 
live  a  higher  life  than  the  people  generally.  The  Chi- 
nese are,  as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fond  of  peace  and  do- 
mestic order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organization 
and  lobal  self-government,  sober,  industrious,  prac- 
tical, unimaginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbued  mth 
the  mercantile  spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  China  Proper  are  essentially  one  people, 
the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  being  hardly  more 
marked  than  between  the  Northumbrian  peasant  and 


I.  Population,  Umges,  etc. ^The  total  population  of 
China  Proper  was  871  millions  in  1815, 896  millions  in 
1852,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  410  or  420  millions. 

This  vast  population  has  an  ancient  and  peculiar  civ- 
ilization. The  Chinese  are  generally  classed  in  the 
Mongolian  variety  of  the  human  race.  '*  A  tawny  or 
ptrchment-colored  skin,  black  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a 
thin  beard,  oblique  eyes,  and  high  cheek-bones,  are  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  Of  the  general 
chaiactar  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  iair 


Map  of  China  Proper. 

the  Cornish  miner.  The  south-eastern  Chinese — the 
people  of  Kwang-tung,  Fuh-keen,  and  the  south  of 
Che-keang — are  the  most  restless  and  enterprising  in 
all  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia.  In  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  four  south-eastern  provinces  of  China,  but  prin- 
cipally in  Kwang-se,  are  certain  tribes  who  maintain 
a  rude  independence,  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  are 
descended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China. 
Of  these  the  Meaou-tze  are  the  best  known. 
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**  Women  hold  a  Twy  inferior  potitkm,  and  tre  l^e 
better  than  slaves.  Polygamy  is  not  recognised  by 
law,  bat  secondary  wiyes  are  common,  especially  when 
the  first  proves  barren.  In£uitlcide,  though  regarded 
as  a  crime,  is  nndonbtedly  practised  to  some  extent,  as 
is  proved  by  edicto  issued  against  it.  BCllne  (Ijfs  m 
Cfma)  denies  its  prevalence  [bat  DooUttle  (vol.  U,  ch. 
viii)  abandantly  confirms  it].  Parents  possess  almost 
unlimited  authority  over  their  children.  The  inter- 
coarse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  elabonte 
etiquette ;  hideed,  they  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
everytUng  is  done  by  precedent  'A  Chinaman,*  says 
Mr.  Oliphant,  'has  wonderful  command  of  feature ;  he 
generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least  reason 
to  be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of  imperturbable 
politeness  and  amiability  when  he  is  secretly  regret- 
ting devoutly  that  he  cannot  bastinado  you  to  death.' 
The  Le-King,  or  Book  of  Rites,  regulates  Chinese  man- 
ners, and  is  one  cause  of  their  unchangeableness,  for 
here  they  are  stereotyped  and  handed  down  fh>m  age 
to  age.  The  ceremonial  usages  of  China  have  been 
estimated  at  8000,  and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Pekin— 
the  Board  of  Bites— b  diarged  with  their  interpreta- 
tion. 

**  In  everything  that  relates  to  death  and  sepulture, 
the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  singular.  They  meet 
their  last  enemy  with  apparent  unconcern ;  bu^  while 
their  future  state  troubles  them  little,  they  regard  the 
quality  of  their  coffins  as  of  vital  importance,  and  fre- 
quently provide  them  during  their  lifetime ;  indeed,  a 
coffin  is  reckoned  a  most  acceptable  present,  and  is 
fluently  g^ven  by  children  to  their  parents.  Edu- 
catbn,  as  tl^  high  road  to  official  emplojrment,  to  rank, 
wealth,  and  influence,  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes. 
Literary  proficiency  (confined,  however,  to  the  ancient 
'  classics*  of  the  country)  commands  everywhere  re- 
spect and  consideration,  and  primary  instruction  pene- 
trates to  tlie  remotest  villages.  Self-supporting  day- 
schools  are  universal  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
office  of  teacher  is  followed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
literati.  Government  provides  state  examiners,  but 
does  not  otherwise  assist  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple" (Chambers,  Enqfchpadiaj  s.  v.).  The  best  mod- 
em account  of  the  customs  and  religious  usages  of  the 
Chinese  is  given^  Doolittle's  SocicU  Life  ^the  Chi- 
neee  (N.  T.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1865, 2  vols.  12mo). 
See  also  Oliphant,  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin*  $ 
Mittiom  to  QlUna  and  Ja^pan  (N.  T.,  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1859, 8vo). 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  cUmale  of 
China  is  specially  insalubrious.  That  this  is  not  so 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  condensed 
from  the  Chkuee  RepotUory  (vol.  xvi,  p.  12  sq.) :  "  From 
the  commencement  of  Fit>testant  missions  in  China, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  A.D.  1807  to  1847,  a  period 
of  forty  years,  eighijf-nx  missionaries  had  entered  this 
field.  Daring  that  time  twelve  died,  and  twentjf^kree 
retired  from  the  worlc  Of  those  who  died,  one  had 
lived  twenty-seven  years  in  the  field,  anotlier  sixteen 
years,  two  for  eight  years,  and  the  rest  for  shorter  pe- 
riods. Thus,  on  an  average,  during  forty  years,  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  Protestant  missionaries 
was  at  the  rate  qfone  in  tkreeyears.  Of  those  who  re- 
tired from  the  work,  some  engaged  in  other  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  China ;  some  returned,  for  various 
reasons,  to  their  native  land,  and  others  were  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health,  to  leave  the  field.  Forty- 
one  of  the  eighty-six  are  still  in  China.  Of  these,  one 
has  been  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  field,  and  stBl 
enjoys  excellent  health.  Other^have  been  here  for 
twenty,  ten,  and  five  years,  accoramg  to  the  time  they 
entered  the  work.  We  have  not  the  means  for  mak- 
ing an  extensive  comparison,  but  we  think  these  sta- 
tistics will  compare  fkvorably  with  those  of  any  body 
of  ministers  in  America  or  England.  It  should  also 
remembered,  that  as  China  has  only  recently  been 


opened  to  misukmirias,  a  great  part  of  tiioBe  raierred 
to  in  the  foregoing  calffulation  labored  at  other  placet 
on  the  coast,  south  of  China— as  Malarira,  Singapoffg, 
and  Batavi»--where  the  climate  is  warmer  and 
unwholesome  than  in  China.  From  these 
we  think  ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  tlie 
in  regard  to  the  nnwholesomeness  of  this  climate  is  aot 
sustained  by  fkcts"  (Maday,  in  Metkodid  QnaruHf, 
Oct.  1860,  p.  696). 

II.  ReSgiont  qf  China  (modified  from  Pferer,  Umtyr- 
md-Leaakon^  iv,  6).— 1.  PrvmlHiee  Biii&^^.  The  oldest 
religion  oftheClUnese  was  very  simple.  Their  snprvme 
obj^  of  worship  was  Schamti  (supreme  mler ;  ^ae 
called  during  his  life  TV-ea,  Tfoa,  or  TVsa  [Hearen]). 
Objects  of  inferior  worship  were  the  spirit  of  the  eardi, 
the  spirits  of  the  cities^  the  mountains,  the  sCz«ama,  the 
tutelar  deities  of  agricuHure,  of  the  hearth,  of  the  bor^ 
ders,  of  the  gates,  Uie  originators  of  agricaltare  and  of 
the  raising  of  silk-worms,  the  wise  men  of  olden  timea, 
the  souls  of  ancestors,  particularly  of  the  deceased  em- 
perors. The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  hy  prayer, 
and  thehr  favor  purchased  by  sacrifices.  Nowiiere  ia 
this  system  do  we  find  any  trace  of  immortality  or  of 
a  moral  law. 

2.  Coi^fitciamein,—AtUit  the  fUl  of  the  TVsAcw  dy. 
nasty  this  old  religion  fell  into  disuse.  Aboot  B.C. 
651  appeared  the  reformer  Kong-fti-tse  (see  Covft- 
cius),  who  attempted  to  introduce  better  morals,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  political  and  social 
relations  of  the  people.  Confbdus  taught  that  tram 
the  Orighial  Being  Tai-H  proceeded  Ycmg  and  Tea. 
Tang,  the  Perfect,  is  the  essence  of  heaven,  of  the  sun, 

day,  heat,  and  manhood,  and  is  represented  by . 

Yen,  the  Imperfeoty  is  the  essence  of  the  moon,  earth, 
night,  cold,  and  womanhood,  and  is  represented  bj 

.    These  two,  by  simple  combination,  give 

four  signs  (Sse-si-ang),  via.  , » , 

=  =;  and  by  double  combination  the  eight  tri- 
grammes  of  the  JTao,  via.  ^^=  Heaven,  7  the 

original  dampness,  ="=  the  fire, wind,  ZZ  11 

water,  —  —  mountains,  =  =  thunder,  =  =  the 
earth.  These  figures,  disposed  in  a  circle,  were  used 
by  Confucius  to  illustrate  the  creation  ot  the  world. 
They  had  also  an  ethical  meaning,  being  used  to  rep- 
resent the  cardinal  virtues,  piety,  morality,  justice,  and 
chastity.  But  of  any  spoken  or  written  revelatloa 
there  is  no  trace  in  his  doctrines.  Conftacios  says 
himself  that  the  Heavens  are  silent ;  they  are  to  he 
known  in  their  effects,  but  no  further.  Those  who 
obey  the  law  of  Heaven  as  presented  in  Nature  wiQ 
be  happy ;  those  who  do  not,  become  unhappy.  Ia 
this  system  we  And  no  notion  either  of  immortality  or 
of  religious  doctrine ;  It  contemplates  this  life  only, 
not  the  ftiture.  It  has  no  special  priesthood  nor  tem- 
ples ;  each  fiunily  sacrifices  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the 
household  in  its  own  dwelling,  but  the  emperor  alone 
is  permitted  to  sacrifice  to  the  highest  Heaven.  The 
writings  of  Conftacius  are  read  and  expounded  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month  by 
a  mandarin  in  robes  of  ceremony,  and  Confucius  him- 
self is  honored  as  a  saint.  His  doctrines  are  fc^owed 
by  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  China  al- 
most universally.  The  golden  rule  of  the  Saviour, 
which  Locke  designates  as  the  foundation  of  all  social 
virtue,  is  found  among  the  sayings  of  Confridns  in  the 
negative  form :  '*  Wluit  yon  do  not  wish  done  to  your- 
self, do  not  do  to  others.'*  In  the  '*  Conversations,** 
bk.  XV,  ch.  xxiii,  it  appears  condensed,  like  a  tele- 
gram, into  eight  characters,  a  good  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese style : 

U     sue  pok  Ok    iij;  sie  A  ing. 
self  irhat  not  wish  not  do  to  man. 

8.  Lao-T^  or  Xd-e^~Nearly  on  a  level  witii  Con- 
fucius we  find  the  reformer  and  philosopher  Lao^se 
(Lao-kiun)  or  Ld-chO,  who  considws  tlie  Tbo  (or  Orig- 
I  mo^iZetzfon)  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  fhan  whom  pre- 
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cMdad  St  first  one,  then  two,  then  time  divine  natnres 
{Kit  Bij  Quei),  Hie  moral  teaching  ie  that  man  Ib  to 
enjoy  1^,  the  hi^^iest  aim  being  to  become  iVee  from 
external  evils  and  from  inward  cares.  In  this  relig- 
ion (the  foUowers  of  which  are  called  TVmmm,  Taiusts) 
we  find  a  belief  in  spirits  having  an  inflaence  over  the 
destinies  of  man.  After  death  the  material  part  only 
of  man  belongs  to  the  earth ;  the  higher  and  lower 
spiritual  parts  (Lmg  and  iTK-eii)  pass,  after  this  life, 
into  diflforent  spirits.  Each  place  has  its  tutelar  spir^ 
itB ;  bad  sfdrits  always  lead  man  into  evil,  bnt  they 
are  confined  to  the  earth.  This  religion  has  a  partio- 
nlar  priesthood  (in  the  highef  degrees  of  which  celi- 
bacy is  enforced),  and  a  great  number  of  temples.  It 
was  originally  embraced  by  the  higher  and  richer  class- 
es, bnt  has  mach  degenerated  of  late,  and  its  priests 
have  become  little  b^ter  than  jogglers. 
*'3oMg  Ching,  the  <  Three  Pure  Ones,*  is  the  title 


The  Three  Pure  Ones. 

of  certsin  three  idols  found  in  temples  belonging  to 

the  Tauist  religion  and  worshipped  by  Tanist  priests. 

The  images  are  seated  side  by  side.    One  of  them,  as 

some  explain,  represents  Ld-chtt,  or  the  <  (^  Boy,*  the 

founder  of  that  rdigion.    Others  explain  that  the  three 

images  refer  to  three  dififerent  incarnations  of  Ld-chfi. 

There  is  very  little  known  among  the 

common  people  about  these  divinities,  and 

they  are  very  seldom  wnraishipped  by  them. 

Tanist, priests  of  both  classes  universally 

worship  the  Three  Pure  Ones"  (Doolitae, 

Social  Ufr  of  the  CMnem,  i,  249). 
4.  BvddhcL— The  third  religion  of  Chma 

is  that  of  Fo,  or  Buddha,  introduced  from 

India  about  the  year  A.D.  65,  which,  how- 
ler, became  commingled  with  the  re- 

.  mains  of  the  old  Chinese  religion  and  vrith 

the  maxims  of  Confucius.   With  the  great 

majority  of  the  people  it  his  sunk  into  a 

ooaise  idoktry.     The  Dahu  Lama  is  in 

China  replaced  by  the  Bwn^dicki-ii^-er-d^ 

s(  as  the  spiritual  head.  •  ThepriuU  are 

called  bonzes  (Chinese  Seng  or  Bo^kang), 

and  number  more  than  one  million.    The 

lower  orders  of  prierts  are  ignorant,  live 
in  convents,  and  go  about  begging ;  the 
higher  orders  (Ta-ho-thcmg)  are  educated, 
and  obliged  to  study  their  religious  books. 
There  are  also  female  bonzes,  living  in 
convents  like  the  Bomanist  nuns.  The 
fesipfef  are  either  mere  chapels,  or  else 
Ivge  edifices  surrounded  by  columns,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  haU  (7Vf^)  contain- 
ing the  unage  of  the  god.  The  larger  tem- 
ples are  merely  a  reunion  of  several  small- 
«  ones,  having  in  the  comers  pavilions 
two  stories  hi^^  in  which  the  image  of 
the  god  is  kept,  and  which  are  surmount- 
^  by  pynmidal  octagonal  towers  (Joa)  7    Wonblpping 


to  10  stories  in  height,  each  story  being  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  cornice  projecting  in  imitation  of  a  Chi^ 
nese  roof,  and  from  each  angle  of  which  depend  dragon- 
heads and  bells.  By  the  dde  of  the  hall  are  the  cells 
of  the  bonzes,  and  accommodations  for  a  number  of 
animals.  On  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  such  as  the 
feast  of  the  temple  of  TV-en  (Heaven)  and  Te  (Earth), 
at  Pekin,  the  New  Tear's  day  offering,  the  equinox, 
the  processions  of  July  and  August  in  honor  of  rain, 
the  feast  of  the  dead,  and  the  emperor's  plowing  (which 
u  also  considered  as  a  religious  ceremony),  the  emper- 
or officiates  as  high-priest.  Buddhism,  although  the 
religion  of  the  emperor,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  is  actually  only  tolerated,  like  the  Tao-^ge.  Both 
systems  have  been  so  much  altered  by  the  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  that  the  three  religions 
can  morally  be  considered  as  but  one. 

Beligion  (so  far  as  professing  it  is  concerned)  is  in 
China  confined  principally  to 
the  educated  classes,  some- 
what like  science  in  other 
countries.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  live  on  without 
making  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  religions, 
and  pray  in  any  temple  with- 
out inquiring  as  to  its  form 
of  worship.  But  the  only 
worship  which  really  seems 
to  carry  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  with  it  is  the  fil- 
ial worship  of  ancestors. 

"The  hall  of  ancestors  is 
found  in  the  house  of  almost 
every  member  of  the  fiimily, 
but  always  in  that  of  the  eld- 
est son.  In  rich  families  it 
is  a  separate  building,  in 
others  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  in  many 
a  mere  shelf  or  shrine.  The  tablet  consists  of  a  board 
called  chin  eku,  i.  e.  house  of  the  spirit,  about  twelve 
inches  long  and  three  wide,  placed  upright  in  a  block, 
and  having  the  name,  quality,  and  date  of  birth  and 
death  carved  in  the  wood.    A  receptacle  is  often  cut 


the  Ancestral  Tablet  in  its  Niche.— (From  DooUttle^s  China.) 
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in  th«  back,  containing  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the 
names  of  the  higher  ancestors,  or  other  members  of 
the  family.  Incense  and  papers  are  daUy  bomed  be- 
-  fore  them,  accompanied  by  a  bow  or  act  of  homage, 
forming,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  fieunily  prayer.  The  tablets 
are  ranged  in  chronological  order,  those  of  the  same 
generation  being  placed  in  a  line.  When  the  hall  is 
large  and  the  £unily  rich,  no  pains  are  spared  to  adorn 
it  with  banners  and  insignia  of  wealth  and  rank ;  and 
on  festiyal  days  it  serves  as  a  conyenient  ^lace  for 
firiends  to  meet,  or,  indeed,  for  any  extraordinary  fkm- 
Oy  occasion.  A  person  residing  near  Macao  spent 
abont  $1500  in  the  erection  of  a  hall,  and  on  the  dedi- 
cation dny  the  female  members  of  the  fkmUy  assem- 
bled with  his  sons  and  descendants  to  assist  in  the 
ceremonies.  The  portraits  of  the  deceased  are  also 
suspended  in  the  hall,  bat  effigies  or  images  are  not 
now  made. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  April,  daring  the  term  called 
igmg-mng,  a  general  worship  of  ancestors,  called  pai 
than^  or  *  worshipping  at  t)n  hills,*  is  observed.  The 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  repair 
to  their  family  tombs,  carrying  a  tray  containing  the 
sacrifice,  and  libations  for  offering,  and  the  candles, 
paper,  and  incense  for  burning,  and  there  go  through 
a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  prayers.  The  grave  is 
also  carefully  repaired  and  swept,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  tiiree  pieces  of  turf  are  placed  at  the  back 
and  trout  of  the  grave,  to  retain  long  strips  of  red  and 
white  paper ;  this  indicates  that  the  accustomed  rites 
have  been  performed,  and  these  fugitive  testimonials 
remain  fluttering  in  the  wind  long  enough  to  announce 
it  to  all  the  friends,  for  when  a  grave  has  been  neglect- 
ed three  years  it  is  sometimes  dug  over  and  the  land 
lesold"  (WiUUms,  Middle  Kingdom,  ii,  268,  269). 

Aside  from  the  three  above-named  religions,  there 
has  lately  appeared  another,  the  Tai-ping,  whidi  Is  a 
mixture  of  the  ancient  religion  with  some  fragments 
of  Christian  doctrine  made  known  by  the  missionaries. 
This  religion  is  purely  tiieocratic,  partly  on  the  model 
of  the  0.  T.  It  holds  that  its  God  is  the  only  true  one ; 
that  he  came  to  earth  and  spoke  to  his  children,  telling 
them  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  Hnng-Siu  Tsaen,  or,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, Tien-Wang  (king  of  Heaven),  vras  a  native  of  an 
insignificant  village  80  miles  from  Canton,  and  was 
bom  in  1818.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  him 
the  education  required  for  competing  sacoessfully  at 
the  state  examinations.  From  bis  19th  year  he  re- 
paired annually  for  half  a  dozen  years  to  Canton  to 
these  examinations,  but  each  time  failed  of  success. 
At  one  of  these  visits,  in  American  missionary.  Rev. 
I.  J.  Roberts,  gave  him  a  package  of  tracts  in  Chinese. 
He  did  not  read  them  until  five  years  later,  after  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  ilkiess,  during  which  he  had 
seen  visions  and  uttered  inflateid  rhapsodies  in  regard 
to  his  future.  He  now  found  in  these  tracts  the  key 
to  the  vilions ;  he  abandoned  the  belief  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Confucius,  adopted  views  which  were  a  mix- 
ture of  ancient  Chinese  and  of  Christian  doctrines, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  to  make  converts 
for  his  views.  In  1840  he  had  made  a  number  of  con- 
verts, who  were  called  God-worshippers.  Not  long 
after,  in  a  single  district,  the  numbo*  of  his  follow- 
ers was  reported  to  exceed  2000.  Attacks  on  some 
Buddhist  temples  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
state  authorities,  and  for  several  years  he  again  led 
a  retired  life,  though  he  seems  to  have  remained  in 
constant  communication  with  his  followers.  A  great 
change  in  his  views  took  place  in  1850.  A  rebellion 
had  sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  the  reb- 
els, when  pressed  by  the  government  troops,  endeavor- 
ed to  enlist  the  influence  of  the  Crod-worshippers  in 
protecting  them.  The  authorities  sought  to  arrest  Siu- 
Tsuen  as  their  leader,  when  he,  calling  together  his 
followers,  seized  a  market-town,  and  thus,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  the  Tai-ping  (great  peace)  rebellion  assumed 


more  formidable  dimensions.  Sin-Tsiiea  gave  to  ser- 
eral  of  his  most  prominent  adherents  the  title  Wang 
(king),  and  began  to  issue  pcditioo-religioas  pipdama- 
tk>ns.  He  assumed  the  title  Tien-Wang  (kin^  of 
Heaven),  and  Iwgan  to  claim  divine  honors.  At  first 
he  declared  himself  the  brother  and  equal  of  Cbrist,  and 
required  the  same  homage ;  but  subsequently  he  gioap- 
ed  in  his  manifestoes  God  the  Father,  Jesua  Chnst, 
himself;  and  his  son,  whom  he  styles  the  Junior  Lord, 
as  the  coequal  rulers  of  the  universe.  At  one  time  he 
conferred  the  title  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity 
upon  Tung-Wang,  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the  sabor- 
dinate  kings ;  but  later  this  title  was  again  withdrawn, 
and  no  other  divine  personages  were  re<x)gm8ed  but 
those  already  mentioned.  He  professed  to  have  often 
visited  heaven,  and  declared  that  his  fsvcurite  wife  (be 
was  reported  to  have  118)  had  also  been  permitted  to 
ascend  to  the  heavenly  regions.  The  rebellion  made 
rapid  progress,  and  in  1863  Kankmg  was  c^tured, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  Nanking  and  other  cap- 
tured towns  were  treated  with  extreme  severity,  which 
was  justified  by  Tien-Wang  by  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  people,  he  said,  were  idolaters,  whom 
it  was  his  right,  as  king  of  Heaven,  to  destroy.  The 
advance  of  the  rebels  was  not  arrested  unti],  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  between  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  England  and  France,  the  two  latter  pow- 
ers deemed  it  their  interest  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Chinese  government  (1862).  From  that  time  the  pow- 
er of  the  Tai-pings  stMdUy  declined,  until,  on.  the  19th 
of  July,  their  capital,  Nanking,  fell  into  the  hands  ^f 
the  Imperialists.  The  head  of  the  sect,  Tien-Wang, 
burned  himself  in  his  palace  with  all  his  wives.  Thus 
the  Tai-]^gs  lost  their  centre  and  nearly  all  their  lead- 
ers, and  ceased  to  be  formidable,  but  the  rebellion  still 
continued  in  May,  1867.  For  several  years,  however, 
the  political  character  of  the  movement  had  altogether 
overshadowed  the  religious.  See  Aumual  Americam 
CffdopoBdia  for  1862,  s.  v.  Tai^inng  Rebellion ;  for  186a, 
1864, 1865,  and  1866,  s.  v.  China ;  Die  Gegenwcai  (voL 
viii,  Leipzic,  1852) ;  Utuere  Zeit  (voL  i,  Leipzic,  1856 ; 
vol.  viii,  Leipzic,  1864.) 

II.  ChrittkmUy  m  CUno.— Amobius  (8d  cent.)  men- 
tions  the  Ceret,  who  are  generally  held  to  have  been 
Christians.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.)  had 
flourishing  missions,  which  baean  in  the  7th  cenUiry 
(see  below).  The  missions  of  the  Roman  Church  com- 
menced in  the  18th,  the  Protestant  missions  in  Ae  18th 
century  (see  below).  In  1586  Macao  was  ceded  to  the 
Portuguese,  under  whose  dominion  it  has  since  remain- 
ed. In  1842  the  English  secured  the  island  of  Hoog 
Kong,  and  at  the  same  time  five  cities  (Canton,  Fuh- 
chau,  Ningpo,  Amoy,  and  Shan^^ai)  were  declared  free 
ports.  In  1844  Fiance  made  a  treaty  with  China,  in 
which  China  promised  toleration  of  Christianity  in  the 
five  cities.  In  1858,  after  a  two  years'  war  witii  Eng- 
land and  China,  treades  were  made  with  France,  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Russia,  in  each  of  wfaidi 
toleration  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire  was 
stipulated.  The  perfidy  of  the  Chinese  government, 
which  tried  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaties,  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  1859  and  1860.  It  ended 
with  a  ratification  of  treaties  with  England  and  France 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  1860.  These  treaties 
not  only  grant  toleration  to  the  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, but  expressly  acknowledge  that  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Christianity  tend  to  benefit  mankind.  Per- 
mission was  also  given  to  preach  and  travel  in  the  in- 
terior, provided  that  the  missionary  be  furnished  with 
a  passport  The  stipulations  of  the  four  treaties  were, 
as  follows  (see  Schem,  Eccles.  Year-book  for  1860,  p. 
222  sq.): 

American  Treaty^  Article  29.  "The  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  recognised  as  teadung 
men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they  woold  have 
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otlwrt  to  do  to  them.  Hereafter,  thoee  who  quietly 
profess  and  teach  these  doctrines  shall  not  be  harassed 
or  peraecnted  on  account  of  their  £uth.  Any  person; 
either  citixen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert, 
wIm,  aeocrdiag  to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and 
praciisee  the  principles  of  Christianity,  riiall  in  no  ease 
be  interfsred  with  or  molested.'* 

EngKJk  Treaty,  ArticU  8.  "The  Christian  religion, 
ss  professed  by  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
culcates the  practice  of  virtne,  and  teaches  man  to  do 
ss  he  woold  be  done  by.  Persons  teaching  it  or  pro- 
fesshsg  it,  therefore,  shall  alike  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Cliinc»e  authorities ;  nor  shall  any  such, 
peaceably  pursuing  their  calling  and  not  offending 
against  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with." 

Frmck  Treaty,  ArHde  18.  "The  Christian  religion 
baring  for  its  essential  object  to  lead  men  to  virtue, 
the  members  of  all  Christian  bodies  (communions) 
shall  enjoy  full  security  for  their  persons,  their  prop- 
erty, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship ; 
and  entire  protection  shall  be  given  to  missionaries 
who  peacefully  enter  the  country,  furnished  with  pass- 
ports such  as  are  described  in  Article  8.  No  obstacle 
shall  be  interposed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  the 
recognised  right  of  any  person  in  Cliina  to  embrace 
Christianity  if  he  pleases,  and  to  obey  its  requirements, 
witliout  being  subject,  on  that  account,  to  any  penalty. 
Whatever  has  been  heretofore  written,  proclaimed,  or 
published  in  Cliina,  by  order  of  government,  against 
the  Christian  feith,  is  wholly  abrogated  and  nidlified 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire." 

AufNm  Treaty,  Article  8.  "  The  Chfaiese  govern- 
ment, recognising  the  truth  tiiat  the  doctrines  of 
Chrif^tianity  promote  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
good  order  among  mankind,  promises  not  to  persecute 
its  sul»}ect8  who  may  wish  to  follow  the  requirements 
of  this  fSiuth;  but  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  protection 
which  is  granted  to  those  who  profess  other  forms  of 
religion  tolerated  in  the  empire. 

"  The  Chinese  government,  believing  that  Christian 
missionariee  are  good  men,  who  seek  no  material  ad- 
vantages for  themselves,  hereby  permits  them  to  prop- 
agate tiie  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  its  subjects, 
and  allows  them  to  pass  everywhere  in  the  country. 
A  fixed  number  of  missionaries  passing  through  the 
cities  or  open  ports  shall  be  furnished  with  passports, 
signed  by  the  Russian  authorities." 

In  March,  1861,  the  ambassadon  of  England  and 
France,  and  in  July,  1861,  the  ambassador  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Pekin,  and 
this  dty  became  at  once  a  centre  for  the  missionary 
operations  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Since  that  time  the  f^  propagation  of  Christianity 
hss  not  been  again  interrupted.  After  the  deatii  of 
the  emperor  Hien-Fung  (Aug.  22, 1861),  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  minor 
emperor  Ki-Tsiang,  was  conducted  by  Prince  Kung, 
beoune  still  more  favorable  to  the  free  and  friendly  in- 
toconrse  with  Christian  nations.  Commercial  trea- 
ties were  concluded  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  thus,  on  Sept.  1, 1861,  with  Prussia  and  the  Gkr- 
■um  Zollverain  (ratified  1868);  in  1862,  with  Spah^ 
Belgium  (Aug.  8),  and  Portugal  (Aug.  18);  hi  1868, 
with  Denmark  (July  10).  Besides  the  ambassadors 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  those  of 
Bnssia  and  Spain  took  up  their  residence  at  Pekin, 
while  a  Portuguese  mhiister  was  appointed  at  Macao 
and  a  Prussian  at  Shanghai 

1.  NeMorian  Mitsioni, — The  Nestorian  patriarchs  ara 
said  to  have  sent  missionaries  to  Cluna  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Between  A.D.  686  and  781,  seventy  Nestorian 
minionaries,  among  whom  Olopnn  (arrived  in  696)  was 
distinguished,  labored  in  China.  The  history  of  the 
Nestorian  missions  is  given  in  an  inscription,  discover- 
ed in  1625  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Si-anfh.  Its  genu- 
iaeneBs,  long  doubted,  has  been  recently  defended  by 
Abel  Remusat  and  others.    In  714  the  patriarch  Sali- 


bazacha  is  reported  to  have  sent  a  metropolitan  to  Chi- 
na. Timotheus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch  upwards  of  forty  years,  was  zealoiisly 
devoted  to  Christian  missions.  During  his  patriarch- 
ate, Snbcha^june,  a  learned  monk  Anom  the  convent  of 
Beth-oben,  after  having  been  ordained  bishop,  pene- 
trated China,  and  there  extensively  preached  the  Gos- 
pel. He  was  soon  followed  by  others,  in  the  9th 
century  Christians  were  found  in  Southern  China  by 
two  Arabian  travellen,  and  in  877  many  Christians, 
conjointiy  with  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Pershms, 
were  massacred  in  Canton  by  one  Baichu,  who  had  re- 
volted flrom  the  emperor.  In  845,  Wutsung  is  report- 
ed to  have  ordered  8000  priests  from  Ta-tsin  to  retire  to 
private  life.  Marco  Polo,  the  distinguished  traveller 
of  the  18th  century,  who  spent  more  than  twenty  yeara 
in  China,  for  a  time  holding  a  hi^  office,  speaks  of  his 
meeting  with  Chinese  Christians.  Rubruquis,  in  1250, 
tells  of  fifteen  cities  where  then  wera  Nestorians ;  and 
the  author  of  the  PEikU  du  gran  Caan  (1880)  reports 
80,000  Nestorians  in  China.  The  Nestorian  mbsions 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  or  nearly  extirpated  simul- 
taneously with  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongnls  in  1869  by 
the  Ming  dynasty.  At  present  no  Nestorian  churches 
are  known  to  exist  in  Cliina,  and  no  Nestorian  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  known  to  exist  (Newcomb,  CycUh 
jHBtUa  ofMimont,  p.  262).     See  Nbstoriaits. 

2.  Romtm  Catholic  Mi$$wnt.~^l.')  The  fint  period 
in  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  China 
was  intrc^nced  by  the  labors  of  Johannes  de  Monte 
Corvino,  who  entered  India  in  1291,  and  after  meeting 
with  great  opposition,  not  only  Anom  the  pagans,  but 
also  from  the  Nestorians,  was  so  successful  in  his  la- 
bors that  in  1805  he  had  baptized  6000  converts.  His 
labors  were  confined  principally  to  the  Tartars,  whose 
language  he  had  learned,  and  into  which  he  translated 
the  N.  T.  and  the  Psalms.  In  1805  Pope  Clement  Y 
constituted  him  archbishop  of  Pekin,  and  sent  seven 
suffhigan  bishops  (Franciscans)  to  his  assistance.  He 
died  in  1880.  Another  archbishop  of  Peldn  was  ap- 
pointed in  1886,  and  26  additional  laborera  joined  the 
mission.  In  1869  the  Ming  dynasty  came  into  power, 
and  seems  to  have  crushed  out  Christianity  altogether, 
both  Roman  and  Nestorian. 

(2.)  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the 
years  1556, 1575,  and  1579,  by  Domhiicans,  Francia- 
cans,  and  Augustines,  to  re-establish  missions  in  China, 
but  it  was  left  for  tiie  Jesuits  finally  to  accomplish  it. 
Matteo  Ricd  led  the  way.  He  reached  Macao  in  1581, 
and  l>y  persevering  efforts  made  his  way  to  Pekin, 
and  into  the  good  graces  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
Several  high  mandarins  were  converted  through  his 
efforts,  chkf  among  whom  was  Sieu,  an  officer  of  the 
highest  rank  and  of  great  personal  influence.  Ricci 
died  in  1610  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  buried  with 
g^reat  pomp  and  solemnity.  In  1628  Adam  Schaal,  a 
German  Jesuit,  arrived,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Sieu  was  favorably  received  by  the  emperor.  His 
great  talents  and  extensive  acquirements  caused  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  flrst  men  of  the  empire.  In 
1681  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  entered  China, 
but  their  success  was  not  very  great.  The  cause  of 
Christianity  suffered  a  great  loss  in  1682  in  the  death 
of  Sieu.  In  1644  the  Tartars  completed  the  conquest 
of  China,  and  with  the  Ming  dynasty  the  Christian  mis- 
sions almost  expired.  SchasJ,.  however,  by  his  genius 
and  learning,  rose  into  favor  with  the  new  dynasty,  and 
by  his  influence  obtained  permission  for  14  otlier  mis- 
sionaries  to  enter  the  country,  among  whom  was  the  cel- 
ebrated FerdinandYerbeest.  The  patron  of  Schaal  died 
in  1662,  and  the  minor,  Kanghi,  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Jesuit  star  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  zenith, 
but  Schaal  was  soon  thrown  into  prison,  and  sentenced 
"  to  be  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces."  This  decree  was 
not  executed ;  Schaal  died  in  1669,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age.  Another  missionary  died  in  prison,  and  sev- 
eral Franciscans  and  21  Jesuits  were  lianishcMi  to  Can- 
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ton.  TerbeeBt  became  a  IkTorite  of  the  emperor  Kan- 
^  after  lie  bad  dismiflsed  the  regents  and  asaomed 
rapreme  controL  Satiafled  of  the  great  abilities  of 
Yerbeesty  Kanghi  commanded  him  to  correct  the  cal- 
endar, which  he  did  with  entire  satisfM^on  to  the  em- 
peror. He  was  appointed  president  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Tribunal.  He  cast  many  cannon,  and  in  other 
ways  rendered  himself  senriceable  to  government. 

(8.)  For  some  time  after  this  the  missions  prospered. 
In  1708  they  numbered  100  churches  and  100,000  con- 
verts in  the  province  of  Nankin  alone.  But  in  1784, 
not  only  the  Jesuits,  but  all  Boman  missionaries,  were 
expelled.  Yet  many  congregations  survived  under 
protracted  persecutions.  Native  priests  were,  trained 
both  in  seminaries  in  China  and  in  Europe  (in  the 
Propaganda  at  Borne  and  in  a  Chinese  seminiuy  at  Na- 
ples), and  many  European  missionaries  were  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  Not  a  few  were  put  to 
death,  but  the  missions  survived.  Since  the  treaties 
of  1859,  which  promise  liberty  of  worship  for  both  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  great  preparations  have 
been  made  for  extending  the  Bomanist  missions.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  China  was  divided  into  20  Vi- 
cariates Apostolic,  the  Boman  Catholic  population  of 
China  amounted,  according  to  the  Univert,  to  about 
800,000.  Other  Boman  Catholic  writers  daim  a  much 
higher  number,  e.  g.  Hue,  who  estimates  it  at  700,000. 

Since  the  treaty  with  France  in  1858,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  claim  to  have  received  large 
accessions  to  their  congregations,  and  to  have  a  total 
membership  in  their  Church  of  about  one  million. 
The  number  of  missionaries,  especially  French,  who 
have  since  been  sent  to  China,  is  considerable.  On 
January  1, 1867,  a  new  cathedral  was  consecrated  at 
Pekin,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  cap- 
ital. A  bloody  persecution  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries took  place  in  1866  in  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  China,  Corea.    See  Corba. 

According  to  the  **  Roman  Almanac"  for  1859  (Noti- 
sieper  tAimo  1859),  there  were  in  China  22  Vicariates 
Apostolic  and  8  Prefectures  Apostolic,  viz. :  1.  Shen- 
si, Franciscans ;  2.  Shan-si,  Franciscans;  8.  Hu-pei, 
Franciscans;  4.  Hu-nan,  Franciscans;  5.  Su-tchuen 
(North-eastern),  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of  Par- 
is ;  6.  Su-tchuen  (South-eastern),  Foreign  idssionaiy 
Seminary  of  Paris;  7.  Kouei-Kou;  8.  Lassa;  9.  Ko- 
Konor ;  10.  Tu-nan,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of 
Paris ;  11.  Fokeen,  Spanish  Dominicans ;  12.  Nankin, 
Jesuits ;  18.  Pekin  ^ortliem),  Lazarists ;  14.  Pekin 
(South-western),  Lazarists ;  15.  Pekin  (Eastern),  Jes- 
uits ;  16.  Tcheh-Kiang,  Lazarists ;  17.  Kiang-si,  Laz- 
arists ;  18.  Leao-tung,  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
Paris ;  19.  Tartar  Mongolia,  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  Paris;  20.  Shan-toong,  Franciscans ;  21.  Honan, 
Lazarists;  22.  Corea,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of 
Paris.  The  8  Prefectures  are  as  follows:  1.  Hong 
Kong,  Propaganda  of  Rome ;  2.  Kwang-tung,  Kwang- 
si,  and  Hainan,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of  Par- 
is; 8.  Labuan.  The  missions  are  mostly  supported 
by  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith," 
which  lias  its  centre  in  France.  Special  attention  to 
Chinese  missions  is  also  paid  by  the  **  Society  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus, *'  a  children's  missionary  so- 
ciely  for  buying  and  baptizing  those  children  who  by 
their  parents  have  been  destined  to  death,  and  giving 
to  them  a  Christian-  education.  The  receipts  of  the 
society  amounted  in  1856  to  872,000  i^ancs.  Up  to 
that  year  829,888  children  had  been  bought  and  bap- 
tized, of  whom  247,041  had  died  shortly  after  bap- 
tism. 

8.  ProUstani  3futi(mt,^The  first  Protestant  mission 
was  undertaken  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
which  in  1807  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  to  Can- 
ton, principally  for  the  object  of  translating  the  holy 
Scriptures  into  Chinese.  He  was  appointed  (in  1808) 
translator  of  the  East  India  Company's  fkctory,  with 
a  salary  which  rendered  him  independent  of  the  soci- 


ety's fund.  In  1818  he  was  Joined  by  tlie  seakos  a&A 
learned  Mr.  Milne.  The  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  completed  in  1814;  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
1818.  In  1814  the  first  Chinese  convert  was  baptized, 
A  valuable  assistant  the  missionaries  found  afterwaris 
in  Leang-Afit  (baptized  by  Mihie  in  1816),  who  diatio- 
guished  himself  as  the  author  of  several  viediiable  tracts, 
and  by  his  seal  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  aobd  In  d»> 
tributing  books  at  the  literary  examinittionB.  Ons  of 
the  books  distributed  on  this  occasion  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  wss  the 
foundation  of  his  earliest  Christian  impresaions.  The 
American  missions  commenced  in  1829,  when  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Sodety  sent  out  two  mis- 
sionaries, <me  of  whom,  in  1880,  transferred  his  aervicee 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  FoieigB 
Missions,  which  from  that  time  has  had  a  miseion  st 
Canton.  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  aent  out, 
about  1880,  lir.  Giitzhiff;  who  soon  became  perfectly 
master  of  the  language,  and  made  freqfuent  joomeys 
through  the  coast  countries  of  China.  He  was  espe- 
cially active  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
received  with  great  eagerness.  In  1885  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi  established  a  mission  in 
Batavia,  which  in  1842  was  removed  to  Macao.  Dur- 
ing this  first  period  the  continual  hostility  of  the  Chi- 
nese compelled  the  English,  American,  and  Oennaa 
missionaries  to  restrict  their  labors  mostly  to  the  print- 
ing and  circulating  of  Christian  books.  Pennaneot 
settlements  were  only  made  at  Canton,  but  at  ltfi>l%rffs 
also  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  was  founded. 

The  peace  of  Nankin  in  1842,  the  cession  of  Hong 
Kong  to  the  Engli^,  and  the  opening  of  the  five  potts 
to  European  and  American  Christians,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  missionary  seal.  The  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety gave  instructions  to  their  Chinese  missionsrieB 
to  meet  in  Hong  Kong  to  consider  the  plan  for  fbtore 
operations.  A^^eeably  to  the  recommendations  of  thia 
meeting  (August,  1848),  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  in 
Malacca  was  changed  into  a  theological  seminary  for 
the  training  of  a  native  ministry.  Also  the  printing 
apparatus  of  the  mission  was  transforred  ftmn  Mslacos 
to  Hong  Kong,  and  a  medical  establishment  opened  in 
connection  with  the  mission.  In  1848  Shanghai  wss 
occupied,  and  in  1844,  Amoy.  The  American  Board 
stationed  missionaries  at  Amoy  in  1842,  and  at  Fnh- 
chau  in  1847.  The  American  Episcopal  Board,  whose 
missionary.  Dr.  Boone,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  consecrated  missionary  bishop,  fixed 
on  Shanghai  as  the  most  suitable  station.  Other  mia^ 
sionary  societies  hastened  to  occupy  the  intereatins 
field.  The  operations  of  the  American  Baptist  Union 
commenced  in  1842;  those  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  (of  America)  and  of  the  (American)  Pres- 
byterian Board  in  1844;  those  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  one  of  whose  missionaries.  Rev.  George 
Smith,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Victoria,  in  1849;  of 
the  (General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (England)  in 
1845 ;  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1846  ; 
those  of  the  (American)  Seventh-day  Baptists  in  1847  ; 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in 
1848 ;  those  of  the  English  Wesleyans  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1860. 

**  The  first  Protestant  mission  at  Fuh-chau  was  estab- 
lished by  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  in  January,  1847.  The 
mission  has  averaged  three  or  four  fiemnilies  since  its 
commencement.  In  April,  1856,  occurred  the  first  bsp- 
tism  of  a  Chinaman  at  this  city  in  connection  with 
Protestant  missions.  In  May,  1857,  a  brick  chorch, 
called  the  "  Church  of  the  Saviour,*'  built  on  the  main 
street  in  the  southern  suburbs,  and  about  one  mile 
from  the  Big  Bridge,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God.  Its  first  native  church,  consisting  of  four  mem- 
bers, was  organized  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In 
May,  1863,  a  church  of  seven  members  was  formed  at 
Chang-loh,  distant  seventeen  miles  from  the  city.     In 
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June  of  the  ssme  year  a  church  of  nfaie  members  was 
organised  in  the  ci^  of  Fnh-chan,  having  been  dismiss- 
ed fAan  Uie  church  in  the  suburbs  to  form  the  church 
in  the  city.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  tliis  mission's 
existence  only  one  was  baptized.  During  the  next 
fire  years  twenty-two  members  were  received  into  the 
flist  church  formed.  During  the  next  two  yean  twen- 
ty-three persons'  weie  baptised.  Between  1868  and 
1856  a  small  boarding-school,  i.  e.  a  school  where  the 
pupils  were  boarded,  dothed,  and  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mission,  was  sustained  in  tliis  mission. 
Among  the  pufrfls  were  four  or  five  young  men,  who 
are  now  employed  as  native  helpers,  and  three  girls, 
sD  of  whom  became  drarch  members,  and  two  of  whom 
are  wives  of  two  of  the  native  helpers.  There  are  at 
present  a  training-school  for  native  helpers,  and  a 
small  boarding-echool  for  boys,  and  a  small  boarding- 
school  for  girk  connected  with  the  mission.  It  em- 
ploys six  or  seven  native  helpers,  and  three  or  four 
country  stations  are  occupied  by  it.  Part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  mission  live  at  Ponasang,  not  fisr  from  the 
Chnrdi  of  the  Saviour,  and  part  live  in  the  city,  on  a 
hill  not  fur  from  the  Whiter  Pagoda,  in  houses  built 
and  owned  by  the  American  Board  (see  StatiiHc$  ofSo- 
eiefin,  below). 

**Tbe  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  in  the  foil  of  1847.  '  It  has  had  an  average 
number  of  four  or  five  fSunilies.  In  1867  it  baptized 
tiM  first  convert  in  connection  with  its  labors.  In  Au- 
gust, 1866,  a  brick  church,  called  tfie  *  Church  of  the 
True  God,'  the  first  substantial  church  building  erect- 
ed at  Fub-chau  by  Protestant  missions,  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  located  near  Tating,  on 
die  main  street,  in  the  southern  snbtrbs,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  between  the  Big  Bridge  and  the  city. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  another  brick  church, 
locsted  on  the  hUl  in  the  suburbs  on  the  sooth  bank 
of  the  Min,  was  finished  and  dedicated-,  called  the 
'  Church  of  Heavenly  Rest'  In  the  fall  of  1864  this 
mission  erected  a  commodious  brick  church  on  East 
Street,  in  the  city.  Its  members  reside  principally  on 
the  hill  on  which  the  Church  of  Heavenly  Rest  is 
built.  One  fiunily  lives  at  a  country  station  ten  or 
twelve  mfles  from  Fuh-chan.  This  mission  has  re- 
ceived great  and  signal  encouragement  in  several  coun- 
try vilUges  and  filming  districts,  as  well  as  in  the 


city  and  suburbs.  It  has  some  eight  or  ten  country 
stations,  which  an  more  or  less  regularly  visited  l^ 
the  foreign  missionaries,  and  where  native  helpers  are 
appointed  to  preach  regularly.  It  has  a  flourishing 
boys*  boarding-school,  and  a  flourishing  girls'  board- 
ing-schod,  and  a  printing-press.  At  the  dose  of  1868 
there  were  twenty-six  probationary  members  of  its  na- 
tive churolies,  and  nin^-nine  in  ftdl  communion.  It 
employs  ten  or  twelve  native  helpers.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  regular  Quarteriy  Meetings  and  an 
Annual  Conference  in  conformity  with  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  (Doolittie,  Social 
Life  of  the  C^ineee,  N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1866, 
2  vols.  12mo).  There  were,  in  1864,  26  stations,  69 
missionaries,  6  churches,  24  chapels,  861  church  mem- 
bers ;  12  boarding-schools,  with  876  scholars ;  20  day- 
schools,  with  486  scholars  (see  StaiUUce  of  SoeUtUSj 
below). 

According  to  the  "Directory  of  Protestant  Missions 
in  China,"  issued  in  June,  1866,  from  the  press  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Fuh-cbau, 
the  statistics  of  Protestant  missions  were,  in  1866,  as 
follows: 

SttUutia  of  the  various  Stationt, 


SxATion. 


Canton 

Hong  Kong 

Swatow 

Amoy 

Ta-kao  (FonnoBa). 

Fuh-chan 

NIngpo 

Shanghai 

Hankow 

EinUaog 

Ghefoo , 

Tnngchau , 

Tientain 

Pekin 

Kaigan 


'i 
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Total  in  1866 :  ordained  missionaries,  97 ;  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 14;  missionary  ladies,  98;  whole  number 
of  missionaries,  204;  number  of  native  helpers,  206; 
number  of  members  received  in  1866, 282 ;  whole  num- 
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American  Board  of  CommiMloDers  for  Foreign  MlfBionB  (Canton,  Fob-) 
Chan,  Tientain,  Pekin,  Kalgan) j 

American  Baptirt  MlMionary  Union  (Swatoir,  Ningpo) 

American  Methodist  Epbcopal  Chnrch  Sonth  (Shanghai) 

American  Methodist  Eplioopal  Mission  (Fuh-chan) 

American  Protestant  Eptooraal  Bfission  (Shanghai,  PeUn) 

American  (Q.  &)  Presbyterian  Mission  (Canton,  Ningpo^  Shanghai,) 
Chdboi  Tongt^ban,  Pddn) / 

American  Reformed  Dutch  Mission  (Amoy) 

American  Southern  Baptist  Convention  (Canton,  Shanghai,  Tnngchan) 

American  United  Presbyterian  Mfaulon  (Canton) 

Britidi  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society  (Shanghai) 

Bedhi  Ladles*  SodetT(Hcng  Kong) 

Chinese  Evangelisation  Society  (Nfaigpo) 

Chinese  ETan^elization  Society  of  Berun 

Chnreh  Missionary  Society * 

Baptist  lOsslon... 


h 
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ISngUsh  Baptist 

English  Methodist  New  Connection  (Tlentdn), 

EraogeUeal  Missionary  Sodety  of  Basle  (Hong  Kong) 

KngHah  Pieehyterian  Missko  (Swatow,  Amor,  Ta-kao,  PeUn) 

Bd^Mi  United  Methodist  Free  Chorefaea  (Ningpo) 

En^bh  Wesleyan  Mission  (Canton,  Kinklang,  Hankow) 

HoDg  Kong  Diooesan  Female  School  (Hong  Kong) 

London  ]£slooary  Society  ((Canton,  Hong  Kong,  Amoy,  Shanghai,! 

Hankow,  Tientsin,  Pekin) i 

Naliooal  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  (Pekin) 

Khenlsh  Missionary  Society  (Hong  Kong) 

Bodety  for  promoting  Female  Edacation  In  the  East  (Hong  Kong) 

tJntted  Presbyterian  Chnreh  of  Scotland  (Ningpo) 
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ber  of  nattye  memberB,  8142.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable awakenings  that  is  known  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  of  China  took  place  in  1866,  in 
connection  with  the  oat-stations  of  the  Tientsin  mis- 
sion of  the  English  New-Connection  Methodists,  espe- 
cially at  Lou-Leing,  where,  in  September,  45  persons 
were  admitted  to  baptism.  The  converts  added  to  the 
mission  churches  of  the  London  Society,  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  province  of  which  it  forms  the  capital,  num- 
bered, during  the  year  1866, 189.  An  event  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  the  Protestant  missions  of 
Cliina  is  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  religious  pa- 
per in  the  English  language  (the  Miuionary  Recorder) 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Fuh-chau. 

4.  Greek  Misnons. — A  mission  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  established  by  the  Russians  in  Peidn  nnder  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  Its  object,  until  recently, 
was  limited  to  the  spiritual  care  of  a  colony  of  Russian 
subjects,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  Amoor  and  set- 
tled near  Pekin.  A  treaty  between  China  and  Russia 
authorized  the  Russian  government  to  keep  six  mis- 
sionaries at  Peldn,  changing  them  once  in  ten  years, 
with  the  right  of  having  a  few  students  to  learn  the 
Chinese  and  Manchoo  language,  and  to  obtain  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs.  A  letter  from  one 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  Pekin,  in  the  Boston 
Mimonary  Herald  (February,  1865),  states  that  ''the 
Russian  missionaries  in  Peldn  now  labor  devoutly  for 
the  Chinese  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  wliich  marks  a  diffSsr- 
ence  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  that 
they  translate  and  use  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Their 
version  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese  is  now  in 
print  in  this  city  [Pekin].  They  have  obtained  also 
from  the  Engli^  missionaries  the  version  of  the  Bible 
by  Messrs.  Swan  and  H  ally  bras,  and  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  the  use  of 
their  ministers  to  the  Mongolians,  and  the  versions  of 
the  New  Testament  published  by  the  same  society  for 
the  use  of  their  missions  in  Russian  Manchuria."  In 
1866,  the  Pekin  mission  numbered  about  200  converted 
Cliinese  and  Tartars.  See  AmmcU  American  Cydopm- 
diafor  1865,  s.  v.  China. 

IV.  Z4^a6<re.— Pierer,  Utdversal-Lexihon,  iv,  1-80 ; 
GQtzlaff  (missionary  in  China),  Hitlory  of  China  (Can- 
ton, 1833 ;  translated  into  German,  and  continued  by 
Neumann,  Stuttgardt,  1847) ;  Ah^\  Residence  m  Chma 
(1880-83, 12mo) ;  Thornton,  irMtoi;yo/*C%ma  (London, 
1844) ;  Geschichte  der  kcUhoUechen  Missionen  im  KaUer- 
reicke  China  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Davis,  Description  of 
China  (London,  2  vols.  8vo);  Wittmann  (Rom.  CTath.), 
Die  HerrUchkeit  der  Kirche  in  ikren  Missionen;  Wil- 
liams, Middle  Kingdom  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1848,  8vo) ; 
Morrison,  View  of  China  (4 to) ;  Annales  de  la  Propaga- 
tion de  la  Foi;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  A^^rica  and  England;  Dean,  The 
China  Missions  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Newcomb,  Cychpcedia 
qf  Missions ;  Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year-book  for  1859, 
p.  189,  140,  220  sq. ;  Edkins,  The  Religiovs  Condition 
of  the  Chinese  (Lond.  1859,  8vo) ;  Milne,  Life  in  China 
(Lond.  1857,  8vo) ;  Hue,  Journey  through  the  Chinese 
Empire  (N.Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1855,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Bush,  Five  Years  in  China  (Presbjrt,  Board); 
Meadows,  The  Chinese  and  their  Rd>eUions  (Lond.  1856, 
8vo) ;  Fortune,  Three  Years  in  China  (Lond.  1847, 8vo) ; 
MacUy,  Ufe  among  (he  Chinese  (N.Y.  1860,  12mo); 
Davis,  General  Description  of  China  (Lond.  1857, 8vo ; 
N.  Y.  2  vols.  18mo) ;  Doolittie,  Social  Life  of  the  Chi- 
nese (N.  Y.  1866,  Harper  &  Brothers,  2  vols.  12mo); 
Oliphant,  Narrative  of  the  Eari  of  Elgin's  Mission 
(Edinb.  1859;  N.Y.  Harpers,  1860,  8vo);  Cobbold, 
Pictures  of  the  Chinese  by  themselves  (Lond.  1859,  8vo) ; 
Smith,  Consular  Cities  of  China  (N.  Y.  1850,  12mo); 
Dimon,  Ear^  Christianity  in  China  (New  Englander), 
Nov.  1858);  Whitney,  China  and  the  Chinese;  China 
and  the  West  (New  Englander,  Feb.  1859,  and  Jan. 

^J).    See  Confucius  ;  CoRKA. 


Chln'nereth  (Heb.  Kwme'relk,  n^!D ;  in  pause 
Kinnafretk  [Josh.],  rcnilD;  Sept  XivipfJ^  v.  r._  [in 
Deut]  Maxavopid),  the  sing,  form  (Dent,  iii,  17 ; 
Josh,  zix,  35)  of  a  town,  also  ^led  in  tiie  plor.  Chis- 
NBROTH  (Heb.  Kinneroth%  ni*iSS,  1  Kings  xv,  20; 
Sept.  Xev&ped ;  A.  V.  *' Cinneroth ;"  or  Kitmarotkr^ 
ninSS,  Josh,  xl,  2,  Xfvfpwd);  or  periu^is  tiie  latter 
form  designates  the  region  of  wliich  the  other  was  the 
metropolis.  A  similar  variety  appears  in  the  name 
of  the  adjoining  lake,  which  is  perhaps  intended  in 
some  of  tlie  above  passages.  The  town  was  a  fortified 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  between 
Bakkath  and  Adamah  (Josh,  xix,  35),  the  only  cer- 
tain  reference  to  the  city  exclusively.  Whetiier  It 
gave  its  name  to  or  received  it  from  Uie  lake,  wliich 
was  possibly  adjacent,  is  uncertain.  Jerome  identifies 
Chetmereth  {Onimast.  s.  v.,  Eusebius  lUvt^)  with  the 
later  Tiberias.  This  may  have  been  from  some  tia- 
dition  then  existing :  the  only  corroboration  which  we 
can  find  for  it  b  the  mention  in  Joshua  of  Hanunath 
as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  Emmans  (modem 
Humnum),  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  soath  of 
Tiberias.  This  situation  of  Chlnnereth  is  denied  bj 
Reland  {Palmst,  p.  161)  on  the  ground  that  Capemanm 
is  said  by  Matthew  (iv,  18)  to  have  been  on  the  very 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulon 
was  to  the  south  of  Napht«di.  But  the  evangelist'a 
expression  hardly  requires  this  strict  interpretation. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its  name 
(slightly  altered)  to  a  district^'' all  Cinneroth"  (1 
Kings  XV,  20).     See  Cinneretb. 

Sea  of  CRiNmERETH  (n'JSS"Q J ;  Sept.  [ij]  ^aXaa- 
oa  Xevlpe:^,  N^m.  xxiv,  11 ;  Josh,  xiii,  27)  or  CHnf- 
NEBOTH  (r^i*)SS,  Xf vfpt:^.  Josh,  xii,  8),  the  inland  sea, 
which  is  most  familiarly  known  to  us  by  its  New-Test, 
name  as  the  **Lake  of  Ciennesareth,"  or  the  "Sea  of 
Tiberias"  or  **of  Galilee."  This  is  evident  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  various  passa^^  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jor> 
dan,  opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.  e.  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it,  etc  (Dent, 
iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xi,  2 ;  xiii,  8.  In  the  two  former  of  tiiese 
passages  the  word  '*sea*'  is  perhaps  omitted).  The 
word  is  by  some  derived  from  the  Heb.  ^^33,  JgifiiiMir^ 
(Kiw^pOy  cithara\  a  *'harp,"  as  if  in  allusion  to  the 
oval  shape  of  the  lake.  But  it  is  possible  that  Cim- 
nereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  name  existing  long 
prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and,  lilce  other  names, 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their  language.  The 
subsequent  name  "  Gennesar**  was  derived  from  *'Cin- 
nereth"  by  a  change  of  letters  of  a^  kind  frequent  in 
the  East. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  GEmnssARETH. 

Chin^neroth  (Josh,  xi,  2;  xiu,  8).    See  Chdi^ 

HERBTH. 

Chihtin.    See  Wheat. 

Chi^OB  (Xtoc,  according  to  some,  frmn  x^^*  mov, 
with  which  its  mountains  are  perpetually  covered; 
acceding  to  others,  fi^m  a  Syrian  word  for  «mu^ 
with  which  its  forests  abounded),  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago,  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX,  15,  and  famous  as  one  of  the  reputed  birthplaces 
of  the  poet  Homer.  It  belonged  to  Ionia  (Mela,  ii,  7\ 
and  lay  between  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Samoe,  and 
distant  eight  miles  frt>m  the  nearest  promontory  (Aren- 
num  Pr.)  of  Asia  Minor.  The  position  of  this  island 
in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  coasts  could 
hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed  account 
of  the  apostle  Paul's  return  voyage  from  Troas  to  Cfl»- 
sarea  (Acts  xx,  xxi).  Having  come  from  Assos  to 
Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx,  14),  he  arrived  the  next  day 
over  agtdnst  Chios  (ver.  15),  the  next  day  at  Sanioe, 
and  tarried  at  Trogylliom  (»6.);  and  the  following 
day  at  Miletus  (i&.) ;  thence  he  went  by  Om  and 
Rhodes  to  Patara  (xx,  1).     See  Mittlbnb;  Saxoa. 
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In  tiie  accoant  of  Herod's  voyage  to  join  Maicns  Agrip- 
pa  in  the  Black  Sea,  we  are  told  (Josephns,  Ani.  xvi, 
2,  2)  that,  after  passing  by  Rhodes  and  Cos,  he  was 
detained  some  time  by  north  winds  at  Chios,  and  sailed 
on  to  Mitylene  when  the  winds  became  more  fiavora- 
ble.  It  appears  that  during  this  stay  at  Chios  Herod 
gave  Tery  liberal  sams  towards  the  restoration  of  some 
public  works  which  had  suffered  in  tlie  Mithiidatlc 
war.  Thia  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
association  with  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  by 
the  apostles.  When  Paul  was  there,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only  passed  the  night 
at  anchor  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul^  ii,  211). 
At  that  time  Chios  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom 
(Plin.  y,  88 ;  comp.  xvi,  6),  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
ever  was  politically  a  part  of  the  Roman  proconsular 
Asia.  No  record  exists  of  its  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity in  apostolic  times ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
we  read  of  a  bishop  of  Chios,  showing  that  the  Gospel 
bad  obtained  a  footing  on  tiie  shores.  Its  leng^  laf 
about  82  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  fh>m  8  to  18 
(having  a  periphery  of  900  stadia,  Strabo,  xiv,  645,  or 
120  Italian  miles,  Toumefort,  Fby.  ii,  84).  Its  outline 
is  mountainous  and  bold,  and  it  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fruitfulness  (Arvieux,  Foy. 
vi,  169;  Schubert,  iZsM.  i,  414).  It  is  very  fertile  in 
cotton,  silk,  and  fruit,  and  was  anciently  celebrated  for 
its  wme  (Pliny,  xiv,  9 ;  xvii,  84, 22 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  687 ; 
Horace,  Od,  ill,  19,  5 ;  Virg.  Eel.  v,  7 ;  Athen.  iv,  167 ; 
i,  32)  and  mastic  (Pliny,  xii,  86 ;  xxiv,  74 ;  Dioscor.  i, 
90).  The  principid  town  was  also  called  Chios,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  a  good  harbor  (Strabo,  xiv,  p. 
645).  The  island  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks  Kkioj 
and  by  the  Italians  Scio  (Hamilton,  Eeiearekes,  ii,  5 ; 
Thevenot,  TrcaeU,  i,  98;  Chandler,  Asia  Minor,  c.  16; 
(Harke,  Trav.  iii,  286;  Sonnini,  Tnw,  c.  87;  Olivier, 
Voif,  ii,  108).  The  wholesale  massacre  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  1822  forms 
one  of  the  most  shocking  incidents  of  the  Greek  war 
of  independence  (Hughes,  Tract  on  Gr,  Revolution, 
Load.  1822).  See  also  Malta  Brun,  Gtoffrapky,  ii,  86 
sq. ;  Mannert,  Gtoffr,  YI,  iii,  828  sq. ;  Hassel,  Erd- 
bad^.  xiii,  161  sq. ;  Cellarii  Nottt.  ii,  19 ;  Smith's  Did. 
of  Class,  Geogr.  s.  v. ;  M^Culloch's  Gazetteer,  s.  v.  Scio. 
See  Asia  Minor. 


Coin  of  Chios. 
Chialeu  (Heb.  Kideo',  1^03,  according  to  some, 
from  Arabic,  L  q.  lethargic;  according  to  others  [Ben- 
fey,  Momtanamen,  BerL  1836],  of  Persic  origin ;  and 
as  it  appears  on  the  Palmyrene  Inscription  [ed.  Swin- 
ton,  PIdlos.  Transactions,  xlviii,  tab.  29]  in  the  form 
^1^03, 1 0.  Kislul^  it  probably  represents  the  name  of 
the  third  of  the  Amshaspands  or  celestial  genii  [Bour- 
noaf,Comin«ii/atre  swr  le  Yasna,  p.  146, 151, 174] ;  Sept. 
Xo(TiX€v,  Anglicized  **  Casleu"  in  1  Mace,  i,  64 ;  iv,  69 ; 
Ghaldee  1*^^DS,  Targ.  on  Ecd.  xi,  8;  Josephus  Xatr- 
\iv  or  XaaXifi,  Ant.  iii,  6, 4 ;  7, 6),  the  name  adopted 
ftom  the  Babylonians,  after  the  Captivity,  by  the  Jews 
for  the  third  ciiiril  or  ninth  ecclesiastical  month  (Neh. 
i,  1;  Zech.  vii,  1),  corresponding  to  the  Macedonian 
wmihApeBttus  {AirekXaioc;  see  Spanheim  in  Haver- 
camp's  Josq)kus,  ii,  407),  and  answering  mainly  to  the 
moon  of  November.  See  Month.  The  following 
were  the  days  spedally  memorable  for  religions  exer- 
Gtses:  On  the  8d,  a  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which 
the  Aimonsana  cast  out  of  the  Temple;  on  the  7th, 


a  fittt  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  Baruch  had  written  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  28).  Scaliger  believes  that  it  was  instituted  on 
account  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out,  alter 
his  children  had  be^  slain  in  his  sight.  This  fast  Prl- 
deaux  places  on  the  29th  of  the  month ;  but  Calmet, 
with  the  modem  Jews,  makes  it  the  6th,  and  places  on 
the  7th  a  festival  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  son  of  Antipater.  There  is  also  some  dis- 
pute whether  this  fast  was  not  observed  on  the  28th  of 
the  month*.  It  is  an  argument  In  favor  of  the  earlier 
day  that  the  other  would  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  eight 
days'  Festival  of  the  Dedication. 

On  the  26th,  the  Chanuca,  or  feast  of  Dedication  (q, 
v.),  so  called  (John  x,  22),  and  kept  as  a  minor  festi- 
vid  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar 
after  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  from  the  pollution 
of  Antiochus  by  Judas  MaccabsBUs,  by  whom  it  was 
ordered  to  be  observed  (1  Mace  iv,  69).  This  feast 
lasted  eight  days.  A  prayer  for  the  world  in  general 
is  offered  up  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  In  this 
month  the  winter  prayer  for  rain  commences ;  the  pre- 
cise day  is  sixty  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  by 
the  calculations  of  Rab  Samuel,  which  varies  from  the 
2d  to  the  6th,  but  is  generally  on  the  4th  of  December. 
See  Caleitdab. 

Chisaon  (Heb.  Kidon%  "jibQlD,  confidence;  Sept 
XaoXuw),  the  father  of  Elidad,  which  latter  was  one 
of  the  princes  of  Benjamin,  selected  on  the  part  of  that 
tribe  by  Jehovah  to  divide  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv,  21). 
B.C.  ante  1618. 

ChiB'loth-ta'bor  (Hebrew  Kisloth'  Tabor",  n'bDS 
*nhPl,  ,/fcmii  of  Tabor;  Sept  Xa<raXw^^a/3a)p  v.'r. 
XatTtXudai!^  and  XaaaXd^-fiadiap,  Yulg.  CeseUtkrihO' 
bor),  a  place  to  the  "  border"  (iwil),  of  which  the  "  bor- 
der*' ^^^^A)  of  Zebulon  extended  eastward  from  Sarid 
on  the  southern  boundary  (Josh,  xix,  12),  apparently 
outside  its  territory,  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt.  Tabor. 
See  Tribe.  It  is  probably  the  same  elsewhere  called 
simply  Chbsulloth  (Josh,  xix,  18)  and  Tabob  (1 
Chron.  vi,  7),  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  CheS' 
alus  (XidKovQ,  Chasalus)  of  the  Onomaaticon  (s.  v. 
'AxtoiXu)^,  Acehaselnth ;  comp.  s.  w.  XeotXa^^aPutp, 
Chaselatabor ;  XaoiXoiJc  rov  Oapwp,  Chaselath),  near 
Mt  Tabor,  in  the  plain  [of  Esdraelon],  8  R.  miles  E.  of 
Diocssarea ;  also  with  the  Xaloth  (jSaXio^)  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {War,  iii,  8, 1 ;  comp.  Life,  44)  as  a  vil- 
lage in  the  great  plain,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
lower  Galilee  (comp.  Zunz,  On  the  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine from  JewiA  Sources  in  Asher*s  Benj.  of  Tudela,  ii, 
482 ;  and  Seetzen's  Beisen  durch  Sgrien,  iv,  811).  See 
Aznoth-Tabor.  It  is  doubtless  the  modem  Tksal, 
seen  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  his  way  from  Nablous  to 
Nazareth,  *'in  the  plain  toward  Sahor,  on  a  low  rocky 
ridge  or  mound,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills,  described  as  containing  many  excavated  sepul- 
chres" {Researches,  iii,  182).  It  was  also  observed  by 
De  Saulcy,  while  passing  through  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon towards  Nain, "  to  the  left,  and  distant  a  little  more 
than  a  league,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth"  (Narrative,  I,  74).  Pococke  (ii,  66)  men- 
tions a  village  which  he  caJls  Zal,  about  three  mUes 
from  Tabor. 

Chlttah.    See  Wheat. 

Chit^tim  (Heb.  Kittim',  fi^^PllD,  a  Gentile  plur. 
form  of  foreign  origin.  Gen.  x,  4 ;  Sept  Kjjrtoi,  A.  V. 
"Kittim;"  Num.  xxiv,  24,  Kinaioi-,  1  Chron.  i,  7 
["Kittim"!  and  Dan.  xi,  80,  Kinoi  v.  r.  'Pw/imot; 
Isa.  xxiii,  1,  Kijrtatot  v.  r.  Kinaiot ;  or  in  the  longer 
and  more  properly  national  form  KittUfin/,  C^^PtS, 
Jer.  ii,  10,  K€m«i> ;  D^'iplS,  Isa.  xxiii,  12,  Kniruifi  v. 
r.  KiruTc;  fi?l^?»  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  Xerruifi  v.  r.  Xen- 
tift),  a  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Javan,  the  aon  of 
Japheth  (Gen.  x,  4;  1  Chron.  i,  7),  closely  rebted  to 
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the  Dodftnim,  and  remotelj  (as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  absence  of  the  ooqjonction  before  it)  to  the  other 
descendants  of  Jayan  (see  Hiller,  Syntoffim,  hermemaa. 
p.  186).    Balaam  foretold  **that  ships  shoold  come 
fh>m  the  coast  of  Ghittim,  and  should  afflict  Asshnr 
[the  Assyrians]!  and  afflict  Eber*'  [the  Hebrews] 
(Norn.  X3dy,  24),  thos  foretelling  the  Orecian  and  Bo- 
man  invasions.    Daniel  prophesied  (xi,  18)  that  the 
ships  of  Chittim  should  come  against  the  king  of  the 
North,  and  that  he  shoold  therefore  be  grieyed  and  re- 
tom,  which  was  fulfilled  when  Antiochns  Epiphanes, 
the  king  of  Syria,  having  invaded  Egypt,  was  by  the 
Roman  ambassadors  commanded  to  desist,  and  with- 
drew to  his  own  country  (livy,  zliv,  29 ;  xlVjlO).    In 
Isa.  xxiii,  1, 12,  it  appears  as  a  resort  of  the  fleets  of 
Tyre ;  in  Jer.  ii,  10,  the  "  isles  (Q'^^K,  L  e.  maritime 
districts)  of  Chittim"  are  to  the  for  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine ;  the  Tyrians  procured  thence  the 
cedar  or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory  for  the 
decks  of  their  vessels  (Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  D*^ni^M-n$,  A. 
y.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,"  but  rather  [ivory] 
the  daughter  of  box-woody  i.  e.  inclosed  in  it).    At  a  later 
period  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace  i,  1,  Ximuifi,  A.  Y. 
**Chettiim*')  and  Perseus  (viii,  1,  Kirtkow  ''Citims*'). 
On  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  £pi- 
phanius  (ffaer.  xxx,  25,  p.  150)  and  Jerome  {Qmest.  im 
Qtn,  x),  it  has  genenlly  been  admitted  that  the  Chit- 
tim migrated  Anom  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus,  and  founded 
there  the  town  of  Citiumy  the  modem  ChUti:  "  Chethi- 
mus  possessed  the  island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this  all  islands  and  maritime 
places  are  called  Chethim  (Xi^ifi)  by  the  Hebrews" 
(Joseph.  Ant,  i,  8, 1).    Other  andent  writers,  it  may 
be  remarked,  speak  of  the  Citians  as  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony (Pliny,  V,  85 ;  xxxi,  89 ;  Strabo,  xv,  682 ;  Qcero, 
De  Finibus,  iv,  20).     Pococke  copied  at  Citium  thirty- 
three  inscriptions  in  Phoenician  characters,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  given  in  his  DtscriptUm  of  ike  East  (ii, 
218),  and  which  have  more  recently  been  explained  by 
Gesenius  in  his  Momim,  Phcsnic,  (p.  124-188).     From 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colonies, 
and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until  about  B.C. 
720  (Josephus,  Ani,  ix,  14^).     With  the  decay  of  the 
Phoenician  power  (drc  B.C.  600)  the  Greeks  began  to 
found  flourishing  settlements  on  its  coasts,  as  they 
had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea.    The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only  (for  D*^ri!p  = 
D*^rin,  Hiitites,  a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race--Ge- 
senius,  Comment,  zu  Jesa,  i,  721  sq.),  passed  over  to  the 
islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  them.     The  use  of  the  term  was  extended  yet 
forther  so  as  to  embrace  Italy  (Bochart,  Phakg^  iii,  5, 
compares  the  CttiOj  Kmo,  in  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Dionys.  Hal.  viii,  c.  86),  according  to  the  Sept.  (Dan.), 
and  the  Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may 
add  the  rendering  of  the  Cbaldee  Targum,  which  g^ves 
ItcJian  CjI'^blSK)  In  1  Chron.  i,  7,  and  Apvdia  (K'^bltJ5<) 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.     In  an  ethnological  point  of  view, 
Chittim,  associated  as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Eli- 
shah,  must  be  regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original 
Phoenician  settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which 
succeeded  them,  viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled 
in  the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i,  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i,  171), 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macariie  InsuUe,  perhaps  as 
behig  the  residence  of  the  Carians.     From  these  isl- 
ands they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  lonians 
(Herod.  /.  e.),  and  emigrated  to  the  main  land,  where 
tiiey  occupied  the  district  named  after  them.    The  Ca- 
rians were  connected  vrith  the  Leleges,  and  must  be 
considered  as  related  to  the  Pebisgic  family,  though 


quite  distinct  fhm  the  Hellenic  fanmcfa  (Knobel,  FSE- 
kertafd,  p.  95  sq.).  Hengstenberg  has  lately  oideav. 
ored  {HisL  of  Balaam,  p.  500)  to  prove  that  in  every 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  oocns 
it  means  Cyprus,  or  the  Cyprians. 

The  most  probable  view,  however,  is  that  expressed 
by  Kitto :  **  Chittim  seems  to  be  a  name  of  lai^  a^- 
niflcation  (such  as  our  Levant),  applied  to  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  in  a  looee  sense,  wkli- 
out  fixing  the  particular  part,  though  particalar  and 
diflforent  parts  of  the  whole  are  probably  in  most  eases 
to  be  understood"  (JHct,  Bible,  note  on  Ezek.  xxvii,  6). 

(For  Anther  discussion,  see  Michaelis,  Spieilegimam  i, 
1-7, 108-114;  also  &ippUm,  p.  1188,  1877-1380;  Ge. 
senius,  Tkesaur,  p.  726 ;  Newton,  On  the  PropkedeSy  v; 
Rosenmftller,  BtU,  Geogr,  iii,  878.)    See  Ethkoloot. 

Chrnn  (Heb.  Kiifun\  *j>l«9),  a  word  that  ocean 
only  once  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  in  an  obscure 
and  variously-interpreted  passage  (Amos  v,  26),  "  Bat 
ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chi- 
Kfi,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made 
to  yourselves."  The  Sept  translates  it  as  a  proper 
name,  Rhephan  (Pat^dv  or  'Piy^dv, which  became  still 
further  corrupted  into  'Pcu^i/),  and  it  is  quoted  in  that 
form  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  43).  See  Rcmphah.  The 
Syriac  translates  it  by  Saitm,  whom  the  Sbemitic  na> 
tions  are  known  to  have  worshipped.  But  it  appar- 
ently \anot  tk  proper  name  at  all,  being  derived  fhxD 
the  root  I^S,  hm,  to  stand  upright,  and  therefore  sig- 
nifies simply  a  statme  or  idol,  as  the  Vulgate  rendeis  it 
(in  connectioQ  with  the  following  word),  "  tmagimem 
idolorum  vestmm."  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
word  rendered  ^*  Moloch^*  in  the  same  passage,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  translated  (with  GeseniusX  *'  Te  ban 
the  tabernacle  of  your  hsng,  and  the  statue  of  ywa 
idols,  the  star  of  your  god  which  ye  made  to  yoor- 
selves ;"  referring  not  to  any  specific  deity  by  name, 
but  to  the  secrot  idolatrous  practices  which  the  Jews 
kept  up  along  with  the  worship  connected  widi  tbs 
divine  ark  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  reappeared  in 
dififerent  forms  from  time  to  time  in  their  later  histofy. 
See  Calt.  Yet,  as  a  '*  star*'  is  mentioned,  it  has  nat- 
urally been  inforred  that  the  Worship  of  some  j^Jdast  it 
alluded  to,  and  this  Jerome  supposed  to  be  Lndfor  or 
Venus.  Layard  thinks  the  name  identical  with  that 
of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Ken,  figured  on  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  character  of  Artarte 
or  Venus  (Nineveh,  ii,  169) ;  but  he  admits  that  her 
worship  was  borrowed  from  Assyria  into  Egypt  at  a 
period  later  than  the  Exodus  (p.  170).  On  the  iHiole, 
the  above  supposition  that  the  planet  Satom  is  intend- 
ed is  the  most  plausible,  although  this  interpretatioa 
cannot  be  successfhlly  defended  merely  ttom  the  name, 
either  in  the  form  Chium  or  Rempluui.  (See  Malas, 
hi  his  SelecL  ExercitL  i,  768  sq. ;  Jahr,  De  Ckkm  [Vi- 
teb.  1705] ;  Harenberg,  De  idoUs  Chimn  et  Remfkam 

EBrunsw.  1728] ;  Meyer,  De  sacello  et  basi  idolor,  etc. 
ad  loc.],  [Helmst  1726] ;  Walt,  De  Chiun  H  Rm- 
pkan  [Lips.  1741] ;  Braun,  Belecta  Sacra,  p.  477  sq.) 
See  Saturn. 

Ohio's  (XX6iy,  verdure,  a  classical  name),  a  female 
Christian  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i,  11,  some  of  wliose 
household  (hirb  tSiv  XX<$i/c>  where  then  is  doubtless  an 
ellipsis  of  oiiuuov,  comp.  Rom.  xvi,  10, 11)  had  inform- 
ed the  apostle  Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  £ri- 
sions  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  A.D.  54.  She  is  sup- 
posed by  Theopbylact  and  others  to  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  Corinth ;  by  Esthis,  som^  Christian  wom- 
an known  to  the  Corinthians  elsewhere ;  by  Michadii 
and  Meyer,  an  Ephesian,  having  friends  at  Corinth. 
See  ConnfTHiAifs,  Epistles  to. 

Cho&ch.    See  Thobn. 


ChoH^a  (Xnffid ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  i 
in  Judith  iv,  4^  apparently  situat^l  in  the  cential  part 
of  Palestine.    It  is  probably  the  same  pboe  as 
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Cbob'ai'  (X«i»/3aO,  whkh  occars  hi  Judith  xr,  4, 5 
Qn  the  hitter  rene  Xta/Sa).  The  name  suggests  the 
HoBAH  (q.  y.)  of  Gen.  xir,  15  (F^Sin,  which  agrees 
widi  the  readfaig  of  the  Syriac),  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mention  of  Damascus  in  verse  5,  if  the 
distance  from  the  probable  site  of  Bethulia  (q.  v.)  were 
not  too  great.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  (Metftoiry  p. 
aD4)  that  it  is  probably  the  modem  Kubaiiyek,  a  vU- 
lage  1^  hour  S.  of  Jenin,  on  the  highway  to  Sebusti- 
yeh  or  Samaria  {Narrative,  i,  868;  comp.  Stewart, 
TfiU  and  Khan,  p.  421 ;  Robinson,  Laier  Reseftrekeiy  p. 
120,121). 

ChoBnix  (xoivt^9  rendered  "  measure"  in  our  ver- 
sion, Rev.  vi,  6),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  equal 
in  diy  commodities  to  one  eighth  the  modfns  (see 
Bushel),  but  varying,  according  to  different  ancient 
authors,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pints  English. 
See  Metroloot. 

Choir  (Gr.  x^P<>c)-  "Hie  Greeks  applied  the  term 
chorus  to  a  ctrcukur  dance  performed  during  sacrifices 
by  a  company  of  singers  around  the  altar  of  a  deity. 
Later  it  was  applied  to  this  body  of  singing  dancers. 
Actors  afterwards  were  introduced,  who  related  some 
myth  or  legend  of  the  deity  between  the  songs  of  the 
chorus,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  drama. 
In  the  perfected  drama,  the  chorus  (composed  of  fifty 
persons  in  the  tragedy  and  of  twenty-fbur  in  the  com- 
edy) occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  the  act- 
ors and  the  audience,  giving  in  a  recitative  manner, 
rather  than  in  a  song,  counsel,  warning,  encourage- 
ment, or  consolation  to  the  actors. 

Similar  bodies  of  singers  attended  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  nearly  all  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the 
Jewish  worship  they  were  specially  prominent  after 
die  time  of  David,  being  composed  at  times  of  4000 
smgers  and  288  leaders. 

1.  In  the  development  of  the  ritual  in  the  Christian 
cfanrcbes,  the  body  of  singers  received  the  same  name 
of  dionu.  The  French  modification  of  the  word, 
flicar,  passed  into  the  Norman  and  early  English  as 
quire  or  ckoir.  The  original  term  chorvs  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  singers  <*arrying  all  the  parts  of  mu- 
tic,  in  distinction  fh>m  solo,  duet,  or  quartet  singers ; 
also  to  the  portion  of  music  sung  by  this  chorus.  The 
two  most  noted  cAotrt  of  the  present  day  are  that  of 
tfasTatican,  m  which  the  soprano  and  alto  are  sung  by 
eunuchs,  and  the  choir  of  tiie  Cathedral  of  Berlin,  in 
which  the  soprano  and  alto  are  sung  by  boys. 

In  the  English  Church,  strictly,  the  term  denotes  a 
body  of  men  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  in  the  most  solemn  form.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  the  whole  corporate  body  of  a  cathedral, 
inclnding  capitular  and  lay  members,  forms  the  choir, 
and  in  this  extended  sense  ancient  writers  f^equenUy 
use  the  word.  But,  In  its  more  restricted  sense,  we 
are  to  understand  that  body  of  men  and  boys  who  form 
a  part  of  the  foundation  of  these  places,  and  whose 
•pedal  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  service  to  music  The 
choir  properly  consists  of  clergymen,  laymen,  and  chor- 
ister boys,  and  should  have  at  least  six  men  and  six 
boys,  these  being  essential  to  the  due  performance  of 
the  chants,  services,  and  anthems.  Every  choir  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  order  to  sing  altemately  the  verses  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  one  side  answering  the  other. 

1  The  term  <^<nr  is  also  applied  in  Soman  church- 
es to  that  portion  of  the  church  edifice  allotted  to  the 
singers,  nearly  analogous  to  the  chancel  (q.  v.)  of  Prot- 
estant churches.  The  choir  is  usually  in  the  apsis  (q. 
y.\  behmd  the  high  altar,  at  the  east  (in  the  earlier 
churches  in  the  west)  end  of  the  church.  U  is  gener- 
^  elevated  one  step  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  edifice.  It  has  at  least  one  row  of  seats  or  stalls. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  row,  each  row  is  a  step 
Bbove  that  befbre  it  In  this  ritual  sense  of  place  for 
*^  singers,  the  chdr  is  sometimes,  especially  in  crud- 
II.-R 


form  churches,  under  the  tower  or  in  fVont  of  the 
high  altar.  Large  cathedrals  also  often  have  several 
choirs  or  chapels  for  singing  mass.  In  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches  the  stalls  for  the  singers  aro  usual- 
ly in  the  nave  of  the  church,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  f^nt  of  the  altar.  In  nunneries  the  choir  is  a 
part  of  the  church,  separatsd  fh>m  the  rest  by  a  screen, 
where  the  nuns  chant  the  service. 

8.  In  Protestant  churches  generally,  the  word  desig- 
nates the  body  of  singers,  composed  both  of  males  and 
females,  who  conduct  the  congregational  singing,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  an  organ.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  place  in  the  church  occupied  by  the  sing- 
ers. See  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecck$,  bk,  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  7 ; 
Bergier,  Diet,  de  TMologie,  i,  461. 

Choir-wall,  or  Cholr-Boreen,  is  the  wall  or 
screen  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone  which  divides  the 
choir  or  presbytery  fttym  the  rest  of  the  church.  It 
is  usually  ornamented,  often  with  great  beauty. 

ChoL  See  Saitd. 
Choled.  See  Weasel. 
ChollXL  See  Talmud. 
Chomer.  See  Hobieb. 
Chomet.  See  Snail. 
Choose.  See  Chosbm. 
Chor.    See  Likcn. 

ChoraL  (I.)  This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion 
of  tiie  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  and  other  churches  in 
{  which  simple  melodies,  usually  consisting  of  but  four 
or  five  notes,  are  sung  by  the  officiating  priest,  with 
'  responses  ftom  the  choir  or  the  congregation.    These 
date  their  origin  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
'  originally  ancient  pagan  melodies  adapted  to  Christian 
worahip. 

(II.)  It  is  also,  and  more  usually,  applied  to  hymn 
'  tunes  of  a  slow  and  majestic  or  pathetic  movement,  as 
j  ''Old  Emdred,''  the  ''Judgment  Ifymn,"  and  ''Mearr 
'  The  Germans  call  all  psalm  tunes  chorals,  but  they 
I  always  retain  the  original  slow  movement,  and  all  the 
I  voices  join  in  the  melody,  the  organ  giving  the  accom- 
paniment.    In  many  Protestant  countries  aU  the  four 
parts  are  sung  in  chorals  as  well  as  in  other  hymn 
tunes.     For  a  historical  development  of  choral  sing- 
ing, see  Mnsio  (History  op). 

Chor-a^'flhan  (Heb.  Kor-Ashan',  ]I$^~^*f3,  smok- 
nfo  FURNACE;  Sept.  Bopatrav  v.  r.  Ba>pa(rav  and 
even  Btipaafitk,  L  e.  Beer-sheba ;  Vulg.  locus  Aihan; 
so  that  both  appear  to  have  read  ^^iSl),  one  of  the 
places  (named  between  Hormah  and  Athach)  in  which 

>  *■*■  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to  his 

'  fHends  In  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken 
flrom  the  Amalekites  who  had  robbed  Ziklag  (1  Sam. 

'  XXX,  80).  The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all 
south  of  Hebron ;  and  Cborashan,  therefore,  is  proba- 

,  biy  identical  with  the  simple  Ashan  (q.  v.)  of  Simeon 

.  (Josh.  XV,  42;  xix,  7). 

Chora^zln  (Jiio^Z,iv  v.  r.  Xopal^tiv,  Xopo^atv,  and 

<  Xutpa^iv),  one  of  the  cities  (irSXu^)  in  which  our  Lord's 

mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  his  de- 

.  nunciation  (Matt,  xi,  21;  Luke  x,  18;  see  Scherzer, 

I  Salvatoris  oraculum,  Vcb  tibi  ChorazMj  Lips.  1710),  in 

I  connection  with  Bethsalda  and  Capernaum,  not  &r 

from  which,  in  Galilee,  it  appears  to  have  been  situa- 

I  ted.    It  was  known  to  Jerome,  who  describes  it  (Comm, 

in  3fatth,  xi)  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  2  miles  fh>m 

Capernaum,  or  12  miles,  according  to  Eusebius  (Ono- 

mast.  s.  V.  Xiopa^dv,  Cborozain).     Some  compare  the 

Talmudical  Kerazm  [q.  v.]  (T^tlS,  Menachoth,  fol.  86, 

1),  mentioned  as  being  £Eunous  for  wheat  (Reland,  Po' 

\hB8t,  p.  722;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  189);  whDe  others 

1  compare  ^'Haroshbth  (q.  v.)  of  the  Gentiles"  (HlS'in 
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or&n,  Jndg.iv,  2);  and ttill otfaen  cooilder  the  name 
as  having  been  in  the  yeraacolar  Ckaratkm  Ci*^V^^)} 
I  e.  woody  placet  (Lightfoot,  p.  160  sq.).  Oiigen  and 
some  MSS.  write  the  name  Chora^Zin  (XtStpa  Zcv,  H. 
Brnesti,  ObtervcBU.  Amst  1686,  ii,  6),  t  e.  dittrid  of 
Zm;  bat  this  is  pfobablj  mere  ooqjectore.  St.Willi- 
bald  (aboat  A.D.  750)  vfeited  the  Tarioos  places  along 
the  lake  in  the  following  order— Tiberias,  Magdalom, 
Capemaom,  Bethsaida,  Ghorazin  {Earfy  Trm,  Bohn, 
p.  17),  being  doubtless  gtdded  by  local  tradition,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  site  has  become  utterly  extinct 
(Robinson,  Retearcku,  iii,  296).  Some  writers  at  one 
time  sappoeed  it  to  be  the  same  with  KeUu  d-Horta^  a 
place  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Oennesareth, 
where  Seetzen  {Reitm,  i,  844)  and  Borckhardt  (Trao. 
p.  266)  describe  some  rains ;  bat  this  is  written  K.  eU 
Hotsu  on  later  maps.  A  more  recent  writer  (in  the 
iHaU,  LU,'ZeiL  1845,  No.  288)  regards  it  as  a  place  in 
Wady  eUfamut;  bat  this  also  lacks  aothori^.  Po- 
oocke  (Ecutj  ii,  72)  speaks  of  a  village  called  Oerasi 
among  the  hills  west  of  Tell-Houm,  10  or  12  mfles 
north-north-east  of  Tiberias,  and  close  to  Capemaom. 
The  natives,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  call  it  Cho- 
rati.  It  is  apparently  this  place  which  Keith  and  Yan 
de  Yelde  {Memoir^  p.  804)  call  Kerazekj  and  describe 
as  containing  several  pedestals  of  columns,  with  lev- 
elled shafts,  and  the  remains  of  a  buUding  formed  of 
large  hewn  stones ;  ilhile  Dr.  Robinson  (Later  BibUeal 
Ees,  p.  860)  rejects  the  identification  with  disparage- 
ment of  the  antiquities  (p.  847),  although  he  did  not 
visit  the  site  (Biblioth,  Sacra,  1863,  p.  187),  which  Dr. 
Thomson,  nevertheless,  confidently  adopts  (Land  and 
Bock,  ii,  8),  apparently  with  good  reason.  M.  De  Saul- 
cy  is  disposed  to  identity  Ghorazin  with  the  fountain 
Ain  et-lin,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth ;  but  his  arguments,  except  the  vicinity 
of  the  spots  to  the  lake,  are  frivolous  {Narraiine,  ii, 
871).  The  question  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  position  of  Gapemaum  (q.  v.).  Dissertations 
on  the  corse  pronounced  by  Ghrbt  against  this  and  the 
neighboring  places  (Matt,  xi,  21)  have  been  written  in 
Latin  by  Scherzer  (Lips.  1666),  Hombeck  {MisceU, 
Soar.  Ultraj.  1687, 1,  iii,  801  sq.),  Schott  (Tab.  1766). 

ChorepiB05pi  (x<«»/Mwiffcoxoi,  ootmty  biikope),  an 
order  of  ministers  of  ancient  origin.  Some  (e.  g.  Rha- 
banus  Maurus)  derive  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
bishop  was  chosen  ex  ckoro  $aoerdohtmi  others  from 
eor  epitcopi  (heart  of  the  bishop),  as  their  function  was 
to  assist  the  city  bishop  in  rural  districts,  or  villages 
remote  from  his  residence.  The  most  simple  and  like- 
ly derivation  is  ftt>m  x^P^i  country.  Some  writers 
hold  that  tiiey  were  only  presbyters,  but  it  appears 
certain  (see  the  full  discussion  in  Bingham)  that  they 
dischargisd  episcopal  functions.  They  acted,  however, 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  possessed  limited  pow- 
ers, being  subject  to  a  city-bishop,  and  acting  as  his 
colleagues  or  vicars.  They  held  a  different  rank,  but 
possessed  a  similar  office;  they  were  authorized  to 
give  letters  of  peace  and  testimonials ;  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  Ghurch  in  their  district;  to  appoint 
ecclesiastical  officers,  readers,  subdeacons,  and  exor- 
cists ;  and  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  not 
without  the  permission  and  co-operation  of  the  supe- 
rior or  city-bishop.  They  possessed  the  privilege  of 
attending  councils  in  their  own  right,  and  not  merely 
as  substitutes  or  representatives  of  the  bishop.  The 
canons  of  the  Gouncil  of  Niciea,  A.D.  825,  were  sub- 
scribed by  nine  chorepitcopi,  attached  to  dioceses  of 
which  the  bishops  also  were  present.  These  ofiicers 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  Eastern  Ghurch ;  in  the 
Western  they  began  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. They  were  nevfr  numerous  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
but  abounded  In  Africa  and  Germany.  In  the  West- 
em  Ghurch,  Pope  Nicholas  I  (A.D.  864)  ordained  that 
they  should  abstain  fnm  all  episcopal  functions  (Man- 
«i,  Cone,  XV,  889) ;  and  Leo  VII  issued  a  similar  re- 


script aboot  A.D. d87 (llanai, zviU, 878);  bv^ i 
ing  to  some  writen,  they  continued  in  France  till  tke 
twelfth,  and  in  Ireland  tHl  the  thirteenth.  They  wc» 
succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural  deans,  and  vicsrs- 
generaL  In  the  East  the  order  was  abolished,  for  the 
same  reason,  by  the  Gouncil  of  Laodicea,  about  AJ). 
866,  which  decreed  (canon  57)  that  itinerant  prcebyten, 
wcpio^evraj,  shoald  visit  the  country  Tillages  for  the 
future,  in  lieu  of  resident  chorepiscopi ;  but  the  oito 
continued  until  the  tenth  century.  The  necessity  of 
su  flfragan  blshope  greatly  increased  after  the  Cfissatina 
of  the  cAor9>iic»pi.— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes,  bk.  ii,  ch. 
xiv,  §  12 ;  Mosheim,  Historical  Comatentariet,  i,  175 
(and  references  there);  Siegel,  AUertkOm&r,  i,  887  sq. 

Chorus.    See  Ghoib. 

Chosanm^QS  (Xoffafuuoc),  a  name  given  in  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82)  ^yparently  as  a  somame 
or  epithet  of  one  Simon,  in  the  list  of  "  Temple  se^ 
vants"  retamed  fhun  the  Gaptivity ;  bat  noching  cor- 
responding to  either  name  appears  in  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  H,  47). 

Chosen  (prop.  ^W^  backmr^f  ixXcrr^cX  "  rin^ 
oat  fttMn  others  to  some  honorable  service  or  statisn. 
*Ghosen*  wairiors  are  such  as  are  picked  oat  as  the 
most  valiant  and  skilful  in  an  army,  or  as  best  ad^iU 
ed  to  soaie  special  and  momentous  enterprise  (Sxod. 
zv,  4 ;  Judg.  XX,  6).  The  Hebrew  nation  was  a '  choi- 
en'  people,  God  having  set  them  apart  to  reoeive  hb 
word  and  preserve  his  worship  (Fsa.  cv,  48;  Dent  vn, 
7).  JeruMlem  was  'chosen'  to  be  the  seat  of  his  tem- 
ple (1  Kings  xi,  18).  Ghrist  is  Uie  *  chosen'  of  God ; 
frt>m  eternity  he  was  set  apart  in  the  Divine  mind  ss 
the  only  fit  person  to  be  our  mediator  and  surety  (Isa. 
xlii,  1).  The  apostles  were  *  chosen,'  fixed  upon,  sad 
set  apart  frt>m  others  to  bear  witness  unto  Ghrisfs  res- 
urrection (Acts  X,  41).  There  is  an  error  in  snpposiBg 
a  certain  fixed  technical  meaning  of  the  w(^  irre- 
spective of  that  to  which  each  is  *  chosen.*  The  Gfarii- 
tian  Ghurch  (that  is,  'all  in  every  place'  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  announced)  has  been  chosen  to  the 
ei^Jc^ent  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  placed  withis 
the  reach  of  all  to  whom  snch  annooncemeat  has  bees 
made ;  while  others,  who  remain  in  ignorance  of  C^rii- 
tlanlty,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  thus  '  chosen.' 
Then,  again,  *  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen,'  vis^  Si 
having  so  profited  by  their  opportunities  as  to  be  as- 
cepted  finally."— Eden,  Churck  Dictiomary,  a.  v.  See 
Elect. 

Chotiles,  John  O.,  a  Baptist  minister,  -was  bon  in 
Bristol,  England,  Feb.  5, 1801.  He  was  baptised  by 
Dr.  Ryland  in  1820,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  183i 
After  teaching  three  years  at  Red  Hook,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Ghurch,  Newport,  R.  I., 
In  1827,  but  removed  in  1888  to  BuflUo.  After  aervrng 
as  pastor  there  and  in  New  York,  he  retamed  to  New- 
port, where  he  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Ghurch 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  while  on  a  viat 
to  New  York,  Jan.  7, 1866.  He  was  a  ft^uent  con- 
tributor to  periodicals,  and  at  one  time  edited  the  Bot- 
ton  Ghristian  Times.  Besides  smaller  works,  he  pub- 
lished The  Origin  and  Hittory  of  Afitsume,  by  J.  0. 
Ghoules  and  Thomas  Smith  (Boston,  1887,  2  vols.  4to). 
See  Hague,  Dieoouree  commemorative  ofDr,  Ckinke  (N. 
Y.  1856).— Duyckinck,  Cydopcsdia  of  American  UUro- 
ture,  11, 817 ;  Christian  Review,  1866,  p.  810. 

ChozeH^a  (Heb.  KozAa',  ^^l^i  h*^*  SeptXni- 
^i7/3<i,  Vulg.  mendacimn),  a  place  whose  inhabitants 
("men  of  Ghozeba")  are  named  (1  Ghron.  iv,  22) 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  tJie  son  of  Judah. 
The  name  is  sufilciently  like  the  Ghezib  (and  espedal- 
ly  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Godex  of  that  name, 
natD)  where  Shelah  was  bom  (Gen.  xxxviii,  5)  to 
suggest  that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  place ;  that, 
namely,  elsewhere  (Josh,  xv,  44)  called  Aqhsib  (q.  t.) 
in  Judah. 
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ChrestiaxiBb  The  heathen  made  a  mtatake  in  the 
name  of  our  Saviour,  whom  they  generally  called  Ckre$' 
ttu^  and  his  followen  ChrettioM  (Soetonins,  in  Claud, 
25).  This  is  noted  by  Justin  Mar^  {Apol.  2),  Tertoi- 
lian  iApoL  c  8),  and  Lactantins  (iv,  7).  Ckristui  is  the 
same  ^vHth  the  Hebrew  Mesaiaa,  and  signifies  a  person 
antnnted ;  while  Chrestus^  XfiW^y  i^^^^uis  ifood.  Ter- 
talUan  t^ls  the  heathen  that  they  were  unpardonable 
for  persecuting  Christians  merely  for  their  name,  for 
both  names  were  innocent  and  excellent — Bingham, 
Orv.  JElccfes.  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  11. 

Chreatns,  a  person  named  by  Suetonius  (Ciatid. 
25)  as  having  incited  a  sedition  among  the  Jews  at 
Rome,  which  led  to  their  expulsion  ftom  the  city 
(corop.  Acts  zviii,  2).    Comp.  Fulvia.     There  have 
been  two  different  opinions  as  to  whom  Suetonius 
meant  by  Ckrtstua  (see  KuinM,  ad  Ad,  id.  loc.); 
whetiier  some  Hellenist,  who  had  excited  political  dis- 
turbances (as  Heyer  and  De  Wette  suppose ;  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  8U  Paulf  i,  886),  the  name  Chres- 
tos  (6r.  xP^roCt  vsefut)  frequently  occurring  as  borne 
by  manumitted  slaves ;  or  whether,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  (lipsius  on  Tadt.  ArmaL  xv,  44 ;  Gro- 
tius,  <m  Acts,  xviii,  2 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Train-' 
ing^  ii,  231),  Suetonius  does  not  refer  to  some  actual 
dissension  between  Jews  ahd  Christians,  but  confounds 
the  name  C^riH,  which  was  most  unusual  as  a  proper 
name,  with  the  much  more  frequent  appellation  of 
Cknttui  (see  Tertullian,  Apol,  8;  Lactantius,  InstiL 
iv,  7,  5;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Chritdunity^  i,  480).     Oro- 
sius  {Hist,  vii,  6)  places  C3audius*s  edict  of  banbhment 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (i.  e.  A.D.  49  or  50),  and 
he  refers  to  Josephus,  who,  however,  says  nothing 
about  the  matter.     In  King  Alfr^*s  Anglo-Saxon 
verrion  of  Oromu,  however,  &is  reference  to  Josephus 
does  not  occur ;  the  register  simply  connects  the  ex- 
pulsion with  a  fiimine :  "  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment there  was  a  great  fiimine  in  Rome,  and  Clau- 
dhis  ordered  all  the  Jews  that  were  therein  to  be  driven 
out"  (Bosworth's  Orotius,  p.  119  of  the  Saxon  and  179 
of  the  trans.    See  this  statement  of  Orosius  comment- 
ed on  by  Scaliger,  Ammadv.  on  Euseb.  Ckron,  p.  192). 
On  the  contrary,  Pearson  {Ann.  PauUn.)  and  Yogel 
(in  Gabler's  Journal),  without,  however,  giving  deci- 
sive grounds  for  their  opinion,  suppose  Claudius's 
twelfth  year  (i.  e.  A.D.  62)  to  be  the  more  likely  one. 
With  Anger  {De  temponm  rcttione  in  Act.  Apost.  p.  118), 
one  might,  on  negative  grounds,  assert  that,  so  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome  with  Claudius,  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published ;  i.  e.  previous 
to  the  year  A.D.  49.     Dr.  Burton,  however  {On  the 
Chronology  oftkeActSy^.  26),  puts  the  date  of  the  edict 
Bome  time  between  A.D.  41  and  46,  supporting  his 
opinion  by  the  fact  "that  no  mention  is  made  of  Clao- 
dio8*8  decree  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  which  have 
come  down  to  ns ;  and  that,  since  the  lost  books  of  the 
A^mals  occupy  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
^ns,  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  mentioned  this  decree 
in  one  of  those  books.'*    The  year  referred  to  in  Acts 
.  x^  2,  is  A.D.  49.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Claudius. 

Chrism  (from  xp^trfm^  oil,  unction),  consecrated  oil, 
used  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches  in  the  rites 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Utage.-^In  the  N.  T.  the  word  is 
^tted  metaphorically  for  the  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  e.  g. 
Mn  xi,  20,  Te  have  an  unction  {xpiopui)from  the  Hdy 
Om.  The  actual  use  ofon  in  Christian  rites  is  ascribed 
Vy  Basil  (and  some  Romanist  writers  follow  him)  to 
the  apostles,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this.  It  is 
PfobaUe  that  the  name  Christian  {anointed)  itself  gave 
^^  St  an  early  period,  to  the  anointing  of  heathens 
J^e  or  at  their  baptisuL  Unction  is  mentioned  by 
Tertolliiia,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Apostolical 
^wwtitotioni;  and  in  the  fonrtii  century  it  seems  to 
be  found  m  gaiend  use  throughout  the  Church.    From 


T«rtallian*8  time  (A.D.  220)  onward  we  find  mentfon 
of  a  double  anointing  at  baptism,  one  before,  the  other 
after.  The  latter  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
yfiiiriJM.  The  first  (IXoiov)  was  preparatory,  and  took 
place  bnmediately  after  exorcism  and  the  signature  of 
the  cross.  Of  the  design  oi  chrism,  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem {Cateche$.  Myttag.  2)  says,  *'Men  were  anomted 
from  head  to  foot  with  this  consecrated  oil,  and  this 
made  them  partakers  of  the  true  olive-tree,  ^esus 
Christ  For  they,  being  cut  out  of  a  wild  olive-tree, 
and  ingrafted  into  a  good  olive-tree,  were  made  par- 
takers of  the  fatness  of  the  good  olive-tree. ' '  Ambrose 
{De  Sacrament,  lib.  i,  c.  2)  compares  it  to  the  anointing 
of  the  wrestlers  before  the  combat:  *■*■  Thou  earnest  to 
the  font  and  wast  anointed  as  a  champion  of  Christ,  to 
fight  the  fight  of  this  world."  A  distinction  between 
the  two  anointhngs  is  made.  '*  Men  were  first  anoint- 
ed with  the  ancient  oil,  that  they  may  be  Christ's ; 
that  is,  the  anointed  of  (}od ;  but  they  were  anointed 
witii  the  precious  ointment  after  baptism  in  remem- 
brance of  him  who  reputed  the  anointing  of  himself 
with  ointment  to  be  his  burial"  (Justin  Mart  Beapona. 
ad  Orthodox.  qn.isr).  The  ApoitoL  Constitutions  mtike 
the  same  distinction  (bk.  voi,  ch.  22).  Cbrysostom 
says,  "Every  person,  before  he  was  baptized,  was 
anointed  as  wrestlers  entering  the  field ;  and  this  not 
as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  of  old,  only  on  the 
head,  or  right  hand,  or  ear,  but  all  over  his  body,  be- 
cause he  came  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  exercise 
himself  in  a  fight  or  combat"  {Horn,  tn  in  Coloss.), 

2.  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches.-— {1)  At  bap- 
tism the  catechumen  is  anointed  with  '*holy  oil"  on 
the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders,  by  the  priest, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  after  the  baptism,  the 
chrism  is  applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  the 
person  baptized  may  know  "that  he  is  called  a  Chris- 
tian from  Christ,  as  Christ  is  so  called  from  chrism" 
{Catechism  of  Trent,  p.  186,  186,  Bait  ed.).  (2)  In 
confirmation,  the  chrism  (made  of  olive  oil  and  balsam, 
and  consecrated  by  the  bishop)  constitutes  the  matter 
of  the  sacrameqt,  a  doctrine  resting  ultimately  upon 
the  forged  decretals  (q.  v.),  and  is  applied  to  the  fore- 
head of  the  person  confirmed  {Catechism  of  Trent,  p. 
141  sq.).  (8)  In  extreme  unction,  olive  oil  alone  can 
be  used  (without  balsam),  and  it  is  applied  to  the  or- 
gans of  the  five  senses,  and  also  to  the  loins  and  feet 

The  Greek  Church  agrees  with  the  Roman  as  to  the 
q)iritual  value  of  chrism,  but  there  are  some  difiRsr- 
ences  of  usage.  Both  require  that  the  chrism  shall  be 
consecrated ;  but  every  bishop  ha$t  the  right  to  conse- 
crate it  m  the  Roman  Church,  while  the  Greek  con- 
fines this  power  to  the  patriarchs.  The  Greek  Church, 
however,  uses  a  chrism  compounded  of  some  forty  in- 
gredients, besides  oil  (see  list  of  them  in  Siegel,  i,  897). 
See  CoNFiBMATioK ;  ExTBiaf  E  Unctiok. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  chrism  is  not  used. — 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eodes.  bk.  xi,  ch.  9, 10;  Siegel,  AUer^ 
thOmer,  i,  896  sq. ;  ElUott,  Delineation  of  Bomanism, 
bk.  ii,  ch.  2, 8 ;  Burnet,  On  the  Articles,  art.  xxv. 

Chrlsome  {chrismeUe).  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
priest  puts  on  the  baptized  person  after  the  Chrism 
a  white  robe,  saying,  "Receive  this  white  garment, 
which  mayest  thou  carry  unstained,  etc."  In  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  a  white  kerchief  is  given  instead  of  the 
garment,  with  the  same  words. 

By  a  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.D.  736,  the  chrisomes,  after  having  served  the 
purposes  of  baptism,  were  to  be  made  use  of  only  for 
the  making  or  mending  of  surplices,  etc.,  or  for  the 
wrapping  of  chalices.  A  "  chrisome  child,  '^in  old  Eng- 
lish usage,  was  a  child  in  its  chrisome  cloth.  Thus 
Jeremy  Taylor :  "  This  day  is  mine  and  yours,  but  ye 
know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow;  and  every 
morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  behind  it 
an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  undis- 
cemed  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrisome 
child  to  smile*'  {Hp^  Dgung^  chap,  i,  sec  2). 
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The  first  Common  Prajer-book  of  King  Edward  or- 
ders that  the  woman  shall  ofler  the  chrbome  when  she 
comes  to  be  churched ;  bat,  if  the  child  happens  to  die 
before  her  churching,  she  was  excused  fh>m  oflbring 
it ;  and  it  was  customary  to  use  it  as  a  shroud,  and  to 
wrap  the  child  in  it  when  it  was  buried.  Hence,  by 
an  abuse  of  words,  the  term  is  now  used  in  England 
not  to  denote  children  who  di^  between  the  time  of 
their  baptism  and  the  churching  of  the  mother,  but  to 
denote  children  who  die  before  they  are  baptized,  and 
so  are  incapable  of  Christian  buriaL — Catechigm  of 
Trent  (Bait,  ed.),  p.  186 ;  Hook,  Chur<^  Dictionary^  s. 
y. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^  878. 

Christ  (XpiarSci  anomted,  a  Greek  translation  of 
the  Heb.  n*^ip^,  Mestiah^  and  so  used  in  the  Sept.), 
the  official  title  of  our  Saviour  (occurring  first  in  2 
Esdr.  Tii,  29,  and  constantly  in  the  New  Test.),  as  hav- 
ing been  consecrated  to  his  redemptive  work  by  the 
baptism  at  Jordan,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
his  plenary  unction,  as  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king 
of  his  people.  See  Christ,  Offices  of  ;  Messiah. 
It  thus  also  distinguishes  the  individual  Jesus  (q.  v.), 
wliicb  is  his  human  appellation,  fh>m  others  of  the 
same  name ;  while  his  relations  to  the  Grodhead  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  "the  Word"  or  Logos  (q.  v.), 
Christ  therefore  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper 
name,  but  a  designation  of  office.  "Jesus  Christ,"  or 
rather  "  Jesus  this  Christ,"  is  a  mode  of  expression  of 
the  same  kind  as  "John  the  Baptist,"  or  Bapttzer. 
In  consequence  of  not  adverting  to  this,  the  import  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  is  misapprehended,  e.  g.  ! 
Acts  xvii,  8 ;  xviii,  5 ;  Matt  xxii,  42.  Butnhe  word, 
though  an  appellative,  intended  to  denote  a  particular 
official  character,  came  to  be  used  as  a  strictly  personal 
designation  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Even  the  term  Mes-  I 
siah  towards  the  close  of  the  0.  T.  came  to  be  used  of 
the  expected  Redeemer  much  as  a  proper  name  (with-  | 
out  the  article  prefixed) ;  and  XpuTTog  is  often  sim- 
ilarly used  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Luke  ii,  11 ;  John  iv,  25 ; 
especially  by  Christ  himself,  John  xvii,  8).  But  as  it 
was  not  settled  in  men's  minds,  when  Jesus  first  ap- 
peared, that  he  was  really  Messiah,  we  usually  find 
the  article  prefixed  to  Xpurrog  **  until  after  the  resur- 
rection, when  all  doubt  vanished  from  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  So,  while  in  the  Gospels  the  name  is  rare- 
ly found  without  the  article,  it  is  almost  as  rarely 
found  with  the  article  in  the  Epistles"  (Fairbaim, 
Hermeneutical  Manual,  p.  286). 

1.  History  of  the  Title.^1.)  UnctioH,  from  a  very 
early  age,  seems  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  conse- 
cration, or  setting  apart  to  a  particular,  and  especially  [ 
to  a  religious  purpose.     Thus  Jacob  is  said  to  have 
anointed  the  pillar  of  stone,  which  he  erected  and  set 
apart  as  a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at 
Beth-el  ((Jen.  xxviii,  18 ;  xxxi,  18 ;  xxxv,  14).     Un-  ' 
der  the  Old-Testament  economy  high-priests  and  kings 
were  regularly  set  apart  to  their  offices,  both  of  which  ' 
were,  strictly  speaking,  sacred  ones,  by  the  ceremony 
of  anointing,  and  the  prophets  were  occasionally  des- 
ignated by  the  same  rite.     This  rite  seems  to  have 
t>een  intended  as  a  public  intimation  of  a  divine  ap- 
pointment to  office.     Thus  Saul  is  termed  "  the  Lord's 
anointed"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  6);  David,  "the  anointed  of  j 
the  God  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  1) ;  and  Zedekiah, 
"  the  anomted  of  the  Lord"  (Lanu  iv,  20).     The  high- 
priest  is  called  "  the  anointed  priest"  (Lev.  iv,  8).    See 
Anointino.  ' 

(2.)  From  the  origin  and  design  of  the  rite,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  term  should  have  been  applied,  in  { 
a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  to  persons  set  apart 
by  God  for  important  purposes,  though  not  actually  ! 
anointed.  Thus  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia,  is  termed 
"the  Lord's  anointed"  (Isa.  xlv,  1) ;  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, when  sojourning  in  Canaan,  are  termed  "God's 
anointed  ones"  (Psa.  cv,  15) ;  and  the  Israelitish  peo- 
-'-  -^ceive  the  same  appellation  from  the  prophet  Ha- 


bakkuk  (iU,  IS).  It  is  probably  with  reference  to  this 
use  of  the  expression  that  Moses  is  said  by  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  have  *'  counted  the  re- 
proach of  Christ"  (Heb.  xi,  26),  rov  Xpurrov  (Xaov), 
the  same  class  who  in  the  parallel  clause  are  termed 
the  "people  of  God,"  "greater  riches  than  the  trots- 
ures  of  E^ypt" 

(8.)  In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appella- 
tion given  to  an  illustrious  pereonage,  who,  under  vari- 
ous designations,  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  destined  to  ap- 
pear in  a  distant  age  as  a  great  deliverer,  a.  The  royal 
prophet  David  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  qtoke 
of  the  Great  Deliverer  under  this  appellation.  He  rep- 
resents the  heathen  (the  Gentile  nations)  raging,  and 
the  people  (the  Jewish  people)  imagining  a  vain  thing 
"  against  Jehovah,  and  against  his  Anomted"  (Psa.  ii, 
2).  He  says,  "  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
Anointed'  (Psa.  xx,  6).  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity,"  says  he,  addressing  himself 
to  *'  Him  who  was  to  oome,"  "  therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows"  (Psa.  xlv,  7).  In  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  Great  Deliverer  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
Anointed  One"  by  David,  he  is  plainly  viewed  as  sus- 
taining the  character  of  a  king. 

5.  The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation  "  tiie 
Anointed  One"  with  reference  to  the  promised  deliv- 
erer, but  when  he  does  so,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  proph- 
et or  great  teacher.  He  introduces  him  as  saying, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  God  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  bro- 
ken-hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  who  are  bound ;  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God ;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn," 
etc.  (Isa.  Ixi,  1,  etc.). 

e.  Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who  uses 
the  appellation  "  the  Anointed  One"  in  reference  to  the 
Great  Deliverer,  and  he  plainly  represents  him  as  not 
only  a  prince,  but  also  a  high-priest,  an  expiator  of 
guilt  "  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  peo- 
ple and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  punish  the  transgression, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliati<m 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to 
onoln/the  most  holy.  Know  therefore  and  understand 
that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  re- 
store Jerusalem  unto  Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven 
weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks ;  the  city  shall 
be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times; 
and  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be 
cut  off,  but  not  for  himself"  (Dan.  ix,  24-26).  See 
SEVE!fTY  Weeks. 

(4.)  During  the  period  which  elapsed  ftfmi  the  dose 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of  Jesus  no  ai^el- 
lation  of  the  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have  been  so 
common  as  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One,  and  this  is 
still  the  name  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  ordinarily 
employ  when  speaking  of  him  whom  they  still  look 
for  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  restore  them  to  man 
than  their  former  honors. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  term  equiva- 
lent to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  apart ;  and  as  the  rec- 
ord of  divine  revelation  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
The  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  the  Great  Deliverer  called  The. 
Messiah,  or  Anointed  One,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
he  is  termed  The  Man,  The  Son  of  Man.    See  Akohit- 

ED. 

2.  The  import  of  this  designation  as  given  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended. 

(1.)  No  attentive  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  can 
help  noticing  that  in  ever}*  part  of  the  prophecies  there 
is  ever  and  anon  presented  to  our  view  an  iUustrioos 
personage  destined  to  appear  at  some  future  distant 
period,  and,  however  varied  may  be  the  figurative  rep- 
resentations given  of  him,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
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entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individiud.  ThiiB 
the  Messiah  is  the  same  person  as  "the  seed  of  the 
woman"  who  was  to  **  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent" 
(Gen.  iii,  15) ;  "the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  idl  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xxii, 
18) ;  the  great  "prophet  to  be  raised  ap  like  onto  Mo- 
ses," whom  all  were  to  be  required  to  hear  and  obey 
(Dent,  xviii,  15) ;  the  "  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek ;"  "  the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  which 
should  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  to  which  the 
Gentiles  should  seek"  (Isa.  xi,  1, 10) ;  the  virgin's  son, 
whose  name  was  to  be  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii,  14) ;  "  the 
Ivanch  of  Jehovah"  (Isa.  iv,  2);  "the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant"  (MaL  iil,  1);  "the  Lord  of  the  Temple," 
etc,  etc.  (ib.).  When  we  say,  then,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  '*This  is  He  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write"  (John  i,  45) ; 
and  all  that  they  say  of  Him  is  true  of  Jesus. 

The  snm  of  this  prophetic  testimony  respecting  him 
IS  that  he  should  belong  to  the  very  highest  order  of 
being,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah  being  repre- 
sented as  rightf^y  belonging  to  him ;  that  "his  go- 
ings forth  have  been  ftom  old,  from  everlasting"  (Mic. 
V,  2);  that  his  appropriate  appellations  should  be 
"Wonderful,  ConnseUor,  the  Mighty  God"  (Isa.  ix, 
0) ;  that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become 
"  a  child  bom"  of  the  Israelitish  nation  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  (Gen.  xMx,  10),  of  the  family  of  David  (Isa.  xi, 
1) ;  that  the  object  of  his  appearance  should  be  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  both  J^s  and  Gentiles  (Isa. 
xlix,  6) ;  that  he  should  be  **  despised  and  rejected" 
of  his  coontrymen ;  that  he  should  be  "  cut  off,  but  not 
ibr  hhnself ;"  that  he  should  be  "wounded  for  men's 
transgressions,  bruised  for  their  iniquities,  and  under- 
go the  chastisement  of  their  peace;"  that  "by  his 
stripes  men  should  be  healed;"  that  "the  Lord  should 
lay  on  him  the  iniquity"  of  men;  that  "exaction 
should  be  made  and  he  should  answer  it ;"  that  he 
should  "  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;"  that  after 
these  snfferings  he  should  be  "exalted  and  extolled, 
and  made  very  high;"  that  he  should  "see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  his  knowl- 
edge justify  many"  (Isa.  Iii,  pasaim) ;  that  Jehovah 
should  say  to  him,  "  Sit  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool"  (Psa.  ex,  1);  that  he 
should  be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and 
that  to  him  should  be  given  "dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  aU  people,  and  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him — an  everlasting  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away— «  kingdom  that  shall  not 
be  destroyed"  (Dan.  vii,  18, 14).  All  thU  is  implied 
in  saying  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  In  the  plainer  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ"  is  equiv- 
alent to  Jesus  is  ^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim. 
iii,  16)-^the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his 
obedience,  and  suflerings,  and  death  in  the  room  of  the 
guUty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them,  and  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself,  that  he  may  give  eter- 
nal life  to  all  coming  to  the  Father  through  him. 

(2.)  While  the  statement  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ"  is 
thus  materially  equivalent  to  the  statement  "  all  that 
is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,"  it  brings  more  directiy  be- 
fore our  mind  those  truths  respecting  him  which  the 
appellation  "the  Anointed  One"  naturally  suggests. 
He  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great 
revealer  of  divine  truth ;  the  only  expiator  of  human 
guilt,  and  reconciler  of  man  to  God ;  tiie  supreme  and 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings,  con- 
Bcienoes,  and  affections  of  men.  In  his  person,  and 
work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  providence,  he  un- 
folds the  truth  with  respect  to  the  divine  character  and 
win,  and  so  conveys  it  into  the  mind  as  to  make  it  the 
effectual  means  of  conforming  man*s  will  to  God's  will,  i 
man's  character  to  God's  character.  He  has  by  his 
spotless,  all- perfect  obedience,  amid  the  severest  suf- 
iisrings,  "obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the ; 


cross,"  so  illustrated  the  excellence  of  the  divine  law, 
and  the  wickedness  and  danger  of  violating  it,  as  to 
make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  "  the  just  God"  to  "  jus- 
tify the  ungodly,"  thus  propitiating  the  offended  maj- 
esty of  heaven ;  while  the  manffestation  of  the  divine 
love  in  appointing  and  accepting  this  atonement,  when 
apprehended  by  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  becomes  the  effectual  means  of  reconciling 
man  to  God  and  to  his  law,  "transforming  him  by  the 
renewing  of  liis  mind."  And  now,  possessed  of  "  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,"  "all  power  over  all 
flesh, "  "  He  is  Lord  of  all."  All  external  events  and 
all  spiritual  influences  are  equally  under  his  control, 
and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  authori^  in  carrying  into 
full  effect  the  great  purposes  which  his  revelations  as 
a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  as  a  high- 
priest,  were  intended  to  accomplish.  See  Chbist, 
Offices  of. 

(8.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the  Chbist 
is  not  yet  brought  out.  It  indicates  that  He  to  whom 
it  belongs  is  the  anoinied  prophet,  priest,  and  king — 
not  that  he  was  anointed  by  materLEd  oil,  but  that  he 
was  divinely  appohUed^  quaiffied,  cotninunonedj  and  cuf^ 
credited  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men.  These  are  the  ideas 
which  the  term  anointed  seems  specially  intended  to 
convey,  a.  Jesus  was  divinely  appointed  to  the  offices 
he  filled.  He  did  not  assume  them,  *^he  was  called  of 
God  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v,  4),  "  Behold  mine  Elect, 
in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."  b.  He  wa^  divinely 
quaiffied:  "  God  gave  to  him  the  Sphrit  not  by  meas- 
ure." "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,"  etc. 
(Isa.  xi,  2-4).  e.  He  was  divinely  commUsioned:  "The 
Father  sent  him."  Jehovah  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art 
my  servant,  in  thee  will  I  be  glorified,"  etc.  (Isa. 
xlix,  6).  "Behold,"  says  Jehovah,  "I  have  given 
Him  for  a  witness  to  the  people— a  leader  and  com- 
mander to  the  people."  <f.  He  is  divinely  accredited: 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  says  the  apostle  Peter,  was  "a 
man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  you"  (Acts  ii,  22).  "  The  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,"  says  Jesus  himself,  "hath  borne  witness  of  me" 
(John  V,  87).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  as  well  as  by  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed b}'  that  divine  power  which  was  equally  his 
and  his  Father's.  Such  is  the  import  of  th^  appella- 
tion Ckriet. 

8.  If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended, 
there  will  be  littie  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfiictory 
answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
posed—when did  Jesus  become  Christ?  when  was  he 
anointed  of  God  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  expression 
is  a  figurative  or  analogical  one,  and  therefore  we  need 
not  wonder  that  its  references  are  varying.  The  cgi>- 
poiniment  of  the  Saviour,  like  all  the  other  divine  pur- 
poses, was  of  course  from  eternity:  he  "was  set  up 
from  everlasting"  (Prov.  viii,  28);  he  "was  foreor- 
dained before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (1  Pet.  i, 
20).  His  qualifications,  such  of  them  as  were  confer- 
red, were  bestowed  m  or  during  his  incarnation,  when 
"God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power**  (Acts  x,  88).  His  commission  may  be  consid- 
ered as  given  him  when  called  to  enter  on  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  Ifele  himself,  after  quoting  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  the  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
which  his  unction  to  the  prophetical  office  is  predicted, 
declared,  "  7%w  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears."  And  in  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as 
the  reward  of  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  in- 
iquity, "  anouited  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
his  feUows"  (Psa.  xiv,  7),  L  e.  conferred  on  him  a  re- 
gal power,  fruitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and  others, 
fiir  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had  ever  possessed, 
making  him,  as  the  apostle  Peter  expresses  it,  "  both 
Lord  and  Christ"  (Acts  ii,  86).  As  to  his  being  ae- 
credited^  every  miiacnlous  event  performed  in  refer- 
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eaoe  to  him  or  hy  him  may  be  viewttd  as  indaded  in 
thia  spades  of  anointiiig,  espedally  the  risible  descent 
of  Uie  Spirit  on  him  in  his  baptism. 

4.  These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
the  appellation  "  the  Christ,"  show  ns  how  we  are  to 
understand  the  statement  of  tlie  apostle  John.  **  Who- 
sosTer  believes  that  Jesos  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God" 
(1  John  V,  1),  i.  e.  is  **  a  chUd  of  Ood,"  "  bom  again," 
**  a  new  creature ;"  and  the  similar  declaration  of  the 
apostlePaol,  "No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  tlie  Lord," 
i.  e.  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  *'  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(1  Cor.  xii,  8).  It  is  plain  that  the  propodtion,  "Jesus 
is  the  Christ,"  when  understood  in  the  latitude  of 
meaning  which  we  have  shown  bdongs  to  it,  contains 
a  complete  summary  of  the  trath  reep^sting  the  divine 
method  of  salvation.  To  believe  that  proposition,  right- 
ly understood,  is  to  believe  the  Gospd— the  saving 
troth,  by  the  fidth  of  which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  fiuth 
of  which  only  a  man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation 
or  formed  to  the  character  of  a  chfld  of  God;  and 
tliough  a  man  may,  without  divine  influence,  be  brought 
to  aclmowledge  that  "Jesus  is  the  Lrad,"  "Messiah 
the  Prince,"  and  even  firmly  to  believe  tliat  these  words 
embody  a  truth,  yet  no  man  can  be  brought  really  to 
believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  truth  con- 
tained in  these  words,  as  we  have  attempted  to  unfold 
it,  without  a  peculiar  divine  influence.  That  Jesus  is 
tlie  great  comer  (o  Ipx^fuvoct  6  iX^iuv)  is  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  the  fkith  of  which  constitutes  a  Chris- 
tian, the  one  thing  (r6  tv)  to  which  the  Spirit,  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  blood  unite  in  bearing  witness  (1  John  v, 
6-9).->Holmes,  in  Kitto's  CycUtpcBdiOy  s.  v.  Jesus  Christ, 
fh>m  which  this  article  is  taken,  with  modifications. 
See  Jesus. 

CHRIST.  ASCENSION  OF.     See  Asceksiok. 

CHRIST,  CRUCIFIXION  OF.   See  Crucipixioh. 

CHRIST,  DEATH  OF.    See  Cbucipixioii  ;  Jb- 

8U8. 

CHRIST,  DIVINITY  OF.    See  Chbistoloot; 
Imoabnatioii. 
CHRIST,  HUMANITY  OF.    See  Christolooy  ; 

iHOARIIATIOlf. 

CHRIST,  IMAGES  AND  PORTRAITS  OF.  The 
Gospels  contain  no  notice  whatever  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  which 
refer  to  his  person  (Isa.  lii,  14;  IMi,  2)  seem  almost  like 
premonitory  warnings  against  any  worship  of  Christ 
**  after  the  fiesh."  The  Apostolical  Fathers  are  as  si 
lent  on  this  subject  as  the  Scriptures  are.  "  Either 
the  Church  was  too  spiritual  to  desire  such  descriptions, 
or  its  leaders  were  too  fidthfhl  to  invent  them."  So 
completely,  indeed,  had  all  tradition  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ  died  out,  that,  as  early  as  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  deatli,  a  long  controversy  arose  as 
to  whether  he  was  in  form  and  features  as  described  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (lii,  14;  liii,  2),  without  comeliness 
and  beauty.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertnllian,  and  Cyril  took 
the  ground  that  Christ  was  phydcally  uncomely ;  Cyril 
even  declares  that  Christ  was  the  "  ugliest  of  the  sons 
of  men."  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  the  later  ikthers 
generally,  declared  him  to  have  been  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  mankind  (Didron,  Christian  leonograpkjf,  i,  268). 
The  spurious  letter  of  Lentalus  to  the  Roman  senate, 
describing  Christ  as  a  man  of  nAle  appearance,  with 
curled  hair  parted  in  front,  and  falUng,  dark  and  Klossy, 
over  his  shoulders,  with  a  smooth,  high  forehead,  a 
strong,  reddish,  and  irregular  beard,  dated  probably 
also  from  the  third  century,  but  has  been  known,  in  ite 
present  form,  only  rince  the  eleventh.    Se^LsifTULUs. 

When  persecution  arose,  the  eariy  Christians  felt 
soon  the  need  of  some  visible  sign  of  their  fidth.  The 
earliest  adopted  was  the^  (q.  v.).  Afterwards  the 
figures  under  which  Christ  presented  himself  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  vine,  the  Lamb  (of  God  which 
teketh  away  the  dns  of  the  world),  and,  above  all,  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  (q.  v.)  carrying  a  lamb  on  his 
shoulders,  were  introduced  into  the  paintings  and 


sculptufsi  of  the  CataoQSttbe  of  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Syracuse.  The  so-called  monogtam  of  Christ,  vis. 
^  (for  Xp,  the  two  first  letters  of  the  name  Xpurr6c), 
with  or  without  the  letters  A,  Q  (the  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga of  the  Apocalypse),  appears  about  the  time  of  Cqd- 
stantine  (f  887).  See  Chbut,  Monoobam  op;  Ai^ 
pha;  Aohus  Dei. 

Again,  the  best  class  of  pagan  thinkers  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  even  before  the  official  adoption  of  Cfari>> 
tianity,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  complicatSow 
of  polytheism,  and  were  seeking  for  a  simpler  fiutiL 
Perhaps  the  mystery  of  the  unity  of  tlie  Godhead, 
which  had  been  celebrated  through  nearly  all  formi 
of  paganism  in  secret  rites,  had  l>eoome  the  common 
property  of  educated  minds.  Egyptian  mythology, 
wiUi  the  SMfi  as  ite  great  centre,  had  also  made  its  im- 
press on  the  Roman  mind.  And  thus,  towards  tlie 
later  periods  of  the  supremacy  of  paganism  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Apotto,  as  the  deity  of  the  sun,  had  as- 
sumed the  chief  place  in  heathen  worship.  As  indi- 
cating that  Christ  was  the  true  "light  of  the  world,*' 
the  "  Sun  of  righteousness" — the  most  fiivorite  figure 
used  in  speaking  of  the  Saviour  in  the  early  centuries 
— ^this  very  figure  of  Apollo  was  often  introduced  as 
indicating  Christ  (hphettt  was  also  often  thus  intro- 
duced, as  indicating  that  Christ  is  the  true  charmer  of 
the  evn  passions  of  the  human  heart— indicated  by  the 
beasts  that  quietly  listened  to  his  music,  and  the  true 
ruler  of  the  powers  o^natuie — indicated  by  the  trees 
and  other  plants  bowing  to  his  music 

The  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  usually  a  beard- 
less youth  not  over  twenty  years  of  age,  with  lon^ 
curly  hair  and  a  Joyful  countenance,  gave  the  most 
usual  tjrpe  of  the  personal  figure  of  Christ,  when  rep- 
resented on  the  sarcophagi  and  in  some  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  Catacombs.  Many  of  these  sarcophagi  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran.  One  of  the  most  in^ 
tereeting  of  these  youthful  figures  of  the  Saviour  hi 
sculptured  monuments  is  that  in  the  tomb  of  Juniu 
Bassus  (A.D.  859),  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome, 
in  which  Christ  is  represented  disputing  with  the  doe- 
ton.  This  tjrpe  of  the  Saviour  as  a  youth  appeared 
again  in  some  manuscripts,  and  in  other  paintings  of 
the  eariy  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Quite  a  diflbrent  type,  however,  predominated  at  a 
later  period  in  all  Christian  art  through  the  entire 
Middle  Ages.  The  first  example  of  it  occun  in  a  tab- 
let of  ivory  now  in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  second, 
and  by  &r  the  better  example  of  this  type,  is  a  pahit- 
ing  in  a  chapel  in  the  catacombs  of  CallistnB.  It  is 
considered  by  recent  Roman  arehcologisto  to  be  of  the 
second  century,  but  this  is  not  at  all  probable.  It 
represente  the  Saviour  as  about  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  with  a  somewhat  elongated  oval  foce,  beaided, 
with  a  grave  and  somewhat  melancholy,  but  still  sweet 
and  benign  expression  of  iigured  innocence.  The  fea- 
tures are  not  to  be  recognised  as  distinctivdy  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Jewish,  but  they  are  highly  ideal.  The 
brow  is  high ;  the  beard  is  sparse,  somewhat  pointed, 
and  of  a  reddish  hue;  the  hair  paiis  in  the  ntiddle,  and 
flows  in  abundant  curling  masses  over  the  shoulders. 
Of  the  many  varieties  of  representations  of  Christ,  of 
which  Augustine  speaks  as  existing  in  his  day,  tliit 
type  soon  gained  Uie  predominance  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  it  has  held  its  place  till  modem  timet.  In 
the  mosaics  of  the  Basilicas  and  the  Bysantine  church- 
es, in  Rome,  Constontinople,  and  Ravenna,  it  gained 
an  inexpressible  grandeur,  which  was  not  entirely  loft 
during  the  decadence  of  the  so-called  Byzantine  period 
of  painting  (A.  D.  600-1000).  Almost  its  original  pow- 
er  was  renewed  under  the  hand  of  Giotto.  It  finally 
reached  its  highest  development  in  Christ  as  the  Re- 
deemer in  Leonardo's  Last  Supper,  and  in  Christ  tbs 
Judge  in  Michael  Angelo*s  Last  Judgment. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  birth,  infimcy,  and  early  child- 
hood of  the  Saviour,  attempto  have  usually  been  made 
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to  infkim  into  his  face  indicationB  of  the  divinity  of  his 
nature.  Tlds  reached  its  climax  in  the  miniatoies  of 
some  Grecian  manuscripts,  in  the  paintings  of  tlie  pre- 
Bapliaelites,  and  especially  in  the  Christ  of  the  Sistine 
Itadonna  (at  Dresden).  Later  in  life,  even  Raphael 
painted  the  yontliAil  Christ  as  merely  a  blooming  or 
laughing  child.  Other  Italian  painters,  in  the  deca- 
dence of  morals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, painted  portraits  of  beantifU  children  in  the 
arms  of  their  mistresses  as  madonnas.  Some  Flemish 
and  Dutch  painters  imagined  scenes  in  which  Christ, 
as  a  dutiful  child  obedient  to  the  law,  was  helping  his 
mother  in  such  homely  duties  as  hanging  out  clothes 
which  she  was  washing,  or  as  helping  his  ikiher  in  his 
labors  as  carpenter. 

When  represented  as  disputing  with  the  doctors,  he 
is  usually  placed  on  a  seat  above  the  other  figures, 
with  his  feet  on  a  stool,  as  symbol  of  his  high  position 
and  authority. 

In  whatever  scene  of  his  life  he  appeared,  he  is  often 
represented,  after  the  time  of  Constandne,  with  a  nim- 
bus (q.  V.)  around  his  head,  as  a  symbol  of  his  heav- 
enly nature  and  origin,  itis  often  also  included  a 
croeS)  or  the  monogram  ]^.  He  is  usually  represent- 
ed larger  than  the  sunounding  figures.  As  indicating 
his  authority  and  power,  the  Saviour  is  often  repre- 
sented with  a  g^obe— the  universe— under  his  feet ;  or 
as  sitting  on  the  c^obe,  or  the  rainboir*  or  with  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  especially  while  performfaig  miracles. 
The  Saviour  was  usually  represented  in  the  early  works 
as  wearing  a  tunic,  over  which  was  thrown  the  jxitftum 
of  the  ancients.  The  tunic  often  had  two  bands  of 
purpto  or  of  gold  on  the  breast,  and,  like  the  pallium, 
it  was  of  white  cloth.  Sometimes  a  volume,  the  New 
Testament,  was  placed  in  his  hand,  or  he  was  placed 
between  two  cases  of  volumes,  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament. 

Besides  direct  scenes  firom  his  own  Ufe,  or  repxe- 
Bentations  indicating  his  holy  mission,  the  Saviour 
was,  during  the  first  centuries,  when  symbolism  was 
cairied  to  a  very  great  perfection,  sometimes  repre- 
aented  in  scenes  ftom  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the 
fiery  flunace  with  the  three  worthies,  with  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  and  in  the  place  of  Ibtes,  when  that 
patriarch  was  striking  the  rock. 

Besides  these  extant  representations  of  the  Saviour 
in  Christian  art,  we  know  that  the  Gnostics  had  what 
they  called  images  of  Christ  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  Raoul  Boehette  (Tgpea  de  PArt,  p.  9  sq.) 
says  that  the  cast  of  features  described  above  as  be- 
longing to  the  best  portraits  of  Christ  was  derived 
from  the  Gnoetie  artists.  Compare  also  Ireneus,  ado. 
Hmr.  i,  26,  §  6.  A  century  later,  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus  (A.D.  222-285)  placed  among  his  house- 
hold gods  figures  of  Abraham  and  Christ  beside  those 
of  the  heathen  deities. 

Images  of  Christ,  claimed  by  the  Bomanists  to  be 
of  miraculous  origin,  are  preserved  in  several  churches 
in  Italy  and  the  Orient.  Most  of  them  are  really  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  probably  dated  from  between 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  is  ascribed  to  these  images !  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  them  is  Hie  Veronica  (the  picture  known 
IS  the  Eece  Homo),  on  a  Hnen  cloth  which  a  woman 
named  Teronica  is  held  by  tradition  to  have  given  to 
Christ  whUe  bearing  his  cross  to  Calvary  to  wipe  Mb 
l»ow.  See  Ybrohioa.  On  the  cloth  is  the  face  of 
the  Saviour,  with  an  expression  of  great  grief,  and  the 
hrow  pierced  by  the  crown  of  thorns.  Another  is  that 
which  Ib  said  to  have  appeared  miraculously  when  St. 
Sylvester  was  consecrating  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lsteran,  and  which  was  fbrroeriy  preserved  above 
the  tribune  of  that  church.  Another  is  the  Abfforus 
picture,  a  portrait  without  colors,  which  a  baseless  tra- 
dition (of  the  tenth  century)  has  it  that  Christ  sent  to 
kfaig  Abgams  of  Edessa,  when  that  king  wi^ed  Christ 


to  oome  and  heal  him  of  a  sickness,  and  the  original 
of  which  picture  two  churches>-the  church  of  St.  Syl- 
vester in  Prata,  near  Bome,  and  a  church  at  Genoa^ 
profess  to  have.  SeeAnoARUS.  Another  is  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Borne.  There  aie  also  several  wooden  images  of  the 
infont  Saviour  said  to  have  been  carved  and  painted 
by  St.  Luke,  or  by  angels ! 

Pidntings  or  sculptures  of  the  crucifixion  [see  Crv- 
cmx]  are  usually  placed  over  the  altar  in  Bomish, 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Lutheran  churches.  In  some 
Protestant  churches,  other  than  the  Lutheran,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Saviour  is  often  introduced  in  paintings  of 
the  parables,  the  miracles,  and  other  Biblical  subjects, 
rendered  in  a  Protestant  sense.  See  Piper,  Jfyihologie 
ymd  SymboUk  der  d^rUtUcken  Kwut  (Weimar,  1847) ; 
Martigny,  DicUomudre  des  AfiHqmti$  CkriHennu  (Par. 
1865) ;  Boesi,  Roma  SoUerranea  (Bome,  1866) ;  also  the 
works  of  Aringhi,  Bottari,  Perret,  etc,  on  the  Cata^ 
combs;  GlQckselig,  Chrutus-Archteologie  (1868,  4to; 
reproduces  the  so-called  Edessa  picture  in  colors,  and 
gives  six  other  portraits);  Marangoni,  Idoria  deUa 
Cqppella  di  S.S,  di  Roma  (Bome,  1747);  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son,  Hittory  of  our  Lord  in  Art  (London,  1864,  2  vols. 
8yo);  Lecky,  Hittory  of  BaHonalim,  i,  221-267;  DI- 
dron,  CkrisHan  leonoyraphf  (Bohn's  ed.),  i,  242-296; 
LtmiB,  Bible,  Mi$$(d,  and  BremaryCEdhihAS5a,%v6lB. 
8vo),  i,  188  sq. ;  Schaff,  Cfutrek  Bittory,  iii,  UO.  See 
Catacombs  ;  Imaob-worship. 

CHBIST,  LIFE  OF.    See  Jesus. 

CHBIST,  MONOGBAM  OF.— In  the  Catacombs 
and  elsewhere  is  to  be  fbund  a  monogram  in  the  forms 
2B>  Pj  ^j  »?•»  composed  of  the  Greek  letters  X 
and  P,  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  Xpioro^,  Christ 
Sometimes  the  Greek  letters  a,  tu  (Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last)  are  combined  with  the  others, 
in  the  form  a^<i>t  or  suspended  by  chains  fh>m  the 
transverse  bar,  thus  im« .  The  precise  date  of  its  or- 
igin is  unknown ;  but  KiUen  (Ancient  Chaxh,  p.  817, 
note)  asserts  that  it  is  found  on  coins  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  cites  Aringhi  (Roma  Svbterranea^  ii,  567)  as  his 
authority.  But,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  monogram, 
it  came  into  new  prominence  and  wider  use  frt)m  the 
fict  that  Constantine  (A.D.  812)  applied  it  to  the  hea- 
then  military  standard.  See  Labarum.  It  is  called, 
therefore,  not  only  the  monogram  of  Christ,  but  some- 
times also  the  monogram  of  Constantine. — Schaff,  Ch, 
History,  il,  27 ;  Jamieson,  History  qf  our  Lord  in  Art, 
ii,  815 ;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Aniiquitis,  p.  414 ;  Perret, 
Lee  CaiaeomJbes  de  Rome,  iii,  96.     See  Catacombs. 

CHBIST,  OFFICES  OF  (as  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King). 

I.  Origin  and  History  of  tkie  Division. — Eusebius,  in 
his  Church  History  (i,  8),  and  also  in  his  Demonstratio 
EtfongeHca  (iv,  15),  is  the  first  who  appears  to  have 
considered  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  as  consist- 
ing in  the  three  ofiices.  The  division  became  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  Church,  and  it  is  still  usual ^  the 
Bussian  Church.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  has  not 
passed  so  generally  into  use,  although  Bellarmin  and 
many  others  allow  it.  Luther,  Mdancthon,  and  the 
other  early  Lutheran  theologians  do  not  use  the  dis- 
tinction. It  was  introduced  into  Lutheran  theology 
by  Gerhard  (q.  v.)  in  his  Loci  Theologici,  was  admit- 
ted by  Spener  into  his  Catechism,  and  remained  prev- 
alent among  Lutheran  theologians  until  the  time  of 
Emesti,  who  wrote  against  it  under  the  title  De  officio 
Chritti  triplid,  and  was  followed  by  Zacharis,  Do- 
derlein,  Knapp,  and  others  (see  Knapp,  Theology,  § 
107).  In  the  Beformed  Church  it  was  adopted  by  Cal- 
vin (Inst,  ii,  15),  was  admitted  into  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, and  was  generally  followed  by  the  dogmatic 
writers  of  the  Beformed  churches,  l)Oth  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England.  The  modem  theology  of  Grer- 
many  (as  the  works  of  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  Tho- 
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lack,  Nitzsch,  liebner,  Ebrard,  etc.)  genenlly  adhere 
to  it,  regarding  it  as  an  e$$ettUal,  and  not  merely  ac- 
cidental and  formal  division  of  the  mediatorial  work, 
at  the  only  one  which  ezhaoats  it.  It  is  uaed  by  many 
of  the  best  English  theologians.  We  give  here  a  mod- 
itication  of  Ebrard^s  article  on  the  topic  in  Herzog's 
Heal-Encyklopddie,  vi,  607  sq. 

II.  Biblical  View,— -The  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.  des- 
ignate the  Redeemer  as  the  perfect  and  model  proph' 
ftj  as  the  servant  of  God  to  whom  the  attributes  of 
prophecy,  priesthood,  and  royalty  alike  belonK ;  as  the 
Idt^tf  seed  of  David,  or  the  second,  perfect  David ; 
and  finally  as  the  priest4anff.  He,  moreover,  in  spir- 
it, calls  himself  in  the  Gospels,  "prophet,"  and  "son 
of  David.*'  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  only  true  and  eternal  high-priest.  This 
threefold  aspect  of  his  misswn  is  united  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Anointed  or  Mestiah;  for  as  Elisha  was  by 
Elijah  anointed  h  prophet  (1  Kings  six,  16),  so  was  the 
promised  ^  servant  of  God'*  to  be  anointed  by  the  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord ;  and  as  the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed 
(1  Sam.  X,  1 ;  xvi,  13;  1  Kings  1, 13 ;  xix,  15,  etc.),  so 
was  Christ  anointed  king  of  righteousness  (Heb.  i,  8, 
9).  And  as  it  was  ordained  by  the  law  that  ihe  A^ 
priest  should  be  anointed  to  his  office  (Exod.  xxHii, 
41 ;  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  80 ;  Lev.  iv,  3 ;  vi,  22 ;  vii,  86),  so 
Christ  was  made  high-priest  ''^not  after  the  law  qf  a 
carnal  commandmentj  hut  q/ter  ihe  power  of  a»  endlea 
life''  (Heb.  vii,  16).  The  conception  of  the  Messiah 
or  Anointed  thus  divides  itself  into  the  three  aspects 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

The  first  prophecy  bearing  on  the  subject  b  in  Deut. 
xviii,  15.  The  people,  aftnid  of  hearing  the  command- 
ments of  God,  sent  up  Moses  to  hear  them  (Exod.  xx, 
19 ;  Dent,  v,  27).  The  Lord  '  *  heard*'  the  people  (Deut 
V,  28),  and  promised  (as  they  had  sent  up  Moses  to 
hear  Him)  that  He  would  send  them  a  prophet  whom 
thejf  could  and  should  hear.  The  God  who  revealed 
his  law  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  so  that 
the  people  durst  not  approach  him,  would  siterwards 
approach  ihe  people  through  a  prophet.  On  Mount 
Sinai  the  people  bad  to  send  Moses  up  to  God,  and  God 
promised,  in  the  future,  to  send  down  a  prophet  to  the 
people.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  is  sketched  in  Its  dawning  outline. 

The  latter  part  of  Isaiah  (chapters  xl-lxvi)  is  re- 
lated, though  not  in  the  most  direct  way,  to  the  proph- 
ecy in  Deuteronomy.  In  Isaiah,  not  **the  prophet," 
but  the  "servant  of  God,"  is  the  predominant  con- 
ception. Isaiah  ** labors  in  vain'*  (xlix,  4) ;  a  coming 
servant  of  God,  however,  will  accomplish  both  Isaiah's 
task  in  Israel  and  the  mission  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael to  the  Gentiles  together  and  perfectly  (xlix,  6) ; 
and  this  because  he  is  more  than  a  prophet ;  because 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  penalty  of  our  sins  (liii,  v)— 
si3^lblO  "^0173,  "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace,'*  i.  e. 
the  punishment  whose  fulfilment  secures  our  exemp- 
tion. He  brings  a  nh-ojferin^,  &^K  (ver.  10).  The 
prophecy  does  not  merely  indicate  that  the  prophet's 
mission  should  entail  death  on  the  servant  of  God,  as 
was  the  case  with  Paul  (Col.  i,  24;  2  Tim.  i,  11),  but 
that  he  should  die  as  an  ex[^atory  sacrifice.  And 
in  chap,  xlix,  7,  he  appears  as  "  King  of  kings,'*  for 
"kings  and  princes**  are  to  bow  down  before  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  Deut.  v,  18  a  pronuse  of  the  "  proph- 
et,** and  in  Isaiah  xlix-llii  a  promise  of  "  a  servant  of 
God,**  of  whom  prophetic  preaching,  priestiy  self-of- 
fering, and  crowning  with  kingly  power  are  predicated. 
But  regal  dominion  b  not  merely  assigned  to  the  fu- 
ture Redeemer  as  the  predicate,  or  as  the  issue  of  his 
destiny,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  root  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  li^  in  the  promise  of  "  one  of 
the  seed  of  David,"  whose  "throne  should  endure  for- 
ever.** Redemption  from  future  servitude  was  prom- 
ised to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv).  Through  Mo- 
ses, Joshua,  and  David,.this  promise,  in  its  outwud  and 


material  sense,  was  gradually  MfiUed.  It  was  lor 
this  reason  that  David  determined  to  build  a  temple  to 
the  Lord,  that  the  '*  Eternal  mi^t  dwell  with  his  peo- 
ple.*' But  such  a  union  of  God,  "who  is  a  spirit,  *" 
with  a  material  place  and  edifice,  did  not  agree  with 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation  (compare  John  iv,  2S, 
24).  Israel  was  to  acknowledge  tliat  the  temporal 
redemption,  obtained  through  David,  was  not  yet  the 
true  redemption,  but  a  mere  faint  foreshadowing  there- 
of. This  was  indicated  by  the  prophecy  in  the  sev- 
enth chapter  of  2  Samuel,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  not  David  himself,  but  David's  seed  after  his 
death,  was  to  build  the  Lord  a  house,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  assure  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  Even 
here  no  mention  is  made  of  an  indtvidnaly  bat  merely 
of  a  successor  of  David  (chap,  vii,  12-15).  David  at 
the  same  time  understood  that  his  sinful  race  was 
not  fit  to  build  the  Lord  a  temple,  and  to  rule  on  his 
eternal  throne,  as  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  spoben  a]L$o  of 
thf  eervcuWe  houee  for  a  great  while  to  come.  And  i$ 
this  the  manner  of  man,  O  Lord  God?  (2  Sam.  vii,  19; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xvii,  17).  The  allusion  in  Psa.  ii,  €, 
7,  to  this  prediction  is  uiyiistakable,  and  Psa.  ex  is  a 
poetic  explanation  of  the  passage  2  Sam.  vii,  19.  So 
Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxii,  42)  explains  it. 

Solomon  also  was  aware  that  the  prediction  of  Ks- 
than  would  not  have  its  final  fulfilment  in  his  mate- 
rial temple  (1  Kings  viii,  26-27).  After  the  death  of 
Solomon,  prophecy  pointed  m^e  and  more  directiy 
towards  a  certain,  particular,  future  descendant  of  Da- 
vid, entirely  distinct  fh»m  his  then  existing  posterity 
(comp.  Isaiah  vii,  14 ;  ix,  6,  with  x,  21).  From  the  chas- 
tised house  of  David,  the  fallen  truoJc,  a  fresh  faraodi 
was  to  spring  (Isaiah  xi,  1),  and  to  rule  over  the  na- 
tions through  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousneas.  Yet 
that  he  was  not  to  be  an  ordinary  earthly  king,  nor  s 
Levitical  priest,  but  a  king^priest  according  to  tiie  or- 
der of  Melchlzedek,  had  tdready  been  shown  in  Psa. 
ex,  4,  and  is  more  fully  developed  in  Zech.  vi,  12, 13, 
with  distinct  reference  to  2  Sam.  vii,  Psa.  ex,  and 
Isaiah  xL 

2.  The  Jfanifestation  in  N.  T.^The  carnal  Israel 
awaited  a  worldly',  earthly  Messiah,  who  should  estab- 
lish a  worldly  kingdom.  "The  Prophet"  (6  wpo^^nfCi 
John  vi,  14)  appeared  to  them  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Messiah,  a  sort  of  precursor  of  tiie  latter  (comp.  Maik 
viii,  27,  and  John  i,  21) ;  but  the  faithful,  enlightened 
b}'  the  spirit  of  God,  thought  otherwise.  To  them  hsd 
Jesus  already  been  announced  by  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt  iii,  8 ;  comp.  with  xii,  18,  Luke  iii,  4)  as  the 
"servant  of  Gtod"  promised  by  Isaiah,  in  whom  the 
prophetic,  priestiy,  and  kingly  offices  should  be  united; 
and  the  Lord  himself  appears  in  these  three  aspects  m 
his  life,  his  passion,  and  his  death. 

When  he  goes  about  teaching  that  the  "  kingdom 
of  God"  has  come,  and  confirming  his  words  by  mira- 
cles, he  does  a  prophet's  work,  and  therefore  the  peo-  * 
pie  themselves  recognise  him  as  the  "  prophet"  (Loke 
vii,  16 ;  ix,  8 ;  John  iv,  19 ;  vii,  40).  But  be  not  only 
spoke  as  a  prophet,  but  he  was  and  is  The  Prophet, 
the  revealer  of  the  Father  in  the  absolute  sense.  The 
key  to  this  perception  is  given  us  in  the  passage  Heb. 
i,  1 :  ^^Godf  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  nuamen 
spake  in  times  p€Ut  unto  the  fathers  bg  the  prophets^  koA 
in  these  last  dags  spoken  unto  usbghis  <Son,"  etc.,  L  e.  he 
has  manifested  the  fulness  of  his  essence  and  of  his  will 
in  a  personal  revelation  in  Him  who  ftom  all  etemity 
has  been  the  one  God  and  consubstantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. Therefore  he  is  in  John  i,  1,  called  the  Word, 
in  whom  God  iv  apxj  expressed  his  essence  to  him- 
self (irp^c  rbv  ^(6v),  "  by  whom  all  things  were  jnade; 
without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made; 
in  whom  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 
Christ,  as  the  Word  become  man,  is  then  no  longer  s 
prophet  merelg  in  word  and  action,  but  is  one  in  his 
very  essence.  His  whole  being  and  essence  is  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  (John  xiv,  9). 
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The  EpbUe  to  the  Hebrews  represents  Christ  as  a 
priest,  nay,  even  as  the  etemo/  kigh-pnest  (Heb.  vii). 
He  is  the  eternal  high-priest  because  of  his  haying  of- 
feied  the  only  eternally  valid  sacrifice,  the  final  sacri- 
fice which  renders  all  others  henceforth  saperflnous — 
kim$elf.  His  being  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
considered  more  as  the  hostia  (victim)  than  as  the 
priest,  is  merely  a  formal,  not  a  material  difference. 
Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  absolutely  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  God's  law  upon  man  (namely,  to  be  sinless, 
holy,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  God),  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  obedientia  aeiwa  which  we  do  not  render ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assumed  the  penalty  which 
the  law  hiflicted  on  the  sinner,  "Thou  shalt  die  the 
death,"  on  himself;  he  who  owed  nothing  sufibring 
for  thiose  who  are  debtors.  See  Atonembht  ;  Obb- 
DiEHCE.  He  thus,  by  substitution,  took  upon  him- 
self our  debt  and  its  penalty,  and  became  an  expia- 
tory offering  for  us.  For  the  fhndamental  principle 
of  an  offerings  for  sin  under  the  old  dispensation  was 
Uiis  very  subetitution  of  one  to  suffer  death  for  an- 
other; who  could  have  been  the  mediating  priest  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Father  ?  He  himself,  the  sin- 
less, holy,  the  Xoyoc — vpo^iirnQ^  who  had  ever  been 
with  the  Father,  was  the  priest  who,  in  eternal  high- 
priestly  purity,  gave  himself  as  an  offering.  His  ac- 
tions and  his  sufferings  cannot  be  divided.  He  did 
not  make  an  offering  of  himself  suddenly,  ex  dbrupto, 
with  no  connection  with  his  previous  life.  On  the 
contrary,  his  priestly,  holy  life  brought  him  to  his 
death.    Thus  was  his  offering  a  priestly  one. 

From  the  death  of  Christ  the  crown  of  thorns  is  in- 
eepaiable.  So  from  the  crown  of  thorns  the  crown  of 
kingly  dignity  and  power  is  inseparable.  When,  in 
the  days  of  his  humiliation,  he  was  recognised  and  pro- 
claim^ as  the  promised  **Son  of  David,'*  the  expected 
'"Meesiah-king,"  he  accepted  the  title  (Matt,  ix,  27; 
xviii,  30;  xv,  22 ;  zii,  28;  xxi,  9).  But  the  fulfilment 
of  his  kingly  mission  took  place  in  a  manner  entirely 
opposite  to  that  which  the  people  had  expected.  His 
Idngly  mission  culminated  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  declared  unto  Pilate  that  he  was  king,  and  there- 
upon received  the  crown  of  thorns  (John  xviii,  87,  and 
xix,  2,  comp.  with  verses  12-16  and  verse  21).  Here 
the  kingly  ofllce  became  closely  connected  with  the 
priestly.  As  a  reward  for  this  royal  abnegation  he 
was  crowned  with  the  crown  of  glory  (Heb.  ii,  9;  Phil, 
ii,  9, 10),  became  head  of  the  Church  (Ephes.  i,  22), 
and  Lord  over  all  (f^hes.  i,  21).  And  all  who  come 
to  him  by  £uth  are  given  to  him  as  his  own  (John 
xvii,  6),  and  he  claims  for  them  a  share  in  his  glory 
(venes  22, 24, 26).  The  ChristiaifH^hurch  is  thus  fully 
justified  in  considering  the  prayer  in  John  xvii  as  a 
troe  high-priestly  prayer  of  the  priestly  king  and  king- 
ly priest  (Psa.  ex,  4)  for  his  pecple,  and  not  merely  as 
th9  intercession  of  a  prophet  for  his  disciples. 

FfaiaUy,  redemption  by  Christ  is  best  understood 
under  this  threefold  aspect  of  his  entire  work.  He 
who  in  his  own  person  was  the  revelation  of  God,  the 
Xoyoc  of  God  to  man,  has  by  word  and  action,  and 
bj  his  advent,  revealed  to  man,  in  his  state  of  error, 
ignorance,  and  sin,  the  law  of  God  to  man,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  to  the  sinner.  He  who  in  his  own  per- 
son was  the  son  of  man,  clothed  with  priestly  holiness^ 
and  making  of  himself  a  pure  offering  unto  God,  has, 
as  a  member  of  a  race  which  is  subject  to  the  conse- 
qnences  of  sin,  preserved  his  holiness  under  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  curse  of  human  sin  to  fall  on 
the  head  of  him,  the  sinless,  and  has  thereby  submitted 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  God  in  our  stead,  t  e.  has 
given  hhnself  as  an  expiatory  offering.  He  who  in  his 
own  person  was  the  kingly  chief  of  mankind,  has,  in 
Older  as  priest  to  sacrifice  himself,  foregone  this  king- 
ly power  and  worn  the  crown  of  thorns,  but  thereby 
baa  attained  the  crown  of  glory,  the  dominion  over  the 
Church  he  has  redeemed,  in  which  and  for  which  he 
now  reigns  over  heaven  and  earth. 


We  find,  in  all  the  N.  T.  account,  that  in  Christ's 
teachings  he  was  not  exclusively  a  prophet,  in  his 
passion  he  was  not  exclusively  a  high-priest,  nor  was 
he  a  king  only  after  his  resurrection.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  the  three  offices  cannot  be  thus  mechanically 
set  off  from  each  other.  The  Scripture  certainly  as- 
cribes to  Christ  a  mmus  propheticum  inmudialum  (di- 
rect prophetical  oflSce)  only  during  his  visible  life  in 
the  state  of  humiliation  (viz.  a  prcphetia  persona^  by 
which  his  whole  being  was  in  hself  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  a  prophetia  officii,  in  words  and  doctrines). 
But  it  teaches  also  that,  as  Prophet  and  Revealer,  the 
exalted  Christ  continues  to  operate  {piumupropiheticium 
mecKotem,  mediate  prophetic  ofilce)  by  his  Word,  which 
he  gave  once  for  all,  as  well  as  by  hia  Spirit,  through 
which  he  continues  to  enlighten  the  hearts  of  believ- 
ers. In  the  mtrnttf  tacerdatak  (priestly  office)  we  dis- 
tinguish (scripturally)  the  once-offlBred  oblation  from 
the  yet  continuing  intercession;  and  in  the  former, 
the  obedienHa  and  ifUitfacUo  activa,  the  offering  of  a 
holy  life,  from  the  obedientia  and  taHsf actio  pamva, 
the  assumption  of  the  undeserved  expiatory  suffering. 
Finally,  the  Scripture  teaches  that  Christ,  in  his  state 
of  humUiation,  was  already  king  (rexjvity  or  rex  ftatus 
era£),  as  in  John  xviii,  87.  He  disclaims  only  the 
"exercise"  of  kingly  power,  not  the  feet.  We  dis- 
tinguish also  the  inherent  regal  glory  and  power  of 
Christ  from  his  exercise  of  them — the  digmtoi  regia 
fh>m  the  offieium — and  in  the  latter  also  we  distinguish 
the  regnum  gratia^  the  governing  of  his  people  by  his 
spirit,  fh>m  the  regnum  gloria,  the  dominion  over  all. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  concrete  point  in  the  existence 
and  activity  of  Christ,  whether  in  the  state  of  humili- 
ation or  of  glorification,  m  which  the  three  offices  are 
not  found  constantly  connected.  Thus  Chri8t  remains 
in  all  respects,  inseparably,  the  Revealer  of  the  Father 
to  man,  the  Intercessor  for  man  with  God,  and  the 
Chief  and  King  of  his  people.  See  Knapp,  Christian 
Theology,  §  107 ;  Nitzsch,  Sg9ten%  der  chrisaiehen  Lehre, 
§  182 ;  Herzog,  BeaUEncgldcpadie,  vi,  607 ;  Pye  Smith, 
First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  bk.  v,  ch.  iv,  §  2. 

CHRIST,  PERSON  OF.     See  Chbistologt. 

CHRIST,  RESURRECTION  OF.  See  Resurrec- 
tion. 

CHRIST,  SINLESSNESS  OF.  The  Christian 
Church  has  always  held  that  Christ  was  absolutely 
in%  ftom  sin.  (This  article  is  based  upon  Weiss,  in 
Herzog>  Real-Encyklop&die  [Supplement,  i,  193  sq.], 
and  Ullmann,  Sinkssness  of  Jesus  [Edinburgh  trans. 
1868].) 

I.  Historical.— 1,  To  the  minds  of  the  apostles  the 
perfect  sinlessness  of  their  divine  Master  presented  it- 
self as  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  this  view  continued 
to  prevail,  through  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing, in  the  development  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  No  explicit  statement  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  or  deemed  necessaiy,  but  the 
allusions  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  show  that 
the  doctrine  was  neither  rejected  as  unfounded  nor  ig- 
nored as  unimportant  TertuUian  inferred  the  sin- 
lessness of  Christ  from  his  divinity ;  Origen  regarded 
it  as  a  peculiar  property'  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ, 
resulting  fhmi  its  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  by 
whoee  virtue  it  was  interpenetrated  as  red-hot  iron  is 
by  fire,  so  that  sin  became  for  him  an  impossibility. 
Apollinaris,  setting  out  with  the  belief  that  human 
nature  implies  limitation,  mutability,  conflict,  sin,  etc., 
held  that  no  man  can  be  a  perfect  man  witiiout  sin ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve,  consistently  with  this  view, 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  sacrificed  his  true  humanity 
by  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  Logos  took  the  place 
of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  imparted  to  him  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  the  good.  Athanasius  held 
the  doctrine  of  a  sinless  yet  perfectly  human  nature 
in  Christ,  arguing  that  sin  does  not  belong  to  human 
nature  per  as,  which  was  originally  pure  and  sinless ; 
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and  that  Christ  could,  conteqaentlj,  usiune  the  na- 
tore  of  man  without  thereby  being  made  subject  to 
sin,  and  thus,  by  his  perfect  life  as  a  man,  beoome 
man's  exemplar  and  guide  in  his  conflict  with  eril 
and  progress  towards  the  good. 

2.  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  true  yet  sinless  manhood  was  formn- 
lised  in  the  words,  "  truly  man,  with  a  rational  soul 
and  body  of  like  essence  with  us  as  to  his  manliood, 
and  in  all  things  like  us,  sin  excepted ;"  and  there  lias 
not  since  been  any  change  within  the  accepted  Chris- 
tological  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  theologians  of 
the  Middle  Ages  contented  themselTes  with  the  tra- 
ditional doctrine,  without  any  special  eft>rts  for  its 
ftirther  derelopment ;  though  in  the  controversies  with 
regard  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  her  champions  sought  to  add  weight  to  their  ar- 
guments by  claiming  that  the  acceptance  of  their  views 
would  recognise  also  the  sinlessness  of  Clirist.  A  doc- 
trinal error  of  a  different  sort  hence  arose,  vis.  the  put- 
ting Christ  in  the  background  as  too  holy  for  mortals 
to  address,  and  substituting  the  mediation  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  priesthood. 

8.  One  of  the  cliief  merits  of  the  Reformers  is  the 
ikct  that  they  taught  that  Christ  is  faidividually  and 
immediately  apprehended  by  Ikith,  and  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  not  the  dogmatic  and  liturgical  traditions 
of  the  Church,  are  the  sources  whence  Christian  truth 
is  derived.  They  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  conceming^the  person  and  character 
of  Christ,  of  which  his  sinlessness  formed  an  essential 
part.  It  was  received,  as  in  the  apostolical  times,  as 
an  intuition  not  needing  proof,  but  **  above  mere  log- 
ical demonstration." 

4.  Sodnianism  might  have  been  expected  to  open 
up  a  new  and  fruitfol  discussion  of  this  subject,  yet, 
apparently  in  antagonism  with  its  views  of  the  person 
and  office  of  Christ,  it  asserted  not  only  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  as  a  foot,  but  also  the  non  poue  peeatre,  and 
indeed  denied  that  be  was  really  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, because  of  his  supernatural  generation. 

5.  From  the  rise  of  German  Rationalism,  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  this  doctrine  iias  been  re- 
peatedly impugned  by  writers  of  that  school.  Some 
(as  Reimarus,  Balirdt,  Ventnrini)  even  go  so  far  as  to 
characterize  Clirist  as  an  impostor.  So  also,  among 
English  Rationalists,  Newman,  Pha$e$  of  Faith,  finds 
imperfoctions  in  the  moral  character  of  Christ.  Strauss 
denied  Christ's  sinlessness  on  the  ground  principally 
of  its  h  priori  impossibility,  or  of  the  necessaiy  con- 
nection of  sin  with  finite  existence.  P6caut,  a  recent 
French  writer,  adduces  as  proofe  of  Christ's  moral  im- 
perfections (Zs  Cknst  a  la  corucienoe,  Paris,  1869),  his 
treatment  of  Ills  mother  (Luke  ii,  41-^2 ;  John  ii,  4) ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  profaners  of  the  Temple  (Matt 
xzi,  12-17,  et  al.) ;  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (Matt, 
xxi,  17-22;  Mark  xi,  12-26);  the  destruction  of  the 
swine  (Matt  viii,  28-84,  et  al.) ;  his  severe  reproofe  of 
the  Pharisees  (Matt  v,  20,  et  aL);  and  also  his  sup- 
posed abnegation  of  the  title  good, (Matt  xix,  17,  et 
aL) ;  but,  in  strange  oontradiction  of  his  own  views, 
he  uses  such  knguage  as  this :  "  To  what  a  height  does 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  rise  above  the  most  sub- 
lime and  yet  ever  imperfect  types  of  antiquity 

Jesus  Christ  has  been  humble  and  patient ;  holy,  holy, 
holy  before  God;  terrible  to  devils;  without  any  sin. 
....  His  moral  life  is  wholly  penetrated  by  Crod" 
(Schaff,  Perton  of  Christ,  the  Mirade  of  History,  p.  208, 
209,  846-848).  Other  Rationalistic  writers  (as  Kant, 
Jaoobi,  and  others)  have  labored  to  place  in  clear  light 
tiie  unparalleled  moral  excellence  of  Christ,  as  the  abid- 
ing type  and  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  teachings. 
The  denial  of  this  doctrine,  whether  open  or  covert, 
mostly  arises  fh>m  shallow  moral  and  religious  concep- 
tions, or  from  lowering  the  ftindamental  moral  nature 
of  sin,  justification,  etc.,  into  mere  relations. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  Ullmann  has  laid  the  Church 


under  lasting  obligations  by  his  nMmogrqJi,  Die  S^id- 

lomgbeU  J«su  (last  ed.  1868,  Getha),  tiansL  by  Biwwa, 

Th€  Simfmum  qfJemtt  (Edmb.  1858, 12mo>    DooMf, 

Scfaafl;  and  Weiss  have  still  ftirther  contributed  to  its 

eluddiktion  (see  references  at  end  of  this  article).    Tin 

subject  has  been  more  or  less  fully  treated :  in  oppo»> 

tion  to  Rationalism  by  Hase  {StreHsckriflen,  iii,  1887 ; 

'  Lebm  Jemt,  and  DojfwuOik);  Schweiser,  in  Stskiim  mi 

JSTrMfaa,  1884,111  and iv;  1887,  iii);  in  oonnectioa  wkh 

;  historico-critical  exsmJnatioin  of  tlte  person  of  Cbnst, 

by  Kefan  (der  gmMMiche  Christus,  p.  4a,  106-116); 

'  fhm  the  stand^>oint  of  tlte  doctrine  of  Chxistisa  mner- 

I  als  and  Church  history,  by  De  Wette  (CMitfiidbe  .AAte. 

,  Uhrt,  vol.  i,  §  60-58),  Weisse  (EvoH^eUsehe  GttdmtkU), 

Ewald  (GmckidiU  Chrisim,  p.  184  t),  Scheakel  ilkf- 

'  wujttik,  and  very  waveringly  in  his  ChcBraeUrhUd  Jeam, 

p.  85  and  89),  WeissAcker  {Evamgeiisehe  GtmJkicHe,  p^ 

487);  from  the  stand-point  of  Church  coi^easiona,  bj 

I  Thomasius,  Hoftnan,  Philippi,and  Ebraid;  nom  apva* 

ly  biblical  point  of  view,  by  Schmid,  Beck,  Gess,  Gar- 

bett  (Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  aitd  Kimg  [Lond.  1842» 

,  2  vols.8vo]),  Stevenson  (On  the  Ofioes  qf  Christ  [ImiL 

\  1884, 8vo]),  and  Riggenbach ;  ttom  that  of  the  needia' 

tion  theology  of  Schleiermacher,  in  trestisee  ontiia  life 

;  of  Christ,  tiy  Neander  and  others,  and  in  works  on  dqg- 

I  matics  and  the  liistory  of  dogmas  by  Rotfae,  liefanec, 

I  Dorner,  Nitssch,  J.  Mimer,  Lang^  MartenMn,  Sch5- 

!  beriein,  and  othera. 

I  II.  StatemmU  of  the  Docirtiie.— The  term  sfnlms 
,  nes,  ipafuifm'ioia,  involves  a  twofold  idea,  jCnC,  a  nsg^ 
;  ative  one,  via.,  "  the  absence  of  antagonism  to  the 
moral  law  and  to  the  divine  will,  of  which  that  law  is 
I  the  expression ;  and  this  not  only  in  relation  to  sep- 
arate acts  of  will  and  outward  actions,  but  also  in  rela> 
tion  to  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  nature,  and  to 
its  most  deep-seated  disposition"  (Ullmann,  Sinhtimeis 
!  of  Jesus,  p.  41),  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  term 
innocence,  goodness  of  nature,  etc. ;  and,  seamdbf^  a 
positive  one,  via.,  the  expression  in  ontwiird  fenn  of 
this  inward  harmony  by  a  life  of  complete  and  pevfeet- 
ly  holy  activity,  working  out  in  frill  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  the  duties  of  each  hour,  while  keeping  bolh 
spirit  and  life  unstained  by  evlL  This  we  term  abso- 
lute holiness. 

We  bold,  then,  that  our  Saviour,  in  his  humanity, 
was,  in  both  these  senses,  rinless;  at  first  relatively, 
just  as  Adam  before  his  fell,  with  a  perfectly  humsn 
nature  to  which  the  liability  to  teaiptati<m  must  be 
conceded ;  otherwise  no  trne  manhood  could  have  ex- 
isted, no  true  example  fer  our  race  could  have  been 
preeented  in  his  life.  The  doctrine  of  Edward  Irving. 
however,  that  Christ  partook  of  the  sinful  nature  of 
Adam  after  the  fell,  cannot  be  allowed.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary at  all  to  the  true  conception  of  his  perfect  ex- 
ample as  a  man  for  sinful  men ;  which,  on  the  contrsiy, 
implies  that  the  second  Adam  should  not  be  placed  in 
his  human  nature  below  the  original  condition  of  the 
first,  and  thus  burdened  with  the  sin  and  weakness  et 
sullied  manhood.  This  view  would  demand  of  hb  di- 
vine nature  so  miraculous  a  support  of  the  human  ss 
to  destroy  the  force  of  his  example.  On  the  contraiy, 
Christ,  in  his  humanity,  clothed  with  man's  original 
purity  of  nature,  lived,  suflbred,  '*  was  tempted  in  an 
points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  and  so  could 
**  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  and  riiowthstmaa 
was  made  **  sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  f^ee  to  felL" 
His  relative  sinlessness  beoame  absolute  hoUness  io 
the  development  of  his  moral  life,  in  hb  fkee,  yet  per- 
fect, active,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  wiU  of  hit 
Father.  To  use  the  terms  of  the  schoolmen,  ihepotsB 
non  peecare  or  impeccabiHtas  mmor,  in  him,  grew, 
through  vanquished  opposition  and  the  adiieved  re- 
sults of  perfect  obedience  in  love,  into  the  non  posts 
peecare  or  impeccabUkas  major,  **  into  the  imponibil- 
ity  of  shining,  which  cannot  sin  because  it  win  not" 
(Schaff). 

III.  Proofs  qfthe  Doctrine,^!,  A  priori.  We  msy 
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urgne,  h  priori,  thst  as  Christ's  acknowledged  misden 
m  earth  was  the  moral  elevatioii  and  the  salvation  of 
Mir  xaee  from  shi,  it  was  fitting,  naj,  necessary,  in  or- 
ler  to  accomplish  these  objects,  that  he  should  be  sa- 
porior  to  as  in  these  respects.  To  raise  man  from  his 
ruin,  the  Prince  of  his  salvation  must  be  one  **  who 
is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  s^>arate  fW>m  sinners, 
tnd  miade  higher  than  the  heavens,"  while  his  heart, 
*  touched  by  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  would 
jream  for  the  renewal  of  humanity.  How  folly  Christ's 
perfect  life  meets  this  ideal  every  Christian  feels ;  and 
irith  what  deep  and  gratefhl  confidence  does  he,  when 
ppprcoBcd  by  the  temptations  and  conflicts  of  his  pro- 
bation, torn  to  him  who  "  needeth  not  dally  to  offer  op 
lacrifices  first  for  his  own  sins,**  and  **  then  for  the  sins 
of  the  people,"  as  did  otl^  priests. 

2.  Xpotteriorif  we  find  that  Christianity  has  exerts 
sd  and  does  exert  a  power  fer  moral  good  upon  the. 
world.  Wherever  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  in  its  purifying  power,  we  see  that  they 
have  attained  a  higher  moral  and  religious  state,  a  con- 
dition of  life  fer  beyond  the  pagan  or  even  the  Jewish 
types.  How  shall  we  account  for  this,  apart  i^om  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  imparting  its  renew- 
big  power  to  the  hearts  of  hb  followers  ?  Mere  theo- 
ries of  mtnral  conduct  without  example  are  not  eapt^ 
ble  of  producing  sndi  results.  Streams  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  their  sources ;  no  more  do  followers 
of  religious  systems  rise  above  the  laws  and  principles 
of  religious  life  prescribed  in  the  conduct  as  well  as 
teachings  of  their  founders.  We  may  justly  claim  that 
the  higher  moral  condition  of  Christian  nations  is  due 
mainly  to  the  influence  proceeding  firom  the  spotless 
life  of  Christ. 

Many  of  the  eariy  as  well  as  recent  opponents  of 
ChHstianitj  as  a  system  bear  testimony  to  the  surpass- 
ing moral  greatness  of  its  founder.  Pilate  declared 
that  he  found  no  fault  in  him  touching  the  things 
whereof  the  Jews  accused  him,  and  thrice  asked  the 
qoestion,  **  What  evfl  hath  he  done  ?"  (Luke  xxiii,  22). 
The  Boman  centurion,  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  on 
the  cross,  said,  "  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man." 
Josephus,  if  the  passage  be  authentic  ^AnHq,  bk.  xviii, 
eh.  iii,  §  iH),  says  of  him  that  he  "  was  a  teacher  of 
such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure."  Por- 
phyry (A.D.  804)  says,  *'But  himself  is  pious,  and 
gone  to  heaven  as  other  pious  men  do.  Him  therefore 
thou  shalt  not  blaspheme."  •The  celebrated  tribute 
of  Boussean  to  the  Gospel  and  its  author  need  not  be 
({Qoted  here.  A  fuller  view  of  the  testimony  of  unbe- 
lievers to  the  person  and  character  of  Clirist  is  given 
hi  the  work  of  Schaff  referred  to  above. 

3.  Biblical  View  of  the  Ihctrine,— The  doctrine  of  the 
Old-Testament  writers  in  regard  to  the  original  purity 
md  grandeur  of  man^s  moral  and  intellectual  nature  is 
shown  conclusively  by  the  language  employed  in  de- 
Kribtng  his  creation  and  endowments :  that  he  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God ;  that  the  dominion  over  tiie 
earth  and  lower  animals  was  given  to  him,  etc.  When 
man  by  disobedience  fell,  the  promise  was  given  of  one 
to  eome,  who  should  repab,  by  his  obedience  and  per^ 
fectness,  the  ruin  made,  and  through  whom  man  might 
be  reconciled  to  God.  The  coming  of  such  a  Redeem- 
er was  prefigured  in  the  worship  and  sacrifices  of  pa- 
triarchid  times,  in  the  separation  and  Temple  services 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  those  holy  men  who  from 
time  to  time  appeared  as  lights  amidst  the  darkness  of 
the  world,  llironghout  all  these  preparatory  mani- 
^stations  the  idea  of  the  sinlessness  of  the  coming 
Messiah  appears.  In  the  spotiess  victims,  in  the  pu- 
rifying services,  in  the  strains  of  the  poets  of  Israel, 
and  in  the  magnificent  imagery  and  language  of  the 
prophets  are  found,  more  or  less  complete,  the  elements 
whose  union  culminates  in  the  idea  of  the  sinless  Son 
of  God  and  Bedeemer  of  men  (Isa.  ix,  xl,  xlii ;  Jer. 
xzxi,  31  sq. ;  Exek.  xxxvi,  8  ^.,  etc.). 

The  New-Testament  writings  bear  unequivocal  and 


harmonious  teslamony  to  the  truth  of  this  doctrine^ 
Christ  is  described  in  them  as  the  Holy  One,  the  Just 
and  Righteous  (Acts  fii,  14;  xxii,  14;  1  Pet.  iii,  18; 
1  John  ii,  1, 29 ;  ill,  7) ;  as  tempted  '*like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin"  (Heb.  iv,  16) ;  as  our  example  **  who  did 
no  shi,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth"  (1  Pet 
xi,  21, 22);  as  "a  Iamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (1  Pet  i,  19);  as  "an  high-priest  who  is  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled"  .  .  .  **who  needetii  not  daily  to 
offbr  sacrifices"  '*  for  his  own  sins,"  as  did  other  priests 
(Heb.  vii,  26, 27) ;  as  the  MedUtor  "  who  knew  no  sin" 
(2  Cor.  V,  21).  These  writings,  indeed,  are  full  -of 
proofe  that  his  aposties  and  followers  recognised  in 
Christ,  because  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  his  wonder- 
working power,  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophecy, 
coining  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  spirit  to  be  the 
founder,  lawgiver,  and  king  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 

Christ  no  less  unequivocally  claims  for  himself  such 
perfection  of  nature  and  life,  hi  the  assumption  of  one- 
ness with  Crod  (John  x,  80),  in  the  fact,  that  he  no- 
where prays  for  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins,  or  recog- 
nises that  sin  exists  in  himself,  and,  specifically,  in  the 
expression  "  which  ofyou  convinceth  me  of  sin"  (John 
viii,46). 

ly.  Objediona. — ^But  brief  notice  can  be  taken  here 
of  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  which  are  grouped  by 
UUmann  (p.  148)  under  two  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  rest- 
ing "  on  a  denial  of  the  actual  sinlessness  of  Jesus,** 
and  (2)  those  resting  **  on  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
sinlessness  at  all  in  the  sphere  of  human  life;  and  by 
Weiss  (/.  c.)  under  three  heads,  vix.  (1)  that  unique 
individuality  (JEimigkeit  de*  Individmtmt)  contradicts 
both  the  nature  of  Uie  individual  and  the  idea  of  the 
human  race  and  its  development ;  (2)  that  sinlessness 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  man ;  and  (8)  that 
the  same  is  irreconcilable  with  tiie  actual  sinful  con- 
I  dition  of  mankind.  The  former  classification  seems 
the  simpler  one,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  it.  In  re- 
gard to  the  objecti<ms  of  P6caut,  wliich  belong  to  the 
first  class,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  all  of  them  ex- 
cept the  last  are  founded  on  incorrect  conceptions  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Christ  in  the  several  actions 
noticed,  and  of  the  duty  which  his  office  as  Messiah 
imposed  on  him.  Viewed  in  the  proper  light,  no  dis- 
obedience of  or  disrespect  to  his  parents,  no  outburst 
of  angry  passion,  no  wanton  destruction  of  the  property 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others  can  be 
found.  Attention  to  the  scope  and  import  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  young  man,  "  Why  callest  thou 
me  Good?"  (n  fu  Xiyn^  aya^ov),  will  show  that  he 
does  not  reject  the  titie  good,  but  seeks  to  lead  the 
questioner  to  its  true  application ;  the  emphasis,  as  the 
order  of  the  words  shows,  rests  not  on  the  expression 
good, but  the  vAy.  **God  only  is  good;  but  he  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  Idea  of  sinlessness 
is  inconsistent  with  the  growth  in  wisdom  and  the 
development  of  his  moral  nature  which  the  Gospel 
portraiture  of  Christ  assigns  to  him,  we  may  say  that 
growth  and  develqiment  do  not  necessarily  or  com- 
monly imply  imperfection.  A  human  being,  possess- 
ing in  infancy  and  boyhood  the  maturity  and  complete 
development  of  manhood  and  age,  would  be  a  mon- 
strosity. We  expect  fVom  infancy,  youth,  manhood, 
and  a^  what  befits  each  period,  and  regani  as  irreg- 
ular and  imperfect  what  is  contrary  thereto.  Again, 
finite  nature  is  not  necessarily  imp^ect  The  perfect 
action  of  such  a  nature  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
and  limitations  of  its  being  cannot  be  sinftil,  or  evi- 
dence of  imperfection  as  finite  existence,  but  just  the 
contrary. 

The  notion  that  individual  pre-eminence  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  individual  or  the  nature 
of  the  race  is  not  warranted  by  the  actual  past  and 
present  history  of  man.  We  see  that  through  all  pe- 
riods of  time  individual  men  stand  out  prominentiy  en- 
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dowed  aboye  their  fellows.  Is  it  then  imtional  to 
suppose  that  in  view  of  the  great  work  which  Christ 
came  to  do,  he  would  be  superior  in  purity  to  those 
whom  he  sought  to  elevate  ? 

In  all  the  relations  of  his  life  on  eaxtli,  Jesus  always 
did  what  was  due  to  them.  He  did  not  seek,  in  vhrtue 
of  the  connection  of  his  humanity  in  one  personality 
with  his  divinity^  to  exempt  his  human  nature  firom 
the  influences  which  legitimately  operate  on  it;  but 
meeting  fully  lifers  duties  as  they  came  to  him,  he  as- 
serted in  himself  the  triumph  of  one  nnfallen  nature 
over  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world.  Thus  his  perfect 
holiness  of  life  stands  out  clearly  in  the  moral  heavens, 
the  unchanging,  ever-brilliant  star  of  hope  whose  light 
no  cloud  can  ever  dim,  a  safe  and  surely-guiding  bea- 
con to  those  who  traverse  the  sea  of  life  in  seaz^  for 
the  Promised  Land. 

ii^eratore.— Ullmann,  The  Smiasntti  of  Jesus  (Ed- 
inb.  1858, 8vo);  Schaff,  The  Person  of  Christ  (Boston, 
Am.  Tract  Society,  16mo) ;  Martensen,  Christian  Dog- 
matics (Edinb.  1866, 8vo) ;  Knapp,  Christian  Theology, 
p.  836,  7  (PhUa.  1853, 8vo) ;  Weiss,  in  Hensog's  Real- 
EncjfVopadie  (Supplem.  i,  193  sq.) ;  Domer,  De  la  Sanc- 
(iti  parfaite  de  J.  C,  (in  8iq^,  to  Revue  ChrMienne, 
Nov.  1861);  Domer,  Perjon  of  Christ  (passim);  Nie- 
mann, Jesu  Sittidenlotigbeit  (Hanover,  1866). 

Christ,  Order  of;  Kniohts  op  the.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  in  1812, 
king  Dionysius  of  Portugal  left  to  such  as  resided  in 
his  dominions  a  large  share  of  their  estates,  and  in 
1317  reconstituted  them  into  a  new  spiritual  order  of 
"  Knights  of  Christ."  It  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
John  XXII  on  condition  of  obedience  to 
the  papal  see.  He  also  instituted  a 
branch  of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States. 
The  knights  were  secularized  in  Portu- 
gal in  1789,  and  divided  into  three  class- 
es :  "  great  crosses, "  of  which  there  were 
6  ;  **  commanders,"  numbering  450  ; 
and  knights,  the  number  of  which  was 
unlimited.  The  distinctive  marks  of 
the  order  are  a  golden  cross,  carved  and 
ornamented  with  red  enamel,  the  ends 
terminating  in  two  points;  a  scarlet 
band,  which,  by  the  papal  knights,  is 
carried  around  the  neck.  The  Portugal 
grand  crosses  wear  a  particular  dress  on 
great  occasions,  with  a  golden  chain 
wound  three  times  around  the  neck,  but 
which  is  usually  thrown  across  the 
shoulder  fh>m  right  to  left ;  a  band ;  and  on  the  breast 
a  star,  containing  in  its  centre  the 
cross  of  the  order.  The  com  mand- 
ers  and  knights  wear  a  similar 
but  smaller  cross,  the  former  in  a 
star  and  on  the  breast,  with  the 
band;  the  latter  pending  from  the 
button-hole,  and  without  the  star. 
As  a  religious  order,  they  have 
been  suppressed,  with  all  such  or- 
Stor  of  the  Portuguese  ders,  in  Portugal.  —  Pierer,  Urn- 
Order  oT  ChrUi.  versal-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Chambers, 
Encyclopadia,  s.  v. 

ChriBt,  "Work  ol  See  Atonsmeitt;  Christ, 
Offices  of;  Chbistoloot;  Redemption. 

Christendom,  the  kmgdom  of  Christ  in  its  diffu- 
sion among  men  on  the  earth.  In  the  way  of  terri- 
torial extension,  Christendom  has  been  enlarging  al- 
most without  interruption  fh)m  the  beginning.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries  congregations  were  es- 
tablished in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empu^  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  empire  it  collected  churches  in  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  extended  to  several  barbar- 
ous nations  whose  languages  had  never  been  reduced 
to  writing.  The  conversion  of  Constantino  establish- 
ed the  first  Christian  state.     By  A.D.  428  the  whole 
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eastern  portion  of  the  Roman  empire  was  fnt  fran 
paganism,  which  lingered  a  little  longer  in  tbe  west- 
em,  without,  however,  disputing  any  kmger  tbe  si- 
cendency.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  Cfaristin- 
ity  conquered  in  great  part  Northern  Africa,  Span. 
Gaul,  Scotland,  England,  and  a  number  of  tbe  GcnasB 
tribes.  The  erection  of  the  empue  of  Charienugae 
paved  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  Saxons  consented  to  accept  Christianity  in  »A 
and  Scandinavia  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ceDtaiaL 
Thence  it  spread  soon  to  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Tte 
conversion  of  the  Sdavooians  of  Eastern  Enrope  cob- 
menced  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  nearly  coai|d«c«d 
in  the  twefth.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventii  oeataiiei 
the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  Trsa- 
sylvania,  and  Russia  commenced.  At  the  same  tiat 
its  territory  was  lessened  in  Western  Asia,  Noithen 
Africa,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Europe,  by  the  progrm 
of  MohammedanisuL.  In  the  period  from  tbe  dcr. 
enth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  conversion  of  Notk- 
em  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Pomerania,  FjirtwwM. 
and  Livonia,  was  completed.  A  part  of  Eastern  £■- 
rope,  however,  was  gained  by  the  Mohammedans,  l^ 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  new  territory  was  secured  te 
Christianity  in  Western  Africa,  East  India,  and  hma- 
icaf  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  tbe  Poit&> 
guese  and  Spaniards.  After  the  sixteenth  eewttm 
the  newly-discovered  continent  of  America  begao  ti 
be  filled  up  by  a  Christian  population,  thus  maki&| 
the  second  Christian  continent.  The  Roman  Cborck 
for  some  time  seemed  successful  in  Christian  iring  Eist- 
em  Asia,  especially  China  and  Japan,  but  its  progroi 
was  stopped  by  persecution.  In  the  eighteenth  as- 
tury  a  new  Christian  state  sprang  up  in  South  Afna. 
in  connection  with  the  political  rule  of  the  Dntch  sod 
the  English.  The  nineteenth  century  opened  vith 
brighter  prospects  than  any  preceding.  In  South  Af- 
rica the  territoiy  of  Christian  nations  extended;  ia 
Western  Africa,  Liberia  was  founded  as  a  Christiii 
republic ;  in  Northern  Africa,  Algeria  is  filling  up  vitk 
a  Christian  population ;  and  in  Eastern  Africa,  Abjv 
sinia,  which,  in  spite  of  its  isolation,  has  pgescrvtd 
since  the  fourth  century  a  kind  of  Christianity,  prw- 
ises  to  re-enter  the  union  of  the  Christian  states.  Aus- 
tralia has  already  become  the  third  Christian  divisiee 
of  the  world,  with  only  a  few  Veak  remnants  ofps- 
ganism.  In  Asia  the  Karens  of  Farther  India  bin 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
while  in  the  north  nearly  one  third  of  the  oootincBt 
forms  part  of  a  Christian  state.  Thus  the  territoiT 
of  Christianity  at  present  comprises  three  out  of  the 
five  large  divisions  of  the  world,  with  a  consideraUt 
part  of  the  two  others.  Moreover,  large  teiritoritt 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  though  not  yet  Christianised,  sr 
under  the  dominion  of  Christian  nations,  and  bardly  a 
single  countiy  is  at  present  left  into  which  QuistisB 
missionaries  have  not  forced  their  way.  Thus  tbe 
time  seems  near  when  the  extent  of  Christendom  wiD 
coincide  with  the  extent  of  the  earth.  The  Mowiag 
estimate  of  the  Christian  population  of  the  world  is 
based  upon  the  latest  (1868)  works  on  political  sad 
ecclesiastical  statistics : 


America..., 
Kurope.... 

Asia 

Africa 

Australasia, 
Polynesia. . 


ToUl 
PopnUtioB. 


78,800,000 
987,000,000 
798,600,000 
188,000,000 

8,800,000 


1,860,200,000 


42,700,000 

140,200,000 

4,800,000 

1,100,000 

400,000 


189,000,000 


Protwtanu     Ckrtett. 


27,500,000 

67,900,000 

700.000 

700,000 

1,000,000 


:o,^sooo 

«74,20Q.M 
12,W0,(» 
4,9M,0(» 

1,400,000 


97,100,000  863,<W^ 


See  also  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  History.  Compsre 
Christianity. 

Christ-emporla  (ypiartiiieopttd),  selling  of  O&itU 
See  SntoNT. 

Christening,  a  name  given  to  the  act  of  bapdsni, 
(1)  as  if  thereby  the  child  were  made  a  Christimj-  or 
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0,  as  baptism  fixes  the  Chritlkm  or  Christmed  name 
rtbechikL 

Cbristlan  (Xpc^nat^),  the  name  given  to  tliose 
ho  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  (Acts  xi,  26). 
^mmentatoTs  and  critics  are  not  agreed  wlMther  the 
)Uowen  of  Christ  gave  this  appellation  to  themtehttj 
t  whether  it  was  bestowed  on  them  bj  oiher$.  Nei- 
tier  view  i^pears  to  be  wholly  tme  or  wholly  fidse. 
inch  titles  do  not  nsoally  originate  in  any  arbitrary 
ray,  nor  do  they  spring  fhxn  a  single  party,  but  rath- 
r  arise  from  a  conventional  assent  to  tliehr  appropri- 
teness.  It  was^indeed,  the  interest  of  the  Christians 
0  luive  some  name  which  might  not,  like  the  Jewish 
mes  (Nazaranes  or  GaliltMtns),  imply  reproach.  And 
hongh  the  terms  brethr^  the/aU^ul,  ^ect,  $ainii,  be- 
ievers,  dUc^fkt,  or  the  Church,  might  suffice  among 
hemselves,  yet  none  of  them  were  sufficiently  definite 
or  an  appeUation,  and  mi^t  perliaps  be  thought  to 
Avor  of  vanity.  They  would  therefore  be  not  disin- 
iined  to  adopt  one,  especially  for  exoteric  use.  Yet 
he  necessity  was  not  so  great  as  to  stimulate  them  to 
lo  this  very  soon;  whiereas  the  people  at  large,  in  having 
»  speak  of  this  new  sect,  would  soon  need  some  dis- 
inctive  appellation;  and  what  so  distinctive  as  one 
brmed  from  the  name  of  its  founder?  It  is  tiiere- 
fore  most  likely  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
ile  inhabitants  cf  Antloch,  and  to  have  eariy  come 
into  general  use  by  a  sort  of  common  consent.  (See 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epudet  of  St,  Pcndy 
i,U9.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  with  some  that  the 
oame  *' Christians*'  was  given  in  absolute  derinon. 
When  used  by  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi,  28),  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  a  term  of  reproach ;  had  he  intended 
derision,  he  might  have  employed  the  term  Nazarene, 
which  was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
continued  current  in  the  East,  wherever  the  Arabic 
language  is  spoken,  to  the  present  day.  The  early 
adoption  of  it  by  the  Christians  themselves,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  employ  it,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel aU  idea  of  this  nature  (1  Pet.  iv,  16).  The  only 
reproach  connected  with  the  name  would  be  the  inev- 
itable one  arising  from  the  profession  of  faith  implied 
in  it  Neither  is  the  view  of  others  more  probable, 
that  it  was  a  name  imposed  by  divine  appointment. 
The  term  xpir/^riZiM  (translated  "caUed"  in  the  pas- 
sage first  quoted),  usually  relied  upon  to  sustain  this 
view,  has  other  significations  than  that  of  an  oracular 
response,  and  is  fairly  capable  of  the  meaning  assign- 
ed to  it  in  our  version. 

"  This  world-fiunous  name  (William  of  Tyre,  iv,  9) 
occurs  but  three  tunes  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
zi,  26;  xxvi,  28;  1  Pet.  iv,  16).  In  the  first  of  these 
passage^  we  are  informed  that  it  arose  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  during  the  year  spent  there  in  preaching  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  A.D.  34.  Both  Suidas  (ii,  8980,  a, 
ed.  Gaisford)  and  Malalas  {Chronograph,  x)  say  that 
the  name  was  first  used  in  the  episcopate  of  Evodius  at 
Antioch,  who  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
spostle  Peter  as  his  successor  (Jerome,  Chronic,  p.  429). 
That  Evodius  actually  invented  the  name  (Malalas,  1. 
c.)  is  an  assertion  which  may  be  disregarded  as  safely 
M  the  medisBval  fiction  that  it  was  adopted  at  a  coun- 
cil held  for  the  purpose. 

"The  name  itself  was  only  contemptuous  in  the 
BMraths  of  those  who  regarded  with  contempt  him 
from  whom  it  was  derived ;  and  as  it  was  a  universal 
practice  to  name  political,  religious,  or  philosophical 
wcieties  ftt>m  the  name  of  their  founders  (as  Pytha- 
goreans, Epicureans,  Apollonii,  Cssariani,  Yitelliani, 
etc.),  it  was  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  for 
the  Christians  to  adopt  a  title  which  was  not  necu- 
*Jribf  offensive,  and  which  bore  witness  to  their  love 
>Qd  worship  of  tlieir  master ;  a  name  intrinsically  de- 
gnding— such  as  the  witty  Antiochenes,  notorious  in 
the  aadent  world  for  their  propensity  to  bestow  nick- 
Mmes,  might  easily  have  discovered  (Philost.  VU, 


Apol.  iii,  16;  Zosim.  iii,  11;  Ammon.  MarcelL  xxii; 
Procop.  BelL  Pen.  ii,  8) — would  certainly  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  new  religion ;  and  as  we 
see,  even  in  modem  times,  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  rival  sects  to  brand  each  other  with  deritive  epi- 
thets, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  name  *■  Chris- 
tians' resulted  rather  from  philosophical  indifference 
than  from  theological  hatred.  The  Latinized  form 
of  the  word — Greek  in  form,  Latin  in  termination 
— is  not  indeed  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  emanated 
from  the  Romans,  because  such  terminations  had  al- 
ready been  fiAmiliarised  throughout  the  East  by  the 
Roman  dominion ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  name 
wMch  would  have  been  bestowed  by  the  haughty  and 
disdainful  spirit  of  victorious  Rome,  which  is  so  often 
marked  in  early  Christian  history  (John  xviii,  81 ; 
Acts  xxii,  24;  xxv,  19;  xviii,  14).  That  the  disci- 
ples should  have  been  called  from  *  Christus,'  a  word 
implying  the  office,  and  not  frt>m  '  Jesus,*  the  ncane  of 
our  blesMd  Lord,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  former  word 
was  most  frequently  on  their  lips,  *  which  harmonizes 
with  the  most  important  fact,  that  in  the  epistles  he  is 
usually  called,  not  *  Jesus,'  bat  *  Christ'  (Lactant.  Div. 
Inttit,  iv,  7).  In  later  times,  when  the  features  of 
the  *  exitiabilis  superstitio'  were  better  known,  be- 
cause of  its  ever-widening  progress  (Tacit.  Ann,  xv, 
44),  this  indifferenttsm  was  superseded  by  a  hatred 
against  the  name  as  intense  as  the  Christian  love  for  it, 
and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Julian  *  countenanced, 
and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honorable  ap- 
pellation of  Galilsans'  (Gibbon,  v,  812,  ed.  Milman ; 
Greg.  Nazarene,  Oral,  iii,  81).  Yet,  as  Tertullian,  in 
an  interesting  passage,  points  out,  the  name  so  detest- 
ed was  harmless  in  every  sense,  for  It  merely  called 
them  by  the  office  of  their  master,  and  that  office  mere- 
ly implied  one  set  apart  by  solemn  unction  {Apolo^.  8). 

"  It  appears  that,  by  a  widely  prevalent  error,  the 
Christians  were  generally  called  Chrettiani(Xf}rj(mavoi, 
Sneton.  Nero,  16 ;  Claud.  25)  and  their  founder  Chres- 
ttu  (q.  d.  xp^<rr6gt  exceUenf),  a  mistake  which  is  very 
easily  accounted  for  (Lactant.  Inttit.  Div,  iv,  7),  and 
one  which  the  Christians  were  the  less  inclined  to  re- 
gret, because  it  implied  their  true  and  ideal  character 
(Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  II,  iv,  18 ;  Tert.  Apol,  c.  3).  See 
Chbbsti  Ajf  8.  The  explanation  of  the  name  Christian, 
as  referring  to  the  *  unction  from  the  Holy  One,'  al- 
though supported  by  the  authority  of  Theophilus  Anti- 
ochenns  (A.D.  170),  *  who  lived  not  long  after  the  death 
of  John'  (ad  Avblyc.  i,  12),  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
adaptation  or  an  after-thought  (see  Jer.  Taylor,  Z>ijc. 
ofConfrm.  §  8). 

"  The  adoption  of  the  name  marks  a  very  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  the  period  when 
it  had  emerged,  even  in  the  Gentile  observation,  firom 
its  Jewish  environment,  and  had  enrolled  followers 
who  continued  Gtntilee  in  every  respect,  and  who  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  Jewish  proselytes.  *  It  express- 
ed the  memorable  fact  that  a  community  consisting 
primarily  of  Jews,  and  directed  exclusively  by  them, 
could  not  be  denoted  by  that  name,  or  by  any  name 
among  them.  To  the  disciples  it  signified  that  they 
were  witnesses  for  a  king,  and  a  king  whom  all  na- 
tions would  be  brought  in  due  time  to  acknowledge' 
(Maurice,  Eccl.  But.  p.  79).  See  Buddens,  De  origine, 
dignHate  et  ttfu  nominie  Chrietiani  (Jen.  1711 ;  also  his 
MitceU.  Soar,  i,  280  sq.);  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test,  in  Acts 
xi;  Zeller,  BibL  WMerh.  s.  v.  Christen,  etc."  (Kitto, 

S.V.). 

To  be  denominated  Christian  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  confessors  and  martyrs,  their  highest  honor. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  narrative  which  Ensebius  has 
copied  from  an  ancient  record,  of  one  Sanctus  of  Vien- 
na, who  endured  all  the  inhuman  tortures  which  art 
could  inflict.  His  tormentors  hoped,  by  the  continu- 
ance and  severity  of  his  pains,  to  extort  from  him  some 
acknowledgment  which  might  implicate  him ;  but  he 
withstood  them  with  imflinching  fortitude,  neither  dis- 
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dosing  to  them  his  aame,  nor  his  ntJdvt  land,  nor  his 
condition  in  life,  whether  f^reeman  or  slave.  To  all 
their  interrogatories  he  only  replied,  Christiamu  sum; 
affirming  that  his  name,  his  country,  and  his  kindred 
all  were  indaded  in  this.  Of  the  same  import  was 
the  deportment  of  the  martyr  Lncian,  as  related  by 
Clirysostom.  To  eyery  question  he  replied,  **  1  am  a 
Christian."  "  Of  what  country  are  you  ?"  "  I  am  a 
Christian."  '*  What  is  your  occupation  ?'*  *'  I  am  a 
Christian.'*  "Who  are  your  psrents?"  *'I  am  a 
Christian."— Bingham,  (?H^.  Ecdes,  bk.  i,  ch.  L 

Chriatlail,  first  bishop  of  Prussia,  was  bom  at 
Freienwalde,  in  Pomeranis,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  century.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  Cisterdan 
order,  in  which  he  acquired  great  eminence  for  his 
piety  and  learning.  In  1210  he  went  as  missionary 
to  Prussia,  which  country  had  before  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  Christianization.  He  proved  successftil  in 
his  undertaking,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Prussia  in 
1214.  In  order  to  give  a  permanent  protection  to  the 
Church,  he  foftnded,  in  1216,  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Christ.  He  died  m  1241.— Neander,  Ch.  Hiatory 
(Torrey),  iv,  48 ;  M*Lear,  Miuuma  in  Middle  Ages^  p. 
841. 

Christianity,  (1)  in  the  objeetim  tm$e,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Christians,  induding  doctrines,  morals,  and 
institutions.  Of  Christianity,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  sole  foundation  and 
source,  as  containing  **all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation" 
(art.  vi  o/tAe  Church  of  England).  (2)  In  the  subjec- 
tive sense,  it  denotes  the  Christian  fsith  and  life  of  the 
individual,  in  which  is  manifested  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  God-man,  imparted  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
statement  of  Christian  doctrines,  in  scientific  form,  is 
the  object  of  theology  (q.  v.).  The  special  doctrines 
are  treated  under  thefar  proper  heads  in  this  dictionary. 
The  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  province  of  Apologetics^  or  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity^.  See  Apolooetics  ;  Evidences. 
The  statement  of  the  practical  prindples  of  Christian- 
ity bdongs  to  Ethics  or  Morals  (q.  v.).  The  institu- 
tions of  Christianity  are  treated  under  the  heads 
Chubch,  Baptism,  Lord's  Suppee,  Ministry,  Sao- 
RAuArrs.  The  aggressive  movements  of  Christianity 
in  heathen  countries  are  treated  under  Missions  ;  its 
present  territorial  extent  under  Christendom. 

The  historg  of  Christiam^f  is  the  history  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  teachings,  ordinances,  and  institutions 
of  Christ  among  men,  and  embraces  what  is  more 
commonly,  but  less  properly,  called  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  We  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  divide  it  for  this  purpose  into 
five  periods. 

I.  From  ^  Foundation  of  Chris^amtg  until  its  Es- 
tablishment as  a  State  Religion  in  the  Fourth  Century. — 
When  Christ  appeared  upon  earth,  both  paganism  and 
Judaism  had  lost  thdr  influenoo  over  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Presentimente  of  the  proclamation  of  a  purer 
religion  were  widdy  disseminated.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  Messianic  hopes  which  had  been  awakened  by  the 
prophete  had  gained  new  strength  from  the  political 
oppression  nnder  which  the  nation  so  long  suffered. 
Christ  confined  his  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  that  large  crowds  of  the  people 
were  always  eager  to  hear  him,  though  the  most  influ- 
ential sects  of  those  times,  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  opposed  him.  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the 
disdples  were  prepared,  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  cany  on  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Christianity.  The  first  congregation  was  es- 
teblished  at  Jerusalem,  the  second  at  Antioch.  In  Ju- 
dea,  and  especially  in  Jerusalem,  the  apostles  and  other 


Christians  wen  omelly  perseented,  and  Stophqi  w« 
stoned  and  became  the  first  martyr.     But  cne  of  tfe 
leading  instigatcnrs  of  the  persecution,  Saul  c£  Tbibm, 
was  soon  converted  in  a  miracnloos  msuuier,  aad  is- 
tablished  new  churches,  not  only  amoos  tiie  Jews  k 
a  great  many  provinoes  of  the  Roman  empire,  Int  il» 
among  the  pagans.    At  Antioch,  the  foUowera  of  Je- 
sus, who  during  his  lifetime  had  had  no  distingindaBi 
name,  recdved  the  name  Chriatiasu.    See  Chbohax. 
Paul  warned  the  congregation  in  Corinth  not  to  mmamt 
party  names,  as  parties  of  Apdloe,  of  Psol,  of  Ofpbai, 
or  of  Christ;  but  the  term  is  applied,  not  to  dietingwb 
Aparig  among  Christians,  but  to  dis^hgnish  CfarirtiBi 
fhnn  pagans  and  Jews.    By  the  Jews,  the  ClxristiaBi 
were  for  a  long  time  called  Galilssans  or  TTaiiiiaii 
The  Christians  of  Jewish  extraction  aepaxatod  odr 
by  degrees  firom  outward  connection  with  the  sjas- 
gogues,  and  the  f^damental  elements  of  &  cfaarA 
constitution  were  not  devdoped  before  the  aeoond  hilf 
of  the  first  century.     The  details  of  this  developsiia 
have  been  of  late  the  subject  of  most  minnte  and  iiif^ 
nious  investigations,  but  the  darknwa  in  which  tk 
subject,  on  account  of  the  meagreneas  of  the  coatsn 
poraneous  literature,  has  been  mvolved,  is  far  htm 
being  removed.    Comp.  Apostolic  Age  ;  Cbtvecb. 
The  aposties  remained  the  centze  for  the  Oiristiu 
churches,  and  devoted  themsdvea,  in  connection  wA 
so-called  evangelists,  to  the  spreading  of  the  Goqwi 
while  under  them  presbyters  (or  bishops)  wen  tbe 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  particalar  oongrefa- 
tions.    Deacons,  and  sometimes  also  deaoonessec,  war 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor  and  other  social  waatz 
of  the  community.  The  spread  of  Christian]^  gave  nse 
to  repeated  persecntions  by  the  Roman  empenm,  some 
of  which  were'  local,  while  others  were  more  or  leis 
general.     Usually  ton  persecutions  are  counted,  til 
first,  nnder  Nero,  6^-68,  by  whose  order  sereral  Chra- 
tians  of  Rome  were  put  to  death,  Nero,  aa  is  reported, 
charging  them  with  having  caused  the  great  confls- 
gration.    In  the  second  persecution  (98-95),  DonitisB, 
misinterpreting  the  royal  office  of  Christ,  ordered  tfe 
surviving  relations  of  Christ,  whom  he  looked  upon  u 
rivals,  to  be  put  to  death.    The  third  persecntioa  vii 
under  Trajan,  in  Bithynia,  in  116.     Many  were  pn- 
ished  as  apostates  fh>m  the  state  religioii,  althoi^  a 
report  from  the  younger  Pliny  bore  a  good  lesliiiifj 
to  their  character.     The  fbnrth  persecution,  in  118. 
under  Hadrian,  did  not  proceed  firom  the  goverameat, 
but  the  Christians  greatly  suffered  in  many  places 
especially  In  Asia  Minor,  f^om  riota  of  the  mob.    The 
fifth  persecution,  nnder  Marcus  Aurdins,  in  177,  af- 
fected especially  the  congregations  of  Lyons  and  Ti- 
enne,  in  Granl,  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Anuog 
the  martyrs  was  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna^    Fnm 
the  sixth  persecution,  under  Septimhis  Severos,  a. 
202,  especially  the  Christians  g(  Egypt  and  Asia  Vbcr 
bad  to  suffer.     The  seventh  persecution,  nnder  Msxi- 
min,  in  285,  was  properly  directed  only  against  the 
bishops  and  leaders  of  the  congregations,  but  tfe 
Christians  suffered  greatiy  during  his  reign  from  tfe 
mob,  espedally  in  Cappadocia,  becanse  earthqoske* 
and  other  calamities  of  that  kind  were  laid  to  their 
charge.     Very  severe  and  extendve  was  the  aiath 
persecution,  under  the  emperor  Dedns  (24^251),  vfe 
was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Chrbtisn 
population.     In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  tfe 
persecution,  many  Christians  apostatized  and  manj 
congregations  were  destroyed.     The  ninth  persecs- 
tion,  under  Valerian,  in  257  and  258,  was  also  voy 
cruel.     He  ordered  bishops  to.be  ezHed,  prohibited 
the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  and  declared  state 
officers  who  were  Christians  to  have  forfeited  their  ef* 
fices,  and,  later,  also  their  lives.     The  tenth  and  last 
persecution,  under  Diocletian,  in  808  and  304^  was  tfe 
severest  of  all.   The  edict  of  803  ordered  all  the  diarcb- 
es  of  the  Christians  to  be  burned,  the  state  offiecfs 
who  were  Christians  to  be  declared  infamoo%  aad  all 
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tree  ChriitiAQS  to  be  nade  slaTM.  '  Aooording  to  an 
•diet  of  904,  all  Chriatlaiia  ware  to  be  compelled  by 
tortures  to  aacrifioe  to  the  pagan  goda.  With  the  ab- 
dkation  of  Diodetian  in  805,  the  era  of  persecutiona 
ended  (see  Benkendorf^  Hiatorie  der  wehn  Hcmptoer- 
/oigmt^m,  Leipe.  1700,  8to).  Those  ChriatiAns  who, 
in  some  way  or  other,  snccumbed  in  the  persecution, 
wero  called  XfOpfi  (q.  ▼.),  of  whom  there  were  several 
claaofiB,  as  LOMiiici,  SacnficaU^  Tkurifioati^  and  Tra- 
diiotneaf  those  who  remained  steadfast  were  called  Con- 
fmmmu  See  CoH fbssors.  Christianity  was,  how- 
ever, not  ISersecnted  by  all  the  Roman  emperors,  but 
was  tolerated  by  some,  and  even  favored  by  a  few,  e. 
g.  Caracalla,  Alexander  Sevems,  and  Philippus.  In 
306  Gonstantine  established  ttderatbn  of  Christianity 
in  the  provinces  of  Britain,  Gaol,  and  Spain.  Con- 
version to  Christianity  was  expressly  permitted  by  an- 
other edict  of  Constantine  in  818,  and  restoration  of  the 
Christian  churches  ordered.  Even  an  indemnification 
from  the  public  treasury  was  promised.  Constantino, 
by  a  decree  of  824,  established  fall  religions  liberty  for 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and 
restored  to  liberty  those  who,  nnder  Diocletian,  had 
been  enslaved.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  even 
issued  edicts  against  paganism.  He  was  baptised  him- 
self dioray  before  his  death.     See  Comstaktiits. 

Christiaiiity  during  the  first  period  of  its  history 
was  not  only  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  em- 
perors, but  also  to  the  UUrary  attacks  of  many  pagan 
scholars,  as  Lncian,  Celsus,  PcHphyrius,  Hierodes, 
snd  others,  which  called  forth  among  the  Christians 
a  number  of  apologetic  writers.  See  Apologists. 
Dissensions  and  divisions  were  very  numerous  among 
the  Christians  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church. 
A  strict  line  of  demarcation  established  itself  between 
the  common  fiUth  (orthodoxy)  and  the  secessions  (her- 
esy). As  early  as  the  apostolic  age  we  find  the  Gnos- 
tics, Simonians,  Nicolaites,  Corinthians ;  in  the  seoond 
century  the  BasUidians,  Carpocratians,  Valentinians, 
Nazareans,  Ophites,  Patripassians,  Artemonites,  Mon- 
tanists,  Manicheans,  and  others ;  in  the  third  century 
theMonarohians,  Samosatensians,  Noetians,  Sabellians, 
No vatians,  etc.  Most  of  these  controversies  concerned 
the  person  of  Christ;  some  related  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  the  spirits ;  others  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  only  a  few  had  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  some  other  points. 

The  Hoceacm  constitution  gradually  developed  itself^ 
the  congregations  in  villages  and  smaller  places  seek- 
ing a  connection  with  the  bishops  of  the  town.  Of  a 
regular  metropoUtan  constitution,  only  the  first  begin- 
nmg  is  found  during  this  period,  but  the  bishops  of 
Borne,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were  already  regarded 
as  the  heads  of  very  extensive  ecclesiastical  districts. 
Christian  ministers  assumed  a  distinguishing  name 
{fiiaia^  and  a  peculiar  dress  fox  divine  service,  and 
th^  were  divided  into  many  classes  (see  Binc^am, 
Ongmi  Ecdedm;  Planck,  Geaok,  der  ckrislUchrhirch' 
Uckm  GeselitdkafUver/astimg,  Hanov.  1808).  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  resort  began  to  be  had  to  syn- 
eds  and  councils  to  settle  ecclesiastical  disputes.  See 
Councils.  The  form  of  public  worship  waa  gradual- 
ly fixed  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
and  ccmaisted  of  prayer,  singing,  reading,  and  inter- 
piethig  the  Scriptures.  Baptism  was  performed  in  the 
name  of  Jesus ;  the  agapas  (q.  y.)  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per (q.  V.)  were  celebrated  after  divine  service.  The 
Murcss  of  doctrine  were  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  and 
the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (the  Gospels).  Some 
of  the  gospels,  which  are  now  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
were  in  use  in  some  of  the  churches,  and  some  impor- 
tance was  also  attributed  to  eoclesiastiGal  tradition. 
Chnrch  discipline  was  veiy  strict,  and  all  grave  of- 
fences were  punished  with  exclurion  (exoommunica^ 
te)»  Asoettdsm  and  monasticism  found  their  first 
•dberents  in  this  period  in  Anthony,Paul  of  Thebes, 
ttdothers. 


II.  FremOeDeaih  o/CoiukmtiHe theGrecUio  ChaHe- 
(A.D.  887  to  800).— The.  last  attempt  to  suppress 

Christianity  by  force,  or  at  least  to  repress  its  further 
advancement,  was  made  by  Julian  the  Apostate  (q.  v.), 
but  it  fSailed  utterly.  His  successors  remained  Chris- 
tians, and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  court 
and  state.  The  Church  and  the  state  began  to  exert 
a  powerftil  and  reciprocal  influence  upon  each  other. 
See  Church  and  State.  The  metropolitan  constitu- 
tion was  organized  throughout  the  whole  Church,  and 
in  connection  with  it  the  patriarchal  constitution,  rep- 
resented by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
began  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church. 
Councils  and  s3mods  became  more  frequent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  provincial  councils  of  the  first  period,  oecu- 
menical councils  (q.  v.)  (of  which  one  had  been  held 
during  the  first  period,  viz.  that  of  Nioe,  A.D.  825), 
to  which  all  bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  were  in- 
vited, were  held  at  Constantinople  (881, 558),  at  Ephe- 
sus  (481,  449),  at  Chalcedon  (451).  See  Coumciub. 
They  were  occasioned  by  doctrinal  controversies,  the 
number  of  which  greatly  increased  during  this  period. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  person  of  Christ 
was  attacked  by  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  Adtians,  Ano- 
mosans,  Adoptians,  Nestorians,  Eu^chians,  Mono- 
phjTsites,  Jacobites,  Monothelites,  and  other  sects ;  Uiat 
of  the  Trinity  by  the  Tritheites ;  that  of  the  nature  of 
Crod  by  the  Seleudans  and  the  Anthropomorphites. 
The  Church  also  rejected  the  views  of  the  Anddiko- 
marians,  Bonosians,  Jovinians,  Collyridians,  on  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  those  of  the  Euchites  and  Prisdllian- 
ists  (modified  Gnostico-Hanichjean  doctrines);  those  of 
the  Meletians  and  Donatists  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Momutidim  was  rapidly  developed  after  the 
fourth  century ;  and  as  the  lower  secular -clergy  were 
generally  ignorant,  the  missionary  work  and  the  cul- 
ture of  letters  were  almost  entirely  left  to  the  monks. 
The  ignorance  of  clergy  and  people  facilitated  the  in- 
troduction of  many  innovations  and  corruptions  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  veneration  of  saints 
and  relics.  Pomp  and  magnificence  were  introduced 
into  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  the  arts 
began  to  be  used  to  serve  ecclesiastical  ends.  The 
Latin  language  was  retained  in  worship,  though  it  was 
no  longer  understood  by  all  the  people.  The  changes 
in  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  (for  which  in 
many  cases  even  payments  of  money  were  substitnted) 
exerted  a  most  disastrous  influenoe  on  the  Christian 
life.  In  the  literature  of  this  period,  the  names  of 
Chrysostom,  Augustine^  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Isidor  of 
Pelusium,  Isidor  of  Hispalis  (SevOle),  and  Johannes 
Damascenus,  stand  forth  most  conspicuous. 

III.  From  Charlemagne  to  Gregory  VII  (A.D.  800  to 
1078).— Among  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Franks  were 
attached  most  firmly  to  Christianity.  Charlemagne  in 
his  conquests  always  sought  to  make  Christiani^  the 
established  religion,  and  his  wars  against  the  Saxons 
and  Sclavonians  were  wars  for  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  degraded  condition  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Church  in  his  states  induced  Charlemagne  to  attempt 
various  reformatory  measures  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
By  the  establishment  of  convents  and  cathedral  schools, 
he  sought  to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergy.  By 
his  order  the  corrupt  translation  of  the  Bible  was  cor- 
rected, .the  congregational  singing  improved,  more 
prominence  given  to  the  sermon  in  divine  worship, 
and  annual  visitations  of  the  diocese  by  the  bbhope 
introduced.  See  Charlekagkb.  While  Christianity 
rapidly  advanced  in  Northern  Europe,  the  body  of  the 
Church  was  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  into  the  West- 
em  or  Latin,  and  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.  The 
two  churches  excommunicated  each  other,  and  a  per- 
manent union  has  never  since  been  effected.  The 
Greek  Church,  first  enslaved  by  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  trodden  down  by  the  Turks,  . 
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became  petrified  and  stationary.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  rights  of  metropolitans  and  bishope  were  more  and 
more  curtailed,  and  those  ofthe  pope  enlarged,  especial- 
\y  by  the  pseado-Isidorian  Decretals.  See  Decretals. 
False.  Spain,  England,  and  the  other  European 
countries  gradually  surrendered  their  ecclesiasticid  in- 
dependence, and  tiie  pope  became  all-powerful  in  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  in  doctrinal  decisions. 
Bishope  and  abbots  became  the  possessors  of  large 
property;  the  pope  entered  the  ranks  of  secular  princes, 
and  strove  to  subject  even  the  secular  goyemments  to 
his  influence  and  rule.  Most  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions founded  by  Charlemagne  were  suspended  within 
half  a  century  after  his  death,  and  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy  became  so  great  that  the  bishope 
had  to  order  that  "every  clergyman  must  know  at 
least  the  Apostles'  Creed."  The  theology  of  this  pe- 
riod spoke  little  of  Christ,  his  work  and  his  merits ; 
tlie  belief  in  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  relics,  and  similar  points,  became  prom- 
inent in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  pope  re- 
served to  himself  the  examination  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  relics,  and  the  beatification  and  canonisation  of 
holy  men.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  rosar}'  (q.  v.) 
came  up  in  England  and  Holland,  and  new  festivals 
were  introduced,  especially  festivaJs  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Pilgrimages  (q.  v.)  commenced  in  this 
period.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  Romanic 
style  was  developed  in  the  tenth  century.  Among 
the  doctrinal  controversies,  those  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
(q.  V.)  were  the  most  important.  Morality  was  g^- 
erally  at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  was  no  vice  which  was 
not  prevalent  among  the  clergy  and  in  the  monasteries, 
and  immorality  passed  over  fh)m  them  to  the  people. 

IV.  From  Gregory  VII  to  tMe  Reformation  (1078- 
1617).— The  oppression  of  Christianity  by  the  Turks 
called  forth  the  crusades  against  the  Saracens  (1096- 
1246),  in  order  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land.  See  Cbu- 
SADES.  Palestine  was  conquered  and  held  for  a  short 
time,  and  several  orders  of  Christian  knights  were  es- 
tablished there  for  the  protection  of  Christianity ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was  recon- 
quered by  the  Saracens,  by  whom  Christianity  was 
barely  tolerated.  The  oppression  suffered  by  the 
Greek  Church  led  to  an  attempt  at  a  new  union  with 
the  Roman,  which,  however,  was  soon  given  up  as  vm- 
practicable.  The  power  of  the  popes  reached  its  cU- 
max  under  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III,  but  it  soon 
began  again  to  decline,  especially  through  the  papal 
schism  (1378-1414),  during  which  two  papal  sees  exist- 
ed— Rome  and  Avignon.  The  popes  secured  the  right 
of  the  investiture  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  throughout  the 
Church  the  celibacy  (q.  v.)  ofthe  clergy.  The  Bible 
was  less  and  less  appealed  to  as  the  rule  of  feith ;  the 
fathers  and  tradition  took  its  place.  The  pope  be- 
came the  sole  legislator  and  judge  in  matters  of  feith. 
New  doctrines  and  practices,  such  as  auricular  confes- 
sion, transubetantiation,  and  indulgences,  together  with 
new  festivals  (e.  g.  Corpus  Christiy,  were  established. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  crushed  out  idl  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  Church.  Public  worship  greatly 
degenerated.  The  Mass  became  its  centre ;  sermons 
became  rare,  and  consisted  mostly  either  in  unintelli- 
gible scholastic  lectures,  or  in  comic  invectives  a^nst 
the  follies  of  the  times.  The  increasing  corruption 
among  the  clergy,  and  still  more  the  traffic  with  in- 
dulgences, undermined  the  piety  of  the  people.  At- 
tempts to  stop  the  prevailing  abuses  were  frequently 
made,  both  by  individuals  and  by  smaller  and  larger 
denominations,  among  which  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.), 
Waldenses  (q.  v.),  and  Hussites  (q.  v.)  were  promi- 
nent. At  the  request  of  the  Church  the  secular  gov- 
ernments proceeded  against  these  sects,  and  crusades 
were  preached  for  their  extirpation.  Most  of  them 
were  extirpated ;  but  the  Waldenses  in  Italy,  the  Mo- 


rcnian  Brethren  in  Germany,  and  the  LMaris  in  Bag- 
land,  survived  to  see  and  to  share  in  the  greaet  Rsfo- 
mation  of  the  16th  century.  In  (keoUigioid  acacMe, 
Scholasticism  arose,  a  system  full  of  acute  sabUcties, 
but  entirely  incapable  of  satisfying  the  rriigknts  waats 
of  the  heart  In  opposition  to  the  Scholastics  (q.  v.), 
many  pious  Mystics  (q.  v.)  strove  to  maintain  a  pan 
Biblical  Christianity,  more  by  ignoring  the  antiscrip- 
tural  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  by  openly  rejectiiig 
them.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  Byzaadiae 
style  was  supplanted  in  France,  England,  Spam,  aad 
especially  in  Germany,  by  the  Germanic  or  Ciotfaic, 
which  reached  the  highest  stage  of  developDMot  in  the 
18th  and  14th  centuries. 

V.  From  the  Reforwutdon  until  the  pregesU  Tine:— 
The  controversies  called  forth  by  Wycliffie,  Hon,  ani 
other  reformers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  awakened  in  large 
circles  the  longing  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
Church.     The  councils  of  Constance  (q.  v.)  and  Basie 
(q.  V.)  at  first  attempted  to  cany  thrragh  this  relbr- 
mation,  but  they  only  diminished  a  few  of  the  gromstt 
abuses,  being  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  remedy 
them  thorou^ly.    The  corruption  of  the  Church  not 
only  continued,  but  certain  abuses  (e.  g.  the  traffic  in 
indulgences)  became  so  flagrant  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  contempt  of  the  Church,  her  offi- 
cers, doctrines,  and  ordinances,  became  ahnoet  genaal 
throughout  Europe.     When,  therefore,  Luther,  Zwin- 
gle,  and  others  raised  the  standard  of  a  radical  reftr- 
mation  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  BlUe,  mil- 
lions of  Christians,  especially  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  England,  Denmaik,  Sweden,  Pmaaia, 
at  once  rallied  around  it.   See  Reformation.  Thoo^ 
the  Reformers  did  not  agree  on  all  points  of  doctrine, 
they  were  unanimous  in  claiming  the  Bible  as  the  mk 
of  faith,  decidedly  rejecting  everything  which  had 
crept  into  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine.    The  Roman  Church  made  many  nnsucceasfol 
attempts  to  suppress  these  reformatory  movonents, 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.),  the  most  pow- 
erful and  influential  of  all  monastic  institutions,  was 
instituted  for  this  special  purpose.     These  attempts, 
which  led  to  the  war  ofthe  Huguenots  in  France,  and 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  in  Germany,  were  in  vain. 
From  some  countries  the  Roman  Church  was  entirely 
excluded,  while  in  others  it  had  at  least  to  grant  to 
Protestants  equal  rights  and  toleration.     The  Church 
saw  itself  also  compelled  to  convoke  a  General  Council 
[see  TREirr],  and  to  abolish  at  least  a  few  of  the  gross- 
est abuses.     A  few  futile  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  union  with  the  Protestants.     The  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Church  received  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
its  final  form,  yet  since  that  period  several  doctrinal 
controversies  (e.  g.  Jansenism  [q.  v.]  and  Quietism  [q. 
v.]  in  France,  and  the  philosoi^y  of  Hermes  [q.  v.] 
and  Gunther  in  Germany)  have  required  new  deci- 
sions of  the  Papal  See.    The  Gallican  Church  (q.  v.)  in 
council,  with  Bossuct  (q.  v.)  at  its  head  (1682),  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  bishops  in  Germany  [see  Fe- 
BRONius],  Italy  [see  Ricci],  and  other  countries,  pro- 
tested against  making  the  infallibility  claimed  by  the 
popes  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  ;•  yet,  on  the  whole,  tiie 
popes  have  been  so  successful  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
their  doctrinal  definitions  and  divisions,  that  in  1854 
an  entirely  novel  dogma  [see  Immaculatb  Cokcep- 
tion]  was  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  General  Council.     Some  princes,  as  Jo* 
seph  II  of  Austria,  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  otiiers, 
have  attempted  to  restrict  the  absolute  power  claimed 
by  the  pope  over  clergy  and  people,  mostly  without 
success.     StUl  less  successftil  were  certain  attempts  to 
establish  national "  Catholic"'  churches  independent  of 
Rome  (viz.  the  "  French  Catholic  Church"  in  1881,  the 
«« German  Catholics"  in  1854).     These  movementi 
were  not  made  on  the  ground  ofthe  Bible  and  of  rs- 
vealed  Christianity,  and  therefore  necessarily  were 
failures.     The  relation  between  the  different  states  of 
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Europe,  in  which  the  Bomiin  Chorch  is  recognised  as 
a  state  religion,  and  the  pope,  is  regulated  by  Concor- 

Tlfee  Protestants  in  course  of  time  formed  a  number 
of  different  denominations,  among  which  two  main 
tendencies  are  to  be  distinguished,  viz.  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Befonned  Churches.  The  latter  were  subdi- 
vided into  the  German  Reformed,  Swiss  Reformed, 
Dutch  Befonned,  Presbyterians,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tianal,  and  other  minor  churches.  The  Church  of 
FngUnd,  as  &r  as  it  identified  itself  with  the  Reforma- 
tkxi,  belongs  to  the  class  of  Reformed  churches ;  yet 
it  retains  also  enough  elements  from  the  time  before 
the  Refonnation  to  leave  room  for  the  continuance  of 
a  party  which  rejects  altogether  the  Protestant  char- 
acter of  the  Church,  refuses  association  with  other 
Protestant  denonunations,  and  acknowledges  only -the 
churches  which  dium  the  so-called  apostolical  succes- 
lion  of  Irishopa  as  valid.  From  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land sprang  the  Methodists  (q.  v.),  who  discarded  ev- 
erything un-Protestant  in  the  mother  Church,  and 
todL  at  once  a  prominent  place  among  the  Reformed 
denominations.  In  the  rapidity  of  tiieir  extension 
they  have  surpassed  all  other  bodies  of  Protestant 
Christians. 

In  a  laige  part  of  Europe  the  Protestant  churches 
have  unlbrtanately  allowed  to  the  secular  government 
an  undue  influence  over  ecclesiastical  affiurs — an  in- 
fluence wiiich  has  generally  been  used  for  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  Church.  Only  by  hard  struggles 
have  dissenters  from  state  religions  secured  toleration. 
Many  of  them  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  be 
at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
consdenee.  The  declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence was  the  first  heavy  blow  against  state-chnrchism ; 
tad  the  independence  of  the  Church,  which  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  carried  through  on  a  large  scale, 
worked  so  well,  that  all  the  European  churphes  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  principle,  and  gradual- 
ly to  loosen,  at  least,  the  connection  between  Church 
and  state.  The  question  of  a  union  between  various 
Protestant  bodies  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  Ahe 
BefiDrmation,  a  fiivorite  idea  of  many  distinguished 
men,  though  it  has  frequentiy  led  to  an  increase  of 
psrties  sad  of  controversies,  especially  as  generally 
these  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  union  have  been  at- 
tempted with  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  The  most 
important  of  these  attempts  was  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  (q.  v.)  of  Germany  in 
1S17,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Frederick  William 
III  of  Prussia.  In  noodem  times  the  opinion  has  gain- 
ed groond  that  the  large  number  of  evangelical  denom- 
iaations  has  had  a  beneficial  rather  than  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  advancement  of  Ctuistianity,  and  that 
it  would  be  better,  instead  of  turning  at  ecclesiastical 
■nifonnity,  to  form  a  cordial  alliance  of  evangelical 
Christians  of  all  denominations.  This  led  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  so-called  **  EvemgeUcal  AUicmce"  (q.  v.), 
which  soon  assumed  grand  dimensions.  It  has  held 
ioaie  large  assemblies,  which  have  been  called  the 
first  (ecumenical  coundls  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
The  development  of  theology  during  this  period  has 
centred  mostly  in  Gennaay.  See  German  Theol- 
ogy. The  struggle,  after-  the  Reformation,  between 
Lotberanlsm  and  Calvinism,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
nan  nnportant  contest  between  Christianity  and  an 
iafidd  phUoeophy,  represented  by  the  Deists  in  Eng- 
land, the  Encyclopedists  in  France,  and  Rationalism  in 
Genniny.  The  belief  in  Christianity  was  for  a  time 
udennined  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  European  pop- 
alstioD,  bat  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tmy  a  porfrerfhl  reaction  in  ikvor  of  Christianity  has 
Mt  in.  The  influenoe  of  Christianity  over  the  politi- 
ol,  aodal,  and  literary  life  of  mankind  is  now  greater 
tltta  ever  before.  But  infidel  parties  have  not  been 
viokbg  in  the  xuneteenth  century.  Among  them  may 
^  Booied  TooDg  Germany,  the  Free  Congregations 
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and  German  Catholics,  the  Young  Hegelians,  the  So- 
cialistic Mechanics*  Associations  in  Switzerland  and 
France,  the  Materialism  in  natural  science,  the  Poei- 
tivist  followers  of  Comte,  the  Westminster  Review 
and  its  party  in  England,  the  Mormons  and  Spir- 
itualists in  America.  The  movements  of  these  par- 
ties have  led  to  a  new  development  of  powerfol  agen- 
cies in  defence  of  Christianity.  In  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  science  and  literature  the  works  of  former 
centuries  have  been  surpassed  by  modem  Christian 
writers.  The  various  denominations  vie  with  each 
other  in  establishing  religious  periodicals,  which  al- 
ready form  one  of  the  grandest  characteristics  of  the 
church  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Free  as- 
sociations for  religious  and  other  charitable  purposes 
have  rapidly  multiplied ;  missionary  societies,  Bible, 
tract,  and  book  societies  have  displayed  a  wonderful 
and  unparalleled  activity. 

Thus  the  spread  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning 
has  been  like  to  the  growth  of  the  *^grain  of  mustard 
seed ;"  to-day  its  branches  overshadow  the  whole  earth ; 
the  prospects  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  are  bright- 
er than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Com- 
pare Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hxttory  (especially  the  col- 
umn *  *  General  Characteristics").  See  Christendom  ; 
Church  Histobt  ;  Theology. 

ChriatianB  (improperly  pronounced  dKsf-ians), 
a  denominati(m  usuidly  styled  "the Christian  Connec- 
tion." 

I.  History, — ^This  body  is  purely  American  in  its  or- 
igin, having  sprung  from  three  diflferent  sources  wide- 
ly apart  from  each  other— the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  difierent  parts  of  America. 
(1.)  When  the  so-called  '*0*Kelly  secession"  from, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.)  took  place  in 
the  year  1798,  the  seceders  at  first  took  the  name  of 
"  Republican  Methodists,"  but  afterward  assumed  the 
name -of  **  Christians,"  avowing  the  N.  T.  as  their  only 
code  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  (2.)  In  the  year  1800, 
Dr.  Abner  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Hartland,  Vermont,  "  beconung  dissatisfied  with  the 
creed  of  his  church,  and  with  all  sectarian  denomina- 
tions, and  preferring  the  Bible  alone  as  the  confession 
of  his  £Euth,"  organized  a  church  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers in  the  town  of  Lyndon,  V t.  In  a  few  years  he  was 
joined  by  ministers  from  the  Close  Conmiunion  and 
Free-will  Baptist  churches,  who  left  their  former  asso- 
ciations, and,  in  some  cases,  brought  their  flocks  with 
them.  (8.)  The  third  source  of  the  new  sect  was  found 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  About  the  year  1801, 
several  ministers  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  '*  organized  themselves  into 
a  new  and  independent  presbytery,  called  the  Spring- 
field Presbytery.  They  kept  up  this  organization  for 
about  two  years,  when  they  formally  adopted  a  new 
name  for  themselves  and  followers — that  of  Chris- 
tians." (See  Davidson,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ken- 
tuchy,  chap,  viii.) 

The  three  bodies  thus  separately  organized  were 
finally  brought  into  one  society,  adopting  the  common 
name  **  Christians."  They  have  become  quite  numer- 
ous. 

At  the  Quadrennial  General  Conforenoe  of  this  de^ 
nomination  held  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  on  October  2, 
1866,  and  the  following  days,  the  following  40  Annual 
Conferenceis  were  represented  by  delegates : 


CoimwEXCxs. 

Fassamaquoddy,  Me 

Vermont  Western 

Merrimack 

KocUngham 

York  and  Cumberland 

Strafford 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 

New  York  Eastern 

New  York  Central 

New  York  Western 


No.  of 
DeUSfiUet. 


13 


15 
13 

47 
40 
14 
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CoirrxmBiicw- 

New  York  Northern 

New  York  Southern 

New  jOTsej 

Tioga  River,  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pm. 

Canada 

Miami,  O. 

Central  Ohio 

Maumee  Valley 

Southern  Ohio 

Deer  Creek,  O. 

Eel  River,  Ind. 

Antioch  and  BInfton 

Western  Indiana 

MaaoD  River,  HL 

Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin 

Central  lUinols 

Spoon  River 

North  -eastern  Iowa. 

Union,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Eastern  Michigan 

South-east  Biichigan 

Central  Michigan 

Grand  River  Valley 

Southwestern  Michigan 

Northern  Indiana  and  Western  Michigan. 

Richland  Union,  Wis. 

Northern  Wisconsin 

Jacksonville 


No  of 

DcUgfttH. 


11 
14 
14 
25 
16 


89 
6 
80 
14 
16 
42 
82 
6 


2S 
99 

8 
28 
17 

T 


12 
6 


The  Rev.  I.  C.  Goff,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. A  letter,  expressing  harmony  of  views  and  fra- 
ternal feelings,  was  read  from  the  Association  of  Gren- 
eral  Baptists  in  England,  this  being  the  first  commu- 
nication of  the  kind  since  1823.  The  General  Confer- 
ence replied  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  reciprocating  the 
feelings  of  the  General  Baptists,  and  by  appointing  a 
delegate  to  attend  their  next  annual  meeting.  It  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  Biblical  institute  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  denomina- 
tional periodicals  by  the  establishment  of  a  Quarterly 
and  of  an  Annual  Regitter.  The  original  platform  of 
the  denomination,  namely,  '*  That  the  name  Christian 
is  the  only  name  of  distinction  which  we  take,  and  by 
which  we,  as  a  denomination,  desire  to  be  known,  and 
the  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  was 
unanimously  reaffirmed. 

A  convention  of  members  of  the  denomination  In  the 
Southern  States  (**  Southern  Christian  Convention") 
was  held  at  Mount  Auburn,  N.  C,  on  May  2,  1866, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  revive  the  denominational 
book  concern  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  See 
AnmuU  American  Cydopctdia  for  1866,  s.  v;  Christian 
Connection;  MimUetoftAe  U.3,  Qmdrennial Christian 
Connection  (Dayton,  1866). 

n.  2>orfrtfi«*.— Each  congregation  of  "  Christians" 
is  independent,  and  they  take  the  Bible  as  their  bind- 
ing standard  of  doctrine.  The  following  principles 
appear  to  be  generally  recognised  among  IJiem:  (1) 
The  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  are  of  divine  au- 
thority. (2)  Every  man  has  a  right  to  interpret  the 
Bible  for  himself^  and  therefore  differences  of  theolog- 
ical views  are  no  bar  to  Church  fellowship.  (8)  There 
is  one  God,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  gen- 
erally received.  (4)  Christ  is  a  divine  being,  pre- 
exbted,  and  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
(5)  Christ's  sufferings  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men, 
who,  by  repentance  and  faith,  may  be  saved.  (6)  Im- 
mersion is  the  only  proper  form  of  baptism,  and  believ- 
ers the  only  prox>er  subjects  (rejecting  infant  baptism). 
(7)  Communion  at  the  Lord's  table  is  open  to  believeiB 
of  all  denominations. 

III.  Government  and  Usages, — Though  each  congre- 
gation is  theoretically  independent,  there  are  "An- 
nual" or  "  State"  Conferences,  composed  of  ministerial 
Vnd  lay  delegates  from  the  churches,  which  receive 
and  ordain  pastors,  etc.,  but  can  pass  no  laws  binding 
the  several  churches.  They  have  an  American  Chris- 
tian Convention,  whose  officers  fh>m  1866  to  1867  were : 


President^  D.  P.  Pike,  of  Massachusetts ; 
N.  Summerbell,  of  Oldo ;  Secretary  ofMitaionary  Ijt- 
partment^  D.  E.  Millard,  of  Michigan  ;  Secretary  ^ 
Educational  Department,  J.  W.  Haley,  of  Manac^ 
setts;  Secretary  of  the  Sabbath-school  Departmait^  I.  C 
Goff,  of  Illinois ;  Secretary  of  the  PuMuAao^  uipari. 
mentf  C.  A.  Motso,  of  Ohio.  The  forms  of  wwshii^ 
etc.,  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  in  the  Bapt»E 
churches. . 

The  Constitution  of  the  General  C<niTeiitio]i,  is 
amended  in  1866,  is  as  follows : 

Abtiolx  T.—This  organisation  shall  be  styled  **T1&e  Aao- 
ican  Christian  Ckmventiou." 

Abt.  U.  The  business  of  theConveatioD  ahan  be  to  arras^ 
direct,  or  transact  such  matters  as  may  be  thoaglit  pnfe 
and  neceesary,  in  connection  with  and  for  the  fdrtheraBoe  d 
the  interests  and  honor  of  the  cause  dt  Christ. 

AST.  III.  The  of&oers  of  the  Convention  shall  oooslst  of  « 
President,  one  Vice-president  trota  each  statfc  or  provinoe  cob- 
nected  with  the  ConventioDk  a  Seeratary  of  tbe  Cooventxe. 
and  one  Secretary  for  each  department  hereinafter  frvr^U 
for;  all  of  the  above  officers,  except  the  Vlce-preeidentB.  «hsZ 
be  choeen  by  ballot  for  the  term  of  four  yean,  and  until  tfac^ 
successors  are  chosen.  The  Ylee-presldente  snail  be  noBi^- 
ted  by  the  states  and  provinces  represented  in  the  CoiiTfa- 
Uon. 

Abt.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  President  to  preside  k 
all  meetings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Executive  BoanL 

Abt.  V.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  at  any  wi*Ttf»*g  cm 
of  tile  Vice-presidents  shall  preside. 

Abt.  VL  The  SccreUry  shall  faithfVilly  note  and  reeard  si 
the  doings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Ezeentlve  Board. 

AXT.  vn.  The  Convention  shall  consist  of  the  fbOovinf 
named  departments,  vlx. :  1.  Missionary;  2.  the  Edncatk^; 
8.  the  Publishing ;  4.  the  Sabbath-school ;  5.  Treajsary  Defviv 
ment.  Each  department  shall  have  an  appropriate  secretarr, 
who  shall  have  the  supervision  thereof,  nitject  to  the  coetnl 
of  the  Executive  Board  hereinafter  named. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Pna^ 
dent  and  the  six  Secretaries  above  named,  whose  daty  it  sfe^ 
be  to  carry  out  any  meastire  determined  ob  by  tbe  Convo- 
tion,  and  any  other  measure  which  it  may  deem  neccsssry 
and  proper ;  and  »uch  Secretaiy  shall,  not  less  than  (»e  B»ec& 
prior  to  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Conventkni,  m%kte  t 
written  or  printed  report  of  the  doings  of  his  departxnoBt.  as 
companied  with  recommendations,  which,  on  tiie  opcslog  df 
the  Convention,  the  President  shall  lay  before  It,  together  wita 
a  like  report  and  recommendation  made  by  himself  to  te 
Convention. 

/BT.  IX.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  shall  keep  tad  i> 
vest  funds  belonc^ng  to  the  C(Mivention,  snbject  only  to  \t 
drawn  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention  or  Executive  Board ;  i& 
either  case  the  order  to  bear  the  sanction  and  signature  of  the 
Presidrat  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention.  He  sImU  giw 
bcmds  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Abi*.  X.  Anv  person  shall,  on  the  payment  of  tweoty-frw 
dollars  into  the  treasury,  be  entitled  to  a  certUleate  of  lUt- 
memberiUp ;  or,  on  the  like  payment  of  three  doUazc,  to  a 
certificate  of  quadrennial  membership.  Every  Chrirtiaa  be- 
nevolent oi^nization.  Convention,  Conference,  and  chonA 
which  shall  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  ConventioB  riisB 
be  entitled  to  membership,  with  one  vote  fw  every  three  dol- 
lars quadrennially  omtributed.  Also  the  presidentB  of  osi 
Conferences,  state  associations  or  state  Conferencea,  and  ool- 
leges  or  Institutes,  shall  be  ex^Jlieio  members  of  the  Conrea- 
tion. 

Abt.  XI.  The  Blissionary  Department  shall  have  diar^e  of 
the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  denomination,  with  the  pov- 
er  to  acquire  and  hold  the  title  to  real  estate,  appropriate  to 
church  purposes,  erect  churches,  and  aid  In  th^  erecikm  and 
maintenance,  and  in  general  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  fai 
all  psarts  of  the  world.  The  Educational  Department  shall  es- 
tablish colleges  and  Biblical  and  literary  institutes,  as  well  m 
aid  those  already  established  by  the  denominatSon,  and  asHX 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  by  pecuniary  kan  «r 
gifts.  Tbe  Publishing;  Department  shall  have  chai^  of  the 
publishing  interests  of  the  denomination,  Uie  printing  and  dif- 
fusing of  useful  books,  magazines,  papers,  trscts,  and  ererf 
form  of  literature  suitable  to  religious  and  moral  culture. 
The  Sabbath-school  Department  shall  hare  diarge  of  tin  oaose 
of  Sabbath-schools,  their  establishment,  support,  and  guMf«»- 
ful  operation  throughout  the  denomination,  endeavoring  to 
secure  their  welfare,  and  promote  interest,  seal,  and  eiBctecy 
in  this  department 

Abt.  XU.  l^e  sessions  of  the  Convention,  under  this  Cos- 
stitution,  shall  be  called  by  the  Executive  Board  quadren^l- 
ly,  and  at  other  times  when  deemed  by  them  neceasaiy  and 
proper. 

IV.  Statistics. — ^The  denomination  published  in  1867 
in  the  United  States  three  periodicals,  viz.  The  Chm^ 
tian  Sun  (discontinued  during  the  war,  but  revired  in 
1867),  at  Suffolk,  Va.;  The  Herald  of  Go^  Ltbarly-- 
the  first  religious  newspaper  publish^  in  this  coon> 
try,  first  number  issued  September  1st,  1808— now  pub- 
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lisbed  at  Newbury  port,  Mass. ;  and  The  Gotpel  Herald, 
at  Dayton,  O.  The  statements  concerning  their  sta- 
tistics greatly  vary.  Belcher,  The  Religious  Detumi- 
natioiu  m  the  United  Statei  (1854),  gives  to  them  607 
organized  churches,  489  ministers,  and  34,000  commn- 
nieants.  In  1859  they  claimed  1600  churches  and  1000 
miniaters,  and  150,000  communicants.  The  denomi- 
nation has  spread  in  England  and  the  English  posses- 
sions. Their  institutions  of  learning  are  Christian 
Union  College,  at  Merom,  Ind. ;  Graham  College,  in 
Noirth  Carolhia ;  and  academies  at  Wolfborough,  N. 
H.,  and  Starkey,  N.  Y.  They  are  to  commence  a  Bib- 
lical School,  and  have  fixed  its  location  at  Newark, 
K.  T.  More  than  sixty  Conferences  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  meet  an- 
nually.— ^Winebrenner,  History  of  all  Denominations  { 
Belcher,  History  ofBdig,  Denom.  in  the  U.  8.i  Gorrie, 
Ckurches  tmd  Sects ;  Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year-book^ 
p.  78 ;  Baird,  HeHgion  m  America, 

Cbzlfltians,  Bible,  also  called  Bryanites,  after 
thai  founder,  William  Bryan,  a  Methodist  local  preach- 
er in  Cornwall,  who  left  the  Wesleyan  body  in  1815. 
He  rapidly  gathered  churches  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
bnt  left  the  party  which  he  had  formed  in  1819.  The 
denomination  conmienced  its  operations  in  Canada  in 
the  year  1831,  and  was  organized  there  under  a  separate 
Conference  in  1854.  In  1866  the  Bible  Christians  had 
37  circuits  and  43  home  missions  in  England  and  53 
abroad,  with  245  itinerant  preachers,  1691  local  preach- 
ers, 25,138  members,  1050  on  trial,  89,249  scholars, 
and  8272  teachers.  Their  creed  is  Wesleyan,  and  so 
is  their  government,  only  more  popular  (Eadie,  Ecd. 
JHc^owxnf^  8.  v.).    See  Methodists. 

Christiazis  of  St.  John.  "  In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  certain  Carmelite  missionaries  discovered 
a  sect  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Basrah  and  Snsa, 
calling  themselves  Naeortecms  or  Mendaans^  and  called 
bv  the  Mohammedans  Sabians  (Sabsi,  a  name  taken 
probably  from  the  Koran),  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Johannites,  or  St.  John  Christians.  Comp. 
Ignatii  a  Jesu  narraOo  originis,  ritmtm,  et  errorum 
ChrisUanorum  S,  Johatmis  (Rom.  1652, 8vo).  One  of 
their  books  has  been  published  entire  (Codex  Naza- 
rtau,  Sber  Adam  appdkUus,  Syriace  transcriptus  lot- 
ineque  redditas  a  Matth,  Norberg,  8  vols.  Lond.  1815- 
1%  4to),  and  fragments  of  othfirs,  besides  many  ao- 
coants  of  travellers.  In  the  Universal  Encydopadia 
of  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Gesenius  has  given  a  general 
view  of  their  system  (art.  Zabier),  which  he  shows  to 
be  Gnostic-ascetic,  and  nearly  related  to  that  of  Zoro- 
aster, John  being  represented  as  an  incarnated  leon. 
The  language  of  their  holy  books  is  an  Aram»an  dia- 
lect intermediate  between  Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  They 
pretend  to  have  come  from  the  Jordan,  and  to  have 
been  driven  thence  by  the  Mohammedans.  Some 
writers  admit  that  they  are  really  the  descendants  of 
John's  disciples,  or  of  John  Baptist's.  On  the  other 
side,  see  O.  G.  Tychsen  in  Deutschen  Museum,  1784, 
ii,414;  Baumgarten  Crusius,  Bibl,  Theol.  p.  148."— 
Gieseler,  Church  History,  i,  §  22 ;  Mosheim,  Commenior 
Ties  (N.  T.  1851),  i,  60  note ;  Neander,  Church  History 
(Torrey's),  i,  876.  See  Hbhbbo-Baftists  ;  Mende- 
▲Hs;  Sabians. 

Christiaiui  of  St.  Thomas.  This  name  is  now- 
applied  only  to  a  people  residing  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  the  sontii  of  India.  But  in  former  centuries  St. 
Thomas  Christians  were  mentioned  also  in  other  East- 
em  countries ;  thus  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  found  them 
in  Arabia  before  585.  The  accounts  of  the  Portu- 
guese navigators,  who  first  visited  the  Thomas  Chris- 
tians of  India  in  the  fifteenth  century,  represent  them 
ss  professing  to  be  descendants  of  the  proselytes  of  the 
apostle  Thomas,  who  is  believed  by  some  to  have  car- 
ried Uie  Gospel  into  India.  Other  accounts  represent 
them  as  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Nestorians.  It 
seems  moat  probabWthat  they  were  origiDally  an  ofi- 


'  shoot  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  in  Persia.  In 
the  sixth  century  they  were  in  regular  connectiun 
with  the  Nestorian  Church  of  Western  Asia.  Under 
the  patriarch  Timotheus  (778  to  820)  they  received  a 
metropolitan,  and  thenceforth,  also,  Uieir  bishops  were 
ordained  by  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  The  Indian 
princes  conferred  on  them,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  many  privileges,  for  which  they 
were  especially  indebted  to  one  Thomas  Cananaius,  also 
named  Biar  Thomas,  who  was  probably  not  a  bishop, 
but  a  rich  and  influential  merchant.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  their  number,  they  afterward 
formed  an  independent  state,  which,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  royal  line,  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  rulers 
of  Cochin.  They  greatly  suflfbred  from  the  many  con- 
tests of  the  Indian  princes  among  each  other,  which 
the  Mohammedans  skilfully  turned  to  their  advantage. 
The  St.  Thomas  Christians,  therefore,  offered,  in  1502, 
the  cro¥m  to  Vasco  de  Gama.  Their  connection  with 
the  Nestorian  patriarchate  seems  to  have  been  early 
interrupted.  Between  1120  and  1280  their  ecclesias- 
tical head,  John,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constantino- 
ple to  ask  for  the  episcopal  consecration,  and  fix>m 
there  to  Rome ;  later  the  church  and  the  clergy  became 
altogether  extinct,  so  that  only  one  deacon  was  left. 
Hence,  in  1490,  two  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Nesto- 
rian patriarch  to  ask  for  a  bishop.  The  patriarch  or- 
dained the  two  delegates  priests,  and  sent  home  widr 
them  two  bishops,  Thomas  and  John.  John  remained 
in  India,  but  Thomas  soon  returned.  Patriarch  Elias 
(t  1502)  sent  him  again  to  India,  with  one  metropo- 
lite  Jaballaha,  and  two  bishops,  Jacobus  and  Denha. 
They  reported  that  they  found  bishop  John  still  alive, 
and  80,000  Christian  fiunilies  in  twenty  towns.  Later 
Portuguese  reports  estimate  the  number  of  families  at 
16,000.  On  account  of  their  poverty,  and  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  suffered  from  many  sides,  they  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  pro- 
tectorate was  soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
Jesuit  missions  among  them.  In  1599  the  archbishop 
of  Goa  prevailed  upon  them  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and 
to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  S3mod  held  by  him  at  Di- 
amper.  Only  a  few  congregations  in  the  mountains 
kept  aloof  from  this  union.  But  in  1658  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  broke  off  the  connection  with  Bome,  and 
established  the  independence  of  the  Church.  In  1859 
the  number  of  (non-united)  Thomas  Christians  was  es- 
timated at  70,000 ;  of  those  united  with  Rome,  155,000, 
of  whom  96,000,  with  97  churches,  still  follow  theb:  old 
Syrian  rite,  while  the  others  have  entirely  identified 
themselves  with  the  Latin  rite.  They  are,  under  the 
British  government,  free  from  any  ecclesiastical  re- 
straint, and  form  among  themselves  a  kind  of  spiritual 
republic,  under  a  bishop  chosen  by  themselves,  and  in 
which  the  priests  and  elders  adndnister  justice,  using 
excommunication  as  a  means  of  punishment.  They 
are  said  still  to  acknowledge  dependence  on  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch.  They  call  themselves  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, or  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malagala,  They  stOl 
celebrate  the  agaps ;  and  their  ideas  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  ^dlne  to  those  of  the  Protestants,  but 
in  preparing  the  bread  they  are  said  to  use  salt  and 
oil.  They  anoint  with  oil  the  body  of  the  infimt  at 
baptism.  Their  priests  are  distinguished  by  the  ton- 
sure, and  are  allowed  to  marry.  Their  churches  con- 
tain, except  the  cross,  no  symbols  or  pictures.  Syriac 
is  the  language  employed  in  their  liturgies  and  other 
church-services,  but  the  Scriptures  are  expounded  in 
Malabar.  See  Herzog,  Real-  Encyklopddie,  x,  279; 
Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year-book  for  1860. 

Chriatie,  William  B.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  1803,  studied  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1825,  and  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati, March,  1842.  During  his  term  of  service  in 
the  ministry  he  occupied  the  most  important  pulpits 
of  the  denomination  with  great  honor  and  usefiilness. 
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Hifl  statioiiB  were,  1825,  Union ;  18S6,  l^na ;  1827-8, 
Zanesville ;  1829,  Cincinnati ;  1880,  Lebanon  District ; 
1884,  Cincinnati;  188&-8,  Cincinnati  District;  1889- 
40,  Uri)ana.  He  was  three  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  General  Conference.  His  mind  was  of  broad  com- 
pass, and  he  was  well  versed  in  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astioal  polity.  In  all  discussions  in  the  conferenoes 
he  was  an  able  and  successful  debater,  and  seldom 
£uled  of  his  aim.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  pre-eminent. 
His  preaching  was  logical  and  vigorous,  and  he  poured 
forth  a  flood  of  fervii  and  passionate  eloquence  that 
carried  his  audiences  with  him,  and  brought  very  many 
to  Christ.  His  death  was  triumphant. — MwiUe$  of 
ConfermceSf  iii,  847 ;  Sprague,  ArmaU,  vii,  708. 

Chriatmas,  the  day  (December  25th)  which  is  ceU 
ebratofltbroughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom 
as  the  bir^day  of  our  Saviour.  "  It  is  occupied,  there- 
fore, with  the  event — the  incarnation — which  forms 
the  centre  and  turning-point  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  .It  is,  of  all  the  festivals,  the  one  most  thor^ 
oughly  interwoven  with  the  popular  and  £EunUy  life, 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  feasts  in  the  West- 
em  Church  year.  It  continues  to  be,  in  the  entire 
Catholic  world,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Protestant 
Cliristendom,  the  grand  jubilee  of  children,  on  which 
innumerable  gifts  celebrate  the  infinite  love  of  God  in 
the  gift  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  It  Idndles  in  mid- 
winter a  holy  fire  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  preaches 
in  the  longest  night  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Life  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  It  denotes  the  advent  of  the 
true  Golden  Age,  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  the 
redeemed  before  God  and  in  God.  No  one  can  meas- 
ure the  joy  and  blessing  which  fh>m  year  to  year  flow 
forth  upon  all  ages  of  life  fh>m  the  contemplation  of 
the  holy  child  Jesus  in  his  heavenly  innocence  and  di- 
vine humility"  (Schaff,  (Mrch  History,  iii,  §  77). 

The  observance  of  Christmas  is  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, nor  is  it  of  N.  T.  origin.  The  day  of 
Christ's  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  N.  T., 
or,  indeed,  from  any  other  source.  The  fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  do  not  speak  of  any  special  ob- 
servance of  the  nativity.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  was 
celebrated  in  the  Eastern  Church  by  A.D.  220,  but 
not  in  the  Western  untfl  the  fourth  century ;  and  the 
Eastern  Church  finally  adopted  the  Christmas  festival 
from  the  Western  (about  A.D.  880).  Some  writers 
(e.  g.  Cave,  PrimUive  Ckristianiiy,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  194) 
trace  the  observance  to  the  2d  century,  about  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Commodus.  Cave  dtes,  to  prove  that 
it  was  observed  before  the  time  of  Coostantine,  the 
following  sad  story  from  Baronius  (An,  801,  p.  41) : 
*^  While  the  persecution  raged  under  Diocletian,  who 
then  kept  liis  oourt  at  Nicomedia,  the  tyrant,  finding 
multitudes  of  Christians,  young  and  old,  met  together 
to  celebrate  Christ*s  nativity,  commanded  the  church 
door  to  be  shut,  and  fire  put  to  it,  which  reduced  them 
and  the  church  to  ashes."  But  it  is  historically  cer- 
tain that  the  Christmas  festival  proper  "is  of  oompar- 
artively  late  institution.  This  may  doubtless  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  no  corresponding  festival  was  presented  by  the 
Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 
In  the  second  place,  the  day  and  month  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  are  nowhere  stated  in  the  €roepel  history,  and 
cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Again,  the  Church 
lingered  at  first  about  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  completed  feet  of  redemption,  and  made 
this  the  centre  of  the  weekly  worship  and  the  Church 
year.  Finally,  the  earlier  feast  of  Epiphany  afforded 
a  substitute.  The  artistic  religious  impulses,  howev- 
er, which  pEoduced  the  whole  Church  year,  must  soon- 
er or  later  have  called  into  existence  a  festival  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  all  other  annual  festivals  in 
honor  of  Christ"  (Schaff,  1.  c).  To  account  for  the  or- 
igin of  Christmas,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace 
it,  as  some  writers  do,  to  thefeati  of  dedication  cele- 
brated by  the  Jews ;  or,  as  others  do,  to  the  heathen 


SatumaUa.  JablonaU  endeavors  to  show  tiiat  it  osSg- 
inated  with  the  Basilidians  in  Egypt  (fipvucula,  ii,  ^72). 
**  The  institution  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  the  taste  of  the  age  to  nral> 
tiply  festivals,  and  that  the  analogy  of  otto  events 
in  our  Saviour's  history,  which  had  already  been  mariL- 
ed  by  a  distinct  celebration,  may  natoiaUy  luive  ponit- 
ed  out  the  propriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  tbe 
same  honorable  distinctitm.  It  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  marks  of  respect  usually  bestowed  on  high  fes- 
tivak,  and  distinguished  also  by  the  custom,  derived 
probably  from  heathen  antiquity,  of  interchanging 
presents  and  making  entertainments."  At  tbe  same 
time,  the  heathen  winter  hoUdays  (SatumaUa,  Jnve- 
nalia,  Brumalia)  were  undoubtedly  transformed,  and, 
BO  to  speak,  sanctified  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Christmas  cycle  of  holidays ;  and  the  heathen  cus- 
toms, so  fer  as  thciy  were  harmless  (e.  g.  the  giving  of 
presents,  lighting  t^)er8,  etc.),  were  brought  over  into 
Ciiristian  use. 

The  Christmas  Qfde  of  festivals  gradually  grew 
up  around  the  observance  of  the  day  of  nativity.  It 
embraced  Christmas  eve,  or  Vigils,  which  were  cele- 
brated with  especial  solemnity,  because,  though  the 
precise  day  of  Christ's  birth  could  not  be  ascertained, 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  bom  in  the  night  (Luke  ii,  8). 
The  four  Sundays  before  Christmas  were  made  prepa- 
ration days  for  the  festival,  and  called  Advent-Sun- 
days. See  Advent.  Memorial  days,  etc.,  for  the 
Martyr  Stephen  (Dec.  26),  St.  John  (Dec  27),  Massa- 
cre of  the  Innocents  (Dec.  28),  were  established  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  festival  of  Circtmicision  and  Ke w 
Tear  (Jan.  1)  is  of  later  origin,  while  Epiphany  (Jan. 
8)  is  earlier  than  Christmas. 

In  later  ages  many  observances,  some  pleasant, 
others  absurd,  grew  up  around  the  Christmas  festiTal. 
Accounts  of  old  English  Christmas  usages  may  be 
found  in  Chambers,  Book  ofDagt  (Edinb.  1864, 2  vols. 
8vo),  and  in  Brand,  Popular  Antiquidet  (Lond.  1841, 
8  vols.  12mo).  Among  them  are  the  following.  It 
was  customary  to  light  candles  of  large  size,  and  to 
lay  upon  the  fire  a  huge  log,  called  a  TtUe  dog  m 
Christmas  block,  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts 
of  England.  Tule  (from  hxtel,  a  wheel)  was  a  son- 
feast,  commemorative  of  the  turn  of  the  sun  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  day,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  pagan  festival  in  Europe  ftx>m  ancient  times. 
At  court,  among  many  public  bodies,  and  in  distin- 
guished families,  an  officer,  under  various  titles,  was 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  revels.  Leland,  speak- 
ing of  the  court  of  Henry  VII,  A.D.  1489,  mentions  an 
Abbot  of  Misrule,  who  was  created  for  this  purpose, 
who  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well  his  office 
(Collect,  iii,  App,  256).  In  Scotland  he  was  termed 
the  Abbot  of  Unreason;  but  the  office  was  suppressed 
by  act  of  Parliament,  A.D.  1556.  Stow  (Swvqf  of 
London,  p.  79)  describes  the  same  officer  as  Lord  of 
Misrule.  The  Puritans  regarded  these  diversions,  whidi 
appear  to  have  offended  more  against  good  taste  than 
against  morality,  with  a  holy  horror.  Prynne  says, 
in  his  strong  way  0n  Histrxo-Mastix),  "  Our  Christmas 
lords  of  misrule,  together  with  dancing,  masks,  mum- 
meries, 8tage-pla3rer8,  and  such  other  Christmas  disor- 
ders, now  in  use  with  Christians,  were  derived  frtnn 
these  Roman  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalian  festivala, 
which  should  cause  allpious  Christians  etemalfy  to  oftooi- 
inate  them,^^  The  dishes  most  in  vogue  were  foxmeriy, 
for  breakfest  and  supper  on  Christmas  evo,  a  boar's 
head  stuck  with  rosemary,  with  an  apple  or  an  orange 
in  the  mouth,  plum  porridge,  and  minced  pies.  Eat- 
ing the  latter  was  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  Puritans 
conceived  it  to  be  an  abomination ;  they  were  origin- 
ally made  long,  in  imitation  of  the  manger  in  which 
our  Lord  was  laid  (Selden^s  Tablo-Talk),  The  houses 
and  churches  were  dressed  with  evergreens,  and  the 
former  especially  with  mistletoe— a  custom  probably 
as  old  as  the  Diuidical  worship.    Whether  this  festi- 
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vml  was  alwajs  celebrated  on  December  25th  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  that 
the  whole  Christian  world  concurred  in  celebrating  the 
nativity  on  the  same  day.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth,  see  Natiyitt. 

Christmas  day  is  observed  by  neariy  all  churches 
in  the  world  except  the  Dissenters  of  tiie  British  Isl- 
ands, and  the  American  churches  that  have  sprung 
fh>m  them.  In  the  Boman  Church  three  masses  are 
performed :  one  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak,  and 
one  in  the  morning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  three 
masses  are  said  directly  one  after  the  other.  Both  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  the  manger,  the  holy 
fismily,  etc.,  are  sometimes  represented  at  large.  In 
tile  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Ei^sco- 
pal  Church,  divine  service  is  held  always  on  Christ- 
mas  day.  In  the  formei^,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  re- 
quired to  be  said  or  sung.  If  Christmas  fall  on  a  Fri- 
day, it  is  not  to  be  a  fast.  In  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
bt  Church  in  England  the  day  is  always  observed, 
and  generatty  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
tiie  large  cities. — ^Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes.  bk.  xx,  ch. 
iv ;  Coleman,  Christian  ArUiquUieBy  ch.  xxi,  §  4 ;  Dor- 
ner,  Penon  of  Christy  i,  178 ;  Neander,  Ltfe  of  Chry- 
tottcm  (Lond.  1845,  8vo),  p.  840  (gives  Ctirysostom's 
Ckrittmcu  ffonulp) ;  Thompson,  Chrisimai  and  the  Sat- 
tamalia  {Bibliotheca  SacrOy  xii,  144) ;  North  BriOA  Be- 
view,  viii,  202  (Christmas  Literature) ;  Siegel,  Chritt- 
lich4»rchl{che  AUerthumer,  ii,  189 ;  Cassel,  Wethnach- 
ien-UrtprOnffe,  BrdMche,  und  Aherglauben  (Bert  1861) ; 
Marbach,  Die  heUige  Weihnacht»-zeit  (Frankfort,  1865). 

Cluistology,  a  word  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin in  theological  science,  now  used  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine of  or  concerning  Christ.  Trench  (Study  of  Wordt) 
finds  it  in  use  in  one  or  two  cases  among  tilie  English 
divines  of  the  17th  century.  Owen  gave  the  title 
l.MOTo\oyla  to  his  treatise  on  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Owen's  Worht^  Russell's  ed.  1826,  vol.  xi).  Fleming's 
Chrigtciogy  (Lond.  1705-8,  3  vols.  8vo),  contains  (1) 
general  view  of  Christology ;  (2)  concerning  Christ  as 
the  Logos ;  (3)  concerning  Christ  as  he  is  Logos  made 
man.  The  word  has  only  been  common  in  English 
theology  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  both  the 
common  use  of  the  term  and  the  special  treatment  of 
the  subject  are  due  to  German  theologians  within  the 
present  century. 

As  to  the  scope  of  Christology,  and  its  proper  place 
in  systematic  theology,  some  writers  include  under  it 
all  that  relates  to  Uie  history,  the  person,  and  the 
work  of  Christ.  Hase  {Evangel -protest,  Ihgmatik) 
makes  Christolegy  the  second  chief  division  of  Dog- 
matics, and  includes  under  it  not  only  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  as  commonly  defined,  but  also  Christ 
in  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  etc.  Coquerel  (Christ- 
dogie,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.  12mo)  gives  the  following 
definition :  ^*  Une  Christologie  est  une  ^de  de  la  per- 
sonne  ou  de  la  nature  de  J4bus  Christ,  de  ses  rapports 
avec  Dieu  et  avec  Thumanit^,  ainsi  que  de  son  oeuvre 
en  oe  monde"  (p.  1).  Christology  and  Soteriology  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Some  writers  (e.  g. 
Pelt)  include  the  former  under  the  latter.  Kling  in- 
cludes under  Christology  both  the  person  and  the  work 
of  Christ;  it  Is  impossible,  he  sa3rs,  to  separate  them, 
because  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  men  in  virtue  of  what 
he  is  in  his  divine  human  person,  and  this  person  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  (Herzog, 
Jteal'EncyUijpddie,  ii,  683).  The  latest  tendency  ap- 
pears to  be  to  confine  the  word  Christology  more  strict- 
ly to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  leaving  his 
work  to  be  treated  separately,  though  in  close  and 
vital  connection  with  his  person.  (So  Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines ; 
Beck,  Dogmengeschichtey  etc.)  In  this  article  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  narrower  use  of  the  term.  The 
work  of  Christ  (Ipyov^  John  iv,  84 ;  xvii,  4,  rendered 
in  the  Latin  Church  munus,  qfficium)  is  treated  under 
the  heads  Chbist,  Offices  of;  Atokememt;  In- 


TEBCESaiOH  ;     JUSTIFIGATIOV  ;     RSDEMPTION ;     SA- 
VIOUR. 

The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity.    Our  view  of  the  whole  char- 
acter and  issues  of  his  redemption,  and  consequently 
our  whole  system  of  thought,  both  theological  and  eth- 
ical, depends  upon  our  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Church  has  always,  with  a  sure  instinct,  under- 
stood the  fundamental  importance  of  this  doctrine; 
but  after  ^tlle  settlement  of  the  eariy  disputes  by  the 
Coundl  of  Chalcedon  (see  belowX  ^^  discussion  of 
other  topics  (e.  g.  sin,  grace,  and  predestination),  es- 
pecially in  the  Western  Church,  became  necessary, 
and  Christology  was  apparently  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground.    So,  at  a  later  period,  the  discussions  coup 
ceming  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  merits 
of  his  death,  took  precedence  of  that  of  his  person. 
But  all  classes  ,of  orthodox  theologians,  m  all  com- 
munions, have  held  to  the  fundamental  importance  of 
Christology ;  and  with  the  subsidence  of  what  may  be 
called  minor  discussions,  Christology  has  of  late  as- 
sumed new  prominence.    The  Puritan  theology,  no 
less  than  the  so-called  sacramental  theology,  Isolds 
that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system.    So 
Flavel :  '^  The  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  very  mar- 
row and  kernel  of  all  the  Scriptures,  the  scope  and 
centre  of  all  divine  revelations ;   both  Testaments 
meet  in  Christ.    The  right  knowledge  of  Christ,  like 
a  dew,  leads  you  through  the  whole  lab3rrinth  of  the 
Scriptures"  (Fomitain  of  Life  opened  tip,  Serm.  1). 
Uebner,  a  modem  Gotnan  divine,  expresses  the  same 
thought  in  more  scientific  fbrm  (Christologie,  G^ttin- 
gen,  1849):  **The  question,  What  do  you  think  of 
Christ:  whose  son  is  he ?  has  become  again,  in  its  fhll 
force,  the  cardinal  question  of  theology ;  theologians 
become  pre-eminently  Christologians ;  the  stone  which 
the  (theologrical)  builders  had  rejected  has  again,  in  re- 
ality, beoome  the  comer.    And  there  arises  again  for 
our  age,  with  peculiar  adaptedness  for  apologetical 
purposes,  that  grand  and  majestic  train  of  Christolog- 
ical  truths,  from  the  centre  of  which  all  is  seen  in  trae 
evangelical  fulness,  and  in  the  proper  evangelical  or- 
der, up  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Triune  and  only 
true  God,  and  down  to  every  question  connected  with 
Christian  ethics.     And  what  here  comes  to  light  is,  to 
say  it  in  a  few  words,  the  system  of  all  systems.    The 
ancient  Church  has  in  sanctified  and  gigantic  specula- 
tions laid  the  foundation ;  the  Church  of  every  suc- 
ceeding period,  when  alive  to  her  calling,  has  con- 
tinued her  efiforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  its  com- 
pletion will  require  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  the 
end  of  days.     It  is  the  system  of  the  eternal  divine 
thoughts  that  are  laid  down  in  the  ikcts  of  revelation, 
and  have  been  actualized  most  distinctly  in  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  Son,  and  which  are  reproduced  by 
the  beltover,  who  by  a  living  fSuth  has  received  these 
fjacts  within  himself.     We  shall  grow  in  the  knowl- 
edge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  truth,  in  whom  all  riches  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hid,  and  shall  learn  to  un- 
derstand and  show  more  cleariy  that  only  those  views 
of  God,  of  creation,  of  the  world,  of  men,  of  sin  and 
grace,  that  have  their  root  in  the  Christological  truths, 
are  tenable  and  victorious ;  in  short,  that  Christianity 
embodies  all  trae  philosophy  as  well  as  all  spbritual 
life.''     So,  with  reference  to  the  theological  confiicts 
of  the  age,  especially  in  Germany,  Doraer  remarks : 
"  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how,  in  the  long  confiict  be- 
tween Christianity  and  reason,  the  point,  on  the  han- 
dlmg  of  which  the  decision  of  the  controversy  turns, 
has  become  ever  more  and  more  distinct  to  the  con- 
sciousness.    The  energies  of  all  parties  engaged  in 
this  confiict  are  gathered  ever  more  and  more  around 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  at- which  the 
matter  must  be  determined.     The  advantage  of  this 
is  obvious  as  respects  the  settlement  of  this  great 
strife ;  as  in  other  things,  so  here,  with  the  righj  state- 
ment of  the  question,  the  answer  is  already  half  found. 
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It  is  easy  also  to  see  that,  in  point  of  ikct,  all  lies  in 
the  question  whether  such  a  Christ  as  dwells,  if  not 
always  in  the  words,  yet  ever  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chnrch — one  in  whom  the  perfect  personal  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  appeared  historically — he  nec- 
essary and  actnaL  For  let  ns  suppose  that  philosophy 
could  incontrovertibly  establish  and  carry  to  the  con- 
viction of  all  thoughtful  men  that  the  person  of  a 
Christ  in  the  sense  above  set  forth  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion, and  therefore  an  impossibility,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  conflict  between  Christian  theology  and 
philosophy,  because  with  the  person  of  Christ  would 
be  abolished  the  Christian  theology,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  Church  altogether.  And,  converse!}',  were 
it  brought  under  the  recognition  of  philosophy  that 
the  idea  of  an  historical  as  well  as  an  ideal  Christ  is 
necessary,  and  were  a  speculative  construction  of  the 
person  of  Christ  once  reached,  it  is  c^ear  that  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  essentially  and  intrinsically  recon- 
ciled, would  thenceforward  have  a  common  work,  or, 
rather,  properly  speaking,  would  have  become  one, 
and  philosophy  would  consequently  not  have  relin- 
quished her  existence,  but  confirmed  it"  Care  is  to 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  run  into  the  Bomanist  error 
of  substituting  the  incarnation  fbr  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  of  putting  aside  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  the  special  life  of  the  present  dispensation  of  grace. 
The  **  sacramental**  system  tends  to  this  by  its  theory 
that  Christ  is  present  in  **the  body"  in  his  Church,  in- 
stead of  in  his  Holy  Spirit     See  Holt  Spirit. 

The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  treat- 
ed under  the  axticle  Messiah.  See  also  the  article 
Christ.  We  here  dbcuss,  briefly,  I.  The  Christolo- 
gy of  the  N.  T. ;  II.  The  Christology  of  the  Church ; 
III.  The  principal  Christological  heresies. 

I.  CHRISTOLOGY  op  the  New  Testament.-— 
The  older  divines  generally  adduce  the  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  which  treat  of  the  person  of  Christ  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  (2)  the  Humanity 
of  Christ  The  first  class  of  passages  adduced  general- 
ly includes  those  which  assert  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ ;  then  follow  passages  which  ascribe  divine  func- 
tions and  attributes  to  Christ ;  and,  thirdly,  those  which 
give  him  divine  titles  (comp.  Watson,  Theol.  InstittdeSy 
I,  ch.  xxv-xxxii ;  Hill,  DirmUy^  book  iii).  The  recent 
discussions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  as  to 
the  so-called  development  of  doctrine  in  the  N.  T.,  have 
made  it  more  convenient  to  state  the  Christology  of  t^e 
N.  T.  under  the  following  heads :  (1)  Christ's  own  tes- 
timony as  to  his  person,  with  the  doctrine  taught  by 
his  acts,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  (a)  the  Synoptists ; 
(6)  John;  (2)  The  Christology  of  the  apostles.  Pye 
Smith  {Scriphtre  Testimony  to  (he  Meitiahj  books  iii,  iv) 
makes  the  two  heads  following :  1.  The  Person  of  Christ, 
as  taught  in  the  Gospels  and  in  our  Lord's  assertions 
and  intimations ;  2.  The  Person  of  Christ,  as  taught  by 
the  Apostles. 

1.  The  Synoptical  Gotpebytnththe  Testimony  of  Christ 
as  to  His  Person  (see  Domer,  Person  of  Christy  vol.  i, 
p.  62  sq. ;  and  SchafiT,  Person  qf  Christ  the  Miracle  of 
History  J  p.  115  sq. ;  both  of  whom  are  used  in  what 
follows).— (1.)  Christ  calls  himself  vibe  Ocou,  Son  of 
God,  and  this  in  the  highest  sense,  as  implying  the  <U- 
vinity  of  his  own  person  (Matt  xxvi,  63 ;  xvi,  16, 17). 
**  He  is  not  merely  a  son  of  God  (as  David,  the  kings 
of  Israel,  or  the  prophets  were  so  styled) ;  not  merely 
one  of  the  sons  of  Qod,  but  The  Son,  the  only,  the  well- 
beloved  (Matt  iii,  17 ;  xvii,  6 ;  xxii,  42-46).  David's 
son  is  David's  Lord.  The  phrase  "  Son  of  God"  has 
three  meanings  in  the  synoptical  Gospels :  (1)  What 
may  be  called  the  physical  meaning  (Matt  i,  23 ;  Luke 
i,  86),  because  he  has  this  name  by  nature,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  liis  birth.  Of  John  it  is  said, 
''  He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  moth- 
er's  womb"  (Luke  i,  16),  where  the  existence  of  the 
person  of  John  precedes  the  filling  with  the  Holy 
Ghost     But  of  Jesus  it  is  said  that,  because  he  comes 


into  being  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Gboat  (L^ike 
I  i,  36),  because  he  is  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
I  Ghost  (Matt,  i,  20),  and  so  is  from  a  divine  essence,  he 
has  the  name  Son  of  God  (Luke  i,  86,  82) ;  God  teiih  us 
(Matt.i,83);  God  has  in  him  redeemed  his  people  (Luke 
ii,  11),  yea,  all  mankind  (Luke  ii,  14, 81).   And  it  is  nc^ 
one  of  the  natures  that  has  this  name,  but  the  entire 
person.     But  what  this  is  by  nature  and  in  itself^  that 
must  it  become  through  a  truly  human  development 
So  &r  as  he  verifies  and  morally  realizes  this  natural 
divine  Sonship,  we  have  (2)  the  second  meaning  of  the 
phrase  '*  Son  of  God,"  viz.  the  ethical  sonship  (Luke 
ii,  49,  52;  iv,  8,  9).     That  he  also,  in  this  sense,  per- 
fectly represented  the  Sonship  of  God  was,  for  the  time 
preceding  this  public  manifestation,  attested  by  the  at- 
terance  at  his  baptism  (Matt,  iii,  17).     Without  the 
physical  sonship  as  a  presupposition,  the  ethical  would 
be  impossible,  whereby  he  is  the  Holy  One  of  God,  the 
sinless  man,  come  to  bring,  personally  in  hlmsell^  the 
divine  law  into  actual  manifestation  (Matt  v,  17); 
but  even  on  that  account,  in  a  perfectly  human  way, 
in  a  progressive  manifestation,  advancing  through  con- 
i  fllct  (Matt  xix,  16, 17 ;  Mark  x,  18 ;  Luke  iv,  13 ;  xiii, 
i  49,  50).     So  (3)  without  both  the  physical  and  the  etb- 
I  ical,  the  official  sonship  would  be  impossible ;  which, 
conversely,  is  as  natundly  and  necessarily  the  end  of 
both  the  others  as  the  ethical  is  of  the  physicaL     This 
third  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  indeed,  that  commonly 
attributed  to  it,  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  by  hk 
contemporaries;  but  this  will  not  justify  ns  in  redu- 
cing the  Christian  idea  of  the  divine  Sonship  within 
the  meagre  limits  of  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah" 
(Domer,  vol.  i,  52  sq.).     See  Mkbbtah  ;  Sok  of  God. 
(2.)  Christ  calls  himself  also,  and  most  commonly, 
vib^  dvBpwirovi  Son  of  Man  (about  eighty  times  in  all 
the  Gospels.     See  Englishman's  Greek  Concordaieej 
s.  v.).    .The  use  of  this  phrase  clearly  denotes  his  true 
and  perfect  manhood.     **But  why  should  Christ  use 
it?    Why  call  himself  'a  man  ?'     Is  it  not  because,  in 
the  mind  of  Christ,  the  sense  of  human  sonship  was 
secondary  to  that  of  the  divine  ?  But  why  call  himiylf 
not  simply  man,  or  the  son  of  a  man,  but  *  the  Son  of 
Man  ?'    Is  it  not  because  he,  being  divine,  could  not  be 
simply  a  man,  like  others,  imperfect,  or  even  sinful  ? 
Does  not  the  phrase,  as  thus  used  by  Christ,  indicate, 
not  simply  that  there  lies  in  him,  of  necessity,  a  perfect 
equality  with  others  in  what  is  essential  to  humanity, 
but  also  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  corresponds  to  the 
ideal  conception  of  man  ?"  (Domer,  L  c).     The  ex- 
pression, the  Son  of  Man,  -while  it  places  Christ,  ^in 
one  view,  on  common  ground  with  us,  as  flesh  of  cor 
flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  already  indicates,  at  Hae 
same  time,  that  he  is  more  than  an  ordinary  individ- 
ual ;  not  merely  a  son  of  man,  like  all  other  descend- 
ants of  Adam,  but  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  Man,  in  the 
highest  sense ;  the  ideal,  the  universal,  the  absohite 
Man ;  the  second  Adam,  descended  from  heaven ;  the 
Head  of  a  new  and  superior  order  of  the  race,  the  King 
of  Israel,  the  Messiah' '  (Schaff,  1.  c).     So  also  Trench : 
*'He  was  ^Son  qfMan,*  as  alone  realizing  all  whkfa 
in  the  idea  of  man  was  contained,  as  the  second  Adam, 
the  head  and  representative  of  the  race— the  one  tme 
and  perfect  flower,  which  ever  unfolded  itself,  of  the 
root  and  stock  of  humanity.    Claiming  this  title  as  his 
own,  he  witnessed  against  opposite  poles  of  error  con- 
cerning his  person — ^the  Ebionite,  to  which  the  exdn- 
sive  use  of  the  title,  *  Son  of  David,*  might  have  led, 
and  the  Gnostic,  m^hich  denied  the  reality  of  the  hnmaa 
nature  that  bore  it"    Notes  on  the  Parables^  9th  Lond. 
ed.  p.  84.     (Matt  ix,  27;  xv,  22;  xii,  23;  ^irxi^  9; 
xxii,  41  sq.,  etc.) 

**  The  appellation  the  Son  of  Man  does  not  express, 
then,  as  many  suppose,  the  humiliation  and  conde- 
scension of  Christ  simply,  but  his  elevation  rather 
above  the  ordinary  level,  and  the  actualization,  in  hhn 
and  through  him,  of  the  ideal  standard  o7  human  na- 
ture under  its  moral  and  religious  aspect,  or  in  its  re- 
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lation  to  God.  This  interpretation  is  suggested  gram- 
xnaticallj  by  the  use  of  the  definite  arUde,  and  histor- 
ically by  the  origin  of  the  term  in  Dan.  vii,  18,  where 
it  signifies  the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  a  univerBal  and 
eternal  kingdom.  It  commends  itself^  moreover,  at 
once,  as  the  most  natural  and  significant,  in  such  pas- 
sages as,  *  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  to  forgive  sins' 
(Matt,  ix,  6;  Mark  ii,  10);  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath  day*  (Matt,  zii,  8;  Mark  ii,  28); 
'  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  liis  Fa- 
ther ;'  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save*  (Matt  xviii, 
U;  comp.  Lake  six,  10).  Even  those  passages  which 
are  quoted  for  the  opposite  view  receive,  in  oar  inter- 
pretation, a  greater  force  and  beaaty  from  the  sublime 
contrast  which  places  the  voluntary  condescension  and 
homility  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking  light,  as  when 
be  says,  *  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  bat  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head*  (Luke  ix,  58);  or,  'Whosoever  will  be. chief 
among  yon,  let  him  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mini^ 
ter,  and  to  g^ve  his  life  a  ransom  for  many*  (Matt,  xx, 
27, 28).  Thus  the  manhood  of  Christ,  rising  far  a^ve 
all  ordinary  manhood,  though  freely  coming  down  to 
its  lowest  ranks  with  the  view  to  their  elevation  and 
redemption,  is  already  the  portal  of  his  Godhead.'* 
(Scha^  PWMH  of  Chritt,  118  sq.).  Christ  also,  in 
many  passages,  calls  himself  simply  **The  Son,*'  who 
stands  to  the  Father  in  relations  so  peculiar  that  he 
never  calls  God  "  Our  Father,"  as  he  directs  his  follow- 
ers to  do,  but  **My  Father,"  from  whom  he  received 
witness  at  the  Transfiguration  as  the  only  and  well-be- 
loved Son.  Among  the  twU  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
synoptical  Gospels  (leaving  out  his  mhracles),  one  of 
the  most  significant  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
he  claims  as  his  attribute  as  the  "  Son  of  Man"  (Matt, 
ix,  2,  6;  Luke,  v,  20,  24);  and  which  the  Pharisees 
considered  blasphemous,  as  well  they  might,  if  Christ 
had  been  simply  man.  In  instituting  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, he  pats  his  own  title,  **  Son,"  along  with  that  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Further,  he  as- 
cribes to  himself  a  power  infinitely  beyond  the  human, 
and  in  this  respect  puts  himself  on  an  equality  with 
God  (Luke  x,  22;  Matt,  xxviii,  18)  (Domer,  L  c). 
See  Son  of  Man. 

2.  Join's  Gospel. — Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate 
as  with  regard  to  the  Synoptical  Grospels,  inasmuch  as 
in  St.  John  the  Christological  doctrine- takes  a  more 
definite,  if  not  more  scientific  form,  and  its  teaching  is 
not  matter  of  dispute,  at  least  to  the  same  extent. 
John's  Gospel  teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  * '  It 
ascribes  to  the  Son  not  merely  a  moral,  but  an  essential 
divinity ;  a  not  merely  economical,  but  an  ontological 
or  metaphysical  relation  to  the  Father.  It  also  teaches 
the  true  manhood  of  Christ,  and  its  perfect  historical 
reality ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Son,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  complete  the  en^  of  creation  in  the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God  (John  i,  1,  2,  14,  18 
[comp.  xvii,  2] ;  i,  82,  34, 61 ;  iv,  6;  v,  26, 27 ;  vi,  68 ; 
viii,16;  x,16,  38;  xil,  84;  xiv,  23;  xix,  26,  30;  xx, 
17)**  (Domer,  L  c. ;  Bloomfield,  Five  Lectures  on  the 
Gospel  ofSL  John  [1828, 12mo] ;  Sadler,  Emmanvd^  ch. 
i,  §  8  [Lond.  1867,  8voI). 

8.  The  Apostles.— (1)  St.  Paul  gives  his  testimony 
both  as  to  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ,  his 
sonship  and  his  Messianic  work,  as  fully  as  St.  John, 
especially  setting  forth  the  purely  Christian  idea  of 
the  Messiah  (Bom.  1,8;  v,6-10;  vi,  8-10;  ix,  6;  viii, 
3;  1  Cor. ii,  7 ;  viii,  6 ;  x,  16 ;  xv,  8-8  [comp.  Acts  xxii, 
8-10] ;  1  Cor.  xv,  47  [1  Cor.  iii,  18-18 ;  2  Cor.  v,  16- 
19];  Gal.iT,4,6;  Eph.  1,20-23;  Pha.ii,6-10;  CoLi, 
16-17,  etc ;  comp.  Heb.  i,  6, 10-12).  The  testimony  of 
Paul  is  well  stated  by  Sadler,  Emmanuel,  ch.  i,  §  2. 
See  also  Domer,  i,  61. 

(2)  The  Epistle  of  Jcanes  has  been  called  an  Ebioni- 
tish  Gospel,  as  if  its  Christology  were  of  a  lower  type. 
But  Jamee  evidenUy  presupposes  the  fcdth,  as  the 


groondwork  of  the  ethical  teaching  which  is  the  main 
object  of  his  epistle.  He  calls  Christ  **  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory*'  (ii,  1),  in  wliich  passage  the 
royal  function  of  Christ  is  expressly  set  forth,  as  also 
in  his  second  coming  to  judgment  (v,  7-9;  comp.  iv,  12). 

(8)  "  The  discourses  of  Peter  in  the  AcU,  havhig  for 
their  object  the  establishment  of  the  faith  among  un- 
believers, all  present  the  Clnistology  as  their  centre- 
point,  yet  raUier  in  the  Old  Testament  form.  For 
instance,  the  appellation  *  Servant  of  God,'  Trace  Oeov, 
is  taken  from  the  prophets,  and  also  the  assertion  of  the 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  As  respects  particu- 
lars, the  fortunes  of  Christ  are,  according  to  Peter,  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets  (Acts  i,  16 ;  ii,  16,  84 ;  iii,  18, 
22-26;  X,  34;  1  Pet.  ii,  7,22-26;  i,  10),  as  well  as  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii,  16,  23,  31 ;  i, 
16).  Christ  himself  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power  (x,  88);  by  God  is  made  both  Lord 
and  Christ  (ii,  36),  as  God  hath  glorified  him  (iii,  13), 
appointed  him  to  be  Prince  and  Saviour,  the  Judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Here  everything,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  historical  starting-point,  proceeds  frx)m 
the  humiliation  of  Christ ;  but  the  end  at  which  this 
representation  aims  from  the  first  is,  that  He  is  the 
Prince  of  Life  (Acts  iii,  16),  whom  the  bonds  of  death 
could  not  hold ;  who  has  gone  up  into  heaven  (ii,  88 ; 
xidv,  81),  and  is  now  Lord  of  all  (x,  38-42)." 

In  the  episties  of  Peter  it  is  not  only  the  case,  as  in 
the  Acts,  that  the  life  and  death  of  Ctirist  are  spoken 
of  as  fulfilling  the  O.  T.,  but  the  O.  T.  dispensation  is 
made  to  look  to  and  depend  on  Christianity  (1  Pet.  i, 
10, 11).  "  In  the  prophets  the  irvevfia  Xpurrov  was 
operative;  it  wrought  in  them  its  own  preparation, 
foretelling  the  grace  in  Christ,  his  sufferings,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow.  In  Christ  are  we  chosen 
from  eternity  (1  Pet.  i,  2) ;  we  are  eternally  contem- 
plated by  the  Father  as  standing  in  the  sanctification 
of  the  spirit ;  as  destined  for  obedience  and  for  purify- 
ing, through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet.  i,  20). 
As  respects  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  there 
is  ascribed  to  him  trae  manhood  (1  Pet  iii,  18 ;  iv,  1). 
Thus  the  epbtie  is  as  far  from  Docetism  as  from  Ebi- 
onitism.  • 

Jude  places  Christ  along  with  the  Father  in  the  for- 
mula of  salutation  (ver.  2)  and  in  the  doxology  (ver. 
24, 26) ;  the  being  kept  in  the  trae  and  most  holy  faith 
(ver.  20)  is  a  being  preserved  in  Christ  Jesus  (ver. 
1, 3)  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  20).  The  persons 
whom  Jude  opposes  are  not  merely  such  as  have  prac- 
tically swerved  from  the  right  way  (ver.  8, 16) ;  they 
are  also  teachers  of  error,  because  they  deny  the  only 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  4). 

The  Second  JE^nstle  of  Peter  has  more  definitely  to  do 
with  errorists,  especislly  the  ** heretics"  who  "deny 
the  Lord  fhat  bought  them"  (Ii,  1).  To  Christ  belong 
/«7oX«i6rJ7C  (»,  16),  Sola  Kai  dpkrrj  (i,  8) ;  he  is  the  be- 
loved Son  of  God,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  (i,  17) ; 
he  is  our  aiMtrrip  (i,  1, 11,  etc.),  our  Lord  (i,  2,  8,  etc.), 
who  hath  an  everlasting  kingdom  (i,  2),  and  whose 
exaltation  is  not  taught  in  cunningly  devised  myths, 
but  is  attested  by  the  prophets  and  eye-witnesses  (i,  16, 
18;  iii,  2)  (Domer,  1,72). 

On  the  Christology  of  the  N.  T.,  see,  besides  the 
works  already  cited,  Gess,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi 
(Basel,  1866, 8vo) ;  Sadler,  Emmanuel  (Lond.  1867, 8vo, 
especially  ch.  1);  Schaff;  Apostolic  Church,  §  148; 
Goodwin,  Christ  the  Mediator  (Plymouth,  1819,  8vo); 
Hooker,  Ecdes.  Polity,  bk.  v,  61 ;  Waterland's  Works 
(12  vols.),  vol.  iv;  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Theol- 
ogy,  bk.  ii,  chap,  iv ;  Guraey,  Biblical  Notes  to  Cot^firm 
^  Deity  of  Christ  (Lond.  1830,  8vo),  and  the  writers 
generally  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  Life  of  Christ  Prof.  Beyschlag,  of  Halle, 
in  his  Christologie  des  N.  T,  (Berlin,  1866, 8vo),  attempts 
to  show  that  the  N.  T.  represents  Christ  as  divine,  bat 
not  as  pre-existent,  or  eqnal  with  the  Father. 

II.  CHRISTOLOGY  of  thb  Chubch.    The  doc* 
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trine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  formed  the  nukin 
topic  of  theological  speculation  and  controversy  in  the 
early  Chnrch,  and  is  again  the  most  prominent  relig- 
ious problem  of  modem  times.  The  peculiarity  of  Ms 
Person  consists  in  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  which  constitutes  him  the  Mediator  between 
Qod  and  man,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  fallen  race.  This 
has  always  been  the  &ith  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
in  every  age  it  has  had  to  encounter  a  new  enemy,  or 
the  old  enemy  in  ever-varying  phases,  and  to  achieve 
new  triumphs  in  the  refutation  of  error  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  truth.  The  orthodox  Christology  is  derived 
from  the  New  Testament,  especially  firom  St  Paul  and 
St.  John  (see  above),  and  has  gradually  been  unfolded 
in  sharp.conflict  with  a  larg^  number  of  Christological 
heresies,  each  serving  to  elicit  a  clearer  view  of  some 
particular  aspect  either  of  the  divinity  or  of  the  human- 
ity of  Christ,  or  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  *'  The 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  its  theanthropic 
life  cannot  be  exhaustively  set  forth  by  any  formulas 
of  human  logic.  Even  the  imperfect,  finite  personality 
of  man  has  a  mysterious  background  that  escapes  the 
speculative  comprehension ;  how  much  more,  then,  the 
perfect  personality  of  Christ,  in  which  the  tremendous 
antithesis  of  Creator  and  creature,  infinite  and  finite, 
immutable,  eternal  Being  and  changing  temporal  be- 
coming, are  harmoniously  conjoined!  The  formulas 
of  orthodoxy  can  neither  beget  the  faith  nor  nourish 
it ;  they  are  not  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life,  but  a 
standard  for  theological  investigation  and  a  rule  of 
public  teaching"  (Schaif). 

The  Orthodox  Christology  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  evangelical  Protestant  churches. 
It  forms  (like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  closely 
connected  with  it)  one  of  the  ftmdamental  bonds  of 
union  between  the  great  divisions  of  Christendom .  Tet 
there  have  been  some  new  features  brought  out  since 
the  Reformation.  We  subdivide  it  into  oecumenical, 
scholastic,  and  evangelical. 

1.  The  CEcuMENicAL  or  Catholic  Christology 
was  prepared  in  the  ante-Nicene  age  (see  Bull*s  Z>e- 
fennofidd  NtccmcBy,  and  fiiyy  matured  in  the  Nicene 
and  post-Nicene  age.  The  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  was  the  chief  problem  of  theological 
speculation  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  settled  by  the  four  great  oecumenical 
councils  of  Nictea  (325),  Constantinople  (881),  fiphesus 
(431),  and  Chalcedon  (451).  The  first  two  were  main- 
ly concerned  with  the  assertion  of  the  strict  divinity  of 
Christ  against  its  partial  denial  by  Arianism  and  Semi- 
Arianism.  The  last  two  set  forth  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  of  the  one  person  against 
the  opposite  extremes  of  Nestorianism  and  Eutychian- 
iam.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  more 
negative,  a  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  gave  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  the 
positive  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  and  summed  up 
the  final  result  of  those  deep,  earnest,  and  violent  Trin- 
itarian and  Christological  controversies  which  had  agi- 
tated the  Church  so  long. 

The  Christological  symbol  of  the  Chalcedonian  or 
fourth  oecumenical  Synod  of  451  ranks  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  has 
not  been  superseded  to  this  day.  "It  does  not  as- 
phre  to  comprehend  the  Christological  mystery,  but 
contents  itself  with  setting  forth  the  facts  and  estab- 
lishing the  boundaries  of  orthodox  doctrine.  It  does 
not  mean  to  preclude  further  theological  discussion,  but 
to  guard  against  such  erroneous  conceptions  as  would 
mutilate  either  the  divine  or  the  human  in  Christ,  or 
would  place  the  two  in  a  false  relation.  It  is  a  light- 
house to  point  out  to  the  ship  of  Christological  specu- 
lation the  channel  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
to  save  it  from  stranding  upon  the  reefs  of  Nestorian 
Dyophysitism,  or  of  Eutychian  Monophysitism.  As 
the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  midway  be- 


tween Tritheism  and  Sabellianism,  so  the  Chalcedooiaii 
formula  strikes  the  true  mean  between  Nestorianism 
and  Eutychianism.  But  it  contents  itself  with  setting 
forth,  in  clear  outlinea,  the  final  re$uU  of  the  tfaean-> 
thropic  process  of  incarnation,  leaving  the  stndj  of  the 
process  itself  to  scientific  theology**  (SchafF). 
The  Chalcedonian  symbol  is  as  follows : 
^^  FoUowlng  the  holy  fathers,  we  unanimonslj  temcfa  one  and 
the  same  Boo,  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  complete  ae  to  hla  God- 
head and  complete  m  to  his  manhood,  truly  God  and  traly 
man,  of  a  reasonable  sonl  and  human  flesh  subaiating ;  ooo> 
substantial  with  the  Father  as  to  his  Godhead,  and  oenrab- 
Btantial  also  with  ns  as  to  his  manhood ;  like  onto  us  In  aB 
things,  yet  without  sin;  as  to  his  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther  befoffe  all  worlds,  but  as  to  his  manhood,  in  these  Ia«t 
days  bora,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  of  the  Viigfai 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God ;  one  and  the  same  Chrfet ;  Boo, 
Lord,  Only-begotten,  known  in  (qf)  tun  natures  {h  dvo  ^^««- 
o-iy,  in  duaims  nattaris^  or,  with  the  present  Greek  tett,  fe  &*• 
^i/cre*>y,  of  two  natures,  which  signifies  essentially  the  ■*"**» 
thing],  trithout  eonfueion  iinnrixvr*^\  withoui  eonterskm 
(arp^iTTetfr),  ufithotU  severtmce  (ud«uprrwr),  and  without  divi- 
sion {^xtdptmn) ;  the  distinction  of  the  natures  being  in  as 
wise  abolished  by  their  union^  but  the  peculiarity  of  each  na- 
ture being  maintained,  and  both  concurring  in  one  persoB 
and  hTpostasls.  We  confess  not  a  Son  divided  and  etm- 
dered  into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son,  and  Onlj- 
b^^tten,  and  God-Logos,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  the 
prophets  had  before  proclaimed  concerning  him,  and  he  him- 
self hath  taught  us,  and  the  symbol  of  the  fiktbers  hath  hand- 
ed down  to  us.**    See  Cdaloedon. 

The  same  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  a  more  condensed 
fbrm  in  the  second  part  of  the  so-called  Athanaslan 
Creed,  which  originated  probably  in  the  school  of  Au- 
gustine during  the  fifth  century,  and  is  the  third  of 
the  QBCumenicfid  symbols : 

^^  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  ereriastlng  ealvation  that 
we  beliere  also  rightly  in  the  incamatioo  of  our  Lord  J&us 
Christ.  Mow  the  right  iidth  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Crod,  is  God  and  nan ; 
God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the 
worlds ;  and  man,  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,  bora  in  the 
-world.  Perfect  God;  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  eonl  and 
human  flesh  subsisting.  Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his 
Godhead;  inferior  to  the  Father  as  toudbing  his  manhood. 
And  although  he  is  God  and  man-  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one 
Christ.  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  hot 
by  assumption  of  the  manhood  into  God.  One  altogether, 
not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  person.  For 
as  the  reasonable  sonl  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man 
is  one  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  salvation,**  etc 

(For  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  this  osciunenical  or 
Catholic  Christology,  see  Shedd*s  History  qfChrisiUm 
Doctrine,  i,  899  sq. ;  SchafiTs  Church  History,  iii,  747- 
762,  and  the  respective  sections  of  the  works  of  Baor, 
Domer,  and  others  quoted  below.) 

2.  The  Scholastic  Christology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  represented  mainly  by  Anselm  (the  author  of  Cmt 
Deus  homo,  with  his  epoch-making  theory  of  the  <Am^  ' 
mewt ;  see  Anselm),  Peter  the  Lombard,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  confined  itself  as  regards  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  a  dialectical  analyns  and  defense  of  the 
old  Catholic  dogma,  with  some  unfinitful  speculations 
on  minor  points,  especially  on  the  abstract  question 
whether  Christ  wtuld  have  become  incarnate  if  the 
Fall  had  not  taken  place.  Thomas  Aquinas  decided 
for  the  former,  as  the  safer  formula  (si  homo  nompee- 
cosset,  Deus  incaarfuOm  nonftdsaet) ;  Ruprecht  of  Deutz, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  Alexander  Hales  for  the  other  view. 
This  question  has  recently  been  taken  up  again  and 
ably  discussed  by  J.  MliUer  against,  Domer  and  Lieb- 
ner  for,  the  doctrine  of  Incamatidh  without  a  FUL 
See  Brit,  and  For,  Evang.  Review,  Jan.  1861,  ait.  iv. 

8.  The  pBOTESTAivT  or  Evangelical  Qiristology! 
The  churches  of  the  Reformation,  both  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic,  adopted  in  their  confessiotts 
of  faith,  either  in  form  or  in  substance,  the  three  oecu- 
menical Creeds  (the  Apostles*,  tiie  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasian),  and  with  them  the  ancient  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  Christ's  divine-human  charse^ 
ter  and  work,  which  doctrine  is,  in  fact,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  those  symbols.  We  quote  from  the  prin- 
cipal Protestant  confessions : 

The  Augsburg  Confession  of  the  Lntheran  Church, 
Art  in.    DeFilioDei: 
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M/tsm  doeentt  gnod  Verbunt,  hoe  eat,  POku  DH,  tmutrnp- 
mrU  humanam.  naharam  in  uUro  beatm  Maria  v^nia,  tU 
gint  dua  nature^  divina  et  hwnmuu  in  uaUaU  permma  in- 
mparaJbitttmr  conhmeta.unu$  CMrtatu^  vere  Deus^  tt  vere 
'^     tx  Virgine  Mariat  vers  vasn 


vers  iMiMtM,  crueifiam^  mar- 
tfMt  k  mpuUuSj  ut'neoneUiaret  noma  Patrwut  etlioatia  watt 
nm  tantumpro  culpa  ortotmc,  aed  etkanpro  omnOma  actu- 
aUbuahominumpaecatiaJ'* 

The  T%irtsf^mne  ArUdet  of  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
Art.  II.    Of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  whkh  was 


very  man: 

•■^The  Son,  whkh  If  the  Word  of  the  Father,  bMotten  firom 
ereiteatiiig  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of 
one  eahsUnoe  with  the  Father,  took  man*8  natore  in  the 
vanb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  sabetance:  so  that  two 
whole  and  perfect  natoree,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  were  Joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be  di- 
vided, wbereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man ;  who 
truly  saflEered,  was  emcified,  dead,  and  bnried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  as,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  oric^nal 
guilt,  bat  also  for  actual  sins  of  men.** 

The  WestmiMler  Cmfeanon^  which  gives  the  clear- 
est and  strongest  expression  to  the  fiuth  of  the  strictly 
RefSormed  or  Calvinlstic  churches,  thos  states  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ^s  person  in  cb.  viil,  §  2 : 

^Tba  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  being 


very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  and  equal  with  the 
Father,  did,  when  the  fblness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon 
him  man's  nature*  with  all  the  essential  properties  and  com- 
mon infirmities  thereof^  yet  without  sin,  being  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  sub- 
stance: so  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures,  the 
Godhead  and  the  manhood,  were  inseparably  joined  together 
in  one  person,  without  conversion,  composition,  or  con^sion. 
Which  person  is  very  God  and  very  man,  yet  one  Christ,  the 
ooly  Mediator  between  God  and  man.** 

The  2d  Article  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  except 
tiiat  the  words  "begotten  fh)m  everlasting  of  the  Fa- 
ther,** and  ''of  her  substance,"  are  omitted  (probably 
by  ^pographical  error). 

On  this  general  basis  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christol- 
ogy,  and  following  the  indications  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  have  built  some  additional  views  or  devel- 
oped new  aspects  of  Christ's  person.  Protestantism 
cannot  consistently  adopt  any  doctrinal  or  disdplinaiy 
decisions  of  the  Church  as  strictly  in&llible  and  as  an 
absolute  jSno^s,  but  simply  with  the  reservation  of  the 
ri^t  of  ftirther  research,  and  with  the  understanding 
of  a  constant  progress  in  theology— not,  indeed,  of  a 
progress  beyond  Christ  and  the  Bible,  but  in  the  ever- 
deepening  apprehension  and  subjective  appropriation 
of  Christ  and  his  in&llible  word.  There  is  a  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  Christology  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  that  of  the  Beformed  Confessions  which 
alfeets  the  whole  ^rstem.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
say  that  the  former  has  a  leaning  towards  the  Euty  ch- 
ian  conftision  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  Nestorian  separation ;  yet  both  distinctly 
ffisown  the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies.  (On 
the  differenoe  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Christology,  compare  espedally  the  very  able  and 
scute  treatise  of  Schneckenburger,  Die  orthodoxe  Lehre 
9em  doppelten  Stande  ChriaU  nach  lutheriacher  und  re- 
firmirter  FoMsmg  [Pforzheim,  2d  ed.  1861] ;  also  his 
Var^MMkmdA  IktnUBmg  d.  kOheriachen  «.  reformirten 
LArbeffr^a,  edited  by  Glider  [Stuttgart,  1866].)  The 
progress  made  in  Christology  since  the  Reformation 
viUim  the  limits  of  the  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy,  or, 
St  an  events,  not  in  conflict  with  it,  relates  to  the  com- 
monion  of  the  two  natures,  and  to  the  states  and  the 
oiBces  of  Christ. 

(a)  .The  doctrine  of  the  eonmumcatio  idiomahm,  the 
communication  of  attributes  or  properties  of  one  na- 
ture to  the  other  or  to  the  whole  person.  The  begin- 
ning of  it  may  be  Ibund  in  Cjrril  of  Alexandria  and 
John  of  Damascus ;  but  it  has  been  much  more  fhlly 
Awfoped  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  interest  of 
W  peculiar  tenet  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  in 
order  to  support  Luther's  eucharistic  theory  of  consub- 
Btaotiation  so  called.  It  was  embodied  in  the  Formu- 
^  ConeordicB,  but  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  Re- 


formed or  Calvinlstic  churches.  The  Lutheran  divines 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  the  commwnicaHo  idiomatum, 
which  is  derived  fix>m  the  oommumo  naturantm :  (1)  ge- 
nua idiomatiatm  (or  UioToiriTiK6v)y  whereby  the  prop- 
erties of  one  nature  are  transferred  and  applied  to  the 
whole  person  (Rom.  i,  8 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  18 ;  iv,  1) ;  (2)  ge^ 
nua  cpoieieamaticum  (rotvowoMyriwSi/),  whereby  the  dirO' 
TikiafMTa,  L  e.  the  redemptoiy  ftmctions  and  actions 
which  belong  to  the  whole  person  are  predicated  only 
of  one  or  the  other  nature  (1  Tim.  ii,  6  sq. ;  Heb.  i,  2 
sq.) ;  (8)  genua  caidtematicum  (ahxril^f^ov)  or  majea- 
iaticum^  whereby  the  human  nature  is  clothed  and 
magnified  by  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  (John 
iii,  18;  V,27;  Matt,  xxviii,  18,  20 ;  Rom.  ix,  6;  Phil, 
ii,  10).  Under  this  head  the  Lutheran  Chureh  claims 
a  certain  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  for  the  body  of 
Christ,  on  the  ground  of  its  personal  union  with  the 
divine  nature ;  yet  she  makes  this  ubiquity  dependent 
on  the  wUl  of  Christ,  who  can  be  present  with  his 
whole  person  wherever  he  pleases  to  be  or  has  prom- 
ised to  be.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  Reformed 
divines  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  commumcatio 
uUomaiumj  and  pronounce  the  propoaitionea  idiomatica 
to  be  mere  figures  of  speech  (6XKoiut(riQt  a  rhetorical 
exchange  of  one  part  for  another).  See  Commuvica- 
Tio  Idiomatitm. 

(5)  The  doctrine  of  a  twofold  atate  of  Christ— the 
state  of  humiliation  and  the  state  of  exalktiion.  This 
is  based  upon  Phil.  Ii,  6-9,  and  is  no  doubt  substan- 
tially true.  The  ataiua  exinaniiionia  (kunuliatioma) 
embraces  the  supernatural  conception,  birth,  circum- 
cision, education,  earthly  life,  passion,  death,  and  bur- 
ial of  Christ ;  the  atcfhu  exaJUOionia  includes  the  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  As  to  the  descent  into  hell,  or  Hades  rather, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches  differ  accord- 
ing to  their  different  conceptions  of  this  difficult  article 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Lutheran  Confessions,  re- 
garding it  as  a  triumph  over  hell,  make  the  deacenaua 
ad  injeroa  the  first  stage  of  the  atatita  exaUadomi,  while 
the  Reformed  Confessions  view  it  as  the  last  stage  of 
the  atatua  exinanitionia.  It  is  properly  the  turning- 
point  fh)m  the  one  state  to  the  other,  and  thus  belongs 
to  both.  The  Lutheran  Creed,  moreover,  refers  the  ' 
two  states  only  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  regard- 
ing the  divine  as  not  susceptible  of  any  humiliation 
or  exaltation.  The  Reformed  symbols  refer  them  to 
both  natures,  so  that  Christ's  human  nature  was  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  as  compared  with  its  fhture  exal- 
tation, and  hb  divine  nature  was  in  the  state  of  humil- 
iation as  to  its  external  Manifestation  (ratione  occulta' 
tUmia).  With  them  the  incarnation  itself  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  state  of  humiliation,  while  the  Lutheran 
symbols  exclude  the  incarnation  ft-om  the  humiliation. 
Between  the  Lutheran  divines  of  TObingen  and  Gies- 
sen  there  was  a  controversy  in  the  17th  century  about 
the  question  whether  Christ  in  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion entirely  abstained  fh>m  the  use  of  his  divine  at- 
tributes («vfcKric),  or  whether  he  used  them  secretly 
(Kpv^ig).  The  divines  of  Giessen  defended  the  former, 
those  of  Tubingen  the  latter  view.  Both  schools  were 
agreed  as  to  the  possession  (icTfjffic^j  and  difiered  only 
as  to  the  use  (xpvc^yt  o^  ^^  divine  attributes.  This 
controversy  has  been  renewed,  in  a  modified  form, 
among  recent  German  divines.     See  Kenosis. 

(c)  The  threefold  office  of  Christ.  (1)  The  prophet- 
ical office  (mtmuf,  or  offidum  propheticum)  include^ 
teaching  and  the  miracles  of  Christ  (2)  The  prie^y 
office  (mtmttf  aacerdoiale')  consists  in  the  satis&ction 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  the  death  on  the 
cross,  and  in  the  continued  intercession  of  the  exalted 
Saviour  for  his  people  (redemptio  et  inierceaaio  aacer^ 
dotaUa}.  (8)  The  Janglg  office  (fntrnw  regium)^  where- 
by Christ  founded  his  kingdom,  defends  his  Church 
against  all  enemies,  and  rules  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  The  old  divines  distinguish  between  the 
reign  of  nature  (regmm  natitra  sive  potential)^  which 
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embraces  all  things ;  the  reign  of  grace  (rtgmm  grcL- 
tia\  which  relates  to  the  chorch  militant  on  earth ; 
and  the  reign  of  glory  (rtgnum  giorim)^  which  belongs 
to  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

4.  Modem  Christological  speculations.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  orthodox  doctrine  has  laid  the  main  stress 
upon  the  divine  element  in  Christ,  and  left  the  human 
element  more  or  less  out  of  sight,  without  ever  deny- 
ing it.  Bationalism,  on  the  contrary,  developed  the 
human  element  to  the  exclusion  and  denial  of  the  di- 
vine. When  evangelical  theology  revived  after  the 
reign  of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  it  endeavored  to  do 
justice  to  both  elements,  and  so  to  reconstruct  the  old 
Christology  as  to  set  forth  the  sinless,  yet  truly  human 
character  of  Christ  fh>m  his  infuicy  to  full  maturity, 
without  prejudice  to  his  deity.  Schleiermacher  open- 
ed a  new  era  of  Christological  speculation,  but,  forsak- 
ing the  Chalcedonian  basis  of  two  natures  in  one  pec- 
son,  he  discarded  the  proper  idea  of  the  incarnation 
as  the  union  of  the  eternal  personal  Logos  with  human 
nature,  and,  after  all,  presented  Christ  merely  as  a 
perfect  model  man  without  sin,  in  whom  God  dwelt 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  he  did  in  no  other  man  before 
or  since.  This  indwelling  of  God  is  with  him  only  a 
principle,  a  power  of  life,  and  not  the  second  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Schleiermacher^s  view  of  the 
Trinity  is  essentially  Sabellian.  From  him  and  from 
Hegers  philosophy  proceeded  two  opposite  currents 
of  Christological  speculation — a  humanitarian,  nega- 
tive and  infidel,  culminating  in  Strauss  and  Benan 
(see  below,  under  the  second  division,  No.  15),  and  an 
evangelical,  positive  and  in  the  main  orthodox,  which 
labors  to  reconcile  the  old  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
God-Man  with  the  demands  and  forms  of  modem 
thougliU  The  principal  evangelical  writers  on  the 
Christological  problem,  under  its  latest  phases,  are 
Domer,  Lange,  Goeschel,  Liebner,  Martensen,  Thoma- 
sius,  Gess,  Kahnis,  Ebrard.  Some  of  these,  especial- 
ly Thomasius,  Gess,  and  Godet  (Commentary  qn  John), 
have  •strained  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  henotisy  the  self- 
limitation,  self-renunciation  of  the  Logos,  far  beyond 
former  conceptions,  even  to  a  partial  or  entire  self- 
emptying  of  the  divine  essence  and  suspension  of  the 
inner  Trinitarian  process  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ,  while  others  restrict  the  henotk  to  the  laying 
aside  of  the  divine  form  of  existence  or  divine  dignity 
and  glory.  Domer  opposes  these  modem  Kenotics  or 
Eenosists  (KenoHker)  as  a  new  sect  of  Theopaschites 
and  Patripassians,  and  he  assumes  a  gradual  ethical 
and  vital  unification  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  and  the 
human  nature,  by  a  condescension  of  the  former  and 
an  elevation  of  the  latter.  This  view  leaves  room  for 
the  growth  of  the  Messianic  consciousness,  but  malces 
the  incarnation  itself  a  process  of  growth  which  was 
not  completed  till  the  resurrection,  or.  at  least  till  the 
baptism  of  Christ. 

These  modem  inquiries,  however,  earnest,  profound, 
and  valuable  as  they  are,  have  not  yet  led  to  definite 
and  generally-accepted  results.  English  and  Amer- 
ican theology  have  not  been  affected  by  them  to  any 
considerable  extent;  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  able  though  in- 
complete History  of  Christian  Doctrine^  even  ignores 
them  altogether,  and  pronounces  the  Chalcedonian 
symbols  the  nephu  ultra  of  Christological  knowledge, 
'*  beyond  which  it  is  probable  the  human  mind  is  un- 
able to  go  in  the  endeavor  to  unfold  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  complete  person"  (i,  408).  But  there  certainly 
have  been  very  important  advances  made  within  the 
last  thirty  years  hi  the  critical  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  numifold  exhibition  of  his  perfect 
humanity,  which  itself  is  an  overwhelming  proof  of  his 
divinity.  (For  a  review  of  the  recent  Christological 
speculations,  see  Domer,  in  his  large  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Christology,  ii,  1260  sq.,  Engl,  trans.,  div.  2d, 
iii,  100  sq.,  and  in  several  dissertations  upon  the  im- 
mutability of  God  in  the  Jahrbticherfur  Deutsche  The- 
oloffie^  1856  and  1858;  also  Woldemar  Schmidt,  Das 


Dogma  vom  GoUmensekesiy  mit  Beaiehtmg  aufdie  mmmlm 
L6sungsvertuche  der  Gegaudtse  [Leipzig,  1865].) 

III.  CHRISTOLOGICAL  HERESIES.  The  nu- 
merous  Christological  errors  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  as  they  relate  either  to  the  divine  et 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  or  to  the  union  of  the 
two.  Ebionism,  Socinianism,  and  Rationalian,  in  its 
various  shapes,  deny,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  th^ 
divinity  of  Christ ;  Gnosticism,  Manidueism,  ApoDlna- 
rianbm,  deny,  m(»e  or  less,  his  real  humanity ;  while 
Nestorianism,  Entychianism,  Monophysitism,  and  Mo- 
notheletism  admit  the  Godhead  and  manhood  of  ChrBt, 
but  place  them  in  a  false  relation  to  each  other.  We 
present  them  here  in  chronological  order. 

1.  Ebionism  (see  that  article),  the  earliest  Christian 
heresy,  was  essentially  Jewish,  and  looked  upon  Chris- 
tianity merely  as  a  perfected  Judaism,  npon  the  Gos- 
pel as  a  new  law,  and  upon  Christ  as  a  second  Moses. 
Origen  derived  the  name  of  the  sect  from  the  poverty 
of  thehr  doctrine  of  Christ  ClT^^K,  poor) ;  bnt  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  genuine  followers  of  the  poor 
Christ.  They  held  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the  supreme  law- 
giver of  the  Church ;  yet  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  and  that  his  death  had  no  atoning  effi- 
cacy. With  this  were  closely  connected  other  here- 
sies. The  pseudo-demetUme  EomiUes  (see  Clemes- 
TiNBs)  differ  from  the  ordinary  Ebionism  by  peculiar 
speculative  and  semi-Gnostic  ideas,  and  teach  that 
Christ  was  the  last  and  highest  representative  of  the 
primitive  religion  which  appeared  in  the  seven  pillan 
of  the  world,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  Christ.  These  are,  in  reality,  only 
different  incarnations  of  the  same  Adam,  or  primitiTe 
man,  the  trae  prophet  of  God.  Christianity  and  Mo- 
saism  are  identical,  and  both  coincide  with  the  religion 
of  Adam.  Whether  a  man  believe  in  Moses  or  Chrkt 
is  all  the  same,  provided  he  blaspheme  neither.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  advance  only  in  extending  this  primitive 
religion  to  the  Gentiles  (comp.  Schliemann,  J)i6  Gem- 
enUnen  und  der  Ebionitismus,  1844,  p.  362-5^2). 

2.  Gnosticism,  which  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury (see  article),  varied  in  its  Christology  according  to 
its  numerous  schools  of  Cerinthus,  Basilidea,  YalentiDe, 
Marcion,  etc.,  and  generally  deidt  more  in  vague  no- 
tions and  speculative  fancies  than  in  solid,  deariy-de- 
fined  doctrines  and  arguments.  But  its  Christology 
was  a  radical  denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  incamatioD, 
and  therefore  anti-Christian,  according  to  the  criterion 
of  John  (John  i,  4),  although  from  a  view  the  very  op- 
posite of  Ebionism.  While  the  latter  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  Gnosticism  was  docetistie  (hence  Do- 
oetism\  i.  e.  it  denied  the  realness  of  Christ's  humaa 
nature,  and  resolved  it  into  an  empty  show  and  decep- 
tive appearance  (ddKijatCf  ^avrafrfid)^  or  a  transient 
vision,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  Mythology. 
The  real  Christ,  or  Saviour,  is  one  of  the  sons  or  di- 
vine powers,  which  either  assumed  this  spectral  form 
of  humanity,  or  united  himself  temporarily,  at  the  bap- 
tism in  Jon^,  with  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to 
forsake  him  again  at  the  passion.  But  he  entered  into 
no  real  contact  with  a  human  body  which,  as  a  part 
of  matter  (OXij),  was  regarded  as  essentially  evil  and 
antagonistic  to  God ;  he  was  not  actually  bom,  he  did 
not  suffer  and  die,  nor  rise  again.  He  appeared  like  a 
meteor  frt>m  the  sky,  to  disappear  again.  Reduced  to 
a  modem  philosophical  conception,  the  Gnostic  Christ 
is,  in  the  end,  nothing  more  than  the  ideal  spirit  of 
man  himself,  the  Christ  of  Strauss  and  modem  pan- 
theism. Yalentinus,  the  most  ingenious  among  tbe 
Gnostics,  distinguished  the  avut  Xpurro^,  or  heavenlj 
Christ ;  the  outTTjpf  or  Jesus ;  and  the  kut*m»  XpunoCy 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  passed  through  the  body  of 
Mary  as  water  through  a  pipe,  and  was  crucified  by 
the  Jews,  although,  having  no  material  body,  he  did 
not  actually  sufi^.     With  him  Soter,  the  proper  re- 
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r,  united  himself  at  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  to 
annoanoe  his  divine  gnosis  on  earth,  and  lead  spiritual 
peraoDa  to  perfection. 

8w  The  Manichjcan  system,  which  we  know  best 
firom  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  (who  himself  be- 
longed to  the  sect  for  nine  years,  and  was  thereby  bet- 
ter able  to  refnte  it),  was  essentially  Gnostic  and  Do- 
oetistic,  and  by  its  perverted  view  of  body  and  matter 
aa  essentially  evil,  wholly  excluded  the  idea  of  an  in- 
carnation of  God.  The  Manicheans  held  that  the 
apostles  corrupted  and  £dsiiied  the  real  teachings  of 
Christ,  but  that  Mani,  the  promised  Paraclete,  has  re- 
stored them.  Traces  of  tiie  Manichssan  heresy  run 
through  a  number  of  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Ante-Nicene  UifirABiANisM,  or  Monabchiah- 
isif. — ^The  Antitrinitarians  of  the  third  century  must 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  (a)  The  raticnal- 
itHc  or  dynamic  Monarchians  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (dvvafUQ)f  al- 
though they  generally  admitted  his  supernatural  gen- 
eration by  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  these  belong  the  Alo- 
oiAivB,  Theodotits  and  the  Theodotiaks,  Abtemon 
and  the  Artemonites,  and  Paul  op  Samosata.  (See 
the  several  articles.)  (6)  The  PcUripauiana  (so  called 
first  by  Tertullian)  held,  in  connection  with  their  idea 
of  the  divine  unity  or  monarchy,  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  they  sacrificed  his  independent 
personality  to  the  divinity,  and  merged  it  into  the  es- 
sence of  the  Father,  so  that  the  Father  was  asserted  to 
have  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  which  is  absurd. 
This  school  was  represented  by  Praxeas,  Nobtds, 
Callistus  (Pope  Callixtus  I),  Bertllus  of  Bostra, 
and,  in  connection  with  a  very  original  and  i^nious 
doc^ine  of  the  Trinity,  by  S abellids,  all  of  me  third 
century.  (See  the  separate  articles  on  these  heretics, 
and  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Doctrine  histories  of 
Mtbischer,  Hagenbach,  Keander,  Baur,  Beck,  etc.) 

5.  Ariaicisx,  so  called  after  Arius,  presbyter  of 
Alexandria  (f  886),  shook  the  Church  to  its  very  base 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  call- 
ed forth  the  first  two  cscumenical  councils,  viz.  Nicsa, 
825,  and  Constantinople,  88T.  Its  doctrine  was,  that 
Christ  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and  man,  a  sort 
of  demi-god,  who  pre-existed  before  this  world,  and 
who  created  this  world,  yet  was  himself  created  out  of 
nothing,  the  first  creature  of  God,  and  consequently 
of  a  different  essence  (ircpo-ovtrtoc),  and  not  eternal 
(jcrifffia  i^  ohx  Svrutv^  ify  iron  (ht  ovk  fjv).  Against 
this  view  the  Nicene  Creed  asserts  that  Christ  is  *'  God 
of  God,  Li^t  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,,  begot- 
ten, not  made,  being  of  one  substance  (o/io-ovcrtoc) 
with  the  Father."  (On  the  history  of  ancient  and 
modem  Arianism  and  its  literature,  comp.  the  articles 
Ariakism  in  vol.  i,  p.  888-898 ;  Ath anasius,  i,  505- 
608 ;  also  SchafTs  Eistory  of  the  ChrisHan  Churchy  iii, 
616-670.) 

6.  Sexi-Arianism  is  an  inconsistent  middle  doc- 
trine between  the  Arian  heresy  and  the  Atlianasian  or 
Kicene  orthodoxy.  It  asserts  the  similarity  of  Christ 
to  the  Father  (pfwi-ovaia — a  very  elastic  term),  in  op- 
position to  the  Nicene  co-equality  {pfwovtria)  and  the 
Arian  difference  of  substance  (kripo-owria).  It  was 
a  strong  political  church  party,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  (f  361^  uid  was  led  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nloomedia,  but  it  disappeared  before  the  second  oecu- 
menical council  in  881,  which  marked  the  final  down- 
iUl  of  Arianism  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, while  it  continued  to  linger,  without  vitality, 
among  the  barbarians  till  the  seventh  century. 

7.  Apollinarianism  is  a  partial  denial  of  the  hu- 
manity, as  Arianism  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  Apolli- 
naris  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea(died  about  890), 
otherwise  orthodox,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  ascribed  to  Christ  a  human  body  (putfio) 
and  a  human  (animal)  soul  (xj/vxr^  d\oyoQ)y  but  not  a 
human  spirit  or  reason  (^t^c)  ^oyucfjf  anima  rationalis, 
vovt,  irvivfAo);  putting  the  divine  Logos  in  the  place 


of  the  human  reason.  He  wished  to  secure  a  true  in- 
carnation and  vital  unity  of  the  eternal  Word  with  the 
human  nature,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  most  impor- 
tant constituent  in  man,  and  thus  he  reached,  instead 
of  the  idea  of  the  God^mian,  ^tav^punroQy  only  the  idea 
of  a  Btb^  (Tapico66pog  (the  very  opposite  of  tiie  Nesto- 
rian  dv^ptairoQ  ito^opog).  This  heresy  was  condemn- 
ed by  a  coundl  at  Alexandria  in  862.  (For  particulars, 
see  art.  Apolunarib,  vol.  i,  p.  296, 297 ;  and  Schaff, 
Church  Hittory,  vol.  iii,  p.  708-714.) 

8.  Nestorianism,  from  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  died  in  exile  about  A.D.  440,  had  its 
roots  in  the  Antiocliian  school  of  theology,  of  which 
Nestorius  was  a  pupil,  and  agitated  the  Church  with 
great  violence  firom  428-451.  Nestorius  believed  that 
Christ  was  ftiUy  God  and  fhlly  man,  but  he  put  the 
two  natures  only  into  an  external  mechanical  relation- 
to  each  other  (vwd^tta^  affinity,  intercourse,  attach- 
ment, as  distinct  from  cvuxti^,  true  interior  union). 
He  pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unity  of  the  person.  Hence  he  took  great 
offence  at  the  term  Mother  of  God  {^iordKoCj  Dapara, 
Mater  De%)y  which  then  began  to  be  applied  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  has  since  passed  into  the  devotional  and 
theological  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church. 
He  denounced  the  term  as  heathenish,  absurd,  and 
blasphemous,  since  the  eternal  Godhead  could  not  be 
bom  in  any  sense  whatever.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  in  which  the  violent  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  took  the  most  prominent  part,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  real  incarnation,  although  with  a  decided  leaning 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Monophysitism.  See  art. 
Ctril  of  Alexandria.  Nestorius  was  condemned 
by  the  third  oecumenical  council,  held  at  Ephesus  in 
481,  and  deposed  from  the  sacerdotal  office ;  but  his 
name  and  doctrine  are  perpetuated  to  this  day  in  the 
sect  of  the  Nestorians.  (See  the  articles  Nestorius 
and  Nestorians,  and  the  literature  below.) 

9.  EuTTCHiANiSM,  SO  Called  from  Eutyches  (q.  v.), 
an  aged  presbyter  and  archimandrite  of  Constantinople 
(died  soon  after  451),  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Nes* 
torianism,  and  presents  the  consistent  development  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology  as  opposed  to  the 
Antiochian.  Eutyches  likewise  held  Christ  to  be  the 
God-man  as  well  as  Nestorius,  but  he  pressed  the 
unity  of  person  to  the  exclusion  of  the  distinction  of 
the  two  natures.  He  denied  that  two  natures  could 
be  spoken  of  c^fter  the  incarnation.  The  human  na- 
ture was  absorbed  in  the  divine  by  that  act,  or  deified 
by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  even  his  body  was  un- 
like ours,  of  a  heavenly  character  and  substance  (a 
(Tutfia  dv^pofrrovy  but  not  a  awfux  dvBpwmvov),  Hence 
it  was  proper  to  say,  God  is  bom,  God  suffered,  God 
was  crucified  and  died.  The  strongest  opponent  of 
this  view  was  Theodoret,  the  well-known  Church  his- 
torian, a  friend  of  Nestorius.  At  first  Eutychianism 
triumphed  at  the  Bobber  Synod,  so  called,  which  was 
held  at  Ephesus  A.D.  449,  under  the  lead  of  the  vio- 
lent patriarch  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria,  who  inherited 
all  the  bad  and  none  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  pred- 
ecessor Cyril.  But  the  fourth  oecumenical  council, 
held  at  Chalcedon  (near  Constantinople)  A.D.  451,  re- 
versed this  decision,  condemned  the  Eutychian  doc- 
trine as  heresy,  and  set  forth  in  clear  and  precise  terms 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  main- 
taining with  equal  decision  the  distinction  of  natures 
against  Eutyches,  and  the  unity  of  person  against  Nes- 
torius. (See  sub.  1, 1.  above.)  In  this  triumph  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  Leo  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  had  an  impor- 
tant share,  and  his  dogmatic  letter  to  Flavian  of  Con- 
stantinople was  made  the  basis  of  the  synodical  deci- 
sion. 

10.  MoNOPHTsmsM  is  only  a  modification  and  con- 
tinuation of  Eutychianism.  As  the  term  indicates,  the 
Monophysites,  although  they  rejected  the  Eutychian 
notion  of  an  absorption  of  the  human  nature  into  the 
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diyine,  nevertheless  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  but 
one  nature  in  Christ.  They  conceded,  indeed,  s  com- 
posite nature  (jiia  ipixng  mn/^erog  or  fila  ^i/oic  ^«'^)» 
but  not  two  natures.  They  assumed  a  diversity  of 
qualities  without  corresponding  substances,  and  made 
tiio  humanity  of  Christ  a  mere  accident  of  the  immu- 
table divine  substance.  Their  liturgical  shibboleth 
was,  God  has  been  cruc^fied^  which  they  introduced  into 
the  trisagion  (Sytoc  ^  ^«<ic»  &yu>Q  ItrxvpSc,  Uyioc  6Ba- 
vaTOQf  6  eravpto^iig  Si  thiSlq^  IXkrioov  rjiACLQ — an  exten- 
sion of  the  seraphic  ascription,  Isa.  vi,  8).  Hence 
they  were  also  called  Theopaschitbs  QdiovairxiTai), 
The  Monophysite  controversies  commenced  soon  after 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  fiuled  to  pacify  the 
Church,  and  convulsed  the  East,  from  patriarchs  and 
emperors  down  to  monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  The  detailed  history  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  special  article.  The  fifth  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, held  at  Constantinople  A.D.  558,  wliich  was  to  end 
these  violent  strifes,  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Antiochlan  (Nestorian  and  semi-Nestorian)  theol- 
ogy, and  a  partial  victory  of  the  Alexandrian  Monoph- 
ysitism,  as  far  as  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  sym- 
l)ol  of  Chalcedon.  Notwithstanding  tliis  concession, 
the  Monophysites,  like  their  antipodes,  the  Nestorians, 
continued  as  separate  sects  in  hostile  opposition  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church.  They  are  divided  into  sep- 
arate branches,  the  Jacobiiet  in  Syria,  the  Copts  in 
Egypt,  the  AbyssinianSy  the  Armenians,  and  the  Mch 
roniies.     (See  the  respective  articles.) 

11.  The  MoNOTHELiTE  controversy  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Nestorian  and  Entychian  controversies,  and 
relates  to  the  question  whether  Christ  tiad  but  one  will 
{^kXrjfia')  or  two,  a  divine  and  a  human.  Nestorian- 
ism,  of  course,  required  two  wills  as  a  complement  of 
two  natures,  while  the  Monophysites  taught  but  one 
will.  The  emperor  Heraclius  proposed  a  compromise 
formula — one  divine  human  energy  (jiia  ^lavSpiKt^  kv- 
ipyiia),  but  it  was  opposed  in  the  West.  The  sixth 
OBcnmenical  council  in  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  set- 
tled the  dispute  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  two  wills 
harmoniously  co-operating,  the  human  will  following 
the  divine  (dvo  ^wrixd  ^iXijfiaraf  o^x  vvtifavria,  dXX' 
iir6(i€vov  rh  Av^pMirivov  aifrov  ^kXrifia  Kai  viroraO' 
(fSfjiivov).  Thus  Monotheletism  was  condemned,  but 
was  adhered  to  by  the  Maronites  on  Mount  Lebanon 
till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  Monophysites  (q. 
V.)  are  all  Monothelites  (q.  v.). 

12.  The  ADOPTiAif  controversy  arose  in  Spain  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  Christ,  according  to  his  human 
nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  by  nature  (naturaliter),  or 
pnly  by  adoption  (nuncupative).  The  latter  doc^ino 
was  condemned  as  heretical  in  a  synod  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  794.  (See  article  Adoptianists,  vol.  i, 
76,  and  Elipandus  of  Toledo  and  Felix  of  Urgel.) 

13.  SociNiAKiSM,  a  system  of  ultra  and  pseudo  Prot- 
estantism, found'ed  by  L&lius  Socinus  ^died  1562)  and 
his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus  (died  1604),  returned  al- 
most to  the  poor  and  meagre  Christology  of  the  Ebi- 
onites  and  Nazarenes,  and  added  to  it  the  heathenish 
notion  of  an  apotheosis  of  Christ  after  his  death.  It 
teaches  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  though  supematurally 
conceived,  was  a  mere  man,  but  favored  by  God  with 
extraordinary  revelations,  elevated  to  heaven,  deified 
in  reward  of  his  holy  life,  and  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
enfment  of  the  Church  which  he  founded.  It  substi- 
tutes for  an  incarnate  divinity  a  created  and  delegated 
divinity.  Invocation  of  Christ  is  allowed,  but  not  en- 
joined ;  it  is  an  adiaphoron.     See  Socinians  ;  Soci- 

HTS. 

14.  Modem  UinTABiAinsM  in  England  and  America 
has  no  uniform  and  settled  belief  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  branches  out  into  two  very  difi'erent 
tendencies,  the  conservative,  represented  by  Channing, 
wliich  in  its  approach  towards  orthodoxy  rises  to  a  sort 
of  high  Arianism,  and  the  radical,  represented  by  the 


erratic  Theodore  Parker,  wMdi  sinks  almost  to  Uie 
mythical  Christ  of  Stmnss,  and  sacrifices  his  sinltte 
perfection,  although  Parker  has  some  eloquent  pas- 
sages on  the  superiority  of  Clirist  over  all  other  saget. 
The  more  serious  class  of  Unitarians  make  great  ac- 
count of  the  perfect  example  of  Christ,  and  Channing's 
sermon  on  the  "  Character  of  Christ**  (FFbrfct,  toL  rr, 
p.  1-29),  is  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  to  the  moral  per- 
fection of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     See  Uhitariahtsm. 

16.  Rationalism  has  assumed  diflferent  phases,  and 
resorted  to  various  theories  concerning  the  persoD  of 
Christ,  which  agree  only  in  the  denial  of  his  divinity, 
and  of  all  the  supernatural  or  miraculous  events  in  his 
history.  The  WolfenbOttel  Fragmentist  (Reimam^ 
represents  the  hypothesis  of  wilftil  imposture;  Paulos 
of  Heidelberg  the  hypothesis  of  innocent  delusioD. 
which  mistook  extnundinary  medical  cures  for  super- 
natural  miracles,  and  an  extraordinary  man  for  a  di* 
vine  being ;  Strauss  and  Renan,  the  theory  of  poetical 
fiction,  the  one  in  its  mythical,  tiie  other  in  its  legend- 
ary form.  (Comp.  on  these  different  Christological  hy- 
potheses, Schaff,  The  Person  of  Christ;  the  MhraeU  of 
History,  with  a  Reply  to  Strauss  andBenan,  (md  a  Col- 
lection of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers,  1865.)  But  aH 
these  rationalistic  attempts,  instead  of  explaining  the 
mystery  of  Ctirist*s  life,  only  substitute  an  unnatural 
prodigy  for  a  supematmal  miracle.  They  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting ;  one  ha»  in  turn  superseded 
the  other,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  their  champicms. 
Paulus  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Rei^parus ;  S^nss 
most  acutely  refutes  Paulus ;  Renan,  in  part  at  least 
dissents  ftom  Strauss ;  the  unprincipled  Schenkel 
makes  ^  half-way  approach  to  both  in  his  insignificant 
Characterbild  Jetu,  and  is  In  turn  treated  with  con- 
temptuous scorn  and  the  keenest  sarcasm  by  StrauM. 
(See  Die  HaJben  md  die  Gamen,  1865.)  The  old  and 
ever  young  feith  in  the  divine-human  Redeemer  has 
outlived  all  these  attacks,  and  is  now  stronger  than 
ever,  the  only  refuge  and  comfort  of  a  sinful  world. 
It  is  in  conflict  with  these  latest  forms  of  unbelief  that 
the  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  has  achieved  its 
greatest  triumphs  and  most  lasting  merits.  France, 
England,  and  America  have  engaged  in  the  battle,  and 
contributed  their  share  towards  the  defeat  of  the  mod- 
em anti-Christ,  and  the  defence  of  the  true  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  and  of  the  Church,  on  whom  the  salvation 
of  the  world  depends. 

literature. — Besides  the  works  on  special  to]dcs  al- 
ready quoted,  we  mention  on  the  general  subj^  Dio- 
nysitts  Petavius  (Jesuit,  died  1652),  IM  theolofficis  do^ 
maiibus  (Paris,  1644-50,  and  other  editions^  torn,  ir 
and  V,  de  incamatione  Verbi  (the  most  profoundly 
learned  Roman  Catholic  work  on  doctrinal  history); 
George  Bull,  Defensiofdei  NiccmcB  (Oxford,  1685,  and 
often  since;  a  standard  work  in  defence  of  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  feitli 
of  the  first  four  centuries,  though  defective  in  not  ad- 
mitting a  gradual  development  of  doctrine  and  logical 
statement,  which  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  religious  yattt) ;  Dan.Waterland,FlM- 
dication  of  Christ's  Divinity  (Oxf  1719 ;  a  very  able 
defense  of  the  orthodox  feith  against  the  high  Arian- 
ism of  Dr.  Sam.Ckrke  and  Dr. Whitby);  Chr.W.F. 
Walch,  VoUstdndiye  Kirchen^und  Ketzhhistcrie  (Lptg. 
1762  sq.  vols,  ii-ix;  exceedingly  learned  and  minate, 
but  dry  and  tedious) ;  Edw.  Burton,  Testtmoniet  ofti^ 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Chrift  (2d  ed. 
Oxford,  1829) ;  F.  Chr.  Baur,  Die  duristUche  Lehre  vim 
der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Menschwerdung  m  ihrer  gestMckt- 
lichen  EniwiekeUmg  (Tobingen,  1841 -4S,  8  vols ;  very 
learned,  able,  and  critical,  but  skepticsil) ;  J.  A.  Dor- 
ner,  Entimchehmgs  geschichte  der  Ldire  von  der  Person 
ChrisH  (1886,  2d  ed. ;  Stuttgart,  1845-53,  in  2  vols.; 
the  most  learned  and  complete  histoiy  of  Christology; 
Eng.  transl.  by  Alexander  and  Simon  in  Clark's  For- 
eign Theol.  Library,  Edinb.  1861,  5  vols.);  R.Wilber- 
force,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incamaticn  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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CkHal  (^b  «d.  London,  1853);  M.  F.  Sadler, 
oTy  lAi  JnoarwOim  qf  the  Son  of  God  the  Foundation 
ofwumOable  TrvOi  (Lond.  1867) ;  Scbaff;  Hiitory  of  the 
Chritikm  Ckurch  (N.  York,  1867,  voL  iii,  p.  706-788). 
Among  the  Lhee  of  ChriM  which  have  to  do  mainly 
with  hia  hiatoiy  and  character  as  a  man  on  earth  we 
mention  those  of  J.  J.  Hess  (1781),  K.  Ease  (1829 ;  5th 
ed.1865),  Neander  (1887;  6th  ed.  1863;  Eng.  transL 
bylfClintock  and  Blomenthal,  N.T.  1848),  Sepp  (1848; 
'  new  ed.  1862,  in  6  vols.),  Lange  (1847,  8  vola.  Engl. 
transL;  Edinb.  1866,  hi  6  vols.),  Ewald  (1854)  and 
J.  J.  van  Osterzee  (1858,  8  vols.),  Riggenbach  (1858), 
C.  J.  ElHcott  (1861),  S.  J.  An^ws  (N.  Y.  1862),  Prea- 
Bens6  (Paris,  1865 ;  Eng.  transL  Lond.  1866, 8vo).  To 
these  most  be  added  a  number  of  smaller  works  on  the 
moral  character  of  Christ  and  his  sinless  perfection  as 
an  argunent  for  his  divinity,  viz.  Ullmann,  Die  Sund- 
htigbeU  Jetu,  (Hamburg,  7th  ed.  1864) ;  J.  Young,  The 
Chritt  of  ffistortf  (London  and  N.  Y.  1855);  Horace 
Bushnell,  The  Character  of  Jetus,  forbidding  hu  CUu9- 
ijication  with  Men  (N.  York,  1861,  ch.  x  of  his  work  on 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  and  also  separately 
printed);  PhlLSchaff,  The Peraon  of  Christ,  the  Mira- 
cle ofHittonf,  etc.  (Boston,  1865 ;  the  same  in  German, 
Dutch,  and  Frendi  transl.);  Ecce  Homo  (Lond.  and 
N.Y.  1866,  a  theological*  sensation-book  by  an  anon- 
ymous author),  and  its  counterparts,  Ecce  Deu$  (Edinb. 
1867 ;  likewise  anon3anous)  and  Deus  Homo :  Godman 
(by  Prof.  Theoph.  Parsons,  a  Swedenborgian,  Chicago, 
1867). 

Christopher,  St.  (Christophorus,  Chitt-bearer\  a 
stint  and  martyr  of  the  Boman  and  Greek  calendars. 
The  legends  make  him  twelve  feet  high,  and  enormous 
statues  of  him  are  still  to  be  found  in  cathedrals.  The 
place  and  time  of  his  birth,  and,  in  fact,  his  very  ex- 
istence, are  donbtfuL  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Decius.  His  day  in  the  Greek  calendar 
is  May  9 ;  in  the  Boman,  July  25.  Of  the  curious  le- 
gend of  St.  Christopher,  and  the  representations  of  it 
in  medisval  art,  see  Ifrs.  Jamieson,  5acre(2  am^ />»^eMi- 
ary  Art,  ii,  489-450.  See  also  Acta  Sandormn,  July 
25 ;  Butler,  Litfes  ofSainU,  July  25 ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  GS- 
niraky  B,T. 

Chriatopher,  Pope.    See  Chbistophobub. 

Chrlfltophdrns  (Xpioro^dpos,  Chritt-bearer),  an 
epithet  applied  originally  to  Christians,  especially  to 
martyrs,  as  "  bearhig  aU  for  Christ,*'  and  therefore 
^'bearing  Christ.**  It  afterwards  became  a  proper 
name  (Christopher).  See  Eusebius,  CSL  Hist,  iii,  10; 
Bmgham,  Orig,  Ecdet,  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  4. 

Cliri8topb5nx8,  Pops  (Nov.,  903,  to  June,  904), 
deposed  his  predecessor  Leo  Y,  and  imprisoned  him ; 
but  was,  in  his  turn,  soon  driven  from  power  by  a  re- 
volt of  the  Bomans,  led  by  the  monster  Sergius  (q.  v.), 
and  forced  to  rethe  into  a  convent,  where,  in  June,  904, 
be  met  with  a  wretched  death.  Some  Boman  Catho- 
lic writers  count  him  not  among  the  regular  popes, 
but  among  the  an^popes. 

Christo-saomin,  a  society  founded  at  Delft,  Hol- 
land (1797-1801),  for  the  purpose  "of  promoting  the 
onion  of  all  Christian  denominations  which  admit  the 
dimity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  redemption  by  the  merits 
of  bis  passion.*'  It  was  established  by  two  members 
of  the  Beformed  Church,  one  of  whom  (Onder  van  Vyn- 
gaard-Oeantttu)  was  burgomaster  of  Delft.  It  sepa- 
rated **  worship'*  from  **  teaching,"  and  used  a  liturgy 
Aimed  after  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  num- 
bered at  one  time  some  8000  memb^s,  mostly  Hen- 
nonites,  but  has  now  nearly,  if  not  quite  died  out.  See 
an  apology  and  sketch  of  the  society  in  the  work  Het 
gateotechcp  Chritto  Sacrvm  virmen  Ddft  (Leyden,  1801). 
—Base,  CK  HuUny,  §  486 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^ 
fenbs,  ii,  514 ;  Herzog,  ReaH-Encyldop,  ii,  688. 

ChristB,  False  (i^cvJoxpurroi,  Mari^  xiii,  22).  No 
fower  than  twen^-f our  different  persons  have  appeared 


making  pretensions  to  be  the  Christ.  In  the  maint^ 
nance  of  their  claims  to  the  Messiahship  there  has  been 
a  great  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  They  have 
appeared  at  different  times,  from  an  early  date  in  the 
second  century  tiU  1682.  The  first  was  <^ed  Caziba, 
or  Barcocheba  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  Jews  admit  that,  in  the 
defence  of  this  false  Messiah,  they  lost  between  five 
and  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  last  that  gained 
any  considerable  number  of  converts  was  Mordecai,  a 
Jew,  of  Germany,  who  lived  in  1682.  Our  Lord  warn- 
ed fajs  followers  that  such  false  Christs  should  make 
their  appearance  (Matt  xx,  24).    See  Antichsist. 

Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy,  was  bom  of  noble  Prankish  parents,  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Charles  Martel,  and  made  his  record- 
er {refatndarius).  In  742  he  was  raised  by  Pepin  to 
the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and  was  very  active  in  building 
churches,  and  in  increasing  the  influence  of  Bome  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Can- 
ons, and  as  the  author  of  a  Bule  of  Monastic  Life  (Reg^ 
via  Sincera)  for  the  regulation  of  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  that  he  founded,  whither  he  transported  the 
reliques  of  Gorgonus,  Nabor,  and  Nazarius,  given  bim 
by  Paul  I.  See  Canons.  He  died  A.D.  766.  His 
Bule  (that  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  modified)  consists  of 
thirty-four  canons  and  a  preface,  in  which  he  says  that 
*Hhe  necessity  of  his  new  rule  arises  from  the  clergy 
neglecting  the  rules  already  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore he  comes  forward  to  remind  them  how  they  should 
live."  — D'Achery,  SpicUeg,  i,  565;  PerU,  Momun, 
Germ,  ii,  267;  Mansi,  ConcU,  xiv,  813;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Hist,  c.  vili,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  28 ;  Neander,  Ch,  History 
(Torrey's),  vol.  iii,  106  sq. 

Chromatius,  bishop  of  Aqufleia  (after  888),  a  dis- 
tinguished theological  writer  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Bufinus,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  that  period.  It  was  Chromatius 
who  induced  Jerome  to  translate  the  Old  Testament 
into  Latin,  and  Jerome  dedicated  to  him  the  com- 
mentary on  Habakkuk.  When  the  controversy  on 
the  writings  of  Origen  broke  out  between  Jerome  and 
Bufinus,  Chromatius  in  vain  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the  former  friends.  He  disapproved  of  the  writings 
of  Origen,  but  opposed  the  exclusion  firom  the  church 
of  Bufinus,  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  who  had  dedi^ 
cated  to  Um  several  works.  When  bishdp  Anasta- 
sius  of  Bome  condemned  Bufinus,  and  communicated 
the  sentence  to  Chromatius,  the  latter  deemed  it  his 
right  to  dissent  from  the  Boman  bishop,  and  received 
Bufinus  into  the  communion  of  his  church.  Chroma- 
tins was  a  warm  defender  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  lat- 
ter wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  Most  of  the  works 
of  Chromatius  are  lost,  among  others  his  lAtter  to  Jt' 
rome  (on  Bufinus),  and  his  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Hono- 
rius  (in  defence  of  Chrysostom) ;  but  there  are  still 
extant  Discourses  on  the  Eight  Beatitudes^  treatises  On 
the  fyih  and  Sixth  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  On 
Baptising  and  a  small  number  of  Letters.  These  works 
have  been  edited  at  Basle  (1528  and  1551),  Louvain 
(1646),  in  Galland's  Bibliotheca  Patrtrni^  vol.  vii,  and 
by  Pietro  Braida,  at  Udine  (Sancti  ChromatU  episcopi 
Aquiiejensis  Scripta^  the  Opuscula^  etc.,  Utim,  1816, 4to). 
—Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  ii,  526 ;  Cave, 
Script.  Eccks,  Hist.  Liter,  i,  878  sq. 

Chronicles  (D'^njn  "^"^a?,  dibre/  hay^yanmn^ 
words  [or  acts']  of  the'  days,  1  Kings  xiv,  19,  Sept  p^ 
liara  rOnf  4^p<tfv,yulg.  verba  diermn;  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
24,  ^tfiXiov  \6yuw,  fasti;  Esth.  vi,  1,  fivtifwawa,  an- 
naksf  1  Esdr.  ii,  12,  virofnnffMaTurfiol ;  1  Mace  xvi, 
24,  PipKiov  Tffupuhi),  journals  or  diaries,  t  e.  the  record 
of  the  daily  oocurrences ;  the  name  originally  given 
to  the  record  made  by  the  appointed  historiographers 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  usually  called 
more  simply  **  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah" 
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(1  Chron.  ix,  1) ;  so  also  of  separate  soyereigns,  e.  g. 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  41),  Jehu  (2  Chron.  zx,  34),  etc. 
See  HiSTOBT. 

CHRONICLES,  (First  and  Second)  Books  op, 
tiie  designation  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  last  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Test,  preceding  Ezra ;  but 
in  the  Heb.  Scriptures  thej  conclude  the  entire  yol- 
ume.     See  Bible. 

I.  JVame.— The  Hebrews  call  them  D'^njn  '^'la'? 
(see  above),  regttters  of  days,  and  reckon  them  but  one 
book.  The  Sept.  translators,  who  regarded  them  as 
two  books,  used  the  appellation  UapaXtiTrofuvaf  thingt 
omUtedj  as  if  they  were  suppiementcay  to  the  other  his- 
torical records  belonging  to  the  Old.Test.  canon.  The 
Yulg.  retains  both  the  Heb.  and  Greek  name  in  Latin 
characters,  Dabre  jcanmlmy  or  hajamim,  and  ParalipO' 
metum,  Jerome  tells  us  (ad  Domnion.  ei  Rfiffotian.) 
that  in  his  time  they  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Heb. 
MSS.,  but  had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches 
nsing  the  Sept.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  PauLimu  he  further  explains 
the  name  ParaUpomenon,  and  eulogizes  the  book.  The 
name  Chrofdca^  or  Chronicorum  Bber,  which  is  given  in 
some  copies  of  the  Vulg.,  and  fix)m  which  we  derive 
our  English  name  of  *'  Chronicles,"  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Jerome's  saying  in  his  prologus  Galeatus,  ^^Dibre 
hajamim,  i.  e.  words  o/dcnfs,  which  we  may  more  sig- 
nificantly call  the  Chronicon  of  the  whole  divine  histo- 
ry." It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by  his  having 
translated  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into  Latin.  Later 
Latin  writers  have  given  them  the  name  of  Ephemeri' 
des.  The  division  into  two  books,  after  the  example 
of  the  Sept.  and  later  versions,  was  adopted  by  Bom- 
berg  in  his  Heb.  Bible,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
universal. 

II.  Contents, — (a.)  In  1  Chron.  i-ix  is  given  a  series 
of  genealogical  tables,  interspersed  with  historical,  ge- 
ographical, and  other  notices.  These  genealogies  are 
not  complete :  the  generations  of  Adam  to  Abraham 
(ch.  i,  1-28) ;  of  Abraham  and  Esau  (i,  28-64) ;  of  Ja- 
cob and  his  son  Judah  (ii) ;  of  king  David  (iii) ;  of 
Judah  in  another  line  (iv,  1-23) ;  of  Simeon  (iv,  24- 
43);  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  with  historical 
and  topograph icid  notices  (v) ;  two  lists  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  (vi,  1-30) ;  genealogicid  registers  of  Heman  and 
Asaph  (vi,  31-48) ;  of  Merari  (vi,  44-60) ;  of  Aaron, 
with  a  list  of  the  residences  of  the  Levitical  families  (vi, 
60-81) ;  list  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (vii,  1-6) ;  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Naphtali  (vii,  6-18) ;  of  Manasseh  (vii,  14- 
19) ;  of  Ephraim,  with  notices  of  their  possessions  (vii, 
20-29) ;  of  Asher  (vii,  30-40) ;  a  second  list  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Benjamin,  wiUi  the  genealogy  of  Saul 
(viii) ;  list  of  families  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  with  in- 
timations of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  (ix). 

(6.)  1  Chron.  x-xxix  contains  the  history  of  David's 
reign  from  the  death  of  Saul,  partly  agreeing  with  the 
account  given  of  him  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  though 
with  several  important  additions  relating  to  the  Le- 
vites. 

2  Chron.  i-ix  contains  the  history  of  Solomon.  - 

2  Chron.  x-xxviii  famishes  a  succinct  account  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  while  Israel  still  remained,  but 
separate  from  the  history  of  the  latter. 

2  Chron.  xxix-xxxvi  describes  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah after  the  downfall  of  Israel,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  worship  of  God. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chronicles 
contain  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  particularly  fVY>m 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  end  of  the  first 
eaptivit}'.  Besides  important  notices  of  a  historical 
character  not  found  in  the  other  books,  there  are  oth- 
ers of  a  doctrinal  and  devotional  nature.  There  is 
one  psalm  (1  Chron.  xvi,  7-86),  the  first  which  David 
assigned  for  public  worship  (verse  7). 

III.  Diction, — ^This  is  such  as  suits  the  time  tmme- 
diatefy  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.    It  is  substantiAl- 


ly  the  same  with  that  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Estber, 
which  were  all  written  shortly  after  the  Babylonish 
exile.  It  is  mixed  with  A  ranutisms,  marking  at  once 
the  decline  of  the  Jews  in  power  and  the  cormption  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  pure  Hebrew  had  then  been 
laid  aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  aojoum  in  Baby- 
lon. The  orthography  is  characterized  by  an  adoption 
of  the  matrts  kd^onis  and  freqnent  interchanges  of 
the  weak  letters,  with  other  pecnliaritiea  (see  beknr, 
§4). 

lY.  Age  and  Author. — Internal  evidence  sufBdent- 
ly  demonstrates  that  the  Chronicles  were  written  after 
the  Captivity.  Thus  the  hisU^y  is  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  the  exile,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  leeto- 
ration  by  Cyrus  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21,  22).  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  compUed  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (3 
Chron.  xxxv,  25),  who  lived  to  see  the  destmction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldsans.  The  same  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  character  of  the  orthography  and  the 
nature  of  the  language  employed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  both  which  are  Aramaean  in  complexion,  and  har- 
monize with  the  books  confessedly  written  after  the  ex- 
ile. The  Jews  generally  (unanimously,  according  to 
Hnet,  Demonst.  Evangelica,  iv,  14)  ascribe  the  Chroni- 
cles to  Ezra  (Baba  Bathra^  f.  xv,  c.  1).  In  fact,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles were  compiled  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  th« 
tradition  concerning  their  authorship.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Ckr<m- 
icles  has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette  and 
other  German  critics,  whose  arguments  have  been  sae- 
cessfuUy  refitted  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  attack  was  groni^ 
ed  not  upon  any  real  marks  of  spuriousness  in  the 
books  themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the 
critics  in  question  to  remove  a  witness  whose  evidence 
was  fktal  to  their  fiivorite  theory  as  to  the  post-Babf- 
Ionian  origin  of  the  books  of  Moses.  If  the  accounts 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  courses  of  priests  and 
Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine  service  as  ar- 
ranged by  David,  and  restored  by  Hezekiah  and  Jo- 
siah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Levit- 
ical law  as  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch  was  not  invent- 
ed after  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Hence  the 
successful  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles 
has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the  veiy 
gravest  theological  questions. 

There  is  particularly  the  circumstance  that  these 
books  bring  down  the  genealogy  of  David  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19,  etc.)  to  a  period  admitted  on  all  hands  to  he 
subsequent  to  the  restoration.  Indeed,  f^m  the  re- 
semblance of  several  of  the  names  given  in  that  list 
with  some  of  those  in  the  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  26,  26),  the  genealogy  of  David  is  there  brought 
down  to  the  ninth  generation  after  Zerubbabel 
(Strong's  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospds^  p. 
17,  note  m).  This  passage,  however,  may  have  been 
added  by  final  editors  of  the  sacred  canon,  traditional- 
ly reputed  to  have  been  the  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  (q.  v.).  That  the  author  was  at  least  a 
contemporary  of  Zerubbabel  is  clear ;  and  to  show  stUl 
more  the  writer*s  intimate  acquaintance  with  and  in- 
terest in  him,  Shelomith,  a  daughter  of  Zerubbabd,  is 
inserted,  and  numerous  details  given  about  the  fiunilj. 
The  name  Hattush  (verse  22)  occurs  also  in  Ezra  viii, 
2,  as  that  of  a  descendant  of  David  who  returned  with 
Ezra  f^om  Babylon :  this  would  favor  the  view  ad- 
vanced if  the  identity  could  be  established;  but  fbr 
this  there  is  no  evidence.  But  a  more  important  note 
of  time  is  the  notice  in  1  Chron.  ix,  17, 18,  regarding 
the  Levitical  porters,  "who  hitherto  (H|>1**75,  wtf 
nowy  to  the  time  of  the  writer)  waited  in  the  king's 
gate ;"  and  of  two  of  which,  Akkub  and  Tafanon, 
mention  is  made  in  Neh.  xii,  25,  26,  as  "keeping  the 
ward  at  the  thresholds  of  the  gates  ....  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  and  of  Ezra  the  priest  the  scribe.'* 
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These  conclusions  of  date  fix>m  historical  notices  are 
confirmed  by  varions  pecoliarities  of  expression  and 
by  the  whole  literary-  character  of  the  composition. 
Of  the  pecoliarities  marking  the  late  age  of  the  writer 
is  Ae  term  nn'^2  (Urah,  "palace"),  applied  to  the 
Temple,  instead  of  the  old  and  usual  ^yt^  (Juyhal). 
This  was  an  imitation  of  the  great  Persian  cities,  in 
correspondence  with  which  Jerusalem  is  conceived  of 
as  having  its  palace,  afterwards  called  BapiQ,    See  Ba- 
us.     Another  term  with  which  the  Hebrews  became 
acquainted  in  Babylon  was  y^'Z  (buU)^  bymts^  which 
occurs  in  none  of  the  older  books,  notwith^fknding  the 
frequent  mention  of  W^D  (<Ae<4),  or  **  fine  linen,"  and  is 
found  onlj  in  X  Chron.  iv,  21 ;  xv,  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  14 ; 
ni,  U;  V,  12;  Esth.  i,  6;  viii,  15;  and  in  a  book  writ- 
ten m  ChaldaM,  Ezek.  xxvii,  16  (Eichhom,  Einleitunff, 
§  493).     So  also  the  mention  of  '{S"^"}^  (adarhon^ 
**dram,"  bnt  more  correctly  cUmc,  1  Chron.  xxix,  7 ; 
also  Ezra  ii,  69 ;  viii,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  70),  a  Persian  coin, 
the  current  money  of  the  time.    Jahn  {EinUitung,  §  50) 
refers  to  a  remark  in  2  Chron.  iii,  3,  that  the  cubit  was 
after  the  *^flrst  (or  old)  measure,"  intimating  that  a  new 
standard  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  writer.    The  lit- 
erary character  of  the  work,  in  general,  entirely  beto- 
kens a  period  when  the  language  was  greatly  deteriora- 
ted through  foreign  influences,  particularly  during  the 
exile,  manifBsting  many  peculiarities  of  style  and  or- 
thography.    Many  examples  of  the  latter,  as  the  in- 
terchange of  akph  with  he  quiescent,  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  two  lists  of  David's  heroes  in  1  Chron. 
ix  and  2  Sam.  xiU.     With  respect,  again,  to  the  latef 
books,  more  particularly  that  of  Ezra,  there  are  many 
important  resemblances,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found 
in  H&vemick,  p.  270. 

This  determination  of  the  age  of  the  composition 
narrows  the  ground  of  inquiry  as  to  its  authorship. 
The  Jewbh  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles  was  universally  received  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  called  in 
qaestion  by  the  English  deistical  writer  Hobbe#,  who 
assigned  to  it  an  eariier  date.  It  was  Spinoza  who 
first  referred  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  later  period  than 
tbe  time  of  Ezra,  bringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  a  view  adopted  in  modem  times  by  Gram- 
berg,  and  partly  by  De  Wette.  Carpzov,  Eichhom, 
H&vemick,  Welte,  and  modem  writers  in  general,  con- 
sider Ezra  to  be  the  author.  Ewald  (Getchickte  des 
VcOu  Israel,  2d  ed.,  i,  252)  admits  that  the  Chronicles 
and  the  book  of  Ezra  are  by  the  same  author,  and  even 
contends  that  they  originally  formed  one  work,  not  the 
production  of  Ezra  himself,  but  a  much  later  writer. 
Jahn  denies  all  appearance  of  similarity  between  the 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and  ascribes  the  former  to  some 
unknown  writer  at  the  close  of  the  Captivity. 

The  identity  of  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles and  Ezra  can  be  established  by  numerous  argu- 
ments, besides  the  marks  of  similarity  in  expression  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  internal  relation  of  the  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra  was  early  recog^nised.  This 
is  seen'fiom  the  arrangement  of  the  two  adopted  by 
the  Sept.  different  from  that  of  the  Jewish  canon. 
Further,  the  writer  of  the  third  (apocryphal)  book  of 
E«ta  has  wrought  up  the  two  writings  into  one.  The 
conclusion  of  Chronicles  and  the  beginning  of  the 
hook  of  Ezra  are  almost  identical  in  expression,  from 
which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  one  was 
intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  other;  the  one 
history  termmating  with  the  decree  for  the  restora- 
tion from  captivity,  the  other  narrating  how  that  de- 
cree was  obtained  and  how  it  was  carried  out.  With- 
ont  this  connection  the  opening  words  of  the  book  of 
Ezra  must  appear  exceedingly  abmpt^  presenting  a 
form  of  commencement  which  is  in  reality  only  a  con- 
thination.  (See  Ezra  i,  1.)  The  connection  thus  indi- 
cated is  further  evinced  by  the  style,  the  manner  of 


narration,  and  of  regarding  events  from  a  Levities! 
point  of  view,  conmion  to  4h.e  two  works ;  the  whole 
spirit,  in  fact,  and  characteristics  are  identical.  Thus 
the  firequent  citations  of  the  law,  and  in  similar  terms, 
as  ISQlSiaS  (kam^mishpcU),  meaning  **  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses"  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  13 ; 
Ezra,  iii,  4 ;  yet  also  in  Neh.  viii,  18).  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  sacrificial  rites  are  in  the  two  books  very 
fiiU,  and  in  nearly  the  same  terms  (comp.  Ezra  ii,  2-5, 
with  passages  like  1  Chron.  xvi,  40 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  18 ; 
xiii,  11) ;  so  also  the  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
passover  (Ezra  vi,  19,  etc.,  and  2  Chron.  xxx,  85),  and 
the  order  of  the  Levites  in  charge  of  the  Temple  (Ezra 
ill,  8,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxxiii,  2,  8).  What  presents  the 
greatest  apparent  contrast  in  the  two  books  is  the  high- 
priest's  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  vi,  1-15,  in  the  descend- 
ing line,  terminating  with  the  Captivity,  and  in  Ezra 
vii,  1-5,  in  the  ascending  line,  from  that  priest  himself 
to  Aaron ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  reconcile  the 
discrepancy.  The  two  lists  are  partly  parallel,  and 
partly  the  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other ;  as  re- 
gards the  latter  point  there  can  be  no  conflict,  and  as 
to  the  former  it  will  be  observed  that  the  list  in  Ezra 
is  considerably  abridged,  many  links  being  omitted 
(Bertheau),  and  this  could  the  more  readily  be  done  if 
the  writer  had  elsewhere  given  a  complete  register. 
See  Ezra  (Book  op). 

The  only  serious  objection  to  their  authorship  by 
Ezra  is  the  fact  (above  noticed)  that  certain  geneal- 
ogies (e.  g.  of  Zerabbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  19-24 ;  comp. 
that  of  the  high-priests,  Neh.  xii,  11)  are  continued 
much  later  than  his  time ;  but  these  few  verses  may 
have  been  inserted  by  a  later  hand,  without  affecting 
his  general  authorship,  just  as  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv)  must  liave  been  added  to  the 
Pentateuch  by  another  hand  than  his  own.  See  Cak- 
ON  (of  Scripture). 

y .  Sccpe  and  Method,— -Th^  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Kings,  are  more  didactic  than 
historical.  The  historical  tendency  is  subordinated  to 
the  (Mdadic.  Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appears 
to  be  preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  those  religious  and  moral  observa- 
tions which  the  author  specially  aimed  to  adduce. 
Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied  with  the  relation 
of  poUHcal  occurrences,  while  the  Chronicles  furnish 
detailed  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Thus 
1  Chron.  xvii,  11-14,  compared  with  2  Sam.  viii,  12-16, 
manifests  more  distinctly  the  Messianic  character  of 
the  promises  made  to  David  (see  Pye,  Script.  Testimo- 
ny^ 1, 171).  So,  too,  in  the  genealogical  table,  while 
no  place  is  given  to  some  of  the  tribes,  as  Dan  and 
Asher,  that  of  Judah  in  the  line  of  David  is  traced 
down  to  the  writer's  own  time  (1  Chron.  i,  1-27 ;  ii,  1, 
3-15;  iii),  beyond  any  other  historical  notice  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  connecting  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Matt.  i).     See  Genealoot. 

The  ftlan  of  these  books,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra 
is  a  continuation,  forming  one  work,  immediately  be- 
comes apparent  if  we  consider  it  as  the  compilation 
of  Elzra,  or  some  one  nearly  contemporary  with  him. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been  the  main- 
tenance of  that  genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands 
which  yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
Ac6ordingly  it  appears  to  have  been  one  to  which  both 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  other  kings  had  done  before 
them.     Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
this  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  services  at 
Jerusalem.     This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jemsalem  in  the 
order  of  their  courses ;  and  this  residence  was  only 
practicable  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-ftTiits,  and  other  offerings.     As  soon  as 
theM  ceased  the  priests  and  Levites  were  obliged  to 
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disperse  to  their  own  villages  to  obtain  a  liveliliood, 
and  the  Temple  services  were  neglected.  But  then, 
again,  the  registers  of  the  Levitical  genealogies  were 
necessary  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  were 
entitled  to  such  and  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as 
singers,  as  priests,  and  so  on,  because  all  these  offices 
went  by  families;  and,  again,  the  payment  of  the 
tithes,  first-fruits,  etc.,  was  dependent  upon  the  differ- 
ent families  of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  in- 
heritance. Obviously,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their 
return  from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical 
records,  and  if  there  were  any  such  in  e^tence,  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confer.  But  ftirther,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
iii,  V,  vi),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  ii, 
viii ;  Neh.  vii,  viii),  labored  most  earnestly  in  the  teeth 
of  immense  difficulties  to  restore  the  Temple  and  the 
public  worship  of  God  there  to  the  condition  it  had 
been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah,  but  it  appears  clear- 
ly from  their  policy,  and  fh>m  the  language  of  the 
contemporary  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that 
they  had  it  much  at  heart  to  reinfuse  something  of 
national  life*  and  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inherit- 
ors of  God*s  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  Captiv- 
ity bad  only  temporarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  fiivor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing 
could  more  effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic 
designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  frill  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace  the 
sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but  should  carry  the 
thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and  con- 
tinue it,  as  it  were,'  unbroken  on  the  other  side ;  and 
those  passages  in  their  former  history  would  be  espe- 
cially important  which  exhibited  their  greatest  and 
best  kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restoring  the 
Temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  religion,  and 
zealously  regulating  the  services  of  the  house  of  God. 
As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest  *'  ad- 
versaries of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally 
engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  attention.  These 
considerations  explain  exactly  the  design  of  that  his- 
torical work  whidi  consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.  For,  after  having  in  the 
first  eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divisions 
and  settlements  of  Uie  various  tribes,  the  compiler 
marks  distinctly  his  own  age  and  his  own  purpose  by 
informing  us,  in  ch.  ix,  1,  of  the  disturbance  of  those 
settlements  by  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and,  in  the 
following  verses,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them  at 
the  return  from  Babylon  (2-24) ;  and  that  this  list  re- 
fers to  the  families  who  had  returned  from  Babylon  is 
clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its  reinser- 
tbn,  Neh.  xi,  3-22,  with  additional  matter  evidently 
extracted  from  the  public  archives,  and.  relating  to 
times  subsequent  to  the  return  frx>m  Babylon,  extend- 
ing to  Neh.  xii,  27,  where  Nehemiah's  narrative  Is 
again  resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi,  2.  Hav- 
ing thus  shown  the  re-establishment  of  the  returned 
fiimllies,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds  to 
the  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a  continu- 
ous histor}'  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  David  to  his 
own  times,  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's 
life  (ch.  x),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix,  85-44),  extracted 
from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest  by  counting  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  generations,  from  Jonathan  to  the 
sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
fourteen  from  David  to  Hezekiah  inclusive.  This  part 
of  the  plan  extends  tnym  1  Chron.  ix,  85,  to  the  end  of 


the  hock  of  Ezra;  1  Chron.  xv-xxii,  zxii-xxix;^  2 
Chron.  xiii-xv,  xxiv-xxvi,  xxix-xxxi,  and  xxxr  ai« 
among  the  passages  wholly  or  in  part  pecnliar  to  tiie 
books  of  Chronicles,  which  mark  the  purpose  of  t^ 
compiler,  and  are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  tbe 
work  of  Ezra  (q.  v.). 

y  I.  8ource$, — It  is  evident  that  the  Chronicles  were 
compiled  not  only  from  former  inspired  writers,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  frt)m  public  records,  registers,  and 
genealogies  belonging  to  the  Jews.  That  nadonal 
annals  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  They 
contained  ttn  account  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  generally  lodged 
in  the  tabemade  or  Temple,  where  they  could  most 
conveniently  be  consulted. 

The  following  are  the  explicit  references  by  the  com- 
piler himself  to  older  memoirs  or  historical  works :  (1) 
The  book  (Q*^*!^*^,  words  or  €u:Ut)  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  This  cannot  mean  the 
inspired  books  of  Samuel,  because  they  do  not  oontata 
tbe  entire  history  of  David  (*^  his  acts  first  and  last"^). 
It  refers  to  a  history  of  his  own  times  written  by  Sam- 
uel, and  to  a  continuation  of  it,  embracing  succeeding 
times,  written  by  Nathan  and  Crad,  frx)m  which  it  ia 
probable  that  part  of  the  contents  of  the  present  books 
of  Samuel  was  drawn.  See  Nathan  ;  Gad.  (2)  Tbe 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahij^  tbe 
Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chron.  ix, 
29).  See  Ahijah  ;  Iddo.  (3)  The  book  of  Shemaiah 
(he  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concenm^ffmealogies  ; 
or,  as  De  Wette  translates  it,  after  the  maimer  qfjbm- 
ily-reffisters  (2  Chron.  xii,  16).  See  Shemaiah.  (4) 
The  stoiy,  or,  rather,  the  wterpretatiom  (UTi^p,  9^ 
rash)  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22).  (5)  Tbe 
book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  inserted  in  the  hock 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,  84).  See  Jbhit. 
(6)  The  history  of  Uzziah,  by  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amos 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  22).  (7)  The  vision  of  Isaiah  tbe 
propltet,  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  82).  See  Isaiah.  (See  Gesenios's 
Commentar  Hber  den  Jesaia  ;  EkUeit.  §  4.)  (8)  The  say- 
ings ofthe  seers  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  19).  SeeHozAi.  (9) 
The  interpretation  of  the  book  of  the  Kings  (2  Chron. 
xxiv,  27).  (10)  The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Jodah  and 
Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi,  11;  xxv,  26;  xxvii,  7;  xxviii, 
26 ;  XXXV,  27 ;  xxxvi,  8).  This  could  not  have  been 
our  present  books  of  Kings,  but  ptihUc  annals,  because, 
in  several  instances  where  the  reader  is  referred  to 
them  for  fiurther  information,  our  books  of  Kings  con- 
tain less  than  what  is  stated  in  the  Chronicles.  (11) 
The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,  84). 
(12)  The  words  or  histories  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (3 
Chron.  xxxiii,  18).  It  is  jffobable  that  Nos.  10, 11, 
and  12  refer  to  the  same  historical  work.  See  Kikos 
(Books  of).  (18)  The  Chronicles  of  King  David  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  24).  (14)  The  Lamentations  (2  Chroo. 
XXXV,  25).  This,  however,  has  been  thought  by  some 
not  to  mean  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  which  we 
now  have,  but  other  Lamentations,  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  the  death  o/Josiah,  and  long  since  lost.  See 
Lamentations. 

In  addition  to  the  above  avowed  docmnents,  tbe 
compiler  must  have  had  others.  Thus  the  lists  of  Di- 
vides heroes  (xi,  10-47),  of  those  who  came  to  him  at 
Ziklag  (xii,  1-22),  of  the  captains,  princes  of  the 
tribes,  and  officers  of  David's  household  (xxvii),  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  Levites,  and  the  nunnte 
information  given  respecting  divine  worship  (xxui- 
xxvi),  must  have  been  derived  from  written  sources 
not  included  in  the  book  of  the  Kinffs  qflsraei  and  Ju- 
dah.  Some  documents  are  mentioned  by  the  compiler 
which  he  did  not  twe.  Thus  a  writing  of  Elijah,  ad- 
dressed to  Jehoram,  is  spoken  of  in  2  Chron.  xzi,  12. 
See  Elijah. 
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In  1  Oa«m.  i,  9,  we  haye  only  a  few  lefarencM  to 
the  oi%in  of  the  genealegical  liste.  Throughout  moct 
of  thU  portioo  the  compfler  relied  on  registers,  which 
he  carefully  followed,  bat  does  not  definitely  cite  (yet 
see  1  Chixm.  v,  7, 17 ;  vil,  7,  9 ;  ix,  1).  Although  the 
genealogies  of  1  Chron.  i-ti,  2,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Genesis,  greatly  abridged,  and  with  the 
omission  of  nearly  all  the  historical  notices,  these  mat- 
ters being  already  so  well%nown  as  to  render  repeti- 
*tion  nnnecessaiy— a  strong,  because  indirect  argu- 
ment for  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings-^yet  the 
greater  portion  of  those  which  follow  is  found  nowhere 
else.  Exen  fai  tiiis  abrid^inent  of  the  older  genealo- 
gies there  is  manifested  much  independence.  In  proof 
of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  some  of  the  ap- 
pended notices,  e.  g. :  1  Chron.  i,  61,  "  Hadad  died 
also,**  an  addition  to  Gen.  xxxvi,  89,  it  being  inferred 
by  Hengstenberg  (Gmmm.  qf  the  PeHlateuchy  ii,  246) 
and  others,  from  the  latter  passage,  that  Hadad  wss 
Btm  Ihring  in  the  time  of  Moses.  See  Hadad.  After 
1  CliTon.  ii,  2,  the  genealogical  lists  are  interspersed 
with  fuller  details,  and  the  work  attains  to  more  com- 
pleteness and  independence. 

It  has  been  inquired  wbetiier  our  present  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  were  among  the  sources  whence  the 
Chronicle  writer  drew  his  materials  ?  The  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmstlTe  by  De  Wette,  Morers,  and 
Bleek ;  by  Hivemick  and  others  in  the  negative.  The 
first-named  critic  adduces  three  arguments  in  fkvor  of 
the  faypotiiesis  that  the  parallel  accouqts  were  derived 
from  the  earlier  books,  only  one  of  which  appears  to 
us  T^lid,  viz.,  the  certiadnty  of  the  Chronist's  having 
known  the  earlier  books.  After  denying  the  force  of 
all  these  arguments,  Keil  proceeds  to  adduce  some  pos- 
itive grounds  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Samuel  were  used  as  sources.  The  consid- 
erations adduced  by  him,  however,  are  singulariy  want- 
ing in  yalidity  (Einleitung,  p.  480-482,  Frcf.  1858).  If 
the  compiler  of  Chronicles  knew  the  canonical  books, 
why  should  it  be  thought  that  he  abstained  from  using 
them  ?  They  would  have  ftcOitated  bis  work.  The 
most  convincing  proof  that  he  both  knew  and  used 
tliem  is  ftimished  by  some  forty  parallels,  which  are 
often  verbal.  Thus,  in  2  Chron.  i,  14-17,  there  is  a 
paragraph  almost  verbally  coinciding  with  1  Kings  x, 
26-29.  Again,  1  Chron.  xvii  and  3cviii  are  in  many 
plaees  verbally  parallel  with  2  Sam.  vii  and  viii.  Com- 
pare also  1  Chron.  xix,  1-xx,  1,  with  2  Sam.  x-xi ;  2 
Chron.  x,  1-xi,  4,  with  1  Kings  xii,  1-24 ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
16-18,  with  1  Kings  xv,  18-15 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1-4, 17- 
28,  with  2  Kings  xiv,  1-6, 8-20;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  1-9, 
with  2  Kings  xxi,  1-9 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  21-25,  with  2 
Kings  xxi,  19-26,  etc.  Nor  can  all  these  coincidences 
be  explained  by  a  common  use  of  the  older  documents, 
for  in  many  of  the  passages,  evidently  abridgments, 
the  compression  or  selection  is  identical.  See  Sam- 
irsL  (Books  of). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  particulars,  more  especial- 
ly in  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon,  recorded  in  these 
books,  are  entirely  passed  over  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
in  their  stead  are  given  notioes  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  of  public  worship. 

(1.)  TheprineipaiimiusUmtmtheCfhromckiaTe:  The 
family  scene  between  Michal  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi, 
20-28) ;  David*s  kindness  to  Mephibosheth  (^  Sam.  ix) ; 
his  adultly  with  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xi,  2-xii,  25); 
his  son  Amnon*s  defilement  of  Tamar,  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv-xix);  the  revolt  of  She- 
ba(2  Sam.  xx);  the  delivering  up  of  SauPs  sons  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  SauL  xxi,  1-14) ;  the  war  with  the  Phfl- 
istfaies  (2  Sam.  xxi,  15-17) ;  David's  psalm  of  thanks- 
giring,  and  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxii-xxiii,  7) ;  Adoni- 
jsh*8  attempted  usurpation,  and  the  anointing  of  Sol- 
omon (1  Kin^  i) ;  David's  last  will  (1  Kings  ii,  1-9) ; 
Solomon's  throne  established  by  the  punishment  of  his 
opponents  (1  Kings  ii,  18-46) ;  his  marriage  with  Pha^ 
raoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  iii,  1) ;  his  wise  decision  (1 
II.— T 


Kings  iii,  16-28);  his  ofieen,  gloiy,  and  wisdom  (1 
Kings  iv) ;  his  strange  wives,  and  idolatry  (1  Kings  :d, 
1-40).  The  entire  omission  of  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  except  that  it  was  carried  away  captive 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  a  pumshment  for  its  sins  (1  Chron. 
v,  25, 26),  is  noteworthy  (see  above,  {  5). 

(2.)  MaUerpmiiiar  to  the  Ckromelet^-The  list  of  the 
heroes  who  caiAe  to  David  at  Ziklag,  and  of  the  hosts 
who  came  to  Hebron  to  make  him  Ung  (1  Chron.  xii) ; 
David's  preparatbn  for  building  the  Temple  (ch.  xxii) ; 
the  enumeration  and  order  (ji  the  Levites  and  priests 
(ch.  xxiii-xxvi) ;  the  order  of  the  army  and  ito  cap- 
tains (ch.  xxvU) ;  David's  directions  in  public  assem- 
bly shortly  before  his  death  (ch.  xxviii,  xxix) ;  Reho- 
boam's  fortifications,  his  deception  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  his  wives 
and  children  (2  Chron.  xi,  5-24) ;  Ab^'s  war  with  Je- 
roboam (xiii,  8-20) ;  the  notice  of  Abijah''s  wives  and 
children  (xiii,  21) ;  Asa's  works  in  fortifying  his  khig- 
dom  and  bis  victory  over  Zerah  the  Cushite  (xlv,  8-14); 
a  prophecy  of  Azariah,  which  induced  Asa  to  put  down 
idolatry  (xv,  1-15) ;  the  address  of  the  prophet  Hanani 
(xvi,  7-10);  Jehoehaphat's  endeavors  to  restore  the 
worship  ci  Jdiovah,  his  power  and  riches  (xvii,  2- 
xviii,  1);  his  instructions  and  ordinances  as  to  judg- 
ment (ch.  xix) ;  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites  and 
MoaUtes  (xx,  1-80) ;  his  provision  for  bis  sons,  and 
their  death  by  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoram  (xxi,  2- 
4) ;  Jehoram's  idolatry  and  punishment  (xxi,  11-19) ; 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  Jehcdada,  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  Joash  (xxiv,  15-22) ;  Amasiah's  warlike  prep- 
arations (xxv,  5-10);  his  idobtry  (xxv,  14-16);  Ua- 
siah's  wars,  victories,  and  forces  (xxvi,  6-15);  Jo- 
tham's  war  with  the  Anunonites  (xxvii,  4:-6) ;  Hese- 
kiah's  reformation  and  passover  (xxix,  8-xxxi,  21) ; 
his  riches  (xxxii,  17-80) ;.  Manasseh's  captiWty,  re- 
lease, and  reformation  (xxxiii,  11-17). 

(3,)  MoMernu>refuU9relatedmC^romcki.''Tb»ViBi' 
of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xii,  11-47),  of  which  the 
names  (ver.  42-47)  are  wanting  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  etc. ; 
thf  removal  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Mount 
Zkm  (1  Chron.  xiii ;  xv,  2-24 ;  xvi,  4-48 ;  comp.  with 
2  Sam.  vi) ;  the  candlesticks,  tables,  and  courts  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  iv,  6-9 ;  comp.  with  1  Kings  vii,  88, 
89) ;  the  description  of  the  brazen  scaffold,  on  which 
Solomon  kneh  (2  Chron.  vi,  12, 18,  with  1  Khigs  viii, 
22);  in  Solomon's  prayer,  the  passage  2  Chron.  vi,  41, 
42,  from  Psa.  cxxxii,  7-9 ;  the  mention  of  the  fire  from 
heaven  consuming  the  burnt-offering  (2  Chron.  vii,  1,  ^ 
etc.) ;  the  enlargement  of  the  divine  promise  (2  Chron. 
vii,  12, 16,  with  1  Kings  ix,  8) ;  Shishak's  hivasion  of 
Judaoa ;  the  address  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah  (2  Chron. 
xii,  2-8,  with  1  Kings  xiv,  28);  Amaziah's  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xxv,  11-16,  with  2  Kings  xiv, 
7) ;  Uzziah's  leprosy ;  its.  cause  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21, 
with  2  Kings  xv,  5) ;  the  passover  under  Josiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  2-19,  with  2  Kings  xxii,  21,  etc.). 

(4.)  Other  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  fitting  it  for  the  altered  circumstances 
in  the  time  of  its  composition,  are  the  subFtitution  of 
modem  and  more  common  expressions  for  such  as  had 
become  unusual  or  obsolete  (comp.  in  the  original  1 
Chron.  x,  12,,  with  1  Sam.  xxxi,  12 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  29, 
with  2  Sam.  vi,  16,  etc.),  particularly  the  substitution 
for  the  old  names  of  places,  those  which  were  in  use  in 
the  writer's  own  day ;  thus,  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  4), 
instead  of  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18) ;  Abel  Maim,  Abel  on 
the  water  [Merom]  (2  Chron.  xvi,  4),  instead  of  Abel- 
betb-Maachah  (1  Kings  xv,  20).  So  also  the  omission 
of  geographical  names  which  had  become  unknown,  or 
bad  ceased  to  be  of  interest,  as  Helam  (2  Sam.  x,  16, 
17),  omitted  in  1  Chron.  xiX,  17 ;  so  also  Zair  (2  Kings 
viii,  21;  comp.  with  2  Chron.  xxi,  9).  See  particular- 
ly 2  Sam.  xxiv,  4-8,  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxi,  4. 
There  Is  also  the  endeavor  to  substitute  more  definite 
expressions  for  such  as  were  indefinite,  and  so  pos- 
sibly ambiguous  (as  2  Chron.  xxxviii,  8;  cpmp.  with 
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2  Kings  zri, 8;  2  Chron.  zxiv,  24,  with  2  Kings  xzii, 
16). 

Other  lists  occur  in  Chron.,  which  are  given  with 
considerable  extensfon  or  in  a  different  connection  in 
the  earlier  boolA,  e.  g.  tlie  ancestors  of  David,  1  Chron. 
ii,  10-12;  comp.  Ruth  iv,  19-22.  Still  other  lists  are 
peculiar  to  the  Chronicles,  as  ii,  18-58 ;  iii,  16-24 ;  iv, 
2-28,  84-48;  v,  1-26,  88-86;  vi,  1-84!  These  latter 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some  regis- 
ter, in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribes  and  fiimilies  drawn  up  at  different  times.  This 
appears  from  tlie  very  different  ages  at  which  differ- 
ent genealogies  terminate,  indicating  of  course  the 
particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn  up.  Thus,  e. 
'  g.  the  line  of  the  high-priesA  (1  Chron.  vi,  1-16)  must 
have  been  drawn  up  during  the  Captivity;  tiiat  in 
60-68,  in  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon ;  those  of 
Heman  and  Asaph,  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  time 
of  David ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19-24)  as  late  at  least  as  the  close  of  the  canon, 
and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other  ma- 
terials embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is  also  ap- 
parent Thus  the  information  in  1  Chron.  i,  concern- 
ing the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of  Saul,  was 
obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient  sources.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  sons  of  Epbraim  by  the  Gittites,  1  Chron.  vii,  21 ; 
viii,  18;  and  of  the  account  of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and 
their  dominion  in  Moeb,  1  Chron.  iv,  21, 22.  The  mil- 
itary census  of  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  and 
Asher,  in  1  Chron.  vii,  evidently  formed  part  of  the  re- 
turns made  to  David  (2  Sam.  zxiv,  9).  The  curious 
details  concerning  the  Seubenites  and  Oadites  in  1 
Chron.  v,  must  have  been  drawn  frY>m  contemporary 
documents,  embodied  probably  in  the  genealogicid  rec- 
^ords  of  Jotbam  and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used 
by  the  oompOer  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  fh>m 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chron.  ix,  2  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
20  sq. ;  and  others,  as  Ezra  ii  and  iv,  6-28,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Henc^  it 
is  further  manifest  that  the  boolcs  of  Chronicles  and 
Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  by  one  hand, 
contain,  in  &ct,  extracts  Arom  the  writings  of  many  dif- 
ferent writers,  which  vaert  extant  at  the  time  the  oom- 
pilaiion  vxu  made.  For  the  full  account  of  the  reign 
of  David,  he  made  copious  extracts  from  the  books  of 
Samuel  the*  seer,  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the 
seer  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  For  the  reign  of  iSolomon 
he  copied  from  **the  book  of  Nathan,"  from  "the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,"  and  flrom  **  the  vis- 
ions of  Iddo  the  seer**  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  Another 
work  of  Iddo  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts,  and  the 
ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Abijah  (xiii,  22) ;  while  yet 
another  book  of  Iddo  concerning  genealogies,  Hffith  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts  of 
king  Behoboam  (xii,  16).  For  later  times  the  *  *  Book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jndah"  is  repeatedly  cited 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  26;  xxvii,  7;  xxxii,  82;  xxxiii,  18, 
etc.),  and  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  or  perhaps  of  Ho- 
zai  (xxxiii,  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzzjah  and 
Hezekiah  **the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi, 
22 ;  xxxii,  82).  In  other  cases,  where  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  book  as  containing  farther  information,  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign  is 
transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works,  there 
was  also  the  public  national  record,  called  ^  book  of 
the  Chronicles"  (d'lrian  'I'nan  *ifiD),  mentwned  in 
Neh.  xii,  28,  frY>m  which  donbUess  the  present  books 
took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and 
other  matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and 
which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  These  "  Chroni- 
cles of  David"  C^l^  "?|^a^  C^JH  '^^3"7)  "«  P">^ 
ably  the  same  as  those  (the  *T^1T  "^^3?)  above  refer- 
red to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.    From 


this  time  tiie  afEdn  of  each  king*s  rdgn  were  re^gokr- 
ly  recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first  "the  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon"  (Ttt^xi  "^^a?  "Ifib,  1  Kin^  xi,  41), 
by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of  Dmvid,  but  after 
wards  in  both  kingdoms  by  the  general  name  of  dma- 
ides,  as  in  the  constantly-recurring  formnlJ^  '^Kov 
the  rest  of  the  acts  (Q'^'^nn)  of  Behoboam,  AbQam, 
etc. ;  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  ett.,  are  they  not  wiilUsii  m 
the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Jadah^  at 
"of  Israel"  (1  Kings  xiv,  28;  xv,  7,  etc)?  Th» 
continues  to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  a*  appears 
ftt>m  2  Kings  xxiv,  6;  S^Chron.  xxxvi,  8.  It  wai 
doubtless  from  this  common  source  that  the  pasaaget 
in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  the 
books  of  Chronicles  we^e  derived.  All  these  eevenl 
works  have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matten 
in  them  have  been  providentially  presenred  to  as  k 
the  Chronicles. 

VII.  Ducrtpancies  and  Contradietiotu, — ^The  CTe£- 
bOity  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  has  been  greatly  con- 
tested by  rationalistic  writers,  but  by  none  with  more 
tenacity  than  De  Wette,  first  in  his  Beiirage  tur  £m^ 
Ititung  (Halle,  1806,  i,  1-182),  and  subsequenUy  in  the 
successive  editions  of  his  JEWifetftoi^,  where* he  hat 
brought  together  eveiy  sort  of  difficulty  and  alleged 
contradiction,  many  of  which  rest  only  on  assnmp- 
tions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  if  applied  to  any 
other  than  a  Biblical  writer.     It  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  many  difficulties  do  exist  in  this  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  not  a  few  apparent  contradictiona  be- 
tween its  statements  and  those  of  the  other  historical 
books,  particularly  as  regards  proper  names  and  mm- 
bers ;  but  these,  even  if  they  cannot  be  sattsfacton- 
ly  exphiined,  scarcely  warrant  calling  in  qocetion  the 
sincerity  or  the  credibility  of  the  writer.     Thoa,  fer 
instance,  it  is  objected  that  1  Chron.  ii,  6  is  a  ftlse 
combination  of  1  Kings  v,  11  [iv,  81] ;  but  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  the  same  nam« 
in  different  fieunilies  and  tribes,  and  at  different  peri- 
ods; and  although  H&vemick  unnecessarily  a^nitE 
that  some  of  the  names  in  the  two  passages  are  identi- 
cal, it  would  certainly  indicate  rare  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  to  bring  together 
Umes  and  persons  so  far  apart  from  one  another. 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  of  the  family  of  Herari  (1  Chron. 
vi,  29  [44]),  was  one  of  David's  masters  of  song  (1 
Chron.  xv,  17),  and  the  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxiz.     He- 
man,  also  an  Ezrahite,  and  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxvni, 
was  a  leader  of  David's  sacred  choir  (1  Chron.  xr,  17), 
and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  persons,  as  it  would 
appear,  so  well  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Chronidca, 
should  so  inconsiderately  be  reckoned  among  the  pos- 
terity of  Judah,  and  assigned  to  a  time  so  long  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  David.     See  Hkman. 

There  are,  however,  real  difficulties,  particularly  in 
the  genealogical  tables,  and  also  in  various  nnm^ical 
statements,  and  these,  it  may  be  supposed,  aroae  in  a 
great  measure  from  corruption  of  the  text ;  for  it  is  in 
such  cases  that  there  is  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
rise  and  the  perpetuation  of  false  readings,  the  context 
affi>rding  little  aid  for  their  detection,  or  rectification 
if  detected.  The  text  of  the  Chronicles  ftimishes 
many  instances  of  such  corruptions,  although  in  cev^ 
eral  cases,  where  it  differs  frx)m  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  it  is  just 
as  possible  that  it  shows  the  true  reading.  A  remark- 
able case  is  1  Chron.  vi,  18  [28],  "And  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  the  first-bom  Vashni  and  Abiah,"  comp.  with 
1  Sam.  viii,  2,  "  Now  the  name  of  his  first-bom  was 
Joel,  and  the  name  of  his  second  Abiah."  It  is  easr 
to  see  how  this  contradiction  has  arisen.  The  name 
Joel  had  fallen  out  of  1  Chron.  vi,  18,  and  some  tran- 
scriber, seeing  the  necessity  for  some  name  after  **  the 
first-bom,"  transformed  *^31^n|l  (veJuxik-ehemy,  **attd 
the  second,"  into  a  proper  name,  Vashni.  The  miff- 
take  is  as  old  as  the  Sept. — o  x/Ottrrorocof  £a>«(  coi 
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'Afitd,     The  Syriac  and  AiaUc  read  as  in  Samnel 
{Jomr.  of  Sac  Lit.  April,  1862,  p.  196). 

(1.)  Passages  where  the  readings  in  Chronicles  are 
obyVmsly  corrupt;  sometimes  the  work  itself  showing 
the  erroneousness  of  the  reading,  e.  g.  2  (^hron.  iii,  16 ; 
iy,  6,  compared  with  1  Kings  Til,  16, 26,  etc 

(2.)  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  that  of 
the  Chronicles.  The  father  of  Amasa  is  designated  in 
1  Chion.  ii,  17,  '*  Jether,  the  IthmadUef  in  2  Sam. 
xrii,  25,  '*  Ithra,  an  IsraeUie,**  Examples  of  numer- 
ical statements:  1  Chron.  xriii,  4,  compared  with  2 
Sam.  Tiii,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xiz,  18,  oomp.  with  2  Sam.  x, 
18 ;  1  Chion.  xxi,  12,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  18 ;  2  Chron. 
ill,  16.  and  1  Kings  vii,  16,  with  2  Kings  xxv,  17,  where 
the  Inight  of  the  **  chapiters'*  on  the  brasen  pillars,  as 
given  in  the  first  two  passages,  is  confirmed  by  Jer. 
1H,22;  2  Chron. ix, 26, compared  with  1  Kings  iv, 26; 
1  Chron.  i^  11,  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxtii,  8;  2 
Chron.  xxri,  1,  8, 8,  etc  comp.  with  2  Kings  xt,  1, 6, 
etc 

^)  Passages  where  the  correct  rteding  is  donbt- 
Pali  2  Chron.  ii,  2, 17  [18],  oomp.  with  1  Kings  t,  80 
[16] ;  2  Chron.  Till,  10,  comp.  with  1  Kings  ix,  23;  2 
Chron.  viii,  18,  comp.  with  1  Kings  ix,  28,  etc.  (On 
the  nomerical  discrepancies,  see  Beinke,  Beitrdffe  tur 
ErUarmtg  da  aU.  TetUmentes,  I,  i.)  See  Numbkb. 
In  Movers,  Kennicott,  and  Oramberg,  others  may  be 
found  which  are  injudiciouslj  brought  forward  as  truly 
at  Tirianoe ;  yet  2  Chron.  yiii,  18,  compared  with  1 
Kings  ix,  SB;  1  Chron.  xxi,  6,  comp.  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  9,  where  the  numbers  of  Judah  are  difiTerent, 
and  other  places  that  might  be  quoted,  present  contra- 
dictfens  wiiich  evince  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  It  is 
well  known,  although  the  cause  has  not  ftilly  hitherto 
been  asoertatined,  that  the  text  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  that 
of  the  other  inspired  writings.  Jerome  {Pnrf,  ad 
ParaL')  speaks  of  the  Greek  text  of  Chron.  as  being 
hopelessly  conftised  in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a 
reason  why  he  made  a  new  translation  from  the  He- 
brew. Many  of  the  names  and  words  that  are  differ^ 
ently  written  should  be  referred  to  this  head.  Some 
onussions  and  some  biterpolations  also  belong  to  it 
Bat  the  principal  contradictions  relate  to  mtntben. 
These  seem  to  have  been  expressed  in  various  ways ; 
snd  copyists,  having  diflfierent  methods  of  marking 
them,  were  naturally  exposed  to  errors.  Sometimes 
numbers  were  designated  by  kUers,  occasionally  by 
dpkerif  and  again  they  were  marked  by  toordt.  See 
Abbrkviation. 

(4.)  Passages  erroneously  regarded  as  oontradicto- 
Tv:  Between  2  Chron.  xxviii,  20,  and  2  Kings  xvi,  7- 
9,  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  they  relate  to  different 
stages  of  the  war ;  and  it  is  quite  possible^  that  the  mer- 
cenary Tiglatb-pileser  from  an  ally  became  an  oppo- 
nent; a  fiict  even  intimated  in  2  Kings  xvi,  18,  by 
Xhaz's  removal  of  a  gallery,  which  mi^t  afford  ac- 
cess to  an  enemy.  Between  1  Chron.  xi,  28,  "An 
Egyptian,  a  man  of  great  stature,  five  cubits  high,  and 
in  the  Egyptian's  hand  was  a  spear  like  a  weaver's 
beam,"  and  2  Sam.  xxiii,  21,  '^  An  Egyptian,  a  goodly 
man,  and  the  Egyptian  had  a  spear  in  his  hand,'*  there 
is  no  contradiction ;  the  one  passage  being  more  spe- 
ciik,  but  still  in  accordance  with  and  its  purport  im- 
plied in  the  other.  The  Egyptian's  noticeable  I4>pear- 
aooe  was  his  stature,  with  which  also  his  spear  corre- 
sponded. 2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-7,  places  the  reformation 
nnder  Josiah  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  while  2 
Kings  xxii,  8,  assigns  to  it  the  eighteenth ;  the  former 
referring  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  work,  while  the 
other  passage  points  to  some  great  progress  in  it,  the 
niothig  out  of  idolatry,  as  is  required  by  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
19.  Many  other  passages,  which  are  usually  adduced 
vnderthis  head,  do  not  belong  to  it :  e.  g.  2  Chron.  ix, 
26,  compared  with  1  Khigs  iv,  26;  2  Chron.  xxii,  2, 
with  2  Kmgs  viii,  26;  1  Chron.  xxi,  1,  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  1;  1  Chron.  xxi,  6,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9;  1 


Chron.  xxi,  26,  with  2  Sam.  xsiv,  24;  2  Chron.  xili, 
2,  with  1  Kings  xv,  10 ;  on  the  true  mode  of  harmoni- 
xing  which  we  refer  to  Davidson's  Sacred  HermmtmUcM^ 
p.  641-^664,  where  they  are  resolved.  A  large  class 
of  the  discrepancies  in  question,  affecting  the  ages  and 
reigns  of  the  kings,  is  due  simply  to  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning either  (a)  according  to  the  dvil  as  distinct  firom 
the  sacred  year,  or  (b)  according  to  dates  of  associa- 
tion with  the  respective  fathers  on  the  throne  {Mtth. 
Quart,  Eev,y  Oct.  1866,  p.  619  sq.,  where  all  these  are 
reconciled).     See  Chronoloot. 

Many  less  important  deviations  are  here  passed  over, 
as  being  referrible  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  com- 
piler, such  as  omissions,  additions,  diflSarence  of  order, 
change  of  style,  etc  Most  or  all  of  the  real  difficulties, 
with  respect  to  £acts,  will  be  examined  under  the  several 
articles  to  which  they  relate.  Many  of  the  obscurities, 
and  not  a  few  discrepancies,  are  apparently  insoluble, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  original  data,  which  alone  could 
serve  to  explain  them.  These  are  more  numerous  and 
formidable,  perhaps,  in  the  Chronicles  than  in  any  oth- 
er book  of  Scripture ;  jret  the  discrepancies,  even  were 
there  no  satisfactory  solution,  cannot  greatiy  affect 
the  charaoter  of  the  writcir  of  the  Chronicles;  for  the 
probability  as  regards  correctness  will  be  found  on  the 
part  of  the  later  writer,  who,  having  the  earlier  works 
before  him,  would  not  unnecessarily,  in  matters  of  fact 
and  plain  numerical  statements,  where  differences  and 
contradictions  were  so  easOy  discernible,  vary  from 
the  earlier  accounts  ikvored  by  the  authority  arising 
from  age  and  prior  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, moreover,  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  are  ow- 
ing to  the  fault  of  copjrists,  while  in  some  they  are  the 
result  of  the  different  views  and  designs  of  the  respect- 
ive writers,  or  the  brevity  of  their  statements.  In 
proof;  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicles,  the 
following  particulars  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

a.  The  writer  is  exceedingly  definite  in  his  state- 
ments. Thus  the  time  when  it  occurred  to  David  to 
build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  is  indicated  (2  Sam.  vii, 
1),  «*  It  came  to  pass  wkm  ^S)  tiie  king  sat  in  his 
house,"  et^.,  but  more  definitely  stated  in  1  Chron. 
xvii,  1  Ol^KS),  ''as  soon  as  he  sat,"  etc.  (see  Heng-  \ 
stenberg,  CkristoL  i,  144,  Berlin,  1864) ;  while  (he  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  **  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
round  about  from  all  his  enemies,"  removes  the  chron- 
ological difficulty  in  that  statement  Of  ^  accuracy, 
again,  in  the  genealogical  notices,  the  following  ex- 
ample may  suffice  In  1  Chron.  ii,  16,  mention  is 
made  of  two  sisters  of  David,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Joab,  Abisbai,  and 
Asahel,  who  are  never  designated  after  their  father, 
but  always  after  their  more  illustrious  mother  (2  Sam. 
ii,  18 ;  xxi,  17,  etc).  Amasa  is  referred  to  as  a  blood 
relation  of  David  (2  Sam.  xix,  14);  according  to  2 
Sam.  xvii,  26,  Amasa  was  a  son  of  Abigail,  and  she 
sister  of  Zeruiah,  the  mother  of  Joab ;  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash,  not  positively  of  Jesse,  and  thus  per- 
haps only  the  half-sister  of  David.  See  Nahash. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  m  the  genealogy  of  Jesse  (1  Chron. 
ii,  18-17),  she  is  not  styled  Ws  daughter,  but  only  re- 
ferred to  as  the  siB|»r  of  David ;  a  distinction  which 
does  not  at  first  sight  strike  the  reader,  and  the  force 
of  which  could  not  indeed  Jl>e  learned  without  the  in- 
formation furnished  in  the  book  of  SamueL  So  also 
2  Chron.  vii,  7-10  explains  the  abbreviated  statement 
(1  Kings  viii,  66),  and  the  otherwise  contradictory  ex- 
pression "the  eighth  day,"  verse  66 — a  proof  how 
many  of  the  discrepancies  arise  simply  firom  the  brev- 
ity of  the  statement 

6.  The  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  the  writer 
excerpte  from  the  original  documento  is  vouched  for 
by  the  fact  of  his  sometimes  retaining  the  very  words,, 
although  involving  expressions  no  longer  applicable 
to  bis  own  time— a  practice  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
ftimished  ground  to  assail  his  accuracy.    Thus  the 
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Simeonites  an  said  to*pos86a»  the  seats  of  the  Amal- 
ekites  in  Mount  Seir,  dwelling  there  "unto  this  day** 
(1  Chron.  iv,  42, 48),  althoogh,  long  prior  to  the  com- 
podtion  of  the  history,  they  had  been  removed  from  all 
their  possessions.  So  also,  in  the  aceoant  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  ark  to  Solomon's  Temple,  it  is  added, 
**  and  there  it  is  nnto  thU  day"  (2  Chron.  v,  9). 

c.  Bat  of  more  iuiportance  is  the  indireet  oonfirma- 
tion  given  to  several  statements  in  the  Chronicles  by 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  Hesekiah's  prepa- 
rations in  fortifying  Jerusalem  when  threatened  by 
Sennacherib — his  stopping  the  fountains  and  "the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land**  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  1-6),  are  fully  confirmed  by  Isa.  zxii, 
8-11.  Again,  Psalm  zlviii,  18,  etc.,  probably  refers 
to  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx).  A  tor- 
iher  reference  to  this  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  is  found 
in  Joel  iv  [iii] ;  the  prophetic  vision  resting  on  this 
history,  which  is  thus  tiie  foundation  of  the  divine 
judgment  on  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  (See 
Hftvemick,  EinkUung,  II,  i,  216.)  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  invaded  Judah, 
plundered  the  royal  palace,  and  carried  away  the 
king's  sons  and  wives  (2  Chron.  xxl,  16, 17).  To  this 
incident  the  prophet  Joel  refers  (ch.  iv  [ill],  5,  6), 
where  the  Philistines  are  threatened  for  their  plunder- 
ing of  tile  Lord's  property  and  sale  of  the  IsraeUtish 
captives ;  the  same  also  in  Amos  i,  6.  The  Philistines 
again,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  invaded  the  south  of  Ju- 
dah, and  took  several  important  cities  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
18).  With  this  agrees  the  prophe<7  of  Isa.  xiv,  28- 
82,  which  again  finds  its  fhUilment  in  2  Kings  xviii,  8. 

It  iB  Important  also  to  notice  how  the  Chronicles 
form  a  commentary  on  various  passages  of  the  other 
books,  and  evince  the  accuracy  of  such  statements  as 
at  first  sight  seem  to  contain  discrepancies.  Thus,  in 
2  Sam.  vii,  5,  no  reason  is  assigned  why  David  should 
not  buOd  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  1  Kings  v,  17 
[8],  in  the  message  of  Solomon  to  Hiram,  an  external 
reason  only  is  assigned,  as  the  heathen  prince  could 
not  comprehend  the  deeper  one.  This,  however,  is 
given  in  David's  communication  first  to  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxii,  8),  and  afterwards  to  Israel  ih  assembly 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  8).  The  addition,  "But  I  have 
chosen  Jerusalem,  that  my  name  mi^t  be  there"  (2 
Chron.  vi,  6,  comp.  with  1  Kings  viii,  16),  is  exceed- 
ingly important:  the  choice  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tftocracy,  was  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
David  to  be  ruler  over  Israel — the  one  was  included 
in  the  other  (2  Sam.  vii).  The  truthfulness  of  the  his- 
tory may  be  said  to  be  even  attested  by  the  names  of 
the  exiles  bom  shortly  before  the  restoration,  fh>m 
their  so  naturally  reflecting  the  hopes  which  about 
that  time  must  have  been  strongly  entertained.  Thus 
1  Chron.  iii,  19, 20 :  Hananiah  (Jehovah's  grace)  \  Ber- 
echiah  (Jehovah^s  hletnng) ;  Hasadiah  {Jehovah* $  mer" 
cy) ;  and  Jushabhesed  (mercy's  return). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

VIII.  Exegetieal  Beips.-^The  principal  works  intro- 
ductory to  these  books  specially  are :  Dahler,  De  Kb. 
ParaUpomenSn  audorkate  (Argent.  1819, 8vo) ;  Gram- 
berg,  Die  Ckromk  nach  ihrtm  ge$chichtl.  CharaJUer  (Hal- 
le, 1828,  8vo) ;  Movers,  Uniers.  Hb.  d.  Chromk  (Bonn, 
1884,  8vo);  Keil,  Versueh  iOf.  d.  Chromk  (Berl.  1888, 
8vo) ;  also  De  Wette,  EiH.-krk.  UrUer$.  Ob.  d.  BUeher 
d.  Chronikj  in  his  Beitr.  tur  KriHk  des  A.T.i,  1-152 ; 
and  against  this,  Hertz's  Vera.  s.  Vertheid.  d.  Chromk 
(Altona,  1822,  8vo).  Compare  the  Einleihmgen  of  De 
Wette,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Hftvemick,  Keil,  and  especial- 
ly Bleek  (1860) ;  ahM>  Davidson  in  Home's  ItOrodwH. 
(new  ed.  ii,  678-688) ;  finally,  the  remarks  by  Gese- 
nius,  Geseh.  d.  hebr,  Spraehe  (Lps.  1815).  See  Intro- 
duction. 

Express  eommeHtarieg  on  Chronicles  are  few  and 
defective;  in  the  following  list,  the  most  valuable 
are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  M  prefixed:  Jerome, 
QnuuHones  (in  his  0pp.  [Spuria],  iii,  789) ;  Theodoret, 


(ppp.  i,  pt.  1) ;  Procopiua,  SdtoUa  (in  Cfp, 
viii,l);  Maurus,CbiMNen<am((^.);  RashiandKim- 
chi's  CommaUanee  (in  Buxtorfli  Bihiia  Hebr.  iv); 
Sarcer,  Commentarius  (Basil,  1560, 4to);  Stiigel,  Cam- 
mentariut  (L\ps.  1588, 1691,  foL);  *Uvater,  Commem- 
taruu  (ZtLr.  1578;  Heidelberg,  1599,  fol.);  Leonhart, 
Bypommemata  (Erf.  1606,  1614,  8vo);  Serrarins,  Com- 
menuxria  (Mogunt.  1609-10,  2  vols.  foL)  ;  Sandns, 
Commemtarii  (Antw.  1624;  Lyons,  1625,  fiO.);  Bon- 
trim,  Commenkariue  (Tomaci,  1648,  2  vola.  foL) ;  Jack- 
son, AmokOitmee  (Cambr.  1646,  2  vols.  4to);  Beck, 
Pairaphratie  (^aldaica  am  noiie  (Aug.  Yind.  1680, 
4eo);  Wilkfais,  Babbi  Joeephi  J\irapir.  Chtdd.  (Cu- 
tob.  1717;  Amsterd.  1725,  4to);  Com.  a  Lapld&Zii. 
ParaUp,  (in  his  CommemUxria)  \  Micbaelis  and  EaaH 
bach,  in  the  AmokOionee  w  Hagioffr.  iii,  245  (HaL 
1720) ;  ^Horsley,  Natee  (In  the  BibL  CriL  i) ;  Jettteks, 
b^A^ln  (Vienna,  1885,  8vo);  Weisse,  fin'nn  (Pkagi^, 
1886^  8vo);  K5nigsfeldt,  Amiotaiionee  (Havn.  1889, 
8vo);  •Bertheau,  D.  BUcherDer  Chromk  erUarl  (Lpx. 
1854,  8vo,  being  Lief.  15  of  the  Eseeg.  Band.  ;  also  ia 
English,  Edinburgh,  1857,  8vo);  Bahmer,  Commeatar 
(Thorn,  1866,  fivo,  vol.  i).     See  Commektabt. 

Chronology,  the  science  which  measures  time  by 
the  succession  of  events  that  occur  in  the  heftvena  or 
on  the  earth.  Accordingly,  chronology  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  theoretical  or  technical,  and 
practical  or  applied ;  in  other  words,  into  mathnMaJ- 
oal  and  historical.  The  former  is,  of  course,  the  most 
trustworthy,  as  being  the  result  of  fixed  laws ;  while 
the  latter  is,  to  a  great  degree,  contingent  and  in«g- 
ular.  In  this  article  we  have  to  do  only  with  Bibli- 
cal dates  and  the  method  of  their  determination.    See 

ASTBOZrOMT. 

I.  Etements.—The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  in 
chronology  rested  altogether  on  appearances ;  not  a 
trace  of  anything  like  a  scientific  view  is  to  be  found 
in  their  litehiture.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
recognise  none  of  the  great  ceras  which  other  natioBs 
have  employed.  Nor  is  it  until  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees  that  any  such  guide  is  found.  Instead  of 
these,  the  Hebrew  writers  usually  employ  more  limited 
andlocal  or  national  epochs.  (See  below.)  Genealog- 
ical tables,  indeed,  are  not  wanting,  but  they  are  of  lit- 
tle service  for  tiie  general  purposes  of  chronology.  (See 
below.)  Formerly  great  exactness  was  hoped  fbr  in 
the  determination  of  Hebrew  chronology.  Although 
the  materials  were  often  not  definite  enough  to  fix  a 
date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  nevertheless  ^expected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence  arose 
unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  and  ultimately  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust.  At  present  crittce  are  rath- 
er prone  to  run  into  this  latter  extreme.  The  troth, 
as  might  be  expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme 
judgments.  The  character  of  the  records  whence  we 
draw  our  information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  perfect 
system.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  history 
of  the  times  to  which  it  refen ;  in  its  historical  por- 
tions it  deals  with  special  and  detached  poiods.  The 
chronological  information  is,  therefore,  not  absolutely 
continuous,  although  often,  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  forming  a  kind  of  connection  between  these  dillw- 
ent  portions,  it  has  a  more  continuous  character  than 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  rather  historical 
than  strictly  chronological  in  its  chanctur,  and  thm 
the  technical  part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned,  almost  wholly  upon  inference.    See 

HiSTORT. 

In  one  particular,  however,  great  care  has  usoalh' 
been  exercised  in  the  Hebrew  records,  namely,  the 
prevention  of  error  by  the  neglect  or  accnmnlation  of 
^fractional  parts  of  a  year  in  the  continuous  series  of 
generations,  dynasties,  or  reigns.  This  has  been  sre- 
tematically  done  (as  in  most  other  anciant  chronolo- 
gies) by  adding  these  into  the  beginning  of  each  suc- 
cessive number,  i.  e.  by  reckoning,  in  all  cases,  from  a 
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fixed  point  in  the  calendar,  so  that  the  yean  are  al- 
ways to  be  accounted  "full"  unless  specified  as  cur- 
rent.  Nevertheless^  in  consequence  of  the  brief  and 
sometimes  double  lines  of  sras,  beginning  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  confusion,  or  at  least  difficulty, 
has  often  crept  into  the  statements,  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  rule  liere  stated  is  not  observed  ' 
with  abeolnte  uniformity.  All  this  is  eepwdaUy  illos- 
totted  in  the  parallel  lists  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
ISRASL  (q.  v.).  I 

1.  GmeraHoni. — It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
genealogies  given  in  tlie  Bible  are  invariably  continu-  | 
ons.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  them 
closely,  we  find  tliat  many  are  broken,  without  being  I 
in  consequence  teeknicaUy  defective  as  Hebrew  geneal-  * 
ogies.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  genealogy  <tf  ' 
our  Savknir  given  by  Bfattfaew,  where  Joram  is  imme- ' 
dfately  followed  by  Orias,  as  if  his  son— Ahaziah,  Jo-  \ 
ash,  and  Ama«iah  being  omitted  (Matt  i,  8).  That 
this  is  not  an  accidental  omission  of  a  copyfet  is  evi- 
dent from  the  spedfieatbn  of  the  number  of  genera- 
tkins  from  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Bab- 
ylonish Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
to  Clirist,  hn  eadi  ease  fourteen  generations.  Proba^ 
bly  these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out  to 
make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being  obvious  and 
not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  £ira*s  genealogy  (Ezra 
vii,  1-5)  tliere  is  a  similar  omission,  which  in  so  frmiofts  , 
a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of 
a  copyist.  There  are  also  examples  of  a  man  being 
called  tlie  son  <tf  a  remote  ancestor,  as  *'  Shebuel  the 
son  of  Gershon  [Gershom],  tiie  son  of  Hoses**  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24).  So,  in  historical  narratives,  Jehu  is  called 
*'the  son  of  Ntmsfai**  (1  Kings  xix,  16;  2  Khigs  ix, 
aO;  2  Chroo.  xxii,  7),  as  well  as  «*the  son  of  Jehosha- 
pbat  the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  Kings  ix,  3, 14).  Laban 
is  called  '*  the  son  of  Nahor"  (Gen.  xxix,  5),  for  grand- 
ion  (xxviii,  2,  5;  comp.  xxii,  20-28).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew  genealogical  lists 
to  compote  intervals  of  time  except  where  we  can 
prove  each  descent  to  be  immedmte,  and  where  the 
length  of  each  generation  is  given.  See  GiifSALOOT. 
Ideler  remarks  tiiat  Moees  reckons  by  generations 
{Hmdbmtk,  i,  606);  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of 
Herodotus,  who  assumes  an  average  oi  three  genera- 
tions to  a  century  (ii,  142).  There  is  no  use  of  a  geo- 
enttion  as  a  division  of  time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless, 
with  some,  we  suppose  tliat  *^i%  a  "generadon,**  in 
Gen.  XV,  16,  is  so  used;  those,  however,  who  hold 
tUs  opinion  make  it  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years, 
siaee  it  would,  if  a  period  of  time,  seem  to  be  tlie  fourth 
part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  18 ;  most  probably,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  is  that  some  of  the  fourth  genera* 
tion  should  come  forth  from  Egjrpt.  See  Gbnbba- 
noH. 

1  Dimmom  of  Time,  See  Tdcb.  (1.)  iTbiir.— The 
hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  Qii,  6, 15 ; 
iv,  16, 80  [Engl.  19, 88 ;  v,  6]),  but  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  is  a  definite  period  of  time  clearly  intended  by 
the  Chald.  term  ^5«,  ^^?^,  ^5?^)  employed. 
The  Egyptians  divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours 
like  ourselves  from  at  least  B.C.  dr.  1200  (Lepsius, 
(^rtmologm  der  JBg,  i,  180).  It  is  therefore  not  ira- 
probable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  the 
boor  from  an  early  period.  The  "sun-dial  of  Ahaa,** 
whatever  histrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it  may  have 
heen,fanplies  a  division  of  the  kind.  See  Dial.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  aathe  modem,  the 
hours  being  reckoned  firom  the  beginning  of  the  Jew- 
ish night  and  day.     See  Houb. 

(2.)  Deqr.— For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find  in 
one  pUm»  (Dan.  viii,  14)  the  term  Ig'a  W^,  •*  even- 
ing^noming,"  Sept.  wyfiiiiupw  (also  in  2  Cor.  xi,  26, 
A.  V. "  a  night  and  a  day").  Whatever  may  be  the 
proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  term,  it  cannot  be 


doubted  here  to  signify ' '  nights  and  days.**  The  com* 
mon  word  for  day  as  distinguished  from  night  is  also 
used  for  the  dvil  day,  or  else  both  day  and  night  are 
mentioned  to  avoid  vagueness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jo- 
nah's *' three  days  and  three  n^hts**  (Jon.  ii,  1  [A.  V. 
i,  17];  comp.  Matt,  xii,  40).  The  civQ  day  was  di- 
vided into  night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  dark- 
ness and  light  (Gen.  i,  6).  It  commenced  with  night, 
which  stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  above. 
The  night,  b^^,  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  general- 
ly held  to  have  begun  at  sunset  Ideler,  however, 
while  admitting  tliat  this  point  of  time  was  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  na- 
tions known  to  us  which  followed  a  lunar  reckoning, 
objects  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews.  He  argues  in  favor  of  the  beginning  of  deep 
night,  reasoni]^  that,  for  instance,  in  ^e  ordaining  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th  of  the  7th  month, 
it  is  said  **in  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  month  at  even, 
ftimi  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  celebrate  (literally,  ruC) 
your  Sabbath'*  (Lsv.zziii,  82);  where,  if  the  dvil  diqr 
began  at  sunset,  it  would  have  been  said  that  they 
should  commence  the  observance  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  day,  or  merely  on  the  10th  day,  supposing  ihit 
word  **  evening**  (3^9)  to  mean  the  Later  part  of  our 
afternoon.  He  dtes,  as  probably  supporting  thto  view, 
the  expression  b7$*^9n  ^**$,  **  between  the  two  even- 
ings** used  of  the  time  of  ofiMng  the  passover  and  the 
didly  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  6;  Num.  ix,  8; 
xxviii,  4) ;  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  present  Jews 
follow,  took  it  to  be  the  time  between  the  9tb  and  11th 
hours  of  the  day,  or  our  8  and  5  P.M.,  although  the 
Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time 
between  sunset  and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  phrase  tbc^sn  Ki^3,  "  when  the  sun  is 
setting,'*  used  in  a  parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvi,  6)  (see 
Haa^ibucky  i,  482-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
sions may,  however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to  sup- 
port the  common  opinion  that  the  civH  day  began  at 
sunset.  The  term  '*  between  the  two  evenings"  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a 
long  period ;  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcely  a 
point,  the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to  correspond  to  it. 
This  is  a  natural  division  between  the  late  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evening,  when  his  light 
has  not  wholly  disappeared — the  two  evenings  into 
which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  day,  if  it  began  at  sunset. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  command  that  the  observ- 
ance ni  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  Atonement  should 
commence  a  little  before  the  true  beginning  of  the 
dvil  day,  tliat  due  preparation  might  be  made  for  the 
sacrifices.  In  JudAa,  where  the  duration  of  twilight 
is  very  short  at  all  times,  the  most  natural  division 
would  be  at  sunset.  The  natural  "  day**  (d'I'^)  proba^ 
bly  was  held  to  commence  at  sunrise,  moming-twi- 
li^t  being  induded  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  ao- 
cording  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  division ;  some, 
however,  made  the  morning-watch  part  of  the  day. 
See  Dat  ;  Night.  Four  nataral  periods,  smaller  than 
the  dvil  day,  are  mentiooed.  These  are  S'n^,  even- 
ing, and  *^p3k,  morning,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention,  and  the  less  usual  B^^^JSt,  "the  two  lights,'* 
as  though  "double  light,**  noon, Imd  tf^ftn  niscn,  or 
— ^*^2CrL  "half  the  night,**  midnight.  No  one  of  these 
with  a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods^even- 
ing  and  morning  l)eing,  however,  much  longer  than 
noon  and  midnight.  The  night  was  divided  into 
watches  (ni*^Qt3M).  In  the  0.  T.  bnt  two  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  and  we  have  to  inforthe  existence 
of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night.  (In  Lam.  ii, 
19,  niTaiiK  ttSfch  of  course  refers  to,  without  abso- 
lutely designating,  the  first  watch.)   The  middle  watch 
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(nais'«nn  n'jbttjKh)  occurs  in  Judg.  vU,  19,  where 
the  connection  of  watches  with  military  affairs  is  evi- 
dent :  **■  And  Gideon  and  the  hundred  men  that  [were] 
with  him  went  down  unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp 
at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch ;  [and]  they 
had  but  set  the  watchmen  D*^*])^^^*''  '^^  morning- 
watch  ((^i^Sin  n^bll^K)  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xlv, 
24,  and  1  Sam.  zi,  li ;  in  the  former  caae,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  passage  ot  the  Bed  Sea;  in  the  latter,  in 
that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites  when  he  re- 
lieved Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold  that  there 
were  four  watdies  (Ideler,  Handbuch^  i,  486).  In  the 
N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned,  which  were 
probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as  a  modification 
of  the  old  83rstem.  All  four  occur  together  in  Mark 
xiii,  85 :  ^1,  the  late  watch ;  fuaovvKTiov,  midnight ; 
dXiKTpo^wvia,  the  cock-crowing ;  and  n-pwt,  the  early 
watch.    See  Watches  of  Night. 

(8.)  WeekC^^n^,  ahebdomad).~The  Hebrew  week 
was  a  period  of  seven  days,  ending  with  the  Sabbath ; 
therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a  dlvisiop  of  the 
month,  which'  was  lunar,  without  intercalation.  But 
there  was  no  such  intercalation,  since  the  Sabbath  was 
to  be  every  seventh  day ;  its  name  is  used  for  week, 
and  weeks  are  counted  on  without  any  additional  day 
or  days.  The  mention  together  of  Sabbaths  and  new 
moons  proves  nothing  but  that  the  two  observances 
were  similar,  the  one  dosing  the  week,  the  other  com- 
mencing the  month.  The  week,  whether  a  period  of 
seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common 
use  in  antiquity.  The  Egyptians,  however,  were  with- 
out it  (with  Dion  Cassius,  xzxvii,  19,  comp.  Lepeius, 
ChronoL  d.  JEg.  i,  181, 188),  dividing  their  month  of  80 
days  into  decades,  as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew 
week,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  adopted  fhnn  Egypt; 
probably  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  ob- 
served by  the  patriarchs.     See  Week;  Sabbath. 

(4.)  Montk  OTDJ,  W^'n,  d-'p;  ttS-Th).— The  months 
by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  account  of  the 
Flood  may  have  been  of  80  days  each,  possibly  form- 
ing a  year  of  860  days,  for  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  and  10th 
months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viii,  18 ;  vli,  11 ;  viii,  14, 
4, 5).  Ideler,  however,  contests  this,  arguing  that  as 
the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days  (and  then 
had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  mountains),  it  must 
have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  ark  could  have  rested 
on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than 
150  days  later  than  the  first  (Handbuch,  i,  69, 70, 478, 
479).  This  argument  depends  ti^n  the  meaning  of 
**  high  mountains,'*  and  upon  the  height  of  those — 
**  the  mountains  of  Ararat"  (viii,  4),  on  which  the  ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Flood.  See  Deluge.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
interval  to  five  months  of  80  days  each,  and  the  use  of 
a  year  of  860  days,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Tes- 
taments, are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the  months 
from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
ond Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
character,  were  always  lunar,  appears  from  (he  com- 
mand to  %eep  new-moons,  and  frt>m  the  unlikelihood 
of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar  months  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  always  alternately  of  29 
and  80  days.  Their  average  length  would  of  course 
be  a  lunation,  or  a  little  (44^)  above  29^  days,  and 
therefore  they  would  in  general  be  alternately  of  29 
and  80  days;  but  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  months 
might*  occur  of  28  and  81  days,  if^  as  is  highly  proba- 
ble, the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  deter-  j 
mined  by  observation ;  that  obrarvation  was  employed  i 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Babyloni-  I 
an  Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  allowed  to 
be  less  than  29,  or  more  than  80  days  in  length.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  is  called  XoHn^  **  new  moon ;" 


Sept.  vtofoiviaf  from  the  root  IZT^  <o  be  mew ;  and 
in  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  a  month  this  word  was 
sometimes  used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  fw 
the  whole  expression,  "  in  such  a  month,  on  the  first 
day,"  as  mn  01*3  ....  '^^■'iWH  ©"Tha,"  On  tbe 
third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day"  (Exod.  3dx,l); 
hence  the  word  came  to  signify  month,  though  tiiea  ft 
was  sometimes  qualified  (Q^^  ^?^)*  The  new-moon 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival  (q.  v.).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one 
month  mentioned  by  a  special  name,  the  rest  being 
called  according  to  their  order.  The  month  with  a 
special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  called  a'^ntOl  trtn 
(Sept  fii^v  rCiv  vioiv),  '*the  month  of  ears  of  cors,^  or 
"  Abib,'*  that  is,  the  month  in  which  tbe  ears  of  con 
became  full  or  ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  wbich,tbe 
second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears, 
3*i3M,  were  to  be  oflfered  (Lev.  ii,  14 ;  comp.  zziii,  10, 
11, 14).  This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how  erro- 
neous is  the  idea  that  Abib  comes  fhnn  the  Egyptian 
Ep^.  In  1  Kings  three  other  namee  of  months  oc- 
cur, Zif,  ^1f  or  int,  the  second ;  Ethanim,  d^Sr "iX,  tbe 
seventh ;  and  Bui,  b^a,  the  ei^th.  Theae  names  ap- 
pear, like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the  {Ae- 
nomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found 
in  any  book  prior  to  the  Capitivity,  but  in  the  books 
written  after  the  return  the  later  nomendatnre  still  in 
use  appears.  This  is  evidentiy  of  Babylonian  origin, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  afilrm.     See  Month. 

(6.)  Year  (Ttjl^). — It  has  been  supposed,  on  aoooont 
of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  in  Noah*s  time  there  was  a  year  of  960 
days.  These  dates  may  indeed  be  explained  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  year  of  866  days.  The  evidence  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however,  dedstve  aa  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  former  length.  The  **tinie, 
times  and  a  half"  of  Dan.  (vii,  25 ;  xii,  7),  where  <mm 
means  year  (see  xi,  18),  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equiv- 
alent expressbns  to  the  42  months  and  1260  day?  of 
Bev.  (xi,2,8;  xii,  6), for  860x8^=1260;  and  SO X 42 
=1260.  We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writ- 
ers that  such  a  year  was  known  to  some  natioos,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length,  whatever  may  have  been  that  of  the  months 
referred  to  by  Moses  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  (q. 
v.). 

The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted  at  the  Ex- 
odus can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot  ab- 
solutely fix  those  of  any  single  year.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tropical,  since  certain 
observances  connected  with  the  produce  of  tbe  land 
were  fixed  to  particular  days.  It  is  equally  clear  tiiat 
tile  months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a*  new 
moon.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  mnst 
have  been  some  mode  of  adjustment.  To  ascertain 
what  this  was,  it  is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  tiie 
year  commenced.  On  the  16th  day  of  the  month 
Abib,  as  already  mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  com  were  to 
be  offiBred  as  first-fhiits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii,  14 ; 
xidii,  10, 11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced 
the  harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9),  the  wheat  following  (Bolh 
ii,  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  oflfbring  was 
of  barley  (Ant.  iii,  10, 5).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  travellers,  the  barley  is 
ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  first 
dajrs  of  April.  The  barley -harvest  therefi»re  com- 
mences about  half  a  month  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
so  that  the  year  would  begin  at  about  that  tropical 
point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar  months.  We  msy 
conclude  that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or  after  tbe 
equinox,  but  not  much  before,  was  choeen  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus 
tax  followed  as  to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right 
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new  moon  was  chosen  through  observation  of  the  for- 
waidness  of  the  barle}r..€rop8  in  the  warmer  districts 
of  the  coimtrj  (ffandbud^  i,  490).  There  is,  however, 
this  difficulty,  that  the  diffarent  times  of  barley-hai^ 
vest  in  varioos  parts  would  have  been  liable  to  cause 
oonfbaion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  nnlikelj  that  the 
Hel^ews  adopted  the  sorer  means  of  determining  their 
new-year's  daj  by  observations  of  heliacal  risings  or 
similar  steUar  phenomena  known  to  murk  the  right 
time  before  the  barlej-harvest.  Certainly  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Arabs  made  ose  of  snch  means. 
The  method  of  intercalation  can  only  have  been  that 
which  obtained  after  the  Captivity— the  addition  of  a 
thirteenth  month,  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long 
before  the  eqninox  for  the  first-finiits  of  the  harvest  to 
be  offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  ofibrings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  woold  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  in 
tlie  ease  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  nndean  or 
journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month,  to  the  14th 
day  of  the  second  month  (Nam.  ix,  9-13),  of  which  per- 
mission we  find  Hezekiah  to  have  availed  himself  for 
both  the  reasons  allowed,  becaase  the  priests  were  not 
sufficiently  sanctified  and  the  people  were  not  collect- 
ed (2  Chron.  zzx,  1-8, 16).  The  later  Jews  had  two 
be^nnlngs  to  the  year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  bat  some- 
what inaccorately  said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  these  two  beginnings  obtained,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning  being  Abib,  the 
first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has  been  hdd  that  the 
mstitotion  at  the  time  of  the  Exodas  was  merely  a 
change  of  commencement,  and  not  the  introduction  of 
a  new  year ;  and  also  that  ftom  this  time  there  were 
the  two  beghmings.  The  former  opinion  is  at  present 
parely  hypothetical,  and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up 
with  the  latter,  for  which,  on  the  contraiy,  there  is 
some  evidence.     See  Tkab. 

(6.)  iSsosoM.— The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find 
mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  y^Qj  "summer,**  and 
5)'lh,  "winter,"  which  are  used  for  the  whole  year  (in 
Psa.  Ixxiv,  17 ;  Zech.  xlv,  8 ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii, 
22).  The  former  of  these  properly  means  the  time  of 
cntthig  fruits,  and  the  latter  that  of  gathering  fruits ; 
the  on^  referring  to  the  early  fruit  season,  the  other 
to  the  late  one.  Their  true  significations  are,  there- 
fore, rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  win- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  came 
to  signify  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  both 
from  their  use  together  as  the  two  seasons,  and  from 
the  mention  of  the  ."winter-house**  (C]^Hh  n*^a)  and 
the  "summer-house'*  (y*^^^  H'^a,  Amos  iH,  15).  The 
Istter  evidence  is  the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the 
time  in  Palestine  when  a  palace  or  house  of  diflbrent 
constroction  would  be  needed  from  the  li^t  summer 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  referred 
to  hi  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read 
that  Jehoiakim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth 
month;'*  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter;  "and  [there 
was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him"  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  "winter," 
or  S)*^,  when  used  without  reference  to  the  jrear,  as 
hi  Job  xxiz,  4,  has  its  original  signification.  The 
phrase  dhj  1*p,  "cold  and  heat,**  in  Gen.  viii,  22,  is 
stOl  more- general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more 
than  the  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to  cease 
(Idelcr,  ffcmdlmch^  i,  494).  There  are  two  agricultural 
seasons  of  a  more  special  character  ^n  the  preceding 
in  their  ordinary  use.  These  are  5'lt,  "seed-time,** 
■od  *^-i:c^,  <*  harvest.**  Ideler  mak^  these  equal  to 
the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly  used  together ; 
but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes 
(Gen.  L  c.)  cannot  be  held  to  afford  any  evMence  of  the 


kind,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  are  proved  to  be 
strictly  correspondent.     See  SsASOir. 

8.  Fettioak  and  Holy  iXiys.— Besides  the  Sabbaths 
and  new-moons,  there  were  four  great  fostival^  and  a 
fSut  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  and  a  great  celebra- 
tion every  seventh  and  fiftieth  year.    See  Festivai. 

(1.)  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  (HDO)  was  properly 
only  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  that  is,  the  evening,  D^a^^n  'j'^a,  "between 
the  two  evenings**  (Lev.  xxiii,  5)--a  phrase  previous- 
ly considered— of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(niS^n  ^1^  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
day  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days,  until  the 
2l8t  inclusive.  The  15th  and  21st  days  of  the  month 
were  Sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.    See  Passovkb. 

(2.)  The  Feast  of  Weeks  (nij^lO  yn\  or  Pentecoet, 
was  kept  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  the 
day  inclusive  following  the  16th  of  the  1st  month. 
Hence  its  name  means  the  foast  of  seven  weeks,  as  in- 
deed it  is  called  in  Toblt  (Jkyla  imd  tl5Sofid6wVy  ii,  1). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were 
offered  on  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month,  so  on  this 
day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  har- 
vest, and  first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as  well  as  of 
fruits ;  hence  the  names  ^*^^n  ^ill,  Feast  of  the  Har- 
vest, and  D'f'I'IS^D  &^%  ^^7  o^  ^'«  Fiist-fruits.  See 
Pentbcost. 

(a)  The  Feast  of  Trumpets,  m^'lt}  oi'»(Ut<iayo/' 
trumpet^NouQ,  also  called  nr^l'iri  'ji'nst  I'lnai^,  I 
e.  "a  great  fostival  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,"  was  the  Ist  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  civil 
commencement  of  the  year.     See  Trumpet. 

(4.)  The  Day  of  Atonement,  Q*i'?^sn  di*i,  was  the 
10th  day  of  the  7th  month.  It  was  a  Sabbath,  that  is, 
a  holy  day,  and  also  a  fiist,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew 
year  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day 
the  high-priest  made  an  offsring  of  atonement  for  the 
nation.  This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appro- 
priate to  the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the 
year;  and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  beginning. 
See  Atonebuciit  (Day  of). 

(5.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  niSDil  yn,  was  kept 
in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  days  indup 
sive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and  last,  which  were 
Sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken  fh>m  the  people  dwell- 
ing in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the  Exodus.  It 
was  otherwise  called  tf^^^tj  ItH,  i.  e.  "the  feast  of 
gathering,"  because  it  was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  and 
of  the  vintage.     See  TABXBifACLKS  (Fbast  of). 

The  sroisll  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of  an  as- 
tronomical character ;  and  that  when  they  are  connect- 
ed with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  to  him  who^  in  giving  good  things,  leaves  not 
himself  without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy 
days  were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  Lot^,**  commemorating  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  fhmi  Haman*s  plot,  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansing  and  re-ded- 
ication of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccahsus,  and  fasts 
on  the  anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  These  last 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comp. 
Zech.  vii,  1-6).     See  Purim  ;  Dbdicatioic. 

(6.)  SabbcUiccU  and  Jubilee  Fsart.^  The  sabbatical 
year,  haiaisn  na^,  "the  fallow  year,**  or  possibly 
"year  of  remission,*'  or  HttTa^  alone,  also  called  a 
"  sabbath,**  and  a  "  great  sabbath,**  was  an  institution 
of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the  Sabbath— a  year 
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of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.    It  has  not  been  tnffldeDt- 
\y  noticed  that  as  the  day  haa  a  side  of  physical  neces- 
sity with  reference  to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of 
physical  necessity  with  Te£n!<ence  to  the  earth.     Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a  very  saitable  time  for  the 
recnrrenoe  of  a  fiillow  year,  on  agricnltnral  principles. 
Besides  the  rest  firom  the  labors  of  the  field  and  vine- 
yard, there  was  in  this  year  to  be  remission,  temporary 
or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obligations  among  the  peo- 
ple.    The  sabbatical  year  seema  to  have  commenced 
at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  seventh 
•  month.    AlthoQgh  doubtless  held  to  commence  with 
the  first  of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi, 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year 'was  kept  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.     This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected,  as  Indeed  was  prophesied  by  Moees, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  an  enjoying 
the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept  (Lev.  xxvi,  84, 
86,  48).     The  seventy  years'  captivity  is  also  spoken 
of  in  2  Chron.  (xxvi,  21)  as  an  enjoying  sabbath ;  but 
this  may  be  on  account  of  the  number  being  sabbati- 
cal, as  ten  times  seven,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated in  the  passage.     After  the  lapse  of  seven  sab- 
batical periods,  or  forty-nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee 
was  to  be  kept,  immediately  following  the  last  sabbat- 
ical yeac.    This  was  called  ^^i^n  nsud,  **the  year  of 
the  trumpet,'*  or  b^i'^  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning 
either  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  it- 
self, because  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  an- 
nounced on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet.    It  was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  char- 
acter, although  doubtless  yet  more  important.    In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.     It  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  8-11)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  so  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a  sabbat- 
ical year  is  untenable.     There  is  a  ftuther  question  as 
to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  some  holding  that  it  had  a  duration  of  fifty,  but 
others  of  forty-nine  years.     The  latter  opinion  does 
not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the  seventh  sab- 
batical year  was  the  jubilee,  since  the  jubilee  might 
be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven  years  after.     That 
such  was  the  case  is  rendered  most  probable  by  the 
analogy  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  B.C. ;  although 
it  must  be  noted  that,  according  to  Ifaimonides,  the 
jubilee  period  was  of  fifty  years,  the  fifty-first  year 
commencing  a  new  period,  and  that  the  same  writer 
mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years, 
and  no  jubilee  years,  were  observed  (Ideler,  ffasuUmchj 
i,  508, 504).    The  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  seem 
to  us  at  all  conclusive)  although  Ideler  (L  c)  holds  it 
to  be  so ;  for  his  language  (ra^Ta  irftrHjKovTa  fuv  itt- 
Ttv  Int  rd  vavra,  Afd,  iii,  12,  8)  cannot  be  held  to 
prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was  not  the  first 
year  of  a  sabbatical  period,  instead  of  standing  between 
two  such  periods. — It  is  important  to  ascertain  when 
the  first  sabbatical  year  ought  to  have  been  kept; 
whether  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  periods  seem  to 
have  been  continuous ;  what  positive  record  there  is 
of  any  sabbatical  or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept ; 
and  what  indications  there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such 
years  of  either  kind.     1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested 
that  the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Is- 
raelites had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  four- 
teenth (Jennings,  JewiA  Antiquities^  bk.  iii,  cap.  9). 
It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  somewhat  earlier 
or  later ;  but  the  narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  lat- 
itude.    2.  It  is  clear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
years  kept  fTom  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Temple  would  have  been  reckoned 
from  the  first  one,  bnt  it  may  be  questioned  if  any 


kept  after  the  retom  -wovld  be  coanled  in  tin  flune 
er :  ftt>m  the  nature  of  the  institotions,  it  is  rmSk- 
er  to  be  supposed  that  tlie  reckoning,  in  the 
ease,  would  be  fipom  the  first  cultivation  of  the  < 
after  its  reoocupation.  The  recorded  sabbatical ; 
do  not  enable  ua  to  test  this  supporition,  because  wc 
do  not  know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the 
first  cultivation  of  the  country.  The  recorded  dales 
of  sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  the  re- 
turn to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in  B.O. 
527,  which  would  aiake  the  first  year  of  the  period 
B.C.  584-8,  which  would  not  improbably  be  tlra  first 
year  of  cultivation ;  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  pe- 
riod this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  jsmA 
eight.  8.  There  is  no  positive  feooid  of  an j  jnbaee 
year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.  Tlie  dates  of  tbiee 
sabbatical  years  have,  however,  been  preserved.  Tfaeae 
were  current  B.C.  168, 185,  and  87,  and  therefore  com- 
menced in  each  case  about  three  months  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  these  Julian  years  (Josephus,  AfU,  zfi, 
9,5;  xiii,8,l;  xiv,16,2;  xv,l,2;  IFar,i,2,4;  and 
1  Mace,  vi,  49,  58).  4.  There  are  smne  chronologieal 
indications  in  the  O.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonaUy  be 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  prophecy  of  those 
in  the  book  **  hi  the  thirtieth  year,"  etc,  <'  which  [was] 
the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  (i,  2): 
thus  apparentiy  dating  $n  the  former  case  from  a  bet- 
ter known  sra  than  that  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity, 
which  he  employs  in  later  places,  withovt,  however, 
in  general  again  describing  it  This  date  of  tlie  HOCh 
year  has  been  variously  explained ;  some,  with  Usher, 
suppose  that  the  sera  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  whca 
the  book  of  the  law  was  found,  and  a  greet  paseorer 
celebrated  (see  Hftvemick,  CmnmtMar  &er  EnA.  pu 
12, 18).  This  year  of  Josiah  would  certainly  be  the 
first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
reformation-era,  not  unlike  the  sera  of  Simon  the  Mao- 
cabee.  Others  suppose  that  the  tiiirtieth  year  of  the 
prophet's  lifo  is  meant,  bnt  this  seems  very  nnlSkely. 
Others  again,  including  ScaUger  {De  .ffwfaarfflrfieaf 
Temponm,  p.  79,  218,  ed.  1588)  and  BosemnOllcr 
{Schol.  in  loc.),  hold  that  the  date  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar.  There  is 
no  record  of  an  era  of  Nabopolauar ;  that  Ung  had 
been  dead  some  years;  and  we  have  no  instance  in  tlie 
O.Test.  of  the  use  of  a  foreign  sera.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  is  in  favor  of  Josiah's  18th  year,  B.C.  628^ 
There  seems  to  be  another  reference  to  this  date  in 
the  same  book,  where  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Jo- 
dah  is  said  to  be  40  years ;  for  the  final  captivity  of 
Judah  (Jer.  Iii,  80)  was  in  the  41st  year  of  this  reck- 
oning. In  the  same  place  (Ezek.  iv,  5,  6)  the  time  of 
the  hiiquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  be  890  years,  which 
sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the  captivity  of  this  pait  of 
the  nation,  B.C.  720,  goes  back  to  B.C.  UlL  Tins 
result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee  dstes ; 
for  the  hiterval  between  B.C.  1111  and  B.C.  828-2  b 
488-9  years,  almost  exactiy  ten  jubilee  periods ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  seventy  wedcs  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great 
cycle.  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  aooomts 
of  Joeiah*s  reformation  present  any  indlcatSons  of  cele- 
brations connected  with  the  sabbatical  system.  The 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might  seem  to  pomt  to 
its  being  specially  required  for  some  public  senriee. 
Such  a  service  was  the  great  reading  of  the  Law  totiie 
whole  congregation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  ev- 
ery sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xxxi,  10-13).  The  finding 
of  the  book  was  certainly  followed  by  a  public  read- 
ing, apparently  in  the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the 
whole  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
a  solemn  passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  cdetea- 
tion  is  it  said  in  Kings,  **  Surely  there  was  not  holdea 
such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  thst  judg- 
ed Israel  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  aor 
of  the  kings  of  Judah*'  (2  Kings  xxiii,  22>;  and  in 
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CkrooklM,  "Then  was  no  pasBOver  Uke  to  that  kept 
in  larael  from  tbe  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ;  nel- 
thar  did  all  the  kangB  of  Iszaelkeep  snoh  a  passover  as 
Jaaiah  kept"  (2  Chnfti.  zxy,  18).  The  mention  of 
Samuel  is  rsmi^mhle,  since  in  his  time  the  eiM^ier  sup- 
posed data  (B.C.  lUl)  &Us/  It  maj  be  objected  that 
the  pasaover  is  mnrluffe  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckooing;  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely  have  been 
greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solomon's 
rei^n,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentioned  as  char- 
acterized by.  greater  seal  than  any  others  whatever, 
sa  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea  ci  some  rela- 
tioii  to  chronology.    See  Sabbatical  Teab;  Jubs- 


4.  jEras, — ^There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical »ras  having  been  used  by  tbe  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  oar  hifonnation  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally 
unable  to  come  to  positive  condasions.  -Some  of  these 
possible  «ras  may  be  no  more  than  dates  employed  by 
writers,  and  not  natbnal  atas;  others,  however,  can 
scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  special  or  individual 
manner  from  their  referring  to  events  of  the  highest 
impoftanee  to  the  whole  people.    See  Epooh. 

(1.)  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  ara  in  1  Kings  vi,  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomop^s  Tem- 
ple. Thb  is  the  only  positive  instance  ci  the  occur- 
rence of  this  ara,  for  we  cannot  agree  with  Ideler  that 
it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  refers 
to  Exod.  xiz,  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii,  88  {Hcrndbuch^  i, 
507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  same  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  beginning  of  the  Exodus-year — ^not,  of  course, 
the  i^Jtnal  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  RegitaLyearSy  below) 
— is  used  as  the  point  whence  time  is  counted;  but 
during  the  interval  of  which  itformed  the  natural  com- 
mencement it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  ara,  though 
it  may  have  been,  any  more  than  tlie  beginning  of  a 
sovereign's  reign  is  one.     See  Exodb. 

(2.)  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  is  conjec- 
tured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  ara.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  Kings  ix,  10;  2  Chron.  viii,  1) 
merdy  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  Temple 
and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified ; 
so  that  his  reading  ("  Zwanzig  Jahre,  nadidem  Salo- 
roo  das  Haus  des  Herm  erbaute")  leaves  out  half  the 
statement,  and  so  makes  it  incorrect  (ffandh,  L  c). 
It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  building  of  the  Temple 
occupied  seven  years  (1  Kings  vi,  87, 88),  and  that  of 
Solomon's  house  thirteen  (vU,  1),  making  up  the  inter- 
val of  twenty  years.    See  Temple. 

(8.)  The  ara  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commencing 
in  Joeiah's  18fch  year,  we  have  discussed  above.  See 
Josiah;  Ezekiel. 

(4.)  The  ara  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly 
used  by  EzekieL  The  earliest  date  is  the  6€h  year  (i, 
2X  and  the  Utest  the  27th  (xxix,  17).  The  prophet 
geaierally  gives  the  date  without  applying  any  dis- 
tinctive term  to  the  aura.  He  speaks,  however,  of  **  the 
fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  (i,  2),  and 
"the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity"  (xxxiii,  21),  the 
latter  of  whkdi  expressions  may  explain  his  constant 
use  of  the  ara.  The  same  ara  is  neoessarily  employed, 
thongh  not  as  such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jehoi- 
adhin  in  the  87th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2 
Kings  XXV,  27 ;  Jer.  Ui,  81).  We  have  no  proof  that 
it  waa  used  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  re- 
ferred. Its  first  year  was  current  B.C.  6d8,  commenc- 
ing in  the  spring  of  that  year.     See  Jbhoiachin. 

(B.)  The  begfaming  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  sppear  to  have  been  used  as  an  ara ;  but  the 
destruction  of  Jerosalem  by  the  Babylonians  is  ooca- 
liaudly  referred  to  for  ohronologied  purposes  (Eaek. 
xl,  1).     See  CAPnvmr.^ 

*  <8.)  The  retmrn  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to  be 
employed  as  an  ara ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned  from  in 
Esta  (iii,  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodos  in  the  Fentatendi. 
SeeJBsBA. 


(7.)  The  SMB  of;the  Sdendda  is  used  in  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Maccabees.     See  Sblbucus. 

(8.)  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  Maocabee  is  stated 
to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  ara  used  in  con- 
tracts and  agreements  (1  Mace,  xiii,  41).  The  years 
1,  2,  and  8  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon  [see  Mox- 
BT ;  Shbkbl]  are  probably  of  this  ara,  although  it  is 
related  that  the  right  of  coining  money  with  his  own 
stamp  was  not  conceded  to  him  until  somewhat  later 
than  its  beginning  (xv,  6),  for  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  either  that  Antiodms  VII  confirmed  privi-  « 
leges  before  granted  by  his  brother  Donetrius  II 
(comp.  XV,  6),  or  that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money 
already  issned  {Encjfd,  BriL^  8th  ed.,  s.  v.  Numismat- 
ics, p.  879, 880).    See  Maccabees. 

(9.)  Regnal  rears.— By  tiie  Hebrews  regnd  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  frt>m  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  tnm  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  Ung  came  to  tiie  throne  in  the  last  month 
of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the  next  year, 
and  died  in  the  first  mbnth  of  the  third  year,  we  might 
have  dates  in  his  first,  second,  and  third  years,  al- 
though he  governed  for  no  more  than  thirteen  or  fouiw 
teen  months.  Any  dates  in  tbe  year  of  his  accession 
before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death  after  it, 
woold  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his  predecessor 
and  the  first  of  his  successor.  The  same  prindple 
would  apply  to  reckoning  from  aras  or  important 
events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of  reigns  or  inter- 
vals would  not  be  Affected  by  it.  See  Kino  ;  King- 
dom. 

II.  Data. — ^The  historical  part  of  Hebrew  chronolo- 
gy is  not  less  difficult  than  the  technical.  The  infoi^ 
mation  in  the  Bible  is  indeed  direct  rather  than  infer- 
ential, althou^^  there  is  very  important  evidence  of 
the  latter  kind ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers 
makes  absolute  certainty  in  some  cases  impossible. 
In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  there  are  several  gaps  in 
the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no  means 
of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  therefcH^,  we  can 
compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers  with  a  lar- 
ger number,  or  with  independent  evidence,  we  are  fr^ 
quently  prevented  ftt>m  putting  a  condusi  ve  test  by  the 
deficiencies  in  the  first  series.  Lately  some  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  num- 
ber 40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms  equiva- 
lent to  "many,"  so  that  "40  yeare"  or  "70  JW8|' 
would  mean  no  more  than  "  many  yean. "  Primd/acie 
this  idea  would  seem  reasonable,  but  on  a  further  ex- 
amination it  will  be  seen  that  the  details  of  some  peri- 
ods of  40  years  are  given,  and  show  that  the  number  is 
not  indefinite  where  it  would  at  first  especially  seem 
to  be  so.  Thus  the  40  yean  in  the  wilderness  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods :  1.  From  the  Exodus  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  year,  1+a;  [2  ?]  months,  Num.  ix,  1 ;  x,  11 ; 
comp.  ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii,  20, 
proving  that  the  seareh  ended  somswliat  after  mid- 
summer) ;  2.  The  time  of  search,  40  days  (Nsm.  xiii, 
25) ;  8.  The  time  of  the  wandering  until  the  brook 
Zered  was  crossed,  88  yean  (Deut.  ii,  14)— making  alto- 
gether almost  89}  yean.  This  perfoctly  accords  with 
the  date  (yr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of  the  address  of  Moses 
after  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i,  8,  4)^ 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  crossing  of  the  brook 
Zered.  So,  again,  David's  rdgn  of  40  yean  is  divided 
into  7  yean  6  months  in  Hebron,  and  88  in  Jerusalem 
(2Sam.ii,ll;  v,5;  lChron.iii,4;  but  1  Kmgs ii,  11, 
7  yean,  omittDig  the  months,  and  88).  This,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  an  indefinite  number,  as  some  might 
conjecture  fh>m  its  following  Saul's  40  years,  and  pre- 
oedhig  Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns,  agam,  could 
not  have  been  much  more  or  less  fiwm  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history.  The  occurrence  of  some  round 
numbere,  therefore,  does  not  warrant  our  supposing 
the  constant  use  of  vague  ones.     See  Numbbb. 
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The  attempt  to  **  correct**  or  improve  the  Hebrew 
chronology  by  meaiu  of  the  data  lately  deciphered 
from  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has  been 
a  fiiYorite  method  of  late,  as  was  in  previous  times  a 
similar  comparison  with  the  relics  of  ancient  records 
in  heathen  authors.  But,  unfortunately,  these  state- 
ments are  so  discrepant  with  one  another,  and  the  re- 
sults vary  so  widely,  as  to  be  of  very  little  practical 
value  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hieroglyphicai  data 
are  too  firagmentary  and  disconnected,  as  well  as  too 
uncertainly  translated  hitherto,  to  affoid  any  definite 
chronological  chain ;  and  the  cuneiform  legends  do  not 
rise  so  early  as  the  disputed  part  of  Biblical  chronolo- 
gy.   See  EoTPT ;  Amtria. 

1.  From  Adam  to  Ahram'i  departure  cmi  o/Harai^ 
— ^All  the  numerical  data  in  the  Bible  for  the  chronol- 
ogy of  this  interval  are  comprised  in  two  genealogical 
lists  in  Genesis,  the  first  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his 
sons  (Gen.  v,  8  to  the  end),  and  the  second  from  Shem 
to  Abram  (xi,  10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in  the 
same  book  (vii, 6, 11;  viU,18;  ix,  28,29;  zi,82;  zii, 
4).  The  Masoretic  Hebrew  t^  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion, and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  difier,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  while  tiie  parallel 


causes  whatever.    As  no  two  of  the  lists  conespond 
throughout,  and  as  a  high  degree  ci  antiquity  undonbi- 
edly  belongs  to  them  all,  each  has  had  its  advocates  » 
I  the  true  originaL    The  cardinal  importanoe  of  the  sub- 
ject demands  a  clear,  frill,  and  impartial  examinatiflB 
of  the  arguments  that  bear  upon  their  authority  seTe^ 
'  ally,  as  well  as  upon  the  accuracy  of  particular  Bom- 
bers.   As  a  preliminary,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  ts- 
riations  are  liie  result  of  design,  not  accident,  as  is  er- 
ident  from  the  years  before  Uie  birth  of  a  son  and  the 
residues  agreeing  in  their  sums  in  almost  all  cases  i& 
the  antediluvian  generations,  the  exeepdona,  save  oee 
(Lamech),  being  apparently  the  result  of  necessity  thst 
lives  should  not  overlap  the  date  of  the  Flood  (ooBp. 
Clinton,  Fatti  BeOm.  i,  285).    We  have  no  dew  to  tl» 
date  or  dates  of  the  alterations,  except  thai  we  cm 
trace  the  Sept.  form  to  the  Ist  century  of  the  Cfaristiis 
ara,  if  not  liigher,  and  the  Heb.  to  the  4th  centoiy; 
if  the  Samar.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  csi 
\  assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known  u 
to  the  Heb.     The  little  acquaintance  moat  of  the  esrij 
,  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it  imposn- 
j  ble  to  decide,  on  their  evidence,  that  the  variation  did 
i  not  exist  when  they  wrote ;  the  testimony  of  Joeq>boi 


Patbiabcu. 

B«for«  Birth  of  H«ir                        | 

After  Birth  of  H«ir.       | 

Totel  Age. 

H«braw. 

S»IIIM>. 

8«pta.(ln«. 

JoMphw. 

Hebr. 

8.mar.   8«pUi.Kmt.| 

H«br. 

Sam. 

S^t    Jc^m. 

Adam 

130 
106 
90 
70 
66 
162 
66 
187 
182 
600 

180 
106 
90 
70 
66 
62 
66 
67 
63 
600 

280 

206 

190 

170 

166 

162 

166 

187  n«T] 

188 

600 

230  [.S30] 
206  [106] 
190 
170 
166 
162 
(1)66  [187] 
187  [171] 
182    [S2] 
600 

800 
8U7 
816 
840 
830 
800 
800 
782 
666 

800 
807 
816 
840 
830 
785 
800 
658 
600 

700 

707 

716 

740 

780 

800 

200 

782  [802] 

666 

980 
912 
906 
910 
806 
962 
866 
969 
777 

980 
912 
906 
910 
896 
647 
866 
720 
658 

930  f  uan 

Seth 

912 
906 
910 

912  [90^ 
906  [910] 

Q-IA 

Bnot 

Oalnan 

896    f>'>^ 

Jared 

962 
866 

969 
768 

909 

Enoch 

365 
969 

777  [797] 

Luneeh 

Noah  oieAtf 

Flood 

(1666) 

(1807) 

(2262) 

(2266) 

Noah 

(602) 
100 

(502) 
100 

(502) 
100 

(448) 
600 

(448) 
600 

(448) 
600 

-960- 

(»50 
600 

950  )<MA  nMfiil 

Shem 

InUnal  ofter  Flood  . . . 
Arphixnd 

2 
86 

80 
84 
80 
32 
80 
29 
70 
76 

2 

86 

180 
184 
180 
182 
130 
79 
70 
76 

2 

86 
180 
180 
134 
180 
132 
130 

79  070] 

70 

76 

12 
186  - 

180 
134 
180 
130 
182 
120  a09] 

TO  [180] 

76 

408 

403 
430 
203 
207 
200 
119 

806 

808 
270 
109 
107 
100 
69 

400  [480) 
880 
830 

270  [870] 
209 
207 
200 
129  a«6] 

206 

488 

483 

404 
289 
289 
280 
148 
146 

906 

Cainan 

SaUh 

Ebcr 

p^leff 

Ren , 

206 

Serug.  .• 

Nahor 

Terah 

Abram  leaves  Hantn 

FromtJuFlood 

From  Creation 

(367) 

(1017) 

(1147) 

(1069)    8<J7 

(2023) 

C2324) 

(8809) 

(8386)  3575 

■-  ■:            1 

accounts  of  Josephus  (AnL  i,  8, 8,  and  4,  9 ;  6,  5 ;  7, 1) 
do  not  exactly  tally  with  any  of  them.  The  Latin 
Vulgate  strictly  conforms  to  the  Hebrew.  The  prin- 
cipal various  readings  are  given  between  brackets, 
and  the  numbers  which  are  combined  from  statements 
in  the  text  are  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis.  In  this  pe- 
riod there  are  a  number  of  serious  difficulties. 

(1.)  The  number  of  generations  in  the  Sept.  is  one 
in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Samar.,  on  account  of  the 
'^Second  Cainan,**  whom  the  best  chronologers  are 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  else- 
where only  in  some  copies  at  1  Chron.  i,  17,  and  in 
Luke  iii,  86.  Josephus,  Pbilo,  and  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian writers  appear,  however,  to  have  known  nothing 
of  him,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  either  that  he  was 
first  introduced  by  a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence 
into  the  Sept.,  or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Sept.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  .Gospel,  and 
afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the  Sept.  See  Cai- 
man. 

(2.)  The  remarkable  discrepancies  in  nearly  all  the 
names  as  to  the  respective  ages  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  the  eldest  son,  while  the  totals  given  general- 
ly agree,  has  occasioned  greater  variety  in  the  schemes 
A  different  Biblical  chronologers  than  any  or  all  other 


is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in  his  present  text  it  shows 
contradiction,  though  preponderating  in  favor  of  the 
Sept.  numbers.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  kad 
us  to  suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  fint 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them  origios- 
ted  from  these  two.  This  supposed  later  venioo  of 
the  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  Samar.,  which  certainly 
is  less  internally  consistent,  on  the  suppositioo  of  the 
original  correctness  of  the  numbers,  than  the  other 
two.  The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  nncertais. 
It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shorten- 
ed the  chronology,  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophMT* 
!  that  the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  nuUensiy 
I  of  the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  folfiUed 
I  in  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  soifi- 
'  cient  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  eri- 
denoe.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting 
genealogies  (Tit.  iii,  9),  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  great  importance  was  attached  to  them,  perfaspi 
also  that  the  differences,  or  ^me  difference,  then  ex- 
isted. The  different  proportions  of  the  genentknu 
and  lives  in  the  Sept.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to 
afford  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longeTitr 
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reccNrded  in  aU  venions,  the  time  of  marriage  is  not 
diflbrent  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  daj;  although 
there  are  some  long  generations.  A  stronger  argu- 
ment tar  the  Sept.,  in  view  of  the  onity  ot  the  homan 
raee,  is  fbimd  in  the  long  period  required  from  the 
Flood  to  the  Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  king- 
doms. This  supposition  would,  however,  require  that 
the  patiiarclial  generations  should  be  either  exception- 
al or  represent  periods.  For  the  former  of  these  hy- 
potheses we  shall  see  there  is  some  ground  in  the  sim- 
ilar case  of  certain  generations,  just  alluded  to,  from 
Abraham  downwards.  With  respect  to  probability  of 
accuracy,  arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Ueb. 
certainly  has  the  advantage.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  R&bbins  have  been  scrupulous  in  the 
extreme  in  making  alterations ;  the  Sept.,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  shows  si^ns  of  a  carelessness  that  would  al- 
meet  p^mit  change,  and  we  have  the  probable  inter- 
polation of  the  po^t-diluvian  Cainan.  Itf  however,  we 
consider  the  Sunar.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from 
the  other  two,  the  Sept.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than 
the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
wian  generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  Heb.,  than  that  the  post-dilu- 
vian would  have  been  lengthened  to  suit  the  Sept. ; 
for  it  is  obviously  most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  years  having  been  deducted  from  the  earlier  genera- 
tions, the  operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  later. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  the  post-dilu- 
wian  generations  in  the  Samar.  generally  agree  with 
the  computed  sums  of  the  Heb.,  and  not  with  those  of 
the  Sept.,  which  would  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other,  although 
it  Vould  not  give  us  reason  for  supposing  either  form 
to  be  the  earlier.  The  general  presumption,  on  exter- 
nal grounds,  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  the  Heb., 
both  as  being  unquestionably  the  original  from  whic|^ 
the  odiers  (except  perhaps  the  Samar.,  which,  singu- 
lariy  enon^  is  the  least  probable,  on  other  consider^ 
ations,  of  all)  are  known  to  have  been  translated — and 
a  version  can  never  rise  higher  in  authority  than  its 
source;  and  also  because  of  the  manifestly  greater 
state  of  purity  in  which  this  text  has  been  transmitted 
to  us,  in  comparison  with  either  of  the  others.  See 
Septuaoimt;  Samabitah  Fezttatbuch.  The  text 
of  Josephtts  is  too  corrupt  in  its  numbers  to  be  at  all 
relied  npon,  as  may  be  seen  frx>m  the  slightest  compari- 
son of  the  sums  in  the  title  of  the  chapters  with  the  de- 
tailed contents,  having  doubtless  been  tampered  with 
by  readers  who  psed  only  the  Sept  or  Yulg.  versions. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  author  or  last 
redactcHT  of  the  book  of  Genesis  hitended  that  the  nar- 
rative should  be  connected  by  this  continuous  series 
of  time-marks.  Jewish  and  Christian  chronographers 
accepted  the  statements  unquestioned,  and  held  that 
the  series  of  3rears  of  the  world  thus  formed,  from  the 
creation  of  ti^  first  man  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  ac- 
corded with  the  truth  of  &cts.  The  import  and  the 
authority  of  the  numerical  statements  Were  to  them 
umimpeachable ;  the  only  question  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  their  genuine  form.  And  supposing  the  in- 
quirer to  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  Greek  text,  even 
so  there  are  diversities  to  be  discussed,  for  the  Sept. 
has  various  readings  of  some  of  the  numbers  both  be- 
fore and  kfter  the  Flood ;  in  particular,  while  most  of 
the  copies  have  a  second  Cainan  after  Arphaxad,  with 
t  descent  of  180  years,  this  addition  is  ignored  by  oth- 
er copies  and  by  important  authorities  (see  Browne, 
Ordo  S<eeL  §  807,  and  note ;  Mill,  On  the  Letcent  and 
Porenioffe  of  the  Samaitr,  p.  143  sq.).  These  consid- 
erations wfll  account  for  the  enormous  discrepancy 
wiiich  appears  in  the  estimates  formed  by  different 
efaronologists  of  the  number  of  years  contained  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  Hebrew  numbers,  fixmi  Adam 
to  Terah's  70th  year,  make  1656  pbu  292  years ;  the 
Sept.,  with  its  various  readings,  2242  or  2262 />lKt  942, 
or  1042,  or  1072,  or  1172 ;  the  Samaritan,  1807  plus  942. 


This  last,  however,  need  not  come  Into  consideration, 
since  it  is  well  understood  that  the  Samaritan  text, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  merely  fobricated  from  the  Greek 
(Hengstenberg,  AvSk,  dee  Pent,  1,  82  sq.) ;  and  those 
who  treat  it  as  an  independent  authority  (e.  g.  Lepsius, 
Chronol.  der  JEg,  p.  897  sq.)  only  show  themselves  ig- 
norant of  the  results  of  criticism  on  this  subject.  Of 
course  the  Sept.,  in  one  or  more  of  its  enumerations, 
would  be  followed  by  those  early  inquirers  who  had 
access  to  that  text  only ;  the  earliest  extant  estimate, 
by  Demetrius,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  (quoted  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  by  £u- 
sebius,  Pritip,  Evang.  ix,  21, 12),  makes  the  interval 
from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  2262  phu  1072. 
Josephus  certainly  did  not  follow  the  Sept. ;  his  num- 
bers in  the  generations  before  and  after  the  Flood  have 
been  forced  into  conformity  with  the  Greek  by  a  later 
and  unskilful  hand,  which  betrays  itself  by  leaving  its 
work  incomplete  (Browne,  Ordo  Sad,  §  819-821).  As 
the  chronology  of  Dr.  Hales  (wliich  some  still  accept 
as  authoritative)  professes  to  be  based  on  the  Sept., 
rectified  by  the  aid  of  Josephus,  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  the  text  of  this  author,  besides  having  been  pal- 
pably vitiated  in  this  portion  of  it  (ilfi<.  i,  8,  4 ;  6,  6), 
swarms  with  gross  inconsistencies,  caused,  it  would 
seem,  by  his  adopthig,  without  reflection,  statements 
belonging  to  diffBrent  chronological  systems  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  Getchichte  Ateurs  u,  BabeU,  p.  847  sq.).  Of  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  Origen 
alone  knew  Hebrew,  and  he  first  leaves  the  Sept.,  but 
only  in  part;  Jerome,  the  learned  Hebraist,  declares 
for  "the  Hebrew  verity,*'  and  as  his  recension  of  the 
old  italic  version  forms  the  basis  of  the  Sixtine  Vul- 
gate, which  a  canon  of  Trent  declares,  under  anathe- 
ma, to  be  canonical  and  infollible,  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology is  virtually  perpetuated  in  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  obedience.  The  Greek  Church  still  holds  by 
the  Sept.  Our  own  t>opular  Bible  chronology  (Ush- 
er's, which  Bishop  Lloyd  attached  to  the  margin  of 
our  Bibles)  follows  the  Hebrew.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  disposition,  in  some  of  our  own 
and  the  Continental  writers,  to  abandon  the  Hebrew 
for  the  Sept.,  chiefly  prompted  by  the  wish  to  enlarge 
the  period  before  Abraham,  so  as  to  allow  more  time 
for  the  growth  of  nations  after  the  Flood,  and  (more 
recentiy)  to  focUitate  the  "  connection  (ji  sacred  and 
profone  chronology"  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind, 
especially  with  respect  to  Manetho's  Egyptian  chro- 
nology. The  question  of  probability  and  inducement— 
to  enlarge  on  the  part  of  the  Aleiumdrine  Jews  (comp. 
Bnnsen,  jEp,  St.  v,  68),  to  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
Masoretes— is  discussed  in  Browne's  Ordo  Sadorum, 
§  808  sq. ;  and  the  artificial  processes  by  which  the 
Sept.  numbers  are  formed  frtnn  the  Hebrew,  and  not 
vice  versOy  have  been  exposed  by  the  same  writer,  ib, 
§  818  sq.,  and  ftirther  in  The  Cydee  of  Egyptian  Chro- 
ndogy,  §  72  (Arnold's  Theological  Critic,  M,  145  sq.). 
The  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject  in  Biblical 
chronology  requires  a  more  exact  and  detailed  exam- 
ination than  we  find  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith  and 
Kitto,  from  which  the  preceding  investigations  are 
chiefly  taken,  ai  are  also  portk>ns  of  subsequent  dis- 
cussions in  this  article. 

(a.)  Oeneral  Internal  Evidence,— It  is  a  noticeable 
foct  that  In  the  antediluvian  portion  the  Heb.  is  the 
only  list  (unless  we  except  that  of  Josephus,  which  has 
no  independent  value)  in  which  every  number  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  corresponding  one  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rest ;  whUe  in  the  post-dilvuian  line,  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  second  Cainan,  it  stands  almost 
alone :  the  preponderance  of  evidence  ftt>m  this  meth- 
od of  comparlBon  is  therefore  about  balanced.  Ag^aln, 
it  is  a  most  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  Samar.  that  ' 
its  numbers,  where  there  is  any  variation,  regularly 
lessen  the  period  prior  to  parentage,  as  the  lineage  de- 
scends, by  removing  the  irregular  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Flood,  and  annexing  it  to  the  ages  below  that 
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point;  wUk  the  Sept.  (and  Joeephas)  attain  a  rimtlar 
niiiforinitj  by  adding  one  hundred  yean  to  the  defi- 
cient nombers  throoghont ;  whereas  the  Heb.  exhibits 
no  such  marks  of  gradation,  but  presents  a  natural  ir* 
regularity  in  this  respect,  although  the  numbers,  on 
the  whole,  decrease  as  the  period  of  longevity  con- 
tracts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  of  the  other 
lists  be  assumed  as  the  prototype,  no  possible  reason 
can  be  assigned  or  imagined  for  the  arbitrary  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution  here  and  there  of  a  particular 
nmnber.  The  briefer  scheme  of  the  Heb.  post-diluvi- 
an genealogy  is  also  exactly  sustained  by  the  sum  867 
0.  e.  the  both  of  Abram  292  years  ftiom  the  Deluge + 76 
years  to  his  departure  from  Haran)  definitely  given 
by  Josephus,  In  opposition  to  his  own  magnified  num- 
bers in  detail,  although  the  weight  of  this  argument  is 
aifected  by  the  existence  of  various  readings  of  that 
aggregate  in  his  text  We  must  not  omit  to  observe 
that  those  who  espouse  the  schedule  transmitted  by 
the  Sept.  and  Josephus,  as  affording  the  longer  space 
between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  for  the  extensive 
propagation  of  the  antediluvian  race,  and  also  alter 
the  Flood  for  the  dissemination  of  mankind  into  pow- 
erful nations  in  the  earliest  times,  herdn  only  defeat 
their  own  argument;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as 
the  entire  length  of  each  patriarch's  life  remains  un- 
changed, by  whatever  amount  the  period  prior  to  mar- 
riage IB  augmented,  just  so  much  time  is  taken  from 
the  remainder  for  procreation :  the  earlier  the  age  of 
paternity,  the  greater  will  naturally  be  the  increase  of 
population  in  a  given  number  of  generations.  The 
rapid  advance  in  adolescence  after  the  Deluge,  so 
marked  in  the  Heb.  numbers,  was  doubtless  providen- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  earth  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  after  that  catastrophe. 

(6.)  IndmducU  Ditorep<mcie$,  —  In  addition  to  the 
post-diluvian  Cainan  noticed  above,  the  following 
names  appear  to  furnish  decided  proof  of  the  superior 
trustworthiness  of  the  Heb.  list  (see  the  conclusive 
treatise  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  translated  in  the 
Amer.  Bib,  Repo$.^  2d  ser.,  vi,  114  sq. ;  also  some  judi- 
cious remarks  by  Dr.  Pond  in  the  Melk,  Quart,  Smiiw^ 
July,  1867). 

[1.]  In  the  cases  of  Adam  and  Seth,  the  addition  of 
100  years  to  their  age  before  paternity  disturbs  the  av- 
erage ratio  between  the  season  of  growth  and  the  total 
life,  which  in  man,  as  in  other  animals,  is  a  well-estab> 
lished  proportion.  These  two  patriarchs  passed  nearly 
one  quarter  of  their  lives  childless,  although  their 
immediate  successors  wa«  blessed  with  ofi^ring  when 
they  had  advanced  but  about  one  tenth  to  one  twelfth 
in  life.  Was  the  command  to  *^  increase  and  multiply 
and  fill  the  earth"  so  much  less  urgent  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  world  than  subsequently  ?  In  the  num- 
bers assigned  to  the  first  two  generations,  moreover, 
the  various  readings  found  in  the  text  of  Josephus 
nearly  destroy  the  support  which  it  gives  to  the  Sept., 
leaving  the  balance  of  evidence  decidedly  in  fiivor  of 
the  tallying  numbers  in  the  Heb.  and  Samar. ;  and  in 
the  next  three  generations  there  is  at  least  an  equi- 
poise between  the  authorities,  which  are  arrayed  in  the 
same  manner.  * 

[2.]  The  Heb.  numbers  in  the  case  of  Jared  aM  sus- 
tained by  all  the  other  lists  except  the  Samar.,  which 
not  only  deducts  the  century  ftom  his  minority,  but 
also  arbitrarily  curtails  his  subsequent  years  by  a  dif- 
ferent amount  (25  years),  evidently  in  order  to  force 
the  total  life  into  conformity  with  the  plan  of  gradual 
reduction  below  the  length  of  the  pr^oeding  genera- 
tion. In  the  next  name,  that  of  Enoch,  the  Heb.  and 
Samar.  again  appear  in  unison  against  the  Sept.  and 
Josephus,  the  testimony  of  the  last  being  impaired  by 
the  corrupt  state  of  his  numbers  at  this  point. 

[d.]  The  numbers  given  under  Methuselah  and  La- 
mech,  however,  most  decbively  betray,  according  to 
the  settled  laws  of  internal  criticism,  marks  of  inten- 
tional corruption  in  all  but  the  Heb.  list.    Not  only 


are  the  years  Gt  each  of  the.others  totally  nxiflitppotted 
by  one  another,  where  they  difier  from  this,  under 
both  these  names,  and  also  embarrassed  by  variofB 
readings  of  a  glaring  character,  but  a  compazfaon  d 
them  with  the  date  of  the  Deluge  shows  unndatakftlilv 
that  they  were  altered  so  as  to  place  tha  demise  of 
these  two  patriarchs  **  high  and  dry*'  beyond  the  reac^ 
of  this  event.  Those  who  have  sneerin^y  renuvkad 
that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  diroiiol<^gy  of  Ufibez, 
"  Methuselah  was  drowned  in  Noah's  Flood  by  act  of 
British  Parliament'*  (which  sanctbned  that  prdate's 
scheme  by  autliorizing  its  insertion  in  the  nuugiii  of 
the  English  Bible),  are  not  only  incorrect  in  tbat  par- 
ticular  (for  Methuselah  [q.  v.],  according  to  the  Hdx. 
numben,  died  a  full  monUi  before  the  Deluge  begmii)^ 
but  they  reason  uncritically,  inasmuch  as  so  p«>r^Ki» 
an  objection  only  shbws  the  honesty  of  the  Maaoa«tk 
editors,  who  allowed  it  to  remain  upon  the  Cue  of 
their  text,  when  they  might,  by  a  slight  aHermtioii,  so 
quietly  have  obviated  it.  The  ingenious  tinkera  of 
tiie  Samar.  and  Greek  chronologies,  on  the  oontnuy, 
have  carefoUy  attempted  to  remove  this  stambling- 
block  from  tlM  way  of  their  version  by  a  vkileot  mod- 
ification of  the  numbers  in  question,  docking  off  liere, 
and  splicing  on  there,  to  suit  dicnmstaneea.  Tet, 
like  forgers  usually,  they  have,  after  all,  fidlen  into 
confusion,  and  convicted  themselves  by  their  own 
traces ;  the  Samar.  and  most  of  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  copies  do  but  make  the  year  of  the  death  of 
these  patriarchs  coincide  with  that  of  the  Flood,  while 
the  very  suspicious  fact  remains  that  the  livea  <rf  these 
two  alone  (besides  that  of  Jared  in  the  Samar.)  an 
abbreviated  not  only  in  comparison  with  the  longer 
and  more  dif^cult  dates  of  tJie  other  lists,  but  sud- 
denly, as  if  for  a  spedal  purpose,  between  instaocef 
of  greater  longevity  immediately  before  (exdoding 
Enoch,  who  was  translated  aUve)  and  after.  The 
Heb.  list  can  alone  be  defended  at  this  point  on  critical 
grounds. 

[4.]  The  general  agreement  in  greater  age  assigned 
to  the  p08t4iluvian  patriarchs  by  the  Samar.  and  Greek 
lists  is  not  more  difficult  to  explain  to  the  advaDtage 
of  the  Heb.     If  the  former  be  the  original  fbnn,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  change ;  but  if  the  lat- 
ter be  assumed  as  giving  the  genuine  numbers,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  readily  they  may  have  been  aug- 
mented in  order  to  sweU  the  primidve  ssra  of  lepopu- 
lation  after  the  Flood  into  a  nearer  coefiDrmity  with 
the  extravagant  mythical  periods  of  early  heathen 
histories.    With  the  Egyptians,  aipong  whom  the 
Sept.  is  known  to  have  originated,  the  infioenoe  of 
which  may  plainly  be  traced  in  the  present  account  of 
Josephus  (siid  possibly,  throufih  some  indirect  dian- 
nel,  that  of  the  Samar.  also),  this  temptaticm  would  be 
peculiarly  strong.    The  internal  evidence  here,  how- 
ever, it  must  bo  confessed,  is  rather  in  fevor  of  the 
Samar.  numbers,  corroborated  as  they  are  throu^ut 
as  to  the  age  of  paternity  by  those  of  the  Sept.  and 
(but  less  accurately)  Josephus;  and  we  might  eren 
be  inclined  to  adopt  them,  as  consistent  in  gradatioB 
with  those  prefernd  in  the  antedUuvian  portion,  did 
not  the  manifest  want  of  authority  in  the  non-Hebrew 
schemes  for  that  part  cast  a  strong  doubt  of  accuracy 
over  them  in  this  part  likevdse.     This  suspiciom  is 
I  confirmed  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  Samar. 
!  and  Sept.  as  to  the  post-diluvian  agee  after  paternity, 
the  latter  list  oonforming  in  this  respect  quite  dosely 
I  to  the  Heb.     If  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
I  records  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  tiie  Sept 
confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb.     Hie  histny 
'  and  civilisation  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Assyria  and 
{  Babylonia,  reach  to  a  time  about  as  eariy  as  the  Heb. 
j  date  of  the  Flood.    Moreover,  the  concurrent  evidence 
;  of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  Gentile  dvilixadoa 
to  the  Noachian  races.     On  the  acceptance,  therefore, 
;  of  the  Heb.  numbers  we  must  place  (as  we  easily  may) 
\  the  dispersion  of  nations  [see  Ethnology]  very  soon 
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after  the  Deluge.  Important  aid  in  tills  approxima- 1 
don  of  lacred  with  proftne  dironology  ia  afllDrded  bj  I 
the  oonaideraUe  extension  of  the  Biblical  period  of  the  ' 
Jodgea,  noticed  below,  beyond  that  fixed  by  Usher. 

(8l)  An  important  rectification  of  the  last  genera- 
tion is  required  in  all  the  lists.  Aocording  to  them;  it 
would  appear  that  Terah  was  70  years  old  at  Abnun^s 
birth.  **  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram, 
Nahor,  and  Haran'*  (Gen.  xl,  26).  It  is  afterwards 
sdd  that  Terah  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Ha- 
ran,  and  died  there  at  tlie  age  of  205  years  [Samar. 
145]  (xi,  81,  82);  and  the  departure  of  Abram  from 
Haian  to  Canaan  is  then  narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii,  4), 
his  age  being  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  75 
years  (xii,  1-6).  Usher  therefore  coi^}ectares  that  Te- 
rah was  130  years  old  at  Abram's  birth  (205—75=130), 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  heed  the  eldest 
son,  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  Shem  in  several  places  (v,  82 ;  vi,  10;  vii,  18 ;  ix, 
18 ;  X,  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third  son 
of  Noah,  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x,  21).  To  this 
it  has  been  objected,  however,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  If  Abram  had  been  bom  to  his  fkther  at 
the  age  of  180  years,  he  should  have  asked  in  wonder, 
*'ShaIl  [a  child]  bo  bom  unto  him  that  is  a  hundred 
yean  oki?  and  shatt  Sarah,  that  Is  ninety  years  old, 
bear?"  (G«n.  zvii,  17).  But  the  foroe  of  Uiis  objeb- 
tion  is  almost  entfarely  obviated  when  it  is  considered 
that  l^rah  had  previously  had  a  son,  whereas  Abra- 
ham at  the  time  of  his  observation  was  altogether 
ddidleas.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  arrange- 
ment, than  to  make  an  arbitraiy. change  in  the  num- 
bers, as  the  Samar.  apparently  has  done. 

2.  Fron  Abrcan^s  depctrture  out  o/ffaran  to  the  Esd~ 
odin.— The  length  of  this  period  is  stated  by  Paul  as 
480  yean  from  the  promise  to  Abraham  to  iJie  giving 
of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii,  17),  the  first  event  behig  held  to 
be  tiiat  recorded  in  Oen.  xii,  1-5.  The  same  number 
of  yean  is  given  In  Exodus  (xH,  40,  41),  where  the 
Heb.  reads,  **  Kow  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  fai  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and 
tiiirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
ibur  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day 
it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out 
from  the  land  of  Egypt'*  Here  the  Sept.  and  Samar. 
sdd  after  **in  Egypt"  the  words  "and  in  Canaan," 
wfaHe  the  Alexandrian  and  other  MSS.  of  the  former 
also  add  after  "  the  children  of  Israel*'  the  words  "  and 
their  finthers.**  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  regard 
both  these  additions  as  glosses ;  if  they  are  excluded, 
the  passage  appean  to  make  tlie  duration  of  the  so- 
journ in  Egypt  480  yean,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely 
certain  oonclnskm.  The  *f  sojourning**  might  well  in- 
efaide  the  period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham,  while 
that  patriarch  and  his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  promise  as  [in]  a  strange  country**  (Heb.  xi, 
9),  for  it  is  not  positively  said  **the  sojourning  of  the 
chfldren  of  Israel  in  Eg3rpt,'*  but  *'who  dwelt  in 
Bgypt'*  As  for  the  very  day  of  dose  being  that  of 
oommeneement,  it  might  refer  either  to  Abraham*8  en- 
trance or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A  third  passage 
is  the  divfaie  declaration  to  Abraham  of  the  future  his- 
tory of  his  children ;  "  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  [that  is]  not  their's,  and 
diall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four 
hundred  yean ;  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
save,  will  I  judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  substance*'  (Gen.  xv,  18, 14 ;  comp.  Acts 
▼ii, «,  7).  The  four  hundred  yean  cannot  be  held  to 
be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  narrative  of  that  time,  but  can 
^y  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time  from  this  dedara- 
tnn  to  the  Exodus.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  after 
the  citation  given  above  the  events  of  the  whole  so- 
joom  are  repeated,  showing  that  this  was  the  period 
spoken  of^  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  period  defined 
(xT,  15,  le)  as  **  the  fourth  generation.'* 


But  the  qnestioii.  From  what  point  of  time  are  these 
yean  reckoned  ?  has  been  variously  answered,  and' 
chronological  schemes  vary  accordingly.  Some,  as 
the  Sept.,  Josephus,  ttie  Jewish  Chronology,  and  most 
Christian  writen,  assign  the  period  to  the  entire  so- 
journ in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  beginning  either  with  the 
Call  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii),  or  the  Promise  (xv) ;  oth- 
en  date  it  fhxn  the  dose  of  the  period  during  which 
the' Promises  were  made  (Perizonlus,  Schdttgen); 
some  (as  Bengel)  frtnn  the  birth  of  Jacob;  while  nu- 
merous recent  writen  give  the  whde  period  to  the  so- 
journ in  Egypt,  reckoned  from  the  descent  of  Jacob 
and  the  patriarchs  into  that  country  (see  Knobel,  In 
loc. ;  Browne,  Ordo  Seed,  §  284-288).  The  genealogy 
of  Moses  is  inconsistent  with  so  long  an  interval  as 
480  yean  between  Jaoob*s  180th  and  Moses'  80th  year ; 
for  we  learn  that  between  Levi  and  Moses  were  only 
two  descents — indeed,  by  the  raother*s  side  (Jochebed, 
^^daugliter**  of  Levi),  only  one ;  and  as  the  sum  of  the 
Uves  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Amram  is  187+188+187, 
it  follows  that  from  the  birth  of  Levi  to  the  birth  <^ 
Moses  must  be  considerably  less  than  407  yean.  3o 
also  the  other  genealogies,  in  which  (with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  only  apparent)  we  constantly  airive  at 
contemporaries  of  Moses  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  de- 
scent ftx)m  the  twdve  patriarchs  (Browne,  Ordo  Sad, 
§  284-288).  Hence  we  must  measure  this  interval  of 
480  yean  (Gal.  iii,  17)  ft^m  the  call  of  Abraham,  in  his 
76th  year  (Gen.  xii,  4),  after  the  death  of  Terah  (Acta 
vii,  4 ;  Gen.  xi,  82),  to  the  Exodus. 

The  narrative  affords  the  following  data,  which  we 
place  under  two  periods — that  fhnn  Abram  *s  leaving 
Haran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt,  and  that  fsoai  Ja- 
cob's entering  Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

(o.)        Age  of  Abram  CD  learlng  Ilaraa TSyrs. 

Age  of  Abnm  at  laaac^s  birth 100 

Difference 86 

Age  of  Isaae  at  Jacob's  birth 60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt 180 

216 

(5.)  (L)  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egjpt. dr.  45 

RaridaeofhiaUfiB. M 

Opprearion  after  the  death  of  Jaoob'i  sons 

(Ezod.i,6>78a.) f 

Age  of  Moees  at  Exodus W 

m 

(2.)  Age  of  Joseph  on  Jacob's  entering  E^gypt.. . .    89 

Reeidne  of  his  life. 71 

Oppression ? 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

161 
These  data  make  up  at  least  887  or  866  years,  to  which 
some  addition  must  be  made,  since  it  appean  that  all 
Joseph*s  generation  died  before  the  oppression  com- 
menced, and  it  is  probable  that  it  had  begun  some  time 
l)efore  the  birth  of  Moses.  The  sum  we  thus  obtain 
cannot  be  far  different  from  480  years,  a  period  for  the 
whole  sojourn  that  these  data  must  thus  l>e  held  to 
confirm. 

The  ^nealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwell- 
ing in  Egypt,  if  continuous,  as  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  some  are,  do  not  seem  repugnant 
to  this  scheme ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chron.  (vii,  28,  25,  26,  27), 
if  a  mieceition,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
dates  the  480  yean  from  Jacob's  entering  into  Egypt. 
Another  important  historical  point  of  evidence  is  the 
increase  of  tiie  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went 
with  Jacob  into  Eg3rpt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  hundrad  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo- 
dus. At  the  former  date  the  following  an  enumer- 
ated :  "  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his  twelve 
sons  and  one  daughter  (18),  his  fifty-one  grandsons 
and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his  four  great-grand- 
sons, making,  with  the  patriarch  himself,  seventy  souls 
(Gen.  xlvi,  8-27).  See  Jacob.  The  generation  to 
which  children  would  be  bom  about  this  date  may 
thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  pairs,  since  all  * 
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are  males  except  one,  who  probably  married  a  cousin. 
This  computation  takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which 
was  certainly  practised  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews. 
This  first  gei\eration  must,  except  there  were  at  the 
time  other  female  grandchildren  of  Jacob,  besides  the 
one  mentioned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi,  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have 
been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  probably  in 
a  less  degree.  We  cannot,  therefore,  found  our  calcu- 
lation solely  on  these  61  pabrs,  but  must  allow  for  po- 
lygamy and  foreign  marriages.  These  admissions  be- 
ing made,  and  the  especial  blessing  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  interval  of  about  215 
years  does  not  seem  too  short  for  the  increase. — On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  480 
years  as  the  length  of  tt^e  interval  from  Abimm's  leav- 
ing Haran  to  the  Exodus. 

8.  From  the  Exodut  to  the  FotrndaOom  ofSolomom'$ 
Temple, — ^There  is  but  one  passage  from  which  we  ob- 
tain the  length  of  this  period  as  a  whole  (see  Walther, 
in  Baumgarten's  SammUmgein,  1748,  ii,  818-488).  It  is 
tlkat  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple  is  dated 
in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th  (Sept)  year  after  the 
Exodus,  in  the  4th  year  2d  month  of  Solomon*s  reign 
(1  Kings  vi,  1).  This  sum  we  have  first  to  compare 
with  the  detailed  numbers.  These  are  as  follows: 
(a.)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  death  of  Moses,  40  years. 
(6.)  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7+ a;  years,  (c.)  Interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude,  y 
years.  ((/.)  Servitudes  and  rjile  of  Judges  until  Eli's 
death,  480  years,  (e.)  Period  from  Eli's  death  to 
Saul's  accession,  20 +«  years.  (/.)  Saul's  reign,  40 
years.  (^.)  David's  reign,  40  years.  (A.)  Solomon's 
reign  to  Foundation  of  Tem]de,  8  years.  Sum,  580  + 
x-\-y\-z  years.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  approxima- 
tively  the  length  Gt  the  three  wanting  numbers.  (1.) 
Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  at  least  20  years 
(Num.  xiv,  29,  80),  and  at  his  death,  110 ;  therefore 
the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must  be  110— (20+40)= 
50  years.  The  duration  of  Joshua's  government  is 
limited  by  the  circumstance  that  Caleb's  lot  was  ap- 
portioned to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the  occupation,  and 
therefore  of  Joshua's  rule,  when  he  was  85  years  old, 
and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after  Joshua's  death. 
Caleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  vei^'  old  man 
on  taking  his  portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  waited  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who 
held  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt 
there,  a  reward  promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses 
atid  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv,  24 ; 
Deut  i,86;  Josh,  xiv,  B  adfikf  xv,  18-19;  Judg.  i, 
9-15,  20).  The  least  length  of  Joshua's  rule  would  be 
about  10  years.  Josephus  {Ant.  v,  1, 29)  fixes  it  mid- 
way between  these  limits,  or  at  25  years,  which  may 
be  adopted  as  the  probable  length.  (2.)  The  interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude  is  lim- 
ited by  the  history  of  Othniel.  After  Joshua  there  is 
the  time  of  the  elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a  peri- 
od of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of  8  years, 
deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  nephew 
of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  years,  until  Ottiniel's  death. 
He  was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his 
lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  fh)m  the  Mesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent  40 
years  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to  have  been  80 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  first  exploits,  and  110  years 
at  his  death,  then  110 -(80 +18 +8 +40) =24  years 
would  remain  for  the  interval  in  question.  Josephus 
(Ant,  vi,  5,  4)  reasonably  fixes  it  at  18  years,  which 
cannot  be  for  from  correct.  (8.)  The  residue  of  Sam- 
uel's judgeship  after  the  20  years  fh>m  Eli's  death, 
ending  with  the  solemn  fiist  and  victory  at  Mizpeh, 
can  scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  years ;  Josephus 
(Ani,  vi,  18, 5)  assigns  it  a  length  of  12  years.  Sam- 
« uel  must  have  been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's 


death,  and  he  died  near  the  close  of  Saul's  veigB  Q. 
Sam.  XXV,  1 ;  xxviii,  8).  If  he  were  20  years  old  ai 
the  former  date,  and  judged  for  12  years  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Mispeh,  he  would  have  been  near  86  yemn  oU 
(20+20+12+82=84)  at  his  death,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  VTe  tkss 
arrive  at  the  following  numbers  for  the  varioas  por- 
tions of  this  period : 


Wandering  In  the  Deeert.  40 

Joshua*!  Rule 85 

Bunriving  Elden 18 

Fint  Serritode 8 

Othniel's  Judgeship 40 

Second  Servitude 18 

Ehud*!  Judgeship  (indnd- 

ing  Shamgar*8) 80 

Third  Senritode 80 

Barmk'i  Judseehlp 40 

Fourth  Senritude 7 

01deon*8  Judgeship 40 

Abtanelech's  Rdgn 8 

ToU*8  Judgeship. 83 

Jail's  Judgeship 28 


Fifth  Servitude. » 

Jephthah's  Judgeship....   < 

Ibaan*8  Judgeship T 

Elon*s  Judgeship ie 

Abdon's  Judgeship $ 

Sixth  Senritode 46 

&anuoii*8  Judgeship A 

ElFs  Judgeship 4» 

Seventh  Servitude. M 

SamueTs  Judgeship IS 

SauTs  Reign m 

David's  Reign #j 

8oknnoo*8  firat  yean 3 

Total 6i 


Two  independent  large  numbers  seem  to  ooofinn  thii 
result.    One  is  in  PauPs  address  at  Antioch  of  Piaidia, 
where,  after  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  yean 
in  the  desert,  he  adds:  '*And  when  be  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  ^m 
Und  unto  them  by  lot.     And  after  that  he  gave  [unto 
them  ]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.    And  afterward  thev 
desired  a  king**  (Acts  xiii,  19, 20,  21).     This  interWl 
of  450  years  may  be  variously  explained — as  commeoc- 
ing  with  Othniers  deliverance  and  ending  with  Eli'i 
death,  a  period  which  the  numbers  of  the  earlier  booki 
of  the  Bible,  if  added  together,  make  442  years ;  or  as 
commencing  with  the  First  Servitude,  8  3rears  moce, 
whidi  would  be  exactly  450  years ;  or  with  Joshua's 
death,  which  would  raise  these  numbers  by  about  18 
years ;  or  again,  it  may  be  held  to  end  at  Seal's  aocea> 
sion,  which  woiUd  raise  the  numbers  given  respective- 
ly  by  about  82  years.     However  explained,  this  som 
of  450  years  supports  the  authority  of  the  detailed  nnia- 
bers  as  forming  an  essentially  correct  measure  of  the 
period ;  and  the  precise  coincidence  with  one  of  the 
foregoing  modes  of  computation  seems  to  sh6w  that  it 
was  that  which  Paul  adopted.     The  other  large  nniB> 
ber  occurs  in  Jephthah*s  message  to  the  king  of  the 
Children  of  Ammon,  where  the  period  duridg  which 
Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amorites  fVom  the  firet 
conquest  either  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  servitode 
from  which  they  were  about  to  be  fk«ed,  or  up  to  the 
very  time,  is  given  as  800  years  (Judg.  xi,  26).     The 
above  detailed  numbers,  including  the  nncertaln  p»> 
riods,  -Wbvld  make  these  intervals  respectively  844  and 
862  years.     Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an 
agreement,  although  not  positive,  since  the  meaning 
might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  vague  sum,  or 
about  800  years.    So  fiur  as  the  evidence  of  the  num- 
bers goes,  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  the  longer  inter* 
val,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  first  TeiD- 
pie,  in  preference  to  the  period  of  4^  or  440  years. 

The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has  been  held  bj 
some  to  sustain  a  different  conclusion.  These  lists^  as 
they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  continuous  generatioos, 
be  decidedly  in  ikvor  of  an  interval  of  about  300, 400, 
or  even  600  years,  some  being  much  shorter  than  oth- 
ers.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  con- 
sistency with  each  otiier  without  arbitrarily  altering 
some,  and  the  result,  with  those  who  have  followed 
them  as  the  safest  guides,  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
shortest  of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  800  years. 
The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  ison- 
sidered  as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconsistent 
with  that  of  480  or  440  years  than  with  the  rest 

The  statement  in  1  Kings  vi,  1,  is  accepted  by  HH- 
lel,  the  author  of  the  modem  Jewish  chronology,  who 
makes  the  480  years  one  of  the  elements  for  the  coi- 
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btiucUon  of  lib  Mmidttie  sra ;  by  Usher  abo,  by  Pe- 
tavins,  who,  howeTer,  dates  the  period  from  the  Eirode, 
and  by  many  others.  In  more  recent  times,  Hengsten- 
berg  (^Authentie  dei  Peniateueht,  ii,  28  sq.),  Hofmann 
(jn  the  Studim  «.  KriHien,  1888X  Thenins  (on  1  Kinffi 
vi,  1\  Tiele  {Ckronoi,  da  A.  T,\  Oehringer  (fiber  die 
biUitcke  jEre),  Niebnhr  (Geech.  A$wr$  n.  Bab,\  up- 
hold the  statement  as  historical.  Bat  though  this 
meaanre,  by  bridging  over  the  interval  fh>m  Moses  to 
Solomon,  enables  the  chronologist,  when  he  has  form- 
ed his  mundane  series  down  to  the  Exode,  to  assign 
the  year  omm  mimM  of  4  Solomon  and  so  of  1  David, 
or,  having  traced  the  reckoning  B.G.  up  to  1  Solomon, 
to  give  the  year  B.C.  of  the  Ezode,  the  whde  tract  of 
time  occupied  by  the  Judges  is  still  loose  at  either  end, 
and  needs  much  management  to  define  its  bearings. 
For  the  items  actually  enumerated,  being  (even  if  the 
entire  iO  years  of  Eli  and  the  20  years  of  tbe  Ark  at 
Kiijath-Jearim  be  included  in  the  890  of  the  Judges) 
47+880+48=480,  no  room  is  left  for  Joshua  and  t^e 
elders,  Samuel  and  SauL  Accordingly,  the  chronol- 
og^sts  who  accept  this  measure  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
violent  expedients— the  assumption  that  some  of  the 
seryitudes  were  contemporary,  and  others,  which  it  is 
dearly  impossible  to  exalt  aboye  the  rank  of  ingenious 
conjectures.  But  the  number  480  is,  in  fact,  open  to 
grave  suspicion.  The  Sept.  has  instead  of  it  440.  Jo- 
aephns  takes  no  notice  of  either,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions makes  the  interval  502,  612,  and  632  years;  the 
early  Christian  chronographeov  also  ignore  the  meas- 
ure—thus Theophil.  Antioch.  reckons  408  to  1  David ; 
Clem.  Alex,  to  1  Saul,  490;  Africanns,  677  years. 
Paul's  enumeration,  in  Acts  idii,  18-21,  also  proves  at 
least  this,  that  Jews  in  his  time  reckoned  the  intertral 
in  a  way  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
1  EangB  vi,  I.  He  gives  from  the  Exode  to  1  David 
40+450+40=580;  therefore  to  4  Solomon,  578  years. 
Paul's  term  of  450  years  is  evidently  the  interval  from 
tlie  First  Servitude  to  the  end  of  those  20  years  of  tbe 
Ark,  1  Sam.  vii,  2  (composed  of  890+40+20).  Clin- 
ton (Faati  HelL  i,  812)  dates  the  450  from  the  partis 
•tion  of  lands  (47th  after  Exode),  aemanes  20  years  for 
Joehna  and  the  elders,  and  another  term  of  12  years 
between  the  20  years  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  vii,  2)  and  the 
40  years  which  he  gives  entire  to  Saul,  thus  making 
the  sum  612  years.  It  remains  only  to  state  that  the 
text  in  1  Kings  vi,  1,  cannot  be  impugned  on  strict- 
ly critical  grounds,  excepting  the  various  reading  in 
the  Sept. ;  the  other  versions  and  the  Heb.  MSS.  are 
oniform  in  their  testimony :  that  date,  therefore,  must 
be  summarily  rejected  as  an  early  interpolation,  as  is 
done  by  most  modem  chronologers.  For  a  ftirther  ex- 
amination of  the  period  in  question,  see  Judges.  For 
tlie  valoo  of  Egyptian  dates  of  the  Exode,  see  below. 
(See  also  in  the  Siud.  u,  KrUiken,  1868,  iv.) 

4.  From  ike  FomdaOon  of  Solomon' e  Temple  to  its 
DeHruetioH, — ^We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  which 
the  differences  of  chronologers  are  no  longer  to  be 
measured  by  centuries,  but  by  tens  of  years  and  even 
single  years,  and  towards  the  dose  Of  which  almost  per- 
fSect  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  most  important  num- 
bers in  the  Bible  are  here  generally  stated  more  than 
onoe,  and  several  means  are  afforded  by  which  their 
accuracy  can  be  tested.  Tbe  principal  of  these  tests 
ue  the  statement  of  kings*  ages  at  their  accessions,  tbe 
double  dating  of  the  accessions  of  kings  of  Jndah  in  the 
leigns  of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  dou- 
ble reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is 
the  second,  which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevents  our  mak- 
ing any  very  serious  error  in  computing  its  length. 
The  notices  of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  contempo- 
nry  with  Hebrew  sovereigns  during  this  period,  are 
also  of  importance,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so,  when, 
ai  we  may  expect,  the  chronological  places  of  all  these 
coBtempoimries  are  more  nearly  determined.    All  rec- 


ords, therefore,  tending  to  fix  the  chiionologies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  in  these  times,  are 
of  great  value,  from  their  beuing  on  Hebrew  chronol- 
ogy. At  present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  from  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  In  the  Biblical  statements  the 
number  and  importance  of  inconsistencies  has  usually 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  disa- 
greements depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the 
mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's 
accession;  still  a  few  difficulties  cannot  be  resolved 
without  the-  supposition  that  numbers  have  been  alter- 
ed by  copyists.  Many  of  the  dates  are  reckoned  from 
a  joint  accession  of  several  of  the  kings  with  their  re- 
spective fitthers,  and  a  few  araeven  posthumous.  Two 
interregna  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  have  generally 
been  supposed,  and  none  others  are  necessary ;  name- 
ly, one  of  11  years,  between  Jeroboam  II  and  Zacha- 
riah,  and  the  other  of  8  years,  between  Pekah  and 
Hoshea.  The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  re- 
ceive some  support  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ho- 
sea  (x,  8,  7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  however,  may  only 
im]dy  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of  the 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy. 
The  following  table  exhibits  tbe  length  of  this  period 
as  thus  adjusted,  according  to  the  double  line  of  kings ; 
for  the  details  of  the  chronology,  see  Isbakl  (Kino« 
DOM  of)  ;  Judah  (Kingdom  of). 
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The  gross  sum  total  of  the  regnal  years  of  Judah,  to 
the  year  of  the  Assyrian  Captivity,  is  260,  as  the  num- 
bers stand  in  the  text ;  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  243 ;  but,  as 
they  may  be  corrected  by  synchronal  data,  only  257 
and  288  years  respectively.  This  deficit  of  19  years 
has  been  by  most  chronologists  taken  to  imply  that  the 
two  gaps  in  the  Israelite  succession,  which  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  synchronisms,  were  intervals  of  anar- 
chy, filled  up  (as  above)  by  interregna — one  of  11  years, 
between  tbe  death  of  Jeroboam  II,  in  27  Uzziah,  and 
the  accession  of  Zachariah,  in  88  Uzziah ;  the  other, 
of  8  years,  between  the  death  of  Pekah,  in  4  Ahaz,  and 
tbe  accession  of  Hoshea,  in  the  12th  of  the  same  reign. 
But  later  writers  prefer  to  liquidate  the  reckoning  by 
assuming  an  error  in  the  regnal  years  of  Jeroboam  II 
and  Pekah.     Thus  Ewald,  making  the  difference  21 
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years,  gives  these  Jdngs  53  and  29  yean  respectively, 
instead  of  41  and  20  {Qetch.  des  VoUu  Itr.  iU,  1,  p.  261- 
818) ;  Thenius  (dU  BB,  der  Kdmge^  p.  846),  by  a  more 
facile  emendation,  makes  the  nambers  51  and  80  (M3 
for  Mia,  and  b  for  3) ;  J.  ▼.  Qompach  {ZeUr.  derBab,  u. 
Astyr,),  though  redacing  the  total  amoont  to  241  years, 
gives  Pekah  29  years  and  retains  the  41  of  Jeroboam ; 
Lepsius  {Chronol.  der  jEg.)  makes  the  reigns  52  and 
80 ;  and  Bunsen  {jEgypUm  Stelle,  b.  iv,  p.  381, 895, 402) 
makes  Jeroboam  reign  61  years,  and  retains  for  Pekah 
his  20  years.  Movers  (die  Phdnitier,  ii,  1,  158),  by  a 
peculiar  method  of  treatment,  reduces  the  reigns  of  Is- 
rael to  238  years,  and  brings  the  reigns  of  Judah  into 
conformity  with  tliis  smn  by  making  Jehoram  co-re- 
g^nt  with  Jehoshaphat  4  years,  Uzziah  with  Amaziah 
12,  and  Jotham  with  Uzziah  11  years.  How  arbitra- 
ry, and  therefore  unjostifiable,  such  redaction  \)f  num- 
bers  b,  must  be  evident  to  every  critical  eye.  The 
supposition  of  co-regendes  is  only  allowable  in  order 
to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  some  of  the 
kings'  years,  but  in  no  case  are  they  suflbred  to  dis- 
turb the  length  of  reigns,  as  given  in  the  text  See 
each  name  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this  Cyclope- 
dia.    (See  Wolff,  in  the  Thed.  Stud,  u,  KriU  1858,  iv). 

t>.  From  the  Destrwlion  of  Solomon*  s  Temple  to  the  Re- 
turn from  Babylon,— ThB  determination  of  the  length 
of  tliis  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Palestine.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (Ezra  i,  1),  which, 
if  it  date  from  his  conquest  of  Babylon  (q.  v.),  as  de- 
termined by  Ptolemy's  Canon,  would  be  B.C.  588 ;  but 
the  decree  in  question  appears  to  date  from  his  person- 
al supersedure  of  "  Darius  the  Mede"  (q.  v.)  at  Baby- 
lon, B.C.  536,  where  the  edict  was  evidently  issued. 
See  Ctbus.  Others  date  the  decree  from,  the  earlier 
point,  and  suppose  that  so  great  a  migration  must  have 
occupied  much  time ;  they  therefore  allow  two  years 
as  not  too  long  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree. 

Another  method  of  arriving  at  the  time  in  question 
is  by  means  of  fixing  the  termination  of  the  so-called 
*  *  70  years'  captivity. "  Two  numbers,  held  by  some  to 
be  identical,  must  here  be  considered.  One  is  the  pe- 
riod of  70  years,  during  which  the  tyranny  of  Babylon 
over  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  was  to  last, 
prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv),  and  the  other,  the  70 
years  of  the  city's  overthrow  and  utter  depopulation 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ;  Dan .  ix,  2).  The  commencement 
of  the  former  period  b  plainly  the  Ist  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (as  viceroy),  and  4th  (according  to  Dan.  i, 
1,  the  8d  complete)  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv,  1), 
B.C.  606,  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of  Babylon  be- 
gan (xlvi^2),  and-the  mberies  of  Jerusalem  (xxv,  22); 
and  its  conclusion  will  be  the  &11  of  Babylon  (ver.  26). 
The  famous  70  years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  be  the 
same  period  as  thb,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the 
return  of  the  captives  (Jer.  xxix,  10).  The  eecond  pe- 
riod of  70  years  dates  i¥om  the  burning  of  the  Temple, 
late  in  B.C.  588  (Ezek.  xl,  1),  and  terminates  with  its 
complete  reconstruction,  some  time  in  B.C.  517  (Ezra 
vi,  15).  The  two  passages  in  Zechariah,  which  speak  of 
such  an  interval  as  one  of  desolation  (i,  12),  and  during 
which  fasts  connected  with  the  captivity  had  been  kept 
(vii.  5),  are  quite  reconcilable  with  thb  explanation. 
These  two  passages  are  of  the  2d  and  4th  years  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  in  whose  6th  year  the  Temple  was  fin- 
bhed. 

The  detaib  of  this  period  are  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing Babylonian  reigns,  from  profane  sources : 

«  ^     ,  Y««i8.       Ymts. 

NebnchadncEzar  (vlceroyshlp) 18 

Nebnchadnezmr  (raddae) 86  ....  27 

"Evil-Merodftch" 2....    9 

Nerikoliuisar 4....    4 

*^  Belshazzar,**  vice  Nabonned IT 17 

Capture  cf  Rahylon cT 

^^  Darius  the  Mode,'*  or  Cyazares S 2 

Cyrus's  2>e<;rfe 70 


Cynw  (reiidne) 6 

^^  Ahaauerua,"  or  Cambyms 8 

^  Anaxerzet,'*  or  9monUa 0 

^^ Darina,*'  L e.  Hystaspis  (beginning) ...    5 

TempU  rebuOt .' "to 

6.  From  thb  point  downward,  the  cofaicideiice  with 
(Grecian  and  R<nnan  annals  becomes  so  deftr,  to  the 
junction  with  the  Christian  sbia,  that  th«i«  can  be  00 
doubt  respecting  the  chronology  aa  a  whole.  The  pro- 
phetic period  of  Daniel's  "  Seventy  Weeks"  (q.  v.)  cot- 
ers  this  period,  and  accurately  sketdies  the  ontKiie  of 
Jewish  history.  The  detaib  will  be  oooaider«d  nndsr 
the  special  heads  to  which  they  belong,  e.  g.  D^axiEL; 
EzBA;  Nbhemiak;  ^ccabkbs;  Jesus;  Acts,  ete. 
III.  Bynckrommu  with  Profane  AnmaU.'-TlMie  an 
a  number  of  leading  dates  which  may  be  regarded  m 
more  or  less  settled  by  a  comparison*  of  the  fbr«gang 
Biblical  statements  with  those  found  in  i*lawrlfiil^  Ja- 
dsao-ecdesiastical,  and  monunental  history. 
,  1.  The  Delvffe.^The  Flood,  acooiding  to  the  forego- 
ing  adjustments,  would  end  near  the  dose  of  &C. 

2515,  and  would  have  begun  near  tlie  dose  of  B.C. 

2516.  It  b  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the  Noaebun 
colonbts  to  have  begun  to  spread  not  long  after  the 
Flood ;  scriptural  intimations,  aa  commonly  interpret- 
ed, assign  their  dissemination  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  after  that  event.     If  the  DiTiaien  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dbpervloo  (q. 
v.)  after  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  this  sap- 
posed  interval  would  not  necessarily  hare  to  be  length- 
ened, for  the  text  of  the  account  of  tlie  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Koah^a  de- 
scendants were  concerned  in  it,  and  theiafoie  sonw 
may  have  previously  taken  their  depaiture  ttom  the 
primeval  settlement     See  Pelbo.     The  chimiologT 
of  Egypt,  derived  from  the  monuments  and  Manetiw,  is 
held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  its  first 
kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consist- 
ent with  thb  scheme  of  approximative  Biblical  datca: 
but  other  and  more  careful  authors  greatly  reduce  these 
computations  (see  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann,  jEyspHtehe  a.  /jr. 
Zeiirechmmff,  Ndrdl.  1847,  8vo).     The  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  liare  not  been  proved,  on  aatisfactoiy 
grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so  remote  a  time  as 
the  Egyptians ;  but  the  evidence  of  their  monuments, 
and  the  ft-agments  of  their  hbtoiy  preserved  by  aadcot 
writers,  as  hi  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  cannot  well  be 
recondled  with  the  short  interval  preferred  by  Usher. 
The  most  cautious  calculations,  based  upon  indepead- 
ent  historical  evidence,  points  to  no  earlier  period  *>>*w 
the  middle  of  the  25th  centuiy  B.C.  as  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of 
Egypt  reaches  to  about  thb  period  (Osbum,  Monmmm 
tai  Hia.  of  Egypt,  p.  684,  concludes  that  Menee  found- 
ed  the  Egyptian  empire  at  Memphb  in  B.C.  2429), 
while  that  of  Babylon  and  other  states  does  not  great^ 
ly  fall  short  of  the  same  antiquity,  although  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  was  much  hiter  (Layard,£a£^bii  emd  Nin- 
eveh, p.  531,  dates,  according  to  the  latest  oondusieas 
from  the  inscriptions,  the  reign  of  the  first  Khievile 
king,  Derceto,  fh)m  B.C.  1250).     See  Noah. 

2.  The  Exodus,— ArgmDentB  founded  00  indepoid. 
ent  evidence  afford  collateral  means  of  dedding  which 
b  the  most  probable  computation  fh>m  Biblical  eri- 
denoe  of  the  date  of  this  event.  A  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  a  kte 
writer  (Poole,  Horn  jEgyptiaca,  p.  217)  to  the  follow- 
ing result :  The  civil  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  was  the  new-moon  nearest  to  the  autunmal  equi- 
nox ;  and  at  the  approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  ob- 
tained by  the  reckoning  given  above,  we  find  that  the 
Egyptian  vague  year  commenced  at  or  about  that 
point  of  time.  Thb  approximative  date,  therefore, 
falb  about  the  time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the 
Hebrew  year,  as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox, 
nearly  or  exactiy  coincided  in  their  commencements. 
It  may  reasonably  be  suppoeed  that  the  Israelites  in 
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the  time  of  ibe  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vagne 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which,  in- 
deed, IS  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  had  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  no  very 
private  manner  adopted  Egyptian  religions  customs 
(Joeh.  xxiy,  14 ;  Ezek.  xx,  7, 8),  the  celebrations  pre- 
scribed by  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  fsstiyals  of  the  Law  rendered  a 
year  virtually  tropical  necetoary,  of  the  kind  either  re- 
stored or  insUtated  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Mo- 
see.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corresponded 
to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague  year  com- 
mencing about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  computation  that  a  full  moon  Ml  on 
tlie  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on  Thursday,  April  21st, 
in  the  year  B.C.  1652.  A  fall  moon  f  ould  not  fidl  on 
the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval 
than  25  years  before  or  alter  this  date,  while  the  triple 
coincidence  of  the  new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autum- 
nal equinox  could  not  recur  in  less  than  1500  vague 
years  {JSkcydopacL  Brit,,  8th.  ed.,  s.  v.  Egypt,  p.  458). 
The  date  thus  obtained  is  but  four  years  earlier  than 
Hales*s,  and  the  interval  trom  it  to  that  of  the  Found- 
ation of  Solomon's  Temple,  B.C.  1010,  would  be  642 
years,  or  only  six  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  firom  the  numerical  statements  in  the  Bible. 
This  coincidence  is  at  least  remarkable,  although  the 
want  of  exact  correspondence  in  the  dates  detracts 
considerably  firom  the  force  of  the  argument  based 
npon  this  comparison.    See  Exodb. 

Setting  aside  Usher's  preference  for  the  480  years  of 
1  Kings  vi,  1,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  longer  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in  sup- 
port of  the  Rabbinical  date  (see  Bunsen,  Bibelwerky  i,  p. 
ccxi,ccxili,ccxxiiisq.;  Le^xa,  Chronol.  der  jt^fypteTf 
i,  814  sq.).     The  reckoning  by  the  genealogies,  upon 
which  this  date  rests,  we  have  already  shown  to  be  un- 
safe.    Several  points  of  historical  evidence  are,  how- 
ever, brought  forward  by  these  writers  as  leading  to 
or  4»nfirming  this  date.     Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  supposed  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Ma- 
netho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  placing  the  event  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Rabbinical  date.    This 
narrative,  however,  is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
(Apion,  i,  14 ;  also  26,  etc.),  who  has  preserved  it  to  us, 
wholly  devoid  of  authori^,  being,  according  to  Mane- 
tbo's  own  showing,  a  record  of  uncertain  antiquity, 
and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian annals.     An  indication  of  date  has  also  been  sup- 
posed in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  treas- 
nre^ities  built  for  Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during 
the  oppression  was  Raamses  (Exod.  i,  11),  probably 
the  same  place  as  the  Rameses  elsewhere  mentioned, 
the  chief  town  of  a  tract  so  called.    See  Rameses. 
This  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known 
kings  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme 
the  Exodus  would  be  referred.     If  the  story  give^  by 
Uanetbo  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  the  great  op- 
pressor would  have  been  Rameses  II,  second  king  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to 
the  14th  and  18th  centuries  B.C.     It  is  farther  urged 
that  the  first  king  Rameses  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  Bfanetho's  lists  is  the  grandfather  of  this 
kmg,  Rameaes  I,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
IStfa  dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  utmost  about  60  years 
before  his  grandson.     It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  there  is  great  reason  fbr  taking  the  lower  dates 
of  both  kings,  which  would  make  the  reign  of  the  sec- 
ond after  the  Babbhiical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that 
in  this  case  both  Manetho's  statement  must  be  of 
course  set  aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of 
this  king*s  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive must  be  transposed,  that  the  building  of  Raamses 
II.— U 


should  not  fall  before  the  accession  of  Rameses  I.  The 
argument  that  there  was  no  king  Rameses  before  Ra- 
meses I  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative  one,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  names  of  very  many  kings  of  Effypt, 
particularly  those  of  the  period  to  which  we  assign  the 
Exodus,  are  wanting.  It  loses  almost  all  its  force 
when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aahmes,  Amosis,  the  head 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  17th 
and  16th  centuries  B.C.,  bore  the  name  of  Rameses, 
which  name,  fh>m  its  meaning  (son  ofBa,  or  the  sun, 
the  god  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of 
Egypt),  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  uncom- 
mon one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have  been 
named  firom  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  £,^ypt 
presents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  the- 
ory together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  difficulties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  hbtorical  character  of  that 
narrative ;  if  so,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  found  an  ar- 
gument upon  a  minute  point,  the  occurrence  of  a  sin- 
gle name.  The  historical  difficulties  on  the  Hebrew 
side,  in  the  period  after  the  Exodus,  are  on  this  view 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen  to  antedate 
Moses's  war  b^ond  Jordan,  and  to  compress  Joshua's 
rule  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  {Bibelwert,  p. 
ccxxviii  sq.),  and  so,  we  venture  to  tbinlt,  to  forfeit  his 
right  to  reason  on  the  details  of  the  narrative  relating 
to  the  earlier  period.  This  compression  arises  firom 
the  want  of  space  fbr  the  Judges.  The  chronology  of 
events  so  obtained  is  also  open  to  the  objection  brought 
against  the  longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in 
the  East  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Rameses  III  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by 
the  Hebrews  (see  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  paper 
in  Wilkinson's  Ane,  Egypt,  i,  77-81).  There  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  definite  statements  of  the  Hebrew  records  in 
favor  of  the  yet  crude  and  conflicting  constructions  of 
synchronal  dates  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
Kenrick's  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  vol.  ii).  See 
Egypt. 

&  Rehoboam  and  Shishak,-— The  Biblical  evidence 
for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows:  Rehoboam  came 
to  the  throne  in  B.C.  978.  The  invasion  of  Shishak 
took  place  in  his  fifth  year,  or  B.C.  969.  Shishak  was 
already  on  the  throne  when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  40).  This  event  happened  dur- 
ing the  building  of  Millo,  etc,  when  Jeroboam  was 
head  of  the  workmen  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  Kings 
xi,  27).  The  buflding  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the 
breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building 
of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  was  con- 
structed about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the 
completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  24th  year  (1  Kings 
vi,  1,  87,  88 ;  vii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1,  where  8+20=10 
+18).  This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences 
of  that  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended  build- 
ing his  own  house,  and  the  Temple,  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  about  (1  Kings  iii,  1),  and  Millo  was 
built  after  the  removal  of  the  queen  (ix,  24) ;  there- 
fore, as  Jeroboam  was  concerned  in  this  building  of 
Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  '*at 
that  time"  (xi^  29)  by  Ahijah,  and  in  consequence  had 
to  flee  from  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  throne  at  most  21  or  22  years  (40—28  [or 
24]  +4)  before  his  expedition  against  Rehoboam.  An 
inscription  at  the  quarries  of  Silsilis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
records  the  cutting  of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  She- 
shonk  I,  or  Shishak,  for  constructions  in  the  chief 
temple  of  Thebes,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his 
conquest  of  Judah  (Champollion,  Lettres,  p.  190, 191). 
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On  these  grotinds  we  may  place  the  accession  of 
Shbhak  at  B.C.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's 
lists,  compared  with  the  monnmeDts,  would  place  this 
event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  for  they  do  not 
allow  ns  to  pat  it  much  before  or  after  B.C.  1000,  an 
approach  to  correctness  which  at  this  period  is  very 
valuable.     See  Shishak. 

4.  Jotiah  and  Pharaoh  JVecAo.— The  death  of  Joeiah 
can  be  clearly  shown  on  Biblical  evidence  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  2l8t  year  before  that  in  which  the 
Temple  was  destroyed— that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year 
ftxmi  the  spring  of  B.C.  609  to  the  spring  of  608. 
Necho's  first  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis  tablets  to 
have  been  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  either  Janoaiy, 
B.C.  609-8,  or  probably  B.C.  610-09.  The  expedition 
in  opposing  which  Jo^ah  fell  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29)  can- 
not reasonably  be  dated  earlier  than  Necho's  second 
year,  B.C.  609-8  or  608-7.    See  Nbgho. 

6.  JehoiaJdm  and  Nebuchadneuar, — In  Jer.  xxv,  1. 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  coincides,  wholly  or 
in  part,  with  4  Jehoiakim ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  12,  the  ep- 
och of  Jeconiah's  captivity  and  of  Zedekiah^s  reign 
lies  in  8  Kebachadnezzar ;  ibid,  zxv,  8,  the  11th  of 
Zedekiah,  the  5th  month,  10th  day,  lies  in  19  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  Jer.  lii,  81,  the  87th  of  Jeconiah, 
12th  month,  25th  day,  lies  **  in  the  year  that  Evil- 
merodach  began  to  reign.**  From  these  synchron- 
isms it  follows  demonstrably  that,  in  this  reckoning, 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  45  years  of  reign,  two  years  more 
than  are  assigned  to  him  in  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
where  his  reign  of  48  years  begins  J£.  Nab.  144= B.C. 
604 ;  consequently,  that  his  reign  in  the  Jewish  reck- 
oning bears  date  from  the  year  B.C.  606  (Browne, 
Ordo  Seed,  §  151-171,  488).  Hence  it  results  that  the 
jrear  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  destruction  of  the 
Temple  is  B.C.  588.  Those  chronologists  who,  not 
having  carefully  enough  collated  and  dbcussed  the 
testimonies,  accept  unquestioned  the  year  B.C.  604  as 
(hat  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  coincides  with 
4  Jehoiakim,  place  the  catastrophe  two  years  later,  B. 
C.  586.  With  this  latitude  fbr  diffarence  of  views,  the 
synchronism  1  Nebuchadnezzar =4  Jehoiakim  =  B.C. 
606  or  604,  has  long  been  generally  taken  by  chronol- 
ogists as  the  connecting  link  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane annals,  the  termiMU  a  quo  of  the  ascending  reck- 
oning.   See  Nebuchadnezzar. 

6.  ffetekiah's  Synchronitmi. — In  2  Kings  xviii,  18 ; 
six,  9,  it  appears  that  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  were  both  contem- 
porary with  Hezekiah,  and  at  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign.  Now,  in  the  recently-^^covered  Armenian  ver- 
sion of  Eusebias*8  Ckronich^  we  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Berosus  (quoted  from  Polyhistor)  that  from 
Sennacherib  to  Nebuchadnezzar  were  88  years  (the 
names  and  numbers  are  given,  and  agree  with  the 
expressed  sum) ;  this  account  places  the  accession  of 
Sennacherib  at  B.C.  692,  which  is  20  years  later  than 
the  lowest  date  that  the  Biblical  numbers  will  allow 
for  14  Hezekiah.  Accordingly,  Niebuhr  (KL  hittor  u, 
phild.  Schri/ten^  i,  209)  proposed  to  strike  out  that 
number  of  years  fh>m  the  55  assigned  to  Manasseh ; 
then  the  interval  to  4  Jehoiakim  =1  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  be  15+85+2-1-81+8=86.  Since  Niebuhr*s 
time  an  important  Assyrian  monument  of  the  time  of 
Sennacherib,  interpreted  by  Rawlinson  and  Hincks, 
informs  us  that  the  invasion  of  Judaea,  which  in  the 
book  of  Kings  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  14th  of  Hez- 
ekiah, took  place  in  Sennacherib's  third  year.  Hence 
the  interval  to  4  Jehoiakim  becomes  86  years.  Of  it- 
self this  does  not  prove  much,  and  Ewald,  iii,  864 ; 
Thenius,  p.  410 ;  Bunsen,  iv,  898,  retain  the  Biblical 
number,  which  also  the  younger  Niebuhr  {Gesdi.  At- 
sitrs  u.  Babeltf  p.  99-105)  learnedly  upholds  against  his 
Other's  objections.  With  the  assistance,  too,  of  the 
Canon,  and  of  the  extract  from  Abydenus's  account 
of  the  same  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  bring  the  state- 
ments of  Berosus  into  conformity  with  the  Biblical 


numbers,  as  by  Browne  (Ordo  Stddorwn,  §  489  sq.> 
Brandis  (Rentm  Attyriarttm  tempora  emeniata^  p.  49 
sq. ;  retracted,  however,  in  his  later  work,  27e6er  dm 
hut,  Gewmn  am  der  Entziff,  der  Auyr.  Jntckr.  p. 46, 
78),  and  in  the  work  just  dted  of  the  younger  Nie- 
buhr. On  the  other  hand,  Lepdus  {K^tdgt-Bmck  da- 
uEgypier),  Movers  (die  Phbmeier,  ii,  1,  152  eq.  [whoee 
arguments  A.  ▼.  Gutschmid,  Rhan,  Mm.,  1857,  tfamki 
unanswerable]),  Scheuchzer  (Phul  n.  Nabotuutary,  aad 
J.  V.  Gumpach  (Abriss  der  bab,-<uijfr.  Geteh,  p.  98  sq.) 
contend  for  the  reduced  numbers.     See  Tirhakah. 

The  Tnrhakah  in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Tkrkos. 
Tarakos  of  Manetho's  25th  dynasty,  in  which,  acccntl- 
ing  to  the  uncorrected  numbers,  his  reign  begins  17D) 
(AfHcanus),  183  or  188  (Euseb.  in  Gr.),  185, 197,  or  1S3 
(Euseb.  Armen.)  before  Csmbyses,  B.C.  525 ;  the  ex- 
tremes, therefore,  are  B.C.  695  and  718  for  Ids  epoch. 
But  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  lists  for  the  time  cf 
this  king  Tahatiea,  The  chronology  of  the  26tfa  dj- 
nasty  had  already  been  partially  cleared  up  by  ftioer- 
ary  inscriptions  (now  in  the  museums  of  Florence  aad 
Leyden),  which,  by  recording  that  the  deceased,  bom 
on  a  given  day,  month,  and  year  of  Neko  II,  lived  so 
many  years,  months,  and  days,  and  died  in  a  givea 
year,  month,  and  day  of  Amosis,  enabled  ns  to  mess- 
ure  tiie  precise  nnmbier  of  3rear8  (41)flrom  the  epoch  d 
the  one  king  to  the  epoch  of  the  other  (B5ckh,  Manetha, 
p.  729  sq.) ;  and  now  it  is  placed  beyond  ftuther  que^ 
tion  by  Mariette*s  discovery  of  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions, in  each  of  which  the  birth,  death,  day  of  fimersl, 
and  age  of  an  Apis  are  recorded  in  just  the  same  wsj 
(see  Mariette's  own  account,  Beneetgnemeiit  gwr  kt  Si 
Api8j  trouvk  dam  lee  softierrains  du  8hrq>ktm — BtA' 
tin  ArchM,  de  PAthin.  Franfoit,  Oct.,  1855;  and  the 
selection  fh>m  these  by  Lepsius,  On  the  22</  Dynattjf, 
translated  by  W.  Bell,  1858).  There  remains  only  a 
slight  doubt  as  to  the  epoch  of  Cambyses;  whether  with 
the  canon  this  is  to  be  referred  to  B.C.  525  (the  usual 
date),  or  with  De  Boug6  to  527,  for  which  Von  Gns- 
pach  also  contends,  or  528,  with  Dr.  Hincks  (Om  AeAgt 
of  the  26M  Dynasty),  or  even  529  (Bdckh,  Mameiio,  p. 
I  739  sq.).  The  main  result  is,  that  Psametik  I  began 
<  to  reign  138  years  before  the  epoch  of  Cambyses,  tbere- 
j  fore  B.  C.  668  (or  at  most  three  years  earlier).  Now  Ma- 
I  riette  (No.  2037)  records  that  an  Apis  bom  26  Taharka, 
I  died  20  Psametik  1, 12th  month,  20th  day;  its  age  is 
!  not  given.  As  the  Apis  was  not  usually  allowed  to 
I  live  more  than  25  years,  though  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions record  an  age  of  26  years,  on  this,  as  an  extreme 
supposition,  the  interval  fivm  1  Tahaiica  to  1  Psametik 
I  will  be  at  most  81  years,  and  the  highest  possible  epoch 
'.  for  Tirhakah  (B.C.  697).  This  result,  m  itself;  b  not 
,  necessarily  opposed  to  the  Biblical  date  for  14  Heze- 
kiah; for  in  the  narrative  itself,  whQe  a  "Phsiaoh. 
king  of  Egypt,"  is  mentioned,  xviii,  21,  this  Tirhakah 
is  styled  **king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  he  seems  to  appesr 
on  the  scene  as  an  unexpected  enemy  of  Sennacherib 
(Niebuhr,  vt  tup,  p.  72  sq.  178,  458).  He  may  hare 
reigned  in  Ethiopia  long  before  he  became  king  of 
Egypt ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  this 
originally  Ethiopian  dynasty  was  contemporaneous  ia 
its  lower  part  with  the  26th,  a  Saite  dynasty  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  probably  in  its  upper  part  with  the  preced- 
ing Sdte  dynasty,  as  Lepsius  makes  it.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty, however,  consists  in  this,  that  the  '*  So  (K'^O), 
king  of  Egypt,"  whose  alliance  against  Assyria  was 
sought  by  Hoshea  in  his  5th  or  6th  year  (2  Kings  xrii^ 
4),  can  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  two  predecessorB  of 
Tirhakah,  Sebek  I  or  II,  to  the  first  of  whom  Ifanetbo 
gives  8  (v.  r.  12),  to  the  other  14  years  of  reign.  Thus, 
at  the  earliest,  the  former  would  begin  to  reign  B.C.  7SS, 
which  is  at  least  one  year  too  low  for  the  Biblical  date. 
As  a  conjectural  remedy  fbr  this  **  desperate  state  of 
things,"  Yon  Niebuhr,  p.  459,  suggests  that  the  50 yean 
of  the  25th  dynasty  were  possibly  not  continuous ;  fill- 
ing this,  either  an  error  must  be  asQumed  in  the  canon 
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somewhere  between  its  28th  and  its  128d  year,  both  of 
which  are  astronomicallj  attested,  or  else  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  most  be  reduced.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
beat  to  wait  for  Airthar  light  firom  the  monuments.  At 
present  these  attest  the  12th  year  of  Seliek  II,  but  give 
no  dates  of  his  predecessor;  the  genealogical  connec- 
tion of  the  two  and  of  Taharka  is  unknown ;  of  Boc- 
choris,  the  only  occupant  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  no 
monument  has  been  discovered,  and  but  scanty  and 
precarious  traces  of  the  Tanite  kings  of  the  28d  dynasty, 
the  last  of  whom,  Zet,  may  even  be  the  Sethos  whom 
Herodotus,  ii,  141,  makes  the  hero  of  the  miraculous 
defiuit  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Indeed,  Isa.  xix,  2 ; 
xzx,  4,  both  seem  to  imply  that  Zoan  (Tanis)  was 
at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Here  is  ample  scope  for  conjecture,  and  also 
for  discoveries,  which  may  supersede  all  necessity  for 
conjecture.    See  So. 

The  mention  of  **  Merodach-Baladan,  son  olf  Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,"  apparently  in  or  not  long  af- 
ter 14  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  12),  forms  yet  another 
synchronism  in  this  reign.  For  Sennacherib's  in- 
scription records  his  defeat  of  this  Babylonian  king 
in  his  first  year;  a  Marudakh-Baldan  appears  in 
Polyhistor's  extract  from  Berosus  as  king  in  Babylon 
early  in  Sennacherib's  reign,  but  with  circnmstancee 
which  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  the 
identity  of  the  three  persons  with  each  other,  and  with 
either  the  Mardok  Empad,  who  in  the  Canon  reigns  in 
Babylon  from  721  to  709,  or  the  Mesesi  Mordak  of  the 
same  document,  from  692  to  688.  See  Mbrodach- 
Baladaiv.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Hincks  (Trant,  of  Royal  frith  Academy^  vol.  xxii, 
364),  retaining  the  55  years  of  Manasseh,  proposes  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  placing  Sennacherib's  invasion 
€>t  Judsa  in  Hexekiah's  25th  instead  of  his  14th  year, 
at  the  date  701  B.C< ;  Hezekiah's  illness  remams  at 
its  earlier  date.  Bnnsen,  tacitly  adopting  this  con- 
struction, makes  8  Sennacherib  fUl  in  24  Hezekiah, 
and  imagines  that  the  invasion  which  terminated  dis- 
astrously to  the  Assyrian  king  was  a  second,  in  Heze- 
kiah's ^th  year,  on  which  latter  occasion  it  was  that 
Tirhakah  came  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  (^^.  8t,  b. 
IT,  p.  505).  Retaining  for  this  Egyptian  king  an  ep- 
och B.C.  712,  which  is  plainly  disproved  by  the  Apb 
inscriptions  (see  above),  he  makes  it  possible  for  So= 
Sevek  II  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hoshea.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  received  chronology  of  Heze- 
kiah's reign  is  beset  witii  difficulties  on  the  side  both 
of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  from  nei- 
ther have  we  as  yet  an  the  facts  we  need,  and  the 
fhller  and  clearer  information  which  is  confldentiy  ex- 
pected from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  particular, 
win  probably  make  much  bright  that  is  now  dark. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  indeed  regards  it  as  "now  genera 
aUy  admitted  that  there  were  two  invasions  of  Pales- 
tine during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  the  first  in  B.C. 
701,  when  Sennacherib  overran  the  country  and  ex- 
acted a  heavy  tribute,  as  stated  in  the  inscriptions  and 
2  Kings  xviH,  13-16,  and  the  second  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  later,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Assyrians"  {London  AthencBum,  August  22, 1868, 
p.  247  5).  But  the  learned  antiqui^ian  has  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  same  inscriptions  do  not  speak  of  two 
invaaionfl,  and  the  Bible  expressly  identifies  those  here 
assumed  as  distinct  Indeed,  the  paper  in  which  this 
and  other  wholesale  changes  of  the  Biblical  numbers 
are  advocated  contains  in  itself  abundant  evidence  of 
the  precarious  elements  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  reconstructed  Assyrian  chronology,  as  drawn 
from  the  monuments,  is  based ;  and  we  feel  only  the 
more  coiifirmed  by  its  perusal  in  the  belief  that  we 
cannot  safely  correct  the  definite  and  consecutive  dates 
of  the  BibUcal  accounts  by  me«ns  of  such  vague  and 
incoherent  data.  At  least  the  attempt  is  yet  evident- 
ly premature,  and  we  are  justified,  by  the  changes 
which  these  decipherers  and  collators  of  the  cuneiform 


legends  are  constancy  obliged  to  make  in  their  own 
computed  results,  in  waiting  until  they  have  arrived 
at  some  settied  and  consistent  chronology  before  we 
adopt  it  as  the  basis  for  rectifying  the  established  points 
of  Scriptural  history.     See  Semmacherib. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  a  passage  of 
Demetrius  Judaeus  has  been  deemed  important  (Von 
Gumpach,  ui  wp.  p.  90, 180).  He  seems  to  have  put 
forth  a  chronological  account  of  the  BibUcal  history, 
from  which  Eusebius,  Prtep.  Ev.  ix,  21,  29,  g^ves — 
quoting  it  from  Polyhistor — what  relates  to  the  pa- 
triarchs and  Moses;  another  passage,  preserved  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  §  141,  is  a  summary  of  the  pe- 
riod elapsed  from  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to 
his  own  times.  Its  substance  is  as  foUows :  From  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion  of  Judah  to  the  last  deportation 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  128  years  6 
months ;  fitmi  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  Ptol- 
emy IT  (Pldlopator),  478  years  9  months  (so  we  must 
read  for  578) ;  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  deportation  from 
Jerusalem,  888  years  3  months.  As  the  epoch  of  Ptol- 
emy IV  hi  the  Canon  is  B.C.  222  (24th  October),  this 
gives  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  **  last  deportation"  B.C.  560 
(July) ;  for  Sennacherib's  invasion,  B.C.  688  (Jan.) ; 
and  for  the  captivity  of  Samaria,  B.C.  695  (Jan.).  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  set  aside  the  Astronomical 
Canon,  at  least  its  dates  for  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Evil- 
merodach,  the  captivity  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  wheth- 
er it  be  that  in  his  19th  year  (Uth  Zedekiah),  or  **the 
last,"  in  his  28d  year,  Jer.  lii,  80,  cannot  faU  so  low  as 
B.C.  560.  That  the  final  deportation  is  meant  is  plain 
frt>m  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  sum  witii  the  Bib- 
lical items — Hezekish,  15 ;  Manasseh,  55 ;  Amon,  2 ; 
Josiah,  81;  Jehoiakim,  8;  Nebuchadnezzar,  22=128 
years.  The  6  months  over  are  perhaps  derived  fi^>m 
the  3  of  Jehoahaz  and  8  of  Jeconiah.  M.  v.  Niebuhr, 
fU  sup,  p.  102  sq.,  sets  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty ; 
but  tiie  whole  matter  may  easUy  be  explained  by  an 
error  in  the  ordinal  of  the  Ptolemy  referred  to.  Set 
the  goal  at  Ptolemy  III  (Energete8)=B.C.  247,  Oct ; 
then  we  have  for  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
720  (Jan.) ;  for  Sennacherib  in  Jndsa,  718  (Jan.) ;  for 
the  deportation  in  28  Nebuchadnezzar,  585  (July) ; 
and  consequenUy  589  for  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple— very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  date  for  the 
last,  assigned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  588, 
Strom,  i,  §  127.  In  fact,  the  chronological  statements 
in  this  portion  of  the  StromcUa  swarm  with  numerical 
errors,  and  a  careless  scribe  might  easQy  misread  TE- 
TAPTOY  for  TOTTPITOY.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Demetrius  or  any  oth- 
er Jew,  of  his  or  later  times,  can  be  competent  to  rule 
a  question  of  this  kind  for  us.  He  may  have  been,  as 
M.  V.  Niebuhr  thinks,  '*  a  sensible  writer"  (though  oth- 
ers,  judging  ftt>m  the  fhtgments  preserved  by  Eusebi- 
us, may  fairly  think  otherwise) ;  that  **  he  may  have 
handed  down  good  materiak"  is  just  possible ;  the  prob- 
abnity  Is  that  he  gives  us  the  results  of  his  own  inqui- 
ries, confined  to  the  text  of  the  sacred  books,  except 
that  he  gathered  from  the  Astronomical  Canon  the  year 
corresponding  to  23  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  last  recorded 
in  the  sacred  books.     See  Hezekiah. 

7.  An  argument  tending  to  lower  tiie  whole  time  of 
the  kings,  and  the  date  of  the  buflding  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  has  been  deduced  ftxmi  some  ancient  data  of 
Tyrian  chronology.  Josephus  (c.  Ap,  i,  17)  announces 
that  the  buUdhig  of  the  Temple  lies  148  years  8  months 
before  the  founding  of  Carthage ;  he  gives  this  on  the 
authority  of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  meaning  his  own 
summation  of  that  author's  enumeration  of  reigns  pro- 
fessedly copied  fh>m  pubtic  monuments.  In  proo^  he 
quotes  the  regnal  numbers  of  the  kings  from  Hirom, 
the  friend  of  Solomon,  to  Pygmalion  inclusive,  eleven 
in  aU,  making  a  sum  (not  however  expressed)  of  177 
years  8  months.  He  adds,  from  his  author,  *'It  was 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Pygmalion  that  Elisa  fled  from 
T^  and  founded  Carthage  hi  Libya;"  and^hm 
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JUmje/^  "The  sum  of  yean  from  the  reign  (epoch)  of 
Hirom  to  the  founding  of  Oarfhage  is  155  yean  8 
months ;  and  since  it  was  in  12  Hirom  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  built,  the  time  from  thence  to  the  founding  of 
Carthage  is  148  years  8  months."  (The  interval,  as 
the  numben  stand  in  the  text,  is,  in  fact,  177  years  8 
months,  mimu  12  of  Hirom  and  40  of  Pygmalion,  L  e. 
only  125  yean  8  months:  it  does  not  concern  us  here 
to  consider  how  the  missing  18  yean  may  be  restored ; 
the  number,  148  yean  8  months,  given  twice  by  Jose- 
phns,  is  not  affpcted  by  erron  that  may  have  crept 
into  the  details.)  Now  the  founding  of  Carthage  is 
placed  by  Timseus.  (Dion.  HaL  i,  74)  88  yean  before 
01.  1,  i.  e.  B.C.  814-18;  by  Trogus  (Justin,  xvui,  6) 
72  yean  before  the  building  of  Rome,  i.  e.  B.C.  826. 
Niebuhr  (the  £iither),  accepting  the  date  B.C.  814-18 
as  indisputable,  deduces  for  the  building  of  Solomon*s 
Temple  the  year  B.C.  957-56  {Lect.  <m  Ane.  But,  iii, 
159) ;  Moven  {PhSmzier,  ii,  1, 140  sq.),  preferring  the 
other,  gets  the  date  B.C.  969.  Again,  Josephus  {Aid, 
viii,  8,  1),  after  stating  that  11  Hirom  is  4  Solomon, 
and  the  year  of  the  bnUding  of  the  Temple,  adds  (prob- 
ably from  Menander)  that  the  year  in  question  was 
240  yean  from  the  building  of  (New)  Tyre.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  found  the  11  or  12  Hirom  ex- 
pressed by  Menander  or  Dius  as  answering  to  the  4 
Solomon.  Probably  he  obtained  the  synchronism 
from  his  own  investigation  of  the  various  places  In  2 
Samuel,  1  Kings,  and  1  Chronicles,  where  Hiram  is 
mentioned ;  but  the  number  240  is  probably  Tyrian. 
Now  Trogus  (Justm,  xviii,  8)  states  that  Tyre  was 
founded  by  the  Sidonians  in  tJie  year  before  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Among  the  numerous  ancient  dates  assigned 
to  that  event,  one  is  B.C.  1208  (Ephorus,  followed  by 
the  Parian  CAron.  and  other  authorities).  But  B.C, 
1209—240=969,  precisely  the  year  which  resulted 
from  the  former  argument.  Such  is  the  twofold  proof 
given  by  Moven,  accepted  by  J.  v.  Gnmpach  and  oth- 
ers, and  highly  applauded  by  A.  v.  Gutschmid  (in  the 
Rhdn  Museum^  1857).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  considered— 1.  That  between  the  flight  of  Elisa,  in 
Pygmalion's  seventh  year,  which  is  the  goal  of  these 
148-4  yean,  and  the  founding  of  the  dty,  there  cer- 
tainly occurred  a  train  of  events  (the  settlement  in 
Byrsa=£o2raA,  and  the  growth  around  it  of  the  Ma^ 
galia= if  a' Aoi^  which  eventually  became  the  New- 
Town,  irart^raia= Carthage)  which  implies  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  time ;  and,  2.  That  as  the  ancient 
dates  of  the  fiill  of  Troy  vary  over  a  range  of  about 
180  yean,  Timaeus  placing  it  at  1888,  Herodotus  at 
1270,  Eratosthenes  at  1188,  Aretinus,  1144,  besides  in- 
termediate  dates  (MoUer,  Fragmenta  ChronoL  §  17), 
the  240  yean  may  be  so  measured  as  to  fall  near 
enough  to  the  time  given  to  4  Solomon  by  the  usual 
chronology.  It  has  generally  been  received  hitherto 
that  the  ^ra  of  Tyre  dates  from  dr.  B.C.  1250,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  suffident  reason  to  the  contrary 
(Bunsen,  iv,  280  sq.).  The  concurrence  of  the  two 
lines  of  argument  in  the  year  B.C.  969  is  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  are  so  perpetually  occurring  in 
chronological  combinations  that  the  practised  inquirer 
at  last  pays  little  heed  to  them.  In  Uct,  it  may  only 
imply  that  Justin's  author  got  fh)m  Menander  the  date 
384  Tyre =7  Pygmalion,  mistakenly,  as  by  Josephus, 
identified  with  1  Carthage ;  and  having  alM>  obtained 
from  the  same  or  some  other  source  the  year  equiva- 
lent to  1  Tyre,  would  so  arrive  at  his  datum  for  1  Car- 
thage, or,  vice  versa,  from  the  latter  would  rise  to  the 
former.  And,  after  all,  when  we  inquire  what  is  the 
worth  of  Josephus  as  a  reporter,  and,  supposing  him 
accurate,  what  is  the  value  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  the 
answer  is  not  of  necessity  unfavorable  to  the  claims 
of  the  Biblical  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  Furnished,  as  this  is,  by  an  annalistic  series 
incomparably  more  full  and  exact  than  any  profane 
ncords  of  the  same  times  which  have  come  to  ns  at 
second  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  impeached  by  any  but 


clear  contemporary  monumental  eridenoe  (radi  as 
Mariette's  Apis  records) ;  and  if  the  entire  Hebrew 
tale  of  yean  frt)m  4  Solomon  to  11  Zedekiah  is  to  be 
materially  lowered  on  the  scale  of  the  series  B.C^  this 
can  only  be  done  by  proving  some  capital  error  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon.     See  Tyre. 

8.  In  fiu^,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  in  thb 
direction,  which,  if  successful,  must  set  oar  BB^cd 
chronology  adrift  from  its  old  bearings.  It  is  ooa- 
tended  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  {Readjustment  ofSacrtd  <md 
Profane  Chronology ^  Lond.  1858)  that  a  lower  date  thu 
604-606  B.C.  for  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  historical  connectks 
of  that  event  with  the  famous  *'  Eclipse  of  Thales ;'' 
which,  accdrduig  to  Herodotus  (i,  74,  108),  occurrinf 
during  a  pitched  battle  between  the  Medea  and  Lyd> 
ians,  was  the  occasion  of  a  peace,  cemented  by  maT> 
riages,  between  Cyaxares  and  Halyattes,  afUr  vhtch, 
as  Hefodotus  seems  to  imply,  the  former  turned  hit 
arms  against  Ass3rria,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Lsby- 
netus  (the  Nabopolassar  of  Berosus  and  the  Canon), 
took  and  destroyed  Nineveh.  The  dates  assigned  bj 
the  ancients  to  that  eclipse  lie  between  OL  48  a^^d  50. 
Kepler,  Scaliger,  and  Sur  Isaac  Newton  made  it  B.C. 
585 ;  Bally  {I^dloa.  Trans.,  1811)  and  Oltmanna  (iSd&r. 
der  Berlin.  Akad.  1812-18)  found  U  80th  Sept.  aC. 
610,  which  date  was  accepted  by  Ideler,  Saint^Marthi, 
and  most  subsequent  writers.  More  recently  it  has 
been  announced  by  Mr.  Airy  (PhUos.  Mag.  18o3)  and 
Mr.  Hind  (Aihenaum,  Aug.  1857),  as  the  result  of  cal- 
culation with  Hansen's  improved  tables,  that  in  the 
eclipse  of  610  the  moon's  shadow  traversed  no  port  ef 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  only  suitable  one  is  that  of 
28th  May,  B.C.  585,  which  would  be  total  in  looia, 
Lydia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  part  of  Cilida.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  contended  by  Mr.  Adams  that  the  tables 
need  a  ftirther  correction,  the  effect  of  which  (as  Mr. 
Airy  remarked,  Athenawn^Oci,  1859)  would  be  such  as 
to  render  the  edipee  of  585  inapplicable  to  the  record- 
ed circumstances ;  but  it  appeara  that  the  astronomer- 
royal  no  longer  entertains  any  doubts  on  this  pdnt, 
having  quite  recently  (see  AAen.  Sept.  1861)  express- 
ed his  **  unaltered  conviction  that  the  table*  of  Han- 
sen give  the  date  of  the  great  solar  eclipse,  which  tef«> 
minated  the  Lydian  yar,  as  the  most  reliable  records 
of  antiquity  placed  it,  in  the  year  585  B.C."  Indeed, 
however  the  astronomical  question  may  ultimately  be 
dedded,  it  would  appear,  from  all  that  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Thales,  that  he  could  hardly  have  predicted  an 
eclipse  in  Ionia  so  early  as  B.C.  610  (R6tb,<;esei.  m- 
serer  abendiSndis<Aen  Philosophie,  ii,  98).  But  that  the 
**£dip6e  of  Thales"  occurred  at  the  conjuncture  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus  rests  only  on  his  testimony,  and 
in  this  he  might  easily  be  mistaken.  Either  he  may 
have  confounded  with  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales 
an  earlier  one  occurring  during  the  war  of  Cyaxsres 
and  Halyattes— possibly  that  of  610,  for  no  localinr  is 
mentioned,  and  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  seddng 
the  battle-field  in  some  suitable  situation  (e.  g.  irith 
Niebuhr,  p.  508,  in  Atropatene,  or  with  Yon  Gumpach, 
Zeitrechnung  der  Bab.  u.  Assgr.  p.  94,  in  Armenia) ; 
or,  he^  may  have  assigned  to  that  earlier  war  wbat 
really  took  place  during  a  later  war  of  the  Modes  and 
Lydians  under  Astyages  and  Halyattes.  The  latter 
supposition  is  not  without  support  of  andent  autbore. 
Cicero  (de  Divinat.  i,  50),  from  some  lost  authority, 
places  the  eclipse,  without  date  or  mention  of  4he  wu, 
under  Astyages.  Pliny  {H.  N.  ii,  9),  giving  the  date 
01. 48.4= B.C.  585,  says,  also  without  mention  of  the 
war,  that  the  eclipse  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Halyattes 
(this  lasted,  in  the  usual  chronology,  from  B.C.  620  to 
568).  Solinus  (c.  15, 16)  assigns  01.  49.1  as  date  of 
eclipse  and  batde,  but  (c  20)  he  speaks  of  the  war  as 
between  Halyattes  and  Astyages.  From  Eudemus,  a 
much  earlier  author,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strxm.  i, 
14,  §  65)  gives  the  date  of  the  eclipse  "about  01. 50, " 
with  the  addition  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  war  be- 
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tween  Cyaxares  and  Halyattes— in  which  Endemoa, 
if  more  tlian  the  date  be  his,  merely  repeats  Herodo- 
tus ;  bat  the  addition  is  as  likely  to  be  Clement's  own. 
The  Eclipse  of  Thales,  therefore,  b  by  no  means  so 
cardinal  an  event  as  has  been  assomed ;  and  to  uphold 
the  looee  statement  of  Herodotos,  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  date  B.C.  610,  is  as  precarious  a  proceeding 
as  is  the  attempt  to  urge  it  with  the  lower,  and,  in  all 
probability,  anthentic  date,  B.C.  585,  to  the  subversion 
of  the  received  chronology.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  however, 
holds  that  firom  the  testimony  of  this  eclipse  there  is 
no  escape ;  and  supporting  by  this  the  arguments  de- 
scribed under  the  above  heads,  together  with  others 
derived  from  new  combinations,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
interpose  "  25  years  of  Scythian  rule  in  Babylon"  be- 
tween KabopoUssar  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  thereby  low- 
ering the  epoch  of  the  latter  from  B.C.  601  to  579. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  to  B.C.  560 ;  Sennacherib's  8d  and  Hezekiah's 
14th  year  to  689 ;  and  the  4th  of  Solomon  to  989  or 
990.  Of  coarse  this  involves  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sire  changes  in  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  low- 
er portion  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  Thus  Cyrus  is 
made  into  two  persons  of  the  name ;  the  first,  begin- 
ning to  reign  in  Persia  B.C.  559,  succeeded  by  Cam- 
byses  as  viceroy  585  (which  is  made  the  Ist  year  of 
Evil-merodach),  and  as  king,  B.C.  529,  together  with 
a  second  Cyrus  as  joint-king  of  Media  in  18  Cam- 
by8e8=B.C.  528.  The  length  of  reign  of  this  Cyrus 
II  is  not  assigned ;  he  disappears  from  Mr.  B.'s  table, 
together  with  Cambyses,  who,  with  Smerdis  between, 
is  followed  at  516  by  Darius  Hystaspb  as  king,  which 
Darius  had  become  viceroy  in  Babylon  and  Media  in 
B.C.  521.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  "  readjust- 
ment" of  the  chronology  is  proposed  with  a  view  to  a 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks 
(Cknmol.  of  the  Time$  of  Daniel,  Etra,  cmd  Nfkemiah, 
1S48) — namely,  the  predicted  seventy  years  of  desola- 
tion reach  from  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
560  to  B.C.  490 ;  the  date  of  Daniel's  prophecy  in  the 
first  Babylonian  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  then  "  62 
years  old"  (Dan.  vi,  IX  ia  made  B.C.  498,  whence  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  the  author  places  (wrongly) 
in  B.C.  8,  are  the  seventy  times  seven  years  foretold ; 
abo  this  year  493  is  Itself  the  goal  of  an  earlier  period 
of  490  years,  reckoned  from  B.C.  988,  Mr.  B.'s  date  of 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.  So  extensive  a 
refiuhioning  of  the  history  will  hardly  be  accepted  on 
the  strength  of  the  alleged  proofs,  especially  as  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  in  question  is  itself  susceptible  of 
a  better  chronological  solution.  This  view  was  bold- 
ly followed  out,  in  ignorance  or  scorn  of  all  Gentile 
chronology,  by  the  framers  of  the  Jewish  Mundane 
£ra.  Assuming  that  a  period  of  490  years  must  reach 
from  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  to  that  of  the 
second,  which  latter  they  set  at  A.D.  69  (a  year  too 
early),  they  obtahied  for  19  Nebuchadnezzar  =  11 
Zedeldah,  the  year  B.C.  422  (which,  in  profane  chro- 
D^fogy,  lies  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus).  On  like 
grounds  Ughtfoot  does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus  490  years  before  the  Passion,  for  which 
Ws  date  ist^D. 88.  "Prom  this  year  [B.C. 458]  to 
the  death  of  Christ  kre  490  years;  and  there  is  no 
cause,  because  of  doubtful  records  among  the  hea^ 
then,  to  make  a  doubt  of  the  fixedness  of  the  time, 
which  an  angel  of  the  Lord  had  recorded  with  so  much 
exactness"  {Harmany  of  the  Old  Tettammt,  in  WorU, 
it  312).  A  late  noble  writer  (Duke  of  Manchester, 
Damd  and  kit  Timet,  1845),  with  the  like  end  in  view, 
identifies  the  Darius  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah, 
and  of  Dan.  viii,  1  (made^iflforent  fh)m  him  of  vi,  1), 
with  Darius  Nothus ;  and,  in  order  to  thb  result,  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mon- 
wchy,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Cyrus,  is  in  feet  Nebu- 
duuinezzar  I  (the  Nabopolassar  of  the  Canon),  for  the 
"Persians"  and  the  "Chaldasans"  are  the  same  peo- 
ple; his  son  Cambyses  is  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 


Bible,  destroyer  of  the  Temple ;  Bebhazzar  is  the  last 
king  of  the  Cynu  dynasty  at  Babylon ;  his  conquer- 
or, **  Darius  the  Mede,"  Dan.  vi,  1,  is  Darius  Hystaa- 
pis;  and  the  Biblical  Koresh,  the  restorer  of  the 
Jews  (and  Cyrua  of  Xenophon,  i^together  different 
from  him  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias),  is  a  satrap,  or 
feudatory  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Strange  to  say, 
this  wild  speculation,  with  its  portentous  conglomerar 
tion  of  testimonies,  sacred  and  profene,  ancient  and 
modem,  genuine  and  spurious  (conspicuous  among 
these  the  "Philo'*  and  '^Megasthenes"  of  the  impu- 
dent forger  Annius  of  Yiterbo),  has  not  only  been 
gravely  Ustened  to  by  scholars  of  Germany,  but  has 
found  among  them  zealous  advocacy  and  fhrtheranoe 
(Ebrard  in  the  Theol.  Studien  «.  Krittken,  1847 ;  Metzke, 
Cyrvt  der  GrUnder  det  Pert.  Reichet  war  nicht  der  BO" 
fitter  der  Juden  tondem  der  Zerttdrer  Jerutalemtj  1849). 
See  Sbventt  Weeks.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  identification  of  Ezra's  Darius  with 
D.  Nothus  has  commended  itself  (still  with  a  view  to 
Daniel's  prophecy)  to  more  than  one  eminent  writer. 
Proposed  by  Scaliger,  it  is  advocated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mill  (in  his  Trtatite  on  the  Dttcent  and  Farentoffe  <f 
our  Saviour,  1842^  p.  158).     See  Darius. 

9.  Apocryphal  Bookt  of  the  Old  Teitament.  —  (1.) 
The  Book  of  Tobit  (q.  v.)  contains  an  outline  of  Assyr- 
ian history  (from  the  deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to 
the  fell  of  Nineveh),  to  which  the  moral  fiction  is  at- 
tached (Browne,  Ordo  S<bcI.  p.  555,  note;  Niebnhr, 
Getch,  Atsurt.  p.  100,  note ;  comp.  Fritzsche,  Dot  Buch 
Tobi,  1858,  p.  14  sq. ;  Ewald,  Get(^,  det  F.  Itr,  iv,  288 
sq.).  To  treat  it  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  and  apply  it 
to  purposes  of  chronological  proof;  as  some,  even  re- 
cent, writers  have  done  (e.  g.  Von  Gumpach,  BabyL 
Zeitr,  p.  188),  is  quite  to  mistake  its  character.— (2.) 
As  regards  the  Book  of  JudUh  (q.  v.),  it  is  surprising 
that  any  one  conversant  with  history  and  criticism 
should  fell  to  see  that  this  is  not  a  record  of  fects,  but 
a  religious,  quasi-prophetical  allegory  (Ordo  Betel,  p. 
556,  note ;  Fritzsche,  Dat  B.  Judith,  p.  128  sq. ;  Ewald, 
Getch.  det  V.  Itrael,  iv,  541.  See  idso  Movers  in  the 
Bonn.  Zeittchr.far  kaihol.  Theologie,  1885,  p.  47).  Nie- 
buhr,  acknowledging  this  (v.  t.  p.  212-285),  neverthe- 
less finds  in  its  dates^  according  to  the  Lat  version,  a 
background  of  historical  truth  with  reference  to  the 
times  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Y.  Gumpach  (u.  t.  p.  161 
sq.)  maintains  its  historical  character,  and  applies  it  to 
his  own  purposes  with  extraordinary  confidence  (see 
also  Scholz,  EinL  indieheU.  Schr\fien,  1845).— (8.)  In 
the  books  of  Maccabeet  (q.  v.)  the  years  are  regularly 
counted,  under  the  name  trti  rijc  BaotXHOc  rwv  '£X- 
Xrjvuw,  meaning  the  nra  of  the  Seleucidas,  beginning 
in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  812 ;  except  that  in  the  first 
book  the  epoch  is  made  1  Nisan  of  that  year,  while  in 
the  second  book  it  is  1  Tisri  of  the  foUowing  year,  B. 
C.  811,  L  e.  eighteen  months  later.  This,  which  has 
been  sufficiency  proved  by  earlier  writers  (see  Ideler, 
Edb.  der  Chrond.  i,  581  sq. ;  Ordo  Sctcl.  §  440-42),  is 
contested  on  inadequate  grounds  by  Yon  Gumpach 
(Zwei  ekronol.  Abhandl.  1854). 

lY.  New-Tettament  Chronoloyy.-^Thd  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  (with  one  exception,  Luke 
iii,  1)  no  express  dates ;  in  the  absence  of  these,  com- 
binations, more  or  less  probable,  are  all  that  the  chro- 
nologist  has  to  go  by. 

1.  For  the  Nativity  (q.  v.),  the  dterior  limit  is  for- 
nished  by  the  death  of  Herod  (Matt  ii,  1, 19 ;  Luke  i, 
5),  the  year  of  which  event,  as  it  is  nowhere  named 
by  Josephus  or  any  other  extant  historian,  has  to  be 
determined  by  various  circumstances.  These  are  the 
mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  not  long  before  it 
(Ant.  xvii,  6,  4  fin.),  which,  by  calculation,  can  only 
have  been  that  of  March  12-18,  B.C.  4 ;  the  length  of 
Herod's  reign,  together  with  the  recorded  date  of  its 
commencement  (Ant.  xvii,  8, 1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14,  5 ;  16, 
4),  and  of  that  of  his  sons— Archelaus  (Anl.  xvii,  18, 
8 ;  comp.  War,  ii,  7,  8),  the  consular  year  of  whose  de- 
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pOMd  is  giTen  by  Dkm  Cass.  It.  ;  Herod  Philip  (War^ 
xriiii  4,  6,  len^  of  reign  and  year  of  death) ;  for 
Herod  Antipaa,  Joaephtu  {Ant,  xviii,  7,  2)  gives  the 
date  of  deposal,  but  not  length  of  reign ;  this,  however, 
la  known  from  corns  (Eckhel,  Doet,  Num.  iii,  489)  to 
have  reached  his  43d  year.  All  these  indications 
point  to  B.C.  4,  not  long  before  the  Passover,  as  the 
time  of  Herod's  death.  See  Hkbod.  Those  who 
would  impugn  this  conclusion  urge  other,  discrepant 
statements  in  Josephus,  or  call  in  question  either  the 
&ct  of  the  eclipse  or  its  calculated  date,  or  contend  that 
the  death  of  Herod  could  not  have  taken  place  so  soon 
i^ter  it.  The  inducement  is  that  our  Lord's  age  may 
not  exceed  thbty  years  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  L  e. 
at  the  earliest  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  for  if  this 
note  of  time  is  to  be  taken  strictly,  the  earliest  date  for 
the  Nativity  should  be  the  year  B.C.  8.  The  ^ear  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  known,  it  is  attempted  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  day  by  calculating  the  order  of  the  sacer- 
dotal cycle,  and  finding  at  what  time  in  the  given 
year  "  the  oourse  of  Abijah"  (Luke  i,  5)  entered  upon 
office.  The  starting-point  for  the  reckoning  is  fur- 
nished by  a  Jewish  tradition  (Muhna,  iii,  298,  8),  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  conception  of  ^ohn  the  Baptist 
ensued  at  the  expiration  of  Zechariah's  week  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  Annunciation  five  months  later  (Luke  i, 
28-26,  86;  but  in  the  Church  calendars  six  months). 
Here  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  ancients  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
true  date,  either  year  or  day.  Having  ascertained,  as 
they  supposed,  the  year  and  day  of  the  Baptism,  they 
counted  back  80  years  to  the  Nativity  (see  a  paper  by 
H.  Browne,  on  S.  Clement  Alex,  en  N.-T,  Chrondogy  in 
the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  1854,  i, 
827  sq.).  Also,  it  would  be  well  that  all  such  consid- 
erations as  the  **  fitness  of  things"  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular year,  or  day  of  the  year,  for  this  or  any  other 
event  of  sacred  history,  should  be  banished  from  chron- 
ological investigations.     See  Jesus. 

2.  Luke's  date, "  Ihth  of  Tiberius"  (iii,  1\  interpret- 
ed by  the  rule  of  the  imperial  annals  (and  also  of  the 
canon),  would  denote  the  year  beginning  August  A.D. 

28,  and  ending  in  the  same  month  of  A.D.  29.  Be- 
ferred  to  the  current  consular  year,  it  might  mean 
either  A.D.  28  or  29.  Taken  in  the  Jewish  sense,  it 
might  be  the  year  beginning  either  1  Nisan  or  1  Tisii 
A.D.  28,  or  even  1  Tisri  A.D.  27.  The  hypothesis  of 
a  dating  of  the  years  of  Tiberius  from  an  epoch  earlier 
by  three  years  than  the  death  of  Augustus  has,  how- 
ever, been  generally  adopted  from  the  16th  century 
downward,  and  is  demanded  (see  Strong's  Gr.  ffarmo- 
nyj  p.  842  sq.)  by  the  age  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism  (80 
years),  added  to  the  length  of  his  ministry  (8  years),  as 
oomptfed  with  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  (see  below). 
In  A.D.  11,  Tiberius  appears  to  have  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  provinces,  and  from  this  time  his  reign 
would  naturally  be  reckoned  by  the  Jews  (see  Jarvis, 
Introd,  p.  229  sq.).  This  would  give  Luke's  date  of 
John's  mission  B.C.  27.     See  Tiberius. 

8.  The  note  of  time  (John  ii,  10)  connected  with  the 
Pcutooer  after  ihe  Baj^ism  points,  if  the  "  forty  and  six 
years'*  are  reckoned  from  Herod's  announcement  of  his 
purpose  in  his  eighteenth  year  {Ant,  xv,  11, 1)  to  A.D. 
27 ;  if  from  the  actual  commencement,  after  all  the  ma- 
terials were  provided,  it  may  denote  either  A.D.  28,  or 

29,  or  80,  according  to  the  length  of  time  supposed  to 
be  spent  in  preparation.  But  here,  again,  besides  dis- 
crepant statements  in  Josephus  as  to  the  epoch  of 
Herod's  reign,  it  chances  that  the  earlier  account  of 
the  same  pro6eedings  {War,  i,  21, 1)  dates  this  under- 
taking of  Herod  in  his^teenth  year.  It  does  indeed 
admit  of  proof,  even  from  the  context,  that  the  15th 
year  is  too  early;  but  it  may,  plausibly  enou^,  be 
urged  by  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  that,  if  Josephus  is 
wrong  in  the  one  statement,  he  is  just  as  likely  not  to 
be  right  in  the  other.     See  Temple. 

4.  The  Crucifixion  (q.  v.)  certainly  cannot  be  placed  : 


earlier  than  A.D.  28,  in  which  year  the  15ih  of  Hbe- 
jius  began,  and  it  has  never  been  proposed  by  inqu. 
rers  of  any  note  to  place  it  later  than  A.D.  33.  The 
astronomical  element  of  the  question — namely,  that 
in  the  year  of  the  Passion  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a 
Friday — ^if  it  be  rigorously  applied,  i.  e.  according  to  a 
definite  rule  of  Jewish  usage  and  the  results  of  strict 
lunar  calculation,  indicates  only  one  of  the  six  yean 
mentioned,  vis.  A.D.  29,  in  which  14  Nisan  was  18th 
March  and  Friday.  If  a  certain  laxity  as  to  the  role 
be  allowed,  the  14th  Nisan  may  posmbbf  have  fallen  oo 
8d  April,  Friday,  in  A.D.  88.  But  ii;  in  compIiaDce 
with  the  apparent  import  of  the  first  three  Gospek, 
without  explanation  from  the  fourth,  it  is  oootended 
that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  after  the 
Passover,  the  year  may  have  been  A.D.  80,  in  vfai«^ 
the  15th  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  7th  April,  or  A.D.  88,  vs. 
which  it  was  (in  strictness)  Friday,  8d  ApriL  Lastly, 
if  it  be  maintained  that  the  Jewish  Passover-day  was 
regulated,  not  by  actual  observation  of  the  moon's 
phases,  but  b}'  cycles  more  or  less  fiiulty,  any  year 
whatever  of  the  series  may  be  available  in  one  form  or 
other  of  the  hypothesis.     See  Passoveb. 

Ancient  testimony,  if  that  is  to  have  weight  in  this 
question  on  the  supposition  that  the  year  was  known, 
either  hj  traditioii  or  by  access  to  public  records  (the 
Acta  PUati,  to  which  the  ancients  so  confidently  ap- 
peal), certainly  designates  the  Passover  of  the  year  29, 
eoss,  duobus  Geminis,  the  15th  proper  year  of  Tiberius. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  consent  to  this  year  is  all 
but  general ;  in  the  Eastern,  the  same  year  is  either 
named  or  implied  in  the  two  earliest  extant  testimo- 
nies, Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  i,  21,  §  101-143;  see  Jovu. 
of  Class,  and  Sacr,  PkUol,  u,  «.)  and  Julius  Afiicanos. 
See  Jesus. 

6.  In  the  Acts,  the  mention  of  ike  death  <f  Herod 
Agrippa  (xii,  28),  interposed  between  an  arrival  of 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  his  return  thence  to  Antiodi 
(xi,  80 ;  xii,  25),  would  yield  a  firm  resting-point  for 
that  portion  of  the  narrative,  vis.  Easter,  A.D.  44  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant,  xviii,  8,  2;  comp.  xix,  5, 1;  War,  ii,  U, 
6),  could  we  be  certain  that  the  death  of  Agrippa  took 
place  soon  after,  or  even  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Easter  mentioned  xii,  8,  4.  (The  time  of  Agrippa*s 
death  is  determinable  with  high  probability  to  the  be- 
ginning of  August  of  that  year.)  But  as  it  is  possible 
that  the  writer,  after  his  narrative  of  the  acts  of  this 
king,  thought  fit  to  finish  ofiT  all  that  he  had  to  say 
about  him  before  going  on  with  the  narrative  about 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  may  be  that  their  mission  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  return,  after  the  martyrdom  of  James  and 
deliverance  of  Peter,  took  place  before  the  year  44.  It 
might  even  be  inferred  frx)m  xi,  26  (t/nc  iykviro  imi 
KXavSiov),  that  the  prophecy  of  Agabus  was  delivoed 
before,  or  quite  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.  41,  as  the 
fiunine  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at  Borne  during 
the  first  two  years  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41,  42;  IHon 
Cass.  Ix,  11),  but  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  felt 
in  Judaea  till  after  the  detik  of  Agrippa,  in  the  pixKa- 
ratorship  of  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  (A. 
D.  45-47 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  2,  5 ;  5,  2).  Condosive 
reasons  for  assigning  this  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Jeru- 
^em  to  the  year  44  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  (See 
Lehmann,  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krii,  1858,  ii)   See  Aqbippa. 

6.  In  Gal.  i,  2,  Paul  speaks  of  two  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  one  (i,  18)  '*  after  three  years"  (viz.  from  his 
conversion),  the  other  (ii,  1)  "fourteen  years  after- 
ward" {Sid  BtKariooapiav  irwv).  The  first  oAhese  is 
evidently  that  of  Acts  ix,  26 ;  that  the  other  must  be 
the  second  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  viz.  that  of 
xi,  xii,  has  been  understooc^  by  many,  and  probaUy 
would  have  been  by  all,  could  it  have  been  made  to 
square  with  their  chronology.  The  argument,  re- 
stricted from  irrelevant  issues,  lies  hi  a  very  narrow 
compass.  To  make  good  his  assertion  (i*  11  sq.)  thU 
he  received  not  his  gospel  and  commission  from  Peter, 
or  any  other  man,  but  direct  from  Christ  himself,  the 
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ftposile  begins  to  enumerate  <fte  occoMcmt  on  wAieAafofM  j 
Ae  mxa  and  converted  wUh  tks  other  ajtoi&et  at  Jenuo'  I 
lem,  Kow,  if  the  visit  Gal.  ii,  1,  be  not  that  of  Acts  ' 
zi,  12,  it  must  be  later  (no  one  wishes  to  put  it  earli- 
er) ;  but,  if  so,  then  it  would  seem  he  has  not  enumer-  > 
ated  aU  the  occasions  on  which  he  saw  the  other  apos-  \ 
ilea.  It  is  hardly  satisfiEurtory  (comp.  Meyer  on  Gal, ' 
p.  41)  to  allege  (with  Wieseler,  CkronoL  det  apoet.  ZeU- 
aJtUTMy  p.  180)  that  the  apostle,  not  writing  a  history, 
is  not  bound  to  recite  idl  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  or 
(with  Ewald,  Ge$ek,  yi,  50)  that  he  is  concerned  to 
enumerate  only  those  visits  which  he  made  tat  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  apostles.  His  intention 
is  plainly  to  state  that  he  had  no  intervening  opportu- 
nity  of  consulting  them.  Accordingly,  Scbleiermach- 
er  i&nkU.  ins  N.  T.  p.  569),  Neander  (Pfkme,  u.  Lett, 
i,  188  of  the  4th  ed.),  De  Wette  {Komrn,  in  loc.),  tf  eyer 
(v.  s,  p.  47),  find  the  conclusion  inevitable  that  Luke 
was  misinformed  in  saying  that  Paul  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem as  related  in  Acts  id,  80,  because  the  apostle 
himself  declares  that  between  his  first  visit,  whidi  can 
t>e  no  other  than  that  of  ix,  26,  and  the  other,  which 
can  only  have  been  that  to  the  council,  as  related  in 
Acts  zv,  there  was  none  intermediate.  But,  in  &ct, 
the  drcnmstances  of  the  visit.  Gal.  ii,  1,  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  those  of  Acts  zi,  xii,  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  that  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  chro- 
nology; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  discrepancy 
between  Gal.  ii,  1  sq.,  and  Acts  xv,  such  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  they  can  relate  to  the  same  fact,  al- 
though the  incongruity  in  the  latter  case  has  been 
deemed  by  Baur  (PaidtUj  p.  120  sq.)  so  great  as  to  fur- 
nish an  argument  in  support  of  his  p<^tion  that  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  the  work,  not  of  a  companion  of  Paul, 
but  of  some  much  later  hand  (in  the  second  century). 
Wieseler,  to  evade  this  conclusion,  gives  up  the  as- 
sumed idientity  of  Gal.  ^  1,  with  Acts  xv,  and  labors 
to  show  that  it  was  the  visit  of  xviii,  22,  a  hypothesis 
which  needs  no  discussion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  the  apostle  was  not  even  present' at  the  coun- 
cil. Acts  XV ;  for  that  a  council  was  held  is  not  denied, 
even  by  those  who  contend  that  the  account  given  of 
It  in  the  Acts  is  not  authentic ;  and,  If  Paul  was  pres- 
ent at  it,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  his  passing  it  by 
in  silence,  as  if  it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  point  which 
he  is  ooneemed  to  substantiate.  The  time  of  Acts  xii 
being  defined  to  A.D.  44,  a  term  of  17  years,  the  sum 
of  the  3  and  the  14,  supposed  to  be  consecutive,  would 
lead  to  A.D.  27,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  year  of 
PauFs  conversion ;  and,  if  both  terms  are  supposed  to 
be  dated  from  the  same  epoch,  it  would  follow  that  the 
conversion  took  place  A.D.  80,  a  date  still  too  early 
ibr  those  who  assign  the  Grudfixion  to  that  or  to  a 
later  year.  But  it  is  not  too  early  if  the  year  of  the 
Pas8i<m  be  A.D.  29;  and  it  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  most  ancient  traditions  recorded  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  according  to  which  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
took  place  within  a  year  after  the  Ascension,  and 
Paul's  conversion,  which  clearly  was  not  much  later, 
in  the  year  after  the  Ascension,  L  e.  in  this  year  80 
(Browne,  Ordo  SacL  §  102).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
^  date  of  Paul's  conversion  is  equally  compatible  with 
tiie  reibrence  of  the  second  visit  in  question  to  Acts 
XV,  which  took  place  A.D.  47 ;  the  reckoning  of  the 
14+8  yean  of  Gal.  i  being  in  that  case  continuous 
from  the  conversion  in  A.D.  80.  On  either  view, 
however,  there  is  clearly  an  error  in  the  ordinary  chro- 
nology, which  brings  down  the  conversion  to  A.D.  84, 
and  yet  dates  the  visit  of  Acts  xi  in  A.D.  44,  and  that 
of  Acts  XV  in  A.D.  46 ;  a  system  which  there  is  other 
and  independent  reason  to  suspect  (see  Meth,  Quart, 
Meviem,  July,  1850,  p.  500).  See  Paul.  The  chrono- 
logical difficulty,  which  would  present  itself  as  soon  as 
the  ancient  date  of  the  Passion  was  abandoned  for  a 
later  year,  has  indnced  the  conjecture,  seemingly  as 
'  early  as  the  Chron,  iVwe*.  p.  486,  ed.  Bonn,  that  for 
14  should  be  read  4  (AIA'  A'  for  AI'  lA*);  see  Meyer 


«.  8.  p.  40.  On  this  supposition  the  conversion  might 
be  assigned  to  A.D.  87,  the  first  visit  to  A.D.  40,  the 
second  to  A.  D.  44.  With  this  would  accord  the  note  of 
time  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  according  to  the  ancient  date  of  that 
epistle,  viz.  A.D.  54,  that  year  beii%  14  years  after  the 
date  so  assigned  to  the  first  visit  and  the  trance  (Acts 
xvii,  17).  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  conjectural 
emendation,  for  the  vision  of  2  Cor.  xii,  2  (which  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  Acts  xxii,  17,  by  the  fiict 
that  the  apostle  was  forbidden  to  divulge  the  revela- 
tions of  the  former,  whereas  he  relates  what  was  said 
to  him  in  the  latter)  may  naturally  have  happened 
during  the  ten  years  whicli  he  spent  in  his  native 
neighborhood  (Gal.  i,  21 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xii,  24,  25). 

7.  The  mention  of  Gallio  (xviii,  12)  would  ftimish  a 
note  of  time,  were  the  date  of  his  proconsulate  in 
Achaia  on  record.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was 
thi^gh  the  interest  of  his  brother  Seneca,  who,  dis- 
graced and  in  exile  from  41  to  48,  thereafter  stood  in 
the  highest  fovor  with  Claudius  and  Agrippina,  that 
Gkllio  was  presently  made  consul  (suflRect)  and  then 
proconsul  of  Achaia  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxi,  88;  comp  Senec. 
Ep.  105).  So  the  date  would  be  not  earlier  than  49, 
and  not  much  later.    See  Gallio. 

8.  The  decree  of  Claudius  for  the  expulston  of  all 
Jews  frt>m  Rome  (xviii,  2)  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
in  a  well-lcnown  passage  (Claud.  25),  but  neither  dated 
nor  placed  in  any  discoverable  order  of  time  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix,  6,  relates  to  merely  restrictive  measures  tak- 
en or  contemplated  in  the  beg^inning  of  the  reign).  If, 
as  is  likely,  it  formed  part  of  a  general  measure  for  the 
expulsion' of  the  "astrologers"  (Chaldai,  mathematicij 
aitrolog%)y  its  date  may  be  as  late  as  A.D.  52,  in  which 
year  a  severe  statute  of  this  nature  was  enacted  ("  De 
mathematicis  Italia  pellendis  factum  SC.  atrox  et  irri- 
tum,"  Tacit.  Awn,  xii,  52).  But  Zonaras  (p.  972,  ed.  Rei- 
mar),in  the  summary  compiled  from  Dion  Cass.,  places 
an  expulsion  of  the  astrologers  firom  Italy  immediate- 
ly after  the  elevation  of  Agrippina,  A.D.  49,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  Caractacus  at  Rome,  A.D.  50 ;  and  in 
Tacitus  (te.  e.  22)  we  find  Agrippina,  just  after  her  mar- 
riage, accusing  her  rival  Lollia  of  dealings  with  Chal- 
deans and  Mi^  It  is  not  likely  that  any  general  se- 
vere measure  against  the  Jews  would  be  taken  while 
the  younger  Agrippa,  a  special  favorite  of  Claudius, 
was  still  at  Rome,  as  he  certainly  was  to  the  end  of  48, 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Herod  as  king  of  Chalds 
(Josephus,  Jn<.  XX,  5,  2;  7, 1 ;  War^  ii,  14,  4,  wbere 
for  ftrraKatZiKarov  we  must  read  IwtaKaiS.y  The  In- 
surrectionary movements  in  Judasa  early  in  A.D.  49 
may  have  been  connected  with  the.  decree  as  cause  or 
efl^Bct  (Ant.  XX,  5,  8,  4).  All  these  indications  point 
to  the  year  49,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  that  is  the  year 
named  by  Oroeius  (Hiet,  vii,  6,  <*  ninth  year  of  Clau- 
dius"), finom  some  lost  source  of  intelligence  (**ut  Jo- 
sephus tradit^"  he  says ;  but  that  b  a  mistake).  See 
Claudius. 

9.  The  year  of  the  recdU  ofFeUm  and  appointment 
of  Festus  as  his  successor  (Acts  xxiv,  27)  is  not  on  rec- 
ord, and  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome^  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  has  been  assigned  to  every  one  of 
the  years,  firam  A.D.  56  to  63  inclusive.  The  earliest 
is  that  c^ven  by  the  ancients,  and  is  advocated  by 
Browne,  in  Ordo  Sachnm^  §  108  sq.  But  one  princi- 
pal argument  there  used  is  not  tenable.  From  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  8, 9),  that  Felix,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  escaped  condemnation  upon  the  charges 
laid  against  him  before  Nero  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  Pallas,  whose  consideration  with 
that  emperor  was  "just  then  at  its  highest"  (jiaXurra  Si^ 
T&rt  dii  Ttftijc  ^X*^  Iwlvov),  combined  with  the  fiict, 
related  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiH,  14,  15),  of  Pallas's  re- 
moval from  his  office  at  the  head  of  the^/Efcttf  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Britannicus,  who  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  14th  year,  and  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
statement  in  Sueton.  (Claud.  27),  that  Britannicus  was 
bom  "  vigesimo  imperii  die  inque  secundo  consulatu" 
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(= A.D.  42),  Browne  inferred  that  not  long  before  Feb., 
A.  D.  66,  Pallas  had  ceased  to  be  at  the  hei^^t  of  imperial 
favor ;  consequently  the  recall  of  Felix  could  not  be 
placed  later  than  the  summer  of  A.D.  55.  This  most 
be  rejected ;  for  Tacitus  (u.  s,  15)  evidently  places  the 
death  of  Britannlcos  earlff  in  55,  the  events  of  which 
year  begin  at  ch.  xi  and  end  with  ch.  xz v ;  therefore  the 
former  part  of  Suetonius's  statement  is  alone  true — 
that  Britannicus  was  bom  on  the  20tii  day  of  the  reign 
of  Clandins,  =18th  Feb.,  A.D.  41.  Dion  Cassias,  in- 
deed, mentions  the  birth  under  the  second  year  (Ix,  10), 
but  not  until  he  has  expressly  returned  to  the  former 
year  (rtji  nporkpi^  ha).  Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
date  of  Pallas's  loss  of  office  is  decisive  for  the  date  of 
his  brother's  recall,  this  must  have  occurred,  at  latest, 
in  54,  before  the  death  of  Claudius  (13th  Oct  of  that 
year),  and  no  part  of  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  would 
have  been  under  Nero ;  a  result  totally  incompatible 
with  the  narrative  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  8;  War^  ii, 
13).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  con- 
juncture in  Nero's  time  Pallas  could  be  said  to  have 
been  held  thus  at  his  highest  estimation.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign  it  is  noted  of  him  that  his  arro- 
gance had  excited  the  emperor's  disgust  (Tacit  Ann, 
xiii,  2);  within  a  month  or  two  he  is  removed  from  the 
foots;  about  a  year  later,  when  impeached,  together 
with  Bumis,  his  reputation  for  insolence  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  acquittal  (Tacit  u,  «.  23) ;  as  the  ally  of 
Agrippina  he  was  an  object  more  of  fear  than  of  favor ; 
and  his  great  wealth  caused  his  removal  by  death,  A. 
D.  62,  as  his  longevity  seemed  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
the  emperor's  otherwise  possessing  it  (Ann,  xiv,  65). 
This  affords  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  in  this  mat- 
ter of  Pallas's  inBuence,  exercised  on  behalf  of  his 
brother,  Josephus  was  misinformed.  Of  very  material 
circumstances  relative  to  Felix  he  certainly  was  igno- 
rant, unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Tadtus,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  no  documentary  warrant  for  the  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  which  he  gives  under  the  year  52 
(Ann.  xii,  54) ;  how  Felix  had  then  been  some  time  gov- 
ernor of  Judflsa  (**  jam  pridem  Judsa  impositU8"X  hold- 
ing a  divided  command  with  Cumanus,  the  latter  being 
over  the  Galilsans,  while  Felix  was  over  the  Samari- 
tans ('*ut  huic  GaliliBorum  natio,  Felid  Samarita  pa- 
rerent").  He  may  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  this 
divided  rule ;  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Felix  held  a  mUitary  command,  as  Suetonius  relates 
(Claud.  28 :  **  Felicem  legionibus  et  alls  provincisaquo 
JudsBS  imposuit"),  and  Victor  (in  the  Epitomej  p.  861 : 
**  Felicem  legionibus  Judsss  pr»fecit").  Of  that  asso- 
ciated government,  and  of  Felix's  equal  share  in  the 
wrongs  of  which  Cumanus  was  accused,  Josephus  is  ig- 
norant ;  but  what  he  says  of  Pallas  and  Felix  is  fkr  more 
suitable  to  that  earlier  conjuncture,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  than  to  the  later  occasion  to  which  he  refers  it 
At  that  time,  viz.  when  Cumanus  was  deposed, "  Felix 
would  certainly  have  suffered  for  the  wrongs  done  by 
him  to  the  Jews  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  whom  the  emperor  [Claudius]  at  that  very  time 
held  in  the  highest  consideration;"  for  that  Pallas  just 
then  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  commanding  in- 
fluence, Tacitus  shows  in  the  preceding  recital  of  the 
public  honors  decreed  to  him,  and  by  him  recorded  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  in  his  own  epitaph  (Plin. 
Ep.  vii,  29 ;  viii,  6).  Even  in  the  account  Josephus 
gives  of  that  earlier  conjuncture  (in  which  he  speaks 
only  of  Cumanus  and  the  final  hearing  before  Claudius, 
Ant.  XX,  6, 8),  he  mentions  the  "  very  great  exertions 
made  by  the  emperor's  freedmen  and  Mends  for  Cu- 
manus and  the  Samariiant."  The  absence  of  dates, 
of  which  Josephus  is  not  sparing  when  he  has  them, 
of  itself  implies  that  his  materials  for  the  account  of 
Felix  were  scanty ;  and  the  way  in  which  Burrus  is  in- 
troduced, after  the  passage  relating  to  Pallas  (Ant,  xx, 
8, 9),  strengthens  the  suspicion  raised  by  the  conflict- 
ing account  in  Tadtus,  that  the  Jewish  historian  in  this 
'ragraph  is  mixing  up,  with  hii  recital  of  what  took 


place  on  the  recall  of  Felix,  occurrences  of  an  «ariier 
time.  Certainly  the  accompanying  notice  (irai^7^ 
yog),  *'  he  was  the  tutor  of  Nero,"  is  more  apposite  to 
that  earlier  conjuncture  in  the  time  of  daudins  (A.D. 
52),  when  Nero  was  barely  fourteen  years  old.  It 
mi^ht  still,  in  some  sense,  be  notable  as  the  ground  of 
Burrus's  influence  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  rdga. 
when  he  and  Seneca  are  spoken  of  having  diiarge  of 
the  imperial  youth  (**  rectores  imperatoriflB  juvento," 
Tacit  Ann.  xiii,  2) ;  but  the  description  is  very  strange 
when  referred  to  the  year  61,  the  last  of  Burrus's  liiiB, 
especially  as  this  is  not  the  first  mention  of  him.  See 
Felix. 

10.  The  argument  for  the  year  61,  as  the  date  of 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  is  thus  put  by  Wieseler  (Ckr9- 
nohgie  desApost,  Zeiialia^  p.  66  sq.).  The  narrative 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  8 ;  Wctr,  ii,  13),  from  Nero's  a& 
cession  (18th  Oct,  A.D.  54)  to  the  defeat  of  the  *' Egyp- 
tian," implies  at  least  two  years ;  this  impostor,  daini- 
ing  to  be  another  Motes,  would  of  course  make  his  ip- 
pearanoe  at  the  Passover,  i.  e.  at  the  earliest,  that  of 
A.D.  57.  That  this  must  have  been  at  least  a  year  be> 
fore  Paul's  arrest  is  implied  in  the  tribune's  expressioD, 
**  before  these  days"  (Acts  xxi,  88) ;  theref<a%  the  esr- 
liest  possible  date  for  this  arrest  is  A.D.  58,  Pentecost ; 
the  "  two  years"  of  xxiv,  27,  gives  A.D.  60  as  the  eor- 
Uest  pottible  date  for  the  airival  of  Festns,  and  the 
spring  of  61  for  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Borne.  Hh 
latest  possible  is  given  by  the  liberty  allowed  Paul  (Acts 
xxviii,  81),  for  the  Neronian  persecution  began  July^ 
A.D.  64.  The  extreme  date  hence  resulting  is  limit- 
ed by  further  considerations.  Pallas  and  Burrus  were 
living  and  influential  men  at  the  time  when  Felix  was 
recalled ;  but  Pallas  died  in  the  latter  half,  and  Bums 
in  the  first  or  second  month  of  A.D.  62 ;  consequently 
Felix  arrived  in  61  at  latest.  But  Paul  was  delivered  to 
the  one  prefect  of  the  prKtbiian  guards,  nf  (rrparoTrt- 
^^PXVi  ^^^  uiust  therefbre  be  Burrus,  before  and  after 
whom  there  were  tujo.  As  Bnmis  died  Jan.  or  Feb., 
and  Paul  arrived  May  or  June,  the  year  could  not  be 
62,  and  the  latest  possible  date  would  be  A.D.  61.  Lat- 
est possible  and  earliest  possible  thus  cmndding,  tlie 
date,  Wieseler  thinks,  is  demonstrated.  To  this  it  is 
objected,  and  justly,  that  r^  ffTparovMpx*^  of  necct* 
sity  means  no  more  than  the  prefect  concerned  (Mej- 
er,  Komm.  in  Apostelgesch,  p.  19;  Lange,  Apost.  Zi. 
ii,  9).  In  fevor  of  the  later  date  (A.D.  62),  it  is  urged 
that  on  the  hearing  before  Nero  of  the  complaints  res- 
tive to  Agrippa's  building  overlooking  the  Temple  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant,  XX,  8, 10, 11 ;  War,  ii,  14, 1),  the  Jews  <^ 
tained  a  fevorable  judgment  through  the  influence  of 
Poppiea,  **  Nero's  wife."  But  Poppsa  was  married 
May,  62,  and  undoubtedly  Festus's  successor,  Albinoi, 
was  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  of  the 
same  year  (Josephus,  War,  vi,  5, 8).  Hence  it  is  ar- 
gued that  unless  Josephus's  escpression,  **at  that 
time"  (xard  rbv  Kaiphv  tovtov,  Ant.  xx,  8, 11),  is  tak- 
en with  undue  latitude,  Festus  cannot  have  entered 
upon  the  province  earlier  than  A.D.  61  (Meyer,  v.  <.> 
Ewald  (Gesch.  vi,  44)  also  urges  the  dcctfXvrwc?  **iio 
man  forbidding  him,"  of  Acts  xxviii,^.,  for  this  year 
62,  and  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  im- 
perial rescript,  rescinding  the  Jewish  isopolity,  obtahi- 
ed  by  the  Greeks  of  Caesarea  through  the  inflneuoe 
of  Burrus  (Josephus,  ^fi^.  xx,  8-9),  is  spoken  of  as 
something  recent  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebdlioo 
(spring  of  A.D.  66) ;  indeed  (In  War,  ii,  14, 4),  it  seems 
as  if  the  rescript  had  but  just  then  reached  Ccsarea. 
Ewald  surmises  that  the  death  of  Festus  and  of  Bums 
may  have  retarded  the  process.  But  the  fact  may  be 
(as  was  suggested  above)  that  Josephus  in  that  passage 
has  confused  some  exercise  <tf  Burrus's  influence  ui  be* 
half  of  the  Cesarean  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  or 
early  in  the  time  o^ero,  with  the  much  later  matter  of 
the  rescript,  which  would  officially  pass  through  Bia^*  , 
rus's  hands  as  secretary  for  the  East  (ra^tv  r^iwi  riiv 
'EXXi^vcKu^v  ifcwToX&v  wtmcrsv/ikvogy,  and  the  opera- 
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tion  of  which  may  have  been  delayed  through  the  infliu 
enoe  of  PoppaM  (who  died  Aug. ,  A.  D.  65).  That  Pop- 
psa  is  spoken  of  as  Nero's  "  wife/'  on  the  occasion  above 
mentioned,  may  be  merely  euphemistic  anticipation : 
this  woman  (^*  din  pellex,  et  adnlteri  Neronis,  mox  ma-  ' 
riti  potens,"  Tacit.  Ann,  xiv,  60)  may  have  befriended 
tlie  Jews  in  the  former  capacity  (at  any  time  after  A. 
D.  68,  ^NA.  ziii,  45).  In  fact,  the  marriage  conld  not 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  when  she  is  said  to  have 
aided  tiiem,  unless  it  be  possible  to  crowd  the  sabse- 
quent  occurrences  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  8, 11  and  9, 1) 
into  the  space  of  three  or  four  months  (Browne,  Ordo  ! 
StBcL  p.  122).  Nor  can  any  certain  inference  be  drawn 
from  the  narrative  in  Josephus  mfe^  3)  of  certain  ^ 
priests  whom  Felix  had  sent  to  be  tried  at  Rome,  and  , 
for  whom  Josephus,  after  his  own  26th  year,  which 
was  complete  A.D.  64,  was  enabled,  through  the  good 
offices  of  **C8B8ar's  wife,"  Popp»a,  to  obtain  their  lib- 
erty. The  men  had  been  prisoners  three  years  at  least, 
and,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  have  been  so  seven 
OT  eight  years  or  more.  That  they  were  obscure  and 
insignificant  persons  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Is- 
mael  and  HelkJas,  whom  the  "  devout"  Poppssa,  two 
years  before,  had  graciously  detained  at  her  court,  ap- 
pear to  hava  made  no  intercession  for  their  release. 
See  Nero. 

But  Wieseler  (p.  99),  after  Anger  (De  temp,  m  Act, 
Ap.  rationej  p.  106),  has  an  argument  to  which  both  | 
attach  high  importance,  derived  from  the  notice  of  a 
Sunday  (Acta  xx,  7),  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving 
Philippi,  which  departure  was  **  after  the  days  of  Azy- 
ma"  (15-21  Nisan),  and,  indeed,  very  soon  after,  for 
the  i^ostle  "  haated,  if  it  were  possible,  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Pentecost"  (verse  16) ;  and  of  the  48  days 
which  he  had  before  him  fh>m  22  Nisan  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  iays  specified  or  implied  in  the  narrative 
(Acts  XX,  xxi),  amount  to  35  to  the  landing  at  CsBsa- 
rea  (comp.  Chrysost  in  Act,  Bom,  xlv,  2),  leaving  but 
eight  days  for  the  stay  there  (iffxipag  TrXtiovCi  xxi, 
10)  and  the  joomey  to  Jerusalem.  Wieseler  concludes 
that  the  departure  from  Philippi  was  on  the  2dd  Ni- 
san, which,  bei4g  twelve  days  before  the  Sunday  at 
Troas,  would  be  Wednesday,  consequently  the  15th 
Nisan  fell  on  a  Tuesday.  According  to  his  method 
of  Jewish  calendar  reckoning,  from  A. D.  56  to  59  in- 
dnsive,  the  only  year  iiv  which  15th  Nisan  would  fall 
on  a  Tuesday  woiUd  be  58,  which  is  his  date  for  Paul's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem.  Were  it  worth  while,  the  argu- 
ment might  be  claimed  for  the  year  55  (the  date  as- 
signed by  the  ancients),  in  which  year  the  day  of  true 
fall  moon =15  Nisan  was  1st  April  and  Tuesday. 
Bat,  in  fact,  it  proves  nothing ;  the  chain  is  no  stron- 
ger than  its  weakest  link,  and  a  single  "  periiape"  in 
the  reckoning  is  enough  to  invalidate  the  whole  con- 
catenation.   See  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  if  not  in  the  Acts  (q. 
▼.),  then  neither  in  the  history  of  the  times  f^m  other, 
•oorces,  have  we  the  means  of  settling  this  part  of  the 
chronology  with  absolute  certainty.  Josephus  in  par- 
ticular, from,  whom  are  derived  the  combinations  which 
recent  German  writers  deem  so  unanswerable,  is  dis- 
credited in  Uiis  part  of  the  history  (written  probably 
f^om  his  own  resources  and  the  inaccurate  recollec- 
tions of  Ills  boyhood)  by  the  infinitely  higher  author- 
^7of  Tadtns,  who  drew  his  information  from  the  pub- 
lic records.  Only,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  probable 
that  Paul's  first  residence  at  Corinth  commenced  A.D. 
49  (§  8,  above),  in  the  same  it  is  probable  that  the  arrest 
at  Jerusalem  belongs  to  the  year  55,  six  years  being  suf- 
ficient, as  nearly  all  inquirers  are  agreed,  for  the  inter- 
BMdiate  occurrences.  Then,  if  the  arrival  at  Borne  took 
place,  as  the  ancients  say,  in  the  second  year  of  Nero, 
it  will  be  necessary  (wiUi  Petavius)  to  refer  the  *'  two 
years"  (BuHa,  xxiv,  27)  to  the  term  of  Felix's  (sole) 
pnicnratorship.    See  Corinthiass  (Epistles  to). 

That  the  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  which  the 
nazntive  in  the  Acts  ends,  did  not  terminate  in  the 


apostle's  death,  but  that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Nero  at  a  later  time,  appears 
to  have  been  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  ancients  (see 
the  testimonies  in  Browne's  Ordo  Seed,  §  130).  In- 
deed, in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  find  a  place  for 
the  three  pastoral  epistles,  and  especially  to  account 
for  statements  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (q.  v.). 
Wieseler's  forced  explanations  have  satisfied  and  can 
satisfy  no  one.  (See  also  Lange,  Apottol.  ZeitaUer^  ii, 
386  sq.,  and  Huther,  in  Meyer's  Krit.  exeg.  Komm.  p. 
25  sq.  Meyer  himself,  RSmerbr.  Einleit,  p.  12  sq., 
owns  that  the  three  pastoral  epistles  *'  stand  or  fall 
together,"  and  that,  if  they  be  genuine,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable ;  which  he  turns  into  an  argument  against 
their  genuineness.)  But  if,  after  his  releate,  the  apos- 
tle vidted  not  only  Spain  (as  Ewald  admits,  Gtsch,  vi, 
631,  on  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Clemens,  Rom, 
c  5),  but  Greece  and  Asia,  as  is  dear  ftom  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus,  scant  room  is  left  for  these 
movements  between  the  late  dates  assigned,  with  al- 
most one  consent,  by  recent  German  writers,  to  the 
close  of  the  first  imprisonment  (A.D.  63  and  64),  and 
the  year  65  or  66,  which  the  ancients  give  as  the  date 
of  Paul's  martyrdom.  So  far,  therefore,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  first  imprisonment  ended  in  one  of 
the  years  58-60.  Another  consideration  points  the 
same  way :  when  Poppsa's  infiuence  was  established 
(A.D.  58-65),  which,  after  she  became  a  proselyte  or 
OtoffiPlig  (i  e.  at  least  as  early  as  61),  was  fr:eely  used 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  it  would  certainly  have  been  in- 
voked against  the  apostle  by  his  enemies  (comp.  Ew- 
ald, vi,  621) ;  and,  even  if  he  escaped  with  life,  his  con- 
finement would  not  have  been  of  the  mild  character 
described  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the  Acts,  more  es- 
pecially as  his  **  bonds  in  Christ  were  manifest  in  all 
the  paiace"  (prsetorium),  (Phil,  i,  18),  and  among  his 
converts  were  some  **  of  Csssar's  household"  (iv,  22). 

We  may  add  that  if  the  Narcissus  (q.  v.)  of  Romans 
xvi,  11,  was  the  celebrated  freedman  of  Claudius,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (q.  v.),  written  shortly  befbre 
the  apostle's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  placed 
so  late  as  A.D.  58  or  59,  for  Narcissus  died  very  soon 
after  Nero's  accession  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiii,  1).   See  Paul. 

y.  BetuUt.— The  following  table  exhibits  at  one 
view  the  Julian  or  calendar  years  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Biblical  events  from  the  Creation,  and  also  the 
Vulgar  or  Christian  Mn^  according  to  the  preceding 
investigations  (for  a  complete  and  self-verifying  tab- 
ular construction  of  all  the  Scriptural  dates,  with  their 
adjustment  to  each  other  and  the  demands  of  history, 
and  the  authority  upon  which  it  rests,  see  the  MeA, 
Quart,  Review,  October,  1856,  p.  601-688).  In  cases 
where  it  is  uncertain  whether  an  event  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  one  Julian  year  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  the  earlier  number  is  set  down,  and  has  a 
star  prefixed.  In  the  centuries  adjacent  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  many  events  affecting  Palestine  are  huserted 
fh>m  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus,  a^d  other  souths,  In 
addition  to  those  properly  Biblical. 

A  Jl.  I  B.C. 

1 41TS  Creation  of  Adam. 
*181  4042  Birth  of  Seth. 
•S86,3987  Birth  of  Enoe. 
•826  3847  Birth  of  Cainan. 
•896  3777  Birth  of  Mahal&leeL 
•461  8712  Birth  of  J&red. 
•628  8600  Birth  of  Enooh. 

Birth  of  Methnselah. 
Birth  of  Lamech. 
Death  of  Adam. 
Translation  of  Enoch.  • 

Death  of  Seth. 
Birth  of  Moah. 
Death  of  Enoe. 
Death  of  Cainan. 

Death  of  MahalaleeL  * 

Death  of  Jared. 
2616lBIrthof  Japheth. 
2614  Birth  of  Shem. 
2621  (Death  of  Lamech. 
26161  Death  of  Methnselah. 
Beginning  of  the  Flood. 


•876  8298 
•9813242 
•988i31S6 
•1048  8180 


1068 
•1141 
•1236 
•1291 
•1428 
•1567 
•1669 
•1652 

1667 


3116 
S032 
2937 

2882 
2760 
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AM  I  B.C.. I 

less  ifl]  B  End  of  th*  Flood. 


^014  Rtrtli  of  Arpli*i«L 
S41fi  mnh  tif  Ptleg, 


nSSatBOS]  mrth  ,-f  Semg. 
■IS&a  ^t^!  Birth  L.f  Nuhnr. 
•lB70ftHN:mrtbofT?!iiJL 
*lft49  riajJilTLh  cif  llHrftn. 

•jWTirne'Lifliithof  I'li^. 
•itsa  ginvitKatu  of  NjiIkc. 

«300T  ^Itift  OeACb  of  xNoak. 
•3000  »l64!»irtii  nf  Abrmn. 
*20lfl  31M'lUr1h  of  Suraii. 

•iO&i  'ili?a.  iHntJi  Mf  ffomir- 

■SLVs-r-Jiv-li  TiitUfi  of TtTftlj, 
Hir^o  JI--   \i  r  .i4>  rN?[Hirtti3re  &ciuBAftjQ. 

•SO-JI  LJ I  ►;  1 ;  I  J-  ■.■a  1 1  of  Arplit  jjid. 
2HB  -Ji»f;n  Spiniicfi-ioij  iualitutfld, 
I  l"r':irU*JL' oflsAnC. 


•31  M( 
3553 


iOvM  Marringr  of  r»4V^ 

1^0 1 4  Deuth  of  ShertL 

3ilH4  Blrtn  of  ^.bicol)  iiii(]  EfJiu. 

lyS'J  ()cjiih  of  Abnttmui, 

11>fi:»  th^iitli  of  i:Jwvr. 

iVJft*  Flrttl  MuriingfofEaiu. 

!04l  I>«ith  of  ffhniacL 

lO'iT  Right  of  jAcob  frnin  llnjxip* 

lO'JO  MarrUge  of  JAn:>l>  t  >  lunh  ao4  BacheL 

2^2,Vf  TJis  i^irih  of  Siin(H>i3  by  l^PAh. 
Tim  Oil-  fMnh  of  Levi  l>y  [jf*h. 

Mjirriajir«  of  Jacob  will;  DIlhAh. 
2^7  IPia  Birth  bf  JudiLh  by  T^ali. 
Birth  of  Dtn  by  Bilhuli. 
]Vf]LrT]ji.|*ftfif  Jnctrb  irlt^i  ZHjifih. 
9258  lUt5  Birt)]  tf  Nnpht&B  U  UlU^ak 

HirUi  of  rind  by  ZMpnh. 
SSSO  WH  Ittrtli  of  Issncliiir  liy  lAftlL 
*  Birlh  of  Aitber  by  Zilpali. 

liUth  of  y.i'bulrtii  by  Lt'uh, 
SSOft  mn. Birth  of  THnnh  by  T,uiih, 

birlh  tif  Joseph  by  nachol- 
92G8  lfl(tT|liep4rtiirv  of  Jarob  fnmi  IaImh. 
S3T^  IS^iSfilt  of  Jfweph  by  ht^  nn."thn?n. 
S^SS  lSS&;I>rcwnii  of  the  Baker  Add  Uutlcr. 
*89^  1bg4,  Dmik  r«f  f  «tuir. 
S2&0  1*^1  ['rrjunosTon  of  Jowpph. 
SKaX'?  TsTM-nnst  Jnardoy  nf  the  r^trlnrcb*  Into  Egnrt. 
Savi:i,1^74.Mi(^rtitlon  of.Titmb'H  FomJU  toB^gypt 
•231G!  IS&T  ]  lit^nth  of  Jacob. 
•iea*0|15<»;i  LigAth  of  Joaeptl. 
SJSft  IIH5  rSkihofMo^c^. 
S4Tb  IfiliS  Flight  of  Mc«Kr  Intn  MHSao. 
2615  K».^HjKxFj<liiB  Of  the  liniietltep. 
^10|ie&7|Hpitiiia  tip  of  the  Tnt^cruaclfi. 
2Sti4.  Ul^^Httuni  of  tbo  ti^nwUua  lo  K^desh. 

iDwitli  C'f  Aaron, 
JS5G&  Ifft^  iK^tb  of  Mogf-a. 

^Kutmuco  of  tJie  TF!TiiGlltci)  Into  Canaaiu 
iC61  IflMConque"!  of  UunaAn  comradod. 
•aSSO  lff33  Dt^th  of  Jdphni* 
*SfiV8  IfiTO  «^tilt|ii»,'atJod  by  Chu^han^lCkhftOukim. 
•9600  IBfll  Dftivpranfl?  by  ^HhtiM, 
-•56411  IflSTlSiibjii^'atbn  by  F^laa. 
*Sfl64  l!^i»!*  n(.]ivi'Psii«i  hy  }Chu± 
*SIT-IU4'J'.M,,]ijdiK^r]jt;)  of  Shaufgar, 

*       '?^iibf[ij:^iitioialbv  JjiblTi, 
•3T64  U"^'  II.  lirHiruEic*  by  Baralt 
*mu  ]  S'> J  >  1  ]  h i  1 1  ffu HvTi  by  iVw  M ifllao  11(m. 
•527*11,1^15'^  l^ttrvifranct!  by  ladcon, 
•sea  1 ;  laK ,  I  it!  jrpi,  tl< JO  Itj  A  W  mel  wh. 
*2^54iaiy  AppointmeDtofToUj  ft*  Jiiiagt 
•3ST7  1^  <J  AppoSntniPDt  of  Jair  a»  .ladjjrp. 
•3S^  IST4  SabJne»Uon  by  Iht  Atutuoii[te«, 
*20n  125(1  rtclfvurtnw  by  Jf^phrhah. 
•a033  1400  Appi>!dlm*dt  of  Ibian  af  -Todga. 
"fWSO  l'?43  App»Intiiif>at  of  EJoa  an  Jtiil|f«i. 
*By4Q  lT^H3  AppointHJOtit  of  Abiloii  at  nTudge. 
•3WS  l«3r!  Subjupiiioa  Isy  the  FhUUlineft. 
*iBSe  lIHf^jtlelfvieTiktidcby  ii^irnipon, 
'WJOe.Iiekri  AppolQim^t  flf  EH  M  JiidETf. 
KMS  II^H  Cupturt*  nf  the  Art  by  tbf  I'litllfltinefl. 
JMU  ll'^4  RH^tMirL[[f.n  ,.f  thi?  Ark  by  the  PhUiBtlnea. 
■^  ll<Vi  jj^'tEviTSLTici''  by  JI^AinucL 
I  Aoct^km  of  ^nl. 


I.C.|_ 


8112  1061  Refuge  of  David  at  Gath,  etc 

81 13  1060  Death  of  SamueL 

8118  1006  Second  Sparing  of  SanI  by  David. 

8119  1054  Residence  of  David  at  Ziklag. 

8120  1053'Acce^ion  of  David  at  Snure  Death. 
3127  1046, Coronation  of  David  (yver  all  the  Tribw. 

8128  1045  Defeat  of  the  Philistines  by  David. 

8129  1044  Expulsion  of  the  Jebusites  by  DavkL 

8130  1043 'Removal  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem. 
*3136  10S7  Kindness  of  David  to  SauVs  FamUy. 

81 38  1035  Adultery  of  David  with  Bathaheba. 
3139|l034|  lilrth  of  Solomon. 
*3140|1083  Incest  of  Amnon  with  Tamar. 
8150  1023  Rebellion  of  Absalom. 

8158  1015  Usui-pation  of  Adonijah. 

8159  1014  Birth  of  Rehoboam. 
I  Appointment  of  Solomon  ai  Viceroy. 

8160  1013  Accession  of  Solomon  at  David's  Death. 
3163  1010  Founding  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
3170 1003  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
8200   973lAcce88ion  of  Rehoboam. 

Secession  under  Jeroboam  I. 

8203  970|Apo«tasy  of  Rehoboam. 

8204  969  Invasion  of  Judah  by  Shiiihak. 
*3217   966 1  Accession  of  Ab^ah  over  Jndah. 

8220   953jAccea8ionof  Asaover  Judah. 
3222   951,  Accession  of  Nadab  over  Israel. 
8223   950  Accession  of  Baasha  over  IsraeL 
•3226   947|Birthof  Jehoehaphat. 
.S284   939 1  Invasion  of  Judah  by  Terah. 
3245   928  IntemaUonal  War. 
8246 


•8260 
•8256 


8261 
•3267 
8277 
8278 
3279 
8283 
•3286 
8289 


*S3 
9700 


C 


I  DtfuAt  of  tlie  Amisonlte^  by  BrmL 
Iffll4  Birth  of  J  lavld. 
lOTS  WnT  of  gaul  with  tlin  Pbn  If  tides. 
aiiiS  1070  f  lapttire  of  Ap«p  \nf  Saul 
*3inftj  106^  &ecM?t  Anointing  of  l>(ivid  Ijy  SamueL 
ttlH)ilOil3  Vomhi^t  of  Duvid  irlth  fkiUJith. 
loea  Flight  of  Darid  from  SauJV  Loart. 


•8290 

•3896 
•3311 
•3818 
8335 
8336 
•3338 
•3349 
•8360 
3365 
•3367 
•3891 


•8397 
3403 

8404 
•3414 
•3416 
•3417 

•8422 
3431 
3433 

•3436 

•8444 
3445 
8447 


8460 
8453 
846S 
3460 

8461 

8462 
•3464 
•8476 
•3609 


927 


Accession  of  Elah  over  IsraeL 

Accession  of  Zimri  over  Israel. 

Secession  under  Omri  of  IsraeL 

Accession  of  Tibni  over  IsraeL 
923  Birth  of  Jehoram  IL 

Death  of  TibnL 
917  Appointment  of  Ahab  as  Viceroy. 
915  Accession  of  Ahab  over  laraeL 

Gout  of  Asa. 
912  Accession  of  Jehoshaphat  over  Jadali. 
906Birthof  Ahaziahll. 
896,  Appointment  of  Jehoram  IL  as  Yieeroy. 
895  Aooession  of  Ahaxlah  I.  over  IsraeL 
894  Accession  of  Jehoram  L  over  IsraeL 
890 1  Second  Appointment  of  Jehoram  IT.  as  Viceroy. 
887  Acceadon  of  Jehoram  IL  over  Judah. 
884  Birth  of  Jehoash  L 

Accession  of  Ahaciah  IL  over  Judah. 

Accession  of  Jehn  over  Israel. 

Usurpation  of  Athaliah  over  Judah.   « 
877 1  Accession  of  Jehoaah  I.  over  Judah. 
862 1  Birth  of  Amaziah.  % 

855  Accession  of  Jehoahaz  I.  over  IsraeL 
8381  Accession  of  Jehoash  IL  over  IsraeL 
837  j  Accession  of  Amazlah  over  Judah. 
835  Appointment  of  Jeroboam  IL  as  Viceroy 
824  Birth  of  Uaziah. 

823  Accession  of  Jeroboam  II.  over  laraeL 
808 1  Aooession  of  Uaziah  over  Judah. 
806  Birth  of  Jotham. 

782  Death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  followed  l^  an  Intar%> 
num  in  IsraeL 

Earthquake  and  Leprosy  of  Uzsiah. 

Appointment  of  Jotham  aa  Viceroy, 
ne  Birth  of  Ahaa. 
770  Accession  of  Zechariah  over  Israd. 

Aooession  of  Shallum  over  Israel. 
769  Acoeesion  of  Menahem  over  Isra^ 
759  Accession  of  Pekahiah  over  IsraeL 
757  Accession  of  Pekah  over  Israel. 
756  Accession  of  Jotham  over  Judah. 

Appointment  of  Ah&a  as  Viceroy. 
761Bh^hofHezekiah. 

742  Sut^ugation  of  the  Ammonites  by  Jotham. 
740  Accession  of  Ahaz  over  Judah. 
737  Death  of  Pekah,  followed  by  an  Interregnnm  ia 

IsraeL 
739  Accee8i(m  of  Hoehea  over  IsraeL 
728  Subjection  of  Hoehea  by  Shalmaneeer. 
726  Accession  of  Hezekiah  over  Judah. 

First  Revolt  of  Hoshea  from  Assyria. 
84481  725  Imprisonment  of  Hoehea  by  the  Asayriana. 
8449   724:vSecond  Revolt  of  Hoshea  from  Assyria. 
723  Siege  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneeer. 
720  Assyrian  Captivity. 
715| Capture  of  Aahdod  by  Sargon. 
713  Invaaion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib. 

Diversion  of  the  Assyrians  by  llrhakah. 
712  Discomfiture  of  Sennacherib. 

Siclmess  of  Hezekiah. 
711  Ambasaadon  of  Merodaeh-Bafaulan  to  HeiekiaL 
709  Birth  of  Manasseh. 
607 1  Accession  of  Mananeh  over  Judah. 
664  Birth  of  Amon. 
643  Birth  of  Joeiah. 
•3531    642  Accession  of  Amon  over  Jndah. 
•3633   640  Accession  of  Joeiah  over  Judali. 
•86391  084  Birth  of  Jeholakim. 
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A.M.  I 

•SS40 
•3541 
864& 
8650l 
•3CM 
•366T 
3064 


3567 


3570 
85751 


38S4 


8S91 
8613 
3636 

9m 

S68S 

8693* 
3656 

8690' 

3699, 
8700 

3n4, 


3715 
87«; 
3T27 
*873.S 
8763 
3767 


B.a| 

<^  GoDTersioo  of  Joeiah. 

63S  Birth  of  Jebonhas  IL 

628  RefonnAtioD  by  Joeiah. 

6S3|  Repairs  of  the  Temple  bj  Josiah. 

619  Birth  of  Zedeklah. 

616  Birth  of  Jeholachin. 

609  Slaoghker  of  Joaiah  by  Tiiaraoh-Necha 

Acc^idon  of  Jehoahas  IL  over  Judah. 

Acceesion  of  Jehoiakim  over  Judah. 
eoa  Invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebachadnexsar  as  Viceroy. 

Deportotion  of  DanieL 
603  i>ream  of  Nebuduidnezsar  Interpreted  by  Daniel. 
698  Acoeseion  of  Jeholachin  over  Judah. 

Firat  general  Deportation  by  the  Babylimians. 

Accession  of  Zedeklah  over  Jndah. 
5S9  Si?ge  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians. 
5S8  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians. 

I  Second  general  Deportation  by  the  Babylonians. 
583 1  Third  general  Deportation  by  the  Babylonians. 
561  Release  of  Jeholachin  by  Evti-Herodach. 
^  Capture  of  Babylon  by  ^*  Darius  the  Hede.** 
'  Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  Return  of  the  Jews. 

Return  under  ZerubbabeL 

Foundation  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Renewal  of  Building  the  Second  Templa 

Completion  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Divorce  of  VashtL 
•179 'Marriage  of  Esther. 
474  Plots  of  llaman  against  the  Jeirs. 
473  Deliverance  by  Esther. 

Second  Decree  for  the  Jews*  Return. 

Beginning  of  Daniel's  70  Weeks. 

Arrival  of  Earn  at  Jerusalem. 
„ ,  Divorce  by  the  Jews  of  their  Oentlle  Wives. 
447  [information  to  Nehemiah  of  Jerusalem's  State. 
44'>,  Vifiit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem. 
4S5|  Return  of  Nehemiah  to  Persia. 
410|  Reformation  at  Jerusalem  resumed  by  Nehemiah. 
406tCkMe  (tf  the  O.-T.  Canon. 
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B.C. 

832  Samaritan  Temple  boilt  on  Mt.  Oerlxim. 

390  Ptolemy  I.  (Lag!)  conquers  Palestine. 

319  Onias  L  Jewish  High-priest. 

314  Antigonus  seizes  upon  Palestine. 

802  Simon  (the  Just)  Jewish  High-priest 

301  Ptolemy  (LagO  again  reduoes  Palestine. 

893  I-Heazar  Jewish  High-priest. 

964  Palestine  the  Scene  of  War  between  Egypt  and  Syria. 

260  Manasses  Jewish  High-priest 

834  Ooiss  n.  Jewish  High-priest 

919  Shnon  II.  Jewish  High-priest 

218  Antiochus  the  Great  seizes  the  most  of  Palestine. 

217  Palestine  again  reverts  to  Egypt 

202  Antioohtts  retakes  Pslestina 

199  The  Efnrptians  once  more  occupy  Palestine. 

Onias  ni.  Jewish  High-priest 
196  Antiochus  again  seizes  Palestine. 
193  Palestine  finaUy  ceded  to  Egypt 
176  Palestine  once  mon  a  Syrian  Provinee. 

Heliodorus  attempts  to  launder  the  Jewish  Temple. 
179  Jason  purchases  the  Jewish  High-priesthood. 
173tJewish  High-priesthood  conferred  on  Menelaus  (Onias). 
170,.\ntioehna  ^phanes  plunders  the  Jewish  Temi^e. 
167  The  Syrian  General  Apollonius  besieges  Jerusalem  and 
snpplvits  the  Worship  of  Jehovah,  but  is  at  length 
resisted  by  MatUthias. 
166  Judas  liaccabsdUB  routs  the  Syrians. 
164  Jewish  Temple  Services  renewed,  25th  Kisleu. 
163  Antiochus  acknowledges  the  Jews*  Independemoe. 
161  Alcirous  reinstated  as  Jewish  High-priest 
Judas  MaeeabsBUs  sucoeeded  by  i^nathan. 
ISS  Jonathan  nominatecLas  Jewish  High-prieH. 
147  J  Jonathan  takes  the  Field  against  Demetrius. 
146  Jonathan  goes  over  to  Demetrius. 
144;Jonathan  declares  for  Antiochus. 
143  Jonathan  sncceeded  by  Simon  BfaooabsBos. 
142  The  Jews  freed  from  Foreign  Tribute. 
141  Simon  gets  Possession  of  the  Citadel  of  Jerusalem. 
140  Shnon  becomes  Hereditary  Prince  of  the  Jews. 
138  War  between  filmon  and  Antiochus  Sidetes. 
136  Shnon  succeeded  by  John  Hyroanps  as  Jewish  Prince 

and  High-priest 
68  Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey. 
40  Herod  (the  Great)  appointed  King  by  the  Romans. 
8T  Herod  takes  Jerusalem  by  Storm. 

Ananel  (a  Babylonian)  Jewish  High-priest 
38  Jesns  and  Simon  successively  Jeirish  High-priests. 
21  Herwl  begins  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Temple. 
6  Bbths  of  John  (the  Baptist)  and  of  Chvst. 
6  Hatthias  Jewish  Higfa-priest 
4  Death  of  Herod  the  Great 
Joazar,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua  racoeeslvely  Jewish  High- 
prieatu 


Beginning  of  the  Vulgar  Christian  ^ra. 
6^AididanB  banished  to  GanL 
Copooins  Procnrator  of  Judaa. 


A.D. 

7  Joasar  (son  of  BoSthns)  Jewish  High-priest 
Christ's  Visit  with  his  Parents  to  Jerusalem. 
9  M.  Ambivins  Procnrator  of  Judssa. 

11  Tiberius  made  Associate  Emperor. 

12  Annius  Rufus  Procurator  of  Judsea. 
Ananus  Jewish  High-priest 

14  Tiberius  suooeeds  Augustus  as  sole  Boaperor. 

15  Valerius  Gratus  Procurator  of  Judaea. 

81  Ishmael  (son  of  Phabi)  Jewish  High-priest. 

82  Kleazar  (son  of  Ananus)  Jewish  High-priest 

88  Shnon  (son  of  Camithus),  and  next  (Joseph)  Caiaphas 

Jewish  High-priests.  , 

25  Christ  bapthEed  by  John. 
86  Pontius  niate  Procurator  of  JudsBa. 

88  John  the  Baptist  beheaded. 

89  Crudflxion  of  (Jhrist 
Martyrdom  of  Stephen. 

80  Conversion  of  PsuL 
32  Conversion  of  Comelins. 

86  Pilate  sncceeded  by  MaroeUus  as  Procnrator. 
Jonathan  (son  of  Ananus)  Jewish  High-priest 

87  (jaligula  Roman  Emperor. 

TheophiluB  (brother  of  JonathaiO  Jewish  High-priest. 
89  Herod  Antipas  banished  to  GauL 

40  Claudius  Roman  Emperor. 

41  Herod  Agrippa  L  Ruler  of  Palestine. 

42  Simon  Cantberas  Jewish  High-priest. 

48  Matthias  (son  of  Ananos)  Jewish  High-priest 
44  Elionaus  (son  of  Cantheras)  Jewish  High-priest 

Martvrdom  of  James. 

Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  L 
46  Cuspius  Fadns  Procurator  of  Judea. 
47|Tlbertus  Alexander  Procnrator  of  Judna. 
48Uoseph  (son  of  Kami)  sncceeded  in  the  Jewish  High- 
prie>4thood  by  Ananias  (son  oS  Nebednus). 

49  Ventidlus  Cnmanus  Procurator  of  Judsea. 

53  Felix  Procurator  of  Judea. 

|Hefod  Agrippa  IL  *'  King**  of  Trachonitis,  ete. 

54  Nero  Roman  Emperor. 

65  Porcius  Festus  Procurator  of  Judea. 
Ilshmael  (son  of  Fabl)  Jewish  High-priest 

66  Paurs  First  Arrival  in  Rome. 
68  Martyrdom  of  James  (the  LessX 

Albinus  Procurator  of  Judca. 
Joseph  Kabi  Jewish  High-priest. 

64  Martyrdom  of  PanL 

65  Gessius  Floms  Procurator  of  Jndaa. 

66  Breaking  out  of  the  final  Jewish  War. 
Cestius  Gallus  besieges  Jerusalem. 

67  Vespasian  (General  of  the  Roman  Forces  in  Jndiea. 
Theophilus  succeeded  by  Phannlus  as  Jewish  Hlgfap 

priest 
Galba  Roman  Emperor. 
Simon  (son  of  Gioras)  ravages  Judna. 
Otho,  ViteUins,  and  Vespaiian  snooeisively  Roman  em- 


Three  Jewish  Parties  in  Jemsalem. 

70  Titus  destrojrs  Jerusalem. 

71  Bassus  sent  to  take  charge  of  Judsea. 

79.  Fulvius  Sylva  sent  as  Roman  General  into  Jndsea. 

79 1  Titus  Roman'  Emperor. 

81  Domitian  Roman  Emperor. 

96|  Banishment  of  the  Apoetle  John  to  Plitmos. 

{Nerva  Roman  Emperor. 
98.  Trajan  Roman  Emperor. 
100,  Close  of  the  N.-T.  (Janon. 

VI.  CofUrovertiei  amd  Litora^tfre.— The  distance  of 
the  Creatioii  fhnn  the  Christian  sra,  whiih  has  been 
stated  with  about  140  rariations,  is  given  in  the  In- 
dian Chronology,  as  compnted  by  Grentil,  at  6174 
years;  in  the  Babylonian,  by  Bailly,  at  6158;  in  the 
Chinese,  by  Bailly,  at  6157;  in  the  Septoagint,  by 
Abuliaragins,  at  5508 ;  while  Jewish  writers  bring  it 
down  below  the  computation  of  Capellus,  namdy, 
4000,  and  one,  Babbi  Lipman,  to  so  contracted  a  sum 
as  8616. 

1.  The  chronology  of  the  English  Bible  was  regu- 
lated by  the  views  of  Usher  (AtmaUi  Vet.  et  Nov,  Tett, 
first  ed.  foL  Lend.  1650, 1654),  who  followed,  in  gen^ 
eral,  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Other  chro- 
nologers  have  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Septnagint  and  Joeephus,  maintaining  that  the 
modem  Hebrew  text  has  been  greatly  vitiated  in  the 
whole  department  of  chronology,  and  more  especially 
in  the  genealogical  tables  which  respect  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  ten  generations  imme- 
diately after  the  Flood.  The  examination  above  does 
not  sustain  this  conclusion.  Yet  the  shortened  scheme, 
adopted  by  Usher  fh>m  the  Bfasorite  Jews,  is  recent  in 
its  prevalence  among  Christians  when  compared  with 
the  more  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  S^uagint 
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This  last  was  nsed  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  and, 
being  followed  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church, 
was  generally  current,  till,  in  the  eighth  century,  a 
disposition  to  exchange  it  for  the  Rabbinical  method 
of  reckoning  was  first  manifested  by  the  venerable 
Bede.  Roman  Catholic  authors,  however,  have  usu- 
ally adopted  the  latter,  fh)m  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  which  strictly  follows  the  Hebrew  numbers. 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  treatise  De  Vera  JSkUe  Mundi 
(Hag.  1659, 4to),  was  the  first  of  any  note  who  forsook 
the  Hebrew  dates.  Pezron,  in  his  work  L'AnUgtdti 
dei  Tetnt  ritablU  et  d^f endue  corUre  let  Juifa  ei  let  nou- 
veaux  Chnmologitkt  (Amst  1687,  12mo),  produced  a 
great  impression  in  favor  of  the  lengthened  period  ad- 
vocated by  Vossius.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  Jackson  produced  his 
great  work,  the  Chronological  AnUqviHet  (Lond.  1752, 
8  vols.  4to).  He  advpcated  the  longer  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint  In  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury Dr.  Hales  published  the  first  volume  of  a  labori- 
ous work  entitled  A  New  Analytit  of  Chronology ^  an 
undertaking  which  ultimately  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes, chiefly  in  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the 
conclusions  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  work  on 
pagan  idolatry,  offers  some  Judicious  observations  on 
the  chronology  of  ancient  history,  treading  generally 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hales.  The  Originet  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drummond  proceeds  also  on  the  ground  supplied 
by  the  Septuagint  chronology.  A  detailed  statemedt 
of  grounds  for  admitting  the  authority  of  the  Septua- 
gint in  preference  to  th^  of  the  original  Hebrew  may 
be  found  in  a  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Michael  Russell's  Cotmoction  qf  Sa- 
cred and  Profane  Hittory^from  the  Death  o/Jothua  to 
the  Decline  of  the  Kingdomt  of  Itratd  and  Judah  (Lond. 
1827,  8  vols.  8vo). 

2.  Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  above,  three 
principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been 
founded,  which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the 
Short,  and  the  Rabbinical.  All,  or  almost  all,  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results  a  greater 
accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  rested  rendered  possible.  Another  failing  of 
these  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to  accept,  through  a 
kind  of  &lse  analogy,  long  or  short  numbers  and  com- 
putations for  intervals,  rather  according  as  they  have 
adopted  the  long  or  the  short  reckoning  of  the  patri- 
archal genealogies  than  on  a  consideration  of  special 
evidence.  It  is  as  though  they  were  resolved  to  make 
the  sum  as  great  or  as  small  as  possible.  The  Rab- 
bins have  in  their  chronology  affqrded  the  strongest 
example  of  this  error,  having  so  shortened  the  inter- 
vals as  even  egregiously  to  t^row  out  the  dates  of  the 
time  of  the  Persian  rule.  The  German  school  is  here 
an  exception,  for  it  has  generally  fidlen  into  an  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier 
ages,  while  taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus, 
and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology  in  vio- 
lent contrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  even  Jose- 
phus :  their  method  was  uncritical,  and  they  accepted 
the  numbers  best  known  to  them  without  any  feeling 
of  doubt. 

The  chief  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology  are 
Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des  Vignoles.  They  take  the 
Sept  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt  the 
long  interval  fhnn  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has  had  a 
multitude  of  illustrious  supporters,  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recognised  i^ystem  of 
the  West  Usher  may  be  considered  as  its  most  able 
advocate.  He  follows  the  Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal 
generation?,  ^d  takes  the  480  years  from  tiie  Exodus 
to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Rab- 
binical Chronology  has  lately  come  into  much  notice 
from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly  by  the  German 


school.  It  accepts  the  Biblibal  numbers,  but  makea 
the  most  arbitrary  corrections.  For  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  it  has  virtually  been  accepted  by  Bonsen, 
Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey.  The  system  of  Bon- 
sen  we  may  regard  as  constituting  a  fourtii  daaa  cf 
itself,  based  upon  theories  not  only  independent  ot, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible.  For  the  time  before  the 
Exodus  he  discards  all  Biblical  chronological  data, 
and  reasons  altogether,  as  it  appears  to  as,  on  philo- 
logical considerations. 


Creation  of  Adam. . . . 

Flood 

Abram  leaves  Haran . 

Exodui 

FoundatioQ  of  Temple 
Deatructton  of  Temple 


Peta- 

Tios. 


2327 
1S61 
1531 
1012 


U*h«r. 


B.O. 

4004 
8348 
1921 
1401 
1012 
6$8 


HaI«. 


a.o. 
5411 
8155 
2076 
1648 
1027 

586 


Jack. 


5426 
3170 
2023 
1603 
1014 
686 


dr.  «o",OM! 
dr.  10,000 

19S0 

iom! 


In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  tiie  Second 
Cainan,  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram's  birth  130 
instead  of  70  years ;  Jackson  accepts  the  Second  Cai- 
nan, and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second  case ; 
Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the  former 
alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter  does 
not.  Bunsen  requires  **  for  the  Noachian  period  about 
ten  millenia  before  our  era,  and  for  the  beginning  of 
our  race  another  ten  thousand  years,  or  very  little 
more"  {OuUinet^  ii,  12).  These  conclusions  necessi- 
tate the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before 
Abraham.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak  of  ''facts 
and  traditions ;"  his  &cts,  however,  as  fiu*  as  we  can 
perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory  of  language,  and 
tradition  is,  ftx>m  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chronology. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Shemitic  scholar  has  ac^ 
cepted  Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the  Ex- 
odus to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  Usher 
alone  takes  the  480  years ;  the  rest  adopt  longer  pe- 
riods, according  to  their  explanations  of  the  other 
numbers  of  this  interval ;  but  Bunsen  calculates  by 
generations.  The  period  of  the  kings,  from  the  found- 
ation of  Solomon's  Temple,  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
the  computations  of  Jackson,  Usher,  and  Petavius: 
Hales  lengthens  it  by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11 
years  after  the  death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it 
by  reducing  the  reign  of  Manasseh  f^m  55  to  45  years. 

I  llie  former  theory  is  improbable  and  xmcritical ;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity. 

8.  The  best  authorities  on  chronology  in  general  are 
Ideler's  thorough  Handbuch  d.  math.  u.  fechMttch.  Chro» 
nologie  (Berl.  1825,  2  vols.)  and  ffandbuch  d.  Chronol 
(Berl.  1881).  The  methods  and  results  of  these  works 
most  pertinent  to  Biblical  chronology  are  also  pursued 
in  the  first  part  of  Browne's  excellent  Chdo  Sadonan 
(Lond.  1844).  Comp.  Matzka,  Chronol.  in  all.  $.  Ei»diem 
(Wien,  1844).  Jarvis's  Introd.  to  the  ffittory  of  tie 
Church  (N.  T.  and  Lond.  1845).  is  a  ftindamental  in- 
vestigation of  ancient  eras  with  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  is  remarkable  for  the  evidence  there  giren 
of  an  error  in  the  Roman  annals  between  B.C.  45  and 
A.D.  160,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author  carries 
every  event  between  these  points  one  year  farther 
back.  A  synopsis  of  the  argument  is  given  in  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Esipoa,  of  the  Gotpelt  (N.  T.  1852),  Ap- 
pend. I. 

One  of  the  earliest  Christian  systematic  duondo- 
gies  is  the  Pentabiblum  of  Julius  Airicanns  (in  the  3d 
cent.),  of  which  only  a  few  fhigments  remain.  An- 
other b  the  Chromcon  of  Eusebius  (4th  cent.),  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  which  by  Jerome  an  edition  with 
notes  was  published  by  S<^iger  in  1658;   and  the 

I  Armenian  version  has  since  been  discovered  and  pul^ 
lished,  with  a  Latin  translation,  at  Venice,  181 8.  There 
is  also  a  famous  Spanish  commentary  upon  this  chn»n- 
icle  by  Alfonso  li'osUto  (Salamanca,  1506, 5  vols.  foL). 

I  The  Chromcon  Patchale  (ed.  Dufresne,  Par.  1689,  fbl., 
and  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1832)  is  a  Byzantine  work  ar- 
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huiged  upon  the  bads  of  the  Easter  festival.  There 
is  also  the  Jewish  Chronicon  mundi  majm  et  rnimuj  or 
Seder  Olam  (D^n?  ^"JD,  in  Hebrew,  Amsterd.  1711, 
4to ;  in  Latin,  with  a  commentary,  by  J.  Meyer,  Am- 
sterd. 1649,  4to),  the  former  part  of  which  is  reputed  to 
have  been  composed  about  A.D.  180,  while  the  latter 
is  of  more  recent  date. 

The  foundation  of  the  modem  science  of  chronology 
may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by  J.  Scaliger,  in  his 
work  De  Emendatkne  Temporum  (Par.  1588,  fol. ;  en- 
larged, Leyd.  1598 ;  also  Geneva,  1629).  Another  im- 
portant work  of  that  age  is  that  of  D.  Petavius  (or  Pe- 
tan),  De  Dodrina  Temporum  (Par.  1627,  2  vols,  fol.), 
with  its  continuation,  Uranologion  (Par.  1680,  foL),  and 
the  abridgment,  RaHonarium  Temporum  (Par.  1630, 
8vo^  and  since).  Other  important  treatises  bearing 
more  or  less  directly  on  Biblical  chronology,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  are:  Oalvisii  Opus  Chronolo- 
fficum  (Lips.  .1605,  and  since) ;  Riccioli,  Chronohgia 
lUformata  (Bon.  1669) ;  Florentini,  De  armo  primi- 
tivo  (Aug.  Yind.  1621) ;  Labbii  et  Briettii  Chronoh- 
gia  kutorica  (Par.  1670) ;  Des  Vignoles,  Chnmologie  de 
tHisioire  Samte  (Berl.  1788,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Marsham, 
Canon  ChromcuM  (Lond.  1672 ;  Lpz.  1676 ;  Frcft.  1696) ; 
Newton,  Chronology  (Lond.  1728) ;  Blahr,  Chronolrgy 
and  History  (London,  1764,  1768) ;  Kennedy,  Aitro- 
wm.  Chromology  (London,  1672) ;  Playfair,  Syttem  of 
Chronof,  (Edinb.  1784);  Clinton,  FcuH  Hellenici  (Oxf. 
1884-30);  Clemencet,  rArt  de  verifier  Us  daU$  (Par. 
1818).  More  specific  are :  Vitringa,  Hypo^fposis  Met, 
et  ckronoloffia  (Havn.  1774) ;  Bengel,  Ordo  tempontm 
(2d  ed.  Stattg.  1770) ;  Bennigsen,  Bibtische  Ckronolo- 
gie  (Lpz.  1784) ;  Frank,  Nov,  tyet,  ehronologue  (Gdtt. 
1788 ;  abridgm.  Dess.  1788) ;  Tiele,  Chronol.  d,  alt. 
Tett,  (Brem.  1839) ;  Archinard,  Chronol,  sacrSe  (Par. 
1841);  Seyffarth,  Chronol.  sacra  (Lpz.  1846);  Akers, 
BibHcal  Chronology  (Cindn.  1855);  Anon.  Palmoni 
(Lond.  1851) ;  also  Capellns,  Chronologia  Sacra  (Par. 
1655);  Allen,  Chain  of  Script.  Chronol.  (Lond.  1659); 
Bedford,  Script.  Chronology  (Lond.  1780) ;  Cunning^ 
hame.  Chronology^  etc.  (Lond.  1884  sq.)  >  Bosanquet, 
Chronology  of  Dan,  (Lond.  1848) ;  also  Assyr,  and  ffeb. 
Chronology  compared  On  the  Jour,  Royal  A  s.  Soc.^  Lond. 
1861,  p.  148  sq.) ;  Fausset,  Sacred  Chrbnology  (Oxf. 
1855) ;  with  many  others  of  less  extent.  Compare  also 
Prideaux,  Old  and  New  Testament  Connected;  Shuck- 
ford,  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  Comtect- 
ed;  Memoires  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres;  Michaelis,  Zeitrechnung  von  der  SUndJIuth  bis 
Salomo  (in  the  Gotting,  Mag.  der  Wissensch,  1  Jahrg.) ; 
Gesenins,  De  Peniateuchi  Samarit.  Origine  (Hal.  1815) ; 
Hegewisch,  Einl.  indiekisL  Chron,  (Alt  1811) ;  Beer's 
Abhandlungen  atr  Erldut,  d,  /tUen  Zeitreehn,  (Leipz. 
1752) ;  SUberschlag,  Chronohgie  der  WeU  (Berl.  1788) ; 
Parker,  Chronology  (Lond.  1859) ;  Rdckerath,  Biblische 
Chronologie  (M&nst  1865);  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri  (Lond. 
1865);  Shimeall,  BibU  Chronology  (N.Y.  1860);  Von 
Gompach,  A  Itjud.  Kalendar(Br\lBa,  1848),  and  Zeitreehn. 
d.  Bab.  u,  Assyr.  (Heidelb.  1852).    See  Vulgar  ^Eba. 

CHRONOLOGY,  CHRiSTiAir.— The  first  Christians, 
in  their  civil  relations,  used  the  civil  chronology  of  the 
countries  they  lived  in.  The  ecclesiastical  dironolo- 
gy  of  the  early  Church  was  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
Jewiflh  week,  which  began  with  a  work-day  and  closed 
with  the  Sabbath,  and  in  which  the  several  days  were 
not  named,  but  counted.  Gradually  the  day  of  rest 
was  changed  from  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  the  first, 
and  the  other  days  of  the  week  came  to  h^ve  a  special 
ecclesiastical  naqie.  Both  these  changes  proceeded 
fnm  the  commemoration  of  the  day  of  the  suffering 
tnd  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ — Sunday  being 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  Friday  the  day  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, and  Wednesday  the  day  of  the  trial.  The 
two  latter,  as  days  of  mourning  and  fasting,  are  men- 
tioned by  Tertallian  (de  jejun.  c.  2)  and  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii,  12,  §  75) ;  but  they  are  prob- 


ably of  an  earlier  origin,  for  the  name  statio  ((rra<nc), 
by  which  they  were  generally  designated  at  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  occurs  in  the  Pastor  Hermes  (lib.  8,  simiL 
5).  Sunday,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap,  xv),  and  its  celebra- 
tion seems  to  reach  back  to  the  apostolic  age.  These 
three  prominent  days  were  called  in  the  Latin  Church, 
feria  quartck,  feria  sexta  orparascevey  and  dies  dornim-' 
cus  or  don^nicoy  and  by  the  Greeks  Tfrpdc,  ^apa- 
oKtmiy  rifupa  Kvpiaini  (also  abbreviated  Kvpuucii  or 
cvfMd),  or  avaordtnmQ  ^/opa.  The  oldest  witnesses 
for  the  names  of  the  station-days  are  again  Tertullian 
and  Clement.  The  former  is  also  the  first  to  mention 
the  name  of  domnUca^  while  KvpiaK>i  is  first  found  in 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius  (ad  ifagnes.).  The  other 
week-days  were  designated  by  the  Latins  with  the  * 
same  name  as  the  station-days  (feria\  and  counted 
from  feria  secunda  to  feria  sexta  or  parasceve.'yrhiie 
the  Greeks  counted  from  rifupa  Btvripa  to  ficri;  or 
irapamcivri.  The  last  day  retained  its  Jewish  name 
sabbatuniy  and  oa^jiarov  or  odfijiara.  The  planetary 
appellation  of  days  which  emanated  from  the  pagan 
astronomers  in  Alexandria  (see  Ideler,  Handbuch  der 
mathem.  wnd  techn.  .Chronologic^  Berlin,  1825)  is  first 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  who  mentions  the  ^ties  solii 
(Sunday)  and  dies  Satumi  (Saturday);  by  Justin 
Martyr,  who  mentions  rev  rikiov  tffupa  (Sunday)  and 
Kpovucfj  (Saturday) ;  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  mentions  'Eo/xoD  (Wednesday),  and  'A^podirri^ 
(Friday)  rffupa.  Still  another  way  of  designating  the 
week-days  is  found  in  the  Easter  Canon  of  Hippolytus, 
which  marks  the  days  of  the  week  (beginning  with 
Sunday)  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  to  G. 

Among  the  weeks  of  the  year,  the  one  including  the 
anniversaries  of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  came  early  to  be  celebrated  with  special  solem- 
nity. The  time  on  which  the  former  of  these  anni- 
versaries should  be  commemorated  even  became  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies of  the  ancient  Church,  one  party,  which  claimed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles  John,  Philip,  and 
Paul,  insisting  that  it  should  be  celebrated  on  the  an- 
niversary day  of  the  month  (the  full  moon's  day  of 
the  Jewish  month  of  Kisan),  and  the  other  party, 
which  appealed  to  the  other  apostles  as  their  authori^ 
ties,  urging  the  celebration  on  the  anniversary  day  of 
the  week  (Friday).  The  Church  of  Rome  followed 
the  latter,  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  the  former 
practice.  Bbth  customs  required  either  a  compliance 
with  the  Jewish  Calendar  or  a  special  calculation  of 
the  Christian  Easter.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  most 
ancient  known  to  us  is  one  found  on  the  marble 
statue  of  Hippolytus,  and  computed  to  the  first  year 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  Se  verus  (A.  D.  222).  It  fixes 
the  18th  of  March  as  the  time  of  the  eqtkinox,  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  sixteen  years*  cycle,  and  de- 
termines the  EMter  Sundays  according  to  the  Latin 
rule,  that,  whenever  the  Easter  Sundays  fall  upon  Sat- 
urdays, liaster  is  to  be  celebrated,  not  upon  the  next, 
but  upon  the  second  next  Sunday.  In  the  Eastern 
churches  special  calculations  were  made  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  Anatolius  of  Laodioea,  and  others. 
Gradually  the  Alexandrine  Easter  Canon,  the  author- 
ship of  which  is  ascribed  by  Jerome  and  Bede  to  Euse- 
bius,  dislodged  all  others,  and  obtained  general  usage  in 
the  Church.  It  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  Easter 
the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  full  moon  which 
falls  on  or  comes  next  after  the  equinox.  The  bish- 
ops, by  paschal  letters,  informed  the  churches  of  the 
proper  time  of  Easter  in  every  year.  A  third,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  tried  to  fix  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  death-year  of  Christ  (the 
25th  of  March),  as  the  immovable  anniversary  of  the 
death,  and  the  16th  day  of  Nisan  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     See  Easteb. 

Constantino  the  Great,  in  821,  ordered  a  civil  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  by  prohibiting  all  secular  busfaiess, 
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snd  transferred  the  pagan  Nundtna  of  the  old  Bo- 
mans  to  Sunday.  A  Roman  Calendar,  compiled  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  divides  the  whole 
year,  from  the  let  of  January,  according  to  Nundmce 
and  weeks,  by  placing  in  parallel  columns  the  eight 
Nundinal  letters  A-H,  and  the  seven  week  letters  A-G. 
The  entire  suppressioif  of  the  Nundins  is  thought  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  Sunday  laws  of  Theodosius 
the  Great. 

But  while  the  week  supplanted  the  Nundina,  the 
Christian  appellation  of  the  week-days  gave  way  grad- 
nally,  at  least  m  the  Western  countries,  to  the  pagan 
planetary  names.  The  change  was,  however,  not  ef- 
fected  without  considerable  resistance.  Philastrius 
(about  887)  counts  the  use  of  the  planetary  names  for 
week-days  among  the  heresies.  Ambrose  and  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (died  694)  censure  the  use  of  the  name 
Sunday  (dies  soUs),  A  bishop  of  Iceland,  in  1107,  sup- 
pressed tile  planetary  names  and  substituted  for  them 
numbers.  The  Spaniard  Campanella  made  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce,  in  the  place  of  pagan  names  of  the 
week-days,  the  names  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  in 
place  of  the  usual  names  of  months  those  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  planetary  names 
never  came  into  general  use.  The  Slavi,  Lithuanians, 
and  Finns  count  the  days  of  the  week,  calling  Monday 
the  first  day  (after  the  Sabbath). 

The  months  of  the  Christians  (except  among  the 
Copts  and  Abyssinians,  who  still  use  the  old  Alexan- 
drine months)  are  still  those  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
The  names  of  the  Roman  months  have  also  in  most 
Christian  countries  come  into  general  use.  In  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  Syro-Macedonian  names  of  the 
months  maintained  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
man until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  among  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  nations  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
troduce native  names,  but  the  Roman  names  always 
prevailed.  The  Armenian,  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Abys- 
sinian Christians  still  use  the  national  names  of  months 
exclusively.  The  "  Society  of  Friends"  (Quakers)  re- 
ject both  the  planetary  names  of  days  and  the  Rcmian 
names  of  months,  and  simply  count  both  (as  "  first 
day,"  instead  of  Sunday,  and  "first  month,*'  instead 
of  January). 

With  the  names  of  the  Roman  months  also  the  Ro- 
man way  of  dating  was  extensively  used.  In  the 
Latin  Church  it  remained  in  use  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  languages  (in  Germany  until  the 
14th  century).  Isolated  instances  of  the 'present  way 
of  counting  the  days  are  found  in  a  ftagment  of  a 
Gothic  Calendar  in  the  4th  century;  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Calendar  of  the  lOth  century ;  in  the  works  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (594-604),  and  elsewhere. 
The  designation  of  the  days  of  the  months  by  the 
names  of  saints  came  into  use  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  Byzantine  Church  the  Roman  way  of 
dating  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury by  the  present  way  of  counting  the  days.  In 
Asia,  the  Roman  way  of  dating  was  used  only  by  way 
of  comparison  with  the  national  method. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Christian  coun- 
tries has  remained,  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar, on  the  1st  of  January.  Dionysius  Exiguus,  in 
order  to  give  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Christian 
character,  called  it  the  **  day  of  circumcision*'  (dies  dr- 
cumcigionii).  Several  attempts  were  made  to  substi- 
tute for  the  Ist  of  January  another  beginning  of  the 
year,  relating  to  some  prominent  event  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Thus  several  popes  began  to  use  for 
that  purpose  the  first  day  of  March,  probably  on  the 
ground  that  March  was  the  usual  month  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  Venice  used  in  its  public  documents  this  day 
until  the  down&ll  of  the  republic.  Another  Roman 
new-year's  day  was  the  26th  of  March  (the  festival  of 
the  Annunciation),  and  this  was  used  in  Pisa  and 
Florence  until  1749.  But  the  most  common  was 
Christmas  (a  NatimUUe  Damiin)^  which  was  even  call- 


ed mosj  or  sHba  curim  RomauB.  It  was  not  nntil  Pope 
Innocent  XII  (1691)  that  this  habit  was  altogether 
abandoned.  In  Germany,  the  calendarium  of  Charie- 
magne  has  the  1st  of  January ;  the  25th  of  March  was 
in  frequent  use  until  the  11th  century,  when  it  gave 
way  to  Christmas,  which  maintained  itself  until  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  France,  under  the  Meroringians, 
used  the  1st  of  March;  under  Uie  Carlovingians,  Christ- 
mas ;  under  the  Capetingians,  until  the  16th  centniy, 
Easter;  the  latter  was  also  for  a  long  time  in  use  is 
Holland  and  in  Cologne.  Spain  and  Portugal  long 
used  the  26th  of  March,  and  from  the  14ih  to  the  l&h 
century,  Christmas.  The  Anglo-Saxcms,  according 
to  Bede,  began  the  year  on  Christmas ;  but  gradnallj 
three  different  years  were  dbtinguished — ^the  histor- 
ical, legal  or  civil,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  beginning 
of  the  first  has  long  been  on  the  1st  of  January ;  that 
of  the  second  was  the  26th  of  December  nntil  the  ISth 
century,  after  that  the  26th  of  March  until  1762,  when 
it  was  fixed  at  the  1st  of  January.  In  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  the  Ist  of  January  was  in  the  5th  centuiy 
supplanted  by  the  1st  of  September  (the  epoch  of  tiw 
Indictions),  which  the  Russians  abandoned  for  the  1st 
of  January  in  1700,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in 
1821.  The  Chaldaeans  have  adopted  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  stick  to  the 
Ist  of  Tiahri.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinians  BtUl  adhere 
tothelstofThoth. 

Of  a  special  church  year  there  are  no  traces  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  I^  beginning 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  made  with  the  ann-monlli 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Nisan.  Thus  ihe  Apof^ 
tolic  Constitutions  designate  December  as  the  ninth, 
January  as  the  tenth,  and  *^  Xanthicus"  (which  is  usn- 
ally  identified  with  Nisan)  as  the  first  month.  Epi- 
phanius  follows  the  same  calculation ;  and  Yictoriw, 
Dionysius,  and  Beda  speak  of  the  Easter  month  as  the 
first.  The  epoch  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  orij:- 
inated  with  the  Nestorians,  and  is  first  found  in  ibe 
Respontoriale  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  seems  to  have 
been  general  in  the  Latin  churches  as  early  as  the  7th 
century.  The  Greek  Church  has  retained  the  Ist  of 
September  as  the  beginning  of  the  church  year.  Se« 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldopddie  s.  v.  Zeitreckntmg  (which 
we  have  chiefiy  followed  in  the  above  article).  See 
also  JEra;  Chubch-tkab;  Cyclb. 

Chrysargjhmn  (xpvfrapyvpov),  a  tax  on  trade 
and  commerce  under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  so 
called  because  paid  in  gold  and  silver;  and  also  Crihr- 
twn  hiatrale^  because  paid  once  in  every  five  years  {bu- 
tnm).  Even  the  poorest  tradesmen  were  not  exempt 
from  it ;  and  it  was  called  an  intolerable  tax  (^<Spftc 
(i^opiTToCt  Libanius,  OtcU,  14,  cont  Florent.).  Yet 
Constantius  freed  the  lower  clei^,  who  gained  their 
bread  by  trade  or  lab<»',  from  this  tax ;  and  later  em- 
perors confirmed  the  exemption. — Bingham,  Orig,  Et- 
des,  bk.  V,  ch.  iii,  §  6. 

Cluys^olite  (xpvtrSktOoCy  golden  stone),  the  pre- 
cious stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundatiDB 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  John's  vision  (Rev.  xxi,  SO); 
according  to  Schleusner,  a  gem  of  golden  hue,  or, 
rather,  of  yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white  (see 
Plin.  xxxvii,  9,  42;  Isidor.  Origg.  xvi,  14).  It  was 
called  by  some  chrgsoph^lkm  (j(pva6^v\Kov,  Epqihan. 
De  gemims,  x).  It  was  a  name  applied  by  the  andents 
to  sX\  gems  of  a  golden  or  yellow  color,  but  it  probablv 
designated  particularly  the  tcpm  of  the  modems  (see, 
however,  Bellermann,  Urim  et  T^tomndn,  p.  62).  In 
the  Sept.  the  word  is  employed  for  t&*iV^ri,  tarskid\ 
the'  "beryl"  of  our  version  (Exod.  xxviii,  20;  Eick 
X,  9).     See  Bebtl  ;  Topaz. 

What  is  usually  termed  chrysolite  is  a  crystsDme 
precious  stone  of  the  quartz  kind,  of  a  glossy  fracture. 
In  chemical  composition  it  is  a  ferriferous  siHcate  of 
magnesia.  The  prevailing  color  is  yellowish -green, 
and  pistachio-green  of  every  variety  and  degree  d 
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iliade,  but  always  with  a  yellow  and  gold  lustre. 
There  are  two  particular  species  of  chrysolite :  one, 
ctHed  the  Oriental  chrysolite,  of  a  pistachio-green, 
transparent,  and,  when  held  np  to  the  light  in  certain 
positions,  often  with  a  cherry-red  shade ;  the  other  is 
the  g^nmolona  chrysolite,  of  different  shades  of  yellow- 
bb-green  color,  half  transparent  and  nearly  pellacid 
(see  the  Pnuiy  CfjfcU^padiOy  s.  v.).     See  Gem. 

Clir3rsol6ga8,  Pktrus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
was  bom  at  Imola  about  400,  and  was  consecrated 
archbishop  about  438.  He  was  noted  for  strictness  of 
discipline,  and  especially  for  eloquence,  ftrom  which  his 
surname  was  deriyed.  Eutycbes  sought  to  gain  the 
eloquence  and  reputation  of  Chrysologus  for  his  party, 
but  the  latter  not  only  repelled  him,  but  strenuously 
opposed  his  doctrine.  He  died  at  Imola,  according  to 
one  account,  Dec.  2, 460 ;  according  to  another,  in  458. 
A  number  of  Sertnom  (176)  are  preserred,  of  which 
the  first  edition,  by  Vincentius,  appeared  in  1584;  an- 
other at  Venice,  1750,  fol.  One  of  the  best  editions 
is  iSerMoaes,  tdiitio  omnium  cerU  easUffotisHma  (Aug. 
Fmd.  1758,  fbl.).  These  and  the  few  letters  of  his  that 
remain  are  collected  in  a  complete  edition  in  Migne^s 
Patrdogia  (1846,  imp.  8vo).— Migne,  Diet,  de  Biogrc^ 
jAte,iii,425. 

Ghxyaopra'stiB  0^v^5irpa9oc«  mentioned  in  Rev. 
xzi,  20,  as  the  tenth  row  of  stones  in  the  foundation 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem),  a  precious  stone  of  green- 
ish-golden color,  or  i^>ple-green,  passing  into  a  grass- 
green  (Pliny,  Hiit,  Nat,  xxvii,  20,  21);  an  Indian 
translucent  gem,  so  called  as  resembling  in  color  the 
'  jtdce  of  the  leek  (^rpacrov),  with  golden  spots  (xp<'<^<$c) 
—a  species  of  beryl,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  heal- 
ing power  in  diseases  of  the  eyes.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  fh)m  the  name  given  to  it  by  Pliny 
(Hitt,  Nat.  xxxvii,  c.  8),  pardaiioty  or,  rather,  panthe- 
rioii,  firom  its  resembling  the  leopard-skin  (see  Braun. 
de  Fsff.  Sac,  Heb,  ii,  c.  9,  p.  509).  The  chrysoprase 
of  the  andents  b  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  stone  now  so  called,  viz.  the  apple  or  leek- 
green  variety  of  agate,  or  uncrystallized  quartz  {Lon- 
don EncydopcBduL,  s.  v.),  which  owes  its  color  to  oxide 
of  nickd ;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only  in  Sile- 
sia; but  Mr.  King  {Antique  Gemt,  p.  59.  note)  says 
that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  antique 
Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately  with  bits  of  bipis- 
Isznli.    See  Gem. 

In  Gen.  ii,  12,  the  Sept  renders  the  word  &no, 
Ao'kam,  by  chrysoprase  (Xt^oc  i  wpdatvoc),  but  they 
were  probably  different  gems.     See  Bebtl. 

CbryBOStom,  St.,  bom  847  at  Antioch,  died  in 
exile  407.  His  proper  name  was  JoHir,  but  since  the 
seventh  century  he  is  better  known  as  Chbtsostok 
(XftwrooTOfWi'),  the  golden-mouthed  pulpit  orator  of 
Uie  Greek  Church.  Like  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and 
Augustine,  he  had  a  most  excellent  Christian  mother, 
Anthusa,  who,  by  her  exemplary  virtue  and  piety, 
commanded  even  the  admiration  of  the  heathen.  It 
was  with  refiarence  to  herthat  Libanius,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished riietorician  and  literary  representative  of 
heathwiigm  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  felt 
constrained  to  exclafan,  **Ah,  gods  of  Greece!  what 
wonderful  women  there  are  among  the  Christians!'* 
Anthusa  was  married  to  a  prominent  military  officer 
St  Antioch,  but  became  a  widow  in  her  twentieth  year, 
snd  continued  in  that  state,  devoting  herself  exclu- 
rirely  to  religion  and  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  planted  the  seeds  of  early  piety  in  the  soul  of 
Chiysostom,  although,  like  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Au- 
Kostine,  and  other  sons  of  Christian  mothers,  he  was 
not  baptized  till  mature  age.  She  gave  him,  at  the 
lame  time,  the  benefit  of  t^e  best  intellectual  culture 
of  the  age  in  the  school  of  Libanius,  who  esteemed  him 
his  best  scholar,  and  desired  him  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor as  professor  of  riietoric  or  forensic  eloquence. 
Chrjsostom  entered  the  career  of  a  rhetorician,  but 


shortly  after  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  reaolved  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  religion.  After  the 
usual  course  of  catechetical  instruction,  he  was  bap- 
tized by  bishop  Meletius,  of  Antioch.  His  first  im- 
pulse after  his  conversion  was  to  embrace  the  monas- 
tic life,  which,  since  St  Anthony  of  Egypt,  the  patri- 
arch of  monks,  had  set  the  example,  and  such  men  as 
Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  the  two  Gregories,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  and  Augustine  had  given  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  great  authority,  carried  away  many  of  the 
noblest  and  most  earnest  youths  of  the  Church,  as  a 
mode  of  life  best  adapted  to  secure  personal  holiness 
and  salvation,  and  to  benefit  the  world  by  presenting 
to  it,  in  bold  contrast  to  its  perishing  vanities,  the 
beauty  and  power  of  heroic  self-denial  and  tme  happi- 
ness hi  the  unbroken  communion  with  God.  Anthu- 
sa, however,  deflsated  his  design  for  a  season.  She 
took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  her  room,  and  by  the 
bed  where  she  had  given  him  birth,  she  remonstrated 
with  him  in  tears  and  tender  entreaties  not  to  forsake 
her.  Like  an  obedient  son,  he  yielded  to  her  wishes ; 
and  although  he,  after  her  death,  spent  some  time  in 
monastic  retreat,  and  retained  ascetic  habits  even  on 
the  patriarchal  throne,  yet  the  (greater  part  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  active  service  of  the  Church  in 
some  of  her  most  influential  positions.  H  e  comment 
the  clerical  career  as  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch 
under  Meletius,  and  would  soon  have  been  promoted 
to  a  bishopric,  but  he  evaded  the  election  by  a  sort  of 
pioos  ruse,  and  thrust  it  upon  his  fHend  Basilius  (not 
of  CsBsarea,  but  of  Raphanea,  in  Syria),  whom  he  con- 
sidered worthier,  but  who  bitterly  complained  of  the 
deception.  Chrysoetom  defended  his  conduct,  and 
justified  the  theory  of  accommodation,  or  economy 
(ocicovo/u'a),  as  he  called  it,  wherever  if  may  be  prac- 
tised f^om  pure  motives,  and  as  a  means  to  a  good  end; 
unwarrantably  appealing  to  Paul,  who  became  a  Jew 
to  the  Jews,  and  a  GentUe  to  the  Grentiles.  •  Other  fik 
thers  (e.  g.  Jerome)  had  the  same  lax  views  on  the 
duty  of  veracity,  which  find  no  support  in  the  Bible, 
but  were  univeisally  entertained  among  the  heathen 
philosophers,  especially  the  Greek  sophists.  Even 
Plato  vindicates  falsehood,  and  expressly  recommends 
it  to  physicians  as  a  help  to  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
and  to  rulers  for  the  good  of  the  people  (De  RepubL  ill, 
p.  266).  No  wonder  that  even  to  this  day  strict  ve- 
racity is  so  rare  in  the  Oriental  churches.  This  occur« 
rence  was  the  occasion  of  Chrysostom*s  fkmous  trea- 
tise on  the  priesthood  (flept  IcptoavvirCt  De  Sacerdothj 
Ubri  vi),  which,  notwithstanding  the  serious  defect  al- 
luded to,  is  one  of  the  most  usefhl  works  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  has  been 
often  separately  edited  (by  Erasmus,  Cave,  Bengel, 
etc.)  and  translated  into  modem  languages  (into  Eng- 
lish by  HoUier,  1740 ;  Bunco,  1759 ;  Mason,  1826  (Phila. 
12mo) ;  Marsh,  1844,  and  B.  Harris  Cowper,  1866). 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  Chrysostom  fled  from 
the  seductions  and  tumults  of  city  life  to  the  monastic 
solitude  of  the  mountains  near  Antioch,  and  there  spent 
six  happy  years  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  sacred 
meditation  and  prayer,  under  the  guidance  of  jthe  learn- 
ed abbot  Diodorus  (afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus,  f  394), 
and  in  communion  with  such  like-minded  young  men  as 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  celebrated  father  of  Anti- 
ochian  (Nestorian)  theology  (f  429).  Monasticism  was 
to  him  a  profitable  school  of  experience  and  self-gov- 
ernment ;  because  he  embraced  this  mode  of  life  from 
tlie  purest  motives,  and  brought  into  it  intellect  and 
cultivation  enough  to  make  the  seclusion  available  for 
moral  and  spiritual  growth.  He  thus  describes  the 
life  of  his  brethren  on  the  mountain  solitude  near  An- 
tioch :  '*  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  they  rise,  hale  and 
sober,  sing  as  with  one  mouth  hymns  to  the  praise  of 
God,  then  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  the  abbot,  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  go  to  their 
labors ;  pray  again  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o*clock ; 
after  a  good  day's  work,  enjoy  a  simple  meal  of  bread 
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and  salt,  perhaps  with  oil,  and  sometimes  with  pulse ; 
sing  a  thanksgiving  hymn,  and  lay  themselves  on  their 
pallets  of  straw  without  care,  grief,  or  murmur.  When 
one  dies  they  say,  *  He  is  perfected  ;*  and  they  all  pray 
God  for  a  like  end,  that  they  also  may  come  to  the  eter- 
nal Sabbath-rest  and  to  the  vision  of  Christ.'* 

In  this  period  he  composed  his  earliest  writings  in 
praise  of  monasticism  and  celibacy,  and  his  two  long 
letters  to  the  fallen  Theodore  (subsequently  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia),  who  had  regretted  his  monastic  vow  and 
resolved  to  marry.  Chrysostom  regarded  this  small 
affair,  from  the  ascetic  stand-point  of  his  age,  as  almost 
equal  to  an  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  plied  all 
his  oratorical  arts  of  sad  sympathy,  tender  entreaty, 
bitter  reproach,  and  terrible  warning  to  reclaim  his 
friend  to  what  he  thought  the  surest  and  safest  way  to 
heaven. 

By  excessive  self-mortification  Chiysoetom  under- 
mined his  health,  and  returned  about  880  to  Antioch. 
There  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  (who  died 
in  881),  and  presbyter  by  Flavian  in  886.  By  his  elo- 
quence and  his  pure  and  earnest  character  he  soon  ac- 
quired great  reputation  and  the  love  of  the  whole 
diurch.  During  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  his 
labors  in  Antioch  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  Hom- 
ilies and  Commentaries,  his  work  on  the  Priesthood,  a 
consolatory  epistle  to  the  despondent  Stagirius,  and  an 
admonition  to  a  young  widow  on  the  glory  of  widow- 
hood and  the  duty  of  continuing  in  it.  He  disapproved 
second  marriage,  not  as  sinful  or  illegal,  but  as  incon- 
sistent with  an  ideal  conception  of  mimriage  and  a  high 
order  of  piety. 

Chrysostom  was  chosen,  without  his  own  agency, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  At  this  post  he  labored 
several  years  with  happy  effect.  By  talent  and  cul- 
ture he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor  in  a  great  metrop- 
olis. He  happily  avoided  the  temptation  of  hierarch- 
ical pride  and  worldly  conformity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  splendors  of  New  Rome  he  continued  his  ascetic 
habits,  and  applied  all  his  income  to  the  sick  and  the 
poor.  He  preached  an  earnest,  practical  Christianity, 
insisted  on  church  discipline,  and  boldly  attacked  the 
vices  of  his  age,  and  the  hollow,  worldly,  and  hypocrit- 
ical religion  of  the  imperial  court. 

But  his  unsparing  sermons  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who 
despised  her  husband  and  indulged  her  passions.  His 
rising  fame,  moreover,  excited  the  envy  of  the  ambi- 
tious patriarch,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  could 
not  tolerate  a  successful  rival  in  Constantinople.  An 
act  of  Christian  love  toward  the  persecuted  Origenlstic 
monks  of  Egypt  involved  him  in  the  Origenistic* con- 
troversy, which  raged  at  that  time  with  great  violence 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  at  last  the  united  influence  of 
Theophilus  and  Eudoxia  overthrew  him.  Persecution 
and  suffering  were  to  test  his  character  and  to  throw 
around  his  memory  the  halo  of  martyrdom  for  the 
cause  of  purity  and  charity.  Theophilus  first  sent  the 
aged  Epiphanius,  so  well  known  for  his  orthodox  zeal 
and  his  hatred  of  the  arch-heretic  Origen,  to  Con- 
stantinople, as  a  tool  of  his  hierarchical  plans,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  destroy  the  thousand-headed  hydra 
of  heresy,  and  ruin  Chrysostom  for  his  apparent  con- 
nection with  it.  Chrysostom,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Anti- 
ocbian  school  of  theology  and  as  a  practical  divine,  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  philosophical  speculations  and 
allegorical  fancies  of  Origen,  but  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  this  great  man,  and  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  sense  of  justice  and  Christian  love  to  intercede 
in  behalf  of  the  Origenistic  monks,  whom  Theophilus 
had  unmercifully  expelled  from  Egypt,  and  he  showed 
them  kindness  when  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
aithoush  he  did  not  admit  them  to  the  holy  commu- 
nion till  their  innocence  should  be  publicly  establish- 
ed. Epiphanius  himself  found  that  injustice  had  been  | 
done  to  those  monks,  and  left  Constantinople  with  the 
words,  "I  leave  to  j-ou  the  city,  the  palace,  and  hypoo- , 


risy."  He  died  on  board  the  ship  on  his  Tetam  to  Qy- 
prus  (408).  Theophilus  now  proceeded  to  Constaiiti* 
nople  in  person,  and  at  once  appeared  as  accuser  and 
judge  of  Chrysostom.  He  well  knew  how  to  use  tbt 
dissatis&ction  of  the  clergy,  of  the  empress  Eodoxta^ 
and  of  the  court,  with  Chrysostom,  on  account  of  his 
moral  severity  and  his  bold  denunciations.  In  Qur- 
sostom*s  own  diocese,  on  an  estate,  "at  the  oak**  {sj* 
nodus  ad  quercum),  in  Chalcedon,  he  held  a  secret 
council  of  thirty-six  bishops  against  Chrysostooi,  and 
there  procured,  upon  false  charges  of  immormlitjf  nn- 
churchly  conduct,  and  high  treason,  his  depositioo  aod 
banishment  in  103.  Among  the  twenty-nine  charges 
were  these :  that  Chrysostom  called  the  saint  Epipha- 
nius a  fool  and  demon ;  that  he  wrote  a  book  ftill  of 
abuse  of  the  clergy ;  that  he  received  visits  from,  fe- 
males without  witnesses ;  that  he  bathed  alone  and  ate 
alone. 

Chrysostom  was  recalled,  indeed,  in  three  days,  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake  and  the  diss&tisfictioa 
of  the  people,  but  was  again  condemned  by  a  oonnctl 
in  404,  and  banished  from  the  court,  because,  incensed 
by  the  erection  of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  doae  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  by  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances connected  with  it,  he  had,  with  unwise  and  un- 
just exaggeration,  opened  a  sermon,  on  Mark  vi,  17  sq^ 
in  commemoration  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  perHm- 
al  allusion,  "Again  Herodias  rages,  again  she  raves, 
again  she  dances,  and  again  she  demands  the  head  of 
John  [Chrysostom's  own  name]  upon  a  charger'*  (Soc- 
rates, Hist.  Ecd,  vi,  c.  18).  Trom  his  exile  in  Cucu- 
sus  and  Arabissus  he  corresponded  with  all  parts  of  the 
Chrbtian  world,  took  lively  interest  in  the  misaions  in 
I  Persia  and  Scytliia,  and  appealed  to  a  general  conuciL 
But  even  the  powerful  intercession  of  pope  Innocent  I 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  at  Constantinofde  were 
of  no  avail  against  the  wrath  of  the  court  and  the  envy 
I  ofa  rival  patriarch.  The  enemies  of  Chrysostom  pro- 
;  cured  from  Arcadius  an  order  for  his  transportation  to 
I  the  remote  desert  of  Pityus.  On  the  way  thither  be 
I  died  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  A.D.  407,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  praising  God  for  everything,  even  for 
his  unmerited  persecutions.  His  laat  words  were: 
Ao^a  Tip  ^t(f}  ledvTUiv  (vuciv.  They  express  tiie  nK^to 
of  his  life  and  work. 

Chrysostom  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  saint ; 
and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of  Theodonns 
II  (488),  his  bones  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople,  and  deposited  in  the  imperial  tomb  in 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  The  emperor  himself  met 
he  remains  at  Chalcedon,  fell  down  before  the  ooflSn, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadiua  and  Eu- 
doxia, implored  the  forgiveness  of  the  holy  man.  The 
age  could  not,  indeed,  understand  and  appreciate  the 
bold  spirit  of  Origen,  but  was  still  accessible  to  the  nar- 
row piety  of  Epiphanius  and  the  noble  virtues  of  Chiy- 
sostom. 

John  Chrysostom  is  the  greatest  commentator  and 
preacher  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  reveres  him 
above  all  fathers.  He  left  a  spotless  name  behind 
him.  As  a  divine,  he  was  eminently  sound,  moderate, 
and  practical ;  less  profound  and  original  than  Athana- 
sius  or  Augustine,  but  superior  to  both  as  an  exegete 
and  sermon  izer.  He  is  the  best  representative  of  the 
Antiochian  school  as  distinct  fh)m  that  of  Alexandria. 
He  a^voided  the  errors  into  which  his  friend  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  his  successor,  the  unhappv  Nestori- 
us,  of  the  same  school,  fell  soon  afterwards.  Neander 
compares  him  to  Spener,  the  practical  reformer  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  17th  century.  VfUemain 
claims  for  him  "the  union  of  all  the  oratorical  attri- 
butes, the  natural,  the  pathetic,  and  the  grand,  which 
have  made  St  John  Chrysostom  the  greatest  orator  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  the  most  distinguished  in- 
terpreter of  that  remarkable  epoch."  Carl  Hase  says 
of  him  that  "he  complemented  the  sober  clearness  of 
the  Antiochian  exegesis  and  the  rhetorical  arts  of  U- 
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buiios  wkb  fhe  depth  of  Uf  wmn  ChriitUn  heurt, 
and  tlimt  he  carried  out  in  his  own  lifef  af  far  as  mor- 
tal man  can  do  it,  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood  which,  in 
jonthftil  enthnsiasm,  he  once  described'*  (Church  Hi$' 
tory,  S  104).  Niedner  characterises  him  thus:  *'In 
him  we  find  a  most  complete  mntnal  interpenetration 
of  theoretical  and  practical  theology,  as  well  as  of  the 
dogmatical  and  ethical  elements,  exhibited  mainly  in 
the  Ibaion  of  the  ezegetical  and  homiletical.  Hence 
hia  exegesis  was  goarded  against  harren  philology  and 
dogma,  and  his  pnlpit  discourse  was  fk«e  from  doctrinal 
abstraction  and  empty  rhetoric  The  introdaction  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  sources  into 
the  pnctical  life  of  the  people  left  him  little  time  for 
the  development  of  special  dogmas"  (jSuAidiiit  d,  ehr. 
jrtre&e,1846,p.828). 

We  have  ttom  Ch^ysostom  over  six  hondred  homi- 
liea,  deUvered  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  by  &r 
the  moefc  Taloable  of  his  writings.  They  are  conseco- 
tire  expository  sermons  on  Gcoiesis,  the  Psalms,  and 
moat  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  They  con- 
tain hIa  exegesis,  and  hence  are  so  often  quoted  by 
modem  commentators,  especially  the  homilies  on  the 
Epistles  of  PaoL  Besides  them  he  wrote  discoorses  on 
special  occasions,  among  which  the  twenty-one  homi- 
liea  oo  the  Statutes,  occasioned  by  a  rebellion  at  Anti- 
och in  897,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  other  works 
of  Chrjsoetom  are  his  youthftil  treatise  on  the  priest- 
hood already  alluded  to ;  a  number  of  doctrinal  and 
moral  eaaays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in 
conmiendation  of  celibacy  and  the  nobler  forms  of 
monastic  lifs ;  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  letters, 
nearly  all  written  during  his  exile  between  408  and 
407.  The  most  important  of  the  letters  are  two  ad- 
dressed to  the  Boman  bishop  Innocent  I,  with  his  r^ 
ply,  and  seventeen  long  letters  to  his  friend  Olympias, 
a  pious  widow  and  deaconed.  They  all  breathe  a  no- 
ble Christian  spbrit,  not  desiring  to  be  recalled  from 
exile,  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  misfortune— de- 
parture from  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  filled 
with  cordial  friendship,  fidthful  care  for  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  and  a  calm  and  cheerfU  looking 
forward  to  the  glories  of  heaven.  The  so-called  LU- 
mrgy  of  Chrysostom,  which  is  still  in  regular  use  in 
the  Greek  and  Bussian  churches,  bears  the  unmistak- 
able marks  of  a  later  age. 

UkeralMrt, — ^The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Chry^ 
sostom  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
is  the  Benedictine,  prepared  by  Bernard  de  Montfku^ 
con,  first  published  hi  Paris  1718-1788,  hi  18  fol.  vols. ; 
reprinted  hi  Venice  1784-*41 ;  m  Paris  (Gaume),  1884- 
^ ;  and  hi  Migne*s  Patnkgia,  185^'80.  The  Homi- 
lies have  been  often  translated  into  French,  German, 
English,  and  other  languages  (English  translation  in 
the  Oxford  library  of  the  Fathers,  1842-*63);  so  also 
his  youthful  work  on  the  Priesthood  (see  above).  On 
the  lift  and  character  of  Chrysostom  see  especially  the 
VUa  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  Opera^  p.  91-178 ;  Tillemont, 
Mimoire$f  vol.  xi,  p.  1-405;  Stiltmg,  Acta  8<metorum 
for  Sept  14 ;  Neander,  Der  heiL  ChnftoOomuM  (Berlin, 
1821, 8d  ed.  1848,  in  2  vols,  (the  first  volume  translated 
by  Stapleton,  Loud.  1888) ;  V Qlemahi,  TabUam  de  VUo- 
qwemoe  ohrkieime  au  IV*  dkie  (Par.  1849,  p.  154^217) ; 
Pertfaes,2i/*s  o/Chrfgodom  (Boston,  1864, 12roo);  Abb6 
Bochet,  Hittotre  de  St,  Jean  Chryeogtome  (Par.  1868). 
Comp.  also  SchaiTs  Ckureh  History^  1866,  vol.  ill,  p.  702 
sq.  and  968  sq.  (from  which  a  part  of  the  above  sketch 
has  been  taken). 

Chub  [pron.  CiOi]  (l^iS,  Heb.  Kub,  deriv.  unoer- 
tahi;  Sept  apparently  A(/3t;ec>  but  transposes ;  Yulg. 
Ciic&),  a  word  occurring  only  once  as  the  name  of  a 
people  in  alliance  with  Egjrpt  in  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Esek.  XXX,  6) :  "  Cush,  and  Phut,  and 
Lad,  and  all  the  min^^  people  C^'^^))  and  Chub 
(Sept  nip^m  ccd  Kp^c  koI  Avioi  cat  AtjSvcc  <coi 
ravnc  ol  Iwifuxroi  lie  ccbrwv  v.  r.  Alfiutg  coi  Aidl" 
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owfc  «u  AvSol  Kal  waoa  tf  'Apapid),  and  the  children 
of  the  land  of  the  covenant  shall  fall  by  the  sword 
with  them"  (L  e.  no  doubt  the  Egyptians ;  see  ver.  4). 
The  first  three  of  these  names  or  designations  are  of 
African  peoples,  unless  (but  this  is  improbable)  the 
Shemite  Lnd  be  intended  by  the  third  (see,  however, 
xxvii,  10 ;  xxxviil,  6 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9) ;  the 
fourth  is  of  a  people  on  the  Egyptian  frontier;  and  the 
sixth  probably  applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who 
had  fied  into  Egypt  (oomp.  Dan.  xl,  28, 80,  82,  espe- 
cially the  last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified  as 
''holy'O,  whidi  was  prophesied  to  perish  for  the  most 
part  by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  country  (Jer. 
xlii,  16,  17,  22;  xliv,  12,  18,  14,  27,  28).  This  fifth 
name  Is  therefore  that  of  a  country  or  people  in  alli- 
anoe  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of  Northern  Africa,  or 
of  the  lands  near  Eg3rpt  to  the  south.  Some  have  pro- 
posed to  recognise  CM  in  the  names  of  various  Afri- 
can places — Cobe  (Ko/3i7),  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
(PtoL  Iv,  7,  §  10) ;  Chobat  (Xw/3ar  or  Xa./3o0),  in  Mau- 
ritania (iv,  2,  §  9) ;  and  Cobum  QLufiiov  or  Kutftlov), 
in  the  Mmoilc  nome  in  £g3rpt  (iv,  6)— conjectures 
which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing  the  existence 
of  similar  names  where  we  might  expect  this  to  have 
had  its  place.  Bochart  strangely  regards  it  as  the 
city  PaBurutj  hk  Marmarica  (Strabo,  xvii,  888) ;  while 
H&vemick  seeks  it  in  the  people  called  Kufa  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkixison,  i,  879  sq.).  Oth- 
ers, however,  think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in 
this  word.  It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read  JVaft 
(3^3)  tar  Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  "  the  people  the 
NooMk,"  whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  least 
one  copy  of  the  Sept  had  derived  tlie  first  letter  (v  for 
the  usual  X) ;  one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  thus  (3*193, 
Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Bossi).  The  Arab.  vers,  is,  however/ 
of  very  slight  weight,  and  we  have  no  authority  of  this 
kind  for  appljring  the  word  Nub  (or  Kenub,  its  Egyp- 
tian pronunciation ;  see  Bunsen,  JBgypt.  SteO.  ii,  6)  to 
Nubia^  or  rather  the  Nubce  (Sovpai,  Strabo,  xvii,  786, 
819;  iv,  7,  80;  Plm.  vi,  85;  Steph.  Byz.  p.  696),  the 
countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo*s  time  to  our  own 
are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  included  in  Eeesh  or 
Eesh,  that  is,  Cush ;  the  Nuba,  however,  may  not  in 
the  prophet's  days  bave  been  settled  in  any  pert  of  the 
territory  which  has  taken  from  them  its  name.  Anoth- 
er conjecture  (regarded  as  quite  equal  in  probability  by 
Gesenins,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  664)  is  the  emendation  which 
Hitzig  proposes  (Begriffder  KrUiky  p.  129),  namely,  Lub 
(n^b).  The  Lubim,  doubtless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  ot 
Gen.  X,  13;  1  Chron.  1, 11,  are  mentioned  as  serving 
with  Cnshim  in  the  army  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii,  2, 
8),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi,  8 ;  comp.  xiv,  9),  who 
was  most  probably  also  a  Ung  of  Egypt,  and  certainly 
the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  army.  See  Cush;  Zerah. 
Nahum  speaks  of  them  as  helpers  of  Thebes,  together 
with  Put  (Phut),  while  Cush  and  Egypt  were  her 
strength  (Ui,  8,  9);  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lubun 
and  Cushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a  conqueror 
of  Egypt  (xi,  48).  The  Lubim' might  therefore  well 
occur  among  the  nations  suifering  in  the  fiUl  of  Egypt 
There  is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  in- 
stance of  the  supposed  form  Lub  in  the  sing.,  the  noun 
being  always  given  in  the  plural — Lubim  (q.  v.); 
hence  Hitzig  has  himself  since  rejected  this  view 
(Kuragef,  eacegei,  Hdb,  m  EMeehiel,  in  loc).  The  sug- 
gestion of  H&vemick,  that  the  name  Chub  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  Kufa^  which  occurs  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments as  that  of  a  people  conquered  by  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egj/pt.  1, 867, 871),  would  be  deservhig 
of  notice  were  it  not  that  it  involves  the  somewhat  vio- 
lent proposition  that  a  people,  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  they  were  tiie  allies  of  the  Egyptians,  should  be 
identified  with  a  people  of  whom  we  only  know  that 
they  were  the  conquered  enemies  of  the  Egyptians ; 
though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  they  who  were  at 
an  early  period  foes,  may  at  a  later  jMriod  have  be- 
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come  Allies.  Worthy  of  notice  also  is  the  suggestion 
of  Font,  who  says,  **  It  is  possible  that  it  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  Coba,  the  exiiiring  name  of  an  Ethiopian 
port,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  formerly  the  name  of  a 
district"  (£r«6.  tiandb.  s.  y.).~ Smith,  s.  v.;  Kitto, 

8.  V. 

Chubb,  Thomas,  an  English  Deist,  was  bora  at 
East  Hamham,  a  village  near  Salisbury,  in  1679.  His 
fkther  d3ring,  left  his  £unily  poor,  and  Chabb  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  gloTer  in  1694.  At  this  trade,  and  that 
ot  tallow-chandler,  he  supported  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  coHiTated  his  uncommon  natural  ability  by 
diligent  study.  He  died  at  Salisbury  Feb.  8, 1746-7. 
His  first  woric,  which  appeared  in  1715,  was  entitled 
The  Siqfremacif  of  the  Father  a$$eried  (8yo),  and  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  publications,  in  which  his  skepticism  was 
more  and  more  Ailly  developed.  Among  them  are  Jn^ 
<pdriei  ooncermmg  Liberty  ofContdenee  amd  J3m  (Lond. 
1717,  8vo) ;  and  a  great  number  of  tracts  on  author- 
ity, human  nature,  miracles,  etc.  He  was  largely 
involved  in  controversy  with  Warbnrton,  Stebbing, 
Fleming,  and  others.  His  posthumous  tracts  were 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1748 ;  and  were  answered  by 
Fleming,  in  True  Deitm  the  Basis  of  ChrisHanity  \  or, 
OhservaHm  <m  Chtibb's  posthumous  Works ;  and  by  Le- 
land  (View  ofDeisUcal  Writers,  vol.  i).  "  Chubb  was 
a  working  man,  endowed  with  strong  native  sense, 
who  manifested  the  same  inclination  to  meddle  with 
the  deep  subject  of  religion  which  afterwards  marked 
the  character  of  Thomas  Paine  and  others,  who  influ- 
enced  the  lower  orders  later  in  the  century.  In  his 
general  view  of  religion,  Chubb  denied  all  particular 
providence,  and,  by  necessvy  consequence,  the  utility 
'of  prayer,  save  for  its  subjective  value  as  having  a  re- 
flex benefit  on  the  human  heart.  He  was  undecided 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  revelation,  but 
seemed  to  allow  its  possibility.  He  examined  the 
three  great  forms  of  religion  which  professed  to  depend 
upon  a  positive  revelation,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity.  The  claims  of  the  first  he  wholly 
rejected,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  explained  }yy 
Morgan,  as  incompatible  with  the  moral  character  of 
God.  In  reference  to  the  second  he  anticipated  the 
modern  opinions  on  Mohammedanism  by  asserting 
that  its  victory  was  impossible  if  it  had  not  contained 
truth  which  the  human  spirit  needed.  In  examining 
the  third  he  attacked,  like  Morgan,  the  evidence  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of 
moral  right  and  wrong  as  the  ground  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture"  (Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free 
Thought,  p.  142).  There  is  a  full  account  of  Chubb,  with 
the  opinions  of  various  writers  concerning  him,  in  the 
Bioyraphia  Britaamica,  iii,  521-582. 

Chun  [pron.  Cun]  (Heb.  JSTtm,  ^^S,  deriv.  uncertain; 
Sept.  icXticrof,  Vulg.  C&tm),  a  Syrian  city  jnentioned  in 
connection  with  Tibhath,  as  one  of  the  '*  cities  of  Ha- 
darezer,"  tnm  which  David  procured  brass  for  build- 
ing the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xviii,  8).  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (2  Sam.  viii,  8)  these  two  cities  are  called  respect- 
ively Betah  and  Bbbothai.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  Cotma  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Antonim  as  sit- 
uated between  Laodioea  and  Baalbek.  The  rendering 
of  the  Sept.  seems  to  imply  that  instead  of  **fh>m 
Chun"  C\^W)  it  had  read  Berod  O^'^^y  q-  ^  '^''S?, 
i.  e.  ^^insi,  choice) ;  but  Josepbns  supports  the  present 
Heb.  text  (Mux^mfh  ^^'  >^^t  ^>  ^)*     See  Berothah. 

Chnroh.  I.  The  toord  Church,—!.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain.  In  the  Germanic  and  Slavo- 
nic languages  it  is  found  as  follows :  Anglo-Saxon, 
eyrica,  circ,  eyrie;  English,  church f  Scottish,  kirk; 
German,  kirche  ;  Low-German,  karke  ;  Frisian,  tzieTke 
or  tskirke;  Danish,  kyrke;  Swedish,  kyrka;  Bohemi- 
an, cyrkew;  Polish,  cerkiewf  Bussian,  terkow.  The 
following  derivations  have  been  assigned  to  the  word : 


(1)  Heb.  rrnp  and  Jt^g;  (2)  Tentonie,  kOrm,  io- 
rem ;  (8)  Celtic,  cyrch  or  cyldk,  cyrckm  or  eyiekm ;  {^.j 
Latin,  curia;  Greek,  cvptac^v  (tke  Lor^s  Aouse,  tnoL 
ffvpcoc,  Lord).  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in  ^ 
vor  ot  the  last  derivation  (Gieseler,  EceL  BUe,  §  1 : 
Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  v,  18 ;  Pearson,  Om  the  Creed,  Ox£ 
1820,  i,  504;  and,  the  principal  authority,  JaGofama. 
Kirchenrechtliche  Versuche,  Kdnigsb.  188S,  8vo).  On 
the  other  hand,  Meyriok,  In  Smith's  Dictionary  oft^ 
Bible  (iii.  Appendix,  p.  d),  argues  at  length  agaxnet 
this  derivation  chiefly  on  the  ground  (]}  that  the 
Greek  missionaries,  who  are  suppoeed  to  hava  carried 
the  Word  among  the  Northern  tribes,  used  ioA^a, 
not  KvpuiKov ;  and  that  Ulphilas  uses  aUdkUsf^  (Roai. 
xvi,  23  et  aL);  (2)  that  the  Roman  Chnrt^  (and  tbe  Bo> 
manic  languages  after  it)  adopted  the  Greek  word  h- 
icXfftria,  not  ia;piar<H/,  f^m  its  Greek  taachen.  Hb 
conclusion,  after  dropping  the  first  derivation,  is  that 
*4t  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted.  Tiaen 
was  probably  some  word  which,  in  the  language  ttcm 
which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are*  descended,  desig- 
nated the  old  heathen  places  of  religious  assembly,  and 
thb  word,  having  taken  different  forms  in  difrerent  di- 
alects, was  adopted  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  It 
was  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  ccrnts,  eiremba, 
and  with  the  Greek  kvkKoc,  possibly  also  with  tbe 
Welsh  cylch,  cyl,  cynMe,  or  ccier.  IJpsins,  who  was 
the  first  to  reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably 
right  in  his  suggestion,  '  Credo  et  a  drco  Kir^  nos- 
trum esse,  quia  veterum  templa  instar  Ciroi  rotunda* 
(Episi.  ad  Belgas,  Cent,  iii,  Ep.  44).*' 

2.  N.  T.  uses  of  the  word  Church,— Th/e  Greek  word  Ir- 
KKfltria  in  tbe  New  Testament  (Matt  xvi,  18 ;  xviE,  17; 
1  Cor.  X,  82 ;  *£ph.  i,  22),  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
bh^,  rt^5,  *7i?^»  ^  ^'^"^  caXiTv,  to  call  (cX^^i^,  a 
calling ;  KKiiToi,  called),  and  is  rendered  by  cmr  word 
church.  The  meaning  of  the  word  would  thus  seem  to 
be,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  whole  company  of  God's  elect, 
those  whom  he  has  called  to  be  his  people  under  the 
new  dispensation,  as  he  did  the  Israelites  under  tbe 
old.  Such  is  the  signification  in  one  of  the  two  in- 
stances in  which  Christ  uses  the  word  in  the  Goq»eb: 
"Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  cftarcft**  (Matt,  xvi, 
18).  The  other  (Matt,  xviii,  17)  refers  to  tbe  sin^ 
congregation.  Instead  of  hcxXtioiay  Christ  geneiallv 
used  the  terms  "kingdom  of  God,"  " kingdom  of 
heaven,"  or  simply  "kingdom,"  or  thy  kingdom,  or 
the  Son  of  Man*s  kingdom  (John  iii,  8 ;  Matt,  vi,  32; 
ib.  iv,  28,  etc. ;  t5.  xx,  21 ;  t5.  xiii,  41 ;  xvi,  28).  The 
word  "  church"  is  first  applied  by  St.  Luke  to  tbe  com- 
pany of  original  disciples  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  47),  and  is  afterwards  applied  (in 
the  Acts,  Epbtles,  and  Apocalypse)  to,  1.  Tbe  whole 
Christian  body  or  society,  as  the  sanctified  of  God  (Eph. 
V,  27) ;  2.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion  under  pastors,  etc.  (1  Cor.  xii,  18);  8. 
Particular  societies  of  Christians  in  particular  cities  or 
provinces,  e.  g.  the  church  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii,  1); 

4.  Beligious  assemblies  of  these  societies  and  the  places 
in  which  they  met,  e.  g.  (Rom.  xvi,  5),  '*  Greet  tbe 
church  that  is  in  their  house,"  etc  (1  Cor.  xi,  18 ;  xxv, 
19,  28). 

8.  Common  uses  of  the  word  Church.—!.  The  most 
common  sense  in  which  the  word  church  is  used  is  to 
denote  the  bddy  of  the  acknowledged  followers  of 
Christ,  or  his  vUible  body.  2.  It  is  also  used  to  de- 
note the  community  of  true  believers,  whether  known 
to  be  such  or  not.  8.  It  is  used  as  '*  church  mtfitant' 
and  "  church  triumphant"  to  distinguish  between  be- 
lievers yet  on  earth,  and  still  contending  with  opposi- 
tion, and  believers  already  glorified  in  heaven.  4.  It 
is  used  to  designate  the  house  of  Christian  woiship. 

5.  Any  particular  denomination  of  Christian  peqtle,  as 
the  Lutheran,  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  or  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  6.  A  particular  congregatioo  of 
any  one  denominatton  of  Christians.    7.  ^e  religkras 
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ertablisbment  of  any  particular  natioii  or  goyemment, 
aa  the  Chareh  of  England.  8.  The  sum  of  the  various 
Christian  denomunations  in  a  country,  as  the  Chareh 
in  America.  These  are  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  word, 
and  it  is  important,  in  order  to  a  right  understanding 
of  its  force  in  any  case,  to  know  in  which  of  tliese  senses 
it  is  employed.  Much  confnsion  might  be  avoided  if 
dispotants  would  always  deariy  state  in  which  of  all 
tiic»e  equally  admissible  senses  they  nse  the  word. 

IL  Idea  of  ike  Chwrck.—Th^  Christian  religion  (sab- 
jectiyely  considered)  is  a  divine  life  wroa^t  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer  hi  Jesns  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whereby  the  man  is  nnited  tiurough  Christ  nnto  God, 
walks  belbre  him  in  holiness,  and  finally  dies  in  his 
fsvor,  and  la  received  into  his  eternal  glory.  The 
personal  relation  lies  wholly  between  the  individoal 
and  God.  Bat  the  instinct  of  this  new  life  is  to  prop- 
agate itself  by  diffusion,  and  fi>r  thb  diffusion  it  mast 
have  organisation.  This  organisation  is  found  in  ^ 
Cliurch,  whose  function  it  Is  to  make  universal  the  re- 
ligion of  the  individual.  Moreover,  the  individual  be- 
liever, for  the  nourishment  of  his  own  spiritual  life, 
seeks  communion  with  other  believers ;  and  this  com- 
munion b  famished  by  the  Church.  *'  The  Christian 
Church  is  a  raUgious-moral  society,  connected  togeth- 
er by  a  common  fiuth  in  Christ,  and  which  seeks  to^ 
represent  in  its  united  life  the  kingdom  of  God  an- 
nounced by  Christ"  (Gieseler,  Eoel  Hiti,  vol.  i,  §  1). 
*■*•  Christianity  contains,  on  the  one  hand,  a  divine  phi- 
losophy, which  we  may  call  its  religion,  and  a  divine 
polity,  which  is  its  Church"  (Arnold,  MimsdL  Works, 
N.  T.  p.  U).  The  Church  is  the  particular  fbrm  or 
expression  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  institution 
through  whose  agency  this  spiritual  and  eternal  king- 
dom is  to  be  made  effaotive  among  men. 

But,  althoui^  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  the 
statements  already*made,  it  is  further  true  that  the 
Church,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  is  the 
necessary  form  or  body  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
Xot  that  the  Church  it  Christianity,  any  more  than 
the  body  of  man  is  his  life.  The  object  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  the  Church 
is  tiie  divinely  constituted  means  of  the  ordinary 
application  of  redemption  to  individuals  of  mankind. 
It  is  therefore  something  altogether  more  and  high- 
er than  a  mere  fbrm  of  society,  or  an  organizal^n 
springing,  like  any  merely  human  society,  ftrom  the 
common  wants  and  sympathies  of  those  who  unite  to 
form  it.  It  is  ''the  kingdom  and  the  royal  dwdlin^- 
pUoe  of  Christ**  upon  the  earth  (Neander).  It  has, 
therefofre,  a  lif(^  of  its  own,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
source,  independent  of  the  ordmary  life  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Christ,  indeed,  is  the  central  source  of  life  for 
both  kingdoms  (the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  king- 
dom of  grace),  but  the  mode  of  his  vivifying  opera- 
tion is  very  different  in  the  one  from  what  it  is  in  the 
other.  But  the  Romanist  view  (and  so  the  Greek  and 
High  Aui^lican)  assumes  that  the  Church  is  a  form  of 
organic  life  imposed  upon  the  Cluistian  society  in  a 
sort  of  outward  way.  The  Protestant  doctrine,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  that  the  Church  is  the  divinely  in- 
s|Hred  organic  growth  of  the  Christian  life ;  not,  there- 
fore, a  merely  human  society,  but  the  society  of  the 
&ithftil,  constituted  by  the  Divine  Sphit.  The  Bo- 
onanist  view  makes  the  outward  form  of  the  Church 
ttsential,  and  regards  the  internal  nature  as  deriva- 
tive ;  the  Protestant  view  regards  the  internal  life  as 
the  essence,  and  the  outward  and  visible  form  as  de- 
rivative, but  boUi  as  divinely  inspired  and  constituted 
(John  X,  16;  Matt  xvi,  18 ;  xviii,  16-18). 

1.  The  ScnptvTt  Idea,^Jn  the  N.  T.  the  Church  de- 
notes "that  one  mystical  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
sole  head,  and  in  the  unity  of  which  all  sahits,  wheth- 
er in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  elsewhere,  are  necessarily 
included  as  constituent  parts.'*  For  this  Church 
Christ  gave  himself  (Eph.  v,  28).  This  Church,  chosen 
in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Eph.  i,  4 ; 


1  Peter  1,  S),  he  noarisheth  and  cherisheth  as  his  own 
flesh  (Eph.  V,  29, 80).  The  Church  is  called  the  House, 
the  City,  the  Temple  of  God.  To  whom  coming— ye 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  temple  (1  Peter 
ii,  4, 5).  Tliis  spiritual  temple  is  composed  of  all  God*s 
people,  and  is  his  dwelling-place  (1  Cor.  iii,  17 ;  2  Cor. 
vi,16;  Rev.  xxi,8;  xxii,14,15).  The  Church  is  uni- 
formly represented  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  company  of  the 
toned;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  body  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  xii,  27),  as  one  body  (Eph.  iii,  6;  iv,  4 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  13,  20).  Of  tiiis  body  Christ  is  the  Saviour  (Eph. 
V,  28).  They  are  also  his  bride  (Eph.  v,  81,  82 ;  Rev. 
xzi,  9, 10),  and  his  Ailness  (Eph.  1,  28).  They  are 
termed  also  the  light  of  the  world  (Matt  v,  14),  aad 
the  salt  of  the  earth  (Matt  v,  18),  as  indicating  the 
Church  to  be  the  true  source  of  spiritual  illumination 
and  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  the  world.  For  the 
work  which  the  Church  is  to  accomplish  for  Christ  by 
teaching,  disciplining,  comforting,  etc.,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  visible,  though  all  its  members  may  not  al- 
ways be  known. 

2.  The  Creeds  and  Dogmatic  Definkkms.— -The  Apos- 
ties'  Creed  says,  I  believe  "in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints,**  to  which  the  Nicene  Creed 
adds  iqxMtolicity.  The  Catechism  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church  gives  the  following  definition :  **  The  Church  is 
a  divinely-instituted  community  of  men,  united  by  the 
(Mthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
sacraments**  (PuU  Caiechism  of  the  Orthodox,  Catholic, 
Eastern  Ckwrch,  Moscow,  1888).  In  speaking  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  Platon  says :  **  From  this  unity  of 
the  Church  all  those  have  separated  who  either  do  not 
receive  the  divine  word  at  all,  or  mix  with  it  their 
own  absurd  opinions**  (see  BihHotheca  Sacra,  xxi,  827). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Catechism  of  Trent)  says, 
'*  The  Church  b  one,  because,  as  the  apostle  says,  there 
b  *■  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism ;'  but  more  esp^ 
dally  because  it  has  one  invbible  Ruler,  Christ,  and 
one  vbible,  viz.,  the  occupant  for  the  time  being  of 
the  chair  at  St  Peter  at  Rome."  ....*'  The  Church 
b  holy,  first,  because  it  b  dedicated  to  God ;  secondly, 
because  the  Church,  consisting  of  good  and  evil  mixed 
together,  b  united  to  Clirist,  the  source  of  all  holiness ; 
thirdly,  because  to  the  Church  alone  has  been  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  through 
which,  as  efficient  instruments  of  divine  grace,  God 
makes  us  holy;  so  that  whoever  b  truly  sanctified 
must  be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  b  catholic  or  universal  because  it  b  dlffhsed 
throughout  the  world,  embracing  within  its  pale  men 
of  all  nations  and  oondit#>ns,  and  also  because  it  com- 
prehends all  who  have  believed  from  the  l>eginning, 
and  all  who  shall  believe  henceforward  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  Church  b  termed  apostolic,  both  because 
it  derives  its  doctrines  from  the  apostles,  whereby  it 
b  enabled  to  convict  heretics  of  error,  and  because  it 
b  governed  by  an  apostolic  ministry,  which  b  the  oi^ 
gan  of  the  Spirit  of  God"  {Catechinn,  Cone,  Trid,  c.  x, 
§  1).  Bellarmine  defines  the  Church  thus:  *'It  b  a 
society  of  men  united  by  a  profession  of  the  same 
Christian  feith,  and  a  participation  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  government  of  lawftd  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  one  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the 
Roman  pontiff.*'  The  Lutheran  Church  defines  the 
Church  to  be  "  a  congregation  of  saints,  in  which  the 
Gospel  b  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments  are 
rightiy  administered**  {Confession  of  Augsburg,  sec.  vii). 
"  The  sum  of  what  we  here  profess  to  believe  is  there- 
fore thb :  I  believe  that  there  b  upon  earth  a  certain 
community  of  saints,  composed  solely  of  holy  persons, 
under  one  Head,  collected  together  by  the  Spirit ;  of 
one  faith  and  one  mind,  endowed  with  manifold  gifts, 
but  united  in  love,  and  without  sects  or  divbions**  (Lu- 
ther*s  Larger  Catechism),  The  Reformed  Confessions : 
— ^The  Church  of  England :  **  A  congregation  of  feith- 
ful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  b  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to 
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Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  are  of  neces- 
sity requisite  to  the  same**  (art  xix). — ^The  same  defi- 
nition is  given  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch. 
— **  The  Church  is  a  community  of  believers  or  saints, 
gathered  oat  of  the  world ;  whose  distinction  it  is 
to  know  and  to  worship,  through  the  Word  and  by 
the  Spirit,  the  true  God  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  by 
&ith  to  participate  in  all  the  blessings  freely  given  to 
us  through  Christ.  Those  are  all  citizens  of  one  pol- 
ity, subjects  of  the  same  Lord  under  the  same  laws, 
and  recipients  of  the  same  spiritual  blessings"  (Eel- 
veUc  Confeatkmy  1566).— ''The  CathoUc  Church  is  the 
community  of  all  true  believers,  viz.,  those  who  hope 
in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  are  sanctifled  by  his 
Spirit.  It  is  not  attached  to  any  one  place  or  limited 
to  particular  persons,  the  members  of  it  being  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world"  (Belg.  OmfettUm,  sec.  27, 
29).— The  Scotch  Confession  \C<mf,  8coi,  art  xvl)  de- 
fines the  Church  "  to  be  a  society  of  the  elect  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  botii  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  this  is  the 
catholic  or  universal  Church.  Those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  it  worship  God  in  Christ,  and  enjoy  fellowship 
with  him  through  the  Spirit.  ThU  Chorch  is  mvmble, 
kmnan  on^  to  God,  who  alone  hiowi  who  are  Aw,  and 
comprehends  both  the  departed  in  the  Lord  and  the 
elect  upon  earth." — The  Confession  of  Polish  church- 
es :  '*  There  are  particular  churches  and  the  Church 
universal.  The  true  universal  Church  is  the  com- 
munity of  all  believers  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
who  are  and  who  remain  one  catholic  Church  so  long 
as  they  are  united  by  subjection  to  one  Head,  Christ, 
by  the  indwelling  of  one  spirit  and  the  profession  of 
the  same  £Uth;  and  this  though  they  be  not  associa- 
ted in  one  common  external  polity,  but,  as  regards 
external  fellowship  and  ecclesiastical  regimen,  be  not 
in  communion  with  each  other." — "A  true  particular 
Church  is  distinguished  from  a  felse  one  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  £uth,  the  unmutilated  administra- 
tions of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline" 
(Declaratio  Thortmieims),—DT,  Gerhart,  speaking  for 
the  German  Reformed  Church  of  America  in  its  kter 
form  of  thought,  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
ifercersburg  theology,  says:  **The  Christian  Church 
is  a  divine-human  constitution  in  time  and  space: 
divine  as  to  its  ultimate  ground  and  interior  life,  and 
human  as  to  its  form ;  brought  into  existence  by  the 
miraculous  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  who  is  sent  by  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  his 
incarnate  life  and  salvation,  in  order  to  continue  and 
develop  this  life  and  salvation,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Spirit,  in  its  membersbif  down  to  the  end  of  time 
uninterruptedly.  As  such,  it  is  not  a  collection  of 
units,  but  an  objective  organism  that  has  a  principle, 
a  unity,  a  law,  organs,  and  resources  of  power  and 
graae,  which  are  in  it  and  its  own  absolutely"  (Bibli- 
ofkeca  Sacra,  1868,  p.  58,  54.  See  also  Dr.  Kevin,  in 
Mercersbvrg  Review,  vol.  ix  [articles  on  '*  Hodge  on 
Ephesians"] ;  vol.  x  [**  Thoughts  on  the  Church,"  two 
articles]). 

Such  is  the  notion  of  the  Church  as  presented  in  the 
great  leading  s3rmbols  of  the  principal  churches  and 
by  their  representative  men.  The  subject  is  one  beset 
with  difficulties,  because  of  the  failure  alwa3rs  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church, 
and  because  every  denomination,  in  order  to  render 
itself  powerful  and  practical,  must  assume  the  form 
of  a  Church,  and  is  consequently  driven  to  define  the 
Church  to  suit  its  own  position  and  history.  The 
distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church 
was  recognised  by  Augustine;  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Donatists,  who  held  that  to  predicate  catho- 
licity of  the  Church  it  was  necessary  it  should  have  sub- 
jective purity  in  its  members,  and  that,  so  soon  as  it 
allowed  corrupt  and  unworthy  •members,  it  ceases  to 
be  catholic,  he  maintained,  **  Many,  by  partaking  of 
the  sacrament,  are  with  the  Church,  and  yet  are  not  in 
the  Church."    Further:  **Those  who  appear  to  be  the 


Church,  and  to  oontradict  Christ,  therefore  do  BotW 
long  to  that  Churdi  which  is  called  the  body  «f 
Christ"  (see  Neander,C%nff<»aiiZ)0^aMii^  11,895).  Tbt 
there  is  one  visible  Church  all  these  ConfeBsloDs  eoiw 
cede ;  but  whether  or  not  there  be  a  visible  Chvdi 
on  earth  entitled  to  be  called  the  tme  Chvrch,  and  thi 
only  true  Church,  is  the  qnestioii  at  iasae  bctweeo 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  Certainly, '« if  we  jadse 
of  the  various  churches  into  whidi  Qu^tendom  is  di> 
vided  by  their  conforming  in  all  respects  by  the  pria* 
dples  and  requirements  of  the  Gospela,  we  cannot  al- 
low that  any  one  of  them  is  the  perfect  lepreaentstioe 
of  that  ideal  state  at  which  they  all  aim ;  noi^  eo  tfe 
other  hand,  can  we  entirely  deny  the  name  of  a  Chrit- 
tian  Church  to  any  one  which  professes  to  be  bniU  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  They  have  all  ao  mndi  in  ce»> 
mon  in  thb  religions  feith  and  life,  and  so  much  wfakk 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  religioiia'socictia, 
as  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  <Mie  whole,  ssd 
calling  them,  in  a  wide  sense,  The  Chiistiaii  Ghmck" 
(Gieseler,  Church  ffigtory,  vol.  i,  §  1). 

8.  Notet,  Faith,  and  AttrUmttt  tf  the  OtmrA,-^) 
The  wjtet  of  the  Chureh  are  the  signs  by  whidi  the  Ti»> 
ibie  Church  Is  distinguished,  and  dififer  according  ti 
the  views  which  are  held  in  the  defini^n  of  the  Chmck. 
^(a)  The  Roman  Catechism  states  them  to  be  unity, 
sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity  QC€tL  Qmc  Trid, 
p.  80,  81).  Bellarmine  assigns,  in  additioii  to  then, 
antiquity,  uninterrupted  duration,  amplitude,  agree* 
ment  in  doctrine  with  the  primitive  Chorcb,  ssne* 
tity  of  doctrine,  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  glciy  of 
miracles,  the  light  of  prophecy,  the  confiesslon  of  sd> 
versariea,  the  unhappy  end  of  the  Chnrch's  enenitt, 
and  temporal  felicity  (BelianmM^s  Nottt  of  the  CSmrd 
examined  and  rejuted  by  eminent  EnffHeh  Divima,  Loud. 
1840).  The '  *  unhappy  end  of  the  Churdi*s  enenles^ 
and  "temporal  prosperity"  are  rejected  by  Tooncly, 
Bailly,  and  generally  by  modem  Romiah  theolo^ani 
(see  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i,  27).  (&)  The  Churci 
of  England  has  no  authoritative  dedantioii.  beyond  iti 
xixtb  article — the  preaching  of  the  pore  word  of  God 
and  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments,  ete. ; 
but  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments  bf 
ministers  regularly  authorized  has  led  to  a  diSextsat 
of  opinion  in  determining  these  notes,  which  has  be- 
come a  wide  divergency,  the  one  side  adhering  to  a 
free  interpretation,  in  common  with  all  Prote^tents. 
and  the  other  approaching  to  the  stricter  Roman  Cath- 
olic view.  The  strict,  so-called,  chnrchly  interpselfr 
tion  begins  with  the  inclusion  of  apostoUcity  (Palmer), 
and  extends  to  truth  of  doctrine,  use  df  means  (as  wdl 
as  sacraments)  instituted  by  Christ,  antiqui^  without 
change  of  doctrine,  lawful  succession  withoat  changi 
of  doctrine,  and  universality  in  the  moeesssse  seoie, 
L  e.  the  prevalence  of  the  Church  successiTely  in  all 
nations  (Dr.  Field).  This  tendency  towards  'Roman- 
izing views  has  culminated  in  what  is,  for  convenicoce, 
termed  the  Hi^-Church,  or  Sacramentarian  psr^r, 
some  of  whom  openly  advocate  a  union  of  the  Qmrck  . 
of  ^England  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Uie  Greek 
Cliuroh,  in  order  to  realize  their  note  of  the  visiblr 
unity  of  the  Church.  '*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  nys 
Litton,  "  that  every  theory  of  the  Church,  whether  it 
profess  to  be  Ronumist  or  not,  which  teaches  that  ^ 
true  being  thereof  lies  in  its  visible  characteristic, 
adopts  instinctively  the  Romish  notes,  and  rejects  the 
Protestant"  (c) The  distinctively  '^Protestant  notes" 
— ^the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacraments — are  applicable  not  to 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  but  to  the  visible  Chnicfa, 
or,  rather,  to  churches  or  congregations  of  believcn. 
"The  Protestant  says,  in  genend,  the  church  (or  a 
part  of  it)  is  there  where  the  Word  and  the  sacram^ts 
are ;  and  the  society  in  which  the  one  b  preadied  and 
the  other  administered  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  visi- 
ble Catholic  Church"  (Litton,  On  the  Chnrdk,  PhOa.  p. 
2M).    "  Some  formuktries,  e.  g.  the  Scotch  Co«i:  (art. 
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Ijg)  mdd  the  exeidae  of  diacipline*'  (ibid,);  and  this  k 
loes  Terj  pfropeiij,  lor  if  imrity  of  dootrine  and  life  if 
bo  be  T"ftint^i^*^,  it  mast  always  be  a  mark  of  a  tme 
Church  that  there  be  discipline.  Bat  inasmach  as  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  always  wbo  are  inwardly  pore, 
md  also  perfectly  to  enforce  discipline,  the  yfeible 
Chnrch  wfll  always  be  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
widEod,  and  hence  cannot  claim  to  be  identical  with 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  in  any  one  plaoe,  but  may 
claim  to  be  a  part  of  it,  so  fkr  as  in  its  doctrine  and 
life  it  ocmforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  QospeL 
'*  As  notes'*  (the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  <tf  the 
Woitd),  ^therefinre,  serre  to  assure  us  of  the  existence 
of  that  mystical  body  which  in  itself  is  an  object  not 
of  sense,  bat  of  feith;  by  which  the  charge  brought 
of  old  against  Protestant  doctrino— that  ito  invisible 
Chnreh  ia  a  fiction  of  the  imaginatioii— is  abundantly 
reflited"  (Litton,  p.  267). 

(2.)  FakJk ^The  feith  of  the  (Thnrch  is  given,  in  ao- 

tliorititive,  thoogh  not  in  dogmatical  form,  in  the 
Word  of  God.  '*TheChurch,asthebody  of  believers 
hi  Christ,  existed  before  the  New  Testament  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  to  the  Church  that  the  Word  was  ad- 
dressed. It  is  by  the  Church  that  the  authentid^  of 
the  Word  has  been  witnessed  from  the  beginning. 
But  the  Word  was  given  to  the  Church  as  its  test  and 
standard  of  fldth.  The  *fidth*  was  in  the  Churdi  be- 
fore the  Word  was  written ;  but  the  Word  was  given 
to  be  the  norm  of  feith,  by  which  the  Church  might 
and  should,  in  all  ages,  test  the  feith,  or  any  proposed 
modifications  or  developments  of  the  feith.*' 

The  Church's  feith,  as  drawn  from,  and  resting  on, 
the  Word  of  Gfod,  is  expressed  in  her  creeds  or  confea- 
i&ons.    At  successive  periods,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
tiiMS  have  re<iuhred,  or  have  seemed  to  require,  its 
leading  minds  have  convened,  sometimes  by  civil, 
sometimes  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  other  times 
by  both,  in  general  councils,  when,  by  consent,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been  thrown  into  the 
fenn  of  confessions  or  symbols.     In  these  symbols, 
the  floating,  undefined,  but  current  beliefe  of  the  gen- 
eral (Hinrch  have  crystallised,  and  thus  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.    The  first  is  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
This  is  universally  accepted  in  the  Church,  and  is  of 
highest  authority.    Though  the  most  anctent  of  all 
the  fermulartes  of  belief^  Ihere  is  no  evidence  that  the 
apostles  composed  it  as  it  now  reads ;  the  best  expla- 
nation is  that  it  grew  into  shape  from  the  common  and 
general  confession  of  faith  in  the  primitive  Chnrch 
until  it  very  early  assumed  the  form  it  now  has.     It 
is  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  creed  development.    The 
next  i  the  Nicano-Constantinopolitan  symbol,  com- 
monly called  the  Mesne  Creed,  which  was  the  work 
of  two  oecumenical  councils  in  825  and  881.    This  has 
always  been  of  great  weight,  as  chiefly  settling  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  expresses  the  general 
view  of  the  Chnrch  to  this  day.    The  Chalcedon  sym- 
b(d  lollowed  in  461 ;  and  then  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
eaUed  after  Athanasius,  though  it  is  doubtfti  if  he  was 
the  author.    There  were  no  other  confessions  until  the 
Sefermation,  since  which  we  have  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bob  CO;  the  Reformed  (IS);  the  papal  (Canones  et 
Deereta  Condlu  Tridentini,  1546;  Professio  fidei  Tri- 
<l8Dthia  of  Pope  Hns  lY,  etc.);  confessions  of  the 
Greek  Church;  Arminian  and  Sodnian  confessions; 
^  none  of  these  sre  of  universal  authority,  as  are  the 
original  four  of  the  eariy  Church. 
•    (3.)  The  aUnbtOes  of  the  Church  are  unity,  holmees, 
catholicity,  and  apostolictty.    These  also  are  explain- 
ed diflbrently,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Church 
Btintafaied.     Protestants  generally  find  these  attri- 
butes only  in  the  invisible  Church.     There  is  evi- 
<J«tly  a  unHy  of  feith  (Eph.  iv,  18),  a  unity  of 
love  (1  Car.  xiii,  18),  one  spirit  (Eph.  iv,  4),  one  hope 
(•W.  12),  one  body  (Bom.  xii,  5),  one  head  (Eph.  iv, 
15),  and  one  object  of  worship  (Eph.  iv,  6).     That 
^  unity  b  under  one  common  earthly  head  is  held 


by  Roman  Catholics,  but  denied  by  Proteetahts.  By 
these  a  spiritual  unity  is  affirmed  to'bxist,  even  where 
there  is  not  uniformity  of  Chnrch  polity,  nor  entire 
agreement  of  doctrine,  nor,  indeed,  any  hitemal  bond 
save  that  of  the  "communion  of  saints."  Holiness  is 
ascribed  to  the  Chnrch  as  expressing  the  moral  puri- 
ty of  its  members ;  they  are  addressed  in  the  N.  T.  as 
"saints,*'  "sanctified,"  by  reason  of  their  unkm  with 
Christ  as  their  living  head,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifier  (1  Cor.  i,  2;  vi,  19).  Be- 
cause  this  holiness  is  a  personal  woHl  in  the  hearts 
of  believers  at  mdk,  it  can  be  predicated  strictly  only 
of  the  invisible  Chnrch,  but  it  ought  to  be  manifested 
in  the  individual  and  corporate  life  of  the  Church,  in 
order  that  she  may  fulfil  its  original  constitution. 
Catholicity  was  first  applied  to  the  Christian  Chnrch 
to  designate  not  only  its  universality  as  embracing  all 
tme  believers,  but  also  the  oneness  of  those  believers 
as  excluding  all  heretics.  In  modem  times  it  is  used 
to  mean  the  nnivereally  diffused  nature  of  the  Church 
by  its  piesenoe,  without  respect  to  local  or  national 
boundaries.  The  Romanist  claims  that  all,  and  those 
only,  who  are  united  to  the  pontiiT  at  Rome  belong  to 
the  Cathdio  Church ;  while  Protestants  admit  it  to  be 
the  iriiole  body  of  (christians,  In  whatever  visible  com- 
munion they  may  be :  hence  composed  of  all  the  church- 
es of  all  nations  (Mark  xv,  15;  Acts  x,  84, 85),  the  same 
in  all  time  (Matt  xxviii,  20),  and  possessed,  by  rea- 
son of  tiie  presence  of  its  great  head,  of  the  means  of 
saving  grace  (ibid, ;  Eph.  1,  22).  Apostolicity  is  not 
insisted  upon  by  Protestants ;  when  used,  however,  by 
them,  it  means  the  possession  by  the  Church  of  tme 
apostolic  doctrine,  spirit,  and  life ;  while  by  Roman 
Catholics  it  means  having,  a  ministry  regularly  and 
vimblif  succeeding  to  the  apostles. 

The  attributes  (unity,  holiness,  catiiolicity,  perpetu- 
ity) are  unquestionably  essential  to  the  tme  Church, 
and  are  ascribed  to  her  in  the  New  Testament  But 
neither  the  N.  T.  nor  the  Apostles'  Creed  define  the 
Church  as  a  visible  organization,  but  as  the  "commu- 
nion of  saints."  This  Chnrch  hais  always  existed ;  but 
no  visible  corporation  or  society  on  earth  has  ever  been 
endowed  with  the  attributes  above  named.  See  this 
argument  well  stated  in  the  PrimcOon  Review  (Oct. 
1853) ;  compare  Barrow,  Sermon  on  Uu  Umtg  of  tis 
Cfmrdi,  iii,  811  (N.T.  1845). 

III.  Bittory  of  the  Doetnrn  of  Ike  Ckmvk.—The 
apostles  and  tiieir  immediate  successors  were  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  to 
pause  to  define  the  nature  of  an  institution  which  was 
sure  to  grow  Into  shape  as  the  necessities  of  the  case 
requbred.  The  apostles  themselves  were  too  earnestly 
employed  in  fhlfilling  the  command  of  Christ  to  disci- 
ple all  nations,  and  those  directly  following  them  par- 
took too  largely  of  their  spirit,  and  understood  too  fully 
their  mbid,  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  necessity  of  defin- 
ing what  they  knew  to  be  a  feet  Hence  "  no  exact 
definitions  of  the  Chnrch  are  found  previous  to  the  time 
of  Cyprian"  (Hagenbach,  History  of  Doetrinet,  vol.  i,  p. 
198).  The  definitions  of  the  latter  (Cyprian)  make  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  The  first  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  confound- 
ing the  inward  with  the  outward.  "  IreasBus  shows 
the  first  germs  of  this  perversion;  it  was  matured  by 
Cyprian"  (Neander,  driaUan  Doffmas,  voL  i,  p.  220), 
"  Thus  the  Jewish  stand-point  (a  theocracy),  which  at 
first  had  been  overcome,  made  its  way  into  tiie  Church 
in  another  form"  (ibid,).  Irensus  says  the  Church 
alone  contains  all  the  riches  of  truth ;  Clement  de- 
scribes the  Church  as  a  mother,  both  as  a  mother  and 
virgin,  as  the  body  of  the  Lord ;  Origen,  though  usual- 
ly mild  towards  heretics,  knows  of  no  salvation  out  of 
the  Church ;  Tertullian  claimed  that  whoever  separated 
from  the  connection  with  the  outward  communiont 
which  was  of  apostolic  origin,  and  had  at  its  head  the 
eedes  apottoUom^  in  so  doing  renounced  Christ,  though 
after  jdning  the  Mootanists  he  essentially  changed  his 
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opinion.  *  It  is  of  no  ayail,  wys  Cyprian,  what  a  man 
teaches ;  it  is  enough  that  he  teaches  oat  of  the  Chorch ; 
wheie  the  bishop  is,  there  is  the  church,  etc  The  rooto 
of  the  extreme  church  doctrine  are  to  be  traced  thus 
early.  A  reaction,  however,  soon  took  place,  growing 
out  of  a  more  scientific  discernment  of  tlie  spiritual 
idea  of  the  Church.  Clement  calls  the  Church  a  com- 
munity of  men  led  by  the  divine  Logoi,  an  invincible 
city  upon  earth,  which  no  force  can  subdue,  where  the 
will  of  God  is  done  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Others  combat^ 
ed  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church  as  unscriptural. 
Montanism  insisted  that  the  unity  is  inward ;  it  re- 
garded the  internal  fact  of  possessing  the  Spirit  as 
the  fundamental  thing — not  the  ordinary  influence  of 
of  the  spirit  in  sanctificatbn,  but  his  extraordinary 
power  in  giving  new  revelations,  which  were  the 
sources  of  authori^  and  unity  in  the  Church.  A  &r- 
ther  reaction  of  separatism  against  the  Catholic  idea 
took  place  in  Novatian  and  his  followers.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  holy  in 
all  its  members,  and  henoe  must  exclude  firom  its  com- 
munion all  unworthy  members,  and  never  readmit 
them,  otherwise  it  would  lose  its  catholicity.  They 
consequently  withdrew,  and  claimed  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church.  ** The  false  idealism  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
subjective,  heretical,  and  schismatical  tendencies  of 
separate  sects,  especially  of  the  Montanists  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Novatian  (the  primitive  Puritans),  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  this  false  external  unity  ot  the 
Catholic  Church"  (see  Hagenbach  and  Neander). 
"Two  causes  contributed  (in  the  second  period  of  the 
Church  history)  to  determine  about  the  Church :  1. 
The  external  triumph  of  the  Church  itself  in  its  vic- 
tory oyer  Paganism,  and  its  rising  power  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  victory  of  Augnstin- 
ism  over  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians,  HaniduBans, 
and  Donatists,  which  in  different  ways  threatened  to 
destroy  ecclesiastical  unity.  In  opposition  to  the  Do- 
natists, Augustine  asserted  that  the  Church  consists 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  who  are  baptized,  and  that  the 
(ideal)  sanctity  of  tiie  Church  is  not  impaired  by  the 
impure  elements  externally  connected  with  it.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  impressed  upon  this  Catholicism  the 
stamp  of  the  papal  hierarchy  by  claiming  for  themselves 
the  primacy  of  Peter.  But,  whatever  variant  opinions 
were  held  respecting  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  true 
Church,  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  tahaUon  out  of 
the  Church  was  firmly  adhered  to,  and  carried  out  in  all 
its  consequences'*  (Hagenbach,  vol.  i,  p.  862).  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  at  this  period  Jovinian  taught  that 
*'  the  Church  is  founded  on  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  In 
this  Church  there  is  nothing  impure;  every  one  is 
taught  of  God ;  no  one  can  break  into  it  by  violence 
or  steal  into  it  by  artifice."  "  As  Jovinian  taught  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  faith,  so  he  did  the  Pauline  idea  of 
the  invisible  Church,  while  Augustine  obstructed  his 
similar  fundamental  idea  by  a  mixture  of  the  Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church."  * '  Here  again  we  have  a  sign  of 
the  Protestant  element  in  Augustine"  (his  comment  on 
the  **  Thou  art  Peter"), "  that  all  religious  conscious- 
ness is  immediately  to  be  traced  up  to  Christ,  and  that 
with  him  the  community  originates  which  is  called  the 
Church"  (Neander,  Christian  Dogmas^  vol.  ii,  p.  897, 
898). 

Until  the  14th  century  the  Roman  hierarchy  had 
comparatively  no  opposition  in  carrying  out  suprema- 
cy in  the  West  to  its  ftilleet  extent;  at  this  time  a  freer 
spirit  began  to  show  itself.  Even  on  the  Catholic 
stand-point  a  difiference  was  stirred  respecting  the  re- 
lation of  the  changeable  and  unchangeable  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church ;  on  the  position  of  the  papa^ 
cy  in  respect  of  the  Church ;  whether  the  pope  was  to 
be  regarded  as  its  representatiye  or  sovereign  head ; 
whether  the  general  councils  or  the  pope  stood  highest. 
The  University  of  Paris,  with  chancellor  Gerson  at  its 
head, led  on  this  controversy.  See  Gerson.  "The 
mystical  idea  of  the  Church  and  the  notion  of  a  univer- 


sal priesthood,  which  was  intimatelj^ooiiiieeted  wkh^ 
was  propounded,  with  more  or  less  aoeuacy  of  <~ 
tion,  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  as  well  as  by  the  fin 
ners  of  the  Reformation,  Wycliffe,  Matthiaa  of  Ja 
Huss,  John  of  Wetel,  Weasel,  and  SaTonarola**  (Ilogiii 
bach).  These  tendencies  were  fully  devdoped  in  the 
Reformation  and  in  its  results.  The  Western  rriligi— i 
world  became  divided  in  the  statement  of  tibe  Qunc^ 
dogma,  as  it  looked  at  the  question  of  aalvmtioo.  T^ 
Protestant,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  jnstificalioB  faj 
foith  as  fundamentid,  said  the  Church  is  apfirotbed 
through  it;  the  Romanist,  still  adhering  to  the  Church 
as  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life,  aflkmed  that  Jnati&ea- 
tion  is  obtained  through  the  Church.  Proteaiaiiti  as- 
sert that  the  Chnrch  consists  in  the  invisible  leUowihi^ 
of  all  those  who  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  tme  fintfa, 
which  ideal  union  is  but  imperfectly  represented  by 
the  visible  Church,  in  which  the  true  Goq>el  is  tnagitt 
and  the  sacraments  are  ri|^y  administered ;  tite  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  that  the  Church  is  a  visible  aocletjr  of 
all  baptized  persons  who  adopt  a  certain  external 
creed,  have  the  same  sacraments,  and  acknowled|pe  the 
pope  as  their  common  head. 

The  recent  controversies  concerning  the  idea  nod 
nature  of  the  Church  all  revolve  about  the  one  point, 
viz.,  whether  the  Church  of  which  Christ  is  the 
**  Head"  is,  or  is  not,  a  visible  corporation  here  en 
earth,  entitled  to  the  promises,  privilegea,  and  anthor- 
ity  which  the  Scriptures  assign  to  the  spiritnal  Qiivck. 
Protestants  generally  deny ;  the  Romanists,  the  Hi^- 
Anglicans,  and  a  fow  writers  in  other  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  affirm.  The  so-called  New-Ls- 
theran  divines  of  Germany  have  developed  a  theory 
of  the  Church  in  which  the  Protestant  idea  gives  vray 
to  the  hierarchical ;  in  which  the  sacramenta  ate  not 
merely  notes  of  the  true  Church,  but  the  renl  gonnk 
of  its  continued  life.  The  profound  and  mysterious 
synthesis  of  the  divine  and  human  is  found  in  fiutk, 
according  to  the  old  Protestant  system ;  according  to 
the  new,  it  is  found  in  the  sacraments  (compere 
Schwartz,  Ztir  Gesckichie  d.  neuesten  Tkeologie,  hk.  iil, 
cb.  iii).  Rothe  has  developed,  with  his  usnsi  TicsQC, 
a  theory  of  the  Chnrch  akin  to  that  of  Arnold,  vis^ 
that  the  Chnrch  is  indispensable  to  the  moral  ednea- 
tion  of  humanity ;  but  that,  as  humanity  improves, 
the  necessity  for  the  Church  diminishes;  and,  finally, 
the  state  will  become  religious  (a  real  theocracy),  and 
the  Church  will  become  absorbed  in  the  state. 

lY.  Constitution  of  the  CftircA.~Christ  did  not  so 
much  create  a  Church  during  his  sofonm  on  earth  as 
implant  principles  which  would  be  subsequently  de- 
veloped into  a  Church.  Whilst  he  was  yet  with  his 
disciples,  they  needed  no  other  bond  to  hold  them  to- 
gether than  his  person.  The  founder  of  the  new  man- 
ifestation of  the  kingdom  of  God  seemed  not  to  design 
to  collect  about  him  numerous  adherents,  but  to  im- 
plant deeply  into  the  minds  of  a  few  the  higher  ani- 
mating spirit  of  this  kingdom,  which  through  then- 
lives  riiould  work  out  into  a  complete  and  effective  or- 
ganization. He  found  those  whom  he  called  for  this 
work  Jews ;  he  associated  with  and  instructed  them  af- 
ter the  customs  of  Judaism.'  He  distinctly  told  them, 
however,  that  they,  in  their  persons,  foith,  lifo,  and 
teaching,  were  to  constitute  the  beginning  and  the 
agency  of  a  new  order  of  things.  They  were  com- 
manded to  go  forth  after  his  death  and  diiciple  all 
nations,  and  to  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thns  brini^  . 
all  people  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  designed  by  him  to 
supersede  all  others,  not  only  by  its  spirit  and  es- 
sence, but  also  in  the  particular  method  or  form  of 
its  manifostation.  He  made  provision  for  tiiis  resuk 
by  constituting  aposties,  who  should  authoritative- 
ly command  and  teach,  should  open  and  shut  the 
kingdom  of  hea|en,  bind  and  loose  on  earth,  and  so 
render  visible  and^)owert^)l^is  Word  among 
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Before  entering  apon  fheir  mieslon,  tbey  were  to  tarry 
in  Jemaalem  QntU  endued  with  power  ftam  on  high 
(Luke),  which  power  they  were  aasored  would  come 
not  many  days  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord. 
That  they  already  recognised  themselves  as  chosen 
for  a  high  espeeial  wqrk  is  evident  by  their  filling  np 
the  vacancy  in  their  number  caused  by  the  apostasy 
and  death  of  Jndas  Iscariot  with  the  selection  of  an- 
other, Matthias,  to  fill  his  place  (Acts  i,  16, 26).  Thus 
comi^ete,  they  continued  to  wait  and  pray  for  the 
space  of  seven  days.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  had 
fully  come,  *'  while  the  apostles  and  disciples,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  were  assembled  in  or  near 
the  Temple  for  the  morning  devotions  of  the  festal 
day,  and  were  waiting  in  prayer  for  the  fhlfihnent  of 
the  promise,  the  exalted  Saviour  poured  down  from 
his  heavenly  throne  tl^e  ftUness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  them,  and  founded  his  Church  upon  earth" 
(Schaii;  Ckurek  Hittorg,  vol.  i,  p.  69).  The  day  of  Pen- 
tecoet  may  be  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Then  it  was  formed ;  thence  its  gradual 
devetopment  proceeded.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  internal  polity  it  assumed,  as  might  be 
expected ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  apos- 
tles would  have  ^  sufilcient  guidance"  as  to  the  man- 
ner hi  which  it  was  to  be  organieed.  This  guidance 
does  not  imply  ihaX  its  particuhrform  must  liave  been 
given  to  them  by  Christ,  but  only  such  direction  as 
would  lead  them  to  pursue  the  wisest  methods.  Con- 
seqnendy  they  began  by  preaching ;  and,  as  converts 
were  made,  by  baptizing  them,  and  then  taking  them 
faito  a  closer  fellowship  for  the  celebrfttion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  spiritual  instruction,  and  worship  (Acts  iii,  42, 
etc).  As  they  were  Jews,  it  was  likely  they  would 
adopt  the  methods  of  worship,  government,  etc.,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  Archbishop  Whately 
says  {Khi^chm  of  Christ  deBneaiedy  p.  88) :  *'  It  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  I  might  say  morally  certain, 
that  the  synagogue  was  brought — the  whole  or  chief 
part  of  it  —  to  embrace  the  GospeL  The  apostles 
did  not,  then,  so  much  form  a  Christian  Church  (or 
congregation,  eceU$kt)  as  make  an  existing  congre- 
gation Christian  by  introducing  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments and  worship,  and  establishing  whatever  regula- 
tions were  necessary  for  the  newly-adopted  &ith,  leav- 
ing the  machinery  (It  I  may  so  speak)  of  government 
QBchanged;  the  rulers  of  synagogues,  elders,  and  oth- 
er officers,  whether  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both, 
befaig  already  provided  in  the  existing  institntions." 
Vitihiga(see  his  De  Synagoga  Veiere),  Neander,  Litton, 
and  many  others,  agree  in  this  opink>n,  that  the  syna- 
gogues were  the  pattern  which  the  aposties  proposed 
to  themselves,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  adopted  any  model. 

1.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  determination  of  the 
polity  of  the  apottolic  ChunA  is  to  trace  the  practice 
of  tlie  aposties  as  recorded  in  their  acts  and  writings. 
This  polity  is  not  presented  as  legislative  enactments, 
hot  simply  as  facts,  showing  how  the  aposties  acted  in 
given  cases.  In  the  first  account  we  find  the  Church 
composed  of  the  aposties  and  other  disciples,  and  then 
of  the  aposties  and  **  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
Heved.**  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Church  was  at 
first  composed  entirely  of  members  standing  on  an 
equality  with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone 
Iteld  a  higher  rank,  and  exercised  a  directing  influ- 
ence over  the  whole,  which  arose  ftom  the  original 
position  in  which  Christ  had  placed  them  in  relation 
to  other  believers  (Neander,  Planting  and  Training, 
^  32).  The  aposties,  as  necessity  required,  created 
otiwr  offices,  the  first  of  which  we  have  mention  is 
tJ^at  of  dtaam  (fiaKovid)  (Acts  vi,  1),  followed  soon 
Jftw  by  that  of  dder  (vpi<r(i{,T(poc)  (Acts  xi,  80).  The 
wme  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  elder  or  presby- 
^  is  not  given,  from  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it 
«oee  before  or  after  the  diaoonate.  The  fir#  refer- 
^i^  to  elders  assumes  their  existence.     The  office  of 


elder  and  that  of  Usbop  are  generally  oonoeded  to  be 
identicaL  The  aposties,  deacons,  and  elders,  with 
the  whole  body  of  believers  in  every  place,  constito- 
ted  the  membership  and  government  of  the  Church. 
See  Bishop.  The  deacons  were  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  probably  eonducted  religious  worship  and 
administered  the  sacraments  (Acts  viii,  38).  The  cler- 
ical function  of  the  deacon  is  disputed  (see  Americcm 
Prttb.  and  Theol.  Review^  vol.  v,  p.  184).  The  elders 
were  appointed  not  only  to  teach  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  but  also  to  govern  the  Church  or  church- 
es in  the  absence  of  the  aposties  (Acts  xx,  28,  etc). 
The  ministry,  however,  was  not  ocmfined  to  these  or- 
ders ;  it  was  rather  a  gift  which  any  one  possessing 
could  exercise  under  due  regulations.  By  reference 
to  1  Cor.  xU,  4-12,  ahio  28,  it  will  be  seen  that  ''apos- 
ties,"  ''prophets,*'  "helps,"  and  ''governments,"  all 
pertain  to  the  ministry;  also  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  Ephes.  iv,  11, 12,  the  ministerial  office  is  as- 
cribed to  the  dfarect  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  "He 
gave  some,  aposties ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  e^fjring  of  the  body  of  Christ"  '•  These  pais- 
sages  establish  nothing  respecting  the  ministerial  cffice$ 
of  the  apostolic  age ;  what  they  do  teach  us  is  that  the 
spiritual  endowments  necessaiy  for  the  office  of  an 
apoetie,  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  or  a  governor  of  the 
Church,  whether  these  frmctions  were  united  in  the 
same  person  or  not,  flow  directiy  firom  Christ,  and  are 
a  part  of  the  standing  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
Church"  (Litton,  p.  874).  The  manifold  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  termed  generically  ckarismata  (xaphfuz- 
Ta)y  and  were  either  a  natural  endowment,  sanctified 
and  applied  under  the  influenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  edifying  of  the  Church,  or  a  supernatural  ^ft  of  a 
miraculous  character,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  di- 
vine agent  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  human. 
Another  division  is  into  those  which  displayed  them- 
selves in  word,  and  those  which  had  a  more  particular 
referehce  to  action  (Litton ;  Neander,  Planting  and 
Traimngf  Olshausen,  Hooker,  etc.).  These  gifts,  it 
appears,  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  class, 
but  were  bestowed  as  the  Spirit  saw  fit  to  distribute 
them.  See  Gifts,  SpiRrruAL.  The  priest^  function 
pertained  to  the  ministerial  office  only  in  the  sense 
that  all  believers  were  priests,  to  offer  up  sphitual 
sacrifices  to  God  by  Christ  (1  Peter  ii,  4,  6,  etc.); 
and  in  no  sense  was  there  a  sanctity  attaching  to  the 
minister  which  did  not  attach  to  the  ordinary  believer, 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  apiities,  whose  office  was  not 
to  be  permanent  in  the  Church.  No  human  media.- 
tion  is  represented  in  the  New  Test,  as  necessary  to 
the  soul  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  fhiits 
of  the  Spirit  except  such  as  may  (Mstitt  Imowledge  and 
fruth,  but  never  as  inditpensabh,  Christ  and  his  sal- 
vation are  equally  accessible  to  minister  and  people, 
and  on  the  same  terms. 

The  di$e^Mne  of  the  apostolic  Church  comprehended 
four  particulars  in  its  exercise :  1.  Nothing  scandalous 
or  ofiFensive  unto  any,  especially  onto  the  Church  of 
God,  could  be  allowed  (1  Cor.  x,  32);  2.  AU  tiihigs 
were  to  be  done  with  seemliness  and  in  order  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  40);  8.  All  unto  edification  (1  Cor.  xiv,  26);  4. 
All  unto  the  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  x,  St).  The  sphere 
of  its  government  was  strictiy  spiritual.  The  apos- 
ties honored  the  civil  authority  as  a  divine  institution, 
and  enjoined  obedience  in  the  days  of  Claudius  and 
Nero,  as  did  our  Saviour  in  all  temporal  matters  ren- 
der obedience  to  Herod,  and  command  that "  the  things 
which  belong  to  Cesar  should  be  rendered  to  CsDsar." 
But  in  the  spiritual  calling  the  rule  was  "  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,"  and  for  this  principle  they  were 
ready  to  die. 

Since  the  apoetoHc  times  Iher-f^onstitution  of  the 
Christian  Choardi  has  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions.   The  first  of  these  changes  is  the  distinction  be- 
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twBen  hiakop  and  elder.  It  is  mainttfaied  by  eittntue 
adrocatM  of  EpiscopMy  that  St.  Paul,  in  empowering 
Timothy  at  Corinth,  and  ntof  in  Crete,  in  the  capacity 
of  preebyterB,  to  ordain  elders  in  eyeiy  dty,  and  to  ex- 
eroiae  jorisdiction  over  offloera  of  that  claaa,  as  well  as 
those  who  held  the  office  of  deacon,  appointed  them 
thus  to  be  permanent,  and  so  created  the  office  known 
in  after  times  as  the  local  bishop.  The  moderate  Epis- 
copalians and  the  Presbyterians  hold  that  the  mission 
of  Titns  and  Timothy  was  pecnliar,  contemplating  a 
special  wmk,  and  tlift  the  mission  ceased  with  its  ac- 
complishment. On  the  whole,  on  this  case,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  angels 
of  Che  apocalyptic  chorches,  Litton  says,  **  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  episcopal  order.  Scripture  leaves  ns 
▼ery  much  in  the  dark.  No  order  of  ministers  other 
than  these  three— apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons — 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  forming  part 
of  the  then  existing  polity  of  the  Chnrch ;  for  every 
attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  presby- 
ter and  the  bishop  of  Scripture  will  prove  fruitless,  so 
abundant  is  the  evidence  which  proves  they  were  but 
diflbrent  appellations  of  one  and  the  same  office  (p. 
412).*'  As  to  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  H  is  said  ''to 
these  successors  of  the  apostolic  delegates'*  (such  as 
Timothy)  "  came  to  be  approf^iated  the  title  of  bish- 
op,  which  was  originally  applied  to  presbyters.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century  and  thence- 
forward, bishops,  presb3rters,  and  deacons  are  the  offi- 
cers of  tlie  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed.  Ig- 
natius's  epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form),  and  the 
other  records  which  are  preserved  to  us,  are  on  this 
point  decisive. . . .  They  (the  Mshope)  retained  in  their 
own  hands  authority  over  presbyters  and  the  Amo- 
tions of  ordination,  but  with  respect  to  each  other  they 
were  equals"  (Smith's  Did,  of  Btble^  art.  Chubch). 
Dr.  Hitchcock  (i4ffi.  Pretbyt,  ami  Tkeol,  JUv,  vol.  v, 
no.  17)  affirms,  ''Thus  throughout  do  we  find  in  Cle- 
ment the  original  New  Testament  polity  (identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops)  as  yet  unchanged"  (p.  1S7). 
"  In  riiort,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead  of  having 
the  appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed  down  from 
tlie  apostles,  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  new  and 
growing  institution,  unlike  what  went  before,  as  well 
as  what  was  coming  after  it"  (ibid,  p.  146).  "The 
wavering  terminology  of  Iren»us  is  indicative  not  of 
apostolic  tradition,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growth, 
and  that  growth  not  yet  completed"  (Und.  147).  "  No 
hesitation  in  TertuUian  in  accepting  tiie  Episcopal  reg- 
imen. Evidently  this  had  become  the  s^ed  polity. 
The  maturity  of  the  syt^tm  is  indicated  by  entbe 
steadmess  in  the  use  of  terms"  (ibid,  148).  "  In  Cyp- 
rian of  Carthage,  between  848-258,  we  find  the  sys- 
tem fully  matured.  Now  these  are  tokens  of  growth, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  apostolic  tradi- 
tion" (ibid.  168).  There  is  but  little  doubt  the  bishops 
at  first  succeeded  to  office  by  seniority,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  difficulties  of  the  office  increased,  A.D.  200,  they 
became  elective  (Hilary).  As  the  Church  multiplied 
and  expanded,  the  older  churches  and  the  most  nu- 
merous l)ecame  relatively  more  important  and  influ- 
ential, and  their  bishops  more  powerftil ;  hence  we  find 
the  episcopacy  undergoing  marked  changes :  1.  The 
bishoprics  at  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Epbesus,  and  Corinth  are  termed  by  pre-eminence  eedes 
apoetolioa,  without,  however,  the  concession  of  superior 
authority ;  2.  Con^>>quent  upon  provincial  synods  the 
metropolitan  dignity  arose ;  also,  8.  The  patriarchal ; 
and  4,  finally,  the  papacy.  Cyprian  allowed  that ' '  pre- 
cedency should  be  given  to  Peter,  'that  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  shown  to  be  one.' "  "  The  same  pro- 
pension  to  monarchical  unity,  which  created  out  of  the 
episcopate  a  centre,  first  fScir  each  congregation,  then 
for  each  diocese,  pressed  on  towards  a  visible  centre 
for  the  whole  Church.  Primacy  and  episcopacy  grew 
together"  (Schafl^  Higtory  of  the  CkritHm  Ckwrck,  vol. 
ip.427).    The  Ugh  antiquity  <rf the  Roman  Church; 


tiM  misskmaiy  labors  at  Borne  of  Peter  aad  Fni,  tht 
two  leading  aposties ;  the  political  pre-emtnence  of  tht 
metropolis  of  the  worid ;  the  executive  wisdom  aad  m- 
tbodox  instinct  of  the  Roman  Chnrch,  and  other  •ee> 
ondaiy  causes,  fitvored  the  ascendency  of  the  ITimsi 
see  (ibid,).  The  eariy  fathers,  aa  Ignatius,  IrcMra, 
TertnlUan,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  etc,  conoede  pRca- 
denoe  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  but  only  in  booor,  not  in 
jurisdiction.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantinei,  and 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  capital  to  Byzantanm  (aAcr- 
wards  called  Constantinople)^  tiie  see  of  the  new  cap- 
ital boldly  disputed  the  supremacy  with  the  see  of 
I  Rome,  from  which  time,  as  new  agitations  arose  in  the 
I  Church,  and  the  empire  gradually  fell  to  dee^,  ftt 
two  great  divisions  into  the  Eastern  or  Greek,  aai 
Western  or  Roman  Catholic  took  place,  and  beeaaie 
the  settled  forms  and  soorces  of  ecdeaiaBtical  dosnin- 
ion. 

Additional  and  inferior  orders  of  the  minlstzy  npiA- 
ly  multiplied  in  the  Church.  These  were,  archdea- 
cons, deaconesses,  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lec- 
tors or  readers,  ostiarii  or  door-keepera,  paahmfrta  m 
singers,  copiata  or  fossarii,  catechists,  defensodcs  or 
syndics,  osconomi  or  stewards,  besides  others  (Bing- 
ham's AfOiqMee  of  Christ,  Ch,  vol.  i,  p.  12^  Tboe 
were  four  several  'n$j»  of  designating  persons  to  the 
ministry  in  the  apostolic  and  primitive  Chardh:  1. 
By  casting  lot;  2.  By  choice  of  the  first-fridts  of  the 
Gentiles ;  8.  By  particular  direction  of  the  Holy-  Ghost; 
4.  By  common  suffrage  and  election.  Ordination  wsf 
first  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  aposdes  or 
elders,  and  afterwards  of  a  bishop  or  l>isbops  (see  ibid,}. 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  clergy  in  the  gOTemmest 
of  the  Church,  two  principal,  distinct,  and  opposite  the- 
ories obtain.    The  Roman  Catholic  is,  that  *'  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  is  a  hierarchy,  or  tlte  relation 
of  the  clerical  body  to  the  Christian  people  is  that  of  a 
secular  magistracy  to  its  sul^)ects,  and  Chrlstisn  min- 
isters are  mediators  between  Qod.  and  man— that  is,  vt 
priests  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word"  (Utton,  p.  99S). 
"  The  bierarchism  of  Rome  b  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  the  clergy  are  car' 
Uoxh^y  the  Church"  (ibid,  897).    Bellarmine  sums  op 
the  Romish  doctrine  thus :  "  It  has  always  been  be- 
lieved in  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  bishops  in  their 
diocese,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  whole  Chnn:h, 
are  real  ecclesiastical  princes ;  competent  by  their  own 
authority,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  Ae 
advice  of  presbyters,  to  enact  laws  binding  upon  the 
conscience,  to  judge  in  causes  ecclesiastical  like  otlicr 
judges,  and,  if  need  be,  to  inflict  punishment"  (B^ 
larm.  De  Rom  PotU,  b.  iv,  c.  15).     The  Protectant  the- 
ory is  that  all  believers  are  a  spiritual  priesthood,  and, 
as  such,  constitute  the  Church,  and  that  the  wikela 
Church,  thus  composed  of  believers  differing  in  gifts 
according  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  fonntain 
of-  authority  in  the  administration  of  government. 
"  In  short,  no  principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  ntore 
clearly  deducible  from  Scripture  than  that  the  eorer- 
eignty  of  a  church  resides  not  in  the  people  apart  from 
their  pastors.    This^  however,  being  admitted,  tiie  con- 
verse also  remains  true,  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  dinrdi 
is  not  in  the  pastors  exclusively  of  the  people"  (litton, 
p.  899).    Dr.  Schaff  says,  in  reference  to  the  first  ooon- 
cO  of  Jerusalem,  "  though  not  a  binding  precedent,  (it) 
is  a  significant  example,  giving  the  apostolic  sanctSon 
to  the  synodical  form  of  church  government,  in  whi^ 
all  dassee  of  the  Christian  community  are  represented 
in  the  management  of  public  afifairs  and  in  settling  con- 
troversies respecting  faith  and  practice"  (Ch.  Hitt.  vol. 
i,  p.  186).    By  many  Protestants  this  view  of  the  coun- 
cil is  questioned,  and  the  right  of  laymen  to  an  equal 
participation  in  church  government,  from  this  and  oth- 
er apostolic  examples,  denied;  so  that,  to  this  day,  ^e 
relative  powers  of  ministry  and  laity,  in  Che  admiius- 
tration  of  ecclesiastical  government,  remain  nndefined 
among' some  of  the  great  Protestant  duudies. 
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MembtnUp  oftk$  C%tirc4.— **Cbiircfa  memben  «n 
thoBe  who  oopipoM  or  belong  to  the  visible  church. 
Ab  to  the  real  chnrch,  the  tme  members  of  it  are  such 
as  oome  ont  from  the  world,  2  Cor. tI,  17;  who  are  bom 
afsain,  1  Peter  i,  28;  or  made  new  creatures,  2  Cor.  ▼, 
17;  whose  &ith  works  by  love  to  God  and  all  mankind, 
GaL  V,  6;  James  ii,  14, 26 ;  who  walk  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances d  the  Lord  Uameless.  None  bat  sach  are 
memben  of  die  tme  chnrch ;  nor  sbonld  any  be  admit- 
ted faito  any  particular  chnrch  without  evidence  of 
tibeir  earnestly  seeking  this  state  of  sslvation. 

JWtowaty.— **  Chnrch  followship  is  the  commnnion 
that  the  members  eqjoy  one  with  another.  Th^  ends 
of  chnrch  fellowship  are,  the  maintenance  and  ezhibi- 
tion  of  a  system  of  soond  doctrine ;  the  support  of  the 
ordinances  of  evangelical  worship  in  their  purity  and 
simplicity ;  the  impsrtial  exercise  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline ;  the  promotion  of  holiness  in  all 
manner  of  conversation.  The  more  particular  duties 
are,  earnest  study  to  keep  peace  and  unity;  bearing  of 
one  another's  burdens,  OaL  vi,  1, 2;  earnest  endeav- 
ors to  prevent  each  other's  stumbling,  1  Cor.  z,  28-88 ; 
Hebw  X,  24-27 ;  Bom.  ziv,  18;  stead&st  continuance  in 
the  fedth  and  worship  of  the  Gospel,  Acts  il,  42;  pray- 
ing lor  and  sympathizing  with  each  other,  1  Sam.  xii, 
28 ;  Eph.  vi,  18.  The  advantages  are,  peculiar  incite- 
ment to  holiness ;  the  right  to  some  promises  appli- 
cable to  none  but  those  who  attend  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  hold  communion  with  the  saints,  Psalm  xdi, 
18;  cxxxii,  13, 16;  xxzvi,  8;  Jer.  xxzi,  12;  the  be- 
ing placed  under  the  watchM  eye  of  pastors,  Heb.  xiii, 
7 ;  that  they  may  restore  each  other  if  they  fall.  Gal. 
Ti,  1 ;  and  the  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of 
tme  religion'*  (Watson,  s.  v.). 

LUeraittre.  —  Besides  the  works  already  dted,  see 
Hooker,  JlbdMajffea/Po/t^,  i,  846 ;  il,  226, 845 ;  ill,  442 
(Oxford,  1798,  8  vols.  8vo);  Calvin,  IndUutet,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  i ;  Pearson,  Expoeition  of  the  Creedy  art.  ix ;  Cran- 
mer,  Wcrh;  Burnet,  On  ike  B9  Articlety  art  xix; 
Browne,  Os  Me  89  AtHcUmj  art  xix;  Palmer,  TreaHee 
<{^aeCSb0^(AngUcan:N.T.1861,2voU.  8vo);  lit- 
ton.  The  Church  ofChritt  (Protestant  view:  London, 
1851, 8vo ;  Phikdelphia,  revised  ed.  1868, 8vo) ;  Stone, 
The  Chatk  Univenal  (Protestant:  N.  T.  1846;  new 
ed.  1867);  Watson,  T%eological  IfuHMee,  pt.  iv,  cb.  i ; 
SchaflT,  Aposiolieal Churchy  ch. ii ;  Rothe,  die  Ai^fSmged, 
dkicf/idlMiirtrc^  (vol.  1,1887).  In  the  Romanist  view, 
PeiTone,  PrvieaMmee  TheoU^iceBj  i,  181  8<|: ;  Mdhler, 
J^mboUemy  p.  880  (N.  T.  1844,  8vo).  Against  the  Ro- 
manist view.  Cramp,  Text-book  (if  Popery,  p.  42 ;  Elliott, 
DeBmeafiom  <^  Romaniemj  bk.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Jackson  and 
Sanderson,  On  the  Chtarch,  edited  by  Goode  (Phikdel- 
phla,  1844, 18mo) ;  Whately,  Kingdom  ofChritt  (N.  T. 
1843, 12mo).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the 
creeds  of  the  churches,  Guericke,  AUgemeine  chriet- 
UtM  agmboUk  (8d  ed.  Lpzg.  1861,  §  71 ;  partly  transla- 
ted from  1st  ed.  in  Evangelical  Jieview,  1858,  art  ii) ; 
Ebrard,  CkrittRAe  DogmaUk,  ii,  §  459-490 ;  Whier, 
Compar,  Iktrttelbmgy  xix.  See  also  Coleman,  Ancient 
Chrta^amtgj  ch.  vi ;  J\r.  Brit.  RemeWj  Feb.  1858,  art  v ; 
Land,  Quart,  Rev.  (Methodist),  June,  1854;  April,  1855; 
Cunningham,  Hietorieal  Theology ,  vol.  i,  ch.  L  For  the 
Congregational  view,  Ripley,  Church  Polity  (Boston, 
1867, 18mo) ;  B.  Cooper,  Free  Church  ofAndent  Chrit- 
iemdom  (Lond.  n.  d.,  18mo) ;  Dexter,  On  CongregaHon- 
aUtm,  ch.  ii  (Boston,  1865,  8vo). 

CHURCH,  ABYSSINIAN.     See  ABTSsnriAir. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE.  1.  Pagan  Natione.^ln 
the  Pagan  states  the  religions  life  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  part  of  the  politicid,  and  religion  an  affair  of 
the  state.  In  general,  the  priestly  dignity  was  vested 
in  the  chief  of  tiie  state  government  In  Athens  and 
other  Greek  republics  the  popular  assemblies  had  the 
final  decision  on  religious  afiSurs.  In  Rome  the  priest- 
ly dignity  was  originally'united  with  the  person  of  the 
kings;  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the 
Senate  had  supreme  control  of  religious  a£BdEB ;  on  the 


establishment  of  the  em|rire,  the  emperor  became  Pom' 
tifex  Maximut, 

2.  Among  the  Jewe, — ^Among  the  Jews,  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  was  based  upon  the  idea  that 
Jehovah  was  the  ruler  of  the  people.  All  the  national 
institutions  were  destined  to  promote  the  worship  of 
the  SJng  of  Israel,  and  to  make  the  people  obedient 
to  his  precepts  as  they  were  laid  down  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament God,  the  Idng  of  Israel,  ruled  the  people 
through  the  organs  which  he  ^pointed — through  Mo- 
ses, Aaron  and  his  descendants,  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
and  the  prophets.  The  demand  of  the  Jews  for  a  king 
was  therslbre  oensured  by  Samuel  as  a  weakening  of 
the  perfect  theocracy ;  but  even  the  king  always  re- 
mained in  the  Jewish  law  the  earthly  representative 
of  Jehovah,  and  he  had  no  right  to  give  new  laws,  but 
simply  to  execute  and  enforce  the  laws  given  directly 
by  Jdiovah.    See  Thxoobagt. 

a  Teaching  (fChritt  and  the  Apoeilei.--'Th9tetLciibig 
of  Christ  on  tiie  relation  of  the  Church  founded  by  him 
to  the  state  was  very  plain.  He  distinctly  recognised 
the  absolute  law-givhig  power  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  all  secular  ai&iis,  and  enjoined  upon  his  fol- 
lowers to  obey  the  state  laws  in  eveiything  that  was 
not  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  His  re- 
ply to  the  Pharisees,  "  Render  unto  Ciesar  the  things 
which  are  Cttsar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's"  (Matt  x^  21),  distinctly  pronounces  the 
separation  between  the  Churph  and  the  State.  He  de- 
clares the  powers  of  the  civU  rulers  to  be  of  divine 
authority  by  saying  to  Pilate,  "Thou  couldest  have 
no  power  at  all  against  me  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above."  The  apostles  enjoin  upon  Christians 
obedience  to  the  existing  state  governments:  thus 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiii,  1,  2),  "Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.  Whosoever,  tiierefore,  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  unto  themselves  damnation."  Sim- 
ilar precepts  are  given  in  1  Tim.  ii,  1, 2;  2  Titus  iii,  1 ; 
1  Pet  iii  18.  Only  in  case  of  demands  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Christian  religion,  obedience  was  to  be  re- 
fhsed.  Thus  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  when  com- 
manded not  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  answered, 
"  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  v,  29). 

4.  Chrittianiiy  m  the  Time  of  Contlantim. — ^In  com- 
pliance with  these  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
the  first  Christians  conformed  themselves  to  aU  secular 
laws ;  and  only  when  things  were  demanded  of  them 
contiaiy  to  Christian  law,  such  as  the  open  renuncia- 
tion of  thehr  fidth,  they  refused  obedience,  but  submit- 
ted to  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them.  The  perse- 
cutions which  the  Christians  had  to  suffer  during  the 
first  three  centuries  arose  not  from  any  active  opposi- 
tion on  their  part  to  the  Roman  laws,  but  chiefly  from 
the  application  of  the  ancient  laws,  which  forbade  any 
Roman  citizen  to  worship  divinities  not  recognised  by 
the  state,  and  any  conquered  nation  to  propagate  its 
religion  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  more 
the  outward  distinction  of  the  Christians  from  the  Jewti 
became  apparent,  the  more  they  exposed  themselves 
to  the  application  of  the  Roman  law.  Most  of  the 
persecutions  were,  however,  of  short  duration,  and 
some  of  the  emperors  even  showed  themselves  fiivora- 
ble  to  the  Christians.  As  civU  and  military  offices 
frequently  brought  tiie  occupants  into  situations  in 
which  they  had  to  pay  some  homage,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, to  the  pagan  state  religion,  the  Christians  natu- 
rally regarded  it  as  dangerous  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  offices.  The  fact  however,  that  Christian  sen- 
ators and  Christian  soldiers  are  mentioned  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  shows  that  the  holding  of  such 
offices  was,  in  itself,  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religious  duties  of  a  Christian. 

5.  Fr(m  Conttantme  to  Charlemagne.^Anew  era  in 
the  histoiy  ot  the  relation  between  Church  and  Stste 
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begins  with  the  reign  of  Gonstantine  the  Great.  In 
the  yean  312  and  818  fall  freedom  was  gnaranteed  to 
the  Christian  Church  throughoat  the  empire.  Soon 
imperial  edicts  granted  many  privileges  to  the  clergy. 
They  received  the  same  immunities  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  pagan  priests,  and  soon  were  preferred  to 
the  latter ;  the  particular  charches  obtained  the  right 
of  receiving  le^u^es;  the  bishops  received  some  kind 
of  independent  jorisdiction.  The  emperor,  in  confisr- 
ring  these  rights,  acted  from  the  old  Roman  stand- 
point of  chief  of  the  state  in  matters  religions  as  well 
as  secnlar.  Thus  the  first  exhibition  of  a  Christian 
state  chorchbm  was  a  direct  emanation  from  pagan 
views  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  e 
peror  retained  the  nmffnia  and  the  name  of  PonHfix 
Maxknu.  Gratian  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  the 
nmgma,  hot  the  name  was  retained  much  longer.  On 
the  coins  Constantino  placed  the  cross,  as  a  s3rmbol  of 
Christianity,  by  the  side  of  the  sun-god,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  religion.  The  emperors  thus  from 
the  start  began  to  view  themselves  more  as  patrons 
than  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Church  were,  on  the  whole,  weU  pleased 
with  the  privileges  which  were  coniSerred  upon  them, 
and  thought  little  of  disputing  the  influence  which  the 
emperor  gradually  claimed  to  exercise  upon  Church 
aflSidrs.  In  the  East,  this  subjection  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  to  the  state  governments  went  much 
further  than  in  the  West^  and  has  remained  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Eastern  churches  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  emperors  convoked  the  synods,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  sanctioning  their  resolutions.  Even  doctrinal 
formulas  were  sometimes  drawn  up  by  the  emperors, 
and  only  promulgated  by  the  bishops.  The  banish- 
ment of  bishops  for  not  concurring  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  synods  convoked  by  the  emperors,  and  fre- 
quently acting  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  emper- 
ors, began  even  during  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

In  the  western  countries  of  the  empire,  the  promi- 
nent position  which  was  early  awarded  the  bishop  of 
Borne,  and  subsequently  the  local  separation  from  the 
seat  of  the  empire,  weakened  the  power  of  the  emperor 
in  Church  affairs.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  bish- 
ops  and  priests  (Ambrose,  Jerome,  etc.)  repelled  in  en- 
ergetk;  language  the  right  claimed  by  the  emperors 
to  decide  Church  questions.  Several  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  thought  it,  moreover,  in  their  interest  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  bishops  by  making 
to  them  large  concessions,  and  thus  encouraged  the 
aspirations  of  the  latter  to  a  supreme  power  in  the 
Church.  The  Roman  bishop  Gelasins,  in  494,  claimed 
a  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  secular  pow- 
er, and  a  synod  convoked  by  the  Roman  bishop  Sym- 
machus,  in  502,  condemned  the  encroachment  of  king 
Odoacer  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church.  When  the 
German  tribes,  and  in  particular  the  Franks,  became 
Christians,  their  kings  gave  to  the  clergy  great  privi- 
leges, and  a  great  influence  upon  the  administration 
of  national  affairs,  but  in  return  claimed  the  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  affiurs.  Meet- 
ings of  the  clergy  could  not  take  place  without  royal 
permission,  and  all  their  resolutions  needed,  before 
being  promulgated,  the  sanction  of  the  kings.  Even 
the  appointment  of  the  bishops  soon  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  royal  prerogative.  Charlemagne,  who  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III  as  Roman  emperor,  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  a  universal  Christian  monarchy. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  emperor  to 
defend  the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere  against  pa- 
gans and  infidels,  and  to  extend  her  territory.  The 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  by  spiritual  means.  The  pope,  in  his 
eyes,  was  the  first  clergyman  of  the  empire,  whose 
election,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bishops,  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  emperor.  He  was  anxiously  intent  upon 
avoiding  all  conflicts  between  Church  and  State,  but 
reorganized  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 


empire,  and  even  issned  dedsions  on  doctrinal  qmrn^ 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  the  heresy  of  the  AdopCianistB. 

6.  From  Charlemoffne   to   the  Re/ormatkm Tbs 

weak  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  not  able  to  car- 
ry through  the  ideas  of  the  great  emperor ;   and  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Church,  and  in  particular  of 
the  popes,  to  elevate  their  dignity  at  the  expense  ai 
that  of  the  emperors,  met  with  bat  little  r^dstance. 
The  synods  of  this  time  generally  propounded  the  doc- 
trine that  the  pope  held  the  highest  posttioo  in  the 
government  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  emperor 
the  highest  position  in  the  secular  government  of  the 
Christian  world ;  bat  that  the  Church  was  naore  im- 
portant than  the  state,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pope 
higher  than  that  of  the  emperor.    This  doctrine  was 
in  particular  propagated  by  the  pseodo-Isidorian  de- 
cretals, which  about  this  time  obtained  a  leading  influ- 
ence upon  Church  legislation.    The  independence  of 
the  imperial  power  found,  however,  some  -rery  ener- 
getic champions  even  among* the  bishops;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Hincmar  of  Rheims  (f  881).    During^  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  the  authority  of  the  papal  see 
greatly  suflered  from  the  immoral  character  of  some 
of  its  occupants,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  for  tlie  gnat 
German  emperors  of  this  time  to  increase  the  hnperial 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  papal.    The  emperors  still 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  excommunication  was  frequently  foUowed  by  the 
ban;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  emperors  recovered 
their  former  influence  upon  the  election  of  the  popes. 
This  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  centnzy,  wiwa 
the  papal  see,  under  the  influence  of  the  monk  Hilde- 
brand,  began  to  exhibit  greater  strength,  and  pat  forth 
more  exorbitant  claims  than  ever  before.     In  1059 
Nicholas  II  annulled  the  direct  power  of  the  emper- 
ors in  the  election  of  popes,  which  was  transfemd 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  while  to  the  emperor  only 
the  confirmation  of  the  pope  elect  was  left.     Wboi 
Hndebrand  himself,  in  1078,  under  the  name  of  Greg- 
ory YII,  ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  boldly  and  vig- 
orously  proclaimed  a  new  theory  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.     He  claimed  for  the  Chnrch 
alone  a  divine  origin,  ascribing  to  all  secular  institn- 
tions,  and  in  particular  to  the  state  itself,  a  human  or- 
igin.   The  Church,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  hl^iest 
power  in  society,  and  the  state,  for  its  legal  existence, 
required  the  sanction  of  the  Church.     In  the  Choreh 
he  enforced  the  law  of  celibacy,  in  order  to  e^>arate 
the  clergy'  entirely  ftx>m  the  laity,  and  the  abeolate 
subordination  of  priests  to  bishops,  and  of  both  to  the 
pope,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  oi 
the  latter,  and  to  make  him  the  real  head  of  the  nai- 
versal  Christian  monarchy.    Gregory  and  his  saccesF- 
ors  had  an  unceasing  conflict  with  the  German  emper- 
ors with  regard  to  this  theory,  and  in  particular  as  to 
the  appointment  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  the  secular  power.     Many  bishops  and 
priests  took  sides  with  the  emperors,  who  repeatedlr 
caused  the  election  of  anti-popes.     Nevertheless,  tbs 
theory  which  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  Churdi 
to  the  state  continually  gained  ground.     The  views 
of  Gregory  VII  were  farther  developed  by  Alexander 
III  and  Innocent  III.     The  latter  maintained  that 
the  State  and  the  world  had  not  the  nature  of  a  di- 
vine institute,  but  were  the  products  of  human  power 
and  will.     The  Church,  which  is  of  divine  origin, 
is  therefore  higher  than  the  state.    The  state,  in  itself; 
is  only  a  body  which  is  dead  until  a  soul  is  infused  into 
it     This  soul  is  the  Church.     The  state  is  like  th« 
moon,  an  opaque  body,  which  needs  to  be  illumined 
by  the  Church.    Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  government 
over  all  the  world,  and  the  pope  is  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Peter.     To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  final 
decision  in  all  affairs,  and  in  particular  the  decision  as 
to  who  is  to  govern  the  states.     All  the  decrees  of 
secular  rulers  require  the  sanction  of  the  popes.     But 
neither  Innocent  nor  any  of  the  following  popes  sue- 
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ceeded  in  eaRying  out  these  theories  folly  in  practice. 
The  emperors  and  lungs,  aided  in  general  by  the  laity 
and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  opposed  the  papal 
claims,  in  spite  of  all  the  excommunications  which 
were  hurled  against  them.  Even  men  like  Bernard 
of  ClairvBux  expressed  their  dissent  fh)m  these  ultra- 
papal  dieories.  The  last  pope  who  endeavored  to  en- 
foroe  these  daims  was  Bonifitce  Y III,  who,  in  his  no- 
torious boll,  Unam  Sanetam,  maintained  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  salvation  to  believe  that  the  Roman  popes  had 
power  over  ever3rtliing  on  earth.  Boniface  had  to  pay 
for  this  extraordinary  assumption  of  power  with  im- 
prisonment and  ill-treatment  wliich  caused  his  death. 
The  tnnsfer  of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon,  and  subse- 
quently the  Great  Schism,  were  fotal  blows  to  the 
practical  execution  of  the  medieval  theory  of  Church 
and  State,  although  the  theory  itself  was  never  foi^ 
mally  renounced,  and  the  notorious  bull,  Ufutm  Sane- 
torn,  of  Bonifkoe  YIII,  which,  as  fiir  as  France  was 
concerned,  had  been  revoked  by  one  of  the  Avignon 
popes  (Clement  Y),  was  formally  restored  by  Leo  X 
in  1516.  But  the  popes  had  not  sufficient  power  to 
prevent  the  emperors  and  kings  finom  passing  laws  by 
wliidi  the  rights  of  the  state  governments  were  en- 
larged, and  many  salutary  reforms  introduced  into  the 
diorcbes. 

7.  From  the  SefanuUion  to  thepreteia  7%ns.— The 
great  reformers  <^  the  16th  century — Luther,  Calvin, 
Zwinglins,  Melancthon,  and  others — ^were  all  agreed 
in  condemning  the  conftision  by  the  Churdi  of  Rome 
of  spiritual  and  secular  power.  They  all  insisted  on 
keeping  the  two  powers  apart,  and  especially  in  their 
earlier  writings  fiivored  the  self-government  of  the 
Church.  But  these  views  were  not  consistently  car- 
ried through.  As  all  the  bishops  opposed  the  reform 
of  the  Church,  the  princes  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ments were  invited  by  the  reformers  to  see  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Church  reform,  and  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Reformed  churches.  No  provision  being  made 
for  a  common  bond  of  union  between  the  Reformed 
churches  in  different  countries,  the  power  of  the  state 
government  in  each  particular  country  over  the  Church 
grew  almost  without  opposition.  To  thb  must  be  add- 
ed that  most  of  the  reformers  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  state  whose  authorities  were  invested  with 
the  right  to  punish  those  who  denied  the  fhndamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  See  Sbrvbti78.  Thus 
State-Churchism  was  established  in  all  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  countries,  and  developed  the  more  rap- 
idly, as  the  churches  had  never  so  powerful  a  repre- 
sentative as  the  Church  of  Rome  had  had  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  constant  effbrts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states  to  root  out  Protestantism  by  force  nat- 
oranj  led  to  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testant princes,  and  thus  the  dangerous  principle  came 
gradoally  to  be  developed,  Cujiu  regio  tjus  rdigio  (the 
religion  of  a  country  must  conform  to  that  of  the 
prince).  The  application  of  Uiis  principle  led,  on  the 
one  himd,  to  many  and  bloody  wars,  but,  on  the  other, 
it  indnced  tiie  Roman  Catholic  princes  to  claim,  like 
the  Protestant  princes,  a  greater  influence  over  relig- 
ions affairs  than  the  popes  had  ever  conceded  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  success  of  the  Reformation 
had  shown  the  weakness  of  the  popes,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  radical  changes  in  the  relation  of  tlie 
Charch  of  Rome  to  the  states  was  more  nominal  than 
efficient.  The  last  coronation  of  an  emperor  of  the 
West  by  the  pope  was  that  of  Charles  V  in  1530.  The 
popes  protested  in  1648  against  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lo,  in  1701  against  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  of  I^s- 
Bia,  and  in  1815  against  the  treaty  of  Yienna,  but  all 
these  and  similar  acts  had  no  influence  whatever. 

The  growth  of  rationalism  and  infidelity  in  the  17th 
uid  18th  centuries  accustomed  princes  and  statesmen 
to  regard  the  churches  as  part  of  the  state  organism, 
and  jnst  as  absolutely  subject  to  the  government  of 
«very  territory  as  the  civil  administration.    This  is  the 


STB  of  the  territorial  system,  the  period  of  the  great- 
est  debasement  of  the  Christian  churches.  Nearly  all 
the  Church  assemblies,  viz.  the  convocations  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  national  S3mods  and  general  assemblies  of 
the  Protestant  churches  in  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries ;  the  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan  syn- 
ods of  the  Church  of  Rome,  wer»forbidden,  or  foil  into 
general  disuse.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  during  this 
period,  the  claims  of  the  pope  were  not  only  denied  by 
the  state  governments,  but  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  to  re- 
duce the  papal  |»erogatives  in  matters  purely  ecclesi- 
astical, and  to  increase  tliat  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
national  churches.  These  efforts,  however,  were  less 
successful  than  those  of  the  state  governments. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  shook  the  structure 
of  society  of  Europe,  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastica], 
to  its  very  foundations.  The  principles  of  the  Revolu^ 
tion  'did  not  prevaQ,  but  the  governments  of  Europe ' 
saw  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  administration 
of  the  states.  Several  important  changes  date  i^m 
the  Congress  of  Yienna  in  1815.  The  long  alliances 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  governments  in  the 
war  against  France,  and  the  territorial  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  Congress  of  Yienna,  led  to  an  interchange 
of  toleration,  as  far  as  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  were  concerned.  Some  states 
recognised  all  three  as  state  churches,  entitled  to  sup- 
port by  the  state  governments;  and  in  most  of  the 
others  there  was  at  least  a  gradual  approach  to  giving 
to  tiie  members  of  the  three  churches  equality  of  politi- 
I  cal  rights.  The  relation  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church, 
I  in  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  to 
,  the  pope  was  regulated  by  concordats  and  conventions 
[see  CoirooBDATs],  which  stipulated  what  rights  the 
state  governments  should  allow  the  pope  to  exercise 
upon  tiie  Church  of  a  particular  countiy,  and  what  in- 
fluence the  state  governments  (even  the  Protestant) 
should  have  upon  the  election  of  bishops,  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  dbrection 
,  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  management  of  Church 
[  property,  and  other  denominational  afikirs.  In  the 
I  Protestant  churches,  a  consciousness  awoke  of  the  un- 
worthy servitude  into  which  the  Church  had  been  forced 
j  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  demand  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  for  the  restoration  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  self-government  of  the  churches,  by  means 
of  convocations,  synods,  assemblies,  and  councils.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  these  demands  by  the  rev- 
olutionary movements  of  the  year  1848,  and  by  the 
agitation  for  political  reforms  which  has  since  been 
I  going  on  in  nearly  all  the  European  states.  The  reg- 
ular convocation  of  elective  Church  assemblies,  and  the 
transfer  to  them  of  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  has,  since  1848,  been  the  gen- 
eral tendency  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe. 
As  regards  the  Church  of  Rome,  public  opinion  more 
and  more  declared  itself  against  the  conclusion  of  con- 
cordats, and  in  fkvor  of  a  regulation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  affairs  of  every  particular  country  by  special 
laws,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 
While  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  assumed 
almost  ftom  their  very  beginning  the  character  of 
state  churches,  a  number  of  minor  sects  sprang  up  in 
the  16th  and  the  following  centuries,  which,  meeting, 
on  the  hand  of  the  state  governments,  with  nothing 
but  persecution,  were  led  to  demand  tiom  the  state 
not  only  toleration  for  themselves,  but  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  in  generaL  Especially  was  this  the  case 
in  England,  where  the  Nonconformists  gained  greater 
strength  and  influence  thab  any  dissenters  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  became  true  pioneers  of  the 
principle  of  a  complete  separation  between  Church 
and  state.  Persecution  drove  many  of  the  dissenters 
to  the  New  World,  and  here  their  principles  found  a 
genial  soiL    In  some  of  the  colonies  Church  and  State 
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w«n  imited,  more  or  Un  closely,  antO  after  the  Rer- 
olntion.  At  the  decUntlon  of  independence,  the  United 
States  established  the  abeolttte  separation  of  Ghnrch 
and  Stats,  and  the  legal  equality  of  all  forms  of  be- 
lief, as  fundamental  institations.  The  United  States 
have  always  remained  tme  to  this  principle,  and  in 
the  several  states  of 4he  Union  it  is  now  practically 
carried  out.  The  prosperous  growth  of  the  free  Amer- 
ican churches,  and  their  influence  upon  society,  has 
had  great  eflbct  upon  opinion  in  the  Old  World.  The 
experience  of  America  has  largely  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  free  churches  in  Europe.  The 
number  of  dissenting  churches  which  claim  absolute 
independence  of  the  state  is  everywhere  on  the  in- 
crease, and  with  them  sympathise  a  large  political 
party  of  Radicals,  who  make  entire  separation  between 
Church  and  State  a  part  of  their  political  platform. 
In  lS4Sy  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  ajid 
State  was  formally  acknowledged  in  the  new  coni&titn- 
tions  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  other  states. 
This  triumph  of  the  American  principle  was  of  only 
short  duration ;  but  none  of  the  European  countries 
have  since  ceased  to  have  a  large  political  party  which 
aims  at  conforming  legislation  on  Church  afikirs  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  carrying  through  the  princi- 
ple of  entire  separation  between  Church  and  State.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  tact  that  even  men  like  Dr.  Pusey 
have  of  late  shown  themselves  fkvorable  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
servile  condition  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Protestant  statesmen  and  writers  of  France,  Count 
de  Gasparin,  speaks  on  the  subject  as  follows:  *'  Let  no 
one  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  importance  I  attach 
to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  For  two  centu- 
ries past  the  Church  and  society  have  been  at  war.  In 
abolishing  the  unjust  and  worn-out  pretences  of  both 
Church  and  State,  their  separation  would  give  both  to 
the  Church  and  to  society  the  peace  they  require.  It 
would  seem  nowaday  as  though  the  citizen  and  the 
Christian  were  two  different  persons,  having  different 
rights  and  diffsrent  duties.  The  Christian  is  taught 
to  curse  liberty  as  the  poisonous  fruit  of  philosophy 
and  revolution ;  the  citizen  is  taught  to  look  upon  the 
Church  as  the  natural  enemy  of  modem  institutions. 
Thus  arises  a  sullen  enmity,  a  deep-rooted  anxiousness 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  so  to  speak,  two  nations 
within  the  same  socfety.  Tet  nothing  would  be  more 
erroneous  than  this  distinction.  Christianity  is  so  fiff 
from  being  the  enemy  of  free  institutions,  that  these 
institutions  have  never  existed  but  in  Christisn  coun- 
tries ;  the  nations  which  obey  the  law  of  Brahma,  of 
Buddha,  and  of  Mohammed,  know  of  no  other  form  of 
government  than  despotism.  Liberty  is  the  fhiit  of 
the  Gospel ;  it  proceeds  from  the  only  religion  which 
intrusts  the  individual  with  the  care  and  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul ;  materialism  kills  it,  faith  makes  it 
live;  and,  in  return,  by  an  intimate  and  mysterious 
connection,  despotism  kills  fkith,  liberty  nourishes  it. 
What  is  this  opposition  which  divides  the  Church  and 
society?  Nothing  but  a  misunderstanding,  whose 
mist  shall  disappear  before  the  sun  of  liberl^.  The 
ideal  of  the  Christian  b  also  the  ideal  of  the  citizen. 
The  state  would  gain  no  less  than  the  Church  by  their 
mutual  independence.  We  never  attempt  with  impu^ 
nity  to  rule  that  which  God  has  created  to  be  fboe. 
For  two  centuries  the  state  has  dragged  on  the  Church, 
or  has  been  dragged  by  it ;  the  result  was  mutual  suf- 
fering and  mutual  servitude.  Separation  restores  each 
to  its  proper  place.  The  state  has  no  longer  but  citi- 
zens to  deal  with ;  it  has  no  longer  to  fear  the  mur- 
murs of  conscience,  or  those,  invisible  enemies  which 
sap  and  weaken  its  foundations.  Free  in  its  action, 
authority  gains  both  in  strength  and  in  respect;  the 
vestry-quarrels,  which  are  the  plague  of  all  state  re- 
ligions, are  at  an  end.  Union  made  the  Church  the 
enemy  of  the  state,  separation  makes  them  friends. 
'Conscience  revolts  against  the  hand  of  the  state,  it 
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Among  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Roman  CaHiolic 
countries  of  Europe  the  principle  of  a  separatifoa  be- 
tween Church  and  State  has  likewise  found  many  ad- 
vocates. Ofthegreat  statesmen  of  Europe  in  modem 
times,  few  have  given  so  cordial  an  adhesion  to  the 
principle  as  count  Cavoor,  who,  during  his  whole  poGt- 
ioal  career,  stood  up  for  a  free  Church  in  a  fr«e  state; 
and  baron  Ricasoli,  whose  femons  letter  to  the  Italbo 
bishops,  dated  Nov.  26, 1866,  is  a  complete  commeBtaiy 
on  the  subject,  and  a  document  which,  in  the  Usloiy 
of  European  State-Churchism,  will  remain  of  lastiag 
importanoe.  We  give  the  following  extnct  fttm  it: 
"  The  decisions  adopted  by  tibe  government  arise  from 
the  desire  tliat  perfect  lib^ty  in  the  relations  between 
ChuTohand  State  should  pass  from  the  abstract  reIigi«B 
of  principle  in  which  it  had  hitiierto  remained  into  the 
reality  of  feet.  The  government,  therefera,  desires  that 
Italy  may  very  soon  ei^joy  the  magnificent  and  impoa- 
ing  religious  spectacle  now  aflbrded  to  the  tne  citisens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  tiie  National  Conn- 
cil  of  Baltimore,  wherein  religious  doctrines  are  freely 
discussed,  and  whose  decisions,  approved  by  tlie  pope, 
will  be  prodaimed  and  executed  in  every  town  vod 
village  without  exeqtiaiur  or  pktoei.  It  is  Uber^  wlii^ 
has  produced  this  admirable  spectacle;  liberty,  pro- 
fessed and  respected  by  all^  in  principle  and  in  fiiet,  in 
its  amplest  application  to  dvil,  politiod,  and  social  life. 
In  the  United  States  eveiy  dtisen  is  f^  to  follow  the 
persuasion  that  he  may  think  best,  and  to  worship  the 
Divinity  in  the  form  that  may  seem  to  him  most  ap- 
propriate. Side  by  side  with  the  Catholic  Churdi 
rises  the  Protestant  temple,  the  Mussulman  moeqoe, 
the  Chinese  pagoda.  Side  by  side  with  the  Bomish 
dergy  the  Genevan  consistory  and  the  Methodist  as- 
sembly exercise  their  office.  This  state  of  things 
generatee  ndther  conftision  nor  clashing.  And  why 
is  this  ?  Because  no  religion  asks  either  special  pro- 
tection or  privileges  from  Uie  state.  Each  lives,  de- 
velops, and  is  followed  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
common  law,  and  the  law,  equally  respected  by  all, 
guarantees  to  all  an  equal  liberty.  The  Italian  gov- 
emment  wishes  to  demonstrate  as  fer  as  possible  Hat 
ii  hasfakh  in  UberUf^  and  is  deshvus  of  applying  it  to 
the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
public  order.  It  therefore  calls  upon  the  bisliops  to 
return  to  their  sees  whence  they  were  removed  by 
those  very  motives  of  public  order.  It  makes  no  con- 
ditions save  that  one  incumbent  upon  every  dtlzen 
who  desires  to  live  peaceably — ^namely,  that  he  shoold 
confine  himself  to  his  own  duty  and  observe  the  laws. 
The  state  will  insure  that  he  be  neither  distnrtied  nor 
hindered  ;  but  let  him  not  demand  privileges  if  be 
wishes  no  bonds.  The  principle  of  every  f^ee  state, 
that  the  law  is  equal  for  all,  admits  of  no  distinctions 
of  any  kind.  The  government  would  be  (^ad  to  cast 
off  all  suspidon  and  abandon  every  precaution,  and  if 
it  does  not  now  wholly  act  up  to  this  wish,  it  isbeosase 
the  prindple  of  libeity  which  it  has  adopted  and  put 
into  practice  is  not  equally  adopted  and  practised  by 
the  dergy.  Let  your  lordships  remark  the  differenoe 
between  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  America  and 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Europe.  In  those  vir- 
gin regions  the  Church  is  established  amid  a  new  so- 
dety,  but  which  carried  with  Ufnm  ike  mother  comtrjf 
all  the  elementt  ofcinl  Ufe,  Representing  the  purest 
and  most  sacred  of  the  social  elements,  the  reUgioss 
feeling  which  sanctions  right,  and  sanctifies  duty,  and 
carries  human  aspirations  fer  above  all  earthly  things, 
the  Church  has  here  sought  only  the  empire  pleasing 
to  God,  the  empire  of  souls.  Companion  of  liberty, 
the  Church  has  grown  beneath  its  shelter,  and  has 
found  all  that  sufficed  for  firee  development  and  tiie 
tranquil  and  fecund  exercise  of  its  ministiy.  It  has 
never  sought  to  deny  to  others  the  libeKy  which  it 
enjoyed,  nor  t6  turn  to  its  exdusive  advantage  the  in- 
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stitations  which  protected  H.  In  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  aroee  with  the  decadence  of  the  great 
empire  that  had  eabjagated  the  earth.  It  was  oon- 
stitiited  amid  the  political  and  social  cataclysms  of 
the  barbaroos  ages,  and  was  oompelled  to  form  an  or- 
ganisation strong  enoogfa  to  resist  the  shipwredc  of 
all  drUization  amid  the  rising  flood  of  bmte  f6roe  and 
▼iolenee.  Bat  whUe  the  world,  emerging  from  the 
chaos  of  the  Middle  Ages,  re-entered  the  path  of  prog- 
ress mailed  out  by  God,  the  Chnrch  impressed  npon 
all  having  any  relation  with  it  the  immobility  of  the 
dogma  intmstod  to  its  gnardianship.  It  viewed  with 
suspicioa  the  growth  of  intelligenoe  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  social  forces,  and  declared  itself  the  enemy 
of  all  Uber^,  denying  the  first  and  most  incontestable 
of  all,  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Hence  arose  the  con- 
flict between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power, 
since  the  former  represented  snbjection  and  immobil- 
ity, and  the  latter  liberty  and  progress.  The  conflict, 
from  pecoliar  drcomstances,  has  greater  proportions 
in  Italy,  becaose  the  Chnrch,  thinldbig  that  a  Ungdom 
was  necessary  to  the  independent  exerdse  of  its  spirit- 
ual ministry,  found  that  kingdom  in  Italy.  The  ec- 
clesiastical power,  from  the  same  reason,  is  hero  in 
contradiction  not  only  with  the  civil  power,  but  na- 
tional rifcht.  The  bishops  cannot  be  considered  among 
us  as  simple  pastors  of  souls,  since  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  instruments  and  defenders  of  a  power 
St  variance  with  tlie  national  aspirations.  The  civil 
power  is  therefore  constrained  to  impoee  those  meas- 
nros  upon  the  bishops  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
its  rights  and  those  of  the  nation.  How  is  it  possible 
to  tenninate  this  deplorable  and  perilous  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  powen — between  Church  and  state? 
Let  us '  render  unto  Cnsar  the  things  that  are  Cssar*s, 
snd  utto  God  the  things  that  are  CMl's,'  and  peace  be- 
tween Church  and  state  will  be  troubled  no  more." 

See  Herzog,  Beal-Enejfklop,  vol.  xiz  (Sopplem.),  s. 
V.  Stoat  und  Kircke;  a  complete  history  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Christian  Churoh  to  the  state  was  begun  by 
BiflU  (Rom.  Gath.),  but  not  oompleted  (GtfckUMidte 
DantdUmg  der  Verkdiimue  twitckm  Kiroke  tmd  Btaat, 
▼oL  1,  Mains,  1886,  embracing  the  time  ftx>m  the  foun^ 
dation  of  Christianity  to  Jus^iian  I);  Vlnet,  £!Mat«iir 
la  mamfettatiom  de$  comric^om  rHigiaum  etiurla  sipa^ 
nHom  de  Vigfm  tt  de  Viua  mmtagie  comme  eonaiquienot 
nioeamdrt  et  comme guammtie  du prindpe  (Paris,  1843; 
txanslated  into  English,  Loud.  1848^  12mo);  Laurent, 
VBgUte  tt  VE^tat;  Hundeshagen,  Udttr  emigt  Haupt- 
mmmU  m  der  ge$ekichtSckm  EiUHfiohehmg  dm  Vet' 
hallniues  switckm  Stoat  md  Kirehe,  in  Dove^s  ZeU- 
tdtriftfar  Kirehetireckt,  voL  i  (Berlin,  1861);  Rosco- 
Y&aj  ^m,  Cath.),  MoHumenta  CatMicapro  mdeprn^ 
dmtia  tocknm  ex  potettate  cwiU,  tom.  i  (Quinque  Ec- 
desiis,  1847);  Bichter,  GetdkichU  der  evcmgeL  Kirehen^ 
fferfattungm  Deuttchkmd  (Leip^c,  1861) ;  the  manuals 
of  Church  Uw  (Kirehmrech£)  by  Riehter,  Walter,  PhU- 
ips,  and  others.  ImA  Montague  pleads  for  the  State 
Church  in  The  Four  ExperimemlM  in  Church  and  'Stale 
(London,  1863),  maintaining  that  only  four  forms  of 
Ohurch  and  Siate  are  possible :  1.  When  the  Church 
it  identical  with  the  state,  L  e.  when  it  is  a  national 
Church;  2.  When  the  Chnrch  is  under  the  state;  8. 
When  the  Churoh  overrides  the  state ;  4.  When  there 
is  no  Churoh  at  all.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  na- 
tional is  the  only  normal  form  of  Churoh  and  state. 
In  each  of  the  other  forms  the  Church  and  state  are 
depraved.  See  also  Dnpin,  Traiti  de  la  Pumance  ee- 
cK«.  et  temporelh  (Paris,  1707);  Dupin's  MoMui  du 
I>roU  EccUtiaetique  (Paris,  4th  ed.  1845 ;  claiming  the 
rights  of  Roman  Catholic  state  governments  over  the 
ChnrehofRome);  ZBcbBjitb^EinheitdeeStaatetndder 
Kirehe  (1797) ;  De  Maistre,  Du  Pape  (the  most  cele- 
bnited  defense  of  ultra-papal  theories) ;  Ardibishop 
Wake,  The  Authority  of  Princes;  Warburton,  AlUanee 
(ffChMTch  and  State  (1786) ;  Hobbes,  Leviathan  (1608) ; 
Gladstone,  State  w  Relation  to  Church  (2  vols.  4th  ed. 
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1841);  Pnsey,  Royal  Supremacy  (1847);  Coleridge, 
Conatitutiom  of  Chmreh  and  State  (1880):  Chalmers, 
Nadonal  Churdkee  (1888);  Yinoent,  Protettantisme  en 
France,  p.  190 ;  Brownson's  Review  (Rom.  Cath.),  Oct 
1854;  Dexter,  Conffregationaliim  (Boat.  1865),  p.  209; 
D'Aubign6,  Estate  (N.  Y.  ed.),  p.  289 ;  Palmer,  On  the 
Churchy  ii,  291  sq. ;  Churdk  (^England  Quarterly,  Jan* 
1865,  art.  vi;  Schaff;  Church  Hittory,  ii,  90,  856;  Cal- 
vin,  Inititutee,  bk.  iv,  ch.  20;  Eng^A  Review,  vol.  zl 
and  fd^  (many  articles);  CaothoHe  World,  April,  1867, 
art  i;  Wardlaw,  On  Church  EetabUehmenit  (London, 
1889,  8vo);  Noel,  On  the  Union  of  Church  and  Staie 
(N.Y.1849,12mo);  Cunningham,  Diecustion  of  Churoh 
Prineiplet  (Edinb.  1868,  8vo). 

CHURCH,  ARMENIAN.  See  AiEeicENiAN  Church. 

CHURCH,  ASSOCULTE.  See  Pebsbytbbiait 
(AaaooiATB)  Chuboh. 

CHURCH,  BAPTIST.    See  Baptists. 

CHURCH,  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC.  SeeCATH- 
ouo  Apostouo  Church. 

CHURCH,  CONGREGATIONAL.  SeeCoKOBS. 
oationalists. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS,  a  name  given  to  free  gath- 
erings of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  which  since  1861  have  annnaUy 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  important  re* 
ligions  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  first  con- 
gress was  convoked  by  a  self-oonstitnted  committee, 
which  invited  men  of  all  theological  parties  to  be  pres- 
ent In  order  to  maintain  the  neutral  character  of 
the  Church  Congress,  no  resolutions  were  to  be  passed. 
Although  this  original  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  the 
High-C&urch  party  has  been  in  an  unmistakable  as- 
cendency at  idl  tiie  congresses,  and  the  Lew-Churoh 
party,  on  that  account.  In  1866,  formed  a  design  (not 
yet  executed)  of  calling  a  separate  Low-Choroh  Con- 
gress. The  congresses  held  fW>m  1861  to  1866  wero 
as  follows:  1861,  Canterbury;  1862,  Oxford;  1868, 
Manchester ;  1864,  Bristol ;  1865,  Norwich;  1866,  York. 
At  each  of  these  congresses  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
presided.  The  attendance  in  every  case  was  large, 
and  a  number  of  bishops,  and  prominent  clergymen 
and  laymen,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  cu- 
rious difSculty  stood  in  the  way  of  the  congress  of 
1865,  which  deserves  mention,  as  it  shows  the  ralation 
of  the  bishops  of  England  to  these  meetings.  When 
it  was  resolved  by  the  congress  of  1864  (at  Bristol)  to 
hold  the  next  one  at  Norwich,  it  was  understood  that 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  bishop  of  that  city 
had  been  obtained.  But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake ; 
and  when  the  bishop  was  applied  to  by  the  official  re- 
siduum of  the  congress,  he  did  not  consider  the  author- 
ity of  the  persons  constituting  it  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  his  consideration.  The  request  from  a  public 
meeting,  and  a  vote  taken  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
on  the  subject,  was  deemed  no  moro  sufficient.  Only 
when  the  chapter  of  Norwich  (Including  the  honorary 
canons)  had  dedarod  in  favor  cNf  the  congress,  the  bish- 
op consented  to  preside.  See  Rivington's  Ecdesia^' 
tioal  Tear-book  for  1865  (London,  1866.  The  **  Yeaiu 
book*'  gives,  at  p.  185  to  172,  a  full  account  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Norwich).  The  ftiU  |ffoceedings  of  each  meet- 
ing of  the  congress  have  been  published  in  a  special 
roport  

CHURCH,  CONSTITUTION  OF.  See  Ecclesi- 
astical PoLriT. 

CHURCH,  CUMBERLAND  PRESBTTERL^. 
See  Presbtteriak  (CnKBBRLAin>)  Church. 

CHURCH  DIET  (Kirchentag),  a  name  given  to 
free  gatherings  at  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  state  churches,  held  since  1848  for  the 
discussion  of  roligious  and  ecclesiastical  questions. 
The  Churoh  Diets  wero  called  into  existence  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  rovolutionary  movements  of  the  year 
1848,  which  appeared  to  tend  to  a  separation  between 
Churoh  and  State,  and  to  endanger  the  influence  of 
the  evangelical  Church  upon  society.    Members  of 
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tbe  Lnthenui,  the  Reformed,  and  the  United  Evangeli- 
cal churches  took  part,  and  the  High  Chorch  **  Confes- 
sionalists/'  under  Stabl  and  Hengstenberg,  worked 
hand  in  liand  with  the  Evangelical  party,  under  men 
like  Nitzsclr,  Betlunan-Hollweg,  and  others,  at  tbe  first 
annual  meetings  of  the  Diet  of  Wittenberg  (1848  and 
1849),  Stuttgardt  (1860),  Elberfeld  (1861),  Bramen 
(1852),  Berlin  (1863),  Frankfort  (1864),  LObeck  (1866), 
Stuttgardt  (1857),  Hamburg  (1858).  But  in  1860  the 
former  party  did  not  appear,  l^ecaose  the  executive 
committee  had  refused  to  put  the  Dissenter  and  the 
Civil  Marriage  questions  on  the  programme  of  the 
meeting.  Consequently,  at  the  assembly  of  Barmen 
(1860),  and  the  following  ones  at  Brandenburg  (1862) 
and  Altenburg  (1864),  the  Evangelical  party  (tbe  **  Con- 
sensus'*  party)  was  slone  represented.  Simultaneous- 
ly with  every  meeting  of  the  Church  Diet  has  been 
held  an  assembly  of  the  Congress  for  Home  Missions. 
See  Home  Missioks.  The  full  proceedings  of  each 
meeting  of  the  diet  have  been  published  in  a  special 
report.  A  briefer  account  is  given  in  the  annual  Kirch' 
Uche  Chronik  by  Matthee.  See  also  Domer,  Reform  d. 
evangel.  Landetkirchen  (1848);  EntsUhui^  ma  Getch, 
de$  Kirehentages  (1853). 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE.     See  Dibcipliiik. 

CHURCH,  DUTCH  REFORMED.  See  Hol- 
land ;  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church. 

CHURCH  EDIFICES.  V nder  ArckUectun  (q.  v.) 
a  brief  history  has  been  given  of  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  present  article  will 
contain  various  particulars  concerning  the  history  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  churches,  their  names, 
form,  site,  position,  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
the  outer  buildings  connected  with  the  Church  ser- 
vice, etc. 

I.  History  qf  the  Erection  of  C%urcAet. —Until  the 
second  century  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  erect 
churches,  but  were  compelled  to  worship  in  private 
houses,  in  the  open  fields,  or,  to  escape  persecution,  in 
the  Catacombs  (q.  v.)  and  other  concealed  places. 
On  the  suspension  of  persecution,  we  find,  from  A.D. 
202  and  forwards,  notices  of  Church  edifices  in  Nico- 
media,  Edessa  (Odessa),  and  other  cities.  Diocletian 
issued  an  edict  (A.D.  805)  ordering  all  Christian 
churches  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Under  Constan- 
tine  these  were  rebuilt,  and  great  numbers  of  new  ones 
erected  over  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Chief  among 
them  were  the  magnificent  basilicas  [see  Basilica]  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  The 
form  of  the  buildings  and  the  contamination  of  idolatry 
prevented  the  general  changing  into  Christian  houses 
of  worship  of  the  old  pagan  temples,  many  of  which 
were  destroyed.  Still  some  of  tiiem  were  thus  con- 
verted, especially  after  the  time  of  Theodosius  I,  and 
the  materials  of  others  were  largely  usied.  Justinian 
I  (A.D.  665)  rebuilt  twenty-four  churches  in  Constan- 
tinople alone,  and  many  other  churches,  dobters,  rest- 
ing-places for  pilgrims,  and  other  religious  buildings, 
over  the  entire  empire  of  the  Orient,  and  especially  in 
Palestine.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  (q.  v.)  he  rebuilt 
with  great  beauty  and  splendor.  This  served  as  a 
pattern  for  Church  edifices  through  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  Such  was  the  splendor  of  tbe  new  St. 
Sophia  that  Justinian  exclaimed,  Ncriio^rd  (fc,  ZoXo' 
fititVf "  I  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon !"  The  em- 
peror appointed  for  tbe  service  of  this  church  sixty 
presbyters,  one^  hundred  deacons,  forty  deaconesses, 
ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers, 
twenty-five  singers,  one  hundred  door-keepers,  mak- 
int;  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  clergy  and  at- 
tendants. From  the  death  of  Justinian  (A.D.  676)  to 
the  eighth  century  but  few  Church  buildings  of  great 
note  were  erected.  During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
many  churches  were  erected  in  North-western  Europe. 
The  belief  that  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
year  A.D.  1000  paralyzed  all  energy,  and  it  was  not 
till  that  year  had  passed  that  the  great  revival  of  all 


depaxtmeiita  of  human  activity  called  fortii  the  spirit  if 
princes  and  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  to  the  ene- 
tion  of  the  many  grand  monuments  of  eodeetastica]  a- 
chitecture  that  adorn  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  ceal  in  church-building  became  »o  modified  ints 
a  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  and  corruption  during  tlie 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  as  to  become  one  <jf 
the  chief  causes  that  produced  the  Reformation.  Tbe 
system  of  selling  indulgences  to  raise  money  for  build- 
ing churches,  first  introduced  in  the  eleventh  oentiirr. 
was  carried  to  such  excess  in  raising  funds  for  rebuiB- 
ing  the  gorgeous  St.  Peter's  (q.  v.),  that  the  refonncxi 
had  in  this  a  most  powerful  argument  in  their  contcet 
with  the  Romish  Church.  In  Europe,  the  building, 
repairing,  and  maintaining  of  edifices  for  the  national 
churches  is  provided  for  entirely,  or  at  least  to  a  greet 
extent,  ftom  the  general  national  taxes.  Other  dmreb- 
es  build  their  edifices  by  voluntary  oontribntloiis.  This 
is  universally  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  chiefly  follow 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccks.  bk.  viii,  ch.  1),  making  vse  of 
Farrar*s  abridgment,  with  modifications  and  additkuWi 

II.  The  andeni  Names  of  Churches.^Tbe  word  i»- 
mmtctim,  or  domtu  Dei,  the  Lord's  house,  occurs  in  the 
4th  century.  Cyprian  use»  it  to  denote  the  Lord's  day, 
and  also  the  Lord's  Supper;  yet  it  is  used  by  Jerome 
for  a  building  set  apart  for  divine  worship.  It  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  KvpiaK6v,  See  Church.  Domu 
Dei,  domtu  eccktia,  domus  (ftraia— that  is,  "  the  Lad's 
house,"  '*the  house  of  the  church,"  "the  house  of 
Ciod*' — are  expressions  in  frequent  use  from  the  third 
century.  In  Eusebius  we  have  otcoc  iKkXifeiac,  <ic 
house  of  the  church,  Domtu  (iSrwMi,  the  hoose  of  God, 
was  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  palace  of  tbe 
Roman  emperor;  but  the  Christians  transferred  the 
appellation  to  their  churches.  Tertullian  uses  tbe 
name  domus  cokmba,  the  iiouse  of  the  dove,  cr,  ss 
Mode  explains  it,  the  house  of  the  dove-like  religko, 
or  the  house  of  the  dove-like  disciples  of  Christ  As 
the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem  is  ft-equently  in  Scrip- 
ture styled  the  house  of  prayer,  so  Christian  cburcbes 
are  called  irpoatvKTTipux,  or  oLcot  ctrm^pioc^  oroitones, 
or  houses  ofprojfer.  In  later  times  these  titles  were 
appropriated  to  smaller  or  domestic  chapels.  Some 
early  writers  distinguish  between  IncXi^aim^ovaBd 
iiacKifiria,  the  former  signifying  the  buildmg,  and  the 
latter  the  congregation  ;  but  in  the  writings  of  Ignatns, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  oth- 
ers, the  word  iKKKtioia  usually  means  the  hsildmg,  asd 
at  length  became  the  current  expression.  BasSm 
was  originally  applied  to  the  imperial  palace,  or  pnbhc 
halls,  and  was  not  used  to  designate  (daces  of  worship 
until  Christian  emperors  had  appropriated  such  Imild- 
ings  to  the  use  of  the  Church.  See  Babiuca.  'Aju- 
KTopov  is  synonymous  with  basiUea,  and  was  occsiioo- 
ally  applied  to  places  of  divine  worship  built  by  em- 
perors. Churches  were  sometimes  called  tiiuli  (nVXoi), 
either  from  the  inscription  of  dedication,  or  from  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  term  rpoiroia,  troptsa,  ocean 
in  Eusebius.  The  reason  of  this  name  is  sought  in  Ifae 
reported  appearance  of  the  cross  to  Constantine,  end 
the  LaJbarum,  on  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  vas 
inscribed  rov  oravpov  rpStratov.  Moprvpiov,  or  »^ 
moria,  denoted  a  church  dedicated  to  the  memory  of* 
mart3rr.  If  the  person  in  memory  of  whom  the  chordi 
was  built  was  a  prophet  or  an  iqioetle,  then  the  chur^ 
respectively  took  the  name  diroaroXtiov  and  Tpopf 
Tiiov,  In  addition,  we  find  at  diffierent  times,  and  for 
various  reasons,  the  following  names  given  to  Cbrir 
tian  churches :  otatvit,  cond&a,  concUiabula,  comeaii^ 
cula,  casa,  ovvoSoi,  fiovaorripiov,  Koifisfrrfpiovj  corjm 
Christ*,  va^Q,  vrjeog,  and  many  others.  The  titles/a- 
num  and  delubrum  were  at  all  times  rejected  as  j^ 
fane. 

Names  of  individual  Cftttrcftes.^—Individnal  churobes 
were,  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine(?),  dedicated  to 
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eertain  saints,  and  caUed  by  the  names  of  those  saints. 
Some  of  the  Protestant  denominations  name  their 
ciuir^  edifices  after  the  apostles,  but  only  for  the  por- 
poee  of  distinction  from  each  other.  Puritans,  and  the 
choTehea  inflnenced  by  them,  name  their  chorches  by 
iiieir  ordinal  numbers,  as  the  first,  second,  etc.,  or  by 
the  street  on  which  they  are  located.  In  the  Methodist 
Chnrch  the  names  of  the  apostles  are  often  used ;  and 
church  edifices  are  sometimes  named  in  honor  of  Wes- 
ley or  some  other  distinguished  leader  in  the  Church. 
III.  Forms  cfChtrches, — The  eiy;liest  ground-forms 
were  oblong.  The  basilicas  (q.  v.)  were  fashioned 
after  the  analogy  of  a  ship,  or  perliaps,  rather,  after 
the  oblong  form  had  been  settled  upon  by  other  influ- 
ences— as  of  architectural  convenience,  etc. — that  part 
of  the  church  to  receiye  believers  was  called  the  nave 
(jMwif,  ship).  This  was  afterward  connected  with  al- 
legorical or  mystical  meanings;  e.  g.  to  denote  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Church  was  exposed,  and  the 
aaib^  which  it  offered  to  its  members.  The  boat  of 
Peter  and  the  ark  of  Noah  were  explained  as  emblem- 
atic of  pie  Chnrch  in  these  two  respects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Byzantine  churches,  and  many  that  were 
influenced  by  them,  were  round.  During  the  Lombard^ 
or  earl»f  Round^cA  period  of 
architecture,  the  churches  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  cross.  In 
the  late  Gothic  they  had  the 
head  of  the  cross  bent,  to  rep- 
resent the  bowing  of  the  head 
of  the  Saviour  when  he  died :  | 
thus  at  Rouen  (St.  Ouen).  i 
The  transepts  of  the  cross  • 
often  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  walls,  not  appearing  at  all 
in  the  external  architecture. 
lY.  The  Ske, — ^Tliis  was  generally  chosen  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  or  other  elevated  place,  for  two 
reasons,  viz.  security  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  and  a  notion  that  elevated  places  were  spe- 
cially holy.  The  Temple  of  Solomon  had  been  built 
on  a  hUl ;  and  the  Christians  remembered  the  expres- 
sion, "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help."  At  first,  exposed  situations  were 
avoided ;  but  when  the  impediment  arising  from  per- 
secution was  removed,  they  were  preferred.  At  other 
times  they  erected  their  churches  over  the  graves  of 
martyrs;  and  occasionally  the  cemeteries  were  used 
for  devotional  purposes.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
oentories  there  were  many  places  of  this  kind  called 
tpwraij  crgpia, 

Y.  Atpect, — ^The  earliest  churches  faced  eastward ; 
at  a  later  period  (4th  or  5th  century)  this  was*  re- 
versed, and  the  sacramental  table  was  placed  at  the 
east,  so  that,  in  fiicing  it  in  their  devotions,  they  were 
torned  towards  the  east.  The  Jewish  custom  was  to 
turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.  **  As  the  Jews  began  their 
day  with  the  teitmg  sua,  so  the  followers  of  Christ  be- 
gan theirs  with  the  risinff  tun.  The  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian tamed  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  east,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Morning  Star,  the  Saviour,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  This  idea  was  mixed  up  with  many 
religious  observances.  After  baptism  the  newly-ad- 
mitted members  of  the  church  were  turned  with  their 
ftoes  eastward ;  and  the  dead  were  usually  buried  in 
the  same  position,  under  the  conviction  that  Christ  at 
His  second  coming  should  appear  in  the  east." 

VI.  Internal  ArranffemerU, — No  particular  structure 
or  arrangement  of  the  interior  prevailed  during  the 
first  three  centuries.  From  the  fourth  century  we  find 
uniformity  prevailing  in  the  basilicas  both  of  the  East 
and  West.  The  body  of  the  church  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  threefold  division 
of  the  Christians — into  dergjfj  including  the  servants 
of  the  congregation ;  fakhfulf  or  heUevers  ;  and  catechu- 
mens. This  arrangement  was  also  in  conformity  with 
tiie  division  of  the  ancient  Temple— into  the  holy  of 


holies,  the  sanctnaiy,  and  the  court.  The  three  paits 
were :  1.  The  bema,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  the  deiigy 
officiated.  2.  The  naosj  or  nave,  appropriated  to  the 
ftdthful,  the  lay-members  of  the  church.  8.  The  msr» 
thex,  or  ante-temple,  the  place  of  penitents  and  catechu- 
mens. Sometimes  four  or  five  divisions  are  enumera- 
ted :  this  arises  from  subdividing  the  narthex  mto  out- 
er and  inner,  and  also  reckoning  the  exedne,  or  outer 
buildings,  a  portion  of  the  church. 

1.  The  BemOy  or  Sanctuary,— The  inner  part  of  the 
church  appropriated  to  the  clergy :  from  fiaivtw,  for 
dva/3atvctv,  to  ascend.  This  name  was  sometimes  giv- 
en to  the  raised  platform  which  supported  the  throne 
or  chair  of  the  bishop  and  the  seats  of  the  presbyters, 
and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  church 
in  which  the  platform  and  the  altar  stood.  It  was  also 
called  Hyiovy  ayiaojia,  Syiov  dytctfv,  the  koly^  or  the  hoU/ 
of  holies;  Xtpariiov  and  irptopvTTipiov,  presbytery^  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  in  which  the  presbyters  sat  and 
discharged  their  duties ;  ^wriaoriipiov,  because  the  al- 
tar stood  here ;  dSvrov,  dfiaroVf  or  more  commonly  in 
the  plural,  dSvra,  dfiara^  places  not  to  be  entered  or 
trodden,  because  laymen  and  females  were  not  allowed 
to  enter.  Because  kings  and  emperors  were  privileged 
with  a  seat  within  this  inclosure,  it  was  called  dvc- 
KTOpov,  royal  palace.  The  platform  of  this  part  of  the 
church  was  an  elliptical  recess,  with  a  corresponding 
arch  overhead,  and  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rail 
curiously  wrought  like  net-work,  called  cancelU,  chan- 
ceL  Witliin  were  the  bishop^s  throne,  and  subordinate 
seats  right  and  left  for  the  lower  clergy.  The  bishop's 
throne  was  usually  covered  with  a  veil,  and  for  this 
reason  was  called  cathedra  velata.  In  the  middle  stood 
the  altar,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  encompassed 
on  every  side.  On  one  side  of  it  was  a  small  table  for 
receiving  oblations ;  on  the  other  a  recess,  called  nictv- 
o^vXoKioVf  into  which  the  vessels  were  conveyed  after 
the  sacrament. 

2.  7%«JVaoe.— This  was  the  main  body  of  the  church, 
and  called  by  difTerent  names,  derived  from  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  applied.  It  was  called  the  oratory  of 
the  people,  because  they  there  met  for  religious  wor- 
ship, reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  hearing  the 
word.  It  was  also  called  the  place  of  assembly,  and 
the  quadrangle,  from  its  quadrangular  form,  in  con- 
trast with  the  elliptical  form  of  the  chancel.  In  a  cen- 
tral position  stood  the  amboj  suggtshtm  lectorum^  or 
reader's  desk,  elevated  on  a  platform  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  seats.  This  was  sometimes  called 
the  pulpit,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  church,  In  distinc- 
tion from  the  PfjfMy  or  tribunal  of  the  choir.  The 
choristers  were  provided  with  seats  near  this  desk. 
The  seats  on  either  side,  in  front,  were  occupied  by  the 
faithfhl,  or  the  comnranicants.  The  gospels  and  epis- 
tles were  chanted  frY)m  before  the  altar.  The  sermon 
was  also  delivered  by  the  preacher  standing  on  the 
pUtform  of  the  sanctuary,  or  on  the  steps  leading  to  it. 
But  when  large  churches  were  erected,  it  became  diffi- 
cult for  tlie  preacher  to  make  himself  heard  from  this 
position.  To  remedy  tlys  inconvenience,  a  platform 
was  erected  for  him  in  front  of  the  bema,  within  the 
body  of  the  nave.  The  rules  of  the  primitive  churches 
required  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  this  was  gen- 
erally observed.  The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  al- 
tar, on  the  south  side  of  the  churdi,  and  the  women  the 
right,  on  the  north.  They  were  separated  by  a  veil, 
or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  women  occu- 
pied a  gallery,  while  the  men  sat  below.  The  catechu- 
mens occupied  a  part  near  to  the  believers,  arranged  in 
their  several  classes ;  but  they  were  required  to  with- 
draw at  the  summons  of  the  deacons — Ite^  cateckumeni! 
In  the  rear  of  the  catechumens  sat  the  penitents,  who 
had  been  allowed  a  place  again  within  the  church. 
The  walls  of  the  church  were  surrounded  by  ante- 
chambers and  recesses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
assembly,  for  meditation,  reading,  and  prayer.  There 
were  aisles  surronndlng  the  nave  which  separated  it 
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from  the  chamben.  It  waa  aepmrated  from  the  ehan* 
eel  by  a  partition  or  lattice-work,  with  a  curtain,  and 
tne  entrance  to  the  choir  waa  by  fdding-doort  in  thia 
partition.  These  doors  were  prorided  with  curtains, 
which,  as  well  aa  the  larger  curtain,  called  jcnrairc- 
raafia  and  KarawiTaiTfta  fivarucov,  were  drawn  aside 
daring  the  celebration  of  the  Eocharist,  and  doriog  the 
delivery  of  the  sermon. 

8.  The  Ncaihex,  or  ilfi<e-fcmp^.— This  was  the  outer 
division  within  the  walls.  It  was  called  irpdvaoci 
anU4empU;  irpomtXa^porUoo;  and  vop^C,  or  ferula. 
The  latter  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  in 
consequence  of  its  obbng  shape,  reaembling  in  this  re- 
spect ay^rv/o,  or  rod.  It  was  an  oblong  section  of  the 
building,  extending  quite  across  the  front  of  the  church. 


It  was  entered  by  tiiree  doors  leading  froi  the  ools 
porch.  The  great  entrance  waa  at  the  west,  oppctiu 
to  the  altar;  it  was  called  (after  the  oorrespoiidiagpsit 
of  the  temple)  mpaia  or  jiamXuoh  the  hemOifid  or  rt§. 
algaU,  ThevBsi»6t(/s,or]rp6wioc,inthe0tzictarsaaii^ 
was  allotted  to  the  csitechumens  and  p*mifa»»*«^  Hou 
etica  and  unbelievers  were  also  allowed  a  pbee  has, 
though  tlus  was  forbidden  by  some  Eastern  synsds. 
The  vp6xvKa^  orportieo,  was  chiefly  used  for  the  p» 
formance  of  funerals.  But,  in  the  larger  daadw% 
meetings  on  ecole8||tfticalaffidrB  were  held  in  IL  Ik 
primitive  GhristiAns  were  aocnstomed  to  wash  bofon 
entering  a  church,  as  a  symbol  of  the  parity  ^*«>^'«"^ 
that  holy  place.  In  due  time  the  vessel  osed  for  thit 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  porch*    The  vmhI 
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Plan  of  an  ancient  BuHloa,  with  its  Exedns. 


1.  iVMffMMR,  or  MtHMnm  lapiMMit,  Um  great  poreh,  or  first  cotrmce  into  the  area  beOora  the  ohnrob.  S.  The  mbimm^  or  area  leading  ftoa  tbe  fonk 
to  the  church.  8.  Ce«fAar«w,  or  j>Aia<a ;  the  (buntatai  of  water  In  the  middle  of  the  square.  4.  The  portlooes,  or  oMstara  ahoM  the  area,  otfaanriH 
called  the  exterior  aorlAMoftheehoreh,  and  place  of  moanMra.  6.  The  great  fate  into  tiM  ehoroh.  S.  Tha  two  ■nailer  galas  ob  enek  sUs  of  tfef 
ether.  7.  The  northern  and  southern  gates.  6.  The  clolBters  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ehuroh.  9.  The  hmer  umtkm,  where  the  calcds 
mens  and  hearer*  stood.  10.  The  plaoe  of  the  •wficfroti,  behind  the  asiAe.  II.  The  aaifts,  or  reading-desk.  It.  The  aseent  <m  bott  sUss  ¥  tk 
asifo.  13.  The  inner  portiooes.  or  ololstars  ftn- men  below.  14  The  calMA«iiMM«,  or  Airvwovoppo' gAU«ries  fbr  woimb.  above  the  porttoH 
men,  upon  pillars.    15.  CanetlH  Umatit,  the  rails  of  the.chancei.    K.  B«mm^  or  ohanoel.    IT.  The  altar,  or  eonunnnlnn-table.    18.  The  an^sd  casf- 

Korer  the  altar.    19.  The  binhop'ii  thrrme.    SO.  The  seits  of  prrsbjrtera,  in  a  srmidrole  about  the  altar,    tl.  JMmmmitmm  i<ws,  ttc  bmcr  vsrtfT 
Proih49i$,  or  pmrtorimwt.    13.  Diaetmietm  sMMivm,  the  great  repository,  or  greeting-honse.    14.  The  baptistevr.    U.  The  touL    tS.  fmttiftmt. 
dweUing-hooaas,  libraries,  sehool-rooms,  etc    S7.  JTasir*,  ooisr  bnUdlnga.    Anafi^aXm  the  ovMruMitboaidaffT  allowed  ftrretege,  or sBMitwr 
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iras  csUfld  Kpfpni,  ^u^if,  ^op,  KcikufiptioVf  Xeotrrd- 
ptoVf  caatharus. 

y  IL  7%e  ovter  BvOdinfft,  or  EbeeeirtB.— All  the  baUd- 
Ings  attached  to  the  church,  such  as  courts,  side-build- 
ings, wings,  and  other  erections  and  places  in  the  area 
connected  with  it,  were  called  exedra.     The  endoeure 
around  the  church  was  known  bj  the  names  inpi^ 
Xof ,  trroaiy  mpunSiov,  TirpcurrStov,  hrpdarvXoVy  tun- 
bkui,  peritttfUtu    The  open  space  between  the  extreme 
circumference  and  tl^  chnich  is  called  by  Ensebtus 
aWpov,  impbiviunk,  but  is  no  other  than  the  Latin  atri- 
am,  and  is  sjnonjmous  with  the  word  ctrea.     In  this 
space  stood  the  energumens,  and  that  class  of  penitents 
called  irpo(icXaioyrcc,  orjlentes.    They  were  idso  called 
X«/«z4ovrcc9  or  x^^^H^^fuvoij  firom  the  circumstance 
of  their  standing  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  weather.     The  most  important  of  the 
exedre  were  the  haptisleriet.     In  these  places  the  can- 
didates were  instructed  and  prepared  for  baptism,  and 
there  were  separate  apartments  for  men  and  women : 
here  also  councils  and  ecclesiastical  meetings  were 
held,  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  of 
capacious  dimensions.     These  baptisteries  were  not  at- 
tached to  all  churches,  but  were  generally  erected  ad- 
jacent to  cathedral  churches,  denominated,  on  this  ac- 
count, haptUmal  and  central  churches.     There  were 
also  several  other  smaller  buildings,  such  as  the  dior- 
eomeum  magiatm^  in  which  the  sacred  utensUs,  and  the 
ornaments  and  robes  of  the  clergy,  were  kept.     This 
was  called  cd/tJiXiapxccov,  yal^o^vXaKioVy  OKtvo^vXa- 
Kiov.    Here  tiie  clergy  were  accustomed  to  retire  for 
private  exercises  preparatory  to  the  public  services : 
hence  it  was  called  aeeretom,  or  aecretarium.     It  was 
also  a  general  audience-room,  and  denominated  iohtia- 
•  tormm,  receptorkan.    Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
building  was  used  aA  a  furimm  for  the  confinement  of 
delinquent  clergymen.     There  was  another  class  of 
buildings  called  |)cu<opAor»a.  This 
is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Sep- 
toagint  translation  of  Ezek.  xl,  17, 
where  it  denotes  the  chambers  in 
the  outer  courts  of  the  Temple. 
Learned  men  are  divided  in  opin- 
ion as  to  the  uses  of  the  pastophO' 
ria;  some  suppose  them  to  have 
been  watch-houses,  others  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of 
the  clergy.   Libraries  were  attacb- 
ed  to  many  churches.     In  these 
collections  were  included  not  only 
the  liturgical  and  other  church* 
books,  and  the  manuscript  copies 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  orig- 
inal languages  and  translations, 
but  also  homilies,  catechesea,  and 
other  theological  works.  From  the 
libraries  of  Jerusalem  and  Casa- 
lea,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
chiefly  derived  the  materials  for 
their  writings.     Schools  were,  in 
later  times,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  some  churches.     If  no 
boilduig  was  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  catechumens,  or  younger 
dergy,weTe  taught  in  the  baptist- 
ery or  vestry.     Other  bnildings 
were  oLcot  /3a<riXnot,  the  habUa- 
twns  of  the  hishop  and  ckrgy;  \ot^ 

^ftgilacesj  supposed  by  some  to 
bave  been  a  kind  of  inn,  by  others 
a  common  place  of  resort  for  rest 
or  recreation. 

■DooTf . — Ghnrchea  were  usually 
ptorided  with  three  doors,  in  imi- 
ta&m  of  the  Temple.    The  prin- 
cipal entrance  was  called  wvAify 
II.— Y 


and  iHfXri  itpcUa  or  pamkueff.  They  were  sometimes 
made  of  brass,  and  often  richly  ornamented.  The 
date  of  the  buUding  or  dedication  of  the  church  was 
nsually  inscribed  on  the  door.  Sometimes  a  motto  was 
affixed,  a  doctrinal  sentiment,  a  prayer,  or  doxology. 
Later,  the  doors  were  often  of  bronze,  ornamented  with 
Biblical  scenes,  etc.  In  the  early  Bound-arch  period 
(A.D.  70(^1000)  the  columns  beside  the  doors  nsually 
rested  on  the  backs  of  crouching  lions,  griffins,  or  other 
real  or  imaginary  animals,  who  symbolized  a  guardian- 
ship of  the  entrance  to  the  church. 

The  doorway  was  often  highly  ornamented  with  clus- 
ters of  beautifiilly-wTought  columns,  and  with  a  corre- 
spondingly decorated  arched  way  overhead.  This  arch 
later  contained  angels  or  saints  sculptured  in  the  stone. 

PavemaU$, — From  the  fourth  century  downwards, 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  pavement  of  the  church. 
In  large  churches,  the  narthex  had  a  pavement  of  plas- 
ter ;  the  nave  one  of  wood ;  and  the  sanctuary,  or  part 
immediately  around  the  high  altar,  was  adorned  with 
a  tesselated  pavement  of  polished  and  parti-colored 
marble,  constituting  a  rich  mosaic  work. 

•  Windaws,— The  Christian  churches  Aram  the  first 
were  well  provided  with  windows.  It  is  customary  to 
refer  the  origin  of  glass  to  the  third  century ;  but  this 
is  incorrect.  The  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  used  glass  long  before  the  Christian  sera.  (See 
Glass.)  In  France,  windows  of  both  colored  and  cut 
glass  were  in  use  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  medis- 
val  and  more  modem  churches  and  cathedrals  is  taken 
from  Chambers,  EncjflopcBdki^  s.  v. 

* '  In  the  larger  and  more  complete  churches,  the  nave, 
and  frequently  also  the  choir,  are  divided  longitudin- 
ally by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  portions,  the  por- 
tion at  each  side  being  generally  somewhat  narrower 
and  less  lofty  than  that  in  the  centre.    These  side  por- 
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tions  are  called  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  or  of  the  choir, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  some  churches  the  aisles  are 
continued  along  the  transepts,  thus  running  round  the 
whole  church ;  in  others  there  are  double  aisles  to  the 
nave,  or  to  both  naye  and  choir,  or  even  to  naye,  choir, 
and  transept.  Behind,  or  to  the  east  of  the  choir,  is 
situated  the  *  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,'  with  sometimes 
a  number  of  altars ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  side  chap- 
els to  be  placed  at  different  places  along  the  aisles. 
These  usually  contain  the  tombs  of  the  founder,  and  of 
other  benefactors  to,  or  dignitaries  connected  with,  the 
church.  The  extent  to  which  these  adjuncts  exist  de- 
pends on  the  size  and  importance  of  Uie  church,  and 
they  are  scarcely  ever  alike  in  two  churches,  either  in 
number,  form,  or  position.  Vestries  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  choristers  generally  exist  in  connection 
with  the  choir.  Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  ranged 
richly-ornamented  seats  or  stalls,  usually  of  carved 
oak,  surmounted  with  tracery,  arches,  and  pinnacles ; 
and  among  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop's  church, 
the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  so-called  oo- 
thedra,  or  seat  for  the  bbhop,  from  which  the  cathedral 
takes  its  name.  The  larger  English  cathedral  and 
abbey-churches  have  usually  a  chapter-house  attached 
to  them,  which  is  of  various  forms,  most  commonly 
octagonal,  and  is  often  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  edifice.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, chapter-houses  are  not  so  common,  the  chapter 
(q.  V.)  being  usually  held  in  the  cathedral  itself,  or  in 
one  of  the  <£apels  attached  to  it.  Cloisters  (q.  v)  are 
also  frequent,  and  not  unusually  the  sides  of  those 
which  are  farthest  removed  frt>m  the  church  or  chap- 
ter-house are  enclosed  by  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  establishment,  such  as  a  library,  and  places 
of  residence  for  some  of  the  officiab  of  the  cathedral. 
It  is  here  that,  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  hall, 
dormitories,  and  kitchens  for  the  monks  are  common- 
ly placed.  Beneath  the  church  there  is  frequently  a 
crypt  (q.  v.).  In  some  cathedral  churches,  the  crypt 
is  in  reality  a  second  underground  church  of  g^at  size 
and  beauty.  The  baptistery  (q.  v.)  is  another  adjunct 
to  the  church,  though  frequently  forming  a  building 
altogether  detached.  Most  of  the  parts  of  the  church 
which  we  have  mentioned  may  be  traced  on  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  Durham  Cathedral,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  their  position  is  alwa3rs  that 
which  is  there  represented.  The  position  of  the  nave, 
choir,  or  chancel,  aisles  and  transepts,  are  nearly  inva- 
riable, but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  are  scarcely 
alike  in  two  churches."  Modem  Church  edifice^  vary 
greatiy  in  form,  structure,  and  arrangements.  See 
Bingham,  Orig.  Ecclet,  bk.  viii;  Coleman,  ChrUtian 
Antiqukies,  ch.  xiii ;  also  Siegel,  Handbuch  der  chrut- 
Uch-UrcUkkm  AUerth&mer^  ii,  866, 427,  and  references 
there.  On  the  adaptation  of  ancient  art  to  modem 
Church  architecture,  and  its  dangers,  see  Close,  Church 
Architecture  ScriptiuraUy  considered  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ; 
T.  K.  Amold,  Bemarhe  on  Closers  Church  Architecture 
(London,  1844) ;  and  a  series  of  articles  on  Church  ar- 
chitecture in  the  Christiani'i  Montidj/  Magazine  (Lond. 
1844,  1845)  ;  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christiam^, 
vol.  viii,  ch.  viii. 

CHURCH,  EVANGELICAL.    See  Prussia. 

CHURCH  FATHERS.     See  Fathers. 

CHURCH,  FRENCH  REFORMED.   See  Fbanob, 
Reformed  Church  op. 

CHURCH,  6ALLICAN.    See  Gallioah  Church. 

CHURCH,  GERMAN   REFORMED.    See  Gbr- 
MAN  Reformed  Church.  , 

CHURCH,  GREEK.     See  Greek  Church;  Rus- 

8IA. 

CHURCH  HISTORT.    See  Ecclbsiaoticajl  His- 

TORT. 

CHURCH,  LUTHERAN.  See  Lutheraw  Church. 
CHURCH,  METHODIST  (EPISCOPAL  AM)  oth- 
«'r).    See  Methodists. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETT.  See  M» 
sioKART  Societies. 

CHURCH,  MORAVIAN.    See  Mobatiaxs. 

CHURCH  MUSIC.     See  Music;  PaAucoDT. 

CHURCH,  NEW  JERUSALEM.  See  Swedbs* 
BOROLAKS;  New  Jerusalem. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  See  Esglisi^ 
Church  of. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD,  a  denomination  of  Baptists  m 
the  United  States,  organized  iiftl880  by  John  Wioe- 
brenner,  formerly  a  minister  of  we  German  BefonDd 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1.  JETiftory.  — During  the  period  of  WinebienBer's 
pastorate,  revivals  of  religion  were  frequent  witkk 
the  bounds  of  his  charge,  and  extended  from  H  gn^ 
ually  to  other  churches  and  congregations,  althos^ 
some  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Chnrcfa  c^ 
posed  the  movement.  As,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.HVln*- 
brenner*s  sentiments  in  regard  to  theology  and  chcrck 
government  underwent  a  change,  and  other  {veachos 
were  raised  up  fh>m  among  the  converts  whose  vievi 
agreed  with  his,  a  call  was  made  in  1880  for  a  Convcs- 
tion  to  <»ganize  an  association.  Mr.  Winebrenner  w 
chosen  moderator  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  n- 
solved  to  form  a  separate  denomination,  under  tbi 
luane'' Church  of  God,'*  The  Church  took  root  dnd^ 
ly  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States,  haviag 
(in  1867)  no  eldership  in  the  New  En^and  States  and 
in  New  York,  and  but  one  eldership  in  the  Sootben— 
Texas.  The  latter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  sep- 
arated from  the  General  Eldership  because  of  the  aati- 
slavery  doctrines  professed  by  it  At  an  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  1866,  the  Texas  eldership  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  reunite  with  the  General  Eldenhip,  but  no  def- 
inite resolutions  were  passed. 

The  eighth  triennial  General  Eldership  of  the  Cfamdi 
was  held  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  on  May  81, 1866,  and  tbt 
following  days.  The  following  Annual  Elderships  wen 
represented :  East  Pennsylvania,  West  Pennsylvaaia, 
East  Ohio,  West  Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Indiana  aad 
Illinois,  Iowa,  German,  Michigan.  A.  F.  8ho*m#^»' 
was  elected  speaker.  Centralia  College,  in  Kansas, 
was  recognised  as  an  institution  of  the  Church,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  another  college  in  Ohio, West 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  The  snbscriptioo 
list  of  the  weekly  denominational  organ,  the  Chunk 
Adpoeate^  was  reported  to  be  2700,  and  resolutions  wen 
passed  in  fkvor  'of  the  establishment  of  a  Sundar- 
school  paper  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  of* 
German  paper  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Weishampel.  A  seriei 
of  resolutions  was  also  adopted  on  the  duty  of  loyalty, 
against  slavery,  and  in  fiivor  of  equal  rights  of  all 
men,  irrespective  of  color. 

II.  Z>oc^rMef.— (Gorrie,  cited  below.)  The  folknr- 
ing  is  a  fall  statement  of  the  views  of  the  denomiBs- 
tion : 

L  She  beUeres  the  Bible,  or  the  canonical  boofa  of  the  OU 
and  Neir  Testament,  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  a  rereUtioo  froD 
God  to  man,  and  the  only  aathoritative  role  of  faith  and  pnc- 
tice. 

2.  She  beUerea  in  one  Sapreme  God,  oooelating  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  theee  three  an  oo-eqoal  and 
co-eternal. 

8.  She  believes  in  the  Call  and  depravity  of  man;  that  b  to 
■ay,  that  man  by  nature  is  destitote  of  the  £ivar  and  iiMft 
of  God. 

4.  She  beltevea  in  the  redemption  of  man  Uirongh  the  atooc^ 
ment,  or  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jonu  Christ. 

6.  She  believes  In  the  gifts  and  office-work  of  tiie  Holy 
Spirit ;  that  is.  In  the  Mill^tenlng,  regenerating,  and  saacti- 
fying  influence  and  power  of  the  Spirit 

6.  She  believes  in  the  free  moral  agency  of  man :  that  be 
has  moral  ability,  becaose  ooromanded  to  repent  and  bcHem 
in  order  to  be  saved ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  onoooditkesl 
election  and  reprobation  has  no  fimndation  In  the  orades  of 
God. 

7.  She  believes  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  In  Christ  aod 
not  try  the  works  of  law,  or  by  iroiks  of  his  own  rigfateoiuiMML 

8.  She  brieves  In  the  necessity  of  r^eneration,  or  the  m* 
birth ;  or  in  the  change  of  man's  moral  natnr«,  ajR^r  tlK  iia- 
aire  of  God,  by  the  Influenoe  and  powo:  of  the  word  and  dpbit 
of  God,  throngfa  iaith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

9.  She  believes  in  three  positive  ordinances  of  pevpstosl 
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itendfag  In  the  Church,  tIs.  Baptiam,  Feet-wuhfaig,  and  the 
Lord's  Sapper.  ————— 

la  She  helievee  two  things  essential  to  the  validity  of  hap. 
tom,  viz.  faith  and  immerBfon— tliat  faith  shonld  always  pre- 
cede immersion ;  and  that  where  either  is  wanting  there  can 
be  DO  scrtpioral  baptism. 

11.  She  helieTes  that  the  ordinance  of  fieet-washing,  that  i^ 
the  literal  washing  of  the  saints*  feet,  according  to  the  words 
and  example  of  Christ,  is  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  and 
ooght  to  be  obeerred  hy  all  the  churches  of  God. 

12.  She  heUeves  that  the  Lord*s  Snpper  should  he  often  ad- 
ministered, and,  to  be  consistent,  to  Christians  only,  in  a  sit- 
ttog  poatore,  and  always  in  the  evening. 

13.  She  believes  in  the  institntion  of  the  Lord*s  day,  or 
Christian  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  w<nBhlp. 

14.  She  believes  that  the  reading  and  preaching  of  God*s 
word,  the  sin^ng  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
and  the  offioing  up  ofprayers,  are  ordained  of  Ood,  and  ought 
to  be  regularly  and  devoutly  observed  by  all  the  people  and 
chorches  of  God. 

19i  She  believes  in  the  propriety  and  utility  of  holding  fiut- 
dajs,  experience  meeting*!,  anxious  meetings,  camp-meetings, 
and  other  spedal  meetings  of  united  and  protracted  eflTorts  for 
the  edification  cf  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  sinnenL 

16.  She  beliew  that  the  Gospel  ministry.  Babbath-echools, 
edocation,  the  religious  press,  the  Bible,  missionary,  temper- 
ance, and  aU  other  benevolent  causes,  ought  to  be  heartily 


17.  &ie  believes  that  the  Church  ought  to  reltove  and  take 
care  of  her  own  poor  saints,  superannuated  ministers,  widows, 
and  orphans. 

13.  She  believes  that  tlie  manniactare,  traillc,  and  use  of 
ardent  spirita  as  a  beverage  or  common  drink,  is,  injurious 
and  immoral,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

19.  She  believes  the  system  or  institution  of  involuntary 
davery  to  be  impolitic  or  unctuistian. 

90.  She  believes  that  all  civil  wars  are  unholy  and  siniul, 
and  hi  which  the  sahits  of  the  Most  High  ought  never  to  par- 
tidpate. 

21.  She  believes  that  civil  governments  are  ordained  of  God 
for  the  general  good ;  that  Christians  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  eame  ta  all  things,  except  what  is  manifeetlv  unscriptn- 
ral;  and  that  appeals  to  the  law,  out  of  the  Chnrdi.  for  Justice 
and  the  adjustment  of  civil  rights,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 

22.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  and  lioly  lifo, 
and  that  Christ  will  save  those  only  who  obey  him. 

23.  She  believes  in  the  visibiUty,  tmity,  sanctity,  nnivenal- 
itj,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  of  God. 

24.  She  believes  in  the  personal  coming  and  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ 

^.  She  believes  in  the  resurreotion  of  the  dead,  *^  both  of 
the  Just  and  the  ni\juBt  ;r*  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Just 
vin  precede  the  rssorrectioD  of  the  unjust 

20.  She  believes  in  tlie  creation  of  new  heavoM  and  a  new 
earth. 

2T.  She  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  in  a  uni- 
reraal  and  eternal  Judgment ;  and  in  fhture  and  everlasting 
lerards  and  punishments. 

III.  Ckwreh  Gavemmenl. — *'  In  church  government 
^us  body  is  independent  and  congregational ;  yet  the 
members  of  all  churches,  when  duly  organized,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  a  Church  Council,  composed 
of  the  preachers  in  charge  and  the  elders  and  dea* 
cons  of  each  church,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
members.  In  addition  to  the  councils  of  each  local 
church,  they  have  a  confederation  of  churches  called 
an '  Eldership,'  consisting  of  all  the  pastors  within  cer- 
tarn  bounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  ruling  elders  as 
delegates.  She  has,  in  addition  to  her  local  churches 
or  stations,  larger  fields  of  operation,  called  circuits. 
Hence  her  ministers  are  some  of  them  stationed,  and 
others  travel  on  circuits,  and  others  are  missionaries 
at  large."  The  elderships  meet  annually.  The  Gen- 
eral Eldership,  which  consists  of  delegates  fh>m  Annu- 
al Elderships,  is  held  every  three  years.  The  General 
Eldership  owns  and  controls  all  the  common  property 
of  the  Church.  No  minister  can  be  delegated  to  it 
who  has  not  held  a  preacher's  appointment  for  five 
years  previous  (Gorrie,  cited  below). 

lY.  SkOitiks.— The  Church  has  a  domestic  and  for- 
eign missionary  society  and  a  printing  establishment, 
all  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  General  Elder- 
ship. A  weekly  paper,  the  Church  Advocate  (in  1867, 
32d  volume),  and  a  Sunday-school  paper,  called  the 
Gea  (established  in  1867),  are  published  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  denomination  in  1867  had  11  elderships, 
about  400  churches,  850  ministers,  and  25,000  mem- 
bers. See  Gorrie,  Chvrckea  and  Sects;  Winebrenner, 
Bittory  of  EeUffious  DenominaHoiu  f  American  Baptist 


Almanac;  Anmtal  American  Cydopaadia  for  1866,  p. 
112. 

CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  THE  LAT- 
TER-DAYS  SAINTa     See  MoMfOWS. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  MESSIAH,  a  religious  sect 
established  in  1868,  in  Maine,  by  a  person  named 
Adams,  who  previously  had  been  a  Mormon  elder. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  claimed  to  have  visions  and 
special  inspirations.  Among  the  peculiar  points  of 
the  new  faith  were,  that  its  members  are  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  that,  **as  the  curse  was  now  taken 
off  fh)m  Palestine,"  the  time  had  come  for  the  lost 
ten  tribes  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They 
anticipated  the  re-establishment  at  Jerusalem  of  the 
throne  of  David  in  greater  than  Solomon's  splendor. , 
In  expectation  of  the  near  advent  of  the  Messiah,  156 
members  of  the  sect  fh>m  the  State  of  Maine  went  in 
1866  to  Palestine,  and  established  a  colony  at  Jafl%^ 
the  sea-port  of  Jerusalem,  with  one  president  (Adams) 
and  two  bishops  as  its  leaders.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  American  and  English  consuls  in  Jerusalem, 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish pacha  and  the  people  of  Jaffii.  Land  had  been  se- 
cured for  them  before  their  arrival,  through  the  Amer- 
ican vice-consul  at  Jaffit.  The  colonists  built  quite  a 
number  of  houses  and  a  three-^ry  hotel,  having 
brought  the  lumber  all  the  way  from  Maine.  Com- 
plaints made  by  the  colonists  of  the  hardships  they 
were  forced  to  endure  induced  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  send,  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  an 
agent  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Bidwell,  of  Now  York)  to  Jaffa,  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  affairs 
and  prospects  of  the  colony.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1867,  a  considerable  number  of  the  colonists  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  the  rule  of 
president  Adams,  and  returned  home.  —  See  Annual 
American  Cyclop,  for  1866,  s.  v.  Messiah,  Church  of, 

CHURCH  OF  ROME.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Chorcr 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scotland; 
Scotland,  Freb  Chubgh  of. 

CHURCH  POLITY.    See  EocLBSLisncAL  Pol- 

ITT. 

CHURCH,  PRESBYTERIAN.  See  Prbbbttb- 
BLAN  Church. 

CHURCH,  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL.  See 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED.  See  Reformed  Church. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED  PRESBYTERLiN.  See 
Presbyterian  (Reformed)  Church. 

CHURCH,  STATES  OF  THE  (Patrimonium  Petri), 
the  territory  governed  by  the  Pope  as  secular  prince. 

I.  History, — ^The  Church  of  Rome,  which  became  at 
an  early  date  one  of  the  chief  Christian  churches  of 
the  world,  received  in  821,  by  a  special  edict  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  the  right  to  accept  legacies. 
The  story,  however,  that  Constantine  presented  bishop 
Sylvester  and  the  Roman  Church  with  the  city  of 
Rome  and  other  territories  is  an  invention,  and  the 
pretended  document  of  donation  is  a  late  forgery,  taken 
from  the  so-called  Constituium  Sylvestri,^  which  was 
compUed  from  the  Gesta  beati  Sylvestri  (see  MOnch 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Ueber  die  erdichtete  Schenkung  Constan- 
tin  des  Grossen,  Freiburg,  1824 ;  Biener,  de  donatione  a 
Constantino  M,  impenttore  in  Sylvestntm  pontificem  col- 
lata,  in  his  work  de  cottectionibus  canonum  ecdesia 
Graces,  Berlin,  1827).  Under  the  later  emperors,  a 
large  amount  of  property  of  every  description,  includ- 
ing many  landed  estates  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and 
France,  was  presented  to  the  Roman  Church;  and, 
moreover,  the  emperors  conferred  upon  the  bishops  of 
Rome  many  lucrative  privileges,  as  Gratian  upon  Da- 
masus  in  878,  Valentinian  upon  Leo  the  Great  in  445, 
etc.  The  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  which  the  popes 
claimed  as  heads  of  the  Church,  and  which  were  grad- 
ually conceded  by  the  emperors  and  acquiesced  in  by 
the  bishops,  greatly  enlarged  the  seculac  power  and 
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wealth  of  the  popes.  Under  Gregory  I  the  landed 
property  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church  was  very 
extensivoi  esp^ially  in  Sicily  and  Gaol.  But  until 
the  eighth  century  the  Boman  bishops  held  all  this 
landed  property  subject  to  the  sorereign  authority  of 
the  emperors.  The  first  independent  possession  of  the 
popes  was  the  town  of  Sutri,  which  Gritfory  II,  in  728, 
obtained  from  the  Longobardian  king  Luitprand,  who 
had  wrested  it,  with  other  territories,  from  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  The  friendly  relations  between  the  Ro- 
man See  and  Luitprand  ceased  under  Gregory  III  (781- 
741),  and  most  of  the  papal  terrritory  was  reoccupied 
by  the  Longobardians.  The  pope  invoked  the  intercesr 
sion  of  Charles  Martel,  in  consequence  of  which  Luit- 
prand, in  742,  restored  to  Pope  Zachaiy  not  only  the 
former  property  of  the  Roman  bishops,  but  also  the 
four  Byzantine  towns  of  Amelia,  Orta,  Bomarzo,  and 
Bieda.  The  pope  even  succeeded  in  disposing  the  king 
amicably  toward  the  exarch,  in  reward  for  which  he 
received  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  two  villas.  King 
Aistulph  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  and  annex- 
ing all  Italy,  and  thus  forced  Pope  Stephen  II  (752- 
757)  to  invoke  again  the  aid  of  the  Franks.  Pepin, 
who  owed  his  crown  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
pope,  twice  (754  and  755)  undertook  a  campaign  into 
Italy,  declined  the  "demand  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
to  restore  to  him  his  former  Italikn  possessions,  gave 
to  the  pope,  in  addition  to  his  former  possessions,  the 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  (the  five  cities  of  Rimini, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and  Ancona),  and  assumed 
himself  the  title  of  patricins  (patron)  of  Rome.  The 
original  document  of  donation  is  no  longer  extant. 
The  Longobardian  king  Deaiderius  found  means  to  put 
off  the  complete  execution  of  the  stipulations  made  by 
Pepin,  and  ultimately  new  hostilities  broke  out,  which 
induced  Adrian  I  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Charlemagne, 
who  in  744  put  an  end  to  the  Longobardian  kingdom, 
and  enlarged  the  donations  of  his  fathers.  As  the 
original  deeds  of  these  donations  are  lost,  their  extent 
can  no  longer  be  fixed  with  entire  accuracy.  The  ex- 
tant document  in  which  Louis  le  Debonnaire  sanc- 
tions the  donations  of  Charlemagne  is  a  forgery.  In 
consequence  of  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  em- 
peror by  Leo  III,  in  800,  the  connection  of  the  pope 
with  the  Eastern  empire  entirely  ceased,  and  the  pa- 
pal documents  were  henceforth  dated  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  king 
of  the  Franks,  as  Roman  emperor,  had  thus  become 
the  real  sovereign  of  Rome,  who  had  to  sanction  the 
election  of  a  pope.  The  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
rapidly  increased  under  the  weak  Carlovingians,  after 
whose  extinction  (888)  the  imperial  dignity  was,  until 
923,  conferred  upon  Italian  grandees,  and  subsequently 
was  for  some  time  discontinued  altogether.  When 
Otto  I,  in  952,  reassumed  the  dignity  of  Roman  em- 
peror, he  at  once  confirmed  the  papal  possessions  (the 
original  document  is  lost,  but  a  copy  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  the  eleventh  century  is  extant).  A  document 
containing  a  donation  ftt>m  Otto  III  to  Sylvester  II  is 
a  forgery,  and  there  are  no  other  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence of  that  pretended  donation.  In  1052  the  Roman 
See  obtained  feudal  right  over  Benevento.  The  count- 
ess Matilda  of  Tuscany  promised  to  the  pope  to  be- 
queath to  him  her  extensive  territory ;  but  on  her  death 
the  property  became  the  subject  of  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted dispute,  and  the  claims  of  the  popes  were  not 
recognised  until  1201,  by  Otto  lY.  In  the  agreement 
between  Otto  and  the  pope  the  following  territory  was 
designated  as  papal  possessions :  the  country  frx>m  the 
defiles  of  Ceperano  (on  the  frontier  of  Naples),  as  for 
as  the  fort  of  Radicofono  (on  the  Tuscan  f^ntier),  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis  (see  above),  the 
Marches,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  possessions  of  the 
countess  Matilda,  the  county  of  Brittenoriuro,  with 
other  adjacent  lands  expressly  mentioned  in  the  doc- 
uments of  the  emperors  from  the  times  of  Louis  (which 
^attcr  clauses  recognised  the  contents  of  a  number  of 


spurious  documents).  Otto  17  also  promised  to  d^ 
fend  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  the  kingdom  of  Sidly. 
Thus  the  States  of  the  Church  were  firmly  established, 
and  as,  since  1059,  the  election  of  the  pope  had  bees 
independent  of  the  emperor,  the  high  political  positka 
of  the  popes  in  the  Christian  world  waa  confirmed. 

During  the  following  centuries  the  popes  were  nen 
intent  upon  preserving  than  upon  enlarging  their  pot. 
sessions.  In  1278,  Philip  III  presented  to  Gregocj  I 
the  county  of  Yenaissin,  and  in  1848  Clement  YI 
purchased  Avignon  from  Joanna,  queen  of  Sidly  asi 
countess  of  Provence.  During  the  residence  d  tk 
popes  at  Avignoq,  and  during  the  schism,  the  popes 
had  to  concede  extensive  privileges  to  Tarions  dtio. 
Other  parts  were  given  as  fiefs  to  Italian  princes :  thia, 
in  1448,  Alphonso  I  of  Naples  was  made  papal  vkar 
of  Benevento  and  Terradna ;  but  Nicholas  Y  (14(7- 
1465),  Pius  II  (1468-1464),  and  Sixtus  IV  (1471-14^ 
reconsolidated  the  papal  possessions.  Jolins  II  (15(@ 
-1612)  reconquered  from  the  Venetians  aU  the  places 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  ercs 
added  to  his  territory  Parma,  PSacenza,  and  Reggie 
thus  giving  to  the  States  of  the  Church  the  most  ex- 
tensive ftx>ntier  they  have  ever  had.  Parma  and  Pis> 
cenza  were  soon  lost  again,  but  in  their  place  CameriiiD 
and  Nepi  were  obtained.  Reggio  had  to  be  abandoaed 
in  1628,  and  Modena  in  1527 ;  but,  on  the  <Aher  hand, 
a  number  of  republican  communities  were  tvHy  sub- 
jected, as  Ancona  in  1532,  Perugia  in  15401,  and  the 
foudal  relations  of  others,  as  Ferraim  (1598),  Urbbo 
(1686),  and  the  dnchy  of  Castro  (the  dispote  conccmifif 
which  lasted  until  1785),  were  abolished.  About  fitj 
years  later  the  States  of  the  Church  entered  into  a  p»> 
riod  of  rapid  decline.  In  1788  the  government  of  Na- 
ples declared  the  feudal  relation  in  which  that  kingdom 
had  stood  to  Rome  as  terminated.  In  1792  AvigiHA 
and  Venaissin  were  annexed  to  France,  and  in  179$ 
another  considerable  tract  of  territory  waa  lost.  M 
the  peace  of  Tolentino,  Feb.  19,  1797,  Phis  VI  had  to 
cede  all  the  papal  possessions  situate  in  France,  and  td 
agree  that  Uie  districts  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  So- 
magna  should  be  incorporated  with  the  new  Transpa- 
dan  Republic.  On  the  16th  of  February  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  in  the  dty  of  Rome,  the  papal  goren- 
ment  was  declared  abolished,  and  the  pope  himself 
was  carried  into  captivity.  The  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  restored  to  the  pope  the  Marchea,  with  CaoMfi- 
no,  iJie  duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  principality  of 
Ponte-Corvo,  the  legations  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  aad 
Ferrara ;  and  gave  to  the  emperor  of  Autiriathe  ri^ 
of  garrisoning  Ferrara  and  Commacchic-  Nothing 
was  said  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  about  the  p^ialclaisii 
to  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  on  whidi  account  the  pope 
protested  against  the  portion  of  the  trea^  relating  ts 
the  States  «f  the  Church. 

Certain  acts  of  Leo  XII  (1824)  created  general  m- 
dignation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  territoiy. 
In  February,  1881,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bok*^ 
na,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  province, 
and  from  there  through  the  larger  porticxD  of  the  Statei 
of  the  Church.  A  provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  on  the  26th  of  February  an  assembly  of 
deputies  declared  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes.  The  Intervention  of  Ausrtia  put,  bow- 
ever,  an  end  to  the  insurrection.  The  repreeentatiTai 
of  the  great  powers  found  the  civil  administration  so 
unsatis&ctory  that  they  urgently  recommended  the 
introduction  of  reforms.  As  these  were  not  granted,  a 
new  insurrection  occurred,  which  caused  another  inter- 
vention of  Austria,  and  the  occupation  of  Bologna  hj 
Austrian  troops.  This  was  at  once  followed  by  an  oc- 
cupation of  Ancona  by  France,  which  was  unwiUiag  to 
leave  the  pope  under  the  sole  patronage  of  Anstris. 
Both  occupations  lasted  until  1838.  Gregoiy  XVI 
(1881-1846)  convoked  an  assembly  of  depnti^  in  order 
to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  it  led  to  no  reibnas 
of  any  account.    The  discontent  of  the  people  ^ 
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led,  and  showed  itmilf  in  repeated  revolntionaiy  oat-  I 
ireaks.    lias  IX  (elected  June  16, 1846)  began  to  intro- 1 
hioe  important  changes  into  the  public  administration 
mOu  propHo  of  2d  and  Itth  of  October,  1847,  fanda- 
nental  statute  of  l^h  of  ICarch,  1848,  etc),  and  thns  ' 
^▼e  an  impulse  to  a  political  movement  which  he ' 
ioon  found  himself  unable  to  eontrol.     He  had  to  ' 
Srant,  on  the  14th  of  Ifarch,  1848,  a  oonstitntional 
farm  of  government,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
ippointment  of  a  liberal  mimstiy  (Hamiani)  and  the  ' 
convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.    An  attempt 
to  curb  the  liberal  movement  hy  the  appointment  of  a  i 
conservative  ministry  (Count  Rossi)  failed,  and  the  | 
pope  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
democratic  ministry.     On  the  26th  of  November  the 
pope  fled  fh>m  Rome  in  disguise,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  movementa  provisional  government  was 
established  at  Rome,  which  declared  the  temporal 
power  abolished,  and  proclaimed  the  republic  (Febru- 
ary, 1849).    This  led  to  a  new  intervention  of  Austria 
(after  the  defeat  of  Sardinia)  in  the  legations,  and  to 
the  landing  in  the  Papal  States  of  a  French  army, 
under  Oudinot,  in  April,  1849.    The  city  of  Rome  sur- 
rendered on  the  2d  of  July,  the  papal  rule  was  restored, 
and  all  the  reforms  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Pins  were  abolished.     The  political  and  financial  con- 
gou of  the  States  of  the  Church  after  the  restoration 
of  the  pope  was  most  deplorable,  and  the  people  con- 
tinned  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  papal  rule.    When, 
in  1859,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Magenta,  the 
Autrians  had  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  CentrAl 
Italy,  Bologna  and  the  neighboring  legations  (the  Ro- 
magna)  at  once  shook  off  the  papal  rule,  and,  together 
with  Parma  and  Modena,  organised  them,  under  the 
name  of  Emilia,  into  a  proviskmal  state  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Faiini    After  the  treaty  of  Zurich  (Nov. 
10, 1869),  Austria  and  France  proposed  the  convocation 
of  a  congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  Italian  affairs, 
bnt  the  pope  reAised  to  take  part  in  it,  as  the  great 
poven  did  not  agree  to  guarantee  to  him  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Romagna.   Victor  Emmanuel  consequentiy, 
bj  a  decree  of  the  18th  of  March,  1860,  after  a  popular 
vote  had  declared  in  favor  of  annexation,  incorporated 
the  Romagna  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     The  papal 
government  now  tried  to  organize  a  powerftd  army, 
chiefly  of  foreign  volunteers,  under  the  French  general 
I'UBQdd^re.    When,  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Garibaldi,  a  part  of  the  old  Neapolitan  army  had  been 
wuted  with  the  papal  troops,  the  Italian  government 
demanded  the  discharge  <^  the  foreign  volunteers  as 
in«oadng  the  unity  of  Italy,  and,  when  the  papal  gov- 
ernment refosed  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  king 
narched  troops  into  the  papal  territory,  defeated  the 
papal  troops  at  Castelfidardo  on  the  Idth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  captured  the  remainder  at  Ancona.    Umbria 
and  the  Marches  now  declared  at  once  in  fevor  of  an- 
oexatkm,  and,  a  popular  vote  having  been  taken,  were 
incorporated  with  Italy  by  decree  of  the  17th  of  De- 
cember.  As,  after  the  fell  of  Gaeta,  Rome  became  the 
'cftige  of  the  expelled  king  of  Naples,  and  the  centre 
cf  ^  plots  against  Italian  unity,  the  Italian  Party  of 
Action  londly  demanded  the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  in 
March,  1861,  even  the  Italian  Parliament  declared  the 
city  of  Rome  the  natural  and  indispensable  capital  of 
^  kingdom.    Attempts  made  by  the  Italian  prime 
loinister  Cavour  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  consent  to 
*  separation  between  his  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
pow  Med  1  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a  prop- 
ortion of  Louis  Napoleon  to  bring  about  a  recondlia- 
wQ  between  the  Italian  and  the  Roman  governments 
on  the  basis  of  the  existing  extent  of  the  papal  territo- 
^'    In  1862,  Garibaldi  made  an  attempt,  at  the  head 
cf  an  army  of  volunteers,  to  conquer  Rome,  and  deliver 
«»ly  both  from  the  rule  of  the  pope  and  that  of  the 
^ch,  but  this  movement  itm  promptly  suppressed 
by  the  Italian  government.   Wa  the  15th  of  Septem- 


ber, 1864,  Franoe  concluded  with  the  government  of 
Italy  a  convention,  by  which  Franoe  promised  to  with- 
draw its  army  of  occupation  from  Rome  within  two 
years,  while  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  not  to 
attack  the  papal  territory,  and  even  to  protect  it 
against  any  foreign  attacks,  to  assume  a  proportional 
part  of  the  papal  debt,  and  not  to  a|>po6e  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  papal  army,  provided  tiie  latter  shovdd  not 
threaten  the  safety  of  Italy.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  convention,  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
papal  territory  were  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  in 
December,  1866.  The  pope  has,  up  to  this  time,  per- 
sistentiy  declined  all  proposals  to  abandon  his  claims 
to  the  iffovinces  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  stiU  more  to  renounce  the  tem- 
poral power  altogether.    See  Tbmpobal  Power. 

II.  Ecdemcutical  Staii$Hc$.  —  The  Papal  SUtes  had 
in  1868  an  area  of  17,494  square  miles,  and,  according 
to  the  census,  a  population  of  8,124,668  souls,  amoUg 
whom  were  9287  Israelites  and  268  Protestants,  whQe 
the  rest  were  Roman  Catholics.  They  had  nine  arch- 
bishoprics, viz.,  Rome  (whose  metropolite  is  thespope 
jitmaAlf,  represented  through  a  cardinal  vicar),  Bene- 
vento,  Fermo,  Ferrara,  £ivenna,  Urbino,  Bologna, 
Camerino,  Spoleto— the  last  three  without  8uffl>agans. 
The  number  of  bishoprics  was  seventy-nine,  of  which, 
however,  many  had  been  permanentiy  united,  so  that 
the  actual  number  of  bishops  amounted  only  to  fifty- 
eight.  An  the  eight  archbishoprics  and  most  of  the 
bishoprics  Ue  in  the  provinces  which  in  1869  were  an- 
nexed to  Sardinia.  The  States  of  the  Church,  thus 
reduced,  had  in  1867  about  700,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Rome  had,  in  1866, 210,701  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  4667  Israelites  and  429  Protestants.  Con- 
vents are  very  numerous.  There  were,  in  1846, 1824 
convents  of  monks  and  612  of  nuns.  The  secular 
clergy  were  estimated  at  86,000,  monks  10,000,  nuns 
8000.  The  ibrmer  belong  to  60,  the  latter  to  21  differ- 
ent orders.  The  total  number  of  clerical  persons  in 
the  city  of  Rome  was  (in  1866)  7878.  The  superiors 
of  most  of  the  orders  reside  in  Rome.  See  Mona- 
0HI81C  As  the  seat  of  the  central  government  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  States  of  the  Church 
(more  particularly  Rome)  have  a  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical offices  and  boards,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate 
articles.  See  Pope;  CABDnrxL;  CoKOBBOATioir; 
CusiA  RoMANA.  See  Herzog,  Real-Eiuyklop,  vii,  676 
sq.;  WetzerundWelte,  JS:trcfte»i-L«aafa)»i,vi,176;  Su- 
genheim  (Protest.),  Ge$ckkkU  der  Entttekmg  tmd  Atu- 
bOdmg  det  KirchenstacUs  (Leipzig,  1864);  Scharpff 
(Roman  Catholic),  EfOtUhung  det  ISrekemtaaU  (1864 ; 
transL  Baltimore,  1860);  DdUinger  (Rom.  Cath.),  Tke 
Chmrek  and  Churdte$  (Munich,  1861 ;  transL  1868); 
Brockbaus,  Comencaioiu-LeaaiDony  viii  (11th  edition, 
1866),  828  sq. 

CHURCH,  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN.  See 
Pbesbtterian  (United)  Chuboh. 

CHURCH-WARDENS,  officera  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  business  is  to  look  to  the  church, 
church-yard,  and  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  parish- 
ionen ;  to  levy  a  shilling  forfeiture  on  all  such  as  do 
not  go  to  churoh  on  Sundays,  and  to  keep  persons  or- 
derly in  church  time,  etc.  By  Canon  89,  church-war- 
dens or  questmen  in  every  parish  are  required  to  be 
chosen  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  the 
parishioners,  if  it  may  be ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree 
upon  such  a  choice,  then  the  minister  shall  choose  one 
and  the  parishioners  another,  and  without  such  a  joint 
or  several  choice  none  shall  take  upon  them  to  be 
church-wardens.  But  if  the  parish  is  entitied  by  cus- 
tom to  choose  both  church- wu^iens,  then  the  parson  is 
restrained  of  his  right  under  this  canon,  lie  duties 
of  English  church-wardens  are  laid  down  in  Prideaux, 
PractiocU  Guide  to  ths  Dutiet  of  Church-wardenB  (10th 
ed.  Lond.  1885, 12mo).  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  their  duties  in  general  are  to  pro- 
tect the  church  buildfaig,  to  see  that  worship  is  duly 
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proyided  for  and  perfonned,  and  to  represent  the  body 
of  the  parish  when  occasion  may  require.  They  are 
chosen,  with  the  vestrymen,  "  annually  in  Easter- 
week,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  various  dioceses." 
Their  duties  are  enjoined  by  diocesan,  not  by  general 
canons.  —  Hook,  Church  DictUmctrjfy  s.  t.  ;  Staunton, 
Eecleiifutieal  Dictipnafyj  s.  t. 

CHURCH-TARD,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a 
church,  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries  of  our  SBra  the  Christians 
followed  tlie  law  of  pagan  Rome,  according  to  which 
every  one  oould  select  his  burying-place  outside  of 
the  towns.  The  Christians  genendly  preferred  to  be 
buried  near  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  thus  they 
early  obtained  common  burying,  or,  as  they  called  them, 
sleeping-places  (ccemelerkt,  dormilorid)^  which  were 
sometimes  above  the  ground  (of^sa),  and  sometimes  in 
subterranean  caves.  See  Catacombs.  When  the  per- 
secution of  Christianity  ceased,  and  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  were  transfeired  to  the  churches  within  the 
towns,  the  places  around  the  churches,  or  the  vestibules 
of  ^e  churches,  were  commonly  selected  for  burying 
the  dead ;  for  a  burial  in  the  church  itself  was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  only  grants  as  a  special  distinction  to 
bishops,  princes,  and  other  persons  of  high  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  political  position.  Thus  gradually  the  church- 
yards became  an  established  institution  in  connection 
with  the  church.  In  large  cities  every  particular 
church  had  its  church-yard,  and  not  until  the  14th 
century  are  the  church-yards  to  be  found  without  the 
town.  Gradually  it  became  general  to  close  the 
church-yards  in  the  towns,  and  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  towns,  until  ultimately  the  governments  of  most 
of  the  states  enforced  thb  rule  from  sanitary  reasons. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  church-yards  are  consecra- 
ted with  great  solemnity.  If  a  church-yard  which  has 
been  thus  consecrated  shall  afterwards  be  polluted  by 
any  indecent  action,  or  pro&ned  by  the  burial  of  an 
infidel,  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  unbaptized 
person,  it  must  be  reconciled^  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
reconciliation  u  performed  with  the  same  solemnity  as 
that  of  the  consecration  I  (Buck).    See  Consecba- 

TION. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  and  other 
countries,  church-yards  were  set  apart  by  praying  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  England  and  Sweden  a 
formal  consecration  is  still  in  use. 

In  England  the  church-yard  is  the  freehold  of  the 
parson ;  but  it  is  the  common  burial-place  of  the  dead, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be  fenced  at  the  charge  of 
the  parishioners,  unless  there  is  a  custom  to  the  con- 
trary, or  for  a  particular  person  to  do  it,  in  respect  of 
his  lands  adjoining  to  the  church-yards ;  and  that  must 
be  tried  at  common  law  (Hook).    See  Bvbial;  Cbh- 

FTERY. 

The  control  of  the  church-yards  has  given  rise  to 
many  conflicts  between  Church  and  State.  The  Church 
of  Rome  forbids  the  burial  of  heretics,  suicides,  ex- 
communicated persons,  and  unbaptized  children  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery ;  while  the  state  govern- 
ments, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  regarding 
the  cemetery  as  public  and  not  ecclesiastical  property, 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  compel  the  buiying 
of  all  dead  without  distinction  in  the  same  cemetery. 
In  the  United  States  the  government  does  not  med- 
dle with  the  places  and  modes  of  burial,  and  religious 
bodies,  as  well  as  single  congregations  and  individu- 
als, can  make  any  provisions  tiiey  please  for  the  burial 
of  their  dead.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,  201 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  vii,  706. 

CHURCH-YEAR.  Neither  the  New  Testament  nor 
the  Church  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries  con- 
tain any  intimation  that  the  Christians  of  that  time 
viewed  the  year  from  any  other  stand-point  than  that 
of  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor  or  other  princes. 
See  Calendar;  Chronology,  Christian.  The  first 
impulse  to  the  idea  of  a  church  year  distinct  from  the 


civil  year  was  given  by  the  establishment  of  a 
saries  of  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Tk 
most  ancient  of  these  anniversaries  were  then  «f  !■ 
death  and  resurrection  [see  Easter]  ;  gradually  w«« 
added  to  them  those  of  his  birth  [see  Christsias],  ei 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [see  Pesctkcost} 
of  the  circumdsion  [see  Epiphant],  of  the  aso^acc 
[see  Ascension  Day].  Christmaa,  Easter,  and  F^ 
tecost  came  each  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  crik^ 
the  three  cycles  together  embracing  a  commenxintna 
of  every  thing  memorable  in  the  life  of  the  Bedeeme. 
When  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  t^ 
saints  was  developed  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  a  nua- 
ber  of  festivals  commemorating  events  in  tiie  life  of 
the  Vu^  Mary,  and  the  death-days  of  the  apoetks, 
martyrs,  and  saints,  were  added  to  the  ecclesasticsl 
calendar.  This  combination  suggested  to  the  writes 
of  the  Church  the  idea  that  the  church-year  is  to  o^ 
ebrate,  within  the  compass  of  a  civil  year,  the  ooh 
memoration  of  all  the  memorable  events  in  the  life  d 
the  Church,  from  the  birth  of,  or,  rather,  the  amioixDce> 
ment  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  the  1^ 
saint  The  habit  of  beginning  this  year  with  the  iist 
Sunday  of  Advent  is  first  found  among  the  Nestorians 
and  was  only  gradually  adopted  by  the  Chnrck  c^ 
Rome.  There  are,  in  all,  four  Sundays  of  Advent,  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  proper  celebntM» 
of  Christmas  (25th  of  December).  Christmas,  Hke 
Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pentecost,  wen 
each  followed  by  an  "octave*'  (commemorative  ser- 
vices referring  to  the  great  festival  daring  eight  dari, 
the  chief  festival  itself  being  counted  in),  the  Sundirr 
immediately  following  the  festival  being  denominate 
the  Sunday  '*  within  the  octave."  The  Sundays  fel- 
lowing  the  **  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Eptphanr" 
were  called  the  **  second,  etc,  Sunday  after  Efopb- 
any,"  until  the  Sunday  Septuagesima  began  the  Ems- 
ter  cycle.  It  iraa  followed  by  the  Sundays  Sexs- 
gesima,  Quinquagesima,  four  Sundays  of  Lent,  Pahs 
Sunday,  and  Easter  Sunday ;  Sunday  within  the  oe- 
tave  of  Easter  ("Low  Sunday"),  second,  third,  ete. 
Sundays  after  Easter,  until  iJie  Sunday  within  tbe 
octave  of  Ascension  forms  the  boundary-line  betwesi 
the  Easter  and  the  Pentecost  cycles.  Whitsunday 
(Pentecost)  opens  the  Pentecost  cycle ;  and  tbe  feUow- 
ing  Sundays  are  called  the  first  (festival  of  the  "most 
Holy  Trinity"),  second,  etc.,  Sunday  after  Ptotecost 
They  run  on  until  the  dose  of  the  church-year,  wfaea 
the  recurrence  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  opois  the 
new  year.  The  last  festival  which  Rome  added  to  her 
church-year  was  that  of  Corpus  Christi  (q.  v.),  to  be  ai 
annual  celebration  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  According  to  the  importance  attributed  to  tlie 
several  festivals,  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  the  dis* 
tinction  of  "simple,"  "semi-double,"  and  "doubk* 
festivals ;  the  latter  being  again  subdivided  into 
*'  double  second  class"  and  "  double  first  class"  (the 
highest  festivals).  The  Church  books,  as  Missal  and 
Breviary,  have  special  services  for  each  particular  fes- 
tival, and  for  each  class  of  festivals.  See  Breviart 
and  M188AL.  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  oftea 
dwelt  on  a  mysterious  correspondence  between  tbe 
seasons  of  the  church-year  and  those  of  the  natural 
year  (Christinas,  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  lost 
world  in  winter,  when  nature  appears  to  be  dead; 
Easter,  in  spring,  when  nature  seems  to  revive ;  Pen- 
tecost, in  summer,  when  every  thing  is  in  lUgbest 
bloom),  entirely  forgetting  that  this  correspondence 
holds  good  only  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  OOus 
writers  have  more  reasonably  traced  in  this  corre- 
spondence an  influence  of  pagan  festivals,  in  whidi 
this  kind  of  correspondence  can  be  traced  to  a  vwj 
large  extent,  upon  the  doctrines  and  institations  of  titt 
Church  of  Rome ;  but  although  in  some  instances  tbe 
influence  is  undeniable,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  fer  it 
extended.  The  chief  features  of  the  chnrch-year  wen 
frilly  developed  when  w  separation  between  the  LstiB 
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and  Greek  chnrcheg  took  place,  and  there  Ib,  therefore, 
l>itt  little  diffsrence  in  the  church-year  of  the  two 
ohurches.  The  Greeks  begin  their  year  on  the  let  of 
September^  and  have,  of  coarse,  none  of  the  saints  of 
tlie  Boman  Church  who  either  lived  or  were  canonized 
after  the  separation,  while  the  Latins  do  not  recognise 
the  tew  saints  which  the  Greek  Church  has  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  ancient  saints. 

Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Church  retained,  on  the 
^whole,  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  church-year. 
Tbey  r^ected  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  and  the  days 
of  the  saints,  but  retained  most  of  the  festivals  of  Mary 
as  being  based  upon  events  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  the 
angels.  In  the  conflict  between  High-Church  and 
Xiow-Cburch  Lutherans  in  the  19th  century,  the  for- 
mer party  strongly  insisted  upon  retaining  every  thing 
to  which  Luther  and  the  other  fkthers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  not  objected,  and  some  leading  men  of  the 
school  even  showed  a  disposition  to  strain  every  thing 
in  common  between  the  early  Lutheran  and  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  churches  as  for  as  their  membership  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  would  possibly  admit.  This  ten- 
dency shows  itself  also  with  regard  to  Church  festi- 
vals and  the  idea  of  a  church-year.  The  Beformed 
churches  desired  to  return  to  the  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship as  it  existed  iu  the  primitive  service,  and  there- 
fore showed  a  tendency  to  reject  the  whole  idea  of  a 
church-year.  •  In  Geneva,  at  the  time  of  Calvin,  only 
the  Sunday  was  celebrated,  and  the  same  habit  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  Beformed  churches  of  Switzer- 
land. In  Germany  the  opposition  of  the  Beformed  to  the 
church-year  was  not  so  thorough.  In  modem  times 
the  celebration  of  Good  Friday  has  been  introduced 
into  most  of  the  Beformed  churches  (in  Geneva  since 
1820).  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  High-Church 
party  retained  much  more  of  the  Latin  church-year 
than  was  done  by  the  Lutherans ;  and  in  modem  times 
efforts  have  even  been  made  to  conform  the  Anglican 
church-year  in  almost  every  particular  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  The  Dissenting  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States 
have  generally  rejected  the  idea  of  a  church-year,  with 
its  system  of  peculiar  festivals.  Easter  and  Good  Fri- 
day, however,  are  celebrated  by  church  services  in 
many  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Beformed  and  Meth- 
odist churches,  and  some  others ;  and  in  the  German 
Beformed  Church  the  idea  of  a  church-year,  as  it  was 
developed  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
fbund  nuny  defenders.  See  Herzog,  ReajUEnqfldopa- 
die,  vii,  643  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-LexilBtm^  vi, 
161  sq.  The  most  important  Boman  Catholic  works 
on  the  church-year  are  Gretser,  De  Fetlis  ChritUana- 
rum;  Benedict  XIY,  De  FesHs;  Staudenmaier,  GeiMi 
des  CkrittefUhwnt ;  Nickel,  Die  hkt.  Zeken;  Binterim, 
Denkwiirdigleeiten,  Protestant  works:  Strauss,  Dot 
tvcmgel.  Kirchemahr  (Berlin,  1850);  Bobertag,  Dot 
evat^.  Kirchenjahr  (Breelau,  1853). 

Church,  John  Hubbard,  D.D.,  a  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  bom  at  Butland,  Mass.,  March  17, 
1772.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  1797,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Oct  31, 1798.  He 
died  in  June,  1840.  Dr.  Church  was  trustee  of  Dart- 
month  College,  President  of  N.  H.  Bible  Society,  and 
filled  several  other  honorable  stations.  He  published 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annai$f  ii, 
445. 

Church,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bora  1707,  and  educated  at  Braze- 
nose  (Allege,  Oxford.  In  1740  be  was  made  vicar  ot 
Battersea,  and  afterwards  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
died  in  1756.  Among  his  publications  are,  EMtap  on 
ike  Demomacs  ofN.  T.  (Lond.  1787,  8vo) ;  Doctrine  of 
ike  Church  ofEngkmd  on  HeffenercUion  (Lond.  1739, 
8vo) ;  VmdicaHon  of  the  miraadoiu  Powen  of  (Ae 
Church  m  Ihefint  three  Omturies  (answer  to  Middleton 


[Lond.  1750,  8vo]).  He  wrote  also  several  tracts 
against  Wesley  and  the  Methodists,  notices  of  which 
may  be  fbund  in  Wesley's  Joumalt  (^WorhSj  v,  265 , 
vi,  146). 

Churching  OF  WOMEN,  a  form  otpuhUc  thanke- 
giving  for  women  after  child-birth^  used  in  the  Greek 
and  Boman  churches,  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  *<It  is  in  all 
probability  of  Jewish  origin,  and  derived  from  the  rite 
of  purification  enjoined  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Levit- 
icus. The  rubric  [of  the  English  Church]  commands 
that  the  ofiice  be  used  only  in  the  church.  Church- 
ing in  private  houses  is  inconsistent  wiUi  the  very 
name  of  the  office,  and  with  the  devotions  prescribed 
by  the  office."  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  allows, 
in  exceptional  cases,  churching  in  private  houses,  and 
the  churching  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. — 
Eden,  Churchman'i  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Procter  On  Com- 
mon Prayer ,  p.  427 ;  BrowneU,  Comm.  on  Prayer-book, 
p.  490 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon^  i^  552  (s.  v. 
Auttegnimg), 

Churl  C^'^S,  kilay^y  Isa.  xxxii,  6;  or  "^i?,  fefo/, 
ver.  7),  a  deceiver  (as  it  should  have  been  rendered) ; 
while  CHUBLISH  is  the  proper  rendering  (of  no^, 
kashey,  rough,  as  often  elsewhere  rendered)  for  a 
coarse,  ill-natured  fellow  (1  Sam.  xxv,  8 ;  compare  2 
Mace  xiv,  20;  Ecdus.  xviii,  18;  xlii,  14),  like  Nabal 
(q.v.). 

Churning  (y^T^y  mite,  tqueetmg)  signifies  the  act 
of  pressing  (Prov.  xzz,  88),  being  the  same  word  ren- 
dered '*  wringing"  and  **  forcing"  in  the  same  verse, 
and  agrees  with  the  Eastern  mode  of  making  butter 
(sQe  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  893).     See  BumuL 

Churton,  Balph,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  near  Bickley,  Cheshire,  Dec.  8, 
1754.  He  was  educated  at  Malpas  Grammar-school, 
and  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
tered in  1772,  and  became  fellow  in  1778.  In  1785  he 
delivered  the  Bampton  lecture  On  the  Prophecies  re- 
specting the  Destruction  (ff  Jerusalem  (Oxf.  1785, 8vo). 
In  1792  he  became  rector  of  Middleton  Cheney ;  in  1805 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  St.  David's.  For  forty 
years  he  labored  diligently  and  fiuthfblly  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  was  engaged  also  in  frequent  and  useful 
literary  labors.  He  died  March  28, 1881.  Besides  the 
Bampton  lecture,  he  published  Memoir  of  Archdeacon 
Townson  (1773, 1828, 1830) ;  Lives  of  Bishop  Smith  and 
Sir  Bichard  Suim  (1800,  8vo);  lAfe  of  Dean  NoweU 
(1809,  8vo) ;  ana  numerous  detadied  sermons  and 
pamphlets. — Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  (Lond. 
1882),  xvi,  273. 

Chu^'Bhan-riahathalim  (Heb.  Kushan'  Bisha- 
athafyim,  D^H^lz;^  "j^^S,  Sept.  Xovaavpiaa^ai/A, 
Yulg.  Chttsan-Basathaim),  the  king  of  Mesopotamia 
who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  (B.C.  1575- 
1567)  in  the  generation  immediately  following  Joshua 
(Judg.  iii,  8).  The  name,  if  Hebrew,  would  signify 
Cush  (comp.  Cdbhan,  Hab.  iii,  7)  of  the  two  visked- 
nesaes ;  but  FQrst  (Hd).  Handwdrterb.  s.  v.)  compares 
the  Arabic  signification,  chief  qf  two  governments  (see 
Abulf.  Ann,  ii,  p.  100),  with  reference  to  the  twofold 
form  of  Aram-Naharaim  (q.  v.).  Josephus  (Ant,  v,  3, 
2)  calls  him  ^*Chusarthus  (Xovoap^oo),  king  of  the 
Assyrians."  The  seat  of  bis  dominion  was  probably 
the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  modem 
Khabour,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always 
attached  in  a  special  way.  In  the  early,  cuneiform 
inscriptions  this  country  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
fh>m  Assyria ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  called  No- 
irt,  who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty 
tribes,  and  ofi'er  but  little  resistance  to  the  Assyrian 
armies.  No  centralized  monarchy  is  found,  but  as 
none  of  the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  date  earlier 
than  about  B.C.  1100,  which  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
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tbat  a  Teiy  diflbrent  eondition  of  tbiagt  tdmj  h§fft  ex- 
isted in  hiB  daj.  In  the  week  end  divided  stete  of 
Western  Asia  et  this  time,  it  wee  easy  for  a  braye  and 
skilfiil  chief  to  boild  np  rapidly  a  vast  power,  which 
was  apt  to  cnunble  awaj  almost  as  quickly.  Bonsen, 
however,  calls  him  merely  ''a  Mesopotamian  satrap," 
assuming  that  he  must  have  been  posterior  to  the 
Assyrian  supremacy  CEgt/pt,  iilt  272).  Chushan-Rish- 
athaim's  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the  people 
of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight  years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's 
nephew  (Judg.  ill,  10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
Mesopotamia  as  an  aggresdve  power.  The  rise  of  the 
Ass3rrian  empire,- about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  re- 
duce the  bordering  nations  to  insignificance  (see  Baw- 
linson,  Hisior,  Evidencei,  p.  800).— Smith,  a.  V.  See 
Mesopotamia. 

Chti'si  (Xovtnl  y,  r.  Xo^cYulg.  omits),  a  {dace 
named  ooly  in  Judith  vii,  18,  as  near  Ekrebel,  and 
upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  If  the  history  be  at  all 
genuine,  this  was  doubtless  in  Central  Palestine,  but 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are  not 
recognisable.    See  Judith. 

Chti'za  [pron.  Cumo]  (rather  CkuMos^  XovZ&e,  for 
Chald.  Kt^n,  I  e.  KtiinM,  pomssion),  the  ''steward" 
(iwtrpoiroc)  of  Herod  (Antipas),  whose  wile  Joanna 
(q.  v.),  haying  been  cured  by  our  Lord  either  of  pos- 
session by  an  evil  spbrit  or  of  a  disease,  became  at- 
tached to  that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  him 
(A.D.  27)  on  his  joumeyings  (Luke  viii,  8);  and,  to- 
gether with  Maiy  Blagdalen  and  "  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,''  having  come  early  to  the  sepulchre  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  (A.D.  29),  to  bring  spices 
and  ointments  to  complete  the  burial,  brought  word  to 
the  apostles  that  the  Lord  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv,  10). 
These  circumstances  would  seem  to  imply  that  she  was 
at  this  time  a  widow. 

ChytraBtis,  David  (properly  Kochhafe)^  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  hcfm  at  Ingel- 
fingen,  Feb.  26,  1630.  Having  studied  the  ancient 
languages  at  TQbingen,  he  went  to  Wittenberg  about 
1546,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Melancthon  in  theology. 
In  1548  he  began  to  lecture  at  Wittenberg  on  physics, 
and  also  on  theology.  After  an  extended  journey  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he  was  called  in 
1661  to  Rostock ;  and  his  character  for  scholarship  and 
wisdom  gained  him  great  influence  in  Mecklenburg, 
and  also  in  wider  spheres.  He  Has  employed  by 
Mftximilian  II  to  arrange  ecclesiasAal  affairs  in  Aus- 
tria. He  was  principal  author  of  the  statutes  of  the 
University  of  Helmstftdt,  and  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Formula  of  Coneord  (q.  v.).  He  died  June  26, 
1600.  Among  his  writings  are,  Hittoria  Confesstonit 
AugtutantB  (Frankfort,  1578,  8vo);  De  Morte  et  Vita 
jEtema  (Rostock,  1690,  8vo).  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  printed  in  2  vols,  folio  (Leipzig,  1599 ;  Han- 
over, 1604).  A  biography  of  Chytneus,  with  a  selec- 
tion from  his  works,  was  published  by  Pressel  in  the 
8th  vol.  of  the  work,  Lebm  u.  ausgewdhUe  SchriJUn  der 
Vater  der  bOh,  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1868).  See  Schutz- 
ius,  De  Vka  D,  Chytrm  (Hamburg,  1720-28,  prefixed  to 
the  writings  of  Chytrous,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Melchior  Adam, 
Vita  Thedogonm  (Francfort,  1706),  p.  828;  Herzog, 
JKeal-EncffUqpddie,  ii,  701. 

Ciborium  (cf/3iuptov,  a  cup),  a  lafge  chalice  (a 
species  of  pyx,  q.  v.)  or  cup,  often  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  a  cover,  surmounted  commonly  by  a  cross.  It 
is  used  to  contain  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  in  the 
mass.  The  name  ciborium  was  also  g^ven  to  a  canopy 
on  the  altar,  supported  by  four  columns,  to  which  the 
cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  was  attached  by  chains, 
containing  the  wafer  for  the  communion  of  the  sick. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikonj  ii,  646. 

Ciooar  0^3i  iHekar',  circuit,  esp.  of  the  Jordan). 
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deling.    See  Gbxldio. 

Cili^da  (Kikucia ;  on  the  deriv.,  see  below),  a  maiS- 
time  province  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  A^a  IGoor, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia ;  separated  on  tbr 
north  frt>m  Cappadocia  by  the  Taurus  range,  and  oo 
the  east  by  Amanus  from  Syria ;  and  having  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  (Iskenderoon)  and  the  Cilidan   Sea  C^cti 
xxvii,  6)  on  the  south.    These  lofty  moimtain  bar- 
riers can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  paasea. 
the  former  by  the  Ports  Amanides,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Portae  Cilic»; 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus ;  towards  the  aoetfa, 
however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the  Sinus 
Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road,  vrhi^  af> 
terwards  crossed  the  Ports  Syriao  in  the  directkm  of 
Antioch  (hence  the  close  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween Syria  and  Cilida,  as  indicated  in  Acta  xv,  23. 
41 ;  Gal.  i,  21).    The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound  in  the 
w^  low  and  shelving  in  the  east ;  the  chief  rivers— 
Sams,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus — ^were  inacceasiUe  to 
vessels  of  any  sice  frxmi  sand-bars  formed   at  tbeir 
mouths.    By  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  was  called 
Cmda  Propria  (17  Idiwg  KcXuria,  Ptolemy),  or  the  ievei 
Cilicia  (r)  wc^iap,  Strabo);  and  the  western,  the  rottgk 
(1)  rpaxaa,  Strabo,  xiv,  6),  or  mouiUainouM  (if  ^n^ 
Herod,  ii,  84).    Tlie  fbrmer  was  well-watered,  mnd 
abounded  in  various  kinds  of  grains  and  frnita  (Xe&- 
oph.  AnaJb,  i,  2,  §  22 ;  Ammianus  Marcell.  xiv,  8,  §  1). 
The  chief  towns  in  this  division  were  /asat  (Xenopb. 
Andb.  i,  4),  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  Codomanns 
(B.C.  883),  and  not  fiur  ttom  the  passes  of  Amanos 
(rutv  *AfiaviSufv  Xiyofikvutv  IIwXwv,  Polyb,  xii,  S); 
SolcB,  originally  a  colony  of  Argives  and  Rhod^ans, 
the  birthplace  of  Menander,  the  comic  poet  (B.C 
262),  the  Stoic  philosopher  Chrysippus  (B.C.  206^  and 
of  Aratus  (q.  v.),  author  of  the  astroncnnical  poem  ra 
^aivdfuva  (B.C.  270);  and  Tamu,  the  biithplaoe 
of  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.).    Cilicia  Trachea  famished 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cedars  and  iirs  for  ship- 
building ;  it  was  also  noted  for  a  species  of  goat  (Mar- 
tial, xiv,  188),  of  whose  skins  cloaks  and  tents  were 
manufactured.     Its  breed  of  horses  was  so  superior, 
that  860  (one  for  each  day  of  the  year)  formed  part  of 
the  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia  (Herod,  ili, 
90).    The  neighborhood  of  Corycus  produced  large 
quantities  of  safflron  (Plin.  Nai.  Hitt,  xxi,  17).     Joee- 
phusi  dentified  Cilicia  with  the  Tartkuh  of  Gen.  x,  4 
(AfU.  i,  6, 1).     Herodotus  says  that  the  first  inhab- 
itants of  the  countiy  were  called  Hypackai  CVwa- 
Xf'L^oC) ;  and  derives  the  name  of  Cilicia  fwat  dSx, 
son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician  settler  (vii,  91).     Tliis  is 
confirmed  by  Phoenician  inscriptions,  on  wliich  the 
name  is  written  Chalak  ("{^n,  Gesenius,  Momum,  Pkam^ 
p.  279).    Herodotus  also  stetes  that  the  Cilictans  and 
Lycians  were  the  only  nations  within  the  Halys  who 
were  not  conquered  by  Croesus  (i,  28).     Though  parw 
tially  sul^)ected  to  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persiana, 
Syrians,  and  Bomans,  the  Eleuthero-  (or  free)  Cili- 
dans,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts 
were  called,  were  governed  by  their  own  kings  (**  Beg- 
uli,'*  Tadt.  ii,  78),  till  the  time  of  Vespasian.    The  sm- 
coast  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  pirates,  who  car- 
ried on  the  appropriate  vocation  of  slave-merchants, 
and  found  ample  encouragement  for  that  nefiuions 
traffic  among  the  opulent  Romans  (Mannert,  Gfcyr. 
vi,  1 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  6) ;  but  at  last  their  depredatioiw 
became  so  formidable  that  Pompey  was  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers  for  their  suppression,  which  he 
accomplished  in  forty  days.    He  settled  the  surviving 
fireebooters  at  Solas,  whidi  he  rebuilt  and  named  Pom- 
peiopolis.    Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (B.C.  6SX 
and  gained  some  successes  over  the  mountaineers  of 
Amanus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
(Epist.  ad  Fam,  xv,  8).    As  the  more  level  portiflo 
was  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as 
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for  its  Inxmioiis  climate,  it  became  a  fiiTorite  residence 
of  the  Greeks  after  its  incorporation  into  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  its  capital.  Tarsus  (q.  ▼.),  was  ele- 
vated into  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philoso- 
phy. The  connection  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia 
dates  from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  (see  1  Mace,  xi,  14 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  86 ;  oomp. 
Jndith  i,  7, 12;  ii,  21,  25).  Antiochus  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  introduced  2000  families  of  the  Jews  into 
Asia  Minor  (Josephus,  Ani,  xii,  9,  4),  many  of  whom 
probably  settled  in  Cilicia  (Philo,  Be  legaL  ad  Camm, 
90).  In  the  apostolic  age  they  were  still  there  in  con- 
siderable  numbers  (Acts  vi,  9).  Cilidan  mercenaries, 
probably  fh)m  Trachea,  served  in  the  body-guard  of 
Alexander  Jannieus  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  18,  6 ;  War,  i, 
4,  3).  The  synagogue  of  '*  them  at  Cilicia"  (Acts  vi, 
9)  was  a  place  of  Jewish  worship  in  Jerusalem,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Jews  who  might  be  at  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  province  of  Cilicia.  See  STirAooons. 
dlicia  was,  from  its  geographical  position,  the  high 
road  between  Syria  and  the  West,  and  it  was  also  the 
native  country  of  Paul ;  it  was  visited  by  him,  first, 
soon  after  his  conversion  (GaL  i,  21 ;  Acts  ix,  80),  on 
which  occasion  he  probably  founded  the  Church  there 
(Neander,  Planting  and  Training^  i,  114;  Conybeare 
and  HowBon,  8t,  Paul,  i,  17-25,  249),  and  agam  in  his 
second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the 
side  of  Syria,  an^  crossed  Anti-Taurus  by  the  Pyls 
CilicisB  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  zv,  41).  Christianity 
continued  to  flourish  here  until  the  8th  century,  when 
the'  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by 
whom,  and  by  their  successors  the  Turks,  the  light  of 
true  religion  has  been  almost  extinguished.  Accord- 
ing to  the  modem  Turkish  divisions  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cilicia  Proper  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  and 
Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  Liwah  of  Itchil  in  the  Mousse- 
limlik  of  Cyprus  (see  Penny  CydopcBdia,  s.  v. ;  Smithy 
Diet,  of  Clou.  Geogr,  s.  v. ;  Vict.  Langlois,  Voyage  dans 
la  CiKeie,  Par.  1861).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Asia  Miitob. 

Cimeliarch.  See  Ceimeuascos;  Sacristan. 
Cinnamon  C^^lPi  hnnamon;  Gr.  Kwafnitv;  a 
word,  according  to  Herodotus  [iii,  111],  of  Phoenician 
origin ;  according  to  Gesenius  [Thes,  Hth,  p.  1228], 
from  l^p,  to  ftand  upright)  occurs  first  in  Exod.  zxx, 
23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  holy  anointing  oil : 
**Take  thou  also  unto  thee  powerful  spices,  myrrh, 
and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  as  much  (i.  e.  250  shekels), 
together  with  sweet  calamus  and  cassia."  It  is  next 
mentioned  in  Prov.  vii,  17 :  **  I  have  perfumed  my  bed 
with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon,*^  Again,  in  Cant, 
iv,  14 :  *'  Spikenard  and  safiiron,  calamus  and  ciVmo- 
mon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense ;  myrrh  and  aloes, 
with  all  the  chief  spices. '*  In  Rev.  xxiii,  18,  among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rome),  we  have  '*  cin- 
namon, and  odors,  and  ointments,  and  frankincense. '* 
Also  in  Ecdus.  zxiv,  15,  **  I  gave  a  sweet  smell,  like 
emnamon  and  aspalathus."  Cinnamon  was  problibly 
an  article  of  commerce  in  ancient  Babylon.  The  He- 
brews received  this*  Indian  production  through  the 
Midiamtes  and  Nabatboans,  who  brought  it  firom  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  It  seems  that  the  Arabians  at  an  ear- 
ly period  had  commercial  intercourse  with  Ceylon  and 
Contmental  India,  as  they  were  the  first  navigators 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25).  Many  writers 
have  doubted  whether  the  hnnamon  of  the  Hebrews 
u  the  same  article  that  we  now  call  cinnamon.  Cel- 
sius quotes  R.  Ben-Melech  (ad  Cant,  ili,  14)  and  Saa- 
dias  (Exod.  xxx)  as  considering  it  the  Lign  Aloe,  or 
AgaUochan,  Others  have  doubted  whether  our  cin- 
namon was  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  But  the 
same  thing  has  been  said  of  almost  every  other  drug 
which  is  noticed  by  them.  The  word  uwdfiwuov  oc- 
curs in  many  of  the  Greek  authors,  as  Herodotus,  Hip- 
poeratsi,  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  etc    The 


first  of  these,  writing  400  years  befttte  the  Christian  nr% 
describes  Arabia  as  the  last  inhabited  country  towards 
the  south,  and  as  the  only  region  of  the  earth  which 
produces  fhmkincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  cassia,  and 
ledanum  (iii,  107).  He  states,  moreover,  tliat  the  Anu- 
bians  were  unacquainted  with  the  particular  spot  in 
wliich  it  was  produced,  but  that  some  asserted  it  grew 
in  the  region  where  Bacchus  was  educated.  From  all 
this  we  can  only  infer  that  it  was  the  production  of  a 
distant  country,  probably  India,  and  that  it  was  obtam- 
ed  by  the  route  of  the  Red  Sea.  Theophrastus  (ix,  6) 
gives  a  fuller  but  still  fabulous  account  of  its  produc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  Galen, 
and  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythnsan  Sea,  that  we  get 
more  definite  information.  Galen  says  that  cassia  and 
cinnamon  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Cinna^ 
mon  of  the  best  quality  is  imported  in  the  present  day 
from  Ceylon,  and  also  from  the  Malabar  coast,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  cinnamon  plant  (CUmamomwH  Zeylani- 
cum)  having  been  introduce^  there  from  Ceylon.  An 
inferior  kind  is  also  exported  from  the  peninsula  of 
India,  the  produce  of  other  species  of  ciimamomum,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wight.  From  these  countries  the  cin- 
namon and  cassia  of  the  ancients  must  most  likely 
have  been  obtained,  though  both  are  also  produced  in 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  in  China,  and  in 
Cochin  China.  Cinnamon  is  imported  in  bales  and 
chests,  the  bundles  weighing  about  1  lb.  each.  The 
pieces  consist  of  compound  quills,  are  about  three  feet 
long,  slender,  and  inclose  within  them  several  smaller 
quills.  These  are  thin,  smooth,  of  a  brownish  color^ 
of  a  warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste,  and  fragrant 
odor;  but  several  Idnds  are  known  in  modem  mar- 
kets, as  they  were  in  ancient  times.    In  Ceylon  cinna- 
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mon  is  carefully  cultivated,  the  best  cinnamon-gardens 
being  on  the  south-western  coast,  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  and  the  atmosphere  moist  from  the 
prevalent  sonthcni  winds.  This  littie  tree  belongs  to 
the  laurel  family,  and  the  leaf  is  not  unlike  the  laurel, 
though  of  a  lighter  green.  The  white  blossom  comes 
out  with  great  profnsion,  and  for  many  miles  around 
Colombo  brightens  all  the  landscape  in  its  season,  al- 
though it  difi^uses  hardly  any  perceptible  odor  through 
the  air.  The  tree  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
spreads  into  numerous  branches ;  the  fruit  or  nut  is 
about  the  size  of  a  damson,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  black 
color.  The  plants  begin  to  yield  cuinamon  when 
about  six  or  seven  years  old,  after  which  the  shoots  may 
be  cut  every  three  or  four  years.   The  best  kinds  of  cin- 
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namon  are  obtained  from  twigs  and  shoots ;  those  leA 
than  half  an  inch,  or  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  are  not  peeled.  "The  peeling  is  effected  by 
maldng  two  opposite,  or,  when  the  branch  is  thick,  three 
or  four  longitudinal  incisions,  and  then  elevating  the 
bark  bj  introducing  the  peelhig-knife  beneath  it.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  epidermis  and  greenish  pulpy 
matter  are  carefully  scraped  off.  In  a  few  hours  Uie 
smaller  quills  are  introduced  into  the  larger  ones,  and 
in  this  way  congeries  of  quills  are  formed,  often  meas- 
uring forty  inches  in  length.  The  bark  is  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  made  into  bundles,  with 
pieces  of  split  bamboo  twigs*'  (Percival's  Account  of 
CeyloUj  p.  836-851).  Besides  cinnamon,  an  oil  of  cin- 
namon is  obtained  in  Ceylon,  by  macerating  the  coarser 
pieces  of  the  bark,  after  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der, in  sea-water  for  two  days,  when  both  are  submit- 
ted to  distillation.  A  fiitty  substance  is  also  obtained 
by  bruising  and  boiling  the  riper  fruit,  when  an  oily 
body  floats  on  the  sur&ce,  which,  on  cooling,  concretes 
into  a  dirty-whitish,  rather  hard,  fktty  matter.  As 
this  oil  bums  with  a  delightful  fragrance,  when  re- 
ceiving ambassadors  and  on  high  state  occasions,  the 
kings  of  Candy  used  to  have  lamps  of  it  burning  in 
their  audience-chamber.  The  wood  itself  is  pervaded 
by  the  same  grateful  perfume,  and  walking-sticks  of 
cinnamon-wood  are  highly  prized,  as  well  as  little  ar- 
ticles of  cabinet-work.  Some  camphor  may  be  pro- 
cared  from  the  roots.    Cassia  bark,  aa  we  have  seen. 


was  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  cinnamon  by 
the  ancients.  In  the  present  day  it  is  often  sold  for 
cinnamon ;  indeed,  unless  a  purchaser  specify  true  cin- 
namon, he  will  probably  be  supplied  with  nothing  but 
cassia.  It  is  made  up  into  similar  bundles  with  cin- 
namon, has  the  same  general  appearance,  smell,  and 
taste ;  but  its  substance  is  thicker  and  coarser,  its  color 
darker,  its  flavor  much  less  sweet  and  fine  than  that 
of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is  more  pungent,  and  is 
followed  by  a  bitter  taste ;  it  is  also  less  closely  quill- 
ed, and  breaks  shorter  than  genuine  cinnamon.  Its 
decoction  gives  a  blue  color  when  treated  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  which  the  true  cinnamon  does  not.  "  The 
great  consumers  of  cinnamon  are  the  chocolate-makers 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Mexico,  and  by  them  the 
diffejence  in  the  flavor  between  cinnamon  and  cassia 
is  readily  detected.  An  extensive  dealer  in  cinnamon 
informs  me  that  the  Germans,  Turlcs,  and  Russians 
prefer  cassia,  and  will  not  purchase  cinnamon,  the 
delicate  flavor  of  which  is  not  strong  enough  for  them. 
In  illustration  of  this,  I  was  told  that  some  cinnamon 
(valued  at  Ss.  6d.  per  lb.),  having  been  by  mistake  sent 
to  Constantinople,  was  unsalable  there  at  any  price, 
while  ccuna  lignea  (worth  about  6dL  per  lb.)  was  in 
"Teat  request"  (Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  p.  1806). 
71  the  various  sources,  independently  of  the  differ- 


ent qualities,  it  is  evident,  as  in  the  case  of  c 
that  the  ancients  might  have  been,  as  no  doubt  tfaer 
were,  acquainted  with  several  varieties  of  cassia. 
These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  yielded  by  more  tfaaa 
one  species.  Besides  cassia  bark,  there  is  also  a  cas- 
sia oil  and  cassia  buds,  supposed  to  be  produced  br 
the  same  tree.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  air 
cinnamon  and  cassia  were  known  to  the  Gre^a,  ^at 
j  they  must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  also. 
'  as  the  commerce  with  India  can  be  proved  to  hav^ 
'  been  much  more  ancient  than  is  genially  aappoeed. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.  Kinnamon;  Fairbaim,  s.  v.  (See  tht' 
Pefwiy  C^hpadia,  s.  v.  Cinnamon ;  Celsii  HieroboL  u. 
850  sq. ;  Bodasi  a  Stepel,  Comm.  m  Theophr.  p.  £«4; 
Knox,  TraoeU  in  C^fhn^  p.  82 ;  also  Ritter,  Srdk.  TI, 
iv,  pt  ii,  p.  123  sq. ;  Geiger,  Pharmac.  Boian.  i,  331 
sq. ;  especially  Kees  v.  Esenbeck,  De  Ciamamomc 
[Bonn,  1823],  and  Blume  in  Wiegmann*s  ArtJut.Jkr 
Naiurgetch.  1881,  i,  116  sq. ;  Martins,  Pharmaiugn.  p. 
182, 141 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clatt.  Antiq,,  Amer.  ed.,  s. 
V.  Cinnamomum.)    Comp.  Cassia. 

Cin'nereth  (Heb.  Kime'retk,  rn|3,  a  harp;  Sept 
Xrvfipe:^,  Yulg.  Cenereth,  Auth.  Vers?  "  Chinnereth  T 
Num.  xxxiv,  11 ;  Deut.  iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xiii,  27 ;  -"^ 
85),  or  Cin'neroth  (Heb.  Kinnerotk\  nt^ifS,  karjm; 
Josh,  xi,  2,  Sept  Xcvcpoid,Vulg.  Ceneroik,  Anih.  Yen. 
"  Chinneroth ;"  Josh,  xii,  8,  Sept  XivipiByYulg.  Ctmb- 
roth,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Chinneroth ;"  1  Kings  xv,  20,  Sq«. 
XivkpiB,  Vulg.  Cenneroth,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Cinerothn. 
one  of  the  "  fenced  cities"  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
(Josh,  xix,  85;  compare  Deut  iii,  17;  Josh,  xi,  2;  1 
Kings  XV,  20).     In  the  last  two  of  the  texts  died  it 
seems  to  indicate  a  district^  since  it  is  named  with  the 
*'land  of  Naphtali"  and  other  northern  places  as  hav- 
ing been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Damascui^ 
the  ally  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (1  Eangs  xv,  20).     It 
probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  dty  or  lake 
of  the  same  name,  and  was  possibly  the  small  endoeed 
district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
afterwards  known  as  '*the  plain  of  Grennesaicth." 
The  expression  "  All  Cinneroth"  is  nnusnal,  and  may 
be  compared  with  **  All  Bithron"--^irobably,  like  Una, 
a  district  and  not  a  town.     It  is  also  the  earlier  oasM 
of  the  lake  Gennesareth  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  eor 
ruption  of  Cinnerethj  Lightfoot,  YTorXx,  i,  496),  from 
which  we  may  collect  that  the  town  lay  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  lake,  and  was  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  give  its  own  name  to  it  (Josh,  xii,  8 ;  xiii, 
27 ;  Num.  xxxiv,  11).    Jerome  says,  but  merely  on 
rumor  (^'i^runt,"  Onomast,  s.  v.  Chennereth),  that 
Tiberias  was  originally  called  Cinnereth ;  which  Be- 
land  disputes  {Pakut.  p.  161),  as  being  opposed  to  Matt 
iv,  13.  The  Jewish  Rabbins,  moreover,  identify  (Light- 
foot,  Wcrkt,  ii,  223)  Tiberias  with  the  Rakkath  <q.  v.) 
of  Josh,  xix,  85-88.    See  CHimrEBBTH.    M.  de  Sanky 
thinks  he  has  identified  the  vUlage  ot  Aht  Sitduky 
lying  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  d-Ghuweir,  on 
an  eminence  about  at  its  midlength,  at  the  entzanoe 
of  wady  Rubuduyeh,  with  the  site  of  Cinnereth  (Nat' 
rative,  ii,  859,  864).     See  Gennesabst. 

ClpptiB  (Lat.  a  jMwO,  a  small,  low  column  nsed  by 
the  ancient  Romans  as  a  mil&-post,  or  to  mark  divi- 
sions  of  land ;  also  a  tomb-stone  of  small  dimensians, 
containing  a  diminutive  orifice  or  place  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  being  thus  the  original  of  the  mod- 
em tomb-stone. 

Cir^ama,  a  place  whose  people  (Ik  Kipa/iac ;  Volg. 
Gramai),  together  with  those  of  Gabdes,  came  up  with 
Zorobabel  fh)m  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  20);  for  which 
the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  26 ;  Neh.  vii,  80)  have  Ramah 
(q.v.). 

Circle  (A^n,  chug),  any  part  of  a  carve,  an  arch. 
The  word  is  applied  (Job  xxii,  14,  where,  however,  it 
is  translated  "  circuit")  to  the  heavens,  which  the  an- 
dents  supposed  to  be  a  hollow  jphere.    They  imagfai^ 
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tiiat  the  tky  was  solid,  and  extended  like  an  arch  mer 
tihe  earth.  The  word  is  also  referred  to  the  earth  in 
Isa.  xl,  22,  and  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  ocean  in  Proy. 
viii,  27,  where  it  is  rendered  "compass;"  in  both 
^vrhich  passages  it  still  seems  to  mean  the  celestial 
wault,  as  spanning  these.  In  Wisd.  xiil,  2,  the  Greek 
term  kukKo^  is  so  rendered,  with  reference  to  the  path 
of  the  stars.    See  Cibcoit. 

Cironit  Ol&.!lpt?,  tehtphah^  signifies  the  act  of 
going  round,  as,  for  example,  the  apparent  diurnal 
xerolntion  of  the  sun  around  the  earth  (Psa.  zix,  6) ;  it 
is  alao  used  with  reference  to  the  completion  of  a  year 
in  the  original  of  2  Chron.  xxiv,  28;  Exod.  xxxiv, 22 
Cin  which  passages  it  is  rendered  "  end") ;  or  of  the 
term  of  pr^^ancy  in  1  Sam.  i,  20  ("when  .  .  .  was 
come  about").  The  Scriptures,  however,  afford  us 
Terj  little  information  as  to  the  astronomical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jews.  See  Astronomt.  In  Job  xxii, 
14,  the  Heb.  word  is  different.  See  Circlb.  In  1 
Sam.  Tii,  16,  and  Eccles.  i,  6,  also,  a  different  form  of 
expression  is  used  in  the  original  to  signify,  in  the  for- 
mer passage  (^^D,  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "  com- 
pass"))  A  regular  toi\r  of  inspection,  and  in  the  latter 
(3*^30)  the  periodkal  series  of  gyrations,  or,  rather, 
directions  of  the  winds,  which  in  the  East  are  quite 
regular  in  their  seasons.  In  Ecdus.  xxiv,  5,  the  orig- 
inal word  is  yvpoc,  the  roUUum  of  the  heavens ;  but  in 
2  Mace,  vi,  4,  it  is  simply  iript/3oXoc,  an  eiK^omirej  e. 
g.  of  the  Temple. 

CIRCUIT.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
single  church,  supplied  by  a  pastor,  is  called  a  tkOionf 
bat  when  one  or  more  appointments,  within  a  definite 
tenitoiy,  are  united  into  one  charge,  under  one  or 
more  ministers,  it  is  called  a  "  circuit."  The  English 
minutes  of  1746  give  "  the  first  intimation  of  definite 
circuits,  though  it  is  supposed  they  existed  before. 
All  England  was  mapped  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districts."  In  America  the  circuit  S3r8tem  was  uni- 
versal in  the  beginning  of  Methodism,  and  it  is  still 
widely  in  use  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  Western 
States. — Stevens,  History  of  Methoditn^  i,  818.  See 
Methodist  Episoopal  Chuboh. 

drcuincelliaxiB,  a  fanatical  sort  of  Donatists  in 
the  fourth  century,  of  uncertain  origin.  From  their 
wandering  habits,  they  were  called  Circwnc€Mione$ 
(from  cettce,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  around  which 
they  hovered,  ceUoM  circumieniet  rusticorwn).  They 
rambled  up  and  down,  plundering,  burning  houses,  and 
murdering  all  who  resisted  them,  professing  to  seek 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  They  called  themselves 
3ii&tes  Ckriati  Agonktid,  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  their  conduct  was  approved  by  the  Dona- 
tists, but  their  proceedings  brought  great  odium  on 
that  party. — ^Mosheim,  Ck,  ffist,  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v, 
and  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  History ^  per.  ii, 
div.  i,  §  84;  Gibbon,  Det^M  and  FaUj  ch.  xxi,  xxiii. 
See  Donatists. 

CironmolBlon  (M^^iQ,  mtUah';  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
technically  inpiroftri,  which  is  translated  by  the  Latin 
drcumcisiOf  L  e.  a  cuUmg  around%  a  custom  among 
many  Eastern  nations  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  pre- 
puce, as  a  religious  ceremony.  Th9  Jews,  through 
Abraham,  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah ;  Moses  es- 
tablished it  as  a  national  ordinance ;  and  Joshua  car- 
ried it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan  (see  generally  Michaelis,  Lawt  ofMot^  iv, 
80  6q.).  Males  only  were  subjected  to  the  operation, 
and  it  was  to  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
chOd's  Hfe ;  foreign  slaves  also  were  forced  to  submit 
to  it  on  entering  an  Israelite's  family.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  other  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  besides  the  Scriptures  might  easily  suppose 
that  the  rite  was  original  with  Abraham,  characteris- 
tic of  his  seed,  and  practised  among  those  nations  only 
who  had  learned  it  ^m  them.    This,  however,  ap- 


pears not  to  have  been  the  case  (Celsus,  ap.  Orig.  coi^ 
tra  Ctkun^  i,  17, 250 ;  Julian,  ap.  Cyril,  contra  JuUan, 
X,  854;  compare  Marsham,  Canon  Chron.  p.  78  sq.; 
Bauer,  Cfottetdienstl.  Verfa$t.  t,  87  sq. ;  Jahn,  I,  U,  277 
sq. ;  see  Borheck,  Itt  die  Besckneidung  ursprHngUch 
hebrditchf  [Duisb.  and  Lemgo,  1798]). 

I.  Pagan  drcumcition.—Faei  of  tXi,  the  Egypttam 
were  a  circumcised  people.  Yonck  (Obterv.  mitcelL 
c.  i,  p.  66),  followed  by  Wesseling  (ad  Herod,  ii,  87) 
and  by  numerous  able  writers,  alleged  that  this  was 
not  true  of  the  whole  nation,  but  of  the  priests  only ; 
that  at  least  the  priests  were  circumcised  is  beyond 
controversy.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
they  adopted  the  rite  from  the  despised  shepherds  of 
(xoshen;  and  we  are  immediately  forced  to  believe 
that  Egyptian  circumcision  had  an  independent  origin. 
A  great  preponderance  of  argument,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  prove  that  the  rite  was  universal  among 
the  old  Egyptians,  as  long  as  their  native  institu- 
tions flouridied,  although  there  is  no  question  that, 
under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  it  gradually  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  retained  chiefly  by  the  priests,  and  by 
those  who  desired  to  cultivate  ancient  wisdom  (see 
Origen,  ad  Jer.  iv,  19 ;  Esech,  xxxi,  18 ;  xxxii,  19 ; 
and  ad.  Bom.  ii,  18;  Jerome  ad  Gal.  iv,  p.  477 ;  H<ffa- 
polL  HierogL  JEg.  i,  14,  p.  18,  ed.  Paun ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i,  180).  Herodotus  distinctly  declares  that  the 
Egyptians  practised  circumcision ;  and  that  he  meant 
to  state  this  of  the  whole  nation  is  manifest,  not  only 
since  he  always  omits  to  add  any  restriction,  but  be- 
cause, immediately  following  his  first  statement  of  the 
&ct,  he  annexes  this  remark :  *'The/>rie«ts,  moreover, 
shave  their  whole  body  every  other  day,"  etc  (Herod, 
ii,  87).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  historian 
could  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  considering 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Egypt.  (Artapanus, 
however,  makes  a  distinction  between  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  circumcision,  ap.  Euseb.  Pr<Bp.  Ev.  iv,  27.) 
Further,  he  informs  us  that  the  Colchians  were  a  colo- 
ny fh>m  Egypt,  consisting  of  soldiers  fhmi  the  army 
of  Sesostris.  With  these  he  had  conversed  (ii,  104), 
and  he  positively  declares  that  they  practised  circum- 
cision. Tet  if  the  rite  had  been  confined  to  the  priest- 
ly caste  of  Egypt,  it  could  hardly  have  been  found 
among  the  Colchians  at  all.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  savage  Troglodytes  of  Africa,  every 
branch  of  whom  except  one  (the  Kolobi),  as  Diodorus 
informs  us  (iii,  81),  was  circumcised,  having  learned 
the  practice  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Troglodytes 
appear  to  have  been  widely  diffused  through  Libya, 
which  argues  a  corresponding  diffusion  of  the  rite; 
yet,  from  the  silence  of  Diodorus  concerning  the  other 
savagtf  nations  whom  he  recounts  as  African  Ethiopi- 
ans, we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  practised  by  them. 
The  direct  testimony  of  Diodorus  (i,  28),  Philo  (Opp. 
ii,  810),  and  Strabo  (xii,  824 ;  comp.  Agatharch.  ed. 
Hudson,  i,  46)  is  to  the  same  efiect  as  that  of  Herodo- 
tus respec^ting  Egypt;  yet  this  can  hardly  be  called 
confirmatory,  aince  in  their  day^  the  rite  was  no  longer 
universaL  Josephus  (conbra  Ap.  ii,  18)  speaks  of  it 
as  practised  by  the  priests  only;  he,  however,  re- 
proaches Apion  for  neiglecting  the  institutions  of  his 
country  in  remiuning  uncircnmdsed.  Crigen,  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to,  confirms  the  statement  of 
Josephus.  In  Kenrick's  Herodotus  (ii,  87),  the  French 
commissioners  who  examined  some  Egyptian  mum- 
mies are  quoted  as  establishing  from  them  the  fact  of 
Egyptian  circumcision.  Herodotus,  moreover,  tells 
us  (i^  104)  that  the  Ethiopians  were  also  circumcised ; 
and  he  was  hi  doubt  whether  they  had  learned  the 
rite  firom  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egjrptians  from  them. 
By  the  Ethiopians  we  must  understand  him  to  mean 
the  inhabitants  of  Merofi  or  Sennaar.  In  the  present 
day  the  Coptic  Church  continues  to  practise  it,  accord- 
ing to  C.  Niebuhr  (quoted  by  Michaelis) ;  the  Abys- 
sinian Christians  do  the  same  (Ludolf.  Hist.  Ethiop.  i, 
19,  and  Comment,  p.  268  sq.) ;  and  that  it  was  not  in- 
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trodnoed  aoMmg  the  Utter  irith  a  Jiidaical  Chriftbmity 
appears  from  their  performing  it  upon  both  eezee.  (It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  invent  a  new  name,  redsion, 
or  resection,  for  accuracy's  sake.)  Oldendorp  de- 
scribes the  rite  as  widely  spread  through  Western 
Africa — 16^  on  each  side  of  the  line — even  among 
natives  that  are  not  Mohammedan.  In  later  times  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  practised  by  the  Kafir 
nations  in  South  Africa,  more  properly  called  Kosa 
or  Amakosa,  whom  Pridiard  supposes  to  form  **a 
great  part  of  the  native  population  of  Africa  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator."  He  remarks  upon  this: 
**  It  is  scarcely  within  probability  that  they  borrowed 
the  custom  from  nations  who  profess  Islim,  or  we 
should  find  among  them  other  proofii  of  intercourse 
with  people  of  that  dass.  It  is  more  probable  that 
this  practice  is  a  relic  of  ancient  African  customs,  of 
which  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  well  known,  parto(dc  in 
the  remote  ages"  (Prkhard,  Ph^tical  Hi&L  if  M<m^  8d 
ed.  ii,  287).  Traces  of  the  custom  have  even  been  ob- 
served among  the  natives  of  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Ishmds  (Pickering,  Itace$  ofMm^  p.  168, 199,  200,  etc.). 
How  ftr  the  rite  was  extended  through  the  S3rro- 
Arabian  races  is  uncertain  (but  see  Strabo,  xvi,  776 ; 
Epiphan.  Hcer,  iz,  80 ;  Origen  ad  Gm,  i,  10).  In  the 
9th  section  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (which,  whether 
genuine  or  not,  is  very  old),  the  writer  comments  as 
follows:  ''But  yon  will  say  the  Jews  were  circum- 
cised for  a  sign.  And  so  are  all  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Arabians,  and  tha  idolatrous  priests ;  .  .  .  and  even 
the  Egyptians  themselves  are  circumcised."  This 
language  is  vague  and  popular;  yet  it  shows  how  no- 
torious was  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  custom  (see  Hug, 
in  the  Freib.  Zeitschrift,  iii,  218).  The  Philistines,  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  were,  however,  uncircumdsed ;  so 
also,  says  Herodotus  (ii,  104),  were  all  the  Phoenicians 
who  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  That  the  Ca- 
naanites,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  were  not  all  'circum- 
cised, is  plain  frt>m  the  afi^lr  of  Dinah  and  Shechem. 
The  stoiy  of  Zipporah  (Exod.  iv,  25),  who  did  not  cir- 
cumcise her  son  until  fear  came  over  her  that  Jehovah 
would  slay  her  husband  Moses,  proves  that  the  family 
of  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  had  no  fixed  rule  about  it,  al- 
though the  Midianites  are  generally  regarded  as  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Josephus  {AtU.  i,  12, 
2)  that  the  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  inhabiting  the  district 
of  Nabathfea,  were  circumcised  after  their  18th  year : 
this  must  be  connected  with  the  tradition,  which  no 
doubt  existed  among  them,  of  the  age  at  which  their 
forefather  Ishmael  underwent  the  rite  (Qen.  xvii,  25). 
St.  Jerome  also  (quoted  by  Michaelis)  informs  us  that, 
to  his  day,  *^  usque  hodie,^*  the  tribes  dwelling  round 
Judaea  and  Palestine  were  circumcised,  "  especially  all 
the  Saracens  who  dwell  in  the  desert"  Elsewhere  he 
says  that,  ''except  the  Egyptians,  Idumeans,  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  are  circumcised,  all  other  nations  in 
the  world  are  uncircumdsed."  A  negative  argument 
is  more  or  less  dangerous ;  yet  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  fiict  that  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua, 
and  of  Judges  never  bestow  the  epithet  undrcumcited 
as  a  reproach  on  any  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
any  more  than  on  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites,  the 
Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  or  other  inland  tribes  with 
whom  they  came  into  conflict.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  the  Philistines  become  prominent  in  the  nar- 
rative, after  the  birth  of  Samson,  this  epithet  is  of 
rather  common  occurrence.  The  foct  also  of  bringing 
back  as  a  trophy  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies  never 
occurs  except  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xviil). 
We  may  perhaps  infer,  at  least  until  other  proof  or 
disproof  is  attained,  that  while  the  Philistines,  like  the 
Sidonians  and  the  other  maritime  Syrian  nations  known 
to  the  Greeks,  were  wholly  strangers  to  the  practice, 
3ret  among  the  Canaanites,  and  all  the  more  inland 
"^s,  it  was  at  least  so  £ur  common  that  no  general 


deibription  could  be  given  them  ftcm  tlie 
It  appears  from  Josephus  {Afd.  xiii,  9)  that  wImbH^ 
canus  subdued  the  Idumseans,  he  forced  ttMm  to  fat 
circumcised  on  pain  of  expatriation.  This  shows  Ihst 
they  had  at  least  disused  the  rite.  Bat  that  is  bsI 
wonderAil,  if  it  was  only  a  custom,  and  not  a  nnfiriMl 
religious  ordinance;  for,  as  Michaelis  obMrDsa,  tk 
disuse  of  it  may  have  dated  from  the  edict  of  Ajiie- 
chus  Epiphanes,  of  which  it  is  said  (1  Mace  i,  41,  42). 
"  The  king  Antlochns  wrote  to  all  his  kington  that 
all  should  be  one  people ;  and  that  all  should  keep  the 
ordinances  of  his  country ;  and  all  the  nations  aoqn- 
esced  according  to  the  word  of  the  king."  The  rath? 
obscure  notices  which  are  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Ese- 
kiel  of  the  circumcision  of  the  nations  who  were  in  iuk- 
mediate  contact  with  Israel  admit  of  a  natural  into- 
pretation  in  conformity  with  what  has  been  already 
adduced  (Jer.  ix,  25;  Ezek.  xxxi,  18;  also  xxxii,  19, 
etpcusm).  The  difficulty  turns  on  the  new  mortd  «f 
made  of  the  term*  "  uncircumdsed,''  to  mean  amply 
impure.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  is  thus  translated 
by  Ewald :  "  Behold,  the  days  come  that  I  visit  aD 
the  uncircumdsed  circumcised  ones;  Egypt  and  Ju- 
dah,  Edom,  and  the  children  oi  Ammon  and  Moab; 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  that  are  shaves 
on  the  temples :  for  all  the  heathen  are  undrenmcbed, 
and  so  is  all  the  house  of  Israel  micirciunciaed  in 
heart"  The  shaving  of  the  temples  appears  to  be  s 
religious  custom  of  the  'same  kind :  Herodotos  (Hi,  8) 
ascribes  it  to  the  Arabs  generally,  and  Joaephos  rather 
strangely  regards  the  epithet  rpoxoKovpiStCi  in  the  sb- 
dent  Greek  poet  Choerilus  (e.  Ap,  i,  22),  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  countrymen.  Knowing  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised,  it  no  longer  remains  doabtfrd 
how  the  reprocuh  t^Egt/pi  (Josh,  v,  9)  should  be  inta- 
preted. 

How  for  the  rite  of  drenmdsi<m  spraad  over  the 
south-west  of  Arabia  no  definite  record  subsists.  The 
silence  of  the  Koran  confirms  the  statement  of  Abulicds 
(Hittor.  AfUe-Idatnicaj  p.  180,  ed.  Fleischer,  1881)  thst 
the  custom  is  older  than  Mohammed,  who,  it  would 
appear,  in  no  respect  regarded  it  as  a  religions  rite. 
Nevertheless  it  has  extended  itself  with  the  Mohsis- 
medan  foith,  as  thou^  it  were  a  positive  ardinanoe. 
Pococke  (Specimen  Hist,  Arab,  p.  809)  dtes  a  traditioB, 
which  ascribes  to  Mohammed  the  words,  "  Circum- 
cision is  an  ordinance  for  men,  and  honourable  in  wom- 
en." This  extension  of  the  rite  to  the  other  sex 
might,  in  itself,  satisfy  us  that  it  did  not  come  to  those 
nations  from  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Abyssinian  circumdsion  has  the  same  pecu- 
liarity ;  so  that  it  is  every  way  probable  that  Southmt 
Arabia  had  the  rite  from  the  same  source  or  influence 
as  Ethiopia.  In  fSut,  the  very  dosest  relations  are 
known  to  have  subsisted  between  the  nations  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Eed  Sea.  Another  passage  of 
Abulfeda  (Afmcdes  Muslemicij  i,  92)  gives  spedfic  m- 
formation  on  this  subject.  In  the  battle  of  Ohod,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  "  Hamza,  the  unde  of 
the  Prophet,  committed  great  slaughter.  When  Sabbs' 
ben-Abd-ul-Usz&,  whose  mother  was  a  drcumciser  in 
Mecca,  passed  by  him,  Hamza  called  out,  Come  oo, 
you  son  of  a  she -drcumciser  [resectrieis  flgmpAo- 
rum2  V*  The  form  of  the  word  proves  that  this  was 
strictly  the  trade  of  the  old  woman,  and  that  the  cus- 
tom, as  applied  to  fomales,  was  no  iimovation  of  those 
days.  Niebuhr  had  ocular  demonstration  of  female 
circumcision  in  Arabia  (Travels^  ii,  251). 

Pococke  quotes  the  ecclesiastioU  historian  Fbilos- 
torgius  for  the  foct  that  the  Himyarite  Arabs  circnm- 
cise  their  children  on  the  eighth  dag.  He  adds  a  pss- 
sage  from  Al  Gasz&U,  in  which  the  writer  ssys  thst 
the  Arabs  differ  fhnn  the  Jews  as  to  the  time ;  for  tii^y 
postpone  it  until  the  child  has  teeth,  which  he  thinks 
safer.  Finally,  he  dtes  Ibn  Athir,  who^  writing  of  the 
times  antecedent  to  Mohammed,  says  that  the  Arabs 
were  accustomed  to  circumcise  between  the  tenth  and 
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Alieenth  yens.  The  origiii  of  the  ciistom  amongst 
this  large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it*  is  to 
be  Ibnnd  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  drcnmoision  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  XTii,  25).  Josephns  relates  that  the 
jT^iiiUna  cironmcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  becanse 
Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  drcomcised 
ai  that  age  ^Aitt.  1, 12, 8;  see  Lane's  Mod,  Eg,  ch.  ii). 
Though  Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the 
Koran,  he  was  circumcised  himseli;  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country;  and  circumcision  is  now  as 
common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  tlie 
Jews. 

The  statement  of  FhHostorgius  may  receive  light 
ftom  the  Arab  historians,  who  relate  (Jost,  Getehu^ 
der  ItraeBtmj  v,  286  sq.)  that  about  a  centuiy  before 
the  Christian  era,  several  Jewish  sovereigns  reigned 
in  the  region  called  Sheba  by  the  Jews,  and  Yemen  by 
the  modems,  where  the  Himyarites  (or  Homerita) 
dwelt.  The  few  fiicts  preserved  show  that  they  were 
not  close  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  sus- 
picion might  arise  that  they  were  called  Jews  chiefly 
ftom  their  having  received  Jewish  circumcision.  We 
have,  however,  a  collateral  evidence  of  much  impor- 
tance, to  prove  that  the  influence  acting  on  them  had 
really  come  from  Judsa;  namely,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  Abyssinia  a  nation  called  the  Falasha  still  ex- 
ists, which  has  veiy  thoroughly  adopted  the  Jewish 
religion,  insomuch  as  to  have  invented  legends  that 
allege  their  descent  from  the  Hebrews.  They  possess 
the  Old  Testament  in  tlie  Ghees  language  and  charac- 
ter, but  their  own  language  is  said  to  be  quite  alien 
fhnn  the  Hebrew ;  fiicts  which  prove  that  they  were 
really  protehfiA  hy  the  Jews  at  some  early  period. 
See  Abtssinia.  At  that  same  time,  it  is  credible,  the 
Hebrew  feith  met  with  similar  success  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Bed  Qea.  Jost  believes  that,  during  the 
war  of  Uie  Maccabees,  great  numbers  of  Jews  migrated 
into  Arabia;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  later  times  they 
were  very  numerous  in  Yemen,  and  their  influence 
great,  Wherever  they  were  settled  proeUytes  must 
have  been  made ;  and  great  seal  was  doubtlMS  used  to 
induce  them  to  drcumctse  their  childem  duly  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  rite.  We  can  then  quite  understand 
PhUostorghis's  fkct,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that 
he  spoke  loosely  of  *'  the  Himyarites"  dobig  that  which 
was  done  by  a  great  many  it  them.  An  interesting 
story  is  told  by  Josephus — the  date  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Glanidius  (Ant,  hil,  2)— how  Izates,  the 
yoong  king  of  Adiabene,  and  his  mother  Helena,  were 
converted  by  Jewish  teachers  to  a  belief  in  the  one  true 
God,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews :  and  how,  when  Izates 
was  desirous  of  being  circumcised,  and  his  mother 
dreaded  that  it  would  alienate  his  subjects,  his  Jewish 
instmctor  Ananias  warmly  seconded  her  views,  with  a 
heart  like  that  of  Paul;  telUng  hfan  that  if  he  was  re- 
solved to  imitate  Jewish  institutions,  he  could,  without 
being  circumcised,  adore  the  true  divinity;  and  that 
this  was  fax  more  important  than  circumcision.  At 
the  time  he  satisfied. the  young  monarch;  but  after- 
wards, another  Jew,  named  Eleazar,  csme  fttmi  Gali- 
lee, and  inveighed  so  strongly  on  the  impiety  ^  his 
disobedience,  that,  without  more  delay,  Izates  submit- 
ted to  the  rite.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  controversy  of 
this  sort,  the  more  narrow-minded  teacher  had  the  ad- 
vantage; and,  in  consequence,  it  appears  that  "pros- 
eljTtes  of  ri^teousness*'  were  always  circumcised  (Ju^ 
dith  xiv,  10,  and  Tadt.  Hi^  v,  6).  The  fiieOity  with 
which  whole  nations  have  adopted  the  practice  fixmi 
the  Mohammedans  proves  that  it  is  not  so  serious  an 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  a  religton  as  some  have  thought 
it  (see  the  Pemty  Cffdopoediay  s.  v.). 

IL  Jmoith  dratmcmom,—!.  flufory.— When  God 
announced  to  Abraham  that  he  would  establish  his 
covenant  with  him,  he  said  to  him,  **  This  is  my  cove- 
nant, which  ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee :  Eveiy  man-child  among  you  shall 
be  drcnmdsed.    And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of 


your  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant 
betwixt  me  and  you'*  (Gen.  xvii,  10, 11).  It  was  also 
ordained  that  this  should  be  extended  to  servants  be- 
longing to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  as  well  as  .to  their 
own  cUldem ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  children  it  was 
to  be  done  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  This  was 
appointed  as  an  ordinance  <i  perpetual  obligation  in 
the  Abrahamic  fiunily,  and  the  neglect  of  it  entailed 
the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the  people  (12-14). 
In  compliance  with  this,  Abraham,  though  then  nine- 
ty-nine years  of  age,  was  himself  circumdsed  and  all 
his  household,  including  IshmaeL  On  the  birth  of  his 
son  Isaac,  tlie  rite  was  attended  to  with  regard  to  him 
(Cren.  xxi,  4) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  observed  by 
his  posterity,  and  distinctively  to  characterize  them 
from  the  people  amidst  whom  they  dwelt  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  14, 15).  The  usage  thus  introduced  by  Abra- 
ham was  formally  enacted  as  a  legal  institute  by  Moses 
(Lev.  xii,  8;  comp.  John  vii,  28).  Slaves,  whether 
home-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gren.  xvii, 
12, 18) ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  circum- 
cised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
passover  (Exod.  xii,  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
(Judg.  xiv,  10.  See  also  Esth.  viii,  17,  whercT  for  Heb. 
D'»'1h^Hp, "  became  Jews,"  the  Sept.  has  trepurifiovro 
Koi  'lovidii^ov).  In  short,  it  was  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served in  relation  to  all  who  became  proselytes  ftom 
heathenism  to  Judaism  (comp.  Judith  xiv,  10;  Mai- 
monides,  lisurt  Biah,  c  18,  cited  by  Lightfoot,  J7ar- 
numia  Evatiff,  sec  12).  The  penalty  of  death  for  a 
neglect  of  this  ordinance  appears  in  the  case  of  Moses 
to  have  actually  been  demanded  of  the  fother,  when 
the  Lord  **  sought  to  kill  him"  because  his  son  was 
undrcumdsed  (Exod.  iv,  24-26).  During  the  passage 
through  the  wilderness  the  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
so  that  of  those  who  entered  Canaan  none  had  been 
circumcised.  As  this  was  iktal  to  their  title  under  the 
covenant  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  Joshua,  in 
obedience  to  God's  command,  caused  all  the  males  to 
be  circumcised  (Josh,  v,  2-9).  The  most  satisfoctory 
explanation  of  this  neglect  appears  to  be,  that  the  na> 
tion,  whUe  bearing  the  punishment  of  disobedience  in 
its  forty  years'  wandering,  was  regarded  as  under  a 
temporary  rejection  by  God,  and  was  therefore  prohib- 
ited ftt>m  using  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  This  agrees 
with  the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  follows  in  the  passage  in 
Joshua  (verse  6),  and  with  the  words  (verse  9),  *^This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  ftt)m 
off  you."  The  **  reproach  of  Egypt"  was  the  threat- 
ened taunt  of  their  former  masters  that  Qod  had 
brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Exod. 
xxxii,  12;  Num.  xiv,  18-16;  Deut.  ix,  28),  which,  so 
long  as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and  wanderers 
in  the  desert  for  theh*  sin,  was  in  danger  of  ftllmg 
upon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given 
and  discussed  in  Keil's  CommetUaiy  an  Joshua,  p.  129.) 
From  this  time  forward  it  became  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion to  observe  this  ordinance;  on  aJl  those  people 
who  did  not  observe  it  they  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt, not  to  say  abhorrence  (Judg.  xiv,  8 ;  xv,  18 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv,  6;  xvH,  26;  2  Sam.  i,  20;  Isa.  lii,  1; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  18 ;  Ephes.  ii,  11,  etc.) ;  and  so  much  did 
it  becomes  rite  distinctive  of  them,  that  their  oppress- 
ors sought  to  prevent  their  observing  it-an  attempt 
to  which  they  refused  to  submit,  though  threatened 
with  the  last  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience  (1  Mace. 
1,48,60,60-62).  The  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
the  signal  for  the  abolition  of  this  rite  in  the  Church 
of  God ;  as  the  old  covenant  had  waxed  feeble  and  was 
pacing  away,  that  which  was  the  token  of  it  also 
ceased  to  be  binding;  the  rule  was  proclaimed  that 
"in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  avaUeth  any- 
thing nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature"  (Gal. 
vi,  15;  CoL  iii,  11),  though  among  the  Jewish  Chris* 
tians  were  still  found  many  who  dung  tenaciously  to 
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their  ancient  distinctive  rite,  and  would  have  imposed 
it  even  on  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianitj  (Acts 
XV,  1 ;  Gal.  vi,  12,  etc).  Our  Lord  himself  was  dr- 
cnmcised,  because  it  became  him  who  was  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  to  ftilfil  all  right- 
eousness, and  because  he  was  *'  a  minister  of  the  cir- 
cumcision for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  prom- 
ises made  unto  the  fathers"  (Rom.  xv,  8) ;  and  Paul 
caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised  to  avoid  o£fence  to 
the  Jews,  his  mother  being  a  Jewess ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Cliristianity  was  averse  from  such  institutions  (Acts 
XV,  1-11 ;  GaL  ii,  8,  etc.)— for  the  outward  carnal  cir- 
cumcision it  sought  to  substitute  tliat  of  the  heart 
(Rom.  ii,  28,  29),  **the  circumcision  not  made  with 
hands  in  putting  off  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  even  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ"  (CoL  ii,  11). 

Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  rule  that  circumcision 
should  take  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  was 
rigidly  followed  (Luke  i,  69 ;  «,  21 ;  PhU.  iU,  5),  save 
in  such  very  exceptional  cases  as  those  mentioned 
Exod.  iv,  25 ;  Josh,  v,  5.  Even  their  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath  did  not  prevent  the  Jews  fh>m  observing 
it  on  that  day  (John  vii,  22,  28);  according  to  the 
Rabbins 'cbrcumdsion  **pellit  Sabbatum"  (Lightfbot, 
Ear,  Heb,  m  Joan  vii,  22).  The  operation  might  be 
performed  by  any  Israelite,  but  usually  it  was  per- 
formed by  tiie  fiither  of  the  child;  in  special  cases 
women  might  perform  it  (Exod.  iv,  25).  The  instru- 
ment used  in  the  earlier  times  was  a  sharp  stone  or  a 
knife  of  flint  (Exod.  iv,  25 ;  Josh,  v,  2,  8 ;  comp.  the 
\L9oQ  AldiowixdQ,  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  preparing 
bodies  for  embalming,  Herod,  ii,  86).  See  Knifb. 
The  operation  was  a  painful  one,  at  least  to  grown 
persons  (Gen.  xxxiv,  25;  Josh,  v,  8),  and  requires 
about  three  days  for  the  inflammation  to  subside  (Ax- 
vieux,  iii,  146).  It  was  usual  to  connect  the  naming 
of  the  child  with  the  circumcision  (Gren.  xxi,  8,  4 ; 
Luke  i,  59 ;  ii,  21),  a  practice  which  probably  had  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution of  the  rite  that  God  gave  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  race  his  name  of  Abraham  (Gren.  xvii,  5).  See 
Name. 

2.  ObKteraHon  hy  apottaie  Jew*, — Some  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assim- 
ilate themselves  to  the  heathen  around  them,  built  a 
gymnasium  (yvfivdmov)  at  Jerusalem,  and,  that  they 
might  not  be  known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared 
naked  in  the  games,  "made  themselves  uncircum- 
dsed"  (1  Mace,  i,  15,  iiroifjtrav  iavToiQ  SucpofSvariag  y 
Yulg./ecenmtsibipneputia;  Joseph.  AtU.  xii,  5, 1,  n)v 
Twv  aiSoiiov  iriptTOfii'lv  hrucaXifTmiv),  Sometimes 
this  was  done  by  a  surgical  operation,  such  as  Celsus 
describes  (i>e  Medic,  vii,  25 ;  comp.  Galen,  Metk.  Med. 
xiv,  16 ;  Paul  iEgin.  vi,  58 ;  Epiphanius,  De  pond,  et 
meru.  p.  588,  ed.  Basil.  1544),  sometimes  by  other  means 
(Dioscor.  iv,  157).  The  term  for  this  was  iirt<T7ra<T9ai 
(Talm.  '^^'^^  'n^'?)'  ^*  ®'  ^^^^  ^^^'^  agcdny  sc.  the 
prepuce  (4  Mace,  vii ;  see  Bartholin.  Moi^.  bibL  xxvi). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice  from  an  ex- 
cessive anti-Judaistic  tendency,  the  apostle  Paul  cau- 
tions the  Corintliians  in  the  words,  '^  Was  any  one 
called  being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncir- 
cumcised*'  (jitj  i7n<rjra<r9(a,  1  Cor.  vii,  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Judeeit  prcBpttUum  attrahenti- 
but  (Lips.  1699) ;  also  in  Schdttgen's  Her.  Hebr.  ii ;  and 
in  Hasaei  et  Ikenii  Nov.  Thes,  ii,  798  sq. ;  and  in  Ugo- 
lini  TTieaaur.  xxli ;  Engel,  Zh  JudcBorwn  praep,  aUrah. 
(Lips.  1699);  Lossius,  De  epitpasmo  Judadco  (Jen. 
1665) ;  also  in  Schlngeri  Dits.  rar.  (Helmst.  1743,  ii, 
89  sq.) ;  Wedell,  ExerdU.  med.  pkilol.  I,  v,  1  sq. ;  Lu- 
dolf,  Comm.  m  Hist,  jEOi.  p.  270 ;  Labkert  in  the  Stud. 
u,  Krit.  1885,  Ui,  657;  comp.  Fabridi  Bibliogr,  Anfiq, 
p.  546  sq.     See  Foreskin. 

8.  FigttraHve  Use  of  the  Term. — ^The  moral  meaning 

of  the  word  **  uncircumcised"  was  a  natural  result  of 

having  been  made  legally  essential  to  Hebrew 


faith.  *^  Uneircumcised  in  heart  and  ears" 
aphor  to  which  a  prophet  would  be  carried,  ma  i 
sarily  aa  a  Christian  teacher  to  such  phrases  as  '^ss- 
baptized  in  soul,"  or  *' washed  by  regeneration."  It 
was  a  well  known  and  readily  understood  sg^miboi  wf 
pi*»%.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  8.  V. 

4.  Modem  Usages. — The  ceremony  of  drciimchMmf 
as  practiced  by  the  Jews  in  our  own  times,  is  thus:  If 
the  eighth  day  happens  to  be  on  the  Sabbath,  the  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  on  that  day,  notwitfastuidiBg 
its  sanctity.  When  a  male  child  is  bom,  the  godfa- 
ther is  chosen  from  amongst  his  relations  or  near 
friends ;  and  if  the  party  is  not  in  drcumstsnees  to 
bear  tlie  expenses,  which  are  considerable  (jkx  sfler 
the  ceremony  is  performed  a  break£ut  Is  ffforidi^ 
even  amongst  the  poor,  in  a  luxurious  manner),  it  is 
usual  for  the  poor  to  get  one  amongst  &e  richer,  vho 
accepts  the  office,  and  becomes  a  godikther.  There 
are  also  societies  formed  amongst  them  for  the  parpoee 
of  defraying  the  expenses,  and  every  Jew  receives  the 
benefit  if  his  child  is  bom  in  wedlock.  The  cerentooy 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner,  in  general. 

The  circumdsOT  being  provided  with  a  very  sharp 
instrament,  called  the  circumcising  knife  (see  Qnandt, 
De  cuUris  drcumcisoriis  Judaeorwmy  Begiom.  1718), 
plasters,  cummin-seed  to  dress  the  wound,  proper 
bandages,  etc.,  the  child  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
synagogue  by  the  godmother,  when  the  godfather  re- 
ceives it  from  her  and  carries  it  into  the  STnagogne, 
where  a  large  chair  with  two  seats  is  placed  ;  the  one 
is  for  the  godfisither  to  sit  upon,  the  other  is  called  the 
seat  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  who  is  called  the  angel  or 
messenger  of  the  covenant  As  soon  as  the  godfioher 
enters  with  the  child,  the  congregation  say,  *'  Blessed 
is  he  that  oometh  to  be  drcumciseid,  and  enter  into  the 
covenant  on  the  eighth  day."  The  godfiither  being 
seated,  and  the  child  placed  on  a  cushion  in  his  lap, 
the  circumcisor  performs  the  operation,  and,  KolHmg 
the  child  in  his  arms,  takes  a  glass  of  wine  into  his 
right  hand,'  and  says  as  foUows:  "Blessed  be  those, 
0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  Creator  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God! 
who  hath  sanctified  his  beloved  from  the  womb,  and 
ordained  an  ordinance  for  his  kindred,  and  sealed  hb 
descendants  with  the  mark  of  his  holy  covenant; 
therefore  for  the  merits  of  this,  O  living  God  I  oar 
rock  and  inheritance,  command  the  deUverance  of  the 
beloved  of  our  kindred  from  the  pit,  for  the  sake  of  tiie 
covenant  which  he  hath  put  in  our  flesh.  Blessed  ait 
thou,  O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  the  Covenant !  Oar  God, 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers !  preserve  this  child  to  his 
father  and  mother,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in 
Israel,  A,  the  son  of  B.  Let  the  father  rejoice  in  those 
that  go  forth  from  his  loins,  and  let  his  mother  be  ^ad 
in  the  fruit  of  her  womb ;  as  it  is  written,  *  Thy  &tfaer 
and  mother  shall  rejoice,  and  they  that  b^al  thee 
shaUbeghid.'" 

The  father  of  the  child  says  the  following  grace: 
**  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse! who  hath  sanctified  us  with  his  comrnandmenta, 
and  commanded  us  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  our 
father  Abraham.'*  The  congregation  answer,  '*  As  he 
hath  entered  into  the  law,  the  canopy,  and  the  good 
and  virtuous  deeds.'*  (See  Buxtorf,  Synoffoga  Jwdai- 
CO,  ch.  ii.) 

IIL  Design  of  the  InsiUuUon. — ^Herodotus  long  ago 
declared  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  for 
cleanliness  (icaOapiorriroc  fivtKa);  and  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ideas  of  the  Turks  concerning 
personal  defilement  will  make  it  easy  to  believe  tiiat 
an  idea  of  cleanliness  continued  the  practice  among 
nations  which  had  once  become  habituated  to  it.  In 
the  ancient  Egyptians  this  Turkish  spirit  was  carried 
to  a  great  height ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  in  hot  di- 
mates  detailed  precepts  of  cleanliness  form  a  very  lai^ 
part  of  primitive  religion.  But  we  can  hardly  rest  hi 
this  as  a  sufiident  account  of  the  origin  of  the  rite  (see 
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Dealing,  ObmrvatL  ii,  38  sq.  [also  in  Ugolini  Theaaar. 
Kxii] ;  Boddei  Hist,  EccL  V,  1, 1 176  sq. ;  Meyer,  De 
tempp,  et/etL  Hebr,  ii,  7,  p.  612  [Ugolini  Tketaur,  i]; 
Grappii  DtMs,  an  circumcUh  ab  j£ff.  /uerit  deriocUa 
[Jen.  1722] ;  Witsii  .tEeg.  iii,  6,  p.  283  sq. ;  Bynans, 
De  dratmets.  Ckritd  [Amst.  1689],  p.  27 sq..;  Oarpzov, 
Afpar.  p.  602  sq. ;  Sturz,  Circumcisio  a  barbaris  gen- 
tUma  tramaUxta  [Ger.  1790]).     It  is  more  important  to 
state  Uiat  an  adequate  physical  reason  for  performing 
the  operation  on  females  of  several  African  races  has 
been  ftilly  sabstantiated.    The  carious  reader  will  find 
in  lAurence's  Leeturts  (chap,  v)  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Mr.  Barrow  and  Dr.  Somerville  on  this  point,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  efforts  of  the  Romish  missionaries  to 
forbid  the  practice  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  unexpected 
consequences  which  thwarted  them.    No  positive  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  obtained  that  the  operation  is 
eqoaDy  expedient  for  the  males  in  any  of  the  same 
races;  yet  the  analogy  of  the  two  cases  forces  us  to 
believe  that  in  both  the  custom  has  a  physical  or  med- 
ical ground,  especially  when  it  is  remarlsed  to  predom- 
inate so  much  in  AiHca,  where  alone  (as  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears) such  physical  peculiarities  of  structure  exist. 
It  was  practised,  moreover,  by  the  nudes  of  AfHcan 
tribes  so  savage,  and  so  little  addicted  to  religious  cere- 
monialism, that  a  broader  ground  must  be  sought  for 
it  than  simple  cleanliness.     We  have  already  named 
the  Troglodytes.     Strabo  mentions  two  other  tribes 
of  Africa,  whom  he  calls  Kreophagi  and  Eolobi  (xvi, 
4,  p.  387-390,  392,  ed.  Tauch.),  who  practised  on  them- 
selves a  yet  more  shocking  mutilation  (jcoXo/3ot  toq 
fiaXdvovo),  ascribed  to  the  Kolobi  by  Diodorus  also. 
The  fact,  also,  that  most  of  these  nations  performed 
whatever  operation  it  was,  not  on  infants,  but  on  those 
who  were  advancing  towards  marriageable  age,  con- 
spires to  indicate  that  some  physical  inconvenience 
^^oally  showed  itself  (as  witli  the  Bushmen  fe- 
males), of  which  they  desired  to  get  rid.     Jost  looks 
upon  mfaiU  circumcisbn  as  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Judaism ;  and  this  may  be  nearly  correct,  though 
we  have  seen  that,  according  to  Abulfeda,  some  Arabs 
delayed  it  only  till  after  teething.     In  &ct,  Diodorus 
(Hi,  31X  when  speaking  of  that  branch  of  the  Troglo- 
dyte nations  which  was  called  Kolobi,  declares  that 
tbey  were  subjected  to  the  operation  in  in&ncy  (^jc 
vtjTriov).    Their  unnatural  and  cruel  custom  is  possi- 
bly to  be  referred  to  superstition.    Some,  indeed,  have 
looked  on  circumcision  itself  as  a  softened  form  of  the 
barliarons  rite  by  which  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybele, 
were  qualified  for  their  ofiice.     The  Kolobite  custom 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  carrying  out  of  that  bar- 
barity to  the  extremest  point  possible,  short  of  exter- 
minating the  population  of  a  tribe.     Traditionary  or 
nperstttioufl  reasons  certainly  can  alone  explain  the 
presence  of  the  custom  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
(Michaelia,  OrimU.  Biblioth.  xiv,  60  sq.),  and  aboriginal 
Americans  (Gumilla,  Histoire  de  VOroque^  Avign.  1708, 
i,  183  sq.),  for  physiological  considerations,  seem  to  £ul 
(see  Burdach,  Phydol,  iii,  386).    If  an  independent  and 
human  origin  has  been  discovered  for  Egyptian  circum- 
askm,  the  thought  of  necessity  arises  that  the  Israelites 
mast  have  had  it  from  the  same  sources  as  the  nations 
anmnd  them,  and  it  has  been  discussed  (Speneer,  De 
Ug.  Heb.  I,  iv,  4,  p.  70  sq.)  whether  they  even  borrowed 
it  from  the  Egyptians.     (Movers  thinks  [Phdnic.  i, 
3^]  that  the  latter  borrowed  it  from  the  Phoenicians, 
Ksting  on  the  myth  of  Saturn,  in   Sanchoniatho, 
fragm,  p.  36.)    The  idea  has  naturally  given  much 
ofleuce ;  but,  in  truth,  the  question  involves  no  pecnl- 
isT  difficulty ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  another  &r  wider  in- 
qoiiy.   It  i  notorious  that  many  other  ancient  nations 
i>sd  various  ceremonies  and  institutions  in  common 
vith  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Hebrew  law  is  by  no 
ineaas  in  all  points  original.     That  sacrifice  pre-exist- 
ed is  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  Bible  history,     llie  same, 
however,  is  tme  of  temples,  tabernacles,  priests,  ever- 
burning fire,  oracles,  etc.    The  fiict  has  been  often  de- 


noted by  saying  that  the  Jewish  institutions  aro  a  se- 
lection, revision,  and  re-enactment  of  an  older  patri- 
archal religion.  Other  treatises  on  the  Gentile  origin 
of  circumcision  are  by  Hofrnann  (Altorf,  1771),  Bus 
(Jen.  1707),  Zeibich  (Ger.  1770),  Anton  (Lips.  1682). 

Circumcision,  then,  as  practised  by  the  Gentiles, 
was  simply  an  expedient  to  promote  health,  facilita^ 
ting  cleanliness,  and  preventing  certain  painful  afflic- 
tions, such  as  that  of  the  gonorrkaa  $puria  (from  phy^ 
monsy  or  stricture),  and  especially  the  dvOpa^,  or 
"carbuncle,"  to  which,  in  hot  climates,  men  are  sub- 
ject (Josephus,  cont,  Apion,  ii,  13 ;  Niebuhr,  De  VAra- 
hvty  ch.  xix),  or  an  unusual  prolongation  of  the  part  in 
question  (Thevenot,  i,  68 ;  Haquet,  in  Yoigt's  Mogaoi, 
furPhy$,  vi,  443 ;  but  see  Danz,  in  Baldinger's  Magaz, 
/Ur  Aerzte,  xiv,  416  sq.).  In  so  far  as  it  served  this 
end,  the  Irsaelites  had,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  it;  but 
that  this  formed  the  reason  and  design  of  its  appoint- 
ment by  God,  though  asserted  by  some  men  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  seems  utterly  untenable ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  this  opinion  is  without  the  slightest  support 
frrom  Scripture;  often  as  the  subject  is  referred  to 
there,  we  find  no  hint  as  to  this  being  the  purpose  of 
the  observance;  2dly,  This  hypothesis  is  quite  op- 
posed to  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  rite  among  the  Israelites ;  Sdly,  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  mere  prophylactic  usage  should  by 
God  be  elevated  to  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  ordi- 
nance ;  4thly,  Whatever  advantages  in  a  hygienic  re- 
spect might  accrue'frt>m  the  practice,  these  were  con- 
fined to  individuals ;  circumcision  is  not  necessary  for 
health  to  men  generally  in  hot  climates  (Niebuhr,  loc. 
cit.) ;  and  therefore  to  oblige  the  whole  male  commu- 
nity to  undergo  this  process  in  infancy  for  purposes  of 
health  would  have  been  to  act  as  unwise  a  part  as  if  it 
had  been  enjoined  that  every  one  should  lose  a  limb, 
because  it  was  possible  that  some  one  might  contract 
severe  disease  in  that  limb  if  allowed  to  remain ;  and, 
6thly,  If  circumcision  was  a  mere  hygienic  precau- 
tion, why  should  it  have  been  abolished  by  Christian- 
ity? why  should  the  apostles  have  held  it  to  be  so 
hostile  to  Christianity  ?  and  why  should  the  difficulty 
of  becoming  a  Christian  have  been  increased  by  the 
prohibition  to  those  who  embraced  Christianity  of  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  chUdren's  health  ?  See 
Philo,  De  Circtmcis,  in  0pp.  ii,  210  sq. ;  Ackermann, 
m  Welse's  MatenaKenfar  GoUeagdartheU  (Gera,  1784), 
i,  60  sq. ;  Schulz,  Exercitatt.  i,  ii;  Michaelis,  OrietU, 
BiN.  xxii,  8  sq. ;  Rust,  Bandb.  d,  Ckirurgie,  v,  30; 
Hoffmann,  De  cctiua  fascunditcUis  gentis  circumcisa 
(Lips.  1739);  Wolfsheimer,  De  causis  fctcunditatis  He- 
brteor,  (Hal.  1742) ;  Vogel,  Dtibia  de  usu  ctrcumcisioms 
medico  (Gott.  1763);  Meiners,  De  circumcie.  origine  et 
ccauis  (in  the  CommefU.  Soc.  Gott,  xiv,  207  sq. ;  and  his 
Krit,  Getch,  d.  Belig,  ii,  473  sq.).  On  the  supposed 
tendency  of  the  custom  to  prevent  excessive  venery 
(Michadis  in  Bertholdt's  Jotim,  iv,  366),  especially 
onanism  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  col.  112  sq.),  see  Schnei- 
der in  Henke's  Zeitschrift  f.  StacUtanneUcY,  iv,  228. 
For  other  reasons,  see  Photius,  ^.  206. 

When  first  appointed  by  God,  cireumcision  was  ex- 
pressly set  forth  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  made  with  Abraham ;  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
Abraham  received  '^the  sign  of  circumcision  as  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  that  faith  which  he  had,  being 
yet  uncircumcised**  (Rom.  iv,  11);  so  that  to  Abra- 
ham it  was  not  only  a  sign  or  token  of  Qod's  covenant, 
but  also  an  obsignation  or  certificate  that  he  was  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  before  he  was  circumcised.  As  a 
Mosaic  institution,  it  was  also  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Israel,  which  is  hence 'called 
the  "  covenant  of  circumcision"  (Acts  vii,  8).  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  became  the  medium  of  access  to  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant,  and  entailed  on  all  who  re- 
ceived it  an  obligation  to  ftilfil  the  duties  which  tiie 
covenant  unposed  (Rom.  Ii,  26 ;  iii,  1 ;  Gal.  v,  8).  In 
a  word,  it  was  the  token  which  assured  to  Abraham 
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and  his  deseendants  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (Gen. 
xvii).  It  was  tbos  made  a  necessary  condition  of 
Jewish  nationality.  Circomcision  served  also  to  sep- 
arate the  people  of  the  Jews  from  tlie  rest  of  tlie  na- 
tions, as  a  people  set  apart  to  God.  These  were  its 
utes.  As  respects  its  meamngy  that  was  symbolical, 
and  the  things  which  it  symbolized  were  two :  1.  Con- 
secration to  God ;  and,  2.  Mental  and  spiritual  purifi- 
cation (Exod.  vi,  12 ;  Ley.  xix,  25 ;  Dent,  x,  16 ;  xxx, 
6;  Isa.  Hi,  1;  Jer.  iv,  4;  vi,  10;  Rom.  ii,  26-29;  Col. 
ii,  11,  etc  Compare  Philo,  De  Circwncinonef  Jones^ 
FigurcUke  Language  of  Scripture^  Lecture  v,  p.  186). 
"  There  was  thus  involved  the  concept  of  oofwecnilioii, 
and  along  with  this  that  of  reconciliation,  in  circum- 
cision ;  and  it  was  thereby,  as  Ewald  rightly  remarks 
{AUerih.  p.  96),  an  offering  of  the  body  to  Jehovah, 
which,  accordbig  to  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  ofier- 
ings,  as  fully  developed  and  raised  to  their  true  eleva- 
tion by  the  prophets,  had  to  be  presented  to  him  as  an 
offering  of  the  soul.  Only  as  this  inner  offering  was 
perfectly  presented  could  Uie  obligation  to  be  a  priest- 
ly kingdom  and  a  holy  people  be  fulfilled'*  (Vaihinger 
in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyld,  ii,  110).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

On  this  subject  in  general,  see  Spencer,  De  LegSbuM 
Htb.  rituaSbui,  i,  6 ;  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the 
Law$  ofMotes^  iii,  68-93;  Witsius,  De  Fcedere,  bk.  iv, 
6,  8 ;  Lokevitz,  De  circumcirione  Jtukeontm  (Vitemb. 
1769-80) ;  Smeets,  De  ciratmcinone  Ahrahamo  dMni- 
tua  data  (Franec.  1690) ;  Bergson^  Besckneidung  vom 
hiaoriachm,  hit.  u.  med.  Standpwkt  (Berlin,  1844); 
Brescher,  Die  Beachneidung  der  ItraeUien  von  der  hist,, 
prakdsch-cperativen  u,  ritualen  Seke  (Vienna,  1846); 
Heymami,  Die  Beschneidung  inpathol.  Bedeutung  (Mag- 
deb.  1844) ;  M.  G.  Salomon,  Dte  Beschneidung,  htst,  tc 
medicimsch  beleuchtet  (Braunschw.  }844);  S.Salomon, 
Phimosis  nebst  Beschneidung  (Hamb.  1888) ;  Schmid's 
ed.  of  Maimonides,  tract  hi'^p  (Strasb.  1661, 1700); 
Wolfers,  Die  Beschneidung  der  Juden  (LamfQrd.  1881). 

lY.  Christian  Views  on  the  Subject.—^'  The  attitude 
whieh  Christianity,  at  its  introduction,  assumed  to- 
wards circumcision  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so  tax 
as  the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession 
of  any  religious  or  moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts 
XV ;  Gal.  v,  2).  But  while  the  apostles  resolutely 
forbade  its  imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles, 
they  made  no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  feeling  or  expediency.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  dem&nd  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii,  8-6),  on  another  oc- 
casion had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the  Jews, 
and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with  more  effect  as 
being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi,  3).  The  Abyssin- 
ian Christians  still  practice  circumcision  as  a  national 
custom  (see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  K.  Y.  edition, 
iv,  666).  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
those  who  ascribed  efficacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite 
are  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  *  the 
concision*  or  *  amputation*  (r^  KaraTOfiqv) ;  while 
the  claim  to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil,  iii,  2, 3).  An  ethical  idea 
b  attached  to  circumcision  in  the  O.  T.,  where  undr- 
cumcised  lips  (Exod.  vi,  12, 80),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi,  10),  or 
hearts  (Lev.  xxvi,  41)  are  spoken  o^  i.  e.  either  stam- 
mering or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a  foreskin,  or 
rather  rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx,  6 ;  Jer.  iv, 
4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of  purity  (see 
Isa.  Hi,  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  called  uncircum- 
dsed,  or,  in  other  words,  unclean  (Lev.  xix,  23).  In 
the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity  and 
holiness  is  fnlly  developed  (Col.  ii,  11, 18 ;  Bom.  ii,  28, 
29)"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

y.  BektHon  to  Christian  Baptism,--!,  The  ethical 
and  spiritual  value  of  circumcision  did  not  depend  on 
its  existence  or  use  prior  to  its  adoption  by  God  as  a 
symbol  of  true  religion.  The  condescension  of  Christ 
consecrated  and  elevated  old  rites  to  new  spheres, 


upon  the  principle  that  "what  God  hath  *'3— i»W 
that  call  not  thou  common.'*  On  tiiia  principle  hi 
elected  the  baptismal  purification,  and  the  rim^  ele- 
ments of  his  Supper.  When  the  covenant  with  Ab»> 
ham  had  reached  its  ftdl  development,  inclndSng  aS 
the  seminal  elements  for  tiie  future  growth  of  Is 
Church  in  the  world,  God  ratified  it  by  the  seal  of  cir- 
cumcision. Whatever  was  afterwards  added  to  tfae 
polity  of  the  Church  or  nation  worked  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  principles  involved,  but  was  raths 
called  into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  timea  and  or- 
cumstanoes.  This  rite,  as  a  symbol,  bespoke  Om  eo- 
summation  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  all  its  power 
and  fulness  of  temporal,  as  well  as  eternal  and  kesT- 
enly  interests. 

2.  This  ordinance  included  in  its  significance,  tt  t 
fitting  and  most  impressive  emblem,  deep  spirital 
truths.  The  history  of  circumcision,  in  its  connectioB 
with  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  religion,  clearly  ex- 
hibits the  nature  of  the  things  it  symbolized  by  tbe 
direction  of  its  figurative  applications.  In  invcdving 
and  engaging  moral  and  mental  purity,  through  fintii 
and  worship  towards  Abraham's  God,  it  became  the 
token  of  spiritual  blessings  to  the  pious  Israelite  is 
whatever  foreign  regions  he  might  dwell,  notwi&- 
standing  he  might  never  be  permitted  to  behold  Pala- 
tine or  the  holy  city.  For  he  alone  was  a  Jew  and  t 
real  son  of  Abraham,  entitled  to  the  immunities  of  tfae 
Covenant,  whose  circumcision  was  "of  tfae  heart;  ia 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  net 
of  men,  but  of  God"  (^om.  ii,  28,  29).  Profligacy  m 
the  national  government,  though  it  might  bring  affio- 
tions,  could  not  nullify  the  spiritual  law,  or  make  tv^ 
the  seal  upon  the  faithftiL  "All  are  not  Israel  whid 
are  of  Israel*'  (Rom.  ix,  6).  The  nepcro/07  rop^o;, 
Iv  nv({ffMTi — "  Circumcision  mi  heart,  ta  sp^^*—wu 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  only  means  of  union  with  tfae 
Messiah;  and,  regarding  the  nation,  therein  was  Ats»- 
ham's  seed  an  imperium  in  Maperio. 

8.  The  relation,  therefore,  of  CiBCUMCisioir  toCHBXS- 
TiAN  Baptism  is  manifest.  Both  are  initiati<»i8  into 
peculiar  religious  privileges  and  immunities,  the  em- 
blems of  inward  cleansing,  the  signs  and  seals  of  coo- 
secration  to  and  fiiith  in  the  God  of  Abraham.  Bap- 
tism follows  and  succeeds  to  the  ancient  rite,  not  be- 
cause of  external  likeness,  but  on  account  of  iden- 
tity of  offices  and  import,  in  sealing  and  imaging  the 
same  spiritual  truths.  For  the  savbig  economy  of  Je- 
hovah has  been  the  same  from  the  beginning;  onlj 
the  instruments,  ftimiture,  and  external  appliances 
have  undergone  change.  The  Zion  of  the  old  is  the 
Zion  of  the  newly-arranged  Church ;  the  y^h — Skuv— 
has  only  been  purged,  its  arena  enlarged,  and  the  ota- 
chinery  of  the  garnering  process  changed  from  a  spe^ 
dfic  to  a  gener&l  object,  from  the  national  to  the  coe- 
mical.  The  pious  patriarch  was  a  Christian  in  every- 
thing but  name  and  extent  of  privilege.  The  longi- 
tudo  of  the  atonement  is  for  aU  time,  and  the  exig- 
ence of  the  blessed ;  its  latitude  the  breadth  of  the  race. 
The  change  of  the  symbolic  seal  adapts  it  to  a  wider 
sphere,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  visible  form,  not  in  tfae 
substance ;  it  becomes  a  new  and  more  digible  like- 
ness of  the  same  things.  '*  Circumcision  and  baptifln 
correspond  in  meaning.  They  both  relate  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  heart"  (Carson,  p.  867).  It  was  a  maik 
of  distinction  made  upon  those  entering  into  covenant 
with  God  for  worship  and  salvation ;  can  baptkm  be 
either  less  or  more  ?  Compare  Andrew  Fuller,  Lett 
Gen,  xvii ;  Dr.  L.  Chase,  Disign  iff  BcgoHsm,  in  BsfL 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  p.  26. 

4.  The  writers  of  the  K.  T.  bear  testhnooy  to  tfae 
view  here  presented.  St.  Psnl  usee  the  very  imprsB- 
ive  words  "  buried  with  hun"  (Christ)  "  in  baptism"-' 
(Twra^vrf C  aifrtp  iv  nf  fiairrifffum  (CoL  ii,  12),  ai 
synonymous  with  and  explanatoiy  of  17  ircpcrD/4  ^ 
XpioTov,  "  the  drcnmoision  of  Christ  '*   Whaterar  »> 
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tensi^  thers  Ib  in  the  words  ^'buried  with  hfan,**  it 
-wna  only  the  effort  of  the  apostle  to  show  bow  *^  hap- 
tiBia  into  Christ*'  was  like  drcnmcision ;  it  "  pat  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh."  Had  sach  not  been 
the  scriptural  meaning  of  drcnrndsionf  Paol  would 
Dever  haye  dins  reasoned.  What  better  testimonj 
could  be  desired  to  prove  the  relation  of  the  two  rites, 
and  that  the  one  had  sacceeded  the  other  ?  Objections 
firom  a  want  of  external  agreement  or  circomstances 
of  administration  can  be  of  no  force.  The  Greek  irtpt- 
rofcif,  the  Latin  drcumcishf  are  etymological  parities, 
but  thej  are  neither  of  them  analogical  forma,  with  the 
Heb.  b^73,  employed  as  a  techrde  in  Gen.  xviL  Yet  the 
idea  of  the  rite  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  under  the  She- 
mitic  aa  under  the  European  form. 

5.  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers  universally  held 
the  views  here  given.  Their  doctrine,  made- depend- 
ent on  John  iii,  5,  that  pdirrurfia  t%  ^daroQ  Kai  irvtV' 
fwroc,  ftop^n  of  water  and  the  Spirit ^  was  equivalent 
to  dtmyivvfimQ  i^  ^aroQ  Kai  nvtvfiarogf  regeneration 
by  water  and  the  Spirit,  caused  them  to  speak  of  bap- 
tism aa  17  mpiro/tj)  wtvfmrucri^  tfiritwU  eircurndtumy 
because  the  Spirit  was  always  joined  with  the  water  in 
the  baptism  of  an  in&nt,  or  a  converted,  believing 
adult. 

6.  In  Justin  Martyr  baptism  is  very  ftequentiy  al- 
luded to  as  the  "  true  circumcision,"  of  which  the  an- 
cient rite  was  a  type  (ApoL  i,  61 ;  Dial.  c.  TTy;pho.  41). 
"  God  commands  you  to  be  wished  teith  this  purtficaiiony 
and  to  be  circumcised  with  the  true  dratmdsion'^  (Xov- 
aaaOtu  vfuv  tovto  t6  \ouTp6v  KiXtmi  &  Oedc,  kcu  nt- 
pirtfivfoOiu  ri^v  i\ri$ivi^v  irfpirofuiv)  (DiaL  c.  Trypho. 
§  18).  He  says  that  Christians  ''  had  not  received  the 
fleshly  circumcision,  but  the  spbritual  one,  which 
Enoch  and  those  like  him  made  use  of;  and  we  re- 
ceived it — Sid  Tov  fiairritTfiaroc — through  bcq)tismj*^ 
etc.  (»6.  §  48;  comp.  §  19).  In  §  29  of  thU  dialogue 
he  speaks  of  circumcision  under  the  law  as  baptism. 
He  says,  ^'What  need  have  I  for  circumcision  who 
have  the  testimony  of  God  in  my  fkvor  ?"  (Ti'c  Ikii- 
vov  TOV  pavriofiaroi  XP^ia  dyitft  Trvivnan  fitfiairrur- 
/utftff'^  *'What  need  have  I  of  baptism"  (circumci- 
sion) '*  who  have  been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?" 
This  must  be  esteemed  as  a  remarkable  identification 
of  the  two  rites,  for  we  should  not  forget  that,  as  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  was  to  Justin  *'  the  water  of  life" 
(Dial,  c  Trypho.  §  14),  so  to  receive  it  was  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  the  same  point  of 
view  Basil  asks  certain  ones  who  delayed  baptism, "  Do 
yon  put  off  the  drcumeision  made  without  hcrnds^-axn- 
poirodirriv  ircpiro/i^i^— in  putting  off  the  flesh,  which 
is  performed  m  baptism?"  (iv  r<p  Pavrhfian  nXitov- 
/liyifv),  Orat,  exhorL  ad  Bapt,  t.  ii,  ed.  Ben.  (Par.  1721). 
Cyprian  and  his  council,  £p.  Ixiv,  ad  Fid.,  held  in  the 
baptism  of  infants  tiiat  the  analogy  then  followed  of 
ancient  circumcision  should  not  be  binding  (Nee  spir- 
italem  circumdsionem  impediri  camali  drcumcisione 
debere) :  **  Nor  ought  the  spiritual  circumcision"  (bap- 
tism) **to  be  hindered  by  the  carnal  circumdsion." 
On  the  principle  that  Christ  was  the  real  baptism  in 
the  Christian  rite,  TertuUian  calls  Christ  Noom  drcum- 
dsioms  Pmyator,  **  the  Purifibr  of  the  new  chrcum- 
ctaion"  (ado,  Jud,  8,  4;  comp.  Ambrose,  lib.  ii,  De 
Ahrahamo  Patr.  c.  11 ;  Irensus,  ffesr,  lib.  iv,  80). 

7.  It  remains  to  be  observed,  briefly,  that  the  objec- 
tion to  drcnmcision  (Acts  xv;  Gal.  v,  2)  was  not  to 
the  rite  itself;  which  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  ot 
promise,  not  of  law,  and  must  stand  till  abrogated  by 
the  perfection  of  the  seed  in  Christ,  and  a  new  symbol 
be  adopted  in  its  stead.  As  the  objects  of  the  cove- 
nant were  to  be  attained  not  by  seminal  propagation, 
but  by  moral  ^d  spiritual  means,  among  all  nations, 
it  was  fitting  that  the  seal  should  correspond  to  these 
m  its  import.  The  '*  hostility,"  therefore,  was  not  to 
drcnmcision,  but  to  the  claim  of  salvation  through  the 
keeping  of  the  law  which  it  enjoined.     In  this,  Christ 
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would  be  set  aside.  Circumcision,  in  its  proper  sphere, 
was  not  **  worthless,"  or  it  never  had  been  **  the  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  fidth."  The  ancient  symbol 
was  gradually  to  melt  away  in  the  affections  of  the 
Jew,  and  by  a  wise  moderation  the  apostles  saw  it  ac- 
complished. See,  on  this  subject,  Waidlaw,  Diss,  on  the 
Scr^  Auihoritg  oflirfant  Baptism,  p.  29-87;  Hibbard, 
Christian  Baptism,  p.  tfl-68 ;  Pond,  On  Baptism,  p.  82- 
86 ;  Rice,  On  BapUrnn  of  Infants,  ch.  iii ;  Fairbaim's 
Typotogg  of  Scripture,  i,  274-277;  Dwight,  Theology, 
Serm.cxlviU;  Watson, /fw<thtfe«,  ii,  616-626 ;  Wesley, 
Works,  N.  T..ed.  vi. ;  Buchanan,  On  Justification,  £d- 
faib.1867,  p.  68-78. 

CIRCUMCISION,  Festival  of  the,  a  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  and  English  churches  on  the 
1st  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  circumcision 
ot  Christ.  After  the  introduction  of  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  the  1st  of  January  was  distinguished  as 
oetaoa  nataUs  Domini,  the  octave  of  the  nativity,  as 
Christ  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  **At  first 
it  was  observed  rather  as  a  day  of  humilUition  than  of 
feasting ;  and  this  was  designed  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  manners  of  Christians  and  those  of  the 
heathen,  who  celebrated  the  kalends  of  January,  as  the 
chief  day  of  their  saturnalia,  with  great  licentious- 
ness" (Farrar,  s.  v.).  The  festival  originated,  proba- 
bly, in  the  7th  century.  —  Siegel,  Hawibuch  d,  larck- 
lich-christUehen  AUerthUmer,  i,  207,  and  references 
there. 

Cis  (Kic  y.  r.  Ref'c),  tiie  Gnecized  form  (Acts  xiii, 
21)  of  the  name  of  Kish  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  king  Saul. 

Ci'sai  (rather  Cisceus,  Kioqioq),  another  Graecized 
form  (Esth.  xi,  2)  of  the  name  of  Kish  (q.  v.),  the 
great-grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  5). 

CialetL    See  Chislbu. 

ClaneroB.    See  Xocenes. 

Cistercians  (or  CisTBRTiAirs),  an  order  of  monks 
founded  in  the  year  1098  by  Robert,  a  Benedictine, 
and  abbot  of  Molftme,  in  Burgundy.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  preserve  discipline  in  his  convent,  he  re- 
tired, with  twenty  of  his  best  monks,  to  Gteauz,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chalons,  where  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  fkmous  order  named  from  the  place.  Robert, 
being  ordered  by  the  pope  to  resume  the  government 
of  the  abbey  of  Molftme,  was  succeeded  in  that  of  Ci- 
teaux  by  Alberic ;  and  pope  Paschal  II,  by  a  bull  ot 
the  year  1100,  took  Citeaux  under  his  protection.  Al- 
beric drew  up  the  first  statutes  for  the  monks  of  Ci- 
teaux, or  Cistercians,  in  which  he  enjoined  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  The  habit  of 
the  order  was  a  white  robe  in  the  form  of  a  cassock : 
it  was  at  first  black ;  but  they  pretend  that  the  holy 
Virgin,  appearing  to  Alberic,  gave  him  a  white  habit, 
and  from  this  time  they  changed  the  black  for  white, 
retaining  the  black  scapular  wad  hood :  their  garment 
was  girt  with  a  black  girdle  of  wool :  in  the  choir  they 
had  a  white  cowl,  and  over  it  a  hood,  with  a  rochet 
hanging  down  before  to  the  waist,  and  in  a  point  be- 
hind to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  memory  of  the  change 
of  habit,  a  festival  was  observed  on  the  5th  of  August, 
called  **The  descent  of  the  blessed  Virgin  at  Citeaux, 
and  the  miraculous  changing  fh>m  black  to  white/' 
The  order  made  surprising  progress.  **  From  the  very 
first,  the  Cistercians  were  the  spoiled  children  of  tho 
apostolic  see,  and  every  conceivable  privilege  and  ex- 
emption was  heaped  upon  them"  (Christian  Bemem' 
brameer,  July,  1867,  p.  4).  About  1128  the  first  Cister- 
cian abbey  in  England  was  founded  by  Giffiiu'd,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  at  Waverley,  Surrey.  The  order  spread 
in  England  rapidly,  and  accumulated  vast  estates. 
Eighty-five  abbeys  in  various  parts  of  England  owned 
the  maternity  either  of  Citeaux  or  Clairvaux.  Fifty 
years  after  its  institution  the  order  had  five  hundred 
abbeys ;  and  one  hundred  years  after  it  boasted  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  abbejrs,  most  of  which  had 
been  founded  before  the  year  1200. 
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The  government  of  the  order  was  in  the  hands  of 
twent j-five  definiUorUy  the  first  of  whom  was  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  who,  as.  abbot  general,  was  the  head  of  the 
whole  order.  Next  to  him  in  dignity  were  Um  abbots 
La  Fert^  Pontignj,  Clairvanx,  and  Morimond,  the 
fonr  oldest  convents  after  Citeanx.  The  abbot  of  Ci- 
teaox  appohited  foar  other  defimUores,  The  abbots  of 
La  Fert6,  Pontigny,  Clairvanx,  and  Morimond  nom- 
inated together  twenty  (five  each),  four  of  whom,  L  e. 
one  of  each  nomination,  were  rejected  by  tlie  abbot 
general.  The  legislative  assembly,  called  the  Gen- 
eral Chapter,  met  originally  annually.  They  did  not 
settle  in  any  diocese  before  the  bishop  had  accepted 
the  Charta  Charitatis,  the  ftindamental  law  of  the  or- 
der, which  had  been  given  in  1119  by  abbot  Stephen 
of  Citeaux.  In  1148  the  king  of  Portugal  imposed 
upon  his  whole  kingdom  the  duties  of  vassalage  to- 
wards the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  so  that  (in  1578) 
claims  were  laid  by  the  latter  to  all  Portupd.  The 
decay  of  the  Cistercians  began  with  the  rise  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Theur  history  consists  mostly  in 
efforts  of  popes  and  some  abbots  to  stay  the  flood  of 
ooiTuption  which  early  overflowed  the  whole  order. 
These  efforts  were  usually  nnsuccessftil,  but  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  reformed  congregations, 
which  received  from  the  popes  the  privilege  of  an  in- 
dependent organization.  The  most  important  are 
those  founded  in  Spain  in  1469,  in  Tuscany  in  1497, 
and  that  founded  by  pope  Urban  VIII  in  1680.  The 
present  number  of  abbeys  is  very  limited.  There 
were  in  1848 16  abbeys,  with  499  members,  in  Austria ; 
9  in  Italy,  several  of  which  have  since  been  suppressed 
by  the  Sardinian  government;  8  in  Switzerland,  of 
which  one  has  since  been  suppressed ;  1  in  Belgium ; 
and  1  in  Poland.  Since  then  they  have  re-established 
themselves  also  in  England,  at  St  Susan's,  Lullworth, 
and  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in  Leicestershire.  Several 
other  monastic  organizations  owe  their  origin  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  Cistercians.  The  Templars  re- 
ceived their  rule  from  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvanx.  The 
Spanish  knights  ot  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Monte- 
sa,  and  the  Portuguese  of  Avis  and  Christ,  were  a£Sli- 
ated  to  the  Cistercians.  The  Feuillants  took  their  or- 
igin in  1574  in  the  reformed  Cistercian  abbey  of  Feuil- 
lans,  near  Toulouse.  The  austerest  congregation  that 
sprung  from  them  are  the  Trappists,  founded  in  1662. 
See  Fehr,  Geschickte  der  Mdnchiorden^  i,  90  sq. ;  ^  con- 
cite  History  of  (he  CiMterdan  Order  (London,  1852,  sm. 
8to)  ;  MaUlard,  Dark  Aget,  p.  858 ;  Luard,  AnnaUt 
MoMUtici,  vols.  1,  U  (Lond.  1864, 1865);  Chrigtian  Re^ 
membrancer^  July,  1867,  art.  i.     See  Trappists. 
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order  founded  in  1120  by  abbot  Stephen  of  Citeanx  for 
the  convent  of  Tarb.  They,  followed  the  rule  of  O- 
teaux  under  the  superintendence  of  the  abbot  gencnl 
of  the  Cistercians.  Later,  they  were  freqnently  sab- 
jected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Their  hafail 
was  white,  with  a  black  veil,  scapular,  and  girdlei. 
They  gradually  amassed  immense  richea,  and  Dum- 
bered  as  many  as  6000  convents.  In  Germany  some 
of  the  abbesses  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prineeaeei 
of  the  empire,  and  remained  so  until  1803.  Ame^ 
all  their  convents,  that  of  Port  Royal  (q.  v.>,  in  France, 
became  the  most  celebrated.  Only  a  few  convents  are 
left,  viz.  in  Svritzerland  (which  has  now  by  far  the 
largest  number),  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
France.     See  Trappists. 

Cistern  (*)»a  or  *li31,  ho/,  from  *lHa,  to  dig  & 
bore,  Gefenius,  Thet,  Heb,  p.  176 ;  Sept.  nanally  Xcc- 
coc ;  Vulg.  dttema  or  locus ;  A.  Y.  generally  **  pool"), 
a  receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  ftvm  an  ex- 
ternal spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall  (Jer.  ii,  13; 
Prov.  V,  15 ;  Eccles.  xii,  6 ;  Jer.  xzxvi,  16 ;  a  pit^m 
often  rendered;  the  mod.  Arab,  birktk).  Thus  tbe 
cistern  is  essentially  distinguished  firom  the  living 
spring  1^9,  a'jrm  ;  but  from  the  well  ^KS,  beir^,  only  in 
the  fact  that  beir  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a 
place  ordinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot, 
while  ^ia,  5or,  is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that 
may  be  left  dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  Palest,  p.  512, 
514).  See  Aim.  But  the  pit  into  which  Joseph  vai 
cast  by  his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii,  24)  was  a  beir  (^ 
dry  well  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  442). 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  l«tween  May 
and  September  in  Syria,  and  the  pcarcitj  of  springs 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  d 
which  an  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  penoA 
(Shaw,  Travels,  p.  835 ;  Jerome,  quoted  by  Harroer,  i, 
148 ;  Robinson,  ii,  98 ;  Kitto,  Phys,  Ger>gr.  qfPalat,  p. 
802,  808).  See  Well.  3ence  the  frequent  mention 
of  cisterns  in  Scripture,  and  more  especially  of  those 
which  are  found  in  the  open  country.  These  were,  ii 
seems,  the  property  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
formed  (Num.  xxi,  22).  They  are  usually  little  more 
than  large  pits  (see  Ecclus.  i,  8),  but  sometimes  take 
the  character  of  extensive  subterraneous  vaults,  open 
only  by  a  small  mouth,  like  that  of  a  well.  They 
are  filled  with  rain-water,  and  (where  the  climate  al- 
lows) with  snow  during  winter,  and  are  then  closed  at 
the  mouth  with  large  flat  stones,  over  which  sand  is 
spread  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being  easily 
discovered  (comp.  the  "  sealed  fountain'*  of  Cant  iv, 
12).  If  by  any  chance  the  waters  which  the  shepherd 
has  thus  treasured  up  are  lost  by  means  of  an  earth- 
quake or  some  other  casualty,  or  are  stolen,  both  be 
and  his  flocks  are  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  dun- 
ger,  as  are  also  travellers  who  hasten  to  a  cistern  and 
find  its  waters  gone  (comp.  Judith  vii,  21).  For  this 
reason  a  failure  of  water  is  used  as  the  image  of  an  j 
great  calamity  (Isa.  xli,  17, 18;  xliv,  8).  There  is 
usually  a  large  deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  these 
cisterns,  so  that  he  who  falls  into  them,  even  when 
they  are  without  water,  is  liable  to  perish  miserably 
(Gren.  xxxvii,  22  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  6;  Lam.  iii,  53; 
Psa.  xl,  2 ;  Ixix,  15).  In  cities  the  cisterns  were 
works  of  much  labor,  for  they  were  either  hewn  in  the 
rocks  or  surrounded  with  subterraneous  walls,  and 
lined  with  a  fine  incrustation.  See  Bbthesda.  The 
system  which  in  this  respect  formeriy  prevaQed  in 
Palestine  is  doubtless  the  same  that  exists  at  present; 
and  indeed  there  is  every  probability  that  most  of  the 
cisterns  now  in  use  were  constructed  in  very  andeot 
times.  Dr.  Robinson  assures  us  that  **  the  main  de^ 
pendence  of  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day  is  on  its  cis* 
terns ;  and  this  has  probably  always  been  the  case" 
(Researches,  i,  480).  Both  lar/rQ  and  small  cisterns 
arc  frequent  throuj^hout  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
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tine,  and  for  the  construction  of  them  the  rocky  na^ 
tore  of  the  ground  affords  peculiar  fiusilities,  either 
in  original  excaTatjions  or  by  enlargement  of  natural 
cayitiea.     Dr.  Robinson  remaiiu  that  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  hUl  country  of  Judah  and  Bei^jamin  are  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season 
in  tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and 
•their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfinrt  of  the  passing  travel- 
ler.    Many  of  these  are  obviously  antique,  and  exist 
along  ancient  roads  now  deserted.    On  the  long-for- 
gotten way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel  **  broken  cisterns" 
of  high  antiquity  are  found  at  regular  intervals.     Je- 
rosalem,  described  by  Strabo  as  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood  (xvi,  760),  depends 
mainly  for  this  upon  its  cisterns,  of  which  almost  ev- 
ery private  house  possesses  one  or  more,  excavated 
in  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  boOt.    The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  four  belonging  to  the  house  in 
which  Dr.  Presided:  1, 15  X  8  X 12  feet  deep ;  2,8x 
4x15;  a,  10X10X15;  4,  80x80x20.     The  cisterns 
have  osnally  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes 
boilt  np  wiUi  stone-work  above,  and  furnished  with  a 
cnrb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket  (EocL  xii,  6),  so  that 
they  have  externally  much  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary welL     The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from 
the  roofii  of  the  houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
with  care  remains  sweet  during  the  whole  summer 
and  antamn.    In  this  manner  most  of  the  larger 
houaea  and  public  buildings  are  supplied  (i6.).    Jose- 
phna  (  (For,  iv,  4,  4)  describes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  its 
capacity  lor  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the  neigh- 
borhood has  in  all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  be- 
siegers.    Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water 
outside  the  dty  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Sen- 
nacherib (2  Chron.  xxidi,  8,  4).    The  progress  of 
Antiochos  Sidetes  (B.C.  134)  was  at  first  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards  unex- 
pectedly relieved  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiii,  8,  2;  Clinton,  iii, 
881).     Josephus  also  imputes  to  divine  interposition 
the  snpply  of  water  with  which  the  army  of  Titus  was 
frimished  after  suflRBring  fhmi  want  of  it  (HTor,  v,  % 
4).     The  Crusaders  also,  during  the  siege  A.D.  1099, 
were  harassed  by  extreme  want  of  water,  while  the 
besieged  were  fully  supplied  (Mattli.  Paris,  Hist.  p.  46, 
49,  ed.Wat.).     Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  very  little 
water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  inhabitants  drink 
rain-water,  which  they  collect  in  their  houses  (B(^*s 
ed.  OftEarbf  TYaiveis,  p.  84).     Barclay  gives  the  most 
complete  description  of  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
Jerasalem,  particularly  those  under  the  Haram  enclo- 
•nre  (CUy  of  the  Great  King,  p.  226,  etc.).     See  Jbru- 
aAt^wM.     The  defonse  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
daterns  by  a  shower  of  rain  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  15, 2), 
and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs  by  which  that  fortt^ss  was  plentiftdly 
supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the 
case  of  Jerusalem  and  MachsBrus  (War,  iv,  4,  4;  iv, 
6, 2 ;  Tii,  8, 8).    Burckhardt  mentions  dstems  belong- 
ing to  private  houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein, 
near  ileppo  (/S^srna,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  182),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah  (p. 
110, 112, 118),  Tiberias  (p.  881),  Kerek«in  Moab  (p. 
877),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  884).    Of  some  at  Hableh,  near 
GUgal,  the  dimensions  are  given  by  Robinson  (Later 
BeMorekes,  p.  187):  1,  7X5X8  feet  deep;  2,  nearly 
the  same  as  1;  8, 12x9x8.    They  have  one  or  two 
steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is  the  case  with  one 
near  Gaza,  now  disused,  described  by  Sandys  as  *'a 
mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the  rain-water,  and  de- 
scended into  by  stairs  of  stone"  (Sandys,  p.  150 ;  but 
see  Bobinson,  ii,  376).    Of  those  at  Hableh,  some  were 
covered  with  flal  stones,  resting  on  arches,  some  en- 


tfanely  open,  and  all  evidently  ancient  (Bobinson,  new 
ed.  iii,  137).  Dr.  Olin  (Traveli^  ii,  84)  describes  some- 
thing of  a  better  sort  near  Hebron :  **  Just  vrithout  the 
city  are  some  cisterns,  which  probably  belong  to  a 
very  early  age.  A  large  basin,  forty-seven  paces 
square,  stands  outside  the  gate  by  which  we  entered 
the  city.  It  was  nearly  full  of  greenish  water,  and 
has  been  repaired  at  a  period  apparently  not  very  re- 
mote. It  is  of  very  solid  workmanship,  built  of  hewn 
limestone,  and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  descent  is  by  flights  of  stairs  situated  at  the  four 
comers,  by  which  the  water  is  brought  up  in  vessels 
and  skins,  and  poured  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or 
carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  It  was  not  at  this 
time  fit  for  drinking.  Another  pool,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, occupies  higher  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city.  These  reservoirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  are 
unconnected  with  an^  perennial  fountain."  Yitruvius 
(viii,  7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  for  con- 
structing water-tanks,  but  the  native  rock  of  Palestine 
usually  superseded  the  necessity  of  more  art  in  this 
work  than  is  sufficient  to  excavate  a  basin  of  the  re- 
quired dimensions.  The  city  of  Alexandria  is  sup- 
plied with  water  contained  in  arched  cisterns  support- 
ed by  pillars,  extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old 
city  (Van  Egmont,  Travels^  ii,  134).     See  Pool. 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons  and 
places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a  "  pit" 
(*liSl,  Gren.  xxxvii,  22),  and  his  **  dungeon"  is  called 
by  the  same  name  (xli,  14).  Jeremiah  was  tlirown 
into  a  miry  though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  in- 
dicated by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxvili, 
6).  To  this  prison  tradition  has  assigned  a  locality 
near  the  gate  called  Herod*s  gate  (Hasselquist,  p.  140 ; 
Maundrell,  Bohn's  ed.  of  Ear^  Traoelt,  p.  448).  See 
Prison.  According  to  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii, 
262-4),  dry  cisterns  are  often  used  in  Palestine  for 
granaries,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  plundered  pf  their 
wheat  by  ants.     See  Gbanabt. 

Various  allusions  by  way  of  figure  are  made  to  ds- 
tems in  Scripture.  The  breaking  of  the  wheel  at  the 
cistern — the  wheel  that  was  used  to  send  down  and 
pull  up  again  the  bucket  which  drew  water  trom  the 
larger  cisterns — is  used  in  Eccles.  xii,  6,  as  an  image  . 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  economy,  which  per- 
petually sends,  while  it  is  at  work,  the  flow  of  vital 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  To  drink 
waters  out  of  one's  own  cistern  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion (Prov.  V,  15)  for  confining  one's  self  to  the  legiti- 
mate sources  of  pleasure  which  God  has  associated 
with  our  state,  as  contradistinguished  from  those 
which  are  tlie  property  of  others.  But  the  merely 
human  and  artificial  nature  of  cisterns,  which  are  of 
man's  workmanship,  and  have  no  living  spring  with- 
in them,  serve  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  insufficiency  of 
creature  confidenoes,  and  of  the  foUy  of  preferring 
these  to  the  infinite  and  overflowing  fulness  of  God — 
as  in  the  solemn  charge  of  the  prophet,  "  My  people 
have  committed  two  evils :  they  have  forsaken  me, 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
dstems,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water"  (Jer. 
ii,  13).— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 
See  Water. 

ClstertiaiiB.    See  CisTEBciAira. 

Citeanx.    See  Cistbrciahs. 

Cithern  (KiBdpa,  1  Mace,  iv,  54,  L  e.  citkara  or 
guitar),  a  musical  instrament  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldasans  at  balls  and  routs, 
and  introduc^  by  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine  on  their 
retam  thither  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species,  and  was  known  at  a 
later  period  as  the  cittern,  under  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  old  dramatists  as  having  constituted 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same 
species  is  the  CithBr  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland. 
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With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  cithern  or  dthara 
mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed is  divided :  according  to  some,  it  resembled  in  form 
the  Gi^ek  delta,  A ;  others  represent  it  as  a  half- 
moon  ;  and  others,  again,  like  the  modem  guitar.  In 
many  Eastern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with  strings, 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty-four.  Under 
the  name  of  Koothir,  travellers  describe  it  as  a  wood- 
en plate  or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath, 
and  a  piece  of  skin  stretched  above 
^  like  a  drum.  Two  sticks.  Joined  after 
,  the  manner  of  a  fan,  pass  through  the 
skin  at  the  end,  and  where  the  two 
sticks  stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a  transversal  piece  of  wood.  From 
the  upper  end  of  this  wooden  triangle 
to  the  point  below  are  Ikstened  five 
chords,  which,  at  a  little  distance  above 
their  junction,  pass  over  a  bridge,  like 
the  strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
^<x*f"'^'^ental  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a 
Cithara.  leather  thong  festened  to  one  of  the 
lateral  sticks  of  the  triangle  (see  Mendelssohn  *8  edition 
of  the  Ptalnu,  2d  Pref.). 

The  cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resembles 
very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of  ^iss,  7^9,  3Si9, 
respectively  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "harp,"  "psal- 
tery, "  "  organ. ' '  In  Chaldee,  cithara  is  transferred  as 
Di-inp,  the  Keri  for  DI'lH-'P  (Dan.  iii,  6),  in  the  A. 
y.  rendered  "harp,"  and  the  same  Engl,  word  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  cithern  (1  Mace,  iv,  54)  in  Robert 
Barker's  edition  of  the  English  Bible  (London,  1615). 
Gesenius  {Thes.  Heb.  p.  215)  considers  cithara  as  the 
same  with  harp;  but  Luther  translates  KiOapaiq  by 
ntU  Pfeifen,  "  with  pipes."— Smith,  s.  v.  See  Habf. 
Cities.    See  Citt. 

Cit'im  (Ktriloi  V.  r.  Ktnacoi,  Vulg.  Cefct,  A.  V. 
"Citims''),  a  nation  whose  king  Perseus  is  mentioned 
(1  Mace,  viii,  5)  as  having-  been  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  evidently  the  Chittim  (q.  v.),  or  Macedonians. 
Citizenship,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native 
or  adopted  citizen  (iroXiT-iyc*  2  Mace  iv,  50 ;  v,  6 ;  ix, 
15,  19 ;  Luke  xv,  15 ;  xix,  14 ;  Acts  xxi,  89),  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  foreigner.  The  following  account  is 
in  part  taken  from  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Alien. 
1.  Hthrew, — Under  the  Mosaic  constitution,  which 
was  framed  on  a  basis  of  religious  rather  than  of  po- 
litical privileges  and  distinctions,  the  idea  of  the  com- 
monwealth (7roXir€ca,  Eph.  ii,  12)  was  merged  in  that 
of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew,  and  even 
strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were  admitted. 
See  CoNOREOATioN.  Strict  isolation  did  by  no  means, 
as  some  suppose,  form  the  leading  principle  in  the  sys- 
tem of  theocracy  as  laid  down  by  Moses,  since  even 
non-Israelites,  under  various  names  [see  Stbanobr], 
not  only  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  had 
the  fullest  protection  of  the  law  equally  with  the  na- 
tive Israelites  (Exod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  22 ;  Num. 
XV,  15 ;  XXXV,  15 ;  Deut.  i,  16 ;  xxiv,  17 :  the.  law  of 
usury,  Deut.  xxiii,  20,  made,  however,  an  exception), 
and  were,  besides,  recommended  in  general  terms  by 
Moses  to  humanity  and  charity  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii, 
9 ;  Lev.  xix,  83,  84 ;  Deut.  x,  18 ;  comp.  Jer.  vii,  6 ; 
Mai.  iii,  5 ;  see  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  28),  as  well  as  to  a 
participation  in  certain  prerogatives  granted  to  the 
poor  of  the  land,  such  as  a  share  in  the  tithe  and  feast- 
offiaring,  and  the  harvest  in  the  jubilee-year  (Deut. 
xiv,  29 ;  xvi,  10, 14 ;  xxvi,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  6).  In  re- 
turn, it  was  required  on  the  part  of  non-Israelites  not 
to  commit  acts  by  which  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  might  be  hurt  (Exod.  xx,  10;  Lev.  xvii,  10; 
xviii,  26 ;  xx,  2 ;  xxiv,  16 ;  Deut.  v,  14.  The  eating 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  a  natural  death,  Deut. 
xiv,  21,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  exception).  The 
dvanta^  the  Jew  had  over  the  Gentile  was  thus 


strictly  spiritual,  in  his  being  a  citizen,  a  member  of 
the  theocracy  (the  ^)^  ^^Pt  oommumiy  of  J'ekof^ 
Num.  xvi,  8 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  2),  on  whom  po«itiT«  lavi 
were  enjoined.  But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege 
GentUes  were  admitted  under  certain  restrictiaai 
(Deut.  xxiii,  1-9) ;  thus  we  find  among  the  Israelites. 
Doeg,  an  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi,  8),  as  also  Uriah,  i 
Hittite  (a  Canaanite).  The  only  nations  that  were 
altogether  excluded  from  the  citizenship  of  the  tlieoc> 
racy  by  especial  command  of  the  Lord  were  the  Aa- 
monites  and  Moabites,  from  a  feeling  of  -rengeance 
against  them ;  and  in  the  same  situation  were  aU  es»- 
traied  persons  and  bastards,  from  a  feeling  of  disgnec 
and  shame  (Deut.  xxiii,  1-6).  In  the  thne  of  Soid> 
mon  no  less  than  153,600  strangers  were  reudent  m 
Palestine  (2  Chron.  ii,  17).     See  Gentile. 

II.  Roman.  —  The  right  of  citizenship   (iroXfrno; 
"freedom,"  Acts  xxii,  28,  i.  e.  to  be  oonsideRd  at 
equal  to  natives  of  the  city  of  Rome,,^  dviUUis,  cki' 
ta$)  was  granted  hi  the  times  of  the  emperors  to  whole 
provinces  and  cities  (Dio  Cass,  xli,  25 ;  Snet.  A  vg.  47), 
as  also  to  single  Individuals  (Tacit.  AnnaL  i,  58 ;  Soe- 
ton.  Nero^  12 ;  Dio  Cass,  xliii,  89 ;  Appian,  Cic.  iii,  26X 
'  for  some  service  rendered  to  the  state  (Cic  BaXb.  22) 
'  or  the  imperial  fimiUy  (Sueton.  Aug,  47),  sotueliuwi 
through  mere  favor  (Tacit.  Hist,  iii,  41)^  or  even  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  (Acts  xxii,  28 ;  Dio  Cass,  xli, 
24;  see  Heinecc.  Antiq.  jwr.  Rom.  i,  1, 11  sq.).     The 
apostle  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  (aim  nates,  Snetoa. 
Calig.  88 ;  see  Amtzen,  De  dvUaU  Rom.  <gaoai,  PaA 
Utr.  1725)  by  family  (Acts,  L  c.)  [see  Tabscs],  asl 
hence  his  protesting  against  corporal  or  capital  poa- 
ishment  (Acts  xvi,  87 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  v,  57, 65;  £e- 
seb.  Hist,  JEccles.  v,  1,  etc.).    It  appears  from  a  variety 
of  passages  in  the  classic  writers  that  a  Roman  dtnea 
could  not  legally  be  scourged  {virgis  or  JbgeUio  emd%)x 
this  punishment  being  deemed  to  the  last  degree  dis- 
honorable, and  the  most  daring  indignity  and  insvh 
upon  the  Roman  name.    Such  was  the  fiunooa  *'  Pm-- 
I  da  Lex,"     '*  A  Roman  citizen,  judges, '*  exdaims  Cic^ 
I  ero,  in  his  oration  against  Yerres,  *^  was  publicly  beatoi 
with  rods  in  (he  forum  of  Messina;  during  this  pfsblie 
,  dishonor,  no  groan,  no  other  expression  of  the  nnhap- 
py  wretch  was  heard  amid  the  cruelties  he  enflered, 
and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  bet 
this :  '  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  V  "    Neither  was  it  law- 
ful for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,  or  to  be  exaa- 
ined  by  the  question,  or  torture,  to  extort  a  confeesioB 
from  him.    These  punishments  were  deemed  servik; 
torture  was  only  inflicted  upon  slaves ;  freemen  were 
exempted  from  this  inhumanity  and  ignominy.     The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man*8  childreo 
(Acts  xxii,  28 ;  see  Zimmem,  Oegch.  des  rdm,  PritaL 
rechUy  I,  ii,  441).     The  Jews  had  rendered  signal  ser- 
vices to  Julius  Cesar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (JoecfAss, 
Ant,  xiv,  8,  1  and  2),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  dty  on  that  gioond; 
certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  who  were  Bo- 
man  citizens  were  scattered  over  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  {Ant.  xiv,  10, 18  and  14).    Among  the  inivi- 
leges  attached  to  citizenship,  the  most  noteworthj  was 
the  above,  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
oned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xx,  29),  still  les  be 
scourged  (Acts  xvi,  87;  Cic  Verr.  v,  68,  66);  the  sim- 
ple assertion  of  citizenship  was  sufficient  to  deter  a 
magiBtrate  firem  such  a  step  (Acts  xxii,  25;  Cic  Ferr. 
V,  62),  as  any  infringement  of  the  privilege  was  visited 
with  severe  punishment.    A  Jew  could  only  plead  ex- 
emption from  such  treatment  before  a  Roman  magis- 
trate ;  he  was  still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  authorities 
(2  Cor.  xi,  24;  Selden,  8yn.  u,  15,  §  11).     Another 
privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  frmn 
a  provincial  tribunal  to  the  emperor  at  R<Hne  (Acts 
xxv,  11).     See  Appeal.     The  rights  of  the  Roiaao 
citizen  included  several  other  important  privileges: 
he  had  a  full  right  over  his  property,  his  childrea,  and 
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his  dependents ;  he  had  a  ydce  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  election  of  magistrates ;  and  his 
testament  had  full  authority  after  his  death.  See 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou,  AfUiq.  s.  v.  Civitas ;  Sigon.  De 
cauiquojwre  civ,  Roman,  (Par.  1572 ;  Hal.  1715 ;  also  in 
Gnevii  The$a»r.  i);  Spanheim,  Oirbit  Rom.  (London, 
1703 ;  Hal.  1728);  CeUarii  Dissertatt.  p.  715  sq. ;  also 
Battner,  De  ch.  Rom,  virgidemiU  exempt,  (Jen.  1672) ; 
Lange,  De  immumtate  civ,  Roman,  (Hafti.  1710).  See 
Frekmak. 

Cntron  (r/rpcov,  the  tree  is  Kirpta  or  Kirpia,  but 
was  long  without  a  special  name  among  the  Greeks, 
although  they  were  well  acquainted  with  it ;  see  Smith, 
Diet.  1^  Close.  Antiq.  B,  y,  Citrusi),  In  his  account  of 
Alexander  Jannnus,  Josephus  tells  ns,  "  His  own  peo- 
ple were  seditious  against  bim ;  for  at  a  festival  which 
was  then  celebrated,  when  he  stood  upon  the  altar  and 
was  going  to  sacrifice,  the  nation  rose  upon  him,  and 
pelted  him  with  citrons,  for  the  law  of  the  Jews  re- 
quired that  at  the  festival  of  tabernacles  every  one 
should  have  branches  of  the  palm-tree  and  citron-tree" 


Citron  Flower  and  Fruit 


(^AfU.  xiH,  la,  6).  The  late  Lady  Callcott,  in  her 
Scripture  Herbal,  mentions  that,  as  the  modem  Jews 
still  use  citrons  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  *^  in  Lon- 
don considerable  sums  of  money  are  expended  in  im- 
porting them  of  the  best  kind  for  the  purpose.  They 
must  be  without  blemish,  and  the  stalk  must  still  ad- 
here to  them.  After  the  feast  is  over,  the  citrons  are 
openly  sold,  and  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  is 
placed  in  the  common  treasury,  aspart  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  of  the  congregation."  Their  anxiety  to 
obtain  them  with  the  stalk  still  adhering  is  no  doubt 
a  faint  effort  to  secure  the  **  thick"  branches  and 
''boughs  of  goodly  trees"  required  for  that  festival 
(Lev.  xxxiii,  40).  But  the  chief  importance  of  this 
fruit  is  its  supposed  identity  with  the  tisi&tn,  Uy^pu'- 
ack,  or  "apple"  of  the  Bible,  a  conclusion,  however, 
wliich  has  been  ably  disputed.  See  Applb.  The 
dtron,  or  Citrus  medica—%o  called  because  it  was  from 
Media  that  the  Romans  first  received  it — belongs  to 
the  natural  order  of  Aurontiaceas,  a  delightful  group, 
including  the  orange,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the 
shaddock  (see  the  Penay  Cydopcedia,  s.  v.  Citrus). 
With  its  dark,  glossy,  laurel-looking  leaves,  its  ever- 
green branches,  often  bearing  simultaneously  ripe 
fruits  and  newly-opened  flowers,  and  thus  vouchsafing 
to  the  pilgrim  who  rests  in  its  deep  shadow  the  two- 
fold refreshment  of  a  delicious  banquet  and  a  fra- 
gtant  breeze,  the  citron  may  well  claim  pre-eminence 
(( among  the  trees  of  the  wood' '  (Can.  ii,  8).  Abounding 


Citron-Tree. 

in  malic  and  citric  acid,  the  juice  of  the  orange  and  its 
congeners  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  antidotes  which 
the  Creator's  bounty  has  provided  against  the  exhaust- 
ing thurst  and  incipient  fever  of  sultry  climes.  A  set- 
tler in  the  torrid  swamps  of  the  Amazon  will  devour  a 
dozen  oranges  before  his  morning  meal  {Voyage  up  (he 
Amazon,  in  the  **  Home  and  Colonial  Library"),  and 
in  tropical  regions  such  acidulous  fruits  are  invaluable 
on  account  of  their  anti-febrile  virtues.  These  were 
doubtless  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  in  common 
with  all  antiquity,  they  greatly  prized  the  pleasant 
pungent  odor  emitted  by  the  rind.  Macrobius  speaks 
of  "citrosa  vestis,"  showing  that  it  was  usual  to  keep 
citrons  in  wardrobes  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume ; 
and,  like  the  modem  Oriental  ladies,  whose  favorite 
vinaigrette  is  a  citron,  in  England  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  an  orange  was  so  commonly  used  as  a  scent- 
bottle  that  it  may  often  be  seen  in  old  pictures  of  their 
queens  and  peeresses.  It  was  also  believed  to  have  a 
disinfecting  potency ;  and  during  the  plague  of  Lon- 
don, people  walked  the  streets  smelling  at  oranges. 
Understood  as  belonging  to  this  beautiful  family,  there 
is  a  peculiar  felicity  in  the  comparison,  '*  A  word  fitly 
spoken  is  like  citrons  of  gold  in  salvers  (or  baskets) 
of  silver"  (Prov.  xxv,  11).  The  famous  golden  apples 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were  un- 
questionably either  citrons  or  oranges. — Fairbalm,  s. 
V.  Apple.    See  Botany. 

City.  The  Heb.  term  most  fluently  thus  ren- 
dered is  ^*^9  (ir,  literally  something  raised  up,  i.  e. 
having  walls  reared;  or  from  ^!)9,  to  keep  guard  [Ge- 
senius,  Thes.  Eeb,  p.  1004] ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  iroXic),  a 
word  of  very  extensive  signification,  embn^cing  not 
only  the  Jdea  of  an  encampment,  as  a  nomade  hamlet 
(Gen.  iv,  17),  but  also  that  of  small  fortifications,  as 
watch-posts  or  watch-towers  (comp.  Numb,  xiii,  19 ;  2 
Kings  xvii,  9;  Isa.  i,  8),  and  thence  extended  to  regular 
towns.  Nearly  equivalent  to  this  Is  TX^'^p  (jaryak''), 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions  (Deut  ii,  26 ;  1  Kings  i, 
41,  46),  is  found  only  in  the  poetic  style ;  and  analo- 
gous (in  sense,  as  probably  also-  in  derivation)  to  this 
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Ust  is  H'Jl?  Qce'retX),  found  only  in  Job  xxix,  7 ; 
ProT.  yiii^  8 ;  iz,  8»  14 ;  xi,  11.  The  word  rendered 
"city"  in  Ruth  iii,  11,  is  "ly©  (sha'ar),  properly  gate 
(as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  and  there  means  those 
assembled  in  ihe  forum  or  place  of  public  business  at 
the  town  gates.  The  second  of  these  terms  (perhaps 
from  tV^'Qj  to  cysproach  as  an  enemy,  or  rather  [G»- 
senins,  Tkes.  ffeb.  p.  1236]  to  fortify),  is  often  "prefix- 
ed to  the  names  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
existing  before  the  conquest,  as  Kiijath-Arba,  proba- 
bly the  most  ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used 
in  prose  as  a  general  name  for  town  (Stanley,  Pctkst. 
App.  §  80).  The  classification  of  the  human  race  into 
dwellers  in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv,  20, 
22)  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense 
of  both  words,  Ar,  or  /r,  and  Kiijatk,  as  places  of  se- 
curity agaibst  an  enemy,  distinguished  from  the  un- 
walled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is  more  eas- 
ily overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert. 
See  Ib^  ;  Kibjath.  This  distinction  is  found  actual- 
ly existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
tiie  tent-dwellers  are  found,  lilse  the  Rechabites,  al- 
most side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities,  some- 
times even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not  amalga- 
mated with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general  making 
the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the  Rechabites,  rob- 
bery their  undissembled  occupation  (Judg.  v,  7 ;  Jer. 
XXXV,  9, 11 ;  see  Fraser,  Persia^  p.  866, 880 ;  Malcokn, 
Sketches  of  Persia,  p.  147-156;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bedouins,  i,  167;  Wellsted,  Trtwels  in  AraHci,  i,  886; 
Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  96, 181, 188 ;  Yaux,  Nineveh  and 
PersepoHs,  c.  ii,  note  A;  Layard, Nineveh,  ii,  272 ;  Nin, 
and  Bab.  p.  141).*'— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Village. 

1.  Towns  are  a  natural  result  of  the  aggregative 
principle  in  human  hature.  Necessity  led  the  early 
races  of  men  to  build  their  towns  on  lofty  spots,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground, 
they  could  easily  protect  themselves  against  b^ts  of 
prey  and  human  foes.  A  town,  and  a  stronghold  or 
fort,  would  thus  be  originally  identical.  As  popula- 
tion increased  and  agriculture  spread,  so  some  degree 
of  security  came,  which  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  to  difinse  themselves  over  the  liill-side,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  that  lay  nearost  their  acropolis ;  still  the 
hihabitants  kept  at  no  great  distance  ttom  the  oentro 
of  strength,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  its  protec- 
tion. The  town,  however,  would  thus  be  enlarged, 
and  as  the  necessity  for  self-defence  still  existed,  so 
would  the  place  soon  be  surrounded  with  walls.  Thus 
there  would  be  outer  and  inner  bulwaiks,  and  in  some 
sort  two  species  of  community—- the  townspeople,  who 
tilled  the  ground  and  carried  on  trade,  and  the  soldiers, 
whose  business  it  was  to  aflbrd  protection :  these  two, 
however,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  were  one, 
the  Qeasant  and  tradesnlan  taking  arms  when  the  town 
was  put  in  danger.  How  early  towns  were  formed 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  general  principle :  they 
were  obviously  a  work  of  time.  The  primary  tend- 
ency in  population  was  to  diffuse  itself.  Aggregation 
on  particular  spots  would  take  place  at  a  later  period. 
When,  then,  Cain  is  said  to  have  built  a  city  (Gen.  iv, 
17),  we  have  evidence  which  concurs  with  other  inti- 
mations to  show  that  it  is  only  a  partial  history  of  the 
first  ages  that  we  possess  in  the  records  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarohs  we  find  towns 
existing  in  Palestine  which  were  originally  surrounded 
with  fo^cations,  so  as  to  make  them  ** fenced  cities." 
(See  below.)  In  these  dwelt  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, who,  by  means  of  these  places  of  strength,  de- 
fended themselves  and  their  property  from  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  neighboring  desert,  who  then,  as  they  do 
now,  lived  by  plunder.  Nor  were  worlLs  of  any  great 
strength  necessary.  In  Palestine  at  the  present  day, 
while  walls  are  in  most  parts  an  indispensable  protec- 

^  and  agriculture  can  be  advantageously  prosecu- 


ted only  so  fttr  aa  sheltered  by  a  fortified  town,  ere& 
tions  of  a  very  sUght  nature  are  found  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  the  rather  because  the  most  &varable  locafi- 
ties  offer  themselves  on  all  sides,  owing  to  the  natnzd 
inequality  of  the  ground.  Henoe  we  find  that  luUf  or 
eminences  were  almost  invariably  chosen  aa  sites  fm 
thjB  purpose,  a  foct  which  even  grew  into  a  proveib— 
*'a  city  upon  a  hilL'*  (See  Hackea*s  lUtuin,^ 
Script,  p.  70.) 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns  ani 
cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  any  farther  this 
we  nuy  gather  information  fnm  the  ruins  which  stiD 
lie  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  But  these  ruins  can  affiird 
only  general  notions,  as,  though  they  are  nnmeraa, 
and  show  that  the  Land  of  Promise  waa  thickly  peo- 
pled and  highly  flourishing  in  its  better  days,  the  ac- 
tual remains  of  ancient  towns  are  to  be  ascribed  to  &- 
ferent  and  very  distant  periods  of  history.  The  Cri- 
sades  left  many  strongholds  which  are  now  in  a  statt 
of  dilapidation ;  but  the  Crusades  are  of  modem  daji 
compared  with  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  which  itself  ii 
remote  from  the  proper  antiquity  of  the  nation.  The 
law  of  sameness,^owever,  which  prevails  so  rigidlT  m 
Eastern  countries,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  a  modem 
town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken  as  a  type  d 
its  ancient  predecessors.  (See  01in*8  Traveis,  ii,  423.) 
To  distinguish  cities  that  bore  the  same  name,  the 
name  of  the  tribe  was  added.  In  "the  latter  days;,"^ 
especially  under  the  Herods,  it  was  the  fashion  to  give 
to  ancient  towns  new  Greek  names,  aa  Diospolis,  Ne- 
apolis,  Sebaste,  Cssarea,  Tiberias.  Jemsalem,  at  a 
later  period,  was  denominated  ^lia  Capitolina.  These 
innovations  indicated  the  slavish  disposition  of  the 
age,  and  were  tokens  of  the  bondage  in  which  the  n»> 
tion  was  held. 

Palestine  underwent  constant  changes  in  regard  to 
its  towns  from  the  earliest  ages ;  one  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  there  are  names  of  towns  that  bel(mg 
exclusively  to  certain  eras.  The  period  of  the  Boman 
domination  gave  existence,  as  to  stmcturee  of  greet 
splendor,  so  to  many  towns  and  fortified  places.  Gsl- 
ilee  was  especially  rich  in  towns  and  villages,  which, 
according  to  Josephus  (Life,  45),  amounted  in  all  to 
the  number  of  204.  The  nam^  of  the  Palestinian 
cities,  for  the  most  part,  have  meaning,  reference  being 
made  to  the  nature  of  tlie  locality  or  the  character  ^ 
the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  towns  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the 
materials  are  not  only  scanty  and  disconnected,  but  ia 
a  measure  uncertain.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Cci^srs. 

2.  The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  that  of  the  city  called  Enoch  (q.  v.)  by  Cain,  ia 
the  land  of  his  » •  exUe"  (Nod,  Gen.  iv,  17).  After  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  fonnd- 
ed  Babel,  Erecb,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in -the  land  of 
Shinar ;  and  Asshur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock, 
buUt  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Be- 
sen,  the  last  being  "a  great  dty."  A  subsequent 
passage  mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  GomoiTah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Qanaanites, 
but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal  to  that 
of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x,  10-12, 19 ;  xi,  3, 9; 
xxxvi,  87).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes,  (1.)  that  tiie 
expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gren.  xiv)  was  prior  to 
the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicating  a  mi- 
gration or  conquest  from  Persia  or  Assyria ;  (2.)  that 
by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  individual,  but 
a  name  denoting  the  "settlers'*  in  the  Assyrian  plun ; 
and  (8.)  that  the  names  Behoboth,  Calah,  etc,  when 
first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites  of  bufldings  after- 
wards erected.  He  supposes  that  Nineveh  was  built 
about  B.C.  1250,  and  Calah  about  a  centary  later, 
while  Babylon  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  15th  c«i- 
tury  B.C.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  infer  that  the 
places  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  etc.,  were  cit- 
ies of  higher  antiquity  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inas- 
much as  when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  later 
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they  were  citiea  in  every  sense  of  the  tenn.  Hie  name 
Kiijathaim,  "  doable  city"  (Gesenius,  Thetaur,  Heb,  p. 
1236X  indicates  an  existing  city,  and  not  a  site  only. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  civic  boildings 
existing  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in 
some  cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aborig- 
inal Emim  and  Rephaim.  (Compare  also  the  name 
Avith,  "rains,"  Gesenius,  ib.  p.  1000 ;  Gen.  xix,  1, 29 ; 
xxxvi,  85 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  13 ;  see  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egjfpt. 
1,808;  Layard, iVtn.  osMJ £ci(. p. 582 ;  Porter, />ama»- 
ow,  i,  309 ;  ii,  196 ;  Rawlinson,  Oui&nei  ofAssyr.  Hist. 
p.  4,  5.)  Bat  though  it  appears  probable  that,  what- 
ever dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were  in  tact 
rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other  may  have 
occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or  Calah ;  it  is 
quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria  prior  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came  from  *'  Ur,"  the 
"  dty**  of  the  Chald»ans  (Gesenius,  t&.  p.  55 ;  Bawlin- 
8on,  p.  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so  called, 
is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1-22) ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on  the  sites 
of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.'    The  last,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must,  fh>m  its  un- 
rivalled situation,  have  always  commanded  a  oongpre- 
gated  population ;  Hebron  is  said  to  have  been  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus 
the  only  Syrian  town  which  presents  the  elements  of 
a  date  for  its  foundation  (Num.  xiii,  22 ;  see  Stanley, 
Pak$t.  p.  409;  Josephus,  AfU.i,B,i;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  St,  Paul,  i,  94,  96).     But  therer  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat,  whatever  date  may  be  given  to  Egyptian 
civilization,  there  were  inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long 
before  this  (Gen.  xii,  14, 15 ;  see  Martineau,  Eastern 
Uft,  i,  151 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  807 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class, 
Gtog.  8.  V.  Tanis).     The  name,  however,  of  Hebron, 
Kiijath-Arba,  indicates  its  existence  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  the  dty,  or  fortified  place 
of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province  of  Southern  Palestine 
(Gen.  xxiii,  2 ;  Josh,  xiv,  15).    The  "tower  of  Edar," 
near  Bethlehem,  or  "of  flocks,"  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv,  21).    Wheth- 
er ^  the  city  of  Shalem"  be  a  site  or  an  existmg  town 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tile  situation  of  )6hechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a  fortified  place  is 
plain  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18 ; 
zxxiv,  20,  26 ;  see  Robinson,  iii,  114).    On  the  whole, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  "in  the 
land"  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had  already 
built  cities  of  more  or  less  importance,  which  had  been 
largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the  return  from  Egypt. 
Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were  cities  in 
Sgypt  (Gen.  xii,  14, 15;  Num.  xiii,  22;  see  WUkin- 
8on,  i,  4, 5).    The  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  there, 
were  employed  in  building  or  fortifying  the  *'  treasure 
<^es"  of  Pithom  (Abbasieh)  and  Raamses  (Exod.  i, 
U;  Herod,  ii,  158;  see  Robinson,  i,  79);  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
bnfld,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi,  84 ;  xlvii,  1-11).     Meafewhile  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had 
grown  in  power,  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cities."  In 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  pre- 
ttrved  td  the  present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
m  Bashan,  were  sixty  "great  cities  with  walls  and 
brazen  bars,"  besides  unwalled  villages;  and  also 
twenty-three  cities  hi  Gilead,  which  were  occupied,  and 
P«rhap8  partly  rebuilt  or  fortified,  by  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxi,  21,  82,  88,  85;  xxxU,  1-8, 
f ,  42;  Deut.  iii,  4,  5, 14;  Josh,  xi,  xiii ;  1  Kings  iv, 
« ;  1  Chron.  ii,  22 ;  see  Burckhardt,  Sifria,  p.  811, 457 ; 
Sorter,  Damascus,  ii,  196, 196, 206,  269,  275).     On  the 
^^  of  Jordan,  whilst  81  "royal"  cities  are  enumera- 
^  (Josh.  xii),.  hi  the  district  assigned  to  Jndah  125 


"cities"  with  villages  are  reckoned  (Josh,  xv);  in 
Benjamin,  26;  to  Simeon,  17;  Zebulun,  12;  Issachar, 
16;  Asher,  22;  Kaphtali,  19;  Dan,  17  (Josh,  xviii, 
xix).  But  from  some  of  Uiese  the  possessors  were  not 
expelled  till  a  late  period,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  captured  till  the  thne  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  6-9). 
From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-dwelling 
and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  people.  David 
enlarged  Jerusalem ;  and  Solomon,  besides  embellish- 
ing hb  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and  Megiddo,  besides  store- 
cities  (2  Sam.  v,  7,  9, 10 ;  1  Kings  ix,  15-18;  2  Chron. 
viii,  6).  To  Solomon  also  is  ascribed  by  Eastern  tra- 
dition the  building  of  PersepoUs  (Chardin,  Voyage^  viii, 
890 ;  Mandelsk),  i,  4 ;  Kur&n,  c  xxxviii).  The  works 
of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  Kings  xii,  25 ;  Judg.  ix, 
45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  5-10),  of  Baasha  at 
Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv,  17,  22),  of 
Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi,  24),  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho 
in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi,  84),  the  woriu  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  12),  of  Jotham  (2  Chron.  xxvii, 
4),  thtf  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and,  later  still,  the 
works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to  their  re- 
spective articles. 

8.  Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  (1.)  cities;  (2.) 
towns,  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and  defence ; 
(8.)  unwalled  villages.  The  cities  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  "fenced  cities,"  L  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv, 
29;  Deut.  ix,  1 ;  Josh,  ii,  15 ;  vi,  20;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7 ; 
1  Kings  iv,  18;  2  Kings  vi,  26;  vii,  8;  xviii,  8, 18; 
Acts  ix,  25) ;  and  that,  as  a  mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  portion  at  least  of  the  city  wall  of  the 
captured  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders,  as  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity,  was  to  re- 
build the  fortifications  (2  Kings  xiv,  13,  22 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  2,  6;  xxxiii,  14;  Neh.  iii,  iv,  vi,  vii  j  1  Mace, 
iv,  60,x61;  X,  45;  Xen.  EelL  ii,  2,  15).  But  around 
the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times,  lay  undefended 
suburbs  (I  Chron.  vi,  67  sq. ;  Num.  xxxv,  1-6;  Josh, 
xxi),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  extended.  (See 
below.)  The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while  the 
population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mace,  xi,  61). 
The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security  in  peace- 
able times,  combined  with  popnlousness,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is  illustrated 
by 'the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii,  4;  1  Kings  iv,  26;  see 
Martineau,  East.  Life,  i,  806). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state :  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horsemen, 
for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the  royal  table. 
Special  governors  for  these  and  their  surrounding  dis- 
tricts were  appointed  by  David  and  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,7;  ix,  19;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  2  Chron.  xvii,  12; 
xxi,  8 ;  1  Mace,  x,  89 ;  Xen.  Anab.  i,  4, 10).  To  this 
practice  our  Lord  alludes  in  his  parable  of  the  pounds, 
and  it  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Hindoo  government, 
which  was  to  be  conducted  by  lords  of  single  town- 
ships, of  10, 100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix,  17, 19 ;  see 
ElpUnstone,  India,  ch.  ii,  i,  89,  and  App,  v,  p.  485). 
To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 13  were  spe- 
cially reserved  for  the  fomily  of  Aaron,  9  in  Judah 
and  4  hi  Benjamin,  and  6  as  refbge  cities  (Josh,  xxi, 
13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of  the  khigdoms  the  Le- 
vites in  Israel  left  thehr  cities  and  resorted  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xi,  18, 14).     (See  below.) 

4.  The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  elders,  with 
Judges,  who  were  requhred  to  be  priests:  Josephus 
says  seven  judges,  with  two  Levites  as  officers,  irTnypi- 
rat  (Deut  xxi,  5, 19;  xvi,  18;  xix,  17;  Ruth  iv,  2; 
Josephus,  Ani,  iv,  8, 14).  Under  the  kin^ra  a  president 
or  governor  appears  to  have  been  appointed  (1  Kings 
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zxii,  26;  2  Chron.  xviii,  25);  and  jodget  were  aent 
out  on  circuit,  wlio  referred  matters  of  donbt  to  a  ooon- 
cil  composed  of  priests,  Levites,  and  elders  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chron.  xxiii,  4;  xxvi,  29;  2  Chron.  xix,  6,  8, 
10,  11).  After  the  Captivity,  Ezra  made  similar  ar- 
rangements for  the  appointment  of  judges  (Esra  vii, 
25).  In  the  time  of  Josephus  there  appear  to  have 
been  councils  in  the  provincial  towns,  with  presidents 
in  each,  under  the  directions  of  the  great  council  at 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  9,  4;  War^  ii,  21,  S; 
Life,  12,  la,  27,  84,  57,  61,  68,  74).     See  Sahhbdrim. 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied  by 
gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  cities  is  much  in- 
creased (Niebuhr,  Vojfoge,  ii,  172,  239 ;  Conybeare  and 
Howsoo,  i,  96;  Eothen^  p.  240).  The  vast  extent  of 
Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in  part  account- 
ed for  (Diod.  ii,  70;  Quint.  Curt  v,  i,  26;  Jonah  iv, 
11 ;  see  Chardin,  Foy.  vii,  278, 284 ;  Porter,  Damascm, 
i,  153 ;  P.  della  Yalle,  ii,  83).  In  most  Orientol  cities 
the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  seldom  allowing 
more  than  two  loaded  camels,  or  one  camel  and  two 
foot  passengers  to  pass  each  other,  though  it  h  clear 
that  some  of  the  streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been 
wide  enough  for  chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii, 
4;  see  Olearius,  Trav,  p.  294,  809 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
m  Arabia,  1, 188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribe*,  p.  880; 
Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  tn  Egjfpt,  i,  141).  The  word 
for  "streets"  used  by  Nahum—CniarTI,  from  ann, 
broad,  ^rXaraai) — is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad  places 
in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i,  20 ;  Jer.  v,  1 ;  xxii,  4 ;  Cant, 
iii,  2) ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  thoroughfares 
(frXariiai)  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to  receive 
the  shadow  of  Peter  (Acts  v,  15)  were  more  likely  to 
be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the  special  plazze  of  the 
city.  It  seems  likely  that  the  immense  concourse 
which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts  would  induce 
wider  streets  than  in  other  cities  (see  1  Kings  xx,  84). 
Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved  with  stone, 
and  having  covered  wa3r8  on  each  side.  Agrippa  II 
paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi, 
5,  2  and  8 ;  xx,  9,  7).  The  streets  of  most  cities  of 
Palestine  would  not  need  paving,  in  consequence  of 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which  they  lay. 
The  Straight  Street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined 
and  recognisable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v,  86 ;  Robinson, 
new  ed.  of  Bes.  iii,  454,  455).  In  building  Cftsarea, 
Josephus  says  that  Herod  was  careftil  to  carry  out  the 
drainage  efiectually  (Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  19,  6).  The 
internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was  probably  car- 
ried on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars  (q.  v.) ;  for  we  read 
of  the  bakers*  street  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a 
place  of  blacksmiths*  shops,  and  the  clothes  market,  at 
Jerusalem  {War,  v,  8, 1).     See  Street. 

The  open  spaces  (irXartiai)  near  the  gates  of  towns 
were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used  as  places 
of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts  by  kings 
and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by  citizens  (Gen. 
xxiii,  10 ;  Ruthi  v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  2 ;  xviii,  24 ;  xxi, 
12;  2  Kings  vii,  1,  8,  20;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9;  xxxii,  6; 
Neh.  viii,  1, 13, 16 ;  Job  xxix,  7 ;  Jer.  xvii,  19 ;  Matt, 
vi,  5 ;  Luke  xiii,  26).  They  were  also  used  as  places 
of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment  (Jer.  xx,  2 ; 
Amos  V,  10).  See  Gate.  Prisons  were,  under  the 
kingly  government,  within  the  royal  precinct  (Gen. 
xxxix,  20 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  2 ;  Neh.  iii, 
25;  Acts  xxi,  84;  xxiii,  85). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  Jerusalem  with 
water,  bdth  by  tanks  and  dstems  for  rain-water,  and 
by  reservoirs  syppUed  by  aqueducts  from  distant 
springs.  Such  was  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aque- 
duct of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii, 
80 ;  Isa.  xxii,  9),  and  of  Solomon  (Ecd.  ii,  6),  of  which 
last  water  is  still  conveyed  from  near  Bethlehem  to 
Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  in  Bohn's  ed.  ot  Early  Trav.  p. 
457 ;  Robinson,  i,  511  sq. ;  Olin,  ii,  1C9  sq.).     Josephus 


also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate  to  bring  wv 
ter  to  Jerusalem  (AnL  xviii,  8,  2).  See  CoJn>rrr« 
Other  cities  appear  to  have  been  mosUy  oootesited 
with  the  fountains  whose  existence  had  probably  M 
to  their  formation  at  the  first     See  Waxes. 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  oatsds 
the  city  (Num.  xix,  11, 16 ;  Matt,  viii,  28 ;  Luke  to, 

12;  John  xix,  41 ;  Heb.  xiii,  12) Smith,  a.  v.    8e« 

Gbaye. 

5.  A  city  and  its  inhabitants  are  frequently  described 
in  the  sacred  writings  under  the  similitude  of  a  modi^ 
and  her  children;  hence  the  phrase  ^Children  of 
Zion"  (Joel  ii,  28).  Cities  are  also  characterixed  as 
virgins,  wives,  widows,  and  harlots,  according  to  their 
different  conditions.  Thus  Jerusalem  is  called  a  vir- 
gin (Isa.  xxxvii,  22) ;  and  the  term  harlot  is  naed  of 
Jerusalem  (Isa.  i,  21),  also  of  lyre  (Isa.  xxiii,  16),  of 
Nineveh  (Nah.  iii,  4),  and  of  Samaria  (Exek.  xxiii,  5). 

Fenced  City  (seldom  simply  M^^SIS,  metsfaxA',  % 
mound  or  intrenchment  of  besiegers;  ** mount,**  Isa. 
xxix,  8;  '*  munition,"  Nah.  ii,  1),  a  town  with  walli 
of  fortification  (2  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  oftener  with  *^^9,  at- 
iesof,2  Chron.  xiv,  5 ;  or  both  words  in  the  plor.,  xi, 
10, 11,  28;  xii,  4;  xxi,  8).  From  the  foregoing  re> 
marks,  it  will  be  understood  how  the  phraaee  to  bmM 
a  city,  and  to  fortify  or  fence  it,  in  the  Oriental  idkra, 
mean  generally  the  same  thing.  See  Fobtbess.  The 
fencing  or  fortification  was  usually  with  high  walli, 
and  watch-towers  upon  them  (Dent,  iii,  5).  See  Fob- 
TiFiCATiON.  The  walls  of  fortified  cities  were  fbrmed, 
in  part  at  least,  of  combustible  materials  (Amos  i,  7, 
10, 14),  the  gates  being  covered  with  thick  plates  of 
uron  or  brass  (Psa.  cvii,  16 ;  Isa.  xiv,  2 ;  Acts  xii,  10)l 
There  was  also  within  the  city  a  citadel  or  tower,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  fled  when  the  city  itself  coald 
not  be  defended  (Judg.  ix,  46-52).  Thoy  were  oftca 
upon  elevated  ground,  and  were  entered  by  a  flight  of 
steps  (2  Kings  x,  2 ;  Isa.  xzxvi,  1).     See  Wall. 

CiTT  WITH  Suburbs  (in  the  plur.  D^«3"^a:3  "^r, 
arejf'  migraMm',  citie$  of  pasture*,  1  Chron.  xiii,  3), 
i.  e.  a  town  surrounded  by  open  pasture-grounds  or 
commons.  The  forty-eight  cities  which  were  given  to 
the  Levites  were  thus  denominated ;  the  extent  of  the 
suburbs  appertaining  to  each  city  is  accurately  defined 
in  Num.  xxxv,  1-8;  Josh,  xxi,  41,  42.  They  were 
evidently  the  surrounding  districts  to  which  the  city 
gave  the  means  of  protection  and  safety.     See  Sus- 

UBB. 

City  of  Rbfvoe  (usually  in  the  plur.  tt^ptth  ''^5, 
arejf'  ham^miUat',  fh)m  t3^|^  contracted,  Gesenius, 
Tkes,  n«h.  p.  1216;  Sept.  ir6X<ic  rStv  ^vyatsvrtipiw, 
^vyaSivrripia,  ^yaSiia  ;  Vulg.  oppida  in  fkgitwanm 
auxiSa,  preesidia,  separata,  or  urbesfltgitworum), 

1.  Among  the  Hebrews,  six  Levitical  cities  spe- 
cially chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide 
until  released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the 
high-priest  (Num.  xxxv,  6, 13, 16 ;  Josh,  xx,  2,  7,  9). 
See  Blood-bevenqb.  There  were  three  on  each  skie 
of  Jordan.  1.  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali,  now  Kedes,  about 
twenty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tyre,  twelve  S.S.W.  from 
Banias  (1  Chron.  vi,  76 ;  see  Robinson,  iii,  855 ;  Benj. 
of  Tudcla,  m  the  Ear^  Trav.  p.  89).  2.  Shbchem,  m 
Mount  Ephraim,  Ndbulus  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi, 
67 ;  2  Chron.  x,  1 ;  see  Robinson,  iii,  113).  8.  Hs- 
bbon,  in  Judah,  el-Kk&RL  The  last  two  were  royal 
cities,  and  the  latter  sacerdotal  also,  injiabited  by  Di- 
vid,  and  fortified  by  Reboboam  (Josh,  xxi,  18;  2  Sam. 
V,  5;  1  Chron.  vi,  55 ;  xxix,  27;  2  Chron.  xi,  10;  see 
Robinson,  i,  814;  ii,  454).  4.  On  Uie  E.  side  of  Jor- 
dan—Bezer,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of 
I  Moab,  said  in  the  Geniara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron, 
perhaps  the  later  Bosor,  and  the  present  AtrosM 
(Dent,  iv,  48;  Josh,  xx,  8;  xxi,  86;  1  Mace  v,  26; 
I  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  7,  4;  see  Reland,  p.  662).  5.  Ba- 
^  tf  otu-Gilead,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  oo 
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or  near  the  site  of  u-^tcUt  (Dent  iv,  48 ;  Josb.  xxi, 
98 ;  1  Kings  zxii,  8;  see  Reland,  p.  966).  6.  Golam, 
in  Baahan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town  irhose 
site  liaa  not  been  ascertained,  bnt  which  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  the  district  of  Ganlonitis,  Jaukm  (Dent. 
W,  43  ;  Josh,  xxi,  27;  1  Chron.  vi,  71 ;  Josephns,  Ant, 
iv,  7  ;  seo  Reland,  p.  815 ;  Porter,  DamatcuSy  ii,  251, 
254;  Bnrckhaidt,  iSyria,  p.  286).  The  Gemara  notices 
that  the  cities  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  were  nearly 
opposite  each  other,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
to  divide  the  land  into  three  parts  (Deut.  lUX,  2 ;  He- 
land,  p.  662).  Maimonides  says  all  the  forty-eight 
Levitlcal  cities  had  the  privilege  of  asylum,  but  that 
the  six  refuge-cities  were  required  to  receive  and  lodge 
the  bomicide  gratuitously  (Calmet  On  Num.  xxxv). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical  cit- 
ies -were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about  583 
yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and  other  pur- 
poses. Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are  ordered  to  be 
the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv,  4,  5).  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2000  cubits  are  to  be 
added  to  the  1000  as  *'  fields  of  the  suburbs"  (Lev. 
jLXVy  34),  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift 
to  Caleb,  which  excluded  the  city  of  Hebron,  but  in- 
cluded the  **  fields  and  villages  of  the  city*'  (Josh,  xxi, 
11, 12,  Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  while  the  other  Le- 
vitical cities  had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb.  Calmet 
supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  measured  paral- 
lel, and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall;  an 
explanation,  however,  which  supposes  all  the  cities  to 
be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet  On  Numbers,  xxxv). — 
Smith,  s.  T. 

2.  Places  of  refuge  where,  under  the  cover  of  relig- 
ion, the  guilty  and  the  unfortunate  might  find  shelter 
and  protection  were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen.  The  jtw  atyti,  or  right  of  shelter  and  impu- 
ni^,  was  enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed  sacred, 
such  as  groves,  temples,  and  altars.  This  protective 
power  commonly  spread  itself  over  a  considerable  dis- 
trict ronnd  the  holy  spot,  and  was  watched  over  and 
preserved  by  severe  penalties.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  number  of  these  places  of  asylum  be- 
came in  time  very  great,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  a  Aresh 
increase  of  crimimds  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iii,  60,  63).  Ti- 
berius, in  consequence,  caused  a  solemn  inquiry  into 
their  effects  to  be  made,  which  resulted  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  number  and  a  limitation  of  their  privi- 
l^es  (Suetonius,  Tib.  87,  compared  with  Emesti,  Ex- 
cursus  ad  h.  I. ;  Osiander,  De  Atylis  Gentium,  in  Gro- 
nov.  T%escatr,  t.  vi).  In  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace  iv,  83) 
mention  is  made  of  a  city  having  the  jus  asyli — "  Oni- 
as  withdrew  himself  into  a  sanctuary  at  Daphne  that 
Ueth  by  Antiochia.*'  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  27)  was  also  a  heathen  asylum,  whose  priv- 
Ueges  in  this  respect  increased  with  the  progress  of 
time. 

This  pagan  custom  passed  into  Christianity.  As 
eaiiy  as  Constantine  the  Great,  Christian  churches 
were  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  an 
outraged  law  or  powerful  enemies  pursued  (Smith's 
Gibbmi,  c.  xx).  Theododus,  in  481,  extended  this 
privilege  to  the  houses,  gardens,  and  other  places 
which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  churches,  and 
the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  681,  widened  the  right  of  asy- 
lum to  thirty  paces  ftom  each  church.  Since  then 
this  ecclesiastical  privilege  prevailed  in  the  whole  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  and  was  preserved  undiminish- 
ed, at  least  in  Italy,  so  long  as  the  papal  independence 
remained  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  c.  ix,  pt.  i).  The 
right  acted  beneficially  in  ages  when  violence  and  re- 
venge predominated,  and  fixed  habitations  were  less 
common  than  now ;  but  its  tendency  to  transfer  power 
fhmi  the  magistrate  to  the  priesthood  was  injurious  to 
the  inviolability  of  law  and  the  steady  administration 
of  justice.    It  has  accordingly  in  recent  times  been 


abrogated  by  most  governments  ((7o»9erga<iofM-I.ea»- 
hon,  s.  v.). 

8.  Among  the  Jews,  the  *^  cities  of  refuge*'  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  asylum  of  the  classic  nations,  but 
were  happily  exempt  from  the  evU  consequences  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  afford,  even  to 
the  present  day,  no  mean  proof  of  the  superior  wisdom 
and  benignant  spirit  of  the  Jewish  laws.  The  insti- 
tution was  framed  with  a  view  to  abate  the  evils  which 
ensued  from  the  old-established  rights  ^f  the  blood- 
avenger  [see  Avenger  of  Blood],  and  thereby  to 
further  the  prevalence  in  the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentle, 
and  forgiving  spirit.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will 
show  how  wisely  these  places  were  chosen  so  as  to 
make  a  city  of  refuge  easy  of  access  frt>m  all  parts  of 
the  land.  To  any  one  of  these  cities  a  person  who  had 
unawares  and  unintentionally  slain  any  one  might 
flee,  and,  if  he  reached  it  before  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  avenger  of  blood,  he  was  safe  within  its  shelter, 
provided  be  did  not  remove  more  than  a  thousand 
yards  from  its  circuit,  nor  quit  the  refuge  till  the  de- 
cease of  the  high-priest  under  whom  tfie  homicide  had 
taken  place.  If,  however,  he  transgressed  these  pro- 
visions, the  avenger  might  lawfully  put  him  to  death. 
The  roads  leading  to  the  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be 
kept  in  good  repair.  Before,  however,  the  fugitive 
could  avail  himself  of  the  shelter  conceded  by  the 
laws,  he  was  to  undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and  make  it 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  the  homicide  was  committed  that  it  was 
purely  accidental.  Should  he,  however,  be  found  to 
have  been  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  delivered  **  into 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might  die.'* 
The  benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  was  common  to 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  native  Israelites. 

According  to  the  Rabbins,  in  order  to  give  the  ftigi- 
tive  all  possible  advantage  in  his  flight,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  cities  of  refuge  convenient  by  enlarging  them, 
and  removing  every  obstruction  that  might  hurt  his 
foot  or  hinder  his  speed.  No  hillock  was  left,  no  river 
was  allowed  over  which  there  was  not  a  bridge,  and 
the  road  was  at  least  two-and-thirty  cubits  broad.  At 
every  turning  there  were  posts  erected  bearing  the 
words  Refuge,  Refuge,  to  guide  the  unhappy  man  in 
his  flight ;  and  two  students  in  the  law  were  appoint- 
ed to  accompany  him,  that,  if  the  avenger  should  over- 
take him  before  he  reached  the  city,  they  might  at- 
tempt to  pacify  him  till  the  legal  investigation  could 
take  place.  When  once  settled  in  the  city  of  refuge, 
the  manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitation  assigned 
him  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  teach  him 
some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  himself.  To 
render  his  confinement  more  easy,  Uie  mothers  of  the 
high-priests  used  to  feed  and  clothe  these  unfortunate 
fugitives,  that  they  might  not  be  impatient  and  pray 
for  the  death  of  their  sons,  on  whose  decease  they  were 
restored  to  their  liberty  and  their  property.  If  the 
slayer  died  in  the  city  of  refuge  before  he  was  released, 
his  bones  were  delivered  to  his  relations,  after  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  Others  (Lewis,  Origine*  Hthraicas).  If  the  hom- 
icide committed  a  fr^sh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  flee  to  another  city ;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevaUed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  be 
added — a  misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut.  xix, 
8,  9  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor,  clii,  208).  Jerusalem,  to 
some  extent,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions — a  privilege  accorded  to  Shimei, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  Kings  ii,  86,  46).  . 

That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the  Jews  was  In 
later  periods  of  their  history  so  extended  as  to  open 
the  door  to  great  abuses  may  be  inferred  from  1  Mace. 
X,  48,  where  unqualified  impunity  and  exemption  fW>m 
both  liabilities  and  penalties  are  promised,  under  the 
influence,  not  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  heathen  morals 
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and  ambition,  to  **  whosoever  they  be  that  flee  unto 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  be  within  the  liberties 
thereof."  In  the  words  now  cited,  reference  appears 
to  be  made  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  from  very 
early  times,  both  among  the  chosen  people  and  the  n^ 
tions  of  the  world,  of  fleeing,  in  case  of  personal  dan- 
ger, to  the  altar.  With  the  Jews,  it  was  costomaiy 
for  the  fngitire  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
whether  in  the  tabernacle  or  Temple ;  by  which,  how- 
ever, shelter  and  secnrity  were  obtained  only  for  those 
who  had  committed  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence 
(Exod.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Kings  i,  50 ;  ii,  28).  From  the  last 
two  passages,  it  seems  that  state  criminals  also  sought 
the  protection  of  the  altar,  probably  more  fh>m  the 
force  of  custom  than  any  express  law.  Their  safety, 
however,  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king;  for  hi  the 
passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  one  case  (that  of 
Adon^ah)  life  was  spared,  but  in  the  other  (that  of 
Joab)  it  was  taken  away  even  '^by  the  altar."  Com- 
pare Matt,  xxtii,  85.— Kitto,  s.  v.  A  similar  instanoe 
is  found  in  Grecian  history,  in  the  case  of  Pausanias, 
who  fled  from  the  populace,  incensed  on  account  of  his 
public  treachery,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  he 
was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  the  Ephori,  by  block- 
ing up  the  entrance  and  taking  off  the  roof  (compare 
Smith's  Diet.  ofCkui,  Antiq.  8.  v.  Asylum).    See  Ajbt- 

LUlf. 

CiTT  OF  David,  a  section  in  the  southern  part  of 
Jerusalem,  embracing  Mount  Zton,  where  a  fortress 
of  the  Jebusites  stood.  See  Jebus.  David  reduced 
the  fortress,  and  built  a  new  palace  and  city,  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  name  (1  Chron.  xi,  5).  Bethlehem, 
the  native  town  of  David,  is  also  called,  from  that  cir- 
eomstance,  the  city  of  David  (Luke  ii,  11). 

City  of  God,  one  of  the  names  of  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem (Psa.  xlvi,  4),  and  its  appropriateness  is  evident 
from  Deut  xii,  5. 

Holt  CiTr.  The  sacredness  of  the  Temple  ex- 
tended itself  in  some  measure  over  the  city,  and  hence 
Jerusalem  itself  was  called  the  Holy  City^  and  is  so 
distinguished  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Neh.  xi, 
1 ;  Dan.  ix,  24).     See  Jerusalem. 

Levitical  City.     See  Levitb. 

CiTT  OF  Palm-trees.    See  Ir-Hattemabim. 

Sacerdotal  Citt.     See  Priest. 

Cut  OF  Salt.     See  Ir-Hammelah. 

Treasure-citt  Qn  the  plur.  ini3SDQ  *^*2^t  diiet 
ofpnmtiont^  '*  store-cities,*'  1  Kings  ix,  19).  Pithom 
and  Raamses  (q.  v.)  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  11,  as 
treasure-cities  built  by  Pharaoh  by  the  unpaid  labor 
of  the  Hebrews ;  they  were  probably  magazines  or  d^ 
p6ts  for  the  royal  revenue  (which  was  doubtless  paid 
in  kind),  such  as  are  intimated  in  Gen.  xli,  48 ;  see 
xlviii,  26.  The  Jewish  kings  had  similar  places  of 
public  deposit  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,  ft;  xvi,  4;  xvii,  2). 
See  Treasure. 

Civil  AdmlnlBtratioii  of  the  Hebrews.    See 

GOVERWMENT  (OF  THE  HeBREWS). 

Clagett,  William,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  Suffolk, 
1646;  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1669; 
and  took  his  degrees  there,  the  final  one  of  D.D.  in 
1688.  After  preaching  seven  years  in  his  native  town 
he  became  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  rector 
of  Famham  Royal  in  1688.  He  died  March  28, 1688. 
Among  his  writings  are,  A  Disamne  cotuxrmng  the 
Operationi  o/tAe  HoUf  Spirit,  against  Dr.  Owen  (Lond. 
1680,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sermaiu  (Lond.  1704-1720,  4  vols. 
8vo);  and  sevend  pamphlets  on  the  Bomish  contro- 
versy.—Kippls,  Biographia  Britanmca^  iii,  592  sq. ; 
Darling,  Cydopadia  BibUograpkica^  i,  666. 

Claggett,  Thomas  John,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1748,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  1764.  He  went  to  England 
^^  ordination  in  1767,  and  on  his  return  to  America  \ 


became  rector  of  All  Saint's  parish,  ICd.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to  Priace 
George's,  and  in  1779  began  to  officiate  there  in  Sl 
Paul's  parish.  In  1792  he  was  elected  ta  the  efaaes^ 
pate,  being  the  first  bishop  that  was  coiisecra^ed  ea 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  In  1800  he  was  chapUin  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  in  1806  he  became  m- 
tor  of  Trinity  Church,  Upper  Marlbonmgli,  Md.  & 
died  on  the  2d  of  August,  1816.— Spcagae,  JLtmatt,  v, 
262. 

Clainranx  (Clarayalus),  the  name  of  a  ceb- 
brated  Cistercian  abbey,  hi  a  valley  of  the  I>epaitm«it 
Aube,  in  France.  Bernard  became  its  abbot  In  111^ 
and  the  monastery  was  the  model  of  monasticism  ia 
the  12th  and  18th  centuries.— Neander,  Ck,  Hilary, 
iv,  254.    See  Bbrnabd  ;  Cistbbciahs. 

Clap.  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  June  26, 1708,  and  gradnated 
at  Harvard  1722.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Wind- 
ham, Aug.  8,  1726 ;  was  elected  to  the  rectorship  of 
Tale  College  in  1789,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  April  2, 1740.  He  devoted  himself  energet- 
ically to  the  work  of  the  college ;  framed  its  code  of 
laws  (1748,  Latin,  "  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  New 
Haven'*);  improved  its  library,  and  in  varions  ways 
strengthened  the  institution.  He  was  especially^  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  con- 
structed the  first  orrery  made  in  America.  His  opposi- 
tion to  Whitefield,  and  other  causes,  raised  up  a  party 
against  him,  and  in  1765  he  resigned  his  ofilee;  the 
corporation,  however,  passing  a  vote  "  eiqpressive  of 
their  high  estimation  of  his  character  and  serrices." 
He  died  in  New  Haven,  January  7, 1767.  Presldeat 
Clap  published  An  Introdudkn  to  the  Study  ^^Phitot- 
ophy^  exhibiting  a  general  View  ofaU  the  Arte  and  Sd- 
ences  (1743);  The  ReUgious  ConsHtution  of  CbOegee^  m- 
peeiaUy  of  Yale  Collye,  New  Haven  (1754);  A  krirf 
History  and  Vindication  of  the  Doetrineg  received  and 
established  in  the  Churches  of  New  England,  vitk  a  Speci- 
men of  the  new  scheme  of  Religion  beginning  to  preeaS 
(1755);  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation  ef 
moral  Virtue  and  Obligation  (1765) ;  Annals  or  Hittory 
of  Yale  College  (1766)  ;  Conjectures  upon  the  Nature  md 
Motions  ofAfeteon  which  are  above  the  Atmosphere  (post, 
1781).— Sprague,  Annals^  1,  848;  Allen,  Americas^  Bi- 
ogrc^y  s.  V. 

Clara,  or  Clare,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catbolic 
Church,  was  bom  at  Assisi,  Italy,  1198,  of  a  noble  fiui- 
ily.  She  abandoned  her  home  in  1212,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  cut  off  her  hair,  and 
replaced  her  fine  clothing  by  a  piece  of  sackcloth  tied 
about  her  with  a  cord.  Her  parents  strenooosly  in- 
sisted this  step ;  but,  under  the  guidance  of  Franda. 
she  disobeyed  them,  and  devoted  herself  to  nM»astie 
life.  She  practised  unheard  of  austerities,  movraiVd 
to  read  of  as  described  by  Butler  (cited  below).  Clan 
was  the  founder  of  the  Clarisses,  or  nuns  of  St.  Clara 
(q.  v).  See  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  August  12;  Lev- 
is, Bible,  Missal,  and  Breviary,  i,  110. 

Clara.    See  Abraham  1  Samcta  Clasa. 

Clare,  St.,  Nitns  of,  an  order  sometimes  called 
CUuisses  or  Clarissines,  from  thehr  founder  St.  Cka 
(q.  v.).  The  reputation  of  St.  Clara  soon  gained  lier  a 
l«rge  number  of  followers,  for  whom  several  monaster- 
ies were  built  in  varions  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1S19 
the  order  passed  into  Spain,  and  soon  after  into  France. 
The  rules  of  the  order  were  drawn  up  by  St.  Fnmcis  of 
Assisi  in  1224:  the  Clarisses  were  ftnrbidden  to  have  any 
possessions,  and  silence  was  enjoined  upon  them  fha 
the  compline  till  the  tierce  of  the  following  day.  Their 
habit  was  three  tunics  and  a  mantle.  After  the  death 
of  the  founder  the  order  made  still  greater  progress, 
and  counted  for  some  time  2000  convents,  with  54,000 
nuns.  After  the  Reformation  there  remained  in  Eik 
rope  900  convents,  with  about  25,000  nuns.  In  Italy 
there  are  monasteries  of  Clarisses,  some  of  which,  take 
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^  name  of  ''Nans  of  the  Strict  Obeervaiioe,"  others 
thst  of  *'  Solitaries  of  the  Institation  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara.' '  After  Cortex  had  conquered  Mexico,  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal,  wife  of  Charles  Y,  sent  thither  some 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara,  who  made  several  settle- 
ments there.  Near  their  monasteries  were  founded 
commoiiitiee  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  instructed 
by  the  Clarisses  in  religion,  and  sudi  works  as  were 
suitable  to  persons  of  tbeb  sex.  When  Pope  Urban 
IV  mitigated  the  original  rule,  those  who  adopted  the 
mitigated  role  were  called  Urbanists,  while  the  name 
of  Clarisses  remained  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal rule.  A  still  stricter  rule  was  observed  by  the 
Omgregatim  of  St,  CoUtU,  founded  by  St.  Colette,  who 
died  in  1447,  which  was  again  surpassed  in  austerity 
by  the  discalceate  Congregation  dT  the  Strictest  Ob- 
servance, founded  in  1631  in  Italy,  and  the  Hermitess- 
es  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  (or  Alcantarines),  founded 
in  1676.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1862,  convents 
were  found  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switz- 
eriand,  Poland,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  Scotland, 
Spam,  Prussia,  Ireland,  at  Macao  and  Manilla  in  Asia, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America.  The 
number  of  members  was  about  6000. — ^Fehr,  GetMAte 
der  MdHchtordm^  i,  456  sq.     See  Francis  of  Assisi. 

ClarenbadL    See  Klarbnbach. 

Clarendon  Constitntions,  1164.  A  struggle 
between  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy  in  England  be- 
gan with  the  elevation  of  Thomas  k  Becket  to  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  chair  (June,  1162).  The  pomp-loving 
courtier,  brave  warrior,  and  powerful  statesman,  the 
&vorite  and  confidant  of  Henry  II,  had  become  a  se- 
vere ascetic,  a  zealous  hierarcb,  and  the  opponent  of 
the  king.  At  the  council  held  by  Alexander  III  in 
May,  1168,  at  Tours,  Becket,  with  other  English  prel- 
ates, appeared,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  pope.  As  soon  as  he  returned,  he  attempted  to 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  council  in  his  province. 
He  claimed  certain  possessions,  which,  as  he  asserted, 
bad  been  lon^  alienated  from  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
snd  protested  against  the  levy  of  a  universal  tax  on 
real  estate  which  the  king  demanded  for  state  purpo- 
ses. This  already  had  occasioned  a  contest  with  the 
king,  and  a  breach  was  almost  effected  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  in  Westminster,  called  by  the  king  to  reform  the 
abases  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were  made 
inaccessible  to  the  arm  of  justice.  Cases  of  this  kind 
bad  often  occurred  within  a  few  years,  and  the  arch- 
bishop now  again  opposed  the  demands  of  the  king 
snd  the  barons,  while  almost  all  the  bishops  answered 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  ot  the  king  if  they 
would  ftirther  support  the  "  old  customs  of  the  king- 
dom," but  with  ijie  addition  of  the  dangerous  clause, 
9ako  ordine  mo  eijure  eccleske.  At  the  prayers  of  the 
bishops  and  others  high  in  office,  perhaps  also  under 
admonitions  from  the  pope,  Becket  also  yielded  at 
length. 

To  ratify  the  concessions  made  by  the  bishops  with 
dae  solemnity,  and  in  general  to  settle  the  points  at 
ittiie  between  Church  and  crown,  the  king,  in  Janua^ 
ly,  1164,  summoned  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  bar- 
ons St  Clarendon,  a  royal  summer  residence  near  Salis- 
bny.  The  attendance  was  large.  Becket  appeared, 
hot  only  to  revoke  the  concessions  he  had  made,  and 
to  declare  them  treason  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Church.  But  at  last,  overwhelmed  by  prayers  and 
tbreats,  Becket  once  more  pledged  his  priestly  word  to 
^Pport  fiaithftaiy  the  ancient  customs.  The  confer- 
ences were  soon  ehded.  Thehr  results  were  the  Chren- 
*>»  ConitUutioni,  or,  as  they  were  called,  conmdudmes 
'^^°'9'i^  in  sixteen  chapters,  the  contents  of  which  are 
"nbstantially  the  following  (with  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  upon  them  appended  in  italics) : — 1.  Disputes  con- 
cerning the  right  of  patronage  between  laymen,  or  be- 
^«en  clergymen  and  laymen,  or  between  clergymen 
<^7i  ihall  be  discussed  and  settled  at  the  court  of  the 


king.  (OondemMdhy  the  pope.)  2.  Churches  belongfaig 
to  the  king*s  fief  cannot  be  given  permanently  away 
without  his  consent.  (^Tolerated,)  8.  Clerg3rmen  ac- 
cused of  any  crime  must,  upon  a  summons  from  a  royal 
judge,  appear  at  the  king's  court,  where  it  will  be  de- 
cided whether  the  matter  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  court ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  delegate  ap- 
pointed by  the  king's  judge  is  to  be  present  at  the  triiJ. 
If  the  accused  is  found  guilty,  or  confesses,  the  Church 
shall  not  further  protect  him.  (CoHdenmed.)  4.  Arch- 
bishops, bishops,  or  high  officials  of  the  kingdom  shaU 
not  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  permission; 
and,  even  in  case  of  permission,  must  give  security 
that  on  their  journey  they  will  undertake  nothing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  (Cbii- 
demned,)  5.  Excommunicated  persons  need  not  give 
bonds  to  remain  where  they  are,  nor  to  promise  by 
oath  to  do  so,  but  only  to  give  bonds  or  a  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Clmrch,  that  they  may  be 
absolved.  (Condemned,)  6.  Laymen  can  only  be  ac- 
cused by  trustworthy  and  legitimate  witnesses  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  yet  so  that  the  archdeacon  does 
n«t  lose  his  right.  In  cases  where  no  one  appears  as 
the  accuser,  the  sheriff,  at  the  command  of  the  bishop^ 
is  to  assemble  twelve  respectable  men  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  are  to  swear  before  the  bishop  to  tell  the 
truth  according  to  their  best  understanding.  (ToUr- 
ated.)  7.  Vassals  of  the  crown,  and  the  officers  of  their 
households,  shall  not  be  excommunicated,  nor  their 
lands  laid  under  interdict,  without  previous  notice  to 
the  king  or  his  judges,  that  they  may  decide  if  the 
case  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  (Condenmed,)  8.  Appeals  are  to  be  made 
from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bisiiop,  from  the  bishop  to 
the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the  king,  upon  whose 
command  the  matter  shall  then  be  settled  in  the  archi- 
episoopal  court  of  justice.  No  further  appeal  allowed 
without  the  king's  leave.  {Condemned.)  9.  In  case 
of  any  dispute  between  a  layman  and  clergyman  con- 
cerning a  tenement  which  the  latter  dedues  to  be  a 
lay  fee,  if  it  prove  upon  trial  before  twelve  respectable 
men  to  be  a  ^  fee,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  the 
cause  to  be  finally  tried  in  the  king's  court,  unless 
both  claim  tenure  under  the  same  bishop  or  baron,  in 
which  case  the  plea  shall  be  in  his  court.  (Condemned.) 
10.  If  any  one  belonging  to  a  royal  court  or  demesne  is 
summoned  by  an  archdeacon  or  a  bishop  on  account 
of  some  misdemeanor  for  which  he  is  amenable  to 
them,  and  he  appear  not,  he  may  be  put  under  an  inr 
terdict,  but  under  the  ban  only  after  a  previous  notifi- 
cation of  the  royal  official  of  the  place,  and  after  the 
latter  has  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the  accused  to 
give  the  Church  satis&ction.  (Condemned,)  11.  Arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  vassals  of  the  crown  must,  as 
holders  of  royal  fiefs,  appear  before  tHe  judges  and 
officers  of  the  king,  and  preserve  all  the  privileges  and 
customs  of  the  crown-fief,  and  be  present  also,  like  the 
other  barons,  at  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  court  of 
justice,  except  at  capital  trials.  (TolercOed,)  12.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  of  an  archbishopric,  bbhopric,  an  ab- 
bey, or  a  priorate,  the  revenues  shall  accrue  to  the  king. 
At  the  reappointment,  the  king  shall  assemble  the  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries;  the  election  shall  take  place 
in  the  royal  chapel,  with  the  king's  consent,  and  the 
advice  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  assembled  by 
him.  In  the  same  place  the  elect  shall,  while  preserv- 
ing his  ecclesiastical  state,  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  king,  his  feudal  lord,  before  he  is  consecrated. 
(Condemned.)  18.  If  any  baron  or  tenant  in  ccgnie 
should  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  property  of  a  prel- 
ate, the  king  shall  see  justice  done,  and  if  any  one  en- 
croach upon  the  possessions  of  the  king,  the  prelates 
shall  treat  with  that  person  that  he  may  give  satisfac- 
tion. (Tolerated,)  14.  Forfeited  possessions  the  Church 
dare  not  refuse  to  make  over  to  the  king,  as  such  be- 
long to  him,  whether  they  be  inside  or  outside  of  the 
Church.     (Tolerated,)    IS.  Pleas  of  debt  are  to  be 
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made  in  the  king^s  conrt,  whether  due  npon  contract 
or  not.  (Cond^nned,)  16.  Sons  of  peasants  cannot 
be  ordained  withoat.the  consent  of  their  feodal  lords. 
{Tolerated.) 

The  high  importance  of  these  decrees  of  the  Diet, 
for  those  times,  is  yerj  obrions.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  king  intended  by  tliem  to  make  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Chorch  as  dependent  upon  the  crown  as  the  bar- 
ons, and  not  only  to  pat  a  limit  to  their  Jurisdiction, 
bat  also  to  secare  the  election  and  investiture  of  the 
prelates,  and,  by  limitations  of  the  appeals  to  the  pope, 
to  preserve  his  own  paramount  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  aim  was  to  put  the  exercise  of  justice  upon 
a  sure  footing,  by  subjecting  the  whole  clergy  to  the 
common  law  of  the  country.  The  Constitutions  con- 
tain the  germs  of  the  highly  important  institution  of 
the  wandering  assizes,  founded  by  him  twelve  years 
later  at  the  Diet  in  Northampton.  The  barons  will- 
ingly gave  their  consent  to  Uiis  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  still  more  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Church,  but  Becket  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  destroy  tlie  effect  of  the  Consti- 
tutions. Above  all,  the  sixteenth  article  was  directed 
against  the  lower  clergy,  who  were  his  principal  sup- 
port. When  the  Constitutions  were  submitted  to  him 
that  he  might  put  his  seal  to  them,  as  all  the  other  prel- 
ates did  in  token  of  their  consent,  he  refused.  Aiter- 
wards,  when  one  of  the  three  copies  made  of  the  docu- 
ment was  handed  to  him  for  his  seal  and  signature,  he 
seems  to  have  yielded,  after  some  resistance,  to  the 
command  of  the  king ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  Claren- 
don when  he  showed  the  bitterest  repentance.  He 
suspended  himself  from  all  his  clerical  functions  for 
forty  days,  until  he  had  received  from  the  pope  abso- 
lution for  his  oath,  and  the  condemnation  of  ^e  Con- 
stitutions. After  twice  vainly  attempting  to  fly  across 
the  sea,  he  was  accused  of  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tutions at  the  Diet  in  Northampton,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  commanded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  daring  his  administration  as  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  crucifix  in  his  hand,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  sentence,  and  left  the  chamber, 
followed  by  calumnies,  but  received  outside  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people.  A  few  days  later  he  had  fled 
to  Flanders.  After  an  exile  of  six  years,  he  returned 
to  England  on  the  1st  of  December,  1170,  as,  apparent- 
ly at  least,  a  reconciliation  had  l)een  effected  between 
him  and  the  king.  But  only  four  weeks  later  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  cathedrtd.  The  consequences  of 
this  murder  are  well  known.  In  October,  1172,  at 
Avranches,  the  king  had  to  take  an  oath  of  purification 
before  the  papal  legate,  and  revoke  all  which  displeased 
the  pope  in  the  Clarendon  Constitutions.  —  Herzog, 
RecU-Enctfklopddie,  Supplement,  i,  827  (from  which  this 
article  is  translated) ;  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna  Britain^ 
nim,  i,  435 ;  Landon,  ManucU  ofCouncilsj  p.  132 ;  Mos- 
heim.  Church  Hittory^  cent,  xii,  bk.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  § 
12 ;  Hume,  Hist,  of  England  (Harpers'  ed.),  i,  803-^06. 

Clarenines,  a  monastic  order  founded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ancona  in  1302  by  Angelo  di  Cordo- 
va, after  the  suppression  of  the  Celestiits  (q.  v.),  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member.  Angelo  was  cited  be- 
fore pope  John  XXII  as  a  separatbt  in  1317,  but  was 
acquitted.  He  died  at  Naples  1840.  After  his  death 
the  Clarenines  submitted  themselves  to  the  ordinaries, 
and  made  great  progress  in  several  dioceses  of  Italy. 
In  1472,  however,  a  large  number  of  them  joined  the 
Minorites  (q.  v.).  Finally,  when  pope  Julius  II  reor- 
ganized the  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  dividing  them  into 
Observants  and  Conventuals,  the  Clarenines,  after  in- 
clining for  a  while  toward  the  latter,  at  last  connected 
themselves  with  the  Observants.  See  Wadding,  An- 
nal.  Minor  f  Henrion;  Fehr,  AUg.  Getch.  der  Mdnchaor- 
dm,  i,  285 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  ii,  567. 

Claxio,  or  ClaritiB,  Isidobb,  a  Benedictine  monk, 


bishop,  and  writer,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  CUsAl 
near  Brescia,  1495,  and  at  an  early  age  entend  tfce 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  studied  eept- 
cially  the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  Paal  III 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  greatly  dif. 
tinguished  himself,  especially  in  the  diBCtisaioiis  in  tfe 
Vulgate.  The  pope  made  him  bishop  of  FoUgno.  fie 
died  May  28,  1555.  His  chief  literary  labor  was  t 
correction  of  the  Vulgate,  with  annotations  (^Vwlgala 
ediUo  V.  et  N.  J.,  Venice,  1542, 1667,  1664,  ftd.).  H« 
asserts  that  he  had  corrected  8000  places ;  said  Ins  fint 
edition  (1542)  was  put  into  the  Index  Expnrigatoriitt. 
He  borrowed  Urgely,  in  his  notes,  frwn  Sebastun  Mis- 
ster  (q.  v.).— Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Biog.  Gh^alt^  ix,  Kt; 
Hook,  Eod.  Biog.  iv,  77. 

Clark,  Daniel  A.,  A.M.,  a  Congregational  aad 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Rahwaj,  N  J., 
March  1, 1779,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1^06. 
While  a  student  at  Andover  Theological  Seminarr  be 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  and  k 
1812  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Coa- 
gregational  Union  Ch.  of  Braintree  and  Weymootli, 
Mass.  Thence  he  removed  in  1815  to  Hanover,  N.  J., 
and  in  1816  to  Southbury,  Conn.,  where,  in  addition  t» 
his  work  as  a  minister,  he  taught  gratuitously  "  wiA 
a  view  of  elevating  the  standard  of  education.**  la 
1820  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  west  parish  of  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  where  he  was  involved  in  certain  difficul- 
ties, and  in  1826  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bennington,  Vt, 
where  he  was  very  active  and  useful.  Leaving  Ben- 
nington in  1830,  he  supplied  Dr.  Beman*s  pulpit  in 
Troy,  labored  for  a  time  in  Utica,  N.T.,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  T.,  in  1831 
In  1833  his  health  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
ministry.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  died  March  3, 1840.  "  Thoagfa 
practically  a  Congregationalist  while  he  exendsed  ha 
ministry  in  New  England,  he  always  retained  hu  pref- 
erence for  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  resumed  his  relations  with  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity.**  Dr. 
Osgood  (in  Sprague,  cited  below)  says:  ''The  pub- 
lished sermons  of  Mi.  Clark,  I  believe  it  is  genenlhr 
admitted,  take  rank  with  the  ablest  sermons  which  o«ir 
country  has  produced.*'  For  his  publications,  see  ffis 
Complete  Works,  toith  a  BiograpUcal  Sketch,  etc,  by 
Rev.  Geo.  Shepard,  D.D.  (1846, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  5th  edit 
edited  by  his  son  J.  H.  Clark,  M.D.  (N.  T.  1856, 2  vob. 
8vo).— Sprague,  Annals^  iv,  460. 

Clark,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  near 
Inverness,  Scotland,  Nov.  29th,  1758.  Having  firom 
his  early  boyhood  a  strong  propensity  for  a  seaCsring 
life,  he  was  for  about  one  year  on  board  of  a  privateer, 
afterwards  sailed  as  second  mate  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  arriving  at  Barbadoes,  was  impressed  into  the 
British  navy.  Here  he  deserted,  and  the  next  vesKi 
on  which  he  engaged  being  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
he  was  for  nineteen  months  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Ha- 
vana. Soon  after  his  exchange  he  was  a  second  tinie 
impressed,  and,  deserting  again,  reached  Ghaxlestoii,  S. 
C.  In  1785  he  taught  school  in  the  back  set^omeite  of 
Carolina.  Revisifipg  England,  he  became  aoquaiated 
with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  after  his  return  to  this  ooontiy 
in  1789  he  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  GeoigiB. 
Finally  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  "Bcqftised  Church  of  Christy"  or  *' Friends  of  Hu- 
manitif"  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  slavery.  Re- 
maining a  few  months  in  the  **  Florida  Parishes,"*  Lou- 
isiana, where  he  preached  almost  daily  and  with  great 
acceptance,  he  travelled  to  Illinois  on  foot,  and  in  1811 
revisited  Louisiana,  preaching  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  and  travelling  great  distances,  always  on 
foot.  He  died  in  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  11th,  1B8S.— 
Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  490.. 

Clark,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  m  Washington  Coun^,  N.  Y.,  July  SO,  1797 ;  wm 
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converted  in  1817,  and  in  1820  entered  the  New  Tork 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  as  an 
itinerant.  Having  labored  within  its  bounds  for  six- 
teen jean,  he  was  in  1836  transferred  to  the  Illinois 
Conference,  and  in  1841  to  Texas.  In  1844  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  that  year,  and 
at  its  close  was  at  his  own  request  transferred  to  the 
Troy  Conference.  He  was  again  transferred,  in  1852, 
to  Uie  Rock  River  Conference,  and  stationed  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  died  of  cholera,  July  11, 1853.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  he  was  eminently  well  received, 
and  wherever  he  was  stationed  he  left  behind  him  the 
repntadon  of  an  able  and  earnest  Christian  minister. 
His  frontier  labors,  full  of  toil  and  peril,  which  he  met 
witb  abounding  courage  and  energy,  are  amply  de- 
scribed in  Hall's  lAft  o/Bev,  John  Clark  (N.  Y.  8vo). 
See  also  MimUes  of  Conferences,  v,  485 ;  Sprague,  An- 
naUj  vii,  626 ;  Methodist  Quarter^,  Jan.  1857,  p.  148. 

Clark,  John  Alonso,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  6, 
1801,  and  graduated  in  Union  College,  July,  1823. 
He  studied  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  was  ordained  deacon  April  12, 1826,  when 
he  took  charge  of  a  missionary  station  at  Palmyra, 
N.  T.  In  1829  he  became  assistant  of  Christ  Church, 
New  Tork  City.  In  1832  he  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  Grace  Chnrch,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  1885  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Andrew*s,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
labored  for  ten  years  with  great  acceptance  and  nse- 
f olneaa.  His  health  failing,  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  published  GUmpses  of  the  Old  World 
(2  wols.  12mo,  1838).  In  1843  he  was  compelled  by 
the  decline  of  his  health  to  resign  his  rectorship,  and 
on  the  27th  of  November  of  that  year  he  died.  His 
publications,  besides  the  TVavels  named  above,  are  the 
following :  Christian  Experience  as  disipUnyed  in  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  St,  Paul;  The  Pastor's  Testimony 
(1836) ;  The  Young  Disciple^  or  a  Memoir  ofAnzonetta 
R.  Peters  (12mo,  1836);  Gathered  Fragments  (12mo, 
183e) ;  A  Walk  about  Zitm  (12mo,  1836);  Gleantngs  by 
the  Wag  (12mo,  1842) ;  a  posthumous  volume  of  ser- 
mons, entitled  Awake,  thou  Sleeper  (12mo). — Sprague, 
Amuils,  V,  674. 

C^ark,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  bom  1693,  graduated  at 
Harvard  1712,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Salem  vil- 
lage (now  Danvers)  June  3, 1717.  He  published  sev- 
eral controversial  pamphlets  concerning  ^*  Original 
Sin"  in  opposition  to  the  Bev.  Samuel  Webster  and 
Dr.  Chauncy  (1757-1760) ;  Scripture  Grounds  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christian  Infants  asserted  and  defended  in 
a  Letter,  etc,  (1735) ;  also  several  occasional  sermons. 
He  died  in  June,  1768. — Sprague,  Annals^  i,  291. 

Clark,  Samnel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  about  1800,  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  of  pi- 
ous parents ;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1821, 
located  in  1834 ;  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1836, 
located  in  1841,  and  emigrated  to  Iowa  (then  a  Terri- 
tory) ;  entered  the  Iowa  Conference  in  1844,,  and,  af- 
ter various  relations  to  this  conference,  died  at  his  post, 
in  Van  Bnren  County,  Iowa,  Feb.  9, 1857.  "  This  ven- 
erable man  of  God  ....  had  gone  up  and  down  for 
nearly  forty  years,  preaching  *  Christ  and  the  resur- 
rection' to  thousands,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western 
borders  of  civilisation."  He  was  formidable  in  de- 
bate, and  ranked  high  as  a  minister  and  public  speak- 
er.—A/imiteff  of  Coi^erences,  1859,  p.  243. 

Claike,  Adam,  LL.D.,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
minister,  distingtkished  as  a  divine,  an  antiquarian, 
and  an  Oriental  scholar,  was  bora  at  Moybeg,  London- 
derry Co.,  Ireland,  in  1760  or  1762  (his  own  mother 
could  not  fix  the  date).  His  fkther,  who  was  a  class- 
ical teacher,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bat  his  mother,  who  was  of  Scottish  origin,  was  a  Pres- 
byterian. Adam,  when  a  boy,  was  remarkaUe  for 
physical  vigor,  but  seemed  rather  stupid  than  other- 


wise, until  about  his  eighth  year,  when  the  sarcasms 
of  a  schoolfellow  upon  his  dulness  seemed  to  rouse  him 
from  a  lethargy.  From  that  time  he  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  learning,  especially  in  the  Latin  language.  In 
his  17th  year  his  mind  was  brought,  by  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Brettell  and  Mr.  Barber  (Methodist  preachers), 
under  religious  impressions,  and.  in  1778  he  joined  the 
Methodist  society  at  Mullica  Hill,  near  Coleraine. 
He  soon  became  a  class-leader  and  home-missionaiy. 
Having  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Wesley,  he 
was  sent  by  him  in  1782  to  Kingswood  School,  where  he 
did  not  remain  long.  His  sufferings  there  are  amus- 
ingly detailed  in  his  autobiography.  While  digging 
one  day  in  the  garden  at  Kingswood  he  found  a  half 
guinea,  with  which  he  bought  'a  Hebrew  Bible ;  and 
this  (he  says  in  his  Autcbiographg)  "  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament."  Towards  the  end  of  1782  he  was  sent 
out  by  Wesley  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  he  re- 
mained in  this  laborious  work  with  few  interruptions 
until  1815.  A  more  earnest,  faithful,  and  diligent 
preacher  never  lived,  and  few  more  popular  have  ever 
appeared  in  England.  To  the  last  the  chapels  where 
he  preached  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Every  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  shared  in  his  toils  as 
I^eacher  and  missionary.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
to  London,  and  again  in  1805 ;  and  he  now  remained 
in  the  metropolis  ten  years,  full  of  labors  in  the  pas- 
toral work,  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 
and  in  literary  pursuits.  He  was  thrice  elected  (1806, 
1814, 1822)  president  of  the  British  Conference. 

While  a  travelling  preacher,  he  found  time  for  much 
study,  especially  in  Oriental  literature.  Jjo.  1802  he 
published  a  Bibliographical  Dictionary  (6  yols.  12nio), 
which  at  once  gave  hhn  a  literary  reputation.  Before 
this,  as  early  as  1798,  he  began  to  gather  materials  for 
a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1810,  and  the  last  in  1825.  **  In  this  ai^ 
duous  work,"  he  says,  "  I  have  had  no  assistants,  not 
even  a  single  week^s  help  from  an  amanuensis;  no 
person  to  look  for  commonplaces,  or  refer  to  an  an- 
cient author,  to  find  out  the  place  and  transcribe  a 
passage  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  other  language  (which 
my  memory  had  generally  recalled),  or  to  verify  a 
quotation,  Uie  help  excepted  which  1  received  in  the 
chronological  department  fh>m  my  own  nephew,  Mr. 
John  Edward  Clarke.  I  have  labored  alone  for  twen- 
ty-five years  previously  to  the  work  being  sent  to  the 
press,  and  fifteen  years  have  been  employed  in  bring- 
ing it  through  the  press,  so  that  nearly  forty  years  of 
life  have  been  so  consumed"  (^Autobiography), 

His  literary  labors  in  London  from  1^  to  1815  (dur- 
ing which  he  ^*  was  abundant  also  in  labft^  as  pastor  and 
preacher'*)  were  enormous.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  the  dty  he  was  called  into  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  years  he  di- 
rected largely  its  publications  in  Oriental  languages. 
In  1806  he  published  The  Bibliographical  Miscellany  (2 
▼ols.),  a  supplement  to  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary. 
In  1807  the  University  of  Aberdeen  gave  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  1808  that  of  LL.D.  In  1808 
also  appeared  his  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol. 
i  (vol.  ii  by  his  son,  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  1830,  8vo).  At 
the  end  of  that  year  the  Bible  Society  requested  that 
the  rale  of  the  Conference  under  which  Dr.  Clarke 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  London  might  be  sus- 
pended in  his  case,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in 
their  service  longer.  The  request  was  granted.  In 
the  same  year  the  British  government  intrusted  to 
him  the  arrangement,  for  publication^  old  state  pa- 
pers, in  continuation  of  Rymer's  Fcedera,  On  this  la- 
borious and  comparatively  unprofitable  task  he  spent 
the  best  part  of  ten  years,  being  relieved  from  it  in 
1819.  After  the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1814,  he  preached,  spoke,  and  trav- 
elled largely  in  its  service.     During  all  this  time  he 
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was  working  on  his  Commmiary^  and  in  studying  for 
it  made  himself  more  or  less  completely  master,  not 
only  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  bat  also  of  tiie  Ofiental 
languages.  He  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe.  These  varied  and  ex- 
traordinary labors  at  length  injured  his  health,  and  in 
1815  he  withdrew  ftom  London  to  a  small  estate  at 
Biillbrook,  Lancashire*.  Here  be  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  literary  labors,  and  especial^  his  CcmmeiUary^ 
which  was  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 
In  1828  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Haydon  Hall,  where  be  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  engaged  in  literary  labor, 
and  also  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in  various  ways. 
Among  his  most  important  labors  of  this  period  was 
the  organization  of  Methodism  in  the  Shetland  Isl- 
ands, to  which  he  made  two  missionary  journeys  (1826 
and  1828).  During  the  summer  of  1882  he  exerted 
himself  too  much,  and  died  at  Bayswater,  Middlesex, 
August  26  of  that  year,  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Clarke's  life  was  one  of  almost  qnparalleled  in- 
dustry as  preacher,  pastor,  student,  and  author.  His 
literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Commmtanf 
(last  ed.  Carlton  and  Porter,  N.  T.  1866, 6  vols.  8vo}, 
which  has  had  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  in 
the  English  language,  except,  perhaps,  Matthew  Hen- 
ry's. It  is  now  superseded  by  later  works,  but  will 
always  be  cited  with  respect  for  its  multi&rious  learn- 
ing, and  for  the  frequent  originality  and  acuteness  of 
its  annotations.  As  a  theologian,  Dr.  Clarke  was  an 
Arminian,  and  held  the  Wesleyan  theology  entire, 
with  the  exception  ot  the  doctrines  of  the  Eternal  Son- 
diip  of  Christ.  His  error  on  this  point  drew  out  those 
admirable  works,  Watson's  Remark$  on  the  Eternal  Son- 
ship  (  Worb,  Lond.  ed.  vol.  vii),  and  Treflfry's  Inquiry 
kUo  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  JSonMp  (8d  ed.  Lond. 
1849). 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  Dr.  Clarke  also  pub- 
lished Diicoune  on  the  Eucharist  (Lond.  1808,  8vo); 
Hemoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family  (Lond.  8vo,  N.  Y.  12mo, 
several  editions).  He  also  edited,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditions, Baxter's  Christian  Directory  i  Fleury's  Man- 
ners of  the  Israelites ,  Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane 
History ;  Sturm's  Reflections  on  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God;  and  Harmer's  Observations  on  various  Passages 
of  Scripture  (1808,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  contributions 
to  periodicals,  and  hb  minor  writings,  pamphlets,  etc. 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  His  Miscellaneous 
Works  have  been  collected  since  his  death  (Lond.  18 
vols.  8vo).  See  Clarke,  J.  B.  B.,  Life  of  A,  Clarke 
(Lond.  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Southey,  Quarterly  JUv,  li,  117; 
Etheridge,  Life  of  A,  Clarke  (Lond.  1868,  N.  Y.  1869, 
12mo) ;  Evere^  Adam  Clarke  portrayed  (Lond.  1843 ; 
2d  ed.  1866, 2  vlls.) ;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  ii, 
291,  et  al.  A  monument  to  Uie  memory  of  Dr.  Clarke 
was  erected  at  Port  Bush,  Ireland,  in  1869,  by  contri- 
butions from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  LL.D.,  an  English 
divine,  of  note  as  a  writer  of  travels,  was  bom  at  Wil- 
lingdon,  Sussex,  in  1769,  and  was  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  From  1790  to  1799  he  acted  as 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  in  several  families, 
travelling  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. **  In  1799  he  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour 
with  Mr.  Cripps,  a  young  man  of  fortune ;  they  trav- 
ersed Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland, 
Russia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Tartary,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  did  not  return  to 
England  t'dl  1802."  He  was  ordained  in  1806,  and  re- 
ceived  the  college  living  of  Harlton;  in  1809  he  was 
inresented  to  t^  living  of  Yeldham  by  his  father-in- 
law.  His  Travels  appeared  between  1810  and  1819  (6 
vols.).  A  sixth  volume,  edited  by  Bobert  Walpole, 
was  brought  out  after  his  death,  4to  (also  in  11  vols. 
8vo,  1816).  In  1803  he  published  Testimonies  ofSffer- 
ent  Authors  respecting  the  colossal  Statue  ofCeres,  and 
">  1805  A  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British 


Museum,  He  died  at  London,  March  9th,  1822  (O^ 
lish  Cyclopofdia,  s.  v.).  See  Otter,  Life  and  Pfmaimt 
of  Edward  Daniel  Clarke  (Lond.  1826, 2  yrtAs.  Sro). 

Clarke,  John,  a  distinguished  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  En^and,  Oct.  8, 1609.  He  practised  nwd- 
icine  in  London  fbr  saaie  time,  and  came  to  Boston  as 
a  physician  (date  unknows).  Dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  the  colony  of  Massaebusetts,  be  left  it, 
and  with  others  purchased  Aquetneck  of  the  In^a&a, 
and  called  it  Rhode  Island.  The  deed  dates  March 
2i,  1688.  In  1689  he,  with  eight  others,  founded  New- 
port, R.  I.  It  is  not  known  when  be  became  a  Bap- 
tist or  a  preacher,  but  in  1644  he  became  first  paetsr 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Newport.  In  1661  he  visited 
a  friend  (WiUiam  Witter)  at  Lynn,  Ma^  ;  held  a  re- 
ligious meeting  there ;  was  arrested  and  fined  by  Judge 
Endlcott  twenty  pounds,  under  penalty  of  public  wldp- 
ping  in  case  the.  fine  was  not  paid.  Some  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  friends  paid  his  fine,  but  one  of  his  compan- 
ions (Mr.  Holmes)  was  severely  whipped.  In  1651  he 
went  to  England  to  promote  the  Interests  of  religioea 
fireedom  in  R.  Island,  and  to  have  Mr.  Coddington's 
commission  as  governor  revoked.  He  acoomplislied 
this  object  While  in  England  he  published  III  Xext 
from  New  Englcmd,  or  a  Narrative  qf  New  EngXan^s 
Persecution;  wherein  it  is  declared^  that  u^kile  (Hi  Emg- 
land  is  becoming  New,  New  Et^fland  is  becoming  CHd;  dbOj 
Four  Proposals  to  Parliament  and  FourConcbuions,  temek- 
ingthe  Faith  and  Order  qfthe  Goq)el  of  Christ  out  of  Ms 
last  Will  and  Testcunent,  4to,  p.  76.  In  1664  he  r^oin- 
ed  to  Newport,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  and  pfar- 
sidan  until  his  death,  April  20, 1676.— Bacchus,  Ckurdt 
History  <ifNew  England,  voL  iii;  Benedict,  Hiatory  4f 
the  Baptists^  voL  i ;  Allen,  Am,  Biog,  Dictionary,  s.  v.; 
Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  2L 

Clarke,  John,  dean  of  Sarum  (brother  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke),  was  bom  at  Norwich,  and  bred  a  weaver, 
but  was  afterwards  educated  at  Cambridge,  whei^  be 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  obtained  a  prebend 
at  Norwich,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and, 
finally,  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  1759.  His 
principal  writings  are.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  end 
Origin  qf  Evil  (Boyle  Lecture,  Lond.  1720-21,  2  vok. 
8vo);  a  Demonstration  of  Newton's  PhUosopky  (Land. 
1780,  8vo).  His  translation  of  Grotius  de  Veritate  u 
still  reprhited.  He  furnished  the  notes  to  Wharton's 
Religion  of  Nature,'-ao6k,  Ecdes,  Biography,  iv,  90. 

Clarke,  Samnel,  a  Nonconformist,  was  born  in 
Warwickshire,  1699;  educated  at  Emmanuel  Collie, 
Cambridge,  and  after  preaching  as  an  evangelist  at 
Shotwick,  and  Coventiy,  and  at  Warwick  (where  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  earl),  he  became  minister  of  Bennet 
Fink,  London.  He  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  lived  in 
studious  retirement  until  his  death  in  1682.  His  chief 
works  are  Marrow  of  Eccknastical  History  (Lond.  1676, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  A  General  Martyrology  (Lond.  1677,  3d 
ed.  foL) ;  Mirror  for  Saints  and  Sinners  (Lond.  1671, 2 
vols,  fol.) ;  Medulla  Theologim  (1669,  foL).— Hook,  fc- 
cUs,  Biogrcqpihy^  iv,  79 ;  Calamy,  Nonconformists*  Me- 
morial, i,  88. 

Clarke,  Samnel,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Engtish  di- 
vine and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Norwidi,  Octo- 
ber 11, 1676.  He  received  his  first  education  in  the 
free-school  of  Norwich,  but  was  entered  at  1691  in  Caias 
College,  Cambridge.  (The  following*  account,  so  fiff 
as  the  facts  of  Clarke's  lifo  are  concerned,  is  modified 
firom  the  En^ish  Cyclopcedia,irhl<^  is  baaed  on  the 
Biograpkia  Britamuca.)  At  twenty-one,  after  ckae- 
ly  studying  and  justly  appreciating  the  reasonings  of 
Newton's  ''  Principia,"  which  had  then  just  appeared, 
he  published  a  new  version  of  the  text  of  Eif^aidt's 
Physics,  with  numerous  critical  notes,  added  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  Cartesian  sjrstem  into  disrepute 
by  exposing  its  falUcies.  After  passing  through  ftor 
editions  as  the  University  text-book,  it  gave  place,  ss 
Clarke  desired,  to  the  adoption  of  undisguised  New- 
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tawan  treatises.  He  now  went  through  a  diligent 
scone  of  Biblical  reading  in  the  origioal  languages, 
n  the  course  of  which  he  carefully  studied  the  early 
Christiaii  £^hers.  On  his  ordination  he  was  intro- 
lueed  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  by  Whiston, 
irfaom  he  succeeded  as  domestic  chaplain  to  that  bish- 
ip  for  twelve  years.  In  1699  he  published  three  es- 
mj9  on  Confirmatumf  BapUam,  and  KepetUance,  togeth- 
sr  with  Bejtectiong  on  Tokmd's  Amyntor,  concerning 
the  nncanonical  Gospels.  Two  years  afterwards  fol- 
lowed his  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  GotpeU,  which  in- 
Inced  Bishop  More  to  present  him  with  the  living  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich.  In  1704  he  was  lippointed  to 
preait^  the  Boyle  leetnre  at  Oxford,  when  he  chose  fbr 
\aA  wbj^eX  The  Bamgoftd  Attributes  of  God,  The  sat- 
B&ction  which  he  gave  on  this  occasion  led  to  his  re- 
jection the  following  year,  when  he  read  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Re^ 
K^Mf».  Theee  discourses  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Clarke's  argument  for  the  being  of  God  ^*  rests 
upon  the  &Gt  that  we  have  the  conceptions  of  time  and 
QMHX,  expiessive  of  certain  attributes  or  qualities — ^the 
one  eternal,  the  other  illimitable  in  its  nature.  But 
every  quality  must  have  a  coexistent  subject  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  therefore,  he  argues,  there  must  exist 
i  hdmg  who  possesses  these  attributes  of  infinity— that 
is,  there  must  be  a  God.  The  similarity  between 
Darke's  argument  and  that  of  Spinoza,  in  many  points, 
is  at  once  evident  They  both  started  with  the  idea 
of  necessary  existence^  showing  that  if  any  thing  exist 
worn,  something  must  have  exiated  from  eternity.  The 
dirtinction  between  the  two  arguments  arises  from 
dieb  different  determination  of  the  absolute  idea  from 
vhich  our  reasoning  must  commence.  Clarke  affirm- 
ed the  idea  of  infinite  attributes  to  be  fundamental, 
and  then  inferred  an  infinite  substance.  Spinoca  be- 
gan with  the  infinite  substance,  and  inferred  the  at- 
tributes. The  result  was  that  the  latter  rested  finally 
in  the  notion  of  substance  as  identical  with  God,  and 
reduced  the  common  theism  to  pantheism ;  the  former, 
reasoning  from  the  attributes,  was  open  upon  other 
evidence  to  conceiTe  of  them  as  existing  in  a  divine 
personality— hi  the  God  of  Christianity.  The  clear- 
ness, however,  with  which  both  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
m/kiitej  as  one  of  the  necessary  conceptions  of  the  hu- 
Btn  inind,  is  in  either  case  abundantly  manifest" 
(Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  chap,  ii,  ^  2). 

Nomerous  replies  and  objections  to  this  h  pnori  ar- 
gmnent  appeared  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication. 
(See  a  list  in  Kippis's  Biog,  BritanmcOj  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Clai^  printed  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Butler's 
Works.)  One  ot  the  principal  was  *  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,'  etc.,  by  Bishop  Law.  The 
EsUenees  also  met  with  strong  opposition.  See  God  ; 
NAirnsAL  Theoloot.  The  foundation  of  morality, 
accordiiig  to  Clarke,  consists  in  the  immutable  differ- 
cnoes,  lelations,  and  eternal  fitness  of  things.  The 
bst  expression,  being  of  frequent  occurrenoe  in  this 
fiscovrse,  acquired  a  ftshionable  usage  in  the  ethical 
vocabularies  of  tibe  day.  Begardless  of  moral  senti- 
iMBt,  so  folly  developed  since  by  Shaftesbury,  Hntch- 
«soii,  and  Adam  Sm^  Clarke  faisists  solely  upon  the 
{ttodple  that  the  criterion  of  moral  rectitude  is  in  the 
OQolbrmity  to,  or  deviation  from,  the  natural  and  eter- 
nsl  fitness  of  things ;  in  other  words,  that  an  immoral 
act  is  an  irrational  act — ^that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
the  actual  ratios  of  existent  things.  The  endeavor  to 
reduce  moral  philosophy  to  mathematical  certainty 
vas  characteristic  of  that  age,  and  led  to  the  forma- 
tioD  of  theories  remarkable  perhaps  more  for  their  in- 
genuity than  utility.  Dr.  Price  is  an  apologist  for  the 
moral  theory  of  Clarke,  and  among  its  oppugners  we 
may  instance  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Progress  of  Eth- 
ical PhUooopbg,  p.  78  sq. ;  see  also  Whewell,  Hi$t.  qf 
Moral  PhUosoflhff,  leet.  v. 

In  1706  Clazke  obtahied  the  rectory  of  St  Bennett's, 


in  London.  He  published  in  the  same  year  an  an- 
swer to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Dodwell  "  On  the  Soul," 
in  which  that  divine  contends  that  it  is  not  imroortid 
until  made  so  by  baptism.  Several  rejoinders  follow- 
ed on  each  side.  His  patron.  Dr.  More,  next  procured 
for  him  the  rectorship  of  St.  James's  and  a  chaplaincy 
to  Queen  Anne,  which  induced  him  to  take  his  degree 
of  D.D.  In  1712  appeared  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
the  Trvnitg^  a  work  which  involved  him  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  a  controversy,  in  which  his  principal 
adversary  was  Dr.  Waterland.  A  full  account  of  the 
controversy  may  be  found  in  Van  Mildert*s  Life  of 
Waterkmd  (see  also  Wateblakd).  The  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  in  1714,  complained  to  the  bishops  of 
the  heterodox  and  dangerous  teodenby  of  its  Arian 
tenets,  and  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  to  apologize, 
and  to  declare  his  intuition  not  to  write  any  more 
upon  the  Trinity.  A  circumstantial  account  of  this 
proceeding  is  given  in  the  Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke^  1714. 
"  Clarke's  views  were,  in  reality,  a  reproduction  of 
the  Origenistic  and  High-Arian  doctrine  of  subordina- 
tion, as  dbtinguished  from  the  Athanasian.  His  posi- 
tions were  the  following :  The  supreme  and  only  God 
is  the  Father — the  sole  origin  of  all  being,  power,  and 
authority.  '  Concerning  Uie  Father,  it  would  be  the 
highest  blasphemy  to  affirm  that  he  could  possibly 
have  become  man,  or  that  he  could  possibly  have  suf- 
fered'in  any  sense,  in  anysupposition,  in  any  capacity, 
in  any  circumstance,  in  any  state,  or  in  any  nature 
whatever.'  With  the  Father  there  has  existed  *from 
the  beginning'  a  second  divine  Person,  who  is  called 
his  Word  or  Son ;  who  derives  his  being  or  essence, 
and  all  his  attributes,  frtmi  the  Father,  not  by  mere 
necessity  of  nature,  but  by  an  act  of  the  Father's  optional 
vilL  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Son  existed  from 
all  eternity,  or  only  before  all  worlds ;  neither  is  it  cer- 
tain whether  the  Son  was  begotten  from  the  same  es- 
sence with  the  Father  or  made  out  of  nothing.  *  Both 
are  worthy  of  censure  who,  on  the  one  hand,  affirm 
that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or,  on  the  oth- 
er, affirm  that  he  is  the  self  -  existent  substance.' 
Clarke  will  not  be  positive  upon  these  points,  because 
of  the  danger  of  presuming  to  be  able  to  define  the 
particular  metaphysical  manner  of  the  Son's  deriving 
his  essence  from  the  Father.  With  the  Father  a  third 
Person  has  also  existed,  deriving  his  essence  from  him 
through  the  Son.  This  Person  has  higher  titles  as- 
cribed to  him  than  to  any  angel,  or  other  created  be- 
ing whatsoever ;  but  is  nowhere  called  God  in  Scrip- 
ture, being  subordinate  to  the  Son,  both  by  nature  and 
by  the  will  of  the  Father.  The  error  of  Clarke  orig- 
inated in  his  failure  to  discriminate  carefully  betn-een 
the  essence  and  the  hypostasis.  Henfe,  in  quoting 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fiithers,  he  refers  to  the 
essential  nature  phraseology  that  implies  subcrdina- 
tion,  and  which  was  intended  by  those  employing  it 
to  apply  only  to  the  hypostatical  character.  He  even 
cites  such  high  Trinitarians  as  Athanasius  and  Hilary 
as  holding  and  teaching  that  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  relates  to  the  Son's  essence.  The 
term  '  nnbegotten'  he  also  held,  as  did  the  Arians,  to 
be  a  synonym  with  'uncreated,'  so  that  the  term 
*  begotten'  must  necessarily  signify  *  created.'  Thus, 
misconceiving  the  Nicene  use  of  these  two  terms,  he 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Nicene  Trinitarians  taught 
that  the  Father  alone  possesses  necessary  existence, 
while  the  Son  exists  contingently.  But  both  of  these 
terms,  as  we  have  seen,  were  limited  by  the  Council 
of  Nice  to  the  Person,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  es- 
sence. The  essence,  as  such,  neither  begets  nor  is 
begotten.  They  merely  indicate  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  first  and  second  hypostasis  participate  in 
one  and  the  same  eternal  substance  or  nature.  In 
this  use  of  the  terms,  consequently,  *  begotten'  signi- 
fies *  uncreated'  as  much  as  does  *  unbegotten.'  The 
Begotten  Son  is  as  necessarily  existent  as  the  Unbe- 
gotten Father,  because  the  essence  is  the  seat  and 
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sonree  of  necessary  existence,  and  this  is  possessed 
alike  by  both— in  the  instance  of  the  first  Person  by 
paternity,  and  of  the  second  by  filiation"  (Shedd,  Hit- 
tary  ofCkrigtkm  Doctrine^  i,  886-888). 

'*  The  point  on  which  Clarke's  philosophical  fame 
chiefly  rests,  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  his  life,  was  his  controversy  apon  Ub- 
ertjf  and  Neoemty—9,  controversy  in  which  he  stood 
opposed  to  Leibnitz  and  Collins,  and  by  which  he  en- 
deavored to  overturn,  finally,  the  fatalistic  conclusions 
of  Spinozism.  Throughout  this  contest,  the  victory 
in  which  was  claimed  on  both  sides,  Clarke  maintained 
most  powerfully  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  and,  accord- 
ingly, here  also  manifested  his  opposition  to  the  phi- 
losophy which  tends  to  merge  the  idea  of  self  either 
into  that  of  nature  or  of  God.  Of  the  three  fhn- 
dunental  conceptions,  therefore,  fh>m  which  all  phi- 
losophy springs,  those  of  finite  self  and  the  infinite 
held  in  the  writings  of  Clarke  by  fiir  the  most  promi- 
nent place,  so  that  we  may  properly  regard  him  as  the 
chief  representative  of  the  idealistic  tendency  during 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  Locke,  as  Cudworth 
was  during  the  age  that  immediately  preceded  him" 
(Morell,  HiMtory  of  Modem  Pkihiophf,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2). 

In  1724  Clarke  obtained  the  mastership  of  Wigston 
Hospital,  and  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  He 
died  rather  suddenly  in  May,  1729.  His  Exposition 
of  the  Church  CcUechum  and  Sermont  were  published 
after  his  death  (London,  1730, 10  .vols.  8vo).  In  the 
Catechism  he  teaches  that  worship  should  be  paid  to 
the  Father  only,  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  moral  character  of  Clarke  is  praised  by 
all  his  biographers.  His  principal  works  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Semler,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  German  nationalism.  "  He  was  a  wary  and  very 
skilful  disputant,  well  disciplined  in  the  scholastic 
logic.  Inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensiveness  and 
originality,  he  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  acquire- 
ments, being  eminent  as  a  divine,  a  mathematician, 
a  metaphysician,  and  a  philologist"  (EngUsh  Cydcpcs- 
dia).  His  Works  were  published  in  1738,  in  4  vols, 
fol.,  of  which  the  first  contains  his  Life  (by  Hoadley), 
and  114  Sermons,  published  from  his  MS. ;  the  second 
contains  76  Sermons  and  the  Boyle  Lectures ;  the 
third,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  minor 
pieces ;  the  fourth,  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trin^ 
iiyt  and  a  number  of  controversial  tracts.  Of  the  sep- 
arate works  numerous  editions  have  been  published. 
See,  besides  the  writers  already  cited,  (especially) 
Fairbaim's  Appendix  to  Darner's  Person  of  Christ  (Ed- 
inburgh transUtion,  div.  ii,  voL  iii,  870  sq.) ;  Hoadley, 
Life  of  Clarke  (prefixed  to  Works,  4  vols.) ;  Hook, 
Eccles.  Biography y  iv,  88;  Watson,  TheologiocU  Tnsti- 
iutes,  i,  331  (N.  Y.  ed.);  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doc- 
trines (ed.  by  Smith),  §  234,  §  262. 

Claromont^tiB,  CODEX.  See  Clermont 
Manuscbipt. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  was  bom  March  26, 1760,  at 
Wisbeach,  C!ambridgeshire,  where  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man, was  master  of  the  free  grammar-school.  He 
studied  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
a  promoter  of  the  anti-slaveiy  agitation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  Latin  prize-essay  which  he  wrote  in  1785, 
on  the  question, "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  against 
their  wiU?"  In  order  to  pursue  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  he  relinquished  his  chances  of  advancement 
in  the  Church,  for  which  he  was  intended,  and  in  which 
he  had  taken  deacon's  orders.  His  essay  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  had  an  extensive  circulation. 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  anti-slarery 
cause.  He  labored  indefatigably  to  bring  to  light  the 
iniquities  and  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade,  travelling 
some  years  thousands  of  miles  in  fhrtherance  of  his 
benevolent  designs,  and  publishing  on  the  subject  al- 
most every  year.  He  lived  to  see  not  only  the  sUve- 
trade  abolished  (in  1807),  but  the  abolition  of  slavery 


itself  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1833.  H«  also  took 
an  active  part  in  other  benevolent  schemes,  paitica> 
larly  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  acamra 
He  died  Sept  26, 1846.  His  principal  writinga  mxt. 
History  qfthe  AhoUHan  qfthe  8la9e-4rdae  (2  vols.  8v«. 
1808;  new  ed.,  with  Preface  by  Brougham,  18S9i ;  A 
Portrait  of  Quakerism,  1807 ;  and  a  Life  of  WWiem 
Penn,  1813.  See  Taylor,  Biog,  Sketch  of  T,  GoHbkm 
(Lond.  1847, 12mo). 

Clasm-leader.    See  Clabs-meetikos. 

Class-meetings.  In  the  Methodist  £pisoo|iai 
Church,  and  indeed  in  all  Methodist  chorches  throngb- 
ont  the  worid,  each  congregation  is  divided  into  saaaS^ 
er  companies,  called  classes.  One  of  the  more  expcn- 
enced  members  is  appointed  by  the  pastm*  to  be  leadp 
of  the  class.  *'  It  is  his  duty,"  in  the  Methodist  £{»»- 
copal  Church, "  I.  To  see  each  person  in  his  dknm  auu 
a  week  at  least;  in  order  (1.)  To  inquire  bow  their 
sonls  prosper.  (2.)  To  adyise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  ex- 
hort, as  occasion  may  require.  (3.)  To  receive  wh«t 
they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the  relief  of  the 
preachers,  church,  and  poor.  II.  To  meet  the  minis- 
ters and  the  stewards  of  the  society  once  a  week;  is 
order  (1.)  To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick 
or  of  any  that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  r- 
proved.  (2.)  To  pay  the  stewards  what  they  have  re- 
ceived of  their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding'' 
(Discipline,  pt  i,  ch.  ii,  §  1). 

A  rudiment  of  the  *'  class-meeting"  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Prophesyings  began  at  KortbampCoa. 
These  were  religious  meetings  for  discnssions  on  tb^ 
Scriptures,  prayer,  and  mutual  instruction,  oondsded 
by  clerg3rmen  under  fixed  rules.     Bishop  GrindaL 
Bishop  Parkhurst,  and  other  bishops  highly  approved 
them,  hut  Queen  Eli2abeth  prohibited  them  (May  7. 
1677;  Wilkins,  Condi,  iv,  289);  they  were,  bowever. 
kept  up  in  many  places  until  Whitgift  (who  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ui  1683)  succeeded,  in  his  vi- 
olent way,  in  putting  them  down.    Bfarsden  (Ckarciu 
and  Sects,  i,  260)  remarks  that  these  meetings  gave 
Wesley  *  *  the  idea  of  those  social  meetings  in  which  the 
laity  were  to  sustain  an  important  part,  thon^  still 
under  the  guidance  of  their  pastors,  and  in  which  the 
strength  of  Methodism  consists"  (see  alao  Grant,  JK*- 
toryofthe  English  Church,  i,  426,  London,  1811).    A 
nearer  approach  to  the  **  class-meeting*'  is  to  be  fouid 
in  the  ^^  religious  societies'^  so  widely  diffused  in  tb« 
Church  of  England  toward  the  dose  of  the  17th  ceo- 
tury.     According  to  Woodward  (IHse  and  Progress  <f 
the  Religious  Societies,  etc.,  Lond.  1744),  it  was  ^  aboct 
1666  that  several  young  men  in  London,  being  brought 
to  serious  convictions  by  the  preaching  of  their  dei^. 
and  applying  to  their  ministers  for  leligioos  counsel 
were  advised  by  them  to  meet  together  onoe  a  week, 
and  apply  themselves  to  good  discourse  and  things 
wherein  they  might  edify  one  another."     These  soci- 
eties soon  multiplied,  and  in  1678  a  digest  of  rules  for 
their  conduct  was  adopted.    Homeck,  Beveridge,  StiU 
lingfleet,  and  llllotson  were  among  the  pramoters  of 
these  societies.    By  1691  there  were  forty  of  these  re- 
ligious societies  in  London,  and  many  in  other  part« 
of  England.     For  their  rules  see  Woodward  (dted 
above),  and  also  Hook,  Ecclesiastieal  Biography,  u,S63 ; 
vi,  166.     Dr.  Clarke  {Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  FassUy, 
Lond.  1843,  vol.  i,  p.  144)  gives  a  letter  fkora  Samuel 
Wesley,  Concerning  the  Reiigious  Societies  (1699>  ia 
which  they  are  named  as  supplying  the  lack  of  confra- 
ternities, sodalities,  etc,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  their  objects  and  methods  are  highly  commended. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  Collegia  Pi^aOs,  be^ 
gun  by  Spener  at  about  the  same  time,  had  ends  and 
methods  somewhat  like  those  of  the  later  daas-meet- 
ing  (see  Pibtism  ;  Spkneb).    Woodward*s  book  wm 
translated  into  German  by  the  ezoelleot  D.  £.  Jahloo- 
ski  (q.  ▼.),  and  similar  societies  were  formed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  (jermany  (fihritOam  Remembrcmcer,  Jnh-, 
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154, 200).     The  nearest  approach  to  the  "  class-meet- ' 
g'*  in  the  Roman  Church  is  perhaps  to  be  foand  in 
le  "  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul/'  which  is  com-  ' 
»eed  of  laymen,  whose  objects  are  mutual  edification 
;  periodioil  meetings,  and  the  promotion  of  active ' 
larity.     See  Vinceht  db  Paul,  Society  of. 
When  Wesley  comngienced  his  itinerant  labors,  the  | 
diffioHt  9oeietie»  "received  Mr.  Wesley  with  open 
rms"  (Coke  and  Moore,  Ly«  afWesleif,  1792,  p.  6, 7).  ' 
t  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Wesley's  views  as  to  the  ' 
■ue  **  social'*  life  of  Christianity  received  an  impulse  i 
xnn  these  organizations.     But,  according  to  his  own 
cconnt,  the  "  class-meeting"  arose  out  of  what  was  at 
rst  a  merely  fiscal  plan  to  pay  a  church  debt  in  Bris- 
»l  (1742).     **It  was  agreed  (1.)  That  every  member 
f  the  society  that  was  able  should  contribute  a  penny 
.  week ;  (2.)  That  the  whole  society  should  be  divided 
ato  little  companies  or  classes,  about  twelve  in  each 
lass ;  and  (3.)  That  one  person  in  each  should  receive 
hat  contribution  of  the  rest,  and  bring  it  in  to  the 
tewards  weekly.     Thus  began  that  excellent  institu- 
ion,  merely  upon  a  temporal  account,  from  which  we 
'taped  so  many  spiritual  blessings  that  we  soon  fixed 
he  same  rule  in  all  our  societies"  (Wesley,  Worlca^  K. 
f.  ed.,  vii,  850).     Some  time  after,  complaints  being 
nade  to  Wesley  of  the  conduct  of  some  members  of 
the  societies,  it  struck  his  mind,  "  This  is  the  very 
thing  we  need.^    The  leaders  are  the  persons  who  may 
act  only  receive  the  contributions,  but  also  watch  over 
the  souls  of  their  brethren"  (Wesley,  Worhs^  vii,  860). 
All  Mr.  Wesley's  societies  were  soon  divided  into  these 
classes,  under  rules  which  are  still  substantially  ob- 
served (see  above). 

Much  of  the  energy,  unity,  and  stability  of  Method- 
ism is  due  to  the  class  system.     The  most  intelligent  | 
and  advanced  Methodists  hold  it  in  high   esteem.  | 
"Methodism  holds  that  the  communion  of  saints  is  > 
part  of  a  man's  duty  before  he  can  claim  to  be  a  par-  i 
taker  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the  I 
public  sign  of  fellowship  with  the  whole  body ;  and  it  \ 
says  to  a  man  that  we  hold  that  it  is  part  of  God's 
win  that  we  should  exhort  one  another,  edify  one  an- 
other, confess  our  fiiults  one  to  another,  commune  one 
with  another  on  (rod's  dealings  with  us  and  our  walk 
with  God.    I  am  prepared  to  stand  before  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  members  of  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal  churches,  and  say,  as  I  constantly  do,  You 
omit  fh>ra  your  Church  organization  a  vital  part  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.     Your  Church  provides 
for  the  individual  life ;  it  provides  for  the  public  life 
of  the  Church,  but  it  altogether  leaves  out  the  social 
life  of  the  Church ;  and  that  is  in  the  New  Testament 
as  I  hold"  (Arthur,  Speech  at  Wedeyan  Cor^ference, 
Sheffield,  1868).     ''Nothing  is  so  little   understood  I 
amongst  Christians  as  the  nature  of  the  'communion  ; 
of  saints,'  and  its  vitalizing  influence  in  the  conserva-  < 
tion  of  religious  life,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  king-  ' 
dom  of  Christ.    The  class-meeting  amongst  the  Meth- 
odists is  nothing  but  the  realization  of  this  idea ;  it  is 
the  concert  of  souls  actuated  by  religious  feeling  to 
carry  out  the  great  purpose  of  their  '  high  calling.* 
It  luu  been  the  true  life  of  every  thing  in  Methodism, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  like  those  agencies  of  na- 
ture which  lie  out  of  sight,  but,  by  their  penetrating  in- 
fluence, give  vitality  alike  to  the  flower  and  the  forest 
tree"  (Lond,  Quar.  Review,  Oct.  1864,  p.  181).     "  Even 
if  the  class-meeting  were  less  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  entire  disciplinary  and  financial  economy  of 
Methodism,  still  its  advanta^res  are  so  numerous  that 
to  sever  it  from  the  Methodistic  system  would  be  to 
u^flict  a  paralyzing  stroke,  if  not  a  death-blow.     It  af- 
fords opportunity  for  instruction  more  individual  and 
P^nonal  than  can  be  offered  from  the  pulpit,  for  Chris- 
tiftQ  fellowship  more  intimate  than  can  be  enjoyed  in 
tbe  congregation,  for  the  needful  outpourings  of  a 
n»ind  burdened  either  with  sorrow  or  with  joy,  for  I 
^"Itching  the  progress  of  young  disciples,  for  prevent- 1 
II.— A  A 


ing  backsliding  by  timely  admonition,  and  for  special 
oversight  of  the  sick  and  the  poor."  See  Keys,  CUui-' 
leaden*  Mamtal  (N.  Y.  1851, 18nu>);  MUey,  Treatm 
on  Clcus-meetings  (Cincinnati,  1861, 18mo) ;  Rosser,  On 
CUua-meeimgt  (Richmond,  1866) ;  Fish,  On  CUm-meet- 
mgi  (Lond.  1860, 18mo) ;  Wesley,  Workt  (N.  Y.  edit.), 
V,  179,  and  often ;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism,  47, 
468;  Stevens,  Hiistory  of  Methodism,  u,  480, 462;  Wee- 
leyan  Methodist  i/ia^ztue,  July,  1868,  p.  619;  August, 
1866,  p.  704;  Smith,  Ei^ory  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
i,  660-672  (Lond.  1867,  8vo);  Meth.  Quar,  Reo,  1862, 
669,  662 ;  life  of  Father  Beeves,  the  Class-leader  (N.  Y. 
Carlton  and  Porter). 

Clau'da  (JSiXavdrj),  a  small  island  of  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Crete,  which  Paul  passed  on  his  tempestuous 
voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xii,  16) ;  called  also  Oaudos  by 
MeU  (u,  7)  and  Pliny  (iJirt.  Nat.  iv,  42),  Claudus 
(KXavSog)  by  Ptolemy  ^ii,  7),  and  Claudia  (KXavSia) 
in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni:  it  is  still  called  Clou- 
d^nesa,  or  Gaudonesi,  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Ital- 
ians have  corrupted  into  Gozzo  of  Candia,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  island  of  the  same  name  (an- 
ciently likewise  called  Claudos)  near  Malta.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Calypso's  isle  of  mythic  fame  (Callin. 
ap.  Strabo,  p.  299).  According  to  Pococke,  it  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  some  thirty  families  (East,  ii,  847 ; 
Prokesch,  Denkwurd.  i,  698).  This  otherwise  insig- 
nificant islet  is  of  great  geographical  importance  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  difiSculties  con- 
nected with  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Melita.  The  posi- 
tion of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [see  Fair  Havens],  and  nearly 
due  S.  of  Phoenice  (q.  v.).  (See  Ptol.  iii,  17, 1 ;  Sta- 
diasm.  p.  496,  ed.  Gail.)  The  ship  was  seized  by  the 
gale  a  little  way  after  passing  Cape  Matala,  when  on 
her  way  firom  Fair  Havens  to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii, 
12-17).  The  storm  came  down  from  the  island  (icar 
aifrijcy  V)  I4)t  and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should 
be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v,  17).  It  is  added 
that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda,  and  ran  under  the  lee 
of  it  (v,  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confirmatory  of,  the  arguments  derivable 
tram  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of  the 
case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  Eu- 
rodydon,  or  Euro-Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gale  came  firom  the  N.E.,  or,  rather, 
E.N.E.  This  island  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
three  broad.  Its  W.  shore,  which  trends  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  and  is  prolonged  by  "some  rocks  adjacent," 
would  "  afford  the  advantage  of  comparatively  smooth 
water  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles"  (Adm.  Pen- 
rose's MS.  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  St,  Paul,  ii, 
827)  to  a  ship  "caught,"  as  Paul's  was,  with  "a  tem- 
pestuous wind"  from  the  N.E.  Accordingly,  under 
the  lee  shore  of  Clauda  were  taken  those  skilful  pre> 
cautions  of  "hoisting  in  the  boat,"  '^  undergirding  [or 
fhipping]  the  ship,"  and  making  her  snug  by  "  lower- 
ing the  gear;"  which  kept  the  ship  (q.  v.)  from  foun- 
dering under  the  pressure  of  a  fortnight *s  "gale  in 
Adria,"  and  presented  her  for  the  rough  remedy  of 
a  wreck  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Smith,  Voy,  and  SMp- 
wreck  of  St,  Paul,  2d  ed.  p.  92,  98, 106,  263).— Smith, 
8.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Shipwreck.  ' 

Claude,  Jeaiv,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  FMnch 
Protestant  divines,  was  bom  at  La  Sauvetat,  near 
Agen,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1619.  He  studied 
theology  at  Montauban,  was  ordained  in  1646,  and  be- 
gan his  pastoral  labors  at  La  Tr6gue  in  the  same  year. 
In  1664  he  was  called  to  the  church  at  Nismes,  where 
he  also  taught  in  the  theological  school.  In  1661  he 
was  interdicted  fh>m  his  functions  by  the  government, 
as  a  penalty  for  opposing,  in  the  provincial  synod,  a 
project  of  union  between  Romanists  and  Protestants 
proposed  by  the  governor  of  Languedoc.  He  went  to 
Paris  to  have  this  penalty  revoked,  and  while  there 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Madame  Turenne  (who  wished 
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to  save  her  hosband  from  Romanism)  to  write  agalnit 
Amauld  on  the  Eucharist,  which  led  to  a  controversy 
of  great  note.  Claude'f  tractate  was  drcalated  in  MS.  f 
bat  in  1664  Amauld  published  his  celebrated  PerpHw- 
iUdela  Foi^  etc.  [see  Arnauld],  to  which  Claude  re- 
plied in  1667  in  his  Repome  om  TraiU  de  la  PerpkuiU 
de  la  Foi,  etc.  (see  an  account  of  the  controyersy  in 
Bayle,  translation  of  1786, 10  vols.,  iv,  866).  He  had 
previously  been  appointed  minister  at  Montauban 
(1662),  and  also  professor  of  theology.  In  1666  he  was 
interdicted  again,  and  in  that  year  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  church  at  Charenton,  near  Paris. 
Here  he  remained,  popular  and  useful,  regarded  as  the 
chief  literary  defender  of  French  Protestantism,  until 
1685.  The  eminent  Port-Royalists,  Amauld  and  Ni- 
cole, found  him  a  capable  and  worthy  opponent.  *'  In 
1678  appeared  his  Defense  de  la  JiifomuUion,  ou  Hi- 
sponte  awe  Prijugit  Ugkimes  de  Nicole  (latest  ed.  Paris, 
1844,  8vo).  In  1681  Claude  had  a  controversial  con- 
ference with  Boesuet,  after  which  he  published  Ri- 
ponse  a  la  Omfkrtnce  de  Bouuet  (La  Haye,  1683,  8^). 
The  conference,  as  usual,  led  to  no  approximation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties."  In  1685  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV  obliged  Claude  to 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  was  well  received, 
on  account  both  of  his  tale/its  and  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  prince  of  Orange  granted  him  a  pension. 
He  died  Jan.  18,  1687.  His  PlaitUet  dee  Protestam 
cnteUem/ent  opprimei  dant  le  Royaume  de  France  was 
published  after  his  death  (beat  ed.  by  Basnage,  Co- 
logne, 1768,  8vo).  His  style,  though  simple,  was  vig- 
orous, being  sustained  by  logical  slcill  and  erudition. 
La  Devize  wrote  a  biography  of  Claude  (Amsterdam, 
1687)"  {Eng,  Cydopadid),  Several  of  his  works  are 
translated,  viz.  Townsend,  Claude' $  Hittorical  Defence 
of  the  Reformation,  with  Life  of  Claude  (Lond.  1815,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — Essc^  onthe  Con^pomdon  of  a  Sermon  (lat- 
est ed.  N.  Y.  1853, 12mo)  -.—Account  of  the  ComplainU 
of  the  ProtesUmtt  (London,  1707,  12mo).  —  Haag,  La 
France  Protesiante,  iii,  473 ;  Moshelm,  Ch.  ffitt,  cent, 
xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  12,  note;  Bayle,  1.  c  On 
Claude's  qualities  as  a  preacher,  and  his  bomiletical 
services,  see  Vinet,  Hittoire  de  la  Predication,  p.  803 
•q.  (Paris,  1860,  8vo). 

Claude  or  TuBnr.    See  Clattditts,  Clbmbks. 

Clau'dia  (KXavSia,  fern,  of  Claudius),  a  Christian 
female  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv,  21,  as  saluting  Timo- 
theus,  A.D.  64.  She  is  thought  to  have  t>ecome  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  (al- 
though Linus  is  named  between).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  Claudia  was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of 
king  Cogidunus,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacitus,  Agricol. 
14),  who  took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  'Hberi- 
us  Claudius.  Pudens,  we  gather  from  an  inscription  at 
Chichester,  and  now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was 
at  one  time  in  close  connection  with  king  Cogidunus, 
and  gave  an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority. 
CU&udia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi,  53)  to  have  been  of 
British  extraction  (caruleie  Britanme  edita).  More- 
over, she  is  there  also  called  Rufina.  Now  Poraponia, 
wife  of  the  late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius, 
under  whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alli- 
ance, belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one 
of  the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rnfa,  and 
Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well  be  called 
Rufina ;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia  was  tried  for 
having  embraced  a  foreign  religion  (supertOtionis  ex- 
terna rea)  in  the  year  67  (Tacitus,  Ann,  xii,  82),  so 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  concurrent  tending 
to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  conjecture.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  identify  this 
Claudia  with  the  British  lady  Claudia,  whose  marriage 
to  Pudens  is  celebrated  by  Martial  (Epig.  iv,  18),  rests 
on  no  foundation  beyond  the  identity  of  the  names  of 
the  parties,  and  the  fact  that  Martial  calls  Pudens 


I  ''sanctus,"  and  says  he  was  a  corrector  of  his  Teas 
!  But  the  identity  of  names  so  common  aa  Podecs  ai 
Claudia  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  raers  a£cid» 
tal  coincidence ;  as  for  the  term  "  sanctus,'*  it  ii  f» 
cisely  one  which  a  heathen  would  not  hare  app^ 
to  a  Christian,  whom  he  would  have  regarded  u  tk 
adherent  of  a  **  prava  superstitio"  (Plioy,  fy  ai 
^  Trqj.) ;  and  as  respects  Pudens's  correction  of  )b- 
I  tial's  verses,  until  we  know  whether  that  wu  t  oa- 
;  rection  of  their  style  or  a  correction  of  their  oeA 
(in  which  case  Pudens  really  must  have  done  hift  v«t 
very  badly),  we  can  build  nothing  on  it.    On  tlie  od- 
or hand,  tiie  immoral  character  of  Martial  himidf  n» 
ders  it  iftiprobable  that  he  should  have  bad  a  Cfantfia 
and  a  friend  of  Paul  among  his  friends.    Fait&« 
j  Paul's  Pudens  and  Claudia,  if  husband  and  wife,si^ 
I  have  been  married  before  A.D.  67,  the  latest  ditet&< 
,  can  be  assigned  to  Paulas  writing.    But  Martisl's  e^ 
gram  must  have  been  written  after  this,  perhipt  ki- 
eral  years  after,  for  he  came  to  Rome  only  in  A.D.H; 
so  that,  if  they  were  married  persons  in  67,  it  is  s« 
I  likely  Martial  would  celebrate  Uieir  nuptials  yetn  ii> 
I  ter  this.     In  fine,  if  Paul's  Pudens  and  Claudii  vet 
I  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  mast  i 
'  least  have  been  persons  of  standing  and  repuutia 
I  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  this  case,  can  it  be  9^ 
!  posed  that  a  poet  meaning  to  gratify  them  woald» 
j  voke  on  them  the  favor  of  heathen  deities,  whom  tbo 
had  renounced  with  abhorrence  ?     See  ArelideMi 
Williams's  pamphlet.  On  Pudens  and  Claudia  (LaaL 
I  1848) ;  an  article  in  the  Quart,  Rev.  for  July,  186S,o- 
'  titled  " The  Romans  at  Colchester;**  and  an  ExcmM 
I  in  Alford's  Greek  Testament  (voL  iii,  prolegg.  p.  1(M> 
I  in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first  mentifloed 
I  are  embodted  in  a  summary  form.     See  also  Cost- 
beare  and  Howson's  SL  Paul,  u,  484  n.— Kitto,  b.  t.; 
Smith,  s.  V. 

Clandi&ntia  Mamertns,  a  presbyter  of  Tieme, 

5th  century  (died  about  470),  was  a  man  of  specoh- 

tive  talent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  tbeoktgj  d 

Augustine.     He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  statu  Awm 

{Bib,  Max,  Patr.  vi;   Bib.  Pair.  Gotland,  x)  sg»i« 

the  anthropomorphism  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium  (q-T.). 

He  shows  that  "thought  is  inseparable  from  the  0- 

sence  of  the  soul,  and  that  its  spiritual  activity  it  io^ 

structible"  (Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  ed.  Bvlnd. 

i,  840).     For  an  analysis  of  the  tract,  see  Dapin,  Ec- 

!  des.  Writers,  ii,  150  (Lond.  1698),  and  Garke,  ^iw* 

'  sion  ofSacred.LUerature,  ii,  249.    Certain  Latin  hyvm 

i  are  attributed  to  Claudius,  viz..  Contra  Poetas  mmot(jt 

!  the  De  Statu  above),  and  Pange  Bngua  ^ibrioii,  ▼bki 

j  last,  however,  is  more  property  ascribed  to  Venstni 

j  Fortunatus.    Sidonius  Apollinaris,  to  whom  thtDeA*- 

ima  is  dedicated,  gives  a  glowing  paneg]rrk  npoa  tk 

talents  of  Claudianus. — Dupin,  L  c, 

Clau'diuB  (KXmi^ioc,  for  Lat.  Clau^ms,  perfa.  fm 
daudus,  lame)^  Uie  name  of  two  Romans  mentkmed  ii 
the  N.  T.     See  also  Fblix. 

1.  The  fourth  Roman  emperor  (excluding  J.  Ccar) 
who  succeeded  Caligula  Jan.  25,  A.D.  41.  His  faD 
name  was  Tiberius  CLAiTDins  Drubus  Nero  Cisas 
AnonsTUS  Germanicus.  He  was  the  son  of  Dnua* 
and  Antonia,  and  was  bom  Aug.  1,  B.C.  10,  st  LjoKi 
in  Oaul.  Losing  his  father  in  infoncy,  be  was  tbts- 
doned  to  the  care  and  society  of  domestics,  and  d^ 
spised  by  his  imperial  relatives  (Tacitus,  Am.  ri,  4f 
1 ;  Suetonius,  Claud,  2).  Notwithstanding  the  iwik- 
ness  of  intellect  resulting  from  this  neglect,  be  devo* 
ted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  sotlMr  of 
several  treatises.  On  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Iw  ^ 
himself  through  fear  of  sharing  his  relative's  f)itB,bi^ 
was  found  by  a  soldier,  at  whose  feet  he  fell  a  sopl^ 
ant,  but  who  saluted  him  emperor ;  and  he  wai  ti>si 
unexpectedly,  and  almost  by  force,  hurried  into  tbe 
popular  assembly,  and  constituted  emperor  chiefly  ^ 
the  Prstorian  Guards,  under  piomise  of  a  Isxgttt  to 
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ich  soldier  (Soetonias,  Ckmd.  10).  According  to  Jo- 
iphas  (Ant,  xlx,  2, 1,  8  and  4),  the  throne  was  in  a 
reat  measure  finally  secured  to  him  through  the  ad- 
ress  and  solicitations  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (q.  v.). 
his  obligation  he  retomed  by  great  and  peculiar  fa- 
ors  to  that  personage,  for  he  enlarged  the  territory 
r  Agrippa  by  adding  to  it  Jodaea,'  Samaria,  and  some 
Utricts  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod 
>  the  kingdom  orChalcis  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xix,  5,  6; 
Hon  Cassias,  Ix,  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
is  brother*s  death,  the  presidency  over  the  Temple  at 
erosalem  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  1,  88).  Indeed,  the 
ews  were  generally  treated  by  him  with  indulgence, 
specially  those  in  Asia  and  Egypt  {Ant.  xix,  5,  2,  8; 
ex,  1,  2),  although  those  in  Psdestine  seem  to  have  at 
imes  suffered  much  oppression  at  the  hands  of  his 
jovemors  (Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  9,  etc.) ;  but  about  the 
niddle  of  his  reign  those  who  abode  at  Rome  were  all 
)anished  thence  (Acts  xviii,  2 ;  see  Hebenstreit,  De 
Judao  Roma  exuUy  Lips.  1714).  From  the  language 
>f  Suetonius  in  relating  this  event  (Claud.  25),  it  is 
evident  that  the  Christians  were  also  indiscriminately 
included  in  the  execution  of  the  edict  as  a  sect  of  the 
Jews,  If,  indeed,  they  were  not  the  more  numerous 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabi  jints :  '*  Judseos,  im- 
pulsore  Chresto  [i.  e.  ChrittOj  see  Rossal,  De  ChristOf  in 
Ckre$tvm  commutator  Grdn.  1717]  assidne  tumultuantes, 
Roma  expulit"  (**  He  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome 
on  account  of  the  continual  disturbances  they  made  at 
the  instigation  of  one  Cbrestus**).  See  Chrbstus. 
The  historian  has  evidently,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  attributed  the  proverbial  insurrec- 
donary  spirit  of  the  Jews  to  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, a  confusion  which  the  disputes  between  the 
Jews  and  Christians  on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah  may 
have  contributed  to  increase.  Suetonius  does  nyt  give 
the  exact  year  of  this  event,  nor  can  it  be  made  out 
from  any  other  classical  authority ;  he  mentions  it, 
however,  in  connection  with  other  events  which  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  at  different  dates  between 
A.D.  44  and  58 :  a  comparison  of  the  associated  events 
in  the  Acts  appears  to  fix  it  in  the  year  A.D.  49.  Oro- 
ous  {Hiil,  vii,  6)  fixes  it  in  the  ninth  year  of  Claudius, 
A.D.  49  or  60,  referring  to  Josephus,  who,  however, 
ttys  nothing  about  it  Pearson  {Awnal.  Paul.  p.  22) 
thinks  the  twelfth  year  more  probable  (A.D.  62  or  58). 
Anger  remarks  (Jh  raUone  temporum  in  A  ctis  App.  p. 
U7)  that  the  edict  of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  pub- 
lished as  long  as  Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome,  i.  e.  be- 
fore the  year  49.  The  Jews,  however,  soon  returned 
to  Rome.  Several  fkmines  occurred  under  Claudius 
f^  imfkvorable  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix,  11 ;  Euseb. 
Chrm,  Armen,  i,  269,  271 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii,  48),  one  of 
which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  und^r  the  pro- 
cnntors  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  XX,  2,  6;  6,  2),  extended  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  appears  to  be  that  which  was  foretold  by 
^bos  (Acts  xi,  28;  see  Biscoe,  On  Ads,  p.  60,  66; 
Lwincr,  CredtbiH/y,  i,  11 ;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Jllugt., 
^  vol,  p.  229-232 ;  compare  Kuindl,  in  loc. ;  also 
^bs,  Obt,  in  N.  T.  p.  210).     The  conduct  of  Clau- 


Coln  of  Claudius.  

^^^5f'»'  TLOLAVn.OAE8AB'AVO.P-M.TBP.VmT*nn».rVl   (H- 

wriofl  CUudiofl  C'Mar  Augustus  Pontifex  MaxirouN  Tri- 
^^  PotesUte  Vim.  Imperator  XVI.);  head,  Uureate, 
nght.  Reterae:  Triumphal  arch,  on  which  eqaestiian  fig- 
n«  tnd  tvo  trophies,  Inscribed  na  bbxtaxm  (De  Brttannls). 

*w  during  his  government,  in  so  far  as  h  was  not 
^^  the  inflnence  of  his  wives  and  freedmen,  was 
^^  ind  popular,  and  he  made  eever&l  beneficial 


I  enactments  (see  Merivale,  Romam  under  the  Empin, 
'  y,  474  sq.).     He  also  erected  numerous  public  build- 
ings, and  carried  out  several  important  public  works. 
I  Having  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  she  prevailed 
,  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicus  in  fa- 
vor of  her  own  son  Nero  by  a  former  marriage ;  but, 
'  discovering  that  he  regretted  this  step,  she  poisoned 
him  on  the  18th  of  October,  A.D.  64.     (See  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  CloMfical  Biography,  s.  v.)    During  the 
^  reign  of  Claudius  several  persecutions  of  Christians 
I  by  Jews  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa, and  in  one  of  them  the  apostle  James  was  exe- 
I  cuted.     These  dominions  embraced  by  far  the  largest 
'  number  of  Christian  congregations  which  were  estab- 
lished up  to  the  time  of  his  death  (A.D.  44).     After 
his  death,  most  of  the  territory  over*which  he  had  ruled 
'  was  reincorporated  with  the  Roman  empire,  his  son, 
'  Agrippa  II,  receiving  only  Trachonitis  and  Gauloni- 
tis.     Thus  the  Christian  congregations  began  to  at- 
tract to  a  larger  degree  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
I  authorities.    At  the  same  time,  the  apostle  Paul  began 
I  to  establish  congregations  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  empire,  while  those  of  earlier  origin  assumed 
'  much  larger  dimensions.    Nevertheless,  the  difference 
between  Jews  and  Christians  was  not  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  this  circum- 
I  stance  had  some  beneficial,  but  also  some  injurious 
consequences  as  regarded  the  Christians.    On  the  one 
hand,  the  missionary  activity  of  the  apostles  and  their 
helpers  met  with  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
,  man  state  (see  Kraft,  Probu.  II  de  nateenii  Chritti  ee- 
I  clegia  tectm  Judaica  nomine  tuta  [Erlang.  1771],  and  J. 
I  H.  Ph.  Seidenst&cher,  Diss,  de  ChriOianU  ad  Trc^ 
num  tuque  a  Ceuaribus  et  Senatu  Romano  pro  cuUorilnu 
I  religioms  Moiaica  temper  habitis  [Helmstfidt,  1790]) ; 
on  the  other  band,  many  who  might  have  been  will- 
ing to  join  the  Christian  Church  were  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  fear  that  the  yoke  of  all  the  Jewish 
law  would  be  placed  upon  them.     (See  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchen-LexUoon,  s.  v.) 
2.  Claudius  Ltsias  (Acts  zxiii,  26).    See  Ltsias. 

Clandina,  Clemens,  bishop  of  Turin,  sometimes 
called  the  ''first  Protestant  Reformer,"  was  bom  in 
Spain  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  edu- 
;  cated  under  Felix  of  Urgel,  whom  he  accompanied 
j  into  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  whose  errors 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  adopted  (Neander,  Church 
I  Higtory,  iii,  480,  Torrey*s).  Called  to  the  court  of 
'  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  he 
I  was  sent  by  that  monarch,  when  emperor,  to  the  see 
I  of  Turin  (an  event  variously  dated  firom  814  to  828)  in 
order  to  oppose  the  prevailing  tendency  to  image-wor- 
I  ship.  Not  only  against  this  form  of  idolatry,  but 
against  the  worship  of  saints,  of  relics,  and  of  the 
cross,  against  the  abuse  of  pilgrimage,  against  the  ris- 
ing claims  of  tradition,  prelacy,  and  the  Romish  see, 
he  maintained  a  vigorous  and  able  opposition  till  his 
death  in  840,  with  such  success  and  such  results  as 
usually  attend  those  whose  errors  fall  on  the  side  of 
boldness  rather  than  of  timidity.  Pope  Paschal  I  re- 
proved Claudius ;  he  replied  that  so  long  as  **  the  pope 
did  the  works  of  an  apostle,  he  recognised  his  apostoli- 
cal character,  but  otherwise,  then  Matt  xxiii,  2, 8,  ap- 
plied to  him."  His  writings  are  chiefly  commentaries 
on  several  books  of  Scripture,  composed  principally  of 
extracts  ftx)m  the  fiithers,  and  especially  from  Augus- 
tine. Many  remain  in  MS.  in  various  French  libra- 
ries. His  Comm.  in  Galaiaa,  and  excerpts  from  his 
Apologeiicwn,  are  given  in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  xiv.  See 
Neander,  Ch.  Hitt  iii,  429  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per. 
iii,  dir.  i,  §  12;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  422; 
Murdoch's  Moeheim,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  218,  226;  Rudelbach, 
Claud.  Tour.  Episcop.  inedit,  opp.  specindna  (Copenha- 
fren,  1824,  8vo);  Schmidt,  in  Zeitschnft  fur  die  hi$t, 
Tkeol.1%^. 
ClaadioB,  Matthias,  better  known  under  the 
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wm  deplume  ot^Amuu,  or  Der  WamdAecker  Bote  (the 
Wandsbeck  Messenger),  a  Gennan  writer,  was  bom 
at  Rbeinfeld,  in  Holstein,  Jan.  2,  1740.  He  studied 
law  at  Jena,  and,  after  having  held  for  a  short  time 
an  office  at  Darmstadt,  became,  in  1778,  "revisor"  at 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  Bank  in  Altona.  He  resided 
at  the  village  of  Wandsbeck,  near  Altona  (hence  his 
nom  deplume)y  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  January,  1815t,  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  house  of  his  son-hi-law,  the  publisher, 
Frederick  Perthes.  Claudius  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  popular  writers  of  Germany,  and 
hb  books  had  a  very  large  circulation  during  Ids  life- 
time. He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Voss,  Her- 
der, Jacobi,  Hamann,  Lavater,  Stollberg,  and  many 
other  prominent  literary  men  of  his  times.  In  the 
Church  history  of  Germany  he  bears  an  honorable 
name  as  one  of  the  most  effective  opponents  of  the 
vulgar  rationalism  which  at  that  time  threatened  to 
obtain  absolute  sway  over  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany.  In  his  earlier  writings,  he,  on  the  whole, 
confined  himself  to  ridiculing  the  arrogance  and  intol- 
erance of  the  Rationalists ;  but  he  steadily  grew  warm- 
er and  more  emphatic  in  his  opposition  to  rationalism, 
and  in  his  attachment  to  a  strict  Lutheranism,  and  on 
that  account  fell  out  with  some  of  his  former  friends,  as 
Toss  and  JacobL  Claudius  began  in  1765  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  Atmut  omnia  sua 
9ecumporian»y  8  vols.,  to  which  some  addition  was  made 
in  1812  (latest  edition,  1844).  A  biography  of  Clau- 
dius has  been  written  by  Herbst  (Gotha,  1867).— Her- 
zog,  Beal-Encyklop.  ii,  712 ;  Brockhaus,  CoHversaiiont- 
Lexihotij  iv,  647. 

Clauditui  OF  Savot,  a  Unitarian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who,  in  a  disputation  at  Berne,  1684,  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  a  man,  who  "was  called  Grod 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  the  fblness  of  the  divine 
Spirit  beyond  all  other  beings.  The  Father  dwelt  in 
him  through  the  divine  Spirit,  and  all  through  him 
might  be  animated  by  the  Father"  (Neander,  History 
of  Dogmas,  Ryland*s  transl.,  ii,  647).  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  B<vne,  imprisoned  at  Strasburgh,  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  recanted  at  Lausanne,  1587.  See 
Schelhom,  De  Mino  Celso  et  Claudio  AUobroge  (Ulm, 
1748,  8vo);  Mosheim,  (7A.  Hki.  iii,  223;  Trechsel,  die 
protest.  Antiirimtarierj  i,  65. 

ClatiBtnim.    See  Cloister. 

Clanatlra  (Lat.),  the  enclosure  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment, usually  square,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  Ordinarily  monks  or  nuns  are  not  allowed  to  go* 
beyond  this  space,  or  to  receive  a  visit  within  it,  with- 
out the  especial  permission  of  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment 

Claw  (•iD'pD,  parsah%  clefts  i.  e.  cloven  foot), 
prop,  a  hoof  (as  usually  rendered)  of  a  bifurcated  ani- 
mal (Exod.  X,  26 ;  Mic.  iv,  18;  Ezek.  xxxii,  11),  or  of 
a  solid-footed  quadruped  (e.  g.  a  horse,  Isa,  v,  2» ;  Jer. 
xlvii,  8);  hence  for  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  clean 
(q.  V.)  creature  ('*  claw,"  Deut.  xiv,  16),  or  the  sharp 
weapons  of  a  beast  of  prey  ("claw,"  Zech.  xi,  16),  or 
the  talons  of  a  predatory  bird  ("claw,"  Dan.  iv,  83). 
In  one  passage  (Psa.  x,  10)  the  powerful,  clawed  paw 
of  a  lion  (q.  v.)  is  poetically  denoted  by  the  term 
n'^pi|S5,  '' strong  onear 

Clay  is  the  rendering  of  several  words,  more  or  less 
accurately,  in  certain  passages  in  the  English  Bible : 
13*^^,  tit^  prop,  mud  (Psa.  xl,  2),  i.  e.  mire  (as  often 
rendered),  hence  potter's  ctoy,  as  being  trodden  fine 
(Isa.  xli,  26 ;  Nah.  iii,  14) ;  corresponding  to  the  Gr. 
iHiUg  (John  ix,  6, 11, 14, 16 ;  Rom.  ix,  21 ;  Wisd.  vii, 
9;  XV,  7,  8;  Ecclus.  xxxUi,  18;  xxxviu,  80;  Bel  7), 
as  soiling  or  plastic ;  and  "nph,  cho'mer,  reddish  loam 
(Job  iv,  19;  xiii,  12;  xxvii,16;  xxxiii,  67),  e.  g.  pot- 
ter's clay  (Isa.  xxix,  16 ;  xlv,  9 ;  Jer.  xviii,  4,  6),  as 
used  for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii,  14),  or  for  cement  of 


building  ("mortar,"  Gen.  zi,  3),  so  for  makiiig  brick 
(Exod.  i,  14;  "mortar,"  Isa.  xli,  26;  Nah.  iii,  14); 
also  common  street  "  inire"  (Isa.  x,  6 ;  Job  xxx,  IS; 
"  clay,"  Job  x,  9).  Other  terms  so  rendered  kai  o» 
rectly  are :  Cdpp,  me'let^  mortar  for  plastering  (Jer. 
xliii,  9);  and  the  Chald.  ^DH,  ckas(^\  sker^  ot 
burnt  clay-ware  (Dan.  ii,  23).  The  word  n?,  4 
("  cUy,"  2  Chron.  iv,  17),  or  linyp,  maabek'  ("  dtr," 
1  Kings  vii,  47),  denotes  darkness  or  dormfy  of  aofl,  L  e. 
perh.  depth  of  earth ;  and  the  merely  apparent  nn- 
pound  Cd*^on9,  abtU^  (''thick  clay'5*  in  Hah.  u,  S, 
signifies  rather  a  pledging  of  goods  to  an  extortvaa 
See  MufER^LOGT. 

"  Clay  is  a  sedimentary  earth,  ton^  and  pbetk, 
arising  from  the  disintegration  of  felspar  and  wsaix 
minerals,  and  always  containing  silica  and  alomim 
combined  in  variable  proportions.  As  the  sedioMst 
of  water  remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  3 
used  fluently  in  the  0.  T.  (e.  g.  Isa.  Ivii,  20;  Jsl 
xxxviii,  6 ;  Psa.  xviii,  42),  and  in  the  N.  T.  (John  ix, 
6),  a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  tin 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  day  (Isa.  xli,  25^  thi 
elegant  and  useful  forms  assumed  by  the  mde  mate- 
rial under  his  hands  supplying  a  significant  embka 
of  the  Divine  power  over  the  destinies  of  man  (Ist. 
Ixiv,  8;  Jer.  xviii,  1-6;  Eom.  ix,  21).  The  alluTiri 
soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply  mat^ial  fcr 
pottery,  a  manufacture  which  we  know  was,  as  it  st3 
is,  carried  on  in  the  country  (Jer.  xviii,  2,  Q ;  bnt  osr 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so  small  as  to  afford  Uttk 
or  no  means  of  determining,  and  the  day  of  Paksdoe, 
like  that  of  Egypt,  is  probably  more  loam  than  cbf 
(Birch,  Hist,  of  PoUery,  i,  66,  152).  See  Pormi. 
Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  day,  is  said  to  ex* 
ist  largely  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  near  tk 
Dead  Sea,  also  near  Bethshan  (Burckhardt,  ii,  5^; 
Russegger,  iii,  278,  258,  264).  The  great  seat  of  tki 
pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  whet 
are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  freqaeodT 
met  with.  The  Talmud  {Ahoda  Sara,  ii,  3)  mentiwi 
a  peculiar  kind  of  luteous  material  called  *  Hadrisn's 
cky'  C^a'^'^'^'in  D'nn).  The  ose  of  day  in  bnck- 
making  was  also  common.  See  Brick.  Another  as 
of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii,  14).  The  bride 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most  commonly  found  stasip- 
ed  either  with  a  die  or  with  marks  made  by  the  fingos 
of  the  maker.  Wine-jars  in  Egypt  were  eomctamei 
sealed  with  day ;  mummy-pits  were  sealed  with  the 
same  substance,  and  remains  of  day  are  stfll  found  ad- 
hering to  the  stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  msf 
have  been  thus  sealed  (Matt  xxvii,  66),  as  also  the 
earthen  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jerenish't 
purchase  (Jer.  xxxii,  14).  So  also  in  Ass3rria,  at  Eoo- 
yunjik,  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found  bearing  ka- 
pressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Phos 
nician  devices.  The  seal  used  for  public  docomentJ 
was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and  the  tablet  was  then 
placed  in  the  fire  and  baked.  The  practice  (^sealing 
doors  with  clay  to  focilitate  detection  in  case  <tf  mal- 
practice is  still  common  in  the  East  (WOkinsoo,  Ave 
Egypt,  i,  15, 48 ;  ii,  364 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  K^ 
168, 608 ;  Herod,  ii,  88 ;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv,  876)"  (Smith, 
s.  v.).  Norden  and  Pococke  observe  that  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  granaries  in  Egj^pt,  after  closing  the  doot, 
put  their  seal  upon  a  handful  of  clay,  with  which  tber 
cover  the  lock.  See  Seal.  Clay  was  also  used,  iw 
doubt,  in  primitive  times  for  mortar,  for  tiie  same 
term  is  employed  for  both  (Gen.  xi,  8).  Houses  aw 
built  of  clay  mixed  with*  sani  in  countries  when 
stones  are  not  to  be  found.  See  Mobtar.  In  M 
iv,  19,  it  is  said  of  mankind  that  they  dwell  in  hats  <rf 
clay,  either  alluding  to  such  dwellings,  or  to  the  "daj 
tenements"  of  the  body  (compare  2  Cor.  v,  1).  Oas 
Saviour  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  a 
salve  made  of  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix,  6),  a  simple 
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Bparation,  which,  it  would  be  manifest  to  all,  could 
▼e  in  itself  no  curatiTe  virtue.  The  **  clay  gionnd" 
terallj  tkicknet$  of  soil)  in  which  Solomon  caosed 
B  large  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  be  cast  (1  Kings  vii, 
;  2  Chron.  iv,  17)  was  a  compact  loam,  of  a  quality 
rather  extent  (depth  some  28  feet;  see  Jachui)  not 
be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  which  is  generally 
cky  or  sandy.  See  Mktallubot. 
Cla3rton,  Robert,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1686,  was  a 
sdple  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  became  bisliop  of  Killala,  of 
>rl^  and  finally  of  Clogher,  and  published  several 
Drks,  none  of  which  have  gained  lasting  celebrity 
It  his  E$9ay  on  Spirit  (1751),  a  treatise  maintaining 
nan  views,  of  which,  though  not  actually  his  compo- 
tion,  he  bore  the  expense  and  assumed  the  responsl- 
lity.  A  powerftil  reply  from  Jones  of  Nayland  did 
>t  hinder  his  proposing  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
!d  Feb.  1756)  the  omission  of  the  Nicene  and  Athana- 
sn  Creeds  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
id  at  last,  the  third  part  of  hb  Vindication  of  the  Hia- 
riet  of  the  CHd  and  New  Testament  gave  occasion  to 
^  proceedings,  arrested  only  by  his  death  on  Feb. 
tth,  1758.  .Among  his  other  publications  are  7^ 
%ronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bibh  Vindicated  (Lond.  1747, 
to);  A  Dissertation  on  Prophecy  (Lond.  1749,  8vo).— 
kippis,  Biogrcq^hia  Brittamica,  iii,  620. 

Clean  C^in^,  takor^^  ra&ap<$c)  and  Unclean 
i(^^,  tame'y  iKa^aproi).  These  words  are  of  frequent 
ocurrence  and  obvious  meaning  in  the  sacred  writ- 
Bgs ;  but  it  is  in  their  peculiar  application,  by  the  Mo- 
aic  law,  to  persons,  animals,  and  tilings,  that  they  are 
low  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  partake  of  the  priv- 
leges  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  to  engage  acceptably 
Q  its  outward  worship,  the  individual  must  not  only 
M  circumcised,  but  he  must  be  ceremonially  pure  or 
:lean;  that  is,  he  must  be  fr^e  frt>m  uncleanness. 
9ow  the  various  kinds  of  uncleanness  were  contract- 
ed, what  time  it  continued,*  and  what  was  the  process 
if  purification,  we  find  particularly  described  in  Lev. 
D-xv;  Num.  xix.     See  Purification. 

The  division  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  ex- 
ited before  the  Flood  (Gen.  vii,  2),  and  was  probably 
tbnnded  upon  the  practice  of  animal  sacrifice.  The 
regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
i^efly  recorded  in  Leviticus,  ch.  xi,  and  Deuteronomy, 
ch.  xvi,  where  the  following  animals  are  pronounced 
unclean,  and  are  consequently  interdicted  to  be  used 
u  food :  (1.)  Quadrupeds  which  do  not  ruminate,  or 
which  have  oncloven  feet.  (2.)  Serpents  and  creeping 
ABects;  also  certain  insects  which  sometimes  fiy  and 
lometiines  advance  upon  their  feet ;  but  locusts,  in  all 
their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted  clean.  (8.) 
Certain  species  of  birds ;  but  no  particular  characters 
^  given  for  dividing  them  into  classes,  as  ''clean" 
or  *'  unclean."  Judging  from  those  that  are  specified, 
u  ^  as  the  obscure  character  of  the  Hebrew  names 
viU  admit,  it  will  be  found  that  birds  of  prey  general- 
ly are  rejected,  whether  they  prey  on  lesser  fowls,  or 
on  animals,  or  on  fish ;  while  those  which  eat  vegeta- 
bles are  admitted  as  lawful ;  so  that  the  same  princi- 
ple is  observed,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  in  distinguishing 
^^upeds.  (4.)  Fish  without  scales,  and  also  those 
^boot  fins.  (5.)  Animals  of  any  kind  which  had 
^er  died  #f  disease,  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
(Exod.  xxii,  81).    See  Animal. 

The  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews 
^wo:  (1.)  Blood  (Levit.  xvii,  10 ;  xix,  26 ;  Deut.  xii, 
\6.23;  XV,  23).  (2.)  The  fat  covering  of  the  intes- 
fuxtt,  termed  the  net  or  cauL  (8.)  The  fat  upon  the 
^testines,  called  the  mesentery,  etc.  (4.)  The  fat  of 
Jbe  kidney.  (5.)  The  fat  tail  or  rump  of  certain  sheep 
^xod.  xxix,  18,  22;  Levit  iii,  4-9;  ix,  19).     See 
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n1iat  was  the  design  of  these  distinctions,  and  how 
^  *ere  abolished,  may  be  learned  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy from  a  comparison  of  various  passages  of  Scrip- 


ture (Ley.  XX,  24-26;  Acts  x,  9-16;  xi,  1-28;  Heb. 
ix,  9-14).  See  Decree  (of  the  Apostles),  It  has  been 
observed  that  one  object  of  these  appointments  may 
have  been  to  make  the  Jews  suspicious  of  Gentile 
customs  and  entertainments,  and  so  induce  them  to 
abstain  fVom  all  intercourse  with  them.  We  find  in 
the  New  Testament  that  eating  with  (Utiles  was  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  offence  of  as- 
sociating with  them  (Matt,  ix,  11 ;  Acts  xi,  3).  It 
may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  flesh  of  many  of  the 
animals  interdicted  was  unwholesome,  and  others  were 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship  among  the  heathen.  The 
chief  design  of  the  regulation,  however,  appears  to 
have  been,  to  establish  a  sjrstem  of  reg^en  which 
should  distinguish  the  chosen  people  from  all  other  na- 
tions. See  the  treatises  De  animalibus  esu  interdtctis, 
by  Danz  (Jen.  1687)  and  M&nster  (in  Menthenii  Thes, 
cUss,  ii,  477  sq.) ;  also  Neumann,  Ueb,  d,  Kasten  Nook 
(Wittemb.  1741).    See  Uncleanness. 

Cleanse.    See  Purification. 

Clear-story  (or  Clerb-btort),  the  upper  part 
of  the  central  aisle  of  a  church,  raised  above  the  roofs 
of  the  adjoining  side  aisles,  with  windows  to  light  the 
nave  below.  In  many  cases  the  clear-story  is  evi- 
dently a  subsequent  addition  to  the  orighial  design, 
especially  when  the  high-pitched  roof,  which  included 
the  body  and  aisles  in  its  span,  gave  way  to  a  fiat  roof 
covering  the  nave  only.  The  walls  were  then  raised 
over  the  arches  of  the  nave  to  receive  the  dear-story 
windows.— Parker,  Concise  Gloss,  of  Arckitdcture^  s.  v. 


Clear-etory.  (Parker^s  OUmary.) 
Cleaveland,  John,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  11, 1722.  He 
was  expelled  from  Yale  College  for  attending  a  Sepa- 
ratists' meeting,  but  his  degree  was  afterwards  given 
to  him,  and  his  name  appears  as  a  graduate  of  1745. 
He  was  installed  pastor  over  a  newly-organized  church 
in  Chebacco,  Feb.  25,  1747 ;  acted  as  chaplain  at  Ti- 
conderoga  In  1758;  served  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Cambridge  in  1782,  and  in  New  York  in  1776.  He 
died  April  22, 1799.  His  church  at  Chebacco  was 
formed  by  a  secession  from  Mr.  Pickering's,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  'Wliitefield  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr. 
Pickering  issued  a  pamphlet  soon  after  Mr.Cleave- 
land's  organization,  to  which  he  replied  in  A  plain 
Narrative  hy  the  new  Church,  He  also  published  Che- 
bacco Narrative  rescued  from  the  Charge  of  Falsehood 
and  Partialitg  (1748) ;  an  Essay  to  dtfend  some  of  the 
most  important  PrincipUs  in  ^  Protestant  Reformed 
System  of  ChrisHanity^  more  especially  ChritCs  Sacrifice 
€md  Atonement^  against  the  injurious  Aspersions  cast  on 
the  same  by  Dr.  Mayhew^  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
(1763),  which  elicited  from  Mayhew  a  sharp  rejoinder 
in  A  Letter  of  Reproof  to  John  Cleaveland;  Justificfh- 
Hon  cf  Ids  Church  from  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev,  S,  Wig- 
glesworthy  of  the  Handet,  and  the  Rev,  Richard  JaqueSy 
of  Gloucester  (1766) ;  with  several  other  controversial 
pamphlets  and  a  few  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals^  i, 
458 ;  Allen,  Am,  Biog.  Dictionary ^  s.  v. 

Cleft  (9*^^^,  beH'ay  a  gap  in  a  building,  Amos 
vi,  11 ;  ''  breach,"  Isa.  xxii,  9 ;  9Dd,  the'sa,  a  spUt  in 
the  hoof  of  an  animal,  Dent,  xiv,  6 ;  also  tvy^'i,  neka- 
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rah%  %famn  in  A  rock,  Isa.  ii,  21 ;  Q*^!l JH,  ekagamm% 
nfkget  io  the  crags, Cant,  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  xlix,  16;  Oba.  8), 
or  Clift  (n'1|?a,  nekarak\  crevice  in  a  rock,  Exod. 
■»«Trlii^  22 ;  C)'^2?Cp,  9e^\  a  rock  fimart^  Isa.  Ivii,  5 ; 
"  top"  of  the  rock,  Judg.  xr,  8, 11 ;  Isa,  H,  21).  See 
Gavb;  Bock. 

Cleland,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  May  22, 
1778,  and  removed  to  Marion  Connty,  Ky.,  in  1789. 
Having  developed  extraordinary  gifts  as  an  exhorter 
in  the  great  revival  of  1801,  he  was  urged  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Transylvania  to  become  a  preacher,  and  was 
licensed  April  14, 1803.  His  first  charge  was  Union 
Church,  in  Washington  County.  In  1818  he  was  set- 
tled over  New  Providence  and  Cane  Run  (now  Har- 
xodsburg)  churches,  where  he  labored  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  remarkable  success,  being  blessed  with 
numerous  revivids.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  useful  preachers  in  Kentuclcy.  Sixteen  young 
men  studied  divinity  under  him.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  synodicid  commission  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  difficulties.  Dr.  Cleland  was  withal  a 
diligent  student,  and  wielded  his  pen  with  signal  abfl- 
ity  against  the  Newlights  and  Campbellites.  His 
principal  printed  works,  besides  Occasional  Senmmg, 
wen,  A  brief  ffUtortf  of  the  Action  of  the  Synod  in  the 
Ccue  of  the  Cttmberland  Pretbyteriant  (18^,  p.  29, 8vo) : 
^Tke  Sodni-Arian  Detected  (1816,  p.  101,  12mo):— 
Unitarianimn  Utmaeked  (1825,  p.  184, 12mo) :— Narra- 
tive of  the  Bodihf  Exercieee^  in  Bibl.  Repertory  for  July, 
1884 :  —  Letters  on  CampbeHitm :^A  ffym»-book,  for 
prayer-meetings  and  revivals,  extensively  used  in  the 
West.  Dr.  Cleland  died  Jan.  31, 1858,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. — Davidson^s  ffitt.  Preab,  Ch.  in  Ken- 
tuckjf,  p.  854;  Memoin,  compiled  from  private  Papers^ 
by  Prof.  Humphrey  and  Rev.  Thos.  H.  Cleland. 

Cl^mangOB  (jOlamengit  or  CUmangis\  Nicolas 
DB,  one  of  the  ablest  writen  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  bom  about 
1860  in  the  village  of  C16manges,  in  the  province  of 
Champagne,  and  educated  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
at  Paris.  As  early  as  1381  he  gave  public  lectures  as 
Magister  Artium,  In  1386  he  began,  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, to  study  theology  under  Pierre  d'Ailly,  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  him,  and  always  re- 
mained his  friend.  In  1391  he  became  bachelor  of  the- 
ology, and  began  to  give  theological  lectures.  Being 
possessed  of  rare  talents,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  ancient  writen,  he  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  most  eloquent  member  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  in  1393  elected  him  rector.  Henceforth 
C16manges  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  efforts  of 
the  University  in  behalf  of  a  thorough  reformation, 
which  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  mediaval 
Church  history.  Most  of  the  letters  addressed  by  the 
University  to  the  popes  and  kings  of  this  time  emana* 
ted  from  his  pen.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was 
elected  rector  (1393)  he  addressed,  in  the  name  of  the 
University,  an  energetic  memoir  to  Charles  VI  of 
France,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  in  the  Church.  In  1394  he  compiled  a  second 
memorial  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  i^omi- 
nent  members  of  the  French  clergy,  which  had  been 
solicited  by  the  Sorbonne.  In  accordance  with  these 
opinions,  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Clement  VII,  three 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church :  first, 
the  abdication  of  both  the  popes ;  secondly,  the  elec- 
tion of  arbiters ;  thirdly,  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  Another  letter  to  the  pope,  much  more 
severe  in  its  language,  was  not  sent  off  because 
Clement  VII  died  (September,  1394).  Charles  VI,  | 
following  the  advice  of  the  University,  requested  the 
cardinals  of  Avignon  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  ! 
a  new  pope  until  they  had  come  to  an  understanding  I 
with  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  and  with  Boniface  IX ;  '. 


and  Cl^numgeB  sent  a  letter  of  the  same  cbnaeiff  d 
Avignon.  But  the  oardinab  of  Avignon  nercifti. 
less  hastened  to  elect  Petms  de  Luna,  who  aseaasi 
the  name  Benedict  XIII.  After  being  elected,  Be» 
diet  secured  recognition  by  Charles  VI  and  the  Pan 
University,  but  Cl^manges  was  instructed  to  reqnoi 
him  to  do  all  that  might  be  in  his  power  to  end  tk 
schism.  To  the  same  end  he  had  to  write  to  the  ka| 
of  Aragon.  In  his  own  name  Cl^manges  sent  to  Bes- 
edict  an  eloquent  epistle  on  the  duties  of  the  beai  «f 
the  Church,  and  recommended  to  him  his  friend  PioR 
d'Ailly  as  chief  adviser.  Benedict  appreciated  tk 
learning  of  Cl^manges,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  i& 
cept  the  office  of  secret  secretary  of  the  pope.  Astk 
king  of  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  supported,  b  13S«, 
by  the  resolution  of  a  national  coundl,  declared  ia  £i. 
vor  of  an  abdication  of  both  the  popes,  O^msngo, 
who  was  now  a  decided  champion  of  the  dainsil 
Benedict,  fell  out  with  many  of  his  former  fneak 
In  1407  the  French  government  withdrew  its  recog- 
nition of  Benedict,  whereupon  the  latter  laid  the  la 
upon  king  and  country.  Cl^manges  was  charged  in& 
being  the  author  of  the  bull  of  excommunicatkiB,  bot 
denied  the  charge,  left  his  position  at  the  p^al  (»«t 
and  withdrew  to  Langres,  where  he  had  been  vppaalb^ 
ed  canon  a  short  time  before.  His  opponents  peisia> 
ed  in  calling  him  the  author  of  the  bull  of  exc«e- 
munication ;  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  td 
threatened  with  imprisonment.  In  order  to  eacapi 
this  danger,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  Carthosiaii  am- 
vent  at  Valprofonds,  and  subsequently  in  a  coefol 
of  the  same  order  at  Fontaine-dn-Bosc  In  tbii  n- 
tirement  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Bible,  w^ 
as  l\e  states,  had  until  then  been  neglected  bjr  his, 
and  which  now  became  his  fiivorite  study.  Besidei  • 
number  of  letters  to  hb  friends  D'Ailly,  Gewm,  sri 
others,  he  wrote  at  Fontaine-du-Boec  several  wb 
fbll  of  refbrmatoiy  ideas  a«  regarded  both  the  prerA 
ing  corruptions  of  his  Chureh  and  some  of  tlie  (kn> 
trines.  The  most  important  of  theae  are  DffneM 
eremi  (on  the  value  of  retired  life) ;  Dt  frw^  «?« 
adioerianun  (on  the  spiritual  profit  to  be  derived  frn 
adversity) ;  Be  novitfutiviiatOms  non  in$tittm£t  (ctn- 
plaining  of  the  excessive  number  of  holidays,  wUcb 
promote  dissipation  instead  of  edification,  and  am 
the  Bible  to  be  forgotten  over  the  stories  of  aainto). 
In  all  these  works  Cl^manges  recommended  the  Bibk 
as  the  purest  and  richest  source  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  Christian  life.  The  decay  of  the  Chnrch  i» 
attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible;  the  coinic^ 
in  his  opinion,  could  claim  regard  for  theb  deda* 
only  if  the  memben  were  really  believers,  and  if 
they  were  more  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  wak 
than  for  secular  interests.  His  views  on  general  ««n- 
cils  were  fully  set  forth  in  a  little  work,  entitled  /)» 
ptttaHo  de  oonciHo  generaH,  which  consists  rf  three 
letters,  addressed,  in  1416  or  1416,  to  a  professor  at  tk 
Paris  University  (printed  apparently  at  Vienna  ii 
1482).  He  not  only  places  the  authority  <rf  g«»«»l 
councils  over  the  authority  of  the  popes,  but  the  as- 
thority  of  the  Bible  over  the  authority  of  the  ceoncik 
He  doubts  whether  at  all  the  former  cscnmenical  coob- 
cils  the  Holy  Spirit  reaUy  presided,  as  the  Hdy  SpW 
would  not  assist  men  pursuing  secular  aims.  He  d^ 
nies  that  a  council  composed  of  such  met  represents 
the  Church,  and  asserts  that  God  alone  knows  wbo  are 
his  people  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  and  tU 
there  may  be  times  when  the  Church  can  oulj  b« 
found  in  one  single  woman  (m  eola  polett  tmUfrtv- 
la  per  graUam  manere  ecdeeiam).  Other  works,  a 
which  he  expressed  himself  even  more  fredy,  la" 
been  lost,  and  perhaps  suppressed.  Chiefly  agaiait 
the  immoral  life  of  the  higher  ckrgy  he  wrote,  abort 
1411,  his  treatise  De  presuUbue  Simomacii.  H«  ^ 
urgently  recommended  to  the  secular  authorities  • 
his  country  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  safe 
remedy  a^painst  the  continual  civil  wan  and  dietti^ 
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MM,  and  he  oouweled  doke  PMUp  of  Bargandy  to 
mvoke  the  Grenend  Estates  for  the  restoration  ofiaw 
Ml  justice.  He  also  wrote,  vhile  at  Fontaine-da- 
lesCf  several  poetical  pieces,  which  are  distinguished 
ir  the  brilliance  of  tiieir  Latinity. 
Of  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe  bat  little  is  known, 
he  canonry  at  Langres  he  exchanged  for  one  at  Ba- 
anx.  Other  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  were  of- 
!Ted  to  him  he  reftised,  as  his  conscience  did  not  allow 
im  to  accept  more  benefices  than  one.  In  1421  he 
efended  at  Cbartres  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Siurcli.  In  1426  he  again  began  to  give  theological 
ictores  in  the  coUege  at  Navarre,  and  his  connection 
rith  this  school  continued  until  his  death.  The  year 
i  his  death  is  not  luiown.  £ven  his  epitajdi  (which 
ras  destroyed  in  1798)  did  not  state  it. 

A  work  entitled  De  ntma  Eeclenm,  or  De  eorrupta 
lodttim  stalv,  which,  since  Trithemius  {CcUaL  Script, 
Bocfes.),  is  usually  classed  among  the  writings  of  Cl^ 
nanges,  cannot  be  fttnn  him.  Its  language  is  more 
riolent  than  C16manges  ever  indulged  in.  It  abounds 
n  attacks  npon  Benedict  XIII  at  a  time  when  Cl^ 
nanges  was  his  secretary  and  eloquent  champion.  It 
vas  undoabtedly  the  work  of  some  member  of  the 
Paris  University.  Equally  certain  is  the  spurious- 
sees  of  the  work  ApoMi  (i.  e.  tiUera  dmutoria)  el 
retpontio  per  naiionem  gaXHcctnam  domim$  ccsrdmaU' 
k»,  etc,  which  was  written  at  Constance  during  the 
session  of  the  council.  Most  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Lydins  (Leyden,  1618,  2  vols.  4to),  but  some 
of  them  still  lie  as  unedited  MSS.  in  libraries.  See 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop.  ii,  717  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kircim-Lexibmy  ii,  674  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hid.  v,  68 
sq. ;  Hosheim,  Ch.  Bui.  i,  422,  and  a  monograph  of 
Hunts,  Nicolas  CUmcmgw^  sa  vie  el  ses  Merits  (Strasb. 
1846,  8vo);  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hitl,  per.  iii,  div.  iv,  §  118; 
Base, Ch,  Hutory,  p.  826, 844;  Pretbylerkm  Quart,  He- 
•few,  March,  1867. 
,  Clemens,  Titus  FLAvnrs,  sumamed  Aijbxandri- 
inis,  was  a  native  of  either  Attiens  or  Alexandria,  ahd 
floorisbed  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla  (the 
date  of  his  birth  being  placed  about  A.D.  160,  and 
that  of  his  death  from  A.D.  216  to  220).  He  was  hi 
osrly  Hfe  an  ardent  student  of  literature  and  philos- 
opby,  especially  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  schools,  and 
vas  led  by  his  stodiss  to  Christianity.  To  master  ite 
lustoTy  and  doctrines  he  visited  different  countries,  and 
i^ved  instruction  fh)m  various  masters,  of  whom  he 
Itself  speaks  thus:  "Those  vigorous  and  animated 
dvcooTses  which  I  was  privil^ed  to  hear,  and  of 
Messed  and  truly  remarkable  men.  Of  these,  the  one 
^  Greece,  an  Ionic ;  the  other  in  Magna  Grccia;  the 
ftwt  of  them  firom  Coele-Syria,  the  second  fiom  Egypt, 
^d  others  in  the  East.  The  one  was  bom  in  the 
l^d  of  Assyria,  and  the  other  a  Hebrew  in  Palestine. 
When  I  came  upon  the  last  (he  was  the  first  in  pow- 
^\  having  tracked  him  out  concealed  in  Egypt,  I 
foond  rest.  He,  the  true,  the  Sicilian  bee,  gathei^ng 
^  spoil  of  the  flowers  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
inesdow,  engendered  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  a 
^^athless  element  of  knowled^"  (Strom,  lib.  i,  ch.  i, 
P-855,vol.i,  of  translatkm  in  "Anti-Nicene  Christian 
Library  "). 

This  last  teacher  was  (according  to  Eusebius)  Pan- 
tos, head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
^7  whose  influence  some  suppose  Clemens,  as  yet  only 
*  sincere  inquirer,  was  led  fully  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
^Q  fiiith.  He  is  called  a  presbyter  by  early  Chris- 
^n  writers,  having  probably  been  appointed  to  that 
<^ce  by  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  and  about  190  be- 
^^OM,  according  to  some  the  assistant,  according  to 
<>^rt  the  successor  to  Panteenus,  when  the  latter  set 
^  on  his  missionary  tour  to  the  East.  He  continued 
^o>thst office  until  the  persecution  under  Severus,  A.D. 
^  coapeUed  him  to  leave  Alexandria.  The  writers 
^the  articles  in  Smithes  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  j 
^Miftkol,  and  the  Hew  Amer.  Cydopadia  state  that  | 


Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria  before  A.D.  211,  and 
then  became  the  master  of  the  school  as  successor  of 
Pantaenus ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  favors  the  ear- 
lier date,  and  his  return  to  that  place  is  doubtful.  We 
know  scarcely  anything  of  the  closing  years  of  his  lifb. 
He  appears  to  have  been  about  210  or  211  in  Jerusa- 
lem, for  he  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (lib.  vii,  ch.  ii) 
as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Alexander,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, then  himself  a  prisoner  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
to  the  Church  at  Antioch.  This  Alexander  and  the 
more  famous  Origen  are  reckoned  among  his  pupils. 

Of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Clemens  was  the 
most  learned  in  the  history,  philosophy,  and  science 
of  the  nations  of  his  day,  and  die  influence  of  hb  stod- 
ies  is  apparent  in  his  writings,  which  display  rather 
the  speculative  philosopher  than  the  accurate  theolo- 
gian—more the  fancifid  interpreter  than  the  careful 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures  on  true  exegetical  princi- 
ples. Many  of  his  works  have  been  lost,  but  those  ex- 
tent are  the  largest  belonging  to  that  early  period,  and 
very  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  his  day,  and  for  the 
information  which  they  contain  in  regard  to  the  S3r8- 
tems  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  heresies  and  schitons 
in  the  primitive  Church,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous 
extracto  from  non-extent  authors.  His  three  chief 
writings  form  a  series,  and  were  written  apparently 
with  a  common  object,  viz.  to  convert  the  heathen 
and  educate  them  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  life.  They  are,  1.  \6yog  vporpcjmKd^ 
irphc  'EXX^aC)  Cokortatio  ad  HeUenet  (Appeal  to  the 
Greeks),  an  apologetic  work,  in  which  the  absurdity, 
obscenity,  cruelty,  impostures,  and  sordidness  of  hea- 
then worship  are  clearly  set  forth  in  contrast  with  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
2.  Ilai^ayfaryoc,  Pcedagogue  (Instructor),  a  treatise  on 
Christian  education,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  those 
who  had  been  converted  from  heathenism.  In  Book 
I  we  have  set  forth  the  fbnction,  the  means,  methods, 
and  ends  of  the  '*  Instructor,*'  who  is  Christ,  leading 
the  believers  *' through  paths  of  virtue  and  truth"  to 
salvation,  not  through  fear  as. he  did  the  Israelites, 
but  by  love,  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new  and  bet- 
ter covenant.  Book  II  contains  rules  for  the  regular 
tion  of  lifof  embracing  minute  details  as  to  food,  drink, 
behavior,  eto.,  recommending  temperance,  purity,  mod- 
esty, and  frugality.  Book  III  begins  with  an  exam- 
ination of  the  grounds  of  true  beauty,  showing  it  to 
be  intellectual,  and  founded  on  reason  and  love ;  then, 
in  considering  the  various  modes  in  which  men  have 
sought  to  add  to  beauty,  strongly  reprobates  luxurious 
dress  and  living,  ete.  Ito  satire  of  the  follies  and  vices 
of  the  times  is  caustic  and  humorous.  8.  Srpw/iarf  i^ 
or  Srp(i>/tara,  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  eighth  is  lost 
(the  imperfect  treatise  on  logic,  standing  at  present  as 
such,  belonging  to  some  other  woik).  The  word  itrom- 
ateis^  meaning  patch-work  (pptu  varie  contextum),  is 
significant  of  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  work, 
which  is  discursive  and  unmethodical,  and  not  unaptly 
likened  by  ito  author  to  '*a  thickly-planted  mountain, 
where  fruit  and  other  trees  are  confusedly  grouped  to- 
gether, so  as  to  baffle  the  plunderer,  while  the  careftil 
husbandman  would  find  and  transplant  in  fitting  order 
such  as  were  desirable  for  fruit  or  ornament ;  so  the 
mysteries  of  Christian  foith,  veiled  herein  from  imper- 
tinent or  ignorant  curiosity,  will  discover  their  rich 
treasures  to  the  honest  and  intelligent  seeker  of  the 
truth"  (Strom,  lib.  vii,  p.  766,  Potter's  ed.).  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work  is  **  to  furnish  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  true  gnosis,"  or  '*  Christian  philosophy, 
on  the  basis  of  faith,"  for  those  who  had  been  trained 
Aht  it  by  the  preceding  works.  Book  I,  of  which  the 
beginning  is  lost,  descants  on  the  utility  of  philosophy, 
as  preparing  the  heathen  for  the  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Christians  for  the  defence  of  their  foitfa,  main- 
taining that  the  good  in  heathen  phOosophy  was  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrews.    Book  II  treate  first  of  foith 
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and  repentance,  combating  the  errors  of  the  Basilidi- 
ans  and  Valentinians ;  asserts  the  ft^edom  of  man's 
will,  and  presents  the  views  of  difRBrent  philosophers 
in  regard  to  marriage,  which  Clemens  defends  on  the 
grounds  of  the  natural  conformation  of  the  sexes,  the 
command  of  God  (Gen.  i,  28),  and  the  mutoal  aid  in 
sickness  and  age  rendered  by  hnsband  and  wife,  and 
parents  and  children.  In  Book  III,  continuing  the 
same  subject,  he  condemns  the  opinions  of  the  Mar- 
cionites,  Carpocratians,  and  other  heretics  who  opposed 
marriage  for  different  and  contradictory  reasons,'  al- 
leging in  support,  of  it  the  words  of  St  Paul  (1  Tim. 
iv,  1-8),  and  the  examples  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Philip,  who  were  married  and  had  children.  Book  IV 
discourses  of  Christian  perfection  as  exemplified  in  the 
Christian  martyr,  who  is  led  to  martyrdom  not  through 
fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward  hereafter,  but 
from  love  to  Christ,  and  who  does  not  needlessly  pro- 
voke his  fate,  but  only  accepts  it  cheerfully  when 
called  upon  to  be  in  that  way  a  witness  for  the  truth. 
The  chief  aim  of  Book  Y  is  to  prove  that  the  Greeks 
derived  most  of  their  wisdom  from-  those  called  by 
them  barbarians,  and  especially  from  Moses  and  the 
Hebrew  prophets ;  but  it  also  enters  upon  a  long  and 
interesting  digression  on  the  origiti  and  use  of  sym- 
bols, and  makes  many  valuable  statements  in  regard 
to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  dress  and  cere- 
monial services  of  the  Hebrew  priests.  This  episode 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the 
book  abounds  in  quotations  frt>m  ancient  authors. 
Books  VI  and  YII  portray  the  true  Gnostic,  the  per- 
fect Christian,  who  is  presented  as  a  **  complete  model 
of  moral  conduct,''  not  so  much  desirous  of  living  as 
of  living  rightiy,  controlling  his  passions  and  regula- 
ting his  desires  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Christ 

A  small  work,  Ti'c  o  ffutiofuvoc  irXovmog;  (^What 
rich  man  may  he  saved  f)  is  also  attributed  to  Clemens. 
This  treatise  is  an  examination  of  the  words  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xix,  24 ;  Luke  xviii,  25),  and  aims  to  show  that 
these  words  do  not  require  the  renunciation  of  worldly 
goods  as  a  condition  of  sah'ation ;  that  the  disposition 
of  the  soul  is  the  essential  thing,  and  that  riches  may 
be  the  materials  and  instruments  of  good  works  for 
those  who  rightly  use  them. 

The  following  works  of  Clemens  are  not  extant 
(the  fragments  which  have  been  collected  are  found  in 
the  edition  of  Potter,  vol.  ii ;  in  Fabricius's  Hippolytus 
at  the  end  of  vol.  ii ;  and  in  Galland's  BibUoth,  Pair. 
and  Migne's  Patrohgid):  'Yirorv^r&weic ;  Hfpi  rov 
irdaxa ;  Uipi  tiriimia^ ;  Uepl  KardkaXiag ;  UpoTpdr- 
Tuedc  tic^Ttrofiou^'f  Kavwv'EiacXrimairTueSc;  tig  tov 
IIpo<pffrriv  'Afitan  Hc/tu  Trpovoiag;  "Opoi  dia^opoi. 
Clemens  refers  to  some  other  treatises  as  either  writ* 
ten  or  intended  to  be  written  by  him,  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  them  elsewhere. 

The  first  edition  of  the  three  principal  works  of 
Clemens  was  made  by  Petrus  Victorius  (Florence, 
1550,  fol. ;  a  Latin  translation  in  1551).  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  edition  by  Fr.  Sylburg  (Heidelberg,  1592, 
fol.).  A  Greek-Latin  edition  was  published  by  D. 
Heinsius  (Leyden,  1616,  fol. ;  reprinted  Paris,  1629, 
Paris,  1641,  Cologne,  1688).  The  best  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Clemens,  genuine  and  doubtful,  is  that 
by  the  Anglican  Bishop  Potter  (2  vols.  fol.  Oxford, 
1715,  with  valuable  notes  and  a  commentary  to  Clem- 
ens by  Gentianus  Hervetus ;  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757, 
2  vols,  fol.,  and  [without  the  notes  and  the  comment- 
ary] by  Oberholzer,  at  Wurzburg,  1778-79, 8  vols.  8vo). 
New  editions  are  by  Klotz  (Leips.  1881-84, 4  vols.  8vo) 
and  by  Abb6  Migne  (in  his  Patrologia),  An  excellent 
translation  in  English  of  the  Appeal,  the  Pcedagogue^ 
and  the  first  book  of  the  Stromateis  (the  remainder  of 
the  work  to  follow  in  a  subsequent  volume),  is  found 
in  vol.  iv  of  the  Anie'Nicene  ChritHan  Library  (Edinb. 
1867).— Schaff,  Ck,  Hist,  i,  205  et  al. ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  i,  691  sq.,  and  Hist,  Dogmas,  i,  68  et  al. ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ch,  Hist,  per.  i,  div.  ii,  chap,  iii,  §  62 ;  Lardner, 


Works,  vol.  ii  (Lond.  1888,  p  220-259;  CUrin^  8st 
Uteratwre  (N.  Y.  1889),  p.  109-118,  Ensebins,  Hulsr. 
Ecdes,  lib.  v  et  vi ;  Journal  oj  Sacred  Ldt.  Oct.  im,  p. 
129;  Reinkens, />e  ClemenU  PreAytero  Alexambm, 
Homme,  Scriptore,  PhUosopho,  Theologo  (Vratidsr, 
1851,  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gin,  s.  v. ;  Frepfid 
CUmeiiuiCAkxandrie{VMis,l%^',  Kaye,  IFrM^oitf 
Opiiwms  o/demens  of  Alexandria  (Lond.  1885,  8to). 
Clement  (KA^m>7C  for  Lat.  demmtSy  merest  t 
person  (apparentiy  a  Christian  of  Phitippi)  mentuwd 
by  Paul  (Phil,  iv,  8)  as  one  whose  name  was  in  tbe 
Wk  of  life  (q.  v.),  A.D.  57.  This  Clement  was,  hj 
the  ancient  Church,  identified  with  the  bishop  of  Row 
of  the  same  name  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdes,  Hi,  4 ;  O— tfw. 
Apost.  vii,  46 ;  Origen,  vol.  i,  p.  262,  ed.  Lammatiic&: 
and  Jerome,  Scriptor,  Bed.  p.  176,  a);  and  that  opo- 
ion  has  naturally  been  followed  by  Roman  CatlKiik 
expositors.  It  cannot  now  be  proved  incorrect;  sai 
in  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  lliere  are  es- 
says on  his  life,  identity,  and  character  as  a  teacher, 
by  Feuerlein  (Altorf,  1728),  Freudenberger  (Upe.  175&> 
Frommann  (Cobl.  1768),  Roudinini  (Bom.  1606).    See 
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Clement  of  Romb  (Clemers  Roxaitus).  Oae 
of  the  early  presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Rome;  prob> 
ably  a  presiding  presbyter,  primus  tnter  pares,  after- 
wards called  bishop.  Irenseus,  in  his  <Mdv.  Hter.  Qn^  3, 
8),  written  between  182-^88  A.D.,  makes  him  the  third 
in  <ffder  after  the  aposties  Peter  and  Paul,  Linns  beog 

I  the  first,  and  Cletus  or  Anadetus  the  second.  Tbe 
demfniines  give  a  different  order,  which  was  followed 

I  by  TertuUian.  But  Eusebius,  who  appears  to  hare 
taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate,  and  had  access  to  so- 

'  thorities  no  longer  extant,  preferred  the  order  of  Ire- 

'  nseus.  He  also  adds  the  dates.  Clement,  he  tan 
(Hist,  iii,  84),  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  "hiv- 
ing for  nine  years  snperintended  the  preaching  of  tbe 
Divine  Word.**     As  Trajan  became  emperor  on  tbe 

;  death  of  Nerva,  Jan.  28, 98  A.D.,  the  so-called  efix^ 
pftte  of  Clement  will  liave  for  its  termini  91  or  93— 10@ 
or  101  A.D.  Irenams  speaks  of  him  as  "  having  sees 
and  conversed  with  the  blessed  apoeties'*  wlio  '^foodr 
ed  the  Church  in  Rome,"  i.  e.  Peter  and  PanL  Ori> 
gen  (Comment,  in  Joan,  vi,  86)  identifies  him  witii  the 
Clement  of  PhUippians  iv,  8.  This  may  have  htm 
only  a  conjecture,  or  it  may  have  been  a  tradition,  it 
was,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  and  the  esrir 
writers,  and  is  in  itself  not  at  all  improbable.  TUrtr 
years  would  certainly  be  time  enough  for  a  pronuocnt 
Philippian  to  become  a  prominent  Roman.  Modem 
attempts  to  make  out  his  origin  from  the  epistie  whirli 
bears  his  name  have  failed.  Judging  from  the  epi^ 
tie,  he  may  have  been  either  a  Jew,  aa  Tillemoot  ar- 
gues, or  a  Roman,  as  Lipeios  argues,  and  the  one  aboot 
as  probably  as  the  other.  Rufinus,  who  died  410  AD., 
was  the  first  to  call  him  a  martyr.  The  language  of 
Eusebius  implies  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  which 
is  altogether  likely  to  have  been  the  case  if  his  dates 
have  been  correctly  given.  The  Martyrdom  o/8t, 
Clement,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Patret  ApostoBd  of 
Cotelerius,  is  a  puerile  fabrication  of  no  great  antiqui- 
ty. Its  story  b  that  Clement  was  first  baniriwd  bj 
Trajan  to  Chersonesus,  and  afterwards  drowned  in  tlw 
Black  Sea.  On  reaching  his  place  of  exile,  he  fousd 
two  thousand  Christians  condemned  to  work  in  a  mtr- 
ble  quarry.  As  the  water  they  used  had  to  be  fietdied 
six  miles,  Clement  caused  a  spring  to  break  fbrth  do$e 
to  the  quarry.  This  led  to  the  conversion  of  a  gnst 
multitude  in  the  province,  and  the  building  in  one  yeu 
of  seventy-five  churches.  And  this,  in  its  turn,  led  to 
Clement's  martyrdom.  An  anchor  was  fkst^ied  to 
his  neck,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  people, 
bewailing  him,  prayed  God  to  discover  to  them  bis  re- 
mains. In  answer  to  their  prayer,  the  sea  receded, 
and  the  people,  going  in  on  dry  ground,  found  ths  bodr 
of  the  holy  martyr  buried  with  the  anchor  in  a  mirUe 

[  tomb,  but  were  not  permitted  to  remove  it.    Enrj 
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r,  <m  the  umirereary  of  the  martTrdom,  the  sea 
Kpeats  this  miracle  of  receding  for  seven  days.  An- 
orther  &ble  confounds  Clement  the  presbyter  with  T. 
JF'iamtu  Clemfi^s^  the  consul,  and  cousin  to  the  emperor 
HHymitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  '*  atheism,"  one  of  the  charges  then  current  against 
Christians.  Such  &bles,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
memorials,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is 
tliat  the  authentic  memoriab  are  so  meagre;  that  of 
tbe  real  Clement — a  man  so  conspicuous,  able,  and  m- 
flnential — there  is  so  littie  known. 

Of  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome 
notice  is  taken  in  another  article.   See  Clbheivtines. 
The  only  genuine  document  is  his  EpUtk  to  the  Corin- 
thitmtj  <»)mmonly  called  the  Firsts  but  improperly,  since 
the  so-called  Second  Epistle  is  not  his,  and  is  not  an 
epistle,  but  only  the  fragment  of  a  homily,  later,  per- 
b^M,  by  nearly  a  hundred  years.     The  only  known 
xnanuscript  of  this  epistle  is  the  one  appended  to  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Scriptures  sent  by  Cyril 
Lacar  to  Charles  I  in  1628,  and  now  the  property  of 
tbe  British  Mnseun.    Throughout  the  manuscript  are 
many  lactauB,  generally,  however,  of  only  single  words 
or  syllables.     The  only  considerable  gap,  occasioned 
apparentiy  by  the  loss  of  a  leaf,  is  near  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  between  chapters  57  and  68.     Here  may  have 
belonged  certain  ancient  citations  from  Clement  which 
cannot  now  be  verified.     Some  expressions,  like  \di- 
Koc  in  the  40th  chapter,  hav6  a  suspicious  look ;  but 
of  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  epistle  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  serious  doubt.     That  it  came  from  the 
pen  of  Clement,  though  his  name  is  not  in  the  epistie, 
is  now  generally  conceded.     It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  lumds  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  when  writing  to 
tbe  Philippians  as  early,  perhaps,  as  115,  certainly 
not  much  later  than  150  A.D.    It  is  referred  to  as  the 
-work  of  Clement  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  a  letter 
to  Soter  of  Rome,  which  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween 170-176  A.D.     Irensus,  in  the  section  already 
cited  (adv.  Hcer,  iii,  8,  8),  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  able 
epistle,  sent  to  the  Church  in  Corinth  by  the  Church 
in  Rome  under  the  episcopate  of  Clement.     Origen, 
-who  died  254  A.D.,  speaks  of  it  as  vrritten  by  Clement. 
So  also  Clement  of  Alexandria  [f  220],  who  frequentiy 
and  freely  quotes  from  it,  and  even  calls  the  author 
of  it  '*  the  apostU  Clement."    Eusebius,  whose  History 
-was  written  about  825  A.D.,  ascribes  it  to  Clement, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  '*  publicly  read  in  very 
many  churches  both  in  former  times  and  in  our  own^" 
iHist.  iii,  16).     Jerome  (f  420),  in  his  De  Virit  IttuBtri- 
bus,  §  15,  reports  it  as  still  "  publicly  read  in  some 
places."   But  no  one  of  these  writers  anywhere  speaks 
iijt  it  as  an  inspired  book.     Though  highly  prized, 
neither  this,  nor  the  Epistie  of  Barnabas,  nor  the 
Shepherd  of  Hesmas,  was  ever  Included  in  any  ancient 
list  of  authoritative  books.     (See  Westcott,  Canon  of 
the  New  Testameni,  Appendix  B.) 

This  epistie,  as  we  now  have  it,  consists  of  fifty-nine 
shmrt  chapters — some  of  them  very  short — ^whose  total 
bulk  is  about  one  third  greater  tiian  that  of  the  six- 
teen chapters  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Corinth  had  been 
unjustiy  deposed  frt>m  office ;  a  bitter  dissension  had 
broken  out,  and  this  epistie  was  written  by  Clement 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  end  the  strifis.  It  was  sent  by  the  hands  of 
three  messengers,  Claudius  Ephebus,  Valerius  Biton, 
and  Fortunatus,  who,  it  was  hoped  (chap,  lix),  might 
bring  back  the  good  news  of  peace  and  harmony  re- 
stored. In  form  it  resembles  the  Canonical  Epistles, 
beginning  with  a  salutation  and  concluding  with  a 
benediction.  In  the  first  three  chapters,  the  Corin- 
thians are  first  praised  for  their  former  virtues,  and 
then  sharply  rebuked  for  the  scandals  which  had  oc- 
curred. The  hext  nineteen  chapters  are  devoted  to 
historical  illustrations,  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  of  the  evils  flowing  from  jealousy  and 


envy ;  followed  by  exhortations  to  repentance,  humil- 
ity, and  meekness.  In  the  next  fourteen  chapters, 
the  exhortations  are  continued  in  view  of  the  prom- 
ised coming  of  Christ  and  their  own  resurrection; 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  is  taught ;  and  good 
works,  in  their  proper  relation  to  faith,  are  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Twenty-one  chapters  are  then  devoted 
to  the  special  purpose  of  the  epbtie,  discussing  the 
general  subject  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  or- 
der, and  urging  the  Corinthians  to  put  an  end  to  their 
grievous  sedition.  The  last  two  chapters  contain  a 
prayer  for  helping  grace,  with  a  benediction. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  epistie,  Hefele,  who  agrees 
with  Cave,  Dodwell,  Fleuiy,  and  others  in  assigning 
the  episcopate  of  Clement  to  the  years  68-77  A.D.,  re- 
fers it  to  the  time  of  Nero  But  the  mention  made  in 
the  first  chapter  of  *'  sudden  and  successive  trials'* 
which  had  befallen  the  Roman  Church  seems  to  re- 
quire a  later  date.  The  Tabingen  school  put  it  into 
the  second  centuiy^.  But  recent  critical  authority 
preponderates  decidedly  in  favor  of  95-98  A.D.  Fall- 
ing thus  within  the  apostolic  age,  and  yet  of  consider- 
ably later  date  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  special  interest  attaches  to  this  epistie.  It  may 
be  considered : 

1.  In  comparison  with  the  canonical  books.  It  is 
evidentiy  modelled  after  the  canonical  epistles,  and 
yet  is  decidedly  inferior  to  them.  In  regard  to  lan- 
guage, three  words  used  by  Clement  are  found  only  in 
the  First  Epistie  of  Peter ;  eleven  only  in  the  epistles 
of  Peter  jmd  Paul ;  and  twelve  only  in  the  episties 
of  Paul.  (See  Westcott,  p.  80.)  The  book  of  which 
it  most  reminds  us  is  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  an  ancient  tradition,  reported  by  Eusebius 
(Hitt.  vi,  25)  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  that  Clement 
was  the  author  also  of  that  epistle.  But  besides  the 
many  points  of  dissimilarity  which  discredit  this  par- 
ticular tradition,  there  is  a  marked  inferiority  pervad- 
ing the  epistie  of  Clement  as  compared  not  only  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  reacts  powerfrilly  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  books.  The 
Old  Testament  quotations  are  more  extended ;  fanciful 
interpretations  are  given,  as  of  the  scarlet  cord  let  down 
by  Rahab  typifying  the  blood  of  Christ ;  fkbles  are  in- 
troduced, as  of  the  phcenix  in  treating  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  attempts  are  made  at  fine  writing,  as  in  the 
twentieth  chapter,  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  or- 
der and  harmony  of  nature ;  with  a  tendency  through- 
out to  expatiation,  which  stands  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  soberness,  simplicity,  terseness,  and  vigor  of 
the  apostolic  epistles.  A  line  has  thus  been  deeply 
drawn  between  the  inspbed  and  uninspired  documents 
of  the  early  Church. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  canon  itself.  Of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament but  little  needs  to  be  said.  In  the  way  either 
of  express  citation  or  of  marked  resemblance,  nearly 
every  book  is  recognized.  Two  at  least  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  are  quoted.  Clement  made  use  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  quotes  more  accurately  than  some  of 
the  fk&ers,  indicating  that  he  either  referred  to  a 
manuscript  or  had  a  better  memory  than  common. 
The  text  employed  by  him,  Hilgenfeld  says,  accords 
neither  with  the  Alexandrian  nor  the  Vatican  Codex, 
but,  where  these  are  at  variance,  steers  between  them, 
agreeing  sometimes  with  the  one,  sometime  with  the 
other.  In  quoting  from  the  New  Testament,  Clement 
never  calls  it "  Scripture"  or  "  Scriptures,"  as  he  does 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  individual  writers  are  either 
quoted  or  referred  to,  and  in  a  way  which  implies  his 
belief  that  they  had  an  authority  above  his  own. 
Apologizing  for  the  attitude  he  assumes,  he  exhorts 
the  Corinthians,  as  though  that  must  end  all  contro- 
versy, to  "take  in  their  hands  the  epistie  of  the  bless- 
ed apostle  Paul."  Besides  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  the  books  indicated  are  Romans,  1  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  James;  perhaps  also 
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1  Tlmoth/  and  Titos.  In  short,  the  usage  is  precise- 
ly what  we  should  expect  while  the  canon  was  not  jet 
formed,  but  only  silently  forming. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  polity  of  the  early  Church. 
The  object  aimed  at  in  the  epistle  called  for  certain 
definite  statements  on  this  point.  And  these  are  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  representations  of  the 
inspired  books.  In  Clement,  as  in  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament,  several  features  are  palpa- 
ble.  No  distinction  is  madia  between  bishops  and  pres- 
b3rter8.  For  the  local  Church  only  two  orders  are  rec- 
ognised: presbyter-bishops  and  deacons.  And  they 
were  appointed  at  first  by  the  apostles,  afterwurds  by 
these  rulers  themselves,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  brotherhood.  The  iniiiative  was  not  with  the 
congregation,  but  with  its  elders,  "  the  whole  Church 
eoruetUing."  Such  is  the  representation  in  the  forty- 
fourth  chapter;  and  it  accords  with  what  is  related  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  who,  instead  of  merely  ordaimng^ 
as  our  version  appears  to  teach,  '^^ad  appointed  them 
elders  in  every  church"  (Acts  xiv,  23).  The  New 
Testament  representations  are  thus  not  only  corrobo- 
rated, but  also  elucidated. 

4.  In  relation  to  doctrine.  The  orthodoxy  of  Clem- 
ent, as  of  the  earlier  fathers  in  general,  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  in  question,  but  without  good  reason. 
Doctrinal  discussion,  in  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  is  certainly  not  attempted.  But  the  leading 
features  of  the  Gospel  economy  come  clearly  out.  The 
divinity  of  Christ  is  taught  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Hebrews.  And  so  like- 
wise are  the  atonement  and  justification  by  faith.  If 
good  works  are  strongly  emphasized,  so  also  are  they 
strong^  emphasized  not  only  by  James  in  his  epistle, 
but  by^Paul  himself.  And  as  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  Paul  and  James,  there  is  none  between 
Paul  and  Clement. 

The  LUeraJtwre  of  the  subject  is  abundant.  Of  the 
text  there  have  been  three  recensions.  The  epistle 
was  first  published  by  Junius,  at  Oxford,  in  1638 ; 
again,  more  accurately,  by  Wotton,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1718 ;  and,  lastly,  by  Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  four  suc- 
cessive editions,  1838,  1840,  1847,  and  1866.  Jacob- 
son's  text  is  now  the  standard,  and  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  critical  acumen  and  diligence  could  make  it. 
Of  earlier  editions,  embracing  adl  the  apostolical  fa- 
thers, the  best  are  those  of  Cotelerius,  Paris,  1672,  as 
improved  by  Clericus  (Antwerp,  1698),  and  again  im- 
proved (Amsterdam,  1724),  and  of  Ittiipus,  with  a  val- 
uable dissertation  (Leipsic,  1G99).  Of  later  editions, 
the  best  are  those  of  Jacobson,  already  named;  of 
Hefele  (Tubingen,  1839,  1842,  1847,  1855);  and  of 
Dressel  (Leipsic,  1856, 1863).  Of  treatises,  the  most 
valuable  are  those  of  Lechler,  Das  apoitolische  und 
das  nachapostolische  ZeitaUer  (Haarlem,  1851 ;  Stutt- 
gardt,  1857);  HUgenfeld,  Apoitolitche  Voter  (Halle, 
1853) ;  Lipsius,  De  Clementis  Romam  Epittola  ad  Co- 
rint^os  Priore  DUquisUto  (Leipsic,  1855) ;  and  Donald- 
son, Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doc- 
trine from  the  Death  (^the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil (vol.  i,  London,  1864).  Of  English  translations,  the 
earliest  was  by  Burton  (London,'  1647) ;  the  next  was 
that  of  Archbishop  Wake  (London,  1693,  frequently  re- 
published; admirably  though  inaccarately  done);  the 
next  was  anonymous  (Aberdeen,  1768) ;  then  Cheval- 
lier  (London,  1833, 1851,  on  the  basis  of  Wake) ;  and, 
lastly,  Boberts  and  Donaldson  (Edinburgh,  1867,  vol. 
i  of  the  "Ante-Nicene  Library").  This  last  has  not 
the  scriptural  tone  of  Wake,  but  is  greatly  superior  to 
it  in  accuracy  of  rendering. 

Clement  I.    See  Clement  of  Rome. 

H,  Pope  {Suidffer,  bbhop  of  Bamberg),  was  placed 
in  the  papal  see  Dec.  21, 1046,  after  the  Synod  of  Sutri, 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  in  the  room  of  Gregory 
VI,  who  abdicated.  He  crovmed  this  emperor,  and 
'  ""Id  in  Jan.  1047,  a  synod  at  Borne  for  the  suppression 


of  simony.  He  died,  as  some  think,  by  poison,  OeL 
9, 1047.  He  was  the  first  of  the  German  popea,  aod 
retained  the  diocese  of  Bamberg  even  during  faia  pon- 
tificate. He  put  the  city  of  Benevento  under  tlie  m- 
terdict  because  it  had  refused  to  receive  the  £inpenr 
Henry.— Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,878 ;  Gieaeler,C%.  HitL 
per.  ui,  div.  ii,  §  22 ;  Hoefler,  Teutsche  Papste,  1  Ah^ 
283-288 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken^Lex.  U,  590, 

HI,  Anti-Pope  (jGvxberi^  archbishop  of  RsTenna), 
was  chosen  pope  at  the  Synod  of  Brixen  in  lO&H,  br 
the  party  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV ,  with  the  view  of 
supplanting  Gregory  YII.  After  being  repeatedh- 
placed  in  the  Roman  see  by  violence,  and  expdl^ 
firom  it  by  the  same  means,  he  submitted  to  Piascfaal  II 
in  1099,  and  died  in  the  following  year.— Neander,  C&, 
Hist,  iv,  118  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  uL 
chap.i,§47,48. 

m,  Pope  {Paohf  cardinal  bishop  of  Bome),  was  a 
native  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  pope  at  Pisa  on  the 
19th  of  Dec.  1187,  in  the  pkce  of  Gregory  VIII,  who 
had  died  in  the  same  city  two  days  before.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  new  pope  was  the  speedy  organizaooo 
of  a  third  crusade,  as  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Saladin  (Oct.  8d,  1187)  had  just  been  re- 
ceived. He  wrote  at  once  to  all  the  Christian  princes, 
and  succeeded  in  calling  forth  an  unprecedented  en- 
thusiasm. The  aged  emperor  Frederick  Barbarona 
(67  years  old),  who  had  had  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
predecessor  of  Clement  on  account  of  the  poesesaons 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  made  peace  with  the  pope 
and  took  the  cross.  Peace  was  also  restored  between 
Venice  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  between  tbe 
king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England,  and  all  these 
states,  joined  by  Leopold  of  Austria  and  others,  were 
induced  to  take  part  in  the  crusade.  The  pope  bad 
the  grief  of  learning  the  death  of  Frederick  in  the  Riv- 
er Kalicadnus,  and  the  dissensions  between  the  f^incei 
besieging  Acco,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  unfor- 
tunate end  of  the  crusade. 

Clement  again  secured  for  the  popes  the  secular  rale 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  which  during  forty-nine  ytan 
had  been  left  by  the  popes.  Tired  of  their  civil  wars, 
the  Romans  conceded  to  Clement  the  right  of  sover- 
eign. A  conflict  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
appointed  of  his  own  accord  a  bishop  for  St.  Andrew's, 
terminated  favorably  to  the  pope.  The  king  yiekled 
when  the  pope  threatened  with  the  interdict  In  re- 
ward for  this  concession,  the  pope  (bj*  a  buU  of  Mardi 
13, 1189)  exempted  all  Scotland  from  the  jurisdictioD 
of  the  archbishop  of  York,  made  it  an  immediate  de- 
pendency of  the  papal  see,  and  provided  that  hence- 
forth no  one  should  be  a  papal  legate  in  Scotland  who 
was  not  either  a  Scotchman  or  an  officer  of  the  Chnitii 
in  Rome.  On  the  death  of  King  William  II  of  SicUy 
(Nov.  1, 1189),  a  dangerous  conflict  arose  between  the 
son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Henry  (subsequently  em- 
peror Henry  VI),  whose  wife  was  the  nearest  rdation 
to  the  late  king,  and  the  pope,  who  claimed  feudal 
rights  over  Sicily,  and  hastened  to  invest  with  its  gov- 
ernment Tancred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  duke  Roger 
of  Sicily.  Henry,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
marching  upon  Rome,  when  Clement  died,  on  March 
25, 1191.  The  personal  life  of  thb  pope  is  said  to  have 
been  blameless.  Seven  letters  and  many  decrees  is- 
sued by  Clement  are  given  by  Mansi  (xxii,  643-574). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  ii,  780 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welts, 
Kirchen-Lexicony  ii,  591 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  417 ; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  iii,  chap,  i,  §  53. 

XV,  Pope  (Gui  Fulcodiy  according  to  others,  Gmio 
Foulqiuns  le  Groe),  was  a  native  of  France,  first  a  sdh 
dier,  then  a  lawyer,  married,  and  on  his  wife*s  death 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  in  succession  bishop 
of  Puy,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  (1261)  cardinal 
bishop  of  Sabina.  He  was  chosen  pope  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1265,  while  he  was  absent  ftom  Italy  as  p^sl 
legate,  and  solemnly  crowned  on  the  22d  of  Februaxj, 
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at  Titerbo,  where  be  took  np  his  residenee  on  aeooant 
of  the  disturbances  prevailing  in  Rome.  During  the 
whole  time  of  his  pontificate  he  was  occupied  witi^  the 
contest  concerning  the  government  of  Sicily.  Hu 
predecessor,  Urban  lY,  has  invited  Charles  of  Anjon 
to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  which  was  then  ruled  by 
Manfred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
When  Charles  appealed  in  Rome  (May  21, 1265),  five 
cardinals,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  concluded  between 
him  and  the  papal  see  a  treaty  which  g^ve  to  Charles 
the  whole  of  the  Apulian  Empire,  while  Charles,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  pledged  himself  to  pay  a  certain  trib- 
ute, and  to  abolish  the  ecclesiastical  decrees  of  Freder- 
ick II.  The  arrogance  of  Charles,  his  want  of  money, 
and  the  outrages  .committed  by  French  soldiers,  dis- 
posed the  pope  favorably  toward  Manfred,  but  the  lat- 
ter died  before  the  reconciliation  had  taken  place. 
The  cruelty  of  Charles  against  the  fomily  and  the  ad- 
herents of  Manfred,  and  his  violation  of  the  treaty, 
filled  the  pope  with  indignation.  Nevertheless,  when 
young  Conradin,  the  grandson  of  Frederick  1 1,  appear- 
ed in  Italy,  the  traditional  hostilities  of  the  popes  toward 
the  Hohenstaufons  induced  the  pope  to  excommuni-! 
cate  him.  Conradin  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  GhibeUine  opponents  of  the  pope,  and,  in  particu- 1 
lar^  by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  naturally  re-  < 
joiced  at  his  defeat  and  capture.  It  cannot,  however,  | 
be  proved  that  he  knew  of,  and  much  less  that  he  ap- 
proved of  his  execution.  Clement  survived  exactly 
one  month  after  the  last  scion  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
Conradin  was  beheaded,  dying  at  Yiterbo  Nov.  29, 
1268.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  and  resolutely  hostile  to 
nepotism.  Many  of  his  letters  have  been  published 
by  Martene  and  Durand  in  their  Thetcturua  Novus  An- 
ecdoiorum  (Paris,  1717,  6  vols,  fol.),  and  by  D'Achery 
In  his  SpicUegium.  He  wrote  several  works,  among 
which  was  a  life  of  St.  Hedwig,  duchess  of  Poland, 
who  was  canonized  by  him  in  1267.  On' works  false- 
ly attributed  to  Clement,  see  Cave,  Eist,  Lit,  ad  on- 
mun  1265.  A  special  work  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Clement  was  published  in  1628  at  Lyons  by  the  Jesu- 
it Claudius  Clemens.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  ii, 
782 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Leaicon,  ii,  594 ;  Nean- 
der,  Chmrh  Hitt.  iv,  289,  424;  Gieseler,  Church  Hut, 
per.  iii,  div.  iii,  chap,  i,  §  67. 

V,  Pope  (Bertrand  d'Agoust)^  was  bom  at  IJzeste 
about  1264.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Comminges 
by  Boniface  VIII  in  1295,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
f^nch  bishops  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  pope 
to  visit  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Phil- 
ip the  Fair.  In  1299  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  During  the  conclave  following  tbe  death 
of  Boniface  VIII  in  1805  he  was  gained  over  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  when  a  compromise  had  been  adopted 
between  the  party  of  Bonifkce  and  the  French  party. 
In  Tirtne  of  which  the  French  cardinals  had  to  choose 
the  pope  among  three  candidates  proposed  by  the  party 
of  Boni&ce,  he  was  elected,  being  still  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  Bioniiace.  At  a  secret  interview  which  he 
had  had  with  Philip  before  the  election  he  had  prom- 
ised to  reconcile  the  king  with  the  Church,  to  leave  to 
him  daring  five  years  the  tithe  for  military  wants,  to 
condemn  the  memory  of  Boniface,  and  to  create  a 
number  of  new  French  cardinals.  All  these  condi- 
tions were  promptly  fulfilled  except  the  one  relating 
to  Boniface,  which  the  pope  tried  to  escape.  He  instt- 
tuted  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charges  brought 
against  Boniface,  but  ultimately  (1311)  declared  1dm 
tne  from  the  stain  of  heresy.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  Philip  for  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Templars.  He  summoned  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  order,  under  false  pretexts,  to  his  court; 
issued  in  1808  a  bull  against  the  order,  in  which  he  I 
brought  against  it  the  most  unfounded  and  absurd  | 
charges ;  and  finally,  at  the  Greneral  Council  of  Vi- 
enne  (in  1812),  pronounced  its  abolition.  The  pope 
raised  no  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  most  of  the  { 


poeseraioitt  of  the  order  by  Philip,  and  to  the  bomfaig 
of  the  grand  master  alid  of  many  leading  members. 
Clement  was  the  first  pope  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Avignon,  thus  beginning  what  has  been  styled  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  popes.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  constitutions  based  upon  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Vienna,  which  still  form,  under  the 
name  of  *'  Clementines'*  (q.  v.),  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Decretals.  He  died  on  Nov.  29, 1314.  The  contempo- 
raneous writers  accuse  him  of  licentiousness,  nepotism, 
simony,  and  avarice.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,  ii,  594  sq. ;  Herzdg,  JUcU-Encjfklop.  ii,  782;  Ne- 
ander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  70,  841 ;  Gieseler,  Ch  Hist,  per.  iii, 
div.  iii,  ch.  i,  §  59,  and  div.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  95 ;  Landon, 
Manual  ofCduncUs,  s.  v.  Vienne. 

VI,  Pope  (Pierre  Roger),  was  a  native  of  Limousin, 
in  France.  After  having  been  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
-Chaise-Dieu,  professor  at  Paris,  bishop  of  Arras,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  Rouen,  and  (1338)  cardinal,  he  was 
elected  pope  on  the  7th  of  May,  1842.  He  had  a  pro- 
tracted quarrel  with  Edward  III,  king  of  England,  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  over  which  Clem- 
ent claimed  an  absolute  right.  He  issued  a  frightful 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Louis  IV  of  Germany 
(see  Raynald,  ad  anntm  1346),  when  the  latter  and 
the  German  Diet  refused  to  promise  that  the  king 
should  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
and  induced  five  of  the  German  electors  to  elect 
Charles,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  as  German 
emperor.  By  a  contract  of  June  9, 1848,  he  purchased 
firom  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  the  city  of  Avignon 
and  some  adjoining  territory  for  80,000  gold  fiorins, 
which,  however,  were  never  paid.  Previously  the 
queen,  who  personally  appeared  before  him,  had  been 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  murdered  her  hus- 
band. An  urgent  invitation  from  the  Romans  (among 
whose  ambassadors  was  Petrarch)  to  return  to  Rome 
was  sent  to  the  pope,  but  he  continued  at  Avignon. 
By  a  bull  of  April  10,  1849,  he  reduced  the  interval 
between  the  years  of  jubilee  [see  Jubilee]  from  100 
to  50  years,  and  celebrated  the  jubilee  in  1850  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  In  the  bull  of  Clement  the  an- 
gels are  conmianded  to  introduce  into  Paradise  with- 
out delay  any  one  who  should  die  during  his  stay 
at  Rome.  His  efforts  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
Greek  Church  with  the  Roman  were  fruitless,  although 
the  emperor  Johannes  Cantacuzenus  declared  in  favor 
of  the  union.  More  successful  were  similar  efforts 
with  regard  to  the  Armenians,  who,  at  a  council  held 
in  1842,  condemned  those  heresies  with  which  they 
were  charged.  In  1345  Clement  brought  about  a  new 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  in  which  the  king  of  Cy- 
prus, the  grand  master  of  Rhodes,  and  the  republics 
Venice  of  and  Genoa  took  part,  which,  however,  led  to 
no  result.  He  showed  a  great  severity  against  the 
Flagellants.  See  Flaoellaiits.  Most  of  the  new 
cardinals  created  by  this  pope  were  Frenchmen,  and 
among  them  were  a  considerable  number  of  his  own 
relatives,  who  scandalized  the  Church  by  their  licen- 
tious lives.  Clement  died  in  1852.  Petrarch  praises 
the  generosity  and  eloquence  of  this  pope;  but  he 
gave,  on  the  other  hand,  great  offence  by  his  extrava- 
gance and  by  his  private  life.  Of  his  writings  there 
are  still  extant  several  sermons,  a  treatise  on  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  a  volume  of  letters, 
etc.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-LdX,  ii,  596-600; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  ii,  788,  784 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  G^ 
nirale,  x,  765;  Neander,  Churdi  Hist,  x,  41,  48,  412; 
Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  per.  iii,  div.jv,  ch.  i,  §  97, 100. 

VII,  Anti-pope  at  Avignon  (Robert  of  Geneva), 
with  whom  the  great  papal  schism  commenced,  took 
this  title  on  his  election  in  1378.  He  resided  at  Avig- 
non, was  acknowledged  at  once  in  Naples  and  France, 
and  at  a  later  period  by  Scotland,  Savoy,  and  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  by  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre. 
He  died  without  reputation  in  1894. — Neander,  Church 
Hist.  V,  475,  565,  164,  282 ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  per.  ill, 
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diT.  ▼!,  ch. !,  §  101;   Hma,  p.  276.     Sm  Ayiohoh; 
Ubban  VI. 

VH,  Pope  (GnUio^  illegitimate  son  of  Gioliano  de 
Medicis),  became  pope  in  1523 ;  one  of  the  weak  and 
wavering  men  whose  selfish  policy  in  critical  times 
makes  their  prominence  in  history  a  prominence  of 
disgrace.  He  entered  the  Maltese  order,  and  became 
grand  prior  of  Capra.  When  his  cousin  Leo  X  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne  he  was  at  once  appointed  archbish- 
op and  cardinal.  Subsequently  he  acted  as  cardinal 
legate  of  Tuscany.  He  was  elected  pope  on  the  19th 
of  Nov.  1528.  On  May  2, 1524,  he  issued  a  bull  for 
the  reformation  of  abuses  prevailing  in  Italy.  In  the 
same  year  he  sent  a  legate,  CampeggiO|  to  the  Diet  of 
Nuremberg,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  suppression  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  pope  and  his  leg- 
ate greatly  offended  the  German  princes  by  theur  ar- 
rogance,  but  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  effecting  an 
alliance  against  the  Protestants  between  Austria,  Ba- 
varia, and  twelve  princes  of  South  Germany.  Not- 
withstanding the  zeal  of  the  emperor  for  the  defence 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  pope  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  king  of  France  to  join  the  alliance  of  France, 
England,  Venetta,  and  other  Italian  states  against 
Charles.  After  the  siege  and  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
imperial  army,  the  pope  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
(Jan.  6,  1527);  but,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion^  of  the  capitulation,  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a 
merchant,  on  Dec.  9, 1527,  and  fled  to  Orvieto.  Soon 
after  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Charles  (1529),  and 
crowned  him  emperor  at  Bologna  (1530);  whUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  Charles  restored  the  papal  possessions, 
and  made  Alessandro  of  Medicis  (a  reputed  son  of  the 
pope)  sovereign  of  Florence.  The  demand  of  Charles 
and  the  German  princes  for  the  convocation  of  an  cbcu- 
menical  council,  which  was  to  reform  abuses  In  the 
Church  and  restore  its  unity,  he  did  not  fhlfil,  making 
his  consent  contingent  upon  conditions  which  he  knew 
to  be  unacceptable  to  Charles.  In  the  suit  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England  for  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  the  pope,  after  long  hesitation,  decided 
against  the  king,  and  thereby  precipitated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  sancti(\ned  the  new  monastic  orders  of  the  Capu- 
chins, Theatines,  Somaskians,  and  Recollects,  enlarged 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  was  in  general  a  pa^ 
tron  of  literature.  He  died  Sept  25, 1534.  The  Bui- 
ktrium  Romanmn  (ed.  Lugd.  1692,  i,  636-694)  contains 
41  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  pope.  The  life  of 
Clement  has  been  written  by  Onufrio  Panvini  and  Ja- 
cob Ziegler  (in  Schelhom,  Amoen.  hitt.  eccl.  tom.  ii). 
See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  li,  600-602 ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encykl,  ii,  734-736;  Hoefer,  Biop,  GinhxtUy 
X,  766 ;  Ranke,  Hist.  Papacy^  bk.  i,  ch.  iii ;  Hase,  Ch, 
Hutory,  p.  376, 390, 421, 450. 

VIII,  Anti-pope  {JEgidhu  AfuiSoz\  took  this  title  in 
1421  on  being  elected  by  three  cardinals  at  Peniscola, 
after  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII.  He  resigned  to 
Martin  Y  in  1429,  and  thus  terminated  the  great  West- 
em  schism. — Migne,  Diet,  Biog.  s.  v.  Mugnoz ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ch,  Hitt,  per.  iii,  div.  v,  ch.  i,  §  130. 

Vm,  Pope  (Ippolito  Aldobrandim),  was  bom  in 
1536,  at  Fano;  became  first  a  lawyer,  subsequently 
consistorial  advocate,  auditor  of  the  Rota  (see  Rota), 
datarius  (q.  v.),  and,  in  1585,  cardinal,  and  legate  in 
Poland.  He  was  elected  pope  Jan.  30,  1592.  He 
was  a  cautious  and  politic  ruler.  He  mediated  the 
peace  of  Yervins  between  France  and  Spain.  In  the 
civil  war  of  France  he  sided,  like  his  predecessors,  with 
the  league  against  Henry  lY.  Even  after  the  latter 
had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  the  pope  hesitated  to 
recognise  him,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole 
of  France  had  recognised  him  that  the  pope  consented 
to  a  solemn  absolution  of  Henry  (Dec.  17, 1597).  Hen- 
ry supported  the  annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the  papal 
states,  and  reintroduced  the  Jesuits  into  France,  while, 


I  on  the  other  hand,  the  pope  abstained  tnm  openly  o^ 

posing  Henry's  edict  of  toleration.    During  his  pootifi- 

I  cate  the  king  of  Poland  prevailed  upon  the  metropoli- 

'  tan  of  Kiev  and  seven  of  the  Ruthenian  Ushope  to  nmte 

I  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  ambassadors  arrived 

I  at  Rome  from  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to 

negotiate  a  union  of  the  Copts  with  the  Cfanrdi  d 

I  Rome.    He  issued  new  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Ro- 

i  man  Breviary,  Missal,  and  of  Uie  Inde:^.     In  ordo*  to 

I  settle  the  dogmatical  controversy  between  Jesoits  and 

I  Dominicans  on  divine  grace,  he  instituted  in  ld97  the 

.  Congreffotio  de  auaiiiu  divince  gratia,     A  dispute  with 

'  the  republic  of  Venice  was  amicably  settled.    He 

;  died  on  March  5, 1605.     Baronius  and  Bellarmin  wen 

I  among  the  cardinals  appointed  by  him.     One  hundred 

and  twenty-three  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  pope 

I  are  contained  in  BuUar,  Rom.  Magmtm,  tom.  iii,  1-170. 

pis  life  was  written  by  CicareUa.— Ranke,  Iliti.  Pa^ 

b.vi;^ase,C».£r»rf.p.456,466sq.;  Wetrer  u.  Welte, 

,  Kirchm-Lex.  Si,  603-640;   Herzog,  Beal-Emcyiiop,  sL 

186. 

I      IX,  Pope  {Gvulio  Hoqtigliosi),  was  born  in  1600  M 

,  Pistoja.     He  was  in  succession  auditor  of  the  Rota, 

secretary  of  Sixtus  IV,  and  cardinal,  and  was  elected 

pope  in  1667.     He  mediated  a  peace  between  Louis 

i  XIV  and  Spain,  at  Alx-la-ChapeUe,  in  1668.     He  was 

'  upright  in  his  intentions,  but  easy  in  disposition.     He 

left  his  name  to  the  ClemetUine  P&uXy  a  brief  paoae  in 

the  struggle  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jeauits.     He 

is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  taldng  of  Candia  bv 

the  Turks,  1669.— Ranke,  Hid.  Pc^.  b.  viii ;  Hase,  (X 

Hist.  p.  512,  518;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  JTsrcAeN-LezOoa. 

ii,606. 

I  X,  Pope  (EndUo  AUteri),  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1590,  and  held  the  papal  chair  fhnn  1669 
to  1676.  Eighty  years  old  at  his  accession,  he  was 
completely  governed  by  his  relations,  one  of  wboo. 

,  Cardinal  Paluzzi,  was  called  by  the  Romans  pope  de 

'  facto.  He  was  always  eager  to  mediate  peace  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  states,  and  supported  the 
Poles  with  money  against  the  Turks.  In  his  reign 
commenced  the  dispute  with  Louis  XIV  of  France  con- 
cerning the  rights  claimed  by  the  French  kings,  dur- 
ing the  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees,  to  dispoee  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to  receive  the  revenue.— 
Ranke,  Hitt.  Pap.  b.  viii ;  Hase,  Ch.  History,  p.  512; 

I  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchet^LexUBon^  ii,  608. 

I     XI,  Pope  (Cfiovamd  Francesco,  count  of  AJb(m£% 
was  bom  at  Pesaro  July  22, 1649.    He  was  secretary  of 
the  secret  briefs  under  Innocent  XI,  Alexander  YlII, 
and  Innocent  XII,  and,  as  such,  wrote,  among  odien, 
the  celebrated  bull  of  Alexander  VIII  (1691)  against 
the  6alli6an  liberties  adopted  by  a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  French  bishops  in  1682.     He  became  car- 
'  dinal  deacon  in  1690,  and  cardinal  priest  in  1700. 
He  was  raised  to  the  popedom  in  1700  on  account 
I  of  his  energy  and  ability,  and  displayed  abundance 
I  of  the  former  quality,  but  with  singular  want  of 
<  success.     He  opposed  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  a 
I  kingdom,  and  thus  made  himself  ridiculous  in  Gei^ 
many.     In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  snccession  he  vol- 
untarily acknowledged  Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Loo- 
!  is  XI Y  of  France,  but  was  compelled  by  the  imperial 
I  forces  threatening  Rome  to  recognise  Charles  III,  the 
brother  of  Joseph  I  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Spain.    He 
lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  was  totally  disregarded 
,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713).     By  this.peace  Sicfly 
was  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who 
denied  the  papal  claim  to  Sicily,  and  when  the  pope 
had  recourse  to  ban  and  interdict,  expelled  neariy  all 
the  priests  from  Sicily,  and  transported  them  to  the 
papal  states.     The  pope  did  not  repeal  ban  and  inter- 
dict until  1719,  when  Sicily  fell  to  the  power  of  the 
;  emperor  of  Austria.    In  the  long  controversy  between 
;  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  obserr- 
ance  of  the  pagan  customs  of  China  by  converts,  in 
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which  Innocent  X  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  Domin- 
icanft,  and  Alexander  YII  in  favor  of  the  Jeanits,  Clem- 
ent again  declared  against  the  Jesuits,  who  appar- 
ently submitted,  bat  continued  the  controversy.  In 
the  Jansenistic  controversy  this  pope  took  very  deci- 
sive action  by  the  bull  Vineam  DomiiU  (July  16, 1705), 
which  demanded  a  strict  adherence  to  the  decrees  of 
Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VIII  against  the  book  of 
Jansenius.  Of  still  greater  hnportance  was  the  cele- 
brated bull  Uniffontus  (Sept.  8, 1718)  against  Quesnel's 
(q.  V.)  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which  produced 
an  extraordinary  commotion  in  the  GaUioan  Church. 
The  BuOar.  Rom.  Ckmtin.  P.  II  (1727),  contains  128 
bolls,  constitutions,  letters,  and  briefs  of  Clement ;  and 
Contki,  P.  YI  (1789),  168  constitutions.  The  life  of 
aement  XI  was  written  by  Polidoro  (Urbino,  1727), 
Lafiteau  (Pad.  1752,  2  vols.),  Beboulet  (Avignon,  1752, 
2  vols.),  and  by  the  Protestant  Buder,  LAm  u.  Tkatm 
da  Uugm  Pc^oites  ClemetUis  XI  {Z  vols.  Frankf.  1720). 
He  died  1721.  His  works  (Homilies)  were  pu^shed 
(2  vols,  fol.)  in  Rome,  1729.— Ranke,  Hitt,  Pap.  b.  viU ; 
Hase,  Ch,  Hist,  p.  518,  518 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  ^trcAsii- 
Ltx,  ii,  609, 612 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyJdop,  ii,  787. 

XU,  Pope  {Lortneso  Cortim)^  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1652.     He  was  appointed  cardinal  May  17, 1706, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Frascati  in  1725,  and  became  pope 
July  12, 1730,  when  78  years  old.     Immediately  upon 
his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  he  instituted  a  trial 
against  Co6cia,the  favorite  of  his  predecessor,  Benedict 
Xni,  for  extortion.    Coscia  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years*  hnprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  40,000  ducats.     In 
1732  he  issued  a  papal "  constitution'*  for  a  better  reg- 
nlation  of  the  conclave;  by  a  brief  of  1786  he  sup- 
pressed the  sect  of  the  Cocchiari,  and  in  1788  he  con- 
demned the  Free-masons.    He  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Roman, 
and  in  1784  founded  the  "  Corsinian"  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inary for  young  Greeks  at  ^issignano,  in  Calabria ; 
but  the  endeavors  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain  over  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  were  fruitless.     Equally  in- 
efficient were  special  efforts  made  fbr  winning  over 
the  Protestants  of  Saxony  and  Silesia.    His  relations 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  states  were,  in  general,  not 
IHendly.     Parma,  which  he  claimed  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Famese  (1731),  was  occupied  by  Austria. 
Spun,  against  the  consent  of  the  pope,  made  enlist- 
ments in  the  papal  states,  and  placed  garrisons  in  sev- 
eral towns.     Portugal  claimed  the  cardinal's  hat  for  a 
fiivorite  of  the  king  (Bicchi),  and  the  pope,  in  1781, 
yielded.    Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia  was  threatened 
with  the  ban  for  occupying  several  places  in  Pied- 
mont which  the  pope  claimed  as  fief.     The  little  re- 
public of  San  Marino,  which  Cardinal  Alberoni,  in  1789, 
had  rashly  annexed  to  the  papal  states,  soon  recovered 
its  independence.     He  supported  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria with  money  in  his  war  against  the  Turks.     He 
promoted  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  especially 
the  Syriac,  and  sent  Assemani  on  his  second  journey  to 
the  East,  to  collect  Oriental  manuscripts  for  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Vatican.     His  private  life  was  austere,  and 
he  wss  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.   He  died  Feb.  6, 1740.     The  BuUarivm  Rom. 
CoiU.  P.  VIII  (Luxemb.  1740),  contains  277  constitu- 
tions of  this  pope.— Hase,  Ch.  History^  p.  514 ;  Ranke, 
Bitt.  Pcqt,  b.  vili;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii, 
611 ;  Hoefer,  Biogr.  Ghtirale,  x,  769. 

Xm,  Pope  {Carlo  ddla  Torre  di  RezMomeo),  was 
bora  at  Venice  March  7, 1698 ;  became  governor  of 
Ftno  in  1721,  auditor  of  the  Rota  fai  1729,  cardinal- 
deacon  m  1737,  bishop  of  Padua  in  1748,  cardinal-priest 
in  1747.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair  July  6, 1758. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  sup- 
ported with  an  earnestness  and  perseverance  that  fully 
flayed  the  fldebleness  of  the  popedom.  By  auto- 
Snph  letters  to  the  kings  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  he  endeavored  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 


order  in  those  three  states.  But  in  vain.  The  Por- 
tuguese government  suppressed  all  the  convents  in 
1759  and  1760,  imprisoning  a  number  of  members  un- 
der the  charge  of  being  accomplices  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  transporting  most  of  them 
into  the  papal  states  **as  a  present  to  St.  Peter."  In 
1764  the  Jesuits  were  exiled  fh>m  France.  In  reply, 
Clement  issued  the  bull  ^^ApottoUcum  patoendi,"  in 
which  he  again  confirmed  the  order ;  but  the  French 
Parliament  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull.  In 
April,  1767,  the  Spanish  government  embarked  all  the 
members  of  the  order  in  Spain  in  order  to  transport 
them  to  the  papal  states.  On  the  30th  of  January, 
1768,  the  pope  issued  a  brief,  in  which  he  annulled,  as 
head  of  the  Church  and  as  feudal  sovereign  of  Parma, 
a  number  of  reformatory  measures  which  the  duke  of 
Parma  had  issued  in  1765  and  1766,  pronouncing  the 
severest  censures  of  Uie  Church  against  all  who  had 
aided  in  the  drawing  up,  publication,  and  execution 
of  these  decrees,  and  releasing  the  subjects  of  the  duke 
from  the  duty  of  obeying  them.  This  bull  produced 
the  greatest  indignation  at  all  the  Bourbon  courts. 
Parma  expelled  the  Jesuits  (in  1768),  France  occupied 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  and  Naples  took  possession 
of  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo.  In  addition  to  these 
troubles,  a  conflict  arose  with  the  republic  of  Venice, 
which  had  issued  some  laws  restricting  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy,  and  in  particular  that  of  accumulating 
property.  The  republic  of  Genoa  offered  a  reWard 
of  6000  scudi  for  the  capture  of  a  papal  delegate  to 
the  island  of  Corsica,  which  had  risc^  in  insurrection 
against  the  Genoese.  In  January,  1768,  the  pope 
protested  against  the  resolution  of  the  Polish  Diet, 
which,  although  recognising  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
the  state  Church,  made  some  concessions  to  the  dis- 
sidents. Besides  these  conflicts  with  the  state  gov- 
ernments, Clement  had  a  hard  struggle  against  an 
Episcopal  movement  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
demanded  a  restriction  of  the  papal  prerogatives  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  metropolitans, 
and  the  chief  representative  of  which  was  the  Grer- 
man  bishop  Febronius  (q.  v.).  The  Congrtgation  of 
the  Index  forbade  the  possession  and  circulation  of  the 
book  under  penalty  of  the  galleys ;  but  this  rigorous 
measure,  as  well  as  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Germany 
to  use  the  utmost  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
dangerous  book,  remained  useless.  Some  of  the  bulls 
issued  by  Clement  (as  Animarvm  ScAuti  hndiAHud  ad 
Apotiolaiiu\  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy, 
offended  even  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  pope. 
Even  the  cardinals  became  dissatisfied,  and  a  change 
of  policy  was  seriously  contemplated  when  the  pope' 
died  on  February  2,  1769.  Clement  restricted  the 
right  of  asylum,  forbade  the  clergy  from  engaging  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  conferred  upon  Maria  Theresa 
the  title  of  apostolic  majesty. — Ranke,  Bist.  Pop.  bk. 
viii;  Hase,  Church  Hist.  p.  524  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchm-Lexihony  ii,  618-618 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyikp.  ii, 
788-740. 

XTV,  Pope  (Giovamd  Vinoente  Antonio  GaAgand- 
/f),  was  bom  at  San  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini,  October 
81, 1705.  After  receiving  an  education  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jesuits  at  Rimini  and  the  Piarists  at 
Urbino,  he  entered,  on  May  17, 1728,  the  order  of  the 
Minorites,  exchanging  his  baptismal  Christiafa  name 
for  that  of  Lorenzo.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  theologian,  and  taught 
theology  in  several  of  the  institutions  of  his  order. 
When,  on  May  20, 1741,  Pope  Benedict  XIV  presided 
at  the  general  chapter  of  the  Minorites,  which  was  to 
elect  a  new  general  of  the  order,  Ganganelli,  in  the 
name  of  the  chapter,  addressed  the  pope  in  a  speech 
which  gained  to  him  the  full  confidence  of  Benedict. 
He  was  in  1745  appointed  assistant,  and  in  1746  con- 
suitor  at  the  Sant'  Uffizio  (the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
quisition), and  in  this  officfe  won  general  respect  by 
his  moderation,  amiable  character,  and  schcdarship. 
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On  September  24, 1759,  he  wu  appointed  cardinal- 
priest  hy  Clement  XIII  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  of  the  Jesaits.  The  pope  intrusted  to  him 
seTeral  important  missions;  hot  when  it  was  found 
that  he  disapproved  the  uncompromising  opposition 
of  the  pope  to  the  Bourbon  courts,  he  fell  into  dis- 
favor, and  was  deprived  of  all  influence.  The  con- 
dave,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIII,  lasted  over 
three  months.  Tlte  ambassadors  of  the  Bourbon 
courts,  aided  by  the  youthful  Archduke  Joseph  of 
Austria  (subsequently  Joseph  II),  made  the  utmost 
exertions  *'o  secure  the  election  of  a  liberal  pope. 
Ganganelli  finally  was  agreed  upon  by  a  compromise 
of  the  two  parties.  The  one  regarded  him  as  suffi- 
ciently flexible  and  liberal,  while  the  Jesuits'  party 
held  that,  though  opposed  to  the  late  pope's  policy,  he 
was  not  hostile  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  he 
was  elected  by  both  parties  on  May  19, 17$9.  As  he 
was  not  yet  a  bishop,  he  received  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration on  the  28th  of  May,  and  was  crowned  pope 
on  the  4th  of  June.  He  opened  his  pontificate  by 
malung  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  papid 
states,  showed  himself  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
endeavored  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. But  lus  chief  care  was  to  restore  the  good  re- 
lations between  the  papal  and  the  Bourbon  courts. 
He  opened  a  personal  correspondence  with  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  and  carefully  avoided  everything  that 
could  give  offence.  He  abandoned  the  papal  claims 
to  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  offiBred  himself  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  as  godfather  for  the  new-bom  son  of  the 
princess  of  Asturia ;  conciliated  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal and  his  prime  minister  Pombal  (who  threatened 
a  complete  separation  of  Portugal  firom  the  Church 
of  Rome)  by  appointing  Pombal's  brother  a  cardinal, 
and  confirming  the  episcopal  nominations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  king.  This  conciliatory  policy  se- 
cured the  restoration  to  the  papal  government  of 
Avignon,  Yenaissin,  Benevento,  and  Pontecorvo.  But 
the  chief  demand  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  tried  to  escape  as 
long  as  possible.  He  had  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  Jesuits  fh>m  the  first  day  of  his  pontificate,  and 
had  forbidden  the  admission  of  the  General  of  the 
order  to  the  Vatican.  He  appointed  a  committee  of 
jurists  to  examine  the  subject;  acquainted  himself 
personally  with  all  that  had  been  written  for  or  against 
the  order;  and  took  great  care  to  prepare  public  opin- 
ion gradually  for  its  suppression.  In  a  letter  to  the 
lung  of  Spidn  he  publicly  admitted  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  the  order,  as  the  members  had  deserved 
this  fate  by  their  intrigues.  The  bishops  of  the  pa- 
pal states  were  authorized  to  examine  the  houses  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  to  secularise  those  members  who  de- 
sired it.  On  June  25,  1773,  the  seals  were  put  on  the 
archives  of  the  novitiate  of  the  order  at  Rome,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Aragon  was  directed  to  possess  him- 
self of  all  their  possessions  within  his  legation.  A 
simUar  order  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Montalto. 
Finally,  on  July  21, 1778,  the  famous  brief  ^'DofTMnus 
ae  Redemptor  NbUer^^*  by  which  the  whole  order  was 
suppressed,  was  signed..  It  was  published  on  the 
16th  of  Augpist.  On  the  whole,  the  decree  was  car- 
ried out  with  great  regard  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers, but  the  general,  father  Ricci,  was  arrested.  The 
brief  states,  as  a  reason  for  the  suppressioii,  that 
the  Church  no  longer  derived  fh>m  the  order  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  expected  from  it  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation ;  it  refers  to  the  suppression  of  oth- 
er monastic  orders  by  former  popes;  claims  for  the 
pope  the  right  of  suppressing  an  order  without  pre- 
vious trial,  and  explains  his  long  hesitation  to  take 
this  step  from  his  earnest  desire  of  thoroughly  consid- 
ering the  matter.  The  measure  naturally  produced 
an  extraordinary  excitement ;  the  Jesuits  everywhere 
submitted,  but  some  violent  books  against  the  acts  of 
'he  pope  were  published  by  the  members  or  friends  of 


the  order,  and  prophedes  from  a  Dominican  mm,  Anna 
Theresa  Poll,  and  from  a  certain  Bemardiiu  Benzi, 
announcing  the  imminent  death  of  the  pope,  wreov  wide- 
ly circulated.  Some  months  after  the  anppreaalon  of 
the  order  the  health  of  the  pope  began  to  fiail,  and  Ik 
died  September  19,  1774.  An  opinion  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  found  many  believers,  and  is  still  de- 
finded  by  a  number  of  writers,  but  a  majority  of  tht 
best  historians  have  declared  it  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported. Special  works  on  Clement  are,  Caraccioll,  IFk 
de  ClemeiU  XIV  (1776 ;  German  translation,  Frank- 
fort,  1776);  Lehm  det  P.  ddmeuM  XIV  (Berlin,  in4 
-75, 8  vols.) ;  Crethieau-Joly,  CUmaU  XIV  et  let  Jtm^ 
itet  (Paris,  1847,  on  the  side  of  the  Jesuits)  ;  Gat^pa- 
nelU,  Paptt  CUment  XIV;  seme  BrUfe  tmd  seme  Zek 
(Berlin,  1847) ;  Theiner,  HitUrire  dm  PomUJUxU  de  aem- 
mU  XIV  (Pi^  1863,  8  vols. ;  German  edit.  Leipnc). 
Father  Theiner,  who  was  a  prefect-coa^jutM-  of  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  consultor  of  the  Con^reigatioa 
of  the*  Index^  and  other  congregations,  a  member  of 
the  special  Congregation  on  the  Immaculate  Cooeep- 
tion,  etc.,  at  Rome,  made  use  of  many  onprinted  doc- 
uments in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  He  tried  to 
exalt  Clement  as  one  of  the  greatest  popes,  and,  in 
order  to  achieve  this,  came  out  very  severely  against 
the  Jesuits  of  that  time.  His  woric  led  to  a  lively  con- 
troversy. The  French  historian  of  the  order,  Creti- 
neau-Joly,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Jesaits,  bnt 
his  book  was  put  on  the  Index.  The  geneiml  of  the 
order,  P.  Rootban,  fearing  that  the  controversy  might 
turn  out  badly  for  the  order,  declined  all  responslbflity 
for  Cretineau-Joly's  work,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
duced P.  de  Ravignan,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  preacher 
at  Paris,  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  order.  Bavig^ 
nan  accordingly  wrote  and  published  CUmeni  XIII  a 
aimeni  XIV  (Paris,  1864,  2  vols.,  p.  674  and  502),  ii 
which  he  tries  to  justify  both  the  Jesuits  and  the  pope 
who  suppressed  them.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encjftlcp,  n, 
740-742;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  ii,  618^22;  Hoefer,  JBSo^ 
GMeraUy  x,  770-776;  Ranke,  jErisl."Pqp.  bk.  viii;  Hase, 
Church  ffitt.  §  626;  Hook,  Ecclet,  Did.  s.  v.  Ganga- 
neUl. 

Clementiiies,  I.  (KXij/ilvria,  KXnfihrnvoj  or 
pseudo-Clementines),  are  the  several  writings,  partly 
orthodox,  partly  heretical,  fabely  ascribed  to  Cksnent, 
one  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  and  bishop  of  Rome  froB 
A.D.  92-102,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  gieatoi 
weight  and  currency.    These  worlcs  are .' 

1.  A  SECOND  EpISTLB  TO  THE  CORIHTHIAIIS,  eX- 

tant  only  in  fragments.  These  fragments  are  found, 
together  with  Clement's  genuine  or  first  Epistle  to  tbe 
Corinthians  [see  Clement  of  Rome],  at  the  close  of 
the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Bible  (called  Cod.  A), 
dating  from  the  filth  century,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  earliest  mention  of  such  an 
epistle  we  me«t  in  Eusebins,  who  says  (Bitt.  Ecd.  Hi, 
88),  '*  We  must  know  that  there  is  also  a  second  Epistle 
of  Clement ;  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  being  equally 
notable  with  the  former,  since  we  know  of  none  of  the 
ancients  that  have  made  use  of  it." 

The  catalogue  of  writings  contained  in  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  ascribes  it  to  Clement ;  but  this,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence,  external  and  internal,  is  not 
of  great  weight,  since  Codex  A  cannot  be  traced  be- 
yond the  fifth  century.  A  closer  examination  of  tbe 
fragments  shows  that  they  are  not  an  epistle,  but  a 
homily,  containing  general  exhortations  to  active 
Christianity,  and  to  fidelity  in  persecution,  with  po- 
lemical references  to  the  Gnostic  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  document  difiers  so  much  in  s^le  and 
doctrinal  importance  from  the  genuine  epistle  of  Clem- 
ent that  it  has  been  generally  assigned  by  critics  to 
a  later  date.  It  is  orthodox  in  sentiment.  The  vaiy 
beginning  contains  a  distinct  confession  of  the  divfai^ 
of  Christ,  who  is  called  **  God,  and  the  Judge  of  flw 
living  and  the  dead.**  Otherwise  it  is  of  no  spedal 
account 
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2.  Two  eacjcUcal  Lettebs  to  VntoiNs,  first  diB> 
oofvered  by  Wetstein  in  1762,  in  a  Syriac  translation, 
and  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
They  commend  celibacy^  and  ccmtain  exhortations  and  ; 
rnles  of  discipline  for  monies  and  nons.  I 

8.  Five  Decretal  Letters,  which  pseudo-Isidore 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  collection  of  decretals  , 
of  Roman  popes.  Two  of  them  are  addressed  to 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  older  than  the 
pseudo- Isidore  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuiy ;  the 
three  others  were  fabricated  by  him. 

4.  The  Apostolical  Conbtitutioks  and  Can- 
ons, including  the  LrrcROT  of  St.  Clement,  which  is  | 
a  part  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions.     This 
is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  usdge^  which  j 
grew  up  gradually  during  the  first  four  centuries,  and  | 
is  yaluable  chiefly  as  a  rich  source  of  information  con-  < 
ceming  ancient  Church  government,  worship,  and  1 
practice.     The  work  professes  to  be  a  bequest  of  all  { 
the  ^)0stles  handed  down  through  the  Boman  bishop  . 
Clement,  or  dictated  to  him.    It  begins  with  the  words,  | 
"The  apoetles  and  elders  to  all  who  among  the  nations 
have  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Grace  be  to  ' 
you  and  peace,"  etc.     It  contains,  in  eight  books,  a 
collection  of  moral  exhortations,  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  liturgical  formularies.    The  object  of  the  compiler 
was  to  establish  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  clergy  with  a  convenient  guide  in  worship 
and  discipline.     The  first  six  books  were  written  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  remaining  two  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth ;  at  all  events,  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicsea  (326).    The  Apostolical  Cakons  are 
appended  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions,  and 
pretend  to  be  likewise  of  apostolical  origin.     They 
consist  of  85,  or,  in  other  copies,  50  brief  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  borrowed  in  part  from 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  partly  from  decrees  of  early 
councils,  and  p4utly  from  oral  tradition.    They  are  also 
found  separately  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Ar- 
abic manuscripts.    They  were  collected  by  some  un- 
known hand  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Greek  Church  in  692  adopted  the  whole  collection 
of  85  canons ;  the  Latin  retained  only  50,  which  Dio- 
n3r8ius  Exiguus  translated  into  Latin  about  A.D.  500. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons  are  found 
in  the  larger  editions  of  the  works  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers, by  Cotelier  and  Clericus  (1672, 1698, 1700, 1724), 
in  the  first  volume  of  Mansi's,  and  also  of  Harduin's 
CoUtctum  ofCounciU,  and  have  been  separately  edited 
by  GulL  Ueltzen,  ConstiiutioTtet  apostolica!  (Rostochii, 
1858),  and  by  P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  ConttUutiones  apoato- 
lorum  (Lips.  1862).  Among  the  many  treatises  on  the 
Apost.  Const,  we  mention  Krabbe,  Ueber  den  Urqtrung 
mdlnhaU  der  apo$t.  Cotutitutionen  (1829) ;  S.  von  Drey, 
Nate  UrUersuchunffen,  etc.  (1832) ;  Chase,  ConsUtuiioru 
qfthe  holy  ApottleSy  including  the  Canons  (1848) ;  comp. 
Hefele,  ConciUengesckichte,  i,  767  sq. ;  Schaff,  Church 
History,  i,  440  sq. ;  Bunsen,  Hippci.  i,  319  sq. 

5.  'Die  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  to  which  the 
tifle  Gemientinei  (rd  KXfifitvrux,  CUmentma)  is  more 
particularly  appUed,  and  the  Recoonitioms  {'Ava- 
yvtapifffjioi,  Becognidones  dementis  Rom.\  which  re- 
semble the  former  in  form  and  contents.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Epitome  de  oestis  Petri,  which 
is  a  summary  of  the  Homilies.  The  Homilies  are 
twenty  in  number,  but  the  last  has  only  recently  been 
discovered.  They  figure  very  prominently  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  heresies.  They  are  a  most  cu- 
rious phfloaophico-religions  romance.  Clement,  an 
educated  Roman,  and  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian,  dissatisfied  with  heathenism  and  thirsting  after 
truth,  travels  to  Judsa,  meets  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
is  converted  by  him  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  ac- 
companies him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  takes 
down  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  sermons  and  dis- 
putations with  Simon  Magus.  Simon  Peter  is  thus 
the  proper  hero  of  the  romance,  and  ai^iears  as  the 


champion  of  pure,  primitive  Christianity,  In  contrast 
with  Simon  Magus,  the  great  deceiver  and  arch-her^ 
tic.  The  apostle  Paul  is  not  mentioned,  but  is  perhaps . 
attacked  under  the  name  of  Simon.  The  doctrinal 
system  which  is  skilfully  interwoven  with  this  narra- 
tive stands  by  itself  as  a  peculiar  and  confused  mix- 
ture of  Ebionistic  and  Gnostic  ideas  and  fkncies.  It 
is  a  speculative  form  of  Ebionism,  rather  than  (as 
Baur  treats  it)  a  school  of  Gnosticism.  It  is  essen- 
tially Judaizing  in  spirit  and  aim,  though  influenced 
by  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
theology  of  Paul,  and  forms  in  this  respect  the  oppo- 
site extreme  to  the  Gnosticism  of  Marcion  and  his 
school.  It  presents  Christianity  as  the  restoration 
simply  of  the  primitive  religion  of  Adam,  Enoch,  No- 
ah, Abraham,  and  Moses,  which  was  corrupted  by 
dismons,  until  Christ  purged  it  of  all  false  additions. 
The  apostle  Peter  defended  it  against  the  new  corrup- 
tions of  Simon  Magus.  James,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
is  made  the  general  vicar  of  Christ,  the  pope  to  whom 
even  Peter  is  amenable,  and  Jerusalem  is  the  centre 
of  Christendom.  The  Epitome  is  only  a  poor  abridg- 
ment of  the  Homilies.  The  Recognitions  of  Clement, 
in  10  books,  are  an  orthodox  recension  of  the  Homi- 
lies, and  were  probably  written  in  Rome.  They  exist 
only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

The  Homilies  and  Recognitions  are  incorporated  in 
the  large  editions  of  the  apostolic  Others  by  Cotelier 
and  Clericus.  The  former  were  separately  edited  by 
Schwegler,  1847  (incomplete) ;  better  by  Alb.  Dressel, 
who  first  discovered  the  20th  homily  in  the  Vatican 
library  (G6tt.  1863) ;  and  by  P.  de  Lagarde  (Leipsig, 
1865).  On  the  system  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Hom- 
ilies, compare  the  works  of  Neander  and  Baur  on  Gnoa- 
ticbm,  the  learned  monograph  of  Scbliemann  {Die  Clenh- 
eniinen  nebet  den  vervxuuUen  Sckriften,  Hamb.  1844), 
Hilgenfeld  (pit  dententinischen  RecogtHtionen  und  Ho-' 
milien^  Jena,  1848,  and  also  his  work  on  the  apostolic 
fathers,  1858,  p.  289-306),  Uhlhom  (Die  HomiHen  und 
Recognitionen  des  Clemens  Rom,,  Gdttingen,  1854,  and 
an  article  by  the  same  in  Herzog^s  Encykl.  ii,  744), 
Schaff  (Church  History,  i,  215  sq.),  and  an  article  of 
Steitz  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1867,  No.  Ill,  p. 
545  sq.  Dr.  Steitz  derives  the  German  story  of  Faust 
from  the  pseudo-Clementine  fiction  of  Simon  Magus. 
There  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  but  not  suflScient 
to  establish  such  a  connection.  A  translation  of  the 
Recognitions  (by  the  Rev.  T.  Smith)  is  given,  with  an 
introduction  on  the  literature,  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Li' 
hrairg,  vol.  iil  (Edinburgh,  1867). 

II.  A  part  of  the  canon  law  prepared  by  pope  Clem- 
ent y  (1305-1314),  and  consisting  of  the  decrees  is- 
sued by  the  CouncU  of  Vienna  (1811-1812),  as  well  as 
his  own  constitutions.  This  collection  was  to  follow 
the  five  books  of  decretals  collected  by  Gregory  IX  in 
1234,  and  the  Uber  sixtus  prepared  in  1298  by  Boniface 
VIII,  under  the  name  of  Uber  septimusj  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Clem- 
entines. Like  the  two  previous  collections,  it  is  di- 
vided into  five  books — Judex,  Judicium,  Clerus,  Con- 
nubia,  Crimen;  and  even  the  series  of  titles  and  the 
headings  ftiUy  correspond  with  those  of  the  collection 
of  Gregory  IX.  Clement  made  his  collection  known 
to  the  consistory  of  cardinals  in  1313,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  sent  it  to  the  University  of  Orleans. 
His  successor,  John  XXII,  sent  it  also  to  the  universi- 
ties of  Paris  and  Bologna.  The  first  glossa  (commen- 
tary) to  it  was  written  about  1826  by  Joannes  Andren, 
and  it  soon  obtained  the  authority  of  a  glossa  ordina^ 
ria.  It  was  revised  by  cardinal  Zabarella  (f  1417). 
The  first  editions  of  the  Clementines  were  published  at 
Mainz  in  1460, 1467,  and  1471.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  628 ;  Hase,  Ch,  Hist,  §  286.  See  also 
Canon  Law. 

III.  A  sect  whose  members  reject  most  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  adhere  to 
its  disUnguishing  doctrines,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
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said  to  be  derived  ftom  that  of  a  priest,  their  first  lead- 
er. The  sect  tias  never  been  numerous;  but  a  few 
members,  it  is  thought,  may  still  (1867)  be  found  in 
the  Pyreniean  provinces  of  France.  See  Brown,  En- 
cycL  Bel,  Knowl.  s.  v. ;  Eden,  s.  v. 

Cleoblans,  a  branch  of  the  Simonians  (q.  v.),  in 
the  first  century,  extinguished  almost  at  its  rise. 

Cle'opas*  (KXioiraCf  contr.  for  K\i6fraTpoQ,  of  a 
renowned  father)^  one  of  (he  two  disciples  who  were 
going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  when 
Jesus  himself  drew  near  and  talked  with  them  (Luke 
xxiv,  18),  A.D.  29.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomatt, 
s.  V.  'E^tfiaovQ,  EmauB)  make  him  (KXcwirac,  Cleo- 
phas)  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  Cleopas  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with  the 
Cleophas  (q.  v.),  or  rather  Clojxu  of  John  xix,  25, 
or  the  Alph^us  (q.  v.)  of  Matt,  x,  8,  etc.  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and  Church 
historians  (Tbiess,  Comment,  ii,  280  sq.).  But  Euse- 
bius (//.  E.  iii,  11)  writes  the  name  of  AlphsBus,  Jo- 
seph's brother,  Clopas,  not  Cleopas ;  and  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call 
James  the  Just  the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  this,  Clo- 
pas, or  Alphfeus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cle- 
opas is  apparently  Greek.  Again,  as  we  find  the  wife 
and  children  of  Clopas  constantly  with  the  family  of 
Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  himself  was  dead  before  that  time.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  safer  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
Cleopas  with  Clopas,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  names.  (See  Rus,  ffarmon,  evang.  III,  ii,  1272  sq. ; 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synapse^  p.  431 ;  Clemens,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  f.  wist,  Theol,  iii,  356  sq.) 

Cleopa^tra  (strictly  Cleop^atra,  KXtoirarpa,  of  a 
renowned  father) f  a  Greek  female  name  occurring  as 
early  as  Homer  (//.  ix,  566),  and  borne  especially  by 
the  Egyptian  princesses  after  the  times  of  Alexander 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.).  The  follow- 
ing, being  members  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
firequently  intermarried  with  the  Seleucidn  of  Syria, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus,  or  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III  (the  Great),  who 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  V  (Epiphanes),  B.C.  198  (see 
Dan.  xi,  13, 16),  Ccele-Syria  being  given  as  her  dower 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xii,4, 1;  Appian,  Syr.  6;  Livy,  xxxvii, 
8),  though  Antiochus  afterwards  repudiated  this  ar- 
rangement (Polyb.  xxviii,  17).     See  Antiochus,  2. 

2.  A  daughter  by  the  preceding  match,  who  be- 
came "the  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  xi,  1)  VI  (Phil- 
ometor),  her  own  brother,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  146) 
she  was  violently  persecuted  by  his  successor  (her  own 
brother  likewise,  and  for  a  time  husband)  Physcon, 
or  Ptolemy  VII,  or  Euergetes  II  (Justin,  xxxviii,  8, 
9;  xxxix,  1,  2;  Livy,  Ep,  69;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  602,  ed. 
Wess.)  She  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having  join- 
ed her  first  husband  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Onias 
(q.  V.)  in  favor  of  reconstructing  the  Jewish  temple  at 
Leontopolis  {Ant.  xiii,  8,  2),  and  as  befriended  in  her  i 
distress  by  Onias  {Apion^  ii,  5).    See  Ptolemy  Phil-  , 

OMETOR.  I 

3.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  by  her  first  bus-  I 
band;  married  first  (B.C.  150)  to  Alexander 
(q.  v.)  Balas,  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Mace,  x, 
58 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  4, 1  and  5),  and  on  his 
death  (B.C.  146)  to  Demetrius  (q.  v.)  Nicator 
(1  Mace,  xi,  12;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  4,  7). 
During  the  captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia, 
B.C.  141  (1  Mace,  xiv,  1  sq.),  she  married  his 
brother  Antiochus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  7,1)  VII 
(Sidetes),  out  of  jealousy  on  account  of  Deme- 
trius's  connection  with  the  Parthian  princess 
Rhodogune,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on 
his  return  (Appian,  Syr.  68 ;  Livy,  Ep.  60),  al- 
though  Josephus  (^Ant.  xiii,  9,  8)  and  Justin 


him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucus,  her  son  by  Nk 
tor,  who  on  his  Other's  death  assumed  the  goTemaiee 
without  her  consent  (Appian,  Syr,  69).  Her  other  soa 
by  Nicator,  Antk>chu8  VIII  (Grypus),  soooeeded  to  tbs 


Coin  of  Cleopatra  and  her  eon  Antiochus  Grnma. 
throne  (B.C.  126)  throu^  her  influence ;  but  afta- 
wards,  finding  him  not  disposed  to  yield  her  all  tike 
power  she  desired,  she  attempted  to  poisoti  him,  bst 
was  anticipated  by  him,  and  compelled  to  drink  tb: 
poison  herself  (Justin,  xxxix,  2),  B.C.  120.  See  Axn- 
ocHUS,  6  and  7. 

4.  A  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  the  rival  of  ber 
own  mother  (No.  2)  in  the  aflfections  of  PtoksiT 
Physcon,  by  whose  will  she  was  left  in  «apren)e  pow- 
er, in  connection  with  whichever  of  her  own  sofb: 
she  might  choose.  She  was  compelled  by  ber  p^ile 
to  set  up  the  eldest,  Ptolemy  VIII  (LathTms);  hA 
she  soon  prevailed  upon  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  and  favorite  son  Alexander 
(Pausan.  viil,  7),  and  she  even  sent  an  army  against 
Lathyrus  to  Cyprus,  an  effort  in  which  Uie  Jews  be- 
came involved  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  12,  2  sq. ;  18, 1) 
through  the  intervention  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (q. 
v.).  Her  son  Alexander  retired,  through  fear  of  bs 
cruelty,  but  was  recalled  by  his  mother,  who  atteni{4- 
ed  to  assassinate  him,  but  was  herself  put  to  ^ath 
(B.C.  89)  before  she  could  effect  her  object  (Jnstio,  ' 
xxxix,  4).     See  Ptolemy  Lathybcs. 

5.  The  second  daughter  of  the  name  by  the  preced- 
ing marriage,  and  married  to  her  own  brother  Lathy- 
rus after  her  sister's  divorce,  from  whom  she  is  nsml- 
ly  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Seleni  (SeXiyvir,  the 
moon).  After  his  exile  she  married  Antiocfaiis  XI 
(Epiphanes),  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X  (Eosebes). 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  either  taiken  and  killed  by  him  (Stiaha^ 
xxi,  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  (.4  vU.  xiii,  11 
4 ;  comp.  IFiar,  i,  6,  8),  relieved  by  Lucallus*s  invasno 
of  Armenia.     See  Antiochus,  9  and  10. 

6.  The  last  queen  of  Egypt,  was  the  dmngfater  d 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  bom  B.C.  69,  and  celebrated  for  ber 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  as  also  for  her  rolnpta- 
ousness  and  ambition!  She  had  various  amorous  aod 
political  intrigues,  first  with  Julius  Cssrmt  (Dion  Caes. 
xliii,  27 ;  Sueton.  Cos.  85),  whom  she  even  accompa- 
nied to  Rome ;  and  finally  ^ith  Marc  Antony  (q.  t.\ 
who  became  so  completely  enamored  of  her  as  to  com- 
mit suicide  when  falsely  informed  of  her  death,  which 
she  presently  actually  accomplished,  it  is  said  by  caus- 
ing herself  to  be  bitten  by  an  asp,  on  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  Octavianus,  afterwards  called  Auguf- 
tus,  B.C.  80  (see  Liddell's  Hist,  of  Rome,  chap.  Ixx> 
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Joaepfaiis  often  lefcn  to  hex  profligate  oonduct  (see  I 
Aitt.  ziv,  13, 1)  as  well  as  her  artfal  cruelty  (Ant,  zy, 
3, 5  and  8 ;  War^  i,  19, 1),  and  narrates  her  nnsaccess-  ' 
fal  attempt  to  draw  even  Herod  into  an  amour  (AnL  ' 
XV,  4). 

7.  One  of  Herod's  wives,  a  native  of  Jerusalem, 
and  mother  of  his  sons  Herod  and  Philip  (Josephus, 
Ami,  xvii,  1,  8 ;  War,  i,  28, 4). 

8.  The  wife  ot  Gessins  Floms,  procurator  of  Judsa ; 
she  was  a  favorite  with  Nero's  wife  (Josephus,  Ant. 
XX,  11,1). 

Grle'^dpliaB,  or  rather  Clopas  (KXtu^a^),  the  hua- 
liand  of  Majy  (q.  v.),  the  sister  of  Christ's  mother 
(J<An  six,  25) ;  probably  a  Grsecized  form  of  the  name 
elsewhere  (Matt,  x,  8 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi,  16 ;  Acts 
i,  13;  comp.  Mark  xv,  40)  called  Alphjeus  (q.  v.), 
perhape  in  imitation  of  the  name  Ckopcu  (q.  v.).  See 
the  TheoL  Stud. «.  Krit,  1840,  iM,  648. 

Clerc,  Le  (Clbbicus),  Jean,  a  learned  critic 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Geneva  March  19, 1657. 
He  stndied  theology  at  his  native  town,  and  in  1679 
passed  a  brilliant  examination  for  admission  into  the 
ministry  of  Geneva,  but  had  before  this  fallen  out  with 
strict  Ciilvinism,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  Sau- 
mur  theses  (Syntagma  the»ium  IheoL  Salmurii^  1655), 
and  the  writings  of  his  grand-uncle  CurceUaus  and  of 
Episcopius.     As  early  as  1679  he  published  a  pseudo- 
nymous work  on  the  difference  between  strict  Calvin- 
ists  and  Remonstrants,  in  favor  of  the  latter  (Liberii 
de  scmdo  amort  qnstdm  tkeolofficm,  Saumur,  1679).    In 
1682  he  openly  joined  the  Remonstrants,  and  in  1684 
the  Rotterdam  Synod  gave  to  him  the  professorship 
of  phUoeophy  and  ancient  languages  at  the  Arminian 
college  of  Amsterdam.     Here  he  at  once  began  to  ex- 
hibit his  marvellous  literary  activity.     After  publish- 
ing some  exegetical  treatises  of  his  uncle  David  le 
Clerc,  and  his  finther  Stephen  le  Clerc,  and  a  dogmat- 
ical treatise  on  predestination,  and  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  human  knowledge  (Entredmt  sur  diverges  ma- 
Hires  de  thidogie^  Amsterdam,  1685),  he  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  by  his  literary  controversy  with  the 
learned  oratorian  Richard  Simon  (Origeni  Adamantmo 
Criiobubu  Hieropolitanus^  1684,  pseudonym. ;  Seniimens 
gHT  fkist,  eritique  du  V.  T.  eompoUe  par  le  P,  ILSimony, 
Amsterd.  1685,  and  D^ence  dea  Senthnens^  etc  Am- 
sterd.  1685).     In  the  same  year  he  established  with  F. 
Comand  de  la  Croze  a  literary  journal,  under  the  titie 
BtbUotheque  wdverteUe  et  Mstonque^  which,  besides  re- 
views and  extracts  from' new  books,  contains  many 
essays  by  Le  Clerc  (25  vols.  1686-1693).    He  ahw  took 
an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  four  editions 
of  Moreri's  Dictioimaire  (4  vols.  fol.  1691-1702).     He 
defended  Episcopius  against  the  charge  of  Socinian- 
ism  (LeUre  h  M.Jurieu  tw  la  maniere  dont  U  a  traits 
Epiacopms,  1690),  and  translated  three  works  of  Bur- 
net into  French,  and  part  of  the  history  of  ancient 
philosophy  by  Th.  Stanley  into  Latin.     From  1692- 
1695  he  wrote  several  compends  of  philosophy  (Opera 
phUottophicOy  4  vols.  1698 ;  later  editions  contain  a  5th 
volume,  with  a  life  of  the  author).     In  1698  he  began 
the  publication  of  his  Latin  translation  of  and  com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament  (Genesis,  1698;  the 
four  la«t  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  1696 ;  the  other  his- 
torical books,  1708 ;  the  remainder,  1781),  in  which  he 
developed  some  latitudinarian  views  on  Biblical  mir- 
acles and  scriptural  interpretation.     In  1696  he  pub- 
lished \nB  Art  CriUca  (2  vols.  Amsterd.),  one  .of  his 
most  important  works,  of  which  the  ^nstolce  CriUca 
et  EcdenasHcm  (1700,  against  Cave)  are  a  continua- 
tion.    He  tran^ated  into  Latin  and  added  valuable 
notes  to  Hammond's  New  Testament  (1698,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  2d  edit.  Frankfort,  1714),  and  in  the  same  year 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  Patret  ApottoUd  by  Co- 
telier,  with  notes  and  additions  (Amsterd.  1698 ;  2d  ed. 
1724).    A  work  against  some  anti-Christian  views  in 
Bayle'B  Dictionary  (Parrhagiana,  Amsterd.  1699)  in- 
II.— B  B 


volved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Bayle  which  lasted 
until  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  prepared  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Amsterdam  reprint  of  the  Maurine  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (Appendix  Avgustimana, 
Amsterd.  1708) ;  published  a  French  translation  of  the 
New  Test.  (Amsterd.  1708,  2  vols.),  with  notes,  which 
again  brought  him  into  the  suspicion  of  Socinianism, 
and  published  new  editions,  with  notes,  of  Petavius,i)e 
theologicit  dogmaiilnu  (6  vols.  fol.  Amsterd.  1700),  and 
doctrma  tempantm  (Amster^  1703,  8  voltf.  fol.),  of  Uie 
complete  works  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (Lugd.  Bat. 
10  vols.  fol.  1703-«),  of  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Veritate  Se- 
Ugionis  Chrittiana  (Amsterd.  1709),  and  of  many  oth- 
en.  He  also  continued  his  literary  journal  under  the 
titie  BibMothe^  choiiie  (1708-18,  27  vols.).  In  1712, 
on  the  death  of  Limborch,  he  was  appointed  his  suo- 
cessor  as  professor  of  Church  History  at  the  college  of 
Amsterdam.  His  new  oflSce  induced  him  to  write  a 
Church  History  of  the  first  two  centuries  (HitC.  Ecdes. 
duorum  prim,  8ac.^  Amsterd.  1716).  He  slso  prepared 
several  editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  a  hbtoiy 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
correspondence  with  scholars  in  various  countries.  In 
1728  he  suddenly  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  the  use  of  language,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  his 
memory,  and  his  condition  became  still  worse  after  a 
new  attack  in  1782.  He  died  January  8, 1736.  *Le 
Clerc  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writero  of  modem 
times,  but  more  critical  than  productive.  Though  al- 
ways in  ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  Bemon* 
strants,  he  undoubtedly  leaned  towards  Socinianism. — 
See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  680  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  Seal-Encyklop,  ii,  756 ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  EncyUop. 
vol.  xviii,  s.  V. 

Clerestory.    See  Cueab-stort. 

Clergy,  the  general  name  given  to  those  who  are 
set  apart  by  ordination  (q.  v.)  for  the  performance  of 
Christian  worahip  and  teaching,  and  who  are  therefore 
said  to  be  in  orders  (q.  v.). 

1.  Origin  and  Meaning  of  ike  Word, — ^The  word  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  kXtjqoq  (lo(),  as  if  the 
minister  were,  in  a  special  sense,  icX^poc  rov  Ofoi), 
specially  consecrated  to  God.  Othen  (Augustine, 
Expot,  in  Ps.  67 ;  Isidor,  De  Off,  Ecdes,  ii,  c.  i)  main- 
tain that  it  indicates  that  the  lot  by  which  Matthias 
was  chosen  aposUe  gave  the  first  general  name  for 
the  chiefs  of  the  Church  as  a  class.  Jerome  says  they 
were  called  clergy,  either  because  they  were  chosen 
by  lot  to  be  the  Lord's,  or  because  the  Lord  is  their 
lot  or  heritage  (Dejat,  xviii,  2).  More  recently  both 
these  derivations  have  been  abandoned,  and  one  pro- 
posed by  Baur  (Ursprung  des  Episcopats,  p.  98  sq. ; 
D,  ChrisUnthum  u,  Se  christL  Kirche  der  drei  ersten 
Jahrhmd,  p.  245)  and  by  Ritschl  (Enttteh,  der  althath. 
Kirche,  p.  245)  has  met  with  general  favor.  According 
to  it,  the  word  KXijpog  is  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  i,  17, 25 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  8),  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Church,  commonly  used  in  the  signification  of  "  rank," 
*'  degree."  The  '*  fiuthfnl"  (Jickles)  and  catechumens 
were  called  Kkrjpoi  (ordines,  ranks),  just  as  well  as 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons.  Gradually — the  exact 
point  of  time  cannot  be  fixed — the  ecclesiastical  ofl- 
cers  were  exclusively  called  ^^the  rank/'  ickrjpog,  a 
transition  which  was  very  natural  when  the  difference 
between  the  officera  of  the  Church  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  was  emphasized.  The  earliest  writer  in  which 
the  name  "clergy"  (icKijpog)  in  the  restricted  sense 
occura  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  '*  It  is  clear  from . 
the  N.  T.  that  there  were  men  separated  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministiy.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  extraordinary,  such  as  apostles,  who  had 
been  selected  by  Christ  himself  without  any  inter- 
mediate authority ;  evangeUsts,  such  as  Timothy  and 
Titus;  prophets.  See  1  Cor.  xiv,  8,  22-24.  These 
probably  continued  cmly  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
aposties  and  those  on  whom  they  laid  hands.  Oth- 
en were  ordinary  ndnistera,  denominated  elden  or 
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preflbjtera,  paston,  bishops,  and  teachers.  See  1  Pet. 
▼,  1-4;  Acts  xiv,  28;  xv,  6 ;  Titus  i,  5.  These  were 
divinely  called  and  appointed  to  their  work  (Acts  xx, 
28);  they  were  solemnly  set  apart;  they  were  enti- 
tled to  be  supported  by  the  churches  to  whom  they 
ministered ;  their  duties  were  to  feed  the  flock,  to  take 
care  of  and  govern  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  watch 
for  souls  (1  Thess.  v,  12, 18 ;  Heb.  xiU,  7, 17)"  (Ck)le- 
man.  Christian  Antiquities j  ch.  ill). 

2.  Distinction  of  Clergy  and  Lmty. — In  the  apostol- 
ical Church  no  abstract  disthiction  of  clergy  and  laity, 
as  to  privilege  or  sancdty,  was  known ;  all  believers 
were  called  to  the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offi- 
ces in  Christ  (1  Pet.  v,  8).  The  Jewish  antithesis  of 
clergy  and  laity  was  at  first  unknown  among  Chri»- 
tians;  and  it  was  **on]y  as  men  fell  back  from  the 
evangelical  to  the  Jewish  point  of  view"  that  the  idea 
of  the  general  Cliristian  priesthood  of  all  believers 
gave  pUtoe,  more  or  less  completely,  to  that  of  the 
special  priesthood  or  clergy  (Neander,  Church  History^ 
Torrey's  ed.,  i,  194  sq. ;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  i,  ch.  v ;  Gieselcr,  Church  History,  i,  §  62). 
So  Tertullian,  even  (De  BcupHsmo,  c.  17,  before  he  be- 
came a  Montanist) :  **  The  laity  have  also  the  right  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  to  teach  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  were 
by  Ihe  g^race  of  God  communicated  to  all,  and  may 
therefore  be  communicated  by  all  Christians  as  instni- 
ments  of  the  divine  grace.  But  the  question  here  re- 
ktes  not  barely  to  what  is  permitted  in  general,  but 
also  to  what  is  expedient  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. We  may  here  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  'All 
things  are  lawful  for  men,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient.' If  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to 
exercise  their  priestly  right  of  administering  the  sac- 
raments only  when  the  time  and  circumstances  require 
it."  From  the  time  of  Cyprian  (f  268),  the  father  of 
the  hierarchical  system,  the  distinction  of  clergy  and 
laity  became  prominent,  and  very  soon  was  universal- 
ly admitted.  Indeed,  from  the  tiiird  century  onward, 
the  term  derus  (KkrjpoQ,  ordo)  was  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  ministry  to  distinguish  it  from  the  laity. 
As  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  developed,  the  clergy 
came  to  be  not  merely  a  distinct  order  (which  might 
consist  with  all  the  apostolical  regulations  and  doc- 
trines), but  also  to  be  recognised  as  the  only  priest- 
hood, and  the  essential  means  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  God  (Yinet.  Past.  Theol.  Introd.). 

8.  ClasHJication.  —  Simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Church  jof  a  distinction  between  cler- 1 
gy  and  laity,  a  division  of  the  clergy  into  classes  of  j 
diffSerent  rank  was  gradually  developed.  The  earliest  i 
and  most  important  of  those  distinctions  was  that  be- 
tween bishop  and  presbyter  (see  Bishop).  To  these  | 
were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  deacon,  subdeacon, 
archbishop,  primate,  patriarch,  pope,  and  a  number  of 
officers  preceding  the  subdiaconate.  Each  class  was 
initiated  into  office  by  a  special  ordination  (see  Or- 
ders). In  general,  the  various  classes,  according  to 
the  higher  and  lower  dignity  of  the  orders,  were  di- 
vided into  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  the  latter  em- 
bracing the  ostiarO,  lectores,  exordstm,  and  ocolytM,  the 
former  the  subdeacons,  deacons,  priests,  bishops.  Up 
to  the  13th  century  the  subdeacons  were  counted  among 
the  lower  clergy.  The  canon  law  very  frequently  ap- 
plies the  name  cferict  exclusively  to  the  lower  classes 
pf  the  clergy,  designating  each  higher  class  (subdea- 
cons, deacons,  priests,  bishops)  by  its  special  name. 
Higher  (or  high)  clergy  is  commonly  understood  to 
mean  bishops  or  prelates  (q.  v.),  and  lower  (or  low) 
clergy  the  others. 

In  those  churches  which  have  monastic  institutions, 
the  clergy  are  also  divided  into  regular  and  secular 
clergy,  regular  being  members  of  orders  and  congre- 
gations who  bind  themselves  to  common  rules,  and  sec- 
ular those  who  have  charge  of  parishes.    In  the  Church 


of  Russia  tiie  common  name  of  the  regular  dergv  ii 
the  black  dergy,  out  of  which  the  higher  eodesustial 
dignitaries  are  chosen,  while  the  secolmr  c\etgj  (priestL 
deacons,  readers,  and  sacristans)  are  called  white  «Aa^ 

4.  EaoempHons  and  Prvnkges.—^^Bj  laws  made  br 
Constantine,  and  confirmed  by  Valentinian  IT,  Gci- 
tian,  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  clergy  were  ex- 
empted, (1.)  From  all  dvil  and  municipal  offioea,  tbn 
they  might  give  themselves  to  ttmr  religioas  duties 
(2.)  From  contributions  to  public  works.  (3.)  Fn»  b 
variety  of  taxes  and  imposts.  (4.)  From  mllitaiy  so- 
vice,  though  this  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words.  (&  > 
From  appearance  in  civil  courts.  A  bialiop  could  not 
be  forced  to  give  public  testimony ;  but  it  might  be 
taken  in  private,  though  the  buhop  was  not  obliged  to 
take  formal  oath,  but  only  had  the  Gospels  belbre  Yam. 
Scourging  and  torture,  which  might  be  applied  to  oUh 
er  witnesses,  could  not  be  infficted  on  tbe  clergy.  Kff 
could  the  civil  courts  take  cognizance  of  purely  ecde- 
siastical  causes  (Theodos.  Cod.,  lib.  xvi,  tit.  2,  leg.  2t; 
Justinian,  Novel.  83),  though  they  could  interfere  a 
criminal  matters,  and  in  cases  between  a  dergjmu 
and  a  layman ;  for  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  obe^- 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Bishops  were  often  aitaters 
in  disputes,  but  only  when  both  parties  agreed  to  Ibt 
t^e  matter  before  them,  and  then  the  episcopal  sen- 
tence could  be  put  in  force  by  the  civil  power.  In 
cases  of  life  and  death,  clerical  intervention  was  strkt- 
ly  prohibited.'* 

The  privileges  which  the  clergy  enjoyed  under  the 
ancient  municipal  laws  of  England  were  nnmeroia; 
but  being  much  abused  by  the  popish  clergy,  tfaer 
were  greatly  curtailed  at  ih»  Reformation.  **  Those 
which  now  remain  are  personal,  such  as  dergymcQ 
not  being  compelled  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  appear  at 
the  sheriff's,  or  consequently  at  the  conrt-leet,  or  rier 
of  frankpledge.  Clergymen  are  exempt  also  from  t^ 
poral  offices,  in  regard  to  their  continoal  attendance 
on  their  sacred  functions.  While  attending  divi» 
service  they  are  privileged  ftxmi  arrest  in  civil  sait 
Stat.  50  Edward  III,  chap,  v,  and  1  Richard  II,  ch.  xr. 
It  has  been  adjudged  that  this  extends  to  the  going  to. 
continuing  at,  and  returning  from  celebrating  dirioe 
service.  The  ecclesiastical  goods  of  a  d^^^yman  can- 
not be  levied  by  the  sheriff;  but  on  his  making  hb  re- 
turn to  the  writ  of feri  facias,  that  the  party  is  a  der- 
gyman  beneficed,  having  no  lay-fee,  then  the  subse- 
quent process  must  be  directed  to  the  bishop  of  tl^ 
diocese,  who,  by  virtue  thereof,  sequesters  the  same. 
So  in  an  action  against  a  person  in  holy  orders,  where- 
in a  capias  lies  to  take  his  person,  on  the  sfaenfTs  nuk- 
ing the  same  return,  further  process  most  issue  to  tbe 
bishop,  to  compel  him  to  appear;  it  is  otherwise,  hov- 
ever,  unless  the  clergyman  is  beneficed.  In  cases  of 
felony,  benefit  of  clergy  is  extended  to  them  witboot 
being  branded,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it  more  than 
once.  Clerg3nnen  labor  also  under  certain  disabili- 
ties, such  as  not  being  capable  of  sitting  as  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This,  however,  though  a 
received  opinion,  was  not  restricted  by  law  tall  so  late 
as  the  41  George  III,  chi^.  Ixiii,  which  was  pa»ed  b 
consequence  of  John  Home  Tooke,  then  in  deacon'f 
orders,  being  returned,  and  sitting  in  Pariiament  for 
Old  Sarnm.  It  was  then  enacted  that  no  priest,  nor 
deaoon,  nor  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  shall  be  ca^ 
pable  of  serving  in  Parliament;  that  their  eleeticm 
shall  be  void,  and  themselves  liable  to  a  penalty  c^ 
£500  a  day  in  the  event  of  their  either  sitting  or 
voting.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  against  Shore,  that  no  one  can 
denude  himself  of  holy  orders.  Various  acts  of  Par- 
liament have  also,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIIl,  been 
passed  to  prevent  clergymen  ttom  engaging  in  trade, 
holding  farms,  keeping  tan  or  brew  houses,  all  of  whidi 
are  stated,  explained,  and  consolidated  by  the  57 
George  III,  ch.  xcix"  (Eadie,  Ecdes.  DieL  s.  v.).  For 
a  peculiar  privilege,  see  Clebot,  BsircFrr  of. 
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In  the  4tb  centnry  it  becamo  a  law  that  clergymen 
were  to  bring  suits  only  in  ecclesiastical  conrts  (i.  e. 
before  bishops  or  synods).  Justinian  ordained  tliat 
even  laymen  should  bring  suit  against  clergymen, 
monks,  and  nuns  only  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  against  a  bishop  only  before  his  metropolitan. 
Thos  the  pri-vileged  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  came  to 
be  a  general  law,  which  was  sanctioned  and  more  fully 
defined  by  many  imperial  and  canonical  decrees,  and 
which  no  individual  member  had  a  right  to  renounce. 
The  pnrileged  jurisdiction  referred,  however,  to  per- 
sonal suits  only,  not  to  real  and  feudal  (see  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kird^LeaakoHj  iv,  460,  s.  v.  Gerichtsbarkeit, 
Geistlicbe). 

A  peculiar  privilege  of  the  clergy  of  the  Boman 
Church  b  the  one  caUed  privUegivm  ccmoma.  It  con- 
sists in  a  canonical  provision  that  every  one  who  in- 
flicts upon  a  clergyman  (including  monks  and  nuns)  a 
bodily  injury  (embracing  spitting,  kicking,  etc.),  in- 
curs by  the  &ct  itself  excommunication.  It  was  first 
enacted  by  the  CouncO  of  Rheims  in  1181  (in  the  canon 
which  begins  Siquie  niadmte  diabolo  clericum  perctu- 
9erit  i  **  if  any  one,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  shall 
strike  a  clergyman"),  and  was  made  a  general  Church 
law  in  1139  by  Innocent  II.  It  provided  that  absolu- 
tion f^om  the  excommunication  thus  incurred  should 
only  be  given  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  if  the  culprit 
shall  personally  go  to  Home.  The  law  still  exists,  but 
if  the  injury  be  a  small  one,  the  bishop  may  dispense 
from  the  Roman  journey  (see  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch" 
tn-Lesc.  viii,  782,  s.  v.  Privilegium  Canonis). 

5.  Special  Discipline,  Duties,  DiaabiliHes. — ''  In  the 
early  Church  the  clergy  were  placed  under  strict 
discipline.  The  crimes  leading  to  punishment  were 
simony,  heresy,  apoetas}',  neglect  of  duty,  immoral- 
ity, and  violation  of  clerical  etiquette.  Punishments 
were  various :  (1.)  Corporeal  casHgation,  which  Au- 
gustine speaks  of  as  not  unfrequent,  the  delinquent 
being  first  deprived  of  his  clerical  rank,  and  then 
scourged  as  a  layman.  Decamca^  or  prisons,  were 
attached  to  many  churches.  (2.)  Dfffradaiionr—^9,t 
is,  the  offender  was  put  down  to  a  lower  rank  or 
grade  of  office,  and  that  to  all  appearance  perma- 
nently. (3.)  Stupmeion — either  a  heneficio,  from  his 
income,  or  ab  officio,  from  his  office.  (4.)  Depriva^ 
Hon — either  forbidden  from  the  Lord's  Supper  alto- 
gether, and  treated  as  a  stranger  (communio  peregrinoC), 
or  allowed  to  communicate  only  with  the  laity  {com- 
mtmio  laicd),  (5.)  £xeommunication-^the  final  cutting 
off  of  the  offender  from  clerical  office,  and  the  denial 
of  all  hope  of  restoration  to  it,  even  though  he  should 
be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  We  sub- 
join a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
canons  concerning  the  clergy,  as  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  revealing  some  of  its  tendencies  and 
usages  :  Thus,  in  the  Apostolical  Canons,  *  5.  Let  not 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  turn  away  his  wife,  un- 
der pretence  of  religion ;  if  he  do,  let  him  be  suspend- 
ed from  the  communion  (a^opttioOiMi),  and  deposed 
(KoOaipttaGw)  if  he  persist.  6.  Let  not  a  bishop,  pres- 
b3rter,  or  deacon  undertake  any  secular  employ,  upon 
pain  of  deposition.  17.  He  who,  after  his  being  bap- 
tised, has  been  involved  in  two  marriages,  or  has  kept 
a.  concabtne,  cannot  be  a  bishop,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a 
deacon,  or  at  all  belong  to  the  sacerdotal  catalogue. 
18.  He  that  marries  a  widow,  or  one  that  is  divorced, 
or  a  harlot,  or  a  servant,  or  an  actress,  cannot  be  a 
bishop,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  deacon,  or  at  all  belong  to 
the  sacerdotal  catalogue.  19.  He  that  marries  two 
sisters,  or  his  niece,  cannot  be  a  clergyman.  20.  Let 
the  clergyman  who  gives  security  for  any  one  be  de- 
posed. 51.  If  any  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 
of  the  sacerdotal  catalogue,  do  abstain  fhmi  marriage, 
and  flesh,  and  wine,  not  for  mortification,  but  out  of 
abhorrence,  as  having  forgotten  that  all  things  are 
very  good,  and  that  God  made  man  male  and  female, 
and  blasphemously  reproaching  the  workmanship  of 


God,  let  him  amend,  or  else  be  deposed,  and  cast  out 
of  the  Church;  and  so  also  sl^l  a  layman.'  In 
the  Canons  of  Laodicea,  *  54.  That  they  of  the  priest- 
hood and  clergy  ought  not  to  gaze  on  fine  shows 
at  weddings  or  other  feasts ;  but  before  the  masquer- 
ades enter,  to  rise  up  and  retreat.  55.  That  they  of 
the  priesthood  and  clergy,  or  even  laity,  ought  not  to 
club  together  for  great  eating  and  drinking  bouts.' 
The  duties  of  the  various  ranks  of  the  clergy  were 
strictly  defined,  and  firm  lalfb  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  station 
without  permission,  but  were  to  reside  in  their  cure, 
deserters  being  condemned  by  a  law  of  Justinian  to 
forfeit  their  estates ;  but  they  could  resign  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  a  retiring  or  canonical  pension  was 
sometimes  granted.  They  could  not  remove  from  one 
diocese  to  another  without  letters  dimissory,  nor  could 
they  possess  pluralities,  or  hold  office  in  two  dioceses. 
It  was  forbidden  them  to  engage  in  secular  employ- 
ments, or  attend  fairs  and  markets,  nor  could  they  be- 
come pleaders  in  courts  of  law.  They  were  expected 
to  lead  a  studious  life,  their  principal  book  being  the 
Scriptures,  while  heathen  and  heretical  treatises  were 
only  allowed  them  as  occasion  served.  Bishops  could 
not  be  *  tutors  and  governors,'  but  the  inferior  clergy 
might,  under  certain  limitations.  After  the  example 
of  Paul,  some  of  the  lower  clergy  might  support  them- 
selves, or  fill  up  their  leisure  by  some  secular  occupa- 
tion. Severe  laws  wer^  passed  against  what  are  call- 
ed wandering  clergy — vacaniivi,  who  appear  to  have 
been  often  fugitives  from  discipline,  without  character 
or  ^rtificate.  If  a  clergyman  died  without  heirs,  his 
estates  fell  to  the  Church,  so  the  Council  of  Agde  in 
500  ruled.  By  a  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
III,  the  goods  of  any  of  the  clergy  d3ring  intestate 
went  in  the  same  way"  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 

6.  Election  of  the  Clergy. — **Some  assume  that  in 
the  early  Church  the  people  had  no  other  power  than 
to  give  their  testimonials  to  the  persons  elected,  or  to 
make  exceptions,  if  they  had  any  just  and  reasonable 
objections  to  urge ;  others  say  that  the  people  were 
absolute  and  proper  electors,  and  this  from  apostolical 
right,  and  that  they  enjoyed  this  for  a  succession  of 
ages.  That  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  elections  Is 
evident  from  several  circumstances.  No  bishop  could 
be  intruded  upon  a  Church  against  the  consent  of  the 
members :  in  case  the  majority  of  a  Church  consisted 
of  heretics  or  schismatics,  the  practice  diflered.  In 
many  instances  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  the 
voices  of  the  people  prevailed  against  the  bishops 
themselves.  In  addition,  we  have  the  words  used  by 
the  people  in  the  decision,  such  as  d^to^  or  dvdliog, 
digmu  or  indignus;  and  instances  in  which  persons 
were  brought  by  force  to  the  bishop  to  be  ordained,  or 
were  elected  to  the  office  by  acclamation.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  fourth  Coundl  of  Carthage  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  elect  clerks  without  the  advice  'of 
his  clergy,  so  likewise  he  should  secure  the  consent, 
co-operation,  and  testimony  of  the  people.  The  popu- 
lar elections,  however,  became  scenes  of  great  disor- 
der and  abuse.  A  remarkable  passage  from  Chrysos- 
tom  {De  Sacerd.)  has  been  frequently  quoted,  and  ap- 
plies more  or  less  to  such  elections,  not  only  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  also  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antiocb, 
and  other  large  cities.  He  says :  '  Go  and  witness 
the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals,  in  which,  more 
especially,  according  to  established  rule,  the  elections 
of  ecclesiastical  officers  take  place.  Ton  will  find 
there  complaints  raised  against  the  minister  as  numer- 
ous and  as  various  in  their  character  as  the  multitude 
of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  church-government. 
For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  vested 
split  into  factions.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  good 
understanding,  either  among  themselves,  or  with  the 
appointed  president,  or  with  the  presbytery.  One  sup- 
ports one  man,  and  one  another.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  all  neglect  to  look  at  that  point  which 
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they  ought  to  oonsicter,  namely,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qnalificationB  of  the  person  to  be  elected.  There 
are  other  points  by  which  their  choice  is  determined. 
One,  for  instance,  says,  **  It  is  necessary  to  elect  a  per- 
son who  is  of  a  good  family.**  Another  would  choose 
a  wealthy  person,  because  he  would  not  require  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  A  third 
votes  for  a  person  who  has  come  over  firom  some  oppo- 
site party.  A  fourth  uses  his  influence  in  favor  of  a 
relative  or  friend.  While  another  lends  his  influence 
to  one  who  has  won  upon  him  by  fifdr  speeches  and 
plausible  pretensions.*  In  order  to  set  aside  these 
abuses,  some  bishops  claimed  an  exclusive  right  of 
appointing  to  spiritual  offices.  In  this  way  they  gave 
offence  to  the  people.  In  the  Latin  and  African 
churches  an  attemj^  was  made  to  secure  greater  sim- 
plicity hi  elections  by  introducing  vitUers,  This  did 
not,  however,  long  continue.  Another  plan  was  to 
vest  the  election  in  members  of  the  lay  aristocracy. 
But  the  determining  who  these  should  be  was  left  to 
caprice  or  accident;  and  the  result  was  that  the  right 
of  election  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  vested  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers 
and  partly  with  the  clergy,  who  exercised  theb  right 
either  by  the  bishops,  their  suffragans  and  vicars,  or 
by  collegiate  meetings,  and  this  very  often  without 
pa3ring  any  regard  to  the  Church  or  diocese  imme- 
diately concerned.  Sometimes  the  extraordinary  mode 
of  a  bishop's  designating  his  successor  was  adopted ; 
or  some  one  unconnected  with  the  diocese,  to  whom  a 
doubtful  case  had  been  referred  for  decision,  was  al- 
lowed to  nominate.  But  in  these  cases  the  consent  of 
the  people  was  presupposed.  Patronage  has  prevailed 
since  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  complete  development 
of  this  system  was  a  work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries**  (see  Patronage), — Coleman,  ChrittianAn- 
tfquUieSf  ch.  iii ;  Farrar,  Eccie$,  Dictiofiary,  s.  v.  Elec- 
tion ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccks,  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii ;  Henry, 
Ch,  Antiq,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirckm-Lex, 
i,  630 ;  Herzog,  Real-Enofhlop,  s.  v.  Ckistliche.  See 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

CLERGY,  BENEFIT  OF,  an  ancient  privilege 
whereby  the  persons  of  clergymen  were  exempted 
firt>m  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judges  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  consecrated  places  were  exempted 
fh)m  criminal  arrests.  See  Sanctuaby.  "  This  priv- 
ilege was  originally  confined  to  those  who  had  the 
hcAitwn  et  toruuram  dericaUm,  but  in  time  every  one 
was  accounted  a  clerk  who  could  read ;  so  that  after 
the  dissemination  of  learning  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  it  was  found  that  as  many  laymen  as  divines 
were  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  therefore  the  stat. 
4  Henry  VII,  ch.  xiii,  distinguishes  between  lay  schol- 
ars and  clerks  in  holy  orders,  and  directs  that  the  for- 
mer should  not  claim  this  privilege  more  than  once, 
and,  in  order  to  their  being  afterwards  known,  they 
should  be  marked  with  a  letter,  according  to  their 
offence,  on  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  After  this 
burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real  clergy,  were 
discharged  from  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  king's 
court,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary  for  canon- 
ical purgation.  This  purgation,  having  given  rise  to 
various  abuses  and  prostitution  of  oaths,  was  abolished 
at  the  Reformation ;  and  accordingly  by  the  stat.  18 
Elizabeth,  ch.  vii,  it  was  enacted  that  every  person 
having  benefit  of  clergy  should  not  be  delivered  over 
to  the  ordinary,  but  after  burning  in  the  hand  should 
be  delivered  out  of  prison,  unless  the  judge  thought  it 
expe<^nt  to  detain  him  there  for  a  limited  period.  It 
will  be  collected  from  the  above  statement  that  the  par- 
ties entitled  to  this  privilege  are  clerks  in  holy  orders, 
without  branding,  or  any  of  the  punishments  subse- 
quently introduced  in  its  place ;  lords  of  Parliament, 
peers,  and  peeresses  for  the  first  offence ;  commoners 
not  in  orders,  whether  male  or  female,  for  clergyable 
felonies,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  whipped,  fined, 
imprisoned,  or  transported.     It  is  a  privilege  peculiar 


to  the  clergy  that  sentence  of  death  cannot  be  pasMd 
upon  them  for  any  number  of  der^^ble  offiBnees  cam- 
mitted  by  them  (Blackstone,  Comm.  iv,  874).**— Eadk 
EotU».  Did,  s.  V. 

ClexYol  Rboulabbs  et  Sbcitlabbs.  See  Caxos 
and  Reoulabs. 

Clerioos.    See  Clbbc,  Lb. 

Clerk  (Acts  xix,  36).    See  Town-clbbk. 

CLERK,  originally  and  properly  the  name  for  one 
of  the  clergy  (q.  v.),  and  still  ^e  common  appeDatHc 
by  which  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  distm- 
guish  themselves  in  signing  any  legal  inatrnmeiit.  It 
came  afterwards,  by  an  obvious  transition,  to  signify  t 
'Meamed  man.**  Its  most  usual  application  in  Englairf 
is  to  that  officer,  now  a  layman,  but  once,  in  all  probatal- 
ity,  an  ordained  functionary,  who  leads  the  rasponses  of 
the  congregatk>n.  Properly  speaking,  in  the  Qmrch 
of  England,  the  clerk  is  not  an  original  functionary  Cff 
the  congregation  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  wiuch,  ia 
her  rubrics,  speaks  mostly,  if  not  always,  of  **  clerks'* 
(ordained  persons) ;  and  it  is  certain  tiiat  several  da- 
ties  are  by  custom  yielded  to  the  cleric  which  properiy 
belong  to  the  clerg3rinan,  such  as  the  giving  out  of  the 
Psalms  to  be  sung,  and  the  publication  of  notices.  (See 
Rubric  after  Nicene  Creed.)  The  appointment  of  par- 
ish clerks  properly  belongs  to  the  incumbent.  IImt 
should  be  licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  take  an  oath 
to  obey  the  minister,  with  whom  properly  reets  the 
power  of  removing  the  clerk  from  his  office,  Jthoogfa  if 
he  be  displaced  without  sufficient  cause  a  '^maikds- 
mus'*  may  restore  him.  By  the  Church  Tempan£- 
ties*  Act  for  Ireland,  the  parish  clerk  is  removable  lor 
any  misconduct,  by  the  minister  with  the  cooaeot  of 
the  bishop. — Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Clbbks,  Apostolical.    See  Jesuits. 

Clbbks,  MmoB.     See  Fbanciscahs. 

Clbbks  of  St.  BfAJOLus,  a  religious  order  of  tfa« 
sixteenth  iientury  in  Italy,  founded  by  Jerome  .£aiili- 
anus,  and  approved  by  Paul  IV.  They  gave  tfaea- 
selves  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  yoong  asd 
the  ignorant. 

Clebks  OP  St.  Paul.    See  Babnabttbs. 

Clbbks,  Reoulab.     See  Canons  and  BxamASA. 

Clbbks,  Theatine.    See  THSATncES. 

Clennont,  a  city  of  Auvergne,  France,  where  a 
council  was  held  in  1095  and  1096,  confirming  Ae 
councils  of  Pope  Urban.  A  crusade  was  also  recosi- 
mended,  and  King  Philip  excommunicated.  The  coon- 
cil  was  attended  by  4  archbishops,  225  bishopa,  and  aa 
immense  number  of  lower  clergy  and  laity. 

CLERMOKT  MANUSCRIPT  (Codex  Clabo- 
MONTANUS,  known  as  Cod.  D  of  the  Pauline  Eptstlea, 
No.  107  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris),  an  andal 
MS.,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages,  cob- 
taining  Paul's  fourteen  epistles,  with  a  few  hiatsa, 
most  of  which  have  been  supplied  at  various  dates. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Coloesians  stands  before  that  to  the 
Philippians,  and  Hebrews  after  the  Pastoral  Epistka. 
The  MS.  is  stichometrically  arranged,  with  twenty-one 
lines  on  almost  every  page  The  citations  frtxn  the 
0.  T.  are  written  in  red,  except  in  Hebrews.  It  seems 
to  belong  to  the  sixth  century.  It  probably  came 
from  a  Latin  scribe,  with  a  Greek  copy.  The  original 
writer  made  several  alterations,  then  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  text  was  corrected  (apparently  in  the  seventh 
century)  by  the  first  reviser.  Two  others  (in  diflerent 
handwriting)  made  a  few  changes,  one  of  them  onlj 
in  the  Gre^  text.  But  the  fourth  corrector  went 
over  the  whole  text,  adding  the  breathings  and  aoosBta, 
and  erasing  whatever  displeased  him.  Besides  tteae 
there  are  occasional  alterations  and  rmtoraikm  by 
later  hands. 

Beza  says  that  he  procured  this  MS.  from  ClezmoBt, 
in  the  diooese  of  Beauvais  (nthence  its  n^e),  a  i 
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ment  which  Wetstein  imneceflflarily  fanpogns.  After 
Beza'B  deathf  it  {Mssed  into  the  library  of  Uie  brothers 
Jacqnes  and  Pierre  du  Pay,  the  fbrmer  of  wliom  being 
librarian  to  the  king  of  ^«nce,  and  dying  in  1666,  it 
was  porchaaed  and  deposited  in  the  Ro3ral  Library  at 
Paris.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry, 
35  leaTes  were  cut  oat  of  this  MS.  by  John  Aymon,  an 
q)ostate  priest,  who  sold  one  of  them  to  Stosch  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  biblio- 
graphical Earl  of  Oxford.  Both  these  parchasers,  on 
learning  the  theft,  restored  the  leaves  to  their  proper 
place. 
Beza  made  some  use  of  this  document;  Walton's 


i\%M  inserted  2245  readings  sent  by  the  Du  Puyt 
to  Usher  (Biill,  N,  T,  prolog.  §  1284);  Wetstein  col- 
lated it  twice  (1715-16);  Tregellas  examined  it  in 
1849;  and  Tischendorf  published  the  text  entire  in 
1852.  It  is  one  of  the  most  raluable  in  sacied  criti- 
cism.—ScriTener,  /jt^TMi.  to  iV,  7*.  p.  180  sq.     See 

HAVI78CBIPT8,  BiBLIOAL. 

CletOA,  the  name  of  one  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
of  Rome  in  the  first  century,  but  whether  the  same 
with  Anacletas  or  not,  and  what  bis  position  in  the 

order  of  succession,  are  points  wholly  unsettled. 

Migne,  s.  v.  Anadet. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KinAm-JAx, 
ii,  626 ;  Herzog,  JUal^Encgk.  ii,  157 ;  Gieeeler,  Ck.  HiH. 
per.  i,  div.  i,  ch.  iU,  §  84,  n.  10.     See  Afaclbtus. 

Cliit    See  Cleft. 

ClimaouB,  John.    See  John  Cumacub. 

Climato.    See  Palbstinb. 

Clinic  BAPTISM.  Baptism  on  a  sick-bed  was  so 
called,  from  jcXcvi},  a  bed,  and  was  allowed  in  the  case 
of  one  already  a  candidate  for  baptism  whoee  life 
was  endangered;  but  if  be  recovered,  he  was  not 
held  eligible  to  orders.  The  first  instance  of  clinic 
baptism  is  found  in  a  letter  ttom.  the  Roman  bish- 
op Comellns  (about  260)  to  Bishop  Fabius  at  Anti^ 
och,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  **when  Novatian,  who 
had  only  received  the  hapUmiuM  eUmcontm^  and  with- 
out a  subsequent  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop, 
had  been  ordained  priest  by  a  predecessor  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  whole  clergy  and  the  people  had  pro- 
tested on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  permitted  to 
ordain  any  one  a  clergyman  who,  like  him  (Nova- 
tian), had  received  baptism  only  upon  the  sick-bed ; 
that,  however,  the  bishop  had  asked  to  allow  an  excep- 
tion hi  this  case"  (Euseb.  Hitt,  EccL  i,  648).  The  same 
principle  was  expressed  in  814  by  the  Synod  of  Neo- 
CsBsarea,  and  reasserted  by  a  Paris  synod  in  829.  Bish- 
op Cornelius,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  even  hes- 
itated to  consider  a  clinic  baptism  as  valid  and  effi- 
cient ;  "  (/;**  he  says,  "  of  such  a  one  (cimiais),  it  can 
be  said  at  all  that  he  has  received  baptism.*'  Similar 
doubts  were  expressed  by  others;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cyprian  strongly  insisted  that  a  clinic  baptism 
was  just  as  valid  and  efficient  as  any  other  {Epiti,  76). 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.'Lex.  ii,  686;  Hercog,  8vj^ 
ii,  595;  Bergier,  s.  v.  Cliniques;  Bingham,  (kiff.Ecd. 
b.  xi,  di.  ii,  §  5 ;  Mosheim,  Commeniaries^  cent,  iii,  §  16. 

Clitos  (KXtcroc),  a  rash  young  man,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  Josephus,  when  commander  in  Qalilee,  to 
cut  off  one  of  his  own  hands,  as  a  punishment  for  ex- 
citing a  revolt  in  Tiberias  (Joseph.  X(fc,  §  84;  War, 
11,21,10). 

Cloak  (^'^2^^,  meiT,  Isa.  lix,  17,  elsewhere  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "robe,"  or  "  mantle")  was  an  up- 
per grannent  or  robe  (of  cotton  ?),  which  extended  be- 
low the  knees,  open  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head,  and  having  arm-holes.  It  was  worn  by  the 
high-priest  under  the  ephod  (Exod.  xxviii,  81);  also 
by  kings  and  persons  of  distinction  (1  Sam.  xv,  27; 
Job  i,  20 ;  u,  12),  and  by  women  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18).  See 
Appabel. 

So,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  I/iariW,  ren- 
dered "  cloak"  in  Matt,  v,  40,  is  in  its  plural  form 
taken  for  garments  in  general  in  other  places  (Matt, 
xvii,  2 ;  xxvi,  65;  Acts  vii,  58 ;  ix,  89).  The  cloak, 
or  paOium  (Acts  ix,  89),  was  the  outer  garment  (dif- 
ferent fh>m  the  **  coat"  or  fttme,  x^^o^)*  <^nd  i^  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  piece  of  woollen  cloth  nearly 
square,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  body,  or  fiwten- 
ed  about  the  shoulders,  and  served  also  to  wrap  the 
wearer  in  at  night.  It  might  not  be  taken  by  a  cred- 
itor (Exod.  xxii,  26, 27),  though  the  tunic  could  (Matt 
V,  40),  which  &ct  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  injunction 
of  our  Lord.     See  Cloth  nro. 

The  ^XcJviyc,  rendered  "  cloak"  in  2  Tfan.  iv,  18,  was 
the  Bomanpcmu^  a  thick  upper  garment,  used  chief- 
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ly  in  travalUiigf  Instead  of  the  toga,  aa  a  protection 
from  the  weather.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  cloak 
without  sleeves,  with  only  an  opening  for  the  head. 
Others  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  travelling-bag  or 
portmanteau  for  books,  etc.  Discussions  depalp  PcmU 
have  been  written  by  Brenner  (Giess.  1734),  Heinse 
(Yiteb.  1697),  Lakemacher  (Hehnst  17221  Busmeier 
(Gryph.  1781),  Yechner  (s.  L  1678).     See  Dress,  etc. 

Clod,  VJ^A,  gush,  or  ttJ'^A,  gith,  Job  vii,  6,  a  bmp  of 
earth ;  ^^B^Jl^)  meffraphak',  Joel  i,  17,  a  spade/tU  of 
earth;  n^n,  re'geib,  Job  xzi,  88;  xzxviii,  BS^  a  majt 
of  earth ;'  "ini^,  iadad\  to  **  break  dods,**  Isa.  xxviii, 
24 ;  Hos.  X,  U ;  to  **  harrow,"  Job  zzxix,  10,  prop,  to 
level  the  ploughed  field.     See  Aobioultubb. 

Cloiflter(Lat.claustrum,a»eiicftMttre).  This  term 
is  often  applied  to  a  monastery  (q.  v.).  It  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  porch  of  the  atrktm  or  paradise  (q. 
V.)  of  a  church  [see  plan  of  ancient  church  nnder 
Chitbch  Edifices],  in  which  interments  wero  made 
before  it  became  usual  to  buiy  In  the  church  itself. 
The  term  Mster  is  now  more  usually  used  in  Englbb 
to  indicate  the  arcade  surrounding  the  court  encloeed 
by  the  buildings  of  a  monastic  establishment.  This 
enclosed  space  was  generally  a  garden,  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  and  shrubbery,  but  it  often  served  also 
as  a  burial-place  for  leadini?  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. The  arcade  (or  cloister),  in  the  first,  or  first 
and  second  stories  of  the  buildings  fSMiing  the  court, 
served,  especially  during  bad  weather,  for  processions, 
and  as  a  promenade  for  the  monks  while  saying  pray- 
ers, meditating,  or  studying,  and  for  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  conversation.  In  the  Benedictine  monaster- 
ies there  was  read  in  the  cloisters  each  day  a  portion 
of  the  regulations  of  the  order,  and  the  entire  body  of 
the  regulations  before  the  assembled  brotherhood  four 
times  a  year.  Stone  seats  were  usually  placed  before 
the  windows,  and  cells  or  stalls  for  study  set  into  the 
wall  of  the  building,  off  from  the  cloister.  Belies  and 
other  objects  of  worship  were  sometimes  placed  in  the 
cloister  or  the  court  The  cloisters  had  often  great 
architectural  beauty,  and  some  of  them  are  very  im- 
portant in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  architecture. 
Large  monasteries  often  had  several  cloisters.  The 
term  daustrwn  was  in  them  applied  also  to  the  covered 
passage-way  leading  from  one  part  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment to  anoUier. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  JTtrcAan.- 
Lex,  vi,  228. 

CLOISTEB-GABTH,  the  court  or  open  space  en- 
closed by  a  cloister  (q.  v.). 

Cloke.    See  Cloak. 

Clonltes.     See  Methodists,  Prxmitiyb  Wes- 

LETAN,  OF  IbBLAND. 

Close  Commtmlon.    See  Ck>MMnNioN. 

Closet  O^Bn»  chuppah'f  a  covering,  Joel  ii,  16),  a 
bridal  couch,  with  curtains,  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors '*  chamber"  in  Psa.  xix,  5.  See  Bed.  The  Jews 
still  employ  the  same  wor^  to  designate  the  canopy 
under  wliich,  among  them,  the  nuptial  ceremony  is 
performed.    See  Mabriaob. 

The  word  in  th^N.  T.  rendered  "closet"  is  rofinov, 
signifying  properly  a  store-house  (as  in  Luke  xii,  24) ; 
hence  any  pUce  of  privacy  and  retirement  (Matt,  vi, 
6 ;  Luke  xii,  8).    See  Pbateb. 

Clothing  (garment,  \I7!)n^,  lebvsh',  Mvfia),  Im- 
mediately after  the  Fall,  our  first  parents  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree ;  afterwards  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  Subsequently  some  method,  we 
may  suppose,  was  discovered  for  matting  together  the 
hair  of  animals  and  making  a  sort  of  feltKjloth.  Later 
still  the  art  of  weaving  was  introduced,  and  a  web  was 
formed  combining  the  hair  of  animals  with  threads 
drawn  from  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.  The  art  of  manu- 
fucturing  cloths  by  sinnning  and  weaving  is  of  very 
great  antiquity  (Gen.  xiv,  28;  xii,  42;  Job  vii,  6). 


The  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  tndi  nmmfisctursa. 
The  Hebrews,  while  dwelling  among  them,  learned  tlie 
art,  and  even  excelled  their  teachers  (1  Cfaroo.  hr,  21). 
See  Wbavhto.  While  wandering  in  the  Arabian  wil- 
demess,  they  prepared  the  materials  for  oovering  the 
tabernacle,  and  wrought  some  of  them  with  embroid- 
ery. Cotton(?)  cloth  was  esteemed  most  valoable,  next 
to  that  woolen  and  linen.  That  which  was  manofiK- 
tured  from  the  hair  of  animals  was  considered  of  leaat 
value.  Silk  is  not  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period. 
unless  it  be  so  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 18.  This,  however,  m 
clear,  that  Alexander  found  eiUks  in  Persia,  and  it  ii 
more  than  probable  that  the  Median  dress  adopted  by 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus  was  silk.  It  was  not  Intre- 
duced  among  the  nations  of  Europe  until  a  late  period. 
(See  these  various  materials  in  tiieir  alphabetical  or- 
der.) Garments  woven  or  dyed  of  various  colors  were 
much  esteemed  in  the  East.  They  were  genenOy 
made  by  women,  and  were  occasionidly  tastefully  em- 
broidered (Gen.  xxvii,  8 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  4-8 ;  xxxix, 
8 ;  Judg.  V,  80 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21-24).  The  Ajoatic 
modes  of  dress  are  nearly  the  same  from  age  to  ase, 
and  hence  much  light  is  thrown  by  modem  observa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  clothing  of  the  Hebrews.  See 
Costume.  The  principal  articles  of  dress,  with  men, 
were  the  "cloak,"  "robe,*  or  "auntf/e,**  constitntzBg 
the  ordinary  outer  garment;  the  "shirt,"  or  tane, 
forming  the  inner  dress;  the  "  Jurftoa"  for  the  head; 
the  "girdle'*  for  confining  the  garments  at  the  waist; 
and  the  "  sandals''  for  the  feet  To  these  were  added, 
in  the  case  of  females,  the  "  veW*  for  concealing  the 
fiice,  and,  as  a  matter  of  ornament,  the  showy  **  head- 
dress," the  "necklaces,"  "  bracelets,"  and  " ankkts,** 
the  Jewelled  rings  for  itte  ears  and  nose,  with  other  oc- 
casional articles  of  efleminacy,  as  in  Isa.  iii.  (See  each 
of  these  words  in  its  place.)  See  Attikb. 
Change  of  Clothino.    See  Gabxeht. 

Rendiho  op  Clothes.  To  rend  or  tear  the  gar- 
ments was  finom  the  earliest  period  an  action  express 
ive  of  the  highest  grief  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29).  Jacob  and 
David  did  it  on  various  occasions ;  and  so  did  Joshua, 
Hezekiah,  and  Eara  (2  Sam.  xiii,  81 ;  Joeh.  vii,  6;  2 
Kings  xix,  1 ;  Ezra  ix,  8).  The  high-priest  was  for- 
bidden to  rand  his  dodies  (Lev.  z,  6 ;  xxi,  10),  prob- 
ably meaning  his  sacred  garments:  perliapa  those 
referred  to  In  Matt  xxvi,  65,  were  such  as  were  ordi- 
narily worn,  or  merely  judicial,  and  not  pontiikial 
gannents.  Sometimes  it  denoted  anger,  or  indigna- 
tion mingled  with  sorrow  (Isa.  xxxvi,  22;  xxxvii,  1; 
Acts  xiv,  14).    See  Rending. 

Clond  (properly  *)^^,  anon  ,  as  cocermg  the  sky, 
vf^iXrf),  The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture,  aa  wdl 
as  their  use  in  symbolical  language,  roust  be  midcr- 
stood  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  when 
the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace  of  a  cloud  fit>m  tiie 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  during 
which  period  clouds  so  rarely  appear,  and  rains  so  sd- 
dom  fall,  as  to  be  considered  phenomena — as  was  the 
case  with  the  harvest-rain  which  Samuel  invoked  (1 
Sam.  xii,  17, 18),  and  with  the  little  cloud,  not  laiger 
than  a  man's  hand,  the  appearance  of  which  In  the 
west  was  immediately  noticed  as  something  remaika- 
ble  not  only  in  itself^  but  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  rain 
(1  Kings  xviii,  44).  As  in  such  climates  clouds  re- 
freshingly veil  the  oppressive  glories  of  the  sun,  douds 
often  symbolize  the  Divine  presence,  as  indicating  the 
splendor,  insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  which 
they  wholly  or  partially  conceal  (Exod.  xvi,  10;  xxxiii, 
9;  Num.  xi,  26;  xxi,  6;  Jobxxii,14;  Psa,  xviii, U, 
12 ;  Isa.  xix,  1).  The  shelter  given,  and  refreshment 
of  rain  promised  by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar 
prominence  in  Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual 
cloud  in  that  ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  weD 
defined,  and  is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in 
the  bare  landscape  (Stanley,  Syria  and  Paleslme^  p. 
140).     Similarly,  when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordi- 
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narQjr  apprehended,  and  thna  the  "  doad  wiihont  rain** 
becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  peii- 
fbrmance  (Prov.  xvi,  15;  lea.  xv^  4;  xxv,  5;  Jude 
12;  eomp.  Prov.  xxt|  14).    The  doad  is,  of  ooorse,  a 
fi^rore  of  transitoriness  (Job  zxz,  15;  Hos.  yi,  4),  and 
of  whatever  intercepts  divine  fovor  or  human  suppli- 
cation (Lam.  ii,  1 ;  iii,  44).    Being  the  least  substan- 
tial of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape,  and  unre- 
sCraioed  in  position,  it  is  the  one  among  material  things 
which  most  easily  suggests  spiritual  being.    Hence  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised  machinery  by  which  su- 
pernatural appearances  are  introduced  (Isa.  six,  1; 
£zek.  i,  4;  Bev.  i,  7,  et  passim),  or  the  veil  between 
things  visible  and  invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a 
mysterious  or  supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical 
Beat  of  the  Divine  presence  itself— the  phenomenon  of 
duty  vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people  (Psa.  Ixviil,  84;  Ixxxix,  6; 
err,  8;  Nah.  i,  8).    Sometimes  thick  darkness,  some- 
times intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently,  and  es- 
pecially by  night,  an  actual  fire  is  attributed  to  this 
glory-cloud  (I^ut.  iv,  11;  Exod.  xl,  85;  xxxUi,  22, 
28 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  12, 18).    Such  a  bright  doud,  at  any 
rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested  on  the  Mercy-seat 
(Exod.  xxix,  42, 48;  1  Kmgs  viii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  v,  14 ; 
Eaek.  xliii,  4),  and  was  named  Shekinah  (q.  v.)  by 
late  writers  (see  Tholemann,  De  nube  supra  arcOy  Lips. 
1771-1762;  Stiebrita,  De  area  fcedem,  Hal.  1768). 
Tlras  Jehovah  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst  of  a  doud 
(Exod.  xix,  9;  xxxiv,  5);  and  when  Moses  had  built 
and  consecrated  the  tabemade,  the  doud  filled  the 
court  around  it,  so  that  Moses  could  not  enter  (Exod. 
xl,  84,  85).    The  same  happened  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  v,  18;  1  Kings  viii, 
10).    So  Christ,  at  his  seccmd  advent,  is  described  as 
descending  upon  douds  (Matt,  xvii,  5 ;  xxiv,  80,  etc. ; 
Acts  i,  9;  Rev.  i,  7;  xiv,  14,  16).     To  come  in  the 
doads,  or  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  was  among  tlie 
Jews  a  known  symbol  of  Divine  power  and  majesty ; 
and  Grotius  observes  that  a  similar  notion  obtained 
among  the  heathen,  who  represented  their  deities  cov- 
ered with  a  doud.    (See  the  treatises  on  the  symbol- 
ical nimbus  or  halo  by  Nicohii  [Jen.  1699],  Beiske 
[Dissert,  ii,  No.  4].)    Hence  "  douds  and  darkness** 
appear  to  be  put  as  repfesenting  the  mysterious  nature 
of  the  Divine  operations  in  the  govemmetit  of  the 
worid  (Psa.  xcvii,  2).    Clouds  are  also  the  symbol  of 
armies  and  multitudes  of  people  (Jer.  iv,  18 ;  Isa.  Ix, 
8 ;  Heb.  xii,  1) ;  a  figure  referring  to  the  effects  of  a 
Isffge  and  compact  body  of  men,  moving  upon  the  sur- 
fiace  of  an  extensive  plain,  like  a  doud  in  the  dear 
sky.    A  day  of  clouds  is  taken  for  a  season  of  calam- 
ity (Erek.  xxx,  3;  xxxiv,  12).    Peter  compares  false 
teftchers  to  douds  carried  about  with  a  tempest  (2  Pet. 
U,  17).    Solomon  compares  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
whidi  arise  successively  one  after  another,  to  *'  douds 
returning  after  rain*'  (Eccles.  xii,  2).    The  favor  of  a 
king  is  compared  to  **  a  doud  of  the  latter  ndn,'*  re- 
f^vshing  and  fertiliring  the  earth  (Prov.  xvi,  16).    The 
sadden  disappearance  of  tiireatening  clouds  from  the 
sky  is  employed  by  Isaiah  as  a  figure  for  the  blotting 
out  of  transgressions  (xliv,  22).     See  Wemys's  Ciavis 
Symbolical  s.  ▼. 

PiLLAB  OF  Cloud  flJ^H  11^3$,  cohmn  ofiks  elovd, 
Exod.  xxxiii,  9,  10),  clhcffwise  called  PiOar  of  Fire 
Qavtn  lia?,  Exod.  xiii,  22),  was  the  active  form  of 
the  symbolical  glory-doud,  betokening  God's  presence 
to  lead  his  chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  ofl^nces, 
as  the  luminous  doud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the 
same  under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which 
became  a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
retted  at  other  times  on  the  tabemade,  whence  God  is 
said  to  have  "  come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num.  xii,  5 ; 
so  Exod.  xxxiii,  9, 10).  See  Pillar.  It  preceded 
the  host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark,  which  led  the 
way  (Exod.  xm,  21;  xl,  86,  etc. ;  Num.  ix,  15-28;  x. 


84).  So  by  night  the  doud  on  the  tabemade  became 
file,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  See  Bba- 
ooH.  Modem  (Germans  explain  it  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  holy  fire  carried  before  the  host 
ftom  off  the  altar ;  but  it  is  dearly  spoken  of  as  mirac- 
ulous, and  gratefully  remembered  in  after  ages  by 
pious  Isradites  (Psa. cv,  89;  lxxviii,14;  Wisd.  x,  17) 
as  a  token  of  God's  special  care  of  their  fkthers.  Isai- 
ah has  a  remarkable  allusion  to  it  (Iv,  5),  as  also  Paul 
(1  Cor.x, 4,2 ;  see  Pfku,  De  nube  IsraitUos  bapUsarUe, 
Yiteb.  s.  a.).  A  remarkable  passage  in  Curtius  (v,  2, 
§  7),  descriptive  of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march, 
mentions  a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  twm  head-quar- 
ters as  the  signal  for  marching  (^*a  fire  was  observed 
by  night,  a  smoke  in  the  day-time").  This  was  prob- 
ably an  adoption  of  an  Eastern  custom.  See  also  an 
account  of  an  appearance  of  fire  by  night  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Timoleon  to  Italy  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  66).  Sun- 
ilarly  the  Persians  used,  as  a  conspicuous  signal,  an 
image  of  the  sun  enclosed  in  crystal  (Curtius,  iii,  8,  | 
9).  Caravans  are  still  known  to  use  such  beacons  of 
fire  and  smoke,  the  doudlessness  and  often  stillness  * 
of  the  sky  giving  the  smoke  great  density  of  volume 
and  boldness  of  outline.  —  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  t. 
See  ExoDE. 

Clongh,  Bknjamin,  a  Wedeyan  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Bradford,  England,  1791,  and 
united  with  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  1808.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1818 
was  sent  with  Dr.  Coke,  as  one  of  his  helpers,  in  his 
mission  to  India.  In  Ceylon  he  was  soon  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  sucoessftil  students  and  teachers.  He 
compiled  two  dictionaries — ^English  and  Singhalese, 
and  Singhalese  and  EngUsh — which  were  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonial  government,  and  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  his  successors  in  the  mis- 
sion. He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  ^oly  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  Singha- 
lese language;  and  he  assisted  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Pali, 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.  .  As  a  preacher 
to  the  natives  he  was  most  zealous  and  successftd. 
'*  During  the  first  year  of  his  labors,  he  won  the  con- 
fidence and  convinced  the  judgment  of  many  distin- 
guished men  among  the  heathen,  and  assisted  to  form 
that  system  of  evangelization  which  has  blessed  many 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  island  of  Ceylon."  In 
1888,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  died  m  London,  April  81,  lS6S.—Wesl^an 
iftmffet,1858,p.l8. 

Clotit  is  given  in  Josh,  ix,  6  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  verb  vkts  (tala\  elsewhere  rendered  *' spot- 
ted"), which  properly  means  to  patchy  and  denotes  that 
the  sandals  of  the  Gibeonites  were  mended,  as  if  old 
and  worn  by  a  long  journey.  The  "cast  clouts" 
(nanp,  sechabah\  literally  a  tearing  in  pieces)  put 
under  Jeremiah's  arms  to  prevent  the  cords  by  which 
he  was  drawn  out  of  the  dungeon  from  cutting  into 
the  flesh  (Jer.  xxxviii,  11, 12)  were  old  torn  clothes  or 
rags, 

CIovIb  (old  Ger.  Chiodvoig^  L  e. "  fitmous  warrior ;" 
modem  Ger.  Ludwig,  Fr.  Linds),  the  first  Christian 
king  of  the  Franks,  was  bom  A.D.  465,  and  by  the 
death  ot  his  father,  Childeric,  became  king  of  the  Sa- 
lian  Franks,  whose  capital  was  Touraay.  After  hav- 
ing overthrown  the  Gallo-Romans  under  Syagrius, 
near  Soissons,  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Somroe  and  the  Loire,  and  established 
himself  in  Soissons.  In  498  he  married  Clotilda, 
daughter  of  a  Burgundian  prince.  His  wife  was  a 
I  Christian,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,  who,  like  most  of  the  Franks,  was  still  a  hea* 
then.  In  a  great  battle  with  the  Alemanni  at  Tolbiac 
[ZOlpich],  near  Cologne,  Clovis  was  hard  pressed,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda,  oflfer- 
ing  to  become  a  Christian  on  condition  of  obtaining 
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the  Tictorj.  The  Alemumi  were  rooted,  and  on 
Christmas  day  of  the  same  jear  Clovis  and  several 
thoosands  of  bis  army  were  christened  by  Remigios, 
bishop  of  Rheims.  The  reception  of  Clovis  into  the 
Church  by  a  bishop  in  connection  with  Rome  tended 
greatly  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  orthodoxy  over 
Arianism,  to  wliich,  at  that  time,  most  of  the  Western 
Christian  princes  belonged.  Pope  Anastasios,  who 
fhlly  appreciated  the  importance  of  ttiis  gain,  sainted 
Clovis  as  the  **  most  Christian  king."  In  607,  love 
of  conquest  concurring  with  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
f&lth,  Clovis  marched  to  the  south-west  of  Gaul  against 
the  heretic  Visigoth,  Alaric  II,  whom  he  defeated  and 
slew  at  yoa^6,  near  Poitiers,  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  oonntry  as  far  as  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse ;  but 
he  was  checked  at  Aries,  in  507,  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Clovis  now  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  511.  Clovis,  in  several  in- 
stances, used  the  Arianism  of  other  Christian  princes 
as  a  pretext  for  war  and  conquest,  and  he  stained  his 
name  by  cruelly  murdering  a  number  of  his  relations 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  dangerous  rivals ;  but  the 
writers  of  the  Romish  Church  assert  that  he  was 
chaste,  and  just  toward  his  subjects. — See  Chambers, 
Encs/d,  s.  V. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  ii,  490. 

ClOjrnOi  ftn  ancient  episcopal  town  in  the  south- 
east of  Cork  county,  fifteen  miles  east  by  south  of 
Cork.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  the  6th  century 
by  St.  Colman,  the  abbey  in  707,  and  the  cathedral  in 
the  Idth  century.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  round  tow- 
er 92  feet  high.  About  1430  the  episcopate  was  united 
to  that  of  Cork,  separated  in  1678,  and  reunited  in  1885. 
See  Cork.  Berkeley,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was 
bom  here,  and  was  bbhop  of  Cloyne  in  1678.  Brink- 
ley,  the  astronomer,  who  died  in  1885,  was  also  bishop 
of  Cloyne.  Population  1718.  Cloyne  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  belongs  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Ca8bel.--Chambers,  Encydopadia, 

Clab  (only  once  in  the  plur.,  and  that  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, 2  Mace,  iv,  41,  ivXiav  Taxi?)  thichMttea  oft^ck$, 
L  e.  stout  pieces  of  wood). 

Clagny,  Congregatioii  o^  a  congregation  of 
Refbrmed  Benedictine  monks,  establish^  in  909  at 
Clugny  (now  Cluni,  a  town  of  France,  Department  of 
Sadne  and  Loire,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  M4con) 
by  Duke  William  of  Aquitania  and  Bemo,  abbot  of 
the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  Gigny  and  Baume. 
William  gave  to  the  new  convents  all  the  lands,  fbr- 
ests,  vineyards,  mills,  slaves,  etc.,  of  the  domain  of 
Clugny.  The  convent  was  to  be  always  open  for  the 
poor,  needy,  and  travellers,  and  to  pay  a  snoall  annual 
tribute  to  Riome ;  it  was  to  be  exempt  fh>m  ducal  and 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  being  subject  to  the  pope  and 
the  abbot  only.  William  himself  went  to  Rome  to  ob- 
tam  the  papal  sanction.  The  convent  began  with 
twelve  monks,  under  Bemo  as  its  first  abbot.  Under 
his  successor  Odo  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time,  numerous  French  convents  subordi- 
nated themselves  to  Clugny,  thus  forming  the  "  Con- 
gregation of  Clugny,"  which  soon  extended  Ax>m  Ben- 
evento  to  the  Atiantic  Ocean,  and  embraced  the  most 
important  convents  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  successors  Aymard,  Maleul  (Majo- 
lus),  and  St.  Odilo,  the  congregation  steadily  extend- 
ed, many  bishops  and  princes  placing  their  convents 
under  Clugny.  A  large  synod  of  French  bishops  at 
Anse,  during  the  time  of  Odilo,  declared  the  exemption 
of  Clugny  invalid ;  but  under  Odilo*s  successor,  St. 
Hugo  (died  1109),  the  old  privilege  was  recovered. 
The  reputation  of  Clugny  at  this  time  greellly  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  three  monks  of  the  congre- 
gation ascending,  within  a  brief  space  of  time,  to  the 
papal  chair— Gregory  VII,  Urban  II,  and  Pascal  II. 
Hugo,  in  1069,  began  the  construction  of  the  basilioa 
of  Clugny,  which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  in  the 
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Peter*8  Church  at  Rome.  Under  Hngo  the 
gation  numbered  about  10,000  monks.  His  i 
Pontius  de  Melgueil,  received  the  rigfat  of  < 
the  functions  of  a  cardinal,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Archiabbas.  His  ambition  having  involved  him  is 
great  difficulties,  he  resigned,  and  undertook  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem ;  but  a  few  years  after  he  returned. 
took  forcible  possession  of  Clugny,  of  which  at  that 
time  Peter  Maurice,  of  Montboissier,  generally  called 
Peter  the  Venerable,  was  abbot,  and  squandered  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  He  was  arretted  and  im]n- 
oned  at  Rome,  where  he  died  excommunicated.  Under 
Peter  the  Venerable,  Clugny  reached  the  most  brUfianft 
point  in  its  history,  more  than  2000  oonventa  bekng- 
ing  to  the  congregation.  Soon  after  it  began  to  de- 
cline, especially  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  and  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  congie> 
gation.  Several  abbots  endeavored  to  restore  a  strict 
discipline,  and  abbot  Ivo  of  Vergy,  in  12G9,  eetaUiib- 
ed  the  College  of  Clugny  in  Paris,  in  order  to  inspiie 
the  monks  with  greater  interest  in  literary  pursuits: 
but  all  these  efforts  led  to  no  permanent  improvement. 
Gradually  the  abbey  fiell  under  the  rule  of  the  Frendi 
kings,  and  in  the  16tii  century  it  became  a  **  oomniend*' 
(q.  V.)  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  fiunily  of 
Guise,  and  was  on  that  account  several  times  devas- 
tated during  the  civil  wars  in  France.  Clogny  lost 
many  of  its  convents  in  consequence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  because  foreign  governments  ofc»)ected  to  the 
continuance  of  a  connection  of  conventi  in  their  coim- 
tries  with  a  French  abbey.  In  1627,  Cardinal  Bicbe- 
lieu  made  himself  abbot  of  Clugny,  and  united  it  with 
the  Congregation  of  the  Maurines.  This  led  to  vident 
dissensions  among  the  monks  of  Clugny,  and  the  i 
had  after  a  time  to  be  repealed.  The  corraptioa  i 
this  time  steadily  increased,  and  Clugny,  as  a  monas- 
tic institution,  was  only  a  wreck,  when  the  French 
Constituent  Assembly,  on  February  18, 1790,  suppress- 
ed all  the  convents.  The  last  abbot  of  Clugny,  Car- 
dinal Dominique  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  died  in  1800. 
Hie  property  of  the  convent  was  confiscated,  and  the 
church  sold  for  100,000  francs  to  the  town,  which  broke 
it  down.  Only  a  few  ruins  are  left.  See  Lorain,  fA  h- 
haye  de  Clugny  (Dijon,  1889) ;  Wetter  u.  Welte,  Kir^ 
chen-Ler.  ii,  641 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Eneyklop,  ii,  76Q;  Haae. 
Church  Biit,  p.  226 ;  Neander,  ChtrA  HisL  iii,  417 ;  iv. 
249, 268.  See  Benedictines. 
Cluster.    See  Bitter  ;  Bshool  ;  Gbapb. 

Clysma  (KXva/ur),  the  name  given  by  Ensehios 
{Onomasi,  s.  v.  BifXatipwv)  to  the  head  of  the  Heioop> 
olitan  or  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  which 
the  Israelites  passed  on  dry  land ;  according  to  Phi- 
lostorgius  {HiH,  EccL  iii,  5),  from  a  town  of  that  name 
(comp.  Epiphanios,  adv,  Haer,  ii,  p.  618),  apparoidy 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  site  of  Suea  (Re- 
land,  Palatl,  p.  471),  a  littie  to  the  north  of  which  are 
some  mounds  still  known  by  the  Arabs  as  7W7  KoUam 
(Wilson,  Lcmdi  of  Bible,  i,  187).     See  Exodb. 

Cnl'diis  (KW^oc,  of  unknown  etymol. ;  by  the  Ro- 
mans often  called  Ofddtu)  is  mentioned  in  1  Maoc  zv, 
28,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  ChristiaB 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii,  7,  as  a  harbor  which  was  paved 
by  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  running  undo' 
the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of  great  consequence, 
situated  at  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  peninsula 
(Mela,  i,  16, 2)  of  Doris  (Ptolemy,  x,  2, 10^  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor [see  Caria],  on  a  promontory  which  projects  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (Pliny,  v,  29 ;  see 
Acts  xxi,  1) ;  in  fact,  an  island,  so  Joined  by  an  artificia] 
causeway  to  the  main  land  as  to  form  two  harbors,  one 
on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  (see  Smith*s  DkL 
ofCla$$.  Geogr,  s.  v.).  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus  diow 
that  it  must  have  been  a  dty  of  great  magnifieense 
(see  Mannert,VI,  iii,  284  sq.).  Its  inhabiUnts  were 
originally  Lacedsmonian  colonists  (Herod*  i,  174).    It 
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was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  whose  famous 
statae,  executed  by  Praxiteles,  stood  in  one  of  her 
three  temples  there  (Strabo,  xiv,  p.  965;  Plin.  Hitt, 
Nat.  xxxvi,  15 ;  Horn.  Odyis.  i,  80),  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Etesias  and  other  noted  ancients  (Pausanias, 
i,  1, 3).  It  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  mod- 
em name  of  the  promontory  is  Cape  Krio  (Clarke's 
Tr<MC€&,  iii,  261).  The  place  has  been  ftilly  illustrated 
by  Beaufort  (Kca-amania,  p.  81),  Hamilton  (Retearches^ 
ii,  89),  and  Texiar  {Asie  Mineure);  see  also  Leake 
{Norikem  Greece,  ii,  177 ;  Asia  Minor,  p.  226),  with  the 
Drawings  in  the  Ionian  Antiquitiet,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  English  Admiral^  Charts, 
No0. 1533,1604. 
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Coadjntor,  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England, 
an  assistant,  appointed  by  competent  authority,  to  any 
biahop,  dignitaiy  of  a  cathedral,  or  incumbent  who  is 
disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  from  the  personal  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Such  coadjutor  may  be  either 
permanent  or  temporary,  and  in  the  former  case  may 
be  appointed  either  with  or  without  the  right  of  suc- 
oeesion.  In  the  8d  century  Bishop  Narcissus,  of  Jeru- 
salem, received  as  coadjutor  Alexander  of  Cappadoda, 
and  in  the  4th  century  St.  Augustine  was  appointed 
coadjutor  of  Valerius  of  Hippo.  The  first  instance  of 
the  bishope  of  Rome  having  claimed  any  influence 
upon  the  appointment  of  coadjutors  is  found  in  a  letter 
ftt>m  Pope  Zacharias  to  St.  Boniface,  in  which  permia- 
sion  is  given  to  the  latter  to  consecrate  a  coadjutor. 
The  provincial  councils,  however,  continued  to  claim 
this  right,  until  hi  1298  Boniface  VIII  reserved  it  as 
a  causa  major  for  the  papal  chair.  The  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  strictly  forbade  the  appointment  of 
coadjutors  with  the  right  of  succession.  The  Council 
of  Trent  forbade  it  absolutely,  with  regard  to  lower 
benefices,  but  in  the  case  of  bishops  and  superiors  of 
monasteries  provided  that,  f^m  important  reasons, 
the  popes  might  make  an  exception.  The  popes,  how- 
ever, disregarded  this  law,  as  well  as  so  many  others 
given  by  the  councils,  and  appointed  coadjutors  for 
lower  offices  no  less  than  tat  episcopal  sees.  See 
Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  646 ;  Hersog,  JReal- 
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EncffUcpSdie, ii, 789;  Eden, Theol. Dictionary, 
8,  v. 

Coal  (Sept  and  N.  T.  dfv^paQ  is  a  transla- 
tion usually  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  Heb. 
words,  viz.,  nbm  (jgache'letk,  literally  a  la/n- 
dkng,  pruina),  which  signifies  an  ignited  or  live 
coal,  and  is  of  firequent  occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiv, 
7;  xxii,9;  Jobxl,  21;  P6a,xviu,8;  cxx,4; 
Isa.xliv,  19;  xlvii,14;  Ezek.  xxiv,  11),  often 
with  the  emphatic  addition  of  *' burning"  or 
of  "  fire"  (Lev.  xvi,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxu,  18 ;  Psa. 
xviii,  12, 18;  cxl,  10;  Prov.  vi,  28;  xxv,  22; 
xxvi,  21;  Exek.  ii,  18;  x,  2),  and  Qno  (pe- 
eham'y  literally  biaek,  eorfto),  which  properly 
signifies  a  coal  quenched  and  not  reignited, 
or  charcoal  (Prov.  xxvi,  21,  where  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  the  former  term  is  clear- 
ly made,  "as  coals  [jfecham]  are  to  burning 
coals  [^achdethy},  and  hence  an  ignited  coal 
(Isa.  xliv,  12 ;  liv^  16).    See  Fuel.    Two  oth- 
er Heb.  terms  |erroneously)  rendered  "  coal*' 
are  rrtt2C'n  (rkspah',  ••Ihre  coal,"  Isa.  vi,  6, 
literally  a  pavement,  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  hot  stone  used  for  baking 
upon ;  C)©^  (re'shtph),  properly  JIames  (to  which  jeal- 
ousy is  compared.  Cant,  viil,  6),  and  hence  pestilential 
fever  (Hah.  iii,  5;  ''burning  heat,'*  Deut.  xxii,  24;  else- 
where a"  ^porl:,"  Job  v,  7;  •*<&ttfi<fcr6o&,"Psa.lxxviii, 
48) ;  and  C)^^  (re'tsqth,  spoken  oi  a  cake  *'  baken  on 
the  coals"),  which  appears  to  be  cognate  to  both  the 
preceding  words  and  to  combine  their  meaning,  and 
may  thus  designate  (as  explained  by  the  Rabbins  a 
coal,  Sept  lyKfn/^ia,  Vulg.  subcinericus^  a  loaf  baked 
amonff  the  embers.  .See  Sread.    In  Lam.  iv,  8,  "  their 
visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,"  the  word  is  '^in^ 
(sA«cAor'),  which  simply  means  blackness,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin.    In  the  New  Testament,  the  ♦'  fire  of  coals"  (dv- 
Spaicia,  John  xviii,  18)  evidently  means  a  mass  of  live 
charcoal,  used  in  a  chafing-dish  for  warming  in  the 
East,  and  so  explained  by  Suidas  and  parallel  instances 
in  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  viii,  10 ;  xi,  32).     The  sub- 
stance indicated  in  all  the  foregoing  passages  is  doubt- 
less charcoal,  although  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal 
has  been  found  in  Palestine  in  modem  times  (see 
Brownmg's  Report  f  also  Elliot,  ii,  267).     See  Mm- 
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"  In  2  Sam.  xxii,  9, 18, '  coals  of  fire*  are  put  met- 
aphorically for  the  lightnings  proceeding  ft'om  God 
(Psa.  xviii,  8, 12, 18 ;  cxl,  10).  In  Prov.  xxv,  22,  we 
have  the  proverbial  expression  '  Thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  his  head,*  which  has  been  adopted  by  Paul 
in  Rom.  xii,  20,  and  by  which  is  metaphorically  ex- 
pressed the  burning  shame  and  confusion  which  men 
must  feel  when  their  evil  is  requited  by  good.  (See 
the  essays  on  this  text  by  Heinrich  [Lugd.  B.  1716], 
Wfthner  [Gott.  1740].)  In  like  manner^  the  Arabs 
speak  of  coals  of  the  heart,  fire  of  the  liver,  to  denote 
burning  care,  anxiety,  remorse,  and  shame  (Gesen. 
Thesaur,  Heb.  p.  280).  In  Psa.  cxx,  4,  *  coals* = burn- 
ing brands  of  wood  (not  'juniper,*  but  broom),  to 
which  the  folse  tongue  is  compared  (James  iii,  6).  In 
2  Sam.  xiv,  7,  the  quenching  of  the  live  coal  is  used  to 
indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  single  re- 
maining branch  of  the  family  of  the  widow  of  Tekoah 
suborned  by  Joab ;  just  as  Lucian  (Tim,  §  8)  uses  the 
word  Kt^mpov  in  the  same  connection**  (Smith,  s.  v.). 
See  Fire. 

Coast,  an  inaccurate  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  va- 
rious terms  (usually  ^'laf ,  ^an,  etc.,  Gr.  optov)  sig- 
nifying border  (q.  v.),  boundary,  or  extremity,  except 
in  the  expression  "sea-coast**  (7)in,  choph,  Ezek.  xxv, 
16 ;  irapdXiog,  Luke  vi,  17 ;  irapadaXdoaiot,  Matt  ix, 
13).     See  Sea. 

Coat  (nshS,  hetho'mth,  or  rahs,  htUo'neth,  prob- 
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Mbly  meaning  covering;  hence  Greek  x^riuv)  is  the 
word  employed  by  oar  translators  for  the  ancient  tmUc 
(q.  V.))  which  was  in  modem  phrase  a  t/drt  worn  next 
to  the  skin  (Lev.  xyi,  4),  by  females  as  well  as  males 
(Cant.  V,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  IS),  and  especially  by  the  I 
priests  and  Levites  (Exod.  xxviii,  4 ;  xxix,  6 ;  Neh.  I 
▼ii,  70,  72).     The  same  term  is  used  of  the  "coats  of  I 
skins'*  prepared  by  the  Almighty  for  the  first  human 
pair  (6en.  iii,  21),  which  were  probably  nothing  more  i 
than  aprons,  or  a  short  skirt  bound  at  the  waist.    The 
tunic  was  commonly  (at  least  with  males)  without 
sleeves,  and  usually  reached  to  the  knees.     It  was  | 
generally  made  of  linen,  but  for  the  winter  was  fre- 
quently made  of  wool ;  and  the  rich  no  doubt  wore  ' 
tunics  of  btfssus  (**flne  linen,'*  i.  e.  [?]  cotton^  then  very 
rare).    It  was  sometimes  woven  entire  without  a  seam, 
like  the  modem  hose  (John  xiz,  28).     It  was  also  oc-  ! 
casionally  of  a  gay  pattern ;  such  was  "  Joseph's  coat 
of  many  colors"  (Gen.  xxxviii),  that  is,  of  different  > 
colored  threads  in  stripes  or  plaided.     Sometimes  two 
tunics  seem  to  have  been  wom  at  once,  either  for  oma- 1 
ment  or  luxury,  for  the  term  is  frequently  used  in  the  ; 
plural  of  an  individual  (Matt  x,  10 ;  Mark,  vi,  9 ;  Luke 
iii,  11).     In  that  case  the  outer  one  probably  supplied 
the  place  of  the  *  *  cloak"  or  pallium.    See  Clothiko  ; 
Dress,  eto.    The  "fisher's  coat"  (iirev^vn/c)  men- 
tioned in  John  xxi,  7,  was  evidently  an  outer  garment 
or  cloak,  and  Petor  is  said  to  be  "  naked"  before  throw- 
ing it  about  him,  as  having  on  only  the  tunic,  or  per- 
haps no  more  than  a  strip  of  cloth  about  the  loins,  like 
the  modem  Arabs.    The  little  "coat"  made  by  Han- 
nah for  the  young  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  19)  was  the 
i^9TQ  (^ineU%  or  outer  dress,  elsewhere  rendered 
"  robe,"  "  mantle,"  or  "  cloak"  [q.  v.].    The  "  coats" 
of  the  three  Hebrew  chUdrea  in  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii, 
21,  27)  are  called  in  the  origind  Chaldee  I'^^^^b 
(iarbaUn\  Sept  oapd^apa),  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  Persian  name'  for  long  and  wide  troufser$,  whence 
Greek  trapdpdKKa,  Lat  sarabah,  etc.,  but  by  others, 
with  greater  probability,  to  be  kindred  with  the  Arabic 
name  for  a  long  shirt  or  cloak,  which  is  corroborated 
by  the  Talmudic  interpretation  of  maniiei,  t  a.  the 
paUium  or  outer  dress.    (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ckut, 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Tunica,  ete.)    See  Attire. 

Coat  of  Mail  ('JT^'JttJ,  tAwyon',  gUUering)  occurs 
in  the  description  of  Goliath's  armor  (1  Sam.  xyii,  6), 
and  also  of  Saul's  (ver.  88).  See  Armor.  The  plu- 
ral forms  are  found  in  Neh.  iv,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14 ; 
where  they  are  translated  *  *  habergeons'*  (q.  v.).  The 
kindred  terms  n^'ltt^  (ihiryah',  "  habergeon,"  Job  xli, 
26),  IJ-Jl^  («*ir5fi»V*  harness,"  1  Kings  xxii,  84;  2 
Chron.  xviii,  83;  '*  breast-plate,'*  Isa.  lix,  17),  and 
Vt^^P  (sifT/or/,  "brigandines,"  Jer.  xlvi,  4;  li,  8), 
were  probably  less  complete  kinds  of  the  same,  L  e. 
cortleU,     See  also  Mail. 

Cobb,  Sylvanus,  D.D.,  a  Universalist  minister 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Norway,  Maine,  July,  1788. 
His  first  education  was  under  orthodox  infiiiences,  but 
early  in  life  he  became  a  Universalist     He  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  was  not 
ordained  until  1821.     He  was  settled  as  minister  in  I 
succession  at  Waterville,  Maine,  at  Maiden,  Waltham,  { 
and  (since  1849)  at  East  Boston.    While  at  Waltham 
he  esteblished  the  Christian  Freeman,  which  in  1862 
was  united  with  the  Trumpet,    In  1864  he  retired  from  I 
editorial  life,  after  a  service  of  about  thirty  years.    In  . 
the  same  year  he  received  from  Tufts  College  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.    He  died  Oc- 1 
tober  31,  1866.    Dr.  Cobb  was  a  voluminous  writ^.  I 
Many  of  his  earlier  controversial  sermons  were  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  Maine  and  elsewhere.  I 
His  Discussions  with  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hudson,  in- 
volving the  subjecte  of  everlasting  punishment  and  | 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  were  also  put  into  book 

~no,  after  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman,  I 


His  Compend  qfOivmity  is  recognised  as  a  staodnd  k 
the  denomination.  He  also  wrote  a  Commentate  os 
the  New  Tettameni^—UniversaUst  Befitier/br  IBSJ,  p. 
81  sq. 

Cobbet,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  Eng.,  in  1608,  and  aerved 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  ahoit 
time.  Ejected  for  nonconformity,  he  came  to  Sev 
England,  arriving  June  26, 1687.  He  served  for  tv^ 
ty  years  as  collegiate  pastor  in  Lynn,  and  lemorcd  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  died  Nov.  5,  1685.  He  pahliafed 
A  Vindication  qfike  Covenant  o/tke  CkOdrem  ofCkank 
Members  (1643)  :—A  Defence  of  Infant  BcqiUtm  (1645): 
— J%s  dvU  MctgistrcBte^s  Power  in  Matters  qf  RtiSgikn 
modestly  debated,  ete.  (1653)  i—A  practical  Dimxmrm  m 
Prayer  (1654)  .—A  Treatise  on  the  Honor  due  from  Chil- 
dren to  their  Parents  (1656).— Spragne,  AnnaU,  i,  1Q2. 

Cobba,  Nicholas  Hanmbr,  D.D.,  a  biahop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  February  5, 1795.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  tbe 
diooese  of  Alabisima,  being  consecrated  October  SQi, 
1844.    He  died  January  11, 1861. 

Cobham,  Lord  (Sir  John  Oldcasde\  a  LoIUrd  mar- 
tyr of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  his  early  lile  little  is 
Imown.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III; 
married  the  niece  of  Henry,  lord  Cobham,  and  obtain- 
ed his  title.  He  entered  tiie  military  life,  and  gained 
great  distinction.  According  to  Bayle,  **  in  all  ad- 
venturous acte  of  worldly  manhood  he  was  ever  fints- 
nate,  doughty,  noble,  and  valiant."  By  his  niilitazT 
talents  he  acquired  the  esteem  both  of  Henry  IT  and 
Henry  V.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Richard  Stovv, 
Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  and  others,  he  drew  op  a  n«a»- 
her  of  articles,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  remonstruiec 
against  the  oonruptions  of  the  clergy,  they  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  put  himself  to  great 
expense  in  collecting,  transcribing,  and  dispersing  tlie 
works  of  Wydiffe.  He  also  ftiraished  LolUrd  itiner- 
ant preachers  with  shelter  at  his  mansion  at  Cowling 
Castle,  in  Kent.  These  proceedings  made  him  Terr 
obnoxious 'to  the  clergy.  During  ^e  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  V,  the  principsl  subject  of  debate  was 
the  growth  of  heresy.  Thomas  Arundel  (q.  v.),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  requested  the  king  to  send  com- 
missioners to  Oxford  to  inquire  into  the  growth  of  her- 
esy. The  commissioners  reported  to  the  archbidu^ 
who  informed  the  Convocation  that  the  increase  of 
heresy  was  especially  owing  to  lord  Cobham,  who  en- 
couraged scholars  fh>m  Oxford  and  other  places  to 
propagate  heretical  opinions  throughout  the  country. 
The  archbishop,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  the 
clergy,  waited  upon  Henry,  and,  having  laid  before 
him  the  offbnce  of  lord  Cobham,  begged,  in  all  kma^Sty 
and  charitjfy  that  his  majesty  wcild  suffer  C&eai,  far 
Christ's  sake,  to  put  him  to  death.  To  this  humane 
request  the  king  replied  that  he  thought  snch  vio- 
lence more  destractive  of  trath  than  of  error;  that 
he  himself  would  reason  with  lord  Cobham ;  and,  if 
that  should  prove  ineffectual,  he  would  leave  him  to 
the  censure  of  the  Church.  Henry  endeavored  to  per- 
suade lord  Cobham  to  retract,  but  he  returned  the 
following  answer:  *'I  ever  was  a  dutifol  subject  to 
your  majesty,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  be.  Next  to  God, 
I  profess  obedience  to  my  king.  But  as  ibr  the  spirit- 
ual dominion  of  the  pope,  I  never  could  see  on  what 
foundation  it  is  claimed,  nor  can  I  pay  him  any  obedi- 
ence. As  sure  as  God*s  word  is  tme,  to  me  it  Is  Ailly 
evident  that  he  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  hoh- 
writ."  This  answer  so  displeased  the  king  that  he 
gave  the  archbishop  leave  to  proceed  against  lord  Cob- 
ham **  according  to  the  devilish  decrees  which  they 
call  the  laws  of  the  holy  Church**  (Bayle).  On  the 
11th  of  September,  the  day  fixed  for  his  appearance, 
the  primate  and  his  associates  sat  in  consistory ;  when, 
lord  Cobham  not  appearing,  the  archbishop  excommu- 
nicated him.     Cobbiun  now  drew  up  a  confession  of 
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faith,  which  he  preeented  to  the  king.    Being  again 
cited  to  appear  before  the  archbiahop,  and  refusing 
compliance,  he  wais  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
idng's  order.     '*  Upon  the  26th  of  September,  1418,  he 
was  brooght  again  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  be- 
fore the  archbishop,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winches- 
ter, and  Bangor  sitting  upon  the  bench  with  Mm. 
The  archbishop  desired  Sir  John  to  move  for  the  abso- 
lution of  the  Church  in  the  customary  form.     He  re- 
plied he  would  b^  absolution  of  none  but  Grod  Al- 
mighty.    After  this,  the  archbishop  desired  him  to 
make  an  express  declaration  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar.     To  which  he  gave  this  answer:  tiiat  as 
Christ,  when  upon  earth,  consisted  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  his  divinity  being  concealed  under  his 
humanity,  so  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  there  is 
both  a  real  body  and  real  bread ;  that  the  bread  is  the 
object  of  our  sight,  but  that  the  body  of  Christ,  con- 
tained or  shrooded  under  it,  is  imperceptible  to  our 
senses.    When  he  was  pressed  closer  to  the  point  of 
transubetantiation,  he  declared  expressly  against  it, 
adding  withal  that  the  common  belief  in  tlSs  article 
was  a  contradiction  to  the  holy  Scriptures ;  that  the 
decision  was  modem,  and  that  the  Church  did  not 
vary  thus  from  the  old  standard  till  she  was  poisoned 
by  being  endowed.    And  as  to  penance  and  confession, 
he  affirmed  that  if  any  person  happened  to  be  under 
the  misfortune  of  any  great  crime,  and  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  disentangle  himself,  he  conceived  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  direction  of  some  holy 
and  discreet  priest.    But  then  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  necessity  of  confessing  to  the  parish  curate, 
or  any  other  of  that  character ;  for  that  in  this  case 
there  was  needed  no  man  than  contrition  iQ  cancel  the 
&alt  and  restore  the  penitent.    Touching  the  worship- 
]Hng  the  cross,  he  maintained  that  only  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  hung  upon  the  cross,  ought  to  be  adored. 
And  being  further  interrogated  what  regard  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  resemblance  of  that  cross,  to  this  he  replied 
directly  that  all  the  reverence  he  could  pay  was  only 
to  clean  it  and  keep  it  handsomely.    Being  interroga- 
ted further  about  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  what  his 
opinion  was  of  the  character  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
of  the  archbishops,  and  bishops,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
declare  that  the  pope  was  downright  Antichrist,  and 
the  head  of  that  party ;  that  the  bishops  were  the 
members,  and  the  friars  the  hinder  parts  of  this  anti- 
Christian  society ;  that  we  ought  to  obey  neither  pope 
nor  prelates  any  further  than  their  virtue  and  probity 
could  command;  and  that  unless  they  imitated  our 
Saviour  and  St.  Peter  in  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  the 
pretence  of  their  commission  was  not  to  be  regarded ; 
that  he  who  was  most  unblemished  in  his  conduct, 
most  remarkable  for  his  sanctity,  was  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cessor, and  that  all  other  titles  to  Church  authority 
idgnified  nothing*'  (Hook,  EccL  Biography,  i,  817). 
Having  remained  six  months  in  the  Tower,  he  escaped 
mto  Wales.    In  1414  the  king  set  a  price  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  upon  the  bead  of  Cobham ;  and  for  four 
years  he  continued  in  exile  in  Wales ;  but  at  length 
his  enemies  engaged  the  lord  Powis  in  their  inter- 
est, who,  by  means  of  his  tenants,  secured  and  deliv- 
ered him  up.     He  received  sentence  of  death  both 
as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor.     On  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution  (Christmas,  1417)  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  Tower  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him,  but  with 
a  cheerfid  countenance.     Arrived  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, he  devoutly  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  implored 
of  God  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies.     He  was  hung 
up  alive  by  the  middle,  with  iron  chains,  on  the  gal- 
lows which  had  been  prepared,  under  which,  a  fire  be- 
ing made,  he  was  burned  to  death. — Jones,  Christian 
Biography,  s.  v. ;  Middleton,  Metn/drs  of  the  Rrformers 
(3  vols.  Lond.  1829),  i,  98  sq. ;  England  and  F*rance  im- 
der  the  Houm  of  Lancaster  (London,  1862)  p.  60-87 ; 
Erkctie  Sevieto,  4th  series,  xvi,  249 ;  Milner,  Church 
History  (Lond.  1829,  4  vols.),  ui,  807-829. 


Coooeius,  John,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  and  Biblical  interpreters  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  Bremen  July  80  (or  August  9,  N. 
S.),  1608.  The  family  name  was  Oodk  (according  to 
others  Koch),  but  he  and  his  brother  Gerhard  having 
been  in  their  youth  called  Cocoeii,  ever  afterwards  re- 
tained that  appellation.  The  firaaily  was  an  ancient 
and  honorable  one  in  Bremen,  many  members  of  it 
having  filled  high  offices  hi  Church  and  State.  He 
was  brought  up  with  great  moral  and  religious  strict- 
ness,  for  he  relates  in  a  short  autobiography,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  that  having  been  chastised  at  school 
for  some  bojrish  falsehood,  he  ever  from  that  time  de- 
spised lying,  and  had  such  a  reputation  for  truthful- 
ness as  never  to  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath ;  and 
that,  having  once  been  struck  on  the  mouth  by  his  fa- 
ther with  a  spoon  for  the  irreverent  use  of  God's  name 
at  the  table,  he  never  again  took  it  in  vain.  He  was 
put  to  the  best  schools  in  his  native  dty,  and  became, 
while  still  a  boy,  so  great  a  proficient  in  Greek  as  to 
read  with  delight  its  historians  and  poets.  He  learn- 
ed from  his  brother  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  and  af- 
terwards obtamed  the  Lexicons  of  Munster  and  Pagni- 
nus,  and  studied  them  whh  great  industry  of  his  own 
accord  for  the  investigation  of  the  themes  of  the  lan- 
guage. To  the  Hebrew  he  added  Chaldee  and  Arabic, 
and  gave  his  attention  also  to  Babbinical  literature. 
Although  most  strongly  drawn  to  philological  studies, 
because,  as  he  says,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  be  rightly  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages,  he  did  not  neglect  oth- 
er branches  of  learning,  but  studied  physics  and  meta- 
physics with  Gerhard  NeufviUe,  and  theology  with 
Martinius  and  Crocius.  While  still  a  student  he 
wrote  a  Greek  oration  on  the  religion  of  the  Turics, 
reading  the  Koran  for  that  purpose.  At  the  age  of  22 
he  went  to  Hamburgh,  at  the  suggestion  of  Msrtbiius, 
to  prosecute  his  Rabbinical  studies  with  the  Jews  of 
that  dty.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Franeker,  in 
Friesland,  preferring  the  Belgic  schools  to  those  of 
Germany,  which,  he  says,  were  in  bad  repute  (guod  de 
his  non  bonus  rumor  essef).  There  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  eminent  Rabbinical  scholar,  Sixtinus 
Amama,  and  with  him  studied  the  Talmud.  At  his 
request  he  published  a  treatise  De  Syntdrio,  which 
was  highly  commended  by  such  scholars  as  Heinsi- 
us,  Rivetus,  Grotius,  Selden,  and  Salmasius.  While 
at  Franeker' he  also  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Maccovius  and  the  celebrated  Puritan  divine 
William  Ames.  On  bis  return  to  Bremen  he  was 
made,  at  the  age  of  27,  professor  of  sacred  philosophy, 
and  began  to  lecture  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  followmg  year  he  published  a  Com- 
mentary on  Ecdesiastes.  In  1686  he  removed  to 
Franeker,  to  be  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  newly-re- 
vived academy  in  that  city ;  and  in  1648  he  was  also 
appointed  to  the  theological  chair.  He  remained  at 
IVaneker  until  1660,  giving  himself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  study  and  public  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Amongst  the  f^its  of  these  labors  were  a 
Commentary  on  Job,  Lectures  on  the  Minor  Prophets, 
and  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Colos- 
sians,  an  Exercitatio  de  Prindpio  Epistola  ad  Ephesios, 
and  a  theological  treatise,  Be  Fcodere  et  Testamenio 
Bei,  to  which  he  added  a  brief  Analysis  Temporum 
Nofri  Testamcnti,  After  fourteen  years  of  laborious 
and  successftil  teaching  at  Franeker,  he  was  invited 
to  Leyden,  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Frederick  Span- 
helm  at  professor  of  theology ;  and  at  his  inauguration 
in  October,  1660,  he  delivered  an  oration  Be  causis  In- 
creduUtatis  Jutheormn,  He  soon  began  to  lecture  on 
Isaiah ;  but  the  death  of  one  of  his  colleagues  (Tri- 
glandius)  made  a  new  division  of  labors  necessary,  and 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  1662  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  was  printed  by  the  fiAmous  Elzevir, 
and  in  1664  he  published  his  Consideratio  Principii 
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EfHtngelH  S,  Johcamit,  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  first  18  verses  of  that  Gospel,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  misinterpretations  of  Socinos,  Schlichtin- 
gins,  and  others  of  that  school.  The  writings  of  the 
Socinians  having  been  disseminated  ihrongh  Holland 
and  other  provinces,  the  Synods  of  North  and  South 
Holland  presented  to  the  States  a  petition  that  thej 
might  be  restrained  of  this  liberty,  and  an  edict  was 
accordingly  issued  in  1653  forbidding  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  Sodnian  books,  and  the  preaching  of 
their  doctrines.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  theological  Ucnlty  of  Leyden,  which 
the  States  had  asked  for;  and  when  an  Apology 
against  the  edict  was  written  by  Eque*  Polomu  (be- 
lieved to  be  the  Socinian  Jonas  Schlichtingius),  the 
task  of  answering  it  was  conmiitted  to  Cocceius,  who 
fulfilled  the  duty  so  ably  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Synods  of  Dort  and  of  North  Holland.  In  1656  he  was 
drawn  into  a  controversy  with  his  colleague  Hoom- 
beek  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
became  so  warm  that  the  States  interposed  and  put  an 
end  to  it.  Cocceius,  recoiling  from  the  rigid  Judaiz- 
ing  view,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
tained that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish  institution,  not 
binding  upon  the  Christian  Church,  although  he  was 
in  favor,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  of  observing  the 
Lord's  day  by  public  services  of  worship  and  preach- 
ing. The  following  year  he  began  to  write  his  He- 
brew Lexicon,  at  the  request  of  her  highness  the  prin- 
cess Maria  Elepnora  of  Brandenburg ;  but,  owing  to  his 
many  other  labors  and  cares,  he  did  not  finish  it  till  a 
little  before  his  death  in  1669.  He  never  intermitted 
his  work  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  sent 
forth  one  commentary  after  another  till  he  had  al- 
most gone  through  with  the  sacred  boolu.  The  most 
elaborate  of  these  are  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Paul,  and  on  the  Apocalypse ;  but 
there  are  many  valuable  notes  on  the  Pentateuch. 
He  was  also  much  occupied  with  the  controversies  of 
his  time,  and  wrote  with  great  learning  and  ability 
against  Jews,  Socinians,  and  Papists.  He  defended 
the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  against  Isaac 
Vossius,  who  maintained  that  they  had  been  corrupt- 
ed, and  that  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  had  divine 
authority.  In  addition  to  his  treatise  De  Fcedere,  he 
wrote  a  much  larger  work  with  the  title  Summa  Theo- 
logias  ex  ScripturU  repetU<Xy  the  form  of  which  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  systematic  theology  of  his 
time.  But  while  thus  laboriously  occupied,  and  in 
the  foil  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fever,  and,  after  a  sickness  of  nineteen  days, 
died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1669,  at  the  age  of  66. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cocceius  had  many 
of  the  highest  qualifications.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  the  worthy  compeer  of  the  mighty  scholars 
of  which  Holland  could  boast  in  the  17th  centur^'.  In 
the  range  and  thoroughness  of  his  acquirements  he 
was  not  inferior  to  such  men  as  Grotius,  Heinsius, 
Buxtorf;  and  Vossius.  But  it  was  in  hin  principles  of 
interpretation  that  his  unrivalled  gift  was  cliiefiy  seen. 
He  held  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  source  of  all  sound 
doctrine ;  that  they  have  not  been  exhausted  by  pre- 
vious interpreters ;  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  one 
organic  whole,  the  Old  Testament  containing  every 
where  the  hidden,  and  the  New  the  unfolded  Gospel ; 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  faith  or  the  scope  of  the  one  great  revela^ 
tion;  that  their  meaning  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
careful  examination  of  each  passage  as  to  the  force  of 
its  words  and  phrases,  and  its  relations  to  the  context, 
or  that  which  is  derived  ex  tota  compage  termomsf  that 
the  interpreter  is  not  to  force  his  own  opinions  into  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  submit  his  mind  to  their  teachings ; 
and  that  Christ  is  the  great  subject  of  divine  revela^ 
tion,  as  well  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New.    It 
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was  his  holding  up  of  the  Scriptnrea  tm  tiie  lifis^ 
fountain  of  theology  which  ^w  on  hfan  the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  his  dsy,  wfcf 
would  not  go  beyond  what  the  Beformen  had  sr 
tained  to,  and  used  the  Bible  only  as  a  storehwae  ef 
proof  texts  for  doctrines  which  they  had  leanted  tnm 
the  symbolic  writings  of  the  RefcnniiatiofL.  Agmw 
that  dry  and  hard  scholastidsm  Cocceios  set  hinuelf 
with  uncompromising  boldness ;  and  he  did  as  mac^ 
as  any  man  of  his  time  to  reinstate  the  Scriptoics  is 
I  their  true  place  of  authorify,  and  to  make  interpRta- 
tion  to  be  tiie  drawing  of  fresh  streams  from  the  inex- 
haustible well-spring  of  divine  truth. 

He  has  been  accused  of  being  fanci/ui  ma  an  mter- 
preter,  but.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  conmKmly  un- 
derstood, no  charge  could  be  more  groondlesa.  Hh 
fundamental  principle  was  that  ''of  tboee  tidngs 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  spake,  the  ibandatieL 
cause,  and  prescribed  formula  existed  in  the  wiitiogs 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and,  in  troth,  that  Cknsst 
and  the  apostles  accomplished  that  preachinfr  concem- 
ing  the  Idngdom  of  God  which  had  been  proaoBed  tc  * 
Israel,*'  and  therefore  that  ''what is  to  be  beHeved 
concerning  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  what  fai  t^ 
New  Testament  is  explained  more  snccinedy  and 
clearly,  that  ought  to  be  demonstrated  from  Uie  CM 
Testament,  since  both  the  aposties  appealed  to  its 
testimony,  and  the  Saviour  himself  charged  the  Jew» 
to  search  it  as  testifying  concerning  himaelf."  He 
would  bring  men  to  "the  examination  of  all  Scripture. 
to  the  perpetual  analogy  of  promise,  prophecy,  aad 
Gospel,  and  so  of  all  the  revelations  of  God*8  Testa- 
ment." 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  he  often  erred  bf 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  clear  and  definite  knowl- 
edge, by  forcing  events  into  the  mould  of  prophecy. 
and  also  by  too  great  subUety  in  tracing  out  aiiale- 
gies ;  but  Ids  errors  were  those  of  a  man  of  penetrattug 
insight  and  robust  judgment,  and  not  of  weak  and 
childish  fancies.  No  one  has  seen  more  deeily  or 
more  sharply  defined  the  true  province  and  methods 
of  the  interpreter,  "adding  nothing  to,  and  taking 
away  nothing  firom  the  words  of  God ;  leaving  those 
things  which  are  said  in  a  general  way  to  be  Interpret- 
ed gefierally ;  chiving  force  to  the  propriety  and  em- 
phasis of  phrases,  and  the  analogy  of  sacred  speech.** 

No  one  now  will  doubt  that  the  one  great  obJeGt  ct 
divine  revelation,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  to  unfold ' '  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh.**  In  all  his  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture he  was  struggling  towards  this  end ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  many  failures,  which  were  inevitable  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  Uved, 
his  writings  are  full  not  only  of  grand  and  fiur-reachlng 
principles,  but  of  striking  examples  of  prophetic  insight 
in  the  application  of  them.  He  gave  a  great  fanpnbe 
and  a  right  direction  to  Biblical  studies  in  Hdland. 
Amongst  his  pupils  the  fSamous  ^^Itringa  is  to  be  nvm- 
bered. 

As  a  theologian,  Cocceius,  whfle  conscientionaly  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refbrroed  (Calvinistic) 
Church,  gave  to  them  a  more  scriptural  and  less  scho- 
lastic form,  in  consequence  of  his  f^«e  and  profoond 
study  of  the  Bible.  His  favorite  method  of  setting 
forth  theology  was  the  kiHrnicaiy  as  the  unfolding  of 
the  successive  stages  of  the  covenant  entered  into  be- 
fore all  worlds  by  the  Father  and  the  Son*  After  the 
Fall,  by  which  tiie  covenant  of  works,  under  which 
Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence  had  been  placed,  was 
abrogated,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  establishing 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  was  the  manifsstation 
of  that  which  had  existed  in  the  eternal  councils  of 
the  Godhead,  of  which  the  second  Person  was  the 
mediator  and  surety.  Of  these  there  are  three  dis- 
pensations— that  of  the  Promise  during  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  that  of  the  Law  given  fhnn  Sinai,  and  that 
of  the  Gospel;  although  the  two  fonner  are  also  class- 
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id  as  one,  aa  prooeding  the  adrent  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  fall  oif  man  waa  self  caoaedf  and  not  necessitated 
^  any  act  of  God  (Bona  earn  operatttr  m  nobis  Deus 
MM  fMid)j  bat  all  his  posterity  were  involved  with 
Adam  in  the  guilt  and  corse  of  his  sin.  This  required 
•  Mediator  who  could  not  be  of  the  number  needing 
vedemption,  and  yet  must  be  a  partaker  of  their  na- 
tare;  a  problem  that  was  solved  by  the  Son  of  Grod 
being  made  man.  He,  standing  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
eternal  covenant,  gave  unto  the  Father  tiie  obedience 
that  waa  due  from  men,  and  also  endured  the  penalty 
of  death,  the  curse  for  sin,  thereby  making  a  true  ex- 
piation and  atonement. 

Cocceius  limits  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  full  force 
to  the  elect, but  he  asserts  that  Christ  was  "a  victim 
of  BO  great  preciousness  and  sufficiency  that  the  whole 
world,  and  all  men  without  exception  coming  to  him, 
can  find  sure  and  perfect  salvation  in  him." 

In  respect  to  most  doctrines  he  does  not  depart  ftom 
the  Reformed  Church ;  but  there  is  a  spiritual  life  and 
power  in  his  handling  of  them  which  takes  them  out 
of  the  sphere  of  a  cold  and  lifeless  orthodoxy.  He  was 
a  man  mighty  in  the  Spirit,  and  fiur  in  advance  of  most 
men  of  hia  time  in  his  apprehension  of  the  work  of  God 
in  Christ.  Where  he  fails  in  clear  sight,  we  still  feel 
that  noble  instincts  are  working  in  him.  His  errors, 
as  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day,  were  partly  the  fhiit  of 
his  desire  to  vindicate  fbr  the  Church  her  Christian  lib- 
erty of  walking  always  in  the  Spirit.  He'  saw  clearly 
the  bondage  under  which  the  Law  brought  men,  and 
he  looked  npon  the  Sabbath  given  f^om  Sinai  as  a 
yoke  to  which  those  whom  Christ  has  made  f^^e 
should  not  be  in  subjection.  In  this,  as  in  many 
things,  he  held  but  half  the  truth,  not  discerning  the 
tneSam  of  divine  ordinances;  but  he  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  the  lawless  spirits  who  would  break  down 
all  restraints  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  flesh.  He 
was  among  the  the  first  in  modem  times  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  dispensation  of  gloiy,  in  distino- 
tion  fh>m  a  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  so  far  did 
he  carry  it  as  to  find  nothing  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  he  firmly  held 
the  fiuth  of  the  Church  as  to  the  final  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  awards  df  the  judgment. 

The  views  of  Cocceius  were  adopted  and  fhriher  de- 
veloped by  a  number  of  prominent  theologians  of  the 
Refinmed  Church  of  Holland  and  other  countries.  His 
fbUowers  were  commonly  designated  by  the  name 
Coccejans.  The  foremost  among  the  writers  of  this 
school  in  the  province  of  systematic  theology  are 
Momma,  Witsins,  Burmann,  and  Tan  Til  (see  these  ar- 
ticles) ;  in  exegetical  literature,  the  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  member  of  the  school  was  Vitringa  (q.  v.), 
while  the  pious  hymnologist  Jodokus  von  Todenstein 
snd  Dr.  F.  A.  Lunpe  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  practical  life  of  the  Church  of  their  times. 
His  C^fera  Theological  including  his  Summa  doct.  de 
faden  ei  tettamento  (Leyd.  1648),  his  Lex,  Hebr,  et 
Chald.  V,  71,  and  other  writings,  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  (1676-78, 8  vols.  fol. ;  2d  ed.  10  vols,  fol., 
2  vols.  Opera  dviKSora,  1701).  His  Life  by  his  son, 
J.  H.,  is  ^ven  in  vol.  viiL  See  Herzog,  BeaJUEnnf- 
Upp.  ii,  765;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  ii,  646; 
Moeheim,  Chtrdi  Hiti.  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Gass, 
ProL  Theoiogie,  ii,  258 ;  Hagenbach,  Hiit,  o/Doctrinee, 
voL  ii;  Domer,  Ge$cktdiie  der  ProUttanL  Theologies  p. 
462  sq. ;  Fairbaim,  Tjipology;  Fairbaim,  ffermmeulic- 
alMaimal, 

Cochin-China.    See  Anam. 

CcxdOaras,  JoHAmrBS  (proper  name  DtXmech\ 
was  bom  in  1479  at  Wendelstein,  near  NOmberg;  be- 
came rector  in  KOmberg,  1511 ;  in  1527,  dean  at  Frank- 
fart;  finally,  canon  of  Breslau,  in  which  office  he  died, 
1562.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
tfae  Refbrmation.  He  attended  the  Diet  of  Worms 
,  where  he  beeame  a  sort  of  volunteer  aid  to  Al- 


exander, the  papal  nunck).  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing sought  to  induce  Luther  to  give  up  his  safe-con- 
duct, in  order  to  put  him  in  the  power  of  the  legate ; 
but  CochlsBua  afterwards  denied  that  this  was  his  pur- 
pose. He  was  also  present  at  the  Diets  of  Ratisbon, 
1526,  and  of  Augsbuig,  1580.  At  the  latter,  with  £ck, 
Faber,  and  Wimpina,  he  undertook  to  refhte  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  His  "refutation**  was  read  before 
the  Diet  August  8.  On  the  death  of  £ck  (1548),  Coch- 
1«U8  took  his  plaoe  aa  the  leading  champion  of  the 
anti-Reformers.  He  wrote  a  tirade  against  Melanc- 
thon,  entitled  PkHippiecBy  addressed  to  the  emperor. 
In  1546  he  was  active  at  the  colloquy  of  Ratisbon, 
against  Bucer  and  Bli^r.  His  numerous  pamphlets 
are  full  of  violence  and  personalities.  Among  them 
are  Bocktpiel  Afartmi  Luthen  (Mainz,  1581);  Luihenu 
Septicepe  (Biainz,  1529) ;  Bitioria  Bumtarum  (Mainz, 
1549 ;  De  actU  and aeriptU  LvOkeri (1549,  foL);  Specu- 
lum drca  Misaam;  De  emendanda  EccUeiaj  1539, 8vo. 
^Dupin,  Eeehe.  HisL  cent  xvi,  p.  456 ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Jr«rcAe»-Z;«r.  ii,  647 ;  Pierer,  {7fttperRi^Z>2aon, 
iv,  270;  Ranke,  Bittoty  of  ike  Beformation,  ill,  806; 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Ginirale^  x,  955. 

Cook  (dXficritfp,  literally  wakeftil).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  this  bird  (and  poultry  in  general) 
should  not  be  distinctly  noticed  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, especially  as  reiuring  gallinaceous  fowls  was  an 
object  of  considerable  economical  importance  in  Egypt, 
and  their  flesh  one  of  the  principal  resources  for  tiie 

'  table  in  every  part  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia.  It 
is  trae,  the  date  when  the  practice  of  obtaining  them 
by  artificial  heat  commenced  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently 
disputable,  and  birds  of  the  genus  Gallus,  properly  so 
called,  are  not  indigenous  in  Westem  Asia,  but  belong 
in  their  original  condition  to  lower  India,  Indo-China, 
and  the  great  islands  of  Austral-Asia.  Several  spe- 
cies, apparently  distinct,  are  still  found  wild  in  the  for- 
ests and  jungles  of  IndiiE^  and  two  at  least,  (ro/ftM  Son- 
neratU  and  G.  Stanly,  are  abundant  in  the  woods  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  to  which  our  familiar  fowl  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  that  naturalists  consider  the 
former  to  be  their  originaL  Domestic  poultry  have 
existed  in  Hindooetan  fVom  the  remotest  antiquity; 
probably  much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  B.C. ; 
for  in  the  InstittOes  ofMemtj  which  Sir  William  Jones 
assigns  to  that  age,  we  read  of  **  the  breed  of  the  town- 
cock,"  and  of  the  practice  of  cock-fighting  (v,  12;  ix, 
222).  When  the  cock  found  its  way  to  Western  Asia 
and  Europe  we  have  no  record.  Fowl  of  plumage  so 
gorgeous,  of  size  so  noble,  of  flesh  so  sapid,  of  habits  so 

I  domestic,  of  increase  so  prolific,  would  doubtless  early 
be  carried  along  the  various  tracks  of  Oriental  com- 
merce. There  is  no  trace  of  it,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
on  the  monuments  of  Pharaonic  Egypt,  but  we  find 
the  cock  figured  in  those  of  Assyria.     In  a  hunting 


Ancient  AssyrlAn  Game-cock. 

and  shooting  scene  depicted  at  Khorsabad  (Botta,  pi. 
cviii-Ksxiv),  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  fbrest  whose  charac- 
teristics seem  to  indicate  a  mountain  region,  such  aa 
Media  or  Armenia.  Much  game  is  represented,  in- 
cluding many  kinds  of  birds,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
the  pheasant.  But  the  most  interesting  is  a  large 
bird,  which  appears  from  its  form,  gait,  and  arching 
tan  to  be  our  common  cock;  it  is  walking  on  the 
ground  amidst  the  trees.     So  far  as  this  is  evidence, 
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it  woold  go  to  prove  that  the  fbwlf  in  a  wild  state,  ex- 
isted at  that  p^od  in  Western  Asia,  though  now  un- 
known on  this  side  the  Indus.  The  oock  and  hen  are 
distinctly  represented  in  the  Xanthian  sculptures,  of 
an  era  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Khorsabad 
palace  of  Nineveh.  They  appear  also  on  Etruscan 
paintings,  having  probably  a  much  higher  antiquity 
(Mrs.  Gray's  E^wia^  p.  28,  46).  The  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  figure  them  on  their  coins  and  gems,  and 
speak  of  them  as  perfectly  familiar  objects,  with  no  al- 
lusion to  their  introduction.  They  had  even  found 
their  way  into  Britain  at  some  unknown  period  long 
anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  for  Cssar  tells  us  with 
surprise  that  the  Britons  did  not  think  it  right  to  eat 
the  goose  or  the  hen,  though  they  bred  both  for  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  them  (Bell.  GaU.  lib.  v).  This  is 
a  very  interesting  allusion,  since  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  their  introduction  into  that  island  to  the  agency 
of  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin  cen- 
turies before  Rome  was  built.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, their  absence  tram  Egypt,  where  in  modem 
times  they  have  been  artificially  bred  to  so  immense 
an  extent,  becomes  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable 
fact.  They  were,  indeed,  it  may  be  surmised,  un- 
known in  Egypt  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  promulga- 
ted, and,  though  imported  soon  after,  they  always  re- 
mained in  an  undetermined  condition,  neither  clean 
nor  unclean,  but  liable  to  be  declared  either  by  decis- 
ions swayed  by  prejudice,  or  by  fanciful  analogies; 
perhaps  chiefly  the  latter  •,  because  poultry  are  devour- 
ers  of  unclean  animals,  scorpions,  scolopendra,  smaU 
lizards,  and  young  serpents  of  every  kind.  But,  al- 
though the  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not  encour- 
aged by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evidently  drawing 
inferences  beyond  their  proper  bounds  when  it  is  i 
sorted  (see  Cock-crowino)  that  they  were  unknown 
in  Jerusalem,  where  civil  wars  and  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  had  greatly  affected  the  national  manners, 
See  Fowi^ .  ^ 

In  the  denials  of  Peter,  described  in  the  four  Qob- 
pels,  where  the  cock-crowing  (see  below)  is  mentioned 
by  our  Lord,  the  words  are  plain  and  direct;  not,  we 
think,  admitting  of  cavil,  or  of  being  taken  to  signify 
anything  but  the  real  voice  of  the  bird,  the  ^kiKTopo- 
(ptavia,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Mark  xiii,  85,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  and  not  as  denoting  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, BO  called  because  it  proclaimed  a  watch  in  the 
night ;  for  to  what  else  than  a  real  hen  and  her  brood 
does  our  Saviour  allude  in  Luke  xiii,  84,  where  the 
text  is  proof  that  the  image  of  poultry  was  fiuniliar  to 
the  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were  not 
rareinJudsa?  To  the  present  time  in  the  East,  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  bird  is  still  often  kept, 
as  amongst  the  Celts  (Ctesar,  BeU.  GaU.  iv,  12),  not  so 
much  for  food  as  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  ap- 
proach and  dawn  of  day  (Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v.). 
See  Hen. 

CocK-OROWiNO  (jSLkiKTopo^iavid),  *  *  The  cock  usu- 
ally crows  several  times  about  midnight,  and  again 
about  break  of  day.  The  latter  time,  because  he  then 
crows  loudest,  and  his  *  shrill  clarion'  is  most  useftil  by 
summoning  man  to  his  labors,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  the  cock-crowing  emphatically,  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, though  sometimes  the  distinctions  of  the^rs^ 
and  iecond  cock-crowing  are  met  with  in  Jewish  and 
heathen  writers  (Bochart,  iii,  119).  These  times,  and 
these  names  for  them,  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  most 
ancient  divisions  of  the  night  adopted  in  the  East, 
where  *  the  bird  of  dawning'  is  most  probably  indige- 
nous. The  latter '  cock-crow'  was  retained  even  wlien 
artificial  divisions  of  time  were  invented.  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  Jews  had  evidently  adopted  the  Greek 
and  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  four  periods  or 
watches,  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  the  first  begin- 
ning at  six  in  the  evening  (Luke  xii,  88 ;  Matt  xiv, 
26;  Mark  vi,  48)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  This  watch  (the 
thiid  of  these  divisions,  comprehending  the  space  be- 


tween the  two  oock-crowings)  seems  to  have  bees 
about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  kmowa  to  the  He> 
brews  as  "laAn  n«'i'1|D  QoBnatk'  koff-ff^bery,  and  w* 
termed  by  the  Romans  gaUieimimm ;  and  it  has  bees 
supposed  that  Jerusalem  l>eing  a  military  statioa  ef 
the  Romans,  the  custom  of  that  nation  coDoeming  the 
placing  and  relieving  of  the  guard  was  in  force  tkere. 
These  watches,  or  guards,  were  declared  by  the  aomA 
of  a  trumpet;  and  whenever  one  guard  relieved  aaoth- 
er,  it  was  always  done  by  the  military  si^piaL  The 
whole  four  watches  were  closed  by  the  blowing  oft 
shrill  horn.  Drakenborch  says,  the  last  trmnpec 
which  Wew  at  three  in  the  morning,  was  soonded  three 
times,  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock.     See  Watcs. 

**  It  has  been  considered  a  contradiction  tbat  Mil- 
thew  (xxvi,  84)  records  our  Lord  to  have  said  to  Fp- 
ter,  *  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice,  ^ 
whereas  Mark  (xiv,  80)  says,  *  before  thie  cocJt  crow 
twice.*  Bnt  Matthew,  giving  only  the  ffemerai  »<» 
of  the  admonition  (as  also  Luke  xxii,  84 ;  John  xul 
88),  evidently  alludes  to  that  only  which  was  emsttmo' 
riljf  called  the  cock-crowing;  but  Mark,  who  wrote  un- 
der Peter*s  inspection,  more  accurately  recording  the 
very  wordsy  mentions  the  two  cock-crowings  (Weistein 
on  Mark  xiv,  80;  Scheuchzer,  Phyi.  8acr.  on  Mark 
xiii,  86 ;  "Wliitby's  NoU  on  Matt  xxvi,  &4).  Anothff 
olijection  to  this  part  of  the  Evangelical  history  has 
been  founded  upon  an  assertion  of  the  Misbna  (^BtAa 
Kama,  vii,  7),  *  They  do  not  breed  obcks  at  Jennal«ci 
because  of  the  holy  things,'  i.  e.,  as  it  is  interpreted. 
cocks  turn  up  the  dung-hills,  and  set  free  the  repcilrf 
by  which  the  sacrifices  might  be  polluted  which  were 
eaten  as  food ;  and  that,  consequently,  Peter  could  na 
hear  one  crow.  But  this  b  sufiidently  answered 
above.  Even  the  traditions  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject are  not  uniform ;  witness  the  stcray  (in  £nAm,  p 
26, 1)  of  a  oock  which  killed  a  child,  and  was  stoned  br 
order  of  the  council.  Other  instances  are  given  br 
Reland,  which  show  that  the  oock  might  crow,  tfaoogfa 
not  in  the  city,  and  yet  be  heard  by  Peter  in  the  stfll- 
ness  of  the  night,  especially  as  the  palace  of  Caiaphaii 
(according  to  the  modem  tradition)  stood  on  an  ele- 
vated situation,  at  the  distance  of  scarcely  400  yards- 
from  the  city  walls'*  (Kitto).  In  the  modem  East  the 
barn-door  fowl  is  a  common  appendage  to  every  house- 
hold, and  the  cock-crowing  is  a  universal  signal  of 
morning  in  Palestine  (Thomson,  Land  and  Booky  n, 
662). 

COCK,  the,  as  a  Christian  symbol.  (1.)  On  tomb^: 
the  cock  is  a.  symbol  of  the  resurrection — the  prwto 
diei^  or  herald  of  the  light,  after  the  night  of  death. 
(2.)  The  cock  is  also  a  symbol  of  vigilance. — Maitig> 
ny,  DicL  dee  AntiquUie  ChMennes,  s.  v.  Coq. 

Cockatrice,  properly  a  fkbulous  serpent  supposed 
to  be  hatched  from  a  cock's  egg,  is  the  rather  fimciflol 
translation  in  our  version  of  ^t^  (tse'pha,  Asasta^,  Isa. 
xiv,  29)  and  *^39&:C  (Uiphom',  Isa.  xi,  8;  lix,  5;  Jer. 
viii,  17).  The  latter  word  also  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiE, 
82,  where  it  is  translated  **  adder."  Aquila  and  the 
Vulg.  understand  the  bcuiUsk,  a  fabulous  serpent  of 
antiquity,  identified  by  many  modems  with  the  bamh- 
cue  regvIuSf  a  small  and  exceedingly  venomous  viper 
of  Africa.  By  others,  however,  the  osnutet,  or  "  hotn- 
ed  viper"  (coluber  cerastet  of  Linn.,  coluber  oormmtm  of 
Hasselquist),  has  been  more  definitely  fixed  upon  as 
the  animal  intended,  a  very  poisonous  serpent  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  about  a  foot  long,  brown  on  th« 
back  and  sides,  with  a  white  belly,  about  as  thick  as 
the  finger,  and  having  two  knob-Uke  projections  upon 
the  head  (comp.  Pliny,  xi,  46),  which  were  ancienth- 
compared  to  horns  (^lian,  Amm,  i,  67 ;  Pliny,  viii,  36 : 
comp.  Herod,  ii,  74).  It  buries  itself  in  the  sand,  from 
which  it  is  scarcely*  distinguishable  in  color,  wi^  the 
horns  projecting  out  like  feelers,  whence  it  suddenh' 
darts  forth  and  seises  its  prey  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  60).  (S«p 
Bochart,  Hierw,  iii,  206  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  TWis.  p.  865 
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sq. ;  Bel<m,  in  Pauliu*t  SamaU.  i,  206 ;  ii,  258 ;  Brace, 
Trao.  vii^iO.  40;  Wilkinson,  2d  ser.  ii, 246  sq. ;  Pro«p. 
Alp.  Rer,  jSgypt,  iv,  4,  p.  210,  pL  6, 6.)  Others,  Again, 
refier  this  last  to  the  '*  adder,"  i.  e.  viper  (q.  v.),  of 
Gen.  xlix,  17.— Winer,  i,  216.    See  Serpent. 

Cooker,  an  old  English  term,  used  but  once  in  the 
A.  y.  of  the  Apociypha  (Eoclns.  xzx,  9,  ri^vriaov, 
tmtd  as  a  nnrse),  in  the  sense  otfandUy  or  treat  gentlj. 

Cockle  (ni^Ka,  ha8hah\  an  offentioe  plant,  q.  d. 
stink-weed ;  Sept  fiaroQ^  i.  e.  bramble)  occurs  only  in 
Job  xxxi,  40 :  '*  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 
codde  instead  of  barlej."  It  is  probably  a  mere  gen- 
eral term  signifying  wttd^  perhaps  like  the  damd  (^t- 
lovia^  "  tares**)  of  Matt  xiii,  80.  Celsius  (Hierobot.  ii, 
199)  would  identify  it  with  the  aconite,  but  Gesenius 
questions  this  {JetaicL,  i,  280 ;  ii,  864),  as  the  word  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  plur.  form  (p*^^KSl,  ded- 
«A»mO,  **wild  grapes*'  (q.  v.),  in  Isa.  v,  2,  \1    See 

BOTAKT. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  etc.  See  Ausxahdbi- 
AH  Manuscbift,  etc 

Codex  Canonnm  BoolesisB  UniverBse  is  the 
name  of  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  1610  by  Christ 
Justean  (Jnstellus),  which  undertook  to  give  the  can- 
ons of  the  first  councils  in  a  shape  as  conformable  as 
possible  to  the  collection  of  canons  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  (451)  was  supposed  to  have  made. 
This  codex  ctmonwn,  etc.,  was  reprinted  in  the  Bibl, 
jwr,  am.  veL  (torn,  i,  p.  29),  published  by  Jnstellus  and 
VoSllns.  The  supposition  which  led  to  the  compila- 
tion of  this  work,  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had 
made  or  ordered  to  be  made  such  a  collection  of  can- 
ons, is  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  ancient  Church  councils  were  early  collected  and 
circulated  among  the  bishops,  and  that  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  many  of  the  bishops  had  with  them  col- 
lectkms  containing  the  canons  of  the  five  synods  of 
Nice,  Ancyra;,  Keo-C»sarea,  Gangra,  and  Antiochia, 
from  which  many  passages  were  read.  But  it  ap- 
peared tiiat  in  the  arrangement  of  the  canons  the  col- 
lections widely  Offered,  and  it  is  not  known  that  the 
council  took  any  action  with  regard  to  the  matter. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lcx.  ii,  649. 

Codex  Jtuitiiiianeiis,  a  code  composed  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  intended  to  embrace  all 
that  was  still  available  of  former  collections  of  impe- 
rial manuscripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  of  edicts  then 
recent  The  previous  collections  were,  1.  The  Codex 
Gregoriamuy  compiled  by  Gregorianus,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  contained  the 
**  Constitutions**  (the  collective  name  for  the  ^^JU- 
scripta,^^  or  replies  to  particular  inquiries  and  re- 
quests, and  the  *^JEdicta,"  or  orders  on  general  ques- 
tions) of  the  emperors  up  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tlne ;  2.  The  Codex  ffermogemanus,  compiled  by  Her- 
mogenee,  likewise  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  containing  the  "  Constitutions**  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximinian ;  8.  The  Codex  Theodosiamiu^ 
compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Theodoeius  II,  by  a  committee  of  six- 
teen jurists,  and  containing  the  Constitutions  of  the 
emperors  from  Constantino  to  Theodosius.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Theodosius  hi  488  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  in  the  same  year  by  Yalentinian  in  the  Western. 
It  was  divided  into  sixteen  books,  of  which  the  first  five 
■nd  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  are  lost.  All  these 
three  codes  are  found  in  the  Corpue  Jurii  AiUejuMtin- 
ianei,  published  by  H&neL  In  Feb.  628  the  Emperor 
Jostmianus  ordered  the  preparation  of  a,  new  code, 
which  was  to  embrace  aU  that  was  still  of  practical 
value  of  the  three  previous  collections,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, all  the  constitutions  issued  since  the  publication 
of  the  Theodosian  Code.  This  new  collection  was  pub- 
lished m  April,  529.  After  the  publication  of  the  Pan- 
dects (a  compilation  of  the  writings  of  former  Boman 


jurists)  and  the  Imtkuiionee  (an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law),  another  revision  was  made 
in  5&1  by  Tribonianus.  This  new  revbion  {Codex  rep- 
etUa  prakctiome)  still  finrms  an  important  portion  of 
the  Corpue  Juris  doUie,  while  the  first  revision  (Codex 
Mtes)^  lost  In  its  last  revision,  the  Codex  Juttim-' 
ctneuM  consists  of  twelve  books,  each  book  containing  a 
number  of  tities  in  chronological  order.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Constanthie  nearly  all  the  constitutions  are  reecrip^ 
ta  (rescripts) ;  after  that  we  meet  with  numerous  edkta 
(edicts).  The  code  of  Justinian  is  of  great  importance 
for  Church  history  and  Church  law,  as  a  great  many 
edicts  of  the  Christian  emperors  concerned  religious 
questions.  In  quoting  the  code  of  Justinian,  first  the 
number  of  the  constitution  is  given,  next  the  special 
code  (Greg.,  Herm.,  Th.,  Just.)  fh>m  which  it  is  tak- 
en; and  finally  the  titie ;  thus,  c.  46.  C.  Just,  i,  8,  de 
episo.  et  ckr.,  which  means  constitution  46  of  the  Jus- 
tinianean  code  (that  is,  the  entirely  new  portion  of  it),  ■ 
book  i,  titie  8,  which  treats  de  episcopis  et  clerids. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirckei^LexiJtony  ii,  660. 

Codman,  Johk,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston  Aug.  8, 1782 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1802,  and  studied  law  until  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, when  he  commenced  theology,  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh.  After  preaching  a  year  in 
Great  Britain,  he  came  back  to  America,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  Dorchester,  December  7,  1808.  In 
1884  he  went  to  England  as  delegate  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  He  died  Dec. 
28, 1847.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  coUege  of  New 
Jersey,  1822,  and  by  Harvard,  1840.  Dr.  Codman  pub- 
lished a  Visit  to  England (16SS);  Sermons  (1884, 8vo); 
and  a  number  of  occasional  discourses. — Sprague,  An- 
nals, ii,  492. 

Coelestine  (Pope).    See  Celestike. 

CcelestiiiB.     See  CfeLEsriNS. 

CcelestitiB,  a  native  of  Ireland  (or  of  Bretagiie  ?) 
of  noble  birth.  According  to  Marius  Mercator  (Com- 
momtorittm,  2),  he  was  a  law  student  at  Borne  when  Pe- 
lagius  arrived  there.  Embracing  the  views  of  Pela- 
gius,  he  accompanied  him  in  408  (or  409)  to  SicUy,  and 
in  411  to  Aftica.  By  his  character  and  talents  he  suc- 
ceeded, even  better  than  Pelagius,  in  diffusing  the 
views  which  they  held  in  common.  He  was  accused 
of  heresy  before  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  412,  and 
condemned.  He  appealed  to  Bome ;  and  on  his  way 
stopped  at  Sicily,  and  there  spread  1^  opinions  very 
successfully.  Thence  it  is  supposed  that  he  went  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  ordained  presbyter.  In  417 
Pope  Zozimus,  at  Bome,  was  so  ^r  satisfied  by  the 
explanations  of  Ccelestius  that  he  recommended  the 
African  bishops  to  restore  him.  In  428  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  synod  at  Bome,  and  went  to  the  East 
for  safety ;  but  about  429  he  was  banished  ^m  Con- 
stantinople by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  Council  of 
Ephesus  condemned  him  A.D.  431.  His  later  years 
are  involved  in  obscurity.  **He  wrote  a  Confessio 
Fidei  Zotimo  Papa  dbUUa,  and  various  epistles  and 
appeals,  the  substance  of  most  of  which  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  excerpts  given  by  Augustine  and  Jerome ; 
but  none  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us  entire. 
Ccelestius  was  a  man  of  pure  morality,  and  more  zeal- 
ous and  active  (perhaps  more  honest)  than  Pelagius 
as  a  controvertist.  Jerome  says  of  him  (in  an  epistie 
to  Ctedphon,  A.D.  416),  *  Although  a  schoku-  of  Pela. 
gins,  he  is  yet  leader  and  master  of  the  whole  host*  *' 
—  Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  Anno  407,  i,  246;  Murdoch's  Mos- 
heim,  C^karch  History,  N.  Y.,  8  vols.,  i,  870 ;  Wiggers, 
Auffustinism  and  Pelagiamsm,  Emerson*s  transl.,  p.  40 
sq. ;  Schaff,  Historff  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  iii,  §  147. 
See  Pblaoius. 

Coeld-Syria  (fi  Koikri  Svp/a;  Yulg.  Ctdesyria), 
"  the  hollow  Syria,**  was  (strictly  speaking)  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  of  the  ^leucidsB,  to 
the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (xoiXia)  which  inter- 
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▼enes  between  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanas,  itretchhig 
from  lat  83^  20^  tx>  84<=>  40',  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles.  As  applied  to  this  region  the  woid  is 
strikingly  descriptive  (see  Dionysios,  Perieg.  899-900). 
Thns  a  modem  traveller  observes:  **  We  finally  look- 
ed  down  on  the  vast  green  and  red  valley — gre^  from 
its  yet  nnripe  com,  red  from  its  vineyards  not  yet  ver- 
dant— which  divides  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  the  former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
snowy  crest  to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars ; 
the  latter  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermon — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  sonthem  extremity 
of  the  valley  which  they  bonnd.  The  view  of  this 
great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  exaeUff  to 
the  ejfe  what  His  on  mopf— the  ' hollow'  between  the 
two  moontain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen  through 
which  the  Leontes  (Litany)  breaks  9ut  closes  the  south 
end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the 
north  end,  but  too  remote  to  be  visible"  (Stanley's 
Pakftine,  p.  899).  The  plain  gradually  rises  towards 
its  centre,  near  which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity, stand  the  rums  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two 
streams  of  the  Orontes  (Naht-el-Asy)  and  the  Litany, 
which,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  to  the  north-west 
and  the  south-east,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the 
tract  enclosed  between  the  mountain  ranges.  Amgce, 
the  name  of  the  plain  through  which  the  Orontes  flow- 
ed (jb  'AfivKiji  wtdiovy  Polyb.  v,  69),  is  derived  by 
Bochart  from  the  Syriac  Kp*^»9,  AmicOj  which  means 
deep,  and  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the  Greek  Cede 
{peogr.  Sae.  I,  i,  1). 

The  term  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Anti-Liba- 
nus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in  which  stood 
the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then  it  was  further 
carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan,  through  Trachoni- 
tis  and  Perasa,  to  Idumsa  and  the  borders  of  Egypt 
(Strab.  xvi,  §  21 ;  Polyb.  v,  80,  §  8 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  i, 
11,  6).  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii,  13, 2) 
even  place  Scythopolis  in  CoBle-Syria,  though  it  was 
upon  the  west  side  of  Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit 
its  extent  southwards  to  about  lat.  81^  80^,  or  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Ptol.  v,  16 ;  Josephus,  Ant. 
i,  11,  5).  Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country.  In  the  time  of  David,  Ccele-Syria  was 
probably  included  in  "Syria  of  Damascus,"  which 
was  conquered  by  that  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii,  6),  but 
recovered  from  Solomon  by  Rezon,  the  son  of  Eliadah 
(1  Kings  xi,  24).  The  possession  of  it  was  an  object 
of  many  struggles  between  the  SeleucidsB  and  the 
kings  of  Egypt  (Polyb.  i,  8;  ii,  71;  iii,  1;  v,  40;  xvi, 
89 ;  xxvii,  17). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  part  at  least  of 
CcBle-Syria  was  included  in  that  "Valley  of  Lebanon" 
Cjisa^n  njjDa)  mentioned  by  Joshua  (xi,  17 ;  xii,  7), 
the  extent  of  which  has  been  too  much  restricted  by 
recent  geographers.  The  name  *  *  Valley  of  Lebanon' ' 
could  scarcely  be  applied  with  propriety  exdutwdy  to 
that  section  of  the  great  valley  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  Hermon,  at  a  considerable  distance  fitnn  the  range 
of  Lebanon.  Doubtless  Baal-Gad  was  situated  "  un- 
der Mount  Hermon  ;*'  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  "Valley  of  Lebanon"  includes  the  whole  of 
that  valley  which  separates  the  ridge  of  Hermon  from 
that  of  Lebanon.  It  seems  that  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod this  valley  was  called  by  Amos,  apparently  in 
contempt,  "the  valley  of  idols'*  CjIK  n?;5a,  chap,  i, 
6).  See  AvBN.  The  name  was  most  appropriate. 
The  whole  sides  of  the  valley  are  thickly  studded 
with  old  heathen  temples.  Mr.  Porter  visited  no  less 
than  fourteen  of  them,  and  he  heard  of  several  oth- 
'''^.  Some  of  them  were  of  great  size  and  splendor, 
\  as  those  of  Baalbek,  Mejdel,  Niha,  and  Hibbari- 


I  yeh.  This  appears,  in  fiict,  to  have  been  the  dusa 
:  house  of  idoUtry  (Porter's  Danuueug,  i,  12;  li,  330; 
Hand-book  of  8.  and  P.  p.  668,  570;  RobinMn,  L^ 
Bib.  Het.  p.  488, 492,  520).  The  modem  name  of  tte 
valley  confirms  the  above  view.  It  is  caUed  e^Aiiai, 
which  is  strictly  the  same  as  the  Heb.  BOak  (rtrpS} 
In  the  apocryphal  books  there  is  fk«qaent  mauke 
of  Cmle-Syria  in  a  somewhat  vague  senae,  norij  t» 
an  equivalent  for  Syria  (1  Eedr.  ii,  17,  24^  «7 ;  iv, «; 
vi,29;  vii,l;  viii,  67;  1  Mace,  x,  69;  2  MAccm^a. 
8;  iv,4;  viii,  8;  x,  11).  In  aU  these  cases  the  wt»^ 
U  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  **Celo-Syria,"  L  e.  Codo-Sjik 
In  Esdr.  vi,  8,  it  is  called  sunply  *  <  Syria."  Under  tk 
emperor  Diocletian,  Phosnice  and  Coale-Syria  fonwd 
one  province,  called  Phoenicia  libanica.  Under  the 
present 'Turkish  government  the  western  part  otO^ 
Syria  is  in  the  pashalic  of  Saide,  and  the  eastern  io  the 
pashalic  of  Damascus.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  Sec 
Stria. 

CoBliodlas  ("  worshippers  of  heaven**),  the  nsne 
of  an  African  sect  in  the  4th  century,  whcappear  tc 
have  blended  together  some  parts  of  Judaism  mm!  Fk- 
ganism  with  Christianity.  An  edict  of  Honorins  {Jl 
D.  408)  forbids  their  assemblages  and  demands  tbcir 
disbandment.  As  they  are  counted  in  thia  edict  amoo^ 
the  heretics,  and  as  they  were  not  subject  to  the  jim- 
diction  of  the  Jewish  patriarch,  but  had  their  on 
chiefi,  called  majores,  and  as  they  had  a  kind  of  bap- 
tism, they  are  by  some  regarded  as  a  Chris^an  sect 
By  others  they  are  regarded  as  an  offi»hoot  of  the  E«- 
senes.  See  Schmid,  ffittoria  CaUeokarmn  (Hehi^ 
1704).-— Gieseler,  Church  Hittorj,  i,  §  73;  Bngbn. 
Orig,  EccL  xvi,  6, 2. 
CcellxL  See  C6lls, 
Coemeteria.  See  Ckmkteries. 
Ccena  Domini,  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  Lokd'$ 
Supper. 

CCENA  DOMINI,  Bull  of.    See  Bitll;  and  b 
C<BNA  Domini. 

CoBnobiteB,  monks  who  formed  a  oommmiity  Br- 
ing in  a  fixed  habitation  (ecenobimm)  under  a  chief  (ab- 
bot or  father).  Their  name  is  derived  from  cotyoc. 
common,  and  /3(oc»  U/e  ;  and  they  are  oppoeed  to  her- 
mits, who  live  in  solitude.  Pachomins  is  admitted  to 
be  the  institutor  of  the  canobiU  life,  as  being  tiie  first 
that  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. — Bingham,  Orig. 
.&;c/.  vii,  2 ;  Coleman,  Afu»0i<  C%ririiflBWfsf,  ch.  vS,  1 0. 
See  MoNACHiSM. 
Coffee  (drunk  in  the  East).  See  Cup. 
Coffer  (TJ^K,  argaz';  Sept.  0i/wi,Vulg.  <aps^> 
the  receptacle  (apparently  a  customary  appendage  t» 
a  cart,  from  the  use  of  the  arHch  in  every  occuiieoce) 
which  the  Philistines  placed  beside  the  ark  when  tber 
sent  it  home,  and  in  which  they  deposited  the  goldeo 
mice  and  emerods  that  formed  their  treapass-ofi^ring 
(1  Sam.  vi,  8, 11, 15).  The  root  seems  to  signifr  to  be 
Mben  about;  and  Gesenius  and  Lee  agree  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  tiling,  as  the 
Arabian  rijcua,  which  Jauhari  describes  as  "  a  kind 
of  wallet,  into  which  stones  are  put :  it  is  linng  to  one 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  haudaj  [a  litter  borne  by  a  csmd 
or  mule]  when  it  inclines  towards  the  other.**  Dr- 
Lee,  however,  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  word  denote 
the  wallet  itself;  whereas  Gesenius  is  of  opimon  thst 
it  means  a  coffer  or  small  box,  to  which,  trota  its  anal- 
ogous use,  the  same  name  was  applied. — ^Kitto^  a.  ^^ 
See  Abk. 

CoflBn  0*1^^1  oron',  a  box  for  gathering  articlos: 
Sept  ffop6i)  is  used  with  reference  to  the  burial  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  1,  26) :  **  They  embalmed  bnn,  and  he  w« 
put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt"  This  was  undoubtedly  t 
miummg-cheet,  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  tombs  ol 
the  same  country,  and  fk^uently  exhilnted  in  modern 
museums  [see  MtTBOiY]— a  mode  of  burial  pecaliarijr 
&vorable  to  the  removal  of  that  patriarch's  remains  to 
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DifEerent  Forms  of  Mammj-Mses. 
,3,4,  of  wood;  3, 5, 6,  7, 8,  of  stone ;  9.  of  wood,  and  of  early 
time— before  the  18th  dynasty ;  10,  of  bamt  earthenware. 
Palestine  (ver.  25,  where  the  term  **  bones"  is  evi- 
fintly  used  in  this  general  sense).     See  Burial; 
Ibpulchre. 

The  same  word  is  spoken  in  the  original  of  a  *'  mon- 
y-chesr'  (2  Kings  adi,  10, 11)  [see  Treasury],  but 
oost  frequently  of  the  sacred  "ark,"  in  which  were 
leposited  the  tablea  of  the  law.  See  Ark.  It  has 
»een  thought  by  some  that  the  iron  **  bedstead**  of  Og 
Dent,  iii,  11)  was  rather  his  coffin.     See  Giant. 

Numeroas  cofiins  of  earthenware  were  disinterred 
)y  Loftos  at  Warka  and  by  Layard  at  Niflbr,  varying 
n  length  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  closed  by  an  oval 
id ;  the  corpse  having  been  swathed  in  linen  and  then 
imeared  with  bitumen,  except  the  features  (Layard, 
Vm,  and  Bab,  p.  474  sq.)* 


Andent  Babylonian  €k>ffin. 
COFFIN  (prob.  from  Saxon  Cofazzz  a  cave).  "  The 
tHght  wooden  case  in  which  bodies  are  now  interred 
ippears  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  in  ear- 
ner ages  the  graves  were  sometimes  lined  with  slabs 
>f  stone,  bnt  usually  a  stone  coffin  formed  of  a  single 
tilock  was  used,  and  the  body  placed  in  it,  either  en- 


Bishop  Ralph,  1128,  Ctiicheater  GathedraL 
veloped  in  grave-clothes,  or  clad  in  some  particular 
■iress :  ecclesiastics  were  generally  buried  in  the  habit 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  frequently  in  their  official  robes  and  ac- 
companied with  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  and  sover- 
ogns  in  their  robes  of  state.  Numerous  stone  coffins 
exist  in  this  country  which  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the 
eteventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  they  are  formed  of  a 
siogle  block  of  stone  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  body, 
with  a  small  circular  cavity  at  one  end  to  fit  the  head. 
II.— C  c 


and  they  are  usually  rather  wider  at  this  end  than  at 
the  other ;  there  are  generally  one  or  more  small  holes 
in  the  bottom  to  drain  off  moisture :  these  coffins  were 
never  buried  deeply  in  the  ground ;  very  frequently 
they  were  placed  close  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  lid 
was  visible,  and  when  within  a  church  formed  part  of 
the  paving ;  sometimes,  in  churches,  they  were  placed 
entirely  above  the  ground."— Parker,  Concue  Glossary 
of  AnJtitechtre,  s.  v. 

Coffin,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Newbuiyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1775,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  in  1793.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  theological  studies,  and  taught  for 
some  time  in  Phillips  Academy,  he  was  licensed  in 
1799.  He  now  visited  the  Southern  states  for  his 
health,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  Virginia,  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  Greenville  College,  Tenn., 
hi  1803.  Returning  to  New  England  in  1804,  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Greenville  in  1805,  In  connection  with  his  col- 
lege duties,  he  had  charge  of  the  Harmony  Church, 
and  supplied  for  many  years  the  churches  in  Hawkins 
County,  at  Rogersville,  and  at  Jonesborough.  In 
1810  he  was  elected  president  of  Greenville  College, 
and  served  till  1827,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  East  Tennessee  University,  Knoxville. 
He  resigned  in  1883,  and  returned  to  Greenville,  where 
he  died  June  8, 1858.— Sprague,  Atmals,  iv,  246. 

Cogan,  Thomas,  M.D.,  an  English  Unitarian 
writer,  was  bom  at  Rowell,  Northamptonshire,  in  1786. 
He  officiated  for  some  time  as  a  Presbjrterian  minister 
at  Amsterdam,  but  finally  studied  medicine,  and  prac- 
tised in  London.  He  died  in  1818.  He  published  (1) 
A  Treatise  on  the  Passions  (Bath,  1802,  8vo;  and  2d 
part,  Bath,  1807-10) :— (2)  Theological  DisguisiHons  on 
Natural  ReUgion  and  Jetnsh  Morals  (Lond.  1812,  8vo) : 
— (3)  Characteristic  Excettendes  of  Christianity  (Lond. 
1813, 8v6) :— (4)  Letters  to  WHberforce,  on  the  Doctrine 
ofUertdiUiry  Depravity  (Lond.  1815,  8vo):— (5)  Etlvi' 
col  Questions  (Lond.  1817,  8vo).  —  Darling,  Cydopcedia 
Bibliographicc^  i,  714. 

Cogitation  (Chald.  fl'^r'n,  rayon\  thought,  Dan. 
vii,  28),  an  earnest  action  of  the  mind/elsewhere  trans- 
lated sunply  ^Hhought.'* 

Cogswell,  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  June  5, 1787,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1811.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Dedham  April  20, 1815,  and  resigned  in  1829 
to  accept  the  situation  of  general  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  of  which,  in  1832,  he  was  cho- 
sen secretary  and  director.  In  April,  1841,  he  resigned, 
and  was  elected  professor  of  history  and  national  edu- 
cation in  Dartmouth.  In  January,  1844,  he  went  to 
Gilmanton  as  president  of  the  theological  seminary. 
He  died  April,  1850.  Dr.  Cogswell  published  A  Cate- 
chism on  the  Doctrines  and  D^ies  qfReUgion  (1818) : — 
Asngtant  to  Family  Religion  (1826)  i—Theohgical  Class- 
hook  (1831)  '.—Harbinger  of  the  MUUxmium  (1833)  :— 
Liters  to  Young  Men  preparing  for  the  Ministry  (1887) ; 
and  several  occasional  sermons.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Amer,  Quart,  Register,  of  the  N.  H.  Repository,  of  the  1st 
vol.  of  the  New  England  Hist,  and  Genealog,  Register, 
and  some  other  works. — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  605. 

Cohabitation.  The  delicacy  of  this  subject  did 
not  prevent  its  being  a  subject  of  Mosaic  legislation. 
See  Childbirth.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  Scriptural  notices  respecting  it.  See  Mar- 
riage; Concubine. 

1.  Every  concubitus,  even  conjugal  and  legitimate, 
subjected  both  parties  to  a  state  of  ceremonial  impuri- 
ty untU  evening  (Lev.  xv,  18;  Joseph.  Apion.  ii,  24; 
comp.  Strabo,  xvi,  745),  a  regulation  which  certainly 
served  not  merely  to  restrain  polygamy,  but  was  also 
useful  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  A  similar  statute 
originaUy  prevailed  among  the  Babylonians  (Herod, 
i,  198 ;  see  Wesseling,  in  loc.).     See  Umcleanness. 
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2.  Whoever  corrapted  a  maiden,  either  by  deceit  or 
force,  was  compelled  to  many  her,  and  pay  her  father 
a  fine  (properly  50  shekels,  Dent,  xxii,  28  sq.) ;  the 
latter  must  still  be  paid  even  when  the  father  ref^ised 
to  permit  the  marriage  (Exod.  xzii,  17 ;  comp.  Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  811 ;  Mishna,  Chetub,  ill).  If  the  man  nsed 
violence  he  forfeited  the  right  of  divorcing  the  woman 
ever  after  (the  Egyptian  law  was  still  more  severe  on 
this  point,  Diod.  Sic.  i,  78).     See  Tbespass. 

8.  In  the  case  of  seduction  or  rape  occurring  to  a 
betrothed  female  in  an  inhabited  spot,  she  must  cry 
for  help,  or  be  considered  as  assenting  to  the  debauch- 
ment,  and  thus  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  of 
stoning  as  the  male  party ;  but  if  she  was  in  a  lonely 
field,  where  her  screams  for  assistance  could  be  of  no 
avail,  she  was  presumed  to  have  been  forced,  and  the 
ravisher  alone  was  stoned  (Deut.  xxii,  23  sq. ;  comp. 
Joseph.  AfU.  iv,  8,  23;  Philo,  ii,  812);  yet  even  in 
these  cases  the  later  interpreters  of  the  law  understood 
a  repudiation  by  a  bill  of  divorce  as  allowable  (comp. 
Matt,  i,  19 ;  see  Paulus,  ComiiMnt.  1,  128).  A  priest's 
daughter  thus  playing  the  courtesan  was  (stoned  and) 
burnt  (Lev.  xxi,  9).  (See  generally  Michaelis,  Mot, 
lUcht,  ii,  816  sq. ;  iv,  298  sq. ;  v,  808  sq.)    See  Fob- 

NICATION^ 

Cohort  ip6hon\  a  military  term  nsed  by  the  Bo- 
mans  to  denote  a  company  generally  composed  of  600 
foot  soldiers ;  a  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  every 
cohort  being  composed  of  three  maniples,  and  every 
maniple  of  200  men ;  a  legion,  consequently,  contain^ 
in  all  6000  men.  Others  allow  but  500  men  to  a  co- 
hort, which  would  make  5000  in  a  legion.  It  is  prob- 
able thai  cohorts  among  the  Romans,  as  companies 
among  the  modems,  often  varied  as  to  their  number. 
See  Armt.  Besides  the  regular  legionaiy  cohorts, 
there  were  certain  others  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  legion,  as  the  Cohortet  Urbanee  and  PnUoria.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  **  Italian  band"  mentioned 
in  Acts  X,  1,  which  was  in  attendance  on  the  Roman 
governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Ctesarea. 
Of  the  same  description  also  was  the  "Augustan  band" 
or  cohort  (Acts  xxvi,  1),  which  most  probably  derived 
its  name  from  Sebaste,  Ihe  capital  of  Samaria.  The 
commanding  oMcer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was  called 
Tributtut  Q^rtis  if  it  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, or  Prmfectut  CohofHs  if  composed  of  aaxiliary 
troops.    See  Band. 

CoiiL  Before  the  Babylonian  exile  (see  Deyling, 
Ob»erv.  iii,  222  sq.,  also  in  Ugolini  Theiaur.  xxviii) 
the  Hebrews  had  and  knew  no  regularly  stamped 
money,  but  generally  made  use  of  a  currency  in  trafilc 
consisting  of  uncoined  shekels  (or  talents)  of  silver, 
which  they  washed  out  to  one  another  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ; 
Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  12 ;  1  Kings  xx,  89 ; 
Jer.  xxxii,  9  sq. ;  comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  13),  just  as 
among  other  nations  in  most  ancient  times  uncoined 
metal  served  for  money  (iElian,  Var,  Hist,  xii,  10; 
Strabo,  iii,  155),  and  even  to  this  day  the  Chinese  make 
their  commercial  transactions  by  means  of  silver  bars 
(Rosenmtlller,  Morgenl,  i,  98;  see  Sperling,  De  nam' 
mk  non  cutis,  in  Ugolihi  Theacatr.  xxviii).  Among 
the  earliest  Hebrews,  but  not  afterwards  (Crusius,  De 
origimb.  pecunia  apecore  ante  ffummvm  sign,  PetropoL 
1748),  an  ox  or  other  animal  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  8) 
was  traded  instead  of  cash  (see  Michaelis,  De  sido  ante 
exit.  Babyl  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  ii,  1752,  §  1). 
Yet  already  in  the  time  of  Abraham  there  circulated 
in  hither  Asia,  as  it  seems,  silver  ingots  (n^*^l23p.  Gen. 
xxxiii,  19 ;  Josh,  xxiv,  82 ;  see  Gesenins,  Thes.  H«h. 
p.  1241 ;  Bertheau,  p.  24 ;  Tnch,  Gen.  p.  899,  472)  of 
a  determined  weight,  which  was  probably  indicated  by 
marks  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  xliii,  21)  stamped  upon  them 
(so  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan  explains  the  former  pas- 
sage by  t<*^»Qp^fi,  i.  e.  rrpayfiaTeia).  See  Kesitah. 
i^ven  under  the  regularly  organized  Hebrew  state 
\all  silver  pieces  (comp.  dpyvpia,  sUvtrUng)  may  have 


passed  in  exchange  (as  among  Uieir  Phcenkian  db^ 
bors;  but  see  Herod,  i,  94;  Philostr.  Her.  x,  1),  al- 
though destitute  of  natbnal  authority  (see  1  Sam.  h. 
8 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxx,  13 ;  Lev.  xxvii,  3  sq. ;  De^ 
xiv,  26),  the  bars  being  weighed  only  in  payment  i 
large  sums  (comp.  2  Kings  xii,  4),  although  modaa 
Oriental  merchants  weigh  oat  even  regnlarij  GsaA\ 
money  (Volney,  Voyage^  ii,  815).  See  MxBCHiir. 
For  transportation  and  preservation,  money,  ss  st  t^i 
day  in  the  East,  was  deposited  in  bo^  (2  Kings  t,3; 
xii,  10 ;  see  Harmor,  Observ.  iii,  262).  See,  geooiDr, 
Bertheau,  Getch.  d.  Isr.  p.  14  sq.)     See  Bao. 

After  the  exile  Persian  money  was  most  CDROt. 
especially  the  daric  (q.  v.),  then  Gr»co-Syriaa  of  tbe 
Seleucidie  (q.  v.),  till  the  time  (B.C.  143)  of  prince  & 
mon  (q.  v.)  the  Maccabee,  who  secured  from  the  Sjr- 
ian  monarchs  the  right  of  a  native  ooinage  (1  Mkc 
XV,  6),  and  issued  shekels  (q.  v.),  both  whole  and  hili, 
of  which  several  (some  eight)  are  still  extant  The 
following  coin  has  on  one  side,  in  Samaritan,  the  Dsae 
of  Simon,  and  some  emblems,  upon  which  it  b  ^m 
difficult  to  pronounce,  and  on  the  other  *'  The  Deliv- 
erance of  Jerusalem,**  with  the  palm-tree  and  m 
vases.    There  are  other  coins,  bearing  on  one  side  tfa 


Coin  of  Simon  ^t^M^hflwis. 

inscription,  in  Samaritan,"  Simon,"  on  the  other,'* De- 
liverance of  Jerusalem,"  which  are  anpposed  to  btt« 


Probable  Coin  of  Shnon  Bar-eochdMS. 
been  stnick  by  Simon  Baroochab,  not  by  Simon  V» 
cabflBus.    There  are  marks  on  these  coins  of  their  btr- 
ing  been  struck  twice,  once  by  the  Roman  ao^iitiei. 
and  again  by  the  Jews ;  there  are  alao  examplee  of 


Early  Jewish  Coin  of  uncertain  Data 

Greek  and  Roman  coins  of  these  double  types  spi^ 
one  upon  the  other.  A  leaf  and  vase  appear  to  be  tbe 
general  symbols  of  the  coins  stmck  in  Jndna  dariog 
tiie  dominion  of  the  high-priests,  and  the  coins  tbeiB- 
selves  are  for  the  most  part  indifferently  exeeoted. 
Those  of  Alexander  Jannieus  are  all  of  bronxe,  as  sn 
also  the  coins  of  Antigonns ;  these  last  bear  the  firm- 
bol  of  a  cornucopia,  the  type  invariably  found  npa 
the  coins  of  this  prince,    f^m  the  insciiptioiiB  on  tbe 


Coins  of  AnUgoom. 

above  coins,  it  is  supposed  that  Antigonns  wished  to 
declare  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  desceudant  of 
Mattathias  that  he  was  high-priest    The  corns  of  tbc 
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adean  kings,  from  Herod  the  First,  are  all  of  bronze, 
rith  the  exception  of  a  silver  one  assigned  to  Herod 
le  Third,  which  is  supposed  to  be  nniqne.  Of  Agrip- 
a  the  Second  there  are  many  coins,  struck  after  the 
estmction  of  Jerusalem,  which  present  on  their  re- 
erses  portraits  of  the  reigning  emperors.  The  dates 
Q  these  c<^ns  denote  the  year  of  the  prince's  reign. 
See  each  of  the  kings  in  their  order.)  Eventually, 
o wever,  these  Bfacca^bnan  shekels  passed  out  of  circn- 
ition  on  account  of  foreign  traffic  (being  especially 
applanted  by  Tyrian  mintage,  according  to  Bertheau, 
».  45  8q.)<  See  MomsT-CHANOEBS.  In  the  time  of 
])irist  Greek  currency  liad  mostly  prevailed  (compn- 
ed,  probably,  at  a  depreciated  rate^  of<^hich  the  fol- 
owing  pieces  are  mentioned:  the  droichma  (q.  v.), 
rfaich  was  the  unit  of  value ;  the  didrachma  (q.  v.), 
>r  doable  drachm  {iiipaxfiov,  Matt,  xvii,  24) ;  and 
he  stater  (q.  v.),  or  tetradrachm.  The  smallest  coin 
iras  the  Iqjiton  Q^wrvVy  scale,  **mite,'*  Mark  zii,  42; 
Luke  xii,  59),  which  was  the  seventh  part  of  a  gold 
)iece  OcoXcovc),  or  half  the  Roman  quadrans  or  '*  fiu*- 
hing."  See  Mite.  Under  the  Roman  rule  the  im- 
[>erial  currency  naturally  obtained  in  Palestine  (see 
M&it,  xxii,  17-21),  so  that  thenceforth  the  Roman  be- 
romea  the  standard  (so  in  the  Mishna,  Baba  Afeeia,  iv) 
>f  Jewish  valuation  (see  StronglB  Barm,  and  Expos, 
yf  the  Gotpelty  Append,  i).  Single  coins  of  this  cur- 
rency named  in  the  N.  T.  are  the  following:  (a)  The 
deruurius  (q.  v.),  in  Greek  denarium  (drjvapiovj  Talm. 
^3''^,  A.  V.  incorrectly  "penny"),  the  usual  unit  of 
popular  estimation,  corresponding  about  to  the  modem 
Miimg;  (2)  The  aasariu*  (from  a$  R*  e*  oet,  brass], 
which  was  strictly  the  ba^  of  the  Roman  monetary 
system,  like  the  modem  pemijf),  in  Greek  OMsarium 
(aatraptoVf  Talmudic  usually  ^0*^K),  of  copper  (MatL 
X,  29;  Luke  xii,  6), originally  ^,  then  ^  the  denari- 
us; it  bore  the  effigy  of  the  empero%  during  whose 
reign  it  was  strack.  See  Pehht.  (Comp.  Kype,  Ob- 
$erv.  i,  57  sq. ;  Barth,  Dot  rSm,  At  und  seme  Theiie, 
Lips.  1834.)  (c)  The  quadrams  (or  quarter),  in  Greek 
kodrantes  (KoSpAvrri^j  Matt  v.  26 ;  Mark  zii,  42), 
w^feh  was  ^  the  as,  a  copper  coin.  See  Fabthiko. 
The  Attic  drachma  passed  as  equivalent  to  the  Ro- 
man denarius.  There  are  also  occasional  references 
to  other  and  smaller  coins  (see  the  Mishna,  Maar 
ter  Skem,  ii,  9;  iv,  8;  Kiddttshm,  i,  1;  ii,  1),  e.  g.  the 
obohts  (H^73,  mea0=4  assaria;  ihepondium  01^*7^0) 
=2  assaria;  besides  certain  antique  values,  e.  g.  the 
tatz  (Tqt)  =  ^  shekel,  or  i  the  stater;  the  penUah^ 
(il^^'lB)= piece  of  money  in  general,  etc.  (see  Bux- 
tor^  Lex,  Talm,  ool.  175,  1285, 1754,  1812;  Waserus, 
De  mtmmis  ff^fraor,  L  ii,  c.  28).  Coins  were  puno- 
tored  and  hung  as  nowadays  around  children's  necks 
for  ornament  (Mishna,  CheUm,  xii,  7).  (See  Otho,  Lex, 
Babb,  p.  481  sq. ;  Klemm,  De  nummis  Hdn-ccor,  Ttibing. 
1730 ;  Eisenschmidt,  De  ponderib,  et  mensuris  veU.  Bom, 
Grme,  et  Heb,  ed.  2,  Argent  1787 ;  Wurm,  De  ponder^ 
Ma,  nummormn  et  mensura,  rcOionib,  ap.  Bom,  et  Grctc, 
Stiittg.1821.)    SeeMo»T. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  money  in  the  various  periods 
of  the  Hebroo-Jewish  antiquity  is  very  difficult  to  es- 
timate from  the  occasional  intimations  of  mercantile 
y^oe  (see  Michaelis,  Z>e  j>refm  rer,  ap.  Hebr.  ante  exiL 
in  the  Comment.  8oc.  GotL  iii,  145  sq.),  especially  as 
tbe  measure  and  quality  of  articles  thus  estimated  is 
also  uncertain  (see  B5ckh,  Metrolog.  Untersuch.  p.  420 
"<!•).  See  Metboloot.  Examples  somewhat  indic- 
ative of  this  point,  however,  are  the  following :  in 
times  of  plenty,  1  ephah  of  wheat  sold  for  1  shekel, 
and  2  ephahs  of  barley  for  1  shekel  (2  Kings  vii,  8; 
comp.  Polyb.  i,  16) ;  an  Egyptian  horse  in  Solomon's 
time  was  worth  150  shekels  (1  Kings  x,  29) ;  80  shek- 
els were  generally  given  for  a  slave  (Exod.  xxi,  82 ; 
comp.  Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  for  10  shekels  a  chaplain  could 
te  hired  in  the  times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xvii,  10). 


But  in  flush  times  prices  were  often  much  higher,  e.  g. 
a  choice  vine-stock  was  held  at  1  shekel  (Isa.  vii,  28) ; 
a  threshing-floor,  with  the  oxen,  cost  Daidd  50  shekels 
(2  Sam.  x^v,  24) ;  a  single  vineyard  brought  Solomon 
in  1000  shekels  yearly  (Cant,  viii,  11).  Other  less 
definite  values  may  be  collected  as  to  fiincy  matters 
(Judg.  xvii,  4;  1  Sam.  ix,  8;  Neh.  v,  15).  In  later 
times  a  leamed  slave  might  be  bought  (according  to 
Greek  and  Roman  money)  for  1  (Alexandrian)  talent 
(Joeeph.  ilftf.  xii,  4,  9);  a  farm-laborer's  daily  wages 
was  1  denarius  (Matt,  xx,  2);  and  the  charge  for 
more  than  a  single  day's  tending  of  an  invalid  in  a 
caravanserai  was  2  denarii  (Luke  x,  85).  (For  other 
instances  of  ei^)ense,  see  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  2,  2; 
TTor,  i,  88, 5 ;  Life,  xiii,  44.)  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  living  among  the  Israelites  (as  ^mong  the  an- 
cients generally,  see  Bdckh,  Staatthaush.  i,  65)  is  ev- 
ident, owing,  however,  rather  to  the  greater  rarity  of 
the  precious  metals  as  a  circulating  medium  than  to 
anything  else. — ^Winer,  i,  408.     See  Numismatics. 

Coislln  Manosoript  (so  called  tram  the  library 
of  Coislin,  bishop  of  Metz,  which  originally  contained 
most  of  the  leaves),  a  name  applied  to  two  very  differ- 
ent Greek  uncial  MSS. 

1.  Ck>DBX  GoiSLuaANus,  the  great  copy  of  the  Sept. 
Octateuch,  first  made  known  by  Montfou^on  (Biblioth, 
CoisKn.  1715),  and  illustrated  by  Kfac-smde  hi  SQves- 
tre's  PaUogr,  Unw,  No.  65.  It  contains  227  leaves  in 
two  columns,  18  inches  by  9 :  the  fine  massive  letters 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  are  much  like  those 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  In  the  margin,  primd  matm, 
Wetstein  found  Acts  ix,  24,  25,  and  so  inserted  this  as 
Cod.  F  in  his  list  of  MSS.  of  the  Acts.  In  1842  Tis- 
chendorf  observed  nineteen  other  passages  of  the  N. 
T.,  which  he  published  in  his  Mommenta  Sacra  Ined- 
ita  (p.  400  sq.),  with  a  facsimile.  These  texts  are 
Matt  V,  48;  xii,  48;  xxvii,  25;  Luke  1,  42;  ii,  24; 
xxiii,  21;  John  v,  85;  vi,  58,  55;  Acts  iv,  88,  84;  x, 
18, 15;  xxH,  22;  1  Cor.  vii,  89;  xi,  29;  2  Cor.  iii,  18; 
ix,  7;  xi,  88;  Gal.  iv,  21,  22;  Col. ii,  16, 17;  Heb.  x, 
26.  These  portions  of  the  MS.  are  designated  as  F* 
of  the  Gosp^  etc. — Scrivener,  Jntrod,  to  N.  T,  p.  105. 

2.  FsAOMENTA  CoiSLiiaANA,  a  rclic  of  only  fifteen 
leaves,  written  stichometrically,  with  a  subscription 
referring  to  a  comparison  with  the  the  copy  at  Caesa- 
rea,  which  had  been  written  by  Pamphilus  himself. 
The  letters  are  large  and  square.  When  somewhat 
fiided,  the  whole  (except  the  subscriptions,  which  were 
written  in  vermiUion)  was  ((one  over  again,  most 
coarsely,  by  a  corrector,  who. added  the  accents  and 
breathings,  but  reblackened  the  letters  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  thoroughly  to  destroy  their  elegance.  Fourteen 
of  these  leaves  were  published  by  MontfSiu^on  {ut  sup.\ 
who  ascribed  the  MS.  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
These  sheets  were  used  at  Mt.  Athos  in  1218  as  part 
of  the  covers  of  another  book,  which  at  length  fell  into 
European  hands,  and  was  saved ;  the  rest  of  the  MS. 
had  probably  perished  previously,  or  been  destroyed 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  the  fire  of  St.  Germain  des 
Prex,  where  the  fragments  were  preserved,  twelve 
leaves  only  were  found,  which  are  now  in  thf  Impe- 
rial Library  at  Paris,  and  contain  1  Cor.  x,  22^29 ;  xi, 
9-16;  1  Tim.  iii,  7-18;  Tit.  i,  1-8;  i,  Ifr-ii,  5 ;  iii,  18- 
15 ;  Heb.  ii,  11-16 ;  iii,  18-18 :  iv,  12-15.  Two  other 
leaves,  however,  were  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St  Petersburg,  and  contain  GaL  i,  4-10;  ii, 
9-14.  Tischendorf  has  lately  recovered  another  sheet 
from  Mt.  Athos,  containing  Col.  iii,  4-11.  These  friig- 
ments  are  known  as  H  of  the  Pauline  Episties. — ^Tre- 
gelles,  in  Home's  Introd,  new  ed.  iv,  194.  See  Mah- 
U8CBIPT8,  Biblical. 

Coke,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  first  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Brecon,  Wales,  Sept. 
9, 1747 ;  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  his  17th  year,  and  after  his  gradua> 
tion  had  charge  of  South  Petherton  parish,  Somerset- 
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shire.  While  there  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Methodism,  and  the  increased  fidelity  and  earnestness 
of  liis  ministry  excited  so  much  opposition  that  he 
abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Wesley,  whom  he 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  in  itinerant  ministerial 
labors.  In  1784  Wesley  consecrated  him  a  bishop  for 
the  Methodists  in  America,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
presided  at  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  consecrated  Francis 
Asbury  a  bishop.  If  we  except  some  local  consecra- 
tions in  the  Moravian  settlements,  Coke  was  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  For 
many  years  he  visited  Ireland  annually,  and  presided 
in  its  Conferences;  he  was  repeatedly  president  of  the 
English  Conference ;  he  traversed  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  America  throughout  his  long  life.  He 
was  especially  the  **  foreign  minister"  of  Methodism. 
His  stature  was  small,  his  voice  feminine,  but  his  soul 
was  as  vast  as  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  frame.  Though 
he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  he  found  not  in  a  diocese  coextensive  with  the 
new  republic  room  for  his  energies.  He  was  continu- 
ally contriving  new  measures  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel.  His  plans,  had  he  been  a  man  of  ordinary 
abilities,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  fi^ 
natic;  but  he  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits  whose 
greatest  conceptions  and  schemes  are  the  legitimate 
products  of  their  energies.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
eighteen  tiroes  at  his  owfa  expense.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  missions  through- 
out the  world.  He  founded  the  negro  missions  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  those  islands,  lliey  included 
17,000  members  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  not  only 
visited  his  missions,  but  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his 
patrimonial  fortune  in  their  support,  preached  tor  them, 
and  begged  for  them  from  door  to  door.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  was  with  him  "as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in 
his  bones ;"  and  during  his  liie  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  organiz^  a  missionary  society  among  the  Wes- 
leyans,  for  he  embodied  that  great  interest  in  his  own 
person.  When  a  veteran  of  almost  seventy  years,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  Wesleyan  Conference  as 
a  missionary  for  the  East  Indies.  The  Conference  ob- 
jected on  account  of  the  ex|>ense,  but  Coke  ofl'ered  to 
pay  the  charges  of  the  outfit  himself  to  the  amount  of 
$80,000,  and  so  prevaOed  over  all  otijections,  and  em- 
barked with  a  small  band  of  laboferft.  He  died  on  the 
voyage  in  1814,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea ;  but  the 
undertaking  succeeded,  and  the  Wesleyan  East  India 
missions  are  the  result.  It  has  been  justly  asserted 
that,  except  Wesley,  no  man  was  ever  connected  with 
the  Methodist  body  who  contributed  more  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  Christianity.  His  colleague  in  the 
episcopacy  of  the  American  Church  would  not  allow 
of  even  this  exception;  "a  minister  of  Christ,"  said 
Asbury,  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived — **  a  min- 
ister of  Christ,  in  zeal,  in  labors,  and  in  services,  the 
greatest  man  of  the  last  century."  Wesley  used  to 
say  that  Coke  was  a  right  hand  to  him.  Withal  he 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  publishing  A  Semum  on 
EduectUony  177S;  An  Address  to  the  InhabUantt  qfBris- 
(o/,  1782 ;  his  ordination  sermon  at  Baltimore,  1784 ; 
and  many  other  sermons  on  the  DivmUy  of  Christ,  The 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  three  funeral  discourses  on 
the  deaths  of  Wesley,  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Hes- 
ter Ann  Rogers;  four  sermons  on  the  0irislian  Mwnis- 
try;  A  Discourse  on  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  He  also  issued  An  Address  to  the  So- 
cieties  in  England  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Chapels,  1795 ; 
An  Address  to  the  Weepers,  on  a  pamphlet  of  William 
Hammet,  of  South  Carolina ;  Letters  to  the  Societies, 
in  reply  to  Rev.  Melville  Home,  1810 ;  lAfe  of  Wesley, 
prepared  jointly  with  Henry  Moore ;  History  of  the 
West  Indus,  in  8  vols.  1808 ;  numerous  reports  and 
"Presses  on  the  missionary  cause ;  Commentary  on  the 
■  Scriptures,  6  vols.  4to,  completed  in  1807 ;  and, 


subsequently,  Recent  Oeeurrenoes  of  Europe  ammdend 
•»  Relation  to  such  Prophecies  as  are  now  /idfiSat$  sr 
remain  yet  to  befvffiUed;  and  the  CoUagers*  EMe,  wiA 
reflections  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  for  £unfly  read- 
ing. See  London  Review,  Oct.  1860,  art.  iii;  Drer, 
Itfe  of  Coke  (New  York,  1837);  Etheridge,  Life  ofCdx 
(Lond.  1860) ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  130 ;  Benson,  L^< 
of  Coke  (N.  Y.  8vo);  Stevena,  History  of  Mttkodim, 
vols,  ii  and  iii  passim,  and  Hist,  of  the  JietJkodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  4  vols,  passim. 

Co'la  (XaiXa,  V.  r.  KwU  aad   K^Xo),  a  fbs 

named  only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  xr,  ^  In  con- 
nection with  Chobai  (q.  v.),  as  one  of  the  citiei  t» 
which  Ozias  sent  orders  to  expel  the  enemies  of  tk 
Jews  after  the  death  of  Holofemes.  Simoms  {Omam. 
N,  T,  p.  170)  suggests  Abel-mecAoAiiL  Belaud,  hov- 
ever  (PalcBst,  p.  729),  thinks  it  may  be  the  Culov  (4. 
V.)  inserted  by  the  Sept.  among  the  idties  of  Jadsb 
(Josh.  XV,  60). 

Colarbasians.    See  Colarbasus. 

Colarbasns,  the  name  of  a  Gnostic  mentioned  br 
Hippolytus  {Elenchos,  iv,  18;  vi,  6,  55),  Epiphanies 
(JETor.  85),  Theodoretus  (Heerel,  fabuL  i,  12),  Tertallin 
ladv,  Valmtin.  4,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Prmscripts, 
c  60),  and  Augustine  (de  Har,  c.  15),  and  whose  trs- 
tem,  according  to  these  writers,  was  akin  to  that  «f 
Valentinus,  and  still  more  to  that  of  Marcos,  represent- 
ing likewise  the  emanation  of  eons  according  to  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  of  numbers. 
According  to  these  writers,  in  the  system  of  Colart»- 
sus,  the  first  emanation  (the  "Ogdoas**  of  Valentnnis) 
did  not  signify  eight  different  substances^  bat  oah- 
eight  different  relations  and  efiects  of  the  one  God. 
which,  according  to  their  different  significatioo,  re- 
ceived different  names.  In  the  83rBtem  ascribed  to 
Colarbasns,  the  awns  woe  not  successively  beguUea. 
but  all  simuHpeonsly  brought  into  existence.  To 
the  \6rfOQ  and  the  J^ioii  a  place  was  assigned  hi  tUt 
system  after  the  dv^pMiroc  and  the  iflcXjytria,  an  order 
difiMng  ftt>m  ttiat  in  the  B3rBtem  of  Valentinos.  Dr. 
Volkmar,  in  an  essay  entitled  Die  Kolarb€utt9~Gnosis  Qm 
Niedner's  ZeitsckriftfOr  hist,  TheoL  1855),  nndeitog^ 
show  that  all  the  accounts  of  Colarbasos  in  the  mlhu 
above  mentioned  can  be  traced  to  the  description  by  Ire- 
nieus  Q,  12,  8  sq.)  of  the  system  of  the  Gnostic  Marcos 
aiid  some  modified  systems ;  that  the  wt)fd  Cofaatases 
with  Irensus  (i,  14, 1)  is  nothing  but  the  mystical  des- 
ignation of  the  personified  number  Four  (^S'n^  ^)c^ 
the  highest  ssons,  the  holy  reTpaicrvc ;  and  that  all  the 
subsequent  accounts  arose  fix>m  an  erroneous  ooniiB- 
sion  of  the  two  statements.  This  view  of  Yolkinar 
has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  recent  wiileis  en 
Gnosticism.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  viii,  19  (of  wfakh 
our  article  is  a  fifee  tmnslation);  Wetxer  iLWdte, 
Kirchen^Lex,  ii,  691. 

Colbert,  Charlea-Joaohim,  a  relative  of  the 
great  Colbert,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  11, 1667,  be- 
came vicar  of  Rouen,  and  geneniKagent  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  1797  he  was  made  bishop  of  Montpellier, 
and  devoted  himself  a  great  deal  to  induce  die  Re- 
formed to  apostatize.  It  was  under  his  episcopate  thst 
the  noted  catechism  called  Cat^chisme  de  MomtpeBUr 
was  drawn  up  by  fiither  Poujet.  Colbert,  in  eevenl 
pastorals  and  mandements,  opposed  the  bull  Um^emHas 
(q.  v.).  Some  of  his  writings  (8  vols.  4to,  1740)  were 
condemned  at  Rome.  He  died  April  8, 1738.— Hoefti^ 
Nouvelle  Biog.  GMnraJe,  xi,  114. 

Colbert,  Jaoquea  Nicolas,  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  of  the  same  family,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1654,  was  made  archbishop  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  noted  in  his  administration  fbr  hb  tdlennce 
of  the  Reformed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  He 
died  Dec.  10, 1707.— Hoefer,  Noundk  Bio^rcfkk  Ohi- 
rale,  id,  112, 
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Colbert  Mannsoript  (Co- 
DKx  CoLBBRTiNUs),  the  Utett  crit- 
ical designatioii  of  a  beandM  cur- 
sive Greek  MS.  (^  the  N.  T.,  now 
deposited  in  the  Royal  or  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  of  which  it  is  No. 
14  (Colbert.  2844);  usnaUy  desig- 
nated  as  88  of  the  Gospels,  18  of 
the  Acts  and  catholic  Epistles,  and 
17  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is 
very  important  in  Biblical  criti- 
cism, being  styled  by  Eichhom 
"the  queen  among  the  MSS.  in 
cursive  letters"  (EmUU,iniy,  T. 
V,  217).  It  contains  all  the  Greek 
Test,  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 
includes  a  portion  of  the  Sept.  ver- 
sion of  the  Prophets.  The  order 
of  the  books  is  now  much  confused, 
but  trmn  the  writing  they  appear 
once  to  have  been  arranged  as 
usual.  The  edges  of  nearly  all  the 
leaves  are  torn,  or  cut  away,  or 
have  otherwise  decayed.  The  MS. 
has  been  much  ii^jured  by  exposure 
to  dampness,  and  the  ink  has  set  off 
on  the  opposite  page,  especially  in 
the  Acts,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  read  (Tregelles,  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  qfthe  Greek  N.  T,,  p. 
162).  In  this  way,  however,  by 
reading  backward  the  parts  thus 
transferred,  many  passages  have 
Q.  CT  '5  "^  ***"  recovered  of  which  the  orig- 
^>P  1  J.  inal  writing  has  become  totally  ef- 
^td^\p  ^^  fiiced,  or  even  the  material  contain- 
3^  ^  •;.  ing  it  has  perished.  It  is  written 
C  ^  E  1|  on  vellum,  in  folio  form,  with  42 
C/      ^      \^    long  lines  in  each  page,  in  a  fine 

r^3  *|^  round  hand  (which  undergoes  a 
•  "^  gradual  change  in  the  coarse  of  the 
^  S  work),  the  accents  sometimes  ne- 
;>  .  £  "f  ejected.  Larroque  first  collated  it, 
»  d  n  i  ^^^  ^^^  negligcmtly,  and  his  read- 
ings, as  communicated  by  Allix, 
were  inserted  in  Mill's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  whence  they 
were  transferred  to  Wetst^'s. 
Griesbach  re-examined  it  in  part ; 
then  Begtrup  to  some  extent ;  and 
Scholz  fUly,  but  it  would  seem 
cursorily ;  Tregelles  carefully  col- 
lated it  in  1850.  ''  Its  text  was 
published  by  Sabstier"  (Davidson, 
Treati$e  <m  BibUeal  Criticism,  ii, 
246).  It  evidently  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  remarkably 
confirms  the  readings  of  the  oldest 
codices,  especially  those  known  as 
B,  D,  and  L,  leaning  chiefly  to  the 
Alexandrian  recension. — Scriven- 
er, Introductum  to  the  Criticism  qf 
the  N,  Test,,  p.  145;  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  Introduction,  new  ed.  iv, 
209.  See  Manusobipts,  Bibli- 
cal. 

Colbert,  'WiUlam,  a  pioneer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Western  New  York,  was  a  native 
of  Maryland.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  in  1790.  In  1792  we 
find  him  at  the  General  Conference  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore ;  he  then  became  connected  with  the  circuits 
<tf  Tioga  and  the  lake  country  (a  perfect  wilderness  at 
the  time),  and  here  he  labored  fSUthftelly  and  uncom- 
plainingly, notwithstandhig  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
which  b«  had  to  encounter,  nntn  1811,  when  he  located. 
In  1826  he  was  readmitted  as  a  supemnmeraiy,  which 


-p 


relation  he  retained  until  his  death  in  1888.~i/wiiite« 
of  ConfereneeSf  ii,  281;  Peck,  Earfy  Methodism,  p.  89, 
121,272. 

Cole,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Romanist  divine, 
and  opponent  of  the  Beformation,  was  bom  at  Gods- 
hill,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
fellow  in  1528.  In  1540  he  became  rector  of  Chelms- 
ford ;  in  1542,  warden  of  New  College.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI,  Dr.  Cole  inclined  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  afterwards  returned  to  his  original  views, 
and  after  Queen  Ifary's  accession  he  became  a  zealous 
Romanist.  When  (Sranmer  was  burnt.  Cole  preached 
a  violent  sermon  at  the  execution.  In  1557  he  was 
made  **  vicar-general  of  spiritotttles"  under  Cardinal 
Pole.  He  was  prominent  in  '*  all  the  proceedings 
a^dnJst  Protestants  in  those  dteadAil  times.''  In  the 
first  year  of  Elizabeth  he  was  fined  1000  marks  **  for 
contempt  of  the  queen's  majesty,"  and  in  May,  1560, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  did  not  remain 
long.  He  died  in  London  in  1579.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are.  Disputation  with  Crammer  and  Ridley,  1554 ; 
Funeral  Sermon  at  the  burning  qf  Cranmer  (both  in 
Fox's  Arts  and  Momtments) ;  Letters  to  Bishop  Jewell, 
Lond.  1560,  8vo. — Strype,  Annals f  Burnet,  History  qf 
the  Reformation;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biogrc^,  iv,  126. 

Cole,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford.  In  1656  he  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  where  he  was  tutor  to  John  Locke.  In  1660  he 
was  ejected  from  Oxford  by  the  king's  commissioners 
for  nonconformity,  and  opened  an  academy  at  Nettle- 
head,  Oxfordshire.  Thence  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  a  large  congregation,  and 
one  of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Neonomian  (q.  v.)  doctrine.  He  died 
in  September,  1697.  Among  his  writings  are,  A  Dis- 
course on  Regeneration,  Faith,  and  Repmtanee,  Lond. 
1689,  8vo;  A  Discourse  qfthe  Christian  ReHgion;  Im- 
puted Righteousness  for  Justification  incomprehensible  by 
human  Reason, — Ctdamy,  NoncotformisCs  Memorial,  i, 
196. 

Coleridge,  Samvbl  Tatlob,  was  bom  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  parish  his  father 
was  the  vicar,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1772.  An  or^ 
phan  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, w^^ere  Charies  Lamb  was  among  his  contemporB^ 
ries.  Here  he  made  very  great  progress  in  classic- 
al knowledge,  and  at  an  early  age  plunged  deeply 
into  metaphysics.  Speaking  of  himself  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  literaria  (vol.  i,  p.  16),  he  says :  **  At  a  very 
premature  age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had 
bewildered  myself  in  metaphysics  and  In  theological 
controversy.  Nothing  else  pleased  me.  History  and 
particular  facts  lost  all  interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry 
itself,  yea,  novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to 
me."  In  1791  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  he  suddenly 
left  the  University  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  occasioned, 
it  is  said,  by  unrequited  love ;  and  after  wandering  for 
a  while  about  the  streets  of  London  in  extreme  pecu- 
niary distress,  terminated  this  adventure  by  enlisting 
in  the  15th  Dragoons,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Comberbatch.  One  of  the  officers,  questioning  him  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  eliciting  his  real  history,  com- 
municated Coleridge's  situation  to  his  friends,  who 
forthwith  effbcted  his  discharge.  Coleridge  now  be- 
took himself  to  Bristol,  where  he  joined  with  three  oth- 
er young  and  clever  men,  like  himself  of  ardent  poetic 
temperaments,  and  imbued  with  strong  but  vague 
ideas  of  universal  brotherhood — Southey,  George  Bur- 
net f^om  Oxford,  and  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker.  They 
formed  a  scheme  for  emigrating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  in  North  America,  to  form  a  social  colo- 
ny, where  selfishness  was  to  be  proscribed.  But  mon- 
ey was  needed  to  establish  this  *  *  pantisocracy, "  as  they 
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tenned  it,  and  Coleridge  had  not  enongli  to  ftiniisli 
him  with  dailj  sabsistence.  Joseph  Cottle,  a  benevo- 
lent bookseller  at  Bristol,  finding  that  he  had  written 
enough  poems  to  make  np  a  small  yolome,  offered  him 
thirty  guineas  for  them.  The  volume  was  published 
in  1794,  and  other  literary  schemes  were  projected.    In 

1795  Coleridge  married  BCiss  Sarah  Fricker,  of  Bristol, 
a  sister  of  the  wife  of  his  friend  Charles  lAoyd,     In 

1796  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  the  greater 
number  of  which  had  been  written  at  earlier  periods, 
interspersed  with  some  by  Charles  Lamb ;  and  in  1797 
a  second  edition  appeared,  with  the  addition  of  some 
poems  by  Charles  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  was  at  this  period  of  his  lifb  a  Unitarian. 
He  says  of  himself^^I  was  at  that  time,  and  long  af- 
ter, though  a  Trinitarian  (L  e.  oi  normcan  PlatonU)  in 
philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion ;  more 
accurately,  I  was  h  pnkuUkropuiy  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and 
who  lay  the  main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather 
than  the  crucifixion'*  {Biog.  Lit.  i,  168).  In  1798  Cole- 
ridge visited  Germany,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
German  literature.  On  his  return  to  England  he  went 
to  live  at  the  Lakes,  where  Southey  and  Wordsworth 
had  then  settled,  the  one  at  KeswidE,  and  the  other  at 
Grasmere.  The  appellation  of  **  Lake-poets"  was  giv- 
en to  these  three  writers  after  the  publication  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  Coleridge  now  became  connected  with 
the  Morning  Post,  and  wrote  both  on  politics  and  litera- 
ture. From  abont  1808  to  about  1814  he  contributed  to 
the  Courier.  In  1809  he  edited  the  Friend,  first  publish- 
ed  as  a  periodical  at  the  Lakes.  He  left  the  Lakes  in 
1810,  and  did  not  afterwards  return  to  them ;  his  wife 
and  children  remained  in  the  house  of  Southey,  and 
wholly  dependent  on  him.  On  Coleridge's  first  ar- 
rival in  London  he  resided  with  Mr.  Basil  Montagu, 
and  in  1816  he  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  Gillman  at 
Highgate,  in  whose  house  he  died.  The  many  friend- 
ships which  Coleridge  attracted  to  himself  through 
life,  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  which  were  abun- 
dantly shown,  place  in  a  striking  light  the  amiabO- 
ity  of  his  character ;  his  neglect  of  his  family  and 
extreme  carelessness  respecting  the  obligations,  both 
personal  and  pecuniary,  which  devolved  upon  him,  as 
strikingly  illustrate  its  weakness.  It  waa  not  before 
the  commencement  of  his  residence  in  London  that  he 
formed  any  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
writmgs  of  the  later  German  metaphysicians,  by  the 
adoption  of  whose  method  and  terminology,  rather 
than  by  any  development  of  a  system,  in  his  subse- 
quent publications,  he  came  to  be  accounted  the  rep- 
resentative of  German  metaphysics  in  England.  He 
published  successively,  between  the  years  1817  and 
1826,  the  Lc^  Sermons,  the  Biographia  Liieraria,  the 
bound  volume  of  the  Friend,  the  ConsOtutioH  of  the 
Church  and  State  according  to  the  Idea  of  each,  and  the 
Aids  to  RefleeHon.  During  most  of  his  life  Coleridge 
was  poor  and  dependent,  from  careless  improvidence. 
He  suffered  also  ft^m  chronic  ill  health,  combined 
with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  caused  by,  a  habit  of 
using  opium.  He  died  July  25, 1884.— ^ii^^  Cydo- 
ptBtUa. 

Of  Coleridge  as  a  jpo6<  we  do  not  here  speak.  Asa 
metaphysical  theologian,  his  influence  upon  his  own 
age,  and  especially  upon  its  younger  men  of  genius, 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Englishman.  His 
mental  attributes  were  of  a  high  order,  strangely 
blended,  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  To  a  subtlety 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  he  added  a  great  compass  of  thought. 
The  devotional  and  expository  writings  of  the  best 
English  divines,  such  as  Hooker,  Taylor,  Baxter,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Wesley,  were  congenial  food  for  his  mystical 
and  religious  nature.  With  his  enlarged  knowledge 
he  abandoned  Unitarianism,  and  formed  for  himself 
a  half-complete  theology,  partly  orthodox,  partly  mys- 
tical, and  partly  (though  unconsciously)  pantheistic. 


*'It  was  one  of  his  most  cherished  schemes — his  €lvo^ 
ite  vision  in  dondland— to  compose  a  work  of  ooisi- 
sal  proportions  which  should  embrace  the  whole  raa^ 
of  mental  philosophy  taken  in  its  widest  naeaning  in- 
cluding, of  course,  theology  and  retigion.     He  redr 
only  wrote  a  few  disconnected  fragments  of  hismigjhtT 
task.    But  these  fragments  have  proved  of  iwaam 
soggestiveness  to  yt>unger  intellects, "  and  Cokridgeau 
may  be  found  now  among  every  class  of  Kngfah  <£- 
vines,  from  the  Broad  Church  to  the  highest  F^ej- 
ites.    The  condition  of  the  English  mind  at  the  tiise 
of  Coleridge's  appearance  is  to  be  noted,  as  aocoantiae 
for  the  wonderfol  influence  he  gained.    ' '  The  receiT%d 
philosophy  was  sensationalism  in  intelligence  s&l 
thought,  and  utilitarianism  in  morals ;  and  the  noeiv«i 
theology  contented  itself  with  dealing  fosth,  itheo  <£- 
dactic,  the  dry  husks  of  a  powerless  moraUam,  aid, 
when  argumentative,  with  insisting  npcm  the  exibenal 
evidences  of  Christianity.    Grotins  and  Paler  (vbcee 
Moral  PhUosophg  was  a  text-book  at  Cambridge)  ven 
the  oracles  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  evidence. 
Arianism  and  Unitarianism,  always  finmd  alongade 
of  sensationalism  and  materialism,  had  crept  Ifte  t 
fog-blight  over  half  the  foce  of  British  ChristiaBBT. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  easy  to  understand  hiw 
the  appearance  of  a  teacher  like  Coleridge  would  be 
welcomed.    He  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  sen»- 
tional  and  utilitarian  philosophers.     He  was  reputed 
to  have  mastered  the  German  philosophy,  to  have  ab- 
stracted from  it  what  was  sound  and  true,  and  to  htn 
attained  to  a  clear  vision,  from  tiie  ntmost  bei^  <d 
human  thought,  of  the  ultimate  unity,  the  perfect  tad 
vital  harmony,  of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  the  rrr- 
elation  of  reason  and  the  revelation  of  God.     He  pro- 
fessed himself  a  devout  and  orthodox  ChrisUan  behrr- 
er.    Most  of  all,  he  impressed  and  attracted  theyoong 
men  of  his  tune  by  his  noble  ideal  of  tJiongfat  and  par- 
pose,  his  reverent  spirit,  his  fiir-aeeing,  practical  wit- 
dom,  his  critical  and  intuitive  sagacity,  his  onioo  d 
deep  learning,  fine  taste,  and  recluse  habits,  wiUi  phil- 
osophic breadth  of  view  and  wide  human  sympathiei. 
**  One  main  point,  perhaps  the  main  pohit,  of  Coi«- 
ridge*s  Philosophy  was  the  K^ptian  distinction  betwaes 
the  reason  and  the  understanding.     Upon  this  distinc- 
tion Coleridge  grafted  his  peculiar,  and,  as  we  thinly 
unchristian  doctrine  of  the  Logos.     Many  who  hare 
not  followed  Coleridge  In  the  theological  doctrine  have 
agreed  with  him  In  reference  to  the  metaphysical  dis- 
tinction, according  to  which  the  nnderstanding  is  iJbt 
logical  foculty  in  man,  the  reason  is  the  intoitive  &C- 
ulty,  which  stands  fiice  to  foce  with  spiritaal  and  es- 
sential truth ;  and  the  immediate  object  of  which  b, 
as  Mr.  Morell  says,  'the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true.'    The  intuitive  foculty  in  man  has  thus  asagoed 
to  it  an  entirely  separate  sphere,  and  that  the  vefr 
highest.     It  dwells  in  a  region  apart,  elevated  abore 
that  of  the  logical  understanding,  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it.     Being  thus  independent  of  the  under- 
standing, it  is  independent,  so  far  as  the  morally  good 
and  right  is  conoemed,  of  revelation  also  (which  nmft 
be  presented  to  it  through  the  understanding),  exeep^ 
in  so  far  as  it  may,  by  its  own  light  and  authority,  ap- 
prove and  warrant  that  which  revelation  Inings  before 
it.    For  reason,  understood  as  above  defined,  anist, 
whether  in  matters  of  taste,  criticism,  or  morals,  be 
the  supreme  judge,  and  be  a  law  nnto  itself.    Thus 
the  scintillations  of  genius  and  the  light  of  piety  are 
but  different  manifestations  of  the  same  fkculty.    Hot 
well  this  accords  with  Coleridge's  supplementary  doe- 
trine,  that  reason  is  the  light  in  man  of  the  divine  Lo- 
gos, and  how  naturally  it  is  devel<^>ed  into  Manrioe's 
doctrine  of  the  identification  of  the  Word  or  Son  of 
€rod,  with  all  men,  will  be  readily  seen.     How  neariy 
related  it  is  to  the  modem  Pantheism  is  no  less  otm- 
ous.     Coleridge,  in  a  passage  of  his  Table  Talk,  with 
which  many  passages  in  his  writings  fully  accord, 
speaks  of  'that  higher  state,  to  which  Aristotle  oould 
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never  nifle  hiniBelf,  bnt  which  waa  natural  to  Plato, 
and  haa  been  to  others'  fhimself,  for  mstanoe],  *in 
whidi  the  onderBtanding  Is  diatfaictlj  contemplated, 
and,  aa  it  were,  looked  down  npon  ftom  the  throne  of 
actual  ideaa,  or  living,  inborn,  essential  tmtlis.*    He 
speaks  of  the  spirit's  ascending  into  *the  empyreon  of 
ideas.'     He  identifies  the  reason  with  the  divine  Lo- 
gos, making  him,  in  tlds  sense,  to  be  the  'light  which 
U^^teth  every  man  that  oometh  Into  the  world.'    He 
denies,  as  many  have  learned  from  him  to  deny,  the 
posdbflity  of  a  revelation  ab  extra.    He  speaks  of  the 
Trinity  as  an  'idea,'  and  analyzes  this  'idea'  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  resolve  the  Tri-onity  into  what  is  really 
no  better  than  a  refined,  Platonized  Sabellianism— only 
not  JSabellianism,  because  not  allowed  to  be  conceived 
under  any  conditions  of  time  and  space.     Snch  are 
some  of  the  results  of  Coleridge's  peculiar  philosophy 
as  appUed  to  solve,  or  as  used  to  measure  and  define, 
the  mysteries  of  being,  human  and  divine"  (see  Curry, 
iaM^hodigt  Quarterly, Hn.W^axt.^;  andRigg,hi 
J/ert.  QBorttr^,  April,  1866,  art.  i;  July,  1866,  art.  i). 
His  views  of  Inepiration,  as  given  in  the  Co^fettkms 
of  an  Inquirntff  SjnrUf  are  almost  as  low  as  those  of 
the  Rationalists.    EUs  theory  of  the  atonement  seems 
to  exclude  ahnoet  entirely  the  idea  of  substitution,  in 
order  to  avmd  what  he  calls  the  "  commercial"  theory. 
The  onfy  uniform  edition  of  Coleridge's  works  is 
that  of  Professor  Shedd  (N.  Y.  Harpers,  1868,  7  vols. 
12nio).     Prefixed  to  it  will  be  found  Msjrsh's  admira^ 
ble  Preliminary  Essay  to  the  Aide  to  Sejkction,  and 
also  an  able  and  genial  Introductcny  Essay  by  Pro- 
fessor Shedd.     The  work  needs  nothing  but  an  index 
to  be  complete.     Of  Gillman's  Life  of  Coleridge  (Lond. 
1838),  two  volumes  were  promised,  but  only  one  has 
appeared.     In  1866  appeared  Dr.  J.  H.  Green's  Spirit- 
ual PkUoaopk^y  fotmded  on  the  Teaching  of  8.  T.  Cole- 
ridgt,  edited  by  J.  Simon  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo).    Criti- 
cal essays  on  Coleridge  abound  in  the  leading  reviews : 
among  those  that  examine  his  philosophical  theology 
and  its  results  are  papers  hi  the  Chrittian  Spectator^  vi, 
617 ;  iVmceton  Review,  xx,  144 ;  BUhHatheea  Sacra,  iv, 
117 ;  Theological  Journal  (Lord's),  i,  681 ;  Am,  BibUcal 
KepoeUonf,  July,  1849,  art.  i ;  BrUith  Quarterk/,  Jan. 
1854,  art.  iv. 

Coles,  EHahn,  a  native  of  Northamptonshire, 
was  made  steward  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth,  when  the  funous  Independent, 
Dr.  Goodwin,  was  head  of  that  college.  After  the 
Bestoration  he  obtuned  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India 
House,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  held  until  his 
death  in  1688.  Hkb  name  is  preserved  by  his  well- 
known  treatise  entitled  A  practical  Treatise  on  God's 
Sovereignty,  originally  published  in  1678, 4to,  and  many 
times  reprinted.     It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic. 

Coles,  George,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  fbr  many  years  a  journalist.  He  was 
bom  in  England,  June  2, 1792 ;  converted  at  twelve ; 
became  a  local  preacher  in  1814 ;  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica m  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  the  New  York  Conference.  He  was  an 
"  effective  preacher"  for  thirty-three  years,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1868,  he  died  in  New  York.  He  was  an 
invalid  more  than  half  of  his  life,  yet  eminentiy  cheer- 
M  and  useful.  Though  his  advantages  of  education 
whOe  young  were  limited,  he  was  nevertheless  a  very 
^ll-read  man,  and  for  twelve  years  was  eminently 
BQccessfnl  as  assistant  editor  of  tiie  Christian  Advocate 
<*i^  Journal,  and  three  years  sole  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
fdiool  A  dvoixOe  and  Sunday-school  books.  Among  Ids 
published  works  are  The  Antidote  (18mo),  Lectures  to 
Children  (18mo),  Scripture  Concordance  (18mo),  My 
tfoitthfvl  Days  (18mo),  My  first  seven  Years  m  America 
(ISmo),  and  Heroines  of  Methodism  (12mo).  Mr.  Coles 
^^as  a  dncere  and  simple-hearted  Christian  gentleman, 
lovug  all,  by  all  beloved.  As  a  preacher,  although 
not  powecfol,  he  was  clear,  instructive,  persuasive, 


and  eminently  oonsolatoiy.  *',  His  journal,  wMch  was 
careftilly  kept  for  nearly  fifty  years,  shows  how  he 
longed  to  live  and  labor  for  God."  His  death  was 
peaoeM  and  beantii^— if Miutef  of  Coitferences^  1868, 
p.  148. 

Colet,  Dr.  John,  was  bom  in  London  in  1466 ;  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  travelled  on  the  Continent 
for  seven  years,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  eminent  scholars,  especially  of  Erasmus,  Bu- 
dsBUs,  and  Linacer,  and  where  he  also  learned  Greek. 
He  obtained  Church  preferment  when  very  young. 
In  1497  he  commenced  lecturing  at  Oxford  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  drew  crowds  of  students.  In  1506 
he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  capacity  his 
endeavors  to  restore  discipline  brou^^t  on  him,  though 
happily  without  ofRBct,  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  intro- 
duced divinity  lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  delivered  by  him- 
self and  othen.  *  *  These  lectures  raised  in  the  nation 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had 
then  long  been  laid  aside  for  the  school  divinity,  and 
so  might  be  said  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation 
which  soon  after  ensued.  We  cannot  but  think  tliat 
Colet  was  in  some  measure  instrumental  towards  it, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  effected,  for  he  express- 
ed a  great  contempt  ibr  religious  houses,  exposed  the 
abuses  that  i^evailed  in  them,  and  the  mischiefs  at- 
tending the  imposing  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  This 
wa^  of  thinking,  together  with  his  ftee  and  public 
manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which  were 
then  regarded  as  impious  and  heretical,  rendered  him 
very  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  exposed  him  to  a 
persecution  ttom.  the  bishop  of  London.  Latimer  tells 
us  in  his  sermons,  not  only  was  Colet  brought  into 
trouble,  but  he  would  certainly  have  gone  to  de  stake 
had  not  God  turned  the  kmg's  heart."  In  1612  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  noble  institution  of  St.  Paul's 
School  for  168  scholars.  He  died  in  1619.  He  wrote 
a  Latin  Grammar  for  St.  Paul's  School,  which  was  long 
in  use.  Among  his  religious  writings  were,  Dcdly  />e- 
votions,  or  the  Christianas  morning  and  evening  Sacrifice 
(Lond.  1698, 12mo) ;  Monition  to  a  godly  Life  (Lond. 
1684) ;  EfMlcB  ad  Erasmum,  etc.  See  Knight's  Life 
of  Dean  Colet  (Lond.  1724,  8vo) ;  Jones,  Christ.  Biog. ; 
Seebohm,  Oxford  Reformers  (Lond.  1867). 

Col-ho^Beh  (Heb.  KoUhozch\  nth"is,  every 
seer ;  Sept  XoXc^l,  XaKaZd),  a  descendant  of  Judah, 
being  the  son  'of  Hazaiah,  and  father  of  one  Baruch 
(Neh.  xi,  6),  B.C.  ante  686.  He  had  also  a  son  named 
Shallun,  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii,  16). 

Colignl,  Gaspard  db,  admiral  of  France,  was 
bom  February  16, 1617,  at  his  ancestral  castle,  Chatil- 
lon-sur-Loing.  His  £>ither,  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  mar- 
shal o^France,  died  early  (1622),  and  bequeathed  to  his 
widow  the  task  of  educating  three  sons.  In  this  she 
was  assisted  by  two  mastere,  one  of  whom  instructed 
the  boys  in  languages  and  philosophy,  and  the  other  in 
bodily  exercises.  Gaspard  early  distingnisbed  himself 
for  a  firmness  of  character  and  purity  of  private  life 
very  rare  in  those  days.  His  only  friend  was  the  young 
duke  Francis  of  Guise,  afterwards  among  his  bitterest 
enemies.  He  entered  upon  the  career  of  arms,  and 
early  won  high  celebrity  in  the  wan  against  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  1647,  at  thirty,  Coligni  was  made 
commander  of  the  French  hofantiy.  The  very  severe 
discipline  introduced  by  him  changed  the  wild  bands 
of  lawless  soldiery  into  an  organist  army.  In  1647, 
the  year  in  which  liis  mother  died,  he  was  married  to 
Charlotte  de  Laval.  But  the  troubles  of.  his  times 
called  him  soon  again  and  again  to  the  front  of  battle ; 
the  happy  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1662-66  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him.  He  became  governor  of  Champagne, 
later  of  Picardy  and  Isle  de  France.  In  1662  he  was 
made  admiral  of  France.  When  King  Henry  II  vio- 
lated the  truce,  and  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out 
anew,  Coligni  was  oommissionQd  to  defond  St.  Quentin 
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against  the  Spaniards.  In  spite  of  a  heroic  defence, 
on  the  27th  of  August  St.  Quentin  fell.  Goligni 
was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  remamed  two  years.  Here  he  became  a 
Protestant.  At  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  in 
1659,  he  regained  his  liberty  for  a  ransom  of  60,000 
florins.  Through  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II 
(1569),  and  the  ascension  of  his  throne  by  Francis 
II,  the  Guises  became  temporarily  all  powerful,  and 
Coligni  lost  many  of  his  honors.  He  left  the  court 
with  a  light  heart  He  had  been  suspected  of  ^* her- 
esy," but  had  not  yet  publicly  confessed  hhnself  a 
Protestant.  Aware  that  this  step  might  be  fatal  to 
his  family,  it  was  only  after  his  wife  had  gladly  con- 
fessed to  the  "Church  of  Christ''  that  he  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  presence  of  the  whole  village. 
The  news  was  received  with  rejoicing  among  all  Prot- 
estants. While  Coligni  lived  a  peaceful,  secluded  life 
with  his  fiimily,  the  public  discontent  at  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Guises  had  reached  a  climax.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  in  1560  amply  shows  the  state  of 
popular  opinion  in  France.  Coligni  did  not  partici- 
pate in,  though  he  seems  to  have  known  of  the  plot. 
But  at  the  Convention  of  the  Notables  he  made  brave 
but  ineffiBctual  attempts  to  gain  more  fk^edom  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Protestants. 

.  The  death  of  Francis  II,  in  1560,  however,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Coligni  and  his  brother 
Andelot  were  reinstated  in  their  honors,  and  now  &ore 
than  ever  Protestantism  found  &  powerful  protector 
in  him.  He  took  part  in  the  terrible  religious  wars 
which  lasted  for  thirty  years.  At  the  head  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  party  stood  the  Guises,  while  Cond6 
and  Coligni  led  the  Protestants.  But  the  latter  suf- 
fered severe  reverses,  and  only  after  the  assassination 
of  Francis  of  Guise,  1563,  by  Jean  Poltrot,  fortune  be- 
gan to  be  once  more  fitvorable  to  them.  Coligid  was 
not  implicated  in  this  murder,  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted.  After  the  peace  of  Amboise,  concluded 
March  19,  in  which  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  wor- 
ship was  granted  the  Protestant  nobility,  the  admi- 
ral again  retired  to  his  estates  in  Chatillon.  Four 
years  later  the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  was  on  both 
sides  waged  with  the  old  spirit  and  bitterness.  For  a 
time  the  prospects  of  the  Reformed  party  looked  very 
dark.  In  1569  Condd  fell,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later 
Coligni's  brother  Andelot.  The  admiral's  siege  of 
Poitiers  was  a  fulure ;  and,  while  he  withdrew  his 
troops,  the  Parliament  in  Paris  had  condemned  him 
to  death,  hung  him  in  effigy,  broke  his  escutoheon, 
and  offered  a  price  of  60,000  florins  for  his  head. 
Coligni's  life,  indeed,  was  endangered  by  several  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him.  But  no  reverses  could 
break  Coligni's  spirit  or  daunt  his  energy-  In  1670, 
at  Arnay  le  Due,  the  Pittestants  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory ;  and  shortly  after  all  further  movements  were 
ended  by  a  truce,  which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  St. 
Germidns. 

Coligni's  wife  had  died  three  years  before,  and  in 
1671  the  admiral,  although  already  at  an  advanced 
age,  married  Jaqueline,  countess  of  Montlul  and  £n- 
tremont,  a  young,  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  pious 
lady  of  Savoy.  Meanwhile  the  current  of  opinion  at 
court  seemed  to  be  gradually  settling  in  flavor  of  the 
Protestants.  The  union  of  the  two  parties  was  to  be 
completed  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (later 
Henry  IV)  to  Margaret  of  Yalois.  Charles  IX  need- 
ed a  man  who  would  be  equally  respected  by  aU  par- 
ties, and  Coligni  was  summoned  to  court.  He  went 
fhll  of  confidence  in  the  king's  good-will ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Charles  and  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  had  at  that  time  any  hostile  intentions 
towards  him.  The  admiral  wept  tears  of  Joy  at  his  re- 
ception in  Blois  (Sept  18, 1571).  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  both  Charles  and  his  mother  showed  him  ev- 
ery honor.  Gradually  Coligni  gained  a  decided  influ- 
ence over  the  king,  an4  made  go<>d  use  of  it  in  flavor  of 


the  Huguenots.  Catharine  became  alarmed,  and  he 
jealousy  of  Coligni  changed  into  hatred,  althouish  it^ 
pears  that  as  yet  Charles  was  not  ill  disposed  toward 
the  admiral.  On  the  18th  of  August,  157^  tliemaina^ 
of  Heniy  and  Margaret  took  place.  On  the  same  dj^ 
I  Coligni  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  hoped  to  aee  her  boob. 
as  he  was  weary  of  court  lifer  llieee  were  the  bet 
I  lines  she  ever  received  from  his  hand.  Four  ^ 
later,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street,  a  shot  was  find 
at  him  fh>m  a  house  in  the  present  Eoe  de  Bivc^;  a  &b- 
ger  of  his  right  hand  was  destroyed,  and  hia  IcA  aia 
wounded.  The  assassination  of  the  admiiml  was  m- 
cribed  to  the  Guises,  and  filled  all  Paris  with  slam 
and  horror.  The  king  visited  Coligni,  professed  tls 
greatest  sympathy,  and  swore  to  the  Protestants  be 
would  be  revenged  for  the  bloody  deed.  Bat  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  had  resolved  on  Coligni's  death,  (k 
the  evening  of  the  28d,  everything  was  prepared  far 
the  terrible  massacre  that  was  to  take  place  oo  the 
following  night.  On  the  28d,  alter  midnight,  a  guard 
of  only  five  men  and  a  few  servants  lenaalned  wUk 
the  admiral.  In  the  morning,  between  one  and  tm 
(Sunday,  August  24),  a  murderous  band  approached 
Uie  house.  It  had  been  resolved  to  kill  the  admial 
first,  and  then  give  the  signal  for  the  general  mas- 
sacre. The  young  Duke  of  Guise  had  nndertakes 
to  destroy  lus  great  enemy.  The  doors  were  beni 
open  and  the  guards  killed.  At  the  first  noise  CoUga 
requested  to  be  lifted  fh>m  his  bed,  and  said  to  ]» 
miiuster,  **  Say  a  prayer,  sir ;  I  put  my  sool  into  ^ 
Saviour's  hand."  A  servant  burst  into  the  room,  asd 
on  being  questioned,  replied,  ^*God  calls  ns."  '*! 
have  long  been  ready  to  die,"  Coligni  replied ;  "b^ 
you  others  save  yourselves."  The  murderecs  entoed 
the  room,  and  found  the  admiral  standing  oprigk. 
One  called  to  him,  **Are  you  not  the  admird?" 
"Yes,"  Coligni  answered  with  dignity;  "and  yoa, 
young  man,  should  respect  my  gray  hairs,  and  oat 
take  my  lifs."  With  an  oath  the  soldier  thrust  his 
sword  into  Coligni's  breast  His  body,  in  which  life 
was  still  not  entirely  extinct,  was  thrown  out  d  tbe 
window.  Guise,  who  had-  been  waiting  below,  wiped 
the  blood  ftom  the  face  of  the  corpse  to  recognise  it, 
and  kicked  the  body  with  his  foot.  An  Italian,  Fe- 
trucci,  cut  off  the  head  and  brought  it  to  the  Louvre. 
The  body  was  mutilated,  dragged  throu^  the  streeti 
of  Paris,  and  at  last  hung  upon  the  galiowa  by  tbe 
feet.  When  Charles  IX  came  to  see  it  a  few  dajt 
later,  he^is  said  to  have  repeated  the  words  of  Tltd- 
lius,  **  The  body  of  an  enemy  always  smells  weD." 
In  Parliament,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he  stated  thit 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been  neceasaiy 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plot  In  which  the  kiog 
was  to  be  assassinated,  and  accused  Coligni  of  ingrati- 
tude and  treason.  The  servile  Parliament  accepted 
these  statements,  declared  Coligni  a  traitor,  and  de- 
creed the  forfeiture  of  all  his  rights  and  honors,  which 
resolution  was,  however,  afterwards  completely  re- 
voked.—Hersog,  Beal-Enctfkicp,  xix,  881  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
N(m»,Bioff,GetUraief7S,lS7;  Ba^, La Firattoe Prokt' 
(ante,  yol.  iii 

CoOiiiB  (KitfXioc  V.  r.  KiMoc,  Vnlg.  Cobtu)^  a  Le- 
vito  ''also  caUed  CaUtas"  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28X  for  whidi 
the  Heb..text  (Ezra  x,  23)  has  "  Krt.atah  (q.  v.),  tlie 
same  as  Kelita." 

CoUar,  the  rendering  of  one  Gr.  and  two  Heh. 
words  in  the  Anth.  Vers.  1.  hfi  (peh,  Job  xxx,  IS; 
where,  however,  some  merely  read  1)33 » <i»),  propoly 
signifies  a  moiUhj  in  which  sense  it  often  occurs,  and 
is  hence  applied  to  any  aperture  or  orifice.  See 
Mouth.  It  is  ft-equentiy  applied  elsewhere  (as  in  tbe 
passage  cited)  to  the  opening  of  a  garment  that  closes 
around  the  neck,  such  as  the  tunic  (Exod.  xxxix,  23; 
Psa.  cxxxiii,  2).  SeeEPHOD.  2.  n^B'^I^p  (iMit^iiM', 
drops,  Judg.  viii,  26),  "  collars,"  mentioned  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Midianites,  were  a  peculiar  kind  of /»- 
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Amtj  or  eoF-drop}  probably  of  pearls,  and  hence  dif- 
ferent firom  the  ordinary  ear-ring  (q.  y.).  The  saiAe 
term  occnrs  in  the  list  of  female  attire  in  Isa.  iii,  19, 
where  it  is  translated  "chains"  (q.  ▼.).  8.  "I/uz^ 
(Ecdoa.  xxxiii,  26),  a  thang^  i.  e.  strap  for  harnessing 
a  beast  of  burden  to  the  yoke  (q.  y.). 

Collation  (Lat  coUaHo),  When  a  bishop  gives 
a  beneifice,  which  either  he  had  as  patron,  or  which 
came  to  him  by  lapse,  he  is  said  to  "  collate"  to  that 
benefice  the  clergyman  on  whom  he  bestows  it.  Where 
the  living  is  not  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop,  he  is  said  to 
"  institute"  the  clergyman  to  it  The  word  collation 
is  also  used  among  ecclesiastical  writers  to  denote  the 
spare  meal  on  days  of  abstinence,  consisting  of  bread 
or  other  fhiits,  bnt  without  meat. — Hook ;  Eden. 

Collect  (Lat  CoUecUty  fh>m  coUigen^  to  collect), 
a  short  form  of  prayer  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  churches.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  word  co2fecto  was  used  by  ancient  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  like  the  Greek  ovva^i^^  to  de- 
signate a  meeting  of  Christians  for  public,  worship. 
But  soon  it  came  to  be  restricted  to  several  portions 
of  tfae*l!ttxrgy .  The  origin  of  tlite  signification  of  the 
word  is  doubtful.  According  to  some  ritualists,  the 
name  indicates  the  comprehensive  brevity  of  such 
prayers,  the  matter  of  the  epistle  and  gospel,  e.  g.  be- 
ing gathered  up,  or  oolUctied^  into  the  collect  for  the  day 
Others  derive  the  name  from  an  ancient  practice  of  the 
chief  minister  collecting  into  a  single  brief  and  public 
prayer  at  the  end  of  some  part  of  Uie  service  the  pre- 
vious (private)  devotions  of  the  people ;  accordingly, 
one  of  the  service-boolcs  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church 
was  called  CoUeckarhm,  as  containing  such  prayers. 
Liturgical  writers  trace  some  of  the  collects  to  the 
Leonian  Sacramentary  used  in  the  Boman  Church 
about  488  A.  D. ;  others  to  the  Sacramentary  of  Bishop 
Gelasius  of  Rome  (494) ;  and  the  majority  to  the  Sac- 
ramentary of  Gregory  I  (690), 

The  collects  in  the  Roman  Missal  begin  with  Oremus 
(Let  us  pray),  and  conclude  with  the  invocation,  *^Per 
Dotnimm  nostrum  Jesum  Christum^  jilmrn  tmtm,  qiti  te- 
am vivk  et  regnat  tn  unitate  Spiritus  SancH  DeuB  per 
onma  ioseula  seectUonmi.  ^men.'*  They  occur  before 
the  Epistle,  before  the  Prefitce  and  after  the  Commun- 


ion, and  consist  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  several 
petitions ;  but  if  consisting  of  more  tlian  two,  the  in- 
troductory Oremus  and  the  concluding  **Per  DouA^ 
mm^*^  etc.,  are  used  only  twice,  all  the  intermediate 
petitions  being  joined  to  the  last.  In  solemn  masses, 
the  collects  before  the  epistle  and  after  the  commu- 
nion are  sung.  I^milar  collects  as  in  the  Missal  ocoar 
in  the  Breviary. 

On  the  collects  retained  in  the  Andean  Prayer- 
book,  Dr.  Comber  remarks ;  **  Our  reformers  observed, 
first,  that  some  of  those  collects  were  corrupted  by  su- 
perstitious alterations  and  additions,  made  by  some 
later  hand.  Secondly,  that  the  modem  Roman  Mis- 
sals had  left  some  of  the  primitive  collects  quite  out, 
and  put  in  their  stead  collects  containing  some  of  their 
false  opinions,  or  relating  to  their  innovations  in  prac- 
tice. When  the  mass  had  struck  out  an  old  and  put 
in  a  new  collect,  agreeable  to  their  new  and  false  doc- 
trines or  practices,  there  the  Reformers  restored  the  old 
collect,  being  pure  and  orthodox.  At  the  restoration 
of  king  Charles  II,  even  those  collects  made  or  allow- 
ed at  the  Reformation  were  strictly  reviewed,  and 
what  was  deficient  was  supplied,  and  all  that  was  but 
incongruously  expressed  was  rectifi^  so  that  now 
they  are  complete  and  unexceptionable,  and  may  be 
ranked  into  three  several  classes.  First,  the  ancient 
primitive  collects,  containing  nothing  but  true  doc- 
trine, void  of  all  modem  corraptions,  and  having  a 
strain  of  the  ];^imitive  devotion,  being  short  but  regu- 
lar, and  very  expressive.  The  second  order  of  col- 
lects are  also  ancient  as  to  the  main ;  but  where  there 
were  any  passages  that  had  been  corrapted,  they  were 
strack  out,  and  the  old  form  restored,  or  that  passage 
rectified ;  and  where  there  was  any  defect  it  was  sup- 
plied. The  third  order  are  such  as  had  been  corrupted 
in  the  Roman  Missals  and  Breviaries,  and  contained 
something  of  false  doctrine,  or  at  least  of  superstition, 
in  them ;  and  new  collects  were  made  instead  of  these 
at  the  Reformation,  under  king  Edward  YI ;  and  some 
few  which  were  added  anno  1662." 

The  following  tables  of  the  Collects  for  Sundays  and 
other  holidays  used  in  the  English  Liturgy  were  part- 
ly formed  by  bishop  Cosins,  and  were  published  by 
Comber: 


COLLaCTBVOB 

4th  Snndiy  in  Advent 

St.  John*!  Day. 

The  Epipbaoj.  • 

1st,  2d,  and  8d  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

6th  ^mday  after  Epiphany. 

Septoagealma. 

Sd^^ithTand  6th  Sunday  in  Lent 

6th  Bimday  in  Lent. 

Good  Friday,  the  three  CoUecti. 

EttterDay. 

3d  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Sth  SoDday  after  Easter. 

Aaoenrioo  Day. 

Whitsunday. 

bt  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


L  CoUeets  retained  from  ancient  Liturgies  at  the  Rtformaiion, 

Whshok  taken. 
In  some  <dd  officea  for  the  first  Sunday  In  Advent 
St  Greg.  Sacr.  and  Gothic  Liturgy. 
StGreg.Saor. 

The  same,  and  St  Axnbros.  Litoigy. 
St  Greg.  Sacr. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

The  same:  bnt  in  St  Ambros.  Liturgy  for  Good  Friday. 
They  are  In  all  ofBces  with  little  variation ;  but  are  left  out  of  the  Brev- 
iaries of  Plus  V.  and  Clement  VIII. 
St  Greg.  Sacr.  and  a  Collect  almost  the  same  in  the  Gallic  Liturgy. 
St  Greg.  Sacr.,  St  Ambros.  Liturgy. 
St  Greg.  Sacr. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

The  same.    This  in  some  old  offices  is  called  the  second  after  Feoteoost ; 
_  in  others,  the  first  after  the  Octaves  of  Pentecost 

The  8d,  4th,  Sth,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  12th,  iSth, 
14th,  15th,  letL  ITtfa,  90tb,  Slst,  22d,  88d,  24th, 
•nd  S5th  after  Trinity.  Are  aU  in  St.Gieg.  Saer. 

The  Purification.  The  same. 

SiMlchaeTs  Day.  The  same, 

n.  CeOtets  taken  from  anetent  Models^  hut  eontiderably  altered  and  improved  hy  our  Beformers  and  the  Reviewers  of  the 

Liturgy, 

How  IT  STOOD  Bsroaa. 
Grant  us,  O  Lord,  to  learn  to  love  our  enemies,  etc. 
Grant  to  us  the  health  oi  body  and  soul,  that  all  tiiose  things  whldi 

we  suflfer  for  aln,  etc. 
Who  makest  the  minds  of  all  faithful  people  to  be  of  one  will,  etc. 
TMe  had  been  of  old  the  CoUect  for  Ascension  Day,  on  which  our 

venerable  Bede  repeated  it  as  he  was  dying. 
Lord,  make  us  to  have  a  perpetual  fioar  and  love  of  thy  holy  name ; 

for  thou  never  Ikileet,  etc. 
Whose  providence  is  never  deceived,  etc. 
That  we,  running  to  thy  promiseB,  may  be  made  partakers  of  thy 

heavenly  treasure,  etc 
To  avoid  the  infections  of  the  devil,  etc 
That  the  woildngs  of  thy  mercy  may  be  in  aU  thfaigs,  etc 


CouLBcyrs  voa  Tdib  or  Imfbowm  smt. 

ftStepben's  Day.  Beginning  added  1662. 

4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  End  improved  1669. 


4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Sotiday  after  Aseenrioo. 


Improved  1668. 
A  little  varied  1640. 


2d  Simday  after  Trinity.       The  order  inverted  1663. 

J«»  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
nth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

J8Ui  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
l»th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Beginning  improved  1661 
Improved  166a. 

Improved  1662. 
Improved  1662. 
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COLLEGE 


OOLLKTTB  rOB 

StPftoTa  Day. 


Ton  or  Ii 
Improred  1549  uid  IMS. 


The  AmumoUtioD. 


StPhffipandStJt) 
St  Bariholoineir. 

Trinity  Sunday. 


Improved  15tf. 


Improred  IMl 
Improved  lAOS. 


How  R  ROOD  BBTOn. 

In  the  Brevieriee  (MlmOs)  a  new  prayer  wa*  added, 
Paul*a  interoeoaion ;  in  the  year  1548  the  old  prayer  alone  ooi 
Greg.  Sacr.  was  reatored,  which  liad  oar  walldnf  after  hia 
•  -•    -e  year  1^52. 


pie  only,  which  waa  a  little  varied  in  the  year  1 


laeaaJ 

dcbH 


nie  Breviariea  had  pat  in  a  new  prayer  ahoaft  the  hiewert 

interceasioo,  wliich  waa  caat  ool  in  1548,  and  the  form  hdoc 

Greg.  Sacr.  restored. 
Aa  thou  haat  Uugfat  StPhflip  and  ttie  other  apoetlea,  etc. 
To  preach  that  which  he  Uoght,  etc.,  was  altered,  beeaoae  ttoei 

no  writing  of  hia  extant 
Thla  Collect  ia  no  older  than  the  Baoramentary  aacrDbed  to 

The  old  offloee  have  another  Collect  fbr  it,  and  caU  te  the  Oetat 

of- 

JIL  CotUitt  eompo$dd  <mtw^ani$ub$tUuUdintkt  PloM  <^ftho^ 

wtn  on  tkU  Aeeount  rtf4eted. 

COKPOSBD  Df 

First  Book  of  Edward  VI,  1548. 

The  aame  time. 

IMS. 

1548. 

The  aame  time. 

1602.    Before  thia  time  they  repeated  the  Collect  for  the  fifth  Simdaj. 

1549. 

The  aame  time. 

The  aame  time. 

166S.    No  Collect  for  it  ever  hefore  then. 

The  ilrat  sentence  (1  Cor.  v,  T)  waa  added  IMS. 

1649.    Then  it  waa  oaed  on  Setter  Tuesday,' and  ia  IMS  was  flzadte  thla  «BBdq'. 

1549. 

165S.    SecoQd  Book  of  Edward  YI. 


CoLLwmroB 
lat  Sunday  in  Advent 
8d  Sunday  in  Advent. 
3d  Sunday  in  Advent. 
Christmaa  Day. 
Circumdaion. 

6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
Quinquageeima. 
Aah  Wedneeday. 
lat  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Easter  Even. 
Easter  Sundav. 
rafter 


An  compoeed  anew  in  1548. 


let  Sunday  after  Eaatec 

8d  Sunday  after  Eaater. 

St.  Andrew's  Da^. 

8t.Thomaa*aDay, 

BtMatthiaa, 

St  Mark, 

8t.Bamabaa, 

St  John  Baptist, 

St  Peter, 

StJamea, 

St  Matthew, 

St  Luke, 

St.  Simon  and  St  Jode, 

AllSainta. 

See  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  665 ;  Eadie,  Ecd. 
Did.  157 ;  Hook,  Church  DicHancay,  s.  y.  ;  Bingham, 
Oriff.  Eccl,  bk.  xv,  ch.  i ;  Palmer,  Oriff.  LUurg,  1,  819 
eq. ;  Comber,  Companion  to  the  Temple  (London,  1841, 
7  vols.);  Despens^  TraiU  des  Cottectes;  Lebran,  Ex- 
pUcatUm  det  Cerimonies,  i,  192.     See  Litubot. 

CoUeotioii,  (1.)  nMb^,  fMteih\  something  taken 
up,  e.  g.  trUmte  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  9;  elseirhere 
"gift,"  "mess,"  etc);  (2.)  fbr  trwdyia,  to  contribute 
(&nich  i,  6) ;  (8.)  Xoyta,  a  pecuniary  coUecHon  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  1 ;  "  gi^ering,"  ver;  i).    See  Absbssmknt. 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were 
more  straitened  than  other  churches,  and  this  might 
be  from  their  being  assailed  with  every  sort  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  Jews.  The  activity  of  Paul  in  taking  np 
collections  on  their  behalf  is  evident  fh)m  what  is  said 
in  Acts  xxiv,  17 ;  Bom.  xv,  26,  26;  2  Cor.  viii  and 
ix,  and  €kd.  ii,  10.  For  this  purpose  the  apostle,  in 
1  Cor.  xvi,  2,  says,  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  Gk)d  hath 
prosper^  him."  The  reason  why  this  day  was  ap- 
pointed fbr  this  purpose  seems  to  be  that,  by  the  early 
Christians,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  as 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord ;  and  consequently,  as  on  that 
day  they  commemorated  that  which  formed  the  great 
bond  of  union  between  them  and  other  Christians,  it 
was  the  most  suitable  occasion  for  their  displaying 
their  love  in  the  way  prescribed,  and  also  the  time 
when  they  would  be  most  liberal  (1  Cor.  xvi,  1-8). 
See  Alms. 

Colleotor  {fipxtav  ^opoXoyloQ^  chitf  of  the  tribute^ 
levy\  a  t^x-gatherer  (1  Mace,  i,  29).    See  Publican. 

College  occurs  (2  Kings  xxii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
22)  as  the  translation  of  t^^^TQ  (mithneh\  tecond  rank), 
the  residence  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (q.  v.).  The 
same  term  is  used  in  Zeph.  i,  10  (translated  "  second"), 
where  the  different  quarters  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken 
of,  and  is  found  more  ftdly  in  Neh.  xi,  9  (where,  in- 
stead of  "  the  tecond  over  the  city,"  the  original  has 
hStiO  '^^^^  i?,  "upon  the  city  second,"  i.  e.  over 
the  second  part  of  the  city).  From  all  these  notices 
"I  can  only  gather  that  there  was  anciently  a  quarter 


or  district  that  went  by  this  appellation,  but  then  s 
no  definite  intimation  of  its  position.  It  may  lat« 
been  only  another  name  for  Acba  (q.  v.),  or  ttie  Lovs 
City,  which  was  built  subsequently  to  the  more  ftib- 
ionable  portion  of  the  city  on  Mt  Zion.  The  w«d  oc- 
curs frequently  elsewhere  in  its  ordinaiy  sigiuficatke 
of  persons  or  things  that  occupy  a  second  ^aoe  is  m- 
der,  dignity,  honor,  etc.     See  Jebubat.km. 

COLLEGE  (Lat.  coOeffitany  a  collection  or  asno- 
blage).  (1.)  "  In  its  Roman  signification,  a  coOep 
signified  any  association  of  persons  for  a  specific  par- 
pose.  In  many  respects  it  was  synonymous  with  ctr- 
put,  a  body  or  collection  of  members,  a  oorporaticiD— 
with  univertikUf  a  whole  as  contrasted  with  its  puts 
— and  with  tocietas,  a  company  or  partnership,  at  op- 
posed to  aU  the  members  of  which  it  was  oompoeed. 
A  Boman  college  had  a  oonunon  chest,  and  it  ooold 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  its  manager  (actor  or 
syndicus),  Just  like  an  incorporation  with  us.  It  re- 
quired, idso,  to  be  incorporated  by  some  sort  of  poblk 
authority,  springing  either  from  the  Senate  or  the  em- 
peror. A  college  could  not  consist  of  fewer  than  tfarK 
persons"  (Chambers,  Encydopadia,  s.  v.).  (2.)  The 
term  is  applied  to  any  company  of  persons  assodaled 
upon  some  common  principle ;  so  we  speak  of  the  c^ 
lege  of  the  apostles ;  the  college  of  cardinals ;  a  cei- 
lege  or  eynod  of  bishops ;  and  as  "  three"  are  requrad 
for  a  college,  it  has  come  to  be  usage  that  three  lisfa- 
ops  unite  in  the  act  of  ordination  of  bishops.  (8.)  The 
word  "college"  is  used  also,  in  England,  to  designate 
"  an  endowed  institution  connected  with  a  univern^, 
having  fbr  its  object  the  promotion  of  learning.  Ia 
this  relation  a  college  is  a  sub-corporation,  L  e.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  known  as  the  University.  The  coo- 
stitution  of  a  college  in  this  sense  depends  wholly  oa 
the  will  of  the  founder,  and  on  the  regulations  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  visitors  whom  he  has  ai^toint- 
ed.  In  Scotland  and  in  America,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  college  as  the  member  and  the  unlversitr 
as  the  body  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  we  oenae- 
quently  bear  of  the  one  and  the  other  indiscriminatehr 
granting  degrees,  a  ftinction  which  in  the  English  and 
in  the  original  European  view  of  the  matter  belonged 
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exclnaiTely  to  the  nniTenity.  Where  there  is  but 
one  college  fai  a  nniversitj,  as  is  the  case  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  and  most  of  those  in  America, 
the  two  bodies  are  of  course  identical,  though  the  ftino- 
tiona  which  they  perfinrm  are  different.  In  Germany 
there  are  no  colleges  in  the  English  sense ;  and  though 
the  universities  in  that  country  perform  precisely  the 
same  Amotions  as  in  Scotland,  the  verbal  confusion  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  university  is  avoided  by  the 
latter  performing  the  ftmctions  of  both  in  its  own 
name,  as  two  separate  parts  of  its  proper  duties.  In 
France  the  title  *  college'  has  a  meaning  totally  diflbr- 
ent  from  that  which  we  attach  to  it :  it  is  a  8c]k>o1,  cor- 
responding, however,  more  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ger- 
many than  to  the  grammar-school  of  this  country. 
An  the  colleges  are  placed  under  the  University  of 
France,  to  which  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  that 
country  have  given  a  meaning  which  also  differs  wide- 
ly from  that  which  the  term  university  bears  in  En^^ 
land**  (Chambers,  Eme^dop,  s.  v.).    See  Uniyebsitt. 

Collegia  PONTIFICIA  {papal  coOegeS),  institu- 
tions for  training  Bomish  missionaries  ftst  service  among 
"heretical'*  and  pagan  nations.  The  first. was  the 
German  college  at  Rome,  founded  by  Loyola  in  1552. 
Greek,  English,  Hungarian,  Maronite,  and  Thiaco-Il- 
lyrian  coUeges  were  established  by  Gregory  XIII. 
Scottish  and  Irish  colleges  followed ;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Congregation  de  prcpoffondajide  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  erection  of  the  college  which  bears  the 
same  title.  More  recentiy,  an  "American  college" 
(1854)  and  a  South  American  college  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

CoUegial  or  Collegiate  Chnroh:  (1.)  In  the 
Roman  Church,  a  church  served  by  canons  regular  or 
secular.  They  originated  in  a  desire  to  have  mass 
conducted  in  towns  which  had  no  cathedral  (q.  v.), 
with  greater  pomp  than  could  be  had  with  one  priest. 
Originally  the  canons  dwelt  in  common  in  one  college, 
but  this  was  afterwards  abandoned.  See  Canons. 
(2.)  In  England  there  are  several  eoUegiate  churches, 
which  are  served  by  a  dean  and  a  body  of  canons. 
They  dififor  from  cathedrals  in  that  the  see  of  the 
bishop  is  at  the  latter.  The  service  is  or  should  be 
the  same  in  both.  They  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  he  exerdses  visitorial  powers  over  them.  (8.) 
Several  churches  connected  in  one  corporation  are 
called  *'  collegiate"  churches :  e.  g.  a  combination  of 
several  Befbrmed  Protestant  Dutdi  churches  in  New 
Torl^  is  so  styled. 

Collegial  or  Collegiate  Bystem,  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  employed 
by  Pnffendorf  and  Pfaff  in  Protestant  Germany.  The 
churches  were  regarded  as  being,  after  Constantine's 
time,  legal  corporations  (collegia  jfcka),  with  rights  to 
form  their  creeds,  conduct  their  worship,  choose  their 
presiding  officer,  admit  and  expel  members ;  to  make 
and  administer  by-laws,  correct  such  abuses  as  might 
creep  in  among  them,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power 
if  necessary,  or  in  certain  cases  to  leave  the  exerdse 
of  these  ri^ts  to  others.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
rights  originally  belonging  to  the  congregations,  which 
had  been  in  course  of  time  usurped  by  the  hierarchy, 
were  restored  to  the  congregations  by  the  Reformation, 
and  were  left  by  the  Reformed  congregations  to  the 
dvfl  authorities.  According  to  this  view,  the  civil  au- 
thority would  have  a  double  power  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  the  jiu  drca  tacra,  the  right  of  superintend- 
ence and  of  patronage,  which  inheres  in  the  secular 
authority,  and  the  jt»  m  sacriSf  the  sum  of  the  collegial 
rights  in  internal  aflbirs  of  the  Churcn,  transferred  to 
it  (the  secular  government)  as  the  representative  of  the 
congregations  of  the  country.  For  some  time  this  view 
was  tngeAy  made  use  of  by  most  of  the  Protestant 
state  governments,  but  in  modem  times  it  has  more  or 
less  given  way  in  every  country  to  a  sounder  concep- 


tion of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State.— Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  Kirckm-Lex.  ii,  667.  See  Church  and 
Stats. 

Collegianta,  a  party  of  the  Remonstrants  of  Hol- 
land. It  derived  its  name  from  the  members  calling 
their  assemblies  colleges.  They  rejected  aU  creeds,  all 
regidar  ministers,  and  all  tests  of  communion  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government.  They  are  some- 
times caUed  JRhmebergere,  because  they  met  twice  a 
year  at  Rhinsberg,  a  village  near  Leyden.  The  Col- 
legiants  were  confined  to  Holland ;  but  some  of  their 
practices  are  followed  by  other  religious  bodies  in  oth- 
er countries,  as  by  the  Pl3rmouth  Brethren  (q.  v.)  in 
England.— MosheJm,  Church  Hittory,  cent  xvii,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  vii. 

Collegiate  Chnroh.    See  Collegial  or  Col- 

LBOIATB  ChTROH. 

Collier,  leretDj,  an  English  non-juror,  was  bom 
in  1660  at  Stow-with-Quy,  Cambridgeshire.  He  passed 
M.  A.  at  Caius  College,  Cambrid^  in  1676,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Ampton,  Sussex,  which  he  resign- 
ed for  the  lectureship  of  Gray*s  Inn,  1686.  At  the 
Revolution  of  1688  he  not  only  reftised  the  oaths,  but 
was  active  in  behalf  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  In 
1696  he  was  outlawed.  At  last  he  turned  his  talents 
to  better  ends,  and  made  war  on  the  licentiousness  of 
the  theatre.  His  first  work  on  this  subject  was,  A 
Short  View  of  Ihe  ImmoraUiy  and  Prqfanatete  of  the 
Stage  (Lend.  1788, 8d  ed.  8vo).  The  wits  in  vain  op- 
posed him,  and  after  a  ten  years*  struggle,  in  which  he 
wrote  other  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  he  ac- 
complished his  object.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  various  literary  labors.  He  was  consecrated  a  non- 
juring  bishop  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  1718,  and  died  in  1726. 
Collier  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  but  of  small 
reasoning  foculty.  Besides  the  hooikB  above  named, 
he  wrote  Eccledastical  Hittory  of  Great  Britain  (new 
edition,  with  Life  of  Collier,  Lond.  1840,  9  vols.  8vo) ; 
Estajfs  on  Moral  Svibjecta  (Lond.  8  vols.  8vo) ;  ffistoT' 
ical<,  Geographicoif  and  Poetical  Dictionary,  from  Mo- 
reri,  with  additions  (Lond.  1701-27,  4  vols,  fol.),  be- 
sides numerous  controversial  tracts. — ^Macaulay,  Hist, 
qf  England,  iii,  868 ;  Life  of  Collier  (prefixed  to  his  Ec. 
History  of  England) ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biography,  iv,  187 ; 
Biographia  Britannica,  iv,  12. 

Collier,  Joseph  Avery,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Prcikestant  Dutch  Church,  was  bom  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  Oct.  26, 1828,  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July,  1849,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  that  city,  July,  1862.  Died  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust, 1864.  He  was  a  clear,  methodical,  persuasive, 
and  eloquent  preacher.  His  literary  attainments  were 
unusually  large,  and  entirely  consecrated  to  his  min- 
istry. As  a  preacher  to  children  and  the  young  men 
he  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  His  public^ons  were 
the  following :  The  right  Way,  or  the  Gospel  applied  to 
the  Intercourse  of  Individuals  and  Nations  (a  prize  es- 
say on  Peace,^^.  Tract  Society,  N.  T.  1864,  of  which 
over  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  circulated) : — The 
Christian  Home,  or  Religion  in  the  Family  (prize  essay, 
Presbyterian  Board,  Phila.  1869)  i—The  Young  Man  of 
the  Bible  (Am.  Tract  Soc.  N.  T.  1861)  i—IAttle  Crovms, 
and  how  to  Coin  them  (N.  Y.  1864 ;  republished  in  Eng- 
land) I— Pleasant  Paths  fbr  little  Feet  (Am.  Tract  Soc. 
N.  Y.  1864)  z—The  Dawn  of  Heaven,  or  Ae  Principles 
of  ike  heaiemly  Life  cgaplied  to  the  earthly,  a  posthumous 
work,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  and  just  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  his  brother.  Rev.  Ezra  W.  Collier  (N.  Y. 
1866). 

Collier,  William,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Scituate,  Mass.,  Oct  11, 1771.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1797,  studied  theology  under 
president  Maxcy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798. 
In  1799  he  was  ordained  at  Boston  as  minister  at  laige, 
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but  Boon  went  as  pastor  to  Newport,  spent  one  jear 
there,  and  four  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
New  York.  In  1804  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
chnrch  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  six- 
teen years,  a  faithful  and  successful  minister.  In 
1820,  his  health  CeLiling,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  doing  service  as  minister  at  large.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  from  1826 
to  1828  edited  the  National  Philanthrcpigt,  the  first 
temperance  paper.  He  died  March  29, 1848.  Among 
.  his  literary  labors  were  a  Hymnrlmk^  a  series  of  Ser- 
mom  from  living  MiniaUrs  (begun  in  1827),  editions 
of  Saurin  and  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and  several  occasion- 
al Sermons. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  vi,  376. 

ColUiis,  Anthony,  an  English  Deist,  was  bom  at 
Heston,  near  Hounslow,  in  1676,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  King's  CoUogo,  .Cambridge.  Being  a  man 
of  property,  he  spent  his  life  chiefly  in  literary  pur- 
suits. He  died  in  1729.  His  infidel  principles  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Bentley,  Chandler,  and  many 
others.  His  chief  works  are :  Discourte  on  the  Oround» 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Lond.  1737, 8vo) ; 
^Priestcraft  m  Perfection  (London,  1710,  8vo)  i^Dis- 
course  on  Free4hinking  (171B) :— Essay  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  J  in  reply  to  Bennet  (Lond.  1724,  8vo),  be- 
sides various  pamphlets.  In  1715  he  published  his 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity , 
which  was  reprinted  in  1717  in  8vo,  with  corrections, 
and  was  translated  into  French  by  Des  Maizeaux 
(1720).  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  replied  to  the  necessarian 
doctrine  of  Collins  chiefly  by  insisting  on  ito  inexpe- 
diency, considered  as  destructive  of  moral  responsibQ- 
ity.  Bentley' s  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking  (given  in  Randolph's  Enchiridion  Theologicumy 
yoL  v)  is  a  sharp  and  sarcastic,  but  fully  adequate  re- 
ply to  the  skeptical  arguments  of  Collins.  See  Le- 
land,  Deistical  Writers^  di.  vi ;  Farrar,  Critical  History 
of  Free  Thought, 

CoUlns,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1769.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1807. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the  West. 
In  1804,  while  yet  a  local  preacher,  he  preached  the 
first  Methodist  sermon  in  Cincinnati  to  a  dozen  per- 
sons, in  an  upper  room.  With  a  brief  interval,  he  la- 
bored as  an  itinerant  until  1836,  when  he  became  su- 
perannuated. He  died  1845.  ,  He  was  an  able  and 
faithful  preacher,  often  impressively  eloquent,  and  em- 
inently successful  as  an  evangelist.  Revivals  of  re- 
ligion followed  his  footsteps  everywhere.  An  instruc- 
tive sketeh  of  his  life,  from  the  pen  of  Justice  McLean, 
was  published  in  1850  (Cincinnati,  18mo). — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  iii,  650 ;  Meth.  Quart,  Review,  1850,  p.  324. 

Collins,  John  A.,  a  distinguished  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  near  Seaford,  Del.,  1801.  His 
parents  removed  to  Ohio  in  1805,  and  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  in  1812,  and  his  academical  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  latter  place.  Giving  early  promise  of 
talent,  he  was  placed  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
William  Wirt ;  but  the  plan  of  his  life  was  changed  by 
his  conversion  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Loudoun  Co.,ya., 
in  1820.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1826  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1830  he 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, and  his  great  talent  as  a  preacher  soon  gained 
him  a  commanding  reputation.  He  filled  all  the  prom- 
inent appointments  in  his  Conference  as  pastor,  and 
served  several  terms  as  presiding  elder.  In  1836  he 
was  elected  assistent  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
at  New  York.  This  office  he  soon  resigned,  partly  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of 
his  family,  but  mainly  because  he  believed  he  could 
better  serve  the  Church  in  the  more  regular  duties  of 
the  ministry.     Few  men  in  any  period  of  the  history 
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fully preached  her  doctrines,  or  more  tidthfUlj  ^ 
fended  her  discipline.  He  was  elected  to  the  Goefs} 
Conference  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible,  and  to  ercrj 
subsequent  one  down  to  the  last,  when  he  led  the  del- 
egation. He  had  pre-eminent  pulpit  power.  Hb 
sermons  were  marked  with  great  clearness  of  thoagbt 
apt  and  scriptural  illustrations,  and  were  delhreK^ 
with  elegance  of  speech,  and  often  with  an  eloqnoee, 
earnestness,  and  power  that  were  overwheliiUBg.  As 
a  debater  on  ttie  floor  of  the  General  or  Anrmal  Ccb- 
ference  he  had  few  equals,  certainly  no  superior.  He 
died  of  pneumonia,  after  a  short  illness.  May  7, 1^7. 
—Minutes  of  Conferences,  1858,  p.  16. 

CoIlinB,  Jndson  D'wight,  superintendent  of  tk 
Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  China,  was  bom  a 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12, 1822.  He  removed 
with  his  parente  to  Michigan  in  1831,  was  oonverted 
in  1838,  graduated  in  Michigan  University  1845,  eo- 
tered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Michigan  Confez- 
ence,  and  was  appointed  tesicher  in  the  Wealeyan  Seoi- 
inary  at  AlMon  in  the  ^ame  year.  He  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  China  and  superintendent  in  1847,  re- 
turned with  impaired  health  in  1861,  and  died  MajU 
1852,  in  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan.  Hismfatdwv 
clear  and  vigorous,  more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  man 
logical  than  eloquent.  **  Tears  before  the  Chordi  es> 
tablished  the  China  mission,  and  while  proaecoting  kb 
collegiate  studies,  he  pursued  a  course  of  rea^ng  oa 
China,  preparatoiy  to  a  whole  life  of  missionary  labor  ^ 
among  its  benighted  millions,  and  his  mind  had  no  nit 
until  it  was  aetaally  surrounded  by  their  darkness  and 
misery.  No  temporary  impulse  led  him  thither,  bc 
transient  fervent  feelings  urged  him  to  a  Hfe  of  toil  ii 
that  distant  land ;  but  a  permanent  conviction  of  dotr 
possessed  his  mind,  one  great  idea  of  snpreme  eenkt 
to  Christ  controlled  his  whole  existence,  and  carried  all 
his  thoughte,  all  his  affections,  all  his  impulses,  to  tkat 
extensive  territory  of  heathenism,  and  his  martyr-Uke 
attachmento  to  his  work  were  only  loosened  by  death." 
—Minutes  of  Coitferenoes,  1852,  p.  118 ;  Spragne,  ^Is- 
nals,  vii,  831. 

CollinB,  'Wellington  H.,  a  Methodist  E^Mseopal 
minister,  was  bom  May,  1816,  in  Wolcott,  Wajae 
County,  N.T. ;  removed  with  his  parents  to  MJcJijgai 
in  1880,  was  converted  in  1835,  b^an  preaching  is 
1837  under  the  presiding  elder,  and  entered  the  Mldu- 
gan  Conference  in  1888.  The  Conference  then  in- 
cluded all  of  Michigan  and  North-western  Ohio.  1^ 
ter  twenty  years'  service  as  a  stationed  minister  aad 
seven  years  as  presiding  elder,  he  diM  at  DMnnt,  Aug. 
11, 1858.  He  was  delegate  to  the  General  Confsrenee 
at  Boston  1852,  and  also  to  that  at  Indianapolis  in  18^ 
Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character.  He 
was  a  masterly  preacher,  and  was  remarkably  able  in 
debate ;  but  perham  his  highest  excellence  was  in  kit 
safe  judgment  as  a  counsellor,  by  which  he  was  alwaj* 
influential  among  his  brethren. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences,  1858,  p.  834 ;  Ladies'  Repoeitory,  xix,  449. 

CdUn,  Daniel  Georo  Conbad  mns,  was  born 
Dec.  21, 1788,  at  Oerlinghausen,  in  the  principality  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  where  his  fiither  was  minister.  Hit 
fiumily  were  of  Moravian  origin.  He  studied  at  Det- 
mold,  Marburg,  T&bingen  (under  Flatt  and  Sdmurrer), 
and  finally  in  Gdttingen.  In  1816  he  became  profess- 
or extraordinarnis  of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  in  1817, 
at  the  Reformation  Jubilee,  he  became  doctor  of  the- 
ology. In  1818  he  received  a  double  call,  one  from 
Heidelberg  to  the  philosophical,  the  other  from  Bres- 
lau  to  the  theological  faculty.  He  accepted  the  latter. 
His  academic  4|pcourses,  embracing  exegetic  and  his- 
torical theology,  attracted  the  more  gifted  among  the 
studente.  Besides  his  occasional  academical  writings 
{De  JoeHs  propheta  atate  [Marb.1811],  SpicHegiam  ^ 
servcUionum  exegetico-criiicttrum  ad  2^phimieB  valieim 
[Vratisl.  1818],  Memoria  professorym  tkeoi.  Marbvy. 
Philippo  Magnammo  regnante  [YratisL  1827]),  Cot^esd- 
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onton  MAmehdums  et  ZwingiH  Anffiutananm  ctgpUa 
graoiora  inter  m  oonfenmtur  [VratUl.  I88O3),  and  many 
yalnable  articles  in  journals,  two  books  particalarly 
have  made  his  name  universallj  known.  First,  his 
revision  of  the  first  yolome,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volame,  of  the  third  edition  of  MUnscher's 
CkrutHche  DogmengnchidUe  (Oassel,  1832  and  1894). 
This  edition  formed  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  Dog- 
mas. Bnt  his  principal  book  is  the  BibUtcke  Tkeoto- 
gU  (3  Tola.  Leips.  1886,  edit,  by  Scholz),  which  for  a 
long  time,  especially  in  its  Old-Test^ent  part,  was 
consideTdd  as  the  most  excellent  work  on  this  science. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  Febroary,  1883.  In  theology 
he  was  a  moderate  Bationalist.  See  a  sketch  of  him 
by  Schnlz  in  the  abore-mentioned  Bibl,  Theologie,  yoL 
L— Herzog,  JUal-Encgklop,  zix,  880. 

Collops  OF  Fat  (n^*^D,pMikiA',y2ifti«M),  spokon 
of  the  thick  flakes  of  fiit  flesh  upon  the  haunches  of  a 
stall-fed  ox,  put  as  the  symbol  of  irreligious  prosper- 
ity  (Job  XV,  27).    See  Fat. 

CroUyxldianB,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  to- 
wards the  doee  of  the  fourth  century,  so  named  fh)m 
a  small  cake  of  a  cylindrical  form  (KoWvpiSes,  ooUyri- 
da)  which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary  with  liba^ 
titms  and  sacrifices.  They  were  chiefly  Arabian  wom- 
en, who  rendered  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
a  goddess.  It  is  conjectured  by  Neander  that  the 
cake-offering  was  a  transfer  of  the  oblations  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  whole 
taking  tiie  shape  of  a  pagan  ceremony ;  the  truth  prob- 
ably being  that  the  corruption  was  introduced  from  the 
pagan  worship  of  Ceres,  and  that  the  customary  bread- 
offerings  at  the  heathen  feast  of  the  harvest,  in  honor 
of  Ceres,  had  been  changed  for  such  offerings  in  honor 
of  Mary. — See  Epiphanius,  Ecsr,  78 ;  Mosheim,  Church 
Histarg,  i,  811;  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey's 
transLX  '^  839. 

Colman,  an  Irish  missionary  of  the  7th  century. 
Colman  was  the  third  ecclesiastic  who  by  royal  au- 
thority had  been  called  from  Ireland  to  preside  over 
the  see  of  IJndlsfame,  in  North  Britain.  During  his 
and  his  predecessors*  snperintendency,  the  churches  in 
that  country  which  had  been  devastated  by  Penda,  the 
last  Pagan  king,  were  restored,  and  were  enjoying 
great  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity.  But  about 
A.D.  662,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  who  had  desert- 
ed these  churches  in  the  hour  of  danger,  wished  to 
Fetora  and  to  share  them  at  least  with  the  Irish  and 
Ionian  missionaries.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  The 
English  Catholic  Church,  as  recently  reconstructed  by 
Aognstine,  and  that  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  were  found  to 
be  so  dissimilar  in  doctrine  and  usage  that  they  could 
not  conduct  worship  in  the  same  edifices.  The  differ- 
ences were  numerous;  among  them  were  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  de  tonsure,  and 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  An  appeal  to  the  pope 
▼38  useless,  fbr  long  before  he  had  put  forth  his  de- 
cision ;  but  the  Irish  Church  and  those  of  lona  had 
not  complied  with  it.  Oswy,  the  king,  required  the 
whole  to  be  presented  to  him  for  acyustroent.  The 
^^scnssion  was  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Colman 
and  Wilf^  the  venerable  Ceada,  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles,  acting  as  hiterpreter.  When  the  arguments 
^^  ended,  the  king  and  a  majority  of  the  assembly 
decided  for  Wilfred  and  the  Anglo-Catholics  (see  Bede, 
10).  iii,  c.  25).  This  decision,  however,  was  fer  firom 
effecting  peace.  The  dominant  party  soon  became  in- 
tolerant, and  required  the  dergy  of  Colman  to  be  reor- 
«*ined ;  that  their  churches,  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Catholic  worship,  "should  be  sprinkled  with 
^wdsed  water  (Usher,  vol.  vi,  p.  274) ;  and  also  that 
they  should  observe  many  new  rites  and  usages  to 

which  they  had  been  entire  strangers.  To  all  of  these, 
J*e  the  Welsh  CHiristians  before  them,  Colman  and 
the  most  of  his  clergy  refused  to  submit,  and  quietly 

rehnqaished  in  North  Britain  the  churches  which  they 


had  built  or  had  restored,  and  in  which  they  had  sne- 
cessfully  preached  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Colman 
now  returned  to  Ireland,  taking  with  him  all  hb  own 
countrymen  and  thirty-six  ecclesiastics  or  students 
who  adhered  to  his  teaching.  For  the  latter  he  es- 
tablished on  the  east  of  the  island  an  institution  long 
known  as  *'  Mayo  oi  the  English,"  to  which  Bede  says 
many  flocked  firom  England,  that  they  might  **  gain 
knowledge  and  lead  a  holy  life."  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  success  in  his  new  enterprise,  he  could  not  re- 
cover himself  from  his  former  defeat;  he  went  abroad, 
traveled  on  the  Continent,  visited  the  East,  and  died 
about  A.D.  676.  See  Bede,  Hut,  EceL,  1.  c,  and  also 
iv,  4 ;  Mo(m,  History  qf  Ireland  (Am.  edit.,  Philad.). 

Colinaii,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct  19, 1678.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  1692,  and  sailed  for  London 
1695,  but  on  the  voyage  was  taken  by  a  French  ves- 
sel and  carried  to  France.  After  remaining  in  Eng- 
land some  three  years,  he  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston.  He  accepted,  and 
was  ordained  Aug.  4, 1699,  in  London.  He  died  Aug. 
29, 1747.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  1781.  Dr.  Colman  published  a  Poem  on 
Elyah's  Trandation,  occasioned  by  the  Decah  of  Rev, 
Samuel  WUlard  (1707) ;  The  IncomprehensibUmess  of 
God,  in  four  Sermons  ^715) ;  Five  Sermons  from  Ltie 
xi,  21,  22  (1717) ;  Observations  on  Inoculation  (1722) ; 
A  Treatise  on  Family  Worship  (1780) ;  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Image  of  God  wherein  Man  toas  created  (1786) ; 
and  a  large  number  of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague, 
Annals,  i,  228. 

Cologne,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  Bhine,  the  seat 
<^  an  early  bishopric.  The  legend  that  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  by  the  name  of  Bfatemus,  was  the 
founder  and  first  bishop  of  the  church  of  Cologne,  is 
now  generally  abandoned  even  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers.  Matemns,  the  first  (historical)  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, is  mentioned  as  early  as  818  (Mansi,  CoUectio 
CdndL  t.  ii,  fol.  486).  The  successor  of  Matemus,  Eu- 
phrates, attended  in  847  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  and  was 
one  of  the  delegates  of  this  synod  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  The  acts  of  a  Synod  of  Cologne  of  846,  which 
^tate  that  Euplurates  was  deposed  for  being  an  Arian, 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious.  In  623-668 
we  find  Cnnibert  mentioned  as  archbishop  of  Cologne 
(Rettberg,  Kirehengesch,  Deutschlands.  ii,  602) ;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  the  time  a  regular 
archbishopric,  for  bishops  .of  Cologne  are  mentioned 
after  that  date,  and  Bonifacius  (q.  v.)  in  748  subjected 
it  to  the  metropolitan  of  Mayence,  from  which  it  was 
probably  detached  under  Charlemagne,  between  794 
and  799,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bishopric. A  national  synod  was  held  at  Cologne  in 
874,  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  tiie 
Church,  and  to  consecrate  the  cathedraL  The  impor- 
tance this  see  had  obtained  in  the  10th  century  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Otto  I  gave  it  to 
his*  brother  Bruno  I,  the  first  archbishop  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  prince  of  the  German  Empire.  Popes 
and  emperors  vied  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  powor 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  synods  held  at  that 
place  declared  him  to  have  the  right  of  precedence 
over  all  other  clergy,  the  papal  legates  a  latere  alone 
excepted.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
electors.  Prominent  among  the  archbishops  of  this 
period  were  Anno  II,  who  abducted  the  young  em- 
peror Henry  IT,  and  Rainald,  count  of  Dossel,  an  able 
general  of  the  JSmperor  Frederick  I,  who  patronized 
4he  anti-popes,  and  brought  fit>m  Milan  to  Cologne  the 
pretended  bodies  of  the  "three  holy  kings,"  which  up 
to  this  day  are  venerated  as  the  most  precious  relics 
of  Cologne.  The  political  troubles  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  diminished  the  power  of  the  archbishop- 
ric, but  it  rose  again  under  Conrad  von  Hoohstaden 
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(1288-1261).  Bat,  while  outwardly  prospering,  tlie 
see  was  inwardly  weakened  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
clergy,  which  became  so  great  that  complaint  was 
made  of  it  to  Pope  Alexander  IT,  by  whose  direction 
Conrad  held  a  synod  at  Cologne  in  1260,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  abuses  (Hartzheim,  C<mciL  Gtrm,  iii, 
p.  588  sq.).  In  1266  (acoording  to  others,  1271  or 
1272)  another  council  was  held  against  the  violators 
of  the  rules  of  discipline.  After  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century,  two  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Herman 
y,  count  of  Wied,  and  Grebhard  II,  turned  Protestants, 
and  were  on  that  account  deposed.  After  that,  the 
see  was  held  for  178  years  without  interruption  (until 
1761)  by  Bavarian  princes.  Joseph  Clement  (f  1728), 
who  was  elected  in  1688,  was  not  even  ordained  a  priest 
until  1706.  Clement  Augustas  (1728-1761)  was  at  the 
same  time  bishop  of  Munster,  Paderbom,  Hildesheim, 
and  Osnabrack.  Maximilian  Frederick  (1761-1784) 
founded  the  Academy  of  Bonn.  Maximilian  Francis, 
archduke  of  Austria  (1784-1801),  changed  the  Academy 
of  Bonn  into  a  university,  and  supported  his  brother. 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  in  his  ecclesiastical  reforms  (see 
Ems,  Conobbss  of).  His  successor,  Anthony  Victor, 
archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  last  elector,  as  In  1808 
the  dominions  of  the  archbishop  were  secularized,  and 
divided  among  other  princes.  The  electorate  of  Co- 
logne at  that  time  had  about  2545  English  sq.  miles 
and  230,000  inhabitants.  But  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
was  much  more  extensive  than  the  electorate.  Even 
the  city  of  Cologne,  being  a  free  city  of  the  empire, 
was  subject  only  to  the  spiritual,  not  to  the  temporal 
rule  of  the  archbishops  who  resided  at  Bonn.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  diocese  had  about  800 
parishes,  divided  into  22  deaneries ;  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  number  of  parishes  was  about  1800  (a  map 
of  the  diocese  b  given  in  Spruner's  Hiitor,  Atku^  No. 
11).  After  the  reorganization  of  Germany  by  the  Vi- 
enna Congress,  Cologne,  now  belonging  to  Prussia, 
was  reconstituted  an  archbishopric  by  a  bull  of  July 
16, 1821,  with  the  suffiragan  bishoprics  of  Treves,  Mun- 
ster, and  Paderbom.  The  diocese  of  Cologne  had,  in 
1867, 44  deaneries,  about  600  parishes,  and  a  population 
of  about  1,000,000.  The  first  archbishop,  Ferdinand 
Joseph,  count  Spiegel  (1824-1885),  was  a  man  of  mod- 
erate principles,  and  a  patron  of  the  Hermesians  (q.  v.)' « 
His  successor,  Clement  Augustus  Droste  von  Vischcr- 
ing  (1836-1845),  liad  a  violent  controversy  with  the 
Prussian  government  on  the  subject  of  marriages  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  was  arrested 
in  1837,  and  set  free  in  1840  only  on  condition  that 
he  resigned  the  administration  of  the  diocese  into  the 
hands  of  a  coa4jutor.  Joannes  von*Geissel,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1845,  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1850,  and 
died  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  Melchers, 
who  was  the  incumbent  in  1867.  See  Germaht  and 
Prussia. 

Of  the  councils  of  Cologne,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  important  were,  (1)  in  1280,  called 
by  the  Archbishop  Sifridus  (Sifroi),  in  which  eighteen 
canons  of  discipline  were  drawn  up ;  (2)  in  1586,  by 
Herman,  on  discipline,  the  duties  of  bishops,  offices 
of  the  Church,  etc  ;  (8)  in  1549,  by  Adolphus,  where 
several  statutes  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  restoration  of  learning  was  recommend- 
ed as  one  of  the'  means  of  accomplishing  this  end. — 
Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  673;  Rettberg, /Ttr- 
chen-Gesch.  Deutscklands  (G6tt.  1846);  Friedrich,  JTiV- 
chen-GeBch,  DeiOschianda  (Bamberg,  1867);  Binterim 
&  Mooren,  Die  dUe  und  neue  Erzdidc,  Coin  (4  vols.  May- 
ence,  1828) ;  Mering  u.  Reischert,  Die  Buihofe  u,  Erz- 
bisch.  von  C5ln  (Cologne,  1843) ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v. 
(vol.  xviii,  175  sq. ;  here  a  complete  list  of  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  Cologne  is  given) ;  Landon,  Man- 
ual of  Councils^  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Tal^  of  Ch,  HUtory. 

Colombia,  United  States  of;  a  republic  in 

''-^uth  America  (until  1861  called  New  Granada).   The 

'try  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Christopher  Colum-  \ 
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bus.  In  1782  the  viceroyaltj  of  New  Graatada  wag 
established  of  what  are  now  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador.  In  1810  New  Granada  i 
ted  herself  fh>m  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  i 
ed  a  constant  war  until  1824,  when  the  Spanish  anay 
was  conquered  by  the  ColomUan.  New  Granadt 
formed  with  Venezuela  (since  1817)  and  with  Ecnato 
(since  1821)  the  republic  of  ColomUa.  Bat  Veocsadi 
separated  herself  in  Nov.  1829,  and  Ecuador  in  May, 
1830,  and  the  central  part  constituted  itself  as  the  repeb- 
lie  of  New  Granada  on  Nov.  21, 1881.  Several  tima 
some  of  the  states  forming  the  republic  dedaied  tfaeo- 
selves  independent :  thus  the  state  of  Panama  w:m  ia- 
dependent  from  ^863  to  1865.  Since  then  the  muted 
republic  has  been  constituted  of  the  nine  states  of  Aa- 
tioquia,  Bolivar,  Bo}'ac4,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Uag- 
dalena,  Panama,  Santander,  Tolima,  togetiier,  aocofd- 
ing  to  the  last  official  census,  with  a  populatiaii  of 
2,794,473  inhabitants.  The  population  is  r^iidly  in- 
creasing; in  1810,  when  the  revolution  oommeneed, 
there  were  800,000  inhabitants;  in  1826,  1,800,000; 
in  1885, 1,685,088;  in  1848, 1,982,279.  Accoidins  to  a 
decree  of  1851,  slavery  ceased  on  Janoaiy  1,  1858. 
The  whole  native  population  belongs  to  the  Bofoan 
Catholic  Church,  whose  ministers  receive  a  salazy 
from  the  state.  The  hierarchy  consists  of  <me  arch- 
bishop at  (Santa  F6  de)  Bogota,  and  seven  bIshopB  at 
Antioquia,  Cartagena,  Santa  Martha,  New  Pampelo- 
na,  Panama,  Paste  (established  in  1859),  and  Popa- 
yan.  Church  affiurs  have  for  many  years  been  tltt 
subject  of  violent  controversies  between  the  Libenl 
party,  who  are  in  &vor  of  absolute  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, of  separating  the  state  from  tiie  Church,  of  ex- 
pelling the  Jesuits,  and  similar  measures,  suod  the 
Conservative  party,  to  whom  belong  all  tiie  Cuiat- 
ical  partisans  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Generally  the 
government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  libeial 
party,  which  several  times  has  made  attempts  to  ea- 
force  a  full  separation  of  the  Church  ftrom  Bome. 
Protestant  foreigners  received  the  right  of  public  wov- 
ship  in  1822,  and  later  the  same  right  was  £^ven  to  the 
natives.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  govemnwnt  en- 
forces the  legal  toleration  of  all  religions,  but  in  the 
country  the  ignorance  and  fonatidsm  of  the  popolaee 
make  it  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  fiill  benefit  of  the 
law.  In  1856  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Chnrdi 
of  the  United  States  occupied  Bogota  as  a  missionaiy 
station,  and  In  1866  a  second  missionaiy  was  sent 
to  the  same  place.  A  boys*  school  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 1, 1867.  The  American  Bible  Society,  m  1866, 
o[>ened  a  depository  at  Bogota.  At  the  ^iglish  ser- 
vices the  average  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  daring 
the  year  1866,  was  over  thirty ;  but  worship  was  still 
held  in  private  houses,  no  suitable  hall  or  edifice  hav- 
ing yet  been  obtained  by  the  missionaries.  A  lai^ge 
number  of  foreigl  Protestants,  chiefly  fttmi  the  United 
States  and  England,  have  settled  at  Panama  and  A»- 
pinwall  (Colon),  and  they  have  a  church  and  schod, 
but  hardly  any  progress  has  been  made  toward  estab- 
lishing a  native  Spanish  congregation.— $ee  the  ^s- 
nual  RejtorU  of  the  Board  of  Fortign  Mittions  ofAe 
Presbyterian  Church ;  New  American  Cydopadia  and 
lAppincotti  Gazetteer,  s.  y.  New  Granada ;  Henog, 
RealEncyHop,  ii,  792. 

Colonna  (De  Columna),  the  name  of  an  ancSent 
princely  fomUy  in  Italy,  which  was  fiimons  for  many 
centuries,  and  especially  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
the  number  of  cardinals  and  bishops  which  it  gave  to 
the  Roman*  Church,  and  for  the  prominent  influence 
which  it  exeroised  upon  the  election  of  the  popes  and 
the  government  of  the  papal  states.  In  the  qnarreb 
between  the  popes  and  tiie  emperors,  the  Ck>]onBas 
mostly  sided  with  the  emperors.  Boiiifru»  VIII  be- 
came so  incensed  at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  famfly, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  princes  John  III  and  Otto 
XVII  were  declared  by  him  to  be  "  irregular"  until 
the  fourth  generation.    According  to  some  ecdeoas- 
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ical  writen,  Fbpd  Alexander  III  (acoording  to  others 
Gregory  IX)  declared  all  the  members  of  the  famUy, 
!br  all  thne  to  come,  incapable  of  holding  any  ecdesi- 
istical  office.  The  authenticity  of  this  decree  is  doubt- 
bl;  if  it  was  ever  issned,  it  soon  fell  into  disnse,  for 
there  is  no  other  fiunlly  which  counts  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  rardmals  among  its  members  as  the  Colonnas. 
Only  one  of  the  fiunily  ascended  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Martin  Y  (q.  y.)  ;  in  general,  public  opin- 
ion in  Bome  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  election  of  a 
Colonna  as  pope,  that  there  was  a  proverb :  Necjraltry 
nw  Galbu^  nee  Cohtmna  ermU  pc^  (Neither  a  brother 
[of  the  deceased  pope],  nor  a  Frenchman,  nor  a  Colons 
na,  must  be  elected  pope).  A  great  many  of  the  car- 
dinals of  this  fiunily  were  known  for  their  fighting 
propensities ;  and  as  late  as  1527  the  Cardinal  Pompey 
Colonna  expelled  Pope  Clement  VII  from  Rome,  who 
on  that  account  deposed  him  from  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and  pronounced  the  ban  against  him.  He 
was,  however,  restored  to  aU  his  dignities  in  1629. 
Bat  very  few  of  the  Colonnas  published  any  theologio- 
al  writings;  one  of  these  few  was 

Colonna,  Gioyanvi,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Idth  century.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order ;  was 
in  1286  provincial  of  his  order  in  Tuscany ;  became  in 
1256  archbishop  of  Messina,  and  in  1262  archbishop 
of  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus.  The  latter  see  he  resigned  in 
1268,  on  account  of  political  disturbances  in  Cyprus. 
He  died  between  1280  and  1290.  He  wrote  lAber  de 
virit  Ububibus  etkmcU  el  Chriitiamt  (published  in  1720, 
with  notes  by  B.  Zoanelli).  A  number  of  other  works 
(as  Mare  hittorianan,  Epittola  ad  divereot,  De  gloria 
Paraditij  etc.)  have  never  been  printed.  See  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirckem-Lex.  ii,  679  sq. 

Colony  (KoXuvuif  for  the  Lat.  cohma),  a  distinc- 
tion applied  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts 
svi,  12).  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  as- 
signed to  his  veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many 
of  the  expelled  hihabitants  to  Macedonia,  by  which 
means  the  towns  of  Philippi,  Dyrrachiom,  etc,' ac- 
quired the  right  of  Koman  colonies  (Dio  Cass.  p.  466). 
Accordingly,  we  find  Philippi  described  as  a  **  colonia'* 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus 
(OreUi,  Inecr.  612,  8668,  8746, 4064;  Basche,  voL  viii, 
pt  ii,  p.  1120).  See  Philippi.  Such  towns  possess- 
ed the  net  eohmarnm  (Plin.  Nat,  Hist,  v,  1),  L  e.  so- 
caHed  jve  liaKcum  {Dig^tL  Leg,  viii,  8),  consisting,  if 
complete,  in  a  fr«e  municipal  constitution,  such  as  was 
customary  in  Italy,  in  exemption  ftt)m  personal  and 
land  taxes,  and  in  the  commerce  of  the  soil,  or  the 
right  of  selling  the  land.  Originally  and  properly  a 
colony  was  a  body  of  Boman  citizens  sent  out  as  vol- 
unteers (Livy,  X,  21)  to  possess  a  commonwealth,*with 
the  approba^n  of  their  own  state  (Servins,  ad  JSneid, 
i,  12).  The  old  Boman  colonies  were  thus  in  the  na- 
ture of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered  towns,  having 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  (usually  a  third 
part)  assigned  to  them,  while  the  native  inhabitants 
retained  the  rest,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  set- 
tlers (Dionys.  AtU,  Bom.  ii,  68).  Such  colonists,  of 
course,  remained  Boman  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense. 
The  original  natives,  however,  and  their  descendants, 
did  not  become  Boman  citizens  by  having  a  colony 
planted  among  them,  unless  it  was  conferred,  either 
It  the  time  or  subsequentiy,  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Homan  people,  senate,  or  emperor.  Their  exa<!t  rela- 
tion in  this  respect  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  the  absence  of  such  a  specific  act,  as  the/ius 
ItaUatm,  readily  and  often  conferred  upon  provincial 
cities,  and  which  now  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
than  colonial  ones,  conforred  only  the  above  rights 
upon  the  community,  without  making  the  individual 
inhabitants  Boman  citizens  in  frill.  (See  Smithes  Diet, 
of  Oast.  Antiq,  s.  v.  Colonia.)  See  Citizenship. 
In  one  passage  of  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  xii,  7)  the 


term  ''colony*'  stands  far  iwoucia,  a  eettlemmO^  refer- 
ring to  Palestine  as  the  seat  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God. 

Color.  Names  of  colors  expressly  mentioned  as 
such  in  the  Old  Test  are :  (a.)  13;,  laban%  white ;  nx, 
teKA,  bright f  "^jn,  Mwar^^paU;  ^'^iO,  seyft,  gray; 
•^h^,  teaeho/,  eream^cokredi  (6.)  Sinst,  t$ahob\  gel- 
hwi  p^;,  garak',  green;  (c)  dSk,  adok\  reds  pHi^, 
iaroh%  fox-colored;  ^^6  n?Wn,  kHa'aih^ham\  mns- 
ton;  *^'i'^,thather\  ochre-red;  (A)  ']i'W^^argam(m\ 
pwjk,  rtsPi,  teke'UA,  rioUt;  (e.)  4l^,  $kachor\ 
black f  n^1\  chumy  brown;  (/.)  ^'pS,  ncAod",  speMed; 
win,  tofa',  epctted;  ^S,  barod%  jMtald;  *7*p5, 
ahod\  ttriped.  In  the  N.  T.  tiie  colors  mentioned  are : 
Xcvjc^c,  white;  fUXaQ,  black;  irvp^g,  red;  x^^P^^t 
green;  rrop^ga,  wop^vpcoc,  purple;  kokkivoc,  scarlet. 
The  following  statements  are  chiefiy  frx>m  Smith  and 
Kitto,  s.  V. 

The  terms  relative  to  color,  occurring  in  the  Bible, 
may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  first  including 
those  applied  to  the  description  of  natural  objects,  the 
second  those  artificial  mixtures  which  were  employed 
in  dyeing  or  painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art, 
such  a  distinction  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the 
hues  of  nature  have  been  successfrilly  imitated  by  the 
artist ;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their 
contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  p«iod, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was  very  restricted. 
Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  colors  known  to 
them  were  applied :  so  exclusively,  indeed,  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  application  of  color, 
that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  transferred  without  any 
addition  to  the  material  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
Jews  were  not,  however,  by  any  means  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  color:  they  attached  definite  ideas  to 
the  various  tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them 
in  robes  and  vestments ;  and  the  subject  exercises  an 
important  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture.     See  Dte. 

I.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  are  white, 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be  observed 
that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colcns  are  represented 
in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  orange  are  omit- 
ted. Of  the  three,  geUow  is  very  seldom  noticed ;  it 
was  apparentiy  regarded  as  a  shade  of  green,  for  the 
same  term  greenish  (p^{^^7)  is  applied  to  gold  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  18),  and  to  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii,  49),  and 
very  probably  the  golden  (Shx)  or  geUow  hue  of  the  ' 
leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii,  80-82)  diflered  littie  from  the 
greenieh  spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii,  49).  Green 
is  frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  will  show  that  the  reference 
is  seldom  to  color.  The  Hebrew  terms  are  raanan^ 
(^9*1)  and  garak  (p*!^) :  the  first  of  these  applies  to 
what  is  rigorous  taidjlowishing;  hence  it  is  metaphor- 
ically employed  as  an  fanage  of  prosperity  (Job  xv,  82 ; 
Psa.  xxxvii,  86;  lii,  8;  xcii,  14;  Jer.  xi,  16;  xvii,  8; 
Dan.  It,  4 ;  Hos.  xiv,  8) ;  it  is  invariably  employed 
wherever  the  expression  ^^green  tree^*  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  idolatrous  sacrifices,  as  though  with  the 
view  of  conveying  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branch- 
es,  which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Dent, 
xii,  2 ;  "2  Kings  xvi,  4) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  h fresh,  as  oil  (Psa.  xcii,  10),  and  newly-plucked 
boughs  (Cant,  i,  16).  The  other  term,  garak,  has  the 
radical  signification  of  putting  forth  leaves,  sprouting 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  ffeb.  p.  682):  it  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  aU  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for  food  (Gen. 
i,  80;  ix,  8;  Exod.  x,  16;  Num.  xxU,  4;  Isa.  xv,  6; 
comp.  x^^P^t  Ro^'  "^t  7 ;  ix,  4),  and  again  for  all 
kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut  xi,  10 ;  1  Khigs  xxi,  2 ; 
2  Kings  xix,  26;  Prov.  xv,  17 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27 ;  con- 
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tamt  the  restricted  application  of  our  greens) ;  when 
applied  to  grass,  it  means  specifically  the  young,  frt»h 
gram  (Kl^^,  de'$hl,  Psa.  xxxvii,  2)  which  springs  np 
in  the  desert  (Job  xxtIx,  8).  Elsewhere  it  describes 
the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed  com  (Dent. 
xzyiii,22;  1  Kings  viii,  87 ;  2 Chron.  vi,  28 ;  Amosiv, 
9 ;  Hag.  ii,  17) ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire 
absence  of  color  prodaced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx,  6 ;  oomp. 
%\(tfp(SCt  Horn.  //.  X,  876) ;  hence  xkio^dq  (Bey.  vi,  8) 
describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other 
passages  ^' green"  \s  erroneoosly  nsed  in  the  A.Y.  for 
white  (Gen.  xxx,  87;  Esth.  i,  6),  young  (Ley.  ii,  14; 
xxiii,  14),  moigt  (Judg.  xyi,  7,  8),  »appy  (Job  viii,  16), 
and  unripe  (Cant,  ii,  18).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
^reeii  is  never  nsed  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  proper  color.     See  Gbbeit. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  had  a  dear  conception  was  red;  and 
even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They  had,  there- 
fore, no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain  such  pas- 
sages as  Bev.  iv,  8,  by  the  rules  of  philosophical  truth 
must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg,  Comm.  in  loc.).  Instead 
of  assuming  that  the  emerald  represents  ^reen,  the  Jas- 
per yellow,  and  the  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  these  images  may  be  simply  that  of  pure, 
brUltarUy  irantpcarent  light.  Tiie  emendd,  for  instance, 
was  chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering, 
tciniillating  qualities  (alyXriHCy  Orpheus,  De  lap,  p. 
608),  whence,  perhaps,  it  derived  its  name  (<rfiapaydog, 
fh)m  fiapnai(t€iv).  The  jasper  a  characterized  by 
John  himself  (Bev.  xxi,  11)  as  being  crystal-dear 
(rpvdraXX^ov),  and  not  as  having  a  certain  hue.  The 
sutiine  may  be  compared  with  the  amber  of  Ezek.  i, 
4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass  of  Dan.  x,  6,  or,  again, 
the  fine  brass,  **as  if  burning  in  a  furnace,"  of  Bev.  i, 
16,  each  conveying  the  impression  of  the  color  of  fire 
in  a  state  of  pure  incandescence.  Similarly  the  beryl, 
or,  rather,  the  chryaolite  (the  Hebrew  tarthuK)  may  be 
sdected  by  Daniel  (x,  6)  on  account  of  its  transparen- 
cy. An  exception  may  be  made,  perhaps,  in  regard 
to  the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Exod.  xxiv,  10 ;  compare 
Ezek.  i,  26 ;  x,  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  pellucidity 
(nan^,  Ubnah%  omitted  in  A.  Y.,  Exod.  xxiv,  10)  or  pol- 
ish c^the  stone  (comp.  Lam.  iv,  7)  forms  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The  high- 
est development  of  color  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predominance  given 
to  white  as  its  representative  (comp.  the  connection  be- 
tween \ivk6q  and  lux).  This  feeling  appears  both  in 
the  more  numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other 
color — in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discrim- 
inated the  shades  from  t^pcde,  dull  tint  (HilS,  ieheh^, 
blackisk,  Lev.  xiii,  21  sq.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant 
splendor  (*Ii1't,  xo'har,  Ezek.  viii,  2 ;  Dan.  xii,  8>— 
and  in  the  comparisons  by  which  they  sought  to  height- 
en their  ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the 
tliree  accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  coun- 
tenance and  robes  are  described  as  like  **  the  sun"  and 
"  the  light"  (Matt,  xvii,  2),  "sWning,  exceedhig  white 
as  snow"  (Mark  ix,  3),  "glistening"  (Luke  ix,  29). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way,  the  sun 
five  times,  wool  four  times,  milk  once.  In  some  in- 
stances the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not  so  obvious, 
e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii,  14^  "they  stand  as  a  garment"  in 
reference  to  the  white  color  of  the  Hebrew  dress,  and 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  18,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove*s 
plumage  suggested  an  image  of  the  briUiant  effect  of 
the  widie  holiday  costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only 
as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  the  complexion 
of  the  Orientsls.  There  were  various  shades  of  it,  in- 
f^luding  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its  name 
''>--the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to  which  the  I 


complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant  vi,  lO). « 
well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a  fiiglit  of  looub 
(Joel  ii,  2>— and  the  darkness  of  blackness  itself  (Lai 
iv,  8).  As  before,  we  have  various  heightenisg  faifr 
ges,  such  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  a  flock  at  gosts,  tk 
raven  (Cant  i,  6 ;  iv,  1 ;  v,  11),  and  ssckctoth  (Ber.i^ 
12).  Red  was  also  a  color  of  which  the  Heteevskid 
a  vivid  conception;  this  may  be  attributed  psitlyti 
the  prevalence  of  th^  color  in  the  outward  aip«ct  of 
the  conntriea  and  peoples  with  which  they  wbta  CniL 
iar,  as  attested  by  the  name  Edom,  and  by  the  vtrii 
adianah  (earth)  and  adan  (man),  so  termed  eitlHr  ai 
being  formed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  as  bdng  ndk 
comparison  with  the  fair  color  of  the  AsByrisss  ai 
the  black  of  the  Ethiopians.  Bed  was  regirded  m 
an  dement  of  personal  beauty :  comp.  1  Sam.  xriU; 
Cant  ii,  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  red  one  ibr  wiiicb  Srm 
was  famed  (Plin.  xxi,  11);  Cant  iv,  8;  vi,  7,  vboc 
the  complexion  is  compared  to  the  red  fhdt  of  tfae 
pomegranate ;  and  Lam.  iv,  7,  where  the  hne  of  i^ 
skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.  V.  '*  rubies")  oontnutiBg 
with  the  white  of  the  gonnems  before  notked.  Tls 
three  colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  ib- 
termixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms  "tQ, 
tsahor^j  dappled  (A.V.  "white'*),  piobshly  white  lad 
red  (Judg.  v,  10) ;  ^9,  afocf ,  ringstreaied,  either  vitk 
white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-footed ;  'Ip),  nahd', 
speckled,  and  vkxa,  iala\  spotted,  white  and  black;  id 
lastly  ^iSa,  barod,' pi^i>ald  (A.  V.  "grizzled"),  tk 
spots  being  larger  tlian  in  the  two  fbrmer  (Gen.  xxx, 
82,  86;  xxxi,  10);  the  latter  term  is  used  of  s bone 
(Zech.  vi,  8,  6)  with  a  symbolical  meaning:  Bsa^ 
stenberg  (Chrirtol,  in  loc.)  considers  the  octo  itself  to 
be  unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  tk 
term  strong  (A.  V.  "  bay")  by  way  of  explsnttioi; 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  explains  it,  in  a  peculiar  mo* 
ner,  of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It  remiu 
for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms  applied  to  Utw 
three  colors.  (See  each  of  the  above  words  in  itt 
pUce.) 

1.  White.  The  most  common  term  is  "jl^,  2ato  t 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Ges.  slix, 
12),  manna  (Exod.  xvi,  81),  snow  (Isa.  i,  18),  bone* 
(Zech.  i,  8),  raiment  (EccL  i,  8) ;  and  a  cognate  vord 
expresses  the  color  of  the  moon  (Isa.  xxiv,  23).  HS. 
tsach,  dassling  white,  is  applied  to  the  complesoB 
(Cant  V,  10) ;  ^^H,  chiwar',  a  term  of  a  later  ag^  to 
snow  (Dan.  vii,  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shaae 
(Isa.  xxix,  22,  *^in);  n*^ip,  sib,  to  the  hair  aloae.  is- 
other  class  of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a  oit- 
urally  white  color,  as  U91D,sAet4,  and  }rU,i«tf.  TbcM 
words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign  origia, 
but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots  in  tbor 
own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  color  (Geeenia, 
T^esaur.  p.  190, 1884).  The  terms  were  withoot  doobt 
primarily  applied  to  the  material ;  but  the  idea  of  colfir 
is  also  prominent,  particularly  in  the  description  of  tbe 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  IX  and  tbe 
priests*  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii,  6).  Shed  is  ibo 
applied  to  white  marble  (Esth.  i,  6 ;  Cant  v,  15);  and 
a  cognate  word,  l^'l^b,  shosh(m%  to  the  lily  (Cant  ii. 
16).  In  addition  to  these  we  meet  with  *l*n,  d» 
(fivoooQ,  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15),  and  05*1?,  harpas  {too- 
vaooQ ;•  A.  V.  "green,"  Esth.  i,  6),  aiso descriptiTe d 
white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence ;  hence  tbe  rai- 
ment of  angels  (Mark  xvi,  5 ;  John  xx,  12),  and  of 
glorifled  saints  (Bev.  xix,  8,  14),  is  so  described.  It 
was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix,  8) ;  and,  Ustlr, 
of  victory  (Zech.  vi,  8;  Bev.  vi,  2).  In  the  Rereli- 
tions  (vi,  2)  the  term  Xcvroc  is  applied  exclusively  t> 
what  belongs  to  Jesus  Chiist  (Wordsworth's  4P^  P* 
105).    See  Whitk. 
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1  Black.  The  shades  of  this  color  are  expressed 
in  the  terms  *lhl8,  tkadtor^^  applied  to  the  hair  (Lev. 
ziii,  81;  Cant,  v,  11);  the  complexion  (Cant,  i,  v), 
particulariy  irhen  affected  with  disease  (Job  xxx,  30) ; 
horses  (Zech.  vi,  2, 6) :  D^H,  ckwn^  lit.  $cor<Aed  (^o; , 
A.  v.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx,  82),  applied  to  sheep;  the 
word  expresses  the  color  produced  by  inflnence  of  the 
son's  rays :  ^7^,  kadar^^  lit.  to  dc  dirtjff  applied  to  a 
complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx, 
80) ;  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  Tiii,  21 ;  xiv,  2 ;  Mai.  iii, 
14;  Zech.  vi,  2,  6;  see  Plutarch,  Pericl,  88;  Mishna, 
Middoth,  Y,  3 ;  comp.  vesUs/utccB,  Apolei,  Metam,  ii,  p. 
40,  Bip. ;  see  generally  Gdtze,  De  vettium  nigrar,  tim , 
Helmst  1726) ;  a  clouded  sky  (1  Kings  xviii,  45) ; 
night  (Mic  iU,  6;  Jer.  iv,  28;  Joel  ii,  10;  iii,  15);  a 
tnrbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kbdbon),  particularly 
wlien  Tendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi,  16).  Black, 
as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evil 
(Zech.  vi,  2, 6 ;  Bev.  vi,  5).     See  Black. 

8.  Red.  Dne(,  adom\  is  applied  to  blood  (2  Kings 
iii,  22) ;  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Isa.  bdii,  2) ; 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix,  2) ;  pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen. 
XXV,  80) ;  a  horse  (Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2) ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii, 
31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xzv,  25 ;  Cant  v,  10 ;  Lam. 
17,  7).  ^TO'^M,  adamdam^j  is  a  slight  degree  of  red, 
Ttd^^  and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii,  19 ; 
xiv,  87).  p'lto,  tarojc^i  Mt,  foas-cohrtdt  bay,  is  applied 
to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  speckled ;"  Zech.  i,  8),  and  to  a  spe- 
cies  of  vine  bearing  a  purple  grape  (Isa.  v,  2 ;  xvi,  ^) : 
the  translation  **bay"  in  Zech.  vi,  8,  A.  Y.  is  incor- 
rect. The  corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  irv^dc,  lit. 
nd  asfre.  This  color  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zedi.  vi,  2;  Bev.  vi,  4;  xii,  8).     See  Bed. 

II.  Artificial  Colon,— The  art  of  extracting  dyes, 
and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures,  appears  to 
have  be^  known  at  a  very  early  period.  We  read 
of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's  birth  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  28);  of  blue  and  purple  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Exod.  xxvi,  1).  There  is,  however,  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at  that 
period  acquainted  with  the  art ;  the  profession  of  the 
dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were  probably  indebted  both 
to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians ;  to  the  latter 
for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing them.  The  purple  dyes  which  they  chiefly  used 
Ireie  extracted  by  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ; 
Plin.  ix,  60),  and  in  certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor 
(Horn.  /7.  iv,  141),  especially  Thyatfra  (Acts  xvl,  14). 
It  does  not  appear  that  thoee  particular  colors  were 
used  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colors  being  produced 
from  various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Egypt,  iii,  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  color  was  ap- 
plied to  the  raw  material  previous  to  the  processes  of 
spinning  and  weaving  (Exod.  xxxv,  25 ;  xxxix,  8 ; 
Wnidnson,  iii,  125).  The  dyes  consisted  of  purples, 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  "blue"  of  the  A. 
v.),  and  crimson  (A.y.  '* scarlet*'):  vermilion  was  in- 
troduced at  a  late  period. 

t  PuBPLB  O^A^K,  cargaman';  CAialdaic  form, 
'^JJf?^'  oryewwa',  Dan.  v,  7, 16 ;  vop^vpa ;  pmjmra). 
This  color  was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species 
of  shell-fish  (Plin.  ix,  60),  the  Jfurex  intaculut  of  Lin- 
ncns,  which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  tke  Medi- 
t«r»nean  Sea  (hence  called  irop^pa  BaXaaaia,  1 
Mace,  iv,  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi,  767),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii,  835),  Laconia 
(Hor.  Od,  ^,  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor.  See  Elishah. 
The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name  is  uncertain ;  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  r&ganum^  "tinged 
with  red ;"  ,  and  again  with  arghamdnay  "  costly" 
(Hitzi^,  Comment,  in  Dan,  v,  7).  Gesenios,  however 
II.— D  D 


(Xhwntr,  p.  1268),  considers  it  highly  improbable  that 
a  color  so  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
should  be  described  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  She- 
mitic  origin,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  D^^  ragam\ 
to  heap  up  or  overlay  with  color.  The  ooltning  matter 
was  contained  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish ;  and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high;  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix,  60).  It  is  difficult  to  state  with 
precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew  name. 
The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know,  applied  with 
great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  extracted  from 
the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brilliant  colors ;  thus, 
ihepwyle  upper  garment  Qfiariov  irop^povv)  of  John 
xix,  2= the  crimton  cloak  (xXafiitg  KOKKivrf)  of  Matt, 
xxvii,  28  (comp.  Plin.  ix,  62).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Latin  purpureut.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to 
be  applied  in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant,  vii,  5, 
where  it  either =Madk  (comp.  v,  11),  or,  still  better, 
shining  with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper  and  the  other 
purple  dye  (A.  V.  "  blue"),  which  was  produced  from 
another  spedes  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was  undoubt- 
edly a  dtfk  violet  tint,  while  the  former  had  a  light 
reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  purple  color  were  worn  by 
kings  (Judg.  viii,  26),  and  by  the  highest  officers,  civU 
and  religious;  thus  Mordecai  (Esth.  viii,  15),  Daniel 
(A.  V.  "  scarlet,"  Dan.  v,  7, 16,  29),  and  Andronicus, 
the  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  iv,  88),  were  invest- 
ed with  purple  in  token  of  the  offices  they  held  (comp. 
Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  5,  8) ;  so  also  Jonathan,  as  high- 
priest  (1  Mace  X,  20,  64;  xi,  58).  They  were  also 
worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  7;  Luke  xvi,  19;  Rev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  16).  A 
similar  value  was  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 
Greeks  (Hom.  Od,  xix,  225 ;  Herod,  ix,  22 ;  Strab.  xiv, 
648)  and  by  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii,  495;  Hor. 
Ep,  12,  21 ;  Suet.  Ccu.  43 ;  Nero,  32).  Gf  the  use  of 
this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  taber- 
nacle, we  shall  presently  speak.     See  Pubpls. 

2.  Blue  (nb^n,  teke'lOh;  Sept.  vokwOoq,  vaKlvOf 
voc,  6\oir6pipvpo^,  Num.  iv,  7;  Yulg.  hgadnthut,  hga- 
cuUhkmt).  Tlus  dye  was  procured  fh>m  a  species  of 
shell-fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Chilton  (Targ,  Pseudo-Jon.  in  Deut 
xxxiii,  19),  and  by  modem  naturalists  HeBx  iantkina. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 
(Theiaur,  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signifying  to  untheU; 
but  according  to  Hitaig  (Commml,  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  6), 
from  ^bs,  kalal\  in  the  sense  of  dutted^  hbaUed,  as  op- 
posed to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  proper  purple.  The 
tint  is  l>est  explained  by  the  statements  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii,  7, 7)  and  Pliilo  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the 
sky,  in  which  case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of 
our  northern  climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the 
eastern  sky  {Opp,  i,  536).  The  tenn  adopted  by  the 
Sept.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  color  ap- 
proaching to  black  (Horn.  (>i.  vi,  231 ;  xxiii,  158 ; 
Theoc.  Id,  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was 
borrowed,  being,  as  b  well  known,  not  the  modem  kg- 
aevnthy  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  (Jerrugineui,  Yirg. 
Georg,  iv,  183;  ccdesOe  hmMi  h^adnthu,  Colum.  ix, 
4,  4).  The  A.  Y.  has  rightly  described  the  tint  in 
Esth.  i,  6  (margin)  as  l^jj^;  the  ordinary  term  blue  is 
incorrect;  the  Lutheran  translation  is  BtQl  more  in- 
correct in  giving  it  gdbe  Seide  (yellow  silk),  and  occa- 
sionally simply  Seide  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6).  This  color  was 
used  in  the  same  way  as  purple.  Princes  and  nobles 
(Ezek.  xxiii,  6 ;  Ecdus.  xl,  4),  and  the  idols  of  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  X,  9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint;  the 
riband  and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered 
to  be  of  this  color  (Num.  xv,  88) ;  it  was  used  in  the 
tapestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i,  6).  The  eflect  of 
the  color  is  well  described  in  Ezek.  xzili,  12,  where 
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sion,  that  the  Sept.  treats  the  term  ©HFl,  tach'cuh  (A. 
V.  ♦*  badger'*)  as  indicative  of  color,  and  haa  trans- 
lated it  vaKivOivoQ,  kyacitUhi^t  (Exod.  xxv,  5).  See 
Blihe. 

8.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Isa.  i,  18 ;  Jer.  iv,  80).    The 
terms  by  which  this  color  is  expressed  in  Hebrew 
vary:  sometimes  "^J^,  shani%  simply  is  used,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxvui,  28-80 ;  sometimes  "^JU  H^^^P,  tok^aih 
thani,  as  in  Exod.  xxv,  4j  and  sometimes  n??iin, 
tofa'oM,  simply,  as  in  Isa.  1, 18.    The  word  i'^P^?, 
oarmU'  (A.  V.  "  crimson ;"  2  Chron.  U,  7, 14 ;  lu,  14) 
was  introduced  at  a  late  period,  probably  from  Arme- 
nia, to  express  the  same  color.    The  first  of  these 
terms  (derived  from  HJIO,  lAonoA',  to  sMne)  expresses 
the  brilliancy  of  the  color;  the  second,  rjbip,  tola'ath, 
the  worw,  or  grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procured,  and 
which  gave  name  to  the  color  occasionally  without  any 
addition,  just  as  vermilion  is  derived  from  vermicubu. 
The  Sept  generally  renders  it  cdicwvov,  occasionally 
with  the  addition  of  such  terms  as  KiicKijjfffjiivop  (Exod. 
xxvi,  1),  or  diavivrifffuvov  (Exod.  xxviU,  8) ;  the  Vul- 
gate has  it  generally  cocdnum^  occasionally  coeauhit 
Unctus  (Exod.  xxviii,  8),  apparendy  following  the  er- 
roneous interpretation  of  Aquila  and  Syinraachus,  who 
lender  it  /3i)3a^c,  double-dyed  (Exod.  xxv,  4),  as 
though  from  hj^,  to  repeal.    The  process  of  double- 
dying  was,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian  purples 
(Plin.  ix,  39).     The  dye  was  produced  from  an  insect, 
somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  In  Armenia  and  other  Elastem 
countries.     The  Arabian  name  of  the  Insect  Is  kamez 
(whence  crinuon') ;  the  Linnsan  name  Is  Coccus  Uicis. 
It  frequents  the  boughs  of  a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it 
lays  its  eggs  in  groups,  which  become  covered  with  a 
kind  of  down,  so  that  they  present  the  appearance  of 
vegetable  galls  or  excrescences  from  the  tree  itself, 
and  are  described  as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi,  12.    The  dye 
Is  procured  from  the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when 
alive.  Is  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry,  and  of  a 
dark  amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  Is  covered  with  a 
bluish  mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat^  p.  114). 
The  general  character  of  the  color  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  term  f^'QTli,  chamtOs'  (Isa.  Ixlil,  1),  lit.  sharp, 
and  hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  XP*^f^ 
6^v)j  and  l||^e  Greek  Xafivpa  (Luke-  xxlil,  11),  com- 
pared witoftjcr/vii  (Matt  xxvll,  28).     The  tlrit  pro- 
duced  was  crtrnton  rather  than  scarlet.    The  only  nat- 
ural object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scripture  is  the 
lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet  thread  (Cant  Iv, 
3).    Josephus  considered  it  as  symbolical  of  fire  (Ant, 
ill,  7,  7 ;  comp.  Phllo,  I,  536).     Scarlet  threads  were 
selected  as  distinguishing  marks  from  their  brilliancy 
(Gen.  xxxvlil,  28 ;  Josh.  II,  18, 21),  and  hence  the  col- 
or Is  expressive  of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Isa.  I, 
18).     Scarlet  robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2 
Sam.  I,  24;  Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  Jer.  iv,  30;  Lam.  iv,  6; 
Rev.  xvil,  4 ;  xvUi,  12, 16) ;  it  was  also  the  appropri- 


the  lace  on  his  mltr^  were  exclusively  of  bine  (Exoi 
xxvlU,  28,  81,  87).  Cloths  for  wrappmg  the  wM 
utensils  were  either  blue  (Num.  Iv,  6),  scarkt  (8>  cr 
purple  (18).  Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  cooq«*> 
tion  with  the  rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xir.  V 
6,  51),  and  of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Nnm.  six.  i\ 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hynop  t» 
the  cedar  wood,  llie  hangings  for  the  court  (Exsi 
xxvii,  9 ;  xxxvUi,  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  booiRta,  ail 
breeches  of  the  priests,  were  white  (Exod.  xxxix,  % 
28).  The  application  of  these  cobrs  to  the  serrioe  d 
the  tabernacle  has  led  writers  both  In  ancieot  nl  | 
modem  times  to  attach  some  symbolical  mmang  ti 
them  (see  Phllo  and  Jo8ephu8,^M<  m^.).  The  iabj«t 
has  been  followed  up  with  a  great  varietj  of  iaxa- 
pretations,  umn  or  less  probable  (see  Kraose,  De  aim 
sacro,  Vlt.  1707 ;  Creuzcr,  SymboUk,  1, 125  sq. ;  B»hr, 
SymMik,  i,  335  sq. ;  Friederich,  Symbol,  d,  Jf«.5ft> 
hme,  Lpz.  1841 ;  Stud, «.  Krit,  1844,  u,  316  sq.).  Witih 
out  entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these,  ire  vHl  re- 
mark that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  cokn 
were  originally  selected  with  such  a  view ;  their  has- 
ty and  costliness  Is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  » 
lection.     See  Crimson. 

4.  Vermilion  (^1$^,  shashar';  Sept  ;iafoc;  Vnlf. 
sinopis).  This  was  a  pigment  «sed  In  freaco^isiK- 
ings,  either  for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  iraDs  rf 
temples  (Ezek.  xxill,  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  then- 
selves  (Wlsd.  xill,  14),  or  for  decorating  the  wills  ud 
beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxil,  14).  The  Greek  tens  /(A- 
roc  Is  applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and  nbrin, 
red  ochre ;  the  Latin  sinopis  describes  the  best  kind  ef 
ochre,  which  came  fh)m  Sinope.  Vermilion  wis  i  fr 
vorite  color  among  the  Assyrians  (Ezek.  xxiii,  U\v 
is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimrood  ai 
Khorsabad  (Layaid,  II,  808).     See  Vermiliox. 

III.  Hebrew  Symbolical  Sigmficanee  of  Cc/m.- 
Throughout  antiquity  color  occupied  sn  Importisi 
place  in  the  symbology  both  of  sentiment  and  of  «^- 
shlp.  Of  the  analogies  on  which  these  symbofiol 
meanings  were  founded,  some  lie  on  the  surface,  while 
others  are  more  recondite.  .  Thus  white  was  eve7' 
where  the  symbol  of  purity  and  the  emblem  of  »*• 
cence ;  hence  It  was  the  dress  of  the  hlgb-priest  on  *e 
day  of  atonement,  his  holy  dress  (Lev.  xvl,  4, 32);  tbe 
angels,  as  holy  (Zech.  xlv,  6 ;  Job  xv,  15),  appew  o 
white  clothing  (Mark  xvl,  6;  John  xx,  12);  and  tbe 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  was  arrayed  In  white,  whki  i» 
explained  as  emblematical  of  the  SuccutHtfiaTa  ^^ 
Liv  (Rev.  xix,  8).  White  was  also  the  sign  oifif^ 
(Eccl.  Ix,  8 ;  comp.  the  oXbatus  of  Horace,  Sat.  ii,  ^f) 
and  of  triumj^  (Zech.  vi,  8 ;  Rer.  vi,  2 ;  see  Wetitea 
N.  T.  in  loc.).  As  the  llght^olor  (comp.  Matt  xvn 
2,  etc.)  white  was  also  thp  symbol  of  glory  and  mi^^ 
(Dan.vll,9;  comp.  Psa.  dv,  2 ;  Ezek.  Ix,  8  sq. ;  IJjJJ 
xil,  6  sq. ;  Matt,  xxviii,  8 ;  John  xx,  12 ;  Acts  x,  30> 
As  the  opposite  of  white,  black  was  the  emUem  « 
mourning,  affliction,  calamity  (Jer.  xlv,  2;  Um. it,*: 
V,  10;  comp.  the  atratus  and  toga  puBa  of  Cicero,  «• 


xxvll,  28).-   See  Scablet.    g.  I  [A.  V.  8] ;  Zech.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  vl,  4).     Grem  was  the 

The  three  colors  above  delRlbed,  purple,  blue,  and  -  emblem  of  freshness,  vigor,  and  prosperity  (?»•  ^^ 
scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in  the  16;  111,  10;  xxxvU,  86).  Blue,  or  hyacisth,  or  <«^ 
textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  lecn,  was  the  symbol  of  revdation  ;  It  was  pre^miiM"^ 
for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The  four  ly  the  celestial  color,  even  among  heathen  naWJ 
were  used  In  combination  In  the  outer  curtains,  the  (comp.  e.  g.  Jer.  ix,  10,  of  the  idok  of  Babylon,  *od 
vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 31,  86),  and  what  Eusebius  says,  Prtep.  Evang.  ill,  11,  of  ^f^ 
the  gate  of  the  court  (Exod.  xxvii,  16),  as  also  in  |  ovpyc^c  Kv^^,  and  the  Crlshna  of  the  Hindoo  myl^ 
the  high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breastplate  (Exod.  |  o^) ;  and  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  J***^ 
xxviii,  6, 6, 8, 16).  The  first  three,  to  the  exclusion  ;  color,  the  symbol  of  the  revealed  God  (comp-  Es* 
''f  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates  about  the '  xxiv,  10 ;  Ezek.  I,  26).    Hence  It  was  the  color  ^ 
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dominant  in  the  Mosaic  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  the  { 
color  prescribed  for  the  ribbon  of  the  Mnge  in  the  bor- 
der of  the  garment  of  every  Israelite,  that  as  they 
looked  on  it  they  might  remember  all  the  command- 
ments of  Jehovah  (Num.  xv,  38, 89).  WiOi  purple^  as 
the  dress  of  kings,  were  associated  ideas  of  rcyaUy  and 
najetty  (Judg.  viii,  26 ;  Esth.  viU,  16 ;  Cant,  ill,  10 ;  vii, 
5 ;  Dan.  v,  7, 16,  29 ;  comp.  Odyu,  xix,  225,  thepaKmw 
purpwKtm  of  the  Jopiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  the 
purpurea  vesHs  of  Phoebus  [Ovid,  Metam.  ii,  1,  23],  the 
X^aftvdtg  irop^vpai  of  the  Dioscuri  [Pausan.  iv,  27], 
the  Top<pvpoyivvriTOQ  of  the  Byzantines,  etc.).  Crin^ 
ton  and  tcarlet,  from  thefar  resemblance  to  blood  (prob- 
sbly),  became  symbolical  of  life ;  hence  it  was  a  crim- 
son thread  which  Rahab  was  to  bind  on  her  window 
as  a  sign  that  she  was  to  be  saved  alive  when  Jericho 
wss  destroyed  (Josh.  U,  18 ;  vi,  26),  and  it  was  crimson, 
which  the  priest  was  to  use  as  a  means  of  restoring 
those  who  had  contracted  defilement  by  touching  a 
dead  body  (Num.  xix,  6-22).  From  its  intensity  and 
fixedness  this  color  is  also  used  to  symbolize  what  is 
indelible  or  deeply  engrained  (Isa.  i,  18).  The  colors 
chiefly  used  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  white,  hyacinth 
(blue),  purple,  and  crimson.  It  is  a  superficial  view 
which  concludes  that  these  were  used  merely  from 
their  brilliancy  (Braun,  De  Veai.  8a,  Heb, ;  Bfthr,  JSym. 
d.  Mo$.  Cvk,),     See  further  bejow. 

COLORS,  Christian  Stmbousm  of.  Colors  are 
made  use  of  in  religious  symbolism  among  the  Jews, 
and  ui  several  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  Spe- 
dflc  directions  were  given  in  the  0.  T.  for  the  colors 
to  be  used  in  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  dress  for  the  Jewish  priests.  Colors  are 
also  introduced  in  giving  moral  or  spiritual  lessons, 
and  in  describing  scenes  in  revelation,  as  in  Isa.  i,  18, 
m  the  description  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  often  m 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.     See  article  above. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  Christianity  the  sym- 
bolism of  colors  was  introduced  in  the  ritualism  and 
the  art  of  the  Church.  In  the  Greek  Church  this 
symbolism  has  been  worked  out  to  such  a  degree  of 
mmateness  that  little  or  no  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  colors  is  allowed  to  the  painter.  In  the  Romish 
Church  somewhat  more  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  art- 
ist Five  colors  are  recognised  as  having  a  theological 
meaning  or  expression :  White,  Red,  Green,  Violet,  and 
Black. 

I.  Whke  is  the  most  often  referred  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  the  union  of  all  the  rays  of  light,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  tntih  and  tpotleta  purity.  It  is  applied  to : 
(1.)  God  the  Father,  the  source  and  essence  of  immuta- 
ble truth.  In  Daniel  (vii,  9)  the  Ancient  of  Days  has 
garments  white  as  snow,  with  his  hair  like  pure  wool. 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  being  white,  has  been 
considered  as  the  emblem  of  the  Word  of  God«  (2.) 
Christy  at  the  Transfiguration,  appeared  in  garments 
"  white  as  the  light"  (Matt  xvii,  2 ;  Mark  ix,  8).  As 
the  Great  Judge,  he  will  be  seated  on  a  great  white 
throne  (Rev.  xx,  11).  In  works  of  art,  when  Christ 
sppears  as  the  Lord  of  truth  among  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  he  is  represented  in  white  garments.  (8.)  The 
o^gdt  are  never  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  clothed 
otherwise  than  in  white— as  at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
(Matt  xxviii,  3),  at  the  Ascension  (Acts  i,  10).  (4.) 
The  mdnti  in  glory  shall  walk  in  white  (Rev.  iii,  4), 
shall  be  airayed  in  white  (iv,  4 ;  vii,  9 ;  xv,  6,  and  xix, 
8,  where  the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  is  the  right- 
eousness of  the  saints),  and  they  shall  receive  a  white 
stone  (ii,  17).  (6.)  The  priesttj  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Temple,  were  "arrayed  in  white  linen*'  (2  Chron. 
\,  12).  In  the  fourth  century  the  priests  of  Uie  Chris- 
tian Church  wore  white  garments  while  performing 
thenr  offices.  In  the  Romish  Church  white  is  yet  re- 
tsined  for  the  alb,  the  cope,  the  amice,  etc.,  and  in 
the  entire  priestly  garments  on  the  festivals  of  the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  Easter,  etc.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  white  surplice  of  the  Romish  Church  is 


retained.  It  is  the  same  as  the  a25,  except  that  the 
sleeves  are  broad  and  full.  (6.)  The  catecAumem  for- 
merly were  dressed  in  white  for  one  week  from  their 
baptism,  and  white  is  yet  usually  the  dress  worn  by 
girls  in  their  confirmation. 

II.  Bed  is  a  symbol  of  fire  and  of  glowing  love.  It 
was  used  in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  It 
is  usually  adopted  largely  in  painting  Clirist  perform- 
ing his  miracles  or  other  labors  of  love,  or  as  he  is  giv- 
ing  to  his  disciples  the  mission  to  carry  into  the  world 
the  fire  of  his  word  (Luke  xii,  49).  On  the  famous 
standard  or  labarum  of  Constantino,  the  monogram  of 
Christ  rested  on  a  purple  cloth.  Bede  says  that  at 
his  time  the  holy  sepulchre  was  painted  white  and  red. 
Some  angek  have  been  painted  with  red  wings  (per- 
haps from  the  word  seraph — ^plenitude  of  love).  The 
priestly  vestments  in  the  Romish  Church  are  red  on 
Whitsuntide  and  on  days  of  the  inart3nn.  The  Am- 
brosian  rita  prescribes  red  during  the  consecration  of 
the  host,  and  the  Ambrosian  and  Lyonnese  rites  dur- 
ing the  festival  of  the  Circumcision.  The  red  dress 
of  the  Tuirdinals  is  professedly  intended  to  keep  before 
them  constantly  the  love  and  passion  of  the  Saviour. 
The  pope  wears  red  on  Good  Friday.  The  Greek 
priests  wear  red  ornaments  during  funeral  services. 

The  red  spoken  of  above  is  always  scarlet  Crim- 
son red  is  appointed  for  certain  days  i^  certain  rites  of 
the  Romish  Church. 

III.  Grem,  from  its  analogy  to  the  vegetable  worid, 
indicates  life  and  hope,  especially  in  tiie  future  life 
and  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  perpetual  youth 
of  angels  is  often  indicated  by  painting  them  in  gar- 
ments of  green.  The  saints,  and  espedally  John  the 
Evangelist,  were  often  represented  in  green  by  paints 
ers  and  sculptors  (who  often  colored  their  works).  The 
tree  of  life  in  Paradise  is  painted  green.  An  old  tra- 
dition has  it  that  a  twig  of  the  tree  of  life  was  trans- 
planted, and  produced  the  tree  fh)m  which  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  made !  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  are  often  represented  in  mantles  of  green. 
Branches  of  cypress,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens  are 
often  placed  in  the  coffins  or  over  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  as  emblems  of  the  hope  in  a  ftiture  life.  The 
Romish  Church  directs  the  priests  to  wear  green  fhmi 
the  Epiphany  to  Sexagesima  Sunday,  and  fiom  the 
third  after  Easter  to  Advent.  The  Ambrosian  rite  or- 
ders the  cloth  that  covers  the  host  to  be  g^reen. 

lY.  Viokt  is  considered  the  color  of  penitence  and 
sorrow.  The  Romish  Church  orders  it  to  be  worn  dur- 
ing all  times  of  penance.  In  painting,  this  color  is 
often  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  who  preached  re- 
pentance ;  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  grief; 
and  to  the  angels,  who  are  sent  to  call  men  to  repent- 
ance. 

V.  Bhie  is  fbrbidden  by  the  Romish  Church,  but  it 
is  sometimes  used  as  the  color  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

VI.  Bltick  is  the  universal  representative  of  sorrow, 
destruction,  and  death,  and  is  considered  only  appro- 
priate on  mourning  occasions.  It  was  also  appointed 
in  one  of  the  later  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  order  of 
monks  as  the  drees  of  that  order.  The  students  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  thus  were  given 
the  black  gown,  which  they  wear  yet.  This  gown 
was  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  as 
the  dress  of  ministers,  who  were  all  students  of  the 
universities,  and  thus  it  passed  over  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and,  f^irther,  gave  the 
color  of  clerical  dress  to  all  Protestant  churches. — 
Kreuser,  Bilderbuch  (Paderbom,  1863);  Martigny,Z>te- 
tumnaire  det  AnUquUia  Chrkiemes  (Paris,  1865) ;  Pal- 
mer, AfUiquUie$  of  the  Engluh  JHtucdf  Pariser  Mem- 
bueh  (1766) ;  Jamieson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Artji, 
35  sq. 

Colos^88B  (KoXo<nra(,  Col.  i,  2;  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  MS.  authority  is  in  fiavor  of  KoKoffaai,  Co- 
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latn^  a  form  nsed  by  the  Byzantine  wiiten,  and  which 
perhaps  represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions  [see  Eckhel, 
Dod,  Num.  1,  iii,  147],  and  in  classical  writers  [see 
Yalcken.  ad  Herod,  vii,  80],  we  find  Ko\o<T9ai),  a  city 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Meander,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycns. 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  were  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood (Col.  ii,  1 ;  iv,  18, 15, 16;  see  Rev.  i,  11 ;  iii, 
14).  Ck)losse  fell  as  these  other  two  cities  rose  in  im- 
portance. At  a  later  date  they  were  all  orerthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  Herodotus  (yii,  80)  and  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i,  2,  6)  speak  of  it  as  a  dty  of  considerable  con- 
sequence (oomp.  Pliny,  v,  29).  Strabo  (xii,  576)  de- 
scribes  it  as  only  a  troXurfxcif  not  a  vokiCy  yet  else- 
where (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had  some  mercantile 
importance ;  and  Pliny,  in  Paul's  time,  describes  it 
(y,  41)  as  one  of  the  "  celeberrima  oppida*'  of  its  dis- 
trict. Colosss  was  situated  close  to  the  great  road 
which  led  from  Ephesos  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our 
impulse  would  be  to  conclude  that  Paul  passed  this 
way,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Golossian  Church 
on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xriil,  28 ;  zix,  1). 
He  might  also  hare  easily  visited  CoIosssb  during  the 
prolonged  stay  at  Ephesus,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  most  competent  commentators,  however, 
agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii,  1,  proves  that  Paul  had 
never  been  there  when  the  epistle  was  written  (but  see 
the  iSS^tMl.  tt.  iSTn^  1829,  iii,  612  sq.).  SooPaitl.  Theo- 
doret's  argument  that  he  must  have  visited  Colosse 
on  the  Journey  just  referred  to,  because  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phiygia,  may 
be  proved  fidlacious  from  geographical  considerations ; 
Colossn,  though  ethnologicsdly  in  Phrygia  (Herod. 
/.  c. ;  Xen.  L  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  Rev.  1.  c).  That  the  apostle 
hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  fh>m  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  firom  Philemon  22  (com- 
pare Phil,  ii,  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwellers  in  Colosss.  So  also  were  Archippus 
and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i,  7 ;  iv,  12,  it  has  been  nat- 
urally oonduded  that  the  latter  Christian  was  the 
founder  of  the  Colossian  Church  (see  Alford's  Prole- 
ffomena  to  Gr,  Teti,  iii,  35).  See  Epaphras.  The  wor- 
ship of  angels  mentioned  by  the  apostle  (Col.  ii,  18) 
curiously  reappears  in  Christian  times  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  place. 
A  church  in  honor  of  the  archangel  Michael  was  erect- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  a  chasm  in  consequence  of  a  le- 
gend connected  with  an  inundation  (Hartley's  Re- 
searcheM  in  Cfreece^  p.  52) ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by 
Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his  time ;  also  by  the  By- 
zantine writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  CoIosssb  and  Chons  were 
the  same  (Chron,  p.  115).  The  probability  is  that  un- 
der the  later  emperors,  Colossps,  being  in  a  ruinous 
state,  made  way  for  a  more  modem  town,  Chona  (Xui- 
vai,  so  Theophylact  ad  Col.  ii,  1),  situated  near  it 
The  neighborhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Arundel  (^Seven  Churches ^  p.  158 ;  Asia  Minor , 
ii,  160) ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine 
the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  modern  village  of  Cho- 
nas  {Researches  in  Asia  Minor^  i,  508).  The  huge  range 
of  Mount  Cadmus  rises  immediatd}'^  behind  the  vil- 
lage, close  to  which  there  is  in  the  mountain  an  im- 
mense perpendicular  chasm,  aiSbrding  an  outlet  for  a 
wide  mountahi  torrent.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  forming  the  left  side 
of  this  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of  ruins  and 
fhigments  of  stone  in  the  neighborhood,  but  barely 
more  than  sufficient  to  attest  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient site  (Pococke,  EaMt,  iii,  114 ;  Schubert,  Reiae,  i, 
282 ;  see  generally  Hofmann,  Introd,  in  lection,  ep.  ad 
^los.  Lips.  1749 ;  Cellarii  NotU.  ii,  152  sq. ;  Mannert, 


Geogr.  VI,  i,  127  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet.  ofCkm.  Gtogr.  b. 
v.).— Smith,  s.  V.    See  Colosslars  (Epistlk  to  toe}. 

Colosslans,  Epistlb  to  thk,  the  sevoidi  of  tk 
Pauline  epistles  in  the  New  Test,  (see  Davidsoo's  /s- 
trod.  to  <*«  iV.  r.  ii,  894  sq.).     See  Epistle. 

I.  ^uMonUp.— That  tbb  epistle  b  the  gennine  pn- 
duction  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  proved  by  the  mostt  nt- 
is&ctory  evidence,  and  has  never,  indeed,  been  scd> 
ously  called  in  question.  The  external  testimoeke 
(Just.  M.  Trypho,  p.  811  b;  TheophiL  ad  AmkL  ii,  p, 
100,  ed.  Col.  1686;  Iren«tts,  Haer.  iii,  14,  1;  Oce. 
Alex.  Stnm.  I,  p.  825 ;  iv,  p.  688,  al.,  ed.  Potter;  Tw 
tull. de  ProBscr.  ct.7;  de  Reaurr.  ch. 28;  Origen,  cos- 
tra  CeU.  v,  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  aignmeBls, 
founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences,  poeitioBS  ti 
adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun,  participial  ma- 
colutha,  unusually  strong  and  well  defined.  It  is  boc 
right  to  suppress  the  fact  that  Mayerboff  {Dtr  Brief 
an  die  Kol.  BerL  1838)  and  Baur  (DerApmtei  Padn, 
p.  417)  have  deliberately  rejected  this  epUtle  as  daia- 
ing  to  be  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  first 
of  these  critics,  however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  completely  answered  by  Meyer  (Sommmt. 
p.  7) ;  and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  antl-hiS' 
toricid  attempt  to  make  individual  writings  of  the  ]?, 
T.  mere  theosophistic  j>rodactions  of  a  later  Gnosti- 
cism, the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  natarsBj 
yield  but  little  credence  (see  R&biger,  £>e  CkristokgiM 
PauUna,  etc.  Vratisl.  1852;  Kl6pper,  De  origime  Epp. 
ad  E^hesios  et  CoUossenses,  Gryph.  1858).  It  Is,  is- 
deed,  remarkable  that  the  strongly-marked  peenBarin 
of  style,  the  nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  tbc 
originality  that  appears  in  every  paiagra|di,  shoizSd 
not  have  made  both  these  writers  pause  in  their  iB- 
considered  attack  on  this  epistle  (see  Tregdles,  m 
Home's  Introd,  new  edit.  vol.  iii). 

II.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  token  and  tcAers  it  wb 
composed.  The  common  opinion  is  that  Paul  wnrte  k 
at  I^me  during  his  imprisonment  in  that  city  (Act* 
xxviii,  16, 80).  Erasmus,  followed  by  others,  Buppoea 
that  Ephesus  was  the  place  at  which  it  was  oompoeed : 
but  this  suggestion  is  obviously  untenable  from  its  ia> 
compatibility  with  the  allusions  contained  in  the  mk- 
tie  itself  to  the  state  of  trouble  and  imprisonment  ic 
which  the  iqxistle  was  whilst  composing  it  (i,  24;  iv, 
10, 18).  In  Germany,  the  opinions  of  theologians  hart 
been  divided  of  late  years  between  the  common  hy- 
pothesis and  one  proposed  by  Schulz  in  the  Tieek- 
gische  Studien  und  Kritihen  for  1829  (p.  612  sq.),  viz., 
that  this  epistle,  with  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Ftol- 
emon,  was  written  during  the  apostle's  (two  years') 
imprisonment  at  Cesarea  previous  to  his  being  sent  t» 
Rome.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  defended 
by  Schott,  Bdttger,  and  Wiggers,  whilst  it  has  beea 
opposed  by  Neander,  Steiger,  Harleea,  R&dcert,  Cnd- 
ner,  and  others.  In  a  more  recent  number  of  the  sanie 
periodical,  however,  the  whole  question  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  new  investigation  by  Dr.  Wiggers,  wbe 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  the  AkCs  above  ap- 
pealed to,  none  can  be  regarded  as  decijtDe  for  either  hy- 
pothesis (stud,  u,  Krit,  1841,  p.  486).  The  above  opta- 
ion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the  Ephenant  and  to 
Philemon  were  written  during  the  apostle's  imprison- 
ment at  Cssarea  (Acts  xxi,  27-xxvi,  82),  has  been  re- 
cently advocated  by  several  writers  d  abilitj,  and 
stated  with  such  cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (£3b- 
leit.  K.  Ephes.  p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  conskkrt- 
tion.  It  will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingenioat- 
ly-urged  plausibilities ;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  into 
the  present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  apostle's  iaprif- 
onment  in  chap,  iv,  8, 4, 11,  certainly  seem  historicaUr 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment  it 
Caesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv,  23ii 
can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of  libeitr  te 
teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  whUe  the  fkcts  reccffded 
of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Acts  zzviil,  23,811 
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are  mich  ai  to  tumnoiiize  admirmbly  with  the  frtedom 
in  this  nspect  which  our  present  epistle  represents  to 
have  been  sceorded  both  to  the  apostle  and  his  com- 
panions (tee  chap.  iVf  11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  Mnkit, 
s.  CciotM.  p.  12,  18;  Wieseler,  Cknmol,  p.  420)  (Kitto, 
t.  y. ;  Smith,  s.  ▼.).  Finally,  the  foundation  for  this 
opinion  is  taken  away  by  the  fact  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  Panl  at  Cnsarea  was  not  so  long  as  commonly 
supposed.  See  Paul.  It  is  most  likely,  therefore, 
that  it  was  written  during  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
St  Borne,  probably  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  67,  and  ap- 
parently 80<Hi  after  the  Epi^e  to  the  Ephedans,  with 
wliich  &  contains  numerous  and  striking  coincidences. 
In  support  of  this  date  the  following  facts  may  be  ad- 
duced: Timothy  was  with  Paul  at  the  time  (chap,  i, 
1;  comp.  PhiL  il,  19);  Epaphroditus  (Epaphrae)  had 
laiely  come  firom  Asia  Minor  (i,  4, 7, 9 ;  comp.  PhiL  ii, 
26;  iy,  MX  and  was  now  with  Paul  (Iv,  2);  Paul  was 
m  prison,  and  had  been  preaching  in  his  confinement 
(iy,  8, 18;  see  Acts  xxviii,  80,  81);  yarious  friends 
were  at  this  time  with  him  (iy,'7-U ;  these  bad  there- 
fore bad  time  to  gather  about  him,  and  it  was  not  a 
season  of  ganger) ;  Tychicus  (on  his  second  journey) 
and  Onesimus  carried  the  letter  (iv,  7, 8 ;  and  subscrip- 
tion ;  comp.  Eph.  yi,  21 ;  Philem.  12).  From  this  last 
drcumstanoe,  it  would  appear  that  the  epistle  could 
not  haye  been  written  yery  eariy  in  bis  imprisonment, 
ss  tiie  letter  to  Philemon  (doubtless  written  not  long 
after)  speaks  confidently  of  a  speedy  release  (see  Cony- 
besre  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epitilet  of  SuPcad^  ii, 
884). 

"The  striking  similarity  between  many  portions  of 
this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians  has  giyen  rise 
to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the  reason  of  this  stud- 
ied similarity,  and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  re- 
spect to  composition.  These  points  cannot  here  be 
Massed  at  length,  but  must  be  somewhat  briefiy  dis- 
missed with  the  simple  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
the  similarity  may  reasonably  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by 
the  proximity  in  time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were 
written ;  (2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  4Ues 
of  Asia,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  anotner, 
there  would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  precise- 
ly the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhortation. 
The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a  matter  for 
s  reasonaUe  diflference  of  opinion'*  (Smith).  See 
Ephesiaks  and  Philemon  {EpiUUi  to). 

III.  />ei^— The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  writ- 
ten, apparently,  in  consequence  of  inform^ion  receiyed 
by  Psol  through  Epaphras  concerning  the  internal 
state  of  their  church  0*  6-8).  Whether  the  apostle 
hsd  eyer  himself  before  this  time  yisited  Colossa  is 
Batter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute.  From  chap,  ii,  1, 
where  he  says,  '*  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  con- 
ffict  I  haye  for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for 
u  many  as  haye  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,"  etc.,  it 
hu  by  some  been  yery  confidently  concluded  that  he 
hsd  not.  It  has  been  urged,  howeyer,  that  when,  in 
yfst.  6,  the  apostle  says,  *^  though  I  am  absent  in  the 
flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  sphit,"  etc.,  his  lan- 
goage  is  strongly  indicatiye  of  Ids  h&ying  formerly 
heen  amongst  the  Ck>los8ians,  for  the  dviifii  is  used 
properiy  only  ot  such  absence  as  arises  from  the  per- 
son's kavmg  gom  away  from  the  place  of  which  his  ab- 
Kuce  is  predicated.  In  support  of  the  same  yiew  haye 
heen  adduced  Paul's  haying  twice  yisited  and  gone 
tbiongfaPhiygia(Act8xyi,6;  xyiii,  28),  in  which  Co- 
lossa was  a  chief  city ;  his  fiimiliar  acquaintance  with 
so  many  of  the  Colossian  Christians,  Epaphras,  Archip- 
pus,  Philemon  (who  was  one  of  his  own  conyerts,  Phfl. 
18, 19),  and  Apphia,  probably  the  wife  of  Philemon ; 
his  apparent  acquittance  with  Onesimus,  the  slawe  of 
Phflemon,  so  that  he  recognised  him  again  at  Rome ; 
the  cordiality  of  friendship  and  interest  subsisting  be- 
tween the  apostle  and  the  Colossians  as  a  body  (Cd.  i, 
24,  26;  ii,  I;  iy,  7,  etc.);  the  apostle's  fomiliar  ac 


quaintance  with  thefar  state  and  relations  (i,  6 ;  ii,  6, 7, 
etc.) ;  and  their  knowledge  of  so  many  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  especially  of  Timothy,  whose  name  the  apos- 
tle associates  with  his  own  at  the  commencement  of 
the  epistle,  a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  consid^ 
eration  from  this,  that  Thnothy  was  the  companion  of 
Paul  during  his  first  tour  through  Phiygia,  when  pro5- 
ably  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at'Coloess.  Of 
these  considerations  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cumu* 
latiye  force  is  yery  strong  in  foyor  of  the  opinion  tliat 
the  Christians  at  CoIosssb  had  been  priyileged  to  enjoy 
the  personal  ministrations  of  Paul.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  are  not  to  be  included 
among  those  of  whom  Paul  says  they  had  not  seen  his 
face,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
lossians he  should  haye  referred  to  this  class  at  aU. 
I^  moreoyer,  he  had  yisited  the  Colossians,  was  it  not 
strange  that  he  should  haye  no  deeper  feeling  towards 
them  than  be  had  for  the  multitudes  of  Christians  scat- 
tered oyer  the  world  whose  foces  he  had  neyer  seen  ? 
In  fine,  as  it  is  quite  pouibU  that  Paul  may  haye  been 
twice  in  Pbrygia  without  being  once  in  CoIosssb,  is  it 
not  easy  also  to  account  for  his  Interest  in  the  church 
at.Colosse,  his  knowledge  of  their  affiurs,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  indiyiduals  among  them,  by  supposing 
that  members  of  that  church  had  ft^uently  yisited 
him  in  difibrent  places,  though  he  had  neyer  yisited 
ColosssB  ?    See  Laodiceans  {Epiitle  to), 

A  great  part  of  this  epistle  is  directed  against  oei^ 
tain  fislse  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  church  at 
ColosssB  (see  Bheinwald,  De  pieudo  doctorUnu  Ccio^ 
teimbvs,  Bonnse,  1834).  To  what  class  these  teachers 
belonged  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Heinrichs 
(Nov,  Test.  KoppUtn,  YII,  ii,  166)  contends  that  they 
were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  Michaelis  and 
Storr,  with  more  show  of  reason,  conclude  that  they  ' 
were  Essence.  Hug  (Inirod,  ii,  449)  traces  their  sys- 
tem to  the  Magian  philosophy,  of  which  the  outlines 
are  ftimisbed  by  lamblichus.  But  the  beet  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  of  Neander  (Phnikiff  cmd  Trammg^  1, 
874  sq.),  by  whom  they  are  represented  as  a  party  of 
specuUtists  who  endeayored  to  combine  the  doctrines 
of  Oriental  theosophy  and  asceticism  with  Christian- 
ity, and  promised  thereby  to  their  disciples  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  foller  approxi- 
mation to  heayenly  purity  and  intelligence  than  sim- 
ple Christianity  could  yield.  (See  below.)  Against 
this  party  the  apostle  argues  by  reminding  the  Colos- 
sians that  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  before  them  in  the 
Gospel,  they  had  all  that  they  required ;  that  he  was 
the  image  of  the  inyisible  God ;  that  he  was  before  aU 
things;  that  by  him  all  things  consist ;  that  they  were 
complete  in  him,  and  that  he  would  present  them  to 
God  holy,  unblamable,  and  unreproyable,  proyided 
they  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith.  He  then  shows 
that  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  carnal  asceticism  are 
not  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  by  Christians,  and 
concludes  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  eleyated 
principles  which  should  regulate  the  conscience  and 
conduct  of  such,  and  the  duties  of  social  and  domestic 
lifo  to  which  these  would  prompt. — Kitto,  s.  y.  (See 
Java-,  Sac  Lit,  yoL  iii)    See  Philosophy. 

What  these  dangerous  tendencies  therefore  were 
that  had  appeared  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Colossian  Church  we  discoyer  more  particularly  from 
three  specifications:  1.  A  pretentious  philosophy, 
which  aflfected  an  esoteric  knowledge,  receiyed  through 
tiaditfon,  and  which,  abandoning  Christ  the  Head,  in- 
dulged in  unhalloweid  speculatbns  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  spiritual  beings  with  which  the  inyisible 
worid  is  peopled  (CoL  ii,  8, 18).  2.  The  obeeryanoe, 
if  not  the  asserted  obligation  (for  ibis  does  not  appearX 
of  Jewish  ordhiancet  (CoL  il,  16, 20-22).  S,  The  prmo- 
tice  of  ascetic  regulations  (CoL  ii,  28).  A  question 
here  at  once  arises,  Were  these  yarious  errors  found 
united  in  the  same  party  or  indlyidual  ?  At  first  sight 
they  seem  mutually  to  Exclude  each  other.    The  phajw 
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isaic  JudalMTB  exhibited  no  pronenees  either  to  a  spec- 
nlative  gnosis  or  to  asceticism;  ttie  Gnostic  ascetics, 
on  the  other  liand,  were  osnally  opposed  to  a  rigid 
ceremonialism.  It  is  so  improbable,  however,  that,  in 
a  small  community  like  tliat  of  CoIosssb,  three  distinct 
parties  should  have  existed,  that  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  corrupt  tendencies  in  question  did 
really  exist  in  combination  in  the  same  persons ;  and 
the  difficulty  will  perhaps  be  alleviated  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  apostolic  age  two  classes  of  Jndaizmg 
teachers,  equally  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apos- 
tolic message,  though  in  different  ways,  busied  them- 
selves  in  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat  in  the  visible 
Church.  The  former  consisted  of  the  rigid  formalists, 
chiefly  Pharisees,  who  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Acts  and  in  several  of  PauPs  epis- 
tles, and  who  contended  for  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  law  of  Moses  upon  Gentile  converts;  the  latter 
were  speculative  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
whose  principle  it  was  to  subordinate  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  or  rather  to  treat  the  former  as  a  mere  shell, 
which  the  initiated  were  at  liberty  to  cast  away  as 
worthless,  or  intended  only  for  the  vulgar.  With  this 
'  fiiilse  spiritualism  was  usually  combined  an  element 
of  Oriental  theosophy,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial evil  of  matter,  and  the  ascetic  practices  by  which 
it  was  supposed  that  the  soul  is  to  be  emancipated 
ftom  the  material  thraldom  under  which  it  at  present 
labors.  To  angelology,  or  the  framing  of  angelic  gen- 
ealogies, the  Jews  in  general  of  that  age  were  notori- 
ously addicted ;  in  the  p^toral  epistles  (see  1  Tim.  i,  4) 
we  again  meet  this  idle  form  of  speculation.  That 
persons  imbued  with  these  various  notions  should,  on 
becoming  Christians,  attempt  an  amalgamation  of 
them  with  their  new  fiuth  is  but  natural ;  and  the  ill- 
'  assorted  union  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Gnos- 
ticism of  a  subsequent  age,  with  its  monstrous  tenets, 
the  product  of  an  unbridled  imagination.  Teachers 
then,  or  perhaps  a  single  teacher  (Col.  ii,  16),  of  this 
cast  of  Judaism  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the  Co- 
lossian  Church,  and  seems  to  have  there  experienced 
a  favorable  reception.  In  a  Gentile  community  like 
this,  Pharisaic  Judaism  could  not  so  easily  have  gained 
a  footing ;  but  the  mixture  of  mystical  speculation  and 
ascetic  discipline,  which  distinguished  the  section  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  alluded  to,  was  just  adapted  to 
attract  the  unstable,  especially  in  Phrygia,  from  time 
immemorial  the  land  of  mystic  rites,  such  as  those 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  of  magical 
superstition.  From  this  congenial  soil,  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  Montanism  sprang;  and,  as  Neander  re- 
marks {ApoitdgetchicfUe^  i,  442),  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  4th  century  the  Council  of  Laodicea  was  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  a  species  of  angel-worship,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  its  ground  in  these  regions 
(Can.  85).  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  these 
tendencies  had  worked  themselves  out  into  a  distinct 
system,  or  had  brought  forth  the  bitter  practical  fruits 
which  were  their  natural  consequence,  and  which,  at  a 
later  period,  distinguished  the  heresiarchs  alluded  to 
in  the  pastoral  epistles,  and  the  followers  of  Cerinthus. 
The  corrupt  teaching  was  as  yet  in  its  bud.  The 
apostle  therefore  recommends  no  harsh  measures,  such 
as  excommunication :  he  treats  the  case  as  one  rather 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  as  that  of  erring  but 
sincere  Christians,  not  of  active  opponents ;  and  seeks 
by  gentle  persuasion  to  win  them  ba^k  to  their  alle- 
giance to  Christ. — ^Fairbaim,  s.  v.    See  Gnosticism. 

IV.  ContenU, — Like  the  majority  of  Paul's  epistles, 
that  to  the  Colossians  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
one  of  which  contains  t^e  doctrinal,  the  other  the  prac- 
tical matter. 

After  his  usual  salutation  (chap,  i,  1-2),  the  apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colossians, 
the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the  progress 
"^hich  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them  as  preached 

Epaphras  (i,  8-8).     This  leads  him  to  pray  with- 


out ceasing  that  they  may  be  fruitful  in  good  wofb. 
and  especially  thankftil  to  the  Father,  who  gave  ^ks 
an  inheritance  with  his  saints,  and  translatwl  tbea 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  Son — hi»  So%^  the  image  of  tie 
mvidbk  God,  the  first-born  before  every  creature,  the 
Creator  of  all  things  earthly  and  heav«[kly,  the  Heai 
of  the  Church,  He  in  whom  all  things  subsist,  and  Itt 
whom  all  things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  etunl 
Father  (i,  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the  apostk  re- 
minds them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  caeet;  t^ 
were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as  to  be 
presented  holy  and  blameless  before  God,  if  only  tbty 
continued  firm  in  the  fruth,  and  were  not  moved  frge 
the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the  aouroe  and  o^ 
igin  (i,  21-24).  Of  this  Gospel  the  apoetle  dedara 
hhnself  the  minister ;  the  mystery  of  salvation  «« 
that  for  which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  anfiTered  Q, 
24-29).  Nor  were  his  sufferings  only  for  the  Oturck 
at  large,  but  also  for  them  and  othen  whom  be  had 
not  personally  visited,  even  that  they  might  come  to 
i^efuB  Imowipdffe  of  Christy  and  might  not  liall  vktiw 
to  plausible  sophistries ;  they  were  to  walk  in  ChriA 
and  to  be  bnilt  on  him  (ii,  1-7).  Here  the  apostk 
brings  in  the  particular  theme  of  the  epbtle.  Espe- 
cially were  the  Colossians  to  be  careful  that  no  pfaik^ 
ophy  was  to  lead  them  from  Him  in  whom  dwek  aO 
the  ftilness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  Head  <^a6 
spiritual  powersy  and  who  had  quickened  them,  Ut- 
given  them,  and  in  his  death  had  ^umphed  over  sO 
the  hosts  of  darkness  (ii,  8,  15).  Surely  with  emk 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in  the 
matter  of  mere  ceremonial  observances  or  beguBel 
into  creature-worship.  Christ  was  the  head  of  the  bo^: 
if  they  were  truly  united  to  him,  what  need  was  then 
of  bodily  austerities?  (ii,  16-28.) 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  episde  the  apostle  enfarres 
the  practical  duties  fiowing  from  these  truths.  Ih« 
Colossians  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above — spiritcil 
things,  not  carnal  ordinance?,  for  their  life  was  hiddca 
with  Christ  (iii,  1-4) :  they  were  to  mortify  their  mcu- 
be^^and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  waK- 
ed  ^he  old  man  was  to  be  put  off,  and  tiie  new  man 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  m  Christ  (iii,  5-12).  Far- 
thermwe,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  special  dntk»: 
they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  as  was  Chri^ 
In  the  consciousness  of  his  abiding  word  were  they  to 
sing ;  in  his  name  were  they  to  be  thankfril  (in,  13- 
17).  Wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents,  were 
all  to  perform  their  duties ;  servants  were  to  be  fu&- 
ful,  masters  to  be  just  (iii,  18-iv,  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  apostle  gives  f^irther  special 
precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his  Kpfa*> 
sian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the  apostle,  and 
for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  they  wa«  to 
walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  a  season- 
able answer  to  all  who  questioned  them  ( iv,  2-7). 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  Onesimns  woqM 
tell  them  all  the  state  of  the  apostle  (iv,  7-9) :  Aris- 
tarchus  and  others  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (iv, 
10-14).  With  an  injunction  to  interchange  this  ktta' 
with  that  sent  to  the  neighboring  chorch  of  Laodku 
(iv,  16),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (W,  17),  and 
an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but  striking  cpisde 
comes  to  its  close. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Epistlb. 

y.  Commetttaries, — ^The  following  are  expressh-oa 
tills  Epistle  (including,  in  some  instances,  one  or  more 
of  the  other  Pauline  letters),  the  most  important  beinf 
designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Jerome,  Cm- 
ment,  (in  0pp.  ISttpposJ]  ii) ;  Chrysostom,  Bom.  (m 
0pp.  ii,  868);  Zuingle,  Atmotationes  Qn  0pp.  iv,  51^): 
Melancthon,  Enarrationec  (Wittenb.  1559,  4to);  Zaxh- 
chius,  Comment,  (in  0pp.  vi) ;  Musculus,  Commewiar- 
us  (BasU.  1565, 1578, 1595,  fol.) ;  Aretina,  Commemfopi 
(Morg.  1680,  8vo) ;  Olevianus,  Notm  (Gen.  1580,  8vo); 
Grynsns,  EapUcatio  (BasU.  1585,  8vo) ;  RoUock,  Cm- 
mentarius  (Edinb.  1600,  8vo;  Genev.  1602);  aLso  Lee- 
twres  (Lond.l60S,4to);  Cuiwngbt,CommetU(try  (LckL 
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1612, 4to) ;  *Byfield,  Erpodtim  (Lond.  1616,  fol. ;  also 
1627, 1649);  Elton,  ExpotUion  (Loud.  1615,  4to;  1620, 
1631,  fbl.) ;  Qoiros,  Commentaritu  (in  Disput.^  Lugd.  B. 
1628);  Grelliiu,  C<mmentarius  (in  0pp.  i,  523);  Coc- 
ceins,  In  £^.  ad  Col,  (in  Opp,  xii,  218) ;  Alting,  Anal- 
ysii  Cm  0pp.  iv) ;  *Davenant,  Estposiiio  (Cantab.  1627, 
fol. ;  also  1630, 1689,  fol. ;  Genev.  1655,  4to;  in  Eng- 
liah,  London,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Calixtus,  Expotitio 
(Bransw.  1654, 4to) ;  DaiI16,  Sermons  (in  French,  Gen. 
1662,  2d  ed.  8  vols.  8vo ;  in  English,  Lond.  1672,  fol.) ; 
and  ExponHon  (Lond.  1841, 8yo) ;  Fergusson,  Convmen- 
tarius  (Lond.  1658,  8vo) ;  Martin,  Andgfsia  (in  Opp,  It, 
889) ;  ^D'Oatrein,  Sendbrirf,  etc  (Amst.  1695, 4to ;  in 
German,  Frankfort,  1696,  4to) ;  Schmid,  Commeniarius 
(Hamb.  1696,  4to;  also  1704);  Suioer,  Commeniarius 
(Tignri,  1699,  4to);  Streso,  Meditationes  (Amst.  1708, 
8to);  Gleich,  iV«^^i<«n  (Dresden,  1717, 4to) ;  Lutken, 
Predigtm  (Gardel.  1718,  1787,  4to) ;  Hazevoet,  Ver- 
Uaeriag  (Lugd.  B.  1720,  4to) ;  Van  Til,  Commeniarius 
(Amst  1726,  4to);  Roell,  Exegesis  (Trig.  1781,  4to); 
Peirce,  Partqthraae  (London,  1788, 4to) ;  Koning,  Open- 
kggmg  (L.  B.  1739,  4to) ;  Storr,  InterpretaUo  (in  his 
<^c,  Acad,  ii,  120-241) ;  Boysen,  Erhlarung  (Quedlb. 
1766-1781);  Jones, F«moi» (London,! 820, 12mo);  Jun- 
ker, ComiiMntor  (Mannheim,  1828, 8vo);  Bohmer,  AusU- 
gmg  (8vo,  Bcrl.  1829;  Breslau,  1885);  Flatt,  Erkldr, 
ed.  by  Kling  (TQb.  1829, 8vo) ;  ♦Bfthr,  Commentar  (Ba- 
sel, 1833,  8vo);  Watson,  Discourses  (Lond.  1884,  8vo; 
also  1838) ;  Steiger,  Uebers,  u.  Erlddr,  (Erlang.  1885, 
8yo);  Schleiermacher,  Predigten  (Berlin,  1885,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Lange,  HamUien  (Barmen,  1839) ;  Decker,  Bear- 
iedufl^  (Hamb.  1848, 8vo);  HQther,  Commentor  (Hamb. 
1841, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦De  Wette,  ErJOdrung  (Lpz.  1848, 
1847, 8vo) ;  Wilson,  Lectures  (London,  1845,  8vo ;  also 
1846);  Baumgarten-Cmsius,  Commentar  (Jena,  1847, 
8vo);  Meyer,  Handbuch  (Gdtt.  1848, 8vo,  pt.  ix) ;  K&b- 
ler,  Ausi^ftmff  (Eisleb.  1858,  8vo) ;  Bisping,  Erkldrung 
(MQnst.  1855, 8yo) ;  *£adie,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1856, 
8vo);  Dalmer,  Aushgtmg  (Gotha,  1858,  8vo);  ♦Elli- 
cott,  CommetUary  (London,  1858, 1861,  8vo ;  Andover, 
1865,  8vo) ;  Gisbome,  Exposition  (Lond.  1860, 12mo) ; 
Messmer,  ErhUmmg  (Brixen,  1863,  8vo);  Passavant, 
Auikgung  (Basel,  1865,  8vo) ;  "^Bleek,  VorUtungen 
(Berihi,  1866,  8vo).     See  Cokmsntabt. 

Colt  (prop,  "l^?,  a'yir,  a  young  ass,  Jndg.  x,  4 ; 
xiii,  14;  Job  xi,  12;  Zech.  ix,  9;  TcuiKog,  Matt,  xxi, 
2,  etc.),  spoken  of  the  yonng  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  cam- 
el.   See  Foal. 

Colton,  Calvin,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1812.  He 
studied  divinity  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  in  1815,  when  he  settled  at  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  until  1826,  at  which 
time  he  lost  his  voice,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  time 
to  writing  for  periodicals.  He  travelled  in  Europe  for 
several  years,  returning  to  New  York  in  1835,  when 
he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  this  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  subjects, 
and  firom  1888  to  1842  wrote  many  pamphlets.  He 
held  for  some  years  before  his  death  the  chair  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Among 
his  theological  writings  are  The  Genius  and  Mission  of 
<Ae  Proteiant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
(12mo) ;  The  BeUgious  State  of  the  Country  (12mo).  He 
died  at  Savannah,  March  20, 1857. 

^  Colnmba  wv  the  first  of  the  nnmenras  Irish  mis- 
sionaries  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  He  was 
Iwrn  About  A.D.  620,  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  of  the  royal 
family.  His  real  name  was  Colum,  but,  fhmi  iiis  dove- 
like appearance  in  childhood,  it  was  Latinized  to  Co- 
J«n»ba  (dove).  Among  his  own  countrymen  he  was 
<^ed  Cokm  na  CieUe,  or  ColumbkiUe,  Colum  of  the 
Church.  His  mother,  Ethena,  was  of  the  royal  house 
of  Lefaister.  Before  Columba  went  abroad  on  his  mis- 
sion he  had  travelled  over  Leinster,  Ck)nnaoght,  Meath, 


and  other  parts,  preaching  and  calling  upon  all  im- 
mediately to  repent  and  b^eve  in  Christ.  The  Ven- 
erable Bede  (EccL  Hist.  lib.  iii)  says,  **  Before  Columb 
came  into  North  Britain  he  founded  a  noble  monas- 
tery in  Ireland,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Scots 
[Irish],  was  called  Dairmach,  that  is,  the  'Field  of 
Oaks.* "  Archbishop  Usher,  who  studied  the  life  of 
this  saint  carefully,  says  '*that,  directiy  or  indirect- 
ly, Columba  founded  nearly  one  hundred  monasteries 
in  Ireland."  The  bishop  may  have  meant  simply 
Christian  schools ;  for,  like  his  prototype  St.  Patrick, 
wherever  he  had  built  a  church  he  founded  a  schooL 
With  these  early  Irish  Christians  religion  and  learn- 
ing were  twin  sisters.  But  Columba  is  better  known 
in  histoiy  as  **  The  Apostle  of  the  Picts,  or  the  West- 
ern Isles.*'  Passing  over  on  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Irish  colony  in  Albyn  or  North  Britain,  the  chief- 
tains of  which  were  his  own  relatives,  for  the  first 
time  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Picts, 
who  were  then  lagans.  From  that  moment  he  re- 
solved to  devote  his  life  to  their  evangelization.  For 
this  purpose,  about  A.D.  568,  Columba  formed  a  com- 
pany of  twelve,  and  embarked  fot  Druids*  Island,  situ- 
ated west  of  MuU,  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Scotland.  Here  he  founded  the  monastery,  or,  more 
properly,  the  great  theological  school  known  on  the 
Continent  during  the  Dark  Ages  as  **The  Western 
Star  of  literature  and  religion.** '  Its  government  was 
wholly  within  itself,  presbyterian  and  republican ;  the 
abbot  or  head  invariably  to  be  a  presbyter,  and  to  be 
chosen  only  by  the  inmates.  Having  built  his  huts, 
and  left  some  of  his  men  to  till  the  ground  for  their 
support,  with  a  few  atte^Mnts  he  set  out  to  preach  to 
the  Picts  and  the  Highlanders  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grampian  Range.  At  first  he  was  sternly  resisted  by 
the  chieftain  and  hb  Druidic  priest.  At  last^  how- 
ever, the  king  not  only  embraced  Christianity,  but 
became  active  in  spreading  it  among  his  people.  Co- 
lumba and  his  companions  afterwards  set  sail  for  the 
Western  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  founded  several 
-churches  and  schools  upon  them.  Having  thus  es- 
tablished his  mission  bejond  the  Grampian  Hills,  he 
returned  to  lona  and  Albyn.  For  several  years  his 
field  of  labor  was  very  large,  extending  fh)m  the 
Western  Islands  to  the  Lowland  Picts,  to  the  Irish  col- 
ony in  Argj'leshire,  to  the  Anglc-Sazons  in  Northum- 
berland, and  occasionally  to  Ireland.  Although  nev- 
er episcopally  ordained,  he  thus  became  the  greatest 
missionary  bishop  of  his  day.  His  last  visit  to  Ireland 
was  one  of  peace,  to  adjust  a  political  difference  be- 
tween two  princes.  On  reaching  lona,  **the  isle  of 
his  heart,**  as  he  usually  called  it,  he  was  very  feeble. 
Finding  that  he  was  drawing  near  the  close  of  life, 
he  was  taken  to  a  littie  eminence  from  which  he  could 
see  the  holy  settlement,  and  from  which  he  invoked 
God*s  blessing  upon  it.  Having  returned,  he  began 
his  favorite  employment  of  transcribing  the  Scrip- 
tui«8.  That  night,  being  led  to  the  altar,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  began  to  pray ;  soon,  however,  he  was 
discovered  leaning  against  the  railing  in  a  dying  state. 
The  brotherhood,  now  gathering  around  him  witii  their 
lighted  torches,  began  to  weep  and  to  crave  his  last 
blessing.  Recovering  for  a  moment,  and  feebly  open- 
ing his  eyes  and  smiling  on  all  around,  he  attempted 
to  raise  his  hand  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  but  it  im- 
mediately fell.  He  then  sank  down  in  death,  and 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Columba  was  no  ordinary  man.  In  person  he  is 
said  to  have  been  very  comely — ^beantiftil  even  to  old 
age.  He  was  never  idle.  When  not  engaged  in  study, 
prayer,  or  missionary  duty,  he  employed  himself  in 
transcribing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  travelling  he 
was  always  seeking  for  opportunities  to  do  good.  If 
he  met  a  child,  he  gave  it  his  blessing ;  if  an  adult,  he 
inquired  in  regard  to  his  soul.  On  entering  a  house,  he 
invoked  €k>d*s  blessing  upon  it ;  and  often,  when  reach- 
ing the  threshing-floor,  he  would  request  all  to  stop 
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wmk  iSX  they  had  thanked  God,  the  giver  of  bread. 
His  early  biographers  say  that  he  was  a  powerful 
preacher,  speaking  the  Irish  and  Latin  with  equal  ease, 
and  both  with  great  flnency.  His  voice  was  tender, 
tremulons,  mnsical,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  His  soul  was  in  his  preaching, 
and  was  constantly  manifesting  itself  through  his 
words,  tones,  and  gestures.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
prayer ;  the  spirit  of  devotion  seemed  to  have  been  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  If  he  entered  a  boat, 
mounted  a  horse,  administered  medicine,  or  parted 
with  a  friend,  in  all  these  he  acknowledged  God,  and 
asked  his  protection.  He  was  not  a  Romanist— Ro- 
manism proper  had  not  reached  Ireland  in  his  day.  He 
enjoined  on  all  his  disciples  to  receive  nothing  as  relig- 
ious truth  that  was  not  sustained  by  proof  drawn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (ProlatiB  $acra  Scripturm  testi- 
moRw).— Adamnan,  Lifk  ofColumba;  Bede,  Ecd.  HigL 
iii,  4;  Moore,  Hut.  of  Ireland^  often;  Pict.  ffisL  of 
England^  i,  277 ;  Montalembert,  Monh  oftiie  Wedy  voL 
iii ;  Todd,  Andmt  Iriih  Church  f  Smith,  Religion  qfAi^ 
cien^iBr»tom,p.  256;  McLmt^  Chrigtian  Missiotu  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Lond.  1863 ;  Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1867,  p.  6. 

Columbaniis,  a  missionary  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  bom  in  Leinster,  Ireland,  about  A.D.  560,  and 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  that  province.  In 
early  life,  from  talents,  position,  and  property,  the 
world  opened  to  him  with  unusnsil  attractions,  but  he 
decided  to  enter  the  monastery  of  Banchor,  in  Ulster, 
then  giving  instruction  to  about  one  thousand  students. 
Having  formed  a  company  of  missionaries,  Columbanus 
set  out  for  France,  and  settl^at  the  foot  of 'the  Vosges 
Mountains,  among  the  wildest,  poorest,  and  most  un- 
civilized of  all  the  Franks.  Here  he  built  huts.  The 
daily  routine  of  the  fraternity  was,  in  their  cabins,  read- 
ing, praying,  and  transcribing  the  Scriptures  and  oth- 
er books ;  in  the  field,  cultivating  the  ground  for  their 
sustenance  and  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  when  abroad, 
visiting  the  people,  and  inviting  them  to  hear  the  (jo»- 
pel.  Their  establishment,  although  generally  called 
a  monastery,  was  far  more  like  one  of  our  modem 
missionaiy  stations.  After  a  few  years  another  was 
commenced  at  Fontaines — **The  Springs" — which 
soon  became  a  place  of  general  resort,  and  which  great- 
ly enlarged  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  these  places 
they  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  exerting  the 
most  benign  influence  on  all  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  throi^  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  semi-bar- 
barous chieftains.  Christianizing  its  political  instita- 
tions.  "  The  common  people  had  followed  these  mis- 
sionaries gladly;  but  the  keen  rebukes  of  Columbanus 
had  long  chafed  the  most  of  the  ruling  classes.  At  a 
royal  festival  a  glass  of  wine  was  presented  to  him, 
which  he  dashed  on  the  floor  because  it  had  *been  pol- 
luted by  the  tonch  of  an  adulterer' "  (Godwin's  Ancient 
Gwd,  p.  888).  At  another  time  four  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  Theuderik,  or  Thierry,  the  king,  were  placed 
before  him  to  receive  his  blessing,  which  he  rcSfused, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  sin.  Upon 
this  the  fiunous  Branehilda  vowed  hii  destraction. 
When  the  soldiers  came  to  disperse  his  establishment, 
he  met  them  with  intrepidity.  But  the  monastery  was 
broken  up.  The  brotherhood  now  rallied  around  him, 
and  were  willing  to  die  with  him ;  bnt  he  advised  them 
to  go  to  Germany. 

Columbanus  went  to  Italy,  where  new  troubles 
awaited  him.  Holding  with  the  Irish  Church  in  regard 
to  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.)  and  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter  (q.  v.),  he  learned  that  the  Roman  Church  had 
condemned  these  views  under  severe  penalties.  He 
found,  however,  a  protector  in  Theodolinda,  the  pious 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  who  agreed  with  him  about  the 
Three  Chapters.  He  had  everywhere  avowed  his  prin- 
ciples, and  even  addressed  a  letter  to  pope  Boniface,  in 
which  he  charged  him  and  the  General  Council  with 

^arting  from  the  fidUi  of  the  apostles.    He  remind- 


ed hhn  that  in  Rome  and  Italy  there  had  been  maay 
disputes  and  dissensions,  while  in  Ireland  ^  there  new 
had  been  a  heretic  or  sdiismatic  bnt  that  from  the  be- 
ginning they  had  held  without  wavering  (moomcmmC 
the  true  catholic  foith."  Soon  afterwards  be  retired 
to  Bobbio,  in  the  Apennines,  where  he  founded  his  last 
monastery,  and  died  prematurely  at  fifty-dx. 

Columbanus  was  one  of  those  men  who  cannoi  pas 
easily  through  this  world.  The  subjects  of  his  re- 
bukes were  generally  shining  marks— kings,  <[neeM, 
dukes,  popes,  and  others  in  high  placea.  Bj  natsc 
he  was  a  poet;  and  the  fragments  of  Irish  poetry  Wt 
by  him  are  said  by  competent  judges  to  have  been  im- 
itated in  Macpherson's  Oman,  He  has  been  alsMSt 
overlooked  in  English  literature,  while  the  anthen  ef 
the  Literary  History  qf  France  are  even  extrmvagant 
in  his  praise.  He  left  a  treatise  on  Penitence,  frea 
which  it  is  evident  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
allowed  in  the  Irish  Church  in  his  day.  Of  the  woski 
written  by  Columbanus  are  still  extant :  De  oetc  vdOi 
priac^aUbuSy  Pamienliale,  Instrvctumes  de  ofieiis  CiHs- 
Hanij  and  some  letters  and  poems.  They  have  bem 
published  by  Fleming  (Louvahi,  1607),  and  in  Galka- 
dius,  BibL  veterum  Patr,  torn.  xii.  Columbanos's  mo- 
nastic rale  has  been  published  in  Holsten-Brodde,  G»- 
dex  BeguL  i,  166  sq.  Biographies  of  Colmnbanas  were 
written  by  his  companion  Jonas  and  by  the  Boak 
Walafrid  Strabo,  both  of  which  are  given  by  Mabi* 
Ion,  Ada  88,  Ord.  8,  Ben.  i,  sec  2.— See  Weizer  a. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  li,  700;  Herzog,  HeaH-Encyikf. 
U,  789 ;  Hefele,  Gesch.  der  Bnfthr.  dee  Ckriet.  ta  Sni- 
deutsch.  p.  262-280;  Knottenbelt,  Di^.  de  Colmikm 
(Leyd.  1869) ;  Hist.  Litt.  de  France,  iii,  279-505 ;  Tib- 
er, vi,  281 ;  Lives  ofllku.  Men  of  Ireland,  i,  125  (D^ 
Un,  1888) ;  Moore*s  Histxrry  of  Ireland,  p.  186  (Phila- 
delphia) ;  Neander,  Light  in  Dark  Places,  p.  187. 

Column  (Lat.  oohmma),  a  pillar  to  support  a  roof 
or  other  part  of  a  building.  It  is  more  usoally  i^ipBed 
to  ancient  architecture,  the  columns  of  Gotiiic  boildiDgi 
being  usually  termed  piBars.  Still,  this  distinctian  of 
terms  is  not  universally  observed.  A  column  gener- 
ally has  a  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  proportiaBS 
vary  with  the  style  oif  architecture,  and  the  sise  sad 
purpose  of  the  building.  It  was  frequently  merdy 
an  architectural  ornament,  and  was  used  in  all  enli- 
vated  ages.  Those  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Persians  may  be  taken  as  the  bat 
and  most  classical  examples  of  antiquity.     See  Pn^ 


1.  Egyptian  columns  may  be  classed  in  eight  orders, 
as  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  where,  being  drawn 
to  the  same  scale,  their  respective  diinensions  ara 
shown.  For,  though  columns  of  the  same  order  vary 
very  much  in  different  buildings,  an  average  propor- 
tion may  be  assigned  to  them,  which,  indeed,  is  all 
that  can  be  done  in  those  of  Greece,  though  they  tb- 
ried  less  than  in  Egyptian  architecture.  In  point  of 
antiquity,  the  first  was  certainly  the  square  pillar; 
then  the  polygonal  and  round  fluted  column  of  the 
second  order ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  third  and  £Mnth 
came  into  use.  Bnt  the  fourth  and  fifth,  though  used 
long  before,  were  not  common  till  the  18th  dynasty, 
and  the  fourth  assumed  a  larger  sise  than  any  other, 
as  at  Karnak  and  Luxor.  The  sixth,  though  mostly 
in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  temples,  dates  at  least  as  ear- 
ly as  the  18th  dynasty ;  as  does  the  eighth,  whidi  is, 
in  fiact,  the  square  pillar,  with  a  figure  attached,  and 
the  evident  original  of  the  Caryatide  of  Greece ;  bat 
the  seventh  is  limited  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  sad 
has  an  endless  variety  in  the  form  and  omamenti  of 
its  capital.  It  was,  however,  quite  £g3rpdan,  and  ia 
no  way  indebted  to  Greek  taste  for  its  introductiim. 
Of  the  same  kind  were  the  columns  described  by  Athe- 
n»us  (v,  108),  with  circular  capitals,  set  round  with 
rose-like  ornaments,  or  with  flowers  and  interlaced 
leaves,  some  of  whidi  were  made  of  the  hmg  taperiig 
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ttth.  7th,  or  Compoelte.         8th,  or  Oiiride. 

Andent  Egyptian  GoliimiaL 

irm  used  in  their  houses,  to  which  he  also  allades. 
here  -wns  also  a  pilaster  snnnoanted  by  a  cow's  head 
nriUdoBon's  Anc  Egspdant,  ii,  285, 286,  abridgm.). 
2.  Among  the  Greeks,  also,  the  grandeur  of  ^e  tem- 
les,  which  were  yery  simple  in  form,  was  greatly  ow- 
ig  to  the  beautiful  combinations  of  columns  which 
iomid  the  interior  as  well  as  the  outside.  These 
olumns  either  surrounded  the  building  entirely,  or 
rere  arranged  in  porticoes  on  one  or  jnore  of  its  fronts, 
Dd  accordLig  to  their  number  and  distribution  tem- 


1.  2.  8w 
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pies  have  been  classified  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers  on  architecture.  Columns  were  originally 
used  simply  to  support  the  roof  of  the  edifice ;  and, 
amidst  all  the  elaborations  of  a  later  age,  this  object 
was  always  kept  in  view.  Hence  we  find  the  column 
supporting  a  horizontal  mass  technically  called  the 
entablature.  Both  the  column  and  the  entablature 
are  again  divided  into  three  dbtinct  parts.  The  for- 
mer consists  of  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital ; 
the  latter  of  the  architrave,  the  ft-ieze,  and  the  cornice. 
The  architrave  is  the  chief  beam  (tirurrvXiov,  ^pwfy- 
Uum)^  resting  on  the  summit  of  the  row  of  columns ; 
the  frieze  ((oi^opoc,  tophonu)  rises  above  the  archi- 
trave, and  is  flrequenly  adorned  by  figures  in  detail ; 
and  above  the  frieze  projects  the  cornice  (icop<i/i/ic,  oo- 
roRu),  forming  a  handsome  finish  (Smith's  Hittory  of 
Greece,  p.  144;  see  Mcdler,  AnckiU  AH  [Lond.  1842], 
§277). 

8.  The  Persian  style  of  columns  (see  Assyria; 
Jachin)  greatly  resembled  the  Ionic,  having  a  areo- 
lar and  ornamental  base,  a  fiate4  shaft,  and  a  capital, 
consisting  either  of  two  half-formed  animals  (the 
horse-head  or  demi-bulls  were  the  favorites)  crosswise 
of  the  architrave,  or  of  a  complex  pyramidal  ornament 
surmounted  by  volutes  (Fergusson's  Ninevth  and  Per^ 
tqpoUt,  p.  169  sq.).     See  Akchitbctukb. 

Comander.    See  Komahdbb. 

Ck>mb.    See  Honbt. 

Combat.    See  Sinolb  Combat. 

Combefis,  Francois,  a  learned  Dominican  monk, 
was  bom  in  November,  1605,  at  Marmande,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Lot-et-6aronne,  in  France.  He  was  edo- 
cated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  1624  entered 
the  Dominican  order.  After  completing  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  sevend  houses  of  his  order  (in  1640  at 
Paris).  But  soon  he  withdrew  ftx)m  his  professorship 
in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  literary  labors,  and, 
in  particular,  to  the  study  and  publication  of  the  an- 
cient writers  of  the  Church.  After  publishing,  in 
1644,  the  works  of  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
of  Methodius  and  Andreas  of  Crete  (2  vols,  fol.,  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes),  and  hi  1645  the  Scholia  of  St. 
Maximus  on  Dionysius,  he  attracted  great  attention 
by  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Avctarium  GracO" 
LaUnaBibUotkeca  Patrvm  (Paris,  1648),  which  consists 
of  an  exegetical  and  a  historical  part.  The  former 
contains  homilies  and  sermons  of  St  Asterius,  bishop 
of  Amasea,  of  St.  Proclus,  of  St.  Anastasius  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  several  other  Church  fathers  and  writers. 
The  second  part  contains  a  history  of  the  Monothe- 
lites,  which  was  not  well  received  in  Bome,  and  the 
writing^  of  several  Greek  writers,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular.  In  1655  he  published  the  Chronography  of 
the  Byziintine  writer  Theopbanes,  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  the  Dominican  monk  Goar,  but  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  In  order  to  encourage  these  literary 
labors,  the  French  bishops,  at  a  meeting  in  Paris  in 
1655,  assigned  to  Combefis  an  annual  salary  of  500 
livres,  which  in  the  next  year  was  increased  to  800, 
anil  later  to  1000  livres.  In  1666  he  published  several 
works  of  Chrysostom ;  in  1660  the  acts  of  martyrs  of 
the  Greek  Church  (JUiutrwm  CkriiH  MarUprum  LecH 
TVNtmpM,  Greek  and  Latin).  In  1662  appeared  one 
of  his  greatest  works,  the  BtbKotheca  Patntm  Conciona- 
ioria  (8  vols.  Paris).  Among  the  most  important  of 
his  later  works  are  the  following :  AncUtrium  novUd- 
mum  BibSotheom  Gracontm  Patrvm  (Paris,  1672,  2 
vols.),  containing  lAber  Ftavii  Joeephi  de  imperio  rcUionie 
in  ktudem  MaeoabcBorum,  two  books  of  Hippolytus,  one 
essay  of  Methodius,  two  works  against  the  Maniche- 
ans  by  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (formerly  himself  a 
Manichean),  and  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria ;  some  e»> 
says  of  the  Hesychast  Palamas  and  his  opponent  Man- 
uel Kalakas,  who,  on  account  of  his  Bomanizing  ten- 
dencies, had  been  expelled  from  the  Greek  Church  and 
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had  entered  the  Dominican  order;  the  EccUsiastet  Grw- 
CUM  (Par.  1674),  containing  a  Latin  translation  of  select 
works  of  Basil  the  Great  and  Basil  bishop  of  Seleuda ; 
and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Maximos  Confessor 
(Paris,  1676,  2  vols.  fol. :  this  work  was  left  incom- 
plete in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Combefis)  and  of 
Basil  the  Great.  The  edition  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zos,  and  of  the  works  of  those  Byzantine  writers  who 
wrote  after  Theophanes,  were  prepared  by  Combefis, 
bat  not  finished.  The  latter  was  published  by  Du 
Fresno  (Paris,  1685) ;  the  former  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Maurine  Lonvard  for  his  edition  of  Gregory.  Com- 
befis  died  March  23, 1679.  See  Wetzer  n.  Welte,^tn:A- 
en-Lex.  ii,  701  sq.;  Quetif  and  Echard,  Script,  Ord, 
Prcedic.  ii,  678  sq. 

Comber,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Westerham,  Kent,  March  19, 1644.  It  is  said 
that  he  could  read  Greek  at  ten  years  old.  Admitted 
B.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1662,  he  was  made  Prebendary 
of  York  in  1677,  dean  of  Durham  in  1691,  and  died  in 
1699.  His  chief  works  are :  Companion  to  the  Temple 
(new  edit.,  Oxford,  1841,  7  vols.  8vo,  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  extant  on  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er) •.—Short  Discourses  on  the  Common  Prayer  (1684, 
8vo) : — Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils  of  ika  first  fow 
Centuries  (London,  1689,  4to).  His  Memoirs^  by  his 
great  grandson,  T.  Comber,  were  published  in  London 
in  1799  (8vo).— Hook,  Eccles,  Biography,  iv,  166;  Kip- 
pis,  Biogrcqthia  Britemnica,  iv,  45. 

Comber,  Thomas,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
passed  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1770,  and  LL.D.  in  1777. 
He  died  rector  of  Buckworth  in  1778.  Besides  the 
JJfi  of  his  grandfather,  mentioned  above,  he  wrote 
Tie  Heathen  Rejection  of  Christianity  in  the  first  Ages 
considered  (Lond.  1747,  8vo)  i-^Examinaiion  of  Middle- 
ton^s  Discourse  against  Miracles  (8vo): — Treatise  of 
LoMDS^from  the  Greek  ofSyUmrgius  (1776,  8vo). 

ComeniUB  (properly  Komensky)^  John  Amos,  was 
bom  at  Comna,  in  Moravia,  March  28,  1592.  Hav- 
ing studied  at*Herbom  and  Heidelberg,  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren's  Church,  and  took 
charge  (1616)  of  the  parish  of  Prerau,  as  also  of  the 
rectorship  of  its  theological  seminary.  In  1618  he  re- 
moved to  Fulneck,  where  he  filled  the  same  offices. 
Driven  from  his  native  country  in  the  Bohemian  anti- 
Beformation,  he  settled  at  Lissa,  in  Poland,  where  he 
superintended  the  high  school  of  the  Brethren.  In 
1632  he  became  one  of  their  bishops,  and,  as  soch,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  renewal  as  a  church,  caring  in 
particular  for  the  continuance  of  their  episcopal  suc- 
cession. His  skill  as  an  educator,  especially  his  new 
method  of  teaching  Latin,  gave  him  great  celebrity, 
and  he  traveled  through  a  large  part  of  Protestant 
Europe  to  improve  the  methods  of  education,  being 
called  to  England  for  this  purpose  in  1641,  and  to 
Sweden  in  1642.  He  became  closely  connected  with 
the  mystic  Antoinette  Bourignon  (q.  v.),  and  in  1657 
published  Lux  in  Tenebris  (4to),  in  which  he  reported 
the  '*  visions"  of  Kotter,  Poniatovia,  and  Drabicius. 
In  after  years,  however,  he  regretted  this  connection, 
and  acknowledged  that  *'he  had  l^en  entangled  in  an 
inextricable  labyrinth."  He  settled  finally  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  died  in  1631.  His  principal  works 
are :  JTteatrum  divinum  (Prague,  1616) : — Labyrinth  der 
Welt  (Prague,  1681 ;  Berlin,  1787)  :-^anua  linguarum 
reserata  (Lissa,  1631),  translated  into  many  languages, 
and,  among  others,  into  Persian  and  Arabic,  an  ele- 
mentary encyclopedia  divided  into  100  chapters  and 
1000  paragraphs : — Opera  didaciica  onmia  (Amst.  1657, 
fol.) : — Ratio  disdpliwB  ordinisque  ecd.  in  Unitate  Fro- 
trum  Bohemorum  (Lissa,  1632 ;  Amstcrd.  1660 ;  Halle, 
17(^2 ;  in  German  by  Koppen ;  in  English  by  SeifTerth, 
Ch,  Const,  of  the  Boh.  Brethren  (Lond.  1867). 

Comer,  John,  one  of  the  early  Baptist  ministers 

<n  America,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  1, 1704.    He  was 

renticed  to  a  glover,  but  at  seventeen,  by  the  influ- 


ence of  Increase  Mather,  he  was  released  by  his  flus- 
ter, and  soon  entered  Harvard  College,  whence  he  re- 
moved, after  a  few  years,  to  Yale.  In  1721  he  joiaai 
the  Congregationalist  Church  at  Cambridge,  bat  ■ 
1725  became  a  Baptist,  connecting  himself  with  Mz. 
Callender's  church  in  Boston.  In  the  same  year  he 
began  preaching,  and  in  1726  he  was  ordained  co-pss- 
tor  at  Newport  In  1729  a  dispute  about  the  *'Uy^ 
on  of  hands"  in  admitting  baptized  members  into  tht 
Church  led  to  his  dismissal  f^om  his  charge.  In  ITS 
he  became  pastor  at  Old  Rehoboth,  about  ten  mSa 
from  Providence,  where  he  died  of  consumptkm,  Msj 
23, 1734.  He  left  a  Diary  m  MS.,  which  is  of  grot 
interest  for  the  early  history  of  the  Baptist  Chmch  ia 
America. — Sprague,  Annals^  vi,  42. 

Comforter.    See  Holt  Spirit. 

Coming  (irapowria,  being  pretent)  of  Chbisi,  t 
phrase  employed,  (1.)  literally,  in  reference  to  oar 
Lord's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh  (1  John  v,  20;  1 
John  vii),  or  to  his  fature  appearance  at  the  last  (kj 
to  fulfil  his  promises  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  (Acts  i,  11 ;  iii,  20,  21 ;  1  Tbea. 
iv,  15 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  1 ;  Heb.  ix,  28). 

(2.)  Metaphorically,  Christ  is  said  to  come  when  las 
Gospel  is  introduced  or  preached  in  anj  x»Iace  by  la 
ministers  (John  xv,  22;  Ephes.  ii,  17};  when  hu 
church  or  kingdom  is  visibly  or  powerfully  mtablisbwi 
in  the  world  (Matt,  xvi,  28) ;  when  he  bestowa  upoa 
believers  the  influence  of  Ids  spirit,  and  the  necolir 
tokens  of  his  love  (John  xiv,  18,  23,  28) ;  when  be  a- 
ecutes  his  judgment  on  wicked  communities  who  reject 
or  corrupt  his  Gospel  (2  Thess.  ii,  8) ;  and  when  ik 
providence  calls  us  away  from  the  world  by  death,  as 
preparatory  to  the  judgment  of  the  last  day  (Matt 
xxiv,  42).  The  basis  of  this  metaphorical  usage  is 
regard  to  the  coming  of  Chrbt  is  the  same  as  In  rela- 
tion to  the  coming  of  God;  that  as  he  governs  the 
world,  every  specific  act  of  his  providence  and  author- 
ity indicates  his  presence  in  a  more  striking  znanB9 
to  human  conception,  on  the  principle  that  no  ageet 
can  act  where  he  is  not.     See  Eschatologt. 

Commandery  or  Commandry,  a  kind  of  bca- 
efice  belonging  to  a  military  order.  There  are  abo 
*'commanderies"  in  the  orders  of  Bernard  and  An- 
thony, and  for  the  knights  of  Malta,  accorded  fer  dis- 
tinguished services. — ^Eden,  Churchmcui's  Diet,  a.  v. 

Commandment.  See  Degalooue. 
.COMMANDMENTS,  THE  FIVE,  or  CoiofASiv 
MENTS  OF  THE  Church,  Certain  roles  of  the  Ronaa 
Catholic  Church  which,  within  the  last  three  ^eata- 
ries,  have  been  considered  to  be  as  obligatory  on  the 
laity  as  the  commandments  of  the  deadoffiie.  These 
five  commandments  are  generally  stated  as  fbUovs: 
1.  To  keep  holy  the  obligatory  feast-days ;  2.  Devsol. 
ly  to  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-daya ;  d.  To  ob- 
serve the  days  of  fast  and  abstinence ;  4.  To  bonieBS 
to  the  priest  at  least  once  a  year  (at  Easter)  (Qme, 
Lot,  IT,  Can.  21) ;  5.  To  partake  of  the  sacranent  at 
least  once  a  year,  towards  Easter.  As  these  difieseat 
rules  have  no  common  origin  in  the  regolationa  ctf  the 
Church,  and  are  not  even  taken  frtmi  the  Cateekitmm 
RomanuSy  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  faavs 
undergone  several  modifications.  Among  other  tari- 
ations,  it  has  been  a  general  practice  to  join  tiw  fi)vrtli 
and  fifth  commandments  together,  and  to  replaoe  the 
fifth  by  "  Not  to  many  at  certain  prohibited  tim^i." 
Others  have  made  various  alterations.  Bellaimine  ia- 
cludes  the  paying  of  tithes  among  the  eonunandmenls 
of  the  Church,  whilst  some  of  the  French  catechisan, 
unable  to  include  all  the  rules  under  the  five  heads, 
have  added  a  sixth,  yet  without  reaching  their  object 
In  the  United  States  the  **  commandments"  are  m- 
joined  in  the  following  form : 

1.  The  Catludic  Chureta  oommandB  her  children,  oo  8aa- 
days  and  holydays  of  obligatJoiH  to  be  preient  at  the  Mr 
■acrifice  of  mam,  to  rest  from  senrile  works  on  those  days,  sm 
to  keep  ihem  holy. 
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i.  She  oommandfl  them  to  abstain  from  fleih  on  all  days  of 
luting  and  abetinence,  and  on  fast-daTs  to  eat  bat  one  meal. 

8.  She  commands  them  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  pastor 
at  least  once  a  year. 

4.  She  commands  them  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  that  at  Easter,  or  during  the  paachal 
time. 

6.  To  oontrtbnte  to  the  support  of  their  pastor. 

6.  Not  to  marry  within  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred,  nor 
privately  without  witnesses;  nor  to  mUmnixe  marriage  at 
certain  prohibited  times. 

We  have  said  that  these  commandmenU  are  as  obli- 
gatory for  the  Romanist  layman  om  the  comfnandmeiUs 
of  God.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  dogmaticallj  set- 
tled the  point  (Sess.  V I,  De  Justtf.  Can.  xx).  The 
Protestant  opposition  to  this  great  wrong  was  com- 
menced bj  such  writings  as  Luther's  Dt  ccpifntaie 
Babifhmca  and  Zwingle's  Von  Erkiesm  vnd  Fryheii 
der  Spjftem.  The  Evangelical  Confessions  express  the 
same  opposition,  as,  for  instance,  the  Auguatana,  in 
the  articles  XV,  XVII,  XXVI,  the  Helvetica  in  28, 
24,  and  27,  Teirapol.  cap.  7,  8,  9, 10.  The  clearly-ex- 
pressed protestation  contained  in  these  passages  does 
in  no  way  seek  to  overthrow  the  dutiful  obedience 
commanded  towards  pastors  and  rulers  (Heb.  xiii,  17), 
or  towards  decency  and  order  (1  Cor.  xiv,  40),  and  the 
power  of  government  held  by  the  Church  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  constituted  organs.  All  this  is  entirely 
different  from  the  commandments  established  by  the 
Eomish  hierarchy  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God, 
as  expressed  in  Col.  ii,  16,  18,  20-28;  Matt,  xv,  17; 
1  Tnn^ir,  1-4;  1  Cor.  viU,  8;  vii,  6;  lii,  21;  Mark 
ii,23;  Gal.  iv,  9-11.  The  old  plea  constantly  pre- 
sented by  the  Romish  apologists,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Church  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  power  of  the  keys  and  in  the  command- 
ments  of  God  himself,  is  of  no  weight. — Herzog,  Beal- 
EncyUop.  iv,  644 ;  Wetzer  u. Welte,  Kirch.-Lex,  iv,  844. 

Commendam.  When  a  vacant  living  is  com^ 
meiided  m  the  Church  of  England  to  the  charge  of  a 
clerg^hnan  until  it  can  be  supplied  with  a  pastor,  the 
benefice  is  said  to  be  supplied  m  conuaendam.  An- 
ciently the  administration  of  vacant  bishoprics  be- 
longed to  the  nearest  bishop,  thence  called  commenda- 
tory. This  custom  was  at  a  very  early  period  intro- 
duced into  the  Church.  Athanasius  says  of  himself, 
according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there,  had  been  given 
him,  Ml  commendam,  another  church  beside  that  of  Al- 
exandria, of  which  he  was  the  stated  bishop.  When  a 
priest  is  made  bishop,  his  parsonage  becomes  vacant, 
but  he  may  still  hold  it  mcommaidbn.  It  has  been  the 
practice  sometimes  in  England  for  the  crown  thus  to 
annex  to  a  bishopric  of  small  valhe  either  the  living 
which  had  been  held  by  the  newly  made  bishop,  and 
of  which,  in  virtue  of  such  elevation  of  its  inctmibent, 
the  patronage  became  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  or 
some  other  in  its  stead. — Eden,  Churchman's  Diet. ; 
Farrar,  Eccl  Diet.  /  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KircL-Lex.  ii, 
706. 

Commendone,  Giovakhi  Fbahcesco,  a  cardi- 
nal and  papal  legate  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ven- 
ice March  17,  1528.  After  studying  law,  he  went 
(1560)  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pope  Julias  III,  and  was  employed  as  early  as  1551 
for  a  political  mission.  -In  1552  be  went  as  papal  en- 
voy to  the  Netherlands,  and  ft^m  there  to  England, 
where  he  had  an  important  secret  interview  with  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Edward,  was  to  ascend  the  English  throne. 
Mary  gave  him  an  autograph  letter  to  the  pope,  and 
promised  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be 
re-established  as  the  state  Church.  Commendone, 
having  now  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  pope, 
was  at  once  employed  for  other  important  missions  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  Paid  IV  made  him  pa- 
pal secretary  and  bishop  of  Zante.  Pius  IV  sent  him 
to  Germany  to  invite  the  Protestant  princes  to* send 
delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  addressed  the 
Protestant  convention  at  Naimiburg  (1561),  and  pre- 


sented the  papal  btiU  of  invitation  and  letters  to  the 
several  princes,  but  niet  with  no  success,  the  letters 
being  returned  unopened  and  the  invitation  declined. 
Subsequent  eflbrts  to  prevail  upon  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
send  deputies  to  the  council  remained  likewise  without 
efifect.  More  successful  was  a  mission  to  Poland  in 
1568.  Whilst  staying  at  the  Polish  court  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  cardinaL  In  1566  and  1568  he  was  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  suspected  of  lean* 
ing  toward  Protestantism,  in  order  to  detain  him  fh>m 
making  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Soon  after 
he  was  again  sent  to  Poland  in  order  to  secure  the 
election  of  a  French  prince,  who  was  known  as  a  fa< 
natical  partisan  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  king  of 
Poland.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  1578,  and  died  in 
1584.  His  life  was  written  by  A.  Maria  Gratiani,  his 
secretary,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Amelia.  See 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  i,  707  sq. ;  Prisac,  Die 
pdpstUchen  Legaten  Commendone  und  Cappacdni  m 
Berhn  (Neuss,  1846). 

Commentary  (v'TrofivrifiaritTfiSct  Lat.  oommenta- 
m,  2  Mace,  ii,  13),  Biblical  (see  Carpenter's  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bibie,  pt.  i,  ch.  iii,  sec.  1-4 ;  David- 
son,  in  Home's  Introd.  new  ed.  ii,  877-885 ;  M.  Stuart 
in  the  Am.  Bib.  Repoe.  iii,  180  sq.).    See  Intebpbeta- 

TION. 

I.  Definition. — By  commentary^  hi  its  theological  ap- 
plication, b  usually  meant  an  exhibition  of  the  mean- 
ing which  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  convey ;  or  a 
development  of  the  truths  which  the  Holy  Spirit  willed 
to  communicate  to  men  for  their  saving  enlighten- 
!  ment.     This  is  usually  efftected  by  notes  more  or  less 
.  extended — ^by  a  series  of  remarks,  critical,  philologi- 
'  cal,  grammatical,  or  popular,  whose  purport  is  to  bring 
out  into  view  the  exact  sentiments  which  the  inspired 
'  authors  meant  to  express.     It  b  true  that  thb  can 
only  be  imperfectly  done,  owing  to  the  various  causes 
by  which  every  language  b  affected ;  but  the  tubskmce 
of  revelation  may  be  adequately  embodied  in  a  great 
variety  of  garb. 

(1.)  The  characterittics  of  commentary  are :  (a.)  An 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  belonging  to  the  words, 
phrases,  and  idioms  of  the  originaL  The  signification 
of  a  term  b  generic  or  specific.  A  variety  of  signi- 
fications also  belongs  to  the  same  term,  according  to 
the  poMtion  it  occupies.  Now  a  commentary  pdnts 
out  the  particular  meaning  belonging  to  a  term  in  a 
particular  place,  together  with  the  reason  of  its  bear- 
ing such  a  sense.  So  with  phrases.  It  should  like- 
wise explain  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  diction  employed,  the  dtfilculties  belong- 
ing to  certain  combinations  of  words,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  affect  the  general  meaning. 

(5.)  Another  characteristic  of  commentary  b  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  writer's  scope',  or  the  end  he  has  in  view 
in  a  particular  place.  Every  particle  and  word,  every 
phrase  and  sentence,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  re»> 
soning  drawn  out  by  an  inspired  author — a  step  in  the 
progress  of  hb  holy  revelations.  A  commentary 
should  thus  exhibit  the  design  of  a  writer  in  a  certain 
connection — the  alignments  he  employs  to  establbh 
hb  positions,  their  coherence  with  one  another,  their 
general  harmony,  and  the  degree  of  importance  as- 
signed to  them. 

(c.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  train  of  thought  or  rea- 
soning pursued  throughout  an  entire  book  or  epbtle, 
the  various  topics  dbcnssed,  the  great  end  of  the 
whole,  with  the  subordinate  particulars  it  embraces, 
the  digressions  made  by  the  writer — these,  and  other 
particulars  of  a  like  nature,  should  be  pointed  out  by 
the  true  commentator.  The  connection  of  one  argu- 
!  ment  with  another,  the  consbtency  and  tdtknaie  bear- 
ing of  all  the  statements  advanced'*-4n  short,  their 
various  relations,  as  far  as  these  are  developed  or  inti- 
mated by  the  author,  should  be  clearly  apprehended 
and  intelligently  stated. 
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(d)  Another  characterietic  of  commentary  is,  that  h 
presents  a  comparison  of  the  sentiments  contained  in 
one  book,  m  one  entire  connected  portion  of  Scriptore, 
with  those  of  another,  and  with  the  general  tenor  of 
revelation.  A  beaadful  harmony  pervades  the  Bible. 
Diversities,  indeed,  it  exhibits,  just  as  we  should  ex- 
pect it  ^  priori  to  do ;  i^  presents  difficulties  and  mys- 
teries which  we  cannot  fathom,  but  with  this  variety 
there  is  a  uniformity  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
A  commentator  should  therefore  be  able  to  accoont 
for  diversities  of  sentiment,  in  reference  to  the  same 
topic,  that  appear  in  the  pages  of  books  written  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  addressed  to  individuals  or  commn- 
nities  whose  circumstances,  intellectual  and  physical, 
were  dissimilar.  Without  it  religious  truth  will  be 
seen  in  disjointed  fragments;  no  connected  system, 
compact  and  harmonious  in  tts  parts,  will  meet  the 
eye. 

(2.)  From  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
constituents  of  commentary,  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
it  differs  from  translation.  The  latter  endeavors  to 
find  in  another  language  equivalent  terms  expressive 
of  the  ideas  which  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
lang^uig^  were  framed  to  convey.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
that  in  others  it  can  be  effected  very  imperfectly. 
There  are  and  must  be  a  thousand  varieties  of  concep- 
tion expressed  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture, 
of  which  no  other  can  afford  an  adequate  represents^ 
tion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  sa- 
cred books  were  written  lived  amid  circumstances  in 
many  respects  diverse  fh>m  those  of  other  people. 
These  circumstances  naturally  gave  a  coloring  to  their 
language.  They  affected  it  in  such  a  way  aa  to  create 
terms  for  which  there  are  no  equivalents  in  the  lan- 
guages of  tribes  who  are  conversant  with  different  ob- 
jects, and  live  amid  different  relations.  In  such  a 
case  no  expedient  is  left  but  circumlocution.  By  the 
help  of  several  phrases  we  must  try  to  approximate  at 
least  the  sentiment  or  shade  of  thought  which  the  in- 
spired writers  designed  to  express.  Commentary  is 
thus  more  diffuse  than  troMlcUion,  Its  object  is  not 
to  find  words  in  one  language  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  or  nearly 
resembling  them  in  significance,  but  to  set  forth  the 
meaning  of  the  writers  in  notes  and  remarks  of  consid- 
erable length.  Paraphrase  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  translation  and  commentary,  partaking  of 
greater  diffnseness  than  the  former,  but  of  less  extent 
than  the  latter.  It  aims  at  finding  equivalent  terms 
to  those  which  the  sacred  writers  employ,  accompanied 
with  others  that  appear  necessary  to  fill  up  the  sense, 
or  to  spread  it  out  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
such  a  form  as  the  authors  themselves  might  he  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  in  reference  to  the  people  to 
whom  the  paraphrast  belongs.  Scholia  differ  from 
commentary  only  in  brevity.  They  are  short  notes 
on  passages  of  Scripture.  Sometimes  difficult  places 
alone  are  selected  as  their  object ;  at  other  times  they 
embrace  continuously  an  entire  book. 

II.  There  are  two  kinds  of  commentary  which  we 
shall  notice,  viz.  the  critical  and  the  popular.  1.  The 
former  contains  grammatical  and  philological  remarks, 
unfolds  the  general  and  special  significations  of  words, 
points  out  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  always  brings  into  view  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  phraseology  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
It  dilates  on  the  peculiarities  and  difficnlties  of  con- 
struction which  may  present  themselves,  referring  to 
various  readings,  and  occasionally  bringing  into  com- 
parison  the  sentiments  and  diction  of  profane  writers, 
where  they  resemble  those  of  the  Bible.  In  a  word, 
it  takes  a  wide  range,  while  it  states  the  processes 
which  lead  to  results,  and  shrinks  not  fh>m  employing 
the  technical  language  common  to  scholars.  Extend- 
ed dissertations  are  sometimes  given,  in  which  the  Ian- 
~^ge  is  made  the  direct  subject  of  examination,  and 


the  aid  of  lexicons  and  grammars  called  in  to  tvpfvit 
or  confirm  a  certain  interpretation.  2.  Popmlar  um- 
mentary  states  in  perspicuous  and  nntechnical  pfante- 
ology  the  sentiments  of  the  holy  writers,  nsoally  widh 
out  detailing  the  steps  by  which  that  mesinng  his 
been  discovered.  It  leaves  philological  obaerrsdoss 
to  those  whose  taste  leads  them  to  sach  atndira.  JUl 
scientific  investigations  are  avoided.  Its  grest  0(9^ 
is  to  present,  in  an  attractive  form,  the  tbcnigbts  (rftk 
sacred  authors,  so  that  they  may  vividly  impress  the 
mind  and  interest  the  heart.  It  avoids  every  thisf 
that  a  reader  unacquainted  with  Hebrewr  and  Greek 
would  not  understand,  and  occupies  itsel/  stAtkf  with 
the  theology  of  the  inspired  authors — that  holy  sesae 
which  enlightens  and  saves  mankind.  This,  bowerer, 
is  rather  what  popular  commentary  should  do^  this 
what  it  has  hitherto  done. 

The  limits  of  critical  taid  popular  oommestary  are 
not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  a  partial  unioa  of  both. 
Their  ultimate  object  is  the  same,  viz.  to  present  the 
exact  meaning  which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  ex- 
press. Both  may  state  the  import  of  wtvds  and 
phrases ;  both  may  investigate  the  course  of  though 
pursued  by  prophets  and  aposties.  They  may  devd- 
op  processes  of  argumentation,  the  scope  of  tiie  writ> 
ers'  remarks,  the  bearing  of  each  partieolar  on  a  cer- 
tain purpose,  and  the  connection  between  different  por> 
tions  of  Scripture.  Tet  there  is  much  difiicolty  is 
combining  their  respective  qualities.  In  popmUBrisiag 
the  critical,  and  in  elevating  the  popular  to  tfw  stand- 
ard of  intelligent  interpretation,  there  is  room  fbr  the 
exercise  of  great  talent.  The  fcnrmer  is  apt  to  degen- 
erate  into  philological  sterility,  the  latter  mto  trite  re> 
flection.  But  by  vivifying  the  one,  and  solidifying  the 
other,  a  good  degree  of  affini^  would  be  efiRscted. 
Critical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  should  only  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  trath  taaght 
Geographical,  chronological,  and  historical  lemarii 
should  solely  subserve  the  educement  or  confirmstiM 
of  Jehovah's  will. 

III.  The  prominent  Sefictt  of  existing  commesta- 
ries.— 1.  ProUxity.  This  defect  chiefly  applies  to  ^ 
older  works ;  hence  their  g^at  size.  It  is  not  m- 
common  to  meet  with  a  large  folio  volume  of  000- 
mentary  on  a  book  of  Scripture  of  moderate  extent 
Thus  Byfield,  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Colossians,  fiUs  a 
folio  volume ;  and  Yenema,  on  Jeremiah,  two  quartos. 
Peter  Martyr*s  "most  learned  and  fruitAil  oommes- 
taries  upon  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans**  occupy  a  folio, 
and  his  "commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Judges"  an- 
other tome  of  the  same  extent.  But  Venema  on  the 
Psalms,  and  Caryl  on  Job,  are  still  more  extravagant, 
the  former  extending  to  no  less  than  six  Tolmses 
quarto,  the  latter  to  two  goodly  folioe.  It  is  almoEt 
superfluous  to  remark  that  such  writers  wander  away, 
without  confining  themselves  to  exposition.  We  60 
not  deny  that  even  their  extraneous  matter  may  bt 
good  and  edifjring  to  those  who  have  the  patienee  to 
wade  through  its  labyrinths,  but  still  it  is  not  coiuia^ 
tarif.  It  is  very  easy  to  write,  currente  aJtmta,  any 
thing  however  remotely  connected  with  a  pssssge,  or 
to  note  down  the  thoughts  as  they  rise ;  but  to  tkmh 
otU  the  meaning  of  a  place,  to  exercise  ind^Mndent 
mental  effort  upon  it,  to  apply  severe  and  rigtd  exam- 
ination to  each  sentence  and  paragraph  of  tiie  origin- 
al, is  quite  a  different  process.  To  exhibit  In  a  Indd 
and  self-satisfying  manner  the  reeulta  of  deep  thoogbl 
and  indomitable  indnstiy,  is  fur  from  the  intention  of 
those  prolix  interpreters  who,  in  their  apparent  anxie- 
ty to  compose  aysff  commentary,  present  the  reader 
with  a  chaos  of  annotations,  and  bniy  the  holy  sease 
of  the  inspired  writers  beneath  the  rubbidi  of  their 
prosaic  musmgs. 

2.  Some  commentators  are  fond  of  detailing  varioae 
opinions  without  sifting  them.  They  procure  a  nao^ 
ber  of  former  expositions,  and  write  down  out  of  eadk 
what  is  said  upon  a  text.    They  tell  what  one  and 
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inothflT  learned  annotator  affinns,  but  do  not  search 
jT  scratinize  his  affirmations.  No  doabt  an  array  of 
aames  looks  imposing ;  and  die  reader  may  stare  with 
iorprise  at  the  extent  of  research  displayed ;  but  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  fill  up  pages  with  snch  patchwork, 
md  to  be  as  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
mentary as  before.  The  intelligent  reader  will  be  in- 
clined to  say,  What  matters  it  to  me  what  this  rabbi 
bas  said,  or  that  doctor  has  stated?  I  am  anxious  to 
know  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  va- 
rying opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  It  is  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  collect  a  midtitude  of  annotations 
from  Yarious  sources,  most  of  which  the  industrious  col- 
lector knows  to  be  improbable  or  erroneous.  It  is  iblly 
to  adduce  and  combat  interpretations  from  which  the 
common  sense  and  simple  piety  of  tlie  unsophisticated 
reader  turn  away  with  instinctive  aversion.  If  plau- 
sible views  be  stated,  they  should  be  thoroughly  ana- 
lysed. But  in  all  cases  the  right  meaning  ought  to  be 
a  prominent  thing  with  the  commentator,  and  promi- 
nently should  it  be  manifested,  surrounded,  if  possible, 
with  those  hues  which  Heaven  itself  has  f^ven  it,  and 
qoalified  by  such  circumstances  as  the  Bible  may  fur- 
nish. 

8.  Another  defect  consists  in  dwelling  on  the  easy 
and  evading  the  d^ScuU  pasMgm,  This  feature  be- 
longs especially  to  those  English  commentaries  which 
are  most  current  among  us.  By  a  series  of  appended 
remarks,  plain  statements  are  expanded;  but  wher- 
ever there  is  a  real  perplexity,  it  is  glozed  over  with 
marvellous  superficiality.  It  may  be  that  much  is 
said  aboui  it,  but  yet  there  is  no  penetration  beneath 
the  snr&ce ;  and  when  the  reader  asks  himself  what 
is  the  true  import,  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  state 
of  ignorance  as  when  he  first  took  up  the  Commentary 
in  question.  Pious  reflections  and  multitudinous  infer- 
ences enter  largely  into  our  popular  books  of  exposition. 
They  spiritualize,  but  they  do  not  expound.  They 
sermonize  upon  a  book,  but  they  do  not  catch  its  spirit 
or  <»mprehend  its  meaning.  When  a  writer  under- 
takes to  educe  and  exhibit  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible, 
he  should  not  give  forth  his  own  meditations,  however 
just  and  proper  in  themselves.  Put  in  the  room  of 
eipontion,  they  are  wholly  out  of  place.  The  simple 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  precisely  those  which  require 
little  to  be  said  on  tliem,  while  to  the  more  difficult  su- 
perlative attention  should  be  paid.  But  the  reverse 
order  of  procedure  is  followed  by  our  popular  commen- 
tators. They  piously  descant  on  what  is  well  known, 
leaving  the  reader  in  darkness  where  he  most  needs 
assistance. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

4.  A  very  common  fault  witii  modem  commentators 
is  the  attempt  to  go  over  too  much  ground  of  text,  and 
thos  do  the  whole  work  superficially.  Many  are  am- 
bitious of  writing  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible, 
often  with  very  inadequate  preparations,  or  leisure, 
or  research,  and  thus  do  but  little  else  than  rehearse 
the  conclusions  of  others,  with  scarcely  any  original 
investigation  themselves.  The  commentator  should 
come  to  his  work  only  after  a  long  and  matured  study 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  then,  with  great  de- 
liberation, and  patient  study  and  balancing  of  various 
views  and  conflicting  opinions,  proceed  step  by  step 
with  one  book  at  a  time ;  not  hastily  run  over  the  en- 
tire volume,  and  produce  the  crude  and  first-caught 
materials  that  he  has  gathered  suddenly  and  by  ope- 
flided  investigations.  Hence  those  annotations  are  al- 
most always  the  best  where  a  writer  has  confined  him- 
self to  a  sin^e  book  or  epistle,  and  has  perhaps  made 
it  his  life-long  study,  looking  at  it  from  every  possi- 
ble point  of  view,  and  verifying  his  conclusions  by  re- 
peated comparisons  and  researches.  Commentaries 
"written  to  order**  have  almost  invariably  been 
worthless.  See  American  BibUcal Repotkory,  January, 
1888»art.iv; 

lY.  We  shall  briefly  review  the  principal  works  of 
this  class  on  the  Bible  (adopting  substantially  the  crit- 


icisms on  the  older  oommentaiieB  found  in  Kitto*s  Qr- 
dopadiaf  s.  v.). 

1.  Such  as  are  most  accessible  by  having  been  writ- 
ten in  English  or  Latin,  or  translated  hito  one  of  those 
languages.  (See  a  select  list  of  this  kind,  with  criti- 
cisms, in  the  Suppiem.  to  Jenks's  Comprehensive  Com" 
menUtry.') 

(1.)  J.  Calvin  {'^  Commentarii,*^  etc.  in  his  Opp,, 
translated,  Edinb.  1845-66,  62  vols.  8vo).— In  all  the 
higher  qualifications  of  a  commentator  Calvin  is  pre- 
eminent. His  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  many  later  expositors,  but 
in  developing  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers  he 
has  few  equals.  It  has  iNBen  well  remarked  that  he 
chiefly  attended  to  the  logic  of  commentary.  He  pos- 
sessed singular  acnteness,  united  to  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  a  comprehension  of  mind 
by  which  he  was  able  to  survey  revelation  in  all  its 
features,  and  an  enlightened  understanding  competent 
to  perceive  sound  exegetical  principles,  and  resolute  in 
adhering  to  them.  He  can  never  be  consulted  with- 
out advantage,  although  all  his  opinions  should  not  be 
followed,  especially  those  that  result  fh>m  his  doctrin- 
al prepossessions. 

(2.)  T.Beza  (" Tert. F«<. c. tdW. TremelMi  et  Junii, 
Apocr.  c  notis  Junii,  et  N.  T.  c.  notis  Bez«,"  fol.  Ge- 
nev.  1576-79,  Lond.  1598,  and  often;  ''Bible  with  An- 
noUxtions,"  fol.  Gen.  1561-2,  and  often).— Beza's  tal- 
ents are  seen  to  great  advantage  in  expounding  the 
argumentative  parts  of  the  Bible.  He  possessed  many 
of  the  best  exegetical  qualities  which  characterized  his 
great  master.  In  tracing  the  connection  of  one  part 
with  another,  and  the  successive  steps  of  an  argu- 
ment, he  displays  much  abOity.  His  acuteness  and 
learning  were  considerable.  He  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  theology  than  the  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

(8.)  H.  Hammond  Q*P<xraphrcue  and  Annotations^ 
on  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1658,  heit  ed.  1702 ;  on  the  Psakns, 
in  his  TTorb,  4  vols.  fol.  1674r-84).— This  learned  an- 
notator  was  well  qualified  for  interpretation,  and  many 
good  specimens  of  criticism  are  found  in  his  notes. 
Yet  he  has  not  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  or  developed  with  uniform  success  the  mean- 
hig  of  the  inspired  writers.  Many  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult portions  he  has  superficially  examined  or  wholly 
mistaken. 

(4.)  M.  Poole  (''Annotations'*  on  the  whole  Bible, 
Lond.  2  vols.  fol.  1700  and  before,  best  ed.  Lond.  1840, 
8  vols.  8vo). — Poolers  annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible 
contain  several  valuable,  judicious  remarks.  But  their 
defects  are  numerous.  The  pious  author  had  only  a 
partial  acquaintance  with  the  original.  He  was  re- 
markable neither  for  proftindity  nor  acnteness.  Tet 
he  had  piety  and  good  sense,  amazing  industry,  and 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  older  commentators. 

Poll  "Synopsis  CriUcortsm"  (fol.  4  vols,  in  6,  Lond. 
1669-76,  and  several  eds.  since ;  best  ed.  by  Lensden, 
Ultr.  1684). — In  this  large  work,  the  annotations  df  a 
great  number  of  the  older  conmientators  are  collected 
and  condensed,  many  of  them  fhmi  the  still  more  ex- 
tensive collection  known  as  the  Critici  Sacri  (q.  v.), 
edited  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others  (2d  edit,  with  two 
supplemental  vols.  Frcft.  a.  M.  1696-1701, 9  vols.  fol.). 
But  they  are  seldom  sifted  and  criticised,  so  that  the 
reader  is  left  to  choose  among  them  for  himself. 

(6.)  H.  Grotius  {" AmotaUona^'  on  all  the  Bible 
and  Apocr.  in  his  0pp.,  also  ed.  Moody,  Lond.  1727,  2 
vols.  4to). — ^This  very  learned  writer  investigates  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with  great  diligence  and 
success.  He  had  considerable  exegetical  tact,  and  a 
large  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  classics,  from 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  adduce  parallels.  His 
taste  was  good,  and  his  mode  of  unfolding  the  mean- 
ing of  a  t)assage  snnple,  direct,  and  brief.  His  judg- 
ment was  sound,  fk^ee  from  prejudice,  and  liberal  be- 
yond the  age  in  which  he  lived.    As  a  commentator 
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he  was  distingnished  for  his  nnifonnly  good  sense.  It 
has  been  said  without  reason  that  he  found  Christ  no- 
where in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  true  tliat  he  op- 
posed the  Cocceian  method,  but  in  this  he  was  often 
correct.  His  chief  defect  is  in  spiritual  ditoemmeiU, 
Hence  he  rests  in  the  literal  meaning  in  many  cases, 
where  there  is  a  higher  or  ulterior  reference. 

(6.)  J.  Le  CI  ere  ("V.  T.  c.  Paraphrcui,  CommerUa- 
rio"  etc.  4  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1710  sq.). — Excellent  notes 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  commentaries  of  this 
author  (his  work  by  a  similar  title  on  the  N.  T.  was 
based  upon  that  of  Hammond,  2  vols,  in  1,  fbl.  Amst. 
1699).  His  judgment  was  good,  and  his  mode  of  in- 
terpretation perspicuous.  From  his  richly-stored  mind 
he  could  easily  draw  illustrations  of  the  Bible  both 
pertinent  and  just.  Yet  he  was  very  defective  in  the- 
ological discrimination.  Hence,  in  the  prophetic  and 
doctrinal  books  he  is  nnsatisfactor}'.  It  has  been 
thought,  not  without  truth,  that  he  had  a  rationalistic 
tendency.  It  is  certain  that  he  exalted  his  own  judg- 
ment too  highly,  and  pronounced  dogmatically  where 
he  ought  to  have  manifested  a  modest  diffidence. 

(7.)  A.  Calmet  Q* Conmentaire  JMiraJC'  on  the 
entire  Bible  and  Apocr.  Par.  17*24,  8  vols,  in  9,  fol. ; 
transl.  into  Latin,  with  the  dissertcUiofU  by  J.  D.  Manse, 
19  vols.  4to,  Wirceb.  1789). — Calmet  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  commentator  on  the  Bible  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  higher  qualities 
of  commentary  his  voluminoos  work  is  very  deficient. 
It  contains  a  good  collection  of  historical  materials, 
and  presents  the  meaning  of  the  original  where  it  is 
already  plain ;  but  his  historical  apparatus  needs  to  be 
purified  of  its  irrelevant,  erroneous  statements,  while 
on  the  difficult  portions  no  new  light  is  thrown. 

(8.)  Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnald,  and  Whitby 
0'  Critical  Commentary,'*  etc.  on  the  O.  and  N.  T.  and 
Apocr.  6  vols.  4to,  Lend.  1822 ;  4  vols.  8vo,  Phila.  and 
N.  T.  1846) Bishop  Patrick  had  many  of  the  ele- 
ments belonging  to  a  good  commentator.  His  learn- 
ing was  great  when  we  consider  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  his  method  brief  and  perspicuous.  Lowth  is 
inferior  to  Patrick.  Whitby  presents  a  remarkable 
compound  of  excellences  and  imperfections.  In  phi- 
losophy he  was  a  master.  In  critical  elucidations  of 
the  text  he  was  at  home.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in 
aqnteness  or  philosophical  ability.  His  judgment 
was  singularly  clear,  and  his  manner  of  annotating 
straightforward.  Yet  he  had  not  much  comprehen- 
siveness of  intellect,  nor  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  revelation. 

(9.)  M.  Henry  {''Exposition  of  the  0.  and  N.Test" 
Lond.  1704  sq.,  5  vols,  fol.,  and  various  eds.  since, 
latest  Lond.  1849,  6  vols.  4to,  condensed  with  Scott's 
Notes  and  Doddridge's  Practical  Observations,  besides 
additions  from  other  sources,  in  Jenks's  Comprehensive 
Commentary,  Brattleboro,  V 1. 1836  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo). — 
The  name  of  this  good  man  is  venerable,  and  will  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  His  commentary 
does  not  contain  much  exposition.  It  is  full  of  ser- 
monidnff.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  see  how  far 
his  good  sense  and  simple  piety  led  him  into  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible,  apart  from  many  of  the  higher 
qualities  belonging  to  a  successfhl  commentator.  His 
prolixity  is  great.  Practical  preaching  is  the  burden 
of  his  voluminous  notes. 

(10.)  J.  Gill  ^'Exposition  of  the  0.  and  N.  Test." 
Lond.  1763, 9  vols,  fol.,  and  several  times  since).— The 
prominent  characteristic  of  Gill's  commentary  is  heav- 
iness. It  lacks  condensation  and  brevity.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  inspired  authors  is  often  undeveloped,  and 
more  frequently  distorted.  Gill's  chief  merit  was  his 
Rabbinical  learning. 

(11.)  P.  Doddridge  ("Family  JErpositor  of  the  N. 
T.,"  Lond.  1789,  6  vols.  4to,  and  often  sipce ;  Amherst, 
Biass.  1837, 1  vol.  8vo).— The  taste  of  this  pious  com- 

^tator  was  good,  and  his  style  remarkably  pure. 
\d  not  much  acumen  or  comprehension  of  mind ; 


I  but  he  had  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a  calm  easiflt 
of  inquiry.  His  paraphrase  leaves  macfa  unexplaimd, 
while  it  dilutes  the  strength  of  the  origisuML  The  prac- 
tical observations  are  excellent.  The  notes  are  few. 
and  ordinarily  correct. 

(12.)  T.  Scott  ("Holy  Bible  with  Notee,**  itc 
Lond.  1692,  and  often  since;  Lond.  1841,  6  vols, 4te; 
Bost.  1827,  6  vols.  8vo).— The  prevailing  chazactoBtie 
of  Scott's  commentary  is  judicioosnesa  in  the  opiai(» 
advanced.  The  greater  portion  of  it,  however,  is  crt 
proper  exposition.  The  pvous  antiior  preaches  aboct 
and  paraphrases  the  originaL  His  aimplici^  of  psr- 
pose  generally  preserved  him  from  miatakee ;  hot  t» 
a  commentator  he  was  neither  acute  nor  learned,  flc 
wanted  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  originsL 
power  of  analysis,  a  mind  unprepoeseaaed  bj  a  <k>e> 
trinal  system,  and  penetration  of  sinrit. 

(13.)  A.  Clarke  ("  Holy  Bible,  with  Commmtaryr 
etc.  8  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1810-28,  and  often  since ;  bert 
ed.  Lond.  1844,  6  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1843).~In  many  rf 
the  higher  qualities  by  which  an  interpreter  should  be 
distinguished,  this  man  of  much  reading  was  wanting 
His  commentary,  however,  which  was  the  chief  liteniy 
labor  of  his  life,  is  replete  with  profound  and  varied, 
though  not  always  aceurate,  and  often  inappoaite,  learn- 
ing. He  is  always  thoroughly  earnest  and  practieillT 
spiritual.  Some  of  his  notions  are  indeed  extravagant 
but  they  are  never  the  errors  of  the  heart.  Many  ef 
the  dissertations  scattered  through  the  work  possesi  t 
permanent  value  for  their  diligent  research.  Its  his- 
torical notes  are  the  best.  Its  quotations  from  andat 
and  Oriental  authors  are  abundant  and  nsually  apt 
Its  remarks  in  vindication  of  the  truth  and  oonsisteii^ 
of  Scripture  are  also  often  worthy  of  consultation. 

(14.)  E.  F.C.  RosenmfiUer.— The  "Sdiiilia'*«f 
this  laborious  writer  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  (11  pts.  in  28  vols.  8vo,  Lpx.  17» 
sq. ;  "  in  Compendium  redacta,"  by  Lechner,  5  vok. 
8vo). — The  last  editions  especially  are  nnqueetioDiMT 
of  high  value.  They  bring  together  a  mass  of  aniM»> 
tation  such  as  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most 
Biblical  students.  Yet  the  learned  antiior  nndertook 
too  much  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  style.  Heace 
his  materials  are  not  properly  sifted,  the  chaff  from  tbe 
wheat.  He  has  not  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  tie 
inspired  authors.  He  seems,  indeed,  not  to  have  had 
a  soul  attuned  to  the  spirituality  of  their  uttenmoes,  er 
impregnated  with  the  celestial  fire  that  touched  tbdr 
hallowed  lips.  His  father,  J.  G.  RosenmCkller,  the  as- 
thor  of  the  **  Scholia"  on  the  New  Testament  (5  vok. 
8vo,  Numbg.  1785,  and  since),  is  a  good  toord-ea^ioiMr 
for  students  beginning  to  read  the  original.  He  bai 
not  produced  a  masterly  specimen  of  commentaiy  «n 
any  one  book  or  epistie. 

(15.)  H.  Olshausen  Q'Biblisches  Oomsmentai^  oc 
the  N.  T.  continued  by  Ebrard  and  others,  7  vols.  8tq, 
Kdnigsb.  1837-56;  tr.  in  Ckrke's  Library,  EOiab. 
1847  sq. ;  ed.  by  Kendrick,  N.  Y.  1866  sq.,  6  vols.  8to, 
have  hitherto  appeared).---One  of  the  best  examples 
of  comiAentary  on  the  New  Testament  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  has  been  given  by  tiiia  writer.  Tbe 
arrangement,  however,  being  semi-histoiical,  has  eome 
inconveniences,  especiiedly  as  the  text  is  not  girea. 
The  exposition  is  almost  wholly  free  from  the  infls- 
ence  of  German  neology.  Verbal  criticbm  u  but 
sparingly  introduced,  although  even  here  the  hand  of 
a  master  is  apparent.  He  is  intent,  however,  on  higher 
things.  He  investigates  the  thought,  traces  the  con- 
nection, puts  himself  in  the  same  posHion  as  tiie  writ- 
ers, and  views  with  philosophic  ability  the  holy  reve- 
lations of  Christ  in  their  comprehensive  tendencies. 
The  qitical  and  the  popular  are  admirably  mingled. 
The  continuation  of  the  work  by  other  hands  is  scarce- 
ly equal  in  value. 

(16.)  A.  T  h  0 1  u  c  k.^The  commentaries  of  this  emi- 
nent writer  on  various  books  of  the  New  Testamest, 
especially  those  on  the  Episties  to  tiie  Romans  and 
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Bebnws,  exhibit  the  highest  exegetical  excellences. 
Wliile  he  critically  investigates  phrases  and  idioms,  he 
iscends  into  the  pure  region  of  the  ideas,  unfolding  the 
sense  with  mach  skill  and  discernment.  His  com- 
mentaiy  on  John  is  of  a  more  popular  cast.  His  in- 
terpretation  of  the  Bergprtdigt^  or  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  very  valuable.  That  on  the  Psalms  is  less 
thorough.  (For  the  editions,  see  each  of  these  books 
in  their  place.) 

(17.)  E.  W.  Hengstcnberg.— This  irriter  is  too 
fiuclAil  in  his  exegesis,  too,  arbitrary  in  his  philology, 
and  too  extreme  in  his  theology  to  be  fully  trustwor- 
thy as  a  commentator;  yet  hb  expositions  of  the 
Psdms,  Ecdeeiastes,  Revelation,  etc.,  may  be  consult- 
ed with  advantage,  if  used  with  comparison  of  other 
authors. 

(18.)  £.  H  e  n  d e  rson. — ^This  commentator^s  transla- 
tion and  notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  as  well  as  Isai- 
ah, Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  are  admirable  specimens 
of  sound  learning,  good  judgment,  and  evangelical 
piety.  Their  only  fault  in  the  exposition  is  an  excess- 
ive leaning  to  literalism. 

(19.)  A.  Barnes. — ^This  series  citNotet  on  the  New 
Test.  (N.  Y.  12  vols.  12mo;  Lond.  1860-62),  and  por- 
tions of  the  Old  (Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel),  have  had  a  pop- 
ularity which  shows  their  adaptation  to  an  extensive 
want  They  are  simple,  ludd,  and  practical,  and  writ- 
ten with  the  author's  happy  flow  of  style,  and  are 
mariced  by  genuine  spirituality ;  but  they  are  not  char- 
acterized by  critical  or  extensive  learning. 

(20.)  J.  A.  Alexander.^The  notes  of  this  emi 
nent  scholar  on  Isaiah  are  a  thorough  and  well-digest- 
ed production.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and 
historical  books  of  the  N.  T.,  however,  are  too  popular 
to  add  anything  to  his  reputation. 

(21.)  C.  T.  Kuindl.— The  commentaries  of  this 
writer,  especially  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (in  Latin, 
best  ed.  London,  1836,  3  vob.  8vo),  although  strongly 
tinctured  with  rationalism,  are  among  the  best,  criti- 
cally and  philologlcally  considered,  extant.  Learn- 
ing, acuteness,  and  candor  are  everywhere  apparent. 

(22.)  6.  Bush. — This  author's  annotations  on  sev- 
eral of  the  first  books  of  the  O.  T.,  although  intended 
for  popular  use,  are  generally  characterized  by  good 
sense,  genuine  learning,  and  pious  sentiment;  and  are 
the  more  valuable  as  being  nearly  the  only  c^x>d  com- 
mentary on  these  portions  of  Scripture  available  to 
the  common  reader. 

(23.)  M.  Stuart.— His  commentaries  on  Romans, 
Hebrews,  Daniel,  Revelation,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes,  albeit  rather  diflTuse  and  grammatical,  are  yet 
of  great  value  for  their  eminent  candor,  careM  inves- 
tigation, and  general  apprehension  of  the  genius  and 
scope  of  the  writers.  To  the  young  student  especially 
they  are  indispensable. 

(24.)  S.  T.  Bloomfield.  — This  author's  critical 
Digeit  (8  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  182^-8),  as  well  as  his  Ckrni- 
mentary  (Lond.  1880  sq.  2  vols.  8vo ;  Phila.  1886)  and 
its  Supplement  (London,  1840, 1  vol.  8vo),  all  on  the 
N.  T.,  give  very  much  sound  and  judicious  exposition, 
and  have  tiie  advantage  of  placing  before  the  reader 
the  views  of  earlier  interpreters.  TVlthont  any  great 
attempt  at  originality,  there  is  generally  a  careKd  sift- 
ing of  ophnions  and  balancing  of  arguments  that  make 
his  comments,  on  the  whole,  the  best  synopsis  of  sim- 
ple exegesis  yet  produced. 

(25.)  H.  Alford  Q'Gr.  TeH.''  with  critical  appara- 
tus and  noiM,  Lond.  1868-61, 6  vols.  8vo ;  vol.  i,  N.  T. 
I860).— This  scholarly  edition  of  the  Greek  Test,  con- 
tains  a  critically-revised  text,  a  copious  exhibit  of  va- 
rious readings,  valuable  prolegomena,  and  a  series  of 
analytical,  i^ological,  and  expository  notes.  There 
is  not  much  strictly  new  in  any  of  these  departments, 
but  a  convenient  assemblage  of  materials  not  usually 
accessible.  The  whole  is  wrought  out  with  great  care 
and  leaming,  and  presented  in  the  most  condensed 
fonn.    A  very  serious  drawback  upon  its  value,  how- 


ever, is  the  latitudinarianism  evident  in  the  author's 
theological,  or,  perhaps,  rather  hermeneutical  princi- 
ples, which  leads  him  in  very  many  difficult  passages 
rather  to  array  the  sacred  authors  against  one  another 
than  to  reconcile  their  apparent  discrepancies.  Un- 
der arrogance  of  superior  **  honesty,"  he  too  often  de- 
clines the  prime  task  of  an  expositor  by  pronouncing 
difficulties  insoluble.  The  critical  apparatus  is  per- 
vaded by  the  same  subjective  proclivity,  insomuch 
that  the  writer  has  himself  once  or  twice  completely 
remodelled  it. 

(26.)  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer  ("  Cbntmentems  in  V. 
T."  Lps.  1886-47,  4  vols.  8vo).— This  is  a  series  of 
brief  annotations  on  the  Old  Test,  considerably  full  on 
the  poetic  portions,  and  characterized  by  great  acu- 
men, with  much  accuracy  of  scholarship,  but  little  or 
no  combination  of  the  spiritual  insight  into  Holy  Writ. 
J\  is  chiefly  valuable  to  students  for  expounding  the 
literal  meaning. 

(27.)  J.  C.  Wolf  ("  Cune  in  N.  T."  6  vols.  4to,  Ba. 
sil.  1741). — ^This  author,  although  somewhat  old,  de- 
serves especial  notice  for  his  valuable  mass  of  sound 
annotations. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  English  comment- 
aries on  portions  of  Scripture  are  entitled  to  particular 
mention,  including  several  German  works  presented 
in  an  English  dress  by  the  publishers  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh (valuable  additions  to  our  literature  these  last, 
but  sa^y  in  need,  as  a  general  thing,  of  judicious  edit- 
ing), and  some  reprinted  in  thb  country :  Trench  on 
the  Muscles  and  Parables;  Stier  on  the  words  of 
Christ ;  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible  and  Daify  Bible  lOuMtra^ 
Hont;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  EpUtles  ofSU 
Paul;  Watson  on  Matt,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  N. 
T. ;  Bengel  on  the  N.  T. ;  Baumgarten  on  the  Acts ; 
Eadie  on  several  of  the  Pauline  epistles ;  Horsley  on 
Hosea ;  Elliott  on  Revelation ;  Lomh  on  Isaiah ;  We- 
royss  and  Fry  on  Job ;  Ellicott  on  the  pastoral  epistles ; 
Good  on  the  Psalms  and  Canticles ;  Steiger  on  Ist  Pe- 
ter ;  Umbreit  on  Job ;  Billroth  on  Corinthians ;  Titt- 
mann  on  John;  Lightfoot's  Hotib  HebraiccBf  Keil  on 
Joshua  and  Kings ;  Auberlein  on  Daniel ;  Kalisch  on 
Qen.  and  Exod. ;  Stanley  on  Corinthians ;  Jowett  on 
several  of  Paul's  epistles;  Ginsburg  on  Cant,  and 
Eccles. ;  Phillips  and  De  Burgh  on  the  Psalms ;  Mao- 
lean  on  Hebrews ;  Preston  on  Ecclesiastes,  and  many 
others  which  space  does  not  permit  us  here  to  enumer- 
ate. There  are  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible 
by  Girdlestone,  Wellbeloved,  Wesley,  Coke,  Benson, 
dobbin,  Sutcliffe,  and  others ;  on  the  New  Test  by 
Baxter,  Burkitt,  Gillies,  Trollope,  and  others ;  on  the 
Gospels  by  Quesnel,  Campbell,  Norton,  Ryle,  and  oth- 
ers ;  on  the  Epistles  by  Macknight,  Pyle,  and  others. 
There  are  also  serviceable  annotations  on  various 
parts  of  Scripture  by  several  of  the  early  Church  fa- 
thers, especially  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom  (see 
Catena),  by  the  mediaeval  theologians  and  reform- 
ers, especially  Luther,  and  an  almost  innumerable  se- 
ries of  later  commentators  more  or  less  extensive, 
sufficiently  complete  lists  of  which  are  given  under  the 
appropriate  heads  in  this  CyclopssdiA.  There  also  ex- 
ist an  inomense  number  of  academical  dissertations  of 
an  exegetical  character,  chiefly  by  Germans,  for  cer- 
tain collections  of  a  few  of  which,  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  see  Walch,  BibL  Theolog.  iv,  920  sq.  See 
also  the  several  books  and  divisions  of  Scripture  in 
their  proper  place  in  this  work.  For  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries on  the  whole  Jewish  Scriptures,  see  Rab- 
binic Bibles. 

2.  The  modem  Germans,  prolific  as  they  are  in  theo- 
logical works,  have  seldom  ventured  to  undertake  an 
exposition  of  the  whole  Bible.  Each  writer  usually 
(confines  himself  to  the  task  of  commenting  on  a  tew 
books.  In  this  their  wisdom  is  manifested.  Yet  they 
do  not  usually  excel  in  good  specimens  of  commen- 
tary, at  least  in  the  more  sacred  elements.  They  are 
toord'explainers.    In  pointing  out  various  readings,  in 
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grammatical,  historical,  and  geographical  annotationa, 
as  also  in  sabtle  speculations  respecting  the  genius  of 
the  times  \j\  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived,  they 
are  at  home.  In  the  lower  critidtm  we  willingly  sit 
at  their  feet  and  learn.  But  with  regard  to  the  ^^4- 
0r,  in  all  tliat  pertains  to  the  hffie  of  commentaiy,  in 
development  of  the  sense  in  its  holy  relations,  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  lamentably  wanting.  Be- 
fined  notions  usurp  the  place  of  practical  piety  in  their 
minds ;  and  the  minutin  of  verbal  criticism  ftimish 
them  nutriment  apart  from  the  rich  refuist  of  theolog- 
ical sentiment  and  sanctifying  truth.  But  there  are 
some  noble  exceptions,  several  of  which  are  designated 
above. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  recent  series  of  Ger- 
man commentaries  (although  somewhat  meagre  in  de- 
Uil)  is  that  published  by  Hirzel  (Leipzig,  1841-^7), 
consisting  of  a  Kurzefasstes  exegeiuchu  Handbuckf  on 
the  Old  Test,  by  Hitzig,  Hirzel,  Thenius,  Knobel, 
Bertheau,  and  J.  Olshausen  (m  16  vols.  8vo) ;  on  the 
New  Test  by  De  Wette,  with  additions  by  Bruckner, 
Messner,  and  LQcke  ^  11  vols.  8vo) ;  on  the  Apoc- 
rypha by  Fritzsche  and  Grimm  (in  5  vols.  8vo).  A 
most  copious  and  (in  the  German  sense)  valuable  se- 
ries is  also  the  KriHtch  eaeegetitcker  KommmUtr  gum 
Neuen  Testameni^  by  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  others 
(Gdtt.  in  16  pts.  lately  completed,  with  new  eds.  of  the 
earlier  portions).  Another  is  the  Exeg,  Handb.  zu  den 
Briefen  des  Apostelt  Paulug,  by  A.  Bisping  (Monster, 
1858) ;  and  still  more  deserving  of  notice.  Die  Heilige 
8chr\fty  m,  £inleU.  tf.  ewld.  Anmerhungeny  by  Otto  von 
Gerlach  (2d  ed.  BerL  1858) ;  to  which  may  be  added 
DiepoeHacken  Bucher  dee  aUen  BundeSf  erUart^  by  H. 
Ewald  (Gdtt  1886-54,  4  vols.  8vo),  together  with  his 
Drd  Ertte  Evangelien  (ibid.  1851,  8vo),  Sendsckreiben 
dee  Pcttdut  (ib.  1857,  8vo),  Das  B,  ](job  (ih,  1854, 8vo) ; 
Die  Propheten  des  fdien  Btmdes  erkldrt  (Stuttg.  1842,  2 
vols.  8vo),  and  Commeni.  m  Apocafypsin  (Lips.  1828, 
8vo) ;  likewise  F.  W.  C.  Umbreit's  CommetUar  Hb.  d, 
Pn^aheten  (Hamb.  1842-6,  4  vob.  8vo),  Bdmer  (Gotha, 
1856,  8vo),  Psalter  (ib.  1848,  8vo),  SprQche  Salomos 
(ib.  1826,  8vo),  KoheUt  (lb.  1820,  8vo),  and  Hiob,  (ib. 
1832,  8vo) ;  also  the  Handb.  d.  Einleit,  d,  Apocryphei^ 
by  G.  Yolkmar  (Tab.  1860  sq.).  A  new  series  of  crit- 
ical and  exegetical  commentaries  of  great  value,  in 
German,  on  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  is  also  in  progress 
by  Delitzsch  and  Keil  (Lpz.  1861  sq.),  which  will  doubt- 
less include  the  substance  of  those  already  published 
by  these  writers  on  several  of  the  books  (Genesis, 
Psalms.  Canticles,  Habakkuk,  Joshua,  Kings,  Chron. 
separately) ;  it  is  in-  course  of  publication,  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  by  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  P.'Lange,  assisted  by  several  evangelic^  scholars, 
is  also  issuing  a^series  of  admirable  homiledcal  com- 
mentaries oa  the  books  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  of  which 
improved  translations  are  in  course  of  publication  in 
this  country,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff  ^.  T.  1864  sq.). 
Wetstein's  Novum  Testame$Uum  Grtecum  (Amst  1751,  2 
vols,  fol.),  and  Grinfield*s  Hellenistic  EdUio  and  Schfiia 
on  the  New  Test  (Lond.  1843,  1848,  4  vols.  8vo)  af- 
ford  much  valuable  philological  elucidation  of  the  text 
Bunsen^s  Bibekoerk,  now  in  progress  of  publication 
(Lpz.  1858  sq.  8vo),  although  eccentric  in  many  re- 
spects, has  also  its  valuable  exegetical  features,  espe- 
cially the  new  translation  of  the  text 

In  addition  to  these,  Germany  has  produced  many 
other  specimens  of  commentary  that  occupy  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges,  but  still 
remain  untranslated.  Among  these  are  LQcke  on 
John's  writings,  especially  in  the  third  edition ;  Ge- 
jsenius  on  Isaiah ;  De  WeUe  on  the  Psalms ;  Fritzsche 
on  Matt,  Mark,  and  Rom. ;  B6hr  on  Colossians ;  Phil- 
ippi  on  Romans ;  Bleek  on  Hebrews ;  Hupfeld  on  the' 
Psalms;  Gramberg  on  Chronicles;  RQckert  on  Ro- 
mans and  Corinthians ;  Flatt  on  the  Epistles ;  Len- 
gerke  on  Daniel ;  Stier  on  Acts,  Hebrews,  James,  and 
JttA^ .  H&vemick  on  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  Harless  on 


Ephesians;  Winer  Qsk  Latin)  on  Galatiaoa ; 
(Lat.)  on  Job  and  Proverbs ;  and  Tuch.  on  Gcnesii: 
with  numerous  others,  which  possess  macfa  merit,  i^ 
companied,  it  is  true,  with  some  serious  &ii]ts.  Dl 
Nast,  of  Cincinnati,  is  publishing  in  this  coontry  a  eom^ 
mentaiy  on  the  New  Test  in  German  on  sn  exeeOot 
plan,  of  which  an  edition  in  English  is  also  iaaaed. 

8.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Americas^  cocm»> 
taries  of  Turner  on  Genesis,  Romans,  John,  Ephfmtmi, 
Galatians,  and  Hebrews ;  Hackett  on  Acts ;  Moor  <b 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  Uie  notes  cf  Owm, 
Whedon,  Ripley,  Jaoobua,  Hodge,  and  others,  on  tbi 
Gospels,  Epistles,  etc. ;  and  numerona  other  less  m- 
portiuit  works  that  might  be  specified,  but  wbidi  sc 
given  more  ftilly  under  the  respective  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  may  also  refer  to  the  notes  acoompaojiBg 
the  revision  of  the  Engl.  Bible  now  in  progrees  by  tbe 
Am.  Bible  Union,  as  ftimishing  much  exegetical  da> 
cidation.  (See  a  convenient  list  of  works  moat  aec«s> 
sible  and  useful  to  American  students,  with  prim 
attached,  and  judicious  practical  hints  on  the  geDcc^ 
subject  of  aids  to  Biblical  knowledge,  in  the  MetkoSd 
Qftar.  Bev,  April,  1856,  p.  288-297.)  Notwithstandrng 
the  above  somewhat  copious  statement,  it  most,  hor- 
ever,  be  admitted  tha^  a  convenient  and  estisfactcaT 
manual  of  exposition  on  the  entire  Bible,  adapted  ts 
the  wants  of  the  public  in  this  country,  is  still  a  d»> 
sideratum. 

4.  The  following  is  a  chronolo^cal  conspectus  of 
professed  Commentaries  on  the  whole  canonical  Scrips 
tures  (exclusive  of  merely  improved  versions  or  edU 
tions),  as  complete  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  IL 
For  those  covering  the  Old  or  the  New  Testanwai 
alone,  see  under  those  titles.     The  most  impoftant  of 
those  here  enumerated  are  designated  by  mn  asterisk 
(*) prefixed:  Origen, ComsKntana (ed. Huetiua, Bccb- 
magi,  1668, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Augustine,  ExegeHoa  (in  Off. 
iii-vi),  also  his  SermoMs  (jb.  vii),  and  his  QimHimn 
(Lngd.  1561,  8vo) ;  Paterius,  Eacpoeitio  (from  Giegoi?, 
hi  the  latter's  Opp,  IT,  ii) ;  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  Pt^tSm 
(6  vols.  fol.,yen.  et  Basil.  1487,  BasU.  1498, 1504,  Piff. 
1508,  Colon.  1621;  8  vols.  foL,  Lugd.  1646,  166&); 
*WaUfridu8  Strabo,  Glossa,  etc.  (a  sort  of  Catnia, 
including  extracts  fh>m  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  tibe 
PosUUm  of  De  Lyra,  6  vols.  foL,  Nuremb.  14d4;  also 
more  complete,  Duaci,  1617,  and  Antw.  1634) ;  Ncaeo, 
Operaiiones  BibliccB  [from  Luther*8  expositiafis]  (Jcs. 
1510-11,  2  vols.  4to);  Dionysius  Cartbnsisnua,  Com- 
meiUarius  (Colon.  1532  sq.,  12  vols.  foL) ;  ^PellictB, 
Commentaru  [except  Jonah,  Zech.  and  Rev.  j  (liguri, 
1532  sq.,  7  vols.  fol. ;  with  Meyer's  notes  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse, IHgur.  1542, 10  vols,  fol.) ;  Bp.  Clario,  Am»- 
tatUmes  [those  on  the  0.  T.  are  chiefly  from  Seb.  Moa- 
ster]  (Venice,  1542, 1557, 1564,  foL  ;  also  in  the  Cntid 
Sacri) ;  Gastius,  Commentarn  [from  Augostine]  (Ba- 
sU. 1542,  2  vols.  4to) ;  YatoUus,  8<Aolia  [prom  his  kc 
tures]  (in  Ste^Aens's  Latin  Bible,  Paris,  1545, 1551; 
also  separately,  Salamanca,  1584,  2  vols.  foL ;  and  ia 
the  Critici  Sacri^  and  since);   Bruccioli,   Commeah 
(Venice,  1546,  7  pts.  fol.) ;  Castalio,  BibUa  Sacra,  etc 
(Basil.  1551,  foL ;  later  with  various  additions,  espe- 
cially Francfort,  1697,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Criiici  Saeri); 
Marloratus,  CowtmetUarU  [on  many  portions  of  Ser^ 
ture]  (various  places  and  forms,  1562-85,  etc) ;  Stri- 
gelius,  Scholia  (on  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  sepantelj, 
Lips.  etc.  1566  sq.,  18  vols.  8vo)  and  ffsipomnemala  (oa 
the  N.  T.,  Lips.  1565, 8vo,  and  Utter) ;  L.  Osiander,  An- 
notationes  (T&b.  1578-84, 8  vols.,  1587, 1  voUOo,  158»- 
92,  1597,  Franc  1609,  8  vols.  foL ;  also  m  German, 
Stuttg.  1600,  and  often) ;  Tremellius  and  Beam,  SckoHa 
et  Nota  [chiefly  notes  by  Tremellius  and  Junius]  (Gea. 
1575-9,  Lond.  1593,  fol.,  and  Utter) ;  Brentz,  Conmn- 
tarU  [sermons]  (in  his  Opp.  i-vii,  Tab.  1576-30) ;  *C«1- 
vin,  Commentaru  [except  Judges,  Ruth,  2  Sam.,  Kings, 
Chron.,  Esther,  Neh.,  Ezra,  Prov.,  Eodes.,  Cant,  and 
Rev.]  (at  various  times  in  diflerent  langnagea;  to- 
gether in  Latin,  in  his  Opera^  (Geneva,  1578, 12  vola, 
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17,  7  vols.,  Amst.  1671,  9  toIs.  fol. ;  in  English  [ex- 
pt  1  Sam.  and  Job],  Edinb.  1845-66,  62  vols.  8vo); 
^acas  Bmgensis,  Noiaiionet  (Antw.  1680, 4to ;  also  in 
e  Critici  Sacri) ;  also  bis  and  Molanas*s  and  others' 
ites  in  the  BibHa  Lowmenm  (Antw.  1680, 1682  sq. ; 
»90,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Critid  Sacrt) ;  Ch^rtneas,  Com- 
enttxrn  [on  most  of  the  iyodks  ot  Scripture]  (in  0pp. 
»y.  Vitemb.  1590-2,  Lips.  1598-9,  2  vols,  fol.);  'Sa, 
oiatUmes  (4to,  Antw.  1598,  1610,  Lngd.  1609,  1647, 
olon.  1610,  1620;  fol.  Lugd.  1641 ;  also  in  Mariana's 
choHtL,  Antw.  1624,  fol.,  and  in  De  la  Haye's  BibUa^ 
ar.  1643,  fol.) ;  PIscator,  CommmUani  (Herb.  1601  sq., 
V  vols.  8to  ;  164S-6, 4  vols,  fol.,  N.  T.  also  separate) ; 
Hodati,  Amtoiadonf  (Genev.  1607,  fol. ;  in  English, 
xmd.  1606,  enlarged  1661,  fol.);  Cramer,  AusUgimg 
Argent.  1619, 8  vols.  4to ;  withont  the  text,  1727, 4to ; 
'.  ad  M.  1780,  2  vols.  4to) ;  ^Mariana,  aeholia  (Mad- 
id,  1619,  Paris,  1620,  Antw.  1624,  fol.);  ^Estius,  Am^ 
oiationeM  (Antw.  1621,  fol. ;  Colon.  1622,4to ;  enlarged 
>y  Nemios,  Dnad,  1628,  Antw.  1668,  Par.  1668,  1683, 
logant.  16(S8,  fol.,  and  in  De  la  Haye ;  also  with  the 
nthor's  excellent  notes  on  the  Epbtles,  Antw.  1699, 
ol.) ;  Parens,  Commenlaria  [on  most  of  the  books  of 
be  Bible]  (at  different  times,  also  collected  Francfort, 
628,  1641,  1648,  Gen.  1642,  foli ;  and  in  Opp,  Exeg. 
?ranc.  1647,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  Harens,  ExpotUiones  [Pa- 
pistic and  mystical]  (Antw.  1680,  fol.) ;  *Menochins, 
ExponHo  (foL  Colon.  1630,  8  vols. ;  Antw.  1679,  Lngd. 
L683, 1685, 1  vol. ;  with  important  additions  by  Tonr- 
oemine,  Par.  1719,  2  vols.,  Ven.  1722, 1  vol. ;  also  in 
De  la  Haye,  etc.);  ^Tirinus,  Commmtarius  [chiefly 
compiled,  especially  from  A  Lapide]  (fol.  Antw.  1682, 
3  vols. ;  1646, 1666/1668, 1688, 1719,  Lngd.  1664, 1678, 
1690, 1697,  1702,  Venice,  1688,  1704,  1709,  1724,  Aug. 
Vmd.  1704,  2  vols. ;  also  in  De  la  Haye's  BibHa  and 
Poole's  Synoptis);  Strabo  Fuldensis   [ed.  Leonder], 
Glossa  [with  Lyra's  PoaiUa]  (Antw.  1684, 6  vols,  fol.) ; 
Haak,  Dutch  Amata%mt  of  <Syn.  of  Dort  (Lond.  1687, 
1667,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Gordon,  Commentcaia  (Par.  1686,  8 
vols,  fol.) ;  Card.  Cajetan,  Commenkaru  (Lugd.  1689,  6 
vols,  fol.);  thd  Noremberg  (otherwise  Vinarian  or 
Emestian,  Erldanrng  [by  varioas  authors,  edited  by 
Gerhard,  Major,  and  other  Jena  professors]  (NQmb. 
1640-2,  and  often  afterwards,  fol.) ;  Quistorp,  Armota- 
fwnet  (Rost.  1648,  2  vols.  4to) ;  ♦De  la  Haye,  Biblia 
Magna  [a  collection  of  the  comments  of  Gagnaens, 
Este,  Sa,  Menoch,  and  Tlrinns]  (Par.  1648, 6  vols,  fol.) ; 
also  his  Biblia  Maxima  [an  enlarged  but  less  correct 
edition  of  the  preceding,  with  some  omissions,  and  the 
addition  of  De  Lyra*s  and  some  original  comments] 
(Par.  1660, 19  vols,  fol.);  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations  (in 
Worh,  x^  ii,  Lond.  1647 ;  also  often  since  separately) ; 
Friedlib,  Obsenationa  (Stral.  1649-50,  2  vols.  fol. ;  en- 
larged, F.  ad  M.  1660) ;  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
(q.  V.)  Annotationa  [by  various  divines]  (Lond.  1660-7, 
•2  vols.;  8d  ed.  1667;  8  vols,  fol.);  Escobar  and  Men- 
doza,  Commmtarii  (Lugd.  1662-67,  9  vols.  foL) ;  May- 
er, Commmtary  [chiefly  compiled]  (Lond.  1658,  6  vols, 
fol.,  and  1  vol.  in  4to,  etc.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary  [quaint] 
(Lond.  1664^  6  vols.  fol. ;  1867  sq.,  8vo) ;  ♦Grotius,  Af^ 
notaikmeB  (O.  T.,  Par.  1664,  8  vols.  fol. ;  Venice,  1668, 
fol. ;  N.  T.,  Par.  1644,  1646, 1649,  fol.,  etc. ;  together, 
Lond.  1660,  foL ;  also  in  Opera,  i,  ii ;  and  the  Critici 
Socri,  yii,  abridged  by  Moody,  Lond.  1727, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
^«  Critici  Sacri  (q.  v.),  ed.  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others 
[an  immense  collection  of  exegetical  treatises  by  vari- 
ona  eminent  scholars]  (Lond.  1660,  9  vols.  fol. ;  with 
the  2  additional  vols,  called  Svpplefkentwn,  F.  ad  M. 
1696-1701,  9  vols.  fol. ;  and  with  4  more  vols,  called 
^'^etamu  Tkeologico-philologicui  et  Theaaurus  Novus, 
Anwt  1698-1782, 18  vols.  fol. ;  condensed  by  Poole  in 
^w  8yHopri$) ;  Pmckner,  Commentarium  (F.  ad.  M.  1668, 
2  vols.  foL) ;   F.  de  Carrifercs,  Commentaria  (Lugd. 
^^  fol.);  Brenhis,  Adnotationea  [Socinian]  (ed.  Cu- 
P^f.Amst.  1664, fol.);  A  Lapide,  Commentaria  [except 
•;ob  and  the  Psalms]  (Antw.  1664,  1671,  1681,  1694, 
"^, Venice,  1708,  1730, 10  vols,  fol.);  Heinlin,  Reb- 
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stock,  Zeller,  J&ger,  Pfoff,  and  Hochstetter,  SummO' 
rien  [by  order  of  the  duke  of  Wirtember^r]  (Stnttgard, 
1667,  Lpz.  1709,  Rudest  1721,  4to,  Lpz.  1721,  foL  in  6 
vols.) ;  S.  and  H.  Marestus,  Bibel  (Amst.  1669,  fol.) ; 
*Poole,  Synoptie  [in  large  part  a  condensation  of  the 
Critid  Sacriy  De  la  Haye*s  BibUa,  and  similar  works] 
(Lond.  1690-1676,  4  vob.  in  5,  fol.;  Franc.  1679,  6 
vols.  fol. ;  Ultraj.  1686,  5  vols.  fol. ;  Franc.  1694,  5 
vols.  4to ;  1712,  6  vols,  fol.) ;  a  different  work  is  his 
original  Anmotations  [completed  by  others]  (London, 
1 1683-6,  ahM>  1700,  2  voU.  foL ;  Edinb.  1808,  4  vols. 
4to;  Lond.  1840,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  De  Sacy,  Sainte  Bible, 
etc.  [chiefly  Patristic]  (Par.  1672,  80  vols.  8vo ;  Leyd. 
1 1696,  82  voLj.  12mo;  Bruxelles,  1728,  8  vols.  4to;  Ly- 
\  ons,  1702,  8  vols,  fol.,  and  other  eds.) ;  Calovius,  Bib- 
lia iUuMtraia  [in  opposition  to  Grotius]  (F.  ad  M.  1672- 
6,  Dresd.  1719, 4  vols,  fol.) ;  Cocceius,  CommentarU  [on 
many  portions  of  Scripture]  (at  various  times,  sepa- 
rately ;  also  in  Opera,  i-v,  Amst.  1676,  fol.  and  later) ; 
Olearius,  Erhl&r,  rUps.  1618-81,  6  vols,  fol.);  ♦Pat- 
rick, Lowth,  Arnold,  Whitby,  and  Lowman,  Commenta- 
ry [originally  in  separate  portions  bv  each  author  on 
the  successive  books,  Lond.  1679  sq.^  (Lond.  1738  sq., 
7  vols.  fol. ;  ed.  Pitman,  Lond.  1821, 6  vols.  4to ;  Phila. 
1844,  Lond.  1868,  4  vols.  8vo);  *Schmid,  CommentarU 
[on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture]  (at  various  places, 
s^aratelv,  1680-1704, 18  vols.  4to) ;  AUix,  Befections 
(Lond.  1688,  2  vols,  in  1,  8vo;  1809,  8vo;  Oxf.  1822, 
8vo ;  also  in  Bishop  Watson*s  Theol,  Tracts ;  also  in 
French,  Lond.  1687-9,  8vo ;  Amst.  1689,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
S.  Clarke,  Annotations,  etc.  (Lond.  1690,  1760,  Glasg. 
1766,  fol.) ;  VeB8,  Hist,  and  Mystery  (Lond.  1690-96,  4 
vols,  fol.) ;  L.  de  Carri^res,  Commentaire  (Paris,  1701- 
16,  24  vols.  12mo);  Haase,  Anmerk.  etc.  (Lpz.  1704, 
1710, 1783,  8vo;  1707,  fol. ;  also  hi  Dutch,  Amst.  1726, 
4to);  Du  Hamel,  Annotationes,  etc.  (Par.  1706,  2  vols, 
fol.) ;  Martin,  Bible  erpHquk  (Amst.  1707,  2  vols,  fol.) ; 
♦Henry,  Exposition,  etc.  [completed  flx)m  Acts  by  oth- 
ers] (London,  1707-15,  6  vols.  fol. ;  4th  ed.  complete, 
London,  1^87,  5  vols,  fol.,  and  often  since;  new  ed. 
Lond.  1849,  6  vols.  4to;  condensed  in  Jenks's  Com- 
prehensive Commentary);  ♦Calmet,  Commentaire  (Par. 
1707-16,  23  vols.,  1718,  26  vols.  4to;  1724,  8  vols,  in  9, 
fol.;  the  Dissfrtations,  etc.,  separately.  Par.  1716,  6 
vols.  8vo,  1720, 8  vols.  4to ;  the  last  iA  Latin  by  Manse, 
Lucca,  1729,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  the  whole  by  the  seme, 
Wirceb.  1789-98, 19  vols.  4to ;  also  In  German  by  Mos- 
heim,  Brem.  1738-47,  6  vols.  8vo ;  abridged  in  French, 
Par.  1721,  8vo ;  many  of  its  notes  were  inserted  m  the 
Abb6  Vence's  Bible,  Paris,  1767-78,  17  vols.  4to,  and 
later) ;  Wells,  Paraphrase,  etc.  (in  parts,  Oxf.  1708- 
27,  7.  vols.  4to  and  8vo):  Baphelius,  Annotationes  [Q- 
lustrations  ft'om  Xenophon,  etc.]  (first  separately  on 
the  O.  and  N.  T.,  Hamb.  1709-16,  2  vols.  8vo ;  togeth- 
er, Lunenb.  1731,  8vo ;  enlarged,  L.  Bat.  1747,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Horche,  Ericld/rung  [mystical — Cant,  and  Rev. 
omitted]  (Marb.  1712, 4to) ;  Mdme.Gnyon,.Erp/»car*(Wj» 
[mystical]  (Col.  et  Amst  1718-6,  20  vols.  12mo) ;  Os- 
tcrwald.  Observations,  etc.  [tr.  ftom  his  French  Bible, 
Amst.  1714,  fol.]  (by  Chamberiayne,  Lond.  1722,  8vo ; 
5th  edition  enlarged,  Lond.  1779,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon. 
Bibd,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1716,  fol.) ;  Parker,  Commentary  [in 
brge  part  compiled]  (Oxf.  1717-25, 4to) ;  Anon.  Bibel, 
etc.  (Lemgo,  1720,  fol.) ;  the  Berleburg  (q.  v.)  Bibel 
[pietistical],  by  various  anonymous  editors  (Berle- 
burg, 1726-9,  7  vols,  fol.);  Pitschman,  Anmerk,  (Zitt. 
1728,  4to) ;  *Gill,  Exposition  [largely  from  Rabbinical 
I  sources]  (originally  in  separate  works,  Lond.  1728-67, 
'  9  vols.  fol. ;  together,  Lond.  1810,  9  vols.  4to ;  1854,  6 
vols.  8vo) ;  Pfaff and  Klemm,  A nmerk,  (TOb.  1729,  fol.); 
♦Lang,  Erklar,  [in  part  by  Adler]  (in  separate  works, 
Hal.  1729-87,  7  vols,  fol.);  also  substantially  con- 
densed in  his  Biblia  parenthetica  fin  German — an  el- 
liptical or  paraphrastic  elucidation]  (Lpz.  1743,  2  vols, 
fol.);  Zeltner,  Erkldnmg  (Alt.  1730,  8vo;  1740,  4to); 
Wall,  Notes  (London,  1780-89,  8  vol^^.  8vo);  Willisch, 
Selbst-ErJsldr,  [completed  by  Haymann]  (Freib.  1739, 
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foL);  Sobinidtt  Erhldr.  (Erf.  1740,  4to);  Starck,  Atu- 
Uffungen  (O.  Test,  Lpz.  and  Hal.  1741-7, 4  voU.,  N.  T., 
Lpz.  1783-7, 8  vols,  [and  at  other  timea  in  parts],  4to); 
*Chai8  [completed  by  Maclaine],  Commentaire^  etc 
[(rom  the  best  English  interpreters]  (Hague,  174a-90, 7 
vols.  4to ;  the  former  part  also  in  German,  Lips.  1749- 
62, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Luca  ed.  [by  order  of  the  pope],  Com- 
menUtrii^  etc.  [from  various  authors]  (Ven.  1746,  4to) ; 
also  [by  the  same  authority]  ed.  Cartier,  CommeiUarii 
[a  more  extensive  irork,  with  a  Germ,  version,  for  the 
use  of  the  monastery  of  Ettenheim]  (Constantlne,  1761, 
fol.);  Edwards,  Notet  (in  Worki,  ii,  676);  Koke,  iln- 
merk,  (Hild.  1750, 4to) ;  Slezina,  Commentariui  (Prague, 
1767-60, 1770,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Goadby,  lUuMtration  [Ari- 
an]  (London,  1769-70,  8  vols,  fol.,  and  later);  Bider, 
FamUy  Bible  (Lond.  1768,  8  voU.  foL) ;  Wesley,  Notes 
[those  on  the  N.  T.  are  short,  but  valuable]  (London, 
1764,  4  vds.  4to;  also  in  Workt);  Allen,  Expotiiion 
[Antinomian]  (London,  1766,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  later) ; 
Uebich  ed.,  Anmerk,  (Hirschberg,  1766,  8  vols.  8vo) ; 
*Dodd,  Commentary^  etc.  [in  part  extracts  from  MSS.] 
(in  numbers,  Lond.  1766 ;  complete,  1770,  8  vols.  foL); 
Hawies,  ExpotUor  (London,  1766-66  [also  published  in 
America],  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  S.  Braun,  Erklanmg  (Erf. 
1768,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  Michaelis,  Anmerk,  (Gdtt.  and  Go- 
tha,  1769-88,  and  1790-2, 17  vols.  4to;  also  in  Dutch, 
Utrecht,  1780-86,  8vo ;  and  Erinnentngen  on  the  same 
by  Schulz,  Halle,  1790-4,  6  vols.  4to) ;  K6mer,  An- 
merk,  (Lpz.  1770-8,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erldut, 
(Quedlinb.  1774-87, 10  vols.  4to  and  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Wei- 
tenauer  [Rom.  Cath.J  Anmerk.  (Augsb.  1777-82,  14 
vols.  8vo) ;  Hezel,  Antnerk,  (Lemgo,  1780-91, 10  vols. 
8vo ;  condensed  by  Schenk,  Lemgo,  1787,  8vo ;  with 
the  author's  partial  enlargement,  Halle,  1786-90,  9 
vols.  8vo ;  and  this  again  annotated  by  Roos,  Ttibing. 
1788,  fol.) ;  Bp.  WUson,  Notes,  etc  (Lond.  1786,  8  vols. 
4to) ;  H.  Braun,  Anmerk,  (Numb.  1786,  8vo ;  ed.  by 
Feder,  1808,  3  vols. ;  by  Allioli,  1830-2,  6  vols.);  also 
his  [patristic]  Bemerk.  (Augsb.  1788-1806, 18  vols.  8vo ; 
with  a  Lexikon,  1806,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Tonge,  Commenkoy 
(Lond.  1787,  4to) ;  ♦Scott,  Notes,  etc.  (in  parts,  Lond. 
1788  sq. ,  4  vols.  4to ;  6th  ed.  Lond.  1822, 6  vols.  4to ;  new 
ed.  Lond.  1841, 6  vols.  4to ;  oi^n  reprinted  in  Eng|and 
and  America ;  also  condensed  in  Jenks's  Comprehentwe 
Commentary) ;  *Ro8enm&ller  and  Son,  SchoUa  [on  all 
the  books  except  Sam.-Ezra]  (0.  T.  by  the  son,  Lips. 
1788-1817,  etc,  22  vols.  8vo;  also  abridged,  by  Lech- 
ler.  Lips.  1828-36, 6  vols.  8vo ;  the  N.  T.  by  the  father, 
Norimb.  1777,  6th  ed.  enlarged  by  the  son,  1816-81,  6 
vols:  8vo);  Brentano,  Erklar.  (Frkft.  1797-9,  18  vols. 
8vo) ;  HoTst,  Rullmann,  Scherer,  and  others,  Commen- 
tar  (Altenb.  1799-1809,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  Alber,  Interpre- 
tatio  (Pesth,  1801-4,  16  vols.  8vo);  Bulkley,  Notes 
[chiefly  illustrations  from  the  ancients]  (ed.  by  Toul- 
min,  Lond.  1802,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Priestley,  Notes  (North- 
umb.  1803,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Coke,  Commentary  [mostly  a 
reprint  of  Dodd]  (Lond.  1806,  6  vols.  4to);  Webster, 
[Rev.  T.],  Notes  [chiefly  from  the  Genevan  Bible  and 
Beza]  (London,  1810,  4to);  *A.  Clarke,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1810-26, 8  voU.  4to ;  N.  Y.  1811-25, 6  vols.  4to ; 
new  ed.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1832,  6  vols.  8vo ;  Lond.  1844, 
6  vols.  4to  and  8vo);  Hewlett,  Notes  (London,  1811,  8 
vols.  4to) ;  Fawcett,  Devotional  Bible  (London,  1811,  2 
vols.  4to) ;  Benson,  Commentary  [largely  after  Poole] 
(Lond.  1811-18,  5  vols.  4to ;  6th  ed.  1848,  6  vols.  8vo ; 
N.  Y.  1839,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  Hawker,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1816-22,  10  vols.  12mo,  and  later) ;  Mrs.  Comwallis, 
Observations  (London,  1817,  4  vols.  8vo);  D'Oyly  and 
Mant,  Notes  [chiefly  compiled]  (Oxf.  1817,  8  vols.  4to, 
and  often  since;  N.  Y.  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to;  London, 
1856, 1861,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Von  Meyer,  Anmerhmffen  (F. 
ad  M.  1819, 1822,  8  vols.  8vo);  Anon.  Erldut,  (Qued- 
linb. 1819-21,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  the  Richters'  ffausbibel 
(Barm.  1820,  8vo) ;  Mrs.  Stevens,  Comments  (Knaresb. 
1823-31, 20  vols.  8vo);  Boothroyd,  Version^  etc.  (Hud- 
dersf.  1824,  3  vols.  4to ;  Lond.  1863,  8vo) ;  Williams, 
''^ttage  Bible  (Lond.  1826-27,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Greenfield, 


Comprdkemswe  Bible  (Lond.  1827,  4to) ;  Flun{ifcR,  te 
mons  (London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Stokea,  Cmsmtgj 
[chiefly  frt>m  Scott]  (London,  1836-86, 6  vols.  Sroias 
12mo) ;  Abb6  Glaire,  Notesy  etc  [from  various  sttHm 
(Par.  1886-38,  8  vols.  4to);  Jenks,  Con^nkenmw  (W 
menicay  [chiefly  an  assemblage  of  Heniy,  Scott,  uA 
Doddridge]  (Brattleb.  1886^  6  vols.  8to);  &a^ 
stone.  Lectures  (Lond.  1886-42, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Thn^ 
Pocket  Commentary  (Edinb.  1886,  8  vols.  2Iido)  ;  ¥^ 
bebved,  Notes,  etc  [Unitarian]  (London,  18S8. 2  ^ 
8vo) ;  *Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  etc  [valual^  for  S» 
trations  of  Oriental  customs]  (Lond.  1888-39, 4  vk 
4to ;  1856,  4  vols.  8vo ;  also  without  the  text,  as  ISa- 
trated  Commentary,  Lond.  1840,  6  vols.  8vo);  Cobtis, 
Condensed  Commentary  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1889, 8vo);  ik 
Portable  Conunentary  (Lond.  1846, 12mo) ;  AbbdlfigM. 
Commentarius  [chiefly  compiled]  (Paris,  183M3,  % 
vols.  8vo);  *Simeon,  Discourses  [mosfly  pndical; 
(Lond.  1840,  21  vols.  8vo) ;  Sutdiffe,  Coamataii  (alb 
ed.  Lond.  1860, 2  vols.  8vo ;  1854, 1  voL  8vo) ;  Bawa 
Bibelwerk  [intended  as  a  popular  eluddatioii— ktnied 
and  ingenious,  but  extravagant]  (Lpz.  1858  tq.,  9  vok 
[18  half  vols.]  8vo  [pt.  i,  translation;  ii,  expoetka: 
01,  history,  with  supplemental  Atlas]) ;  Lange,  £&i 
werk  [mostly  theological  and  homiletiGal]  (KeldeU. 
1864  sq.,  8vo  [alarge  part  of  the  N.T.  has  been  bned 
and  several  books  of  tiie  0.  T.,  in  successive  roinmL 
a  considerable  number  of  which  have  been  tmiskted 
in  Claric's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  Edinb.,  aai 
some  of  them  in  N.  Y.,  greatly  enlarged  and  nnpn^ 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Schaff]);  WordswortlL 
Notes  (Lond.  1866  sq.,  8vo). 

Commerce,  a  word  that  does  not  occur  is  tk 
Auth.  Vers.,  which  uses  the  term  **  ti^e"  or  "tnA 
fie ;"  but  the  idea  is  designated  by  two  Heb.  wocdi :  I 
nia'n,  rekuUah'  (Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  1289);  Sejl 
in  Ezek.  xxvi,  12,  rd,  vvdgxovrt;^  Vulg.  negotkum: 
in  xzvii,  6, 16, 18,  ifiiropia,  negotiation  from  bs^i  >«■ 
kal%  to  travel  (on  foot);  2.  rriho,  sechorak' {Gm. 
ib.  p.  946),  Sept.  ifivopia,  Yvlg.^negoeiatio,  Ezek.  xm 
16 ;  from  ^HD,  stichar^,  to  travd  (mignte).  S« 
Trade. 

1.  Commerce,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  means  the 
exchange  of  one  thing  for  another — the  excfaan^  of 
what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we  want,  in  vbsterer 
country  it  is  produced.  The  origin  of  commerce  vss. 
have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  As  putar 
age  and  agriculture  were  the  only  employmeott«f  t^ 
first  inhabiUnts,  so  cattle,  flodES,  and  the  froito  of  t^ 
earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  first  commerce,  (^ 
that  species  of  it  cidled  barter.  It  would  appear  iki 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  mannfactores  is  tk 
ages  before  the  flood.  The  building  of  a  dty  or  Til- 
lage by  Cain,  however  insignificant  the  houses  oiy 
have  been,  supposes  the  existence  of  some  medttoical 
knowledge  The  musical  instruments,  such  ss  ^>^ 
and  organs,  the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhibiw 
by  the  succeeding  generations,  confirm  the  belief  tbst 
the  arts  were  considerably  advanced.  The  ooofitm- 
tion  of  Noah*s  ark,  a  ship  of  three  decks,  covered  of^^ 
with  pitch,  and  much  larger  than  any  modern  d^ 
of  architecture,  prov^  that  many  separate  trades  veie 
at  that  period  carried  on.  There  must  have  been  p«^ 
ties  who  supplied  Noah  and  his  three  sons  with  tk 
great  quantity  and  variety  of  materials  which  tbejr  i^ 
quired,  and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for  a^ 
commodities,  and  perhaps  money.  That  ^^™^^ 
pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  con«trocted 
of  bricks,  the  process  of  making  which  appears  to  U^ 
been  well  understood.  Some  learned  astronomers  tie 
of  opinion  that  the  celestial  observations  of  the  Clu- 
nese  reach  back  to  2249  yean  befbre  the  Christisn  crt: 

and  the  celestial  observations  made  at  BabyloOi  ^^ 
tained  in  a  calendar  of  above  nineteen  centnriee,  tn^ 
mitted  to  Greece  by  Alexander,  reach  back  to  viUiiK 
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teen  yean  of  those  ascribed  to  the  Chfaiese.  The 
dimns  appear  to  have  had  obeenrations  quite  as  early 
the  Babylonians.  See  Antbdiluyiahs. 
Such  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near  the 
Iter  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of  vessels 
dH  in  imitation  of  the  ark — if,  as  some  think,  that 
IS  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen  in  the  world — 
tt  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  riv- 
s.  In  the  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  his  son 
ipheth  settled  in  ^'  the  isles  of  the  Grentiles,"  by  which 
e  understood  the  islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Med- 
jrranean  Sea,  and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and 
reece,  whence  their  colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Ita- 
',  and  other  Western  lands.  See  Ethxcloot. 
In  short,  from  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in 
ties,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried 
1  to  stipiUy  the  town-dweUers  with  necessaries  (see 
eeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i,  469) ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in- 
rmational  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected  to 
nne  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for  we 
nd  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in 
Iver,  g^ld,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and  ornaments 
[;en.xiil,2;  xidv,22,5d);  and  further,  that  gold  and 
Iver  in  a  manuAtured  state,  and  silver,  not  improb- 
bly  in  coin,  were  in  use  both  among  the  settled  inhab- 
ants  of  Palestine,  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at 
liat  date  (Gen.  xx,  16;  xziii,  16;  xxxviii,  18;  Job 
lii,  11),  to  whom  those  metals  must  in  all  probability 
are  been  imported  from  other  countries  (Hns8ey,ilfi<r. 
VtigkU,  e.  xii,  8,  p.  198;  Kitto,  Phy»,  Hist,  of  Pal  p. 
09, 110 ;  see  Herod,  i,  216).     See  City. 

%  Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
^gypt  holcU  in  very  early  times  a  prominent  position 
lee  Hobbard,  Commerce  ofAncietU  JEgjfpt,  in  the  BibU- 
a/  Bepoeitcry,  April,  1836X  though  her  external  trade 
ras  carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  for- 
tigners,  chiefly  of  the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr,  Nat, 
,  468 ;  ii,  871,  872).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan, 
aden  with  spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt, 
md  the  account  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a 
art  of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25 ; 
cxxix,  1 ;  Job  vi,  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely  that 
It  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general  scarcity, 
»m  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
uni-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was  always 
ireighed  (Gen.  xli,  67 ;  xlii,  8, 26,  86 ;  xlili,  11, 12, 21). 
Fhese  caravans  also  brought  the  precious  stones  as 
irell  as  the  spices  of  India  into  Egypt  (Exod.  xxv,  8, 
J;  Wilkinson,  Ane,  Eg,  ii,  235, 287).  Intercourse  with 
ryre  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  a  later 
period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot  be  determined 
irhether  the  purple  in  which  the  Egyptian  woollen  and 
linen  cloths  were  dyed  was  brought  by  land  from 
Phoenicia,  it  is  evident  that  colored  cloths  had  long 
been  made  and  dyed  in  Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least, 
of  them  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxv,  4,  5 ;  comp. 
Heeren,  Anat,  Nat,  i,  862 ;  see  Herod,  i,  1).  The  pas- 
tare-ground  of  Shechem  appears  from  the  story  of  Jo- 
s^h  to  have  lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  14,  26),  probably  a  thoroughfare  from 
Damascus.     See  Caravak. 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was  carried 
<m  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities  (see  Hub- 
bard, Commerce  </  Ane,  Bab,  in  the  Biblical  Btpoe, 
July,  1837),  and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
▼ere  common  among  the  S3man  and  Arabian  races ;  a 
trade  which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi,  60;  Josh,  vii,  21;  Judg.  v,  80;  viii,  24; 
Job  vi,  19).     See  Babylon. 

Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for 
the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions  of  its  inhabitants, 
▼as  founded  about  2200  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  neighboring  mountains,  being  covered  with  excel- 
lent cedar-trees,  ftimished  the  best  and  most  durable 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon 
*cooidin{^  built  numerous  ships,  and  exported  the 


produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fine  linen, 
embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both  colored  and 
figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even  mirrors.  They  were 
unrivalled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  in  works  of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Thehr 
great  and  universally  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  procured  for  the  Phcsnlcians,  whose  prbcipal 
seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honor  of  behig  esteemed,  among 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  as  the  inventors  of  com- 
merce, ship-buUding,  navigation,  the  application  of  as- 
tronomy to  nautical  purposes,  and  particularly  as  the 
discoverers  of  several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole 
than  any  that  were  known  to  other  nations ;  of  naval 
war,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  measures  and 
weights-^  which,  it  is  probable,  they  might  have 
added  money.     See  Sidok. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  his  transaction 
with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have  weighed  unto  him 
**  400  shekels  of  silver,  current  laoney  with  the  mer- 
chant'* (Gen.  xxiii,  16).  The  word  merchant  implies 
that  the  standard  of  money  was  fixed  by  usage  among 
merchants,  who  comprised  a  numerous  and  respectable 
class  of  the  community.  Manufactures  were  by  this 
time  so  Car  advanced  that  not  only  those  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  flour  ground 
ttom  com,  wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also  the  most  neces- 
sary articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  but  even  those 
of  luxury  and  magnificence,  were  much  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  ear-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
and  other  precious  things  presented  by  Abraham's 
steward  to  Bebecca  (Gen.  xxiv,  22,  58.)    See  Bab- 

OAIN. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  hi  the  opinion 
of  the  most  learned  commentators,  resided  in  Arabia, 
and  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Abraham,  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  science  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
There  is  mention  of  gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal, 
jewels,  the  art  of  weaving,  merchants,  gold  brought 
ftom  Ophir,  which  implies  commerce  with  a  remote 
coui^ry,  and  topazes  from  Ethiopia;  ship-building,  so 
far  improved  that  sonM  ships  were  distinguished  for 
the  velocity  of  their  motion ;  writing  in  a  book,  and 
engraving  letters  or  writing  on  plates  of  lead  and  on 
stone  with  iron  pens,  and  also  seal-engraving ;  fishing 
with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spears;  musical  instru- 
ments, the  harp  and  organ;  astronomy,  and  names 
given  to  particular  stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove 
that,  although  the  patriarchal  system  of  making  pas- 
turage the  chief  object  of  attention  was  still  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences  were 
actively  cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  prosecuted  with  dil- 
igence and  success ;  and  this  at  a  period  when,  if  the 
chronology  of  Job  is  correctly  settled,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  scareely  so  far  advanced  in  Eg3rpt,  from 
whence,  and  from  the  other  countries  bordering  upon 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they  after- 
wards gradually  found  their  way  into  Greece.  See 
Job. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  advanta^ 
geous  situation  between  the  two  fertile  and  opulent 
countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  to  have  obtained 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  very  profitable  carrying 
trade  between  those  countries.  They  were  a  class  of 
people  who  gave  their  whole  attention  to  merehandise 
as  a  regular  and  established  profession,  and  travelled 
with  caravans  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying 
upon  the  backs  of  camels  the  spiceries  of  India,  the 
balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in  their  own 
country,  or  of  a  superior  quality  frt>m  the  opposite 
coast  of  Abyssinia — all  of  which  were  in  great  demand 
among  the  Egyptians  for  embalming  the  dead,  in  theii* 
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religicms  ceremonies,  and  for  ministerfaig  to  the  pleu- 
ores  of  that  superstitioos  and  loxarioas  people.  The 
merchants  of  one  of  these  caravans  bought  Joseph  from 
his  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  carried 
him  into  Egypt.  The  southern  Arabs  were  eminent 
traders,  and  enjoyed  a  large  proportion,  and  in  general 
the  entire  monopoly,  of  the  trade  between  India  and 
the  western  world  from  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  sys- 
tem of  that  important  commerce  was  totally  over- 
turned when  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  discovered  a 
du*ect  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See 
Arabia. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph's  brethren  visited  Eg3rpt, 
inns  were  established  for  the  accommodation  of  trav- 
ellers in  that  country  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  more  civilized  southern  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula would  no  doubt  be  ftimished  with  caravan- 
serais still  more  commodious.     See  Caravahsbrai. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  man- 
ufactures of  almost  every  description  were  carried  to 
great  perfection.  BUx,  fine  linen,  garments  of  cot- 
ton, rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  all 
kinds  of  materials,  chariots  for  pleasure,  and  chariots 
for  war,  are  all  mentioned  bj  Moses.  They  had  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  brick.  Literature  was  in  a 
flourishing  state;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  accomplishments  of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  was 
**  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts 
xii,  22).     See  Egypt. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  firom  a  great  part 
of  their  territories  by  tha  Israelites  under  Joshua  led 
to  the  gradual  establishment  of  colonies  in  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  several  islands  in  the  iEgean  Sea ;  they 
penetrated  into  the  Enxine  or  Black  Sea,  and,  spread- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul^  Spain, 
and  Africa,  established  numerous  trading  places,  which 
gradually  rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At  this 
period  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  a  strong  or 
fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  b  digidfied  with  the  title 
of  Great.     See  Camaantte. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tyre  soon  eclipsed  the  an- 
cient and  long-flourishing  commercial  ci^  of  Sidon. 
About  600  years  before  Christ  her  commercial  splen- 
•  dor  appears  to  have  been  at  itsJieight,  and  is  graphic- 
ally described  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii).  The  imports  into 
Tyre  were  fine  linen  from  Egypt ;  blue  and  purple  ftt)m 
the  isles  of  Elishah ;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  fh>m 
Tarshish — the  south  part  of  Spain ;  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels  from  Javan  or  Greece,  Tubal,  and  Meshech ; 
horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanship,  and  mules  from 
Togarmah ;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery,  fine  linen, 
corals,  and  agates  ftx>m  Syria ;  com,  balm,  honey,  oil, 
and  gum  from  the  Israelites ;  wine  and  wool  from  Da- 
mascus; polished  ironware,  precious  oils,  and  cinna- 
mon from  Dan,  Javan,  and  Uzal ;  magnificent  carpets 
from  Dedan ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  Arabia ;  costly  spices,  some  the  produce  of  India, 
precious  stones,  and  gold  from  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
or  Sabica,  and  Ramah  or  Regma,  countries  in  the  south 
part  of  Arabia ;  blue  cloths,  embroidered  worlu,  rich 
apparel  in  corded  cedar-chests,  supposed  to  be  original 
India  packages,  and  other  goods  from  Sheba,  Asbur, 
and  Chilmad,  and  from  GUiran,  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
trading  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  thus  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quarters 
brought  with  it  its  too  general  concomitants — extrav- 
agance,  dissipation,  and  relaxation  of  morals.     See 

TVRE. 

The  subjection  of  Tyre,  "the  renowned  city  which 
was  strong  in  the  sen,  whose  merchants  were  princes, 
whose  traflickers  were  the  honorable  of  the  earth,*'  by 
Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent  overthrow  by  Alexander, 
after  a  determined  and  most  formidable  resistance, 
terminated  alike  the  grandeur  of  that  city  and  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  commerce,  as  far  as  they  are  alluded 
to  in  Scripture.  (See  Anderson' s  History  of  Commerce^ 
''  '^nd.  1764,  and  latest  1801 ;  Vincent's  Commerce  and 


NamgaHm  of  ike  fndkm  Oeeem^  Lond.  1807;  Heend 
Reteardue;  Barnes  on  the  Andeni  Commerce  cfWm 
em  AtiOy  in  the  Biblical  RepotUory,  Oct.  IMQ,  M 
1841 ;  GUbert,  Lecte.  on  Anc,  Commerce,  hand.  Vm 
See  Alexakdsb.  i 

8.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nitis^ 
may  be  said  to  have  bad  no  foreign  trmde  (see  Tychs^ 
De  Comm.  el  Nav,  Hebrvtorym,  in  the  Cuas.  Soc  Gm^ 
1808,  p.  160-79).  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  eetttam 
plated  by  the  Law,  and  strict  mlee  for  moralitj  U 
commercial  dealings  were  laid  down  by  it  (IM 
xxviii,  12;  XXV,  18-16;  Lev.  xiz,  85,  86),  and  Hi 
tribes  near  the  sea  and  the  Phoenician  territory  appi^ 
to  have  engaged  to  some  extent  in  maritime  afiin 
(Gen.  xlix,  18 ;  Deut.  xzxiii,  18 ;  Jodg.  v,  17);  btttk 
spirit  of  die  Law  was  more  in  flavor  of  a^coltore  «■ 
against  foreign  trade  (Dent,  xvii,  16,  17 ;  Lev.  xzf| 
see  Josephns,  Apian,  i,  12).     See  Aixlahcb. 

During  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that  pv** 
erf  ul  monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealth  obt^Hi 
by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar-timber  txvm  Bi- 
ram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  frieedb 
correspondence  while  he  lived.  He  also  hired  Tvraa 
masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying  A  his  works.  See 
David.  Solomon,  however,  organized  an  exteasift 
trade  with  foreign  oountries,  but  chiefly,  at  least  so  br 
as  the  more  distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  ao  is- 
port  character.  He  imported  linen  yam,  honee,  oA 
chariots  fh>m  Egypt.  Of  the  horses,  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  to  Syrian  and  Canaanitiah  priac<«. 
For  all  these  he  paid  gold,  which  was  imported  bjr  tt 
from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  conjonctioD  v^ 
the  Phoenicians  (I  Kings  x,  22-29;  see  Geaenias.  71a. 
i7e6.  p.  1202 ;  comp.  Heeren,  Ae,  NaL  i,  834).  It  n 
by  Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timitf 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  brongfat  by  ces 
to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  fivind  the  provisioiis  Dee»- 
saiy  for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  Kin^  t, 
6,  9;  2  Chron.  ii,  16).  The  united  fleets  used  to  td 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  every  three  years  ftom  £3a& 
and  Eziongeber,  ports  on  the  iElanitic  golf  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edoir: 
and  they  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-Tooi 
ebony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Sone  of 
these  may  have  come  from  India  and  Ceyloo,  asd 
some  ftx>m  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  tlie  ea^ 
coast  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Kings  iz,  26;  x,U 
22 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17 ;  see  Herod,  iii,  114  ;  coinp.  Liv- 
ingstone, Travels,  p.  687,  662).     See  Ophir. 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  moch  paizB  t» 
encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He  baik, 
or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbek  and  Palmyra;  tk 
latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan  station  for  tk 
land-commerce  with  eastern  and  south-eastern  Ant 
(1  Kings  ix,  18).     See  Solomon. 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and  as 
attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved  vd* 
successful  (1  Kings  xxii,  48,  49).  See  Tabshise. 
We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was  snpplied  (rm 
Jodiea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (1  Kingr  T. 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17 ;  Acts  xii,  20 ;  see  Joeephos,  War, 
ii,  21,  2 ;  Life,  13),  whilst  Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish 
and  other  merchandise  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  <i 
the  return  from  captivity  (Xeh.  xiii,  16^  ^  "^^  ^ 
timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  whidi  thea, 
as  in  Solomon's  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to  Jopf* 
(Eara  iii,  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xn,  11 
and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  nus- 
ufacture  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi,  24 . 
The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  wait  tn^- 
jected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treasar^ 
by  invaders,  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabitants  t<^ 
purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands  for  tribot?^ 
must  have  impoverished  the  country  fh>m  time  to  tiis^ 
(under  Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xiv,  26 ;  Asa  xv,  18 ;  Joash, 
2  Kings,  xii,  18;  Amaziah,  xiv,  18;  Ahaz,  xvi,  9; 
Hezekiah,  xviii,  15-16 ;  Jehoabaz  and  Jehoiakim,  xxE 
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3, 85;  Jehdachin,  xziv,  18);  but  it  is  also  dear,  as 
be  denondations  of  the  prophets  bear  witness,  that 
lach  wealth  mast  somewhere  have  existed  in  the 
oimtry,  and  much  foreign  merchandise  have  been  im- 
orted ;  so  much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekid, 
emsalem  appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  throngh 
to  port,  Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign 
ouitries  (Isa.  ii,  6, 16 ;  iii,  11, 23 ;  Hoe.  zil,  7 ;  Ezek. 
ucvi,  2;  Jonah,  i,  8;  comp.  Heeren,  As,  Nai,  i,  p. 
SS).     See  pH<BNictA. 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mace. 
dv,  34),  and  later  still  Cssarea  was  built  and  made  a 
>ort  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv,  9, 6;  Acts  xxvii,  2). 
Toppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for  pirates,  and  was 
aken  by  Cestius ;  afterwards  by  Vespasian,  and  de- 
troyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi,  p.  769 ;  Josephus,  War,  ii, 
^,  10 ;  iii,  9, 1).    See  Palestine. 

4.  The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  ex-* 
emal,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also  in 
Sgypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large  numbers 
(f  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
rictims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  Kings  viii,  63 ; 
omp.  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat,  ii,  868).     See  Festival. 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
hiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which  goods 
rere  brooght  for  sale  by  those  who  came  from  the  out- 
ide  (Neh.  ziii,  16, 16 ;  Zeph.  i,  10).     See  Gate. 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
Dto  the  Tem|de,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
rere  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  ziv,  21 ; 
Oatt.  xzi,  12 ;  John  ii,  14).    See  Temple. 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress  is 
aid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just  weights 
ind  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev.  xix,  86, 86 ; 
)eut.  zxv,  13-16).  Kidnapping  slaves  is  forbidden 
inder  the  severest  penalty  (Exod.  xzi,  16 ;  Dent  xxiv, 
*).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish,  doc- 
ors  (see  Surenfausius,  AfiackmOj  de  dcann.  c  7,  vol.  iv, 
!0 ;  LightfiDot,  Hor,  ffeb,  on  Matth,  viii,  83 ;  SaalschQtz, 
i  rch.  Hebr,  c.  16, 16).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See 

ilEBCHANT. 

Commination,  an  office  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
IHinrch  of  England,  which  contains  God's  thrtaHeninga 
igainst  impenitent  sinners.  It  is  directed  to  be  used 
m  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  at  other  times,  as  theoi^ 
Bnary  shall  appoint.  It  is  called  Commination  ftom 
iie  opening  Eschortation  to  Repentance,  in  which  the 
rorses  of  God  against  sin  are  recited.  The  office  for 
*  A  Commination,  or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and 
^gments  against  sinners,'*  was  left  out  of  the  Amer- 
can  Prayer-book,  but  the  three  conduding  prayen  of 
hat  office  were  introduced  into  the  service  fbr  Ash- 
^Fednesday,  immediatdy  after  the  Collect  for  that  day. 
$ee  Procter  on  Common  Prayer,  429;  Hook,  Chiarch 
Oic^oncay,  s.  v. ;  Eden,  Churd^man'M  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Commissary.  1.  In  the  Church  of  England,  an 
officer  who  fills  the  bishop's  place  in  exercising  eccle- 
ustical  jurisdiction,  in  places  so  fSu*  distant  f^m  the 
;hief  city  that  the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to 
he  bishop's  prindpal  consistory  court  without  great 
rouble  to  them. — ^Eden,  Ckvrchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  archbishops,  bishops,  or 
rther  dignitaries  are  deputed  as  Ptysal  Commiuarie* 
'or  the  exercise  of  functions  properly  belonging  to  the 
Mpe;  and  in  the  same  manner  bishops  may  depute 
pitcopal  comnmtaries.  If  they  are  deputed  for  one 
articular  act  they  are  temporary  commissaries  (com' 
nissarU  temporarU),  If  several  individuals  are  con- 
jointly deputed  for  such  a  function  they  ar^  called  a 
^ommtsgion.  If  persons  are  clothed  by  the  pope,  or  by 
i  bishop,  with  power  to  exercise  regularly  ftinctions 
Klonging  to  them,  they  are  called  perpetual  commitsa- 
v«  (oommiatarii  perpetm).  See  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Ktrchen-Lex.  ii,  714. 

Commisfiioii,  1.  n^,  daih  (a  mandate,  Ezra  viii. 


86;   elsewhere  '* decree,"  etc.);   2.  imrporfi  (tuQ. 
charge.  Acts  xxvi,  12). 
COMMISSION,  ECCLESIASTICAL.    See  Com- 

mSSART. 

Commissioner,  a  gloss  rendering  (1  Mace,  ii,  25) 
for  dvTip,  man,  i.  e.  officer. 

Commodiftnns,  a  Christian  historian,  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  Africa  in  the  second  half  of  the 
8d  century,  and  to  have  been  converted  from  heathen- 
ism. He  wrote,  in  a  sort  of  acrostic  verse,  LXXX  in- 
strucHones  adv.  gentium  deot,  which  ridicules  heathen- 
ism and  exhorts  the  Christians  to  lead  a  pure  life.  It 
also  contains  Chiliastie  notions,  and  gives  out  the  idea 
that  Nero  was  the  Antichrist.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Christian  history.'  It  was  published  bv 
Rigalt  (1660);  by  Priorius,  together  with  the  works 
of  Cyprian  (Paris,  1666) ;  by  Schurafleisch  (Wittenb. 
1704, 4to) ;  and  by  Davishis  (Cambridge,  1711).  See 
CUrke,  Suceeision  (ffSac,  LiL  i,171;  Wetser  u.  Welte, 
KircK-Lex,  ii,  716. 

Comm'odns,  Lucius  ^lius  Aubblius,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  bom  A.D.  161,  and  succeeded  his  fkther, 
Mark  Aurelius,  as  emperor  in  19fk  Fh>m  early  youth 
he  was  noted  for  weakness  of  character,  licentiousness, 
and  cmelty.  His  fitther  was  the  first  emperor  who 
issued  a  decree  of  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Commodus  the  per- 
secution ceased,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  influence 
of  his  concubine,  Marda.  According  to  IrensBus, 
Christians  were  found  during  the  reign  of  Commodus 
even  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
But,  though  Commodus  did  not  decree  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  there  were  laws  according  to  which 
Christians  who  were  informed  against  were  to  be  tried. 
Thus  the  leamed  senator  Apollonius,  who  was  infomr- 
ed  against  by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Partial  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus are  mentioned  by  TertuUian,  and  Irennus  like- 
wise speaks  of  martyrs  of  this  time.  But,  as  Commo- 
dus was  supposed  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Christians,  the  goveraon  of  the  provinces  felt  no  in- 
clination to  carry  out  thculaws  against  the  Christians. 
—Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KireA.-Less,  S,  717. 

Common  (jcocvoc).  The  Greek  term  properly  sig- 
nifies what  helongs  to  off  (as  hi  Wisd.  vii,  8,  Koivbq  mtp), 
but  the  Hellenists  applied  it  (like  the  Hebrew  bh)  to 
what  was  profane,  L  e.  not  Aofy,  and  therefore  of  com- 
mon or  promiscuous  use  (Acts  x,  14).  They  also  ap- 
plied the  term  to  what  was  impure,  whether  naturally 
or  legally  (as  in  BCark  vii,  2,  compared  with  1  Mace, 
i,  47, 62).  Finally,  it  was  used  of  meats  forbidden,  or 
such  as  had  been  partaken  of  by  idolaters,  and  which, 
as  they  rendered  the  partakers  thereof  impure,  were 
themselves  called  Koiva  (common),  and  oKaOapra  (un- 
dean)  (see  KuinSl  on  Acts  x,  14).     See  Clean. 

Common-house.  A  room  in  a  monastery  where 
a  fire  is  constantly  kept  for  the  monks  to  warm  them- 
sdves. 

Common  Life.  See  Bbethben  of  thb  Com- 
MOir  Life. 

Common  Lot,  BROTHERS  OF  THE.  See 
Bbethbsn  of  the  Common  Life. 

Common  Prayer,  the  service-book  of  tbe  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  contains  the  prayere  which 
the  members  of  those  churches  use  m  common,  as  dis- 
tinguished f^om  their  devotions  as  private  individuals. 
In  the  view  of  those  churches,  tbe  devotions  of  sepa- 
rate fiunUies  or  persons  may  be  conducted  in  any  mode 
which  best  suits  the  circumstances  of  each ;  but  jomt 
wonhip,  common  prayer,  must  be  in  forms  on  which 
all  are  previously  agreed,  because  these  alone  can 
equally  express  common  wants  (see  Canons  4, 88,  and 
98,  Church  of  England,  on  the  obligation  to  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Eden,  Churchman's  Diction^ 
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«fy,  8.  v.)-  Ab  to  the  qnestion  of  the  yalae  of  sach 
forms,  see  Fobics  of  Pbatbb.  On  liturgies  proper 
(i.  e.  commvmom  tervice)^  see  Litubot.  We  give 
here  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Prayer-books. 

I.  The  Engtiah  Prayer-iook^—The  "Common  Pray- 
er contains,  in  one  yolnme,  the  articles  of  faith,  and  all 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  prescribed  fbrms  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  thus  not  only  a  Prayer- 
boolc,  bat  a  ^toal  and  Confession  of  Faith.  Before 
the  Reformation,  the  Missals,  Breviaries,  etc,  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  were  in  use  in  England.  In  1587  the 
Convocation  pot  forth,  iniEngUsh, "  The  godly  and  pi- 
out  IrutUution  of  a  Chritiicm  Man^"  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the 
Ave  Maria.  In  1647,  the  first  of  Edward  VI,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draV  up  a  liturgy  hi  English, 
free  fh>m  Popish  errors.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other 
eminent  reformers  were  of  this  committee,  and  their 
book  was  confirmed  in  Parliament  in  1548.  Tliis  is 
known  as  the  jtrsl  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  Great 
part  of  it  was  taken  ftx>m  the  old  servioes  nsed  in 
England  befinre  the  Reformation;  bat  the  labors  of 
Melanctlion  and  Bncer  helped  to  give  the  book  its 
Protestant  form.  **  About  the  end  of  the  year  1550 
exceptions  were  taken  against  some  parts  of  this  book, 
and  archbishop  Cranmer  proposed  a  new  review.  The 
principal  alterations  occasioned  by  this  second  review 
were  ihe  addition  of  the  Sentences^  Exhortation,  Confer 
mon,  and  AhtobutUmy  at  ttie  beginning  of  the  morning 
and  evening  services,  which  in  the  first  Common 
Prayer-book  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  addi- 
tion of  the  CommandmenU  at  the  beginning  of  the 
communion  office ;  the  removing  of  some  rites  and 
ceremonies  retained  in  the  former  book,  sach  as  the 
use  of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unction  of  the  sick, 
prayers  for  the  departed  sools,  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  and 
the  prayer  of  oblation  tliat  used  to  follow  it ;  the  omit- 
ting the  rubric  that  ordered  water  to  be  mixed  with 
the  wine,  with  several  other  less  material  variations. 
The  habits,  likewise,  which  were  prescribed  in  the  for- 
mer book  were  in  this  laid  aside ;  and,  lastly,  a  rubric 
was  added  at. the  end  of  the  communion  office  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament"  (Hook). 
The  liturgy,  thus  revised  and  altered,  was  again  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  A.D.  1551.  This  is  cited  as 
the  second  Prayer-Soak  of  Edward  VI,  See  Cardwell, 
Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer  set  forth  under  Edward 
VI  compared  (Lond.  1888,  8vo);  Ketley,  The  two  Lit- 
urgies, A.D.  1549  and  1552  (edited  for  the  Parker  Soci- 
ety, 8vo,  1844).     See  Cbanmbb. 

Queen  Mary,  on  her  accession,  repealed  the  acts  of 
Edward,  and  restored  the  Romanist  prayer-book.  **  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  however,  this  repeal  was 
reversed,  and  the  second  book  of  Edward  VI,  with  sev- 
eral alterations,  was  re-established.  This  liturgy  con- 
tinued in  JjCse  during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
received  farther  additions  and  improvements.  An 
accurate  edition  of  it,  and  of  the  Latin  translation  of  it 
made  by  Alexander  Ales,  was  published  for  the  Par- 
ker Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  CUy,  B.D.  It  is  enti- 
tled Liturgies  and  occasional  Forms  of  Prayer  set  forth 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elitabeth  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1847,  8vo).  Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I  it 
was  again  revised.  At  this  revision  a  collect  in  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  service,  and  a  particular 
intercession  in  the  litany,  were  appointed  for  the  royal 
family ;  the  forms  of  thanksgiving  upon  several  occa- 
sions were  then  added ;  the  questions  and  answers  con- 
cerning the  sacraments  were  subjoined  to  the  cate- 
chism; Aid  the  administration  of  baptism  was  by  the 
rubric  expressly  confined  to  the  lawftil  minister. 
These  and  some  other  additions  and  improvements 
were  made  by  the  authority  of  James  I,  though  they 
were  not  ratified  by  Parliament.  In  1661,  the  year 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  commissioners. 


both  Episcopal  and  PresbyteriAO,  who  had  in«t  at  ^ 
Savoy  to  revise  the  liturgy,  having  come  to  no  af^**. 
ment  [see  Savot  Confi(bkhce],  the  Convocab't 
agreed  to  the  followin^r  alterations  and  addxLsons,  m 
several  lessons  hi  the  csalendar  were  changed  lor  otkesi 
more  proper  for  the  days ;  the  prayers  upon  pattirtfg 
occasions  were  disjoined  ftx>m  the  litany;  sevenl  if 
the  collects  were  altered;  the  epistlee  and  gotpeli 
were  taken  out  of  the  last  translation  of  the  BSHt. 
published  in  1611,  instead  of  being  read  from  ttm  iM 
venion.  Farther,  tlie  prayer  for  the  Parliunent,  tktf 
for  all  conditions  of  men,  the  general  thankaghiaf, 
the  office  of  baptism  for  those  of  riper  years,  tiie  ferot 
of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea,  for  the  anniversary  ^tkt 
murtyrdom  of  Charles  I,  and  for  the  restaratioo  ef  the 
royal  fiunily,  were  added;  and  throoghoat  the  whdi 
liturgy  ambiguities  were  removed,  and  Tarioss  9- 
provements  made.  The  whole  book,  heiag  finidMi 
passed  both  houses  of  Convocation ;  it  was  subsoibad 
by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  was  ratified  by  set  ef 
Parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent  Mar  19, 
1662.  This  was  the  last  revisal  of  the  Boot  ^Oww 
Prayer  in  which  any  alteration  was  made  by  pai^ 
authority.  (Wheatly's  lUust,  of  the  Cow^wum  Prayer.a^ 
pendix  to  introduction ;  Nicholl's  Pr^.  to  his  CommssL 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Tomline's  Chriti.  Thaoi 
ii,  20-29;  Dr.  Cardwell's  Bigtory  qf  Cos^fortmoes  asd 
other  Prooeedimgs  connected  with  the  Bevisiom  of  ike  Bosk 
of  Common  Prayer,from  the  year  1568  to  tie  year  1690, 
Oxford,  1840,  8vo).  Hamon  I'Bstrange's  AOemce  of 
Divine  Offices  (Lond.  1659,  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  m 
1844  m  8vo),  exhibits  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Chordb 
of  England  dnce  the  Reformation,  as  also  the  service- 
book  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1637: 
it  is  iUustrated  with  ample  annotations.  The  Liimyi' 
cte  BritannictB,  published  by  the  Rev.  William  Ee^ 
ing,  B.D.,  at  London  in  1842,  exhibits  the  seveial  e£- 
tions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  tbe  Cfanrch  of 
England  from  its  first  compilation  to  its  laat  revisit 
in  1662,  together  with  the  liturgy  set  forth  for  the  sie 
of  the  Episcopal  Charch  fai  Scotland.  Tbe  Rev.  W. 
K.  Clay's  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lUustraUd  (Lond. 
1841, 8vo)  most  commodiously  shows  its  varioas  mo£- 
fications,  the  date  of  its  several  parts,  and  tbe  antfaon- 
ty  on  which  they  rest.  An  appendix,  containing  va- 
rioas important  ecclesiastical  documents,  ooododa 
the  volume.  To  those  who  can  procure  more  expensive 
publications,  the  complete  collection  of  the  antheotk 
editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  publ^wd  at 
London  in  1848,  in  six  large  folio  volomes,  wiD  dooU- 
less  be  preferred.  The  collection,  which  is  nniforah- 
printed  in  black  letter,  like  the  original  editions,  com- 
prises the  liturgies  of  king  Edward  Y  1, 1549  and  1558 : 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  queen  Elisabeth,  1550 ;  king 
James  the  First's  Prayer-book,  as  settled  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  in  1604 ;  the  Scotch  book  of  king 
Charles  I ;  and  Charles  the  Second's  book,  as  settkd 
at  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1662.  By  tiie  Act  of  Um- 
formity,  18  and  14  Car.  II,  c  4,  sec.  is,  it  was  enacted 
that  true  and  perfect  copies  of  that  act,  and  of  the  Bosk 
of  Common  Prayer,  1662,  should  be  delivered  into  iht 
respective  courts,  and  into  tbe  Tower  of  London,  to  be 
preserved  among  the  records  thereof  in  all  time  to 
come.  These  copies  are  usually  termed  *  the  Sealed 
Boc<ks,'  from  their  being  exemplified  nnder  the  great 
seal  of  England.  From  the  copy  hi  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don the  folio  fac-simile  edition  of  1848  was  cfaiefij 
printed.  In  1849-50  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens  pablisheJ 
an  edition  of  the  BoSk  of  Common  Prayer  in  three  oc- 
tavo vol^junes,  with  notes  legal  and  historicaL  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  taken  from  the  *  Sealed  Book*  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  collated  with  the  copies  iff<»> 
served  in  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Excheqner, 
and  also  with  the  copies  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  In 
the  library  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London ;  of  Oiri5t 
Chureh,  Oxford;  at  Ely;  and  with  the  manuscript 
Book  of  Ommon  Prayer  oiiginaUy  annexed  to  ^ 
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frifth  statute  17  and  18  Car.  11,  c.  6,  now  preflonred  in 
lie  Rolla  Office  at  Dublin.  In  184^-55  Mr.  Stepliens 
lIbo  pahlished  (3  vols.  8vo)  the  text  of  tiie  B<H>k  of 
7ontn%an  Praytr  for  the  use  of  tlie  Chnrch  of  Ireland, 
*Tt>ixi  the  same  manuscript,  with  an  introdaction  and 
lotee**  (Eadie,  Eock9.  Encgdopcedia^  s.  v.). 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  the 
i>ook  since  1662  without  success.    The  first  was  in  the 
rei^^  of  William  III,  ftirthered  by  Tillotson  and  Stil- 
liA^eet,  who  in  1668  had  united  with  Bates,  Manton, 
uid  Baxter  in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  **  comprdiension 
of  IMssenters."    Failing  then  and  in  1681,  the  scheme 
wms  resoined  after  the  Revolution,  and  in  1689  a  com- 
mission was  formed  to  revise  the  Prayer-book.    A 
number  of  alterations  were  suggested,  in  order,  if  poe- 
sible,  to  gpratify  the  Dissenters  (see  the  Revised  Liturgy 
of  1689,  a  blue-book,  1855).    Nothing  came  of  the  prop- 
osition«      A  ftill  account  of  this  and  other  proposed  re- 
visions is  given  by  Procter,  Hiit.  of  the  Book  o/Com- 
mof»  Prayer  (Camb.  1856,  2d  edit.).     There  is  now  a 
fjiturgieal  JUvieion  Society  in  England,  which  in  its 
I>eclaraticn  ofPrimiples  and  Obfecte  proposes  the  f<d- 
lorvring  changes :  "  1.  The  Rubric :  the  word  priest  to 
be  clianged ;  2.  l^e  Ordination  Service :  words  abused 
to  tbe  purposes  of  sacerdotal  assumption  to  be  altered. 
3.  Tbe  Visitation  of  the  Sick :  the  absolution  to  be 
omitted  or  qualified.    4.  The  Baptismal  Offices :  words 
asserting  tbe  spiritual  regeneration  of  each  recipient 
to  be  altered.     5.  The  Catechism  to  be  revised.     6. 
The  Bnrial  Service :  general  language  to  be  employ^ 
in  expressing  hope  for  the  departed.     7.  The  Athana- 
sian  Creed :  the  damnatory  clauses  to  be  omitted.     8. 
Tbe  Apocryphal  Lessons  to  be  replaced  by  Scripture. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  changes  here  specified 
will  illustrate  the  chief  aim  of  this  society,  which  is  to 
bring  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  closer  conform- 
ity- frith  the  written  word  of  God  and  the  principles  of 
the  Keformation,  by  excluding  all  those  expressions 
vrbich  have  been  assumed  to  countenance  Bomanizing 
doctrine  or  practice.     It  is  believed  this  object  will  be 
greatly  advanced  by  the  combination  of  numbers,  and 
the  abandonment  of  desultory  for  systematic  action. 
All,  therefore,  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism in  our  Church — all  who  would  gladly  see  the 
letter  of  our  formularies,  which  have  been  altered  for 
the   worse  more  than  once  since  the  Reformation, 
brought  again  into  harmony  with  the  qnrit  of  that 
giorioiis  epoch — are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this  work, 
and  to  aid  the  society  with  their  contributions,  thefar 
influence,  and,  above  all,  their  prayers.*'    Four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  En^^ish  clergymen  signed  a  petition  in 
1860,  presented  by  Lord  Ebury,  asking  for  a  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     On  the 
other  band,  the  clerical  declaration  against  the  pro- 
posed revision  received  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand signatures.     See  also  Fisher,  Liturgical  Purity 
our  Rightful  Inheritance  (Lend.  1857, 12mo). 

Tbe  Nonjuron  (q.  v.),  whose  quasl-sepwation  from 
the  Church  of  England  lasted  from  1688  to  1779,  gen- 
erally used  the  airthorized  Prayer-book,  except  in  the 
prayer  for  tbe  king.  "  Dr.  H  icks,  whose  example  was 
prohably  followed  by  Jeremy  Collier,  used  the  com- 
munion office  in  the  first  book  of  king  Edward  YI, 
which  he  regarded  as  more  conformable  to  the  ancient 
practice;  but  most  others  continued  to  use  the  JSW^luA 
Prcnfer-iook  until  the  year  1718  (Lathbury's  Hittory 
of  the  NonjuToiri),  The  following  are  the  prindpid 
litnrgies  of  the  Nonjurors :  (1.)  A  Cowummion  Office, 
taken  partly  from  the  Primitive  Liturgiee,  and  partly 
from  the  first  English  Reformed  Common  Prayer-hook : 
together  with  Offices  for  Confirmation  and  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  (London,  1718, 8vo.  Reprinted  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Hall*s  Fragmenta  Liturgica,  in  1848, 12mo). 
From  the  publication  of  these  offices  the  Nonjurors 
were  divided  into  two  parties — those  who  adopted  the 
new,  and  those  who  retained  the  old  offices.  The  ob- 
solete, not  to  say  superstitious  ceremonies,  revived  in 


this  new  communion  office,  were  four,  viz.  mixing  wap> 
ter  with  the  wine,  prayer  for  the  dead,  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  elements,  and  the 
prayer  of  oblation.  These  were  called  the  usagei^  and 
those  who  practised  them  were  called  usagert.  Three 
other  ceremonies,  apart  from  these  usages,  are  fre- 
quently reckoned  among  them,  viz.  trine  immersion  at 
baptism ;  chrism,  or  consecrated  oil  in  confirmation ; 
and  unction  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick  (jSbid.  vol.  i,  p. 
xxxviii).  (2.)  A  Compleat  Collection  of  Devotions,  tak- 
en from  the  Apostolical  ConstituiionSj  the  Ancient  IMur- 
giesj  and  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,   Part  I  compreAeiM^  the  PubHck  Offices  of  the 

Church, Part  IIWMethod  ofPriwOe  Prayer 

(London,  1784,  8vo).  Part  I  is  reprinted  in  Hall's 
Fragmenta  Liturgica  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 

II.  Common  Prayer -hooks  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,— (1,)  "The  earliest  of  these  is  A 
Books  of  the  Forme  of  Common  Prayers,  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  etc,,  agreeable  to  God^s  Words 
and  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churdkes.  This  liturgy 
was  printed  by  Waldegrave  at  London,  without  date, 
and  at  Middleburg,  in  Holland,  hi  1586, 1587,  and  1602. 
The  text  of  Waldegrave*s  edition  is  reprinted  in  Hall's 
Fragmenta  Liturgica,  voL  i ;.  and  that  of  the  Middle- 
burg edition,  1586,  in  his  ReHquia  Liturgica,  vol.  i 
(2.)  At  the  conference  held  in  the  Savoy  in  1661  be< 
tween  the  royal  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  lit- 
urgy and  the  Nonconformists,  the  office  of  drawing  up 
certain  additional  forms  was  assigned  to  Baxter,  who 
presented  a  new  form  of  prayer  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, entitied.  The  Reformation  of  the  Uturgy  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops^  by  the  Di- 
vines appointed  by  Us  Modesties  Commission  to  treat  with 
them  ciiout  the  alteration  of  it.  This  form  of  prayers 
is  now  more  generally  known  as  the  Savoy  Liturgy. 
It  haaibeen  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Hall's  ReUguia  lAtwrgiccs,  A 
new  edition  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Westminster  Divines  in  1661,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Shields,  was  published  in  Philadelphia 
(1865).  The  Savoy  Liturgy  comprises  forms  of  pray- 
er for  *  the  ordinary  pu\^c  worship  of  the  Lord's  day ; 
the  order  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism ;  a  short  discourse  of  catechizing,  and  the 
approbation  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lead's  Supper;  the  celebration  of  matrimony;  direc- 
tions for  the  vuitation  of  the  sick,  and  their  commun- 
ion,' with  prayers ;  '  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  particular  members 
of  the  Church;'  a  discourse  *of  pastoral  discipline,' 
with  forms  of  *  public  confession,  absolution,  and  ex- 
clusion from  the  holy  communion  of  the  Church.' 
(8.)  William  Whiston  (q.  v.)  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fossorship  as  an  Arian,  and  being  for  a  time  suspend- 
ed ftt>m  communion  with  the  Church  by  an  act  of  con- 
vocation, he  formed  a  religious  society  at  his  house  in 
London  ifor  public  worship.  There  he  employed  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  reduced  nearer  to  the 
primitive  standard,  humbly  proposed  to  publick  consider- 
ation. This  liturgy  was  first  published  at  London  in 
1718.  Whiston  believed  the  pseudo-Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  apostles,  and 
has  made  use  of  th^  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
his  prayers.  (4.)  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Re- 
formed according  to  the  Plan  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  f  or,  as  it  is  designated  in  the  pre&tory  adver- 
tisement, The  Liturgy  ^the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  Amendments  of  Dr,  Clarke,  and  such  father  Alter- 
ations as  were  judged  necessary  to  render  it  Unexcep- 
tionable with  respect  to  the  Object  of  Religious  Worship, 
was  first  published  in  1774  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Lindsay,  M. A.,  who  Socinianized  the  Arian  alterations 
proposed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster.  This  Prayer-book  has  subsequently 
passed  through  numerous  editions.     It  contains  al- 
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most  all  the  oflicea  in  the  Book  ofCommum  Prager^  ex- 
cept the  order  of  baptism  for  persons  of  riper  years  and 
the  commination.  The  great  object  of  the  whole  is  to 
address  the  entire  worship  to  God  the  Father,  to  the 
ntter  exclusion  of  God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  This  liturgy  is  the  basis  of  A  LUwrgjf  eoUect- 
edpHndpalfy/rom  the  Book  of  Common  Pra^er^for  tke 
UteoftJu  First  Episcopal  Chapd  in  BosUm  [Massachu- 
setts], together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psakns  of  David 
(Boston,  1785,  8vo).  This  was  reprinted  in  1811,  and 
again  in  1888,  with  further  alterations.  (5.)  The  Book 
iif  Common  Prayer,  compiled  for  the  Use  rfthe  English 
Church  alt  Dunkirk,  togethe^nth  a  Collection  of  Psalms, 
was  printed  at  DuoldrlL  m  1791.  The  anonymous 
compiler  states  that  he  followed  throughout  the  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Clarke.  This  book  deviates  less  from 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  En^and  than  the  Sodn- 
ian  liturgy  above  noticed''  (Eadie,  s.  v.).  (6.)  The  Sun- 
day  Service  of  the  Methodists  was  originally  prepared 
by  John  Wesley.  On  comparing  a  copy  of  the  edition 
of  The  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists,  with  other  Oc- 
casional Services  (reprinted  in  1826),  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  we  find  that  the  first  lessons  for  Sun- 
days are  retained ;  but  for  the  second  lessons  in  the 
morning,  a  chapter  out  of  the  four  Gtospels  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  read,  and  in  the  evening  a 
chapter  out  of  the  epistles  in  regular  rotation.  Many 
verbal  expressions,  which  have  been  excepted  against, 
are  here  corrected.  Select  psalms  are  appointed  to  be 
read,  while  others  are  abridged.  The  only  creed  read 
is  that  of  the  apostles.  The  offices  for  the  baptism  of 
iniknts,  or  of  persons  of  riper  years,  the  celebration  of 
matrimony,  the  communion  of  the  sick,  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  are  shortened.  The  offices  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  priests  and  deacons,  and  for  the  consecration 
of  bbhops,  are  altered  into  forms  for  the  ordination  of 
deacons,  elders,  and  superintendents ;  and  the  J'hirty- 
nine  Articles  are  reduced  to  twenty-five.  The  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  omitted.  Some  obsolete  words 
are  replaced  by  others  which  are  more  easily  under- 
stood. An  edition  of  this  book  was  prepared,  with  the 
necessar}'  modifications,  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  1784 ;  a  second 
edition,  slightly  modified,  in  1786.  This  Prayer-book 
was  used  for  some  time  in  the  American  Methodist 
Church ;  but  it  gradually  dropped  out  of  use,  without 
any  prohibition,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Conference.  A  modified  form  of  it  appears  in  The 
Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
edited  by  T.  0.  Summers,  D.D«  (Nashville,  1867).  (7.) 
The  lAtwgy  of  the  New  Church,  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation,  prepared  by  Order  of  the 
General  Conference,  was  published  in  1828,  and  super- 
seded all  the  liturgies  which  had  previously  been  used 
by  the  Swedenborgians,  or  followers  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg. 

III.  Scottish  Common  Prayer-books, — "1.  Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. — At  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  the  Prot^tant  nobles 
and  barons,  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  December, 
1577,  agreed  that  they  would  rest  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  lessons  in 
English,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Book  qf  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  is,  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward  VI, 
in  ftvery  parish  on  Sundays  and  other  festival  days. 
This  regulation,  however,  continued  in  force  only  a 
short  time;  for  in  1562  tiie  Book  ofCommfin  Order, 
commonly  termed  *  ELnox's  Liturgy,'  was  partially  in- 
troduced; and  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
passed  December  26, 1564,  its  use  was  authoritatively 
ordained  in  all  the  churches  in  Scotland.  This  liturgy 
was  taken  fh>m  the  order  or  liturgy  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Geneva.  It  contains  forms  for  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  marriage ;  and  for  the  election  of 
'perintendents  or  presbyters  who  were  invested  with 


episcopal  ftmctions ;  the  order  of  ttrd^riaatjcal  &6- 
pline,  of  excommunication,  and  of  public  r^wntaan: 
a  treatise  on  fasting;  and  forms  of  prmjer  for  dcHoestir 
and  private  use.  A  new  edition  of  Tie  Ldt&rgy  of^ 
Church  of  Scotland  f  or,  John  Knox*s  Book  o/Omaas 
Order,  was  published  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  C«inmni&  it 
London,  in  1840,  in  18mo.  Tke  New  Booke  of  Cimm» 
Prayer,  aeoording  to  the  Forme  of  the  Kirbe  of  Segt- 
land,  our  Brethren  in  Faith  and  Caceiumt,  printed  in 
1644,  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  Calvin*8  GenenL 
Prayer-hook,  or  rather  of  Knox's  Book  of  Comam 
Order,  It  is  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  HaU'^ 
Fragmenia  Liturgiea.     See  Dibbctobt. 

**2.  Liturgy  cf  the  Episcopal  Church  m  ScoOand.- 
The  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  tf 
present  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  £b^ 
land.     Charles  I,  in  1637,  made  an  unawcceeaful  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  Book  i^Comem 
Prayer,  copied,  with  some  alterations,  firom  that  d 
England,  which  produced  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov. 
enant.    That  liturgy  was  prepared  by  archbishop  Spot- 
tiswoode,  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Lindsay  of  Glaagov. 
assisted  by  Wedderbnm,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  s: 
Edinburgh,  and  by  bishops  Guthrie,  llaxwelL,  asd 
Whitford.     On  its  being  sent  to  London,  Charles  I 
referred  it  to  the  examination  of  archbishop  Laud,  az^! 
of  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely.     It  was  published  at  Edm- 
burgh  in  folio,  and  entitied  The  Bode  t^ComimMn  Praf- 
er  md  Administration  of  the  Sacrcanmts  amd  other  perU 
of  Divine  Service,  for  the  Use  qfthe  Church  o/Sootiaed. 
This  liturgy  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Hair« 
BeUquitB  Liturgiae;  a  copious  bibliographical  and  hb- 
torioil  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  vol.  i,  p.  xii- 
XXXV.     From  1645  until  after  the  restoration  iu  1660, 
the  Westminster  Dire^ory  was  adopted,  but  by  no  mesie 
Btrictiy  adhered  to,  in  various  instances  (aa  in  tiiat  of 
praying  for  the  civil  government) ;  and  when  efisco- 
pacy  was  restored  together  with  monarchy,  it  was  -an 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attempt  to  introdocf 
a  public  liturgy ;  so  that,  except  at  ordinations,  wba 
the  English  forms  were  used,  as  Cur  as  local  cxtcbb)- 
stances  would  admit,  no  regular  form  of  prayer  was  vs. 
general  use,  while  episcopacy  continued  to  be  the  fom 
of  ministry  in  the  Established  Church.    Many,  indetd. 
of  the  episcopal  cleigy  compiled  forma  to  be  naed  br 
themselves  in  their  particular  congregations,  with  seme 
petitions  and  collects  taken  out  of  the  English  book, 
and  all  of  them  uniformly  concluded  their  prayers  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their  singing  with  the  doxolo- 
gy.     Prayers  for  the  Morning  cmd  Evemng  Service  of 
the  Cathedral  Chunh  of  Aberdeen,  composed  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Scongal,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
King's  College,  continued  in  use  unto  the  BevolntioQ. 
when  the  Presbyterians  would  no  longer  tolerate  s 
written  prayer.     At  length,  in  1712,  the  English  Boot 
qf  Common  Prayer  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  with  littie  variation,  ex- 
cept in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.     In  that  ser- 
vice the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  substantially  that  in  the  liturgy  authorized  far 
Charles  I,  but  with  alterations  made  to  make  it  more 
conformable  to  the  first  and  comparatively  imperftct- 
ly  reformed  liturgy  of  king  Edward  Y I.    By  the  twen- 
ty-first canon  of  The  Code  of  Canons  qfthe  Epiecepd 
Church  m  Scotland,  as  revised,  amended,  and  enacted, 
by  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  holden  for  that  purpose  at 
Edinburgh,  fh>m  August  20  till  September  6,  183S 
(Edinburgh,  1838, 8vo),  after  ratifying  and  oonfinning 
the  permbsion  formerly  granted  by  the  bishops  *  to  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  m 
Scotland  ....  to  retain  the  use  of  the  English  office 
in  all  congregations  where  the  said  office  had  prevloos- 
ly  been  in  use,'  it  is  enacted,  *•  That  in  the  use  of  either 
the  Scotch  or  English  office  no  amalgamation,  alters- 
tion,  or  interpolation  whatever  shall  take  place,  nor 
shall  any  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  bishop. 
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From  respect,  however,  for  the  authority  which  orig- 
inally sanctioned  the  Scotch  liturgy,  and  for  other 
Bofficient  reasons,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  Scotch 
commanion  office  continae  to  be  held  of  primary  au- 
^ority  in  this  Church,  and  that  it  shall  be  used  in  all 
consecrations  of  bishops,  but  also  at  the  opening  of  all 
general  synods* — ^p.  29,  80.  Although  the  Scotch  com- 
manion office  is  thus  established,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  canon  does  not  prescribe  what  specific  edition 
is  to  be  used,  almost  every  single  bishop,  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  having  made  additions,  and  even  some 
changes,  according  to  their  own  judgment  or  prefer- 
ence. In  point  of  doctrine,  the  diffisrence  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  offices  is  clear  and  unequivocal — 
the  English  offices  being  exclusively  commemorative, 
and  the  Scottish  most  distinctly  sacrificial.  Besides 
which,  the  following  usages  are  practised,  not  one  of 
which  is  adopted  in  the  English  offices,  viz. :  1.  The 
mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist ;  2. 
Commemorating  the  faithful  departed  at  the  altar;  8. 
Consecrating  the  elements  by  an  express  invocation ; 
4.  Using  the  oblatory  prayer  before  distribution" 
(Eadie,  s.  v.).     See  Communion  Sbrvicb. 

rV.  TTte  American  Prayer-hooh, — After  the  Ameri- 
can Bevolution  the  "Protestant  Episcopal  Church" 
was  established  as  an  organization  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  1784.  In  1786  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  adapt  the  English  liturgy  to  use  in  this 
country,  and  they  prepared  a  boolc  which,  however, 
never  went  into  general  use  (The  Propoted  Book,  1786 ; 
reprinted  in  Hall,  Rdiquim  LMurgica,  Lond.  1847). 

^'  At  the  General  Convention  in  October,  1789,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  liturgy  was  thrown  open  by  ap- 
pointing committees  on  the  different  portions  of  the 
Prayer-book,  wliose  several  reports,  with  the  action 
of  the  two  houses  thereupon,  were  consolidated  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.,  as  it  is  now  in  use,  the 
whole  book  being  ratified  and  set  forth  by  a  vote  of 
the  Convention  on  the  16th  of  October,  1789,  its  use 
being  prescribed  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1790.  The  American  liturgy  retains  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  English  service,  omits  several  of  its 
really  objectionable  features,  brings  some  of  the  offices 
(the  communion,  for  example)  nearer  to  the  primitive 
pattern,  modifies  others  to  suit  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions, and,  on  the  whole.  Is  a  noble  monument  to  the 
wisdom,  prudence,  piety,  and  churchmanship  of  the 
fiithers  ot  the  American  Church.  By  the  45th  canon 
of  1882,  it  i%required  that  every  minister  sliall,  before 
aU  sermons  and  lectures,  and  all  other  occasions  of 
public  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
the  same  is  or  may  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  Convention  of  this  Church.  And  in  per- 
forming said  service,  no  other  prayers  shall  be  used 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  said  book"  (Hook,  Church 
Dictionary,  Am.  ed.  s.  v.). 

There  seems  to  be  a  widely-difftised  conviction,  both 
in  England  and  America,  quite  apart  firom  doctrinal 
considerations,  that  the  forms  of  morning  service,  which 
are  composed  of  wliat  were  formerly  several  distinct 
ser^ces,  are  too  long  for  use.  Bennett,  in  his  Parct' 
phrase  icith  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(Lond.  1709, 8vo),  observes  that  the  using  of  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  the  litany,  and  communion  service  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  one  continued  order,  is  contrary 
to  the  first  mtention  and  practice  of  the  Church.  On 
this  subject  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  (Lon- 
don, 1866,  p.  20)  remarks,  '*  That  our  services  are  too 
long  is  generally,  although  not  universally  conceded. 
IWe  is,  no  one  will  deny,  much  repetition  in  them 
as  they  are  at  present  conducted;  and  the  recitation 
of  Ae  Lord's  Prayer  six  times  on  a  sacrament  morning 
may  be  taken  as  an  instance.  We  recognise  our  lit- 
^oxgy  as  deservedly  endeared  to  our  people ;  and  neither 
would  we  recommend,  nor  would  they  suffer,  any  alter- 
ations in  it  which  would  tend  to  lower  its  tone.  A  few 
verbal  changes,  the  omission  of  a  few  rubrics,  a  new  ar- 


rangement of  the  UMmilng  lessons,  and  we  might  go  on 
without  detriment  for  another  three  centuries.  Much, 
too,  must  at  all  times  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
clergy."  On  this  and  other  questions  as  to  needed 
changes,  see  the  Memorial  Papers,  containing  the  dt- 
cular  and  Questions  of  an  Episcopal  Commission  ordered 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  P.  £.  Church  in  1863, 
edited  by  Bp.  A.  Potter  (Phila.  1867,  12mo);  Powys, 
Heoonstruction  of  the  IMu^  (Lond.  1864). 

**  A  writer  in  the  London  DaUy  News  (1867)  relates 
the  discovery,  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  copy  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  14  Charles  II,  1662, 
with  the  roll  affixed  containing  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  had  been  detached  and  lost 
from  the  copy  deposited  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Technically  and  practically,  therefore,  the  writer  re- 
marlcs,  the  two  rolls  form  ode  engrossed  act,  and  *  noth- 
ing can  be  so  distinct  a  proof  that  the  prayers,  psalms, 
rubrics,  etc.,  are  the  law  of  the  land'  "  (Nation,  Sept. 
19, 1867). 

The  most  important  works  <m  the  Common  Pra^yr, 
besides  those  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  are 
Wheatly,  Rational  lUustraiion  of  the  Common  Prayer 
(London,  1720,  fol. ;  new  ed.  1842,  8vo ;  also  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Library,  12mo);  Comber,  Companion  to  the 
Temple  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1841, 7  vols.  8vo) ;  Sparrow,  Ra- 
tionale tqnm  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (new  ed.  Oxf. 
1889,  sm.  8vo) ;  Bailey,  The  Liturgy  compared  tcith  the 
Bible  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Palmer,  On'gines  Li- 
turgicm  (Oxf.  1882,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Berens,  Lectures  on 
Catechism  and  Offices  (Oxf.  1823) ;  Procter,  Hietory  qf 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1866,  2d  ed.  8vo) ; 
Cardwell,  The  two  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI  compared 
(Oxf.  1888,  8vo) ;  MaskeU,  Monumenta  JUtuaUa  Eccle- 
sice  AngUcana  (Lond.  1846,  8  vols.  8vo);  Freeman, 
Principles  of  Divine  Service  (Lond.  1866,  8vo);  ChriS' 
tian  Remenirancer,  Oct.  1866,  art  vii ;  Lathbury,  His- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  the  Reforma- 
tion (1868,  2d  ed.  8vo);  Cardwell,  HiHory  of  Confer- 
ences for  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  frtm  1668  to 
1690  (Oxf.  1849,  8d  ed.  8vo) ;  Humphrey,  Historical 
and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Common  Prayer  (Lond. 
2d  ed.  1866, 8vo) ;  Stoddart,  The  History  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  of  its  Formation  from  previous  Liturgies,  with 
a  Draft  showing  how  our  present  Liturgy  might,  wUh 
some  alterations,  he  advantageously  revised  (md  rear- 
ranged in  more  varied  services  (Lond.  1864,  crown  8vo) ; 
The  Annotaied  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being  an  His^ 
toriccU,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  De- 
votional System  ofihe  Church  of  England,  edited  by  John 
Henry  Blunt  (Lond.  1866,  imp.  8vo).  On  the  Amer- 
ican book,  see  Brownell,  Family  Prayer-book  (N.  Y. 
1866,  royal  8vo) ;  BuUer,  Common  Prayer  interpreted 
by  its  History  (Boston,  1846, 12mo);  Am,  Church  Re- 
view, Jan.  1868,  art.  L  See  Fobms  of  Pbatkr  ;  Lit- 
any; LlTUBOT. 

Conunnne,  or  Commtmioate,  a  term  made  use 
of  to  denote  the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. 
See  Lord's  Supper. 

ComxniixiicantB,  (1.)  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.); 
(2.)  a  term  used  to  designate  church-members  who  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.  v.). 

Commtmioatio  Idiomfttnin,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  In  the 
ancient  Church  the  question  arose  if  a  real  personal 
unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ  could  be  effected  without  destroying  the 
distinction  of  natures.  The  ancient  Church  maintain- 
ed the  reality  of  the  personal  unity  of  the  two  ele- 
ments by  condemning  the  Nestorian,  Monophysite, 
and  Monotheletic  doctrines.  The  Lutheran  theology 
undertook  to  show  the  possibiUty  of  this  union.  Luther 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  by  the  assertion  that 
Christ,  according  to  his  humanit}%  fiUs  all  things,  and 
is  ubiquitous.  He  did  not  use,  however,  the  expres- 
sion communicatio  idiomatum,  which  was  first  employed 
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in  the  Formula  CancordiiB  (q.  y.).  Three  classes  of 
Scriptural  passages  were  addacedby  the  old  Latheran 
writers  in  behalf  of  this  doctrine :  1,  those  in  which 
qualities  belonging  to  one  nature  only  are  attributed 
to  the  whole  person ;  2,  those  which  predicate  of  one 
nature  an  activity  which  belongs  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, consequently  to  the  whole  fwrson ;  8,  those 
which  transfer  divine  attributes  to  Christ's  human  na- 
ture. The  Formula  Concordia,  however,  expressly 
rejects  a  restriction  of  the  divine  nature,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  union  with  the  human.  Zwingle,  with 
whom,  on  the  whole,  the  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
Church  agreed,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  real  commur 
nioatio  idiomatwn  (peculiar  qualities  of  the  two  na- 
tures), and  explained  the  passages  adduced  by  the  Lu- 
therans as  figures  of  speech  (dAXotoKnc).  The  Supra- 
naturalistic  school  of  the  later  German  theology  does 
not  expressly  reject  the  doctrine,  but  explains  it  away. 
The  Rationalistic,  ^Esthetic,  and  Speculative  schools 
of  Germany  either  reject  it  entirely,  or  partly  put  upon 
ittm  ethical  or  speculative  construction.  The  revived 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  19th  century  partly  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  doctrine,  and 
partly  attempts  to  complete  it  by  asserting  a  self-re- 
striction of  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  in  consequence 
of  his  union  with  the  human.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, which  was  in  particular  developed  by  Sartorius 
{Dorpater  Beitr&ge  zu  den  theologischen  Wisaenachaften, 
Hamburg,  1882)  and  Thomasius  (BeUrd^e  aur  ktrch- 
lichen  ChrittoUigit,  Erlangen,  1845),  the  Logos,  from 
the  moment  of  his  incarnation,  renounced  his  dwine 
»elf-conaeUmtnet$  in  order  to  develop  himself  in  a  mere- 
ly human  form.  See,  besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Domer,  Hittory  of  the  Peraon  qf  Christ,  Edinb. 
translation,  vol.  U;  Hase,  EvangeUtche  DogmcEtik,  p. 
221  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Church  History,  edited  by  Smith,  vol. 
iv,  §  87 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (Smith's), 
§  266, 267 ;  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  art.  ii ;  and  the  arti- 
cle Christoloot,  p.  281. 

Comxntmicative  Life.  Ecclesiastical  writers, 
in  describing  the  habits  of  monks,  distinguish  between 
vita  commumcaiiva  and  vita  rentmciativcu  The  usual 
plan  was  for  candidates  to  take  a  solemn  vow  of  pov- 
erty, and  consequently  to  renounce  the  world  by  dis- 
posing of  their  estates  to  charitable  uses,  before  they 
entered  into  a  community,  where  they  were  to  have  all 
things  in  common.  Others  kept  their  estates  in  their 
own  hands,  and  yet  enjoyed  no  more  of  them  than  if 
they  had  passed  over  to  others ;  for  they  distributed 
their  whole  yearly  revenue  to  the  poor,  and  to  such 
uses  as  the  daily  necessities  of  men  required.  The 
latter  was  called  the  communicative  life. — Farrar,  Ecd. 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccl.  vii,  8, 9. 

Commnnio  Laloa,  in  the  language  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  means  properly  the  rank  of  the  laity,  but  is 
more  commonly  used  to  signify  the  status  of  a  clergyman 
transferred  from  the  privileged  class  of  the  clergy  to  the 
lay  community.  Only  the  clergy  of  the  lower  grades 
(see  Clbrot)  could  voluntarily  go  back  to  the  rank 
of  the  laity ;  those  who  had  received  one  of  the  higher 
orders  (upwards  from  the  diaconate)  could  be  transfer- 
red back  to  the  laity  only  by  legal  dispensation  grant- 
ed by  the  pope,  or  by  degradation.  Clergymen  of  the 
lower  grades  can,  according  to  the  canon  law,  con- 
tract a  valid  marriage,  but  thereby  lose  their  benefices 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of 
Trent  allowed  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  lower  or- 
ders be  conferred  upon  married  men  (in  case  they  had 
not  been  married  oftener  than  once),  and,  on  condition 
of  their  wearing  the  tonsure  and  the  derical  habit, 
granted  to  them  the  privilegia  canonis  et  fori  (see 
Clerot).  Papal  dispensation  for  members  of  the 
higher  clergy  to  re-enter  the  rank  of  the  laity  (in  par- 
ticular, for  the  purpose  of  manning)  has  only  been 
'^vcn  in  rare  instances.  The  transfer  of  a  clergyman 
e  rank  of  the  laity,  as  a  punishment,  took  place, 


according  to  the  andent  canonical  law,  m 
with  deposition,  but,  according  to  the  later  Uw,  edj 
in  consequence  of  degradation  (q.  v.).  See  Wetaer  i. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  il,  718 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  EoeL  xrs, 
2 ;  Farrar,  Ecd,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Commnnio  Peregrina.  In  the  early  Qhsark 
the  term  communio  denoted  not  only  a  participation  of 
the  Eucharist,  but  also  a  right  of  partaking  of  tbe 
bounty  of  the  Church.  When  travellers  or  strangffrs 
came  to  any  church  without  bringing  letters  tesHmtm- 
al,  by  which  they  might  be  ascertained  to  be  memben 
of  some  Christian  church,  they  were  liable  to  the  sm- 
picion  that  they  were  under  the  censure  of  tlie  Chorcii 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Until  they  could  ihm 
clear  themselves  from  imputation,  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lord's  table,  but  were  allowed  to  derire 
their  means  of  temporal  maintenance  from  the  Chur^ 
fund.  In  this  way  delinquent  dergymen  were  some^ 
times  treated  in  their  own  churches,  and  this  was  call- 
ed commumo  peregrina.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
officiate  or  to  be  present  at  the  cdebration  of  the  Lmti'g 
Supper  until  they  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  ChardL 
— Farrar,  Fed,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Or^,  Ecd,  xrii, 
8,1. 

Commonion  (totviisvia,  a  dlorm^),  hi  ordlnart 
terms,  an  association  or  agreement  when  several  per- 
sons join  and  partake  together  of  one  thing ;  hence  iu 
application  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  se 
an  act  of  fellowship  among  Christians  (1  Cor.  x,  1€): 
and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participation  or  fellowship  tlttt 
the  word  "  communion,*'  in  the  religioas  sense,  is  now 
diiefly  applied  in  the  English  language.  In  2  Cor.  vi 
14,  it  takes  the  derived  sense  of  concord.  The  ^  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Qhost"(2  Cor.  xiii,  14)  sl^nifiesthsl 
spiritual  intercourse  with  Uie  divine  Spirit  which  Uk 
child  of  God  maintains  by  faith  and  prayer.  The  Greek 
term  has  also  a  secondary  meaning  of  besioical  in  chsr- 
ity,  in  other  passages,  where  it  is  rendered  **  contribu- 
tion," '*  distribution,"  or  "  commnnicadoo"  [wlkh 
see].  The  word  4b  elsewhere  translated  simply  "fel- 
lowship" (q.  v.).  For  a  large  number  of  treatises  on  tie 
subject,  see  Yolbeding,  Index  Dissertadommm^  p.  147  iq. 

(1.)  Commtiii»Ofi(jcoivitfvia) therefore  "properly  mesw 
the  Martn^  something  mcomtiMm  with  another.  Heoce, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  it  signifies  the  sharing  dirim 
converse  or  intercourse  (1  John  i,  8) ;  and  as  Uiis  takes 
place,  sacramentally,  in  the  Lord's  Snpper,  the  woid, 
in  a  third  stage,  signifies  sl  joint  partie^Hition  in  a  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  L  e.  of  Ui 
Spirit  (John  vi,  68)  in  that  sacrament  (1  Cor.  z,  16). 
Some  explain  the  Kotvtavia  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  lo  be 
a  communication  of  the  *  body  and  blood  of  Christ,' 
as  though  these  were  given  by  the  Church  to  the  re- 
ceiver, but  the  above  account  of  the  order  h&  which  tii« 
senses  of  the  word  have  grown  out  of  one  another 
shows  that  such  an  interpretation  is  untenable.  The 
Church  has  not,  nor  pretends  to  give,  anything  u 
frt>m  herself  in  that  ordinance,  but  Christians  cocne 
together  to  hold  *  communion'  with  eadi  other,  and 
with  their  (once-sacrificed)  Lord,  of  the  benefits  of 
whose  death,  sacramentally  exhibited,  they  are  in  a 
special,  though  only  spiritual,  manner  then  jMirtofart. 
*  Communion*  (roivoivm)  is  that  which  is  songht  and 
spiritually  partaken  of  by  the  receiver,  not  that  which 
is  actually  conveyed  by  any  person  as  the  giver.  Of 
the  several  names  by  which  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord 
has  been  at  different  times  distingaished,  that  of  the 
*■  Holy  Communion'  is  the  one  i^ch  the  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  for  her  members.  The  Rabries, 
Articles,  and  Canons  almost  invariably  employ  this 
designation"  (Eden).     See  Eucharist;  Lord's  Sur- 

PBR. 

(2.)  In  a  historical  sense,  ^mmsmion  denotes  par- 
ticipation in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reli^OB, 
and,  of  course.  Church  fellowship,  with  all  its  rigfati 
and  privileges.    Hence  the  term  "  ezoommonicatiaa." 
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In  diis  sense  the  word  is  nsed  also  with  reference  to 
the  admission  of  persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
is  said  to  be  €peH  when  all  are  admitted  who  apply ;  to 
be  ttrict  when  confined  to  the  members  of  a  single 
society,  or  at  least  to  members  of  the  same  denom- 
ination ;  and  it  is  mixed  when  persons  are  admitted 
from  societies  of  diflRsrent  denominations,  on  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  and  evidence  of  their  piety,  as  is 
the  case  in  Protestant  churches  generally.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  on  this  point  arises  between  the  strict 
B^tists  and  Psdo-baptists. 

Close  Communion,  Qitetiion  of, — Among  the  Bap- 
tists there  is  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  in  which 
the  two  parties  (called  Free  and  Strict  Communion- 
ists)  may  be  represented  respectively  by  Robert  Hall 
and  by  J.  G.  Fuller.  The  following  statement,  embrac- 
ing the  substance  of  the  controversy,  is  taken  from 
Brown*s  Encyclopcedia  of  ReUgious  Kntwledge^  s.  v. 

(a)  "  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall  that  baptism  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  the  participation  of  the  Eucharist  runs 
tiirough  all  his  reasonings  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
communion,  and  is  the  real  foundation  on  which  they 
rest.    His  positions  are  the  following :  1.  The  baptism 
of  John  was  a  separate  institution  from  that  appointed 
by  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  anterior  to  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  that  the  original  communicants  consisted 
entirely  of  such  as  had  not  received  that  ordinance. 
2.  That  there  is  no  such  connection,  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  or  by  the  divine  institution,  between 
baptism  and  the  Eucliarist  as  renders  it,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, indispensable  that  the  former  should  pre- 
cede the  latter.    8.  That  admitting  this  to  be  the  pre- 
scribed order,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  tlie  uniform 
practice  of  the  apostles,  the  case  of  pious  PsBdo-bap- 
tists  is  a  new  case,  calling  for  some  peculiar  treatment, 
in  which  we  ought  to  regard  rather  the  spirit  than  the 
letter  of  apostolic  precedent.     4.  That  a  schism  in  the 
Church,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  deprecated  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  greatest  evil.    6.  That  a 
reception  to  Church  fellowship  of  all  such  as  God  has 
received,  notwithstanding  a  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  matters  not  essential  to  salvation,  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  xiv,  1- 
5;  XV,  1,  5-7).     6.  That  to  withhold  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per from  those  with  whom  we  unite  in  other  acts  of 
Christian  worship  is  a  palpable  inconsistency.    And, 
U»tiy,  that  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  illiberal,  being 
calculated  to  awaken  a  powerful  prejudice,  and  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  conviction  our  Psado-baptist  breth- 
ren, and  to  engender  among  the  Baptists  themselves  a 
narrow  and  sectarian  feeling,  wholly  opposed  to  the 
enlarged  spirit  of  the  present  age  (Complete  Worke  of 
Robert  Baa,  il,  207-280;  also  i,  288-604|. 

(&)  "The  positions  urged  on  the  opposite  side  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  FuUer  are  these :  1.  That  all  the  arguments 
which  are  used  to  destroy  the  identity  of  baptism  as 
practiced  by  John  and  the  aposUes  before  the  death  of 
Christ,  with  that  practiced  lUterwards,  amount  only  to 
pioof  of  a  drcmnetam^al,  not  an  eeaential  difference, 
uid  cannot,  therefore,  warrant  the  infisrences  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  any  one  point  2.  That  the  commission  of  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20)  furnishes  the  same  evi- 
dence that  baptism  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
external  Church  fellowship  as  that  faith  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  baptism.  8.  That  the  uni- 
form examples  of  the  aposties  is  an  inspired  explana^ 
tion  of  the  commission  under  which  they  acted,  and  a 
pattern  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church  in 
^  succeeding  ages.  4.  That  strict  conformity  to  the 
commission  of  Christ,  thus  explained,  is  not  mAwa, 
but  the  only  possible  mode  of  restoring  and  perpetua- 
^g  Chrigticm  unton.  5.  That  the  mutual  forbearance 
enjoined  on  Christians  in  the  New  Testament  related 
to  matters  of  real  indifference,  not  involving  the  sur- 
rander  of  any  positive  institution  of  Christ,  and  is  there- 
fore inapplicable  to  the  present  case.    6.  That  to  unite 


with  P»do-Baptist  brethren  in  all  such  acts  of  worship 
and  benevolent  effort  as  do  not  imply  an  abindonment 
of  the  commission  is  not  an  inconsistency,  but  the  dio- 
ti^  of  Christian  charity.  And,  lastly,  that  to  what- 
ever imputations  a  strict  adherence  to  the  commission 
of  Christ  may  sul^ect  the  Baptist  churches,  it  is  better 
to  suffBr  them  than  to  sin ;  and  that  a  deviation  in  def- 
erence to  modem  error,  however  conscientiously  main- 
tained, is  neither  charity  nor  Christian  wisdom,  since 
"  whatever  is  right  is  wise."  Christians  may  cordially 
unite  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  but  they  do 
not,  nor  can  they,  without  a  change  of  sentiments, 
unite  in  the  constitution  of  their  churches  {Conversa- 
Hone  on  Strict  and  Mixed  Comrnunion,  by  J.  G.  Fuller)." 
It  is  said  that  most  of  the  English  Baptists  favor 
f^ree  communion ;  those  of  the  United  States  are  most- 
ly close  communionists,  except  the  Free-will  Baptists, 
who  are,  as  a  body,  open  communionists.  See  Curtis, 
Comnmmion,  a  Review  of  the  Argmnmts  of  Hall  and 
Noel  (Phila.  1860, 12mo),  for  a  full  argument  for  close 
communion;^ also  Christiai*  Remew^  xvl,  210,  and  an 
able  article  'by  Dr.  Hovey,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan. 
1862,  art.  v.  See  also  the  same  Journal,  July,  1864^ 
art  i,  and  July,  1867,  art.  iii.     See  Baptists. 

II.  A  similar  controversy  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  which  the  High-Church  party  re- 
fuses the  admission  of  members  of  the  Reformed  and 
all  non-Lutheran  churches  to  communion.     See  Ln- 

THBKAKS. 

III.  The  Reformed  I^sbyterians  (Covenanters)  in 
Scothind  and  the  United  States,  and  the  United  I^res- 
byterians  in  the  United  States,  are  also  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  close  communion;  but  in  all  these 
churches  there  is  a  party  which  strongly  contends 
against  this  doctrine,  and  in  favor  of  open  communion. 
At  the  United  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  1867 
the  subject  of  close  communion  was  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  McCune,  the  author  of  a 
book  against  close  communion,  was  censured  by  a  large 
majority.  See  W.  C.  McCune,  Close  Communion,  or 
Church  Fellowship,  hy  Rev.  J,  T,  Pretty,  D.D.,  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  A  Ueghany, 
Penn.  (Cincinnati,  William  Scott,  1866,  p.  147);  also 
W.  Annan  (O.  S.  Presbyterian),  The  Doctrine  of  Close 
Communion  tested  by  Scripture  and  Reason  (Pittsburg, 
1867).  Mr.  Annan  endeavors  to  establish  that  the 
views  entertained  and  defended  by  the  leading  men  at 
present  in  that  Church  are  not  those  which  were  held 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  In 
discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Annan  presents  the  views 
of  Drs.  Mason,  Smith,  and  Annan,  father  of  the  author, 
and  others,  down  to  1867,  in  support  of  his  positions. 

COMMUNION  IN  BOTH  KINDS.  "The  com-* 
munion  was  universally  administered  in  both  kinds 
(bread  and  wine),  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  until  about 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  cup  began  to  be  gradual- 
ly withdrawn  from  the  laity  in  the  Western  Church, 
on  account  (as  was  affirmed)  of  the  disorders  to  which 
the  use  of  it  had  given  rise.  Communion  in  one  kind 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  Romanists  profess  to  believe  that  Christ, 
whole  and  entire — soul,  body,  and  divinity — is  con- 
tained in  either  species,  and  in  the  smallest  particle  of 
each.  Hence  they  infer  that,  whether  the  communi- 
cant receives  the  bread  or  the  wine,  he  enjoys  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sacrament.  Thus,  to  support  this  absurd 
and  monstrous  dogma,  a  Christian  ordinance  is  di- 
vided ;  transubstantiation  justifies  communion  in  one 
kind,  and  communion  in  one  kind  proves  the  truth 
of  transubstantiation.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
assigned  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
After  alleging  many  frivolous  reasons,  such  as  that 
there  is  danger  of  spilling  the  wine  in  a  crowded  as- 
sembly, and  thus  inflicting  an  indignity  on  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  that  many  cannot  bear  the  smell  or  taste 
of  wine ;  that  it  may  become  vapid ;  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  some  places,  and  would  involve 
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great  expense  to  procure  it— it  oljb,  *A  circamstance  | 
which  principally  influenced  the  Church  in  establish-  i 
ing  this  practice  was,  that  means  were  to  be  devised  to  ! 
crush  the  heresy  which  denied  that  Christ,  whole  and  j 
entire,  is  contained  under  either  species,  and  asserted 
that  the  body  is  contained  under  the  species  of  bread 
without  the  blood,  and  the  blood  under  the  species  of 
wine  without  the  body.     This  object  was  attained  by 
communion  under  the  species  of  bread  alone,  Which 
places,  as  it  were  sensibly  before  our  eyes,  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  faith.'     Protestants  beUeve  that  with- 
out the  cup  there  can  be  no  sacrament  at  all,  and  there- 
fore the  Eucharist  is  not  celebrated  in  the  Romish 
Church."    For  the  history  of  this  question,  see  Lord's 
SupPBB. — Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  xv,  5 ;  Farrar,  Ecdet, 
Diet,  s.  V. 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS,  one  of  the  points  of 
a  Christian's  faith  according  to  the  Aposdes'  Creed. 

1.  According  to  the  Roman  CathoHc  definition,  it  is 
the  *^  union  between  the  Church  triumphant  (in  heav- 
en), the  Churoh  militant  ^n  earth),  and  the  Church 
suffering  (in  purgatory).  These  three  form  the  one 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  invisible  head,  and  of 
which  the  pope,  Christ's  vicar,  is  the  visible  head. 
Its  members  are  united  by  a  mutual  oommxmication 
of  intercessions  and  prayers"  (Bergier).  This  defini- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  prepares  the  way  for  the  Roman 
superstitions  of  the  invocation  of  saints  and  prayers 
for  the  dead.  The  saints  in  heaven  are  to  be  vener- 
ated and  invoked  by  the  Church  militant,  and  the 
members  of  the  latter  are  to  be  supported  by  the  in- 
tercessions of  the  former.  The  Church  militant  is  to 
support  by  her  prayers  the  Church  suffering ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  militant  may  also  offer  pray- 
ers for  each  other.  See  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm' 
LexUcon,  iv,  929  sq. 

2.  The  Protettant  definitions  vary  somewhat,  (a) 
The  WettmiMter  Confession  says :  **  All  saints  that  are 
united  to  Jesus  Christ,  their  head,  by  bis  Spirit  and  by 
^th,  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  graces,  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection,  and  glory.  And  being  unit- 
ed to  one  another  in  love,  they  have  communion  in 
each  others'  gifts  and  graces,  and  are  obliged  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private,  as  do 
conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the  inward 
and  outward  man.  Saints  by  profession  are  bound 
to  maintain  a  holy  fellowship  and  conmiunion  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such  other  spirit- 
ual services  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification,  as 
also  in  relieving  each  other  in  outward  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  abilities  and  necessities ;  which 
communion,  as  God  offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended unto  all  those  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Thi?  communion  which  the 
saints  have  with  Christ  doth  not  make  them  in  any- 
wise partakers  of  the  substance  of  his  Godhead,  or  to 
be  equal  with  Christ  in  any  respect ;  either  of  which 
to  affirm  is  impious  and  blasphemous."  (h)  Pearson 
and  Leighton  agree,  substantially,  in  staiting  that 
**  Christians  have  communion  or  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  (1  John  i,  8 ;  2  Pet.  i,  4),  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  forgiveness  and  mercy  are  conveyed  to 
us  (1  John  i,  3 ;  John  xvii,  20,  28),  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  sanctifying  graces  are  conforred  on  those 
whose  hearts  are  duly  prepared  for  their  reception 
(Phil,  ii,  1 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14) ;  that  Christians  have  also 
communion  with  the  holy  angels,  who  are  minister- 
ing spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  (Heb.  i,  14 ;  Luke  xv,  10 ;  Matt, 
xviii,  10) ;  that,  besides  the  external  fellowship  which 
they  have  in  the  word  and  sacraments  of  the  Churoh, 
they  have  an  intimate  union  and  conjunction  with  all 
the  saints  on  earth,  as  the  living  members  of  Christ 
(John  i,  7 ;  CoL  ii,  19) ;  and  that  Christians  have  com- 
munion not  only  with  the  saints  on  earth,  but  are  of 
'^"A  city  and  one  family  with  all  those  who  have  ever 


died  in  the  true  fidth  and  fear  of  God,  and  now  es^ 
the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  who,  in  their  state  cf 
glory,  still  sympathize  with  the  faithful  below,  amka- 
ing,  comforting,  and  praying  for  them  (Heb.  zii,  21 
23).  The  belief  of  this  communion  of  saints  sbosM 
excite  and  encourage  us  to  holiness  of  life.  If  ^«e 
walk  in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another;'  but  'if  we  aaj  that  we 
have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  daikiKa^  we 
lie,  and  do  not  the  truth'  (1  John  i,  6v  7).  It  abooM 
induce  us  to  wish  well  to  all  mankind,  and  to  rends 
them  every  good  in  our  power.  To  those  who  ban 
obtained  the  like  precious  fiuth  with  oorselTes,  we  are 
still  more  nearly  related,  as  being  in  a  pecnliar  seme 
children  of  the  same  Father,  disciples  of  tbe  same  Mas- 
ter, animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  members  of  the 
same  body"  (Se«ker,  On  Catechuni^  lect.  xiv ;  Pearson, 
On  the  Creed  (ed.  1710,  p.  769) ;  Leighton,  On  the  Crui 
{Works,  ii,  412).  (c)  Another  view  is  given  by  Wil- 
son, who  remarks  that,  while  the  Romish  view  is  un- 
scriptural,  that  of  Pearson  and  others  is  >'agae.  Hli 
work  aims  to  show  that  the  lx>nd  of  union  amt^ 
Christians  (denoted  by  the  communion  qfsaintg)  b  not 
to  be  sought  (1)  in  identity  of  doctrinal  beliefs,  or  (i) 
in  identity  of  religious  feeling  or  experience,  as  feel- 
ing, or  (8)  in  identity  of  forms  of  Church  gDvemmeoS 
in  worship,  but  In  moral  unity,  founded  in  the  actioa 
of  the  grace  of  God  not  merely  in  the  hearts,  but  in 
the  activities  of  Christians.  See  Wilson,  Bampkm 
LectHres  (Oxford,  1851, 8vo). 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK.    See  Lord's  Sot- 

PEB.  ' 

COMMUNION  SERYICE,  the  office  for  the  sd- 
ministration  of  the  Eucharist,  or  sacrament  ot  the 
Lord's  Supper.     See  Lttubot. 

COMMUNION-TABLE,  a  table  on  which  the  sse- 
ramental  bread  and  wine  are  placed  for  the  commoii- 
ion  in  Protestant  churches.  At  the  Reformation,  stom 
altars  were  rejected,  as  likely  to  support  the  notion  c^ 
a  material  sacrifice,  against  which  the  Reformers  pity- 
tested.     See  Altar  ;  Lord's  Suppbb. 

Commmiism,  a  theory  of*  community  of  proper- 
ty," often  attempted  to  be  realized  in  practice. 

I.  Communistic  Ideas  in  the  rtHgiom  and pkHosopUcai 
Systems  o/anoient  Paganism. — The  most  ancient  form 
of  communism  known  to  us  is  found  in  the  monaster* 
ies  of  Buddhism,  in  attempts  to  reach  an  ideal  of  sanc- 
tity by  renouncing  marriage  and  property.  In  the 
history  of  Greece,  a  form  of  society  based  upon  com- 
munity of  goods  is  ascribed  to  the  order  of  Pythagore- 
ans. But  by  fkr  the  most  important  representative  of 
communistic  ideas  in  pagan  antiquity  is  Plato,  wboK 
work  on  the  ideal  state  still  ranks  among  the  best 
that  has  ever  Iben  written  in  favor  of  communism. 
Plato  regards  the  possession  of  private  property  as  the 
source  of  every  evil  for  the  state — of  avarice,  of  ego- 
tism, of  a  low  character.  He  therefore  aUows  cnij 
the  lowest  of  the  three  classes,  into  which,  acoordiag 
to  him,  the  state  is  divided,  and  which  he  excludes 
from  a  participation  in  the  government  of  the  state,  to 
possess  private  property.  The  two  ruling  classies,  the 
archontes  and  the  warriors,  are  subjected  by  Plato  to 
compulsory  communism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  As  both  classes  were  to  live  exclnsivelj  for 
the  state,  and  any  private  possession  appeared  to  Fit- 
to  as  productive  of  egotism,  he  not  only  demanded  for 
these  two  classes  community  of  property,  but,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  be  regulated  by  law,  communi- 
ty of  women.  After  the  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinns  was  a  prom- 
inent representative  of  communistic  ideas,  and  applied 
to  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallienus  for  permission  to  es- 
tablish a  state  according  to  the  Platonic  ideal,  npoo 
the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  city  of  Calabria. 

II.  Communism  among  the  Jews. — ^Among  the  Jews, 
the  sects  of  the  TherapeutsB  and  the  Essenes,  whow 
fundamental  principle  was  the  dualism  of  the  Eastern 
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relii^ona,  fbrmed,  Hke  the  Buddhists,  communistic  so- 
cieties, the  former  on  Lalce  Moens  in  Egypt,  the  lat- 
ter in  tlie  deserts  near  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Essenes, 
Thebapkuta. 

III.  Monastie  Ccmmumsm  and  Socialism  in^  the  cm- 
eimt  Christian  Ckurch.-^Th»  Infant  Christian  Church 
at  Jerosalem  lias  been  held  up  as  at  once  an  example 
of  commonism  and  an  argument  for  it  (Acts  ii,  42, 44, 
46).     Bat  the  passage  in  Acts  does  not  imply  either 
an  absdate,  total,  or  compulsory  community  of  goods. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament  of  Jewish  Es- 
genism  or  of  modem  communism.     Cliristianity  care- 
fully goards  the  individuality  of  each  member,  and 
considers  love  as  the  only  law  by  which  Christians  are 
bound.     It  is  true,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
communistic  tendency  existed  in  the  Church,  which 
developed  itself  in  the  4th  century  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  communities  of  anachorets  and  monks. 
See  MoNACHiSM.     The  refbrmation  of  tlie  monastic 
orders,  l)egan  principally  through  the  efforts  of  Bernard 
de  Clairvaax  in  the  12th  century,  gave  a  new  social- 
istic and  communistic  impulse  to  the  laity,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  religious  bodi^  united  by  vows  of 
life-long  poverty  and  asceticism.     Such  were  the  Hur 
mUkMUM  (q.  v.),  who  made  vows  of  volnntiry  poverty, 
chastity,  and  £uting,  but  were  not  distinguished  fhnn 
the  people  in  dress,  though  living  together  as  a  relig- 
ions community ;  the  Begkardt  (q.  v.),  a  society  of  un- 
married men,  who  lived  in  community  under  a  master, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  manual  labor  and  devo- 
tions ;  and  a  similar  female  association,  formed  as  ear- 
ly as  the  11th  century,  under  the  name  of  Begume$  (q. 
v).     These  lay  associations  differed  firom  the  clerical 
communities  by  considering  poverty  and  continence 
as  essential  rules,  and  bore  more  of  a  socialistic  than 
a  communistic  character.     In  the  18th  century,  the 
Mendicant  orders  (q.  v.)  united  the  socialistic  organ- 
ization to  the  clerical  character,  and  cast  the  lay 
brotherhoods  in  the  shade.     Another  sort  of  commn- 
nistic  union  was  that  of  the  Fratres  et  sororea  Sberi  spiT' 
itue  (see  Brbthrbn  of  thb  Free  Spirit)  (18th  cen- 
.  tury),  who  held  that  the  original  state  anterior  to  the 
Fall  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  distinctions  cre- 
ated by  the  law,  of  Church,  state,  society,  should  be 
abolished.     In  their  secret  assemblies  {paraduee)  the 
principles  of  the  community  of  goods  and  of  women 
was  advocated  by  naked  preachers  before  naked  audi- 
ences of  both  sexes.     This  sect  extended  under  differ- 
ent names  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.     A 
similar  sect,  under  the  name  of  Adamites  (q.  v.),  ad- 
vocating the  community  of  women,  arose  during  the 
Hussite  wars,  but  was  put  down  by  the  Hussite  gen- 
eral Ziska. 

lY.  Commvnktie  and  SodaUttic  Asfodatiom  of  the 
Times  of  the  Reformation. — A  socialistic  impulse,  tend- 
ing to  a  universal  division  of  property,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  peasant  war  of  Qermany  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Reformation.  The  twelve  articles 
of  the  peasants,  however,  demanded  only  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  privileges,  not  a  total  subversion  of 
society.  The  Heaoenfy  Prophets,  instituted  by  Nicho- 
las Storch  in  1521,  went  further ;  they  advocated  the 


families  under  one  head,  by  whom  work  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  different  individual  capacities. 

y .  Modem  Qmmumsm  and  SociaHsm, — By  the  side 
of  the  above  religious  communistic  doctrines  arose  the 
modem  communism,  taking  its  source  in  the  new  an- 
tagonism  to  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
recognised  two  classes  of  people — the  rulers,  nobles 
and  clerks,  and  the  ruled,  civilians  and  peasants.  All 
the  privileges  belonged  to  the  former,  all  the  burdens 
to  the  latter.  For  the  old  divisions  of  society — nobles 
and  peasants — were  substituted  gradually  two  new 
classes,  a  moneyed  aristocracy  and  a  proletariat.  The 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  equality  tended  to  over- 
throw all  conventional  authority  and  privileges. 

In  Great  Britain  the  germs  of  communism  are  to  be 
found  \n  Roger  Bacon*s  New  Atlantis;  in  More's  De 
Optimo  reipubUom  statu  (1616);  and  in  Harrington's 
Oceana  (1656) ;  but  no  practical  form  of  socialism  ap- 
peared till  the  18th  century,  when  the  Buchanites  (q. 
V.)  of  Scotland  fbrmed  a  religious  communistic  associ- 
ation, which  lasted  ftilly  for  half  a  centnry.  In  the 
19th  century,  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  cotton-weavers  of  New  Lanark. 
He  published  his  system  (A  new  View  qf  Society,  1813), 
in  which,  starting  fh>m  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
bom  equal,  he  maintains  that  they  become  good  or  bad 
through  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  But 
his  political  radicalism  obliged  him  to  leave  England, 
and  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  founded 
the  colony  of  New  Harmony.  The  experiment  was 
successful  BO  long  as  money  lasted,  but  this  failing,  it 
was  abandoned  in  1826.  See  Owen.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Owenites  had  founded  another  colony  at  Or- 
biston,  near  Edinburgli,  Scotland,' under  the  guidance 
of  Abram  Combe,  but  it  was  dissolved  after  his  death 
in  1827.  Owen,  having  returned  to  England,  became 
the  founder  and  director  of  the  National  Labor  Equita- 
ble Exchange^  and  the  Community  Friendly  ISodety  of 
Manchester.  These  Owenite  working  associations 
brought  forth  the  Chartists,  who  aimed  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  the  land-owners,  the 
large  capitidists,  and  all  privileged  classes. 

In  France,  the  Declaration  of  the  RighU  of  Man,  in 
1789,  laid  down  the  principle  of  equality  as  the  fbund- 
ation  of  the  state  organization.  The  Constitution  of 
1791  acknowledged  the  right  of  property,  but  recog- 
nised also  the  corresponding  right  of  emplojnnent  for 
those  destitute  of  property.  The  Constitution  of  1793 
aimed  to  establish  greater  material  equality,  and  Ma- 
rat often  expressed  the  idea  that  real  equality  could 
only  be  established  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights 
and  equality  of  tastes.  Under  Napoleon  and  the  Res- 
toration these  ideas  were  for  a  time  forgotten,  until  the 
Revolution  of  July,  1830,  showed  again  their  existence 
and  power  among  the  proletariat.  The  Socialists  be^ 
fore  the  Revolution,  whose  way  had  been  prepared  by 
other  Utopists,  snch  as  F6nelon  {RepubHque  de  Scdente, 
Voyage  dans  VUe  despkasirs,  etc.),  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, if  considered  as  distinct  fh>m  the  advocates  of 
equality.  Among  their  works  the  most  remarkable 
are  La  Basiliade,  a  novel  by  Morelli  (Paris,  1758) ;  Le 
Code  de  la  Nature  (1765),  presenting  the  idea  of  system- 


community  of  goods,  the  substitution  of  polygamy  for  atizing  labor.  The  materialist  and  atheistic  works  of 
monogamy,  and  the  abolition  of  all  dvil  and  ecclesias-  I  Holbach,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Rey- 
tical  authority.  MQnzer  (q.  v.)  went  still  fbrther ;  his  j  nal,  full  of  Utopian  theories,  greatly  damaged  the  au- 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  community  of  all  possessions  i  thority  of  existing  institutions.  Communism  did  not 
was  pure  communism.  These  doctrines  were  admit- 1  practically  take  its  modem  form  until  after  the  end  of 
ted  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  of  |  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  but  after  the  Constitution  of  1795 
Hunster.  Some  isolated  followers  of  Anabaptism  in  '  had  made  the  fhmchise  of  voting  to  depend  on  proper- 
the  Netherlands  disseminated  these  doctrines  after-   ty,  the  remaining  terrorists  joined  the  disfranchised 


vards  in  France  and  the  north  of  Germany.     Follow- 
ing in  the  same  road  we  find  the  Libertines  of  Geneva, 


classes  in  their  opposition  to  all  right  of  individual 
property.    They  aimed  at  bringing  back  society  to  the 


whom  Calvin  strenuously  opposed,  and  the  FamiUsts '  state  of  nature,  claiming  that  in  a  true  state  of  society 


of  Holland  and  England,  about  1546.  The  commu- 
nistic element  is  also  apparent  in  a  pure  form  in  the 
organization  of  the  E[ermhuters  (Moravians),  and  in 
some  communities  of  Auvergne,  which  are  unions  of 


there  should  be  neither  rich  nor  poor;  that  a  common 
education  would  make  all  equal  in  their  attainments. 
The  heads  of  the  party  were  Babeuf  and  his  followers. 
After  the  fall  of  Babeuf,  and  under  the  military  rule  of 
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Napoleon,  arose  the  sodaliBtic  doctrines  of  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier.  The  former  expkined  his  views  in  Le 
CaUchitme  des  Industrids  and  Le  tumveau  Ckn$tiwMme^ 
in  the  former  of  which  he  proposed  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial system  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality ;  while 
in  the  latter  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  thb  equal- 
ity is  a  result  of  the  divine  commandment  to  love  one 
another  as  brethren.  In  order  practically  to  arrive  at 
the  object  of  St  Simon,  Hazard  proposed  that  after  the 
death  of  a  person,  the  community  at  large,  instead  of 
his  family,  should  inherit  his  estate.  Fourier  expound- 
ed his  system  in  La  Thiorie  des  quatre  MoucemenU^  and 
Le  Traits  de  VA$80C%aUon  DomesUque  Agricole  (1822,  2d 
edit.  1841).  He  aims  at  the  practical  perfection  of  man- 
kind, and  considers  happiness  as  the  aim  of  all  living 
creatures.  Wealth  is  to  be  increased  and  disseminated, 
and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the  common 
property  and  by  regulating  labor,  uniting  persons  to 
work  in  groups,  industrial  series,  and  phalanges,  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity  for  labor ;  the  result  of  the 
joint  labor  to  be  divided  among  the  producers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capital,  labor,  and  talent.  Fourier  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  public  ear  after  the  faXL  of  St  Si- 
monism,  and  was  greatly  helped  by  Victor  Consid^rant. 
He  published  a  newspaper,  Lt  Phaiansi^e^  in  1832,  and 
in  1886  another.  La  Ptudange^  Journal  de  la  Science  So- 
dale,  to  disseminate  his  ideas. 

St.  Simonism  and  Fourierism  gave  rise  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  publications  in  France.  Among  the 
most  eminent  writers  are  found,  among  the  Socialists, 
Lamennais,  who,  in  bis  Essais  tur  V Indifference  (1827), 
attempts  to  bring  the  socialistic  idea  into  unison  wiUi 
religious  dogmas,  while  in  his  pamphlet  D'avenir  he 
calls  the  people  back  to  union  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  ground  that  it  upholds  the  doctrine  of 
equality  before  God,  from  which  social  equality  will 
follow.  For  this  he  was  put  under  the  ban  by  the 
pope.  Stung  by  this  treatment,  he  published  the  Par- 
oles (fun  Croyant;  Politique  h  V  Usage  du  Peuple;  Pajfs 
et  Gouvemementy  which  are  among  the  most  radical 
works  extant.  Of  a  more  abstract  and  speculative 
character  are  the  works  of  Pierre  Leroux,  Essais  sur 
VEgaliU  (1837),  and  De  VHumamU  (1840),  wherein  he 
considers  the  principle  of  equality  as  a  dogma,  and 
recognises  no  distinctions  of  country,  family,  or  prop- 
erty. The  latter  point  is  the  foundation  of  Proudbon's 
doctrine ;  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  right  of  prop- 
erty is  unnatural  in  his  work  Qu'est-ce  que  la  Prqpriete  f 
(1840),  to  which  question  he  returns  the  significant  an- 
swer, La  Proprike  c'est  le  Vol,  This  work  was  follow- 
ed by  i>e  2a  Crkaion  de  VOrdre  dans  VHumaniU  (1848), 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Misery  (1846).  As  the  advocate 
of  socialism  among  the  newspapers,  Louis  Blanc  stands 
first.  His  principal  object  is  the  organization  of  labor, 
to  be  accomplished  by  using  state  competition  to  de- 
stroy private  competition ;  the  state  acting  as  capitalist, 
and  rewarding  each  worker  according  to  his  deserts. 
Buonarotti's  (f  1837)  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Ba- 
heuf{La  Conspiration  de  5a6cti/*(Paris,  1828),  gave  fresh 
circulation  to  Babeuf's  theories,  which  found  organs  in 
Le  MonitewR^publicainy  1837-88,  and  Lhomme  libre,  af- 
ter August,  1839.  A  practical  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  prevented  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Society 
des  Saisons,  May  12th,  1839,  led  by  Blanqni  and  Barb^. 
The  failure  of  that  enterprise  damped  the  communis- 
tic  spirit,  and  for  a  while  there  were  only  a  few  soli- 
tary attempts  made,  such  as  Quenisset's  (1841).  Still, 
secret  societies  continued  to  be  organized,  such  as  the 
SociiU  des  Travailleurs  Egalitaires,  composed  of  the  re- 
maining followers  of  Barb^,  who  pushed  the  commu- 
nistic principles  to  extremes,  and  considered  material- 
ism as  the  immutable  law  of  nature.  Opposed  to 
them  were  the  B^formisles,  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  the  workingmen,  who  aimed  at  community  of  labor; 
a  newspaper  advocating  their  principles,  VAtelier,  ap- 
peared in  1840.  The  Icarian  Communists^  headed  by 
^t,  strove  to  realize  an  ideal  system  of  communism,  j 


depicted  by  the  latter  in  his  Foyt^  m  Uarie  (IMft 
The  state,  in  this  system,  has  no  property,  moD^,  or 
distinct  function ;  there  are  no  distinctions  of  daasn 
or  ranks,  and  yet  the  state  is  immensely  rich,  as  ercnr 
thing  belongs  to  it ;  the  integrity  of  the  ftnuly  is  pre- 
served, and  marriage  held  sacred,  but  the  women  are 
employed  in  the  general  workshops ;  all  affairs  are  te 
be  settled  by  the  Comity  from  whose  decistona  these  ■ 
no  appeal.  These  ideas  were  further  disseminated  m 
Cabet's  newspaper,  Le  Populaire.  An  extreme  sect  of 
these  communbts  was  established  in  1843  by  DSzamy, 
who,  bringing  everything  back  to  the  individual,  ar- 
rived at  the  fundamental  maxim,  We  must  do  as  ve 
can;  consequently,  one  may  take  all  he  requires  i»r 
the  time  being.  In  this  system  no  God  is  necesaazy, 
and  man  satisfies  himself  with  what  he  finds  in  na- 
ture. 

YI.  Ccmmumsm  and  Socialism,  sistce  Use  RemMim 
of  February,  1848.— This  revolution  gave  at  first  a 
new  impulse  to  socialism.  The  words  LXbertiy  EgtHu, 
FrateniU,  posted  on  all  the  walls  and  ^ipendod  to  all 
the  decrees  of  the  republic,  seemed  to  contain  all  that 
Socialists  could  wish  for.  The  government  itself  wis 
composed  in  part  of  Socialists.  The  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  national  work-shops,  which  only 
served  to  prove  again  the  impracticability  of  these  the- 
ories. But  communism  began  to  lift  ita  head  by  the 
side  of  socialism,  and  made  great  progress  with  tt^ 
lower  classes.  'Both  united  in  the  insnrrectioa  of 
June,  1848.  The  putting  down  of  the  OMTement  by 
General  Cavaignac  dispersed  the  leaders,  some  of 
whom  took  reAige  in  England;  but  their  doctriaef^ 
nevertheless,  continued  to  gain  adherents  among  the 
lower  classes  of  France.  In  1850  a  secret  sodaJistir 
society  was  discovered,  whose  ramificationa,  from  its 
centre  at  Beziers,  extended  almost  through  the  whde 
of  southern  France,  and  which  had  completed  a  pian 
of  general  insurrection.  This  also  led  to  the  difcor- 
ery,  in  Paris,  of  the  secret  society  La  Nimms,  wbofe 
members,  at  their  initiation,  swore  to  defend  the  inal- 
ienable rights  of  man  to  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity. 

The  Socialism  and  Communism  of  Switzerland  aad 
Gennany  present  no  particularly  new  featnres,  bdog 
mostly  based  on  French  theories.  After  the  £ulare 
of  the  Revolution  of  1849,  the  leaders  fled  ttoai  Ger- 
many to  England,  from  whence  they  continued  to  di- 
rect the  operations  of  the  Commumst  Association  ff  La- 
bor, divided  in  circuits  and  communities,  and  stron^r 
organized  in  Germany.  But  the  alliance  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  1850,  the  lack  of  energy  among  the  con- 
federates, and  the  publication  of  the  aims  of  the  socie- 
ty in  June,  1851,  by  a  tailor^s  apprentice,  Peter  Nodi- 
jung,  at  Leipsig,  materially  injured  the  organizatioiL 
In  Belgium  French  communistic  ideas  also  obtained 
to  some  extent,  and  were  upheld  in  several  newspa- 
pers. In  1845  Consid6rant  went  to  Brussels  to  advo- 
cate the  Fourierite  theories,  but  found  no  opportumtr 
of  carrying  them  into  practice.  These  ideas,  howerer, 
took  a  firmer  hold  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy; 
Pius  IX,  in  a  letter  to  the  Italian  bishops  and  ardt- 
bishops,  December  9th,  1849,  recommended  them  to  use 
all  efforts  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  sodaiiso. 
That  the  existence  of  these  communistic  societies  de- 
pends on  the  personality  of  their  founders,  and  not  on 
their  own  excellence,  has  been  demonstrated.  Aft^r 
the  death  of  the  leading  spirits,  the  organisations  in- 
variably degenerate,  if  they  do  not  entirely  dispeisp. 
In  the  United  States  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  communistic  colonies,  partly  upon  a 
merely  humanitarian,  and  partly  upon  a  religions  baais. 
Among  the  former  belong  the  communistic  odony  es- 
tablished by  Cabet  at  Nauvoo,  several  oolonies  estab- 
lished by  the  Grerman  communist  Weitling  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  several  phalanges  established  by  the  ad- 
mirers and  followers  of  Fourier.  They  have  all  per- 
ished.    Among  the  second  class  of  communistic  afi8o> 
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daikmB  belong  the  Shaken  (q.  ▼.)  and  the  Gennan  Sey- 
enth-daj  Baptists  (q.  v.),  who  epjoin  universal  celibacy, 
the.cfdonies  Economy  and  Zoar,  established  by  Separ- 
atists from  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Oneida  Compianlky 
(q.  ▼.),  which  teaches  a  community  of  women  as  well 
as  of  property. — Pierer,  Umverscd-Lexikon^  s.  v. ;  Her- 
zog,  Beal-EnqfUopddie^  iii,  21 ;  Romang,  Bedeutung  des 
Ocmummismtu  cms  dem  Gesichttpunci  des  Christen^fns 
(Bern,  1847);  Reybaud,  Etudei  sttr  lea  RiformaUurs  on 
SociaiUiea  Modernes  (2  tom.  Paris,  1848) ;  Sudre,  Hist, 
du  Oommuniame  (4th  edit.  Paris,  1850) ;  L.  Stein,  Der 
Sodatiamut  «.  C.  d.  heutigen  Frankreichs  (Lpz.  1842 ; 
2d  ed.  1848) ;  Gtach,  d,  aoaalen  Bewegung  in  FrcmJsrtich 
V.  1789  b,  a.  imaert  Tage  (Lpz.  1850,  8  vols.) ;  Karl 
GrOn,  Die  aocicde  Bewegung  in  Frankreich  «.  Belgien 
(1845);  Th.  Muidt,  Die  Geach.  d,  GeaeUachaft  in  ikren 
ntueren  EntwickeUmgen  u.  Problemen  (1844) ;  Williams, 
7%e  Harmony  Society  at  Eeonomg,  PemugkHmia  (New 
Haven,  1867).     See  Socialism. 

Comintuiity  of  Gk>od8.  (1.)  From  the  fact 
''that  the  early  Christians  ^had  all  tMnga  common' 
(Acts  ii,  44),  some  have  supposed  that  to  renounce  all 
properly,  and  to  stiare  one's  goods  with  fellow-Chris- 
tians, is  the  perpetnal  duty  of  Christians.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  no  precept  is  given  in  Scripture  to 
this  effect ;  we  have  only  the  &ct  recorded  that  the 
early  disciples  were  indifferent  to  property,  unselfish, 
and  *  willing  to  communicate.'  And,  if  history  is  to 
be  our  help  in  thb  matter,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  pflot  of  Church  discipline  that  goods  should  be  com- 
mon. It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  renunciation  of  i 
private  property,  and  Uie  system  of  community  of 
goods,  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  adopted  by  the  tokole 
of  the  infimt  CHiurch  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  system, 
if  ever  so  adopted,  was  soon  discontinued,  is  perfectly  | 
evident.  Those  *  who  were  rich  in  this  workP  were  ex- 
horted to  he  '  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  diatribute^'  I 
which  implies  both  that  there  were  rich  men  in  the 
churches,  and  that  they  were  not  required  to  sell  all 
that  they  had,  and  cease  to  possess  property,  which 
would  have  left  them,  for  the  future,  nothing  to  give. 
And  the  same  may  be  learned  from  all  that  we  read 
about  the  collections  made  in  Greece  for  the  poor 
Christians  of  Judsaa,  and  from  many  other  circum- 
stances in  tiie  sacred  hisfbry. 

(2.)  **  But  it  has  been  contended  that  even  in  the  in- 
fimcy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  community  of 
goods  was  in  reality  confined  to  those  engaged  in  the 
mkiiatryy  including  the  female  catechists,  or  deacon- 
esses, who  were  called  'widows.'  Just  at  first,  this 
description  may  have  included  aU  the  believers ;  that 
is,  those  who  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  Gospel  may 
ail  have  been  employed  in  some  department  of  the 
ministry.  That  Aiumias  and  Sapphira  thus  offered 
themselves  for  the  ministry  is  (doubtless)  both  a  cor- 
rect supposition,  and  one  which  will  make  the  whole 
of- the  transaction  recorded  in  Acts  v  intelligible" 
(Eden,  Churchman^a  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  This  view  is 
taken  by  Hinds,  Early  Chriatianity  (pt  ii,  ch.  ii),  who 
refers  to  Eusebius  (lib.  iii,  c.  187)  for  confirmation  of 
the  suggestion. 

(3.)  Moeheim  treats  the  subject  largely  in  his  treat- 
ise De  Vera  Natara  Communioma  bonorum  in  eccl.  Hi- 
eroaoL  (Dies,  ad  Ecd.  Hist,  pertin.  vol.  i),  and  seeks  to 
show  that  the  passages  in  Acts  ii,  44 ;  iv,  82,  imply  a 
communion  merely  of  the  use,  not  the  poaaeaaion  of 
property,  and  that  only  for  a  temporary  purpose.  But 
the  more  likely  view  is  that  the  infant  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem "went  so  far  in  the  ardor  of  their  first  love  as 
to  abolish  the  external  distinction  of  rich  and  poor," 
perhaps  as  ''a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God."  The  offer- 
mg  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  not  the  fruit  of  any 
command.  On  the  contrary,  the  N.  T.  abounds  in  pre- 
cepts for  the  right  use  of  property,  implying  its  separ- 
ate and  proper  possession.  See  Hinds  (1.  c.) ;  Schaff, 
^1^  CK  HiaL  §  114;  Killen,  Ancient  Chatrch,  p.  52 ; 


Neaader,  PhmUng  and  Trtmmg  (Bohn's  ed.),  i,  258; 
ii,84. 

Commutatloii  of  Pbkakcb  Sn  the  Boman  (Cath- 
olic Church.     See  Pbnancb. 

Compass  (usually  33D,  KVKk6ia,  to  aurround)  iis 
used  as  a  noun  by  the  A.  Y.,  especially  in  the  phrase 
**  fetch  a  compass"  (22D,  Num.  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  xv, 
8 ;  2  Sam.  v,  23 ;  2  Kings  iii,  9 ;  vtpupxofuii,  Acts 
xxviii,  18),  L  e.  ^  around. 

Compel,  in  Matt  v,  41 ;  xxvii,  82 1  Mark  xv,  21, 
is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  for  the  technical  term 
dyyaptvia,  to  impreaa  into  public  service  [see  Anoa- 
REUo] ;  in  Luke  xiv,  28  (avayKa^ut,  often  to  *•  con- 
strain"), it  has  a  milder  sense,  i.  e.  urge,  rather  than 
the  fuU  meaning  of  coercion  (as  elsewhere). 

Compiegne,  Stkods  of  (Conventua  Compendien^ 
aea;  Concilittm  Compendienae).  The  synods  held  in 
Compiegne  began  first  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  and 
ended  in  the  14th  centuxy.  The  Diet  held  by  Pepin 
the  Little,  A.D.  757,  at  (Compiegne,  is  counted  among 
the  synods,  because  the  privileges  of  the  archbishop 
Chrodegang  were  ratified  and  signed  before  the  assem- 
bled bishops  (Mansi,  Conciliorum  nova  et  ampl.  Collection 
vii,  653  sq.,  Florent.  1766),  Whether  the  few  church 
laws  which  were  issued  under  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
775  as  capitularies,  which  related  partly  to  church  gov- 
ernment, partly  to  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  partiy 
to  monastic  discipline,  were  established  at  a  synod  in 
Compiegne  is  very  doubtful,  because  in  the  record  of  the 
capitulary  there  is  only  mention  made  of  a  aynodaUa  con- 
ventua (see  Harduinus,  A  eta  Conciliorum,  iii,  2056,  Paris, 
1714).  A  synod  held  there  in  828,  at  which  the  bishops 
spoke  of  the  usurpations  practised  by  laymen  in  church 
matters,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  diet  (Mansi,  L  c 
xiv,  410,  Yenet.  1769).  The  synod  held  in  Ck>mpiegne 
in  838  was  of  real  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  Church.  In  the  year  829,  a  Council  at  Paris,  in  a 
letter  to  the  kings  Louis  and  Lothaire,  referring  to  an 
explanation  which  it  was  said  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino had  given,  set  up  the  opinion  that  the  bishops 
were  the  judges  of  kings,  but  that  the  bishops  them- 
selves could  not  be  judged  by  men.  This  thesis  first 
found  a  practical  application  at  the  above-mentioned 
synod  in  Compiegne,  as  the  sons  of  Louis  desired  their 
father  to  be  sentenced  to  a  public  penance  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  thus  declared  unfit  to  reign  (Harduinus,  1.  c. 
iv,  1878,  Par.  1714 ;  Mansi,  1.  c.  xiv,  647).  The  synod 
of  1095  declared  a  nobleman,  Hugo  de  Juiaco,  under 
the  ban ;  that  of  1286  established  several  regulations 
which  aimed  at  securing  ecclesiastical  liberties ;  and 
that  of  1270  declared  against  the  unlawfril  possession 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  was  regarded  as  sacri- 
lege (see  Harduinus,  L  c.  vii,  654,  Par.  1714 ;  Mansi, 
1.  c.  xxiv,  18,  Yenet.  1782).  More  important  was  the 
synod  in  1801,  as  it  made  several  decisions  concerning 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (Harduinus,  I.  c,  p.  1247; 
Mansi,  1.  c.  xxv,  87,  Yenet.  1782).  The  last  synod  in 
Compiegne  issued  only  some  decrees  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Church  discipline  (see  Harduinus,  1.  c.  p. 
1268;  Mansi,  1.  c.  p.ll7),-^ILerzog,]ieal-Encykl(}padie, 
Supplementbd,  i,  845. 

Competentea,  a  class  of  catechumens  in  the  early 
Church.     See  Catechxtmenb. 

Completorlmn,  Completinum,  or  Compline 
(from  Lat.  complere,  to  Jill  tip),  the  last  service  in  the 
evening ;  the  bed-time  service.  According  to  the  ca- 
nonical hours,  fixed  hours  for  public  prayer  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  with  the  institutions  of  the 
monastic  life,  ^n  the  Western  Church  the  practice  of 
pra3ring  seven  times  a  day  was  adopted  in  the  5th  or 
6th  century,  and  the  completorium  was  the  lost  or  fin- 
ishing canonical  hour.  See  Procter,  Hist,  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  p.  11 ;  Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice, p.  88.    Comp.  Canonical  Hours;  Breviary. 
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ComplQtensian    POLTGLOT.      See    Poly- 
glots. 

Compofttella,  Militabt  Obdbb  or  St.  Jamks 
OF.  **  St.  James  the  Elder  was  adopted  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain  after  the  vlctoiy  of  Clavijo,  and  his  rel- 
ics were  preserved  at  Compostella.  The  marvels  sap- 
posed  to  be  performed  by  these  relics  drew  vast  nam- 
bers  of  pilgrims,  for  whose  support  hospitals  were  es- 
tablished by  the  canons  of  St.  Eloi.  The  yieinity  of 
the  Moors  having  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  thirteen 
noblemen  united  fol*  the  protection  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  with  the  canons  re- 
solved to  found  an  order  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  Hospitallers  or 
Templars.  The  pope  granted  his  as- 
sent in  a  bull,  dated  5th  July,  1775, 
accompanied  with  the  statutes  of  the 
order.  Whatever  conquests  were 
made  fh)m  the  infidel  were  declared 
the  property  of  the  order,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  knights  was  vested 

^,_       *.v  ^_ji     with  authority  to  elect  and  depose  a 
Grow  of  the  Order  ,  .•'      frui.«v*  a 

ijompoBtelU.  g«^d  master.  The  knights  made 
vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  celi- 
bacy, and  professed  their  belief  in  the  immaculate 
conception.  To  protect  Christians  and  convert  infi- 
dels ihey  vowed  to  be  the  only  object  in  their  wars 
with  the  Saracens.  In  most  of  the  great  battles  be- 
tween Christian  and.  Moor  the  red  cross  of  the  order 
was  conspicuous.  The  conquests  of  the  order  itself, 
eombined  with  the  grateful  munificence  of  the  nation, 
speedily  increased  its  wealth  and  power  beyond  those 
of  any  of  the  other  orders  of  knighthood.  In  addition 
to  the  three  large  commanderies  of  Leon,  Castile,  and 
Montalvan,  it  possessed  nearly  200  minor  command- 
eries, comprising,  it  is  said,  more  than  200  priories, 
with  many  fiefs,  cloisters,  hospital?,  castles,  boroughs, 
two  towns,  and  178  villages,  exclusive  of  its  posses- 
sions in  Portugal.  This  enormous  wealth  and  power 
of  the  order  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  crown,  in  which, 
in  1522,  the  grand  mastership  was  permanently  vested 
by  the  pope.  Having  thus  become  merely  honorary 
and  dependent  on  the  crown,  the  order  rapidly  de- 
creased hi  importance."  —  Chambers,  EncydoptBdia^ 
s.  V. 

CompOBteUa,  Santiago  db,  a  town  in  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  three  most  famous  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  two  others  being  Rome 
and  Jerusalem.  The  place  was  formerly  called  ad 
Sanctum  Jacobum  Apottoktm  or  Giacomo  Pottolo,  whence 
by  abbreviation  ComposteUa  was  formed.  According 
to  a  Spanish  tradition,  the  apostle  James  the  Elder 
came  to  the  Pyrenssan  peninsula,  and  is  buried  at  Com- 
postella. The  legend  of  the  apostle  having  preached 
in  Spain  is  first  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
has  generally  been  repudiated  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers,  although  it  was  defended  by  the  Bol- 
landists  {Acta  Sanct,  torn,  vi,  JuUi,  Appendix  f  and 
tom.  i,  ApriUif  Diatribe),  and  by  the  Protestant  J.  A. 
Fabricius  {SaluiariB  Lux  Evanffdiiy  c.  16,  §  2).  The 
claim^of  Ciompostella  to  the  body  of  the  apostle  has 
found  more  advocates  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  although  the  church  of  St.  Saturnine  at  Tou- 
louse prefers  the  same  claim.  The  rival  claims  have 
been  compromised  by  assuming  that  each  church  had 
one  half,  as  a  division  of  famous  relics,  it  is  alleged, 
frequently  occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Compostella 
was  made  {i  bishopric  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  in  1120  an  archbishopric— Wetzer  u.Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  786. 

Comprehension,  in  English  history,  "the  scheme 
first  proposed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  in  1688  for  re- 
laxing the  terms  of  conformity  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  admitting  Protestant  dissent- 
ers into  its  communion.  In  1674,  Tillotson  and  Stil- 
lingfleet  renewed  the  attempt,  and  the  terms  were  set- 


tled to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nonconformists ;  but,  the 
bishops  unanimously  refhsing  their  consent,  the  proj- 
ect fell  to  the  ground.  Immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  scheme  was  renewed  at  the  instance  of  Wil- 
liam III,  but  after  two  attempts  the  design  of  onion 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  pasaed  in 
its  stead.*'  See  Macaolay,  Hittmy  of  Enffland,  iii,  68, 
880 ;  art  England,  Chubch  of  ;  Eden,  Churdkaiam's 
Dictionary  y  s.  v. 

Compton,  Hbnrt,  bishop  of  London,  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Northampton,  was  bom  at  Comptoo  in 
1632,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  in  1652.  After  some  years  spent  in 
travel  on  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  England  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  For  a  short  tlroe  be 
was  a  comet  in  the  army;  then  went  to  Cambridge, 
passed  M.A.,  took  orders,  and  was  made  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1666.  After  various  pre- 
ferments, he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674,  and 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  1675  or  1676. 
He  became  tutor  to  the  princesses  Ifary  and  Anne, 
and  imbued  them  with  his  own  earnestly  Protestant 
sentiments.  On  the  accession  of  James  II  he  was  dia- 
missed  from  the  council  and  ftom  his  deanery  of  the 
Royal  Chapel  on  account  of  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
popery.  In  1686  he  was  tried  before  the  lords  com- 
missioners (the  notorious  JefiHes  presiding)  on  a  charge 
of  disobedience  to  the  Idng's  mandate  (for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Dr.  Sharp),  and  was  suspended  from  his  episco- 
pal functions.  He  was  restored  in  1688,  and  on  the 
accession  of  William  he  recovered  all  the  offices  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled.  Bishop  Compton  sought 
to  conciliate  Dissenters,  and  to  find  means  of  reunit- 
ing them  to  the  Church  of  Enprland.  His  so-called 
**  ultra- Protestantism"  made  him  unpopular  with 
High-churchmen.  He  died  July  7,  1718.  He  pub- 
Ibhed  A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Communion  (Lond.  1677); 
a  numl)er  of  episcopal  letters  and  charges,  etc — Nem 
and  General  B%og,  Dictionary ^  iv,  64  sq. 

Comstock,  Grover  S.,  a  Baptist  missionaiy,  was 
bom  at  Ulysses,  N.  T.,  March  24, 1809.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Hamilton  College  in  1827,  studied  law  after- 
wards, and  was  admitted  to  ^he  bar  in  1880.  Under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.'Finney  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  then  studied  theology  at  the  Madison  Univen- 
ity.  Deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  missions,  be  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Misaioiiary 
Board,  and  sailed  from  Boston  for  Bnrmah  on  July  % 
1884.  He  remained  some  time  at  Amherst  and  Maul- 
main  studying  the  language,  and  then  choee  Arracan 
for  his  field  of  labor.  In  1887  he  organized  a  native 
church  at  Kyouk  Phyou ;  and  he  remained,  in  spite  of 
a  deadly  climate,  to  which  his  wife  and  two  cbildreB 
fell  victims  in  1848,  unreiritting  in  labor  until  the  iO- 
neas  which  ended  in  his  death,  April  25, 1844. — Jamt- 
ioan  Mitsionary  Memorial^  p.  156. 

Comte,  AuousTE,  founder  of  the  so-called  P^tiv- 
ism,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  Jan.  12, 1798,  and  died  at 
Paris  Sept  5,  1857.  He  was  the  propounder  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Positive,  to  denote  its  scientific  and  practical 
character,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  schemes  of 
metaphysical  speculation. 

He  sprang  from  a  family  eminently  Roman  CTatbo- 
lic  in  religion  and  Royalist  in  politics,  and  these  influ- 
ences afiflscted  the  development  of  his  theories,  not- 
withstanding the  fever  of  innovation  which  always 
possessed  him.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  at  the 
Polytechnic  school,  in  which  he  became  a  subordinate 
instractor  in  1882.  His  first  dreams  of  philosophic 
reform  are  ascribed  by  him  to  his  fourteenth  year,  per- 
haps in  rivalry  of  the  precocity  attributed  to  Bacon. 
In  1816  he  conten  plated  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  transplanting  of  his  nascent  phUoso]^ 
ical  career  to  America.  In  August,  1817,  he  becaine 
acquainted  with  the  notorious  St.  Simon  —  half  seer. 
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half  chirlwtMi— and  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
his  yisioiiAnr  raptures  as  to  be  considered  his  roost 
hopeftil  disciple,  and  the  saccessor  upon  whom  that 
strange  sage  desired  liis  mantle  to  fidl,  though  recog- 
nising Comte*s  fatal  want  of  religions  susoeptibilttjr. 
This  connection  was  always  acknowledged  by  Gomte, 
though  mentioned  in  later  years  with  increasing  bit- 
temees  and  disgust  He  disclaimed  all  obligations  to 
St.  Simon,  and  Aimed  and  fretted  whenever  the  traces 
of  St.  Simonism  were  recognised  in  his  own  philos- 
ophy. In  April,  1826,  he  opened  a  course  of  gratu- 
itous prelections  on  the  new  scheme,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  a  somewhat  determinate  form  by  several 
easays  i^eviously  published.  The  course  was  inter- 
rupted by  brain  fiver,  terminating  in  insanity.  In 
consequence  of  this  attack,  which  he  designates  tme 
eriae  cMbraUf  he  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum. 

In  1829  he  commenced  the  immense  structure  of  his 
Positive  Philosophy.  It  was'  completed  in  six  heavy 
volumes,  containing  nearly  6000  pages.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1890,  its  760  pages  having  been 
composed  in  the  space  of  three  months.  M.  Ck>mte 
rarely  revised,  and  never  reoopied  his  manuscript. 
As  it  came  from  his  brain  it  passed  to  the  press,  and 
from  the  press  to  the  public  The  Bevolution  of  July 
delayed  liie  prosecution  of  his  labors  fbr  five  years, 
but  with  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times  he  resumed 
them,  and  achieved  the  sixth  and  last  volume  in  1842. 
This  is  the  work  on  which  .M.  Comte*s  reputation 
as  a  philosopher  almost  exclusively  rests.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  his  works  accepted  l^  the  majority  of 
his  disciples,  or  regarded  by  those  who  follow  his 
guidance  without  attaching  themselves  to  his  banner. 
It  contains  the  body  and  substance  of  Positivism,  and 
was  justly  rebaptised  S9tAm6  de  PhiloaopkU  PoiUhe, 
In  hb  later  philosophical  development  Comte  endeav- 
ored to  infttte  the  vital  breath  of  a  moral  and  religious 
spirit  into  the  cadaverous  Pmrhonism  of  his  earlier 
views.  But  this  attempt,  wnich  was  flagrantly  un- 
sueoeasfri],  oiTended  alike  his  sect  and  his  distant  ad- 
mirers, who  hailed  and  honored  his  labors  rather  fbr 
their  sjrstematlc  infidelity  than  for  their  recognised 
truth. 

Ob  the  oompletion  of  liis  scheme  of  philosophy 
Gomte  proceeded  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  rectifi- 
cation oif  society.  It  was  nine  years,  however,  before 
the  first  volume  of  his  8y$tim6  dt  PotitiqtK  PoaUwe 
appeared.  They  wero  years  of  annoyance,  anguish, 
in^ortune,  and  strange  adventure.  He  had  support- 
ed hfanself  and  his  famOy  by  the  scanty  fhiits  o^  his 
vocation  as  a  puUio  and  a  private  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. To  tlds  vocation  we  are  indebted  for  his 
TVsotiss  of  Ama^ftical  GwmOry,  published  in  1848. 
He  relieved  tlie  dull  routine  of  duty  by  lectures  to  the 
Parisian  community  on  topics  connected  with  sdence, 
or  with  the  promulgation  of  his  phflosophy.  One  of 
these  courses  is  perpetuated  in  his  PUfosqpAsca/  TVso- 
Uae  oi»  Popular  Aitronomgf  (1846).  His  heretical  opin- 
ions, and,  stUl  more,  his  arrogant  and  irritable  disposi- 
tion, provoked  opposition,  and  excited  ill-will  among 
his  colleagues.  His  position  in  the  Polytedmic  School 
was  rendered  precarious,  and  lie  was  finally  deprived 
of  it.  At  a  later  period  his  public  lectures  were  for  a 
sliort  time  closed  by  the  interfBrence  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  long  personal  persecution  of  which 
be  complains  with  habitual  acrimony  in  his  later 
works.  He  was  married,  but  had  been  separated  fkom 
his  wife.  While  his  heart  was  wrung  and  parched  by 
many  sorrows,  a  new  fascination  consoled  him,  and 
opened  unsuspected  fountains  in  a  dry  and  tiiirsty  soO. 
In  1846  Gomte  became  violently  attached  to  an  accom- 
plished lady,  Hadame  Glotilde  de  Taux,  who  was  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  as  he  was  from  his  wifo. 
Thdr  association  was  purely  Platonic,  and  terminated 
in  a  year  by  the  death  of  die  siren  on  April  6, 1846. 
The  Pdtitkfe  PoSUet  is  animated  throughout  by  her  in- 
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spiration,  and  is  dedicated  to  her,  with  a  oommemora* 
tion  of  her  virtues,  in  language  which  would  sound 
extravagant  in  Dante  or  Petrarch.  Brief  as  the  inti- 
macy had  been,  it  ravolutionized  Comte's  whole  na- 
ture and  the  entira  spirit  of  his  speculations. 

TMs  strange  transmutation  of  doctrine  exhibited  it- 
self in  the  Discourse  <m  the  general  Character  ofPoeitxv^ 
Mfn,  which  belonged  to  the  midsummer  of  1848,  and 
was  employed  as  an  introduction  to  tlie  Syttem  oJfPos- 
iihe  PotUkt.  The  rigidity  and  sterility  of  the  cold 
and  heartless  rationaiion  dT  the  Pontine  Philoeophy  was 
evidently  unsuited  to  act  upon  society  and  to  regen- 
erate it;  and  the  application  of  the  Positive  doc- 
trine to  practical  ends  almost  necessitated  the  ad- 
mission of  the  moral  element,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously  disregarded.  Men  are  not  controlled  by  their 
reason ;  they  ara  stimulated  by  their  imagination,  and 
impelled  by  their  aflbctions.  To  discipline  the  heart, 
an  authority,  and  not  arguments,  is  required.  But  no 
practical  morab  ara  possible,  as  an  obligatory  rule 
of  action,  which  do  not  result  fh>m  the  decrees  of  a 
supreme  will.  Thus  the  first  step  towards  a  system- 
atic plan  of  political  authority,  or  of  sociological  inter- 
pretation, must  be  the  recogmtion  of  a  Divine  Legis- 
lator and  the  acceptation  of  an  incontestable  creed. 
M.  Gomte  was  thus  driven,  by  the  extension  of  his 
theories  to  their  practical  applications,  to  introduce 
ethics  into  the  chcle  of  the  sciences,  to  institute  a  di- 
vinity, to  recognise  or  to  invent  a  religion.  His  per- 
ception of  the  need  was  quickened,  if  his  susceptibili- 
ties were  not  awakened,  by  the  resuscitation  of  his 
natural  affections,  and  the  glow  of  sentiment  was  kin- 
dled by  his  preposterous  passion.  The  long  inter- 
val wUch  separated  the  oompletion  of  the  PkUosopMe 
Pomikfe  fhim  the  commencement  of  the  Politique  Potu 
tive  may  have  been,  in  reality,  due  less  to  the  personal 
persecution  of  which  he  complains,  and  to  the  revolu- 
tionary anarchy  of  1848,  than  to  the  time  and  thought 
requisite  to  systematize  his  new  views,  and  to  produce 
some  appearance  of  harmony  between  the  philosophic 
doctrine  and  its  efflorescence  in  a  theocratic  dream. 
The  whole  plan  was,  however,  arranged  in  his  own 
mind  when  he  entered  upon  the  composition  of  his  so- 
ciological treatlBe.  Nothing  is  mora  admirable  than 
the  rapidity  and  completeness,  the  methodical  regular- 
ity, and  the  preordained  precision  with  which  each 
successive  year  brought  forward  at  the  appointed  time 
a  new  volume  of  the  PoKHque  PoeUiioe^  tiD  the  whole 
was  accomplished.  Each  volume  appeared  in  its  sea- 
son, like  the  blossoms  of  the  returning  summer.  The 
first  was  publidbed  in  July,  1861 ;  the  second  in  May, 
1862;  the  third  in  August,  1868;  and  the  fourth  in 
August,  1864.  The  second  volume  of  the  PotiHve 
Police  was  preceded  in  the  same  month  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Calendar  qf  PoeUiviem—ihat  singular 
and  elaborate  rebaptism  of  the  months  of  the  year 
and  the  days  of  the  week  which  substitutes  the  no- 
tabilities of  human  progress  for  the  Sundays  and 
saints*  days  of  the  Gatholic  Ghuroh,  and  the  months 
of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  October  of  the  same 
year  was  published  the  Cateckiem  of  Positkitm,  de- 
signed to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  new  philosophy 
and  the  new  creed  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Politique  PoeiHoe  M.  Gomte  marks 
out  the  ulterior  projects  which  he  designed  to  achieve 
befbre  advancing  yean  shoi^ld  demand  repose.  Seven 
yean  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  and  rec- 
tification of  his  theory ;  and  then,  on  the  attainment 
of  his  grand  climacteric,  he  would  sing  his  Dimittas. 
A  S^ttem  o/Potidve  Logic,  or  the  PkUooophig  ofMaihe- 
fliofMSi,  was  promised  for  1866 ;  A  Sgttem  of  Pondve 
Moraie,  or  TreaHee  en  Vnioereal  Edwoationf  fbr  1859 ; 
and  A  System  of  PotUioe  Industry,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Action  qfffumamty  on  its  terrestrial  AhodejtoT  1861. 
The  first  volume  of  the  first  of  these  woriu  was  pub- 
lished, according  to  announcement,  in  1866,  but  before 
the  second  was  ready  Gomte  died,  in  1867.    Tarious 
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pamphletft  hftd  been  issued  by  M.  Comte  at  different 
periods  of  his  career,  in  order  to  give  immediate  con- 
sistency to  liis  views  on  special  points,  or  to  popularize 
his  doctrine.  These  it  is  needless  to  specify.  More 
interesting  in  themselves,  as  more  important  fbr  an 
appreciation  of  the  man,  are  the  annual  circulars  is- 
sued to  those  who  participated  in  the  subscription  fbr 
his  support 

The  System  qfPotUmim,  in  accordance  with  what 
has  already  been  observed,  requires  to  be  considered 
under  two  distinct,  though  connected  aspects — ^the  sci- 
entific theory  as  originally  expounded  in  M.  Comte's 
earlier  work,  and  the  practical  application  of  that  the- 
ory as  presented  in  his  latest  complete  treatise. 

(L)  The  Positive  I^ilo$ophy,—ThiB  is  the  develop- 
ment and  co-ordination  of  all  the  materialistic  tenden- 
cies of  science  in  the  age  of  the  Encydopasdia  and  the 
Revolution.  It  is  not  itself  materialistic,  because  it 
proceeds  beyond  materialism  in  the  same  direction,  and 
is  attenuated  into  a  pure  sensuous  phenomenalism.  It 
contemplates  merely  **  the  shows  of  things,"  and  it  co- 
ordinates them  according  to  their  concomitances  and 
sequences,  recognising  no  actual  bond  of  connection 
between  them,  nor  any  power  on  which  they  depend. 
The  function  of  philosophy  is  simply  to  introduce  or- 
der and  coherence  into  observed  phenomena.  Posi- 
tivism is,  accordingly,  a  habit  or  intellectual  temper- 
ament rather  than  a  i^osophy,  a  method  rather  than 
a  doctrine.  Hence  the  most  characteristic  peculi- 
arity of  this  work,  as  of  the  whole  intellectual  evolu- 
tion of  its  author,  is  his  arrangement  of  the  sciences, 
with  the  principles  on  which  that  arrangement  pro- 
ceeds. The  treatise  becomes,  in  consequence,  an  or- 
derly exposition  of  the  sciences  and  of  their  reciprocal 
dependencies,  embracing  the  statement  of  the  results 
and  processes  of  science,  with  an  indication  of  defi- 
ciencies, excrescences,  and  aberrations  in  their  present 
constitution.  It  is  more  profound  in  its  execution  than 
in  its  conception — ^in  its  details  than  in  its  general  spir- 
it. The  soUtaxy  principle  on  which  the  whole  elabora- 
tion of  Positivism  reposes  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Three 
States.  To  this  may  be  referred  Comte's  classification 
of  the  sciences — ^his  rule  for  their  evolution,  composi- 
tion, and  rank — his  exposition  of  their  significance  and 
disciplinary  value — ^his  history  of  society,  and  his  the- 
oxy  of  humanity.  This  cardinal  position  is,  that  the 
whole  human  Damily,  as  well  as  each  individual  mind, 
passes  through  three  successive  and  incompatible  con- 
ditions: 1.  The  Theological  State,  which  ascribes  all 
phenomena  to  divine  agency;  2.  The  Metaphysical 
State,  which  questions  the  divine  action,  and  attributes 
all  changes  to  influences,  entities,  occult  causes,  laws 
of  nature,  etc. ;  and,  8.  The  Positive  State,  which  ac- 
cepts the  phenomena  without  reference  to  their  orig- 
ination, and  arranges  them  under  general  laws,  which 
merely  state  '*  the  invariable  relations  of  succession 
and  resemblance."  This  principle  of  the  Three  States 
has  been  assailed  by  both  admirers  and  opponents ; 
but  it  is  rather  Imperfect  and  misapplied  than  fiedse. 
The  succession  of  these  states  is  explained  by  the 
confusion  and  multiplicity  of  apparentiy  disconnect- 
ed £eu:ts,  which  perplex  the  untutored  mind,  and  sug- 
gest the  arbitrary  will  of  superior  existences.  As  or- 
der reveals  itself  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  an  arbitrary 
government  of  the  universe  is  repudiated,  and  law 
maintained  by  the  operation  of  natural  forces  b  more 
or  less  extensively  accepted  as  the  solution  of  the  enig< 
mas  of  creation.  Thus  metaphysics  is  the  crucible 
in  which  theology  and  fiuth  are  gradually  evapora- 
ted. As  the  regularity  of  phenomena  is  more  gen- 
erally apprehended,  the  jurisdiction  of  metaphysics 
is  by  degrees  restricted,  and  is  finally  denied.  No 
knowledge  is  admitted  which  does  not  promise  to 
become  science,  no  science  which  is  not  phenomenal 
only,  no  phenomena  which  suggest  any  other  princi- 
ple than  uniform  harmony  and  consecution  of  &cts. 
''n  the  process   of  speculative  disentanglement  by 


which  the  Positive  habit  is  attained,  those  aubjeeta  an 
naturally  the  first  to  assume  a  scientific  form  wfaidi 
are  characterized  by  the  greatest  simplicity  in  thea- 
selves,  and  are,  according  to  the  Baocmian  expressioc, 
least  immersed  in  matter.*'  Hence  the  relariotts  of 
number  and  space  are  the  earliest  to  exhibit  an  orderiy 
coherence ;  and  mathematics  is  not  merely  the  diMi- 
plinary  introduction  to  the  sciences,  but  the  eMest  by 
birth.  Increasing  complexity  and  special^  chaiae- 
terize  the  sciences  as  they  succesaiTely  detach  them- 
selves from  the  general  mass  of  unsystematized  knowl- 
edge. The  principle  on  which  the  classification  of  the 
sciences  proceeds  is  thus  from  greater  to  leas  aimpfie- 
ity,  from  the  more  general  to  the  more  special,  from 
the  more  abstMct  to  the  more  concrete.  By  the  apfdi- 
cation  of  this  rule  M.  Ck>mte  organizes  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy of  the  sciences.  Six  cmly  are  recognised  m 
the  PoUtigue  Positive :  L  Mathematics ;  II.  Astrow- 
my ;  III.  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics ;  IV.  CImid- 
istry ;  Y.  Biology ;  YI.  Sociology ;  to  which  was  after- 
wards added,  YII.  Morals.  Having  thus  arranged  the 
several  sciences,  M.  Comte  proceeds  to  the  exhibttna 
of  their  functions,  their  constitution,  their  co&qnesti, 
and  their  condition.  He  thus  f^imishes  an  abstract 
of  all  scientific  knowledge.  This  immense  elabora- 
tion culminates  in  his  creation  of  the  new  sdence  of 
sociology.  That  science  is  roughly  sketched  rather 
than  definitely  constituted  in  the  PhUosopkie  FodUm. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Statics  and  Dynamio. 
Social  Statics  treats  of  tl^  formal  conditions  of  the  ex- 
istence of  societies ;  social  Dynamics  of  society  in  its 
vital  state  of  incessant  transformation.  Having  ss- 
certained  all  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  all  tfait 
legitimately  sought  accomplishment,  Comte  considcnd 
that  a  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  scientific 
theory  of  political  action  adequate  to  the  regencntwa 
of  society. 

(2.)  Positwe  Politics,— It  has  been  shown  how  M. 
Comte  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  discovering  or 
imagining  a  God,  and  o^econstructing  a  theology,  a 
ceremonial,  and  a  religious  organization.  The  new  di- 
vinity— le  Nouveau  E^  Supr^e — is  humanity.  Ihe 
units  of  the  living  race  are  separately  united  by  death 
to  this  great  spirit,  and  become  atomic  ccmstituents  of 
the  immortal  essence.  It  is  a  complete  «^^^fi^Tatiflii  of 
man,  a  complete  resolution  of  divinity  into  humani^. 
It  is  a  strange  counterpart  to  Pantheism  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  scheme  of  thorough-going  PanhnmaB- 
ism.  The  new  divinity  was  to  be  adored,  to  be  ap- 
proached with  prayer,  to  be  honored  with  an  appropri- 
ate ceremonial,  worshipped  with  due  rites,  and  serred 
by  a  numerous  army  of  priests.  Of  this  priesthood 
M.  Comte  was  to  be  the  living  head.  Science  and  re^ 
ligion  were  at  length  reconciled  by  their  union  and 
identification ;  the  priest  was  the  scientific  instructor; 
the  priesthood  consisted  of  the  consecrated  devotees  of 
science ;  the  high-priest  was  the  supreme  director  of 
the  intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  society.  In  the  midst  of  these  wild  imagma- 
tions,  it  is  startiing  to  find  a  sedate  and  sober  estima- 
tion of  the  whole  order  of  society  and  of  each  of  its 
separate  parts.  The  sanctity  of  the  famfly,  the  eon- 
secration  of  marriage  and  its  indissolubili^,  the  do- 
mestic culture  of  infiBmcy,  the  relation  and  subordi- 
nation of  the  sexes,  the  general  inviolability  of  prop- 
erty, the  duties  of  capital  and  industry,  the  disbibe- 
tion  and  retribution  of  service— are  all  maintained  in  a 
manner  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  current  dodrino 
of  communism  and  agrarianism.  The  most  origmal 
and  instructive  part  of  this  treatise  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  consideration  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  extefw 
nal  nature  upon  man,  and  of  man  upon  external  natnre. 
By  this  inquiry,  brief  as  it  is,  the  first  permanent  foaa- 
dation  is  laid  for  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  trans- 
formation of  societies. 

From  the  rapidity  with  which  Comte*s  works  wet 
composed,  from  the  absence  of  all  revision,  from  gea- 
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era!  inattention  to  the  arts  of  composition  and  disposi- 
tion, his  treatises  are  swelled  and  deformed  by  contin- 
nal  repetitions  and  by  want  of  perspicnoos  arrange- 
men  W  They  are  vast  and  rambling  essa^rs  rather  than 
systraatic  expositions  of  philosophic  doctrine.  The 
blemishes  which  he  was  careless  of  avoiding  have 
now  ceased  to  he  important.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated by  Ck>mte  remains,  but  few  will  ever  again 
dream  of  reading  the  ten  thick  volumes  in  which  his 
whole  vast  project  was  originally  set  forth.  The  di- 
rect effect  of  his  career  has  been  very  slight,  its  mdi- 
rect  effdct  very  great.  He  has  linked  his  name  with 
no  enlargement  of  science  or  philosophy  except  in 
sociology — with  no  practical  reform  in  society.  His 
principles  have  found  of  late  numerous  followers  in 
England,  and  a  small  number  of  them  adopt  '*the  re- 
ligion of  humanity"  as  well  as  the  Po4|f^  philoso- 
phy. One  of  the  chief  of  theee  is  Mr.  Thomas  Con- 
greve,  who  has  taken  steps  (1867)  to  fbund  a  church, 
with  a  building  and  regular  services.  Mr.  Congreve 
has  announced  that  a  church  will  shortiy  be  built,  and 
regular  services  instituted,  fbr  promoting  the  new 
creed  which  is  to  regenerate  humanity. 

LUercUtare.'T'A]!  Comte's  important  works  have  been 
enumerated  in  this  notice.  For  his  l^ogn^hy  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  autobiographical  statements 
scattered  through  his  prefiu^  circulars,  etc. ;  to  Ro- 
binet,  ?^oti<»  tw  rCEucre  etmrlaVie  d'Aufftute  ComU 
(Paris,  1860),  and  to  Littr6,  Avgngte  ComU  et  la  Phi- 
ktojMe  PotiHffe  (Paris,  1868).  For  a  fhller  account  of 
his  phnosophy  than  has  been  given  here,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  last-named  work ;  to  Littr6,  Commtmi- 
tion,  Revolution,  el  Pontkn$me  C^^aris,  1852);  Lewes, 
Comle't  PhiUmpky  oftht  Sciences  (Lond.  1858) ;  Har- 
riet Martineau,  The  PotUive  Philoeophy  of  Augtute 
ConUe  (Lond.  1858,  2  vols.  8vo);  Lewes,  Hiatory  of 
PkUosophy  (3d  ed.  1867,  Lond.  2  vols.  8vo);  C61estfai 
de  Blignitees,  ExpoeUUm  AbrigSe  de  la  Philoeophie  et  de 
la  lU&gwn  PotUwee  (Paris,  1857) ;  Herbert  Spencer, 
The  Ckusifieation  of  ike  Sciences,  etc.  (New  York,  1864); 
J.  S.  Mm,  ComU's  PkUosopkg  (Lond.  1866) ;  also  to  Sir 
David  Brewster's  notice  of  the  first  two  Volumes  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  in  the  Edmburffk  Review,  July, 
1838,  and  to  the  Essays  on  Comte  and  his  Philosophy 
in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Revieto,  New  York,  January, 
1852;  April,  1852;  July,  1853;  October,  1858;  and 
July,  1854 ;  and  in  the  North  British  Review,  May, 
1854.     See  also  PoBinyisic. 

Conani'ah  (Heb.  in  the  text  Kaonanya'ku, 
^n;>33b,  L  e.  Konanya^hu,  !in;»»is,  but  as  read  in 
the  Maaoretic  margin,  Kananya^hu,  W^^^^;  settled 
by  Jehovah  f  Sept  Xuvtvlas  v.  r.  Xaix«vcac,  Yulg. 
Chonemcu),  the  name  of  two  chief  Levites. 

1.  A  person  appointed  (with  his  brother  Shimei)  as 
"ruler**  C^^)  by  HezeUah,  to  superintend  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  12,  13,  where  the  Auth.  Yers.  Anglicizes  the 
name  "  Cononiah").     B.C.  726. 

2.  A  person  who,  with  several  of  his  kindred,  made 
large  offerings  for  the  Paschal  sacrifices  as  renewed 
by  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  628. 

Ck>noeptlon  of  Christ.  (1.)  This  was  super- 
natural, by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  i,  85 ; 
Uatt  i,  20).  (2.)  It  was  without  the  communication 
of  original  depravity  (Heb.  vii,  26 ;  iv,  15,  etc).  For 
Bome  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Yolbeding, 
Index  Dissert,  p.  9  >  Meyer,  Kommentar,  i,  54  sq.  See 
Christ,  Pkrsom  or. 

Conoei>tioii  of  the  Yiroin  Mart.  1.  The  /m- 
mscMkUe  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Bome.  See  Immaculatb  Cokcbp- 
noN.  2.  Monastic  Institutions  of  the  Conception  of 
Mary,  (1.)  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Inmaeulate  Con' 
erption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  In  1617  three  Italian 
noblemen  of  the  fiunily  De  P^trignan  announced  their 


intention  to  establish  a  military  order  under  the  above ' 
name,  whose  object  was  to  be  to  fight  against  all  infi- 
dels and  heretics.  The  plan  was  not  executed,  but  in 
1 1618  an  order  under  the  same  name  was  established  in 
Yienna.  According  to  some  writers  the  first  impulse 
came  firom  one  of  the  brothers  De  P6trignan ;  but  the 
bull  by  which  pope  Urban  YIII,  in  1628,  confirmed 
the  order,  menttons  only  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Mantua, 
Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  and  Adolphus,  count  of  Ath- 
lan,  as  founders.  The  order  did  not  exist  long. — ^HeU 
yot.  Diet,  des  Ordres  ReKg.  i,  1077  sq.  (2.)  Nums  of 
the  ImrnaculaU  Conception  rf  Mary,  also  called  Con- 
ceptionists.  An  order  nnder  this  name  was  in  1484 
founded  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva  at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  It 
was  sanctioned  in  1489  by  pope  Innocent  YIII.  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  united  this  order  with  that  of  the  Cla- 
risses,  the  rule  of  which  they  adopted  with  some  mod- 
ifications. Pope  Julius  II,  in  1511,  gave  to  tiie  Con- 
ceptionists  a  special  rule,  but  they  continued  to  be  -a 
part  of  the  order  of  the  Clarisses.  (3.)  Congregation 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
the  name  of  congregations  of  lay-women  which  were 
established  in  connection  with  the  convents  of  the 
congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  by  Peter  FoU' 
rier  (q.  v.). 

Concha  (Gr.  KSyxn,  *  theU),  the  plain  round  or 
polygonal  semi-dome  that  covers  die  apsis  (q.  v.)  of  a 
chur^    See  Church  Edifices. 

Conoilia.    See  Councils. 

Conoillabole,  a  term  applied  by  Boman  writers 
to  synods  and  councils  held  by  '*  heretics  and  schis- 
matics." 

Conolsion  (Kararofjui,  a  cutting  down,  L  e.  entire 
nmtilation  of  the  parts),  a  contemptuous  term  used  by 
Paul  in  Phil,  iii,  2,  to  denote  the  zealots  for  circum- 
cision. In  classical  writers  the  Greek  word  denotes  a 
groove  or  channel,  etc.  (see  liddeU  and  Scott,  s.  v.), 
but  the  apostle  parodies  the  term  previously  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  more  pointedly  the  real 
character  of  the  sectaries  in  question ;  instead  of  say- 
ing "beware  of  the  circmncition"  (rnpirofajv),  name- 
ly, the  party  who  pressed  the  necessity  of  still  observ- 
ing that  ordinance,  he  says  "  beware  of  the  concision** 
(learaTOfifiv) ;  as  much  as  to  say  they  no  longer  de- 
serve the  old  and  venerable  name ;  what  they  stickle 
for  is  a  mere  concision,  a  flesh-cutting.  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  the  reason,  '*  for  loe^are  tlie  circumcision*' — 
the  reality  has  now  passed  over  into  us,  who  believe 
in  Christ  and  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
(See  Sommel,  Obss.  PhUol.  on  this  passage,  Lond.  1798.) 
Similarly  in  Gal.  v,  12,  he  says  even  more  pointedly, 
"  I  would  they  [Uie  same  class  of  Judaizing  teachers] 
were  even  cut  off**  (airoK^ovrai,  would  for  themselves 
cut  off  wholly  the  organ  drcnmdsed,  and  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  nftre  scarification  of  it),  i.  e.  make  them- 
selves outri^t  eunuchs  (comp.  the  allusions  to  their 
impurity,  ver.  18, 19, 24).  So  Chrysostom  and  Jerotne 
explain  (wtpiKoirria^uHrip,  eifscindaniur).  See  Cir- 
cumcision. 

Conclave  (Lat  con,  with,  and  elavis,  a  key,  because 
f^m  their  strict  seclusion  its  inmates  as  it  were  unam 
habent  daoem  comnmnem)  is  applied  (1.)  to  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  cardhials  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  meet  to  elect  a  new  pope ;  and  (2.)  to  the  as- 
sembly itself  convened  for  tUs  object.  The  place  of 
assembling  was  frequently  changed  until  1^5,  from 
which  date  to  1823  the  conclave  was  held  in  the 
Yatican  palace;  since  1828  the  Quirinal  palace  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  When  necessary,  how- 
ever, another  place,  even  if  without  the  city  of  Rome, 
may  be  designated.  Little  chambers,  techidcally  call- 
ed cells,  are  prepared  for  the  separate  accommodation 
of  each  cardinal  and  his  attendants,  which  are  assigned 
by  lot,  and  those  foiling  to  the  occupancy  of  cardinals 
created  by  the  late  pope  are  draped  with  some  purple 
material  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  while  green  is  used 
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for  tbe  others.  The  ooit  of  armB  of  etch  ctrdiiud  Ib 
affixed  to  his  celL  When  a  pope  dies,  ten  days  are 
allowed  for  the  obeeqnies,  for  the  arrival  of  absent 
cardinals,  and  for  the  preparations  above  mentioned 
for  the  conclave,  together  with  tbe  selection  of  persons 
styled  condavists,  who  are  to  enter  the  oondave  as 
servants  of  the  cardinals  (two  to  each,  or,  if  the  car- 
dinal be  very  old,  sickly,  or  of  princely  bbth,  three), 
masters  of  ceremonies,  confessors,  clerks,  physicians, 
carpenters,  masons,  barbers,  and  other  servants.  The 
prescribed  time  having  elapsed,  the  cardinals  and  oon- 
daviits  attend  the  mass  of  the  Holy  .Ghost,  formerly 
in  St  Peter's,  lately  in  St.  Sylvester's  church.  The 
papal  ordinances  governing  the  conclaves  are  read,  to 
the  strict  observance  of  which  all  who  are  to  enter  the 
conclave  are  sworn.  Then  the  cardinals,  with  their 
conclavists,  proceed  solemnly  to  the  apartments  pre- 
pared, and  repair  severally  to  their  cells,  where  tiiey 
receive  visits  nntil  evening  from  persons  not  of  theh* 
number.  At  the  third  signal  from  the  bell,  about 
three  honrs  after  sxmset,  all  not  belonging  to  the  con- 
clave are  excluded,  and  all  the  entrances  except  one 
are  walled  np,  the  windows  also,  except  so  mnch  as 
may  be  necessary  for  air  and  light.  The  excepted  en- 
trance  is  closed  by  double  locks  and  strictly  guarded, 
admission  being  dlowed  to  none  except  the  absent  car- 
dinals. No  egress  is  allowed  except  by  permission  of 
the  conclave  itself  in  case  of  grave  illness.  The  the- 
ory is  that  all  communication  between  those  within 
and  persons  without  in  regard  to  the  pending  election 
must  be  prevented ;  but  these  precautions  have  not  al- 
ways secured  their  end.  In  spite  of  the  law,  there  is 
frequent  correspondence  between  the  cardinals  with- 
in and  their  political  friends  without.  The  decree  of 
Gregory  X  prescribed  that,  if  a  choice  was  not  made 
by  the  cardinals  within  three  days,  for  the  next  five 
days  only  one  dish  at  noon  and  evening  should  be 
allowed  to  each,  and  after  that  time  only  bread, 
wine,  and  water ;  but  this  rigid  regimen  was  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  Clement  YI  (1851).  The  execu- 
tion of  these  regulations  is  intrusted  externally  to 
the  dvU  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  conclave 
is  held,  and  internally  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
conclave. 

Prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century,  the 
choice  of  the  bbhop  of  Rome  was  the  Joint  prercjgative 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  exerdsed,  we  may  suppose, 
at  first  directly,  though  subsequently  the  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  election  appears  to  have  been  through 
some  representative  body ;  while  the  supreme  secular 
power  asserted  its  authority  by  requiring  that  the 
election  should  receive  its  sanction,  tiie  origin,  doubt- 
less, of  the  right  exercised  by  certain  Catholic  gov- 
ernments (France,  Spain,  and  Aastriil),  and  claimed 
by  Italy  (Naples)  and  Portugal,  of  each  exduding  tram 
the  papal  throne  some  psrticular  cardinal,  a  right, 
however,  to  be  exercised  before  an  elation,  and  limit- 
ed to  one  veto  at  each  conclave.  By  a  decree  of  Pope 
Nicholas  II  (In  nomme  Domud),  1059,  the  dection  of 
pontiff  was  given  to  the  cardinal  bishops,  the  other 
cardinals,  and  the  dergy,  the  people  merely  approv- 
ing it.  By  a  ftirther  decree  of  Alexander  III  (1179), 
the  choice  was  vested  exdusivdy  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, with  the  proviso  that  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  present  should  constitute  a  le- 
gal election,  the  assent  of  clergy  and  people  being  no 
longer  required.  The  Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  under 
the  aaspices  of  Gregory  X,  promulgated  a  constitution 
minutely  prescribing  tiie  forms  to  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  such  elections,  which  were  to  be  made  in  oof»- 
c/aoi  c/atMO,  so  as  to  shut  out  secular  influence.  These 
three  instruments  ftimish  the  organic  laws  and  regu- 
LatioDS,  both  of  franchise  and  ceremonials,  which,  with- 
out fundamental  change,  are  still  in  force  in  papal 
elections. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle  that  no  pope 
can  appoint  his  successor,  and  that  every  cardinal. 


however  reoentiy  made  such,  provided  he  baa  1 
deacon's  orders,  may  partidpate  in  a  conclave,  though 
under  papal  erasure,  suspension,  interdict,  or  exeoa- 
munication.  ^ 

According  to  the  bulls  of  Gregory  XV  (jEtermtPO' 
trit  Filiui  and  Ikcet  Bomamm  PotO^ieem),  oonfirmed 
b^  tiiat  of  Urban  YIII  (ad  Bomam  PohU/cu  prmdem- 
tiam),  the  choice  must  be  made  in  one  of  three  waya, 
viz.,  by  inspiration,  compromise,  or  ballot.  FUytiiM 
by  inspiration  is  when  all  the  electors  qmntaneoiialy 
(per  quasi  intpiraUanem},  without  any  previom  coa- 
cert,  proclaim  the  same  person  for  the  ofiloe.  Sxasi- 
ples  at  such  elections  are  given  by  early  oorVwisBfiftl 
writers,  as  that  of  Fabianus  (Enseb.  ffuL  Eoelet.  vi, 
29),  but  in  modem  times  none  such  has  oocnrred. 
Election  by  compromise  is  when,  in  de&nlt  of  agree- 
ment thems^es,  the  cardinals  delegate  to  a  sdeet 
number  of  their  body,  with  or  without  conditioaa,  sd- 
thority  to  choose  a  pope,  as  was  the  case  in  the  elecy 
tion  of  Clement  Y.  The  ordinary  way,  bowevo-,  is  by 
ballot  In  this  method,  after  the  usual  morning  masa, 
eadi  cardinal  (when  the  conclave  la  assembled  la  the 
balloting-room  or  chapd),  invoking  Christ  aa  witnecs 
to  the  purity  of  his  intentions  in  the  vote,  depodts  in 
the  chslioe  on  the  altera  square  paper,  folded  at  appo- 
site  comers  so  as  to  conceal  the  voter's  name  and  mot- 
to (which,  once  selected,  must  be  adhered  to),  while  the 
name  of  the  person  voted  for  is  written  on  tbe  open 
central  space.  These  ballots  are  then  examined  in 
turn  by  three  cardinals,  appointed  scmUUoreM,  and  tbe 
numbCTs  tak^ti,  which  must  agree  with  that  of  tbe 
cardinals  present,  all  being  required  to  vote,  and  aie 
filed  to  awdt  the  result.  If  any  one  has  recerved  just 
two  thirds,  the  folded  ends  are  opened  to  see  that  he 
has  not  voted  for  himself  which  is  not  allowable.  If 
no  one  has  attained  the  required  minority,  tbe  cqd- 
dave  proceeds  in  the  afternoon  sesdon,  after  the  hymn 
Teni  Creator  Spiritus,  to  try  the  process  called  oocei- 
ing  (acomu$)f  in  which  each  cardinal  may  giv«  a 
supplementaiy  vote,  in  the  words  €Keedo  domimo  carS- 
ncUi,  to  any  one  who  received  votes  ui  the  first  process 
from  others  than  the  accedent;  those  HA^^lining  to 
change  the  morning's  choice  write  memim.  If  tbe 
supplementary  votes  for  any,  added  to  the  morning's 
votes  for  the  same,  do  not  make  up  the  two  thinb 
majority,  the  papers  are  burned,  and  the  same  prooesi 
of  balloting  is  repeated  the  next  day.  Wlran  the 
requisite  mi^rity  is  given,  the  papers  are  examined 
to  see  that  no  cardinal  has  voted  twice  for  the  same 
person,  and  that  the  mottoes  of  the  evening  and  mora* 
ing  vote  tally ;  then  the  recipient  of  the  higheat  vote 
equalling  or  exceeding  two  thirds  is  declared  duly 
elected.  On  his  acceptance  the  work  of  tbe  condave 
strictiy  ends,  for  the  newly  dected  is  deemed  to  be 
legally  pope,  with  all  his  prerogatives  and  powen,- 
he  is  invested  with  the  pontifical  robes,  receives  tbe 
homage  of  the  cardinals,  adopts  his  ofildal  name,  and 
is  proclaimed  ftt>m  a  reopened  bdcony  window  to  the 
people  by  the  cardinal  dean,  in  the  words  Anmadio 
vobis  gaudium  magnmn,     Papam  kdbemu9  Emmm- 

tiumum  ac  Bevermdistkiutm ^  qui  tibi  m^ponat 

nomen  — — ,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  are  recorded 
as  their  assent,  still,  in  theory,  necessary  to  an  elec- 
tion. The  other  ceremonies  belonging  to  tbe  inangn- 
ration  follow  in  due  order. — Ferraris,  Bibtio^keca  Co- 
nonica,  etc.,  art.  Papa ;  Herzog,  BeaUEmcykhpddky  art 
Papstwahl ;  Banke,  Eisltny  of  the  Papacy  (see  Index); 
North  British  Beview^  Dec  1866,  art.  Condaves ;  IV 
truccdlo  della  Gattina,  Hirioire  Diphmatiqme  des  Coih 
cloves  (Paris,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo);  Cartwright,  Po^al 
Condave  (Lend.  1867).    See  Cabdinalb  ;  Pors. 

Concomitant  (1.)  A  term  used  by  Boman  tiieo- 
logians  to  denote  the  gp'ace  of  God  aeoott^panging  an 
action,  as  distinguished  from  pr^venittit  grace,  wliich 
(against  the  Pelagians)  b  necessary  to  exdte  to  good 
desires  and  actions  (Bergier).  (2.)  Comoomiiamcey  m 
tbe  Boman  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.T.),  i 
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the  ^  aooompuiyliig  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
blood,  and  of  the  blood  by  the  body/*  in  the  Eacha^ 
rist.  Aquinas  introduced  the  term  (c(mcomt<mtia). 
The  witliholding  of  the  cnp  from  the  laity  ie  justified 
by  this  Romanist  doctrine  of  concomitance  on  the 
ground  that  as  Clirist  is  present  entirely  in  each  of  the 
elements,  he  is  leceiyed  fully  in  either  by  the  commo- 
nicant.  Of  coarse  this  theory  goes  along  with  tran- 
sabatantiation. —  Burnet,  On  the  Articlet^  art  zxzi; 
Smith's  Hagenbaoh,  Huitory  <^DwAnM»^  §  196.  See 
Lobd's  Suppbr.  % 

Conoord,  Fonntda  of  (Fobmui^a  Cohoobdlb), 
the  serenth  and  last  symbolical  boc^  of  the  Luther-  j 
an  Church,  first  publicly  adopted  in  1580.     It  was  | 
firamed  in  consequence  of  the  long  disputes  between 
the  stricter  Lutherans  and  the  milder  Philippists  and 
the  Crypto-Oalyinists  in  Germany.    The  principal  the- 
ologians and  evangelists  considered  it  their  duty  to 
unite  the  Church  as  much  as  possible  by  clearly  defin- 
ing its  ftmdamental  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1680.     In 
1574^  duke  Julius  of  Brunswick  and  the  elector  Augus- 
tas of  Saxony  commissioned  professor  Jacob  Andrei 
(q.  T.X  of  TfiMngen,  to  fhmie  a  suitable  formula.     His 
work  underwent  divers  altoations  in  the  hands  of 
Chemnitz  and  Chytneus,  and  was  finally  received  as 
Um  confession  of  Swabia  and  Saxony.     Subsequently, 
by  the  influence  of  prince  George  Ernest  of  Henne- 
berg,  a  second  formula  of  concord  was  Chimed  by  Osi- 
aader  and  Bidenbach,  theologians  of  WOrtemberg,  and 
revised  and  completed  by  a  body  of  theologians  in 
the  convent  of  Maulbronn  in  January,  1576  (known  as 
the  formula  of  Maulbronn).    Andre&  considered  this 
latto*  as  too  short,  the  former  as  too  difftise,  and  under- 
took to  base  a  third  on  these  two.     For  this  purpose 
the  elector,  in  May,  1576,  called  a  meeting  of  theologi- 
ans at  Torgau.    Among  the  eighteen  who  answered 
to  the  call  were  Andre&,  Chemnitz,  Chytneus,  Sel- 
neccer,  Comerus,  Muscnlns,  Crell,  and  Mdrlin.     Be- 
tween them,  and  based  on  the  two  preceding  formu- 
las and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  they  framed  the 
Book  of  TorgoM  (published  by  Semler,  Halle,  1760), 
which  was  submitted  to  the  elector  and  his  council  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  other  evangelf- 
ical  princes  and  statM,  to  be  approved  or  altered  ac- 
cording to  their  suggestkms.    After  many  additions 
had  been  made  to  it,  the  elector  required  Chemnitz, 
Andre&,  and  Selneccer  to  remodel  it.    This  was  done 
in  March,  1577,  in  the  convent  of  Bergen,  near  Mag- 
deburg.   In  order  to  embody  the  diffiorent  additions 
made  to  the  primitive  production  (SoUda  dedarcttio), 
they  made  a  small  supplement  (Epitome),    At  a  sec- 
ond session  in  April  they  adopted  a  new  redaction ; 
and  in  a  third,  in  May,  where  they  were  assisted  by 
Mosculns,  Comerus,  and  Chytneus,  they  perfected  the 
final  version,  which  was  then  handed  to  the  elector. 
The  latter  named  it  Formula  Comcordim^  and  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  called  on  the  theologians  of 
their  states  to  sign  it.    It  was  then  Joined  with  the  oth- 
er received  symbols  in  a  Corpus  do^rinm,  and  this  Booh 
of  Concord  was  officially  recognised  at  Dresden,  June 
25th,  1580,  as  the  fimdamentftl  symbol  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  1.  The  Epitome,  or 
summary,  oonsistfaig  of  eleven  articles,  each  headed 
by  the  enunciation  of  some  controverted  point  of  doc- 
trine (Mm  comtrovertUB),  which  is  then  followed  by 
the  orthodox  doctrine  (jiare  qfirmathd),  and  finally 
by  the  condemnation  of  the  opposite  view  (pars  mgor 
Uva).  2.  The  Sdlida  dedaratio,  or  fundamental  expo- 
sition, which  treats  of  ^e  same  articles  in  connection 
with  each  other.  The  eleven  articles,  taken  in  the 
order  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  are  on,  1.  Original 
Sin  (human  nature  by  original  sin  has  become  utterfy 
deprcared  [m  universum  corrupta"]);  2.  Free-will;  8. 
Justification  by  Faith ;  4.  Good  Works ;  5.  The  Law 
and  the  Gospel;  6.  The  third  Use  of  the  Law;  7. 


The  Lord's  Supper  (the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
really  and  substantially  [vers  et  substaiUialiter^  pres- 
ent :  there  is  a  sacramental  onion  between  bread  and 
wine  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently an  oral  [ore]  reception  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  a  supranatural  and  heavenly  manner,  so 
that  also  the  unworthy  and  the  unbelievers  receive  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  to  their  condem- 
nation) ;  8.  The  Person  of  Christ ;  9.  The  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell ;  10.  The  Customs  of  the  Church ;  11. 
Predestination  and  Election  (the  foreknowledge  of  God 
[prascieniia']  relates  to  all  men,  the  pnedestination 
only  to  the  good).  To  these  is  joined  an  appendix 
concerning  heresies  and  sectaries  (i.  e.  all  who  had  not 
accepted  the  Augsburg  ConfiBssion).  The  appended 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  original  Church,  on  the  pei^ 
son  and  work  of  Christ  (Commumoatio  idiomtawn%  by 
Andreft  and  Chemnitz,  in  eight  articles,  is  not  considp 
ered  as  part  of  the  creed. 

As  to  Anthropology,  the  Formula  Concordi«  csrriee 
out  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  re- 
gard to  original  sin  to  their  logkal  results,  and  after 
distinctly  rejecting  the  view  of  Flacius,  which  made 
original  sin  to  be  the  substance  of  the  human  soul's 
agency,  and  not  the  soul's  essence,  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiflB  afilrms  that  "  Christians  ought  not  only  to  ac- 
knowledge and  define  actual  Cetults  and  transgressions 
of  the  oommands  of  God  to  be  shis,  but  tiiey  ought 
also  to  regard  that  hereditary  disease  (moHms),  by 
which  the  whole  nature  of  man  is  corrupted,  as  a  spe- 
cially dreadful  sin,  and,  indeed,  as  the  first  principle 
and  source  of  all  other  sins,  from  which  all  other  tralis- 
gressions  spring  as  from  their  root."-  The  first  posi- 
tion in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
according  to  the  Formula  Concordi«,  is  that  ^this  h&> 
reditary  evil  is  guilt  (ctdpd)  or  crime  (reatus) ;  whence 
it  results  that  aU  men,  on  account  of  the  disobedience 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  odious  in  the  sight  oi  God,  and 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  apostle  tes- 
tifies" (Hase,  Libri  SymboUdy  p.  689,  640;  Shedd,  U, 
166). 

The  Formula  *  *  is  the  only  Lutheran  sjrmbel  in  which 
the  disthiction  between  the  active  and  passive  right- 
eousness of  Christ  appears."  Its  statement  is  as  fblf- 
lows :  "  That  ri^teousness  which  is  imputed  to  fidtb, 
or  to  the  believer,  of  mere  grace,  is  the  dbedimoe,  suf- 
fering, and  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  satisfied 
the  law  for  us  and  expiated  our  sins.  For  since  Christ 
was  not  only  man,  but  truly  God  and  man  in  one  undi- 
vided person,  he  was  no  more  sul^ject  to  the  law  than 
he  was  to  suffering  and  death  [i.  e.  if  his  Person  mere- 
ly be  taken  into  account,  without  any  reference  to  his 
vicarious  relations],  because  he  was  the  divine  and 
eternal  Lord  of  the  law.  Hence  not  only  that  obe- 
dience to  God  his  Father  which  he  exhibited  in  bis 
passion  and  death,  but  also  thai  obedienee  whieh  he  ex- 
hibited in  vohmlarHjf  subfecdHg  hmseffto  the  law,  and 
fulfiUmg  it  for  our  sakes,  is  imputed  to  us  fOT  right- 
eousness, so  that  God,  on  account  of  the  total  obedience 
which  Christ  accomplished  (pnuHtit)  for  our  sake  be- 
fora  his  heavenly  Father,  both  hi  acting  and  in  suffer- 
ing, in  lifo  and  in  death,  may  remit  our  sins  to  us,  re- 
gard fit  as  hofy  and  righteous,  andgifoe  us  eternal  feUd' 
tg''(l^ae,  Libri  £^mbolid,^,e8;  8hedd,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trines, ii,  842).  As  to  the  work  of  regeneration,  it 
teaches  that  "  before  man  is  illuminated,  converted, 
regenerated,  and  drawn  by  the  Holy  SpirU,  he  can  no 
more  operate,  co-operate,  or  even  make  a  beginning 
towards  his  conversion  or  regeneration,  with  his  own 
natural  powers,  than  can  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of 
cby"  (Hase,  Libri  SymboUd,  p.  622;  Shedd,  il,  868). 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  Christology  of  the  Formu- 
k,  see  Domer,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
C^hrist,  div.  U,  vol.  ii,  209  sq. 

The /brmato  was  originally  framed  in  German ;  the 
Latin  translation  by  Osiander  was  adopted  by  Sel- 
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]iMO«r  in  his  first  Latin  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord ;  but  the  latter  afterwards  made  another  transla- 
tion of  it,  which,  after  being  revised  in  the  convent  of 
Qnedlinborg  in  1588,  was  inserted  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Concord  in  1684.  The  signatoras  of  the 
princes  who  endorsed  it  were  placed  after  the  preface, 
which  was  prepared  at  J&terbock  in  1579 ;  those  of 
8000  ministers  (put  in  A.D.  1582)  follow  immediately 
after  the  text  The  Formula  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
jected by  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  in  the  former  conn- 
try  its  publication  was,  until  1580,  forbidden  under  pen- 
alty of  death.  It  was  received  in  Hungary  (1598-1596), 
Holstein  (1647),  Pomerania  (1685),  and  Livonia.  It  was 
rejected  in  Hesse,  Anhalt,  a  paft  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
the  free  cities  of  Frankcfort  on  the  Main,  Spires,  Worms, 
Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Dantzic, 
etc. ;  the  electors  of  the  Palatinate  (in  1583),  and 
Brandenburg  (1614),  and  the  Duke  Julius  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  previously  accepted  it,  retracted  after- 
wards. Thus,  of  the  three  Protestant  electors  of  the 
German  empire.  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  and  Sax- 
ony, only  one  (Saxony)  remained  a  champion  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  he  subsequently  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Formula  of  Concord,  united 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1590,  the  Apology, 
Hie  Articles  of  Smalcald,  and  the  two  catechisms  of  Lu- 
ther, forms  the  "Concordienbuch,"  or  the  Book  of 
Concord,  of  which  there  are  many  editions  in  German 
and  Latin.  *'  But  the  Lutheran  Church  is  still  divided 
upon  this  symbol.  The  so-called  High  Lutherans  in- 
sist that  the  FqnnulA  Concordiss  is  the  scientific  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  Lutheran  symbolism,  whUe 
the  moderate  party  are  content  to  stand  by  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Smalcald  Arti- 
cles' '  (Shedd,  ffitt.  of  DoOrinet,  ii,  458).    See  Comfes- 
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See  Hospinian,Coficort^  <lifOorff  (Zurich,  1607;  Gen. 
1678) ;  Leonhard  Hutter,  Concordia  concort  (Wittenb. 
1614,  1621;  Lpz.  1690);  J.  Mnssus,  PrrsUcUonet  in 
epitimen  Foruida  cone,  (Jena,  1701);  Balthasar,  Bitl, 
d,  Torgiichen  Buches  (Greifsw.  1741-56,  8  vols.);  J. 
N.  Anton,  Gttch.  d.  Form,  cone,  (Lps.  1779,  2  vols.) ; 
Francke, Lib.  Symbol,  pt.  Hi;  Moeheim,  Ch.  Hist.  158- 
165 ;  Herzog,  Recd-Encyldop&die^  iii,  87  sq. ;  Franck, 
Theohgie  der  Concordimformd  (Erlang.  1865, 4  vols.). 

Concordanoe  (Lat.  concordcmH(B\  a  book  contain- 
ing the  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  their  context  more  or  less  fully  given,  and  a 
designation  by  chapter  and  verse  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found.  (See  Glanchius,  De  tuu  Concor- 
dantiarum  BiMicarum,  Lips.  1668.)  While  the  Scrip- 
tures  remained  in  manuscript,  or  were  not  divided  into 
sections  and  paragraphs,  indexes  of  their  words  and 
phrases*could  neither  be  formed  nor  used.  As  soon  as 
any  regular  divisions  began  to  be  made,  the  importance 
of  concordances,  or  alphabetical  indexes,  was  felt,  and 
learned  men  devoted  their  labors  to  form  them.  The 
first  concordances  were  prepared  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. (See  below.)  See  Orme's  Bibliotheea  BibUca, 
p.  112 ;  Watts's  BibHotheca  Britcmnica  ;  Winer's  Hand- 
buck  ;  Walch,  BiUuOh,  Theol.  iv,  807 ;  Rdhr's  Kriiische 
Prediffer-Bibliotheh.lBil ;  Meth.  Quar,  Review,  1847,  p. 
451 ;  Princeton  Review^  1828,  p.  471.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  works  of  this  description. 

I.  ffebreto. — 1.  The  first  Hebrew  concordance  was 
by  Rabbi  Isaac  (or  Mordecai)  Nathan  (q.  v.),  in  1445. 
It  cost  seven  years'  hard  labor  by  himself  and  some 
assistants.  It  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1524,  fol., 
by  Dan.  Bomberg,  then  by  Franzoni  (ib.  1564,  fol.), 
again  by  Pesaro  (Basle,  1581,  fol.),  and  afterwards  at 
Bome  in  1622.  It  is  entirely  Hebrew,  and  entitled 
Meir  NaOdb  (S'^nj  ^"^Kp),  "The  Light  of  the  Way." 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  A.  Reuchlin  (BasiL 
1556,  fol.,  1569,  4to),  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Latin  editions  are  fiall  of  errors. 


2.  These  errors  were  fbr  the  most  part  odrrected  aai 
other  deficiencies  supplied  by  Mario  di  Calawlo  (q.  ?.), 
a-Franciscan  friar,  who  published  ConeordamUa  Sotr, 
BibL  Hebr,  et  Latin,  (Romn,  1621, 4  vols.  foL),  repsb. 
lished  in  London  under  the  direction  of  W.  Rmn«i» 
(1747-9,  4  vols,  fol.),  under  the  patronage  of  nil  tk 
monarchs  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  pqpe  hlmgelf. 

8.  Coneordandm  Bibl.  EbraiaB,  nooa  et  cerlifiam. 
methodo  ditpoiita  (Basil.  1682,  foL),  by  John  Buxtod, 
the  father,  but  published  by  his  son.  It  takes  for  ia 
basb  the  work  o^Babbi  Nathan,  thon^  it  is  mndi 
better  arranged,  more  correctly  printed,  the  roots  men 
distinctly  ascertained,  and  the  meanings  more  aoca* 
rately  given ;  but  as  the  references  are  made  by  He- 
brew letters,  and  relate  to  the  rabbinical  divisioiu  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  of  little  service,  unless  the 
student  is  familiar  with  the  Masoretic  system.  This 
work  was  abridged  under  the  title  of  Fans  LeomU,  etc 
(Berolini,  1677, 8vo).  A  new  edition  of  BoxtorTs  Beb. 
Concordance,  by  B&r,  has  lately  been  pabUsbed  (Slet- 
tini,1861sq.,4to). 

4.  Before  the  republication  of  Calasio  there  appear- 
ed Chr.  Nolde's  (q.  v.)  CcmObr,  pariiculanmm  eItbbo- 
Ckaldaicartm  (Hafh.  1679,  4to :  an  editicm  seems  U 
have  been  begun  in  1675,  fol.,  but  this  never  saw  th« 
light).  This  concordance  contains  the  particles,  or  in- 
declinable words,  omitted  in  former  (as  well  as  later) 
concordances.  The  best  edition  of  Nolde  is  that  fay 
Tympe  (Jena,  1784,  4to).  It  contains,  as  an  appen- 
dix, a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  by  John  Hen- 
ry Michaelis  and  Christ.  Koerber. 

5.  But  the  best,  or  at  least  to  the  English  reader  most 
important  work  up  to  the  present  century  on  this  sub- 
ject is  7%«  Bebrev  Concordance,  adapted  to  tike  EngHtk 
BUUe,  diipoeed  after  the  wunmer  ofBvxtorf,  by  John 
Taylor,  D.D.  (London,  1754, 2  vols.  fol.).  It  was  the 
friiit  of  many  years*  labor,  and  sdll  has  its  value. 

6.  An  edition  of  BuxtorTs  Hebrenc  Coneordann, 
which  has  received  so  much  care  and  attention  on  tbs 
part  ot  the  editor  as  nearly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
new  work— i7ie6rdwc^  wad  Chalddiecke  Concordan  tM 
den  heiliffen  Schriften  du  alten  Testamentg^  by  Dr.  Ja- 
lins  Forst  (Leipsig,  1840,  foL),  offers  one  of  the  most 
useful  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever  sp- 
peared.  In  addition  to  those  of  a  more  medianical 
kind,  such  as  a  good  type  and  clear  arrangement,  then 
are,  1.  A  corrected  text,  founded  on  Hahn*s  Vanitr^ 
hooght;  2.  The  Rabbinical  significaUons^  3.  Explaaa- 
tions  in  Latin,  giving  the  etymology  of  the  KabbiD- 
ical;  illustrations  from  the  three  Greek  verBioas,^ 
Aramaic  Paraphrase,  the  Vulgate,  etc. ;  the  Greek 
words  employed  by  the  Seventy  as  renderings  of  the 
Hebrew ;  together  with  philological  and  archieological 
notices,  so  as  to  make  the  Concordance  *Mmtiin  a  brief 
Hebrew  lexicon. 

7.  The  EngUihman's  Htbrew  and  Chaldee  Coneord- 
once,  edited  by  G.Y.  Wigram  (Lond.  1848, 2  to1s.8vo), 
is  an  original  and  exceedingly  useful  work,  and  re- 
markably accurate.  It  gives  the  Hebrew  words  m 
their  order,  but  quotes  the  passages  in  which  they  oc- 
cur fh>ro  the  common  English  Bible.  It  contains  the 
first  complete  list  of  the  Heb.  prq>er  names  ever  made. 
It  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  known  and  used. 
Its  high  price  is  a  serious  check  to  its  drcolation. 

8.  Aaron  Pick,  The  Bible  Stndente  Coneordemoi 
(Lond.  1845, 8vo),  a  work  of  little  account  to  scholars. 

9.  W.  Wilson,  The  Bible  Strndente  Hebrew  (hade 
(Lond.  1860,  4to),  equally  toief  and  insufficient. 

Other  and  earlier  Heb.  Concordances  are :  BabU 
Anschel,  tlSTbBrr  n23*^)3  (a  vocabularv,  with  refcr- 
ences  to  passages,  Cracow,  1581,  4to,  and  later) ;  Cri- 
ne8ius,Comx>rdan<»0.£&ra»OT(yitemb.l627,4to);  lay- 
man, Concordantia  Ebrcto-eacra^  etc.  (1681,  fol.) ;  Tros- 
tius,  Concordantia  Chaldaica  (Vltemb.  1617, 4to). 

II.  Greek  Concordancet.^a)  To  the  Stptnc^ini.^'L 
Conrad  Kircher,  Concordantia  Veteris  Tat€tme»ti  Cr^ 
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cm  EbreeU  vocibus  retpondenies  (Fnncof.  1607,  2  vols. 
4to).  This  work  follows  the  order  of  the  Aebrew 
wordA,  placing  the  corresponding  Greek  word  after  it ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  more  useftil  in  consnlt- 
inc^  the  Hebrew  than  the  Greek  Scriptores. 

2.  The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  Is 
that  which  bears  the  title  A.  Trommii  ConcordaniuB 
Grwca  Vers,  vulgo  die,  LXX  Interpre,  (Amst.  et  Traj. 
ad  Bh.  1718,  2  vols.  fol.).  See  Trommb.  It  follows 
the  order  of  the  Greek  words,  of  which  it  first  gives  a 
Latin  translation,  and  then  the  Hebrew  word  or  words 
for  which  the  Greek  term  is  nsed  in  the  Seventy. 
Then  the  diffSerent  places  in  which  the  words  occur 
follow  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and  chapters. 
When  the  word  occurs  in  any  of  the  Greek  translators, 
Aqnila,  Symmachns,  or  Theodotion,  the  places  where 
it  IB  found  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  quotations 
fkom  the  Sept.  The  words  of  the  ApocrTpha  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  enumeration.  There  are  two 
indices  at  the  end  of  the  work :  one  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
daic,  by  examining  which  the  Greek  term  used  in  the 
Septoagint  for  any  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  is  seen  at 
once,  with  the  Latin  version  and  the  place  where  it  is 
found  in  the  concordance,  so  that  Tromme  serves  in  a 
measnre  for  a  Hebrew  concordance ;  the  other  index 
contains  a  lexicon  to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  com- 
prehends the  Greek  words  in  the  fhigments  of  the  old 
Greek  translatcnrs  published  by  Montfaucon. 

(V)  To  ike  New  TestamerU.—l,  The  first  Greek  con- 
cordance to  the  New  Testament,  now  exceedingly 
Tare,  is  entitled  Xysti  Betuleii  Concordanike  Qrceooe 
Novi  Testammti  (Basil.  1546,  fol.).  The  author's  real 
nanxe  was  Birck. 

2.  A  concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  pro- 
jected and  partly  executed  by  Bobert  Stephens,  and 
completed  and  published  by  his  son  Henry  (Genev. 
1594,  and  with  a  supplement,  1600,  fol.),  is  too  inao- 
cnrate  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

8.  Of  much  value  is  Eiasmi  Schmidii  Novi  Tetta- 
menti  J,  C.  Graci;  hoc  ett^  originaUt  Ungua  rofueiov 
(Vitemb.  1638,  fol. ;  revised  ed.  Gotha,  1717,  fol. ;  also 
Glasg.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo ;  recently  by  the  Messrs.  Bag- 
ater  of  London,  in  a  thin,  flat  pocket  volume,  and  in 
another  form,  ^mo,  being  one  of  their  "  Polymtcriiui 

aeries**). 

4.  J.  Williams,  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament 
(Lond.  1767, 4to),  a  yrotk  especially  useful  to  the  mere 
English  reader. 

5.  A  new  and  very  superior  edition  of  Schmid's 
rafutiov  has  been  put  forth  by  C.  H.  Bruder,  Concor- 
dantia  (Leipz.  1842, 4to).  Among  the  advantages  of 
this  edition,  let  it  suffice  to  specify,  1.  Fulness,  accu- 
racy, and  correspondence  with  Griesbach's  edition; 
2.  Regard  has  been  paid  to  the  editions  of  Lachmann 
and  Scholz ;  all  the  readings  of  the  Elzevirs,  Mill, 
Bengel,  Knapp,  Tittmann,  Scholz,  and  also  of  Eras- 
mus, Robert  Stephens's  third  edition,  and  of  Schmid 
himself,  are  either  given  or  pointed  out.  The  student 
is  presented  also  with  a  selection  of  readings  fh>m  the 
most  ancient  MSS.,flrom  the  interpreters  of  Scripture 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  the 
works  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers :  no  various  reading 
possessing  critical  value  is  omitted. 

6.  One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  the  general 
study  of  the  New  Testament  which  modem  times 
have  produced  is  The  EngUtknum'e  Greek  Concordance 
of  the  New  Tettameni,  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connection  between  tiie  Greek  and  the  English  Texts 
^nd.  1839, 8yo).  The  woric,  which  is  carefully  com- 
piled, takes  Schmid  as  its  basis.  The  plan  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  **  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance" 
above,  and  it  is  by  the  same  editor.  It  has  been  re- 
published in  this  country  (N.  T.  1848, 8vo). 

HI.  Latin  Concordances.—^,  Antony  of  Padua  (bom 
AD.  1195,  died  1231)  is  said  to  have  produced  tiie  first 
work  of  the  kind,  entitled  ConcordanHoB  Morales,  which 
was  formed  ih»m  the  Vulgate  translation. 


2.  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  better  known  as  Cardhial 
Hugo,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  died  about  1262,  fol- 
lowed Antony  in  1244,  by  compiling  for  the  Vulgate  a 
concordance  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  given  him- 
self sedulously  to  the  study  of  Holy  Writ,  with  a  view 
of  writing  a  commentary  thereon,  he  was,  in  order  to 
focUitate  his  labor,  led  to  project  and  undertake  to 
form  a  concordance,  calling  to  his  aid  his  brother 
monks  to  the  number  of  no  fewer  than  five  hundred. 
Their  labors  have  been  a  rich  storehouse  for  subse- 
quent compilers.  The  concordance  thus  made  was 
improved  by  Conrad  of  Halberstadt,  who  fiourished 
about  1290,  and  by  John  of  Segovia  in  the  ensuing 
century. 

8.  R.  Stephens,  Concordantia  BibHorum  vtriusque  Tes- 
tametUi  (1556,  fol.). 

4.  After  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  by  Sixtns  V,  a 
concordance  to  it  appeared,  entitled  Concordantia  Sacr, 
Bibi,  Vtdgat,  edit.  F.  Luce  Bragensis  (Antw.  1617 ; 
Paris,  1683).  Most  of  the  Latin  concordances  are  re- 
prints  of  this,  e.  g.  by  Luca  and  Phalesti  (Vien.  1825, 
fol.). 

5.  A  new  Latin  Concordance  to  the  Vulgate,  edited 
by  Ducrisson,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1838  (4to). 

IV.  German  Concordances. — ^The  first  German  con-         i^" 
oordance  was  that  of  Conrad  Agricda  (Numb.  1609^ 
fol.),  repeatedly  reprinted  and  revised. 

2b  The  most  useful  is  that  of  F.  Lankisch,  ConcoT' 
dani,  Bibl.  GermanicO'ffebraicO'GrtBoa  (Lips.  1677,  fol., 
often  reprinted ;  best  edition  that  of  Reineccius,  Lips. 
1718).  There  are  several  modem  German  concord- 
ances, the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is 

8.  J.  G.  Hanff,  BibUsche  Beal-und  Verbal^oncordam 
(2  vols,  in  4  pts.  8vo,  Stuttg.  1828-34). 

4.  We  may  also  mention  a  valuable  concordance  for 
the  German  Bible— BtbUsche  Hand-ConcordansfOr  Be- 
leffionslehrer  und  aUe  Freunde  der  HeiHgen  8chr{ft  (pub. 
by  H.  Schott,  Leipzig,  1827, 8vo).  The  work  is  more 
comprehensive  than  similar  writings  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1.)  A  full 
and  complete  register  of  all  the  words  found  in  the  Bi- 
ble ;  (2.)  An  index  of  the  most  important  things,  sub- 
jects, and  ideas  found  in  the  Bible,  with  references  to 
the  places  where  they  lie  in  the  sacred  volume ;  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  head  **  Lord's  Supper,  a  mcAl  com- 
memorative of  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  brings  us  into  in- 
timate fellowship  with  Christ;  the  worthy  participa- 
tion of  the  sanf e ;  spiritual  enjoyment  qf  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,"  etc.  (3.)  The  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity  systematically  arranged,  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  Luther's  CatecUsm,  and  accompanied  by 
scriptural  proofiB. 

Other  concordances  in  German  are  those  of  G.  BQch- 
ner  (Jena,  1750, 1757, 1776;  Halle,  1837;  Lpz.  1806), 
Wichmann  (Lpz.  1782),  F.  J.  Berahard  (Lpz.  1850-2), 
J.  M.  Otto  (Sulzb.  1842),  K.  A.  ToUer  (Stuttg.  1838), 
S.  Lueg  (Passau,  1841). 

IV.  The  flrst  complete  French  concordance  was  that 
of  Mark  Wilks,Concor(iafice  des  SaintesiEcritures  (Par- 
is, 1840, 8vo). 

V.  EngUdi  Concordances.—!,  The  first  concordance 
to  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished without  date,  but  certainly  before  1540,  by  '*  Mr. 
Thomas  Gybson,"  being  chiefly,  as  appears  probable 
ftrom  the  prefatory  epistle  to  the  reader,  the  work  of 
the  fSunous  printer  John  Day.  It  is  entitled  The  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament,  most  necessary  to  he  had 
Ml  the  hands  ofaU  soche  as  desire  the  oomnmnioation  of 
anyplace  contained  mi  the  New  Teatament, 

2.  The  first  English  concordance  to  the  entire  Bible 
was  that  of  John  Marbeck— .<4  Concordanoe,  that  is  U> 
saie,  a  Worke  wherein  by  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
A,B,Cyye  maie  redely fitd  any  worde  conteigned  in  the 
whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  expressed  or  mention- 
ed, Lond.  1550,  fol.  Till  the  year  1555,  when  Robert 
Stephens  published  his  concordance,  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  verses  in  books  of  this  sort    At 
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first  H  was  thonght  eufficient  to  specify  the  chapter 
with  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  c2,  as  marks  to  point  out  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  each  chapter.  Bot  in 
1545  Robert  Stephens  divided  the  Bible  into  verses, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  exact  reference  in 
concordances,  etc. ;  bnt  Marbeck  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  ase  of  this  improvement,  as  his  work  refors 
merely  to  the  chapters.  In  Townley's  Bib.  lit,  vol. 
iii,  p.  118,  may  be  found  some  interesting  partacolars 
respecting  Blarbeck's  condition  in  life,  labors,  and  ill 
treatment 

8.  The  following  work,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year  as  the  last,  is  a  translation  fiom  the  German — A 
Briefe  and  a  Compendiotu  Table,  in  mtmer  qfa  Concord- 
once,  op&nmg  ike  toa^fe  to  theprinoipaU  Hietoriet  qfiKe 
whole  BiMe,  and  the  most  comon  articlee  grounded  and 
comprehended  m  the  Newt  Tettament  and  Olde,  m  nutner 
as  ampbf  a$  doeth  the  great  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
Gathered  and  set  forth  bjf  Henry  BvlUnger,  Leo  Jude, 
Conradc  PeUicane,  and  by  ike  other  ministers  qf  the 
Church  qfUgttrie,  TVanslatedfrom  the  Hygh  A  Unagne 
into  Englysh  hg  Walter  Lyme,  To  which  is  added,  a 
Translation  of  the  THrd  Bohe  ofMachabees  (8vo,  1550). 
Lynne,  the  translator,  was  an  English  printer,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  a 
scholar,  author,  and  translator  of  several  books.    See 

BULLINOSB. 

4.  All  earlier  English  concordances  were  snper^sded 
by  the  more  correct  and  valuable  work  of  Alexander 
Oruden  (q.  v.),  entitled  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the 
Holg  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  etc,,  to 
which  is  added  a  Concordance  to  the  books  caUedApocrg- 
pha  (1787, 4to).  Three  editions  were  published  by  the 
author  during  his  life,  and  many  have  appeared  since 
his  death.  The  London  edition  of  1810  is  the  best 
standard  edition.  Several  useftd  editions  of  Cmden 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  who  have 
also  issued  An  AlphabeHcal  Index  of  the  Holg  Scrip- 
tures, comprising  tJbe  Names,  Characters,  and  Sul^fects, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  two  sices,  which 
the  Biblical  student  will  find  very  serviceable. 

Cruden's  Concordance  has  been  for  a  century  the 
basis  of  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  such  as  Brown's, 
Butterworth's,  Coles's,  Eadie's,  etc.  With  all  its  ex- 
cellences, however,  it  has  more  serious  defects  than 
is  generally  apprehended.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott 
was  so  weU  aware  of  this  that  he  contemplated  a  re- 
vision of  the  work.  Its  chief  &ult  is  its  great  want 
of  completeneis,  but  a  moiety  of  the  words  being  really 
given  at  all,  and  only  a  part  of  the  occurrences  of 
these,  the  proper  names  being  especially  defective. 
These  and  other  defects  are  in  a  good  measure  reme- 
died in  the  edition  issued  by  the  **  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge"  (Lond.  1859, 8vo),  but  this 
still  is  far  from  perfect.  A  really  complete  and  aceu- 
rate  English  concordance  is  yet  a  desideratum.  The 
want  is  about  to  be  met  by  Strong's  Exhaustive  Con- 
cordance  to  the  Auth,  Engl,  Version  qfthe  Holg  Ser^ 
tares,  lately  asnounoed  as  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Conoordat.  I.  A  treaty,  but  usually  restricted  to 
a  convention  between  the  pope  of  Rome  and  any  sec- 
ular Roman  Catholic  government  for  the  settling  of 
ecclesiastical  relations.  Treaties  which  the  pope,  as 
a  secular  sovereign,  oondudes  with  other  princes,  are 
not  called  concordats.  Conventions  between  the  pope 
and  a  Protestant  government  for  the  settlement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sul^jects 
of  the  latter  are  properly  only  called  conventions,  though 
it  is  common  to  apply  the  term  ccAcordat  to  any  con- 
vention. The  name  concordat  was  for  the  first  time 
applied  to  the  convention  made  in  1418  between  Pope 
Martin  V  and  the  representatives  of  the  German  na- 
tion, which  was  called  NonauOa  capiiula  concordata  et 
ab  vtraqneparte  suscepta.  The  name  b  now,  however, 
generally  applied  to  earlier  conventions  also.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  earlier  concordats  is  that  of 
Worms,  caUed  also  the  Calixtine  Concordat,  made  in 


1122  between  Calixtus  II  and  Henry  T,  in  order  to 
put  an«end  to  the  long  contest  on. the  sobject  of  inv6i> 
titure,  and  which  has  since  been  ctmsidered  a  funda- 
mental ordinance  in  Germany.  MoetofthecoDoordati 
have  been  extorted  from  the  popes  by  the  diffsicnt 
civil  powers.  This  was  done  as  early  as  the  fifteesth 
century ;  for  when  the  Council  of  Constance  nrged  a 
reformation  of  the  papal  court,  Martin  Y  saw  famisclf 
obliged,  in  1418,  to  conclude  the  concordata  of  Cok' 
stance  with  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Eng^ 
nations.  Chap.  1  restricts  the  number  of  ^^»^i»««i*, 
and  makes  provisions  as  to  their  character  and  mode 
of  appointment.  Chap.  2  restricts  the  papal  reeova- 
tions.  Chap.  3  treats  of  papal  annates  and  taxes,  whidi 
for  France  were  reduced  for  the  space  of  five  yesn  to 
one  half  of  their  former  amount ;  while  in  the  E»>gKA 
concordat  these  were  abolished  altogetlMr.  Qiap.4 
defines  what  trials  are  to  be  lodged  at  Borne.  Chepw  5 
reduces  the  number  of  commendams.  Chap.  6  enjoim 
a  strict  proceeding  against  simony  befSore  thefanm 
consdenlia.  Chap.  7  provides  that  excommunicstei 
persons  need  not  be  shunned  heSoire  tbn  pnUkaiion  of 
the  ban.  Chap.  8  reduces  Ae  number  of  papal  do* 
pensations.  Chap.  9  treats  of  the  revenue  of  the  pa- 
pal curia.  Chap.  10  reduces  for  Germany  the  papal 
indulgences,  and  repeals  those  that  bad  been  issued 
since  the  death  of  Gregory  XI :  in  the  French  concordat 
nothing  is  said  about  this  point.  Ch^>.  U  piovides 
that  the  German  and  French  concordats  are  to  be  valid 
only  for  five  years,  and  that  with  regard  to  tbB  French 
the  royal  sanction  is  reserved.  The  ig^glt^h  coDco^ 
dat  is  definite.  The  Gkrman  and  English  oonccndals 
obtained  at  once  legal  authority ;  the  Fmach  hi  1434. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  German  electors  at  Fraaklbit, 
in  October,  1446,  the  reformatoiy  demands  of  the  Ger- 
man nations,  which  for  several  years  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations,  were  finally  agreed  upon.  They 
chiefly  concerned  the  recognition  of  the  sopreme  au- 
thority of  general  councils,  the  convocation  of  a  new 
general  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of 
the  German  nation.  Pope  Eugene  IT,  through  Ins 
ambassadors,  declared  his  readiness  to  concede  these 
demands,  and  on  his  death-bed,  Feb.,  1447,  signed  five 
bulls  by  which  they  were  severalty  granted.  The 
Frankfort  demands,  and  the  bulls  of  Eugene  IT,  by 
which  they  are  ratified,  are  together  called  the  /Voai- 
fort  Concordats,  or  the  Concordat  qf  Princes,  The 
chief  basis  of  these  concordats  was  tlie  series  of  re- 
formatoiy decrees  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Coundl  of  Basle.  Nicholas  Y,  on  BCarch  2S,  1447,  rat- 
ified the  concessions  made  by  his  predecessor  to  ths 
German  nation. 

On  Feb.  17, 1448,  the  Emperor  FredeiidL  m  coa- 
duded  (without  the  co-operation  of  the  electors)  witii 
the  cardinal  legate  Carvajal  a  concordat  at  Tieana, 
which  made  to  the  pope  far-reaching  concessions;  in 
particular,  the  right  of  ratifying  the  election  of  all  the 
bishops  (which  right,  by  the  Concordat  of  Princes,  had 
been  restricted  to  the  bishoprics  immediately  8nii|ect 
to  the  pope),  of  cancelling  uncanonical  elections,  and 
of  appointing  bishops  for  the  dioceses  thus  become  va- 
cant. This  convention  was  formerly  called  tiie  As- 
chc^ffenburg  Concordat  or  Recess,  but  the  more  ooneot 
name  is  the  FteMia  ConcordaL  The  Frankfort  Con- 
cordats and  the  Vienna  Concordat  together  aie  called 
the  Concordats  of  the  German  Nation,  Tbc^  Ibnneds 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  Empire,  and  part  of 
them  continued,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  to  be  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  sevenl  German  countries. 

In  France,  the  reformatory  decrees  of  tiie  CooncS 
of  Basle  had  been,  in  1488,  adopted  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  Diet  of  Bourges.  But  this  law—tbt 
Pragmaiie  Sanction  qfBourges^-wnB  never  recogniied 
by  any  of  the  popes  of  the  15th  century ;  and  in  1516, 
Pope  Leo  X  prevaUed  upon  king  Francis  I  to  condndt 
a  new  concordat,  which  the  Lateian  Conndl,  then  is 
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SMsioii,  appraved  and  embodied  with  its  decree,  while 
the  king  niede  it  a  law  of  the  oonntiy,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  Parliament  and  the  University  of 
Psris.  It  established  the  annates,  referred  the  ctmmB 
vu^orti  tor  abjudication  to  Rome,  and  gives  to  the  Idng 
the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops. 

In  1451  a  concordat  was  concluded  with  the  doke 
of  8a90jf,  by  which  the  latter  received  the  right  of 
nominating  for  the  most  important  benefices.  In  1486 
long  John  II  d  Portugal  concluded  a  concordat  with 
Pope  Innocent  YIII,  by  which  he  abandoned  the  Plaeei 
R^jnmf  which  the  kings  had  exercised  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  though,  since  1427,  the  popes 
bed  protested  against  it.  The  concordat  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Cortes.  In  1528.  Pope  Adrian  II  gave 
to  the  khigs  of  i^Htm  the  same  rig|ht  as  regards  the 
nominating  for  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  been 
conceded  to  France.  No  concordat  was  concluded 
during  the  16th  century  after  the  year  1528,  and  none 
St  sU  during  the  17th  century. 

IL  Tke  Coneordats  of  the  EighioetUk  Century, ^Th^ 
concordats  of  this  period(1717-1774)  were  occasioned  by 
the  revival  of  the  anti-papal  tendendee  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  15th  century,  and 
still  more  by  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  ab- 
solute state.  They  all  belong  to  the  Latin  nations  of 
Europe. 

1.  Savoy.^ThB  arrangement  of  1451  had  been  the 
snl>)ect  of  long  controversies,  wldch  were  partly  set- 
tled by  an  agreement  in  1727,  and  fully  by  a  concordat 
on  Jsn.  6, 1741,  which  made  provisions  on  the  admis- 
sion and  authority  of  papal  bulls  in  the  coontry,  on  the 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiotbn,  on  the  exemption 
of  church  property,  on  the  right  of  asylum,  etc. 

2.  For  Mitan,  which,  since  1706,  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria, a  concordat  was  concluded  Dec.  10, 1757,  concern- 
ing  exclusively  the  exemptk>n  of  chnrdi  property. 

3.  In  Nqpki  the  so-called  Monorchia  StcuUij  or  the 
right  claimed  by  kings  to  act  as  papal  legates,  had  long 
been  a  hereditary  subject  of  controversy  between  the 
secular  governments  and  the  popes.  It  was  finally 
regulated,  together  with  other  differences,  by  a  treaty 
oondnded  Jane  2, 1741,  which  recognised,  though  in 
somewhat  modified  form,  the  exemption  of  church 
property  and  of  the  clergy  fttmi  taxation,  the  right  of 
asylum,  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  in  marriage  aflSrirs, 
and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  snperinteiid  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  books. 

4.  Sjpcdn. — ^The  conflicts  between  Spain  and  the  pope 
oonceniing  the  extent  of  the  royal  right  of  collation 
were  settLad  by  a  preliminary  agreement  in  1787,  and 
by  a  concordat  concluded  Jan.  11, 1758.  An  appen- 
dix to  the  concordat  concerning  the  rights  of  the  papal 
nuncio  ip  Madrid  was  agreed  upon. 

5.  Portuffal,^In  1740  Benedict  XIV  granted  to  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  by  a  concordat,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating for  the  episcopal  sees  and  all  benefices. 

III.  The  Coneordati  qfthe  Nineteenth  CbnAtry.— The 
present  century  has  witnessed  the  condnsion  of  a  very 
Urge  number  of  concordats.  Most  of  them  were  called 
forth  by  a  desire  of  the  secular  government  to  rear- 
range ecdesiastical  affidrs,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  utter  disorder  by  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
territorial  changes  in  Europe  following  it. 

1.  /VoRce.— Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  oondnded 
s  concordat  with  Pius  Til,  July  15, 1801,  which  went 
into  operatton  in  April,  1802.  It  re-estaUished  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
Tdigion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  has  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  present  ecdesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  that  countiy.  It  guaranteed  to  the  Roman 
Cathdic  Church  freedom  and  publidty  of  worship, 
which  was,  however,  jdaced  under  the  general  laws  of 
police;  promised  a  new  droumscription  of  dioceses,  and 
Provided  for  the  reelgnatkm  of  all  the  bishops  at  that 
time  in  office;  it  gave  to  the  first  consul  the  right  of 
i^ODunating  the  Uihops,  and  prescribed  the  oath  of  fidel- 


ity toward  the  secular  government  which  the  bishops 
and  other  priests  have  to  take.  The  bishops  recdved 
the  right  to  appoint  the  parish  priests,  but  the  latter 
must  be  agreeable  to  the  secular  government.  Of  the 
churches  not  yet  sold,  as  many  as  were  necessary  for 
divine  worship  were  to  be  restored  to  the  bishops.  The 
Church  renounced  all  claims  to  the  property  that  had 
been  sold  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  state  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  bishops  and  priests  a  sufficient  salary. 
The  former  righte  and  prerogatives  of  the  French 
crown  were  recognised  as  hav&g  been  transforred  to 
the  first  consul,  but  in  case  a  person  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  invested  with  the  latter 
office,  new  provisions  were  reserved.  The  concordat 
was  published  as  a  law  of  France  in  1802,  together 
with  some  introduotory  "organic  articles."  Against 
the  latter,  however,  the  popes  always  protested.  The 
concordat  and  the  new  droumscription  of  diocesee 
were  also  valid  for  Belgium,  and  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many (the  left  bank  of  the  RhineX  Switserland,  and 
Savoy  whidi,  by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  LuneviUe  and 
Amiens,  had  betsn  united  with  Ftanoe. 

In  1808  a  special  concordat  was  concluded  between 
Pius  YII  and  Napdeon  for  the  Italian  republic  It 
substantially  agrees  with  the  French  concordat,  thou^^ 
some  provirions  are  more  fovorable  to  the  pope.  This 
concordat  remained  valid  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  was  established  in  1805. 

In  1818  Napoleon  negotiated  with  the  pope  a  second 
concordat  (the  Concordat  of  Fontaineblean),  which  was 
published  against  the  consent  of  the  pope,  who  had  re- 
garded it  only  as  a  preliminary  agreement,  and  at  once 
took  back  Ids  consent.  As  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
ceased  soon  after,  the  concordat  never  became  eflfoc- 
tive.  

Louis  XYIII  conduded  at  Borne  with  Pius  YII 
(July  11, 1817)  a  new  concordat,  by  which  that  of  1518, 
so  injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  Oallican  Churoh, 
was  again  revived ;  the  oodbordat  of  1801  and  the  or- 
tieke  orffoniquee  of  1802  were  abolished ;  the  nation 
was  subjected  to  an  enormous  tax  by  the  demand  of 
endowments  for  forty-4wo  new  metropolitan  and  epis- 
copal sees,  with  thdr  chapters  and  seminaries ;  and 
free  soope  was  afforded  to  the  intolennce  of  the  Ro- 
man court  by  the  indefinite  language  of  art  10,  whidi 
speaks  of  measures  against  the  prevailing  obstadee  to 
religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Churoh.  This  revival  of 
old  abuses,  this  provision  for  the  luxury  of  numerous 
derical  dignitariiBs  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  could 
please  only  the  ultra-royaUst  nobility,  who  saw  in  it 
the  means  of  providing  their  sons  with  benefices. 
The  nation  received  the  concordat  with  almost  uni- 
versal disapprobation ;  voices  of  the  greatest  weight 
were  raised  against  it ;  the  Chambers  rejected  it,  and 
it  was  never  carried  through.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1880  the  government  fell  back  on  the  concordat  of 
1801,  and  the  organic  articles  became  a  new  sul>]ect 
of  controversy  between  Church  and  State. 

2.  Germany,  PruetiOf  and  Auetria.^ThB  relations  of 
the  German  Roman  Catholies  to  Ae  pope  were  great- 
ly disturbed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
For  some  time  everything  was  in  confusion ;  at  the 
time  of  the  Congress  ofVienna  only  five  German  bish*- 
ops  were  still  aUve.  When  the  political  reorganiza- 
tion was  begun,  the  pope  at  first  demanded  the  res- 
toration of  the  entire  former  state  of  things.  But 
when  it  was  found  out  that  this  demand  would  never 
be  granted,  negotiations  with  particular  states  con- 
cerning the  oondusion  of  concordats  began.  (1.) 
Bavaria  was  the  first  state  which  sucoeeded  (July  5, 
1817)  in  arriving  at  an  agreement.  By  the  Bavarian 
concordat  two  archbishoprics  were  established ;  semi- 
nsxies  were  instituted  and  provided  with  land;  the 
nominations  were  left  with  the  kmg,  with  the  reserve^ 
tion  of  the  papal  right  of  confirmation ;  the  limits  of 
the  dvil  and  ecdedastical  jurisdiction  were  precisely 
settled,  and  the  erection  of  new  monasteries  was  prom- 
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bed.  TUb  concordat  was  pablished  in  May,  1818,  to- 
gether with  the  new  political  constitation,  by  which 
sdl  apprehensions  for  the  Protestant  Chnrch  in  Bava- 
ria were  allayed. 

(2.)  The  goyemment  of  iVtuma,  in  1821,  agreed  with 
the  pope  upon  a  boll  of  circumscription  (De  SabUe 
Animarum),  which  was  pablished  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment as  a  law  of  the  state.  It  diyides  the  state 
into  two  archbishoprics  and  six  bishoprics,  and  con- 
tains provisions  as  to  the  re-establishment  of  chapters, 
the  election  of  bishops  by  chapters,  the  dotation  of 
bishops  and  chapters,  and  the  taxes  to  be'paid  by  the 
episcopal  chancellories  to  Rome. 

8.  T7te  Ecdenattieal  Province  qfthe  Upper  Rkme.^ 
In  1818  the  state  governments  of  Wurtetnberg,  Bciden, 
and  a  number  of  other  minor  German  states  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  at  Frankfort  to  conduct  joint  ne- 
gotiations with  the  pope  concerning  the  reconstruction 
of  episcopal  sees.  In  1821,  a  bull  of  circumscription, 
beginning  Provida  9oUer»que^  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  an  archbishopric  in  Baden,  and  bish- 
oprics in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and 
Wartemberg,  and  fbr  the  dotation  of  the  bishops,  was 
issued  and  ratified  by  the  governments  in  1822.  Some 
ftirther  points  were  agreed  upon  between  these  gov- 
ernments and  the  pope  in  1827,  and  others  continued 
to  be  the  subject  of  animated  controversy,  and  were  in 
most  states  not  yet  settled  in  1867. 

A  concordat  with  the  Icing  of  WOrtemberg,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  articles,  was  concluded  in  1857.  The 
government  promises  in  it  to  execute  the  dotation  of 
the  bishopric  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit 
The  bishop  received  the  right  to  confer  all  benefices 
which  have  no  patron,  of  appointing  his  vicar  gener- 
al, the  extraordinary  members  of  the  chapter,  and  the 
rural  deans,  yet  he  must  appoint  persons  to  whom  the 
government  has  no  objections.  To  the  bishops  be- 
long all  the  regulations  concerning  divine  service,  the 
holding  of  synods,  and  thA  introduction  of  monastic  or- 
ders, the  latter,  however,  only  in  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernment. The  episcopal  court  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  ecclesiastical  afikirs,  in  particular  also  over  all 
marriage  afikirs.  The  bishop  has  the  right  of  inflict- 
ing ecclesiastical  censures  on  clergymen  and  laymen. 
If  clergymen  transgress  civil  laws,  the  secular  court 
will  act  in  concert  with  the  bishop.  The  intercourse 
of  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  with  the  pa- 
pal see  is  free,  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  do  not  reqi^ 
the  placet  regmm.  The  religions  instruction  of  the 
youth,  both  in  public  and  private  institutions,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  bishop.  He  selects  the  catechism. 
He  has  the  right  of  establishing  seminaries  and  of  su- 
perintending  them.  Provisionally,  special  regulations 
are  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  three  seminaries 
at  Ehingen,  Bottweil,  and  Tubingen.  The  theological 
ikculty  of  the  university  of  Tubingen  is  also  under  the 
control  of  the  bishop,  who  authorizes  the  professors  to 
lecture,  and  may  reAise  this  authorization ;  who  takes 
their  confession  of  fkith,  and  examines  the  manuscript 
of  their  lectures.  The  property  of  the  Chnrch  is  in- 
violate, but  subject  to  public  taxes.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Church.  The  vacant  benefices  and  the  inter- 
calar  fund  are  admhiistered  by  a  joint  committee  of 
Church  and  State.  The  concordat  was  published  by 
the  government  in  its  official  paper  in  1858,  but  did  not 
receive  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  without  which 
many  of  its  provisions  cannot  become  valid. 

4.  In  1821  Hanover  obtained  a  bull  of  circumscrip- 
tion similar  to  the  one  issued  for  Prussia,  by  which 
two  bishoprics  were  established.  For  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  two  bishops  t»  partOnu  were  appointed  as 
vicars  apostolic.  The  other  minor  states  had  their 
Boman  Catholic  subjects  placed  under  the  subjection 
of  Prussian  or  Hanoverian  bishops,  or  of  those  of  the 
province  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  thereby  ratified  the 
agreements  concluded  between  those  states  and  Rome. 

5.  Auttria. — ^The  government  of  Austria  began  to 


negotiate  with  the  pope  about  a  new  coocordst  moa 
after  the  beginning  of  the  revtdutionary  moveineBCi 
in  1848.  The  concordat  was  concluded  in  18a>5,  aad 
was  most  fkvorable  to  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  points  of  the  Aus- 
trian concordat.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  m 
all  parts  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  protection  oC  ths 
government.  The  Placet  Regktm  is  abolished,  aad 
the  intercourse  of  the  bishops  with  the  pope  is  free. 
The  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  mist  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on.  The 
bishops  have  the  power  to  detain  the  £aithfiil  from 
reading  pernicious  books.  Cases  of  the  cmnon  Uw, 
especially  marriage  afifairs,  belong  to  the  fn^lrfias- 
tical  courts,  while  the  civil  relations  of  marriage  re- 
main under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  judge.  The 
bishops  have  the  right  of  exercising  the  discipline  ^ 
the  Church,  and  of  proceeding  against  members  of  ths 
Chnrch  with  ecclesiastical  punishments.  The  powa 
of  the  state  is  promised  to  the  maintenance  oi  the 
immunity  of  the  Church.  The  episcopal  seminaries 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  empe- 
ror has  the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  afttf  tak- 
ing counsel  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  ecclesissdcad 
province.  The  first  dignity  at  eveiy  metropolitan  and 
snflhigan  diurch  is  confened  by  the  pope.  The  nM>- 
nastic  orders  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  sope- 
riors.  The  bishops  have  the  right  of  introducing  new 
orders,  after  coming  previously  to  an  nnderstandin^ 
with  the  government.  Church  property  may  be  ac^ 
quired  in  the  legal  way,  and  is  secured  to  the  Chnrck 
In  Feb.  1856,  twewfy  '' Separat-ArHhd"  (separate  arti- 
cles) to  the  concordat  were  published.  They  prov^ 
that  the  bishops  may  found  one  university  independ- 
ent of  the  state ;  that  only  Roman  Catbolk;  proiesgoB 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  University  of  Pesth ;  th^ 
Church  and  State  will  work  together  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  books  against  religion  and  morals ;  that  the 
state  shall  lay  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  erecting  sock 
confinatemities  and  associations  as  the  Chorcfa  has  ap- 
proved; and  that  the  bishops  shall  not  be  hindered 
ftom  regulating  in  religions  institutions  evenrthiog 
that  concerns  religion  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  immense  majority  of  the  Austrian  people 
were  indignant  at  this  concordat,  and  In  July,  1867, 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  by  an  almost  nnanimoos 
vote,  called  on  the  government  to  abolish  It. 

6.  The  Netherlaftd*  and  Be^tm.—Betwe^i  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  Netherlsnds  and  the  pope  a  concordat 
was  concluded  in  1827,  which  extended  to  the  northern 
provinces  the  provisions  of  the  French  concordat  of 
1801,  with  the  exception  that  the  bishops  were  not  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Protestant  king,  but  to  be  chosen 
by  the  chapter  from  a  list  of  candidates  fh>m  which  the 
government  had  the  right  to  strike  out  any  names  not 
agreeable  to  it.  The  concordat  was  officially  publish- 
ed by  the  goyemment,  but  the  bull  of  drcumscriptkii 
by  which  the  provinces  were  divided  into  bislx^vks 
was  not  recognised,  and  the  concordat  was  never  cai^ 
ried  out.  Later  the  papal  government  itself  disre- 
garded the  concordat,  and  made  a  new  division  of  dlo* 
ceses  without  concert  with  the  government. 

In  Belgium,  which  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  French  concordat  of  1801  was  a  part  of  France, 
that  concordat  continued  in  force,  while  the  coontxy 
was  annexed  to  Holland  (1815-1880).  In  the  nev 
Belgian  kingdom  the  Church  was  separated  from  the 
state,  and  thus  the  concordat  naturally  lost  its  author- 
ity. 

7.  Switterland. — ^The  idea  of  establishing  one  na- 
tional bishopric  could  not  be  carried  out,  as  some  of 
the  cantons  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  paptl  see. 
Grradually,  by  agreement  with  some  of  the  cantons! 
governments^  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  regulated,  and  six  bialj^)rics  estab- 
lished. 

8.  Ttafy. — For  Scurdima  a  new  boll  of  circomscrlp* 
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tion  was  issued  July  17, 1817.  Nt^plea  concluded  a 
oonvention  with  the  pope  July  18, 1818,  which  in  the 
8ame  year  was  promulgated  as  a  law  of  the  coun- 
try. The  ocmyention  consists  of  thirty-five  articles, 
and  3rields  all  the  chief  demands  of  the  Roman  court. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  declared  to  be  the  ex> 
elusive  religion  of  the  state ;  the  right  of  nominating 
the  bishops  is  given  to  the  king ;  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate the  niembers  of  the  chapters  is  divided  among  the 
pope  and  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.  The  Church  rec- 
ogniseft  the  sale  of  Church  property  which  had  taken 
place  dmring  the  French  rule,  and  the  property  not 
yet  sold  is  restored  to  her;  she  also  receives  the  right 
of  acquiring  new  landed  property.  The  jurisdiction 
of  bishops  is  enlarged ;  the  influence  of  the  Church 
upon  public  instruction  is  guaranteed;  the  abolition 
or  fusion  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  without  the  consent 
of  the  pope  is  declared  invalid ;  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  declared  inviolate. 

The  conovdat  with  Tuscany  of  June  19, 1851,  con- 
sists of  fifteen  articles.  It  provides  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  shall 
find  the  protection  of  the  state.  The  intercourse  of 
the  bishops  with  tlieir  diocesans  and  tlie  piq>al  see 
shall  be  free.  They  shall  also  have  the  censorship 
over  religious  publications,  and  the  right  of  prevent- 
ing the  faithful  from  reading  pernicious  books.  If 
priests  ofilend  against  civil  laws  they  shall  be  amena- 
ble to  the  civil  courts,  but  the  punishment  shall  not  be 
inflicted  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops ;  and  if  it 
be  the  penalty  of  death,  or  any  penalty  involving  in- 
&my,the  pai«l  see  shall  take  co^^nizance  of  the  case. 
The  property  of  the  Church  shall  be  administered  by 
the  bishops  and  the  parish  priests,  and,  in  case  of  va- 
cancies, by  a  joint  committee  of  priests  and  laymen. 
By  this  concordat  the  ecclesiastic^  legislation  of  Leo- 
pold n,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Joseph 
II  in  Austria,  was  abolished.  The  concordat  was  soon 
foUowed  by  some  organic  interpretations,  by  which  the 
state,  with  the  consent  of  the  papal  see,  guarded  some 
of  its  former  rights.  The  provisional  government  of 
Tuscany  in  1859  declared  this  concordat  abolished. 
By  the  absorption  of  Naples  and  Tuscany  into  the 
khigdom  of  Italy  their  special  concordats  ceased. 

9.  Russian  Concordat. — For  the  Roman  Catholic 
•  Church  of  Russia  a  concordat  was  concluded  by  the 

emperor  Nicholas  Aug.  15, 1847.  It  guarantees  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Russia  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  permits  the  establishment  of  a  new  bish- 
opric at  Cherson  for  Bessarabia,  Tauris,  and  the  Cau- 
casus. The  government  charged  itself  with  maintain- 
ing the  bbhop,  his  chapter,  and  semhuny.  It  also 
contuned  provisions  on  the  elections  of  bishops  not 
yet  officially  published. 

10.  A  concordat  with  Spam,  consisting  of  forty-five 
vtides,  was  concluded  March  16, 1851.  According  to 
it,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  religious  worship,  the  only  religion  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Public  instruction  in  all  institutions 
is  to  be  imparted  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  and  placed  in  this  respect  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishops.  The  government  is  bound  to  as- 
sist the  bishops  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  doctrine 
snd  of  morals,  and  in  suppressing  pernicious  books. 
The  female  orders  which  occupy  themselves  with  edu- 
<:ation,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  are  to  be  maintain- 
^  The  confiscated  Church  property  which  was  not 
yeit  sold  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  concordat 
"^^s  to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  and  to  be  adminis- 
tered b^  the  clergy.  The  pope,  on  the  other  liand, 
promised  to  leave  the  former  buyers  of  Church  prop- 
^  in  the  undisturbed  possession  thereof.  A  new 
concordat,  slightly  Uuxiifying  the  precedmg,  was  con- 
cluded Nov.  25, 1859. 

U.  Porimgal, — A  concordat  with  Portugal  was  con- 
cluded in  1857,  and  ratified  by  the  Portuguese  Legisla- 
t'tte  in  1859— almost  unanimously  by  the  Chamber  of 


Peers,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  (66  rotes  against 
51)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  concordat  con- 
cerns only  the  present  and  former  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  India.  It  places  again  nearly  the  whole  of 
British  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  appoint- 
ed by  the  Portuguese  government. — Pierer,  Umoersal' 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Rtal-Encyhl,  iH,  60-87 ;  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  KircL-Lex,  ii,  741-,760;  the  Manuals  of 
Church  Law  {Kirckmrec^j  by  Richter  and  Walter; 
MOnch,  VoUstdmdige  SamnUtmg  aJUer  dltem  u.  neuem 
Concordate  (Leipz.  1830,  2  vols.);  Hevue  des  deux 
Mondes,  May  1, 1865 ;  Sept  15, 1866. 

Cononbliiage,  the  sexual  connection  of  two  per- 
sons of  different  sexes  who  are  not  united  by  the  bond 
of  matrimony.  Externally,  marriage  and  concubinage 
were  equal  according  to  Roman  law,  as  even  for  mar- 
riage nothing  was  required  but  the  agreement  of  the 
contracting  parties.  But  they  were  diflerent  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  effect  of  the  union.  In  a  regular 
marriage  the  wife  obtained  the  rank  of  the  husband 
(diffmias  mariti),  and  her  children  were  legitimate  and 
in  the  power  of  the  father.  None  of  these  results  took 
place  in  case  of  concubinage.  The  Church  distln- 
g^hed  between  temporary  and  life-long  concubinage. 
The  former  was  always  forbidden ;  the  latter,  though 
not  approved,  was  long  tolerated.  The  Council  of  To- 
ledo (A.D.  400),  by  its  Canon  17,  excommunicates  a 
married  man  keeping  a  concubine,  but  permits  unmar- 
ried men  to  do  so ;  and  allows  either  a  wife  or  a  concu- 
bine. In  the  Latin  Church,  it  was  not  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  made  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
dependent  upon  a  declaration  of  consent  before  the 
parish  priest  and  two  witnesses,  that  life-long  concu- 
binage was  declared  to  be  criminal,  and  subjected 
to  punishment.  The  punishment  for  ministeriid  con" 
cubmarU  was  withholding  of  income,  suspension,  im- 
prisonment, and,  ultimately,  excommunication.  The 
evangelical  churches  have  never  recognised  concubi- 
nage.—Herzog,  Reod-Enc^ldop,  iii,  105;  Lea,  JSacerdo- 
kU  CeUhcu^,  chap.  xii.    See  Comoubizob. 

Cononbine  02?^^*^p,  pUe^gesh,  deriv.  uncertain, 
but  apparently  connected  with  the  6r.  vSiXXa^  [fully 
in  the  plur.  Q'^ttJai'^D  D*^J,  2  Sam.  xv,  16;  xx,  8] ; 
Chald.  nsn^,  lechenah'j  Dan.  v,  2,  8,  23),  denotes  hi 
the  Bible  not  a  paramour  (Gr.  woXXoic^),  but  only  a 
female  conjugally  united  to  a  man  in  a  relation  ini^ 
rior  to  that  of  the  regular  wife  (n\^'K).  See  Wife. 
The  positions  of  these  two  among  the  early  Jews  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  standard  of  our  own  age  and 
country;  that  of  concubine  being  less  degraded,  as 
that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing  to  the  sanction  of 
polygamy,  less  honorable  than  among  ourselves.  The 
natural  desire  of  oflfspring  was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated 
into  a  religious  hope,  which  tended  to  redeem  concu- 
binage from  the  debasement  into  which  the  grosser 
motives  for  its  adoption  might  have  brou^t  it  The 
whole  question  must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which 
touches  the  interest  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which 
even  a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  especially 
where  a'wife  was  barren.  Such  was  the  true  source 
of  the  concubinage  of  Nahor,  Abraham,  and  Jacob, 
which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  lost  the  nature 
which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  the  process,  analo- 
gous to  adoption,  by  wliich  the  offspring  was  regarded 
as  that  of  tiie  wife  herself.  From  all  this  it  follows 
that,  save  in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  generally  a  slave, 
the  difference  between  wife  and  concubine  was  less 
marked,  owing  to  the  absence  of  moral  stigma,  than 
among  us.  We  must  therefore  beware  of  regarding 
as  essential  to  the  relation  of  concubinage  what  really 
pertained  to  that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
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man.  The  «tate  of  concabinage  ii  atsnined  and  pro- 
Tided  for  by  the  law  of  Moees.  A  concabine  would 
generally  be  either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her 
fiitber,  L  e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  rabbins  regard 
as  a.  lawful  connection  (Maimonides,  HahcK-Meiaiskn, 
iv),  at  least  for  a  priyate  person ;  (2),  a  gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war;  (8),  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4), 
a  Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (1) 
and  (2)  were  protected  by  law  (Ezod.  xzi,  7 ;  Dent, 
xxi,  10),  but  (8)  was  unrecog^iued,  and  (4)  prohibited. 
Free  Hebrew  women  also  might  become  concubines. 
So  Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  prob- 
ably the  state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the  impov- 
erishment of  families,  might  often  induce  this  condi- 
tion. The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot.  The  passage 
in  Exod.  xxi  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems  to  mean, 
in  brief,  as  follows :  A  man  who  bought  a  Hebrew  girl 
as  concabine  for  himself  might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere 
Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  "out"  (i.  e.  in  the  seventh 
year,  v,  2),  but  might,  if  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her 
to  her  fatber  on  redemption,  i.  e.  repayment  probably 
of  a  part  of  what  he  paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her 
for  a  concubine  for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refVued  these,  she  became 
free  without  redemption.  Further,  from  the  provision 
in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given  by  a  man  to  his 
son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with  "  after  the  manner 
of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the  servile  merged  in  the 
connubial  relation,  and  that  her  children  must  have 
been  free.  Yet  some  degree  of  contempt  attached  to 
the  '*  handmaid's  son*'  (n^OK**)^),  used  reproachfriUy 
to  the  son  of  a  concubine  merely  in  Judg.  ix,  18 ;  see 
also  Psa.  cxvi,  16.  The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are 
merciful  and  considerate  to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid 
by  the  rabbis  with  distorting  comments. 

Concubinage  therefore,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wifo  of  second 
rank,  who  enjoyed  no  other  conjugal  right  but  that  of 
cohabitation  (q.  v.),  and  whom  the  husband  could  re- 
pudiate, and  send  away  with  a  small  present  (Gen. 
xxi,  14).  In  Uke  manner,  he  could,  by  means  of  pres- 
ents, exclude  his  children  by  her  from  the  heritage 
(Gen.  XXV,  6).  Such  concubines  had  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxii,  24),  Abraham  (xxv,  6),  Jacob  (xxxv,  22),  Eli- 
phaz  (xxxvi,  12),  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  8),  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ill,  7),  David  (1  Sam.  v,  18 ;  xv,  16;  xvi,  21),  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi,  8),  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii,  46),  Manasseh  (•&. 
Til,  14),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  21),  Ab^ah  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  21),  and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  2).  Their  issue  was 
reputed  legitimate  (though  the  children  of  the  first 
wife  were  preferred  in  the  distribution  of  the  inherit- 
ance), but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were 
inferior  to  the  primary  wifs,  for  they  had  no  autiiority 
in  the  family,  nor  any  share  in  household  govern- 
ment. If  they  had  been  servants  in  the  fiunily  before 
they  came  to  be  concubines  they  continued  to  be  so 
afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjection  to  the  mistress 
as  before.  If  a  woman  were  made  captive  in  war  she 
was  allowed  a  month  in  which  she  was  at  liberty  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  her  parents  and  friends;  and  nei^ 
ther  father  nor  son  was  permitted  to  take  her  as  a  con- 
cubine until  the  expiration  of  that  time  (Deut.  xx,  10, 
14).  To  judge  from  the  coi^gal  hist(uries  of  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  (Gen.  xvi  and  xxx),  the  immediate 
cause  of  concubinage  in  patriarchal  times  was  the  bar- 
renness of  the  lawful  wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced 
her  maid-servant  of  her  own  accord  to  her  husband  for 
the  sake  of  having  children.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
read  that  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  bad  any  concubine, 
Rebecca,  his  wife,  not  being  barren.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  concubinage  appears  to  have  degener- 
ated into  a  regular  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
institutions  of  Moses  wers  directed  to  prevent  excess 


and  abuse  fai  that  respect  by  wholesoiiia  Ibcwb  and  n^' 
ulations  (Exod.  xxi,  7-9 ;  Dent,  xxi,  10-14>.  The  e. 
fruthfulness  of  a  concubine  was  regmrded  as  criaiBit 
(Jndff.  xix,  2;  2  Sam.  IH,  7,  8),  but  it  was  not  po- 
isheda8wasthatofawifo(Lev.xix,20).  SaeAnor 
TBRT.  Such  a  case,  however,  as  that  wmtinnri 
(Judg.  xix),  where  not  only  is  the  poaaeaaor  of  the  coo- 
cubine  called  her  **  husband"  (ver.  a),  but  her  fr&a 
is  called  his  fsther-in-law  and  he  bis  80s»-iii4aw  (4, 5), 
shows  how  nearly  the  concubine  appiroached  to  tk 
wifis.  Hured  women,  such  as  ^nxorea  merceniiia 
conducts  ad  tempus  ex  pacto,"  whom  Ammianai 
Marcellinns  attributes  to  the  Saraeans  {^xivy  4X  wa« 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews.  To  cfoard  adnlt  nsk 
offiipring  ttom  debauchery  before  marriage,  their  psi- 
ents,  it  appears,  used  to  give  them  one  of  tiisir  fc> 
male  slaves  as  a  concnblne.  She  was  then  oommd- 
ered  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  bouse,  and  shs  »- 
tained  her  rights  as  a  concubine  eren  after  the  Ba> 
riage  of  the  son  (Exod.  xxi,  9, 19).  When  a  sod  had 
intercourse  with  the  concubine  of  his  CaUier,  a  »it 
of  family  punishment,  we  are  informed,  was  infliet- 
ed  on  him  (Gen.  xxxv,  22;  1  Chron.  ▼,  1).  When 
polygamy  was  tolerated  —  as  it  was  amon^  the  He* 
brews — tiie  permission  of  concubinage  woold  not  seca 
so  mudi  at  war  with  the  interests  and  preeervation  of 
society  as  we  know  it  to  be.  Christianity  lestoces  tin 
sacred  institution  of  marriage  to  its  original  diazactcr, 
and  concubinage  is  ranked  with  fornication  and  adul- 
tery (Matt  xix,  5 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  2).     See  Polygamt. 

In  the  Talmud  (tit.  Cetuboth),  the  Babbins  diife« 
to  what  constitutes  concubinage,  some  regarding  as 
its  distinguishing  feature  the  absence  of  the  betntiiinf 
ceremonies  (jpoasa&i)  and  of  the  dowry  (iAeibu  dotuX 
or  portion  of  property  allotted  to  a  woman  by  special 
engagement,  and  to  which  she  was  entitled  on  the 
marriage  day,  after  the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  ii 
case  of  repudiation ;  others,  again,  the  absence  of  tba 
latter  alone.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  tla 
concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  tiicir 
condition  and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  gen- 
eral practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  xig^  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  ceatoe 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  ^  Sam. 
xii,  8;  xvi,  21;  1  Kings  ii,  22).  To  seize  on  xpril 
concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  a  nsnrper's  first  ad 
Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's  act  (2  Sam. 
iii,  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on  behalf  of  Adoa^ 
was  construed  (1  Kings  ii,  21-24).  For  foUer  hlfo^ 
mation,  Selden's  treatises  De  Uxore  Mebrad  and  Dt 
Jwre  Natur,  et  Genf,  v,  7,  8,  and  especially  tlut  Ik 
Suecei$umOmSf  cap.  iii,  may,  with  some  caution  (smes 
he  leans  somewhat  easily  to  rabbinical  traditioa),  be 
consulted ;  also  the  treatises  Sotak^  Kidmkim,  and  Che- 
iuboth  in  the  Gemara  HieroeoL,  and  that  entitied  Sm- 
hedrm  in  the  Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portioos 
of  all  these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx,  De  €»- 
art  HtbrcoL  See  also  Otho,  Lex,  JRabbm,  p.  151 ;  Sel- 
den,  2>0  Sucoeuiombutf  iii;  Michaelis,  Zaaas  ofMetOf 
1,455-466. 

The  Koman  law  calls  concubinage  an  allowed  cos- 
tom  (UcUa  contuetudo).  When  this  expression  ocean 
in  the  constitutions  of  tiie  Christian  emperors,  it  sig- 
nifies what  we  now  sometimes  call  a  marriqge  rfesm- 
tdmoe.  The  concubinage  tolerated  among  tl^  Bo- 
mans,  in  the  time  of  the  Bepublic  and  of  the  heatfaea 
emperors,  was  that  between  perscms  not  capable  of 
contracting  legal  marriage.  Inheritances  inigfat*de- 
scend  to  duldren  that  sprung  from  sdch  a  tolerated 
cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  snch  persons  tliej 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed  it 
several  privileges ;  but  then  it  was  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle person,  and  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  mach 
as  marriage  itself  (Gaii,  Inttitui,  lib.  i,  §  109  sq. ;  Jos- 
tin.  InstUut.  Ub.  i,  tit.  x).  Hottomaa  observes  that 
the  Romans  had  allowed  concubinage  long  before  Ju- 
lius Cssar  enacted  the  law  by  which  eveiy  one  was  at 
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3>erty  to  many  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased.  The 
smperor  Yalentinian,  Socrates  tells  us,  allowed  eyery 
QDan  two.  Concabiiiage  is  also  used  to  signify  a  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the 
bosband  does  not  conrej  his  rank.  Di^  (Paiatilla) 
obeeryes  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to  es- 
ponse,  under  the  title  of  ooncnbine,  certain  persons 
who  were  esteemed  unequal  to  him  on  account  of  the 
want  of  some  qualities  requisite  to  sustain  the  ftiU 
honor  of  marriage;  and  he  adds  that,  though  such  oon* 
cuUnage  was  beneath  marriage  both  as  to  dignity  and 
civil  rights,  jet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title,  and 
very  diffbrent  fipom  that  of  "mistress"  among  us. 
The  connection  was  considered  so  lawful  that  the  oon- 
cnbine  might  be  accused  of  adultery  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  &  wife  (see  Smith's  Did,  <fClati,  Antiq,  s.  y. 
Concubina). 

'  This  kind  of  coneabinage  is  still  in  use  in  some  coun- 
tries, particnlarly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  otkaHhehe 
(half.marriageX  left-hand  or  morganatic  marriage,  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contracted,  namely, 
by  the  man  giving  the  woman  his  left  hand  instead  of 
the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage,  though  witliout 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  parties  are  both  bound 
to  each  other  forever,  though  the  female  cannot  bear 
the  husband's  name  and  title. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s. 
v.    See  Mabbiaos  :  Coitcubivaob. 

Cononpiflcenoe  (Lat.  eona^Mfcmfui),  evil  desire 
(ji'KiBvfua,  Bom.  vii,  8 ;  ImOvfjua  luuajy  CoL  ill,  5) ; 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin.  The 
term  is  especially  used  in  Roman  Catholic  theology. 
For  its  import  there,  and  the  controversy  concerning 
it,  seeSur. 

Conder,  Josiah,  born  in  London  17th  September, 
1789,  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  very  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  literature.  In  1814,  being  at  the 
time  a  bookseller,  he  purchased  the  EcUetie  RevieiOy  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  editor  until  1887.  Under 
his  management  the  EcUctie  Review  received  the  as- 
sistance ^  many  eminent  men  among  the  Noncon- 
fiyrmists,  snch  as  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, Dr.Vaughan,  and  otherB.  In  1818  he  published 
a  treatise  On  ProtluktsU  NonconformUjf  (Lond.  2  vols. 
8vo);  in  1824  The  SUxr  m  the  East,  a  poem;  and  in 
m  1884  a  new  translation  of  the  I^ptOk  to  the  Hebrew, 
vUh  Notes,  In  1886  he  edited  The  CongregaHonod 
Hyam^book,  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union.  Besides  these,  he  issued  An  Analft- 
teal  View  ofaO  Beligione  (1888,  8yo);  Eoepotition  of 
the  Apoetdypee  (8vo) ;  UUerary  Hutory  ofN,  T,  (1845, 
8yo).  His  works  are  chiefly  compilatbns,  but  are 
carefully  executed,  and  well  adapted  to  popular  use. 
He  died  Dec  27, 1855. 

Condesoeiiftioii,  a  term  both  earlier  and  more 
conect  for  the  modem  theory  of  the  Acoommoda- 
nov  (q.  y.)  of  Scripture ;  we  have  therefore  reserved 
fat  this  place  some  remarks  supplementary  to  the  artip 
ele  under  that  head.  The  general  idea  expressed  by 
the  term  Acoommodation  is  that  some  object  is  present- 
ed, not  in  its  absolute  reality  as  it  is  in  itself;  but  under 
Mme  modification,  or  under  some  relative  aspect,  so  as 
the  better  to  secure  some  end  at  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  aims.  Of  this  leading  conception  there  are 
several  forms  known  among  Biblical  scholars  under 
the  titles  of /mol  and  moi^fta/ accommodation.  The 
following  is  a  somewhat  fuller  analysis. 

t  Aflol—This  takes  place  when  aperson  is  set  forth 
tt  behig  or  as  acting  under  some  modified  character, 
'ceommodated  to  the  capacity  for  conceiving  him,  or 
the  hidination  to  receive  him,  of  those  to  whom  the 
representation  Is  addressed.  Thus  God  is  fluently 
^  Scripture  described  anthropomorphically  or  anthro- 
POpathically,  L  e.  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  relative- 
ly to  human  modes  of  thought  and  apprehension.  See 
^^rrHKopoMOBPHisic.  So  also  the  apostle  describes 
ws^  It  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all 


means  he  might  save  some ;  L  e.  he  accommodated 
himself  to  men's  habits,  usages,  and  modes  of  thought, 
and  even  pr^udioes,  in  order  that  he  might  disarm 
their  opposition,  and  secure  a  favorable  reception  for 
the  gospel  of  salvation  which  he  preached.  This  spe- 
cies of  accommodation  is  what  tilie  Christian  fathers 
usually  have  in  view  under  the  terms  uvyKard^aauQ, 
or  condeecemiOy  and  olKovofua,  or  di^peneatio.  They 
apply  these  terms  also  to  the  incarnation  and  state  of 
humiliation  of  Christ,  which  they  regarded  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  necessities  of  man's  case  for  hik 
redemption.  (See  Suicer,  Theaaurue  EocL  s.  v.  <rvy 
Kara^amc  and  olxovofua;  Cliapman's  Miacellaneous 
TraeU  r^atmg  to  Antiquitiff  London,  1742.)  To  this 
head  may  be  referred  many  of  the  symbolical  actions 
of  the  prophets. 

2.  VerbaL — ^This  takes  place  when  a  passage  or  ex- 
pression used  by  one  writer  is  cited  by  another,  and 
applied  with  some  modification  of  the  meaning  to  some- 
thing diflferent  trcm  that  to  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Such  aco<Mnmodations  are  common  in  all 
languages.  Writers  and  speakers  lay  hold  of  the  ut- 
terances of  others  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  their  own 
tteas  a  more  graceful  and  a  more  forcible  clothing 
than  they  feel  themselves  able  to  give  tliem,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  for  them  acceptance,  by  uttering 
them  in  words  which  some  great  writer  has  already 
made  familiar  and  precious  to  the  general  mind. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  almost  unconsdonsly.  "Wher- 
ever," sa3rs  Michaelis,  **a  book  is  the  object  of  our 
dsily  reading  and  study,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  passages  of  it  should  f^uentiy  flow  into  our  pen 
in  writing;  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  conscious 
recollection  of  the  place  where  we  have  read  them,  at 
other  times  without  our  possessing  any  such  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  lawyer  speaks  with  the  carpu$  juris 
and  the  laws,  the  scholar  with  the  Latin  authors,  and 
tiie  preacher  witii  tiie  Bible"  (BSnleit.  i,  228).  Our 
own  literature  is  full  of  exemplifications  of  this,  as  is 
too  well  known  to  need  iUustrative  proof.  In  the 
writings  of  Paul  we  find  him  making  use  in  this  way 
of  passages  fh>m  the  classics  (Acts  xvii,  19 ;  1  Cor. 
xy,  84;  Tit  i,  12),  all  of  which  are  of  course  applied 
by  him  to  Christian  subjects  only  by  accommodstion. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  the  later  Bib- 
lical writers  quoting  in  this  way  from  the  earlier,  es- 
pecially the  N.-T.  writers,  fhmi  the  great  classic  of 
their  nation,  the  Upd  ypdfifuiTa  of  the  former  dispen- 
sation. As  instances  may  be  adduced,  Rom.  x,  18 
ftrom  Psa.  xix,4,  and  Rom.  xii,  20  fhmi  Prov.  xxv,  21, 
22.  See  also  Matt,  ii,  15,  18,  with  Calvin's  notes 
thereon.  '*They  have  done  this,"  sa3rs  Michaelis, 
*'in  many  places  where  it  is  not  perceived  by  the  gen- 
eimlity  of  readers  of  the  N.  T.,  because  such  are  too 
littie  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint." 

8.  i2fteforica/L— This  takes  place  when  truth  is  pre- 
sented, not  in  a  direct  and  literal  form,  but  through 
the  medium  of  symbol,  figure,  or  apologue.  Thus,  in 
the  prophetical  writings  of  Scripture,  we  have  lan- 
guage used  which  cannot  be  interpreted  literally,  but 
which,  taken  symbolically,  conveys  a  just  statement 
of  important  trutii,  e.  g.  Isa.  iv,  5;  xinrii,  1 ;  xxxiv, 
4;  Joel  ii,  28-81;  Zech.  iv,  2,  10,  etc.  Many  in- 
stances occur  in  Scripture  where  truth  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  parable,  and  where  the  truth  taught  is 
to  be  obtained  only  by  extracting  fh>m  the  story  the 
spiritual,  or  moral,  or  practical  lesson  it  is  designed  to 
enfbrce.  In  all  the  sacred  books  there  are  instances 
constantiy  occurring  of  words  and  statements  which 
are  designed  to  convey,  under  tiie  vehicle  of  figure,  a 
truth  analogous  to,  but  not  really  what  they  literally 
express.  (See  Knobel,iVopAefi«iiiii<d8rire5rtler,§  nO 
-88;  Smith,  Summary  View  and  Eaplanation  of  the 
Writings  qfthe  Prophets,  Prel.  Obss.  p.  1-22 ;  Glasaius, 
PhU.  Sao.  L  v,  p.  689  sq.,  ed.  1711 ;  Lowth,  De  Sac, 
Peesi  Eeb^j  pL  loc. ;  Davidson,  Soared  Hermeneuiics, 
ch.ix.) 
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4.  Logical — In  arguing  with  an  opponent  it  is  some- 
times advantageous  to  take  him  on  his  own  groand, 
or  to  argne  from  principles  which  he  admits,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  him  up  to  a  conclusion  which  he 
cannot  reftise*,  if  he  would  retain  the  premises.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  his  ground  is  admitted 
to  be  the  right  one,  or  that  assent  is  given  to  his  prin- 
ciples ;  the  argument  is  simply  one  ad  hommemj  and 
may  or  may  not  be  also  ad  veritatem.  When  it  is  not, 
that  is,  when  its  purpose  is  merely  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  an  opponent  by  a  logical  inference  from  his  own 
principles,  there  is  a  case  of  logical  accommodation. 

5.  Doctrinal. — This  takes  place  when  opinions  are 
advanced  or  statements  made  merely  to  gratify  the 
prejudices  or  gain  the  fkvor  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  without  regard  to  their  inherent  soundness 
or  trnthfUness.  If,  for  instance,  the  N.-T.  writers 
were  found  introducing  some  passage  of  the  0.  T.  as  a 
prediction  which  had  found  its  fulfilment  in  some  fact 
in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Church,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  overcomhig  Jewish  prejudices,  and 
leading  those  who  venerated  the  0.  T.  to  receive  more 
readily  the  message  of  Christianity ;  or  if  they  were 
found  not  only  clothing  their  ideas  in  language  boiV 
rowed  from  tiie  Mosaic  ceremonial,  but  asserting  a 
correspondence  of  meaning  between  that  ceremonial 
and  the  &ct  or  doctrines  they  announced  when  no 
such  really  existed,  thereby  warping  truth  for  the 
sake  of  subduing  prejudice,  they  would  ftonish  speci- 
mens of  this  species  of  accommodation. 

In  both  respects,  a  charge  to  this  effect  has  been 
brought  against  them.  It  has  been  alleged  that  when 
they  say  of  any  event  they  record  that  in  it  was  fol- 
filled  such  and  such  a  statement  of  the  O.  T.,  or  that 
the  event  occurred  that  such  and  such  a  statement 
might  be  ftifilled,  they  did  so  merely  in  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  feeling  and  prejudices.  A  fitter  place 
will  be  found  elsewhere  for  considering  the  im^xnt  of 
the  formulas  tW  trhipioOy,  ron  itrXfipwOti^  and  the 
like.  See  Quotation.  At  present  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that  it  may  be  admitted  that  these  formuUe 
are  occasionally  used  where  there  can  have  been  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  intimate  that  in 
the  event  to  which  they  relate  there  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prediction;  as,  for  instance,  where  some 
gnome  or  moral  maxim  contained  in  the  O.  T.  is  said 
to  be  fulfilled  by  something  recorded  in  the  N.  T.,  or 
some  general  statement  is  justified  by  a  particular  in- 
stance (comp.  Matt  xii,  85 ;  John  xv,  25 ;  Rom.  i,  17 ; 
Jam.  ii,  23 ;  2  Pet  ii,  22,  etc.).  It  may  be  admitted, 
also,  that  there  are  cases*where  a  passage  in  the  0.  T. 
is  said  to  be  ftilfilled  in  some  event  recorded  in  the  N., 
when  all  that  is  intended  is  that  tk^tknilarify  or  pared- 
Idism  exists  between  the  two,  as  is  the  case,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most,  at  least,  in  Matt  ii,  17, 18.  But, 
whilst  these  admissions  throw  the  omtt  probandi  on 
those  who,  in  any  special  instance,  maintain  that  there 
is  in  it  an  actual  fblfihnent  of  an  ancient  prediction,  it 
would  be  preposterous  from  them  to  foreclose  the  ques- 
tion, and  maintain  that  in  no  case  is  the  N.-T.  passage 
to  be  understood  as  affirming  the  fulfilment  in  fkct  of 
an  ancient  prediction  recorded  in  the  Old.  Because 
9ome  accommodations  of  the  kind  specified  are  admits 
ted,  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that  nothing  but  ac- 
commodation characterizes  such  quotations.  If  this 
position  were  laid  down,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
fend the  N.-T.  writers,  nay,  our  Lord  himself,  from  the 
charge  of  insincerity  and  duplicity. 

Still  more  emphatically  does  this  last  observation 
apply  with  respect  to  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  accommodated  their  teaching  to  the  current 
notions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  of  their  own  times. 
It  might  seem  almost  incredible  that  any  one  shonld 
venture  to  impute  to  them  so  unworthy  and  so  im- 
probable a  course,  were  it  not  that  we  find  the  impu- 
tation broadly  made,  and  the  making  of  it  defended  by 
some  very  eminent  men  of  the  anti-supematuralist 


school,  especially  in  Germany.  By  them  it  hss  bea 
asserted  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  pnUicl  j  taog^a 
many  things  which  privately  they  repudiated,  and  aa 
attempt  has  been  made  to  save  them  f^om  the  ciiai^ 
of  downright  dishonesty  which  this  would  m-wdTs  by 
an  appeal  to  the  usage  of  many  ancient  teacfaen  who 
had  an  exoteric  doctrine  for  the  multitnde,  and  an  eso- 
teric for  their  disciples.  (Semler,  Prcgrammu  Ac^ 
SeL  Hal.  1779 ;  Coirodi,  Beytrdge  Mur  be/Brdermag  da 
vemQnfliffen  DmhenM  in  d,  lUHgion,  15th  part,  p.  1-25; 
P.  Van  Hemert,  Uther  Aeeom,  in  N.  T.  Le^.  1797, 
etc.).  The  prompt  and  thorough  repodlation  of  such 
views  even  by  such  men  as  Wegscheider  (Jm&U,  7%e- 
otogictty  p.  105, 6th  ed.)  and  Bretschnelder  (Mamdb.  der 
Dogmat,  i,  260,  265,  2d  ed.)  renders  it  unneceamy  to 
enlarge  on  the  formal  refutation  of  them.  These  writ- 
ers, however,  contend  that,  though  our  Lord  and  his 
aposties  did  not  make  use  of  a  potiiive  accommodatiflB 
of  their  doctrine  to  the  prejudices  or  ignorance  of  the 
Jews,  they  did  not  refhun  fix>m  a  negative  aecommoda- 
tion,  by  which  they  intend  the  use  of  naa^ve  in  tiw 
communication  of  truth  or  refutation  of  error,  and  tiw 
allowing  of  men  to  retain  opinions  not  authorized  by 
truth  without  express  or  formal  correction  of  them. 
They  adduce  as  instances,  John  xvi,  12 ;  Ti,  15 ;  Lake 
xxiv,  21 ;  Acts  i,  6;  1  Cor.  iii,  1,  2;  viii,  9,  etc.  By 
these  passages,  however,  nothing  more  is  proved  thas 
that  in  teaching  men  truth  our  Lord  and  hia  apostles 
did  not  tell  them  everything  at  once,  but  led  them  on 
from  truth  to  truth  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it  or 
bear  it.  In  this  there  is  no  accommodation  of  the  bm>- 
terial  of  doctrine ;  it  is  simply  an  accommodation  cf 
method  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner.  In  the  same 
way  Paul's  assertion,  which  they  have  also  cited,  that 
he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  mig^ht  by  all 
means  save  some  (1  Cor.  ix,  22),  is  to  be  regarded  is 
relating  merely  to  the  mode  and  order  of  his  present- 
ing Christian  truth  to  man,  not  to  his  modifying  in 
any  respect  the  substance  of  what  he  tau^t.  When 
he  spoke  to  Jews,  he  opened  and  alleged  ont  of  the? 
own  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (Acts  xrn, 
2,  8).  When  he  spoke  to  the  Athenians  on  liars' 
Hill,  he  started  from  the  ground  of  natural  rdigim, 
and  addressed  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  his  as- 
dience ;  but  in  either  case  it  was  the  same  Jesus  that 
he  preached,  and  the  same  Gospel  that  he  publislied. 
Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  would  have  beoi  Ibmid  a 
fidse  witness  for  God. 

This  accommodation  theory  is  often  spoken  of  as 
identical  with  the  historical  principle  of  interpreting 
Scripture.  It  is  so,  however,  only  as  the  historical 
principle  of  interpretation  means  the  treating  of  the 
statements  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  merely  ex- 
pressing the  private  opinions  of  the  individoal,  or  as 
historically  traceable  to  the  prevailing  opinloDS  of 
their  day.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
true  and  sound  principle  of  historical  interpretatioa, 
which  allows  due  weight  to  historical  evidence  in  de» 
termining  the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  the  circBm- 
stances  in  which  statements  were  made  as  detcrmiii- 
ing  their  primary  application  and  significancy.  (Stoir, 
OpuBC,  Acad,  vol.  i;  Abhandbtng  u.  d,  Zweck  de»  Todee 
Jeeuy  §  10 ;  Lehrb,  d,  Chr,  DogmaUk,  §  18  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Schmucker,  p.  67,  Lond.  1886] ;  Plandc,  Inlrod.  to  Sae. 
Interpretation,  tr.  with  notes  by  Turner  [N.  T.  1884], 
p.  188,  276;  Unselt,  De  ocoommodaHone  orthodoga 
[Lips.  1766] ;  Smitii,  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theebgg, 
p.  518 ;  Alexander,  Connection  and  Hcarmong  of  the  OH 
and  New  Testaments,  p.  45-48 ;  148-157, 416, 2d  edit). 
—  Kitto,  s.  V.  Accommodation.      See  Hmmmesec- 

TICS. 

Condiot,  Ira,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Beformed 
Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  1798  to 
1811,  and  vice-president  of  Queen's  (now  Butgen) 
College,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  wm 
an  eminent,  usefnl,  and  honored  minister  and  colkgi> 
ate  ofllcer.    He  died  suddenly  in  1811.    It  is  to  be  re- 
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gretted  that  do  materials  are  left  for  a  more  satisfiic- 
Uffj  notice  of  this  yenerated  man. 

Condignity  and  Congmity  (tneritum  de  eon- 
a^no  and  de  eoHgruo\  "  terms  used  by  the  schoolmen 
to  express  their  peculiar  opinions  relative  to  human 
merit  and  deserring.  The  Scotists  maintain  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  in  his  natural  state  so  to  liye  as  to 
duerw  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  salvation ;  this  natnral./£fneM  (congruitat)  for 
grace  being  such  as  to  oblige  the  Deitj  to  grant  it. 
Such  is  the  merit  ofcongrvtUy,  The  Thomists,  on  the 
other  hjknd,  contend  that  man,  by  the  divine  assist- 
ance, is  capable  of  so  living  as  to  merit  eternal  life,  to 
be  mihy  {condigmu)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  tlus 
hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  preparation  for  the 
grace  which  enables  him  to  be  worthy  is  not  introduced. 
This  is  the  merit  cf  condignity:'  The  13th  article  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  directed  against  these  opin- 
ions, and  maintains  that  the  grace  of  Chiist  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit  can  alone  produce  the  fitness 
required  in  Christians ;  and  that  so  far  are  any  works 
not  springing  of  faith  in  Christ  from  being  pleasing  to 
God,  thaC  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. — ^Hook,  Eodee, 
Dictionary y  s.  v. 

ConditionaL  Strict  Calvinists  maintain  that  the 
decrees  of  Grod  with  regard  to  the  salvation  or  damna- 
tion of  individual  men  are  ahtolute;  Arminlans,  that 
they  are  conditional.  The  Pelagian  doctrine  is  that 
God*s  will  to  grant  grace  to  men  is  always  conditioned 
on  their  so  using  their  natural  power  as  to  merit  that 
grace.  To  say  that  Ciod  decrees  to  save  all  men  if 
they  win,  i  e.  if  they,  without  grace,  are  willing  to 
obc^  God,  is  Pelagian;  to  say  that  God  wills  to  save 
sU  men  if  they  will  use  the  prevenient  grace  given  to 
them,  which  they  are  left  at  liberty  to  resist,  is  Ar- 
minian.    See  Abmikiaiosm  ;  Grace. 

Condillao,  Etiezinb  Bonnot  db  Mablt,  one  of 
the  chief  French  philosophers  of  the  18th  century, 
brother  of  the  abb^  Mably,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  in 
1715.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  published  his  first  im- 
portant work,  E$»ai  ntr  Vorigine  dee  conncueeancee  hu- 
fliomef  (Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  transl.  by  Th. 
Nugent,  1756),  by  which  he  largely  contributed  to  the 
spreading  of  the  views  of  Locke  in  France,  and  to  their 
&rther  development.  This  book  is  a  natural  history 
of  human  cognition,  the  foundation  of  which  is  found 
by  Condlllac  in  the  sensuous  impressions  and  their 
transformations.  To  reftite  the  metaphysical  systems 
which  do  not  proceed  from  experience,  he  wrote  his 
Traiti  dee  Syt&mes  (Amsterdam,  1749,  2  vols.).  His 
riews  on  the  origin  of  human  cognition  were  more 
iuUy  developed  in  his  Tr<M  dee  SentaOons  (Amster- 
dam, 1754,  2  vols.).  As  he  was  charged  with  having 
plagiarized  from  Diderot  and  Buffon,  he  wrote  for  his 
defense  Traits  dee  Animaux  (Amsterdam,  1775).  By 
all  these  writings  Condillao  became  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  Sensualism,  although  he  steered 
dear  of  the  Materialism  of  his  age.  His  knowledge 
had  procured  for  him  at  an  early  age  the  position  of 
tutor  of  the  infante  of  Parma,  a  nephew  of  Louis  XV. 
He  wrote  for  him  a  Court  d'Hude  (Parma,  1775,  18 
vols.),  which  contains  a  grammar,  sLa  Ari  d'icrire,  an 
Art  de  raimmnerj  an  Art  depeneery  and  a  universal  his- 
tory. In  1768  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
very  retired,  and  died  August  8, 1780.  His  complete 
vofrks  have  appeared  in  several  editions  (CEuvres  Com- 
l^tei,  Paris,  1798,  28  vols. ;  1808,  82  vols. ;  1824,  16 
vols.).— (Brockjiaus)  Convereat.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Weltc,  Kircken-Lex,  ii,  764. 

Condnlt  O^^^ri,  tealah'  [from  ni»,  alah,  to  o*- 
eend,  Gesenius,  Thee.  Heb.  p.  1022],  a  chcamd^  "water- 
course," Job  xxxviii,  25,  stream,  Ezek.  xxxi,  4,  or 
"trench,"  1  Kings  xviii,  32-88),  spoken  of  the  aqu^ 
dud  made  by  Hezekiah  for  conveying  the  waters  from 


the  upper  pool  in  the  valley  of  Gihon  into  the  western 
part  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  zx,  20 ;  Isa.  vii, 
8 ;  xxzvi,  2) ;  apparently  the  same  with  that  which 
now  supplies  the  mosque  enclosure  with  water  fh>m 
the  pools  at  Bethlehem.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
an  open  trench,  but  was  closed  by  Hezekiah  with  ma- 
sonry on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (Sirach  xlviii, 
12).     See  Jerusalem. 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Scripture 
or  by  Josephus  of  any  connection  b^ween  the  pools 
of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply  of  water 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  laige  a  work 
as  the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for  irrigating 
his  gardens  (Ecd.  ii,  6) ;  and  tradition,  both  oral  and 
as  represented  by  Talmudical  writers,  ascribes  to  SoU 
omon  the  formation  of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which 
water  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  Early 
Trav,  p.  458 ;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  146 ;  Lightfoot,  Deecr. 
Tempi,  c.  xxiii,  vol.  i,  612 ;  Robinson,  i,  890).  Pon- 
tius Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban 
to  the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  ftvm  a 
distance,  Josephus  says  of  800  or  400  stadia  {^ar^  ii, 
9, 4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance  which  would 
fidrly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  existing  aque- 
duct with  all  its  turns  and  windings  {Awl,  xviii,  8,  2 ; 
Wmiams,  Udy  City,  ii,  501).  His  application  of  the 
ivbey  in  this  manner  gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturb- 
ance. Whether  his  work  was  a  new  one,  or  a  repara^ 
tion  of  Solomon's  original  aqueduct  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  an- 
cient work  would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the 
various  sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct, 
though  much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  for  water 
beyond  Bethlehem,  still  exists ;  the  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercourse  then  passes 
fh>m  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and,  winding  round 
the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is  carried  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and  partly  in  a  chan- 
nel about  one  foot  square  of  rough  stones  laid  in  ce- 
ment, till  it  approaches  Jerusalem.  There  it  crosses 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.W.  side  of  the  city  on 
a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a  point  above  the  pool  called 
Birket  ee-SuUdnf  then  returns  S.E.  and  £.  along  the 
side  of  the  valley  and  under  the  wall,  and,  continuing 
its  course  along  the  east  side,  is  finally  conducted  to 
the  Haram.  It  was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammed 
Ibn.KaLi6n  of  Egypt  about  A.D.  1800  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  ii,  498;  Baumer,  Pal  p.  280;  Robhison,  i,  514; 
ii,  166 ;  new  ed.  ili,  247).     See  Pool. 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to  have 
stopped  the  **  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon, "  and  brought 
it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  David 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  80).  The  direction  of  this  water- 
course of  course  depends  on  the  site  of  Gihon.  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large  pool  called 
Birket  ee-JIfamilla  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  considers  the  late- 
ly-discovered subterranean  conduit  within  the  city  to 
be  a  branch  ftrom  Hezekiah's  watercourse  {Researchet, 
new  ed.  iii,  248-4 ;  i,  827 ;  Gesenius,  Thet,  J7e5.  p.  616, 
1895).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  places  Gihon 
on  the  N.  side,  not  fiur  fh>m  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
and  supposes  the  watercourse  to  have  brought  water 
in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple,  whence  it  fiowed  ulti- 
mately into  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One 
argument  which  recommends  this  view  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  interview  between  the  emissaries  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took 
place  **  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the  high- 
way of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  Kings  xviii,  17),  whose 
site  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  "  fuller's  monument" 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  at  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city, 
and  by  the  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of 
the  Assyrians  (Josephus,  War,  v,  4,  2;  7,  8';  12,  2). 
(See  Maundrell,  p.  456  sq.,  Bohn's  ed. ;  Richardson, 
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Travels,  ii,  879 ;  Berthean,  D.  BUcJL  d.  Konige,  p.  409 ; 
Schultz,  Jenualem,  p.  40.)— Smith.     See  Gihon. 

Cone,  Spencer  H.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  80,  1785. 
His  early  education  was  careftilly  condocted,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  Princeton  College. 
Two  years  after,  through  his  fiither's  failure  in  busi- 
ness, he  was  compelled  to  leave  college,  and  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  first  in  Princeton,  then  in  Bur- 
lington, and  finally  (under  Dr.  Abercrombie)  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Here  he  began  to  study  law ;  but  his  fine 
powers  of  elocution  led  him  in  1806  to  become  an  act- 
or. He  "  trod  the  boards'*  with  distinction  for  eight 
years,  and  then  was  suddenly  converted,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  immersion  Feb.  4, 1814.  Obtaining  a  gov- 
ernment clerkship  in  Washhigton,  he  removed  thither, 
and  began  to  preach  within  a  year  after  his  baptism. 
In  1815-16  he  was  chaplain  to  Congress,  and  immedi- 
ately became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Alexandria, 
D.  C.  In  1828  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  1841,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  which  buUt  a  new  edifice  in  Broome  Street 
In  this  charge  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  28, 
1855.  Dr.  Cone's  career  as  a  preacher  was  very  bril- 
liant. He  spoke  with  great  ease,  with  a  rich,  sono^ 
ous  voice,  and  very  appropriate  and  expressive  geK 
tures.  In  doctrine  he  was  a  Calvinlst,  and  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  Baptist  views,  but  yet  courteous  and 
charitable  to  all  Christians.  His  preaching  and  pas- 
toral labor  exhausted  but  a  small  part  of  his  activities. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  missions,  was  a  memlter  of 
the  Baptist  Board,  and  was  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion tiom.  1882  to  1841.  He  did  his  utmost  to  avert 
the  disruption  of  the  Convention  in  1845  through  the 
slavery  disputes.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society  fh>m  its  beginning  in 
1832  to  1855.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  but  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Baptist  (American  and  Foreign)  Bible 
Society  in  ^886,  which  he  aided  greatly  in  organizing, 
he  was  made  Its  president.  On  the  reftisal  of  this  so- 
ciety to  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  "  Bible  Bevision," 
so  called,  he  seceded  ftom  it  in  order  to  form  the 
American  Bible  Union,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
which  was  to  substitute  *' immerse"  for  '*  baptize"  in 
the  versions  of  Scripture. — Sprague,  Annais,  vi,  656. 

Coney  (Ifi^t  thaphan';  Sept.  xocpoypvXXtoc),  an 
animal  joined  in  Lev.  xi,  5,  and  Deut  xiv,  7,  with  the 
hare,  and  described  as  chewing  the  cud ;  in  Psa.  civ, 
18,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  and  in  Prov.  xxx,  26,  it  is  represented  as 
a  feeble,  but  gregarious  and  cunning  animaL  These 
descriptions  some  think  agree  best  with  the  different 
species  of  the  jerboa,  the  Mutjacuba  of  Linnans.  It 
is  on  the  authority  of  Rabbinical  writers  that  the  word 
has  by  our  translators  been  rendered  "  coney,"  or  rob- 
bk,  which  cannot  be  sustained,  as  the  rabbit  is  not  an 
Asiatic  animal,  and  does  not  seek  a  rocky  habitation, 
which  is  the  leading  characteristic  by  which  the  tha- 
phan  is  distinguished.  **  The  anunal  is,  in  truth,  as 
Bruce  justiy  indicated,  the  same  as  the  AMoko  of 
Abyssinia,  or  Daman  of  Syria,  the  WaUer  of  the  Ar- 
abs, and  in  scientific  zoology  is  one  of  the  small  genus 
Hyrax,  distinguished  by  the  specific  name  of  Syrian 
(Syriacu*),  This  aninud  has  been  described  by  trav- 
ellers as  a  ruminant,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  num- 
ber, shape,  and  structure  of  the  teeth  are  totally  dif- 
ferent (as  is  true  also  of  the  hare) ;  nor  is  the  jaw- 
bone articulated  so  as  to  admit  Areely  of  a  similar  ac- 
tion ;  finally,  the  internal  structure,  as  well  as  the 
whole  osteology,  represents  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  min- 
iature, and  has  no  appearance  of  the  complicated  four- 
fold stomachs  of  ruminants ;  therefore  the  hyrax  is 
neither  a  rodent  like  hares  and  rabbits,  nor  a  rumi- 
nant, but  is  anomalous,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the 


great  pachyderms  of  systematic  zoology.  It  mtj  bf 
that  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  anterior  teeth  « 
convenient  for  stripping  off  the  seeds  of  grasset  sii 
tritica,  and  that  these,  in  part  retained  in  tiie  montk^ 
cause  a  practice  of  working  the  jaws,  which,  to  cg» 
mon  observers,  may  appear  to  be  chewing  the  coi 
In  hares  and  rats  a  similar  appearance  is  produced  I7- 
a  particular  firiction  of  the  Incisors  isr  nippers,  whidi,' 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  would  soon  extod  W 
yond  a  serviceable  length  if  they  were  not  kept  ta 
their  proper  size  by  constant  gnawing,  and  by  vorlk 
ing  the  cutting  edges  against  each  other.  This  actiotv 
observed  in  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  most  rodaJi 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  caused  the  belief  of  Tomis*. 
tion  in  the  hare,  though,  like  the  hyrax,  all  rodentii 
are  equally  unprovided  with  the  several  stomacbt,  lod 
want  the  muscular  apparatus  necessary  to  finte  tin 
food  back  into  the  mouth  for  remasdcation  at  pkasvit, 
which  constitute  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  tu* 
tomical  structure  of  the  mminantia.  But  tbev  maj 
possess,  in  common  with  pachydermata,  like  the  bone 
and  hog,  the  peculiar  articulation  and  form  of  javi 
which  give  them  the  power  of  grinding  their  food,  md 
laminated  teeth  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Extemllj 
the  hyrax  is  somewhat  of  the  size,  form,  and  brown- 
ish color  of  a  rabbit,  and  it  has  short,  round  esn, 
sttfiiciently  like  for  inexact  observere  to  mistake  tbe 


Hyrax  8yHaeu%:  1,  From  a  specimen  hi  tiie  Brltieh  MBse* 
nm;  8,  Ordinary  appearance  in  its  native  haiuita 

one  for  the  other.  The  hyrax  is  of  clumsier  stnietnn 
than  the  rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long  bristly  bain 
scattered  through  the  general  fur ;  the  feet  are  naked 
below,  and  all  the  nails  are  flat  and  rounded,  save 
those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  long 
and  awl-shaped ;  therefore  the  species  cannot  dig,  vA 
is  by  nature  intended  to  reside,  not,  like  rabbiti,  in 
burrows,  but  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  This  character  u 
correctly  applied  to  the  shaphan  by  David"  (Kitto). 
The  total  length  of  the  animal  as  it  sits  is  about  om 
fbot  It  presents  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  a  rat  rathfr 
than  any  other  creature.  The  color  is  gray,  mi-^^ 
with  reddish-brown,  and  the  belly  white.  Tbev  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  cry,  nor  do  they  stand  uprigbt 
in  walking,  but  seem  to  steal  along  as  if  in  fear,  «d> 
vancing  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  and  then  paanng- 
'*  Their  timid,  gregarious  habits,  and  the  tendfncfi 
of  their  paws,  make  them  truly  '  the  wise  and  feebk 
folk'  of  Solomon,  for  the  genus  lives  in  colowes  in 
the  crevices  of  stony  places  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Ara»»i8, 
Eastern  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  one  or  two  additional  spedcs  eziit. 
In  every  locality  they  are  quiet,  gentie  creatures,  Ic- 
ing to  bask  in  the  sun,  never  stirring  far  fvm  their 
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ttreata,  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking  from  the 
ladow  of  a  passing  bird,  for  thej  are  often  the  prey 
r  eagles  and  hawks ;  their  habits  are  strictly  diurnal, 
nd  they  feed  on  vegetables  and  seeds"  (Kitto).  The 
esh  of  the  shaphan  was  forbidden  the  Hebrews,  and 
£  appears  that  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  of 
he  £ast  at  the  present  day  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
he  daman.  (See  farther  particulars  in  the  Pmmjf  Cy- 
lopeduMy  8<  V.  Hyrax;  also  Bochart,  Hieroz, ii, 421  sq. ; 
toaenmOller,  AHerth,  IV,  ii,  213  sq. ;  Shaw,  Trav,  p. 
\01 ;  Sonnini,  i,  98 ;  Bruce,  vii,  241 ;  Hasselquist,  p. 
r77  sq. ;  Wilson,  BOh  Lcmdt,  ii,  28;  Laborde,  Foyo- 
Fcs,  p.  47;  Kobinson,  Suearchet^  new  edit,  iii,  887; 
Thomson,  Lcmd  and  Book^  i,  460;  Oedmann,  Samml, 
V,  48 ;  Lucas,  AUemeusU  R.  p.  800 ;  Oken,  Natur- 
jetch.  VII,  ii,  889 ;  Ehrenberg,  Symbol,  pkgs,  i,  flg.  2 ; 
LadoIf;/>z.^mAar.p.58;  ^w^.  .<£^Am;}>.  lib.  1,  c  10,  § 
r5 ;  Pe^cron,  Lex.  p.  814 ;  Gesenius,  Thu,  Beb.  p.  1467 ; 
Hoten.  Spec.  p.  46 ;  Schubert,  Beis,  iii,  110 ;  Gesen.  ad 
Burckhardt,  p.  1076;  Forskal,  Dacr^,  amm,  p.  v; 
Presnely  in  the  Aiiatic  Journal,  June,  1888,  p.  514; 
[senberg.  Lex.  Amhar.  p.  122 ;  Kitto,  Phyt.  Hikory  <3f 
Palest,  p.  ccdzzvi ;  Laborde,  SyrioL,  p.  114.)    See  Zo- 

OLOQT. 

ConfiEdon,  a  fraternity  of  seculars  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  called  penitents,  established  originally  by 
some  Roman  citizens.  Henry  III  commenced  a  sim- 
ilar fraternity  in  Paris  in  1588,  and,  dressed  in  the  hab- 
it of  a  penitent,  assisted  at  a  procession  wherein  the 
eardinal  of  Ouise  carried  the  cross,  and  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Mayence,  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. — 
Hook,  Chxrtk  IHcHonary,  s.  v. 

Confection  (npS,  ro'hsch,  Exod.  xxx,  85),  CON- 
FECTIONARY (nn^'n,  rakkxuhah\  1  Sam.  viii,  18), 
both  derived  from  the  root  np*1  (rakach^^  to  spice,  de- 
note respectively  perfm^  and  a  female^  perfumer,  as 
the  passages  cited  and  the  kindred  terms*  derived  flrom 
the  same  root  (and  translated  "apothecary,"  ** per- 
fume,'* *'  ointment'*)  indicate.     See  Apothecabt. 

Conferanoe,  the  bringmg  together  of  individual 
opinions  upon  any  subject  of  debate :  hence  applied, 
peculiarly,  to  rel^^ious  discussions  of  any  kind  (GaL 
ii,6). 

CONFERENCE,  FREE-WILL  BAPTIST.  The 
ecclesiastical  bodies  among  Free- Will  Baptists,  higher 
than  the  congregation,  are  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Gkneral  Ckmference,  The 
latter  meets  every  three  years.    See  Baptists,  Fbbe- 

WILL. 

CONFERENCE,  HAMPTON-COURT.  A  confer- 
ence held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  year  1604,  between 
nine  bishops  and  as  many  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  on  the  one  side,  and  four  Puritan  divines  on 
the  other.  It  was  held  in  the  presence  of  James  I, 
and  lasted  for  three  days.  Some  of  the  demands  of 
the  Puritans  were  acceded  to,  but  others  were  rejected. 
One  lasting  advantage,  however,  resulted  from  this 
conference,  namely,  our  present  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible.  Some  alterations  also  were  made  in  the 
liturgy;  all  the  thanksgivings  now  in  use  were  insert- 
ed except  the  "  general"  one,  which  was  subsequently 
introduced ;  and  there  was  annexed  to  the  Catechism 
the  portion  explaining  the  sacraments. — Eden,  Church^ 
nan's  Dietiomtrtf,  s.  v. ;  Neal,  Bietory  of  the  Puritans, 
ii,  80;  Moshehn,  Ch.  Bid.  iii, 408. 

CONFERENCE,  METHODIST.  There  are  three 
synods  or  judicatories  styled  Coirferences  in  the  Meth- 
odist E|nscopal  Church. 

I.  The  Quarterly  Conference  of  each  circuit  or  sta- 
tion consists  of  the  **  travelling  and  local  preachers, 
exhorters,  stewards,  and  class-leaders  of  the  circuit  or 
statbn.  The  presiding  elder,  and,  in  his  absence,  the 
{ffeacher  in  charge,  is  president.  The  regular  business 
of  the  Qnarterly  Conference  is  to  hear  complaints,  and 
to  receive  and  try  appeals ;  to  superintend  the  inter- 
U.-GO 


ests  of  Sunday-schools,  to  license  local  preachers,  to 
appoint  stewards,"  etc  {Diseipline,  pt  ii,  ch.  i,  §  8). 

II.  The  Anmud  Conference  is  composed  of  all  the 
ministers  in  a  certain  territory  included  in  the  **  Con- 
ference." There  are  now  (1867)  fifty-nine  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  including 
Mission  Conferences,  besides  those  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  The  Amotions  of  the  An- 
nual Conference  are  purely  administrative.  At  each 
session  the  preachers  are  *' appointed"  to  their  several 
stations  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  bishop  {Discipline, 
ptii,ch.i,§2). 

III.  The  General  Conference  is  "  composed  of  one 
member  for  every  twenty-seven  members  of  each  An- 
nual Conference,  appointed  either  by  seniority  or 
choice,  at  the  discretion  of  such  Annual  Conference." 
It  meets  once  in  four  years,  and  is  presided  over  by 
the  bishops.  It  has  faHl  power  to  "make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Church,"  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions known  as  "  constitutional  restrictions'*  (BiscU 
pline,  pt  ii,  ch.  i,  §  1).    See  Methodism. 

In  the  Weeleyan  Church,  in  England,  ^1  the  min- 
isters meet  in  one  Conference.  '^The  first  Conference 
of  the  Wesley  an  Methodists  was  held  in  London  in  the 
year  1744.  It  was  attended  only  by  six  persons,  five 
of  whom  were  clergymen.  By  them  the  characters  of 
the  preachers  were  examined,  difierencee  of  theologic- 
al opinions  repressed,  the  stations  of  the  preachers  de- 
termined, and  their  hearts  wanned  and  cheered  by 
mutual  consultation  and  prayer.  As  Mr.  Wesley  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years,  the  perpetuity  of  that 
system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  had  been  so 
signally  owned  of  Ood  in  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  men,  became  a  matter  of  anxious  concern  both  to 
himself  and  his  people.  The  appointment  of  the 
preachers  to  the  various  chapels,  and  to  the  consequent 
pastoral  charge  of  the  societies,  presented  the  greatest 
difilculty.  The  preachers  felt  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  requested  Mr. Wesley  to  consider  what  could 
be  done  in  this  emergency,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  the  connection  might  not  be  dissolved.  He 
took  legal  advice,  and  drew  up  the  *deed  of  declara- 
tion,' constituting  one  hundred  {teachers  by  name 
'  the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists  ;*  at 
the  same  time  defining  their  powers,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  the  filling  up  of  all  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death,  superannuation,  or  expulsion.  This  deed  he 
caused  to  be  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  year  1784.  Thus  the  power  of  govemnMnt 
which  Mr.  Wesley  possessed  during  his  life,  by  his  ap- 
pointment devolved  upon  the  Conference  after  his  de- 
cease, he  having  nominated  its  members,  provided  for 
its  perpetuity,  and  defined  its  powers  by  the  *  deed  of 
declaration.*  To  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  instrup 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  *  legal  hundred,'  Mr.  Wesley 
left  a  letter,  to  be  read  by  the  Conference  at  its  first  aa- 
sembling  after  his  death,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract :  '  I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  yon 
never  avail  yourselves  of  the  '*deed  of  declaration"  to 
assume  any  superiority  over  your  brethren,  but  let  all 
things  go  on,  among  those  itinerants  who  choose  to  re- 
main together,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I 
was  with  you,  so  fer  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Have  no  respect  of  persons  in  stationing  the  preachers, 
in  choosing  children  for  Kingswood  school,  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  yearly  contribution  and  the  preachers'  ftmd, 
or  any  other  public  money,  but  do  all  things  with  a 
single  eye,  as  I  have  done  from  the  beginning.*  When 
this  letter  was  read  after  Mr.  Wesley's  decease,  the 
Conference  unanimously  resolved  that  all  the  preach- 
ers who  are  in  fhll  connection  with  them  shall  enjoy 
every  privilege  that  the  members  of  the  Conference 
enjoy,  agreeably  to  the  above-written  letter  of  our 
venerable  deceased  fiftther  in  the  GospeL  The  Confer- 
ence of  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  societies  is  held 
annually  in  some  one  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Idngdom.    Representatives  horn  the  Irish  Con- 
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ference,  whose  Bittings  precede  the  English  Conferenoo 
by  a  few  weeks,  regi^ly  attend."  See  Jackson,  Cen- 
temaryofWetl^l€MMethodum,1989;  SUycdb,  Eigtory 
Iff  Jletjiodum. 

CONFERENCE,  PASTORAL,  a  meetfaig  of  minis- 
ters  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  their 
pastoral  duties.  Many  meetings  of  this  name  are 
regularly  held  in  many  countries,  both  within  the 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Among 
the  best  known  of  the  dass  in  Europe  belong  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France  at  Paris.     See  Fraxob. 

CONFERENCE,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  a  meeting 
of  priests  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical topics.  They  are  either  convoked  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  are  held  by  priests  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Conferences  are  not  mentioned  before  the  Uth 
century.  They  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
large  extent  of  the  dioceses,  which  made  the  regular 
meetings  of  all  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  difficult.  They 
consequently  met  in  deaneries  and  archipresbyteries, 
under  the  presidence  of  the  dean  and  archpriest. 
They  were  called  Caienda  because  they  were  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  or  Chapters,  Consistories, 
Synods,  Sessions.  They  were  common  until  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  13th  century,  when  they  fell  into  disuse. 
In  the  16th  century  cardinal  Charles  Borromeo  gave 
special  regulations  on  these  conferences,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  held  regularly.  The  same  order  was  giyen 
by  a  number  of  French  provincial  synods.  In  1720 
they  were  declared  by  the  congregation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  be  a  proper  substitute  for  diocesan  synods. 
They  have,  however,  never  been  in  general  use. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirche$^Lex,  ii,  766. 

CONFERENCE,  SAVOY,  a  series  of  meetings  held 
by  royal  commission  at  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  the  Savoy,  in  the  year  1661,  between  the 
bishops  and  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  in  order  so 
to  review,  alter,  and  reform  the  Liturgy  as  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  those  who  had  serious  scruples  against 
its  use,  and  thereby  promote  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
The  individuals  chosen  comprehended  the  archbishop 
of  Toric,  with  twelve  bishops,  on  the  one  side,  and 
eleven  Nonconformist  ministers  on  the  other.  Had 
the  episcopal  ministers  entered  into  a  foir  and  open 
discussion  on  the  points  at  issue,  reconciliation,  to  a 
certain  extent,  might  have  taken  place ;  but  as  they 
ware  from  the  Ix^inning  averse  from  conceding  a 
single  iota  to  the  IHssenters,  the  negotiation  turned  out 
a  complete  feilure.  At  a  convocation  of  the  bishops, 
held  almost  inmiediately  after,  histead  of  removing 
anything  that  was  at  all  likely  to  stumble  tender  con- 
sciences,  they  rendered  the  Liturgy  still  more  objec- 
tionable by  adding  the  stoiy  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  to 
the  lessons  taken  ftt)m  the  Apociypha. — ^Henderson's 
Buck,  TheoL  Did,  s.  v. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Proffer, 
ch.  v;  Neal, Hitkinry  qftktPwrUoM,  pt.  iv,  ch.  6. 

ConfeBsio  Angustana.  See  Avobbubo,  Con- 
fession OF. 

ConiisBsio  Belgloa.    See  Beloio  Confession. 

ConfdBSioiL  In  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the 
Eastern  churdies  the  confession  of  sins  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  sacraments.  See  Aubxgulab 
Confession.  The  law  prescribing  how  often  the 
member  of  the  Church  should  go  to  confession  was 
not  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  some  synods 
enjoining  one,  others  two,  others  three  confessions  a 
year.  Since  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Church  mflicts 
ecclesiastical  censures  only  upon  those  who  omit  go- 
ing to  confession  once  a  year.  For  nuns  the  Council 
of  Trent  prescribes  a  confession  once  a  month.  Priests 
'  are  exhorted  to  go  often  to  confession ;  some  synods, 
like  that  of  Ghent,  ei^med  upon  them  a  weekly  con- 
fession. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  customary  to  pay  a  tax 


to  the  priests  (monrnttt  eot^eadomarwM^lat  haariiig  cos- 
fession ;  but  tiie  demand  for  the  abolition  of  this  c«* 
tom  was  so  urgent  that  after  the  16th  ceotory  the  ptT. 
ment  of  the  tax  was  generally  optional,  and  in  iik 
form  it  still  exists  in  some  Roman  Catholic  cooBtDCk 
Offerings  of  this  kind  remained  also  in  nse  in  nasj 
Lutheran  churches  until  the  present  centniy,  vfafle 
the  Reformed  churches  entirely  abolished  them. 

The  priest  to  whom  a  confession  is  made  has  Uk 
duty  of  observing  with  regard  to  it  an  abaolote  sHeaee. 
No  exception  whatever  is  allowed  to  this  rule.  If 
a  person  makes  communication  to  a  priest  of  a  cnae 
which  is  still  to  be  committed,  the  priest  muit  try  te 
change  the  mind  of  such  a  person,  and  indnoe  hira  fes 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  its  being  committed 
by  others,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  notify  the  seadu 
government  of  it.  In  several  conntriee  (as  Prusm) 
the  civil  law  demanded  in  the  latter  case  a  notifia- 
tion,  but  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always  refused  oos- 
plianoe  with  such  a  law.  Luther,  and  the  Churdi  Rf- 
ulations  in  the  Lutheran  countries,  also  eigoined  thi 
strictest  observanoe  of  the  secret  of  confession. 

Confeasion,  Auriculab.    See  AirBxci7i.Ax. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  a  collection  of  the  tr- 
tid^  of  belief  of  any  Church.     See  Creed. 

I.  Their  Ute  m  the  C3btre4.— (1.)  The  Ptotestast 
Confessions  were  the  result  of  effbrts,  at  the  dawn  of 
reviving  toleration,  to  separate  the  Chriatiaifc  dot^zina 
from  the  mass  of  corruption  which  ignocance,  ncg& 
gence,  or  artifice  had  conduced  to  accumnlate  anwad 
them,  under  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  and 
domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

(2.)  Many  persons  altogether  object  to  Creeds  isi 
Confessions  of  Faith  on  the  ground  that  they  inMs^ 
Christian  liberty,  supersede  the  Scriptnres,  exdodi 
topics  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  and  adn^ 
such  as  ougHt  not  to  be  admitted ;  are  often  too  ps^ 
ticular  and  long ;  are  liable  to  be  abused ;  tempt  oks 
to  hypocrisy;  preclude  improvement;  and  have  beei 
employed  as  means  of  persecution.  It  Is  said  fnrtbtf 
"  that  confessional  formularies,  if  they  do  not  npe^ 
sede  the  Word  of  God,  are  placed  on  a  parity  with  it 
and,  to  a  wide  extent,  are  of  greater  practical  aatkf> 
ity.  Two  consequences  follow :  the  first  is,  that  spir- 
itual life  is  either  altogether  extinguished,  or,  where 
it  exists,  is  so  dwarfed  and  imprisoned  that  it  hss 
neither  scope  nor  power  of  manifestation ;  and  the 
second,  that  fellow-Christians  who  occupy  a  domaia 
on  the  outside  of  the  confessional  pale  are  condemimi 
as  schismatics,  and  at  the  same  time  feared  as  if  thej 
were  foes." 

(8.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  hi  fevor  of 
them  are  such  as  the  following.  All  arts  and  sdeoeei 
have  been  reduced  to  system,  and  why  should  not  the 
truths  of  religion,  which  are  of  greater  importance? 
A  compendious  view  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  useftil  to  inform  the  mini 
as  well  as  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  which  are  tbt 
sentiments  of  particular  churches.  They  tend  to  dis- 
cover the  common  friends  of  the  same  fiuth  to  cacli 
other,  and  to  unite  them  together.  The  Scriptures 
countenance  them.  We  have  the  mcoral  law,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  **  the  form  of  doctrine,"  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  (Rom.  vi,  17),  and  "the  form  of  sound  words" 
(2  Tim.  i,  18).  Their  becoming  the  occasion  of  hy- 
pocrisy is  not  the  feult  of  the  Confessions,  but  of 
those  who  subscribe  them.  If  all  Creeds  and  Cos- 
fessions  were  expressed  in  the  words  of  ScriptuR, 
this  would  set  aside  all  exposition  and  interpretition. 
and  would  destroy  all  means  of  distinguisUng  the 
sentiments  of  one  man  from  those  of  anciber  (Famr, 
s.  v.).  And  to  say  that  each  individual  is  to  interpRt 
the  Creeds  by  the  BiUe,  and  to  hold  and  pnblidi  his 
own  interpretation,  without  reference  to  that  of  tk 
Church  to  which  be  may  belong;  **is  not  to  exalt  the 
Scriptures,  but  only  to  confound  the  uses  of  the  Woid 
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of  God  and  the  word  of  the  Ohnrch.  The  one  is  at 
•11  times  the  ultimate  appeal  of  eyeiy  belieyer's  con- 
science ;  the  other  is  the  interpretation  of  that  appeal 
by  the  collective  body  of  the  Chnrch.  The  Church 
does  not  first  make  a  minister,  and  then  tie  him  down 
to  her  articles ;  but  the  minister,  professing  to  have 
been  moYed  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  demanding  to 
exerdse  his  office  and  to  be  intmsted  with  the  core 
of  souls  in  the  community  to  which  he  applies,  is  ask- 
ed by  the  Church  whether  his  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  accords  with  that  of  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  hb  brethren.  If  he  cannot  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  exercise  his 
ministry  elsewhere.  A  particular  Church  may  be  in 
the  wrong,  and  an  individual  may  be  in  the  right; 
in  which  case  there  will  arise  controversy,  and  the 
Church,  by  the  secession  and  opposition  of  individuals, 
may  be  led  to  modify  and  improve  its  theology.  But 
this  must  be  done  by  a  collective  act,  and  not  by  the 
insubordination  of  private  clergymen  filling  the  Church 
with  ^various  doctrines,  and  giving  to  its  proclamation 
of  the  €k>spel  an  uncertain  sound.  For,  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise, what  heresy  could  be  excluded  ?" 

(4.)  In  the  interpretation  of  Confessions  there  are 
some  distinctions  perpetually  overlooked,  some  most 
important  principles  of  interpretation  but  little  attend- 
ed to.     For  instance,  sometimes  the  private  opiniont 
of  the  ftamers  of  formularies  confessedly  go  beyond 
them ;  now  these  private  opimom  are  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  proof  that  the  formularies  ought  to  be 
understood  in  that  extended  sense,  whereas  they  prove 
the  direct  contrary,   (See  Archbishop  Whately*s  Kinff- 
don  of  Chritt,  sec.  24.)    If,  indeed,  the  writings  of 
these  framers  contain  indications  of  the  detiffn  with 
which  they  were  framed,  this  ought  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  articles,  etc.,  framed  manifestly  on  pur- 
pose to  exclude  certain  Romish  doctrines,  as  being  so 
utterly  unscriptural  as  to  justify  and  enforce  that  sep- 
aration from  Bome  which  the  Beformers  deliberately 
resolved  on,  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  6e 
consistent  with  these  doctrines ;  not,  however,  because 
this  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  private 
opinions  of  each  Beformer  separately,  but  because  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  their  deliberate  public  dec- 
laration as  a  ho€^.    Again,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  observed  between  the  interpretation  (i)  of  anything 
put  forth  by  an  iftdmdual  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing others  or  explaining  his  own  views,  and  (ii)  of 
anything  emanating  from  an  asMm%,  the  members 
of  which  could  not'  be  expected  exactly  to  agree,  not 
only  in  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  the  relative  im- 
portance also  of  every  point,  but  slso  in  the  degree  of 
concession  to  be  made  to  those  before  whom  their  dec- 
larations were  to  be  put;  e.  g.  an  individual  (unless  a 
blunderer)  will  never  make  one  part  of  his  statement 
80  far  neutralise  the  other,  that  the  whole  effects  no 
object  which  might  not  have  been  equally  well  ob- 
tained by  omitting  the  whole,  yet  some  public  dec- 
larations drawn  up  by  assemblies  of  sensible  men  may 
be  expected  to  be  such;  the  XVIIth  'Article'  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  ibr  instance,  is  by  many  consider- 
^  to  contain  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  at- 
tained by  omitting  it.    In  any  such  case,  it  may  have 
been  that  a  strong  majority  think  it  will  be  requisite 
to  say  something  on  the  point ;  many  may  think  that 
so  and  so  ought  to  be  said ;  and  many  others  may  ob- 
ject to  this,  unless  some  qualification  be  added,  such 
M  newly  to  neutralize  it    These  principles  of  hiter- 
protation  are  incalculably  important,  and  should  be 
constantly  remembered*'  (Eden,  s.  v.).    See  Creeds. 
n.  ConfessionB  of  different  Churches.— 1.  That  of  the 
w^  Church,  entitled  "  The  Confessions  of  the  True 
^d  Qenuine  Faith,"  which  was  presented  to  Moham- 
ni«d  II  in  1463,  but  which  gave  place  to  the  "  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Greek 
Chwch,*'  composed  by  Mogfla,  metropolitan  of  Kiev, 
m  Bossia,  and  approved  in  1648  by  the  patriarchs  of 


Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
It  contains  the  standard  of  the  principles  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Greek Church.  For  the  originals,  see  Libri  Sym- 
boUci  eodesim  OrientaBs,  ed.  E.  J.  Kimmel  (Jena,  1848, 
8vo) ;  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  ChunA  Qjoud.  1850, 
2  vols.).    See  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  Church  qfRome,  though  she  has  always  re- 
ceived the  Apostles',  Nioene,  and  Athanasian  creeds, 
had  no  fixed,  public,  and  authoritative  sjrmbol  till  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  summary  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  canons  of  tliat  councQ  is  given  in  the 
creed  published  by  Pius  lY  (1564)  in  the  form  of  a 
bull.  It  is  introduced  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  which 
it  adds  twelve  articles,  comprising  those  doctrines 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  finally  adopted  after  her 
controversies  with  the  Reformers.  See  Creed  of 
Pius  IY.  Besides  this  creed,  and  the  **  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  the  Church  of  Bome 
acknowledges  no  symbolical  books  as  authoritative. 
See  Trent,  Couhgil  of.  The  best  editions  are  Ca- 
non, et  Decret.  Condi.  Trid.  (lips.  1858,  8vo);  Buck- 
ley, Canons  and  Decrees  of  Trent  (Lond.  1851, 12mo); 
Donovan,  Catechism  (fihe  Cowndl  of  Trent  (Bait  8vo). 
See  also  Streitwolf,  Lib.  8ymb.  Ecd.  Cath.  (Gdtt  1844), 
and  the  article  Trent. 

8.  The  Lu^eran  books  of  Cdth  and  disdpUne  are 
called  Libri  Symbotid  Eccksia  EvangeUcas.  They  con- 
tain the  three  creeds— Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
sian [see  Creeds],  the  Augsburg  Confession  [see 
Auosburq],  the  "Apology"  for  ^at  Confession  by 
Melancthon,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.)  drawn  up 
by  Luther,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  in  many 
churches  the  Form  of  Concord,  or  Book  of  Berg.  See 
Concord.  The  Saxon,  WOrtemburg,  Suabian,  Pom- 
eranian, Mansfeldtian,  and  Copenhagen  Confessions 
agree  in  general  with  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
therans, but  are  authoritative  only  in  the  countries 
after  which  they  are  respectively  called.  There  are 
many  editions  of  the  lAbri  Bymbdid;  the  best  and 
most  convenient  are  those  of  Hase{dd  edit.  Leip.  1846, 
12mo)  and  of  Francke  (edU.  stereoL  Leipe.  1846, 12mo). 
See  Lutheran  Church. 

4.  Of  the  Calvimstic  Confessions  the  fellowhig  are 
the  principal :  (1.)  The  four  Helvetic  Confessions— 
that  of  Basle,  1580 ;  the  Summary  and  Confession  of 
the  Helvetic  churches,  1536;  the  Expositio  Simplex^ 
etc.,  1566,  ascribed  to  Bollinger;  and  the  Forinula 
Consensus  ffelvetici,  1675.  See  Helvetic.  (2.)  The 
Tetrapolitan  Confession,  1581,  which  derives  Hs  name 
firom  four  cities,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it  was  signed :  it 
is  attributed  to  Bucer.  (8.)  The  Palatine  or  HeideU 
berg  Catechism,  framed  by  Ursinus  and  Olevianus, 
first  published  in  1568.  See  Heidelberg.  (4.)  The 
Confession  of  the  Gallic  churches,  accepted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  Beformed,  held  at  Paris,  1559.  See  Gal- 
LiCAN  Confession.  (5.)  The  Confession  of  the  Be- 
formed churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in  1659,  and 
approved  in  1561.  See  Beloic.  (6.)  The  Confession 
of  Faith  of  Scotland,  allowed  by  the  Estates  in  1560, 
and  subscribed  by  king  James  in  1561.  (7.)  The  West- 
minster Confession.  See  Westminster.  (8.)  The 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  See  Dort.  See  Cor- 
pus  lAbrorum  SymboUeorum,  ed.  J.  C.  G.  Augusti  (£1- 
berfeld,  1827,  8vo);  CoUectio  Confessionum  m  ecdes,^ 
reformatiSj  edit.  H.  A.  Niemeyer  (Lipsisd,  1840,  8vo, 
the  most  complete  and  convenient  manual);  Bdck- 
el,  Die  Behenntmissschriften  der  evangeKsch-refortnirten 
Kirche  (Leipz.  1847).  The  last-named  work  contains, 
besides  all  the  Beformed  Confessions  of  Faith  (of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands),  brief  intro- 
ductions and  notes  to  each  of  them. 

8.  The  Anglican  Confession,  or  "Thfarfr^-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,"  agreed  on  in  the  Con- 
vocation held  in  London,  1552.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  Latin,  but  in  1571  they  were  revised,  and  subscribed 
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both  in  Latin  and  English.  See  Abticlbs,  XXXIX ; 
Enolavd,  Chubch  op.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1801,  with  some  alter- 
ations, and  the  rejection  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  A 
selection  from  these  forms  the  **  Articles  of  tlie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.*'  See  Abticlbs,  XXY  ; 
Methodist  Episcopal. 

The  subject  of  '*  Confessions  of  Faith"  is  treated  in 
Systematic  Theology  under  the  head  of  SjfmboUmi,  or 
Symbolics.  The  best  special  collections  and  text- 
books, besides  those  already  named,  are :  Blarheineke, 
IfutttuHones  tymbolica  doct,  Caih,^  Pirot,y  Socm.^  eccUtia 
GrtBOCB  Mmorumqw  Sociei,  CkrittUm,  (Berlin,  1880,  8d 
ed.  8vo);  Guericke,  AUgememe  chr,  Symbolik  (Leips. 
1846,  8to)  ;  Winer,  Comparative  DaraUJkmg  det.  Le^- 
begrifi  der  verwchiedenm  ehristUchen  Kirckenpartheim 
(lips.  1887, 4to);  Mdhler,  I.  A.  (Romanist),  Symbolism, 
or  ExposUioH  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  betw,  Catk, 
and  Proi,  (New  York,  1844,  8to)  ;  Corpus  et  Syntagma 
Confestionum  fdei  (Gener.  1654, 4to) ;  Hall,  Harmony 
of  Protestant  Confessions  (London,  1844,  8yo);  Syltoge 
Co^fessiomtm,  edit,  anet,  (Oxon.  1827, 8yo).  Very  con- 
venient manuals  are  Hahn,  Das  BehemUmss  der  evan- 
geUsdun  Kircke,  in  seinem  Verhdltniss  eu  d,  rlhniscien 
«.  griechis(^en  (Lips.  1853, 12mo) ;  Hoftnann,  Symbolik 
(1856,  8vo);  Heurtley,  Harmoma  SymboOca  (Oxford, 
1858,  8yo).— Winer,  T%eol,  Lit.  xi;  Hend.  Buck,  s.  ▼. ; 
Pelt,  TheoL  Encydoptsdiey  §  67;  Hagenbach,  TheoL  En- 
eyeiop.  §  76;  Hill,  DvMty,  Am.  ed.,  p.  751. 

The  general  harmony  of  the  Protestant  Confessions 
has  been  shown  in  various,  publications.  Bossnet's 
Histoire  des  Variations  des  EgUses  Protestantes  (1688) 
was  written  to  show  that  the  Protestant  churches  were 
wide  asunder  in  point«,of  iUth ;  and  Basnage^s  His- 
Unre  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  Riformies  (Rott.  1726, 2 
vols.  4to)  affOTds  a  thorough  reftitation  of  Bossuet. 
The  Assembly  of  Frankfort,  1577,  entertained  the 
question  of  a  new  Confession,  which  should  be  adopted 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Protestant  bodies.  A  num- 
ber of  divines  (among  whom  Beza,  Salvart,  and  Da- 
lean  are  named)  accordingly  drew  up  a  Harmoma  Con- 
fessiowum  Fides  Orthodoaoarum  et  Reformatamm  Eccle- 
siamm,  etc.  (Geneva,  1581,  4to).  It  embodies,  under 
heads  of  doctrine,  the  following  eleven  Confessions : 
Augsburg,  the  Tetrapolitana,  Basle,  Helvetian,  Saxo- 
ny, WOrtemberg,  Fnnce,  England,  Helvetica  poste- 
rior, Belgium,  and  Boheinia  (see  Niemeyer,  Prmf.  ad 
Coll.  Confess,  v-ix).  An  English  translation  was  im- 
mediately made,  and  publi^ed  under  the  title.  An 
Harmony  of  the  Coifessions  <if  Faith  qf  Christian  and 
Reformed  Churches,  etc  (Camb.  1586, 12mo;  London, 
1648,  4to).  A  new  edition  of  this  very  valuable  work 
was  published  in  1842  by  the  Bev.  P.  HaU,  with  im- 
portant  prolegomena  and  additions  (Lond.  1842 ;  again 
1844,  8vo).  This  edhion  gives  also  in  an  appendix, 
in  English,  the  XXXIX  Articles;  the  Westminster 
Confisssion  of  1647 ;  Usher's  Articles  adopted  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  1615 ; 
and  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 

Among  minor  works  of  this  class  we  name  Stuart, 
The  Scr^ftural  Unity  qf  Protestant  Churches,  exhibited 
in  ihar  pubUAed  Corfessions  (Dublin,  1835,  12mo) ; 
contahis  the  XXXIX  Articles,  the  Irish  Articles,  the 
Confession  of  th#  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  Declara- 
tion of  Faith  of  the  Congregational  dissenters.  Also 
Cumming,  Unity  qf  Protestantism,  being  Articles  of 
ReHgion  from  the  Creeds  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
(Lond.  1837,  8vo),  which  contains  extracts  ftx>m  nine 
Confessions,  arranged  under  heads.  See  Hall,  Har- 
mony of  Protestant  CoftfessUms  (Lond.  1842, 8vo).  For 
the  three  oscumenical  Confessions,  see  Cbbbd,  Apos- 
tles' ;  Cbbbd,  Athamasian  ;  Cbbbd,  Nigbnb. 

ConfesBional,  the  cell  in  which  tiie  Romish  con- 
fessor sits  to  hear  confessions.  It  is  erected  within 
the  church,  with  a  boarded  back  against  the  wall,  or 
against  a  pillar  or  pier,  and  is  divided  into  three  niches, 
llie  centre,  which  is  intended  for  the  priest,  is  closed 


half-way  up  by  a  dwarf  door,  and  has  a  seat  wtfUn  it 
There  is  a  small  grated  apeitnre  in  each  of  the  parti- 
tions between  the  priest  and  the  aide-cdls,  which  an 
for  those  who  come  to  confess.  The  earliest  lavi 
which  give  a  prescr^tion  oonceming  the  place  when 
confession  (q.  v.)  is  to  be  made,  provide  that  so^  plaeei 
shall  be  open  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  alL  Koxa, 
accOTding  to  a  decree  of  the  Sjmod  of  Paris  of  82S, 
must  confiBSS  before  the  altar  in  the  preaenoe  of  wit- 
nesses not  standing  off  very  fsx.  The  first  tzaou  of 
confessionals  as  they  are  now  in  use  in  the  Cfaor^  cf 
Rome  are  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  centmy, 
when  several  synods  (Cosenza,  1579 ;  Halfi,  1691)  en- 
joined that  every  church  should  have  as  many  conlei- 
sionals  and  confessors  (priests  hearing  confeanoos)  aa 
were  necessary,  which,  however,  should  be  ao  ooo^ncH- 
ous  that  both  the  priest  and  the  confessing  person  coold 
be  seen  without  difficulty  by  every  one  in  the  dhndL 
— Herzog,  Real-EncykL  U,  786. 

Confessor.  (1.)  In  early  ecdesiaaticalhistoiy^ 
word  is  ftwquendy  used  for  mart3rr  (q.  v.),  bmt  iti 
proper  application  was  to  those  who,  after  having  bees 
tormented,  were  permitted  to  live  and  die  in  peace. 
At  length  it  indicated  those  who,  after  having  Hvcd 
a  good  life,  died  under  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Ac- 
cording to  Cyprian,  he  who  presented  himself  to  tor- 
ture, or  even  to  martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it, 
was  not  designated  a  confessor,  but  s  professor;  and 
if  any  through  want  of  courage  abandoned  his  coimtzy, 
and  became  a  voluntary  ezUe  for  the  sake  of  the  fiJth, 
he  was  called  ex  terris.  Later  the  title  Confoesar  was 
applied  to  persons  of  eminently  pious  life  as  **  witness- 
ing a  good  confession."  Edward  of  England  was  mads 
'*  Confessor'*  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  III.  ^.)  In  the 
Romish  Church,  a  confessor  is  an  ordained  priest  who 
has  power  to  hear  sinners  in  the  so-called  saeruDcot 
of  penance,  and  to  give  them  "  absolutioa.**  He  m 
generally  designated  confessarius,  to  distinguish  him 
horn  confessor.  The  confessors  of  the  kings  of  Fkance, 
fh>m  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  were  constantly  Jesuits; 
before  them,  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  shared  the 
office  between  them.  The  confessors  of  the  house  of 
Austria  have  also  ordinarily  been  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers,  but  the  later  emperors  have  taken  Jesuits. 
—Hend.  Buck ;  Moshehn,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  54.     See  Aqbio 

ULAB. 

Confinnation,  a  rite  by  which,  in  some  ChristisB 
churches,  baptized  persons  are  fully  admitted  into  the 
Church  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  The 
Churches  which  practise  this  ceremony  profess  to  do 
it  in  imitation  of  apostolic  example  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  (1.)  It  appears  from  the  Acts  that 
the  apostles  laid  hands  only  on  baptized  persons,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  converted  Samaritans,  Acts  viii,  12-17, 
and  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix,  5,  6.  It  n, 
however,  evident  that  in  those  passages  allnsion  is 
made  to  the  miraculous  gifts  imparted  by  the  apostles. 
It  is  said  that  "  when  S&en  saw  that  through  lajing 
on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was  gi?«n, 
he  o£ftoed  them  money,  saying,  Give  me  also  this 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands  he  may  rs- 
oeive  the  Holy  Ghost."  Nothing  is  said  of  the  li^ng 
on  of  hands  in  the  baptism  of  the  three  thousand  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acto  ii,  88-42).  Nor  does  the 
ceremony  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  baptism 
of  Lydia  and  her  household,  Acts  xvi,  15 ;  or  the  Phi- 
lippUn  J^er  and  his  family.  Acts  xvi,  Zl-SS.  In  Heb. 
vi,  2,  mention  is  made  of  **  the  doctrine  of  the  layii^ 
on  of  hands"  immediately  after  that  of  "  the  doctiioe 
of  baptisms,"  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  two 
transactions  were  connected.  The  journey  of  St  Pkol 
through  Syria  and  COida  to  confirm  the  churches  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  rite  of  confirmation  as  pnc^ 
tised  by  the  Churdi  of  England.  Theee  churches  had 
been  probably  planted  by  himself  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  he  now  gives  them  such  regnlationo  as  are  necas- 
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Mij  for  tfaeir  wd&re,  ordaining  elders,  imparting  mi- 
racnlooB  gifts,  so  important  to  the  instruction  of  con- 
rerts,  and  to  the  fornbliing  convincing  evidences  of 
the  trath  and  power  of  the  (jk)8peL  The  unction,  or 
ehrism,  referred  to  in  1  Jolm  ii,  27,  and  2  Cor.  i,  21, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  ceremony 
of  confirmation ;  it  seems  rather  to  relate  to  a  spiritual 
anointing,  to  the  royal  and  priestly  dignity  of  Chris- 
tians, or  to  the  conmiunication  of  extraordinaiy  and 
nuraculons  gifts.  (2.)  As  the  practice  cannot  be 
traced  to  Kew-Testament  authority,  so  neither  do  the 
earliest  records  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  contain  any 
dear  and  certain  testimony  concerning  it.  Passages 
supposed  to  refer  to  this  rite  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, in  Clement,  and  in  Eusebius;  but  they 
rather  relate  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Confab 
matim  mi  connte^on  wUh  baptism  may  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  TertuUian,  who  informs  us  that  the  ceremo- 
nies of  unction  and  the  imposition  of  hands  followed 
immediately  alter  baptism.  Cyprian  refers  to  the 
subject  of  confirmation,  and  applies  to  it  the  word 
iocramentwnf  but  it  is  evident,  fh>m  the  use  of  the 
term  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  from  the 
scope  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  that  sacrct' 
mentum  was  not  used  in  its  strictly  theological  mean- 
ing, but  simply  in  the  sense  of  eeremony.  Numerous 
references  to  later  writers  might  be  made  to  show  the 
connection  of  baptism  and  confirmation.  The  baptism 
of  adults  being  regarded  as  a  solemn  compact  or  cove- 
nant, confirmation  flawed  as  the  seal  by  which  the 
contract  was  ratified ;  and  hence  confirmation  waMid- 
ministered,  not  by  the  person  officiating,  but  by  the 
bishop.  At  the  stated  baptismal  seasons,  the  Ushop 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  but 
be  sometimes  commenced  the  whole  solemnity  by  the 
baptism  of  a  few  individuals  with  his  own  hands. 
When  baptism  was  administered  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  confirmation  was  solemnized  at  some  conven- 
ient season  afterwards,  either  by  the  bishop  or  by  his 
representative.  Hence  it  followed  that  confirmation 
was  often  deferred  until  several  years  after  baptism, 
especially  in  those  dioceses  which  were  seldom  visited, 
either  on  account  of  their  great  extent,  or  the  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  of  the  bishop.  Even  after  the  ffm- 
frd  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  confirmation  im- 
mediately succeeded.  In  the  Oriental  churches,  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
istered in  immediate  succession ;  a  probable  evidence 
that  such  was  the  ancient  custom.  (8.)  The  perma- 
nent separation  of  confirmation  firom  baptism  is  genei^ 
Ally  traced  to  the  ISth  century.  The  bishop  was,  for 
the  most  part,  the  ordinaiy  minister.  Several  canons 
^y  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  the  right  of  con- 
finning  ;  but  presbyters  appear  to  have  conferred  int- 
pofiition  of  hands,  (a)  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop ; 
<>r,  (&)  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  only  by  his  ex- 
press orders ;  or,  (c)  on  the  conversion  of  a  reputed 
heretic,  if  such  a  one,  desirous  of  being  received  into 
the  church,  was  at  the  point  of  death  while  the  bishop 
was  absent.  Deacons  were  on  an  equality  with  pres- 
byters fai  this  respect,  until  they  were  absolutely  foi^ 
bidden  to  administer  this  rite  by  the  Council  of  Tole- 
do, A.D.  400. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  after  the  separation  of  con- 
finnation  from  baptism,  a  series  of  preliminary  relig- 
*0M  exercises  was  requisite  for  ttus  rite,  similar  to 
tbose  which  had  been  previously  required  for  baptism. 
Raines  given  in  baptism  were  sometimes  changed  in 
confirmation.  Sponsors  were  also  required;  and  a 
•fPwate  edifice  in  some  instances  provided,  called  con- 
yf^otoriuM^  (ilbaioriwn,  and  chrismarium.  After  the 
dwme  of  baptisteries,  both  baptism  and  confirmation 
^[ws  administered  in  the  church  (Farrar;  Bingham, 
Ong.  Ecdee,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i,  n ;  Neander,a.  Bitt.  i,  816). 

Confirmation  is  a  sacntment  in  the  Romish  and 
^wek  churches.    In  the  Greek  Church  confirmation  is 


administered  at  the  same  time  with,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after,  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infSsnts,  it  be- 
ing considered  perilous  to  die  without  it ;  and  in  the 
Latin  Church  also  it  is  often  administered  to  young 
children — the  Church  of  Rome  not  considering  a  per- 
son a  **  complete  Christian"  till  he  has  partaken  of  this 
* '  sacrament."  To  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  sal- 
vation of  children  who  die  after  baptism  but  before 
confirmation,  or  '*  committing  actual  sin,"  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  decided  that  they  are  confirmed  by  death, 
as  they  cannot  sin  afterwards.  In  England,  five  cen- 
turies ago,  children  were  usually  confirmed  at  the  age 
of  five  years.  The  Council  of  Trent  appointed  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  twelve ;  and  a  synod  of  Milan,  in 
1565,  prohiUted  confirmation  under  seven  years  of  age. 
The  canon  law  fixes  no  time,  but  says  **  of  perfect 
age,"  which  may  be  interpreted  strictly  or  laxly. 
The  earlier  German  Reformers  rejected  it  even  as  a 
ceremony;  but  it  was  restored  through  the  influence 
of  Spener  in  the  17th  century,  and  is  now  in  use,  as  a 
renewal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  in  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  a  formal 
rite,  administered  by  the  bishop.  These  churches  di- 
rect that  the  child  shall  be  confirmed  '*so  soon  as  he 
can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  is  ftnther 
instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  set  fbrth  for  that 
purpose.*'  Bishop  Gibson,  to  elucidate  the  words 
"  years  of  discretion,"  in  the  Act  18, 14,  Car.  II,  refers 
to  Lyndwood's  Gloss  upon  Archbishop  Walter's  Con- 
stitutions, which  makes  the  proper  age  to  be  above 
seven  and  under  fourteen.  Tlie  ritualists  and  •canon- 
ists of  the  English  Church  generally  incline  to  a  ten- 
der age.  Thus,  in  reply  to  Bucer,  who  "  finds  fault 
with  our  Church  for  administering  confirmation  too 
soon,"  and  says  that  none  ought  to  be  confirmed  '*  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  of  giving  sufficient  testimo- 
nies of  their  foith  and  desire  of  living  to  God  by  their 
life  and  conversation,"  Wheatly  argues  that  confirma- 
tion is  administered  "to  assist  them  in  manifesting 
their  fiiith  and  practice,  and  is  not  to  be  deferred  till 
these  are  already  manifested."  The  rite,  he  says,  is 
to  guard  them  against  sin,  before  they  are  expoMd  to 
temptation,  '*  that  so  the  Holy  Spirit  may  take  early 
possession  of  their  youthf^  hearts,  and  prevent  those 
sins  to  which,  without  his  assistance,  the  very  tender- 
ness of  their  age  would  be  apt  to  expose  them.**  All 
that  the  Church  demands,  he  adds,  is  "that  they 
should  understand  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the 
rite,  and  the  obligations  it  lays  upon  them.**  The 
High  and  Low  Church  diflfer  as  to  the  essence  of  con- 
firmation, the  latter  regarding  it  as  being  essentially  a 
personal  renewal  of  the  promises  made  in  the  name  of 
the  subject  by  others  at  baptism,  while  the  High-Church- 
men look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  sacramental  rite  for  con- 
veying the  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Some  High-Churchmen  have  therefore  maintained  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  con- 
firmation (as  well  as  of  all  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Rome)  may,  in  some  sense,  be  accepted  by 
the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  connected  with  this  dif- 
ference of  views  as  to  the  sacramental  character  of 
confirmation  that  the  High  -  Churchmen  generally 
urge  an  earlier  (about  five  or  six  years)  and  the  Low- 
Churchmen  a  later  age  (i^m  fourteen  to  sixteen), 
for  the  performance  of  the  rite.  Their  diflterence  of 
opinion  became  the  subject  of  an  animated  conference 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  bishop  Baring,  of  Durham,  re- 
ftised  to  confirm  any  children  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age.  See  Coleman,  Ancient  Chrittianity^  ch.  xx; 
Bangs,  O^iMi/  Church,  p.  819  (N.  Y.  12mo);  Burnet, 
Hist,  of  Engl,  Reformation,  i,  466, 588 ;  Wilson,  Banqh 
ton  Licture,  p.  260;  Whately,  Iffant  Baptism,  p.  86; 
Schaff,  ApostoUc  Church;  Palmer,  On  the  Church t 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer;  Elliott,  DeUneaiion  of 
Bomamsm.   See  a  list  of  treatises  on  catechunkens  and 
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confimiatioii  in  Yolbeding's  /ncfes  Dmertatiommf  p. 
144,146. 

Conflagratloii,  Geitebal.  The  opinion  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  fire 
is  very  ancient,  and  was  common  among  heathen  phi- 
losophers (Ovid,  MeUunorph,  i,  256).  Other  testimo- 
nies are  quoted  by  Grotins  (De  VeritaU  Bd,  Chr.  lib.  i, 
§  22).  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
opinion ;  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  derived 
firom  revelation,  since  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  Lb,  more- 
over, reniarkable,  considering  how  universal  and  def- 
inite is  the  ordinary  belief  on  the  subject,  that  there  is 
only  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  2  Pet. 
ill,  7-10,  which  can  be  adduced  as  speaking  distinctly 
of  this  event.  This  passage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit, 
but  some  learned  and  able  expositors  have  refexred  it 
altogether  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Jewish  polity.  Among  these  are  Dr.  Lightfoot  (ffora 
ffebr.  in  Joh.  21,  22)  and  Dr.  John  Owen  (QtoXoyoiH 
fuvoj  edit  Bremen,  1684^  p.  147,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Scripture  and  Geology^  sect.  6,  p.  283,  Ist  ed.). 
If,  however,  with  the  majority  of  interpreters,  we  re- 
fer the  prediction  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  which  it 
seems  most  naturally  to  apply,  we  could  not  have  a 
more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
order  of  things  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  world  we 
inhabit  and  tdl  the  works  of  man  it  contains  'being 
"burnt  up.**  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  whole  material  nniverse  is  to  be  involved  in  this 
catastrophe;  the  mention  of  the  heavens  leads  our 
thoughts  no  fiurther  than  the  atmosphere  and  vapors 
surrounding  this  planet.  Nor  should  we  regard  this 
conflagration  as  involving  the  absolute  destruction  or 
annihilation  of  the  world ;  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  narrative  itself,  as  weU  as  with  physical  science, 
to  consider  it  as  introductory  to  a  new  and  better  state 
of  things — '*new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness*'  (ver.  11).  By  what  means 
the  conflagration  is  to  be  effected  we  are  not  informed, 
and  all  attempts  to  explain  how  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished must  be  mere  speculation.  We  have  only  at 
present  to  remark  that  such  an  event  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  physical  facts.  We  know  that  the  tempersr 
ture  of  the  earth  increases  gradually  and  with  consid- 
erable regularity  as  we  descend  below  the* surface 
(Phillips,  Geology^  ii,  232),  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  central  mass  is  intensely  hot.  We 
know,  moreover,  that  there  are  subterranean  fires  of 
great  extent,  if  not  formihg  part  of  this  heated  central 
mass.  The  means,  therefore,  of  combustion  are  near 
at  hand.  But  even  if  there  were  no  such  central  heat, 
chemistry  points  out  very  easy  means  by  which  the 
conflagration  may  be -effected  through  the  agency  of 
various  elementary  substances  (Phillips,  Geology^  ii, 
211).  We  find  evidence  also  in  the  pyrogenous  rocks 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
that  the  world  has  already  been  subjected,  if  not  to 
conflagration,  yet  to  a  more  intense  and  general  action 
of  heat  than  any  which  is  now  observed  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  it  Lb  clearly  not  impossible  that  the 
action  may  be  yet  more  intense  and  more  general. 
The  example  of  the  conflagration  of  a  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Northern  Crown  in  May,  1866,  by  the 
sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  shows  one  way  in 
which  such  a  catastrophe  might  be  produced  (BibU- 
otheca  Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  478).  In  speculating  on 
this  subject,  however,  (he  caution  of  Calvin  should  not 
be  disregarded,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  to  grat- 
ify the  speculations  of  the  curious,  but  to  add  impres- 
siveness  to  his  pious  exhortations  (Cofom.  in  2  Pet,  iii, 
10).— Kttto,  8.  V. 

Conformity  strictly  means,  (1)  the  being  reduced 
to  the  same  thc^  with  anything  else ;  hence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  figurative  sense  of  (2)  agreement  with  any 
xisting  set  of  prindplei,  or  any  institution ;  and  has, 


in  a  more  limited  and  technical  sense,  been  used  fit 
(8)  comptkmce  with  ike  disdpiine  of  the  Ckmrch  <^Ea^ 
land.  "  Conformists"  are  therefore  generally  contrait- 
ed  with  "Nonconformists,"  a  name  which  now  ia- 
dndes  generally  all  those  who,  either  in  doctrine  ct 
government,  or  both,  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  declaration  is  required  of  all  perwrns  vk 
are  to  be  licensed  or  instituted  to  an  eodosiastkil 
diarge  in  the  Church  of  England  in  tiie  foDoKiB^ 
words :  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  will  oooliann  ts 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  K 
law  established.'*  This  declaration  is  to  be  made  sad 
subscribed  before  the  bishop  or  his  commisaary,  sad 
the  making  and  subscription  thereof  is  to  be  testified 
imder  the  episcopal  seal  of  the  bishop,  and  under  the 
hand  of  the  bishop  or  his  commissary. — ^Eden,  Ckurd- 
man's  TheoLDict.,-  Uockf  Church DicL 

Ck>nfbnniBt8.    See  CoicFOBicmr. 

Confaoiiui  (Latinized  by  the  Jesuit  ndaskmaxia 
tram  Cong-fu-tse  or  Koong-fbo-tae),  n  Chinese  re- 
former and  moralist,  was  bom  about  551  B.C.  at  tbe 
village  of  Tseu-se,  in  the  small  kingdom  of  La  (oov 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung),  and  died  B.C. 
479.  He  b  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  tb? 
emperor  Hoang-ti,  who  reigned  B.C.  2600.  When  be 
was  three  years  old  his  father  died,  bat  his  nH^ber 
trained  him  with  great  care,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
rapid  progress  and  filial  tenderness  of  her  son.  At 
seventeen  he  was  called  to  public  life  as  mspctUa  cf 
the  grain-markets.  He  was  married  at  nineteen,  bat, 
aoiording  to  some  accounts,  subsequently  divorced  Im 
wife  (after  she  had  borne  him  a  son)  in  o^ider  to  devc^ 
himself  to  the  study  of  the.  ancient  writings,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  restoring  the  usages  and  doctrines 
fit  the  old  sages.  He  was  soon  after  promoted  to  tk 
office  of  inspector  general  of  agriculture.  At  twestj- 
ibur,  having  lost  his  mother,  he  resigned  his  pobhe 
emplojrments  that  he  might  pay  the  respect  to  her 
memory  prescribed  by  the  ancient  traditions.  Doriof 
the  thi«e  years  passed  in  mourning  ha  was  a  diligeai 
student.  China  at  that  period  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  feudal  kingdoms  but  slightly  tinder  the  ccmtrcl 
of  the  central  authority,  whose  constant  quaxrds  fillel 
the  land  with  disorder,  while  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  had  fkllen  so  low  that  the  ancestnl 
religious  rites  were  no  longer  observed.  To  restore  tbe 
proper  observance  of  these,  rather  than  to  introdoee 
any  new  religious  system,  was  the  task  to  whidi  Coo- 
fhdus  determined  to  devote  himsell  About  the  age  of 
thirty  he  began  his  public  teachings,  nwkmg  jooraer* 
through  the  various  states  of  China,  instroctiag  aJl 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  gaining  fame  and  discQile, 
fhon^  meeting  oft^  with  opposition,  and  even  peree- 
cution,  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  manners  and  better 
the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  When  fifty^fire 
years  old  he  re-entered  public  life  as  prime  miniver 
of  his  native  kingdom,  Lu,  with  opportunify  and  au- 
thority to  test  the  efficacy  of  his  proposed  means  erf 
amelioration.  In  three  years,  it  b  said,  he  broiD^t 
about  a  complete  change  in  its  social  and  moral  coodi- 
tlon.  His  success,  however,  excited  the  jealonsr  of 
neighboring  princes,  and  through  their  intrigues  be 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  north  of  China.  After  ser- 
eral  unsnccessftil  efforts  to  obtain  office  and  oppoitu- 
nities  to  teach  the  people,  he  retired  to  the  kingdom 
of  China,  where  he  lived  hi  great  poverty.  His  doc-  : 
trines,  however,  had  taken  root,  but  his  rigid  prxno-  i 
pies  and  practice  made  him  many  enemies.  When  | 
taH  at  years,  in  company  with  some  chosen  disdi^ 
he  retired  from  the  worid,  that  he  might  complete  aad 
axrange  the  works  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Sag 
(or  Books),  constitute  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chiaeee, 
and,  standing  at  the  head  of  their  literature,  have  for 
more  than  2000  years  been  the  recognised  authority  ia 
moral  and  political  conduct  for  neariy  one  third  of  tbe 
human  race.    Soon  after  the  completion  of  these  woiks 
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he  died,  leaTing  a  single  descendant,  his  grandson, 
Tse-Tse,  whose  offspring,  nombering  A.D.  1671  about 
11,000  TTiftlea,  mostly  of  the  seyenty-fionrth  generation, 
form  ^  distinct  caste  in  Ohinese  society,  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  hereditary  nobility  among  them.  The 
veneratioii  of  the  Chinese  for  Confticius  amonnts  to 
worship,  to  -vhich  the  second  and  third  months  are  de- 
voted. In  every  district  and  every  department  there 
is  a  temple  erected  in  his  honor  (Culbertson,  p.  41). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wentworth,  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary- at  Fnh-Ghan,  gives  an  account  of  t|ie  worship 
as  witoessed  by  himself  in  a  temple  in  that  city,  fhnn 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts:  **The  tem- 
ple is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.     It  is 
one  storied,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
spadous  court  in  the  centre,  apartmento  on  each  side, 
and  the  main  temple  at  the  end.     It  has  a  fine  por- 
tico, and  the  roof  within  is  sustained  by  columns  of 
solid  granite  of  enormous  size.    There  are  no  idols, 
but  ancestral  tablets  supply  thehr  places  in  the  gild- 
ed  shrines.     In  the  centre  is  that  of  Conihcius,  on 
the  sides  are  those  of  twelve  of  his  most  celebrated  dis- 
ciples, six  on  each  side.    The  worship  of  the  philoso- 
pher is  monopolized  by  the  literati ;  and  the  manda- 
rins, who  are  literary  graduates  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, are  the  only  prieste  who  officiate  upon  the  occa- 
sion.    The  sacrifice  takes  place  twice  a  year,  in  the 
second  and  eighth  months.     It  is  performed  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  and  the  common  people  are 
rigidly  excluded.    We  were  an  hour  too  early,  but 
better  that  than  five  minutes  too  late.    The  manda- 
rins had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.    A  burst  of 
music  indicated  the  coming  of  the  magnates.    Their 
first  business  was  to  get^e  *  whang-kee-angs,*  'for- 
eign babies,'  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  a  manda- 
rin of  high  rank  came  to  request  us  to  go  outside. 
We  asked  him  to  let  us  stand  next  one  of  the  great 
doors  on  the  portico  outside.    To  this  he  consented. 
The  platform  was  cleared  and  the  ceremonies  began. 
The  darkness  was  dispelled  by  rows  of  gaudy  lanterns 
and  a  forest  of  blazing  torches.    The  court  was  filled 
with  mandarms  and  their  servants.    Privileged  spec- 
tators f^om  the  literary  classes,  with  their  attendants, 
crowded  all  the  available  space  below.    In  front  of 
the  great  central  door  of  the  temple,  on  the  portico, 
was  a  band  of  musicians,  with  fiutes  and  *  soft  record- 
ers, '  and  another  of  boys  fontastically  dressed.    With- 
in were  musicians  chanting  vocaUy,  accompanied  by 
the  instrumente  without,  the  praises  of  the  sage.    The 
loud  voice  of  a  crier  within  the  temple,  and  the  loud 
response  of  a  herald  below,  indicated  that  all  was 
ready.     Clouds  of  incense  filled  the  temple,  while  two 
or  three  mandarins,  in  foil  official  dress  and  caps,  pre- 
ceded by  attendants,  ascended  the  steps  and  entered 
the  lofty  doors  on  either  side,  prostrating  themselves 
with  the  head  to  the  pavement  before  the  shrines  suc- 
cessively, and  offering  the  various  articles  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  attendants  for  that  purpose  to  Con- 
fucius and  his  favorite  followers.     This  was  repeated 
three  times  in  succession,  the  officers  retiring  and  re^ 
entering  with  the  same  stetely  ceremony  on  each  oc- 
casion.   The  offerings  were  animal  and  vegetable. 
On  a  broad  table  in  front  of  the  shrine  and  altar  of 
Confucius  lay  shrouded  the  carcase  of  a  whole  ox,  de- 
nuded of  his  skin,  and  on  either  side  of  hun  a  pig 
and  a  goat.    On  the  altar  were  vases  of  flowers  and 
plates  of  cooked  provisions.    At  one  point  in  the  cer- 
emony an  official  kneeled  before  the  shrine  of  Con- 
fucius at  a  respectful  distance,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
chanted  a  prayer  or  a  hymn  of  praise.    The  ordinary 
chants  were  very  simple,  consisting  of  four  notes  per- 
petually repeated,  thus : 


g       P       (9       ^     " 


The  last  offering  was  material  for  clothing;  a  sort  of 


coarse  sUk,  in  large  patdies,  first  offered  bodily  in  the 
temple,  and  then  taken  down  into  the  court  and  burn- 
ed, that  it  might  become  spirit-silk  in  the  other  world. 
The  Buddhisto  usually  offer  ready-made  clothing, 
stamped  on  paper.  The  mandarins  send  Confocius 
the  raw  materiaL  About  the  first  gray  streakings  of 
the  dawn  of  a  cloudy  morning  the  ceremonies  ended, 
the  torches  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  their  retinues  slowly  retired"  (ChrisiUm  Ad- 
ffoeaU  and  Journal^  1859). 

"  It  was  the  great  object  of  Conftadus  to  regulate 
the  manners  of  the  people.  He  thought  outward  de- 
corum the  true  emblem  of  excellence  of  heart;  he 
therefore  digested  all  the  various  ceremonies  into  one 
general  code  of  rites,  which  was  called  Le-ke,  or  Ly- 
^g,  ete.  In  this  work  every  ritual  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  human  life  is  strictly  regulated,  so  that  a  true 
Chinese  is  a  perfect  automaton,  put  in  motion  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Ly-king.  Some  of  the  rites  are 
most  excellrat:  the  duties  towards  parents,  the  re- 
spect due  to  superiors,  the  decorum  in  the  behavior  of 
common  lifo,  etc,  speak  highly  in  fiivor  of  Confhcius ; 
but  his  substituting  ceremony  for  simplicity  and  true 
politeness  is  unpardonable.  The  Ly-king  contains 
many  excellent  maxims  and  inculcates  morality,  but 
it  has  come  to  us  in  a  mutilated  stete,  with  many  in- 
terpolations** (Gutzlaff,  Sketch  of  Chinese  HUtory). 

In  the  writings  of  Confucius  the  duties  of  husbands 
towards  their  wives  were  slightly  dwelt  upon;  the 
duties  and  implicit  submission  of  children  to  Uieir  par- 
ents were  most  rigidly  inculcated.  Upon  this  wide 
principle  of  filial  obedience  the  whole  of  his  system,* 
moral  and  political,  is  founded.  A  family  is  the  pro- 
totype of  the  nation ;  and,  instead  of  the  notions  of  in- 
dependence and  equality  among  men,  he  enforces  the 
principles  of  dependence  and  subordination  —  as  of 
chUdren  to  parente,  the  younger  to  the  elder.  By 
an  easy  fiction,  the  emperor  stands  as  the  father  of 
all  his  subjects,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  their  passive 
obedience ;  and,  as  Dr.  Morrison  observes,  it  is  prob- 
ably (he  might  say  certeinly)  this  feature  of  his  doc- 
trines which  has  made  Conjoins  such  a  fovorite  with 
all  the  govemmento  of  China,  whether  of  native  or 
Tartar  origin,  for  so  many  centuries.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine has  rendered  the  Chinese  people  slavish,  deceit- 
fol,  and  pusillanimous,  and  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
a  national  character  that  cannot  be  redeemed  by  gen- 
tleness of  deportment  and  orderliness  of  conduct. 

Confocius  was  a  teacher  of  morals,  but  not  the 
founder  of  a  religion.  His  doctrines  constitute  rather 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  the  department  of  morals 
and  politics  than  any  particular  religious  foith  (Da- 
vis). Amauld  and  other  writers  have  broadly  assert- 
ed that  he  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  God 
(Bayle,  Diet,  in  art.  MtudonaC),  In  his  physics  Con- 
focius maintains  that  **  out  of  nothing  there  cannot 
be  produced  anything ;  that  material  bodies  must  hl^re 
existed  fh)m  all  eternity ;  that  the  cause  or  principle 
of  things  must  have  had  a  co-existence  with  the  things 
themselves ;  that  therefore  this  cause  is  also  eternal, 
infinite,  indestructible." 

The  system  of  Confhcius  is  essentially  ethical  and 
political,  and  cannot  be  called  a  religion  or  a  philoso- 
phy. He  disclamis  originality  in  doctrine.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  re-establish  the  ancient  adttu  of  China, 
and  to  mould  the  manners  of  her  people  by  minute 
regulations,  embodying  the  usages  of  the  past,  and 
digested  into  one  general  code  of  rites  (Xt-H),  in  which 
the  proper  ritual  for  all  the  relations  of  life  is  pre- 
scribed. To  the  influence  of  this  code  may  be  referred 
the  automatic  character  of  Chinese  life.  While  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  deserving  of  high  praise,  and  may 
justly  claim  to  rank,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  above 
the  ethics  of  Greece  and  .Borne,  they  foil  short  of  the 
elevation  and  ameliorating  power  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  codes,  which  the  encyclopiedist  writers  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  aaserted  were  equalled,  if  not 
furpaased  by  them.  To  show  the  falsity  of  such 
statement,  we  need  only  contrast  the  results  achieved 
by  the  development  of  the  two  systems,  starting  from 
what  has  been  claimed  to  be  cognate  doctrinal  bases. 
Founding  his  system  upon  the  duty  enjoined  in  the 
fifth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  Conftidus  incul- 
cates in  such  wise  dependence  and  subordination,  first 
of  children  to  parents,  then  of  citizens  to  the  emperor, 
the  representative  father  of  the  state,  as  to  give  to  the 
imperial  power  that  despotic  cast  which,  while  it  has 
made  him  so  great  a  favorite  with  all  govemmente  in 
China,  native  or  Tartar,  has  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
tended  to  check  progress  and  make  the  people  deceit- 
ful and  pusillanimous,  though  the  long-continued  ex- 
istence of  their  nationality  vindicates  the  promise  ma4e 
by  God  of  long  life  to  those  who  honor  their  parenta, 
for  this  injunction,  it  would  seem,  the  Chinese  obey 
beyond  all  nations  of  the  earth.  His  celebrated  max- 
im of  negative  reciprocity, "  What  you  would  not  wish 
done  to  yourself,  that  do  not  to  others"  {AnaL  xv,  23), 
fitly  contrasts  the  immobile,  selfish  spirit  of  Confu- 
cianism, limited  in  its  aims  to  China  only,  with  the 
active  reciprocity  of  Clirist's  golden  rule,  whose  pro- 
gressive spirit  embraces  all  the  world. 

Whether  Confticius  recognised  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  has  been  questioned,  though  the  religious 
ceremonies  observed  by  him,  and  certain  expresdons 
otUa  (AnaL  iii,  18,  and  xiv,  13)— "He  who  offends 
against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray," 
**  But  there  is  Heaven  that  knows  me" — an  uiged  as 
proofs  that  he  did  (see  prefkce  to  the  Amer.  ed.  of  the 
recent  translation  by  Dr.Legge).  He  maintained  tliat 
ex  mkih  nikUJUj  and  consequently  that  matter  is  eter- 
nal; that  the  cause  or  principle  of  things  had  a  coex- 
istence with  the  things  themselves,  and  therefbre  also 
is  eternal,  infinite,  indestructible,  omnipotent,  and 
omnipresent,  having  the  blue  firmament  (Tien)  as  the 
centnd  pohit;  therefore  offerings,  particularly  at  the 
equinoxes,  should  be  made  to  Tien.  Neither  Confb- 
dus  nor  his  true  followers  have  ever  represented  the 
Great  First  Cause  by  any  image.  "The  images  and 
idols  of  China  belong  to  other  fidths.**  The  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  immortidity  is  implied  in  the  worship  paid 
to  ancestors,  and  the  absence  of  the  word  death  fhym 
his  philosophy.  When  a  person  dies,  the  Chhiese  say 
"he  has  returned  to  his  fiunUy."  The  spirits  of  the 
good  were,  according  to  him,  permitted  to  visit  their 
ancient  habitations  on  earth,  or  such  ancestral  halls  or 
places  as  were  appointed  by  their  descendants,  to  re- 
ceive homage  and  confer  benefactions.  Hence  the 
duty  of  performing  sacred  rites  in  such  places,  under 
the  penalty,  in  the  case  of  those  who,  while  living, 
neglect  such  duty,  of  their  spiritual  part  being  de- 
prived after  death  of  the  supreme  bliss  flowing  fh>m 
the  homage  of  descendanto.  The  aim  of  the  living 
should  be  the  attainment  of  perfect  virtue  by  the  ob- 
servance of  the  five  fundamental  laws  of  the  relation 
between  ruler  and  subject,  parents  and  children,  hus- 
band and  wife,  friends  and  brothers,  and  the  practice 
of  the  five  cardinal  virtues— humanity,  justice,  order, 
rectitude,  and  sincerity,  or  good  faith.** 

Of  the  five  canonical  books  composing  the  King, 
three  (I-King,  Shi-King,  and  Shu-£ing)  were  com- 
piled, and  one  (Chun-Trien)  was  c<llnposed  by  0)nfti- 
cius,  while  one  (Li-Ki)  was  compiled  ftom  his  teach- 
ings by  his  disciples,  and  brought  to  ite  present  fbrm 
some  centuries  after  him.  The  first  (I-King,  Book  of 
Changes),  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  myUiical  em- 
peror Fuhi  (B.C.  2800)  as  ite  author,  is  "  simply  a  num- 
ber of  figures  made  up  of  straight  lines,  entire  and 
broken,  variously  put  together  in  parallel  arrange- 
ment,** and  whidi  "  are  regarded  as  typifying  the  ele- 
mente  and  processes  of  nature,  and  the  great  truths  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual, world,**  and  "expressing 
the  earliest  cosmical  philosophy  of  the  Chinese.  To 
the  brief  early  interpretation  of  these  emblematic  fig- 


ures Confucius  added  a  Ailler  one  of  fait  own.**  H 
second  (Shi-King,  Book  of  Songs)  is  s  sdectiflB  ofH 
pieces  of  lyric  poetry,  relating  to  moal  aentim 
public  and  private  affidrs,  as  harvestiDg,  marriage, 
with  praise  of  the  good  and  censure  of  the  irickcl 
The  third  and  most  iibportant  (Sho-King,  Book  «f  Ai 
nals)  is  a  historical  work,  recording  not  only  trtat^ 
but  the  maxims,  oonversationa,  decrees,  and  initit* 
tions  of  the  sovereigns  of  ancient  ClmiA,  drawn  oo» 
fessedly  flrom  authentic  sources,  and  <'*wniiig  <|o«tt  n 
about  200  years  before  ConAtdns.  The  fbotth  (Cte 
Tsien,  Spring  and  Autumn),  composed  by  Confbcii 
as  a  supplement  to  the  thiid,  records  from  mem 
of  his  native  kingdom  Lu  the  evento  from  Pingnsg 
to  B.C.  6e0.  This  is  the  only  work  coming  ^xed^ 
ttom  the  hand  of  Conftidus.  The  fifth  (Li-Ki,  Boiic 
of  Bites)  is  a  "  compilation,  brought  into  Ite  presot 
form  some  centuries  after  Confucina,  and  made  i^ 
ttom  material  of  very  di£fiBrent  age  and  chazader.** 
It  is  a  text-book  especially  of  ceremonial  and  eti> 
quette,  in  which  the  personal  teachinga  of  CoBtmcm 
occupy  an  important  place.  His  doctrines  are  also  xt 
forth  in  the  Hiao-King  (Filial  Hety)  by  an  ansmx- 
mous  writer,  which  contains  apothegms  of  Coofiida^ 
collected  during  his  conversations  with  his  disdiiki 
Tsang-Tsan,  and  in  the  four  Chinese  daaaica  ternel 
Ss6-shu,  viz.  (1)  Tahis  (Great  Learning,  or  doctrine  for 
adults),  consisting  of  seven  verses  of  text  from  CoofB- 
cius,  with  ton  chapters  of  commenfaiy  by  T^ang:  (S) 
Chung-Tang  (the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean),  by  Ts6-tse, 
the  grandson  of  Confucius ;  (8)  Lnng-yn  (oonvews- 
tions— replies),  conversations  of  Confudns,  written  br 
two  disciples  after  his  death;  (4)  the  Meng  tse  iba, 
the  work  of  his  great  disciple  Meng-t86  (HendusX  who 
lived  about  B.C.  870,  and  ranks  among  the  Chinese 
next  to  C^nfticius  as  moralist  and  philosopher.  Dr. 
Legge  is  now  publishing  all  the  Chinese  ^'l^ayL**^  giy- 
ing  original  texts,  verdons,  and  literary  appentos. 
Four  volumes  have  appeared  (Hong  Kong) ;  see  also 
his  Life  and  Teaekmgt  ofCoirfiam  (Lond.  1867,  PhUa. 
1867, 12mo) ;  Hue,  Trao,  mi  the  CUneae  Empire  (N.  T., 
Harpers,  2  vols.  12mo);  Nev-Engicmder,  Feb.  7, 1859^  p. 
116-121 ;  Edmb.  Re9.  April,  1855,  p.  223-5  (Amer.  ed.); 
Quart, Re9, xi, 882;  Culbertson, C^mmi, iuRtMgiomaai 
SvpertHUom  (K.T.  1857, 1  voL  12mo);  BibL  Sacra, 
May,  1846,  art  iii;  7^  Ckme$e  Claetiegy  pt  i,  Comfltei' 
m,  Worcester,  Mass.  (a  translation  of  the  AnahcU,  ike 
Great  Learimg  andthe  Doetrime  qfike  Mean\  taken  from 
Dr.  Legge*8  larger  work ;  Mar^man,  TFbdb  ^CWb- 
ciui  (Serampore,  1809, 4to) ;  Plath,  Com/udiu  a.  9emer 
SckQler  Leben  u,  Lehrem  (Munich,  1867,  voL  i);  Man- 
rice,  Edigione  of  ike  World  (Lond.  1846);  CSM<.  Bt- 
atnmer,  Sept  1858;  Hardwick,  Ckritt  tmd  other  Mm- 
ten,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i;  Loomis,  Oomfitenu  and  ike  Ckmem 
CZoMCs,  1867  ;Aif.aifar<.i20o.  Jan.  1867.   SeeCBZXA. 

ConfriAion  OF  Tohoubs.  See  ToHausB  ((^oxftt- 
BioN  of). 

Coilg6  d'61ire,  a  French  term,  signifying  ham  t$ 
choose.  It  is  used  in  England  to  denote  the  king's 
writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese 
to  choose  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  vacancy  of  the  aee. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  kings  of  England 
used  to  invest  bishops  with  the  ring  and  staff,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  donative  right  Henry  I  so  fiu*  ceded  this 
right  as  to  give  a  congS  d'iUre  to  deans  and  chapters 
for  the  election  of  bishops.  Henry  YIII  added  "let- 
ters missive,**  nominating  the  person  whom  he  required 
them  to  elect,  under  pain  of  pramunire ;  and  Edward 
VI  (I  Edw.  VI,  c.  i,  2)  abolished  elections  by  writ  of 
congi  d'Hire,  but  they  were  revived  by  queen  Elixa- 
beth.  The  congi  di&re  is  now  a  mere  form,  as  the 
nominee  of  the  crown  is  invariably  chosen  by  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

Congo,  a  countryof  Western  Africa,  extending  tnm 
latitude  6^  to  8^  20'  S.  It  was  discovered  in  1484  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  soon  afterwarda  made  BetUementi 
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and  erected  forts  along  its  coast    A  few  yean  after, 
I>ozi]iniGaii  monks  were  sent  there  as  missionaries,  and 
in  1491  the  prince  of  Congo  was  baptized  under  the 
naone  of  Emaanel.    The  missionaries  themselves,  how- 
ever, admit  tliattlie  life  of  the  prince  after  his  baptism 
renudned  very  licentious.    His  son,Alphonsas  I,  who 
reigned  fifty  years,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  of  whom 
several  were  ordained  priests.    The  next  king,  Peter 
I,  obtained  for  Congo  a  special  bishop.    The  following 
kin^  remained,  with  the  people,  nominal  adherents 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Bome,  bat  practically,  in  their  opin- 
iona  as  well  as  their  lives,  they  relapsed  int6  the  worst 
kind  of  fetichism.    The  effbrts  of  Boman  Catholic 
mlsslonariee  to  introdnoe  reforms  have  been  fruitless. 
Congo  is  nominally  still  an  Efnscopal  see,  but  at  pres- 
ent united  with  the  Portuguese  diocese  of  AngoU  (q. 
v.).      Some  Boman  Catholic  writers  (as  P.Karl  v. 
HeU.  Aloys,  Jahrbueh  d,  Kircke,  Batisbon,  1812)  daim 
for  the  diocese  of  Congo  a  Boman  Catholic  population 
of  80,000,  and  for  that  of  Angola  of  800,000.~Wetzer 
n.  l^elte,  Kirckm-Lex.  ii,  784. 

Congregatlo  de  atudliis  diviziaB  gratiss  is 
the  name  given  to  a  commission  formed  by  pope  Cle- 
ment Till  in  1598,  to  examine  Molina's  (q.  v.)  book 
entitled  Concordia  Uberi  ctrbiirU  cum  graka.     This 
work  had  been  the  cause  of  great  disputes  between 
tlie  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  investigations  of  the  comnussion  would  settle  these 
diflficulties.    The  oonffregatio  de  auxilUs,  after  three 
montlis,  decided  that  the  Jesuits  were  in  the  wrong  in 
most  of  the  controverted  points.     Instead  of  submit- 
ting to  this  decision,  that  powerful  order  managed  to 
inveigle  the  dvil  authorities,  and  even  kings  and  em- 
perors, into  the  quarrel.   After  colloquies  between  the 
most  celebrated  theologians  of  the  two  parties  had  led 
to  no  result,  in  1602  the  pope  ordered  the  controversy 
to  be  discussed  in  his  own  presence.    These  transac- 
tions lasted  until  1606.    The  Dominicans  still  tried  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  of  Molina  were  Semipelagian 
errors,  and  the  Jesuits  charged  their  opponents  with 
Calvinistic  views.    Pope  Clement  VIII,  who  person- 
ally sympathized  with  the  views  of  the  Dominicans, 
resolved  to  read  the  book  himself,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  he  died  (1605).     During  the  conclave  following 
his  death,  every  cardinal  had  to  take  an  oath  that  if 
elected  pope  he  would  bring  the  controversy,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  a  close.    The  new  pope,  Paul  Y ,  conse- 
quently dissolved  in  1607  the  congregation,  and  in  an 
encydica,  addressed  to  the  generals  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans,  and  which  the  latter  had  to  communicate 
to  all  the  provincials  of  the  two  orders,  allowed  both 
parties  to  retain,  teach,  and  defend  their  opinions,  and 
forbade  them  to  charge  the  other  party  with  heresy. 
This  decision  was  coniSrmed  by  a  constitution  of  Oct. 
2, 1783.     Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  general  of  the  Jesuits  prescribed  tliat  in  the 
schools  of  the  order  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  Mo- 
lma*s  views  should  be  taught.    As  some  of  the  Jan- 
senist  theologians  maintained  that  Paul  V  had  really 
condemned  the  views  of  Molina  in  a  special  constitu- 
tion which  the  Jesuits  had  subsequently  induced  him 
not  to  pubUsh,  pope  Innocent  X  in  1654  declared  tliat 
such  a  constitution  did  not  exist.    Nevertheless,  the 
accounts  of  the  Dominican  and  Jesuit  writers  of  the 
history  of  this  congregation  have  never  been  harmo- 
nized.—Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  786. 

Congregation  (usually  rci^,  edah\  or  perhaps 
more  technically  bil^,  hahal%  both  often  rendered 

"assembly;"  Gr.  biKnffia  or  <ntvayiayii\  a  term  that 
describes  the  Hebrew  people  hi  its  collective  capacity 
under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held 
togetlier  by  religious  rather  than  political  bonds. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive  of 
foreign  settlers  (Ezod.  zii,  19),  but  more  properly  as 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the 

population  (Num.  xv,  15);  hi  each  case  it  expresses 


the  idea  of  the  Boman  cwUa$  or  the  Greek  woXirf  (a. 
See  Alien.  Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (H'ltK ;  o^ 
Tojfiwv ;  indiffma;  A.  V.  ** home-bom,"  "bom  in  the 
land,"  the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Israelite 
in  opposition  to  the  non-Israelite,  Exod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev. 
xvi,  29 ;  Num.  ix,  14)  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  took  part  in  its  proceedings  probably  from 
the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe  that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his 
individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  house; 
for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house, 
whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the /amily 
or  collection  of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  Uie  oonffregaium  or  collection  of  tribes.  See 
GovEBMiCBNT.  Strangers  (D'^'n,^)  settled  in  the  land, 
if  circumcised,  were,  with  certain  exceptions  (Dent, 
xxiii,  1  sq.),  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in 
its  more  extended  application  (Exod.  xii,  19;  Num. 
ix,  14 ;  XV,  15) ;  it  appears  doubtful,  however ^  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were 
not,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  any  house ;  their 
position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  vpSKfvoi  at 
Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an  important  po- 
sition under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  ootniHa  or  national 
Convention,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers.  In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  system  of 
patriarchal  representation,  each  house,  family,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  fother.  These 
delegates  were  named  l^^^O  *^^P^  (Sept.  trpftrfivripoi ; 
Vulg.  eemores,'  A.  V.  "elders"),  D'^K'^^p  i^xovrtc; 
prmcipeti  "princes**)*  and  sometimes  DW'lJJ  {M- 
jcXiyrot ;  qui  vocdbamtar^  Num.  xvi,  2 ;  A.  Y.  "  renown- 
ed," "  £Bunous*  *).  See  Elder.  The  number  of  these 
representatives  being  inconveniently  large  for  ord^ 
nary  business,  a  forther  selection  was  made  by  Moses 
of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing  committee 
(Num.  xi,  16).  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning 
being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  the  door  of  the  tabemacle,  hence 
usually  called  the  tabemacle  of  ike  congregcOion  0?1^9 
lit.  plaoe  qf  tneetinff)  (Num.  x,  8) ;  the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  servioes 
(Exod.  xii,  47 ;  Num.  xxv,  6 ;  Joel  ii,  15),  or  to  receive 
new  commandments  (Exod.  xix,  7,  8  [comp.  Acts  vii, 
88] ;  Lev.  viii,  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the 
caU  of  one  trampet  (Num.  x,  4),  at  the  command  of 
the  supreme  govemor  or  the  high-priest;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of 
public  hiterest  (Exod.  iii,  16;  xii,  21 ;  xvii,  5;  xxiv, 
1) ;  they  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  of- 
fences (Num.  XV,  82;  xxxv,  12),  and  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv,  14; 
Num.  XV,  85);  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  iv,  14, 15) ;  and  they  exercised  the  usual  rights 
of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making  peace, 
and  concluding  treaties  (Josh,  ix,  15).  The  people 
were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  representa- 
tives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved  of  them 
(Josh,  ix,  18).  After  the  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  congregation  was  assembled  only  on  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  importance.  The  delegates  were 
summoned  by  messengers  (2  Chron.  xxx,  6)  to  such 
places  as  might  be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Mis- 
peh  (Judg.  X,  17 ;  xi,ll;  xx,l;  1  Sam.  vii,  5 ;  x,  17 ; 
1  Mace  iii,  46);  they  came  attended  each  with  his 
band  of  retainers,  so  that  the  number  assembled  was 
very  considerable  (Judg.  xx,  2  sq.).  On  one  occasion 
we  hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  judi- 
cial purposes  (Judg.  xx) ;  on  other  occasions  for  re- 
ligious festivals  (2  Chron.  xxx,  5;  xxxiv,  29)  [see 
Convocation]  ;  on  othera  for  the  election  of  kings,  as 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v,  1),  Jeroboam 
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(I  Kings  ^,  ,20),  Jouh  (2  Kingi  zl,  19),  Joaiah  (2 
Kings  xzi,  2^,  Jehoahas  ^  Kings  zxiii,  80),  and  Uz- 
ziah  (2  Cbron.  zxvi,  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jew- 
ish history  the  congregation  was  represented  by  the 
Sanhedrim;  and  the  term  synagogue  (owayiayii), 
wliich  in  the  Sept.  is  applied  ezdosiyely  to  the  con- 
gregation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  ^919  ^HM 
is  invariably  rendered  i)  aiaivii  rov  fAoprvpiov,  taber- 
nacukm  testimomi,  the  word  ^9is  being  considered = 
n!l^9),  was  transferred  to  the  places  of  worship  estab- 
lished by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fam- 
ilies were  collected. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Assekblt. 

M0U2«T  OP  THE  COMGBEOATIOH  (^"^yO  ^IH,  mOtOI- 

tain  q/*the  Qitembly^  Isa.  xiv,  18  [14] ;  Sept.  opoc  v^- 
\6v,  Vulg.  mont  UsktmetUi),  usually  supposed  to  refer 
to  Mount  Moriah  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  (comp.  Isa. 
xzxiii,  20).  But  the  untenableness  of  this  interpre- 
tation has  long  since  been  shown  by  Biichaelis  (BtbU- 
oth.  Orient,  v,  191).  The  name  designates  some  place 
of  religious  ceremony  among  the  Babylonians,  and  has 
hence  been  compared  with  the  sacred  hill  of  the  gods 
(q.  d.  mount  of  their  meeting),  such  as  the  AUbcrj 
named  in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  situated  in  the  north  of 
the  earth  (comp.  Rhode,  HeU,  Sage,  p.  280  sq.).  We 
may  also  compare  with  this  the  Mount  O^ftnput  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  the  Meru  of  the  Indian.  In- 
deed all  pagan  systems  seem  to  point  to  the  north  of 
the  respective  regions  as  the  locality  of  the  highest 
mountains,  natundly  assumed  as  the  abode  of  the 
gods ;  possibly  having  a  vague  reference  to  the  great 
Caucasian  range  (see  Gesenius,  Jeta,  ii,  816  sq. ;  Ro- 
senm&ller,  AUerth,  I,  i,  164  sq. ;  Henderson,  CommenL 
in  loc.).    See  Momrr.  ' 

CONGREGATION,  (1.)  an  assembly,  or  gathering 
together  of  persons,  more  particularly  ibr  divine  service. 
This  word  is  used,  in  die  Rubrics  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  same  sense  as  **  people*'  is  used,  to 
mean  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  the  nation  who  are 
assembled  in  any  one  sacred  edifice  for  the  purposes 
of  worship  (Eden). 

(2.)  Monastic  Congregatumi, — (a)  In  a  wider  sense, 
all  ecclesiastical  associations  of  laymen  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  contemplative,  ascetic,  or  practi- 
cal purposes,  are  called  congregations.  (5)  In  a  more 
special  sense,  eedesiaatical  congregatioiu  are  associa- 
tions which,  Uke  monastic  orders,  lead  a  common  life, 
and  are  bound  by  vows.  They  diflfbr  from  the  mo- 
nastic orders  by  not  demanding  from  their  members 
the  vow  of  poverty,  by  binding  them  to  less  stringent 
or  to  no  rules  of  retirement  from  the  world,  and  fre- 
quently by  prescribing  only  the  simple  vow  of  chastity 
(see  Vow).  The  number  of  congregations  of  this  class 
is  very  large;  among  them  are  the  Oratorians,  the 
Priests  of  the  Mission,  the  Doctrinarians,  the  Piarists, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Mechitarists, 
Bedemptorists,  all  of  which  are  treated  of  in  special  arti- 
cles, (e)  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  branches 
of  reformed  Benedictines.  In  these  "  congregations*** 
each  monastery  has  its  own  abbot  or  prior,  but  all  were 
subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  chief  abbey.  The  most 
noted  of  these  congregations  were  those  of  Clugny, 
Yallambrosa,  Camaldoli,  the  Cistercians,  Carthusians, 
and  Maurines  (see  these  articles). 

(8.)  In  CEeumenical  Synods.— At  the  CEcumenical 
Synod  of  Constance,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  vote, 
not  by  heads,  but  by  nations,  of  which  there  were  at 
first  four  (German,  French,  Italian,  English),  and  sub-' 
sequently  five  (Spanish).  Each  nation  was  to  cast  one 
TOte.  In  order  to  establish  the  vote  of  a  nation,  its 
members  held  separate  sessions,  which  were  called 
**  congregations.  *'  In  these  congregations,  every  mem- 
ber, without  distinction  of  rank,  had  an  equal  vote. 
When  the  vote  of  each  congregation  had  been  estab- 
lished, all  the  congregations  met  as  a  general  congre- 
gation, and  the  resolutions,  for  which  a  majority  of 


the  nation  voted,  were  declared  the  BeeolniioBS  of  tbt 
(Ecumenical  CounciL  See  Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Gnskm- 
JLsx.ii,794. 

(4.)  Congregation  ofCardmab^—A.  t^^mnni*^  of  ca^ 
dinals,  prelates,  and  others,  met  for  the  dicpalidi  ef 
some  particular  business,  and  deriving  its  naiBe  froa 
the  particular  business  it  has  to  dispatch.  The  foOov- 
ing  account  will  be  found  to  indude  the  nunea  of  tfes 
chief  of  these  congregations,  and  the  p*Ttfa*niT  bw. 
nessofeach: 

1.  The  Consistorial  Congregation,  instituted  ia  ISBS 
by  SiztuA  y.  They  prepare  the  most  jIHU^'wH  beMi> 
daiy  matters,  afterwards  debated  in  the  Conflktiaiy  m 
the  presence  of  the  pcqie.  Such  matters  are  the  ^fn- 
bation  of  new  religious  orders;  the  erectioB  of  nev 
episcopal  sees;  the  separation,  union,  or  rappressisi 
of  benefices  of  the  higher  grade ;  the  o-*-*— f*^*»iin  of 
newly-appointed  or  elected  bishope ;  the  appointao^ 
of  coadjutors.    The  number  of  *»^wi?tfif  y  ^g^  fixed. 

2.  The  Congregation  of  the  H<^  Office^  or  Tmjwi^ABn, 
instituted  in  1542  by  Panl  HI,  at  the  desire  of  ^f- 
dinal  Caraffa,  who  afterwards  became  Paul  TV.  "Die 
privileges  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  statutes  1^ 
Sixtus  y,  by  which  this  tribunal  became  so  fonnidahk 
that  the  Italians  were  accustomed  to  say,  **  Pope  Sx-  ^ 
tus  would  not  pardon  Christ  himself.'*  It  takea  cog- 
nizance of  her^ies  and  all  novel  opinions,  aa  wcH  as 
of  apostasy,  magic,  witchcraft,  abuse  of  the  saen- 
ments,  and  the  circulation  of  pemidoua  booka.  The 
pope  himself  is  prefect  of  this  congregation.  It  ooo- 
sists  of  12  cardinals,  a  number  of  tbeologiaaa  and  can* 
onists  as  *'  consultors,'*  of  several  **  qualificators"  wb» 
give  their  opinion  in  special  cases,  of  a  defender  of  the 
accused,  and  several  other  persons.      See  Ikquki- 

TIOK. 

8.  The  Congregation  de  Propagandd  Fide,  instxtoted 
by  Gregory  Xy  in  1622,  consists  of  24  cardinals,  oae 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  an  apostolical  protbcmotarj, 
a  referendary,  an  assistant  or  lateral  jndge,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Holy  Office,     See  Pbopao  aitda. 

4.  The  Congregation  <^the  CouneU,  for  explaining  the 
Council  of  Trent.  When  the  council  dosed  its  ses- 
sions, Pius  ly  deputed  certain  cardinals,  who  had  as- 
sbted  in  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  which  nu^ 
arise  concerning  its  decrees.  This  congregation  neets 
once  a  week.  **  Its  decisions  from  1789  to  1848  fill  103 
vols,  ^o.*'  The  prefect  is  chosen  by  tiie  pope,  and  has 
a  salary. 

5.  The  Congregation  of  the  Index,  instituted  in  1570 
by  Pius  y.  This  committee  is  deputed  to  examine  all 
books.  It  is  composed  of  several  cardinals,  and  hss  s 
secretaiy  of  the  order  of  Dominic.  The  pope  geaflr- 
ally  presides  himsdf. 

6.  The  Congregation  qfEcdesiasticallnmumig.  This 
was  established  by  Urban  yill  in  order  to  obviate  the 
disputes  which  arose  in  the  judgment  of  such  suits  as 
were  carried  on  against  churchmen  for  various  mst- 
ters,  whether  criminal  or  dvil. 

7.  The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Begulart.  Sx- 
tus  y,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  united  two 
congregations  under  this  name.  It  has  power  to  reg- 
ulate all  disputes  arising  between  bishops  and  regulsr 
or  monastic  orders. 

8.  The  Congregation  for  the  Election,  Escamination, 
and  Residence  qf  Bishops,  Thb  was  instituted  by 
Clement  yill,  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
all  such  churchmen  as  are  nominated  to  bishoprics. 
The  examiners  are  chosen  by  the  pope.  It  has  the 
power  of  enjoining  or  dispensing  with  the  residence  cf 
bishops,  and  obli^g  all  abbots  to  reside  hi  thdr  sev- 
eral communities. 

9.  The  Congregation  qf  Religious  DiadpUne.  This 
has  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  state  <tf  Italian  moo- 
asteries,  and  to  suppress  those  whose  temporalities  sxe 
so  far  diminished  that  the  remainder  is  not  snffidsot 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  monks. 

10.  The  CongregatUm  of  Apostolieal  Visitation,    Its 
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boaiziew  is  to  Tisit,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  the  six 
bisbopricfl,  suflfhigans  to  the  metropolis  of  Rome. 

U.  J%eC(mgreffaaionofIndulffmceiaHdSaertdJidi^ 
InstitDted  in  1689  hy  Clement  IX.  Its  business  is  to 
superintend  the  relics  of  ancient  martyrs,  which  are 
frequently  said  to  be  fbond  in  catacombs  and  other 
subterranean  places  in  Bome,  and  to  disttngnish  their 
bones,  shrines,  and  tombs  from  those  of  the  heathen. 
After  the  congregation  has  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
validity  of  any  lelics,  they  are  consigned  to  the  cardi- 
nal-vicar and  the  pope's  sacristan,  who  distribnte  them 
to  applicants.  This  congregation  also  investigates  the 
causes  and  motlTes  of  those  who  sue  for  indulgences. 
The  registrar  sends  the  minutes  and  conclusions  of  pe- 
titkMis  to  the  secretaiy  of  briefii,  who  dispatches  them 
under  the  fisherman's  seaL 

12.  The  OmgregatUm  qf  Soared  HUes,  Sixtus  Y 
founded  this  congregation  to  regulate  all  matters  re- 
lating to  ceremonies  and  rites  in  worship,  and  espe- 
cially to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  canonisation  of 
saints.  It  has  anthcnity  to  explain  the  rubrics  of  the 
Mass-Book  and  the  Breviary  when  any  difficulties  are 
started  in  reladon  thereto. 

18.  The  Cfmgr^atkn  of  the  Be9erei%d  Fabric  of  St, 
Peier.  This  was  founded  to  superintend  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  now  employed  in  repairing  and 
beautifying  it  This  congregation  has  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  altering  the  last  wills  of  those  who  be- 
qaeath  numey  to  i^us  uses,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fieibiic  of  St.  Peter's. 

14.  The  Congregation  qfthe  Sacred  Comatdta.  This 
has  supreme  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
subjects  of  the  papal  states.  It  was  instituted  by  that 
fiunous  founder  of  congregations,  Sixuts  Y. 

15.  The  Congregation  of  Good  Government.  Tins 
watches  over  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  through- 
out the  states,  and  works  in  concert  with  the  ConnUta, 

16.  The  Congregation  of  Prieont.  This  couslBts  of 
the  governor  of  Uie  city,  and  other  ecclesiastics  bear- 
tng  civic  and  Judiciary  offices.  They  dispose  of  cases 
relating  to  the  numerous  occupants  of  secret  prisons, 
galleys,  etc*,  etc.,  having  under  their  Jurisdiction  all 
that  are  in  legal  bonds ;  the  sufferers  In  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  in  the  monasteries  excepted,  whom  it  is  not 
within  their  province  to  visit,  pity,  or  release. — Far- 
rar,  Bed,  Diet.  s.  v.  ;  Herzog,  Meal-Encykhp.  il,  677; 
Broughton,  Bibtiotheea  Higtorico-Saera  (London,  1787, 
vol.  i) ;  Meier,  Die  heuHge  r&mitche  Curie  in  Jacobson, 
Zeittchrift  f  d,  Recht,  1847,  ii;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirehen-Lex,  H,  344. 

CoNOREOATioN,  LoBDs  OF  THB,  a  title  gtvesi,  in 
Scottish  Church  History,  to  the  chief  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen who  signed  the  Covenant  of  December  8, 1557. 
From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  congrega- 
tion in  the  document,  the  adherents  were  called  **  the 
Congregation,"  and  the  chief  signers  (such  as  the  earls 
of  Argyle,  Glencaim,  and  Morton,  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  etc.)  were  styled  **  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation."—Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  qf 
Scotland,  chap.  IL 

Congregational  Leotnres,  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  London  by  Congregational  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  from  year  to  year.  The  following  courses 
have  been  published :  1883,  Christian  Ethics,  by  Rev. 
Balph  WardUw,  D.D. ;  1834,  The  Causes  of  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  by  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan, 
D.D. ;  1886,  The  Christian  Atonement,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Gflbert;  1886,  Divine  Inspiration,  by  Rev.Ebenezer 
Henderson,  D.D. ;  1887,  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  by 
Rev.  George  Redford,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  1889,  Revelation 
and  Geology,  by  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
etc. ;  1840,  The  Connection  and  Doctrinal  Harmony  of 
tiie  Old  and  New  TesUments,  by  Rev.  William  Lhid- 
say  Alexander,  D.D. ;  1841,  The  Theology  of  the  eariy 
Christian  Church,  by  Rev.  James  Bennett,  D.D. ;  1848, 
The  Existence  and  Agency  of  Evil  Spirits,  by  Rev.  | 


Wahsr  Scott;  1844^  The  Sacraments  (Part  I,  Bap- 
tism), by  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. ;  1846,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  by  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.D. ; 
1847,  The  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments, by  Rev.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  D.D., 
LL.D. ;  18^  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament  unfolded,  by  Rev.  Sunuel  Davidson,  LL.D. ; 
1849,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Rev.  William 
Hendry  StoweU,  D.D. ;  1850,  The  Sacraments  (Part 
II,  the  Lord's  Supper),  by  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. ; 
1858,  Psychology  and  Theology,  by  Rev.  Richard  Al- 
liott,  LL.p. ;  1855,  Ages  of  Christendom  before  the 
Reformation,  by  Rev.  John  Stoughton ;  1858,  Christian 
Faith,  by  Rev.  John  H.Godwin;  1860,  The  Divine 
Covenants,  their  Nature  and  Design,  by  Rev.  John 
Kelly.  The  course  is  now  (1867)  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 

Congregationallats,  a  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians (generally  Calvinistic  in  theology)  holding  to  a 
system  of  church  government  which  embraces  these 
two  ftmdamental  principles,  viz.,  (1)  that  every  local 
congregation  of  believers,  united  for  worship,  sacra- 
ments, and  discipline,  is  a  complete  church,  and  not 
to  be  subject  in  government  to  any  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority outside  of  itself;  and  (2)  that  all  such  local 
churches  are  in  communion  one  with  another,  and 
bound  to  ftilfil  all  the  duties  involved  in  such  fellow- 
ship. The  system  is  distinguished  from  Presbyteri- 
anism  by  the  first,  and  from  Independency  by  the  sec- 
ond. It  involves  the  equal  right  of  all  brethren  to 
vote  in  all  ecclesiastical  affahrs ;  and  the  parity  of  all 
ministers,  the  ministers  being  set  apart  by  the  church- 
es, and  not  possessed  of  any  power  of  government  as 
ministers,  but  only  of  official  power  in  the  churches  by 
which  they  may  be  chosen  pastors.  In  England  they 
are  often,  but  not  quite  accurately,  styled  Indepen- 
dents. Several  denominations  in  the  United  States 
are  congregational  in  practice,  but  bear  otiier  names 
than  that  of  the  denomination  known  distinctly  as 
**  The  O)ngregational  Churches  of  the  United  States." 

I.  HiSTOBT.— Congregationalists  daim  that  their 
system  is  only  a  substantial  return  to  the  order  and 
practice  of  the  apostolic  churches,  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  tendencies  that  culminated  in  the  papacy; 
and  that  traces  of  dissent  from  the  episcopal  power  are 
found  in  every  age  (see  Punchard's  Hietonf  ofCongrt' 
gationaUem).  The  origin  of  modem  Congprpgational- 
ism  is  seen  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the  reformation  in 
England.  From  the  beginning  of  the  protest  against 
Romanism,  some  of  the  main  distinctive  views  after- 
wards developed  into  Congregationalism,  especially 
the  Identity  of  "  bishop**  and  '* presbyter,"  and  the  in- 
dependent right  of  each  congregation  to  choose  its  pas- 
tor and  exerdse  discipline,  found  decided  adherents. 
While  Henry  YIII,  after  throwing  off  the  Romish  su- 
premacy, dung  hi  the  main  to  the  Romish  theology,  and 
in  part  to  the  Romish  polity  and  practices,  the  progress 
of  thought  continued  in  the  opposite  direction.  When 
the  reforms  carried  on  by  Edward  VI  were  peremptor- 
ily stopped  by  Mary,  dissenting  congregations,  in  sub- 
stance Congregational,  came  immediately,  though  pri- 
vately, into  existence  in  various  places,  as  in  London 
in  1555.  Their  existence  is  learned  idmost  entirely 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  their  members  were 
subjected,  and  but  few  particulars  in  their  history  are 
preserved.  Among  the  Congregational  martyrs  were 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  executed  in  1598. 
Of  the  Congregational  church  formed  in  London  in 
1592,  of  which  Francis  Johnson  was  pastor,  and  John 
Greenwood  teacher,  fifty-six  members  were  ieiaed  and 
imprisoned.  Many  of  them  eventually  found  their 
way  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  reorganized  under  the 
same  pastor.  Robert  Brown's  publication,  in  1582,  of^ 
"  A  Book  which  showeth  the  life  and  Manners  of  all 
true  Christians,**  etc.,  presents  the  earliest  ftill  devel- 
opment of  the  Independent  side  of  Congregationalism. 
While  at  first  only  Puritans,  many  became  Separatists, 
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in  despair  of  Mcoring  complete  reformation  in  the 
Church  of  England.  About  1602  a  church  was  organ- 
ized at  Gainesborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  Bev.  John 
Smyth  pastor.  In  1606  another  was  fbnned  at  Scroo- 
hy,  Nottinghamshire,  Richard  Cljfton  pastor,  which 
met  at  the  house  of  William  Brewster.  Of  that  church 
John  Robinson  was  a. member,  and  afterwards  associ- 
ate pastor.  In  1606  Mr.  Smyth  and  his  friends  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam.  In  1607  Mr.  Clyfton  and  many 
of  his  church,  after  great  persecution,  also  escaped  to 
Amsterdam,  and  in  1606  most  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Scrooby  church  followed.  After  about  a 
year  the  church  removed  to  Leyden.  Owing  to  the 
disadvantages  of  residing  in  a  country  of  different  lan- 
guage and  customs  from  their  own,  they  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  a  portion  of  the  Leyden 
church,  with  elder  William  Brewster,  after  many  tri- 
als landed  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  21, 1620 
(N.  S.),  while  Robinson,  with  a  part  of  the  church,  re- 
mained at  Leyden.  In  1616  a  Congregational  church 
was  established  at  Southwark,  London,  under  the  care 
of  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  Congre- 
gational views  by  conference  with  John  Robinson  at 
Leyden.  This  diurch,  organized  after  Mr.  Jacob  had 
conferred  with  leading  Puritans,  probably  gathered  to- 
gether some  of  the  scattered  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
diurch.  Though  sometimes  called  **the  first  Inde- 
pendent church  in  England,"  there  had  been  the  se- 
cret congregations  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  the 
churches  of  Gainesborough  and  Scrooby,  and,  it  is  said, 
one  at  Duckenfield,  Cheslure  Co.  About  1624  Rev. 
John  Lathrop  became  pastor  of  the  Southwark  church ; 
he  was,  in  1682,  imprisoned,  with  fbrty-one  other  of 
its  members.  In  1684  Mr.  Lathrop,  obtaining  release, 
removed  to  America,  with  about  thirty  of  his  flock, 
and  in  that  year  organized  the  church  in  Scituate, 
Bfass.,  where  he  continued  until  1689,  when  the  ma- 
jority removed  to  West  Barnstable,  where  that  church 
is  still  existing. 

1.  American  CongregationalitU.— The  Plymouth  set- 
tlement was  distinct  in  origin  and  government  firom 
that  of  Bfassachusetts  Bay,  the  Pilgrim  settlers  being 
distinctively  known  as  **the  Pilgrims.*'  The  perse- 
cutions under  Laud  led  many  Puritans  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  emigrate.  Endicott  and  his  company  began 
the  colony  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  in  1680  John  Win- 
throp,  thfiir  governor,  with  other  emigrants,  occupied 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Settlements  were 
made  at  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  in 
1686,  and  in  1688  Davenport  and  his  associates  found- 
ed thet  New  Haven  colony,  while  in  1688  a  distinct 
company  re-enfbrced  the  colonies  on  the  Piscataqua 
River.  The  Plymouth  church  had  come  out  fully  or- 
ganized ;  in  the  other  settlements  churches  were  im- 
mediately formed.  None  but  the  Plymouth  people 
had  come  over  as  Separatists ;  the  others  declared  that 
they  did  not  separate  from  the  Church  of  England,  but 
only  desired  to  remove  its  corruptions.  But,  gathered 
in  a  new  land,  away  from  all  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  searching  the  Scriptures  for  their  ecdesi- 
astieal  order,  they  all  fell  into  the  Congregational  or- 
der. Their  ministers  had  almost  all  been  regularly 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  higlily 
educated  men,  as  (e.  g.)  Cotton  and  Wilson,  of  Boston ; 
Mather,  of  Dorchester ;  Hooker  and  Stone,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  Davenport  and  Hooke,  of  New  Haven. 

Congregationalism  proper  received  substantially  its 
form  in  the  early  history  of  New  England.  If  traced 
to  the  writings  of  any  one  person,  it  would  be  to  those 
of  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden ;  those  of  John  Cotton 
and  Thomas  Hooker,  in  America,  being  next  in  im- 
portance. Robert  Brown  was  never  acknowledged  as 
a  leader,  he  being  a  strict  Independent,  and  finally 
returning  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; but  his  writings  undoubtedly  aroused  many 
minds  to  examine  and  reject  the  claims  of  epLscopacy. 
The  system  cannot,  however,  be  traced  to  any  one 


man,  but  rather  to  the  united  sentiments  of  tiie  enff 
emigrants,  who  agreed  in  cairying  into  practice  vit 
opinion  that  every  church  is,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, confined  to  the  limits  of  a  single  congregalits. 
and  must  be  democratic  in  government;  wUle  aS 
churches  are  in  fellowship  with  one  another.  Hcbr 
the  term  **the  Congregational  Church"  is  never  vaek 
to  denote  the  denomination,  but  '*the  Congregiitiaal 
churches." 

Church  and  i9tafe.— From  the  earliest  settlemait  cl 
New  England  there  was  a  definite  bnt  peculiar  rda- 
tion  between  the  churches  and  the  state.  It  was  nei- 
ther that  in  which  the  State  rules  the  Chnrc^  set 
that  in  which  the  Church  rules  the  State,  but  rather  a 
peculiar  blending  of  the  two.  Townahips  were  iscoi- 
porated  with  a  view  to  the  ability  to  maintain  a  lefc- 
tied  ministry,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  people  a 
attending  public  worship.  Provisi<m  was  made  hj 
law  for  the  support  of  pastors,  and  for  all  nccesssfj 
expenses.  The  choice  of  a  pastor  bdonged  to  tbe 
church.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  connection  was  es> 
tablished  in  1681,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  later  (ia 
substance)  in  the  Connecticut  colonies,  and,  by  the 
authority  of  Massachusetts,  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  **  no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedcai 
of  the  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  sone 
of  tlte  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same."  Thii 
was  in  no  respect  a  principle  of  Congregationalini, 
but  grew  out  of  the  objects  of  the  emigration  froa 
England.  As  the  popidation  increased  the  mle  wai 
modified,  and  by-and-by  abandoned.  Ministers,  al- 
though tiieir  influence  was  great,  had  no  Toice  as  nifai- 
isters  in  public  aflfairs.  The  laws  taxfaig  all  penoot 
for  the  suppOTt  of  the  ministry  were  first  ameliorated 
by  allowing  persons  to  contribute  to  whatever  chun^ 
they  might  prefer ;  and  the  whole  system  of  campnl- 
soiy  taxation  was  abolished  in  Connecticut  in  181C^ 
and  in  Massachusetts  in  1888. 

General  Sjfnodt. — ^The  history  of  the  denominatioo 
is  rather  the  history  of  distinct  churches  than  of  an 
organized  body.  Tet  the  fellowship  of  the  churchei 
has  always  been  maintained,  and  all  ^'  matters  of  com- 
mon concernment*'  have  been  decided  bj  the  5*CTngmi 
consent  of  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes  embodied 
in  the  pronounced  opiniond  of  general  bodies  convened 
for  the  special  occasion.  Denying  the  authority  of 
any  standing  judicatory,  Congregationalista  recognise 
the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  occasional  synods  fir 
delibtoation  and  advice  on  great  public  intereetSw  Only 
four  such  general  synods  have  been  held.  The  fint 
met  in  1687,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  deliberate  on  tbe 
doctrinal  speculations  of  John  Wheelwright,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  and  others.  It  consisted  of  "aU  tfw 
teaching  elders  through  the  country*'  and  of  "mcs* 
sengers  from  the  churches ;"  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  of 
Concord,  Bfass.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  were  moderators.  The  second  synod  met 
at  Cambridge  in  1646,  and  dissolved  in  1648.  It  de- 
clared its  approval  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  set  forth  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  Church  polity,  known  as  the  **  Cambridge 
Platform,**  which  has  always — though  latterly  with 
modifications — been  regarded  as  an  important  stand- 
ard. The  third  S3aiod,  or  "  Convention/'  met  at  Al- 
bany, N.  T.,  in  1862,  composed,  like  the  preceding,  of 
pastor  and  delegate  from  each  church.  Its  main  busi- 
ness resulted  in  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  **  Plan  of 
Union  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists" 
agreed  upon  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut  in  1801.  Tbe 
fourth  synod,  styled  **  National  CouncU,'*  met  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1866,  composed  of  a  minister  and  dele- 
irate  from  every  group  of  ten  churches ;  William  A. 
Bucidngham,  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  its  moder- 
ator. It  was  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  exigencies 
of  religious  duty  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  in  its  emerging  fh>m  the  war  of  1861-^ 
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Axnong  its  important  acts  were  a  Declaration  of  Faith 
And  s  reTised  Platform  of  Church  Polity.     Partial 
synods  of  importance  have  been  held— of  Massacha- 
aetts  in  1662,  which  recommended  the  disastrons,  and 
now  long  since  abandoned '*  Half-way  Covenant,**  by 
-vrliich  baptised  persons  might  '*own  the  covenant" 
o£  the  Church,  Init  without  coming  into  ftill  commu- 
nion ;— of  Massachusetts  in  1679-80,  called  the  *'  Re- 
forming Synod :"  that  synod  readopted,  with  some  al- 
terations, the  Confession  agreed  upon  by  the  Congro- 
gmtioiial  Synod  which  met  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
in  1658,  which  was  itself  that  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, with  slight  alterations,  the  variations  of  the 
three  documents  being  careftilly  shown  in  the  Oonffre- 
ffoHonal  Quarier^,  Boston,  1866;— and  the  Synod  of 
Connecticut,  which  met  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  and 
firamed  the  "Saybrook  Platform*'  of  DisdpUne,  which 
established  the  **  consociation'*  system  in  that  state. 
All  of  these  synods  disclaimed  authority  over  the 
churches  to  impose  either  a  platform  of  polity  or  a 
creed ;  they  declared  only  what  were  the  sentiments 
and  nsagee  of  the  churches  in  their  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Oiier  OrgaxkalioM, — ^In  each  state  and  territory 
irhere  Congregationalists  exist  in  sufficient  numbers, 
there  have  been  formed  General  Associations  or  Confb^ 
Slices,  which  are  without  any  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  not  allowed  to  hear  causes  or  give  advice  in  any 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  All  are  now  composed  of  both 
ministers  and  lay  delegates,  except  the  General  Asso- 
ciations of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  are 
purely  bodies  of  ministers ;  but  that  of  Massachusetts 
voted  unanimously  in  1866  to  unite  with  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  same  state,  ai^d  admit  laymen.  The  Cren- 
eral  Conference  of  Maine,  where  the  **  Conference" 
^eluding  laymen)  system  originated,  was  organized 
in  1826 ;  New  Hampshhe,  1809 ;  Vermont,  1796 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, Association  in  1803,  Conference  in  1860; 
Rhode  Island,  1809;  Connecticut,  1709;  New  York, 
1884;  Ohio,  1852;  Indiana,  1858;  Illinois,  1848;  Mich- 
igan,  1852 ;  Wisconsin,  1840 ;  Minnesota,  1855 ;  Iowa, 
1840;  Missouri,  1865;  Nebraska,  1857 ;  Kansas,  1855; 
Oregon,  1868;  CaUfomia,  1857;  Canada,  1858;  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  1847.  These  bodies  all 
held  annual  meetings.  In  addition,  a  "  Convention"  of 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Bfassachusetts  has  met 
annually  since  near  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
of  which  Unitarians  are  a  component  part,  which  holds 
funds,  mainly  contributed  before  the  division,  for  tlie 
relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  of  either  de- 
nomination. A  "  Triennial  Convention  of  the  North- 
west" was  formed  in  1858,  mainly  to  supervise  the 
affiurs  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Semfaiary.  Local 
Conferences  of  churches  covering  groups  of  (usually) 
fh>m  ten  to  thbrty  churches  have  been  voluntarily 
formed,  "and  embrace  nearly  all  the  churches :  they 
generally  meet  semi-annually  for  religious  conference, 
and  are  denied  every  power  of  jurisdiction.  Nearly 
all  the  ministers  are  grouped  in  local  associations  of 
convenient  size  fbr  purposes  of  mutual  improvement, 
but  with  no  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  the  churches 
look  to  them  to  examine  and  recommend  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  These  associations  began  in  the 
17th  century.  **  Ecclesiastical  CouncUs"  are  occa- 
sional bodies,  which  will  be  noticed  under  **  govern- 
ment." 

•*P/(B»  of  Union''  with  Presbyterians.— Congrega- 
tionalists and  Presbyterians,  holding  the  same  doc- 
trinal views,  have  always  had  more  or  less  intimate  re- 
lations. When  Western  New  York  and  the  territories 
beyond  were  becoming  rapidly  settiod,  a  formal "  Plan 
of  Union"  was  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
hi  1801.  To  prevent  division  into  small  and  weak 
churches,  it  was  arranged  that  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  in  any  locality  could  unite  in  one  church, 
its  character  to  be  settied  by  the  minority;  and,  if 


Congregational,  the  church  could,  whUe  retaining  pow- 
er of  internal  government,  hold  a  qualified  relation  to 
Presbyteries.  The  result  was  that  large  numbers  of 
Congregationalists  and  of  Congregational  churches 
were  finally  absorbed  in  the  firesbyterian  Church. 
The  Plan  grew  into  disfavor,  and  was  abrogated  by  the 
Congregational  Convention  of  1852.  Many  churches 
which  still  hold  that  abnormal  relation  are  now  drop 
ped  from  the  Congregational  statistics. 

UnUaT%€mmi, — Owing  to  various  cau8es-^[Murticu- 
larly  the  *' Half-way  Covenant,"  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State,  and  opposition  to  the  great  revivals 
of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century — there  grew  up  in 
some  of  the  churches  a  dislike  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
denomination,  which  developed  itself  into  Unitarian- 
ism.  The  first  church  to  become  such,  however,  was 
the  Ei^scopal  church  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  Sharp 
controversy  ensued,  which  resulted  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration. The  division  was  going  on  from  about  1810 
to  1825  by  the  steady  withdrawal  of  fellowship  from  the 
churches  and  ministers  which  had  become  Unitarian. 
The  change  of  doctrine  was  chiefly  confined  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Boston  and  vicini- 
ty. In  1825  there  were  found  to  be  95  Unitarian 
diurches  (a  part  of  which  were  new  churches  organ- 
iced  as  such),  and  810  Congregational ;  while  in  the 
other  states  ti^e  defection  was  hardly  known.  Many 
churches  were  deprived  of  their  property  by  adverse 
majorities  in  parishes,  and  were  forced  to  begin  anew. 
The  trials  of  the  churches  awakened  a  vigorous  life  in 
the  denomination,  which  added  146  new  churches  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  following  25  years,  and  increased 
the  number  of  communicants  fh>m  87,987  in  1880  to 
64,830  in  1850.  The  terms  "  Unitarian  Congregation- 
al" and  "  Trinitarian  Congregational"  have  been  some- 
times used  in  Massachusetts;  but  the  latter, titie  has 
never  been  allowed  by  the  denomination,  while  the 
Unitarian  National  Conference  has  refused  to  insert 
the  term  ^  Congregational"  in  its  official  name. 

BenevoiaU  and  Mmionary  Qpentifums.—In  the  earli- 
est history  of  American  Congregationalism  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  of  which  the 
work  of  John  Eliot  is  the  most  noted.  Later,  when  the 
country  became  settled  westward,  missionary  societies, 
of  which  those  of  Connecticut  were  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, sent  ministers  to  the  new  settiements  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  etc.  In  1825  an  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  suggested  by  Congregationalists,  and  was  or- 
ganized to  embrace  the  several  state  societies  and  the 
Presbyterians.  In  Home  Missions,  the  efforts  of  the 
denomination  have  been  made  through  this  channel, 
which  has  now  really  become  Congregational  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterians  since  1860.  Foreign 
Missions  have  been  carried  on  through  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which 
was  formed  by  the  General  Association  of  Bfassachu- 
setts hi  1810,  but  through  which  the  New  School  Pres- 
byterian Church  also  does  its  mission  work.  An  im- 
petus was  given  to  assisting  Congregational  churches 
in  building  meeting-houses  by  the  Albany  Conven- 
tion, under  whose  recommendation  a  large  amount  was 
immediately  raised.  That  work  is  succMsfhlly  carried 
on  by  the  American  Congregational  Union,  which  was 
organized  at  New  York  in  1858.  The  American  Con- 
gregational Association  has  collected  a  fine  and  rapid- 
ly-increasing Congregational  Library  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  ftind  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  Congre- 
gational House.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
collected  through  co-operative  societies  for  ministerial 
education,  Sabbath-Schools,  tract  and  other  religious 
publications,  seamen,  temperance,  education  at  the 
West,  etc.  The  denomination,  flrom  its  polity,  has  no 
Church  Boards.  Its  benevolent  operations  have  been 
carried  on  through  such  channels  as  the  churches  pre- 
ferred. The  National  Council,  in  1865,  recommended 
the  American  Board,  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
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Americftn  Education  Society,  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Ck>llegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West, 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American  and  For- 
eign ChriBtian  Union,  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Pablicatlon,  the  American  Congregational  Aflsocia- 
tion,  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Society,  and 
the  objects  of  the  American  Tract  Societies.  While 
co-operation  is  still  adhered  to,  there  is  an  evident 
drift  in  the  denomination  towards  separate  methods  of 
work,  due  undoubtedly  to  an  increasing  conviction  of 
the  scripturalness,  importance,  and  efficacy  of  the  de- 
nominational polity. 

Pro^em.—^The  denomination,  while  always  predom- 
inant in  New  England,  was  retarded  in  its  growth 
be3rond  the  Hudson  River  partly  by  the  "Fliui  of 
Union,"  and  partly  by  the  advice  of  theological  in- 
structors to  their  pupils  going  westward  to  become 
Presbyterians.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Congre- 
gational churches  have  given  a  large  number  of  min- 
isters to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ftmushed  the 
material  of  many  of  its  churches.  Not  a  few  of  the 
eariy  New  York  churches  became  Presbyterian,  and 
Congregational  associations  were  disbanded  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  harmony.  But  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  ministers  who,  removing  to  the  West,  refused 
to  give  up  their  ecclesiastical  feUowship,  and  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  Congregational  polity  demand- 
ed its  own  preservation,  has  changed  the  current.  The 
oldest  church  in  Ohio  was  founded  in  1796 ;  in  1866 
the  number  was  166.  Commencing  in  Illinois  about 
1880,  the  churches  numbered  in  1866,  221.  Commen- 
cing in  Michigan  about  1827,  the  number  in  1866  was 
160.  The  oldest  in  Minnesota  dates  from  1861;  in 
1866  there  were  68.  In  Iowa,  from  the  first  in  1889, 
the  number  increased  to  166  in  1866.  In  Missouri, 
from  2  in  1864,  they  increased  to  41  in  1867.  In  Kan- 
sas, from  1  in  1864,  to  88  in  1866.  In  Califbmia,  ftxnn 
10  in  1869  to  82  hi  1866.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
denomination  had  no  foothold  prior  to  the  war  of  1861- 
6 ;  but  beginnings  have  since  been  made  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee;  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  planted  the  first  church,  other  than 
Mormon,  in  Utah. 

2.  In  ike  British  Islands.— The  removal  of  Robin- 
son and  others  to  Leyden,  and  the  large  emigration 
of  Puritans  to  America,  left  many  others  in  England 
whose  views  coincided  with  theirs.  The  Southwark 
church,  organized  in  1616,  continued.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Lathrop*s  pastorate,  the  Baptists,  hitherto 
mingled  with  the  Psdo-Baptists,  by  the  cheerftil  con- 
sent of  those  remaining,  withdrew  and  organized  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  England.  Mr.  Jade  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Lathrop,  and,  with  his  congregation,  suffered 
much  perseculion.  Another  church  appears  to  have 
been  organized  in  Southwark  in  1621,  which  soon  em- 
igrated to  Ireland  to  avoid  the  severities  under  which 
they  suffered ;  but  it  returned  to  England,  and  chose 
Rev.  John  Canrie  as  pastor,  who,  with  others,  was  soon 
driven  to  Holland.  In  1640,  sixty-six  of  that  congre- 
gation were  imprisoned  at  once,  who,  on  trial,  boldly 
declared  that  they  could  acknowledge  no  other  head 
of  the  Church  than  Jesus  Christ  From  these  roots 
grew  the  denomination  which  came  to  exercise  potent 
influence  in  England.  Its  adherents  increased,  and 
might  soon  have  had  comparative  quiet  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Presbyterians.  In  the  Westminster 
Assembly  were  a  few  Congregationalists,  who  steadily 
upheld  their  views,  such  as  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip 
Nye,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  William  Bridge,  and  Sid- 
rach  Simpson ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  a  vast 
majority  of  Presbyterians.  The  five  named  issued, 
during  the  session,  "An  Apologetical  Narration,**  in 
which  they  asked  for  toleration,  and  set  forth  their  dis- 
tinctive views  of  polity.  "  We  do  here  publicly  pro- 
fess," said  they,  **  we  believe  the  truth  to  lie  and  con- 
^st  in  a  middle  wjy  betwixt  that  which  is  fidsely 


charged  on  us,  Brmonimn^  and  that  idiidi  is  the  eoft* 
tention  of  these  times,  the  auikoritatufe  Prttb$ttnd 
ffovemmeniy  in  all  the  subordinationa  and  prooeedingi 
of  it."     During  the  Conmionwealth  they  stood  oo  la 
improved  footing,  Cromwell  being  an   Indepefidcat, 
with  many  of  the  men  who  overthrew  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.    Eminent  Congregationalist  nunisten  woe 
appointed  chaplains,  or  placed  in  ^'»^^^"g  poritkiw 
in  the  universities,  among  whom  were  Joim  Owea, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Gale,  Howe,  Chamock,  Bridge 
Nye,  Caryl,  and  GreenhilL    While  steadily  tncTCM- 
ing  in  the  subsequent  reigns,  Congregationalfata  ra*> 
lutely  opposed  all  union  of  Church  and  State.    Ihe 
most  important  early  public  proceeding  was  the  meet- 
ing of  elders  and  messengers  at  the  Savoy,  in  Loadwi, 
hi  1669.     They  then  issued  *^  A  Declaration  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practiced  in  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  England.'*     The  dm'lftrat?*"  of 
faith,  known  as  the  '*  Savoy  Confession,'*  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Westminster  Confession,  changing  do^ 
trinal  statements  only  slightiy,  but  excluding  every- 
thing Presbyterian  in  polity,  and  changing  the  Weit- 
minster  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  and  State 
so  as  to  deny  the  authority  of  magistrates  to  interfere 
with  ecclesiastical  liberty.    This  Confession  is  the  oae 
which,  slightiy  amended,  was  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Synod  of  1680,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  AmericaB 
National  ConncQ  m  1865.    The  **  Toleration  Act**  of 
1669  gave  shelter  to  the  Congregation  aliwts,  bat  ai 
that  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Baptists,  were  lev  com- 
pared with  the  Presbyterians— the  throe  i^M^irug  ^ 
nominations  of  Dissenters.    The  Congr^pataonalisti 
had  increased  considerably  at  the  date  of  the  uotewum 
of  George  I,  in  whose  time  that  defection  ftom  ortiiS' 
dox  doctrine  appeared  which  so  greaUy  in-volTed  the 
Presbyterians ;  from  that  the  Independents  were  ftm, 
to  which  the  labors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  w«it 
greatiy  conducive.     In  1727,  on  the  adoption  of  a  role 
by  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  metzvpolis  for 
making  up  their  list,  there  were  found  to  be  filly  bub- 
isters  in  that  city.     In  1784  a  writer  says  that  all  the 
Independent  ministers  were  Calvinists.     In  1831  was 
formed  the  Cohobboatiokal  Unioit  op  EssLaxD 
AND  Waues,  **on  a  full  recognition  of  their  own  dis- 
tinctive principles,  viz.  the  Scripturpl  right  of  ercry 
separate  church  to  maintain  perfect  independenot  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  its  own  partiei^ 
lar  afiUrs."    This  Union  meets  annually.     '*  Protest- 
ing against  subscription  to  any  human  formularies  ss 
a  term  of  communion,'*  the  Union  declares  the  "  Piia- 
ciples  of  Religion**  as  held  by  their  churches.     Ths 
English  and  Welsh  churches  are  associated  in  locsl 
unions  or  associations.     The  Congregationalists  tam- 
ing the  COHOBEOATIOHAI.  UiaOK  OP  SoOTUkXP  tTsec 
their  immediate  origin  to  the  enteqsises  of  Bobertsod 
James  Haldane  (q.  v.)  in  1798  and  subsequent  yesis. 
Originally  having  no  idea  of  forming  churches,  when 
God  blessed  their  labors  their  converts  instinctively 
drew  towards  each  other.     Places  of  wonhip  were 
built  in  several  of  the  largest  towns,  in  which  cfanr^ 
es  were  formed.    The  Union  was  organized  in  1812. 
The  oldest  Congregational  churches  in  Ireland  data 
respectively  from  1760,  1787,  1798,  and  1796.     The 
churches  are  united  in  a  Union.     In  the  British  eolo> 
nies  there  are  churches  forming  the  following  UnioBS, 
vis.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  QueenslaQd,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Natal,  besides  those  of  Can- 
ada, and  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  wliich  an 
regularly  reported  with  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States  churches.  ^ 

8.  Continental  Europe,— VUnkm  dm  EgHtrn  Enm^ 
Uques  de  France^  which  was  formed  in,  August,  1819, 
slKHTtly  after  the  secession  from  the  JB^Iise  Jt^brmk 
ot  the  late  Frederick  Monod  and  those  who  nebei 
with  him,  though  not  denominated  Congregataonsl, 
holds  to  tiie  essential  principle  of  that  polity  in  ^bk 
constitutional  declaration:  "Each  church  which  m- 
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ten  the  unicm  preserves  the  liberty  of  determining 
for  itself  its  own  constitution,  eccording  to  its  convic- 
tion and  necessities.  .  .  .  Every  church  must  be  con- 
stituted on  tlie  principle  of  individual  confession  of 
£Edth,  with  a  guarantee  of  discipline  being  exercised  by 
the  church  itself.**  It  is  a  union  of  self-sustaining 
churches,  and  hence  is  small ;  but  a  large  number  of 
churches  dependent  on  aid  are  in  sympathy,  and  are 
lepresented  at  the  biennial  meetings.  In  Switzbbp 
LAND  the  free  churches  of  Yaud  are  united  on  a  basis 
which,  though  Presbyterian  in  form,  secures  the  Inde- 
pendence of  each.  "Riere  are  also  independent  church- 
es in  Neufchi&tel  and  Berne.  These  all,  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Geneva,  the  independent  churches  of  the 
north  of«France,  compose  the  alliance  of  Free  or  Inde- 
pendent Evangelical  churches  founded  in  I860,  admit- 
ting all  churches  free  of  state  control  which  aocept 
the  simple  Evangelical  Confession  of  Faith  adopted 
by  the  Alliance,  practise  a  scriptural  discipline,  recog- 
mse  the  ministry  as  a  divine  institution,  and  engage 
in  the  propagation  of  the  "GospeL  In  Italy  evan- 
gelical communities  are  being  formed,  since  the  estab- 
Uslmient  of  the  kingdom,  upon  independent  principles, 
but  no  definite  statements  can  be  given  at  present  re- 
garding actual  organization  into  churches. 

4.  OOer  Parts  qf  (he  BMSti— Missionary  churches 
exist  in  all  parts  of  the  missionary  world,  established 
by  missionaries  of  mainly  the  London  Missionaiy  So- 
dety,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  American  Missionaiy  Association. 

IL  DocTBnrBS.~l.  In  Amaica.-^Th.t  Congrega- 
tional churches  are  **  orthodox"  in  the  general  sense 
of  Christendom,  holding  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
only  rule  of  Ciith  and  practice,  and  that  no  creeds 
may  be  imposed  on  any ;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
churches  to  set  forth  declarations  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  Confessbns  of  Faith.  Alleged 
erroneous  opinions  are  to  be  tested,  however,  not  by 
the  Confessions  of  Faith,  but  by  the  Scriptures.  They 
are,  in  their  views  of  human  nature,  Angustinian  in 
distinction  fr<mi  Pelagian,  and,  as  regards  the  method 
of  the  divine  government,  Calvinistic  in  distinction 
from  Arminian.  While  no  power  can  impose  a  creed 
on  the  churches,  and  each  Church  adopts  its  own  for- 
mulas, yet  the  principles  of  fellowship,  hi  which  a 
eooncfl  of  churches  is  called  for  the  recognition  of  a 
new  Church,  secures  a  general  agreement  in  doctrine. 
For  a  more  general  standard,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession was  adopted  by  the  synod  of  1648;  that  of  the 
Savoy  (a  slight  modification)  by  the  synod  of  1680. 
The  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  comprising 
600  ministers,  declares  the  Westminster  Catechism  to 
be  its  standard  of  doctrine.  The  National  Council  of 
I860  declared,  nem,  con,,  "  our  adherence  to  the  fiuth 
and  order  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches  held 
by  our  fethers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in  the 
confessions  and  platforms  which  our  synods  of  1648 
and  1680  set  forth  or  reaffirmed."  The  study  of  the- 
ology has  been  pursued  with  great  earnestness  by  Con- 
gregationalists,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  shades 
of  opinion  are  held,  while  as  a  body  they  stand  within 
the  Unes  indicated.  Ver^  many  theological  writers 
of  great  power  have  published  systems  or  criticisms 
upon  points  in  divinity,  from  which  has  arisen  a  view 
of  Calvmism  often  styled  the  ^  New  England  theol- 
ogy," which  has  many  adherents,  and  which  doubt- 
le^  aff'ects  the  views  of  those  who  do  not  adopt  it  as  a 
whole.  Its  origm  is  ascribed  to  the  works  of  the  first 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  from  his  sympathy  with  the 
"great  revival,"  directed  his  powerful  energies  to 
"^  explanations  of  truth  as  should  remove  obstacles 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  then  understanding  of 
Calvinbm.  The  views  which  he  promulgated  were 
8nb}ected  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  son.  Dr.  Jonathan  £d- 
JJ^"ds;  and  those  of  both  were  developed  or  modified 
^  a  school  of  writers,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Hopldns,  West,   Smalley,   Bellamy,  Emmons,   and 


Dwigfat,  and,  later,  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  and  Park, 
of  Andover.  While  not  all  of  these  agree  in  all 
points,  and  while  the  later  views  are  considered  by 
many  ministers  and  churches  to  be  materially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  elder  Edwards,  yet  the  Calvin- 
ism thus  explained  is  wide-spread.  The  great  prob- 
lem ^  this  "New  England  theology"  has  been  to 
harmonize  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  freedom  of 
man,  and  fh>m  that  centre  peculiarities  in  explaining 
other  doctrines  have  proceeded.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  has  been  a  view  of  Calvinism  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  called  distinctive  features.  The  doo- 
trine  Qiangmalsm  is  held  as  involving  the  hereditary 
corruption  of  men's  nature,  but  not  as  involving  the 
guilt  of  men  before  actual  transgression.  The  doo- 
trtne  of  dqpramty  is  held  as  indicating  a  moral  inabil- 
ity, or  such  an  unwillingness  and  aversion  as  render 
it  certain  that  man  will  not  comply  with  (Jod's  de- 
mands without  the  regenerating  grace  of  God,  but  not 
as  involvmg  a  natti^  inability.  Of  the  WUL,  the 
doctrine  is  held  that  it  always  chooses  the  greatest  ap- 
parent good,  but  with  a  power  of  contrary  choice. 
The  doctrine  of  the  regenerating  grace  of  God  is  held 
as  involving  the  certoMi^y  of  its  accomplishing  its  ob» 
ject,  but  not  as  vrretitHbU,  The  doctrine  of  Deeru§ 
and  PredettinaHon  is  held  in  the  sublapsarian  sense, 
and  not  in  the  supralapsarian  sense.  Of  the  Atone- 
ment, the  "  governmental"  theory  is  held.  In  regard 
to  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  etc.,  the  **New  England  theology"  has  no 
peculiarities  differing  fh»m  the  general  view  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  system  is  by  no  means  held 
by  all  Congregationalists.  Very  many  pastors  and 
churches  class  themselves  among  the  older  Calvinistic 
schools,  and  all  are  held  in  general  conformity  with 
the  early  Confessions.  The  Congregational!^  are 
P»do-Baptists ;  as  to  mode,  while  '*  sprinkling"  or 
"affusion"  is  tiie  general  custom,  adults  are  held  en- 
titied  to  choose  the  mode  they  conscientiously  prefer. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  variously  held, 
although  rarely  debated ;  but  only  persons  professing 
a  change  of  heart  are  admitted  to  tfaie  oonmiunion,  and 
membMV  of  all  evangelical  churches  are  freely  wel- 
comed. The  Decktradon  ofFaitk  set  forth  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  in  1866,  adopted  on  Burial  Hill,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  declares  (1)  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  the  denomination,  and  (2)  the  principles  of  ils  reo 
ognition  of  fellowship  with  all  the  evangelical  bodies. 
It  is  as  follows : 

**  Standing  by  the  rock  where  the  I^lgrims  set  foot 
upon  these  shores,  upon  the  spot  where  they  worship- 
ped God,  and  among  the  graves  of  the  early  generic 
tions,  we,  elders  and  messengers  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  United  States  in  National  Council  as- 
sembled, like  them  acknowledging  no  rule  of  feith  but 
the  Word  of  God,  do  now  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
fUth  and  order  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches 
held  by  our  fothers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in 
the  ccmfessions  and  platforms  which  our  synods  of 
1648  and  1680  set  forth  or  reaffirmed.  We  deckre 
that  the  experience  of  the  nearly  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies which  have  elapsed  since  the  memorable  day 
when  our  sires  founded  here  a  Christian  common- 
wealth, with  all  the  development  of  new  forms  of  error 
since  their  times,  has  only  deepened  our  confidence  in 
the  feith  and  polity  of  those  fathers.  We  bless  God 
for  the  inheritance  of  these  doctrines.  We  invoke  the 
help  of  the  Divine.  Bedeemer,  that,  through  the  pres- 
ence of  the  promised  Comforter,  he  will  enable  us  to 
transmit  them  in  purity  to  our  children. 

*  *  In  the  times  that  are  before  us  as  a  nation,  times  at 
onoe  of  duty  and  of  danger,  we  rest  all  our  hope  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  the  grand  peculiar-' 
itj  of  our  Puritan  fathers  that  they  held  this  Gospel, 
not  merely  as  the  ground  of  their  personal  salvation, 
but  as  declaring  the  worth  of  man  by  the  incarnation 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  therefore  applied 
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Us  principles  to  eleytte  society,  to  regulate  edacation, 
to  civilize  hnmanity,  to  purify  law,  to  refonn  the 
Church  and  the  State,  and  to  assert  and  defend  liber- 
ty ;  in  short,  to  monld  and  redeem,  by  its  all-trans- 
forming energy,  everything  that  belongs  to  man  in  his 
individual  and  social  relations. 

**  It  was  the  fiiith  of  our  fathers  that  gave  us  this 
f^  land  in  which  we  dweU.  It  is  by  thLs  faith  only 
that  we  can  transmit  to  our  children  a  f^  and  hi^ipy, 
because  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

"  We  hold  it  to  be  a  distinctive  excellence  of  our 
Congregational  system  that  it  exalts  that  which  is 
more  above  that  which  is  less  important,  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  organization  facilitates,  in  communi- 
ties where  the  population  is  limited,  the  union  of  all 
true  believers  in  one  Christian  Church ;  and  that  the 
division  of  such  communities  into  several  weak  and 
jealous  societies,  holding  the  same  common  faith,  is  a 
sin  against  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  at 
once  the  shame  and  scandal  of  Christendom. 

**  We  rejoice  that,  through  the  influence  of  our  flree 
system  of  apostolic  order,  we  can  hold  fellowship  with 
sill  who  acknowledge  Christ,  and  act  efficiently  in  the 
work  of  restoring  unity  to  the  divided  Church,  and  of 
bringing  back  harmony  and  peace  among  all  *who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.' 

'*Thus  recognising  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  the  world,  and  knowing  that  we  are  but 
one  branch  of  Christ's  people,  while  adhering  to  our 
peculiar  faith  and  order,  we  extend  to  all  believers 
the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  upon  the  basis  of  those 
great  fundamental  truths  in  which  all  Christians 
should  agree.  With  them  we  confess  our-£sith  in 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
only  living  and  true  God ;  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate Word,  who  is  exalted  to  be  our  Redeemer  and 
king;  and  in  the  Holy  Comforter,  who  is  present  in 
the  Church  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  soul. 

"  With  the  whole  Church,  we  confess  the  common 
sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and  acknowledge  that 
it  is  only  through  the  work  accomplished  by  the  life 
and  expiatory  death  of  Christ  that  believers  in  him 
are  justified  before  God,  receive  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  through  the  presence  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter are  delivered  firom  the  power  of  sin,  and  per- 
fected in  holiness. 

**We  believe  also  in  the  organized  and  visible 
Church,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  in  the  sacra^ 
ments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  in  the  final  judgment,  the 
issues  of  which  are  eternal  life  and  everlasting  punish- 
ment. 

*'  We  receive  these  truths  on  the  testimony  of  God, 
given  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  in  the  lifSa, 
the  miracles,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  his  Son, 
our  Divine  Bedeemer — a  testimony  preserved  for  the 
Church  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments, which  were  composed  by  holy  men  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Affirming  now  our  belief  that  those  who  thus  hold 
*one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,'  together  constitute 
the  one  catholic  Church,  tJie  several  households  of 
which,  though  called  by  difierent  names,  are  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  and  that  these  members  of  his  body 
are  sacredly  bound  to  keep  *the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  peace,'  we  declare  that  we  will  co-operate 
with  all  who  hold  these  truths.  With  them  we  will 
carry  the  Gospel  into  every  part  of  this  land,  and  with 
them  we  will  go  into  all  the  world,  and  *  preach  the 
Grospel  to  every  creature.'  May  he  to  whom  'all 
power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth'  fulfil  the  promise 
which  is  all  our  hope:  'Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'    Amen." 

2.  In  Europe, — ^The  doctrines  of  the  English  Con- 
gregationalists  were  set  forth  in  1659  in  the  Savoy 
Confession.    As  now  stated,  they  are  presented  in  the 
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a  Calvinistic  type,  but  not  presenting  "  a  aoiioUwfic  «r 
critical  confession  of  faith."  While  able  writets  have 
vigorously  maintained  the  great  doctrines  of  the  cvaa- 
gdUcal  churches,  speculations  upon  doctrine  do  est 
seem  to  have  been  carried  on  as  extensively  as  in  the 
American  churches,  and  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  **Kcw 
England  theology"  have  not  been  pmadnaittj  dis- 
cussed. 

III.  GoYEBimsNT.—l.  In  America^ — The  -mbek 
administration  d  Congregationalism  grows  out  of 
the  two  cardinal  principles  of  (1)  the  complctaKV 
of  the  local  church  for  its  own  government,  mud  (2) 
the  necessary  fellowship  of  the  churdies.  In  all  bsI- 
ters  concerning  the  indhichtal  church  ahme,  no  otiis 
body  is  necessary  to  complete  or  sanction  its  actios, 
and  hone  has  power  to  revise  or  overrule  H.  Kit  m 
all  matters  concerning  the  dkurchei  mfeUotak^  e  t 
whole,  those  churches  properly  convoaed  express  tbnr 
opinions  and  determine  their  course;  and  altboegli 
their  decision  is  of  force  only  in  such  churchea  as 
adopt  it,.yet  the  moral  wei^t  of  such  dectsions  geaer- 
ally  secure  acquiescence.  The  two  princqiles  mea- 
tioned  limit  each  other. 

(1.)  Of  ike  local  Chwrch.—The  church  is  compoeed 
only  of  persons  supposed  to  be  regenerated,  unttad  hf 
a  covenant  which  recognises  duty  to  God  and  to  taA 
other,  meeting  for  worship,  sacraments,  and  disdpliae. 
The  government  is  strictiy  democratic,  so  fax  as  girin; 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  ^ult  males,  and  with  ns 
power  of  veto  in  the  pastor.  By  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood members  are  admitted  or  dismissed,  allegi^  o^ 
fenders  tried,  and  censures  passed,  and  all  officers  elect- 
ed. The  permanent  officers  are  pastor  (or  bishop)  and 
deacons,  with  derk  and  such  committees  as  the  Choit^ 
finds  desirable.  The  pastor  is  necessarily  an  ordazsed 
minister  or  elder,  and,  ftom.  his  position,  *'  Usbofw"' 
He  is  chosen  by  the  Church,  and  may  be  dismisKd  lij 
the  Church ;  but  the  usual  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
an  incorporated  civil  society  gives  tibe  pastor  a  Itffl 
relation  to  that  society  (by  whidi  he  haa  also  beea 
chosen  in  concurrence  with  the  Church)  widch  the 
Church  cannot  touch.  This  alliance  is  a  variatioB 
from  pure  Congregationalism,  which  some  churdMS  do 
not  practice ;  but  inasmuch  as  members  of  the  ChurA 
usually  compose  the  far  larger  part  of  the  crvil  ooqte- 
ration,  harm  seldom  ensues. 

(2.)  Ofihn  FeUomthip  qftke  Ctervftst.— .AH  diunics 
stand  in  a  sisterly  rels^on  to  each  other,  and  are  bound 
to  fulfil  its  duties.  This  communion  is  manifested  ia 
mutual  recognition ;  in  admitting  members  of  ooe 
church  to  the  communion  of  another ;  in  temporuy 
interchange  of  ministers ;  in  the  rt»gmii^qii  and  reo^ 
tion  of  members;  in  giving  and  receiving  advice ;  m 
giving  and  receiving  help ;  in  consultation  and  co-op- 
eration  in  the  edification  of  a  particular  cburdi,  or 
matters  of  general  welfi&re ;  and  in  giving  and  recei^ 
ing  admonition.  These  principles  Ihnit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  local  church,  and  are  embodied  in  the  de- 
cisions of  councils,  which  are  the  churches  of  a  greater 
or  less  locality,  represented  each  by  pastor  and  dde- 
gate,  and  convened  for  special  occasions.  The  Unit- 
ing efiect  may  be  seen  thus :  believers  in  a  given  lo- 
cality may  organize  a  Church,  but  it  is  not  ncogmted 
as  in  fellowship  until  a  council  of  churches  has  exam- 
ined the  need  of  it,  its  material,  and  its  doctrine,  and 
approved  of  its  recognition.  A  Church  may  settle  a 
pastor,  but  he  is  not  in  fellowship  with  other  chnrdieB 
until  those  churches  in  council  have  considered  and 
approved  his  doctrinal  and  religious  fitness.  A  Church 
may  excommunicate  a  member,  and  no  power  outside 
can  replace  him  in  that  Church ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
effect  of  that  excommunication  is  to  cut  him  off  frtaa 
the  communion  of  all  churches,  the  other  churches 
have  a  right  (and  under  certain  circumstances  it  is 
their  duty)  to  examine  the  case,  and  if  the  Chuidi  ap- 
pears to  have  erred,  recommend  his  restoration ;  in  die- 
ilinlt  of  which  they  determine  that  his  fellowship  with 
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«8i  ought  to  contfame,  and  thej  mdyise  may  Church  to 
liich  he  may  apply  to  receiye  him.  A  Church  may 
Bcome  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  scandalous  by  its  con- 
act,  and  no  power  can  reverse  its  actions ;  but  inas- 
inch  as  the  scandalous  conduct  injures  all  the  church- 
B,  they  have  a  right  to  remonstrate  and  admonish, 
ad,  if  that  fiils,  withdraw  fellowship  from  the  offend- 
ig  Church.  The  general  principle,  therefore,  is,  that 
rMle  no  external  power  can  interfere  with  any  act  of 
Church  whose  result  is  confined  to  itself,  yet  if  that 
ct,  in  its  effect  and  influence,  goes  beyond  and  affects 
be  body  of  churches,  those  churches  have  full  right 
0  consider  such  external  effsct  and  influence.  The 
iractical  result  of  the  working  of  these  principles  has 
leen  to  secure  both  the  rights  of  local  churches,  and 
he  harmony,  stability  in  doctrine,  and  united  action 
if  the  denomination. 

(3.)  Of  the  Minittry,^*^  The  ministry,"  says  the  Na- 
ional  Council  of  1865,  **  includes  all  men  called  to  that 
rork,  and  orderly  set  apart  by  ordination.  When  or- 
lination  of  a  pastor  is  to  be  performed,  the  church  in 
vhich  he  is  to  bear  office  invite  a  council  to  examine 
IS  to  fiuth,  grace,  and  ability,  that,  if  he  be  approved, 
hey  may  extend  the  hand  of  fellow^p.  If  the  or- 
llnation  be  in  view  of  any  other  sphere  of  labor,  the 
request  for  a  council  ought  to  come  from  the  church 
j(  which  he  is  a  member.  A  pastor  dismissed  does 
aot  cease  to  be  a  minister,  but  he  cannot  exercise  any 
official  act  over  a  church  until  orderly  replaced  in  of- 
fice, except  when  particularly  invited  by  a  church." 
Congregationalists  acknowledge  but  one  grade  of  min- 
isters ;  regarding  the  apostolic  office  as  extraordinary, 
and  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  early  histor>'  of  American 
Congregationalism  no  ministry  was  recognised  except 
that  of  a  pastorate.  But  when  it  became  necessary*  to 
preach  the  Gospel  where  there  were  no  churches,  as  in 
mlssioDary  work,  "evangelists"  were  ordained,  but 
with  no  distinction  in  permanent  character  or  authori- 
ty from  other  ministers.  A  ftirther  modification  of  the 
original  view  has  taken  place.  Until  "now,  all  the 
Congregational  churches,*'  says  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
**  acknowledge  the  difference  between  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  a  pastor  of  a  church.  The  former  has  no 
official  power  in  any  church  or  over  any  Christian. 
He  is  only  a  man  set  apart  to  preach  the  Gospel  where 
God  in  his  providence  may  call  him."  In  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  pastor  a  distinction  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised between  (1)  the  act  of  setting  him  apart  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  (2)  the  act  of  his  installa- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  particular  church.  Ordinations 
without  pastoral  charge  are  now  frequent,  but  never 
except  in  view  of  some  particular  sphere  of  labor. 

Sifhods  and  Councils.— There  are  no  standing  bodies 
to  hear  appeals,  give  evidence,  or  declare  the  opinions 
of  the  denomination.  But  bodies  to  hear,  determine, 
uid  advise  are  held  to  be  involved  in  the  fellowship 
of  the' churches,  and  are  always  called  when  the  occa- 
sion is  seen  to  demand  them.  They  are  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  number  of  churches  affect- 
ed by  any  matter  to  be  considered.  In  all  cases  they 
•w  meetings  of  the  churches,  represented,  however, 
bj  pastor  and  delegate.  Only  four  general  synods,  as 
s^&ted  above,  have  been  held  in  the  United  States, 
tfatteis  affiscting  only  a  limited  territory  cause  the 
convening  of  a  limited  councU,  as  in  Connecticut  in 
1709;  while  matters  of  merely  local  interest  are  the 
^'^icvtion  of  local  councils,  or  those  made  up  of  a  few 
contigoons  churches,  such  as  for  the  ordination  of  a 
pMtor  or  the  hearing  of  a  case  of 'alleged  grievance. 
^«ie  convened  on  the  motion  of  a  Church  or  church- 
^  but  no  Church  is  obliged  to  participate.  The  pro- 
Ponl  of  the  National  Council  of  1865  was  first  made 
ma  local  association;  was  recommended  by  the 
Convention  of  the  North-west;"  was  submitted  to 
aU  tile  state  bodies,  and  approved  by  all  save  one, 
^^  afterwards,  however,  was  represented;  and  was 
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called,  in  behalf  of  the  various  churches  represented 
in  the  state  bodies,  by  a  joint  committee  composed  fhnn 
each  body  assenting.  Local  councils  are  fluent, 
being  called  to  advise  npon  the  recognition  of  new 
churches,  the  ordination  or  dismissal  of  pastors,  the 
complaint  of  alleged  grievance,  and  fbr  advice  to  any 
Church  desiring  it.  In  calling  a  council,  a  Church 
must  always  be  a  party ;  the  only  apparent  exception 
twing  that  wherehi,  on  complaint  of  injury  to  a  mem- 
ber, the  Church  ought  to  be  a  party  by  assenting  to 
his  request  for  a  council,  but  unreasonabfy  refuses.  In 
the  latter  case  the  member  may  call  one  himself,  with 
a  statement  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  unreasonable 
refus&l  of  the  Church,  in  which  case  the  council  is 
known  as  ex  parte,  but  is  entitled  to  all  the  respect  of 
a  mutual  one.  If  the  Church  and  member  (or,  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  the  Church  and  pastor,  if  there  be 
differences  between  them)  unite  in  the  call,  it  is  a  mU' 
tual  council.  A  council  is  composed  of  those  church- 
es invited,  a  list  of  which  is  given  to  every  Church 
called,  and  cannot  add  to  or  diminish  the  number. 
It  can  act  only  on  the  matters  presented  in  the  docu- 
ment calling  it,  which  is  known  as  the  **  letters-mis- 
sive." When  it  has  examined  the  case,  it  puts  its 
opinion  in  a  ^'result,"  which  is  communicated  to  all 
parties,  and  then  dissolves.  Refusal  to  adopt  the  re- 
sult does  not  prejudice  the  standing  of  a  Church ;  if 
the  refrisal  is  a  grave  offence,  and  such  as  should  af- 
fect fellowship  with  that  Church,  as  in  cases  of  doc- 
trinal error,  then  new  proceedings  would  be  necessary 
for  admonishing  the  offending  Church.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  the  results  of  council  by  one  party  in  difference 
is  held  to  justify  that  party,  and  in  legal  matters,  such 
as  relate  to  the  contract  of  a  pastOr  and  parish,  will  be 
sustained  by  courts.  The  legal  decisions  on  ecclesi^ 
astical  matters  have  been  numerous  in  Massachusetts. 
But  the  courts  merely  declare  what  the  usafres  of  Con- 
gregationalism are  in  referenced  any  contract  in  dis- 
pute, and  they  refuse  to  go  behind  the  declaration  of 
facts  made  by  a  council  properly  convened  and  prop- 
erly conducted.  The  system  of  occasional  councils  is 
varied  from  only  in  Connecticut,  where  most  of  the 
churches  are  united  in  local  consociations,  in  which 
system  all  matters  which  could  elsewhere  be  referred 
to  a  special  council,  originated  for  the  purpose,  are 
referred  to  a  fixed  and  recorded  list  of  churches  united 
in  the  consociation,  which  have  bound  themselves  to 
constitute  a  mutual  council  whenever  needed.  Any 
Church  may  withdraw  from  a  consociation  without 
affecting  its  standing. 

Customs  and  Usages. — Persons  desiring  approbation 
to  preach  apply,  for  convenience  and  fitness,  to  local 
associations  of  ministers,  who  receive  his  credentials 
of  Chorch  membership  and  of  theological  study,  ex- 
amine him  as  to  his  religions  experience,  his  doc- 
trinal views,  his  knowledge  of  scriptural  learning,  and 
his  general  fitness.  Their  approval,  given  in  a  cer- 
tificate, merely  commends  him  to  the  churches  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  ordinations  or  instal- 
lations of  pastors,  a  council  of  churches  makes  simi- 
lar examinations.  Ordinations  are  accompanied  by  a 
sermon,  an  ordaining  prayer  (in  connection  with  the 
"laying  on  of  hands"  by  ordained  ministers),  charge 
to  the  pastor,  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  an  address 
to  the  Church.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per there  is  no  prescribed  liturgy.  Persons  applying 
fbr  membership  in  the  Chorch  on  profession  of  fitith 
are  examined  by  the  Church  or  a  committee,  publicly 
propounded  for  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  vote  on 
reception,  are  voted  for  or  against  by  the  whole  broth- 
erhood, and  are  received  in  public  on  adoption  of  the 
Church  covenant,  and  (generally)  assent  to  the  doc- 
trinal coni^BSsion  of  the  Church.  Persons  are  dismiss- 
ed fh>m  one  Church  to  another,  on  their  application, 
by  vote  of  the  Church  dismissing,  which  talces  effect 
on  the  reception  of  the  person  by  the  Church  to  which 
he  is  dismissed,  which  also  votes  on  his  reception. 
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Pablio  worship  is  condacted  in  the  fonn  any  Church 
prefers,  although  there  is  a  vezy  general  similaritj; 
but  a  few  churches  use  a  more  or  less  extended  liturgy, 
which  is  entbrely  within  the  control  of  every  Church. 
In  cases  of  the  discipline  of  alleged  offenders,  the 
rules  given  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew  are  re- 
quired to  be  followed.  If  the  first  and  second  steps 
have  been  properly  taken,  the  alleged  offender  is  sum- 
moned by  the  Church  to  appear  at  a  time  reasonably 
distant,  and  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  charges,  and  an 
unprejudiced  and  Mr  hearing:  all  the  brotherhood 
vote  upon  the  case.  Church  censures  are  of  two  kinds, 
admonition  (wliich  is  often  accompanied  by  suspen- 
sion  from  Church  privileges)  and  excommunication. 
If  a  member  claims  to  have  been  unjustly  suspended 
or  excommunicated,  his  remedy  is  in  asking  the  Church 
for  a  mutual  councQ  to  consider  and  advise  in  the  mat- 
ter, and,  in  case  of  unreasonable  refusal,  to  call  a  coun- 
cil himself;  with  the  effekrt  already  described  under 
Coundh, 

2.  In  Great  Britain. — ^The  general  principles  of  Con- 
gregationalism are  held  in  England  precisely  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  Church 
completeness,  fellowship,  and  discipline,  there  is  no 
particular  variation ;  but  in  administration  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  the  British  Islands  make  far  less  use  of 
synods  and  councils.  The  above  explanations,  there- 
fore, are  in  great  degree  inapplicable  to  that  country,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  such  bodies.  At  this  time  (1867)  the 
subject  b  attracting  attention  and  causing  discussion. 
There  are,  however,  associations  or  unions  of  churches 
similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  asso- 
ciations of  ministers.  The  English  Congregationalists 
have  also  organized  benevolent  religious  societies, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  on  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, for  missions,  religious  pul>lications,  church  build- 
ing, education,  etc.  Among  the  Congregational  so- 
cieties are  the  Home%is8ionary  Society,  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society,  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  etc.  Foreign  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  established  in  1795,  wliich  is  undenomina- 
tional. The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  others,  receive  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congregationalists. 

IV.  Statistics.— The  statistics  of  the  American 
churches  are  given  annually  in  the  Congrtgatwnal 
Quarterly  (Boston,  Mass.) ;  those  of  the  Britbh  Islands 
and  Colonies  in  the  Congregational  Tear-hooh.  As 
published  January,  1867  (collected  in  1866),  they  are 
as  follows,  to  which,  for  the  American  churches,  the 
figures  collected  in  1857  (the  first  completely  to  be 
rdied  upon)  are  prefixed  for  c6mparison : 

Ameriean. 

1858  (for  186Y).  186T  (for  1866). 

Chnrches 4,479  «,»00 

Membera 232,649  272,976 

Nnmbera  in  Sabbath-eoboolB.  128^772  293,883 

Minlsten 2,414  8,009 

Of  tha  above,  the  churches  in  the  United  States,  in 
1866,  were  2780 ;  members,  267,453 ;  numbers  in  Sab- 
bath-schools, 286,275 ;  ministers,  2919.  These  figures 
do  not  include  over  200  churches,  independent,  or  still 
connected  with  presbyteries  on  the  **  Plan  of  Union." 
Charitable  contributions  in  1865-6,  excluding  all  cost 
of  churches  or  repairs,  or  support  of  the  ministry,  or 
of  endowment  of  schools,  colleges,  or  theological  semi- 
naries, rising  $1,200,000. 

Chreat  Britain  and  Colonies. 

Coooty  AaocUtioDs, 

or  UDioiif.  CborchM.  MlaivUn. 

England 48  1928  1826 

Wales 16  788  40T 

Scotland 8  106  106 

Ireland 1  27  26 

Colonlef 8  278  817 

Channel  Islands ...  18  — 

Foreign  Unds —  __—    *  202 

Total 76  8184  278S 


OtJker  PartM  of  the  TForii.— The  number  of  Cob^ 
gational  churches  established  by  miwrionaries  is  -m 
considerable,  but  has  never  been  repoirted.  Tlie  noft. 
ber  of  ministers  is  included  in  the  Kngtiih  and  Abo* 
can  reports. 

Sttmrnetry, — Excluding  the  churches  on  tiw  Ean- 
pean  Continent,  and  also  the  missionary  chnrdMi,  ej 
omitting  the  requisite  number  for  Canada,  Kors  Sos 
tia,  and  New  Brunswick,  which  are  indndcd  in  led 
the  English  and  American  reports,  there  mnJoaai  k 
recognised  and  formal  fellowship  :  Total  chorda. 
5920;  ministers,  5706;  communicants  (estimstiBf  tb 
whole  fhym  the  proportion  of  members  to  churcks  a 
the  United  States),  899,840. 

Institutions  or  Leabnino. — United  Stakt^k 
large  number  of  academies  are  controlled  bj  Coagr^ 
gationalists,  but  no  record  has  ever  been  made.  0^ 
colleges,  though  none  are  conducted  on  any  exdwi 
principle,  or  require  any  denominatlcmal  test,  tbeCe- 
gregationalists  control  Bowdoin,  Dartmooth,  Yermsa 
University,  Middlebuiy,  Williams,  Amherst,  Tale,  it^ 
partially  a  number  in  the  Western  States,  wide])  tkt 
have  helped  liberally  to  endow.  Theological  scfecli 
in  1867,  with  the  number  of  professors,  lectnren,  eti. 
and  students,  were  as  follows  (one  in  San  FnndRci 
California,  was  also  chartered  in  1866,  but  is  not  jci 
in  operation) : 

Piufwun.  L*(  luiwi,  etc   9h4tA 

Bangor,  Me. 4  —             4fi 

Andover,  Bfan. 6  S             163 

Yale,  Conn T  —              SO 

Hartford,  Ckmn 4  4              If 

OberUn,  Ohio 4  —              14 

Chioago,Ill 4—46 

ColUgee  in  the  Brltieh  Tdande  ami  Colomet, 

.  British  leUnds 141  Victoria 1 

British  North  America.    1 1  Sydney 1 

Theologiedl  CoUeges  in  the  Brltieh  Idande  and  CoMn 

Schools,  engirt. 

England 8         »T 

Wales 8  M 

Scotland 1  4 

Colonies 4  (?) 

Private  Seminaries  in  England. ...        4  (!) 

Pebiodicals.— ITlPiiferf  States.— -Vo  periodicil  cie 
properly  be  called  an  organ  of  the  denominadoo,  w» 
much  as  none  are  controlled  by  either  the  chnrdies  (^ 
any  body  representing  the  churches.  But  the  foQff- 
ing  are  published  in  their  interests :  QuaTterlie»— A^ 
Kotheoa  Sacra,  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  Engkmder^  Kev 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Congregational  Quart,,  Boston,  Ibse.; 
Congregational  Review,  Boston,  Mass.  ReligioQS  (inek- 
ly)  newspapers :  CongregationaUst  and  Bostm  Recsd- 
er,  Boston,  Mass. ;  ChriOian  Mirror,  Portland,  Jiim. 
Vermont  Chronicle,  Windsor,  Vt. ;  JieUgioui  BenM, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Advance,  Chicago,  HI. ;  Paeyk, Sn 
Francisco,  Cal.  The  Welsh  Congregational  cfaore^ 
in  the  United  States  have  their  own  publicstiatf. 
Many  other  periodicals — missionary,  tract,  Sabtatb- 
school,  etc. — are  mainly  or  wholly  conducted  by  Cos- 
gregationalists,  but  without  distinctive  denamiiittkc- 
al  character. 

England. — Tear-hook,  etc.  (annual).  Qoart«rii»- 
Journal  of  Sacred  literature ;  British  Qnarterkf  Benm. 
Eighteen  monthlies.  Newspapers  —  NoneonfirmA 
English  Independent,  Christian  World,  and  The  Jndftt- 
dent. 

Scodand.— Congregational  Mag(mine  (monthh). 

Ireland. — Congregational  Maganne  (montUyji 

Wahs.—Dyddia^jar  Anmbgntcgr  (annual);  Beimai 
(quarterly),  and  five  other  periodicals. 

Canada. — Independent,  Toronto  (monthly);  J^*- 
treat  Witness  (weekly). 

V.  Literature. — The  American  Congregitiffli*! 
churches  have  required  firom  the  beginning  wijo!^ 
of  liberal  education  and  extensive  leaning.  Fiv 
this  culture  large  contributions  have  resulted  to  go- 
eral  as  well  as  denominational  and  religioos  literatoiv 
Of  the  very  many  authors  in  each  departmoit  d^ 
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Btter,  the  following  maj  be  mentioned  as  tlie  most 
irominent : 

In  Ckurch  PoiUjf^  in  the  17th  centniyf  John  Cotton, 
Fohn  Norton,  Thomas  Hooker,  Richard  Mather,  John 
Davenport^  Increase  Mather  (Pres.  Harvard  College), 
[n  the  18th  century,  Cotton  Mather,  Samuel  Blather, 
Fohn  Wise,  Ezra  StUes  (Free.  Tale  College).  In  the 
present  centory,  John  Mitchell,  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
E^athanael  Emmons,  Leonard  Bacon,  Preston  Com- 
nings,  George  Pnnchard,  Henry  M.  Dexter.  The  work 
3n  "  Congregationalism"  by  the  last  named,  which  is 
the  latest  American  work,  is  also  the  follest  and  most 
exhaostiye,  and  is  generally  received  by  the  chorches 
as  a  safe  and  comprehensive  guide. 

In  DenomincttioncU  ffUtoiy^  in  the  17th  centniy,  Gov. 
John  Winthrop,  Nathaniel  Morton,  William  Hubbard. 
In  the  18th  century.  Cotton  Mather,  Thomas  Prince, 
Jeremy  Belknap.  In  the  present  century,  Leonard 
Bacon,  Bela  B.  Edwards,  George  Punchard.  The  His- 
tory of  CongregaHonalinn  by  the  latter,  though  not  yet 
completed,  is  a  work  of  thorough  research  and  peculiar 
value. 

In  Thoolog$y  in  the  17th  century,  Cotton,  Norton,  the 
Mathers,  Thomas  Sliepard.  In  the  18th  century,  Sam- 
uel Willard  {Body  of  Divmity),  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  Stephen  West.  In  the  present  century, 
John  Smalley,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Asa  Burton,  Jesse 
Appleton  (Pres.  Bowdoin  College),  Leonard  Woods, 
Enoch  Pond,  Timothy  Dwight  (Pres.  Tale  College), 
Edward  D.  Griffin  (Pres.  Williams  College),  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  Bennett  Tyler,  Lyman  Beecher,  Edward 
Beecher,  Charles  G.  Finney  (Pres.  Oberlin  College), 
Asa  Mahan  (Pres.  Oberlin  College),  Mark  Hopkins 
(Pres.  Williams  College),  Edwards  A.  Park,  Horace 
Bushnell,  George  P.  Fisher. 

In  BibliccU  Literature,  Moses  Stuart.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  have  made  very  extensive 
contributions  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  general  science ;  among  these,  Myron  Winslow  is 
specially  prominent. 

In  variouM  relative  Studiee  and  in  BeHgiotu  TTorJb, 
Edw.  Hitchcock  (Pres.  Amherst  College),  Jas.  Marsh, 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Bichard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  Austin 
Phelps,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Augustus  C.  Thompson, 
Nathan  W.  Fiske,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Ray  Palmer 
(hyoms  and  other  religious  poems),  Lowell  Mason  (in 
aacred  music),  Hubbard  Winslow,  Joseph  Haven,  Ru- 
fos  Anderson  (sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.),  Noah  Porter,  Jr., 
John  Lord,  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Leonard  Bacon,  Thomas 
G.  Upham,  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  James  B.  Walker. 

In  England,  after  John  Robinson,  whose  writings 
hi  Leyden  began  strictly  Congregational  literature, 
sre  found  the  names  of  Milton,  Goodwin,  Nye,  John 
Owen,  Chamock,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and,  later.  Ward- 
law,  Davidson,  Newman  Hall,  Robert  Yaughan,  John 
Angell  James.  Hanbury's  Memorials  b  a  work  of 
great  historical  value. 

yi.  Authorities. — ^As  Congregationalists  admit  no 
^i^f&gatory  standards  of  human  devising,  there  are  prop- 
erly no  authorities  fbr  government  or  doctrine;  but 
tiieir  principles  are  stated  in  Declarations,  in  which 
^y  are  agreed,  and  which  carry  great  moral  force. 
The  principal  on  doctrine  are  the  Westminster  Con- 
fessioD,  as  revised  by  the  Savoy  Synod  in  1669,  and 
•gain  by  the  Boston  Synod  of  1680;  the  "Principles 
of  Beligion"  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
«nd  Wales ;  and  the  "  Declaration  of  Faith"  set  forth 
^  the  American  National  Council  in  1865.  Of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  the  principal  are  the  Savoy  "  Order  of 
the  Churches"  in  1669;  the  "Cambridge  Platform" 
y  1648;  the  "Saybrook  PUtform"  in  1708;  the 
** Principles  of  Chureh  Order  and  Discipline*'  of  the 
"Congregational  Union  of  England ;"  and  the  "  Plat- 
*wm  of  Church  Polity"  of  the  National  Council  in 
^^«  The  works  of  many  writers  are  also  considered 
^gnat  valne,  as  showing  what  Congregational  prin- 


dples  and  usages  are.  The  volumes  of  the  Cbngrega- 
^onal  Quarterly  (Boston)  also  contain  careful  discus- 
sions on  the  several  points  of  polity  as  well  as  history, 
and  furnish  full  statistics.  The  English  Fsor-ioai  fhr- 
mishes  such  statistics  as  are  collected  in  Great  Britahi. 
Congregatloiiiats,  or  Apostolical  Congre- 
gation,  a  designation  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
France,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I,  re-> 
sumed  the  direction  of  primary  instruction,  and  estab- 
lished religious  associations.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  power  of  the  Congregationists  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  they  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  bring  back  the  Church  of  France  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Rome.  They  usurped  the  control  of  public  in- 
struction, established  colleges  and  seminaries,  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Jesuits,  and  even  gained 
the  control  of  the  police  of  Paris.  Their  leaders  held 
the  highest  stations  at  court.  The  material  means  of 
the  Congregation  were  to  a  large  extent  furnished  by 
the  laboring  classes  (in  1826  there  were  600,000  persons 
contributing  each  one  cent  a  week).  The  celebrated 
Lamennais  belonged  to  this  party.  At  last  their  usur- 
pation of  power  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  counter- 
party, which  gradually  gained  strength  and  influenec. 
In  1826  count  Montlosier  proved  the  existence  of  the 
Congregation  to  be  illegal.  A  large  number  of  bishops 
appealed  to  the  king  against  the  abuse  of  the  Galilean 
liberties.  The  Congregation  endeavored  to  excite  the 
fiinaticism  of  the  people  by  sermons  and  tracts,  but  in 

1827  the  Higher  Chamber  resolved  to  interfere  active- 
ly in  putting  down  all  Jesuitic  associations,  and  in 

1828  the  control  of  the  primary  schools  was  given  to 
the  minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  then  de- 
cided that  every  teacher  should  declare  in  writing  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  any  fdrbidden  religious  asso- 
ciation, or  be  suspended.  A  large  number  of  Congre- 
gationists left  France  in  consequence,  but  their  influ- 
ence, which  made  itself  felt  even  after  their  departure, 
was  not  enUrely  lost  until  the  Bevolution  of  1880.— 
Pierer,  Umverscd-Leaakon,  iv,  368. 

Congmlty.    See  CoxDioNrrr. 

Coni^'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Konya'hu^ 
!|h^33,  a  contracted  form  of  Jeconiah;  Sept  'Icxovm^), 
another  mode  of  writing  (Jer.  xxii,  24, 28;  xxxvii,l) 
the  name  of  king  JsHOiACHni  (q.  v.). 

Conists.    See  Cokonitbs. 

Conjtiratioii,  the  form  of  words  or  ceremony  by 
which  dsmons  are  supposed  to  be  expelled  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.    See  Exorcism. 

Connell,  Zechariah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Connellsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
September  11,  1794.  In  1801  his  father  removed  to 
the  West,  and  settled  in  Adams  County,  Ohio.  His 
early  education  was  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
West  at  that  day,  which  he  diligently  improved.  He 
was  a  faithful  student  and  became  a  wise  man.  He 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1818,  and  filled  vari- 
ous stations,  as  minister  and  presiding  elder,  with  uni- 
form fidelity  and  success,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death. 
Methodism  in  Ohio  is  largely  indebted  to  him,  not 
only  fbr  its  extent,  but  for  its  character.  By  his  zeal 
as  a  preacher,  and  his  skill  as  an  administrator,  he 
gained  and  kept  the  confidence  of  the  Church  during 
his  long  career  of  service.  He  was  five  times  elected 
to  the  Genesal  Conference.  He  died  December  13, 
1868.— 3/inttt«  of  Conferences,  1864,  p.  148. 

Conon,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  was  a  native  of  Tem- 
eevar,  in  Mysia  (now  Hungary),  educated  in  Sicily, 
and  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  Oct.  21,  686.  He 
sent  the  Irish  missionary  Kilian  to  Germany  to  preach 
to  the  pagan  Thnringians.     He  died  Sept.  21, 687. 

Conoiii'^ah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  12, 13).    See  Coma- 

lOAH. 

Con<Miites,  foUowen  of  Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
in  CUida,  in  the  6th  century,  a  disciple  of  Johannes 
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Philoponus  (q.  y.)*  Conon  differed  from  Phfloponiu 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  reanrrection,  maintaining  that 
the  disaolation  of  the  body  after  death  affocted  only 
the  form,  not  the  matter  of  the  body,  and  that  at  the 
resoirection  the  Mml  was  reunited  with  the  same, 
though  transformed  body. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken- 
Lex.  ii,  798.     See  Johaknbs  Philopoktts  ;  Tbithb- 

I8M. 

Conrad  of  Marburg.    See  Kok bad  yoir  Hab- 

BUBO. 

Conrad,  William,  a  highly  nsefhl  minister  in  the 
German  Reformed  Chnrch,  bom  Aog.  11, 1808.  He 
pursued  his  classical  and  preparatory  studies  in  the  Re- 
formed Academy  and  Theological  Seminary,  then  loca- 
ted at  York,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Westmoreland  Classis,  Pa.,  in  May,  1885,  and  labored 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  as  a  pioneer  in  West 
Pennsylvania.  His  death  occurred  Feb.  16, 1865.  He 
was  an  earnest  student.  As  a  writer  he  often  appear- 
ed in  the  Church  papers.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  on  Baptism,  published  1847,  and  of  several  un- 
published works  on  different  sul^ects — one  on  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism.  For  thirty  years  he  gathered  ge- 
ological specimens,  the  entire  collection  of  which  he 
presented  to  Westmoreland  College,  one  of  whose 
founders  and  best  fk'iends  he  was. 

Conring  (Connngiui),  HEBSiAH,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Norden,  in  East 
Friesland,  Nov.  9th,  1606 ;  became  professor  of  Pliilos- 
ophy,  Medicine,  and  Jurisprudence  at  Helmstadt,  and 
in  1660  privy  counsellor  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
He  died  Dec.  12, 1681.  Public  law  is  greatly  indebted 
to  him,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  brought  it  to 
a  scientific  form.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to 
adopt  Harvey's  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
His  complete  works,  embracing  a  number  of  treatises 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  particularly  on  the  rights  of 
Protestantism  as  opposed  to  the  Romish  Church,  were 
published  by  G5bel  (Brunsw.  1780,  7  vols,  fol.).— 
Pierer,  UntverBol-Lesakon^  s.  v. 

Consalvi,  Ebcolb,  marquis  of  Consalvi,  a  cardi- 
nal, and  one  of  the  ableM  diplomatic  agents  of  Rome 
in  the  present  century,  was  born  at  Rome,  June  8, 
1757.  Pius  VI  appointed  him  in  1792  to  the  office  of 
Uditore  deUa  sacra  rttota,  and  afterwards  minister  of 
war.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  himself  a  steady  en- 
emy of  the  French  Revolution.  When  the  French 
troops  took  Rome  in  1798  he  was  made  prisoner,  but 
soon  after  released.  After  the  death  of  Pius  YI  he 
was  secretary  of  the  conclave  which  elected  cardinal 
Chiramonte  (Pius  YII)  as  pope,  and  soon  after  (1800) 
he  was  made  by  the  new  pope  secretary  of  state 
and  cardinal.  In  1801  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
signed  the  concordat  with  Napoleon,  July  15 ;  but  hav- 
ing afterwards  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  empe- 
ror, Consalvi  resigned  (1806)  his  office.  He  refused 
his  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
in  the  council  held  on  the  subject,  and  was  exiled  in 
1809.  The  pope  having  returned  to  Rome  in  1814, 
Consalvi  was  restored  to  his  position  as  prime  minis- 
ter, and  soon  sent  to  the  conferences  held  by  the  great 
powers  at  London  as  representative  of  the  papal  in- 
terests. He  was  also  papal  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  when  he  secured  the  restitution 
of  all  the  papal  territories  with  the  exception  of  Avig- 
non and  Venaissin.  Against  the  incorporation  of 
these  places  with  France  he  protested,  as  also  against 
the  occupation  of  Ferrara  and  Rimini  by  Austrian 
troops,  aiid  against  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical states  of  Germany.  This  protest,  howeve;*,  was 
of  no  avail,  and  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  en- 
deavor to  rearrange  the  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  of  Ger- 
many by  one  general  concordat.  He  was  more  for- 
tunate in  his  negotiations  with  particular  states,  and 
successfully  concluded  concordats  (q.  v.)  with  France, 
Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 


berg,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Geneva,  and  even  with  St  Do- 
mingo and  ChilL  At  the  death  of  Pius  YII  (1828)  k 
retired  to  Porto  d' Anzo,  but  was  called  again  to  Bssi 
by  Leo  XII,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  IVepi- 
ganda,  which  office  he  had  hardly  accepted  whea  be 
died,  Jan.  24, 1824.  —  Jfemoiret  du  GinBmai  Crnadii 
(with  introduction  and  notes  by  Cretaneaa-Joly,  P^ 
1864,  2  vols.);  Wetwsr  u.  Welte,  Kirdket^Lex,  ii,  ai. 
Barthddy,  Zuge  aus  dem  Leben  des  Card.  Comsh 
(Stuttgardt,  1824) ;  Jievue  Ckrkiame,  6  Feb.  186&. 

Consanguinity,  alHance  by  blood,  as  i^U^ 
(q.  V.)  is  alliance  by  marriage.  Certain  degrees  d 
consanguinity  are  among  the  impediments  to  mm- 
riage,  both  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  reveild 
word  of  God.  These  degrees,  as  defined  by  the  Onicb 
of  Englaifd,  are  expressed  in  a  table  dzmwn  sp  bf 
archbbhop  Parker  in  1568,  and  set  forth  bj  m&theii^. 
This  table  is  as  follows : 

A  TdbU  of  Kindred  and  AJfhdtjf^  wherein  M^hoeoewer  vt  n- 
kUed  are/orbiddtn  in  Seriplure  and  our  Law§  to  wmj 
together. 

Anummagnotmarnfktt  ^ '*^"~*{|i,5iXJ^  **^ 

1  Grandmother,  1  Omdfatber, 

2  Grandlkther'B  Wife,  8  Gimndmother't  Hvtead, 
8  Wife*8  Grandmother.  3  Huib&od*s  Gruidffttfao. 

4  Father's  Sister, 

5  Mother's  Sister, 

6  Father's  Brother's  Wife. 

7  Mother's  Brother's  Wife, 

8  Wife*s  Father's  Sister, 

9  Wife's  Mother's  Sister. 


4  Father's  Brother, 
6  Moiber*a  Broiher, 

6  Father's  Siatei's  Hi^a^ 

7  Mother's  Aster's  Hntbod. 
.   8  UosbaDd*6Father^Bn?^3, 

9  Husband's  Mothei'BBnUa: 

10  Father, 

11  Step-£ather, 
18  Hnaband^s  Feather. 

18  Son. 

14  Husband's  Son, 

16  Daughter's  HosfaaadL 

16  Brother, 

17  Husband's  Brother, 

18  lister's  Huabuid. 

19  Son's  Son, 
90  Daughter's  Soti^ 
81  Son's  Daoghtei's  Hmbssi 

88  Daughter's  Daogfalei'h  He- 
band, 

83  Hut»band*8  Son's  Soe, 

84  Husband's  DiaDgfater't  Sob. 

85  Brother's  Son, 
26  Sister's  Son, 
87  Brother's  Danghtsc'i  Hsf- 


10  Mother, 

11  Btep-mother, 
18  Wife's  Mother. 

13  Daughter, 

14  Wife's  Daughter,   . 

15  Son's  Wife. 

16  Sister, 

17  Wife's  Sister, 

18  Brother's  Wife. 

19  son'n  Daughter, 

20  Daughter's  Daughter, 
31  Sod's  Son's  Wife. 

88  Daughter's  Son's  Wife, 
88  Wife's  Son's  Daughter, 
84  Wife's  Daughter's  Dangh- 
tei\ 

K  Brother's  Daughter, 

86  Sister's  Daughter, 

87  Brother's  Son's  Wife. 


88  Sister's  Son's  Wife,  88  Sister's    Daugfatex's  Ho- 

band, 

89  Wife's  Brother's  Daughter,  89  Husband's  Brother's  S«e, 
30  Wife's  Sister's  Daughter.     30  Husband's  Sfeters  Soa. 
See  Affinitt. 

ConBcIenoe.    See  Ethics;   Mo&ai.  Pbiloso- 

PHY. 

CONSCIENCE,  Casks  of.    See  Casuistbt. 

Conacientiaxll  (conscience  people),  the  name  of 
a  sect  of  atheistic  freethinkers  in  the  17th  centur. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  was  a  student  of  theolegr  ti 
the  University  of  Jena,  Matthias  von  Knntsen  (also 
called  Knuzan  or  Kuntzen),  bom  at  Oldensworth,  in 
Schleswig,  who,  while  studying  at  Jena  Qn  1674),  m- 
culated  among  the  students  two  writings,  in  wfaieb  bs 
denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  anthority  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  difference  between  marriage  and  fbmicatian. 
recognising  only  the  individual  reason  and  coasrusn 
(hence  the  name)  as  rules  of  religion^  belief.  Knutseo 
claimed  to  have  numerous  adherents  at  all  the  oniver- 
sities  and  capitals  of  Europe,  at  Jena  no  less  than  TOil, 
and  thus  brought  the  university  into  bad  repute.  Ute 
professors  of  Jena  indignantly  denied  his  assatjoc 
The  excitement  produced  by  the  discovery  of  the  «p- 
tation  of  Knutsen  soon  died  out,  and  the  Ccmtdentiaro 
were  no  longer  heard  of.  See  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  JTtrdL* 
Lex.  ii,  815 ;  Arnold,  Kirch,  tc  Ketterhist.  toL  iL 

Consecration  (properly  some  form  of  tbs  nib 
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3^5,  haiatk'^  to  be  Ao^,  often  rendered  "sanctify;** 
yccua^Zw*  to  dedieaU;  rcActow,  to  oompkU)^  the  act 
if  devoting  or  setting  apart  anything  to  the  worship 
a*  serrice  of  God.  See  Dedication.  The  Mosaic 
aw  orduned  that  all  the  first-bom,  both  of  man  and 
>east,  should  be  sanctified  or  consecrated  to  God.  See 
F^BSX-BORN.  The  whole  race  of  Abraham  was  in  a 
>eculiar  manner  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and  the 
:iibe  of  Levi  and  family  of  Aaron  were  more  immedi- 
ately consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  (Exod.  adil,  2 ; 
Kii,  15 ;  Num.  iii,  12 ;  1  Pet.  U,  «).  See  Sacerdotal 
[>Ri>EB.  Besides  these  consecrations  ordained  by 
God,  there  were  others  which  depended  on  the  will  of 
men,  and  were  either  to  continue  forever  or  for  a  time 
only.  See  Vow.  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel, 
offered  her  son  to  the  Lord  to  serve  all  his  lifetime  in 
the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  i,  11 ;  comp.  Luke  i,  15).  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  devoted  the  Nethinim  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple  forever  (Ezra  viii,  20).  The  Hebrews 
sometimea  devoted  their  fields  and  cattie  to  the  Lord, 
and  aometimes  the  spoils  taken  in  war  (Levit  xxvii, 
28,  29).  In  like  manner,  vessels  (Josh,  vi,  19),  profits 
(Mic.  iv,  IB),  individuals  (Num.  vi,  9-18 ;  1  Sam.  i,  11 ; 
Lake  i,  15),  and  nations  (Exod.  xix,  6),  were  often  ded- 
icated.    See  Anathema. 

The  New  Testament  also  ftimishes  us  with  exam- 
pies  of  consecration.  Christians  in  general  are  es- 
teemed as  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  are  a  holy 
race,  a  chosen  people  (1  Pet.  ii,  9).  Ministers  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  consecrated  or  set  apart,  and  so  are 
places  of  worship,  the  forms  of  dedication  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  different  bodies  of  Cluistians. 
See  Obdinatioh.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  have 
any  particular  accounts  of  the  formal  consecration  of 
churches  earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  a  fact  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  before  Constantino.  See  the 
articles  following ;  also  Bells. 

Consecration -OFPERiKo.  At  the  inauguration 
of  the  Israelitish  priesthood,  in  connection  with  the 
oblation,  certain  parts  of  the  victim  (a  ram),  besides 
bread  and  cakes,  were  laid  in  the  hand  of  the  person  to 
be  consecrated,  before  he  came  to  the  altar  (Exod. 
xxix,  22  sq. ;  Lev.  viii,  25  sq.),  as  a  manipulation  ex- 
pressive of  the  representative  power  thus  conferred 
(Bihr,  Symbol,  ii,  426).  This  depositing  in  the  hand 
is  called  by  the  technical  term  fiOing  their  hand  (A. 
V.  **  consecrate,"  Exod.  xxviii,  41;  xxix,  9;  Lev. 
xxi,  10 ;  Num.  ill,  3 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxxii,  29 ;  1  Chron. 
xxix,  5),  and  thus  the  sacerdotal  consecration^ffering 
itself  was  styled  ^  filing  (D*^K^Q,  sc.  of  the  hand.  Sept 
T(kiUMric,  Lev.  vii,  87 ;  xxviii,  81),  and  the  sacrificed 
ram  was  dosignatod  by  the  corresponding  term  (b^K 
Q"«»ip,  Exod.  xxix,  26).— Winer,  i,  881.     See  Or- 

FEBINO. 

CONSECRATION,  hi  the  Christian  Church,  a  cer- 
emony of  dedicating  persons  or  things  to  the  service  of 
God.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  setting  apart  of 
bishops  for  their  office,  and  to  the  dedication  of  Church 
edifices  to  the  worship  of  God. 

I.  Contecration  of  Bishops, — ^The  fbrms  for  the  con- 
secration of  bishops  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican, 
sod  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  are  given  under 
Bishop  (i,  822,  828).  In  the  preface  to  the  form  used 
in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  stated  that  no  one  shall 
be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  bishop,  or  suffered  to 
execute  the  same  function,  unless  he  be  called,  tried, 
and  admitted  thereunto  according  to  that  form,  or 
hath  formerly  had  episcopal  consecration.  The  conclud- 
ing portion  of  this  sentence  recognises  the  validity  of 
coBsecrations  given  in  foreign  churches  by  any  other 
form  adopted  by  those  churches.  Thus  a  Greek  or 
Roman  bishop,  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  Church 
of  England,  requires  no  ft^sb  consecration,  but  is  at 
liberty  to  officiate  in  that  Church  (Hook,  s.  v.).    The 


Greek  and  Roman  churches,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
recognise  the  validity  of  Anglican  consecrations. 

Accordhig  to  a  canon  of  the  first  Nicene  Council, 
there  must  be  four,  or  at  least  three  blshope  present  at 
the  consecration  of  a  bbhop.    See  College,  2. 

II.  Comecraiion  of  Churches,— "L  Anaeni  Church,  . 
—The  practice  of  solemnly  dedicatfaig  to  God  those 
edifices  which  had  been  built  for  his  worship  is  very 
ancient.  The  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
for  the  first  three  ages  of  Christianity  is  unknown ; 
but  Eusebius  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremony  by 
which  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Constantine, 
was  consecrated,  A.D.  836.  On  such  occasions  it  was 
usual  for  a  whole  synod  of  the  neighboring  or  provin- 
cial bishops  to  assemble.  "  The  solemnity  ordinarily 
began  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founder,  which  was  followed  by 
prayers,  among  which  there  seems  to  have  been  one  in 
particular  for  the  church  which  was  then  to  be  dedi- 
cated. The  act  of  consecrating  churches  was  so  pecu- 
liarly reserved  to  the  office  of  bishops  that  presbyters 
were  not  allowed  to  perform  it.  Ancientiy  churches 
were  always  dedicated  to  God,  and  not  to  saints, 
though  they  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  thebr 
names  as  a  memorial  of  them.  Consecration  was  per- 
formed, indifferently,  on  any  day;  but,  whatever  the 
day  was,  it  was  usually  kept  and  observed  among  their 
annual  festivals.  To  this  pope  Gregory,  sumamed 
the  Great,  added  a  new  custom  in  England,  which  was, 
that  on  tlie  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  churches, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  had  been  heathen  tem- 
ples, the  people  might  build  themselves  booths  round 
the  church,  and  there  feast  themselves,  in  lieu  of  their 
ancient  sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens.  The 
wahesj  which  are  still  observed  in  some  English  coun- 
ties, are  the  remains  of  these  feasts  of  dedication." 

2.  Church  of  Home. — **  The  consecration  of  a  church 
is  performed  with  much  ceremony  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  whose  members  this  rite  is  usually  termed 
a  dedication.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  relics  which 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  altar  of  the  new  church  are 
put  into  a  clean  vessel,  together  with  three  grains  of 
incense,  to  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  added,  con- 
taining the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  and  the  name 
of  the  officiating  bishop.  Three  crosses  are  painted 
on  each  of  the  church  walls,  and  over  each  cross  a 
candle  is  placed.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
ceremony,  the  bishop,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  vest- 
ments, and  attended  by  the  clergy,  goes  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  where  they  recite  the  seven  penitential 
psalms ;  after  which  he  makes  a  tour  of  the  church 
walls,  sprinkling  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. This  rite  l>eing  performed,  he  knoclu  at  the 
church  door  with  his  pastoral  staff,  repeating  from 
Psalm  xxiii  [xxiv],  ^^AttoUite  portas^  et  introibU  Rex 
Glories,**  A  deacon,  shut  up  in  the  church,  demands, 
•  *  Quis  est  iste  Rex  Gloria  f"  To  which  the  bishop  an- 
swers, ^^Dominus  fortis  et  potens:  Dominus  potens  in 
prceliof"  At  the  same  time  the  bishop  crosses  the 
door,  repeating  the  following  verse : 

*  Ecoe  Cracifl  algnmn,  fugtant  phantaBinata  cuncta !' 

On  the  admission  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  into  the 
church,  the  Veni  Creator  is  sung.  Then  one  of  the  sub- 
deacons  takes  ashes,  and  sprinkles  them  on  the  pave- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  next  follow  the  litanies 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service.  After  which  the 
bishop,  with  his  pastoral  staff,  describes,  as  with  a  pen, 
two  idpliabets  m  the  ashes  sprinkled  by  the  deacon, 
and  proceeds  to  consecrate  the  altar  by  sprinkling  it 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  salt,  and  ashes,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  consecration  of  the  altar 
is  followed  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  relics,  which 
are  deposited  under  it  with  great  ceremony.  During 
the  whole  of  this  imposing  solemnity  the  church  is 
finely  adorned,  and  tapers  are  lighted  upon  the  altar. 
Mass  b  afterwards  performed  by  the  bishop,  or  by 
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some  other  person*'  (Eadie,  Ecdeticuiical  DicHomarjf^ 
a.  v.). 

8.  ProteikaU  Churekei,  — The  Church  of  England 
retains  the  nsage  of  oonaeciation  both  for  Chorch  edi- 
fices and  cemeteries.  What  is  called  the  consecration 
of  a  chorch  at  present  is  purely  a  legal  (not  a  relig- 
ions) act|  doly  setting  aside  a'  certain  building  from 
secidar  uses.  There  is  no  form  of  prayer  for  consecra- 
tion of  churches  prepared  by  competent  authority ;  it 
is  left  to  eveiy  bishop  to  use  any  which  he  thinks  fit, 
though  the  form  which  was  prepared  by  the  bishops 
in  1712  is  that  most  generally  used.  But  all  existing 
unauthorized  forms  are  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (Eden,  s.  v.).  The  form  of  1712 
was  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States:  it  is 
given  in  the  Prayer-book.  The  form  used  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (for  Dedication)  is  taken 
partly  from  a  form  of  consecration  prepared  by  bishop 
Andrewes,  and  partly  from  the  abovo-mentionod  form 
of  1712.  It  may  be  found  in  the  DudpUne  (pt.  iv,  ch. 
riii).  The  new  "  Liturgy  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church"  in  America  contains  an  excellent  form  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  as  does  also  the  **  Litur- 
gy of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church"  (§  18). 

ConsenBOB  QenevenBiB,  a  confession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  Calvin  in  1551.  Its  title  is  De  cetema 
Dei  pradetdnatume,  qua  m  $alutem  aUos  ex  homimbui 
elegit^  alios  sua  exitio  reliquit^  it.  de  providentia,  qua  ret 
kumanat  gubemcU^  amtensus  pcutontm  Genecensi*  ecde' 
tUBj  a  J,  Cahino  expotitus  (Genev.  1552,  8vo,  in  0pp. 
vii,  688).  It  is  given  in  Niemeyer,  CoUectio  Confetno- 
nmn  (1840),  p.  218  et  sq.  Its  purpose  was  to  unite  the 
Swiss  churches,  with  regard  to  predestination,  as  the 
ConaentuM  Tigtaimti  (q.  y.)  had  served  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  sacraments.  It  presents  the  Calvinistic  theory 
of  predestination  with  great  clearness  and  decision. — 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  EiiUnyofDodrwes,  §  222 ;  Shedd, 
Hitlory  ofChrittian  DocHme,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  2. 

ConBenBUS  TigurintiB,  a  confession  prepared  by 
Calvin  in  1549,  and  adopted  by  the  Zurich  theologians. 
"  It  grew  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Calvin  to  effect 
a  union  among  the  Reformed  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist"  Its  title  is  Conaenaio  mutua  in  re  sacra- 
mentaria  Ministror,  Tigur,  et  J,  Calvinif  and  consists 
of  26  articles  (Cakmn  0pp.  vili,  p.  648  sq.  and  in  his 
Tract,  theolog.  [Genev.  1611 ;  Amster.  1667,  fol.].  It 
was  separatdy  printed  in  1554  by  Robert  Stephen,  and 
is  given  in  Niemeyer,  Confessio  CoUecticnum  [1840],  p. 
191  sq.).— Shedd,  Hittory  of  Doctrines,  bk.  ^  ch.  ii, 
§  2 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  222. 

ConBilia  Evangelica,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  such  moral  counsels  as  are  not  obligatoiy 
for  every  Christian,  but  are  advised  in  order  to  per- 
fection. The  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  three 
monastic  vows  of  virginity,  voluntaiy  poverty,  and 
obedience  (to  the  monastic  superior),  but  some  the- 
ologians of  the  Church  of  Rome  count  as  many  as 
twelve  **  evangelical  councils."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Protestants  admit  of  no  such  distinctions. — Her- 
sog,  Beal'Encyldop.  iii,  119.     See  Superebooation. 

CODBiBtory  (Lat.  consistorium),  a  name  designa- 
ting a  college  of  men  who  acted  as  advisers  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  important  affairs  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  place  where  these  meetings  were  held. 
1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  name  has  tr^ 
quently,  but  not  generally,  been  used  to  designate  col- 
leges of  members  of  the  chapter,  also  the  episcopal 
chapters  themselves,  viewed  as  a  whole,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  bishop  and  to  the  diocese.  Papa/  consis- 
tories, or  Consistories  of  cardinals  (Consistoria  cardi- 
nahmC),  are  meetings  of  the  colleges  of  cardinals,  call- 
ed by  the  pope  for  deliberating  on  important  afibirs 
of  the  Church,  and  generally  under  his  presidency, 
"^ese  consistories  are  partly  regular  (usually  once  a 
light),  in  which  only  cardinals  take  part,  under  the 


preddencj  of  the  pope  or  of  the  dean  of  the  cotkged 
cardinals.  They  are  called  aecrtt  cosuutories  (eotisit^ 
ria  secreta).  When,  on  solemn  occasions,  bishops  sd 
the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  are  admitt^,  tiwv  itt 
called  public  consistories  (consistoria  pubUcd).  Tbe  li^ 
ter  are  always  presided  over  by  the  pope.  At  boA 
the  cardinals  have  only  a  consultatiTe  vote.  The  nW 
jects  which  are  to  be  finally  disposed  of  in  a  censiite^ 
are  first  selected  by  the  pope  with  the  aid  of  an  extii» 
dinary  congregation,  consisting  of  the  oldest  (is  to  tk 
time  of  appointment)  cardinal  bishop,  the  oldest  cudU 
nal  priest,  and  the  oldest  cardinal  deacon,  the  cardioil 
vic»K:hancellor,  the  cardinal  chamberlain,  and  the  tm- 
dinal  secretary  of  state ;  and  after  that  lefened  fir 
preparatory  deliberation  to  the  Consistorial  Conyrt^ 
tion.  See  Conobsoation.  The  resolutions  pasMl 
at  secret  consistories  are  promulgated  in  a  pabbc  €«•• 
sistory,  and  mostly  accompanied  by  a  solemn  "sBi^ 
cution*'  (q.  v.)  of  the  pope.  While  presiding  the  pppi 
is  mounted  on  a  magnificent  throne  and  habited  in  Ui 
pontificalia ;  on  his  right  sit  the  cardinal  bishops  aal 
priests,  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacons.  Thi 
other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  roti, 
and  officers,  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  tk 
courtiers  on  the  ground;  ambassadors  on  the  ligirt, 
and  consistorial  and  fiscal  advocates  behind  the  carfi* 
nals.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  845  and  SSL 
2.  In  the  Lutheran  state  chnrches  consistories  in 
boards  of  clerical  and  lay  officers  appointed  by  tk 
sovereign  of  the  country,  as  highest  bishop  for  tk 
administration  and  superintendence  of  ecdeaiastkal 
affairs,  for  exercising  jurisdiction  in  marriage  a&in, 
and  for  inflicting  ecclesiastical  penalties.  The  fint 
consistory  was  established  at  Wittenberg  in  1537,  tk 
second  at  Leipzic  in  1548.  The  members  are  caM 
**  consistorial  councillors,*'  the  chief  "consistoriil 
president.**  If  there  are  more  than  one  consistory  in 
a  country,  a  **  supreme  or  national  consistory"  (pier' 
Consistoriwn,  Landes  -  Consistoritmi)  is  placed  orei 
the  "  provincial  consistories.'*  If  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  consistory  was  conceded  by  the  sovereign  of  s 
country  to  a  nobleman  or  city,  such  a  consistory  ms 
called  a  **  mediate  consistory"  {Mediat'CiHuistonmi}. 
Nearly  all  the  consistories  of  this  class  have  been 
abolished  in  modem  times.  As  the  power  of  cosa^ 
tories  was  defined  by  the  princes,  it  diflfered  in  difier> 
ent  countries.  In  the  Reformed  churches  the  duk 
consistory  is  equal  to  the  presbytery  of  the  Piesbrte- 
rian  churches.  For  fhll  information,  consult  Bdhner, 
Jus  Ecdesiasticum  Protestantisan,  and  Bichter,  Kvd^ 


8.  The  lower  Church  courts  in  the  Gerwsan  and  Bb- 
formed  Dutch  churches  in  America  are  also  called  am- 
sistories. — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  iii,  180 ;  Wetxer  a. 
Welte,  jrtrcAe»-Z.«a;tibon,ii,  822;  Constitution  of  As  Bt- 
formed  Dutch  Church,  ch.  ii,  art.  iL 

Consociation.    See  Cokobeoatiosalhts. 

Consolamentom.    See  Cathabi. 

Console  (Lat.  eonsoHdoL),  a  bracket  to  saf^rt  cor- 
nices, figures,  busts,  etc 

Constance,  CoimciL  or  (CondBws^  ConitanA- 
ense),  a  synod  assembled  by  pope  John  XXIII,  hi  sc- 
cordance  with  the  writ  of  the  emperoi:  Sigismnnd,  and 
which  sat  twm  1414  to  1418.  One  of  its  processed  ob. 
jects  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  wluch  had  listed 
for  thirty  years,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  seren] 
claimants  of  the  papacy.  At  this  time,  besides  Jobs 
(Balthasar  Cossa),  two  others  claimed  the  title  of  popr^ 
viz.,  Pedro  of  Luna,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  who  stried 
himself  Benedict  XIII,  and  Angelo  Corrario,  a  Tene- 
tian,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  An- 
other object  of  the  councU  was  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  so-called  heresies  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe.  Tbe 
council  was  convoked  to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  fes- 
tival of  All  Saints,  A.D.  1414,  and  so  great  was  tbe 
infinx  of  persons,  that  it  was  reckoned  that  not  lesi 
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than  thirty  thousand  hors^BS  were  brought  to  Con- 
{tanoe,  wldch  may  give  some  idea  of  the  enormotis 
soncoorse  of  people.  It  is  stated  that,  during  the  ses- 
uon,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  twenty  princes,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  counts,  more  than  twenty  cardinals, 
seven  patriarchs,  twen^  archbishops,  ninetj-one  bish- 
ops, six  hundred  other  clerical  dignitaries,  and  about 
four  thousand  priests,  were  present  at  this  celebrated 
assembly.  The  pretended  heresies  of  WicUiffe  and 
Huss  were  here  condemned,  and  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  of  safety  giyen  him  by  the 
emperor,  was  burnt,  July  6, 1415  [see  Huss],  and  his 
friend  and  companion,  Jerome  of  Prague,  met  with  the 
same  fate  May  80,  1416  [see  Jbbomb].  The  three 
popes  were  formally  deposed,  and  Martin  V  was  legally 
chosen  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but,  instead  of  fur- 
thering the  emperor's  wishes  for  a  reformation  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Church,  he  thwarted  his  plans,  and  noth- 
ing was  done  till  the  Council  of  Basle  (q.  t.).  At  this 
council  the  question  was  very  warmly  agitated  wheth- 
er the  authority  of  an  oscumenical  council  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  pope  or  not?  Grerson  proved  that  in 
certain  cases  the  Church,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
an  oecumenical  council,  can  assemble  without  the  com- 
mand or  consent  of  the  pope,  even  supposing  him  to 
have  been  canonically  elected,  and  to  live  respectably. 
These  peculiar  cases  he  states  to  be,  "  1.  If  the  pope, 
being  accused,  and  brought  into  a  position  requiring 
the  opinion  of  the  Church,  reftise  to  convoke  a  council 
for  the  purpose.  2.  When  important  matters  concern- 
ing the  government  of  the  Church  are  in  agitation,  re- 
quiring to  be  set  at  rest  by  an  oecumenical  councU, 
which,  nevertheless,  the  pope  refuses  to  convoke." 
The  sources  of  information  as  to  this  council  are  am- 
ple :  among  them  are  Van  der  Hardt,  Magnum  acumen- 
icum  ContkmUente  Concilium  (ed.  Bohnstedt,  Berlin, 
1742,  6  vols,  fol.);  Chastenet,  Nouv,  Hist,  du  ConcUe 
de  Constance  (Paris,  1718, 4to) ;  L'Enfant,  Hitt,  du  Cone, 
de  Constance  (Amst.  1727,  fol.) ;  the  same  translated 
(Loud.  1780,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Landon,  Manual  of 
QmnciU,  160  sq. ;  Ease,  Ch.  fiist,  277,  291,  848;  Mos- 
heun,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  426  sq. ;  Wessenberg,  Die  grotsen 
Kirckenversamml,  vol.  ii ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,  ij,  M9 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyld,  iii,  144. 

CoDBtant,  Behjamin,  a  distinguished  French  poli- 
tician of  the  liberal  school,  was  bom  at  Lausanne  1767 ; 
educated  in  England  and  Germany.  He  entered  pub- 
lic life  in  1799 ;  was  banished  by  Napoleon  hi  1801 ; 
took  office  un4^r  Napoleon  on  Ids  return  from  Elba, 
1814 ;  became  a  popular  representative  under  Charles 
X;  and  died  Dec.  8, 1830.  He  wrote  largely  in  poli- 
tics; but  it  Is  our  place  only  to  mention  his  treatise 
De  la  Religion  consideree  dam  sa  source,  ses/ormet  et 
K»  dkveloppemenU  (Paris,  1824-81,  6  vols.  8vo),  and  a 
posthumous  work,  Du  Polgtheitme  romcdn  considers 
dans  see  rapports  avec  lapkUosophie  et  la  religion  Chri- 
o«we  (Paris,  1888, 2  voU.  8vo). 

Constantine  the  Gbbat  (CoNSTANmnrs,  Cai- 
ns  Flavius  Yalbbius  Aubblius),  son  of  the  emperor 
Coustantius  Chlorus  and  of  his  wife  Helena,  was  bom 
A.D.  272  or  274  (see  Helena)  at  Naissus  (now  Nissa) 
>A  nijricum,  or,  according  to  other  traditions,  in  Brit- 
ain. He  first  distinguished  himself  by  his  military 
talents  under  Diocletian,  in  that  monarch's  &mous 
Egyptian  expedition,  296 ;  subsequently  he  served 
BQder  Galerius  in  the  Persian  war.  In  806  the  two 
vnperors,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  abdicated,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius. 
^lerius,  who  could  not  endure  the  brilliant  and  ener-  ! 
getic  genius  of  Constantine,  took  every  means  of  ex- 
posing him  to  tianger,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was 
^  period  when  he  acquired  that  mixture  of  reserve, 
<^iung,  and  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  his 
conduct  in  after  years.  At  last  Constantine  fled  to 
his  father,  who  ruled  in  the  West,  and  joined  him  at 
Boulogne  Just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  an  expedition  i 
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against  the  Picts  in  North  Britain.  Constantius  died 
at  York,  July  25,  306,  having  proclaimed  his  son  Con- 
stantine his  successor.  The  Roman  soldiers,  in  the 
Praetorium  at  York,  procbdmed  Constantine  emperor. 
He  now  wrote  a  conciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  and  re- 
quested to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus.  Galerius, 
however,  would  not  allow  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  gave  him  that  of  Cmsar  only.  Constantine  took 
possession  of  the  countries  which  had  been  subject  to 
his  father,  viz.,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  and,  hav- 
ing overcome  the  Franks,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Maxentins,  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Italy 
and  AfHca.  He  conquered  Maxentius  in  three  bat- 
tles, the  last  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Constai\tine  was  now  declared  by  the  senate 
Augustus  and  Pontifex  Maximus  (Oct.  28,  812).  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
flaming  cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath  the  sun,  bearing 
this  inscription.  In  hoc  signo  vinces,  L  e.  **  By  this  sign 
thou  shalt  conquer;"  and  on  the  same  authority  it  is 
stated  that  Christ  himself  appeared  to  him  the  follow- 
ing night  and  ordered  him  to  take  for  his  standard  an 
imitation  of  the  fleiy  cross  which  he  had  seen.  He 
accordingly  caused  a  standard  to  be  made  in  this  form, 
which  was  called  the  UAarwn  (q.  v.).  This  account 
rests  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Vita  Con- 
stantini^  i,  29,  80),  said  to  be  founded  on  a  communica- 
tion fh>m  Constantine  himself.  **  Lactantius,  the  ear- 
liest witness  (Z>s  mortHnu  perseeutorum,  c.  44,  a  work 
which  may  not  have  been  written  by  Lactantius,  but 
yet  was  composed  about  A.IX  814  or  815),  speaks  only 
of  a  dream,  in  which  the  emperor  was  directed  to  stamp 
on  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  *  the  heavenly  sign  of 
God,'  that  is,  the  cross,  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
thus  to  go  forth- against  his  enemy''  (Schaff,  History 
of  the  Christian  Churchy  vol.  ii,  §  2,  where  this  point, 
and  indeed  the  whole  relation  of  Constantine  to  the 
Church,  is  admirably  treated).  In  January,  818,  he 
published  the  memorable  edict  of  toleration  in  favor 
of  the  Christians,  by  which  all  the  property  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  Christians  during  the  persecutions 
was  restored  to  them.  '*  They  were  also  made  eligible 
to  public  offices.  This  edict  has  accordingly  been  re- 
garded as  marking  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the 
downfall  of  paganism.  Having  defeated  Licinius,  who 
showed  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Christians,  Constantine 
became  sole  head  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire 
in  825,  the  year  noted  for  the  cscumenical  council  which 
he  convened  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  and  which  he  attend- 
ed in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  favored  the 
Arians,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  in  consequence  of  which  he  banished  many 
orthodox  bishops.  Though  he  professed  Christianity, 
he  was  not  baptized  till  he  fell  sick  in  887,  in  which 
year  he  died  in  Nicomedia''  (Buck,  Theol,  Diet.  s.  v.). 
The  senate  of  Borne  placed  him  among  the  gods,  and 
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the  Chiistiani  of  the  East  reckoned  him  among  the 
saints:  his  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Russian  churches  on  the  21st  of  May. 

''Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  character  of 
Constantine^s  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  its  con- 
sequences were  of  vast  importance  both  to  the  empire 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  opened  the  way  for 
the  nnobstructed  propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  a  wider 
extent  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  All 
impediments  to  an  open  profession  of  Christianity  were 
removed,  and  it  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
empire.  Numerous,  however,  in  various  points  of 
view,  as  were  the  advantages  accruing  to  it  from  this 
change,  it  soon  began  to  suffer  fh)m  being  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  fostering  influence  of  seen- 
lar  power.  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was  corrupt- 
ed; pompous  rites  and  ceremonies  were  introduced; 
worldly  honors  and  emoluments  were  conferred  on  the 
teachers  of  Christianity,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  a  great  measure  converted  into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  the 
object  of  various  and  contradictory  judgments,  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  and  political  spirit  of  the  various 
writers.  Eusebius,  Nazarius,  and  other  Christian  con- 
temporaries, grateftil  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
emperor  to  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  considered 
his  panegyrists,  while  Zosimus  and  other  heathen 
writers,  animated  by  an  opposite  feeling,  were  his  en  • 
emies.  The  brief  summing-up  of  Entropius  is  perhaps 
nearest  the  truth :  '  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he 
was  equal  to  the  best  princes,  in  the  latter  to  middling 
ones.  He  had  many  great  qualities ;  he  was  fond  of 
militaiy  glory,  and  was  successful.  He  was  also  fa- 
vorable to  civil  arts  and  liberal  studies;  fond  of  being 
loved  and  praised,  and  liberal  to  most  of  his  friends. 
He  made  many  laws;  some  good  and  equitable,  oth- 
ers superfluous,  and  some  harsh  and  severe* "  (Hend, 
Buck).  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall^  i,  454  sq. ;  Man- 
so,  Lebm  KonstantMt  (Breslau,  1817) ;  Keim,  Ueber- 
triU  Konttantint  mm  Ckristmlhum  (Zurich,  1862); 
Bnrckbardt,  Die  Zeit  Konttcmtin  des  Grotsen  ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  1.  c. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  (Torrey*8  ed.),  U,  iii ; 
Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  vL     See  Donation. 

Constantine,  Pope  (708-716),  a  native  of  Syria, 
succeeded  Sisinnius  in  708.  He  visited  Constantino- 
ple and  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honor  by  the  emperor  Justinian  the  younger.  After 
his  return  to  Rome  he  defended  the  worship  of  im- 
ages against  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
against  PhUippicus,  who  had  usurped  the  empire. 
Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Constantine,  and  had  been  ex- 
Ued  in  consequence,  made  his  submission  to  him,  and 
was  reinstated  in.  his  see.  Constantine  died  April  8, 
716,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  II. — ^Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirch^'Lex,  ii,  888. 

ConBtantinople. — There  are  few  cities  which 
unite  more  points  of  interest  than  Constantinople.  It 
is  unsurpassed  in  many  elements  of  beauty,  and  for 
twenty-five  centuries  has  been  a  place  of  great  politi- 
cal and  commercial  importance.  During  several  hun- 
dred years  it  was  the  chief  centre  of  learning,  refine- 
ment, and  military  power.  As  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
Church,  in  it  were  held  a  large  number  of  councils. 
The  indications  are  that  its  future  will  be  as  important 
as  its  past  history.  Yet  no  city  has  suffered  more 
from  the  desolations  of  earthquakes,  pests;  famine, 
fire,  and  sword. 

I.  Hiitcry, — ^There  are  three  defined  epochs :  1,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  (B.C.  667)  till  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  (A.D.  808) ;  2,  from  this 
time  till  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  fA.  D.  1458) ;  and, 
8,  under  the  Turkish  dominion  till  the  present  time. 

1.  Byzantium. — ^The  ancient  Greeks  attributed  the 
'oundation  of  Byzantium  to  a  colony  of  Megarians, 

%  directed  by  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  buUt  a  dty  (B. 


0.  667)  on  the  high  land  formeriy  oocapied  by  Oi 
old  seraglio.  This  dty  soon  became  the  eiilTep6t  ia 
the  grain  trade  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Greece.  Wift. 
out  any  great  military  power  or  unbition  of  ita  oviu 
Byzantium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  diffeient  ts&n 
that  successively  became  dominant  in  Greece.    It 


'  yielded  without  resistance  to  Darius  (B.C.  612).  Tie 
ten  thousand  rested  here  in  their  retreat  (B.C.  4ft'). 
During  a  siege  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (B.C.  m%  a 

I  light  suddenly  appeared  one  night,  enabling  the  Athe- 
nian garrison  to  see  and  thwart  an  intended  aaaaak^ 
the  besiegers.     In  commemoration  of  this  cvat,  i 

I  crescent  appears  on  some  Byzantine  coins,  esd  to  tkij 
is  usually  attributed  the  origin  of  the  crescent,  the  ea- 
blem  of  the  Turkish  empire,  adopted  immediately  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  With  Greece  Ais 
city  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  (B.C.  14€).  Ac 
ancient  legend  relates  that  the  apoetle  St.  Andrew,  fs 
his  arrival  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Conatantiocple, 
pressed  the  form  of  a  cross  into  the  rock  -with  his  hamL 
After  preaching  here  two  years,  he  was  driven  avsv 
by  the  tyrant  Zeuxippus,  and  he  continued  his  labn 
on  the  opposite  Asiatic  shore.  Byzantinm  had,  in  s* 
der  to  resist  the  frequent  sieges  of  the  Northern  htr- 
barians,  been  made  the  strongest  fortified  city  in  tk 
Roman  empire.  For  harboring  Piscinns  its  walls  were 
razed  by  Septimius  Severus  (A.D.  169).  These  wen 
soon  rebuilt,  but  the  city  was  completely  destroyed  br 
Constantine  (A.D.  824)  for  having  rebelled  again. 

2.  Under  dte  Eastern  Empire. — Many  reasons  ctD- 
bined  to  induce  Constantine  to  remove  the  capital  cf 
the  Roman  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzanttiun,  especial- 
ly his  desire  to  free  himself  from  the  remnants  of  Uie 
power  of  the  Roman  senate ;  his  desire  to  follow  tic 
Oriental  custom  of  a  great  emperor  and  cooqnenr 
founding  his  own  capital ;  the  central  commercial  poft- 
tion  of  Byzantium  in  the  then  known  w<»ld,  and  k» 
favorable  position  for  controlling  the  troublesome  pazts 
of  the  empire  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  On 
May  11, 880,  the  new  capital  was  inaugurated  by  fe- 
tivals  and  ceremonies,  half  Christian  and  half  psgia, 
and  lasting  forty  days.  Among  the  many  embelhc^ 
ments  which  Constantine  added  to  the  city  were  t^ 
hippodrome,  surrounded  by  palaces,  porticoes,  and  ftai- 
ues  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  tbe 
dstem  of  a  thousand  columns,  the  church  of  St  So- 
phia, and  many  other  churches  and  public  buildings. 
Theododus  also  gready  embdlished  and  enlarged  fht 
capital.  In  896  Constantinople  became  the  capital  cf 
the  Eastern  or  Greek  division  of  the  Roman  tmfot. 
The  gloiy  of  the  dty  increased  until  the  time  (tf 
Heraclius  (A.D.  641),  although  subjected  to  nunj 
scourges.  Justinian  (527-595)  may  be  regarded  ^  its 
second  founder.  After  a  civil  commotion  in  A.D. 
582,  in  which  80,000  men  were  slain,  and  which  re- 
duced the  city  to  ashes,  Justinian  rebuilt  St.  Sophia 
with  unparallded  magnificence.  Hb  goigeous  pal- 
ace, the  twenty-five  otiier  churches  and  many  pub- 
lic edifices  that  he  built,  have  all  shice  periahed.  The 
size  of  the  city  may  be  estimated  from  the  £ict  that 
800,000  persons  died  from  the  pest  in  one  year.  In 
675  the  Arabs  lost  80,000  men  before  the  wails,  and  in 
718  1161  ships  of  war.  The  greatest  destructioe  of 
works  of  art  in  all  history  occurred  in  the  ravaging  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  (1204),  who  tpest 
eight  days  after  they  took  the  dty  in  burning  and 
plundering  all  public  and  private  property.  The  re»> 
toration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (1261)  had  little  d- 
feet  in  restoring  tiie  glory  of  the  capital.  The  Gcbo> 
ese  and  Venetians,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  had  many  contests 
near  the  city  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  1391  the 
Turks,  who  had  already  conquered  moat  of  Eurcpen 
Turkey,  forced  the  Byzantine  emperor  to  permit  a 
mosque  to  be  erected  in  Constantinople,  to  permit  tbe 
appointment  of  a  kadi  to  look  after  the  intenssts  of  the 
reddent  Mohammedan  merchants,  and  to  pay  the  sil- 
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ten  a  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  dacats.  In  1458  the 
Turks  took  the  ctty  by  asunlt,  after  a  siege  of  forty 
days.  In  this  siege  the  Torks  liad  several  cannon  of 
three  and  four  feet  calibre. 

8.  Under  th«  TVrJbt.— For  the  space  of  three  days  af- 
ter the  taking  of  the  city  it  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  was  the  scene  of  frightfnl  massacre  and  destnic- 
tion  of  public  and  private  property.  After  the  three 
days  had  elapsed  Biahomet  caused  the  carnage  to  be 
stopped,  and  offered  to  such  Greeks  as  chose  to  remain 
protection  in  their  property  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  sultan  then  entered  upon  the  erection 
df  a  series  of  public  edifices.  He  built  the  castle  of 
seven  towers,  the  two  seraglios,  and  a  number  of  mag- 
nifloent  mosques.  He  also  transformed  St.  Sophia  and 
other  churches  into  mosques.  The  chief  sultans  after 
Biahomet  have  followed  his  example  hi  building  at 
least  one  magnificent  mosque.  Constantinople  has 
saffered  frequently  from  fires  that  have  often  devas- 
tated whole  quarters.  In  1726  the  first  printing-press 
was  set  up  m  the  city.  During  an  outbreak  in  the 
Greek  quarter  in  1821,  during  the  Greek  Revolution, 
the  Greek  patriarch  was  hung  by  the  mob.  In  1826 
the  power  of  the  Janissaries,  who  had  opposed  most 
Iknatically  the  introduction  of  modem  civilization  by 
the  sultan,  was  completely  broken  by  the  shooting  of 
40,000  of  them  by  the  other  troops  of  the  army. 

II.  Description  of  the  City  previous  to  Ot  Occupation 
by  the  Turks  (1458).— The  ancient  Byzantium  occupied 
the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Crolden  Horn,  upon  which  the 
great  capital  was  afterwards  built.  As  Constantino- 
ple, the  city  was  enlarged  to  its  present  limits.  On 
the  water  side  was  built  a  single  wall  without  a  ditch. 
On  the  land  side  was  a  double,  later  a  triple  wall,  each 
part  from  14  to  20  feet  high,  20  feet  thick,  with  a  ditch 
28  ibet  broad  hi  front,  defended  also  by  548  towers,  and 
a  castle  at  each  comer  of  the  great  triangle  which  the 
city  covered,  and  penetrated  by  8  gates.  The  private 
honses  were  small  and  poor. 

Of  the  many  public  places  or  edifices  we  can  notice 
but  a  few.  (a)  The  Forum  of  Constantine  (now  part 
of  the  seraglio  palace),  which  Constantine  surrounded 
with  a  circus,  an  imperial  palace,  churches,  baths,  and 
many  private  palaces.  Here  he  placed  the  porphyry 
column  surrounded  with  wreaths  of  gold,  "  the  Palladi- 
um of  Rome,**  which  he  brought  from  that  city ;  on 
this  pillar  he  placed  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  in  Phrygia,  and  which  Constantine 
wished  to  have  considered  as  his  own  statue,  substi- 
tuting the  nails  of  the  passion  for  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
in  order  to  give  the  statue  a  resemblance  to  Christ. 
This  statue  is  now  lost.  The  column  is  partly  destroy- 
ed, the  remainder  being  called  the  '*  Burnt  Column." 
(&)  The  Forum  of  Theodosius,  laid  out  by  Tbeododus 
(A.D.  893X  and  containing  a  triumphal  pillar  like  the 
Column  of  Trajan  in  Rome,  and  an  equestrian  statue 
of  a  man  with  winged  feet,  whom  the  popular  tradition 
held  to  be  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still ; 
under  the  left  foot  of  the  horse  was  buried  the  Palla^ 
dium  of  Constantinople,  consisting  of  a  doll  or  body 
wrapp^  m  woollen  garments,  and  which  the  Latins 
(in  1204)  dug  up  and  burnt,  after  having  destroyed 
the  statue,  (c)  The  Forum  Bovis,  containing  the 
brazen  bull  in  which  criminals  were  burnt  to  death. 
(d)  The  Hippodrome  or  Circus,  near  St.  Sophia,  in 
which  races  and  other  games  were  held,  and  which 
Constantine  adorned  with  the  best  works  of  Grecian 
art,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  over  the 
gate  through  which  the  horses  entered  the  circus  stood 
the  four  horses  of  Lysippus,  which  originally  were 
placed  in  Athens,  were  brought  here  from  Chios,  then 
taken  to  Venice  (1206),  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  (1797), 
and  finally  returned  to  Venice  (1815) ;  an  obelisk,  61 
feet  high,  brought  from  Egypt  to  Athens,  and  thence 
to  Constantinople,  is  yet  standing ;  the  triple  bronze 
snakes,  that  formed  the  faiterior  of  the  Tripod  of  Del- 


phos,  18  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  is  yet 
standing,  one  serpent's  head  having  been  cut  off  by 
Bfahomet  with  his  sabre  when  he  entered  the  city 
(1458),  the  other  two  having  been  removed  during  the 
last  centuiy.  These,  then,  are  all  the  remains  of  an- 
cient art  that  have  been  preserved  from  the  immense 
number  brought  to  Constantinople.  What  few  the 
Crusaders  left  (1204)  the  Turks  have  since  destroyed, 
(e)  The  Imperial  Paktce  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old 
seraglio.  It  contained  many  magnificent  buildings 
and  rooms ;  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodor  were  the  rel- 
ics, consisting  of  the  **  original  cross"  and  the  **  staff 
of  Moses."  (/)  The  Bebdomon  Palace^  where  Leo 
Philosophos  held  his  school,  containing  five  golden  tow- 
ers, supporting  a  golden  tree  on  which  golden  birds 
sung,  and  containing  the  "  head  of  John  the  Baptist.** 
(iff)  The  Palace  and  Baths '  of  Lausos,  adorned  with 
many  works  of  art,  and  containing  the  imperial  library 
of  120,000  volumes  (burnt  476).  (K)  The  many  hea- 
then temples  were  either  turned  into  churches  or  sec- 
ularized by  Theodosius.  (t)  Of  chmvhes,  by  far  the 
most  important  b  that  of  St,  Sophia  (q.  v.).  (j)  The 
Choras  Church  contained  a  *' picture  of  the  Vurgin 
Mary  painted  by  St  Luke,*'  which  the  Turks  cut  to 
pieces  when  they  took  the  city.  (Is)  The  Church  of 
the  HoUif  Apostles^  built  by  Constantine,  together  with 
the  Hereon  (the  burial-place  of  the  emperors  from  the 
time  of  Constantine),  with  their  rich  ornaments  and 
treasures,  were  plundered  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204, 
and  destroyed  m  1468.  (t^  The  Chmxh  of  8U  George, 
the  Greek  patriarchal  church,  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  many  mosaics  and  Byzantine  paintings.  Exter- 
nally it  is  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  It  contains 
the  "  chaur  of  St.  Chrysostom,**  richly  inhud  with 
pearl,  and  on  which  the  patriarch  sits  during  great 
festivals ;  also  the  '*  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound 
when  he  was  scourged.*'  (tn)  The  Blachednen  Church, 
containing  the  **  holy  chest  with  the  garments  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  and  a  **  miraculous  image  whose  veO 
lifted  itself  every  Friday  evening,  and  settled  down 
again  on  Saturday  at  vespers."  On  the  yearly  festi- 
val of  this  church  a  great  procession  took  place,  with 
the  emperor  at  its  head,  (n)  The  Church  of  the  Hr- 
ffin  at  the  Golden  Spring,  near  a  spring  or  cistern  of 
that  name  containing  golden  or  ** fried  fish.".  A  tnu 
dition  has  it  that  **  during  the  last  assault  by  the 
Turks,  a  Greek  monk  in  the  monastery  at  thb  place 
disbelieved  the  report  that  the  Turks  had  entered  the 
walls,  saying,  *  I  would  sooner  believe  that  these  fish 
I  am  frying  would  leap  out  of  the  pan  of  hot  oil  and 
come  to  life  again  in  the  cistern.*  Scarcely  had  he  ut- 
tered these  words  when  the  fish  sprang  out  into  the 
cistern.  Their  descendants  are  red  on  one  side  and 
brown  on  the  other,  in  commemoration  of  this  event.** 
(o)  Monasteries  abounded  in  the  city  soon  after  the  or- 
igin of  this  institution.  Some  of  them  were  large,  and 
occupied  sighdy  positions,  (p)  The  Jews  were  allow- 
ed a  synagogue  b}!  Constantine,  but  they  were  expelled 
from  tiie  city  by  Theodosius.  (3)  Large  aqueducts  sup. 
plied  the  city  with  an  abundance  of  water ;  some  of 
these  are  yet  in  use,  others  are  out  of  repair,  (r)  Vast 
dslems,  or  subterranean  reservou^  were  dug  out  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  first  emperors.  Most  of  these  are 
now  out  of  repair,  and  but  few  contain  water.  One 
of  the  most  remarlcable  of  these  was  the  cistern  of 
Philoxenus  (now  called  the  cistern  of  the  thousand  and 
one  columns),  containing  three  stories,  supported  each 
by  224  pillars.  It  is  now  used  for  silk-spinning.  It 
contained  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  cistern 
of  St  Peter  contained  6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

III.  The  Modem  or  Turkish  C»<y.— With  Christian 
nations  the  city  retains  its  Greek  name,  Constantino- 
ple. The  Turks  call  it  Siamboul,  or  Istamboul;  also 
Assitana,  The  beauty  of  situation  of  the  city  is 
world-renowned.  Each  of  the  seven  hills  is  crowned 
by  a  mosque,  with  its  tall  slender  minarets.  The  rich 
profusion  of  foliage  from  the  public  and  private  gar- 
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dens  blends  witb  the  brown  of  the  nnpainted  wooden  * 
houses,  and  contrasts  with  the  white  of  the  mosqnes  ' 
and  other  public  buildings,  presenting  a  picturesque 
effect  to  be  seen  in  no  other  European  city.  The  har- 
bor is  crowded  with  vessels  and  steamers  fhmi  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Slight,  slender  caiques  dart  between 
the  larger  boats,  and  give  an  unusual  animation  to  the 
already  over-crowded  harbor.  The  suburbs  of  Pera 
and  Galata  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
covered  with  massive  palaces  and  stone  houses.  Across 
the  Bosphorus  is  Scutari,  with  its  vast,  daiic,  cypresi- 
bound  cemeteries ;  and  in  the  distance  the  snow-cap- 
ped Olympus  raises  its  head  above  the  horizon. 

Constantini^le  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  of  which  it  forms  a  distinct  province.  It  is 
the  residence  also  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  who  holds 
here  the  patriarchal  synod,  composed  of  twelve  bish- 
ops. Here  are  also  an  Armenian  patriardi  and  a 
Greek-Catholic  bishop,  llie  Protestant  missions  of 
£urope  and  America  for  the  Orient  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Constantinople.  The  city,  with  its  imme- 
diate suburbs,  contains  above  a  miUion  inhabitants. 
Stamboul,  or  the  old  city,  contains  about  half  this  num- 
ber. More  than  half  of  the  population  are  Turks ; 
the  remainder  are  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and 
some  thousands  each  of  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 
.  Within,  the  city  loses  much  of  its  charm.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  uncleanly,  and  full  of  dogs  ;•  they 
are  not  lighted,  and  every  passer-by,  after  nightfall, 
is  arrested  if  he  has  not  a  lighted  lantern :  the  streets 
are  not  named,  nor  the  houses  numbered,  (a)  The 
houses  are  almost  entirely  of  wood,  are  nnpainted,  of 
two  or  three  stories,  and  have  projecting  latticed  win- 
dows, (b)  Of  pvblic  squares  there  are  but  few  of  im- 
portance. The  chief  are  the  Hippodrome  (see  above, 
d)  and  the  Sercukai  PUust,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
war  department  and  the  lofty,  fine  tower  from  which 
is  to  be  obtained  the  finest  view  of  Constantinople  and 
its  environs.  This  place  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, (c)  The  Seraglio^  once  so  famous  as  the  splen- 
did palace  of  the  sultans,  had  not  been  u|^  as  a  royal 
palace  since  the  erection  of  the  new  Seraglio  on  the 
Bosphorus.  It  was  burned  in  1865.  Near  the  old 
seraglio  is  the  office  of  the  grand  vizier,  entered  by 
the  "Sublime  Porte,"  where  the  sessions  of  the  cabi- 
net are  held,  and  where  the  sultan  meets  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  There  are  many  kiosks,  or  royal  sum- 
mer-houses on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Grolden  Horn. 
(d)  Constantinople  contains  thirteen  imperial  mosques, 
above  a  hundred  large  mosques  (or  Djami,  i.  e.  places 
of  reunion),  and  more  than  a  hundred  besides  of  small- 
er mosques  (or  Medjid,  i.  e.  places  of  prayer).  The 
chief  mosque  is  that  of  Omar.  See  St.  Sophia.  The 
second  mosque  of  importance  is  that  of  Achmet  ike 
First  (built  in  1610).  Here  are  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  the  festival  of  Bairam,  that  of  Mevloud  (the 
birth  of  the  Prophet),  and  that  of  the  departure  of  the 
caravans  for  Mecca.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  piece  of 
the  black  stone  of  Mecca.  («)  Churches  and  Synagogues. 
— ^The  Greeks  have  twenty-one  churches  in  the  old 
city.  Of  these,  St.  George^s  (see  above,  II,  2)  is  the 
chief  or  patriarchal  church.  The  Armenians  have  a 
number  of  churches,  among  them  the  Patriarckal 
church  (or,  rather,  two  churches — one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women),  and  the  Church  of  the  Nine  Angel- 
choirs,  containing  a  *' miracle-working  pillar,"  to 
which  the  sick  of  fevers  are  brought.  The  Romish 
and  Protestant  churches  are  in  Pera.  There  are  sev- 
eral synagogues  in  the  old  city.  The  British  and 
American  Bible  Societies  have  tbeir  head-quarters  in 
the  old  city.  (/)  There  are  many  Mohammedan  mon- 
asteries  for  the  different  orders  of  dervishes,  and  also 
several  Greek  monasteries,  (g)  Burial-places  for  the 
Turks  are  found  near  all  the  mosques.  Burial-chapels 
(Turb^)  for  the  sultans,  the  founders  of  mosques,  and 
their  families,  are  found  within  the  inclosure  of  the 


mosques,  (k)  ThepubUc  i 
1847.  Schools  were  divided  into  three  grades.  At- 
tendance upon  the  primary  schools  is  obllgatoiy.  In 
them  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, religion,  history  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the 
Turkish  language.  In  the  second  grade,  the  hiatoiy  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  mathematics,  nstoral  sci- 
ence, and  other  branches  are  taught.  The  terhmrd 
schools  are  many  in  number,  as  the  two  Bcfaoola  ia  tfe 
mosqnes  of  Achmet  and  Selim  for  the  persons  deagnwl 
for  civil  offices ;  the  school  founded  by  the  soltaness  ia 
1850  for  the  education  of  diplomatists  «Dd  other  hi^ 
officers  of  state ;  the  colleges  for  the  edacetioo  of  the 
ulemas  or  priests ;  the  schools  of  military  and  Banl 
instruction ;  the  college  of  medicine ;  the  veterinary, 
and  other  schools.  All  of  these  are  supported  by  the 
state  when  the  endowments  do  not  suflioe.  The  Uni- 
versity, comprising  many  of  their  highest  scbools,  lai 
a  large  building,  but  is  only  partly  organised.  The 
school  systems  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  stand  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  church  authorities,  and  sr 
much  neglected,  (t)  Of  libraries  there  are  over  a  ban- 
dred  smaller  ones  connected  witb  the  mosqnes,  asi 
forty  large  ones,  some  of  which  have  &a»  rooms,  sad 
are  accessible  to  non-Mohammedans. 

lY .  Tke  Environs  of  ConstanHmople.  —  (a)  ffooft, 
above  Stamboul,  on  the  Golden  Horn,  is  the  most  sa- 
cred spot  in  Turkey.  Eyoub  was  the  standard-beanv 
of  the  Prophet,  and  perished  in  the  first  attach  m 
Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  (668).  His  body  was 
miraculously  discovered  by  Mahomet  II  (1458^  vbe 
built  here  the  mosque  of  Eyoub.  Then  Is  also  a 
stone,  surrounded  by  a  silver  plate,  containing  an 
'*  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  Prophet,'*  whi^  W 
made  in  the  rock  at  the  building  of  the  Caaba.  With- 
in this  mosque  is  the  sirord  o/  Otkmcm,  which  the  sal- 
tans gird  on  as  their  inaugural  ceremony  instead  of 
being  crowned.  Around  the  mosque,  which  Is  rkfalr 
built  and  decorated,  are  tombs  of  many  great  mea  cf 
state,  mingled  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  surrosBd- 
ed  by  hospitab  and  an  extensive  cypress -covered 
grave-yard.  Q!)  Galata,  on  the  oppo^te  ride  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  was  formerly  a  Genoese  dty.  It  aow 
contains  many  important  European  hooses  of  bnsiiMse, 
and  one  part  is  filled  with  the  scum  of  aU  Enropean 
nations,  (c)  Pera,  on  the  crown  of  the  hiU  above 
Galata,  contains  the  residences  of  Enropean  ambassa- 
dors and  merchants,  many  fine  and  lofty  resideDceE, 
and  many  Christian  churches,  (c)  At  Kamsmpada, 
where  vessels  of  war  are  built,  and  at  Top-Jkama,  where 
cannon  are  made,  the  wor^s  rival  those  of  any  Eon^ 
pean  power.  («)  /Scviari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  tbe 
Bosphorus,  is  the  landing-place  of  all  the  commerte  to 
and  from  Asia,  and  hence  has  many  and  large  khasf. 
As  the  place,  from  which  Mohammedanism  set  oat  in 
its  conquest  of  Europe,  it  is  considered  by  tbe  Turks 
to  be  sacred  ground,  and  its  burial-place  is  by  £ir  the 
largest  around  Constantinople.  Near  this  burial-place 
are  the  famous  mosque  and  barracks  of  Selim,  and  the 
hospital  where  Florence  Nightingale  peribnned  her 
deeds  of  mercy  during  the  Crimean  war.  (/)  The 
Bosphorus  is  lined  with  palaces  of  the  sultan,  ctf  padi^ 
merchants,  and  ambassadors,  and  with  cities  utd  vil- 
lages. In  one  of  them,  Beb6k,  is  a  college  founded 
by  the  missionary  Dr.  Hamlin,  and  endowed  by  Ama- 
ican  Christians  with  $100,000.— Hesy chins,  JDe  or^m- 
ibus  Constantinopoleos,  1596  (Leipzig,  1820);  Yisques- 
nel.  La  Turquie  (Paris,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Th.  Gantler,  Cm- 
stasainople(PaiiB,  1853);  Dallaway,  Constanlimple,A»' 
dent  and  Modem  ;  Adolphe  Joanne  et  Emile  Isambeit, 
Itiniraire,  descript\f,  historique,  et  orchMogiqme  is 
V  Orient  (Paris,  1867);  Hammer,  Histoire  de  Pempkt 
Ottoman  (Paris,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Hammer,  Omst€tatimaph 
undder  Bosporus. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Coukcim  of.  I.  Gensnd 
Synods. — ^The  following  are  regarded  as  oscumeaieal 
by  tbe  Latin  or  by  the  Greek  Church,  or  by  both:  1. 
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rJk^  Fini  (EemmeHieal  Cotmeil  of  CorutaiUinople  (or  the 
t«oond  in  the  list  of  oBcamenical  ootmcilB)  was  con- 
roked  at  Ck>ii8tantiiiople  in  881  by  Theodosins  the 
jvpoat.      There  were  present  150  orthodox  bish<^ 
^mostly  Eastern),  and  36  followers  of  Macedonius,  who 
:e£%  Constantinople  when  their  doctrine  was  rejected  by 
cJie  mi^rity.     The  council  condemned,  besides  the 
^fAcedonians,  the  Arians,  Eanomians,  and  Eadoxians, 
&n<l  confirmed  the  resolutions  of  the  ConncO  of  Nice. 
K^  susif^ed  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  second 
rank  in  the  Chorch,  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
in.  controversies  between  the  two  reserved  the  decision 
to  the  emperor.    2.  The  Second  (Ecumenical  Covncil  of 
CTonticmiinople  (the  fifth  in  the  list  of  oecumenical  coun- 
cils), held  in  553  on  account  of  the  Three  Chapters' 
controversy,  by  165,  mostly  Oriental,  bishops.     This 
cooncil  exconuQunicated  die  defenders  of  tiie  Three 
Ohaptera,  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  Ibas,  and  others, 
auid  the  Boman  bishop  Yigilius,  who  refhsed  to  con- 
domn  the  Three  Ch4q;>ters  unconditionally.     8.  The 
Third  CEcumemcal  Council  of  ConekuUimople  (the  sixth 
in  the  list  of  OBCumenical  councils),  held  from  680  to 
681  in  the  TruUan  palace,  and  attended  by  289  bish- 
ops, annrng  whom  were  three  Oriental  patriarchs, 
and  four  legates  of  the  Roman  bishop  Agathon.     The 
opinions  of  the  Monothelites  were  condemned,  espe- 
cially through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  legates,  as 
heretical.    4.  The  General  Council  convoked  in  691 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  II,  and  also  held  in  the 
Triillan  palace.     As  it  was  regarded  as  supplementing 
the  fifth  and  sixth  oecumenical  councils,  which  had 
^ven  no  Charch  laws,  it  was  called  Quinieexta  {Syno- 
dud)  or  (bamieextmn  {Conciliwny,     It  gave  102  stringent 
canons  on  the  morals  of  clergymen  imd  ecclesiastical 
discipline.     It  is  recognised  as  an  cscumenical  council 
by  the  Greeks  only.     5.  Thejifih  (EctmemccU  Council, 
hicAd  in  754,  and  attended  by  883  bishops.     It  passed 
resolutions  against  the  veneration  of  images,  which 
were  repealed  by  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Nice.     It  is  not  recoi^ised  by  the  Latin  Church,  but 
only  by  the  Greek.     6.  The  sixth  OScumemiccd  Council 
(by  the  Church  of  Rome  regarded  as  the  fourth  (Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Constantinople,  or  the  eighth  in 
the  list  of  oecumenical  councils),  held  in  869.     It  de- 
posed patriarch  Photius,  restored  patriarch  Ignatius, 
and  gave  laws  on  Church  discipline.     It  is,  of  course, 
not  recognised  by  the  Greeks.    7.  In  879  another  Gen- 
eral Synod  was  held  at  Constantmople,  attended  by  880 
bishops,  among  whom  were  the  legates  of  pope  John 
VI II.    Photius  was  recalled,  the  rssolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding council  against  him  repealed,  and  the  position 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  pope  defined. 
The  Greeks  number  this  council  as  the  Eighth  (Ecu- 
menical.    8.  The  ninth  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  held  in  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  in  1341.     It  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  Barlaam  as  heretical. 

II.  Particular  3ynods,—The  most  important  of  the 
particular  synods  are :  1.  and  2.  In  886  and  889,  two 
Arian  synods,  under  the  leadership  of  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
oomedia.  The  former  deposed  and  excommunicated 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra ;  the  latter  deposed  and  expelled 
bishop  Paulns,  of  Onstantinople,  and  appointed  Euse- 
bius his  successor.  3.  A  semi-Arian  synod  against 
.£tins,  who  was  banished.  4.  In  426,  a  synod  held 
against  the  Messalians ;  in  448,  449,  and  450,  synods 
against  the  Eutychians.  5.  In  495  and  496,  Eutychian 
synods,  condemning  theb  opponents,  and  recognising 
the  ffenoticon  of  Zeno.  6.  A  synod  in  516,  condemned 
the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  7.  In 
586,  against  Severus,  Anthimus,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Aoephali.  8.  In  541  (548  ?),  against  some  views  of 
Oiigen.  9.  In  815,  two  synods  on  the  question  of  ven- 
eration of  images,  tiie  one,  attended  by  270  bishops,  in 
fhvor,  and  the  second  against  the  images.  10.  In  861, 
introducing  patriarch  Photius,  and  approving  the  ven- 
eiafcion  of  images.    11.  In  1170  (according  to  others  in 


1168),  a  synod,  attended  by  many  Eastern  and  West- 
em  bishops,  on  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Latin 
chnrohes.  Similar  synods  were  held  in  1277,  1280, 
1286,  all  without  effect.  12.  In  1450,  a  council  con- 
voked by  the  emperor  Constantine  Palsologus  de- 
posed the  patriarch  Gregory,  put  in  his  place  the  pa- 
triarch Athanasius,  and  dedhied  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Council  of  Fknenoe  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches.  18.  In 
1688  and  1642,  two  synods  held  against  the  crypto-Cl^al- 
vinism  of  the  patriarch  CyrU.  Lucaris. — ^Pierer,  Uni- 
ver$,-Lex,  iv,  897 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchei^Lex,  ii, 
888;  Chrittiam  Bememb,  April,  1854,  art.  i;  Schafi", 
Hiel.  of  the  Christia*  Church,  ii,  iii ;  Landon,  Mamtal 
of  Councils;  Hefele,  ConoU.'Geschichte ;  EditJburgh  Re- 
view, July,  1867,  p.  49. 

CJoMSTAiVTiNOPLB,  Patbiabchatb  OF.     Until  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Heraclea  as  metropolitan. 
WbBn  Constantinople  became  the  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  dignity  of  the  bishop  naturally  rose.     The 
second  oecumenical  council,  in  881,  gave  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  a  precedence  of  honor  next  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  Constantinople 
was  New  Rome.     This  canon  implied  no  extension  of 
jurisdiction  except  the  exemption  of  the  bishop  of  (Con- 
stantinople from  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Heraclea ;  but  gradually  the  bishop  of  0>n- 
stantinople  obtained  a  right  of  superintendence  over 
the  exarchs  of  the  neighboring  dioceses.    Early  in  the 
5th  century  an  imperial  edict  placed  Eastern  Illyricum 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  Roman  bishop  Boniface  protested  against  this, 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  patriarchal  rights  of  Rome  • 
in  Illyricum,  and  the  decree  was  not  carried  through. 
Theodosius  II  issued  a  decree  that  no  bishop  in  Asia 
and  Thrada  should  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  O>nstantinople.     The  execution  of  this 
decree  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  over  Thracia  and  Asia  was  nevertheless 
gradually  confirmed,  and  it  was  even  extended  over 
Pontus  and  the  patxiarchate  of  Antioch.     In  451  the 
CouncU  of  Chalcedon  formally  sanctioned  this  right 
of  jurisdiction.     Canon  9  authorized  bishops  and  cler- 
gymen to  appeal  finom  the  decisions  of  the  metropoli- 
tans to  either  the  exarchs  or  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Canon  28  gave  to  the  bishop  of  (Constantinople 
equal  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  stating,  however,  that  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was  the  second ;  and  provided  that  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople should  have  the  right  to  ordain  the  metro- 
politans of  the  three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thracia,  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  pagan  countries  be- 
longing to  those  three  dioceses.     The  papal  legates 
protested  against  the  28th  canon,  and  their  protest  was 
ratified  by  the  Roman  bishop  Leo.    The  opposition  of 
the  Roman  bishops  against  this  canon  prevented  it 
fhnn  being  received  into  the  Oriental  legislation,  al- 
though the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  never  relin- 
quished any  of  the  rights  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Council.     During  the  controversy  on  the  images,  Leo 
Isauricus  separated  the  lUyrian  churches  fh)m  the 
patriarchate  of  Rome  and  united  them  with  that  of 
Constantinople.     Entire  separation  from  Rome  was 
carried  through  by  the  patriarchs  Photius  and  Michael 
Csendarins.     The  extensive  diocese  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  containing,  since  the  8th  century, 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Illyricum  and  the  three  dioceses 
of  Asia,  Thracia,  and  Pontus,  embraced  (since  the  10th 
century)  also  Russia,  for  which,  however,  in  the  16th 
century,  a  special  patriarchate  was  established  at  Mos- 
cow.    See  Russia.     In  the  14th  century  a  special 
Servian  patriarchate  was  established,  which,  however, 
was  again  dissolved  in  1765.    See  Sbbvia.    After  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  the 
Church  of  Greece  made  itself  independent  of  the  juris- 
diction of  tiie  patriarch  of  CJonstanthiople  in  1888.   See 
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Gbebob.  The  Greek  bbhops  of  Anstrim  are  likewise 
not  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  See 
Austria.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  embraces  the 
mediate  and  immediate  provinces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  the  patriarcliates  of  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Cyprus  and  Oclirida  in  Rumelia.  In  1867  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  had  185  sees,  of  which 
90  are  metropolitical  and  4  archiepiscopal. 

From  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204  until  the  reconqnest  of  the  dty  by  the  Greeks 
in  1261,  there  was  a  Latin  patriarch  in  Constantino- 
ple, to  whom  the  pope  assigned  the  highest  place  in 
the  Church  next  to  himself.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  title  of  patriarch  has  been 
given  by  the  popes  to  some  dignitary  of  Rome.  At 
Constantinople  there  resides  a  patriarchal  vicar,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  are  about  10,000  Latin  Catholics, 
in  Constantinople,  Thracia,  Macedonia,  and  Northern 
Asia  Minor.— Herzog,  ReaUEnofhl.  iii,  188 ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  838 ;  Wiggers,  Kirchl.  ataiit- 
tikf  i,  176 ;  The  ChMtrchman's  Calendar  for  1867,  p.  89. 

ConBtellation,  a  cluster  of  itart,  stands  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  only  in  Isa.  xiii,  10  (*'the  stars  of  heaven 
and  contteBationt  thereof  shall  not  ^ve  their  light^*), 
for  the  Heb.  b'«p3,  ketil^  (in  the  plur.),  i.  e.  the  fat  or 
dear  (Sept.  'Qpicuv,  Yulg.  splendor),  as  a  designation 
apparently  of  the  lari^e  starry  bodies  generally.  The 
same  (Heb.)  word  elsewhere  designates  some  special 
assemblage  of  stars  (**  Orion,'*  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ; 
Amos  V,  8);  and  once  the  name  of  a  town  (^*  Chesil,'* 
Josh.  XV,  80).  (See  Schnaar,  Ueb,  d,  Sternbilder,  etc. 
e  Bink.  1791.)    See  Astronomy. 

CoDBtitatioii,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  decree  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  France,  the  name 
has  been  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  famous 
bull  Uniffenitus  of  the  year  1718.     See  Uniobxitus. 

ConBtitutioiis,  ApostolioaL  See  Canons; 
Clementines. 

ConstitatioiiB  and  CanonB,  BookB  of,  "the 
code  of  141  rules  which  regulates  the  order  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England.  The  preface  thus  de- 
scribes itself:  *  Constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal, treated  upon  by  the  bishop  of  London,  president 
of  the  convocation  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  rest  of  Obe  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  said  province ; 
and  a^rreed  upon  with  the  king's  majesty's  licence,  in 
their  synod  begun  at  London,  Atmo  Domini  1608,  and, 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  James, 
by  the  grace  of  €rod  )dng  of  England,  ^nce,  and  Ire- 
land, the  first,  and  of  Scotland  the  thirty-seventh ;  and 
now  published  for  the  due  observation  of  them  by  his 
majesty's  authority,  under  the  great  seal  of  England.' " 
— Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Canons. 

Constitationi  of  Clarendon.  See  Claren- 
don. 

Consubstantial,  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
co-essential^  denoting  something  of  the  same  substance 
with  another.  The  term  dfioov<Ttog  was  first  used  by 
the  fiitbers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nicaea  to 
express  the  orthodox  doctrine  more  precisely.  At  first 
the  term  had  only  a  negative  use,  as  against  the  Arian 
heresy ;  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene  Creed  it 
became  a  test- word  of  orthodoxy. — Tomline,  Theology^ 
ii,  110;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  §  127. 

ConBubstantiation,  the  doctrine  that,  in  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  the  bread  remains  bread,  and  the  wine 
remains  wine;  but  that  with  and  by  means  of  the 
consecrated  elements  the  true  natural  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  communicated  to  the  recipients.  It  dif- 
fers from  Transubstftntiatinn  (q.  v.)  in  that  it  does  not 
imply  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the  elements. — 
Browne  on  89  Articles,  art.  xxviii,  §  1 ;  Hagenbach, 
'history  of  Doctrines,  ii,  809  (Smith's  ed.).     See  Ijcpa- 


NATION  ;    Lord's   Suppbr  ;    Lutukk  ;    LuTHiBiJ 
Church;  Tranbubstantlation. 

Consul  (yirarot,  i.  e.  highest  in  office),  a  titk  i^ 
plied  (1  Mace,  xv,  16)  to  Lucius  (q.  v.),  the  Boots 
officer,  whoee  communicatk>n  to  Ptolemy  is  there  died. 
The  Sept.  elsewhere  uses  the  same  Greek  term  ss  a 
rendering  of  the  Chald.  1*^3^ "^ni^nK,  mibraps  C'pra- 
ces,"  Dan.  iii,  2,  8),  and  T'^a^n,  ri»cr»  (" 
lors,  Dan.  vi,  7,  etc).  It  is  often  used  by 
Greek  writen  for  the  Roman  cfmtuL     See  Rons. 

Conanmption,  as  a  disease,  is  the  rendering  o( 
the  Heb.  rSHD,  Aache'pheih  (occurs  only  Lev.  xxti, 
10;  Deut.  xxviii,  22),  Arom  BH^,  skaehapA',  to  pmt 
away;  and  probably  designates  a  wasdn^  maladr. 
See  Disease. 

Contarini,  Gaspare,  Cardinal,  was  bora  in  1^ 
of  a  noble  Venetian  £unily,  and  carefUly  edocated. 
Entering  the  public  service,  he  was  rmbenwirinr  to 
Charles  Y,  1621,  and  met  Luther  at  Worms.  In  1535 
he  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Panl  III.  In  Uas. 
Contarini,  together  with  the  ourdinals  Cara&  (snbes 
quently  Paul  lY),  Sadolet,  and  Polna,  was  appoiDted 
a  member  of  a  committee  on  the  refornuUion  of  tl« 
Church.  Their  report,  made  to  the  pope  in  the  nse 
year,  and  entitled  Consilium  de  Emendcmda  Eeeksis. 
was  printed  against  their  wish  and  contrary  to  the  crder 
of  the  pope,  and  published  in  a  German  translatioo. 
with  pungent  notes,  by  Luther.  It  was  sabsequent- 
ly  put  on  the  Index.  In  1640  0>ntarini  was  sent  as 
papal  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  shoved 
a  conciliatory  spirit  toward  the  Protestants,  and  u- 
gently  admonished  the  bishops  to  labor  for  the  relBr- 
mation  of  the  Church.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  vt» 
by  some  accused  of  having  encouraged  heresy,  but  vt^ 
appointed  by  the  pope  cardinal  legate  of  Bologna.  His 
religions  feelings  .were  deep ;  he  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  fidth,  and  looked  for  a  reform  of  ^ 
Roman  Church,  while  he  utterly  distrusted  the  Ls> 
theran  reformation.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  one  ci 
the  best  men  in  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  He  died  in  Bologna,  1542.  Among  hi» 
writings  are,  De  ImmortaUtaU  Anisna  adeersus  Pitnm 
PomponaHum : — De  LXbero  A  Hntrio  et  PrctdesttmaAm : 
— De  Septem  Ecdesia  Sacramentis: — Confutatio  Arlie^ 
ulorum  Luiheri: — Scholia  m  Ept'stoku  Dhi  PasM:—Ik 
Officio  Episcopi:'-DePotestatePoniiJicis(\ihenT),  Hit 
works  were  collected  and  published  together  at  Parit 
(1571,  fol.)  and  Venice  (1578,  fol.).  See  Ranke,  ffistih 
ry  of  Popes,  vol.  i,  passim ;  Wetxer  n.  Welte,  Kinhm- 
Lex,  ii,  860;  McCrie,  Reforwuxtion  •»  Italy  (Am.  cd. 
p.  171). 

Contemplation.    See  Mrsncs. 

Contentment  (avrapKua,!  Tim.  vi,  6;  ^'snffi- 
ciency,'*  2  Cor.  ix,  8)  is  a  disposition  of  mind  in  whkfa 
our  desires  are  confined  to  what  we  enjoy  withovt  mar- 
muring  at  our  lot,  or  wishing  ardently  for  more.  It 
stands  opposed  to  envy  (James  iii,  16);  to  avarice 
(Heb.  xiii,  5) ;  to  pride  and  ambition  (Piov.  xiii,  10); 
to  anxiety  of  mind  (Matt,  vi,  25,  84) ;  to  mnnnorings 
and  repinings  (1  Cor.  x,  10).  Contentment  does  net 
imply  unconcern  about  our  welfare,  or  that  we  should 
not  have  a  sense  of  anything  uneasy  or  distiessaif ; 
nor  does  it  give  any  countenance  to  idleness,  or  pfe> 
vent  diligent  endeavors  to  improve  our  circnmstanoei. 
It  implies,  however,  that  our  desires  of  worldly  good 
be  moderate;  that  we  do  not  indulge  nimecessaiT 
care,  or  use  unlawftil  efiTorts  to  better  onrs^vee ;  bet 
that  we  acquiesce  with,  and  make  the  best  of  oar  ooa- 
dition,  whatever  it  be.  Contentment  arises  not  fnm 
a  man's  outward  condition,  but  fh>m  his  inward  dispo> 
sition,  and  is  the  genuine  ofllspring  of  hnmilitT,  at- 
tended with  a  fixed  habitual  sense  of  God>  particnkr 
providence,  the  recollection  of  past  mercies,  and  a  jest 
estimate  of  the  true  nature  of  all  earthly  things.    ICo- 
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tires  to  oontentment  ariM  from  the  consideration  of 
the  rectitude  of  the  divine  goyemment  (Psa.  xcvii,  1, 
2),  the  benignity  of  the  divine  providence  (Psa.  cxlv), 
the  greatness  of  the  dinne  promises  (2  Pet.  i,  4),  oar 
own  unworthiness  (Gen.  xxxii,  10),  the  punishments 
we  deserve  (Lam.  iii,  89,  40),  the  reward  which  oon^ 
tentment  itself  brings  with  it  (1  Tim.  vi,  6),  the  speedy 
termination  of  all  our  troubles  here,  and  the  prospect 
of  eternal  felicity  in  a  ftiture  state  (Rom.  v,  2).  See 
Barrow,  WorJcs,  iii,  ser.  6,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  Burrows,  On  (km- 
tenimeni;  Watson,  AriofConimtmeiUf  Dwi'Jiht,  TkeoU 
ogy,  ser.  czxix ;  Fellowes,  Theology,  ii,  428, 600 ;  Buck, 
TheoL  DicL  s.  v. 

Continency.    SeeCHASTrrr;  YisonnTT. 

Continentes.    See  Encratitbs. 

Contizigeiioy.     See  Fobeknowledob  ;  Pbb- 

DESTINATION. 

Contract  ((rwoXXay/uc,  1  Mace,  xiii,  42),  a  busi- 
ness agreement  or  formal  compact.     See  Baboaiic. 
Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
contracts  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.     Sometimes  it 
was  done  by  a  simple  joining  of  hands  (Prov.  xi,  21 ; 
Ezek.  xvii,  18),  and  thus  the  Hindoos,  to  this  day,  rat- 
ify an  engagement  by  one  person  laying  his  right 
hand  upon  that  of  the  other.    Sometimes,  also,  a  cov- 
enant was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to 
which  an  appropriate  name  was  given  (Gen.  xxxi,  44 
-64) ;  that  made  between  Abraham  and  the  king  of 
Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  both  parties,  also  by 
a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe 
lambs,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had 
occasioned  the  transaction.   Festivities  appear  to  have 
accompanied  the  ceremonies  attending  such  alliances, 
for  Isaac  and  Abimelech  made  a  feast  on  concluding 
their  covenant  (Gen.  zxvi,  30 ;  xxxi,  54).     A  similar 
practice  also  obtained  among  the  heathen  nations. 
The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties, 
catting  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood 
ran  into  the  wine,  with  which  they  stained  their  armor; 
after  which  they  themselves,  together  with  the  other 
persons  present;  drank  of  the  mixture,  uttering  the 
direst  maledictions  on  the  party  who  should  violate 
the  treaty.    Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was 
by  the  superior  contracting  party  presenting  to  the 
other  some  article  of  his  own  dress  or  arms.     Thus 
*'  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to 
his  sword,  and'to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle*'  (1  Sam. 
xviii,  4) ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  highest  honor 
which  a  king  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject  is  to 
cause  himself  to  be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe 
to  the  favored  individual.    In  Numbers  xviii,  19,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt  (q.  v.).    See  Oath. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  and,  long  before  them,  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  anything  of  conse- 
quence was  concluded,  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  as  the  seat  of  judgment,  before  all  who 
went  out  and  came  in  (Gen.  xxiii,  16,  20 ;  Ruth,  iv,  1, 
2).    From  the  latter  book  we  also  learn  that  on  some 
occasions  of  purchase  and  exchange,  the  transfer  was 
■confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  ofiT  his  shoe  at 
the  city  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witnesses,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  new  owner. 

The  earliest  notice  of  written  instruments,  sealed 
and  delivered,  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and  transfer  of 
property,  occurs  in  Jeremiah  xxxii,  10-15,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  Baruch  to  buiy  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  in  order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a 
friture  period  as  evidence  of  the  purchase.  No  men- 
tion is  particularly  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
deeds  were  ancientiy  canceUed.  Some  expositors 
have  imagined  that  in  Colossians  ii,  14,  Paul  refers  to 
the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line 
across  them,  or  by  striking  them  through  with  a  nail ; 
but  we  hare  no  authority  whatever,  from  antiquity, 


to  authorize  such  a  conclusion. — ^Thomson,  Land  cmd 
Book,  ii,  382-884.    See  Covenant. 

Contritioii,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  is 
perfect  or  thorough  repentance  (contritio  cordis)^  as 
distinguished  from  aOriHon,  or  imperfect  repentance, 
which  is  not  adequate  to  justification  without  pen- 
ance (see  Attbition  for  a  fuller  statement).  The 
Council  of  Trent  makes  contrition  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  '*  The  acts  of  the  pen- 
itent, namely,  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction, 
are  the  matter,  as  it  were,  of  this,  sacrament,  which, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  requked  by  divine  appointment 
in  order  to  the  completeness  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
full  and  perfect  remission  of  sins,  are  for  this  reason 

called  the  parts  of  penance Contrition,  which 

holds  the  first  place  in  the  above-mentioned  acts  of  the 
penitent,  is  the  sorrow  and  detestation  which  the  n^ind 
feels  for  past  sin,  with  a  purpose  of  sinning  no  more. 
Now  this  emotion  of  contrition  was  always  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sins ;  and  when  a  man 
has  sinned  after  baptism,  it  prepares  him  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin,  if  joined  with  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  aiCeamest  desire  of  performing  whatever 
is  necessary  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  sacrament. 
....  The  council  further  teaches  that  although  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  this  contrition  is  perfect 
in  charity,  and  reconciles  a  man  to  God  before  the 
sacrament  of  penance  is  actually  received,  neverthe- 
less the  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  contri- 
tion without  the  desire  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  in 
&ct  included  in  it." — Canons  of  Treaty  sess.  ziv,  chap, 
iv. 

It  will  be  observed  fhnn  the  preceding  quotations 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  we  are  to  be '' 
truly  grieved  or  sorry  on  account  of  our  sins ;  that  we 
are  to  hate  them ;  and  that  we  must  purpose  or  re- 
solve to  forsake  them.  All  this  is  excellent  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  one  essential  element  or  mark  of  true 
repentance  is  entirely  omitted,  or  so  slightiy  referred 
to  that  this  sorrow  or  hatred  of  sin,  together  with  all 
good  purposes  of  amendment,  are  counteracted,  or  may 
be  substituted  by  additional  resdhOiona  to  do  better  in 
future,  by  priestly  absolution,  by  penances,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  attrition  or  imperfect  contrition.  The 
deficiency  to  which  reference  is  made  \&  forsaking  sin. 
This  practical  act  is  overlooked,  counteracted,  or  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  resolutions  of  amendment, 
absolution,  penances,  and  whatever  may  pertain  to 
them. — Elliott,  Delineaiion  ofBomainistn,  bk.  x,  chap. 
ii,§l. 

Convenient,  used  in  the  A.  Y.  only  in  its  old 
Latin  sense  of  suitable  or  becoming,  as  a  rendering  of 
•IT^^,  yashar'  (Jer.  xl,  4,  5,  ^^ right,''  as  often  else- 
where), ph,  choh  (Prov.  XXX,  8,  an  allotted  ^*por- 
tion,"  as  sometimes  elsewhere),  na^ffKov  (Rom.  i,  28, 
**^,"  as  in  Acts  xxii,  22),  dvf}Kov  (Eph.  v,  4 ;  Pbilem. 
8,  *'^,"  a»  in  Col.  iii,  18) ;  but  twaipoQ  (Mark  vi, 
21),  (vKaiQiaQ  (Mark  xiv,  11),  e^raiptw  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
12),  or  simply  Kaip6Q  (Acts  xxiv,  25X  refer  to  oppor- 
tuneness of  time  or  season.  Similarly  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (Kad^ica>,  Ecclus.  x,  28 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  11 ;  2  Mace, 
iv,  19 ;  xi,  86),  i-KiriihioQ,  (1  Mace,  iv,  46 ;  xiv,  34), 
iirUaigoQ  (2  Mace,  iv,  32;  xiv,  22),  simply  raipoc 
(Ecclus.  xxxix,  17),  or  mere  construction  (2  Mace,  z, 
18). 

Convent,  (1.)  the  name  given  in  monasteries  and 
similar  institutions  to  the  assembly  (and  the  whole)  of 
the  members  entitied  to  a  vote  ('*  conventuals")*  ^he 
heads  of  these  institutions  (abbots,  priors,  provosts, 
rectors,  guardians)  are  bound,  in  some  points  of  ad- 
ministration, either  to  hear  the  counsel  or  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  convent.  Monastic  congregations  [see 
Congregations]  sometimes  hold  "general  convents" 
(or  * '  general  chapters"),  consisting  of  the  abbots  of  all 
the  houses  of  the  congregation.    The  constitution  of 
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the  mendicant  orders  and  of  the  regalar  clerks  provides 
for  the  holding  of  **  provincial  convents"  (ur  provin- 
cial chapters),  consisidng  of  the  heads  of  the  monas- 
teries of  a  province,  and  **  general  convents'*  (or  gen- 
eral chapters),  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  mo- 
nastic provinces  ("provincials**).  Bat  the  latter,  in 
modem  times,  have  generally  fallen  into  disnse,  and 
written  reports  have  taken  their  place.  (2.)  The  word 
is  also  nseid  to  denote  a  society  of  monks  or  nans  in 
one  establishment,  or  the  bailding  itself  in  which  they 
dwell.— Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  ii,  869.  See 
also  Monastery. 

Conventicle  (jdace  of  meeting^  Lat  conoen^ictt- 
fttm,  diminutive  of  coAfen^).  The  word  conooiticii/tmi 
was  known  to  the  primitive  Church  to  designate  a 
house  of  prayer,  concaUicuia  ubi  mmmut  cratur  DeuM 
(Amob.  iv ;  see  also  Lactant  v,  11 ;  Orosius,  vii,  12). 
In  after  times  it  denoted  a  cabal  among  the  monks  of 
a  convent,  to  secure  the  election  of  some  &vorite  can- 
didate for  abbot  or  superior.  The  term  conventicle  is 
said  to  have  been  first  applied  in  England  to  the  as- 
semblies of  Wicklifie*s  followers ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  it  was  given  contemptuoa||y  to  the  meet- 
ings for  religious  worship  of  Protestant  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  which  were  not  at  the  time 
sanctioned  by  law. 

Conventicle  Act,  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1664.  It  enacted  that  only  five  per- 
sons above  sixteen  years  of  a^  besides  the  family, 
were  to  meet  for  any  worship,  domestic  or  sodaL  Tho 
first  ofl^nce  on  the  part  of  him  who  officiated  was 
three  months'  imprisonment,  or  five  pounds'  fine ;  the 
second,  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  ten  pounds ;  the 
third  offence  was  transportation  for  life,  or  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  Those  who  permitted  conven- 
ticles to  be  held  in  their  bams,  houses,  or  outhouses, 
were  liable  to  the  same  forfeitures;  and  married  wom- 
en taken  at  such  meetings  were  to  be  imprisoned  for 
twelve  months,  unless  their  husbands  paid  forty  shil- 
lings for  their  redemption.  The  power  of  enforcing 
the  act  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  might  proceed,  without  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  on  the  bare  oath  of  an  informer.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  act,  houses  were  broken  open,  goods  and 
cattle  distrained,  persons  arrested,  and  the  jails  in  the 
dififerent  counties  filled  with  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  no  other  misdemeanor  but  that  of  assembling  to- 
gether to  worship  God,  or  listen  to  the  exposition  of 
his  holy  word. — Buck,  TTteol.  Dictionary^  §.  v. ;  Neal, 
History  of  the  Puritant,  part  iv,  ch.  vii ;  Orme,  Life 
of  Baxter,  i,  221,  264. 

Conventuals,  (1.)  Monks  or  clerical  knights  who 
are  members  of  a  convent,  and  have  the  right  of  voting 
at  the  meetings  (coroos^im).  See  Convent.  (2.)  Monks 
in  general,  in  opposition  to  hermits.  (3.)  In  several 
orders,  especially  the  mendicant.  Conventuals  is  a 
name  for  those  congregations  which  follow  a  mitigated 
rule  (see  Franciscans,  Carmelites),  in  opposition 
to  the  Observants  (q.  v.),  who  demand  the  observance 
of  the  rigorous  primitive  rule,  and  who  sometimes  even 
pass  beyond  it.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to 
the  Franciscan  conventuals  (see  Franciscans).  (4») 
Sometimes,  also,  a  community  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  who,  in  a  monastic  manner,  lived  in  com- 
mon under  a  provost,  were  designated  by  this  name. 

Conversation  Cni?"?,  de'rek^  way,  Psa.  xxxviii, 
14 ;  1,  28 ;  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  dvaoTpoifnj,  but  rp6- 
woc  in  2  Mace,  xx,  12 ;  Heb.  xiii,  5)  is  never  used  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  verbal  oommunicaiionj  but 
always  in  its  now  obsolete  meaning  of  course  of  life 
or  deportment,  including  all  one's  words  and  acts.  In 
Phil,  i,  27;  iii,  20,  a  different  term  is  found  in  the 
original  {iroXtrtvoftat,  voXiTcvfta),  which  literally  sig- 
nifies residence,  or  relations  to  a  community  as  a  citi- 
aen.     See  Citizbnbhip. 

Orientals  are  little  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  each 


other's  houses  for  the  pnrpoee  of  toctal 
but  rather  prefer  to  resort  to  some  spot  out  of  deon, 
where  friends  can  meet  together,  and  for  Uiia  pvpoK 
the  gate  of  the  dty  is  generally  chosen.  See  Gatz. 
Such  was  the  custom  of  old,  and,  acoordin^y,  we  lad 
that  to  each  city  among  tho  Jews  there  was  am  ofm 
space  near  the  gate,  which  was  fitted  np  with  seats  la 
the  accommodation  of  the  people  (Gen.  zix,  1 ;  1^ 
Ixix,  12).  Those  who  were  at  leisure  oocnpled  a  po- 
sition on  these  seats,  and  either  amused  tbemadrb 
with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and  went  out,  s^ 
with  any  trifling  occurrences  that  might  preeent  thesi- 
selves  to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  judicial  tziab. 
which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  placie  of 
this  kind  (Gen.  xxxiv,  20 ;  Ruth  iv,  11 ;  Pea.  xxvi,  i 
6;  cxxvii,  6).  Promenading,  so  agreeable  in  colds 
latitudes,  is  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warn 
climates  of  the  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason 
why  the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  prefemd  bod- 
ing intercourse  with  one  another  while  aittiBK  near  tit 
gate  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  ttg4nt 
and  the  vine  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6 ;  Micah  iv,  4). 

This  mode  of  passing  the  time  is  ttill  costooiaiy  m 
the  East.  *'  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  Mr.  Jov^ 
ett,  **  to  see  an  individual  or  a  group  of  pereons,  erczi 
when  very  well  dressed,  sitting  with  their  feet  drsTs 
under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole  boon 
in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would  require  a  chair, 
but  the  natives  here  (Syria)  prefer  the  ground ;  in  the 
heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  pleasant  to  them  to 
while  away  their  time  in  this  manner  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  Richly-adorned  females,  as  well  as  men, 
may  often  be  seen  thus  amusing  themselvea." 

The  Orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  an, 
in  general,  very  mild  in  their  demeanor,  and  do  aet 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  directly  to  contradict  the 
person  with  whom  they  are  conveiBing,  altboogfa  tber 
may  at  the  same  time  be  aware  that  he  is  telling  them 
felsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular,  vexr 
rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  thu 
those  of  l^to,  satcm',  meaning  "adversary,*'  or  "op- 
poser;"  np'^^,  reykah',  pard,  "  contemptible ;"  and 
sometimes  733,  nabaV,  "  fool,**  an  expression  wfakb 
means  "  a  wicked  man,'*  or  "  an  atheist,**  not,  as  witb 
us,  a  person  deficient  in  understanding  (Job  ii,  10: 
Psa.  xiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  6 ;  Matt,  v,  22 ;  xvi,  23).  See 
Foou  When  anything  was  said  which  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, the  dissatisfied  person  replied,  *'  Let  it  suffice 
thee"  (Deut.  iii,  26),  or  *'  It  is  enough**  (Loke  xxii, 
88).  In  addressing  a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did  aot 
commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  aeeood 
person,  but  instead  of  "  I,**  they  said  **thy  servant,*' 
and  instead  of  "  thou,**  they  employed  the  words  "017 
lord.'*  Instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  repeated- 
ly occur  in  Scripture  (as  in  Gen.  xxxii,  4 ;  xliv,  16, 
19;  xlvi,  84;  Dan.  x,  17;  Luke i,  88). 

The  form  of  assent  or  affirmation  was, "  Thou  hart 
said,'*  or  '*Thou  hast  rightly  said  ;**  and  modem  trsT- 
ellers  inform  us  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a 
person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  tfab 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  especially  when  thejr 
do  not  wish  to  assert  anything  in  express  terms  (oomp 
Matt,  xxvi,  64).    See  Affirmative. 

Conversion,  a  theological  term,  nsed  to  denote 
the  **  turning**  of  a  sinner  to  God.  It  occnrs  in  Acb 
XV,  8  (**  declaring  the  conversion  [iwiorpo^]  of  the 
Grentiles*').  The  verb  Ivicrrpi^  is  used  in  the  N.T. 
actively  in  the  sense  of  turning  or  converting  othen 
(Luke  i,  16,  et  al.);  intransitively,  in  the  sense  of 
*t turning  back,"  ** returning;*'  and  tropically,  to  de- 
note '^turning  to  good,"  **to  be  converted**  (Luke 
xxii,  82,  **  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  titt 
brethren").  In  general,  the  word  is  used  to  designalr 
the  **  turning  of  men  firom  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  €rod*'  (Acts  xxvi,  18.) 
In  a  general  sense,  heathens  or  infidek  are  "  oonvcrt* 
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ed^'  when  they  ahandon  paganlBm  or  nnheliefl  and 
embraOB  the  Christian  fidth ;  and  men  in  general  are 
pToperiy  said  to  be  "  converted*'  when  they  are  brought 
to  a  change  of  life  through  the  influence  of  dirine 
Spraca  upon  the  soul. 

Specifically,  then,  conversion  may  be  said  to  be 
'  '  that  change  in  the  thoughts,  desires,  dispositions,  and 
lilb  of  a  sinner  which  is  brought  about  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  enters  the  heart  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
a  saving  fkith  in  the  atonement,  by  which  the  sinner 
ia  jnstified.  The  process  by  which  this  great  change 
is  effected  is  this :  The  sinner  is  convinced  of  sin  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  exercises  a  penitent  faith  in  Christ 
ms  his  Saviour ;  God  immediately  justifies  him ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  attests  to  the  penitent  the  flut  of  liis  par- 
don, and  instantly  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  the 
beart,  when  all  things  fue  indeed  new**  (Fanar,  Biblt- 
cal  Dictiomayj  s.  v.)* 

The  word  is  also  used,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  denote 
the  '*  voluntary  act  of  the  soul  consciously  embracing 
Christ  in  &ith  ;**  and  in  this  sense  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  regeneration,  which  is  "  a  second  crea- 
tion,'* wrought  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Kling,  in 
Herzog,  Rmt-EnafkUtp&die  (s.  v.  BelcehrungX  gives  the 
fbllowing  statement  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion :  **  It  is  not  a 
purely  personal  act  of  man  (Jer.  xxxi,  18,  Twm  thou 
me  cmd  I  skaU  be  tumed)f  but  includes  both  the  di- 
vine act  and  the  human.  Conviction,  calling,  and 
jostificatioo  are  of  God.  The  Word  of  God  declares 
God*s  will  convincingly  in  the  law,  and  offers  salva- 
tion through  fSuth  in  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  In  Christ 
law  and  Gospel  are  united.  None  of  these  divine  acts 
preclude  man*s  activity  (Phil,  ii,  12,  Work  out  yowr  own 
salvation,  etc.).  .  .  .  The  truth  lies  midway  between 
that  extreme,  on  the  one  hand,  which  teaches  that  the 
will  of  man  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  that  false  Synergism,  on  the  other,  which  con- 
ceives man's  will  as  capable  of  action,  in  the  worlc  of 
conversion,  without  the  inworking  of  divine  grace.'* 

Wesley  {LeUer  to  Bkhop  LavingUm,  Work;  v,  868) 
remarks :  "Conversion  is  a  term  I  very  rarely  use,  be- 
cause it  rarely  occurs  in  the  N.  T.'*  Lavington  had 
spoken  of  Wesley's  idea  of  conversion  as  '*  to  start  up 
perfect  men  at  once.**  "  Indeed,  sir,"  replies  Wesley, 
*Mt  is  not.  A  man  is  usually  converted  be'fore  he  is 
a  perfect  man.  It  is  probable  most  of  those  Ephesians 
to  whom  St.  Paul  directed  his  epistles  were  converted, 
yet  they  were  not  come  (few,  if  any)  to  a  perfect  man, 
to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.*' 
See  Bbpentanck  ;  Rboenebation. 

CONVERSION  OP  ST.  PAUL,  Feast  of  the, 
observed  in  the  Soman  Church  on  the  25th  of  Januaiy. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  festival  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1200,  when  it  was  established  by 
order  of  Innocent  III.  Baronius  says  it  was  observed 
in  earlier  times,  but  had  grown  into  disuse  after  the 
9th  century.  After  the  13th  century  it  became  gen- 
erally observed.     See  Paul. 

Con'Tictioii.  The  first  stage  of  repentance,  when 
a  penitent  is  led  to  see  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  has 
been  proved,  to  himself  guUty  of  it.     See  RBPEirr- 

AlfCE. 

Convocation  (fi^'Jl^O,  ndkra',  fh)m  K'Jg,  fairo', 
to  caU;  comp.  Num.  x,  2;  Isa.  i,  18),  applied  invaria- 
bly to  meetings  of  a  religious  character,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  congregation,  in  which  political  and  legal 
matters  were  occasionally  settled.  See  Govebk- 
jCEirr.  Hence  it  is  connected  with  t3'lp,  holg,  and  is 
applied  only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  fes- 
tivals of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  2  sq. ; 
Nnm.xxviii,  18  sq. ;  xxix,  1  sq.).  In  this  sense,  with 
one  exception  (Isa.  i,  18,  "assembly"),  the  word  \b  pe- 
culiar to  the  Pentateuch ;  but  in  Isa.  iv,  5,  it  denotes 
the  pktce  of  gathering  ('*  assemblies"),  and  in  Neh.  viii, 
8,  it  signifies  the  pA^  "  reading"  of  the  law  in  the 


I  synagogue  service.  The  Sept.  treats  it  as  an  a4jeo- 
I  tive  (cXi|r6ct  i^ucXi/roc ;  ccUled) ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  A.Y.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  (Smith, 
s.  v.).  See  CoMOBsaATioN.  Like  the  Greek  vavii- 
yvptc  or  mass-meeting  (Smith's  Did.  qfClau.  Aniiq, 
s.  V.  PanegyrisX  it  signifies  "a  meeting  or  solemn  as- 
sembly of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ping at  a  common  sanctuary."  The  phrase  "holy 
convocation"  is  applied,  I.  To  the  Feasts  :  1.  To  the 
Sabbaths,  all  of  which  were  "  holy  convocations"  (Lev. 
xxiii,  2,  8).  2.  To  tho  Passover:  (a.)  its  first  day 
(Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  7 ;  Num.  xxviii,  18) ;  (ft.) 
!  its  last  day  (Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  8 ;  Num.  xxviii, 
'  25).  8.  To  the  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii,  21).  4.  To  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  1st  of  Tkri,  the  New  Tear's 
day  of  the  dvil  year  (Lev.  xxviii,  24 ;  Num.  xxix, 
1).  6.  To  the  Featt  of  Weeks  or  First-fruUs  (Num. 
xxviii,  26).  6.  To  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles:  (o.)  its 
first  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  86 ;  Num.  xxix,  12) ;  (6.)  its  last 
day  (Lev.  xxiii,  86).  7.  As  introductory  to  the  enu- 
meration of  these  feasts  (Lev.  xxiii,  4),  and  as  closing 
it  (ver.  7).  II.  To  the  one  great.  Fast,  the  annual 
Dajf  of  Atonement  (\je:^,7aXu,^',  Num.  xxix,  7).  To 
the  deep  solemnities  of  "the  Holy  Convocation," 
whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  (^'afflicting  the  soul,"  as 
in  the  last  passage),  one  great  future  was  common, 
marked  by  the  command, "  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therem"  (see  all  the  passages) ;  or  more  fully  in  Exod. 
xii,  16,  "  No  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  in  them, 
save  that  which  every  man  must  eat,  that  only  may  be 
done  of  you."  (Such  as  are  curious  about  the  Rab- 
binical opinions  of  what  might  be  done,  and  what 
might  not,  on  these  occasions,  may  find  them  in  Bux- 
torf  s  Synagoga  Judaica,  especially  ch.  xix ;  the  joy- 
ous celebrations  are  described  in  ch.  xxi,  and  the  ex- 
piatory in  ch.  XXV,  xxvi;  see  also  Ugolini  Thesaxar. 
iv,  988-1052).  With  this  may  be  compared  Strabo's  • 
statement  (bk.  x), "  This  is  a  common  practice  both 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  to  perform  their  sacred  serv- 
ices with  a  festive  cessation  of  labor."  See  Sabbath. 
CONVOCATION,  a  convention  of  the  English  cler- 
gy to  discuss  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  body  grew  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils held  in  the  earlier  times.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  I,  when  the  Commons  were  first  assembled  in 
Parliament,  it  became  the  practice  to  summon  the 
Convocation  at  the  same  time.  About  the  year  1400 
it  assumed  its  present  form.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  Convocation  for  the  province  of  York,  and  another 
for  that  of  Canterbury.  At  the  Reformation  the  king 
assumed  the  titie  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
Both  convocations  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his  claim, 
but  the  king,  says  Strype,  made  them  buckle  to  at 
last ;  an^  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  was  made 
at  Canterbury  in  1581,  and  the  next  year  at  York.  In 
1582  the  Act  of  Submission  passed:  it  required  the 
clergy,  in  the  first  place,  to  consent  that  no  ordinance 
or  constitution  should  be  enacted  or  enforced  but 
with  the  king's  permission ;  secondly,  that  the  exist- 
ing constitutions  should  be  revised  by  his  majesty's 
commissioners ;  and,  thirdly,  that  all  other  constitu- 
tions, being  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
land,  should  be  enforced.  The  bishops  demurred,  but 
the  king  and  the  commons  were  against  them,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  yield ;  and  in  1584  their  sub- 
mission was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  Since 
this  period  the  Convocation  can  only  be  assembled  by 
the  king's  writ;  when  assembled,  it  cannot  make  new 
canons  without  a  royal  Ucense,  which  is  a  separate  act 
fh>m  the  permission  to  assemble ;  havmg  agreed  upon 
canons  with  the  royal  license,  they  cannot  be  publish- 
ed or  take  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  sovereign; 
nor,  lastiy,  can  they  enact  any  canon  which  is  against 
the  law  or  customs  of  the  land  or  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, even  should  the  king  himself  consent.  Prior  to 
this  period,  the  archbishop  of  each  province  could  as- 
semble his  provincial  synod  at  his  pleasure ;  though, 
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at  the  same  time,  the  sovereign  could  summon  both 
provinces  hj  a  royal  writ  (Hook). 

England  is  divided  into  the  tvro  provinces  of  Can- 
terbnry  and  York,  and  by  the  term  Convocation  is 
meant  the  synod  or  provincial  council  of  those  prov- 
inces. There  are,  thereforOi  two  convocations,  each 
independent  of  the  other;  bat  instances  have  flre- 
qnently  occurred  in  which  they  have  acted  together 
by  mutual  consent.  Commissioners  have  sometimes 
been  sent  from  York  to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury, with  full  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  north- 
em  Convocation.  Since  the  Reformation,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  legislation  of  the  Church  ofEngland  was 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  southern  Convocation. 
That  of  York  seldom  originated  any  important  meas- 
ure, or  persisted  long  in  resisting  the  decisions  of  Can- 
terbury. It  became  at  length  the  faint  echo  of  its 
more  favored  sister's  voice.  The  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  consists  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
who  constitute  the  upper  house;  and  of  the  deans, 
archdeacons,  proctors  of  chapters,  and  proctors  for  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  compose  the  lower  house.  In 
1867  the  upper  house  of  Canterbury  consisted  of  21 
members,  and  that  of  York  of  7  members ;  while  the 
lower  house  of  Canterbury  had  146  (namely,  24  deans, 
56  archdeacons,  24  proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  and 
24  proctors  for  the  clergy),  and  that  of  York  67  mem- 
bers (6  deans,  16  archdeacons,  7  proctors  of  the  chap- 
ters, and  29  proctors  for  the  clergy).  As  president, 
the  archbishop  summons  the  Convocation  to  meet  at 
the  command  of  the  king.  Were  he  to  attempt  to 
assemble  a  synod  by  his  own  authority,  he  would  be 
subject  to  a  praemunire,  and  the  proceedings  of  such 
synod  would  be  void.  Since  the  Act  of  Submission  the 
power  to  summon  the  Convocation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Parliament  has  usual  h'  been  granted, 
*  though  fVom  the  time  of  George  I  (1717)  until  recent- 
ly no  business  was  transacted.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  archbishop  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Convoca- 
tion, under  tlie  direction  of  the  crown.  Of  late  the 
convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  have  been  re- 
vived, and  the  revival  of  the  Irish  Convocation  has 
been  strenuously  urged,  especially  by  the  High-Church 
party.  The  decisions  of  Convocation  have  no  legal 
force  in  England.  '^  As  essentially  interwoven  with 
the  State,  the  Church  possesses  no  independent  action ; 
its  articles,  liturgy,  organization  as  to  benefices,  etc., 
are  all  regulated  by  Parliament ;  while  its  discipline 
&lls  within  the  scope  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a 
class  of  tribunals  apart  from  the  ministering  clergy. 
The  Church,  therefore,  in  its  distinct  capacity,  is  left 
little  to  do  in  the  way  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  further 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  restricting  the  power  of  Convo- 
cation, that,  being  purely  sacerdotal,  it  migBt  be  apt 
to  run  into  excesses,  and  put  forth  claims  adverse  to 
the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  on  religious  matters ; 
that,  in  short,  as  things  stand,  it  is  safer  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  than  to  l>e 
subject  to  the  ordinances  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastics'* 
Chambers,  Encyclopedia,  s.  v.).  There  is  an  able  ar- 
ticle against  the  revival  of  Convocations  in  the  Edinb, 
Rev.  Jan.  1867.  For  further  information  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  Convocation,  see  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hut.  of  Great 
Britain;  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna  Britannia  (London, 
1787,  4  vols,  fol.)  ;  Wake,  State  of  the  Ch.  of  England, 
etc.  (Lond.  1708,  fol.,  containing  a  large  collection  of 
documents  on  Convocation) ;  Fellows,  Conoocation:  iU 
Origin^  Progress,  and  Authority,  LegisUxUve  and  Judi- 
cial, with  a  Scheme  for  amending  its  Power  and  Consti- 
tution (Lond.  1852 ;  proposes  to  establish  one  Convoca- 
tion instead  of  the  three  [2  English,  1  Irish]  then  in 
existence) ;  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  Convocation  (Lond.  1853, 
8vo,  2d  ed.) ;  Landon,  Manual  qf  Councils,  s.  v.  Lon- 
don; Card  well,  Documentary  Annals  (Oxf.  1844, 2  vols. 
8vo);  Marsden,  Churches  and  Sects,  p.  808  sq. ;  Christ. 
Remembrancer,  Oct.  1854,  p.  869 ;  Overall,  Convocation 
Bool  (Oxfoid,  1844,  8vo) ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church. 


ConTtQsioxilstB,  a  term  applied  to  penoos  ^mbo 
were  the  subjects  of  fits,  of  which  they  were  said  to  be 
cured  by  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  abb6  Paris,  a  c^e^ 
brated  zealot  among  the  Jansenists.  The  name  w& 
afterwards  given,  in  France,  to  thpse  whose  farmtii^m 
or  imposture  caused  them  to  work  themselves  up  i^t 
the  strongest  agitations  or  convulsions,  during  whidi 

,  they  received  wonderfhl  revelations,  and  ab«adonJed 
themselves  to  the  most  extravagant  antics  that  weft 

I  ever  exhibited.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  nost 
violent  contortions  of  body,  rolled  about  on  the  greaakd, 

I  imitated  birds  and  beasts;  and,  when  they  had  eon- 
pletely  exhausted  themselves,  went  off  in  a  swtwa. 

:  Pinaidt,  an  advocate,  who  belonged  to  the  Convul- 

I  sionists,  maintained  that  God  had  sent  him  a  pecslar 
kind  of  fits  to  humble  his  pride.     See  Jaissekibm. 

Conybeare,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and 

I  dbtingtdshed  preacher,  was  bom  at  Pinboe,  Dena- 

shire,  in  1692,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 

Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1710.     In  1714 

he  became  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  in  1737 

,  obtained  great  celebrity  by  his  visitation  sermon  tm 

I  subscription.     He  was  appointed  rector  of  his  odk^ 

.  hi  1780,  dean  of  Christ  Church  two  years  afla>,  and 

finally  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1760.     He  died  at  Bath, 

July  18,  J756.     He  published  several  works,  the  most 

important  of  which  are,  A  Defense  of  Revealed  HeSgim 

I  against  the  Exceptions  o^£Tindal's]  Christiamiiy  as  (Mi 

I  as  the  Creation  (Lond.  1782,  8vo)  i— Sermons  (London, 

!  1757, 2  vols.  8vo).— Darling,  CycL  BibL  s.  v. 

I  Conybeare,  'William  Daniel,  dean  of  LlaB> 
daff,  was  bom  at  his  father*s  rectory,  St.  BotolpliV 

I  Bishopsgate,  June  7, 1787.  He  entered  Christ  ChnnA 
College,  Oxford,  in  January,  1805,  and  took  his  d^iee 
of  B.A.  hi  1808  and  M.A.  in  1811.  Mr.  ConybeiR 
was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  GeoJoiEletl 
Society,  and  the  important  services  he  has  rendfifed 
to  geological  science  may  be  seen  in  his  nnmeitras  ps- 
pers  printed  in  the  society's  "  Transactions."  In  183$ 
he  was  Bampton  lecturer,  and  was  made  dean  of  Uan- 
daff  in  1845.  He  died  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  12, 1P57. 
Besides  his  numerous  writings  on  geological  toincs,  he 
published  The  Christian  Fathers  dwing  the  Ante-Niemt 
Period  {Oxf.  1839,  Bampton  Lecture,  8vo) ;  EkmeKtarg 
Course  of  Theological  Lectures  (Lond.  18m,  sm.  8vo). 

Conybeare,  "W.  J.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
ft%quent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  espe- 
cially on  ecclesiastical  topics.  Together  with  the  Bev. 
J.  S.  Howson,  he  published  the  Z(/e  and  Epistles  of^ 
Paul  (Lond.  1854, 2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  hi  N.  Y. ;  ako 
abridged,  2  vols.  12mo),  one  of  the  best  works  of  la 
class.     He  died  m  1857. 

Cook  (male,  na^,  to&ftoM^  1  Sam.  ix,  »,  S4; 
female,  MHSU,  tabbachah',  viii,  8,  both  properly  a 
slayer),  a  person  employed  in  families  of  rank  to  per- 
form culinary  service.  Cooking  ^TT^,  bashJ^r), 
however,  among  the  Hebrews  (at  least  in  early  tunes) 
was  generally  done  by  the  matron  of  the  famHy,  evoi 
though  she  were  a  princess  (Gen.  xviii,  2-6 ;  Jndgn 
vi,  19).  Among  the  Egyptians  the  cook  was  a  pro- 
fessional character.  (See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, i,  174,  abridgm.)  The  process  of  cooking  seemi 
to  have  been  very  expeditiously  performed  (Gen. 
xxvii,  8,  4,  9,  10),  and  all  the  flesh  of  the  slain  ani- 
mal, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  in  a  wsnn 
climate,  was  commonly  cooked  at  once,  which  is  the 
custom  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  (See  Beeot- 
m&Uer,  Morgenl.  ii,  117 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  BoA,  n. 
162.)  See  Food.  The  Assyrian  monuments  lately 
discovered  by  Layard  and  Botta  contain  similar  delin- 
I  cations  of  eunuchs  cooking  over  charcoal  br^zien, 
I  and  engaged  in  other  culinary  operations,  often  a(> 
tended  by  a  servant  with,  a  fly-flap.  See  Baki; 
Cracknel. 
I     **As  flesh-meat  did  not  form  an  article  of  oidiiiaiy 
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liet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cooUng  was  not  car- 
led  to  any  perfection ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
>re8erving  it  tram  putrefiu^on,  few  animals  (other 
iian  sacrifices)  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
)f  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on  such 
Mxasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follow :  On  the  ar- 
-ival  of  a  guest,  the  animal,  either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf, 
ras  killed  (Gen.  xviii,  7;  Luke  xv,  28),  its  throat  be- 
ng  cut  so  that  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev. 
rii,  26) ;  it  was  then  flayed,  and  was  ready  either  for 
-oasting  (H^^)  or  boiling  (7^2) ;  in  the  former  case 
;he  animal  was  preserved  entire  (Exod.  xii,  46),  and 
wasted  either  over  a  fire  (Exod.  xii,  ^  of  wood  (Isa. 
div,  16),  or  perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies 
mother  method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  ^mply  of  a 
IL— Ii 
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hole  dug  in  the  earth,  well  bested,  and  cor- 
ered  up  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Btdouint^  i, 
240).  The  Paschal  lamb  was  roasted  by 
the  first  of  these  methods  (Exod.  xii,  8,  9 ;  2 
Chron.  XXXV,  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in 
the  cats  of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal 
lamb  (Lev.  viii,  31),  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses (Exod.  xvi,  28),  so  much  so  that  ^^3, 
biuhal\  to  cooky  generally  included  even 
roasting  (Deut  xvi,  7).  In  this  case  the 
animal  was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being 
first  taken  ofiT  (hence  the  priest's  jouit,  Lev. 
vii,  32),  and  the  other  joints  in  succession ; 
the  flesh  was  separated  from  the  bones  and 
minced,  and  the  bones  themselves  were  bro- 
ken up  (Micah  iii,  8) ;  the  whole  mass  was 
then  tiirown  into  a  caldron  (Ezek.  xxiv,  4, 
6)  filled  with  water  (Exod.  xii,  9),  or,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Exod.  xxiii,  19,  occasionally 
with  milk,  as  is  still  usual  among  the  Arabs 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i,  63),  the  prohibition 
'  not  to  seethe  a  kid^  in  hiis  mother's  milk' 
having  reference  apparently  to  some  heathen 
practice  connected  with  the  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  (Exod.  1.  c. ;  xxxiv,  26),  which 
rendered  the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food 
^eut.  xiv,  21).  No  cooking  was  allowed 
the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxv,  8). 
See  Fibs.  The  materials  for  making  coab 
were  grass  and  cow-dung.  See  Fdel.  The 
caldron  was  boilod  over  a  wood  fire  (Ezek. 
xxiv,  10) ;  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  sur- 
face was  from  time  to  time  removed,  other- 
wise the  meat  would  turn  out  loathsome  (6) ; 
salt  or  spices  were  thrown  in  to  season  it 
(10) ;  and  when  sufficiently  boiled,  the  meat 
^  ■*'rfS^S|'^andthe  broth  (pn^ ;  Sept.  ^wficJc ;  Vulg.  jiw) 
^*^'  were  served  up  separately  (Judg.  vi,  19),  the 

broth  being  used  with  unleavened  bread,  and 
butter  (Gen.  xviii,  8)  as  a  sauce  for  dipping 
morsels  of  bread  into  (Burokhardt,  Notes, 
i,  63).     Sometimes  the  meat  was  so  highly 
spiced  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished :  such  dishes  were  called  &'^)39I3^, 
matammim'  (Gen.  xxvii,  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  8). 
There  is  a  striking  similari^  in  the  culinary 
operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  874  sq.).    Veg- 
etables were  usually  boiled,  and  served  up 
pottage  (Gen.  xxv,  29 ;  2  Kings  iv,  38). 
Fish  was  also  cooked  (Luke  xxiv,  42),  prob- 
ably broiled.      The   cooking  was  in  early 
times  performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
l)old  (Gen.  xviii,  6);  professional  cooks  were 
afterwards  employed  (1  Sam.  viii,  18 ;  ix, 
28).     The  utensils  required  were :  fi^^*'^, 
kira'jfkn  (Sept.  xwpoiro^«c ;  Vulg.  chytropo- 
de»\  a  cooking  range,  having  places  for  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (Lev. 
xi,  86);  ^i*s,  A^or'  (X«/3»?c,  &&«»),  »  caldron  (1  Sam. 
>*»  14);  A  to,  mcaU^  (xpioypa ;  ffueinula),  a  large  fork 
or  flesh-hook ;  ^'^p,  sir  (XsPnc ;  olla\  a  wide,  open  met- 
al vessel,  resembling  a  fish-kettle,  adapted  to  be  used 
as  a  wash-pot  (Psa.  Ix,  8)  or  to  eat  from  (Exod.  xvi, 
3);  ^!|^B,iHini/;  *«%  dud;  nnip,  faflocA'crfA,  pots 
probably  of  earthenware  and  high,  but  how  differing 
fr^m  each  other  does  not  appear ;  and,  lastly,  nil^2C, 
tsaUach'ath,  or  r'^nibx,  tselochitk',  dishes  (2  Kings  ii, 
20;  xxi,18;  Prov.'xix',  24 ;  A.  V.  *  bosom'). "—Smith, 
s.  V.     The  Cia?*;?,  rt'tseph  (fem.  MBS*i),  was,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenins,  a  hat  stone,  used  for  baking  on ;  or, 
as  Winer  thinks  (in  Sfanonis  Lex,  p.  926),  for  cooking 
milk  or  broth,  by  throwing  it  into  the  vessel ;  but 
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Ftknt  regards  it  as  simply  meaning  live  mAen,    See 

YlCTUALA. 


Royal  Kitchen  of  the  Ancient  Aseyrians. 


Cook,  Charles,  D.D.,  one  of  the  founders  of 
French  Methodi«m,  was  bom  in  London,  May  81, 1787. 
Skeptical  in  youth,  he  was  converted  at  tjrenty-one, 
chiefly  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Stan- 
ley. After  spending  a  few  years  as  tutor  in  a  semi- 
nary, he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church  in  1817.  In  1818  he  was  sent  to  France, 
and  commenced  his  ministry  at  Caen,  in  Normandy. 
He  soon  acquired  a  good  French  style,  both  in  writing 
and  speaking,  and  became  eminenUy  popular  and  use- 
ful as  an  evangelist.  The  Sunday-school  Society  and 
Bible  Society  were  ori^ated  chiefly  through  the  im- 
pulse given  by  him.  In  numerous  evangelical  jour- 
neys, especially  in  the  south  of  France,  he  preached 
in  the  Reformed  churches  with  great  acceptance,  and 
revivals  of  religion  followed  his  labors.  His  admin- 
istrative talent  was  very  great.  Merle  d'Aubign^,  in 
a  letter  to  M.  Gallienne,  president  of  the  French  Con- 
ference, says  that  Cook  "was  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia  what  Wesley  was  in  his  day  to  England.'* 
He  died  Feb.  21, 1868.— J.  P.  Cook,  Vie  de  CharUs  Cook 
(Paris,  1862) ;  Stevens,  History  ofMethodum, 

Cook,  RuBsell  S.,  an  American  Congregational 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  Marlborough,  Mass., 
March  6, 1811.  After  being  for  a  short  time  in  a  law- 
yer*s  oflice,  he  studied  theolo^  at  the  Theological 
Seminaiy  at  Aubum.  In  1836  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lanesboro,  Mass.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  1856,  when 
failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  wHs  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  the  American  Messenger^  the  month- 
ly or^n  of  the  society ;  and  to  his  labor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colportage  system  was  greatly  due.  After 
a  visit  to  Europe  in  1866,  he  in  1867  became  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Sabbath  Committee  in  New  York,  and  in 
1868  he  added  to  his  work  on  this  committee  several 
weeks  of  exhausting  labor  in  organizing  and  energiz- 
ing the  Christian  Commission  in  New  York.  He  died 
at  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Poujrhkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 
1864.— See  Anmcd  American  Cyclop,  for  1864,  p.  354. 

Cook,  Valentine,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter. He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  (date  wanting), 
of  pious  and  cultivated  parents;  removed  early  to 
Western  Virginia ;  was  converted  in  youth ;  entered 
Cokesbuiy  College  while  a  boy,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  four  boys  placed  on  the  charity  foundation,  and, 
after  a  partial  course  in  1787,  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1788.  In  1794-7  he  was  presiding  elder  on 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  districts ;  and  in  1798,  mis- 
sionaiy  to  Kentucky.    In  1799  he  took  charge  of  Bethel 


Seminary,  the  second  Methodist  literary  iDStitBtkflil 
America;  afterwards  was  some  time  princqial of  H| 
rodsburg  Academy,  and  finally  removed  ta  a  teM  b| 
Russelville,  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  where  he  rerided  d 
his  death.  In  his  youth  he  was  very  stud 
serious,  and  became  in  subsequent  life  a  good  «« 
scholar.  He  had  great  reputation  as  an  eloqoest 
effective  minister.  Many  were  converted  by  his  pR.i,. 
ing,  and  his  influence  was  widelv  extended.— Sten 
son,  Lift  qfCook  (NashviUe,  1866, 12mo);  MeM 
Quart.  Rev,  April,  1869,  p.  183 ;  Geo.  Peck,  D.D.,  £4 
MetkodUm  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo,  p.  71,  72,  86);  Spia^ 
AnnaU^  vii,  161 ;  Summers,  Biograph,  SkeiHet^  p.  1| 

Cooke,  Pabbovs,  D.D.,  an  American  Congre 
tional  mhiister,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  m  1^ 
He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  where  he  gn 
nated  in  1821.     In  1826  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
the  Congregational  church  in  Ware,  Mass.    Affc»  d 
tinning  in  this  pastorate  for  ten  or  eleven  yetr«, 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
Lynn,  Mass.,  with  which  he  remained  nntil  his  <ki| 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.    While  pastor  at  Lj 
he  established  the  "New  England  Puritan,"  wbi 
after  some  time,  was  united  with  the  "  Recordn"/*  I 
der  the  name  of  the  **  Puritan  Recorder,"  which 
was  later  changed  to  that  of  the  *<  Boston  Records; 
of  which  Mr.  Cooke  became,  and  remained  until  )ai 
death,  the  senior  editor.     In  1829  he  published  a  sa- 
mon  on  The  Exduriveness  of  Umtariamem,  and  after- 
wards several  other  controversial  writings.     He  &d 
at  Lynn,  Feb.  12, 1864.— See  Awual  AmericoM  Cr^^ 
for  1864,  p.  866. 

Cookman,  George  6.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  of  the  American  pulpit,  was  bora  a 
1800,  at  Hull,  England.  His  &ther,  a  man  of  vub 
and  position,  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher,  and  ^^ 
his  children  a  thorough  religious  training  and  s  ast- 
fhl  academical  education.  In  early  yonth  Cookimx 
gave  promise  of  his  powers  in  oratory  by  speecb^  a 
Sunday-school  anniversaries,  etc.,  which  excited  ex- 
traordinary interest.  When  about  twenty-one  y«r 
old  he  visited  America  on  business  for  his  £ither,  ai 
while  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  he  began  his  labon  u  i 
local  preacher.  In  1821  he  returned  to  Hull,  and  »- 
tered  into  business  with  his  father,  exercising  W  ti«- 
ents  meanwhile  zealously  in  the  Wesleyan  local  oil- 
istiy.  He  continued  in  his  father's  firm  during  fer 
years,  but  with  a  restless  spirit ;  and  finally,  de<^iE^* 
to  enter  the  ministry  in  America,  he  took  passage  k' 
Philadelphia  in  1825.  After  laboring  a  few  months  b 
thst  city  as  a  local  preacher,  he  was  received  bto  tbr 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1826.  He  continued  in  tbe 
itinerant  ranks,  without  intermission,  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  laboring  with  indomitable  energy,  and  m- 
stantly  increasing  ability  and  success,  in  various  {an.- 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Cookman  was  slight,  but  sinewy  in  penoo,  uKi 
capable  of  great  endurance.  His  arms  were  k>i^: 
which  gave  a  striking  peculiarity  to  his  ge5tnre8.  Id 
the  act  of  public  speaking,  every  nerve  and  mosck  ^ 
his  lithe  f^me  seemed  instinct  with  the  exdtement  cf 
his  subject.  In  1838-89  he  was  chaplain  to  the  kme- 
ican  Congress,  and  the  Hall  of  RepreeentstiTei  at 
Washington  never  echoed  more  eloquent  tones  tbs 
during;  his  chaplaincy  to  Congress.  Several  of  bi- 
distinguished  hearers,  both  in  Congress  and  the  exe^ 
utive  department  of  the  government,  were  aw8keoe<^ 
to  a  personal  interest  in  religion  by  his  powerful  ap- 
peals. Imagination  was  Mr.  Cookman^s  dommai^t 
mental  faculty.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  W 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  some  work  u: 
this  rare  and  difficult  department  of  literature,  ^ 
might  have  become  a  worUiy  disciple  of  the  glarioB! 
old  dreamer  of  Bedford  JaiL  On  the  lltli  of  tfsrd! 
1841,  he  emlmrked  in  the  ill-&ted  steamer  Piwidesi 
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V  a  vhH  to  England,  and  was  never  heard  of  more, 
'ew  of  his  sermons  and  speeches  have  been  published. 
L  tmiil  volume  of  Speeches  (N.  Y.  1841,  18mo)  con- 
unA  those  referred  to  above  and  some  others.  It  is 
)  be  hoped  that  a  suitable  memoir  of  this  distinguished 
lan  will  yet  be  given  to  the  world. — National  Maga- 
Nw,  Aug.  1855;  Methodist  Quart.  Reviete,  July,  1852 ; 
imgne,  Afmals,  vii,  711. 

Cooper,  Bzekiel,  an  early  and  celebrated  Meth- 
dist  preacher,  bom  in  Caroline  County,  Md.,  Feb.  22, 
768.  He  Joined  the  Conference  in  1785 ;  labored  from 
toston  to  Baltunore  as  a  travelling  preacher  for  many 
ears,  and  was  editor  and  general  agent  of  the  Book 
'^ncem  from  1799  to  1804.  His  abilities  for  this  of- 
ce  were  soon  shown  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  He 
live  to  the  *'Book  Concern"  an  impulse  and  organ- 
sation  which  has  rendered  it  the  largest  publishing 
stabliahment  in  the  New  World.  After  managing 
A  interests  with  admirable  success  for  six  years,  dur- 
ig  which  its  capital  stock  had  risen  from  almost  noth- 
ig  to  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  he  resumed  his  itin- 
rant  labors,  and  continued  them  in  Brooklyn,  New 
fork  city,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Baltimore,  etc.,  for  eight 
ears,  when  he  located.  He  remained  in  the  latter  re- 
ition  during  eight  years,  when  he  re-entered  the  trav- 
ning  ministry,  but  was  soon  afterwards  placed  on  the 
opemumerary  list  in  the  Philadelpliia  Conference, 
le  continued,  however,  for  many  years  to  perform  ex- 
ensive  service,  visiting  the  churches,  and  part  of  the 
ime  superintending  a  district.  During  the  Litter 
'ears  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
tied  in  1847.  He  was  distinguished  for  pulpit  elo- 
[uence,  logical  ability,  and  especially  for  his  multifa- 
ioos  knowledge,  which  obtained  for  him  among  his 
irethren  the  title  of  **  the  Walking  Encyclopiedia." 
le  published  a  **  Funeral  Sermon"'  on  Rev.  John  Dick- 
iBs,  and  **the  Substance  of  a  Funeral  Discourse  on 
lev.  Francis  Asbury,"  etc.,  Philad.  1819.  The  latter 
ras  a  82mo  volume  of  230  pages  (Stevens,  Hist,  of 
)ieth.  Epis.  Churchy  vol.  iii ;  Sprague,  Annals^  vii,  108 ; 
[finutes  of  CotrferenceSy  iv,  104). 

Cooper,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ster, was  bom  in  Boston,  March  28, 1725.  He  gradu- 
tted  at  Harvard  in  1748,  and  was  chosen  collegiate 
nstor  with  Dr.  Colman  in  the  Brattle-street  Church, 
[)ec.  81, 1744.  He  was  ordained  pastor  May  21, 1746, 
md  died  Dec.  23, 1783.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1767.  Dr.  Cooper  pub- 
ished  a  few  occasional  sermons,  and  wrote  contribu- 
ions  for  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Independent  Ledger. 
9e  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  in  1774,  but  did 
lot  accept — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  440. 

Cooper,  Samuel  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Baltimore  1799,  converted  in  Ohio 
1818,  acted  efficiently  as  exborter  and  local  preacher 
for  some  years,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1827. 
Be  died  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  July,  1856.  He  filled 
die  positions  of  pastor,  presiding  elder,  and  agent  for 
the  Asbury  University  with  excellent  success.  He 
was  twice  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  his 
Kttendance  at  the  Conference  of  1856  was  his  last  ser- 
vice to  the  Church.— if»««/e*  of  Conferences,  vi,  184. 

Cooper,  Thomaa,  a  Methodist  Episcopiil  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Maidstone,  Eng.,  in  1819 ;  emigrated 
to  America  while  young;  was  converted  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  while  a  boy ;  studied  with  success  at 
the  Norwalk  seminary  under  Dr.  Thomson,  and  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1842.  As  an  agent  of  the  Ohio 
^esleyan  University,  a  seamen's  missionary,  and  in 
the  regular  pastoral  work,  he  was  very  able  and  use- 
fol,  until  his  sudden  death  by  cholera,  July,  1849.— 
Thomson,  Bioffraphical  Sketches,  p.  191. 

Cooper,  WiUiam,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Boston,  bom  in  1694,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  1712.  He  commenced  preaching  in  1715,  and 
^as  ordahied  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Brattie-street 


Church,  May  28, 1716.  He  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  in  1787,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  died 
Dec  12, 1743.  Mr.  Cooper  published  A  Tract  defend- 
ing Inoculation  for  the  Smallpox  (1721) ;  The  Doctrine 
of  Predestination  unto  Life  vmdicated  in  four  Sermons 
OL740);  and  several  occasional  discourses. — Sprague, 
Anncis,  i,  288. 

Co'ds  [or  rather  Cos,  as  it  is  usually  written] 
(K<Dc,  contracted  for  K6u>Cj  Anglicized  ^^  Coos*'  only 
in  Acts  xxi,  1),  a  small  island  (about  80  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, Strabo  x,  488),  one  of  the  Sporades,  in  the 
^g»an  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
almost  between  the  promontories  on  which  the  cities 
Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  were  situated  (Plm.  v,  36). 
Its  more  ancient  names  were  Ceo,  Staphylus,  Nymphaa, 
and  Mercpis,  of  which  the  last  was  the  most  common 
(Thucyd.  viii,  41).  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  populous 
settlement  (//.  ii,  184 ;  xiv,  255),  no  doubt  of  Dorian  > 
origin.  Its  fertility  is  attested  by  its  celebrity  for 
wine  (Plin.  xv,  18;  xvii,  80),  its  costiy  ointments 
(Athen.  xv,  688),  and  its  fabrics  of  a  transparent  text- 
ure (Horace,  Od.  iv,  13, 7 ;  TibuU.  ii,  4, 6).  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hippocrates.  ''It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of  Si- 
mon Maccabffius  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).  Jose- 
phus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war  (Ant.  xiv,  7,  2).  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that  Julius  Cssar  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of 
the  Jews  of  Cos  (ib.  10, 15).  Herod  the  Great  confer- 
red many  favors  on  the  island  (Joseph.  War,  i,  21, 11) ; 
and  an  inscription  in  Bockh  (No.  2502)  associates  it 
with  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  The  apostle  Paul,  on  the  re- 
turn from  his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the 
night  here,  after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The  next  day 
he  went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi,  1).  The  proximi^ 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cnidus, 
and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archipelago 
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firom  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. It  was  celebrated  also  for  a  temple  of  -^s- 
culapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was  attached, 
and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive  models,  a  mu- 
seum of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privileges  of  a  free  state 
(Tac.  ^  jm.  xii,  61).  The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name) 
was  on  the  N.E.,  near  a  promontory  called  Scandarium, 
and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made 
in  the  Acts  Q.  c.)"  (Smith).  It  is  now  called  Stan^ 
CO  or  Stanchio  (a  corraption  of  ic  rdv  Kw),  and  pre- 
sents to  the  view  fine  plantations  of  lemon-trees,  in- 
termixed with  stately  maples.  Its  population  is  about 
eight  thousand,  who  mostly  profess  the  Greek  relig- 
ion (Tumor's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  iii,  41).  "  There  is 
a  monograph  on  Cos  by  Raster  (De  Co  Insula,  Halle, 
1883),  and  a  very  useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col. 
Leake  (in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature, 
vol.  i,  second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will 
be  found  in  Clarke's  Travels  (vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  196-213, 
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and  ToL  ii,  pt  ii, p. 821-338);  but  the  best  descriptkm 
ii  in  R068  (Beisen  nach  Kos,  Halicamcuiuiy  v.  «.  w. 
Halle,  1852,  with  which  hia  ReUen  cmfdm  Grieeh,  In- 
$eU  should  be  compared,  vol.  ii  [1843],  p.  86-92 ;  vol. 
iu  [1846],  p.  126-189)"  (Smith).  See  also  the  Penwy 
C^oiopadia  and  Smithes  Did.  ofCUm.  G€ogr,  a.  v.  Cos. 

Cope  (Lat.  oapa^  Ft.  chape),  a  sort  of  cloak,  form- 
ing part  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  in  the  Roman 
Chorch.  It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  daring  divine  service,  bnt  has  faiU- 
en  into  disuse,  except  on  snch  occasions  as  a  corona- 
tion. It  readies  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet,  and 
is  open  in  front,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  fiutened 
by  a  band  or  clasp.  The  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England  describe  it  as  a  part  of  clerical  dress.  See 
Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Capa, 

Copi&t8B  (cowiarai,  ftum  coirtaM,  to  (oil),  under- 
takers, grave-diggers ;  in  ancient  times  a  subordinate 
class  of  servants  of  the  Church  and  clergy,  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  funerals  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  are  also  called  vetpiBones,  bispeHones,  vticpoOax- 
rai ;  also  ordo  fotacariortan,  fostortt,  grave-diggers ; 
l6cUcarUy  bearers  of  the  bier;  and  coQegiaH,  decam, 
ooUegiates  and  deans.  The  order  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Constantino,  and  in  some  codes 
they  are  designated  ci{er»c».~Bingham,  Orig.  EocL  III, 
viii,l. 

Coping  (also  called  capping),  a  course  of  stones, 
either  flat  or  sloping,  to  throw  off  the  water,  especially 
used  in  the  end  walls  of  Gothic  edifices. 

COPING  (nca,  te'phack,  a  hand^breadih;  Sept  rd 
yiioa)  occurs  in  1  Kings  vii,  9,  as  an  architectural 
term  for  the  corbiU  (mutul^  or  projecting  stones  in  a 
wall  on  which  the  ends  of  the  timbers  are  laid.  See 
Corbel. 

Coponins  (Gnedsed  Kwin^vcoc),  the  first  Roman 
procurator  of  Judsoa,  established  by  Augustus  after 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 1), 
A.D.  6.  He  was  of  the  equestrian  order  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xviii,  1, 1),  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Ambivus 
{ib.  2,  2),  A.D.  9.  He  was  probably  the  same  person 
as  Cains  Coponius,  a  pnetor,  who,  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Pompey,  narrowly  escaped  execution  by  the 
triumvirs  (Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  iii,  40),  but  was  after- 
wards held  in  great  respect  (Veil.  Pat.  ii,  88),  and 
seems  to  have  hdd  an  office  in  the  imperiid  ndnt. — 
Smith's  Dict.o/Ciati.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Copleston,  Edward,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Llandaff 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  bom  at  Offwell,  in  Devon- 
shire, of  which  parish  his  father  was  at  once  the  patron 
and  incumbent,  Feb.  2, 1776.  In  1791  he  was  elected 
to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford ;  in  1798  he 
obtained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  poem ;  and 
in  1795  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Orid  College.  In 
1797  he  was  appointed  college-tutor,  though  he  had 
not  then  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  professor  of  poetry  to  the  University.  He 
published  in  1818  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which 
he  had  delivered,  under  the  title  of  PrcekcHonies  Aca- 
demUxB,  a  work  which  gained  him  a  high  reputation 
for  elegant  Latin  composition.  In  1814  he  was  elect- 
ed provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  diploma. 
His  ablest  work  U  An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  qfNe- 
cetsitg  and  Predestination^  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix 
on  the  17th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  (London, 
1821,  8vo).  Between  the  years  1811  and  1822  he  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Chester,  and  in  1827  he 
succeed^  Dr.  Sumner  in  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff  and 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  Oct.  14,  1849.  Dr. 
Whately  published,  after  Copleston *s  death,  his  IU- 
maim,  with  Reminiscences  of  his  Life  (8vo).  See  also 
W.  J.  Copleston,  Memoirs  of  E.  Oopliston,  wifh  Selec- 
tions from  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  etc.  (London, 


1861,  8vo).— JEii^&&  CydopckHa,  a.  ▼. ;  Kcrtk  Br^ 
Review,  Feb.  1852;  Ei^Ush  Review,  zvi, 243. 

Copper  (nt^np,  necho^sheth  [whence  also  pnpa 
as  an  adjective,  ^!in3,  nathush^,  brazen,  fern.  FtTm 
nechushah""};  Greek  x^*^^^)  occurs  in  the  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  only  in  Esu  viii,  37  (''ci 
vessels  d  copper,  predous  as  gold,"  L  e.  probatjfoj 
purer  kind  or  more  findy  wrought  than  ordiDur))  1 
ing  dsewhere  inconectly  rendfsred  **  brass,"  and  (« 
sionally  even  "sted"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  85;  Jer.xr,! 
i.  e.  hardened  so  as  to  take  a  temper  like  iron),  ^i 
expression  '  bow  of  steel'  (Job  xx,  24 ;  Psa.  xm, 
should  therefore  be  rendered  *  bow  of  coppei^'  m 
the  term  for  steel  is  ^n^B,  or  y\mi&  bra  (aer4 
iron).  The  ancients  could  hardly  have  applied  coff 
to  these  porpoees  without  poeeeesSng  some  fa&BS 
system  of  alloys,  or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  V 
rendering  the  metal  harder  and  more  elastie  that  m\ 
can  make  it.  It  has  been  maintained  that  tlie  crt- 
ting-tools  of  the  Egyptians,  with  which  theymtkei 
the  granite  and  porphyry  of  tbeir  monumeats, «« 
made  of  bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  isfni- 
ent.  The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wl. 
kinson  (Anc,  Eg.  iii,  249,  etc-X  but  they  are  not  csodi- 
sive.  There  seems  to  Im  no  reason  why  the  art  of  w^ 
ing  iron  and  excellent  steel,  which  has  for  sges  bea 
practised  in  India,  may  not  have  been  equallv  ksm 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  inn  k- 
composes  will  ftilly  account  for  the  non-disooTeiy  cf 
any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  Far  aiisl7«i 
of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in  Egypt  ai 
Assyria,  see  Napier  (AneimU  Workers  tn  Metal,  pu  ^ 
This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites  (salplnret  d 
copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of  copper),  or  in  die 
state  of  oxide,  and  ocoadonally  in  a  native  state,  pm- 
dpally  in  the  New  World.  It  was  almost  ezdnnh 
used  by  the  andents  for  common  purpoees,  for  wfaid  iD 
elastic  and  ductile  nature  rendercMl  it  practicallj  anSfr 
ble  (see  Smith's  Diet,  qf  Class.  Anttq.  s.  t.  Aes).  It  »i 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  waskaon^ 
In  India,  howerer,  its  manufiu;ture  has  beoi  pcKtiied 
ftx}m  a  very  andent  date  by  a  process  exeeediigiT 
simple,  and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  br 
the  andent  Egyptians  (Napier,  «<  smp,  p.  187).  Itee 
is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptorw;  i>^. 
from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tubal-Ctin  (Ge&. 
iv,  22),  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether  m  tkt 
place  bj'^a  means  iron  (Wilkinson,  Ane,Eg,%Vlty 
The  vessels  of  *  fine  copper,'  mentioned  in  Ena  -m,  f» 
(comp.  1  Esdr.  viii,  67,  *  vases  of  Otnmtk^  bn«')- 
were  peVhaps  similar  to  those  of  '  bright  hrifl'  ia  1 
Kings  vii,  45 ;  Dan.  x,  6.  They  may  have  Imb  <^ 
ori^halcmn,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  food 
among  the  treasures  of  Darius  (Aristot  Ik  Mir^ 
AuscuU.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal,  m 
natural  (Serv.  ad  -^Ea.  xii,  87),  which  Pliny  (B.  M 
xxxiv,  2,  2)  says  had  long  beoi  extinct  in  liia  tint 
bnt  which  Chaidin  alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  tn- 
der  the  name  calmibac;  the  other  coiijieial  (ideotified 
by  some  with  electrum,  ^Xerrpov,  whence  the  mistslra 
spelling  atpichalcum),  which  Bochart  (Bieret,  vi,  cL 
16,  p.  871  sq.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew  ^^pj, 
choihmal',  a  word  compounded  (be  says)  of  CTO  (c«p> 
per),  and  Chald.  Vthh^  (?  gold,  Ezek.  i,  4, 27 ;  vm,?)^ 
On  this  substance,  see  Pausan.  t,  12 ;  Plia.  xniii,  i 
§  28.  Gesenins  considers  the  x^'^'^cXifittPov  of  Bev- 
i,  15,  to  be  x^Xjc^c  \i'trap6c=^'0^T^ ;  he  diffen  fr« 
Bochart,  and  argues  that  it  means  merdy  smootli  or 
polished  brass'*  (Smith,  8.  v.).  SeeAjcBEB.  ''Uasr 
of  the  ancient  copper  alloys  had  to  stand  workjog  ^ 
the  hammer ;  and  their  working  was  such,  either  i' 
toughness  or  hardness,  that  we  cannot  at  the  pre**' 
day  make  anything  like  it"  (Napier,  mt  sup.  p.  ^' 
The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  when  first  visited  by  tbe 
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Spaniards,  were  in  possession  of  tempered  implements 
>f  copper,  and  had  the  means  of  smelting,  refininf?, 
md  forging  this  metaL  They  were  also  able  to  hard- 
m  it  by  aSloying.  "The  metal  nsed  for  this  latter 
purpose  was  tin;  and  the  varioos  Peruvian  articles 
subjected  to  analysb  are  found  to  contain  from  three 
to  six  per  cent  of  that  metal*'  (Silliman's  Jcumal^  ii, 
51).    See  Metal. 

Tnbal-Cain  is  recorded  as  the  first  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  (Gen.  iv,  22).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  Hi- 
ram of  l^rre  was  celebrated  as  a  worker  in  brass  (1 
Kings  vii,  14 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  ii,  14).  To  judge  from 
Hesiod  {Op.  ei  Die*,  184)  and  Lucret.  (v,  1285),  the 
art  of  working  in  coppor  was  even  prior  to  that  in  iron, 
probably  from  its  being  found  in  larger  masses,  and 
from  its  requiring  less  labor  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Palestine  abounded  in  copper  (Deut  viii,  9), 
the  mines  being  apparently  worked  by  the  Israelites 
(Isa.  li,  1) ;  and  D^rid  left  behind  him  an  immense 
quantity  of  it  to  be  employed  in  building  the  Temple 
(1  Chnm.  xxii,  S-14).  Of  copper  were  made  all  sorts 
of  vessels  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  (Lev.  vi,  28 ; 
Num.  xvi,  89;  2  Chron.  iv,  16;  Ezra  viii,  27),  weap- 
ons, and  nwre  especially  helmets,  armor,  shields,  spears 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  5,  6,  88 ;  2  Sam.  xzi,  1^,  and  bows  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  85),  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi,  21),  and  even 
mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  Job  xxxvii,  18).  The 
larger  vessels  were  moulded  in  foundries,  such  as  lav- 
era,  tlie  great  one  being  called  "the  copper  sea**  (2 
KhgB  XXV,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8) ;  also  the  pillars  for 
arclutectural  ornaments  (1  Kings  vii).  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  (1  Kings  vii,  14)  that  the  art  of  copper- 
founding  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  bat  little 
known  amoifg  the  Jews,  and  was  peculiar  to  foreign- 
ers, particularly  the  Plioenicians,  who  seem  to  have 
hnpOTted  the  material  and  even  wrought  articles  from 
a  distant  quarter  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18),  probably  from  the 
Moschi,  etc.,  who  worked  the  copper  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Michaelis  (M<m, 
Reeht,  iv,  217, 814)  observes  that  Moses  seems  to  have 
given  to  copper  vessels  the  preference  over  earthen 
(Lev.  vi,  28),  and  on  that  ground  endeavors  to  remove 
the  common  prejudice  against  their  use  for  culinary 
purposes.  From  copper,  also,  money  was  coined  (Esek. 
xvi,  86 ;  Matt,  x,  9).— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Bbass. 

COPPERSMITH  (xaXwuc,  q.  d.  hragier,  ftt>m  xaX- 
K^Qy  copper),  a  worker  in  metals  of  any  kind,  a  smith 
(Hesych.  s.  v.) ;  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
other  Greek  writings  (Hom.  Od,  ix,  891).  Alexander, 
sn  opponent  of  Paul,  is  designated  as  being  of  this 
trade  (2  Tim.  iv,  14).     See  MscHAKia 

Coptic  Church.    See  Copts. 

Coptio  Langnage,  a  mixture  of  ancient  Et^yp- 
tian  wHh  Greek  and  Arabic  words,  spoken  in  Egypt 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  now 
a  spoken  language,  having  been  everywhere  supplant- 
.  ed  by  the  Arabic  It  has  not  been  spoken  in  Lower 
Egypt  since  the  tenth  century,  but  lingered  for  some 
centuries  longer  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  still 
used  by  the  Copts  in  their  religious  services,  but  the 
lessons,  after  being  read  in  Coptic,  are  explained  in 
Arabic.  The  Coptic  literature  consists  in  great  part 
ot  lives  of  saints  and  homilies,  with  a  few  Gnostic 
works  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  It  is  especially  interesting 
as  giving  us  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  hkroglyphica 
(q.  V.)  after  they  have  been  phonetically  deciphered. 
It  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  the  Memphitic,  or 
Lower  Egyptian,  which  is  the  most  polished,  and  is 
Bometimes  exclusively  called  Coptic ;  the  Sahidic,  or 
Upper  Ej^rptian ;  and  the  Bashmuric,  which  was  spo- 
ken in  the  Delta,  and  of  which  only  a  few  remains  ex- 
ist (Penny  Cpelopndia,  s.  v.).  See  Egypt.  A  frill  list 
of  works  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Jolowicz,  BibKotMca 
-^inr^iacn,  p.  101  sq.,  229 ;  also  the  Supplem.  p.  29  sq. 
See  Copts. 
The  gender  of  nouns  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the 
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article,  namely,  jn,  j>,/,  for  the  masc. ;  t,  th,  ti,  for  the 
fern. ;  nt,  nen,  for  the  common  plar.  The  simple  arti- 
cle ia,  sing,  u,  plur.  Kau,  The  plnr.  of  noons  is  ex- 
pressed partly  by  the  termination,  as  -t,  -ti,  -y,  -x; 
partly  by  an  internal  change.  The  cases  are  supplied 
by  the  enclitic  additions :  nom.  -«»i^,  gen.  -ente,  dat 
and  accus.  -e.  The  adjectives  are  indeclinable,  bat 
are  compared  by  means  of  AtM>=more,  emasho =yeTy. 
The  numerals  are:  1,  tiot;  2,  man;  8,  shomb;  ^^flSu; 
5,  Hui  6,«ou;  7,  liuuhf;  8,  shmM;  ^^ptibf  10,  m«6,  etc. 
The  ordinals  are  formed  from  these  by  the  addition  of 
-mdb.  The  personal  pronouns  are  cmok=J,  enthok 
(masc.)  and  eatho  (fem.)=thoa,  eiUhqf=ht^  eiUhot= 
she,  afiofi=we,  6nMdten=ye,  etUhdu=they.  Abln'e- 
viated  forms  of  these  are  used,  some  as  possessives, 
etc.,  others  as  suffixes  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles. 
But  instead  of  them  the  words  ro  (L  e.  **  mouth**),  tot 
(i,  e.  "hand"),  etc.,  are  commonly  employed,  with 
tiieir  various  inflections.  The  tenses  are  formed  part- 
ly by  additional  syllables,  and  partly  by  means  of 
auxiliaries.  There  are  grnunmars  of  tiie  language  by 
Kircher  (Rome,  1636),  Blumberg  (Leipzig,  1716),  Tuli 
(Rome,  1778),  Scholz  (Oxford,  1778),  Valperga  (Par- 
ma, 1783),  Tattam  (Lond.  1830,  2d  ed.  1863),  RoseUini 
(Rome,  1837),  Peyron  (Turin,  1841),  Schwartae  (Berl. 
1850),  IJhlemann  (Lpz.  1853) ;  and  dictionaries  by  La 
Croze  (Oxford,  1775),  Tattam  (ib.  1835),  Peyron  (Tu- 
rin, 1835),  and  Parthey  (Berl.  1840).  See  N6ve,  Ifon- 
uments  de  la  kmgue  Copte  (in  the  Rime  CaihoUque,  Lou- 
vain,  1853).  For  a  reading-book  the  learner  may  use 
the  so-called  Pistis  Scphda,  published  by  Petermann 
(Latin  version  by  Schwartze,  Berlin,  1861).— Pierer, 
Univ€r$al-Lexihonf  ix,  712. 

Coptic  Liturgy.    See  Liturot. 

Coptic  Version.    See  Eotptian  Versions. 

Copts,  a  denomination  of  Monopbysite  Christians 
in  Egypt  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  Coptos,  \ 
once  a  great  city  in  Upper  Egypt  (Wilkins;  Pococke),  ' 
but  it  is  generally  taken  as  an  abbreviation  of  the 
word  AiyvjTTOC.  The  native  Christians  of  Egypt 
chose  this  name  when  the  Monophysite  doctrines  bb- 
came  prevalent  among  them,  and  they,  on  this  account, 
fell  out  with  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  Mono- 
physites  chose  their  own  patriarch,  while  the  imperial 
court  sustained  an  orthodox  patriarch  at  Alexandria. 
The  Monophysites  called  themselves  Egyptian  or  Cop- 
tic Christians,  and  gave  to  their  opponents  the  nick- 
name IfeichiteSf  i.  e.  Imperial  Christians  (from  Melek, 
king ;  see  Neander,  Ch.  ffUt.  vol.  iii). 

I.  Mistory. — ^The  Copts  are  not  an  unmixed  race. 
Their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity  in- 
termarried with  Greeks,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians. 
After  the  condcQination  of  Monophysitism  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  the  Copts  were  op- 
pressed so  grievously  that,  from  hatred  of  the  Greeks, 
they  &cilitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Moham- 
medans. We  know  from  the  Arabic  historian  Macrizi 
(see  below)  that  at  that  time  there  were  in  Egypt  only 
about  300,000  Jacobites,  but  several  millions  of  Copts. 
Persecution  and  intermarrias^es  with  the  Moslems 
greatly  reduced  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  laid  waste  many  of  their  churches  and  convents. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  that  they  ceased  to  be  a 
despised  race.  Some  of  them  have  since  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  beys.  The  sad  condition  of  the  Coptic 
Church  induced  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England  in  1825  to  send  two  German  missionaries  to 
Cairo  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  among  them  a 
new  spiritual  life.  They  established  several  schools 
and  a  small  theological  seminary  for  the  training  of 
priests,  where,  among  others,  also  the  present  abuna 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church  was  educated.  The  patri- 
arch for  some  time  seemed  to  favor  the  missionaries,  j 
and  to  aid  their  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  i 
nd  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  numerous  copies  of  \ 


which  have  been  repeatedly  supplied  by  the  BOile  S»> 
dety  (500  in  1859,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Tattam).  TV 
mission  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  cai«  rf 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  St^Bi 
and  has  since  then  greatly  increased  In  extent  sad  m- 
portance.  Several  native  congregations  have  bea 
constituted,  and  have  been  organized  into  the  IGsMa- 
ary  Presbytery  of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  Ges- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  the  United  St^e^. 
At  the  General  Assembly  for  1867  the  foDowis^  sta- 
tistics of  the  Presbytery  of  Egypt  were  reported: 
ministera,  9 ;  congregations,  3 ;  families,  46 ;  oocuss- 
nicants,  126.  Besides  a  number  of  valuable  BBeeiae- 
schools,  there  is  a  theological  school  for  traimng  theo- 
logical students  in  Osioot.  For  several  years  the  nor- 
don  has  received  a  contribution  of  j£1000  aone^ 
from  the  mahan^ah  Dhuleep  Singh,  besides  occaskni^ 
liberal  donations,  the  maharajah  having  met  his  xnSt 
in  one  of  the  mission-schools  at  C»Iro.  The  maia- 
rajah  also  presented  the  missionaries  at  Cairo  with  i 
printing-press,  which,  up  to  1867,  has  issued  «  sdeetas 
of  the  book  of  Psalms  and  8000  copies  of  BrowE-t 
Short  Catechism,  The  Coptic  patriarch  instttnted  & 
fierce  persecution  against  all  the  Copts  assoiaating  in& 
the  missionaries,  causing  their  children  to  be  b^to 
and  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  and  burning  aH  tb-; 
Bibles  and  other  religious  books  he  could  lay  hands 
on.  The  Mussulman  authorities  at  first  comiteitaiiced 
these  proceedings,  but  finally  stopped  them,  m  coBue- 
quence  of  the  representations  of  the  Americui  oqbk! 
general. 

II.  Doctrines, — It  has  already  been  remarked  thst 
the  Copts  an  Monophysites  (q.  v.).  They  hold  srreE 
sacraments.  They  postpone  the  baptinn  of  male  cb3- 
dren  forty  days,  and  that  of  girls  eighty  days,  and  ad- 
minister it  only  in  church.  In  case  of  emergEBcr. 
they  substitute  baptism  for  anointing.  They  agm 
with  the  Greek  Church  in  using  trine  immeniaB,  and 
also  in  the  doctrine  and  administration  of  the  LorIV 
Supper.  Confession  among  them  is  rare,  and  is  gn- 
erally  followed  by  unction.  Unction  -in  geaenl  u 
used  among  them  very  extensively  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness, and  is  administered  not  only  to  the  sick,  but  als^ 
to  the  by-standers  and  to  the  dead.  They  invoke  t^ 
saints,  pray  for  the  dead,  and  venerate  images  and  rel- 
ics, but  they  reject  all  sculptured  representatioiB  ex- 
cept the  cross.  Their  fasts  are  long,  frequent,  and 
rigorous.  They  observe  four  Lents — one  b^ore  East- 
er, which  commences  nine  days  earlier  than  in  the 
Latin  Church ;  a  second  after  the  week  of  Peateco»r 
which  lasts  thirteen  days ;  a  third  after  the  feast  of 
Assumption,  lasting  fifteen  days ;  and  a  fborth  befcn 
Christmas,  which  lasts  fbrty-three  days  for  the  ckf- 
gy  and  twenty-three  for  the  people. 

III.  Worship, — They  have  three  liturgies,  called  af- 
ter St.  Basil,  Gregory  of  Kazianzus,  and  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria (see  LrruROT),  which  are  translated  into  Cc^ 
tic  fh)m  the  original  Greek.  They  continoe  to  use 
the  Coptic  language,  though  but  few  persons,  even 
among  the  priests,  underatand  it.  The  liturgical  book^ 
have  been  translated  into  Arabic.  The  reading  i^ 
homOies  from  the  fathen  is  generally  snbstitiited  fie 
preaching.  Instead  of  seats,  the  congregmtSons  are 
provided  with  crutches,  on  which  they  rest  themselves 
during  the  service.  One  part  of  the  wonhip  is  cele- 
brated with  the  clangor  of  cymbals,  in  imitatioB  ef 
David's  rejoicing  before  the  Lord.  The  conduct  of 
the  priests  at  divine  service  is  described  by  all  travel- 
lers as  careless,  if  not  iudecoroos.  In  private,  it  is  saH. 
they  abide  more  strictly  than  other  Orientals  by  the 
prescribed  daily  services,  which,  in  reference  pirobaUj 
to  David's  resolution  (Psa.  cxix,  164),  are  seven  ia 
number.  The  full  form  enjoins  the  recital  of  one  sev- 
enth part  of  the  book  of  Psalms  at  each  service;  bet 
there  is  a  shorter  form  for  the  lower  classes,  contamiBg 
in  each  of  the  seven  daUy  prayera  the  **  Pater"  terrD, 
and  the  ^'  Kj-rie  Eleison"  forty-one  times — a  string  of 
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H>  xnanj  beads  being  used  for  the  porpoee.  This  seiv 
vioe  may  be  gone  through  while  a  person  is  walking, 
yr  riding,  or  pursaing  any  ordinary  employment. 

IT.  Pruaa  Condiiion  and  EccUsituHoai  Staiistics,— 
In   some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  there  are  still  villages 
escclusively  inhabited  by  Copts,  and  in  every  village 
of  moderate  size  is  a  moallim  (a  title  given  to  all  Copts 
e  accept  those  of  the  poor  class  or  peasants),  who  keeps 
tl&e  register  of  the  taxes.     Most  of  the  Copts  in  Cairo 
Are  employed  as  secretaries  and  accountants  or  trades- 
men.    They  are  the  chief  employ6s  in  the  govem- 
xnent  offices;  and  as  merchants,  goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, jewellers,  architects,  boilders,  and  carpenters, 
they  mre  generally  considered  more  skilful  than  the 
HiCoalems.     In  the  villages  they  are  employed  in  agri- 
cixltnre,  like  the  rest  of  the  peasantry.     Petty  causes 
x&xnong  them  are  judged  of  by  their  clergy  and  the 
pMatriarcb,  but  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  cadi.    They 
l>ear  «  h  tred  to  other  Chri^'Ian  denominations,  and 
ajre  not  permitted  by  their  Church  to  intermarry  with 
them.     The  clergy,  on  the  whole,  are  poor  and  igno- 
rant.    At  the  head  of  the  clergy  stands  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  resides,  however,  in  Cafaro.     His 
Jurisdiction  extends  also  over  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
for  which  latter  country  he  has  the  right  of  consecrat- 
ing the  abuna  (q.  v.).     He  himself  is  always  chosen 
from  among  the  monks  of  the  convents  of  St  Macarius, 
in  the  desert  of  Scete.     It  is  customary  for  the  patri- 
arch elect  to  decline  the  dignity,  and  only  to  yield  to 
apparent  force.     Besides  the  patriarch,  there  are  four 
metropolitans  (Cairo,  Lower  Egypt,  Codus,  Mounoufia) 
and  eleven  bishops.    They  are  appointed  by  the  patri- 
arch, and  generally  chosen  among  laymen  who  are 
-widowers.    Their  income  consists  of  titiies,  which  they 
collect  for  themselves  and  for  the  patriarch.     The 
priests  are  generally  simple  mechanics,  and,  although 
they  are  at  liberty  to  marry,  they  live  mostly  in  cel- 
ibacy.    The  number  of  churches  and  convents  is  said 
to  amount  to  about  150.    A  few  years  ago  Tattam  and 
Curzon  discovered  in  some  of  these  convents  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts.    The  population 
i3  estimated  from  150,000  to  250,000,  of  whom  about 
\0,000  reside  in  Cairo.     The  number  of  Copts  who 
have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope  (United 
Copts  since  1732)  is  about  10,000.    In  1855  the  pope 
appointed  one  of  their  priests  vicar  apostolic  and  bishop 
inptirHbus. — Makrizii  Historia  Coptorutn  Christianorwn 
in  ^gypto^  Arab,  et  in  linguam  Lot.  transkUa^  ab  H.  J. 
Wetzer  (Solisbaci,  1828) ;  Schaflf,  Histortf  of  the  Chria- 
Han  Church,  §  145 ;  Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  i ; 
Churchman's  Calendar  for  1867,  p.  168 ;  Evangelical 
Repository,  July,  1867. 

Cor  ("13,  hor,  properly  a  round  vessel ;  6r.  ff5(K>c), 
a  measure  both  for  liquids  and  solid?,  containing  ten 
ephabs  or  baths  (Ezek.  xlv,  14),  and  equal  to  the  ho- 
mer (q.  v.).  In  1  Kings  iv,  22 ;  v,  11 ;  2  Chron.  li, 
10 ;  xxvii,  5 ;  Luke  xvi,  7,  it  is  rendered  indefinitely 
**  measure"  (q.  v.) ;  but  in  1  Esdr.  viii,  20,  it  is  cor- 
rectly Anglicized.     See  Metroloot. 

CorHcin  (copacivoct  a  Latinized  form  for  KopoKi- 
voc,  from  Kopa^y  a  raven),  a  kind  offish  (so  called  prob- 
ably from  its  black  color),  found,  according  to  Jose- 
phns  (  War,  iii,  10,  8),  in  the  spring  of  Capernaum  (q. 
V.)  and  in  the  Nile  (Theophyhict,  Hiti,  vii,  17 ;  Oriba- 
sins,  Medk.  Collect,  ii,  58);  accustomed  to  leap  like 
the  salmon  (Pliny,  xxxii,  5, 10),  and  called  likewise 
the  saperda  (Athennus,  vii,  16)  and  other  names  (Ste- 
vens, Thes.  Gr,  s.  v. ;  Reland,  Palmgt,  p.  274). 

Coral  is  usually  understood  to  be  denoted  by  the 
word  rlT3X"n  (rcmoth\  literaXly  heights,  i.  e.  high-priced 
or  valuable  things,  or  from  its  upright  growth ;  Sept. 
pir'napa,  but  in  Ezek.  'Pa/io^),  in  Job  xxviii,  18;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  16;  and  this  interpretation  is  not  unsuitable 
(oomp.  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  41),  although  the  etymol- 
ogy is  not  well  made  out  (Pareau,  De  inunortaUieUis 


noiiHit  16b  [Daventr.  1808],  p.  821  sq.),  and  the  dia- 
lects afford  little  support.  According  to  the  Rabbins, 
it  means  red  corals.  The  ancient  translators  were  ev- 
idently much  perplexed  to  determine  whether  the 
word  0*^3*^30  (petUnim',  literally  branches;  rendered 
"rubies,"  Job  xxviii,  18 ;  Prov.  iii,  15 ;  viii,  11 ;  xx, 
15;  xxxi,  10;  Lam.  iv,  7)  meant  corals  or  pearls. 
This  will  always  be  doubtAil ;  but  the  text  in  Lam. 
iv,  7,  by  describing  the  article  as  red,  suggests  a  pref- 
erence of  the  former.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  indeed, 
that  such  a  product  should  have  circulated  under  two 
diffiBTent  names  (if  ramoth  also  means  coral) ;  but  sure- 
ly there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  one  word 
may  have  denoted  coral  generally,  while  another  may 
have  distinguished  that  red  coral  which  was  the  most 
esteemed,  and  the  most  in  use  for  ornament  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Thes.  Heb,  p.  1118, 1249). 


Bmnch  of  ConU. 

Coral  is  a  hard,  cretaceous  marine  production,  aris- 
ing fh)m  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  by  a  minute 
polypous  animal,  in  order  to  form  the  cell  or  polypi- 
dom  into  whose  hollows  the  tenant  can  wholly  or  par- 
tially retire.  The  corals  thus  produced  are  of  various 
shapes,  most  usually  branched  like  a  tree.  The  masses 
are  often  enormous  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  they 
top  the  reefs  and  cap  the  submarine  mountains,  fre- 
quently rising  to  or  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  form 
what  are  called  coral  islands  and  coral  reefs  (see  Kit- 
to,  Pict.  Bible,  on  Job  xxviii,  18).  These  abound  in 
the  Red  Sea  (Wellsted,  Trav.  ii,  181 ;  RQppel,  Ahysnn, 
i,  140),  from  which,  most  probably,  was  derived  the 
coral  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted ;  but 
coral  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  coral 
brought  by  the  merchants  of  Syria  to  Tyro  must  have 
come  from  the  Indian  seas,  by  the  Euphrates  and  Da- 
mascus (comp.  Plin.  xxxii,  2).  Coral  was  in  higher 
esteem  formerly  as  a  precious  substance  than  now, 
probably  because  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a  fine 
state  wero  not  so  efficacious  as  those  now  practised. 
It  is  of  different  colors — white,  black,  red.  The  red 
was  anciently,  as  at  present,  the  most  valued,  and  was 
worked  into  various  ornaments  (Plin.  xxxii,  11 ;  comp. 
Hartmann,  Ht^r.  i,  275  sq.).  For  the  scientific  cbissi- 
fication  of  corals,  see  the  Penny  Cyclop<Bdia,  s.  v.  Poly- 
paria. — Kitto,  s.  v.  The  red  variety  is  the  stony  skel- 
eton of  a  compound  zoophyte,  allied  to  the  sea-ane- 
mones of  our  coasts.  It  forms  a  much-branching 
shrub,  the  beautiful  scarlet  stone  constituting  the  solid 
axis,  which  is  covered  during  life  by  a  fleshy  bark, 
out  of  which  protrude  hero  and  there  upon  the  surface 
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1.  8tem  of  Coral    2.  Pwt  enlaiiged  to  show  the  Zoophyte. 


minute  pol7i>e8  with  eight  tentacles.  It  is  found  at- 
tached to  the  rocks  at  considerable  depths,  as  fix>m  20 
to  120  fathoms.  The  demand  for  it  has  given  rise  to 
a  fishery  of  some  importance,  about  180  boats  being 
employed  in  it  on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  of  which  156 
fish  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bona  and  Calla,  obtaining 
86,000  kilogrammes  (about  720  cwt.)  of  coral ;  and 
this,  selling  at  tlie  rate  of  60  francs  per  kilogramme, 
produces  a  return  of  $450,000.  The  mode  by  which  it 
is  obtained  is  the  same  which  has  always  prevailed, 
and  is  rude  and  wasteful.  A  great  cross  of  wood  load- 
ed with  stones,  and  carrying  at  the  end  of  each  arm  a 
sort  of  net  formed  of  cords  parti}"  untwisted,  is  lowered 
from  a  boat,  and  dragged  over  the  bottom.  The 
branches  of  the  corals  are  entangled  in  this  apparatus, 
and,  as  the  boat  moves  on,  are  torn  off;  at  intervals  it 
is  pulled  up,  and  the  produce  secured.  Of  course  a 
great  deal  must  be  broken  off  which  is  not  secured, 
but  yet  it  is  a  profitable  employment.  A  boat  manned 
by  nine  or  ten  hands  has  been  known  to  bring  in  80 
or  100  kilogrammes  in  a  day,  yielding  $100  or  f  125 ; 
but  such  success  is  rare.  Tbe  fishery  is  prosecuted 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  end  of  SeptemW,  during 
which  there  may  be  on  the  average  about  100  days  in 
which  the  fishermen  can  work  (Milne  Edwards,  Higt, 
des  Corallines). — Fairbaim,  s.  v.     See  Gem. 

Cor^^an  (cwp/Sar,  for  "jS'^U,  Jcorbau^y  an  offering)^ 
a  Hebrew  word  (occurring  fluently  in  the  original 
of  the  0.  T.,  but  only  in  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in 
Ezek.  XX,  28;  xl,  48)  employed  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  just  as  the  corresponding  Greek  word  dCi^ov 
was  employed  in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Hab.  col.  579)  to  designate  an  oblation  of  any  kind  to 
God,  whether  bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  (Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch,  v,  §  392,  394). 
It  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  vii, 
11),  where  it  is  explained  (as  also  by  Josephus,  Ant, 
iv,  4, 4 ;  contra  Ap.  i,  22)  by  the  word  * '  gift "  Money, 
lands,  and  houses,  which  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  this  vow,  became  the  property  of  the  tabernacle  or 
the  Temple,  except  that  the  land  might  be  redeem- 
ed before  the  year  of  JubUee  (Lev.  xxvii,  1-24). 
Among  oUier  false  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasury  (Kopfia- 
v&Ct  from  corbany  Matt,  xxvii,  6),  was  this,  that  as 
soon  as  a  person  bad  pronounced  to  his  father  or  moth- 
er this  form  of  consecration  or  offering,  "  Be  it  (or.  It 
is)  corban  [i.  e.  devoted]  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit 
thee"  (-^  njrji  "^SKt^  la-i;?),  he  thereby  conse- 
crated all  he  bad  spoken  of  to  God,  and  must  not 
thenceforth  do  anything  for  his  indigent  parents  if 
they  solicited  support  from  him.  Therefore  our  Lord 
reproaches  them  with  having  destroyed  by  their  tra- 
dition not  only  that  commandment  of  the  Law  which 
enjoins  children  to  honor  their  father  and  mother,  but 
also  another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest 
penalty,  forlmde  that  kind  of  dishonor  which  consists 
in  contumelious  words  (3fark  vii,  9;  x,  13).  They, 
owevcr,  proceeded  even  further  than  this  unnatural 


gloss;  for  though  the  son  did  not  giTc,  or  even  shk 
to  give,  bis  property  to  the  Temj^,  jet,  if  1m  al^. 
wards  should  repent  of  his  rashness,  and  wish  to  nf- 
ply  his  parents  with  anything,  what  he  had  fioms-h 
said  precluded  the  possibility  of  doin^  so,  for,  aeeofd- 
ing  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  ttemsarj  had 
a  claim  upon  him  in  preference  to  his  parents,  altfava^ 
he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  keep  it  to  himKlf  (see 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  J7e6.,  and  Grotius,  ^imoC,  on  Matt 
XT,  5).  The  law  laid  down  rules  for  tows,  1.  affira- 
ative ;  2.  negative.  By  the  former,  persons,  anlasih. 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God,  bat,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  motney  psj- 
ments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdicted  tfaemselTe& 
or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents,  from  the  we  ctf 
certain  things  lawful  in  themselves,  as  wine,  eUba 
for  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  period  (Lev.  xxrii ;  Kam. 
XXX ;  Judg.  xiii,  7 ;  Jer.  XXXV4  comp.  Josephus,  Ate, 
iv,  4,  4;  War,  ii,  15,  1;  see  Afcts  xviii,  18;  xxi,  23, 
24).  See  Vow.  Upon  these  rules  the  traditica^s 
enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a  man  might  inter&i 
himself  by  vow,  not  only  from  using  for  linmn^lf,  \m 
from  giving  to  another,  or  receiving  from  him  soanf 
particular  object,  whether  of  food  or  any  other  ki^ 
whatsoever.  The  thing  thus  interdicted  was  censid- 
ered  as  corban^  and  the  form  of  interdiction  was  vir- 
tually to  this  effect :  '^  I  forbid  myself  to  toodh  or  be 
concerned  in  any  way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if 
it  were  devoted  by  law,  "i.e.  **  let  it  be  cor&cm.  *'  (The 
exact  formula,  ^b  njn?  ^^»to  DSSp,  »*  [that]  ^ 
been  given  [to  God],  which  pn  respect  to]  me  is  tex>- 
eficial  to  thee,"  of  which  the  Evangelist^s  S^pov,  v  lor 
i^  ifiov  uM^iXrjByi:  seems  a  strict  rendering,  is  cited  br 
Schdttgen,  Bor,  Bebr.  i,  188,  f^om  the  Mifihna,  A«^ 
rim,  fol.  24,  1.)  So  fu  did  they  carry  the  princi|k 
that  they  even  held  as  binding  the  incomplete  exds- 
mations  of  anger,  and  called  them  tni*r^,  kamdlm.  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from  asssdng  g^ 
receiving  assistance  fh)m  some  particnlar  perscm  ct 
persons,  as  parents  in  distress ;  and,  in  short,  from  snr 
inconvenient  obligation  under  plea  of  corftan,  thoog^ 
by  a  legal  fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  r^ 
striction  in  certain  cases  (Surenhusins,  3fistiiHL,  6f 
Fo^,  i,  4 ;  ii,  2).  It  was  with  practices  of  thb  scst 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt,  xv,  5 ;  Mark  rii,  11), 
as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law.     See  Offcuso. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ap.  i^  23),  no- 
tices the  system,  miscalling  it  a  Pboenician  ciistc»L 
but  in  naming  the  word  eorhan  identifies  it  with  Ji^- 
ism.  Josephus  {War,  ii,  9,  4)  calls  the  treasury  in 
which  offerings  for  the  Temple  or  its  services  were  de^ 
posited,  Kop^vaq,  corhanat;  and  Matthew  (xxvii,  €) 
uses  the  same  word  to  signify  the  treasury,  saytaf 
that  the  chief  priests  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  put  the 
money  of  Judas  into  it  (f  cc  rov  Kop^avav)  (Bing~ 
Oriff.  Eccl.  V,  4,  2).  Origen's  account  of  the  ( 
system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused 
to  parento  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already  ccd- 
tributed  to  the  poor  fund,  tnim  which  they  idleged 
their  parento  might  be  relieved.  In  the  early  Chaicfa. 
oblations  were  presented  monthly,  and  they  were  al- 
ways voluntorily  placed  fai  the  treasury.  '  Baronia? 
thinks  this  treasury  was  called  corban,  becans«  Cyprian 
uses  the  word  when  he  speaks  of  the  offerings'of  t]^ 
people,  rebuking  a  rich  matron  for  coming  to  celebfate 
the  Eucharist  without  any  regard  to  the  coriaa,  Se« 
Alms. 

Corned  (Xop/3/,  Vulg.  Chordba),  one  of  the  cs^itrv^ 
Jews  whose  *'  sons"  (to  the  number  of  705)  are  «*t«— < 
to  have  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  12) ;  appar> 
ently  the  Zaccai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii. 
9;  Neh.  vii,14). 

Corbel  (Fr.  corbetUe,  a  basket),  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture a  projecting  stone  or  timber  to  bear  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  usually  of  some  architectuial  o^ 
ber  of  the  structure,  as  the  ribs  or  groins  of  an  arch. 
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Qreat  Tariety  is  used  in  omamentiiig  the  corbel,  it 
representing  Bometimee  an  animal,  a  human  being,  a 
plant,  or  a  groap  of  mooldings.    See  Coprao. 

Corbel'table,  a  row  of  corbels  supporting  a  cor- 
nice, parget)  or  other  projecting  part  of  a  wall. 

Corbey  Manuscript  (Codex  Corhtimtia,  so  call- 
ed  from  the  abbey  of  Corbie  or  Corbey,  in  Picaxdy  [see 
below],  which  once  contained  it),  the  name  of  a  very 
ancient  MS.,  or,  rather,  of  two  partially  confused  codi- 
ces of  the  Gospels  in  the  Old  Latin  version. 

1.  A  MS.  from  which  Martianay  edited  Matthew  (in 
bis  Vvlgata  ArUiqua  Latkta^  etc..  Par.  1695),  and  which 
is  /epeated  by  Blanchini  (in  his  Evangelariwn  Quad- 
rupUx).  Satwtier  gives  its  various  readings,  but  seems 
to  confound  it  with  the  following. 

2.  A  MS.  defective  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Matthew.  Its  readings  are  cited  in  the  three  other 
Gospels  by  Blanchini,  and  throughout  by  Sabatier. 

Tliese  texts  (wliich  are  designated  respectively  as 
ff*  and  fP  of  the  Gospeb)  are  mixed;  they  occasion- 
ally preserve  good  readings,  but  there  is  much  officious 
revision  (see  Scrivener,  Introd,  to  N.  T,  p.  267).  See 
Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Corbie  (jCorbeja  Anitqua,  also  called  Aurea  and 
GaUiea)^  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Picardy,  France, 
built  in  667  by  St.  BathUdis,  wife  of  king  Clovis  II 
and  mother  of  Clotaire  III.  The  first  monks  in  Cor- 
bie were  Anglo-Saxons  fh)m  Luxenil,  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columban.  Corbie  remained  one  of  the  most 
prominent  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  order.  An 
oflUioot  of  Corbie  was  the  German  monastery  at  Cor- 
^y  (q-  V.).— Wetaer  u.Welte,  Kirch.'Lex,  ii,  872. 

Corbie^teps,  the  steps  up  the  gable  of  a  house ; 
often  used  with  very  picturesque  effsct,  but  more  com- 
mon in  domestic  than  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Corbinian,  Saint,  bom  at  Chartres  in  680,  was 
for  fourteen  years  a  hermit,  and  then  went  to  Rome, 
▼here  the  pope,  Gregory  II,  consecrated  him  bishop. 
He  returned  to  his  solitude,  and  afterwards  travelled 
along  the  Danube  and  the  Isar  to  preach.  Duke  The- 
odo  II  of  Bavaria  appointed  hun  first  bishop  of  Freis- 
ing.  He  died  in  780,  and  is  commemorated  as  a  saint 
on  Sept.  8.— Pierer,  Univenal-Lexihon,  s.  v. ;  Butler, 
Liva  o/SakiUj  Sept.  8. 

Corbit,  Israel  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  16, 
1817,  and  entered  tlie  itinerancy  in  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  hi  1844.  He  died  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
April  11, 1866.  Mr.  Corbit's  nunistry,  in  the  most  im- 
portant stations  of  his  Conference,  was  eminently  suo- 
^cessfnl.  **  A  sublimity  caught  fh>m  long  converse  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Christian  poets  ran  through  all  his 
thoughts.  He  was  accomplished,  eloquent,  and  labo- 
rious, and  gave  full  proof  of  his  ministry."— if tnitfef 
o/Confanaioeg,  vi,  29. 

Cord,  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Yer.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  words :  (1.)  usually  ban,  che'bel  (but  not 
^atT),  a  rope  [see  Chbbbl]  ;  (2.)  inj,  ye'ther,  a  straw 
("  withe,"  Judg.  xvi,  7, 8,  9 ;  tenl^rope,  "  exceUency," 
Jobiv,  21;  bow-" string,"  Psa.  xi,  2;  halter-**  cord," 
Job  XXX,  11) ;  (8.)  •nn-'O,  meythar",  a  line  (e.  g.  tent- 
lope,  Exod.  XXXV,  18;  xxxix,  40;  Num.  m,  26,  87; 
iv,  26,  82;  Isa.  liv,  2;  Jer.  x,  20;  bow.»*string,"  Psa. 
xxi,  12);  (4.)  nh5,  abo^',  a  braid  (e.  g.  **  wreath- 
ed" work,  Exod.  xxviii,  14,  etc. ;  **  band,"  Job  xxxix, 
10;  Ezek.  iii,  26 ;  iv,  8 ;  Hos.  xi,  4 ;  **  rope,"  Judg.  xv, 
18, 14;  Psa.  ii,  8;  cxviii,  27;  cxxix,  4);  (5.)  I3!in, 
<^  (Eccl.  iv,  12,  a  ''thread,"  Gen.  xiv,  28;  Josh,  ii, 
18;  Judff.  xvi,  12;  Cant  iv,  8;  **line,"  1  Kings  vii, 
15 ;  "  fillet,"  Jer.  Iii,  21).  The  first  of  these  terms  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  being  fh)m  the  root  ban,  to 
{*«<,  hence  EngL  cable.  This  word  occurs  often  in 
its  proper  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  ^>ecial  meanings  of  [ 


ineaiuring4me  (hence  also  region),  snare  (Psa.  cxl,  6), 
and  bridle.  In  Mic  ii,  6,  it  signifies  **  portion"  (as  it 
is  fluently  rendered  elsewhere);  and  the  phrase 
**ca8t  a  cord"  denotes  a  change  of  inheritance,  as  in 
yer.  4.  The  same  word  has  the  seoondary  sense  of  a 
band  of  men  (1  Sam.  x,  6, 10),  and  destruction  (Mic.  ii, 
10).  See  RoPB.  **  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  <fxoivia  is 
applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made  (John  ii, 
16),  and  to  the  *  ropes'  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxvii,  82).  Al- 
ford  understands  it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes 
on  which  the  cattle  were  littered ;  but  the  ordinary 
rendering  eords  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  term  elsewhere.    (See  below.) 

**The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  required ;  the  strongest  rope 
was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel  hide,  still  used 
by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i,  46) ;  the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips  to- 
gether into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  purposes 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egjfpt,  iii,  146).  The  finer  sorts  were 
made  of  flax  (Isa.  xix,  9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm 
was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii,  210) ;  and  probably  reeds 
and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin 
of  the  word  ox^iviov  (Plin.  xix,  9),  which  is  generally 
used  by  the  Sept.  for  ban,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  word  "li^JK,  rtwA  (Job  xli,  2),  which  primarily 
means  a  reed ;  in  the  Talmud  {Erubin,  fol.  68),  bul- 
rushes, osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials 
of  which  rope  was  made ;  in  the  Mishna  (JSotah^  ^  §  Q 
the  ^^TQ  ban,  or  Egyptian  rope,  is  explained  as  a 
rope  of  vines  or  osiers.    See  Mechakio. 

**0f  the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including 
imder  that  term  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied, 
the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  notice :  (1.)  For 
fiutening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  ^H^iQ,  meythar',  is 
more  particularly  used  (e.  g.  Exod.  xxxv,  18 ;  xxxix, 
40 ;  Isa.  liv,  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  fovorite  image 
of  the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its  place 
represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv,  21) :  *  Are  not 
their  tent  cords  (A.  V.  *  excellency*)  torn  away  ?'  (Eccl. 
xii,  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or  binding  animals,  as  a  hal- 
ter or  rein  (Psa.  cxviii,  27 ;  Hos.  xi,  4),  whence  to 
*  loosen  the  cord*  (Job  xxx,  11)= to  free  from  author- 
ity. (3.)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a  cart  (Isa.  v,  18) 
or  a  plough  (Job  xxxix,  10).  (4.)  For  binding  pris- 
oners, more  particularly  r'a^,  aboth'  (Judg.  xv,  13 ; 
Psa.  ii,  8 ;  cxxix,  4 ;  Ezek.  iii,  26),  whence  the  meta- 
phorical expression  *  bands  of  love'  (Hos.  xi,  4).  (6.) 
For  bow-strings  (Psa.  xi,  2),  made  of  catgut ;  such  are 
spoken  of  fai  Judg.  xvi,  7  (D-^nb  D'^'^tJ^,  A.  V.  *  green 
withs ;'  but  more  properly  vivpai  vypai,  fresh  or  moist 
bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  *tackling8*  of  a 
vessel  (Isa.  xxxiii,  28).  (7.)  For  measuring  ground, 
the  full  expression  being  TVTQ  ban  (2  Sam.  viii,  2 ; 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  66 ;  Amos  vii,  17 ;  Zech.  ii,  1) ;  hence  to 
*cast  a  cord* = to  assign  a  property  (Mic.  ii,  6),  and 
cord  or  line  became  an  expression  for  an  inheritance 
(Josh,  xvii,  14;  xix,  9;  Psa.  xvi,  6;  Ezek.  xlvii,  18), 
and  even  for  any  defined  district  (e.  g.  the  Unt,  or 
tract,  ofArgob,  Deut  iii,  4).  See  Chbbbl.  (8.)  For 
fishing  and  snaring.  See  Fishing  ;  Fowlino  ;  Hunt- 
ing. (9.)  For  attaching  articles  of  dress;  as  the 
vreatkm  chains  (r'a^,  which  were  rather  twisted  cords, 
worn  by  the  high-priests  (Exod.  xxviii,  14,  22,  24 ; 
xxxix,  16, 17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth. 
i,  6).  (IL)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line 
and  plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2 
Kings  xxi,  18;  Isa.  xxviii,  17);  hence  to  destroy  by 
line  and  plummet  (Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  Lam.  ii,  8 ;  Amos 
vii,  7)  has  been  understood  as  a  regular  systematic  de- 
struction (ad  normam  et  Ubellatn,  Gesenias,  Thefaur,  p. 
126);  it  may,  however,  be  referred  to  the  carpenter's 
level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Comm.  in  2  Kings  xxi,  18).    (12.)  For  draw- 
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ing  water  oat  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy  weights 
(Jo6h.  ii,  16;  Jer.  xxxviii,  6,  13).  (18.)  To  place  a 
rope  on  the  head  (1  Kings  zx,  81)  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
narv  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  submission" 
(Smith,  8.  ▼.).  (14.)  The  **  small  cords*'  (<Txotviov,  a 
ruth-rope)  used  by  oar  Savioar  in  expelling  the  traders 
from  the  Temple  (John  ii,  15)  were  probably  the  same 
osed  for  leading  the  animals  for  sacrifice  and  binding 
them  to  the  altar  (nh^,  Psa.  cxWii,  27).  (15.)  The 
same  word  is  employed  in  Acts  xxvii,  82,  *'  ropes,"  L  e. 
cordage,  with  which  the  yawl-boats  were  secared  to 
the  ship  (q.  v.)<     See  Rush. 

Among  the  figarative  uses  of  the  word  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  striking :  (1.)  To  gird  one's  self  with 
a  cord  was  considered  a  token  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion (1  Kings  XX,  81-83;  Job  xxxvi,  8).  (2.)  To 
stretch  a  line  or  cord  about  a  city  signifies  to  ruin  it, 
to  destroy  it  entirely,  and  to  level  it  with  the  ground 
(Lam.  ii,  8).  (3.)  The  cords  C^ri^  s)  extended  in  set- 
ting up  tents  furnish  several  metaphors  in  the  pro- 
phetical books  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  Jer.  x,  20).  (4.)  Hence 
to  "  loose  one's  cord"  was  a  metaphor  for  dissolving 
one's  comfort  and  hopes  (^H]^,  pe'ther,  elsewhere 
"  withe").  (6.)  "The  cords  of  sin"  (Prov.  v,  22),  met- 
aphorically speaking,  are  the  consequences  of  crimes 
and  bad  habits.  (6.)  The  "  silver  cord"  Q.  e.  composed 
of  silvery  threads,  Ecd.  xii,  6)  is  generally  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  spinal  marrow,  to  which,  as  to  its  form 
and  color,  it  may  not  be  inaptly  compared.  (7.)  A 
"  three-fold  cord"  (i.  e.  one  of  treble  strands)  is  put  as 
the  symbol  of  union  (Ecdes.  iv,  12,  ^d^in,  chiUf  else- 
where "thread").  (8.)  The  "  cords  of  a  man,"  in  Hos. 
xi,  4,  are  immediately  explained  as  meaning  "the 
bands  of  love,"  although  some  interpreters  join  this 
clause  to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  render  it  "amid 
the  desohiiotu  of  men,"  referring  to  the  plagues  of 
Egj'pt  (Hor^ley,  in  loc.).  See  Likb.  For  oorde  qf 
Sheolf  see  Snabes  op  Death. 

Cordeliers,  a  name  given  to  the  Franciscans  (q. 
V.)  in  France.  The  name  b  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  war  of  St.  Louis  against  the  Infidels,  in  which  the 
friars  having  repulsed  the  barbarians,  and  the  king 
having  inquired  their  name,  it  was  answered  they  were 
people  cordelUs,  that  is,  tied  with  ropes.    See  Fban- 

CISCANS. 

Cordoxmiers  et  Tailleurs,  FbIres  (brothers 
Shoemakers  and  Tailors),  the  title  of  a  religious  society 
founded  in  France  by  Henry  Michael  Buch,  a  shoe- 
maker, in  1645.  They  chose  as  their  patron  Crispin 
and  Crispinian,  tw^o  sainted  shoemakers.  They  lived 
in  community,  and  under  fixed  statutes  and  officers, 
by  which  they  were  directed  both  in  their  temporal 
and  spirtual  concerns.  The  produce  of  their  labor  was 
put  into  a  common  stock  to  famish  necessaries  for  their 
support ;  any  surplus  was  distributed  among  the  poor. 
The  society  became  extinct  in  the  French  Revolution. 

Cordova,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain  (called  by  the 
Romans  Corduba),  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  noted  for  its  cathedral  church,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Spain.  1.  A  celebrated  Synod  of  Cor- 
dova was  held  on  occasion  of  the  persecution  of  Span- 
ish Christians  from  850  to  859,  during  the  caliphate 
of  Abderrahman  II  (f  852)  and  of  Mohammed.  The 
synod  was  called  at  the  wish  of  Abderrahman,  in  or- 
der to  enjoin  moderation  upon  monks  and  others  who 
craved  martyrdom  by  provoking  the  Mohammedans. 
In  accordance  with  this  wish,  the  council,  of  which 
the  metropolitan  Hostegis  of  Bfalaga  seems  to  have 
been  the  leading  spirit,  forbade  self-sought  martyrdom. 
This  action  met  at  once  with  a  determined  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  rigorists,  who  called  the  synod  tm- 
prum  condUabubtm,  The  acts  of  the  council  are  lost, 
as  it  soon  came  to  be  generally  disowned  by  the  Span- 
'^  Church.    2.  The  School  of  Cordova  was  one  of  the 


most  celebrated  literary  institutions  of  the  Arabs  m 
Spain.     It  was  founded  about  980  by  caliph  Habsi 
II,  and  had  the  largest  Arabic  librar}-  in  Spam,  vkkk^  { 
according  to  one,  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  aocoat^ 
numbered  as  many  as  600,000  volumes.     The  icbooi 
of  Cordova  became  in  particular  celebrated  for  tb4 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelisa 
philosophy.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  professoisflf  J 
Cordova  was  Averrhoes  (q.  v.).    The  ccmquest  ni  Ov'  ] 
dova  by  the  Christians  put  an  end  to  this  school,  u  ' 
also  to  the  flourishing  Talmudic  school  of  tfaa  anae 
dty. — Herzog,  Bsai'EncjfUopdSe,  a.  v. 

Co'rd  (Kop<),  a  mode  of  Gnecixing  (Eedos.  xlr, 
18  ;  Jade  11)  the  name  of  the  rebellioas  Kobah  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Mosaic  history  (Num.  xvi). 

Corea,  a  dependency  of  China.  It  ia  an  extesh? 
peninsula,  bounded  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  soatb  bj 
the  Strait  of  Coren,  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  tbe 
Gulf  of  Leaotong,  and  north  by  Mantcfaoria.  It  it  got- 
emed  by  a  king,  who,  though  tributary  to  China,  exer- 
cises virtually  an  absolute  power.  TheprevaHinfErdl^ 
ion  is  Buddhism.  Confhcius  also  has  many  foUomn. 
The  area  is  about  87,550  English  square  mikf ;  tk 
population,  according  to  a  census  of  1798,  waa  7,841,361, 
and  in  1867  was  estimated  at  9,000,000.  The  So^i 
Catholic  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan  speak  ef  os- 
versions  of  natives  of  C<»ea  to  their  Church  in  the  In- 
ter part  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  17th  oentuiy  cee 
of  tiie  kings  of  Corea  was  a  patron  of  the  celebntfd 
Jesuit  Adam  Schall.  There  seems  always  siaee  tt 
have  been  some  small  number  of  Roman  Catlufe 
in  Corea,  and  in  1800  the  total  number  of  Chri£ti»^ 
was  reported  to  amount  to  10,000;  bat  the  progR» 
of  the  Church  was  prevented  by  constant  peneo- 
tion.  Early  in  the  present  century  the  missioB  cf 
Corea  was  placed  under  the  Paris  **Congr^ation  ef 
Foreign  Missions."  The  mifsionaries  greatly  extd 
the  zeal  of  the  native  converts,  and  report  a  Dsa- 
ber  of  accessions  to  thebr  Church.  Thus,  in  1853, 
the  number  of  catechumens  who  were  adinitted  fo 
baptism  was  stated  to  be  460.  A  new  pervecirtkD 
broke  out  in  February,  1866.  Two  Roman  Catlutk 
bishops  and  seven  priests,  all  natives  of  France,  irere 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king  for  preaching  a  for- 
bidden religion.  Three  others  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing themselves,  and  one  of  them  arrived  at  ChefiM. 
China,  having  been  sent  by  the  other  two  to  comma- 
nicate  the  sad  intelligence.  The  escaped  mimoonT 
asserted  that  there  were  50,000  converts  in  Corea,  sfid 
that  great  consternation  was  produced  among  tbem 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  persecution.  The  missiooan' 
proceeded  to  Pekin  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Fraick 
ambassador.  In  October,  1866,  the  French  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Corea,  demanding  the  post^ 
ment  of  the  three  principal  ministers  who  instigate 
the  execution  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  cflodostoe 
of  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  Christiana  against  fu- 
ture persecutions.  The  expedition  was  not  anccessfti 
and  in  December  returned  to  ShanghaL  Mr.T^'il- 
liamson,  the  agent  of  the  Scottish  National  Bible  So- 
ciety, wrote  in  1866  flpom  Chefbo,  China,  that  be  had 
visited  two  Roman  Catholic  natives  of  Corta  who 
had  come  to  that  port.  According  to  their  statement, 
there  are  in  Corea  eleven  European  priests,  vho  Ti»- 
it  from  house  to  house.  They  have  no  temples,  bat 
worship  in  private  houses.  They  showed  a  cat^ 
chipm  containing  a  ftill  statement  of  their  fkith,  io 
which  Mr.  Williamson  was  delighted  to  find  mscb 
truth  forcibly  expressed.  They  appeared  to  be  igno- 
rant of  any  distinction  between  Protestantif^m  and  Bo- 
man  Catholicism,  and  when  Mr.  Williamson  spoke  to 
them  of  Jesus,  at  once  saluted  him  as  '*hoIy  ftther/' 
They  agreed  to  act  as  the  puides  of  the  Bev.  J.  It- 
Thomas,  who  offered  to  accompany  them,  on  tbeh*  re- 
turn  to  Corea,  as  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  Sab* 
sequently  Mr.  Thomas  changed  his  plan,  and  embarlud 
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on  board  an  American  vessel,  which  ran  aground  in 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Corea,  when  the  natives,  consider- 
ing the  people  on  board  as  pirates  and  enemies,  cap- 
tared  and  beheaded  them. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  xii,  254  sq. ;  Annual  Ameriean  Cydop.for  1866,  p. 
258;  Tht  Christian  Tear-book  (Lond.  1867,  p.  808).  ^ 

Corpse  (Kopcat),  a  fortified  place  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (^11^.  ziv,  8,  4)  as  lying  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  JadflBa,  on  the  route  of  Pompey  to  Jerusalem 
{War J  i,  6,  5),  and  also  visited  by  Vespasian,  who 
marched  in  one  day  thither  from  Neapolis,  and  the 
next  reached  Jericho  {War^  iv,  8, 1).  Near  this  place 
(irpof)  was  situated  the  fortress  Alezandrium  (q.  v.), 
where  the  princes  of  Alexander  Jannsus's  family  were 
mostly  buried,  and  whither  Herod  carried  the  remains 
of  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  (who  were  ma- 
ternally of  that  family),  after  they  had  been  put  to 
death  at  Sebaste  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  24 ;  xiv,  6, 10,  27 ; 
xvi,  -2,  et  ult.).  The  situation  of  Cores,  whioh  deter- 
mines that  of  the  castle,  is  not  known ;  but  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (Bib,  Betearchesy  iii,  83)  conjectures  that  he  may 
have  found  it  in  the  modem  Kuriyetj  which  is  about 
eight  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nablous  (Shechem),  and 
half  an  hour  N.  by  E.  of  Shiloh  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xv,  455). 
It  is  small,  with  no  very  definite  traces  of  antiquity 
(Wolcott,  in  the  Biblioiheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  72).  The 
similarity  of  name  to  that  of  Beth-car  (X6f>paiay  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  vi,  22)  seems  to  be  accidental.     See  Eben- 

EZEB. 

Core&thd  (Koipeo^),  an  episcopal  village  of  Tra- 
chonitis  (Reland,  Palast,  p.  218)  mentioned  in  the 
early  Church  notices  (S.  Paulo,  Gayr.  Sac,  p.  61); 
probably  the  modem  Kiratah  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  866), 
on  the  Southern  edge  of  the  Lejah  (Porter,  ii,  216). 

Coriander  (^^,  gady  from  the  root  ^^a,  to  malce 
an  tnonoTt,  referring  to  the  fhrrows  in  the  seed).  The 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  with  the  Sept.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  word  coriander  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  Heb.  p. 
2W),  as  does  our  version  in  Exod.  xvi,  13 ;  Num.  xi, 
7,  the  only  passages  where  it  occurs,  and  in  both  which 
the  appearance  of  manna  is  compared  to  that  of  its 
seeds  as  to  form,  and  in  the  former  passage  as  to  color 
also.  See  Manna.  According  to  Dioscorides  also 
O'li,  64)  the  ancient  Carthaginian  name  for  coriander 
was  goid  (yoio)j  evidently  kindred  with  the  Hebrew 


^^oHander,  with  ealarged  rieim  of  the  flower,  pericarp,  and 
section  of  hemisphere  of  the  last 


ffod,  Celsius  states  (ffierob.  ii,  78  sq.)  that  the  cori- 
ander is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (where 
it  is  called  -iStpS,  katbar\  or  13t?13,  kusebar').  It 
was  known  to  and  used  medicinally  by  Hippocrates : 
it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  as  well  as  Dioscori- 
des, under  the  name  of  Kopiov  or  Kopiawov ;  and  the 
Arabs,  in  their  works  on  Materia  Medica^  give  korion 
as  the  Greek  synonym  of  coriander,  which  they  call 
kuzecrehy  the  Persians  huhneeZy  and  the  natives  of  In- 
dia (compare  Pliny,  xx,  82)  dktmya.  It  is  known 
throughout  all  these  countries,  in  all  of  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated, being  universally  employed  as  a  grateful  spice, 
and  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  currie-powder  (see 
BQsching,  WochenO.  Nachr.  1775,  p.  42;  Rauwolff, 
Beisey  p.  94 ;  Gmelin,  Beite  durch  Butsl.  iii,  282).  It 
is  also  found  in  Egypt  (Prosp.  Alpin.  Bes,  JSg.  ii,  9,  p. 
156).  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  Elngland,  l^eing  cultivated,  especially  in 
Essex,  o.i  account  of  its  seeiU,  which  are  required  by 
confectioners,  dmggists,  and  distillers  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  in  gardens  it  is  reared  on  account  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  in  sonps  and  salads  (see  Pereira's  Jfo- 
teria  Afedica).  The  coriander  is  the  Coricmdrum  sati- 
vum of  botanists,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  a  round 
tall  stalk.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pale  pink,  the 
leaves  are  much  divided  (especially  the  upper  ones) 
and  smooth.  The  fruit,  commonly  called  seeds,  is 
globular,  grayish-colored,  about  the  size  of  peppercorn, 
having  its  surface  marked  with  fine  strisB.  Both  its 
taste  and  smell  are  agreeable,  depending  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated  by  distillation 
(see  Pen»!f  Cyclopadia,  «.  v.).     See  Botany. 

Cor'lnth  (KSpiv^o^,  occurs  Acts  xviii,  1 ;  xix,l ; 
lCor.i,2;  2  Cor.  i,  1,28;  2  Tim.  iv,  20;  "Corinthus," 
subscr.  to  £p.  to  Rom.),  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the 
Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofty  rock  rises 
above  it,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  or  the  Acrocorin- 
thus  (Livy  xlv,  28).  It  had  two  harbors :  Cenchress, 
on  the  eastem  side,  about  seventy  stadia  diitant;  and 
LechsBum,  on  the  modem  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  only  twelve 
stadia  from  the  city  (Strabo,  viii,  6).  Its  earliest  name, 
as  ^ven  by  Homer,  is  Ephyre  (E^vprj,  IL  vi,  152) ;  and 
mysterious  legends  connect  it  with  Lycia,  by  means  of 
the  hero  Bellerophon,  to  whom  a  plot  of  ground  was 
consecrated  in  front  of  the  city,  close  to  a  cypress  grove 
(Pansan.  ii,  2).  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  weath- 
ering Malea,  the  southern  promontory  of  Greece,  mer- 
chandise passed  through  Corinth  from  sea  to  sea,  the 
city  becoming  an  entrepot  for  the  goods  of  Asia  and 
Italy  (Strabo,  viii,  6).  At  the  same  time,  it  com- 
manded the  traffic  by  land  from  north  to  south.  An 
attempt  made  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  was  frustra- 
ted by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil ;  at  one  period, 
however,  they  had  an  invention  for  drawing  galleys 
across  fbom  sea  to  sea  on  trucks.  With  such  advan- 
tages of  position,  Corinth  was  very  early  renowned 
for  riches,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  by  nature  for 
the  capital  of  Greece.  The  numerous  colonies  which 
she  sent  forth,  chiefly  to  the  west  and  to  Sicily,  gave 
her  points  of  attachment  in  many  parts ;  and  the  ^ood 
will,  which,  as  a  mercantile  state,  she  carefully  main- 
tained, made  her  a  valuable  link  between  the  various 
Greek  tribes.  The  public  and  foreign  policy  of  Cor- 
inth appears  to  have  been  generally  remarkable  for 
honor  and  justice  (Herod,  and  Thncyd.  jxiwim);  and 
the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  celebrated  there  ev- 
ery other  year,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  na- 
tional congress,  if  the  Corinthians  had  been  less  peace- 
ful and  more  ambitious.  When  the  Achaan  league 
was  rallying  the  chief  powers  of  Southern  Greece, 
Corinth  became  its  military  centre ;  and,  as  the  spirit 
of  freedom  was  active  in  that  confederacy,  the}'  were 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  the  Romans  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them.  The  fatal  blow  fell  on  Corinth 
(B.C.  146),  when  L.  Mummius,  by  order  of  the  Roman 
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Corinfch  restored,  u  rieired  firam  the  Acrocorinthns. 


s^ate,  barbarously  destroyed  that  beaatifiil  town 
(Cicero,  Verr.  i,  21),  eminent  even  in  Greece  for  paint- 
ing, sculptare,  and  all  working  in  metal  and  pottery ; 
and,  as  the  territory  was  given  over  to  the  Sicyonians 
(Strabo,  1.  c),  we  must  infer  that  the  whole  population 
was  sold  into  slavery. 

The  Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  wa»  quite  a  new  city,  having  been  rebnilt  and 
established  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  peopled  with/reed- 
men  from  Home  (Pausanias  and  Strabo,  u. «.)  by  the 
dictator  Ciesar  a  little  before  his  assassination.  Al- 
though the  soil  was  too  rocky  to  be  fertile,  and  the 
territory  very  limited,  Corinth  again  became  a  great 
and  wealthy  city  in  a  short  time,  especially  as  the 
Roman  proconsuls  made  it  the  seat  of  government 


Mapw 


(Acts  xviii)  for  Southern  Greece,  which  was  now  aM 
the  province  of  Achaia.     In  earlier  times  Coriotli  hd 
been  celebrated  for  the  great  wealth  of  its  temple  ef 
Venus,  which  had  a  gainful  traffic  of  a  most  di^hootf- 
able  kind  with  the  numerous  merchants  resideiit  tbop 
— supplying  them  with  harlots  under  the  fomu  of  re- 
ligion (hence  Kopiv^ia^to^at  =■  scortari^  see  Scbotti 
Adagia  Gr,  p.  568).     The  same  phenomena,  do doobt 
reappeared  in  the  later  and  Chivtian  age.    The  little 
which  is  said  in  the  New  Test,  seems  to  iodictte  t 
wealthy  and  luxurious  community,  prone  to  imparity 
of  morals ;  nevertheless,  all  Greece  was  so  cootuuU' 
ted  that  we  may  easily  overcharge  the  aocnsstin 
against  Corinth.     We  find  Gallio,  brother  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca,  exercising  the  functions  of  procoDsd 
here  during  the  apostle  Paul'i  ^ 
residence  at  Corinth,  in  the  reiga  <d 
Cllftudius.     This  residence  eontinsed 
for  a  year  and  six  months,  and  tbe  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  during  the 
course  of  it  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xviii,  1-18).     The  apostle  lad 
recently  passed  through  Haeedonii. 
He  came  to  Corinth   from  Athens; 
shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and  Th 
motheus  came  from  Maoedonis  ud 
rejoined  him ;  and  abotit  this  time  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  vere 
written  (probably  A.D.  49  and  50).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  f.rst 
became  acquainted  with  Aquila  vA 
PrisciUa,  and  shortly  after  bis  depar- 
ture Apolloe  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii,  27).  Corinth  w* 
a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  tf 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manoftf- 
turing  enterprise.     Its  wealth  w«  «> 
celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial;  » 
were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its  in- 
habitants.  The  worship  of  Venn*  here 
was  attended  with   shamefol  licen- 
tiousness.    All  these  points  arc  indi- 
rectly illustrated  by  pasMuzes  in  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthiaas,  which 
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were  written  (probably  A.D.  64),  the  first  daring 
Paul's  stay  at  Ephesos,  the  second  from  Macedonia, 
shortly  before  the  second  visit  to  Corinth,  which  is 
briefly  stated  (Acts  xx,  8)  to  have  lasted  three  months. 
See  CoBiMTHiANS  (Epistles  to).     Daring  this  vis- 
it (probably  A.D.  55)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written.     From  the  three   epbtles  last  mentioned, 
compared  with  Acts  xxiv,  17,  we  gather  that  Paol 
was  much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collection  for 
the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.    It  has  been  well 
observed  that  the  great  number  of  Latin  names  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  b 
in  harmony  with  what  we  Imow  of  the  colonial  ori- 
gin of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Corinth.     Ac- 
cording to  Philo  iPpp.  ii,  587),  it  was  extensively  ool- 
xnized  by  Jews.     From  Acts  xvili  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the  Corin- 
thian church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor.  xii,  2) 
that  the  Gentiles  predominated.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  both  epistles  that 
the  Judaizing  element  was  very  strong  at  Corinth. 
Par^  spirit  also  was  extremely  prevalent,  the  names 
of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos  being  used  as  the  watch- 
words of  restless  ikctions.    Among  the  eminent  Chris- 
tians who  lived  at  Corinth  were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i, 
16;  xvi,  16, 17),  Crispus  (Acte  xviii,  8;  1  Cor.  i,14), 
Caius  (Rom.  xvi,  28;  1  Cor.  i,  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom. 
xvi,  23;  2  Tim.  iv,  20).     The  epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.     The  Corinthian  church  is  re- 
markable in  the  epistles  of  Paul  by  the  variety  of  its 
spiritual  gifts,  that  seem  for  th%  time  to  have  eclipsed 
or  superseded  the  office  of  the  elder  or  bishop,  which 
in  most.churches  became  from  the  beginning  so  prom- 
inent.   Very  soon,  howevec,  this  peculiarity  was  lost, 
and  the  bishops  of  Corinth  take  a  place  co-ordinate  to 
those  of  other  capital  cities.     One  of  them,  Dionysius, 
appears  to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  many 
and  distant  churches  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  (Eusebius,  Hitt,  Eccks,  iv,  23).     In  the  year 
268  of  the  Christian  era  the  city  was  burned  by  the 
Goths,  and  in  525  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Daring  the  Middle  Ages  Corinth  shared  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  in  being  wrested  from  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  and  possessed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  adventurers,  and  at  length  formed  a  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Athens,  ruled  first  by  the  French,  then 
by  the  Arragonese  kings  of  Sicily,  and  finally  by  the 
Accaioli,  a  fiunUy  of  Florence,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Mohammed  II  in  1460.     During  a  war  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  it  was  captured  by 
the  former  in  1687,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Turks  in 
1715,  and  held  by  them  until  the  period  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  the  new  gov- 
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emment,  although  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once 
during  the  war.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal  see. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  "a  very  mean 
place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,"  used  in 
Turkbh  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  city 
has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the  old  site, 
and  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however,  is  often 
corrupted  into  Gortho  (see  Hassel,  ffandbuch  der  neuett 
Erdbeschreib.  Ill,  i,  678  sq.). 

Pausanlas,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly  be- 
tween those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek  city  and 
those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two  relics  of 
Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a  heap  of  brick- 
work which  may  have  been  part  of  the  baths  erected 
by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
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wHh  Babtemmean  arnmgemeiitB  for  gladiators.  Far 
more  interesting  are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Greek 
temple— the  "old  columns  which  have  looked  down 
on  the  rise,  the  prosperitj,  and  the  desolation  of  two 
[in  fact,  three]  snccessive  Corinths."  At  the  time  of 
Wheler's  visit  in  1676  twelve  columns  were  standing ; 
before  1795  they  were  reduced  to  five ;  and  further  in- 
jury has  very  recently  been  inflicted  by  on  earth- 
quake. It  is  believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of 
which  any  remains  are  left  in  Greece.  There  are  also 
distinct  traces  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Nep- 
tune, the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in  1 
Cor.  and  other  epistles.  See  Games.  The  fountain 
of  Peirene,  *^fhll  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acroco- 
rinthus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower  city,  of 
which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausanias  to  be  the 
source.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus  were  in  part 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held  Corinth  for  twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  17th  century.  This  city  and  its 
neighborhood  have  been  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  we  must  especially  refer  to  Leake's  Morea,  iii, 
229-304  (London,  1880),  and  his  Pelopotmedaca,  p.  892 
(London,  1846) ;  Curtius,  Pelopotmesos,  ii,  514  (Gotha, 
1851-1852);  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  p.  42-61  (London, 
1858).  See  also  Pauly,  RMJUEncyld,  ii,  643  sq. ;  Pott, 
Prolegg.  in  lad  Cor, ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  8t, 
Paul,  ch.  xii.  There  are  four  German  monographs  on 
the  subject — Wilckens,  Rentm  ConniMacarwn  speci- 
men ad  UkutraHonem  lUrwsque  EpistoUe  PaxtUnm  (Bre- 
men, 1747 ;  also  in  Oelrich*s  Collect.  Opusc,  i,  427  sq.) ; 
Walch,  AntiqnUates  Corintkiacm  (Jena,  1761) ;  Wag- 
ner, Rervtn  Corinthiacarum  specimen  (Darmst.  1824) ; 
Barth,  CorifUhiortm  Commercii  et  Mercatwrm  Historia 
particula  (Berlin,  1844).  For  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
history  and  topography  of  the  city,  see  Smith's  Did, 
of  Class,  Geogr,  s.  v.  Corinthus. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
8.  V.     See  AcHAiA. 

Corin'thlan  (Kopcv^toc),  an  inhabitant  (Acts 
xviii,  8 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  11)  of  the  city  of  Corinth  (q.  v.). 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  the  latest  developed  and 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. The  column  (q.  v.)  is  about  ten  diameters  in 
height,  and  is  fluted.  The  capital  is  over  a  diameter 
of  tihe  column  in  height,  has  two  rows  of  richly-carved 
leaves  of  acanthus,  olive,  or  other  plant,  fh>m  above 
which  roll  out  volutes,  surmounted  by  leaves,  and 
crowned  by  a  moulding,  called  the  abacus.  The  base 
is  richly  moulded.  The  Corinthian  order  was  largely 
introduced  in  the  Renaissance  architecture,  both  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  buildings.    See  Abchitecture. 

Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to  the.  1.  The 
testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  is  full  and  unanimous 
in  ascribing  this  inspired  production  to  the  pen  of  the 
apostle  Paul  (Lardner's  CredHbUUy,  Works,  vol.  ii,  plw. 
loc, ;  see  also  Heydenreich,  Comment,  in  priorem  D. 
Pauli  ad  Cor.  epist.  Proleg,  p.  30 ;  Schott,  Isagoge  in 
N.  T,  p.  236,  239  sq.).  The  external  evidences  (Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Cor.  ch.  47,  48 ;  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  ch.  11 ; 
Ignat.  ad  Eph.  ch.  2 ;  IrensBUS,  Hcbt.  iii,  11,  9 ;  iv,  27, 
3 ;  Athenag.  de  Resurr,  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Pcedag.  i,  88 ;  TertuU.  de  Prcescr,  ch.  88)  are  extremely 
distinct,  and  with  this  the  internal  evidence  arising 
flrom  allusions,  undesigned  coincidences,  style,  and 
tone  of  thought  fully  accords  (see  Davidson,  Introd.  ii, 
258  sq.). 

2.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  partly 
by  some  intelligence  received  by  the  apostle  concern- 
ing the  Corinthian  church  firom  the  domestics  of  Chloe, 
a  pious  female  connected  with  that  church  (i,  11),  and 
probably  also  firom  common  report  (aKomratj  v,  i), 
and  partly  by  an  epistle  which  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves had  addressed  to  the  apostle,  asking  advice  and 
instruction  on  several  points  (vii,  1),  and  which  prob- 
ably was  conveyed  to  him  by  Stephanas,  Fortunatus, 


and  Achaicus  (xvi,  17).  Apolloa,  also,  i 
the  apostle  at  CorinUi,  but  who  seems  to  lisre  becE 
with  him  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written  C^^  IS^ 
may  have  given  him  information  of  the  state  of  tiimgi 
among  the  Christians  in  that  city.  From  these  Bonrcs 
the  apostle  had  become  acquainted  with  the  pamU 
fact  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth  (Acta  xyiii,  18X  t^ 
church  in  that  place  had  sunk  into  a  stale  ci  gieat 
corruption  and  error.  One  prime  source  of  this  erfl 
state  of  things,  and  in  itself  an  evil  of  no  inferior  mag- 
nitude, was  the  existence  of  schisms  or  party  divickes 
in  the  church.  *'  Every  one  of  you,**  Paul  tells  tbem. 
*'  saith  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apolloe,  and  I  of  C^ihas. 
and  1  of  Christ"  (i,  12).  This  has  led  to  the  cotcIs- 
sion  that  four  great  parties  had  arisen  in  the  cfaarck 
which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apolloe,  Peter,  and  Christ  is 
their  respective  heads.  By  what  peculiarities  of  cee- 
timent  these  parties  may  be  snf^need  to  have  bcoi 
distinguished  from  each  other  it  is  not  difficult,  vitii 
the  exception  of  the  last,  to  conjecture.  It  appears 
that  the  schisms  arose  merely  fhmi  qoarrele  amoog 
the  Corinthians  as  to  the  comparative  exoeBence  d 
their  respective  teachers — ^those  who  had  learned  oi 
Paul  boasting  that  he  excelled  all  othera,  and  the  coa- 
verts  of  Apolloe  and  Peter  advancing  a  similar  dsia 
for  them,  while  a  fourth  party  haughtily  repudiated 
all  subordinate  teaching,  and  pretended  that  they  &t- 
rived  all  their  religious  knowledge  from  the  <&e>d 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  language  of  the  apostk  ia 
the  first  four  chapters,  where  alone  he  speaks  directhr 
of  these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves  their  ohm- 
nality,  not  into  their  n^ion  to  fiilse  doctrine,  but  iato 
their  having  their  source  in  a  disposition  to  gloiy  ia 
men,  must  be  regarded  as  greatiy  &Toring  this  viev. 
(Comp.  also  2  Cor.  v,  16.). 

The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposties,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistie,  appear  to  te 
as  follows :  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  tic 
apostie  himself  (1  Cor.  iii,  6)  in  his  secood  misaooan 
journey,  after  his  departure  fh)m  Athens  (Acts  xvE, 
1  sq.).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and  a  half  (ek. 
xviii,  11),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  PrisdBa 
(ch.  xviU,  8),  and  afterwards,  apparentiy  to  mark  em- 
phatically tiie  factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.  A  tboit 
time  after  the  apostie  had  left  the  ci^  the  eloqaeEt 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  ApoUos,  after  having  received, 
when  at  Ephesus,  more  exact  instruction  in  the  Gospd 
from  Aquila  and  PriscUla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix. 
1),  where  he  preached,  as  we  may  periiaps  infer  froo 
Paul's  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a 
matmer  marked  by  unusual  eloquence  and  persnasivc- 
ness  (comp.  ch.  ii,  1, 4).  There  is,  however,  no  reuoa 
for  concluding  that  the  substance  of  the  teaching  wts 
in  any  respect  different  from  that  of  Paul  (see  ch.  i,  18 ; 
xvi,  12).  This  circumstance  of  the  visit  of  Apolks, 
owing  to  the  sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  which  marked 
the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to  have  formed  the 
commencement  of  a  gradual  divlnon  into  two  partJee. 
the  followers  of  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Ajxdlat 
(comp.  ch.  iv,  6).  These  divisions,  however,  weretp 
be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  ApoUos,  J  udaizing  teachers,  supplied  prob- 
ably with  letters  of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii,  1)  frosi 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Cor- 
inth, and  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of 
direct  antagonism  to  Paul  personally,  in  evexy  war 
seeking  to  depress  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  ap09> 
tie  (1  Cor.  xi,  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve,  asd 
perhaps  especially  of  Peter  (ch.  i,  12).  To  this  third 
party,  which  appears  to  have  been  characterised  by  t 
spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may  per- 
haps add  a  fourth,  that,  under  the  name  of  "the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ*'  (ch.  i,  12),  sought  at  first  to  sepante 
themselves  from  the  fictions  adherence  to  particolsr 
teachers,  but  were  eventually  driven  by  antagaBiB& 
into  positions  equally  sectarian  and  inimical  to  tkr 
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unity  of  the  charch.  At  this  momentoas  period,  he- 
fore  parties  had  become  conaoUdated,  and  had  distinct- 
ly withdrawn  from  communion  with  one  another,  the 
iipoetle  writes ;  and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch. 
i-iv,  12)  we  Iiave  his  noble  and  impassioned  *prote0t 
against  this  fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ. 
This  s|Hrit  of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence 
of  God,  to  have  eventually  yielded  to  his  apostolic  re- 
buke, as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these  evils  as 
long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to  those  which 
existed  in  his  own  time.  See  Divisions  (in  the 
Chuhch  at  Corinth). 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  invaded  tlie  church  at  Corinth,  the  apostle 
had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  disorderly  prac- 
tices were  tolerated  among  them,  and  were  in  some 
cases  defended  by  them.  A  connection  of  a  grossly 
incestuous  otmracter  had  been  formed  by  one  of  the 
members,  and  gloried  in  by  his  brethren  (v,  1, 2) ;  law- 
suits befbre  heathen  judges  were  instituted  by  one 
Christian  against  another  (vi,  1);  licentious  indul- 
gence was  not  so  firmly  denounced  and  so  carefaUy 
avoided  as  the  purity  of  Christianity  required  (vi,  9- 
20) ;  the  public  meetings  of  the  brethren  were  brought 
into  disrepute  by  the  women  appearing  in  them  un- 
vefled  (xi,  8-10),  and  were  disturbed  by  the  confused 
and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  persons  possessing 
spiritual  gifts  chose  to  exercise  them  (xii-xiv) ;  and, 
in  fine,  the  dydiraL,  which  were  designed  to  be  scenes 
of  love  and  union,  became  occasions  for  greater  con- 
tention through  the  selfishness  of  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers, who,  instead  of  sharing  in  a  common  meal  with 
the  poorer,  brought  each  his  own  repast,  and  partook 
of  it  by  himself,  often  to  excess,  while  his  needy  broth- 
er was  left  to  fast  (xi,  20-d4).  The  judgment  of  the 
apostle  had  also  been  solicited  by  the  Corinthians  con- 
cerning the  comparative  advantages  of  the  married 
and  the  celibate  state  (vii,  1-40),  as  well  as,  apparent- 
ly, the  duty  of  Christians  in  relation  to  the  use  for 
food  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (viii, 
1-13).  For  the  correction  of  these  errors,  the  reme- 
dying of  these  disorders,  and  the  solution  of  these 
doubts,  this  epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle. 

3.  The  epistle  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  (i-iv) 
is  designed  to  reclaim  the  Corinthians  from  schismatic 
contentions;  the  second  (v-vi)  is  directed  against  the 
immoralities  of  the  Corinthians ;  the  third  (vii-xiv) 
contains  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to  Paul  by 
the  Corinthians,  and  strictures  upon  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  in  their  worship ;  and  the  fourth  (xv- 
xvi)  contains  a&  elaborate  defence  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  followed  in  the  close  of 
the  epistle  by  some  general  instructions,  intimations, 
&Qd  greetings. 

The  apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state 
of  Christian  progress  (ch.  i,  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
pssses  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were  among 
them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  conduct  and 
mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i,  10;  iv,  16),  concluding  with 
A  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy,  and  of  an  intended 
•  Mthoritative  visit  on  his  own  part  (ch.iv,  17-21).  The 
apostle  next  deals  with  the  case  of  incest  that  had 
taken  place  among  them,  and  had  provoked  no  cen- 
BMe  (ch.  V,  1-8),  noticmg,  as  he  passes,  some  previous 
rsmarks  he  had  made  upon  not  keeping  company  with 
fornicators  (ch.  v,  9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their 
•yil  practice  of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch. 
^  1-8),  and  again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Co- 
™thian  life,  fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi,  9-20). 
'^0  last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii,  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch.  vii, 
*^0).  The  apostle  next  makes  a  transition  to  the 
^hject  of  the  Uwfhlness  of  eatmg  things  sacrificed  to 
wols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally  (ch.  viii),  which 


leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  digression  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  waved  his  apostolic  privileges  and  perform- 
ed his  apostolic  duties  (ch.  ix).  He  then  reverts  to  and 
concludes  the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols 
(ch.  x-xi,  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi,  2-16),  and  also  their 
great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ch.  xi,  17-84).  Then  follow  full  and  minute 
instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  (ch.  xn- 
xiv),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  panegyric  of  char- 
ity (ch.  xiii),  and  further  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about  which  doubts  and 
difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  di- 
vided church  (ch.  xv).  The  epstle  closes  with  some 
directions  concerning  the  contributions  for  the  saints 
at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi,  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own 
intended  movements  (ch.  xvi,  5-9),  commendation  to 
them  of  Timothy  and  others  (di.  xvi,  10-18),  greetings 
from  the  churches  (ch.  xvi,  19,  20),  and  an  autograph 
salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  xvi,  21-24). 

4.  From  an  expression  of  the  apostle  in  ch.  v,  9,  it 
has  been  inferred  by  many  that  the  present  was  not 
the  first  epbtle  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
but  that  it  was  preceded  by  one  now  lost.  For  this 
opinion,  however,  the  words  in  question  aflbrd  a  very 
unsatisfactory  basis.  They  are  as  fbllows:  typarpa 
vfjuv  iv  rg  ixunoXyy  k.  r.  X.  Now  these  words  must 
be  rendered  either  '^  I  have  written  to  you  in  this  epis- 
tle," or  "  I  wrote  to  you  in  that  epistle ;"  and  our 
choice  between  these  two  renderings  will  depend  part- 
ly on  grammatical  and  partly  on  historical  grounds. 
As  the  aorist  typayj/a  may  mean  either  *'I  wrote"  or 
'<!  have  written,"  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it 
in  either  way.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether, 
had  the  apostle  intended  to  refbr  to  a  former  epistle, 
he  would  have  used  the  article  ry  simply,  without  add- 
ing irpoTipif^ "  former ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  which  clearly  show  that,  had  the  apostle  iiv 
tended  to  refer  to  the  present  epistle,  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  practice  to  use  the  article  in  the  sense 
of  **fAw"  (comp.  r)  kfrurroXTjy  Coloss.  iv,  16,  r^v  liriaT. 

1  Thess.  V,  27).  In  support  of  this  conclusion  it  may 
be  added,  1st,  that  the  apostle  had  really  in  this  epistle 
given  the  prohibition  to  which  he  refers,  viz.,  in  the 
verses  immediately  preceding  that  under  notice ;  and 
that  his  design  in  the  verses  which  follow  is  so  to  ex- 
plain that  prohibition  as  to  preclude  the  risk  of  their 
supposing  that  he  meant  by  it  anything  else  than  that 
m  tke  church  they  should  not  mingle  with  immoral 
persons ;  2d,  that  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the 
apostle  should,  only  in  this  cursory  and  incidental 
manner,  ref^r  to  a  cireumstance  so  important  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  having 
already  addressed  them  on  their  sinful  practices ;  and, 
8d,  that,  had  such  an  epistle  ever  existed,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  some  hint  of  its  existence  would  have 
been  found  in  the  records  of  the  primitive  Church, 
which  is  not  the  case.     Alford,  indeed  {Comment,  in 

2  Cor.  i,  16),  thinks  that  1  Cor.  iv,  18,  contains  an  al- 
lusion likewise  to  the  lost  letter,  but  the  information 
there  spoken  of  may  easily  have  been  otherwise  com- 
municated. On  these  grounds  we  strongly  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  present  is  the  first  epistle  which 
Paul  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  (Bloomfield,  JRecen- 
sio  Synopt.  in  loc. ;  Billroth's  Commemtary^  Eng.  tr.,  i, 
4,  note  a).  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Lange  {Apoti. 
ZeiiaU.  i,  205)  and  others.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

5.  There  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  date  (at 
least  the  place)  of  this  epistle.  It  was  written  from 
Ephesus  (chap,  xvi,  8),  probably  about  the  time  of 
Passover  (chap,  v,  7,  8)  of  the  apostle's  third  year 
there  (Acts  xix,  10 ;  xx,  81),  after  his  first  severe  treat- 
ment (chap.  XV,  82 ;  Acts  xix,  9)  had  somewhat  abated 
(chap,  xvi,  9 ;  Acts  xix,  17),  and  when  he  had  formed 
the  purpose  of  a  journey  through  Macedonia  and 
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Greece  (chap,  xvi,  5;  Acts  xix,  21),  and  before  the 
culminating  act  of  mobbing  (which  cannot  in  any 
case  be  referred  to  in  chap,  xv,  82,  since  the  apostle 
was  still  in  Asia,  chap,  xvi,  19 ;  and  he  mentions  this 
incident  in  his  next  letter  as  a  special  piece  of  news,  2 
Cor.  i,  8),  that  only  served  to  expedite  his  plan  (Acts 
zx,  1 ;  comp.  xix,  29).  See  Acts.  This  opinion  is 
farther  verified  by  the  following  coincidences :  [chap, 
i,  1,  **  Sosthenes"  here  was  a  CkrisUan^  and  therefore 
different  ftrom  the  president  of  the  83magogae  at  Cor- 
inth, Acts  xviii,  17]  chap,  i,  11-16 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1-6,  Paul 
had  left  the  Corinthian  church  in  its  infancy  some  time 
since,  and  Apollos  had  visited  them  meanwhile  (Acts 
xviii,  18;  xix,  1);  chap,  iv,  17,  19;  xvi,  10, 11,  Paul 
had  just  sent  Timothy  to  them,  and  designed  visit- 
ing them  himself  shortly  (Acts  xix,  21, 22 ;  xx,  1,  2) ; 
chap.  XV,  32,  he  had  some  time  previously  been  violent- 
ly opposed  (tfiaxn<'o)  »*  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  9) ;  chap, 
xvi,  1,  he  had  visited  Galatia  not  very  long  before 
(Acts  xviii,  28) ;  chap,  xvi,  6-7,  he  was  about  to  set 
out  for  Macedonia,  and  thence  to  Corinth,  where  he 
designed  to  spend  the  coming  winter  (Acts  xx,  1-3) ; 
chap,  xvi,  8,  he  still  expected  to  stay  (Ivifuvd)  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  which  stay  was  prolonged  till 
the  uproar  about  Diana  (Acts  xix,  22,  23) ;  chap,  xvi, 
3, 4,  he  afterwards  designed  to  visit  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xix,  21)  [chap,  xvi,  12,  Apollos  was  at  this  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paul,  but  wai  not  about  to  revisit  Corinth 
just  yet,  Acts  xix,  1] ;  chap,  xvi,  19,  Paul  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  capital  of 
which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  now  settled  (Acts 
xviii,  18, 19, 26).  Finally,  the  gubtcripUcn  (so  far  as  of 
any  authority)  agrees  with  all  this  (comp.  chap,  xvi, 
17),  except  as  to  Timothy,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Corinth  (chap,  iv,  17 ;  xvi,  10)  [for  from  2  Cor.  viii, 
17,  18,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Timothy 
(even  supposing  him  to  be  there  alluded  to)  did  not 
visit  Corinth  till  afterwards] ;  and  also  except  as  to 
the  date  at  Philippi  (the  best  copies  read  Ephesus),  an 
error  of  tradition  apparently  arising  from  the  fact  that 
Paul  was  doubtless  expecting  to  pass  through  (dtkpxo- 
fjuu)  that  city  (Acts  xx,  6).  See  Timothy.  (Comp. 
Conybeare  and  Howson^s  Life  and  Epistles  ofSUPcady 
ii,  83).  The  date  assigned  this  epistle  by  the  forego- 
ing particulars  is  the  spring  of  A.D.  54.  The  bearcM 
were  probably  (according  to  the  common  subscription) 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  who  had  been 
recently  sent  to  the  apostle,  and  who,  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  epistle  (chap,  xvi,  17),  are  especially  commended 
to  the  honorable  regard  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  For 
oommeniaries^  see  below.  Of  treatises  on  special  points 
we  may  name  the  following  (in  Latin) :  those  of  Faust 
on  the  alleged  lost  epistle  (Argent.  1671);  on  the 
schisms  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  Dorscheus  (Hafh. 
1722),  Mosheun  (Helmst.  1726),  Schongaid  (Hafn. 
1788),  Yitringa  (fibs.  sacr.  iii,  800  sq.);  on  *4eading 
about  a  wife,"  Quistorp  (Rost.  1692),  Witte  (Viteb. 
1691);  on  other  national  allusions,  Olearius  (Lips. 
1807),  SchlsBger  (Helmst.  1789),  WoUe  (lips.  1781). 
See  Paul. 

CORINTHIANS,  Second  Epistle  to  the.  1.  We 
have  seen  above  that,  when  writing  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  Paul  expected  shortly  to  visit  them, 
and  had  indeed  formed  a  detailed  plan  of  the  journey. 
But  we  may  safely  infer  from  2  Cor.  i,  16, 16,  23,  that 
Paul  had  not  been  at  Corinth  between  the  writing  of 
the  first  and  second  epistles,  so  that  we  must  place  his 
second  epistle  very  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  first 
epistle,  probably  on  his  arrival  at  Philippi.  The  place 
whence  it  was  written  was  clearly  not  Ephesus  (see 
chap,  i,  8),  but  Macedonia  (chap,  vii,  5 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  2), 
whither  the  apostle  went  by  way  of  Troas  (chap,  ii,  12), 
after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter  place  for  the 
return  of  Titus  (chap,  ii,  18).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the 
bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr.  version,  positive- 
ly assume  Philippi  as  the  exact  place  whence  it  was 
written ;  that  the  bearers  were  Titus  and  his  associ- 


ates (Luke  ?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by  ehi^  t£. 
23;ix,8,5. 

The  following  coincidences  will  serve  to  rrtaMiiii 
this  date :  chap,  i,  1,  Timothy  (who  bad  now  reioiiied 
Paul  by  way  of  Corinth,  1  Cor.  xvi,  10,  11)  was  xb 
Paul's  company  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  chap,  i,  8,  Paul  had  hrte- 
ly  escaped  death  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  30);  ckap.  i, 
15, 16,  he  had  originally  intended  to  go  thrDogti  Cte- 
inth  to  Macedonia,  and  return  through  Corinth  to  Jo- 
d»a,  but,  upon  receipt  of  the  information  which  caBed 
forth  his  first  epistle,  he  had  so  far  alta«d  bis  plan 
(chap,  i,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  18, 19)  as  to  determine  to  ftr^e 
the  first  of  these  visits  to  Corinth,  and  to  make  the 
second  a  longer  one  (1  Cor.  xvi,  7),  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  pass  throu^  Macedonia  to  Cor- 
inth, and  return  through  Macedonia  to  Jenualea 
(Acts  XX,  1-3) ;  chap,  ii,  12, 13,  on  his  way  to  Macedo- 
nia, since  writing  the  first  epistle,  he  had  (oocbed  ai 
Troas  (as  usual,  Acts  xvi,  11 ;  xx,  6),  but  did  not  stiy, 
on  account  of  Titus's  absence,  who  afterwards  met  li^ 
in  Macedonia,  with  intelligence  of  the  good  effects  ef 
his  former  letter  (chap,  vi,  5-15) ;  chap,  viii,  1 ;  ix,  2, 
4,  he  was  now  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xx,  2) ;  cb^  via, 
6, 16-18, 22, 23,  this  letter  was  sent  by  "HtDs  (oompaze 
mbscription)  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  chap,  viii,  10 ;  ix,  2,  Pad 
was  collecting  ftinds  for  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XX,  16),  and  had  heard  of  the  Corinthians*  rendineas  to 
contribute  a  year  since,  probably  by  ApoUoa,  who  had 
now  returned  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  1,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  xvi,  12).  Finally,  the  mbtcr^ptUm  exactly  td- 
lies  with  these  particulars ;  comp.  chap,  viii,  13,  22. 
(See  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Lyt  cmd  EpMt$  ofSL 
PattZ,ii,97.) 

2.  From  2  Cor.  ii,  1 ;  xii,  14 ;  xiii,  1, 2,  many  have 
inferred  that  before  writing  this  epistle  Paul  had  teia 
visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these  viaits  had  been 
after  the  church  there  had  fallen  into  an  evil  state; 
and  the  second  of  these  visits  has  been  most  pUoably 
assigned  to  the  apostle's  three  years'  stay  at  Epbeas. 
So  Chrysostom  and  his  followers,  CBcumenius  and  Tfae- 
ophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  MoUer  (De  trUms  PtmH 
iiin,  Basil,  1831),  Anger  (Rai,  TVay.  p.  70,  sq.XWIeae- 
ler  (Chronol.  p.  239),  and  the  majority  of  modem  crit- 
ics. Olshausen  adopts  a  still  more  complicated  theoiy 
(CommenL  iv,  124  sq.,  Am.  ed.).  We  have  seen  abore 
that  this  visit  did  not  take  place  between  the  two  epis- 
tles, and  as  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  sobseqaent 
residence  in  Greece  (Acts  xx,  2, 3),  those  who  think  it 
occurred  are  obliged  to  suppose  one  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  (See  this  position  maintained  by  Alford, 
Comment,  inN.T,y  ii,  proleg.  49  sq.)  This  expedient 
of  interpolating  an  event  in  a  continuous  histocy  is  al- 
ways a  doubtf^  one,  and  in  this  case  seems  excluded 
by  the  positive  terms  in  which  Paul's  residenoe  and 
labors  are  confined,  during  the  whole  time  in  questioa, 
to  Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix,  10,  22,  compared  with  xx, 
31).  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  necessary ;  the  paasages 
that  seem  to  imply  an  intended  third  visit,  when  care- 
fuUy  examined,  merely  speak  of  a  third  istteniiom  (rpt- 
Tov  holfiotc  (X^  iX^cZv,  chap,  xii,  14,  and  rpcrov  Ifix^ 
fuUf  chap,  xiii,  1,  do  nai  state  two  actual  prior  vists,  at 
contended  by  Alford,  CommerU,  in  loc ;  see  Home's  h^ 
trod,,  new  ed.,  iv,  529)  to  visit  tiiem,  only  one  of  whk^ 
had  heretofore  been  successful  (Acts  xviii,  1 ;  compu  2 
Cor.  i,  15) ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  "second,  condag 
to  them  in  heaviness"  and  * 'humbling,"  instead  of  dep- 
recating a  second  such  scene,  simply  intimates  the  poe- 
sibility  of  such  a  scene  on  bis  second  coming.  (See 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  N,  T.  ii,  213  sq.)  This  qoee- 
tion,  however,  does  not  affbct  the  dates  assigned  each 
epistle  above,  except  so  for  as  the  supposed  middle 
-visit  may  be  taken  as  the  occasion  of  one  or  both  of 
them — a  position  which  we  have  shown  to  be  whoDy 
gratuitous  and  untenable.    See  Paul. 

3.  **0n  arriving  at  Troas,  Paul  expected  to  meet 
Titus  with  intelligence  fh)m  Corinth  of  the  state  of 
things  in  that  church.    According  to  the  common  opin- 
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ion  Titas  had  been  sent  by  Paxil  to  Corinth,  parUy  to 
collect  money  in  aid  of  the  distressed  Christians  in 
Palestine,  partly  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  apostle's 
first  epistle  on  the  Corintliians.     In  this  expectation  ' 
of  meeting  Tittis  at  Troas  Paul  was  disappointed.    He  ; 
acoordin^y  proceeded  into  Macedonia,  vhere  at  length  | 
lus  desire  was  gratified,  and  the  wished-for  information  | 
obtained  (2  Cor.  ii,  18 ;  vii,  16  sq.)"  (Kitto).  ] 

*'The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  apostle  had  received  also,  as  it  woold  cer- 
takly  seem  probable,  from  7Vmo%,  of  the  reception  of 
the  first  epbtle.  It  has  indeed  recently  been  doubted 
by  Neander,  De  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  I 
who  had  been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv,  17)  | 
by  way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix,  22),  really  reached 
his  destination  (comp.  1  Cor.  zvi,  10) ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have 
been  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii,  17, 18  (see  RQckert, 
Comm,  p.  409).  To  tltis,  however,  it  has  been  replied, 
apparently  convinchigly,  that  as  Timothy  is  an  asso- 
ciate in  writing  the  epistle,  any  notice  of  his  own  mis- 
sion in  the  third  person  would  have  seemed  inappro- 
priate. His  visit  was  assumed  as  a  iaut^  and  as  one 
that  naturally  made  him  an  associate  with  the  apostle 
in  writing  to  the  church  he  had  so  lately  visited. 

"  It  is  more  diflScult  to  assign  the  precise  reason  for 
the  mission  of  Titus.  Tliat  he  brought  back  tidings 
of  the  reception  which  Paul's  first  epistle  had  met  with 
seems  perfectly  clear  (chap,  vii,  6  sq.),  but  whether  he 
was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this,  or  whether  to  con- 
vey fresh  directions,  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  is 
a  show  of  plausibility  in  the  supposition  of  Bleek  (Stud, 
u.  Krit,  1830,  p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Nean- 
der {Pjkmz.  tt.  LeU,  p.  487),  that  the  apostle  had  made 
Titos  the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to  re- 
fer in  chap,  ii,  8  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9) ;  vii,  8, 11 
sq. ;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer,  Ekdeit, 
p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in  the  first  epis- 
tle (consider  chap,  iv,  18-21 ;  v,  2  sq. ;  vi,  5-« ;  xi,  17) 
to  odl  forth  the  apostle's  afftsctionate  anxiety.  More- 
over, the  supposition  of  a  lost  letter  is  in  itsdf  improb- 
able. If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this 
mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  intelligence 
he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  dispatching  to  the 
contentious  church  one  of  his  immediate  followers, 
with  instructions  to  support  and  strengthen  the  efi^t 
of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring  back  the  most  recent  ti- 
dings of  the  sphrit  that  was  prevaiUng  at  Corinth'* 
(Smith). 

**  The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus  concerning  the 
charch  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  fiivorable.  The 
censures  of  the  former  epistle  had  produced  in  their 
minds  a  godly  sorrow,  had  awakened  in  them  a  regard 
to  the  proper  discipline  of  the  church,  and  had  led  to 
the  exclusion  from  their  fellowship  of  the  incestuous 
person.  This  had  so  wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  lat- 
ter that  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  courses,  and  show- 
ed such  contrition  that  the  apostle  now  pities  him,  and 
exhorts  the  church  to  restore  him  to  their  conmiunion 
(2  Cor.  ii,  6-11 ;  vii,  8  sq.).  A  cordial  response  had 
also  been  given  to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  on 
behalf  of  the  saints  fai  Palestine  (ix,  2).  But  with  all 
these  pleasing  symptoms  there  were  some  of  a  painful 
hind.  The  anti-Pauline  influence  in  the  church  had 
increased,  or  at  least  had  become  more  active ;  and 
those  who  were  actuated  by  it  had  been  seeking  by  all 
means  to  overturn  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and 
discredit  his  claims  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

4.  "  This  intelligence  led  the  apostle  to  compose  his 
•econd  epistle,  in  which  the  language  of  commenda- 
tion and  love  is  mingled  with  that  of  censure,  and  even 
of  threatening.  This  epistle  may  be  divided  into  three 
Kctions.  In  the  first  ^iii)  the  apostle  chiefly  dwells 
on  the  eflSBCts  produced  by  his  first  epistle  and  the  mat- 
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ters  therewith  connected.  In  the  second  (iv-ix)  he 
discourses  on  the  substance  and  effects  of  the  religion 
which  he  proclaimed,  and  turns  from  this  to  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  saints  on  their  lib- 
erality. And  m  the  third  (x-xiii)  he  vindicates  his 
own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  apostle  against  the 
parties  by  whom  these  were  opposed.  The  divided 
state  of  feeling  in  the  apostle's  mind  will  account  suf- 
ficiently for  the  diflbrence  of  tone  perceptible  between 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  this  epistle,  without  our 
having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  hy- 
pothec of  Semler  (Di§9ert.  de  dt^iee  appendice  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  Hal.  1767)  and  Weber  {Prog,  de  mmero  epp.  ad 
Cor.  recUut  comttitu/endo^'Viteinb.  1798),  whom  Paulus 
follows,  that  this  epbtle  has  been  extensively  interpo- 
lated" (Kitto). 

**A  close  analysis  is  scarcely  practicable,  as  in  no 
one  of  the  apostle's  epistles  are  the  changes  more  rapid 
and  f^quent.  Now  he  thanks  God  for  their  general 
state  (chap,  i,  8  sq.) ;  now  he  glances  at  his  purposed 
visit  (chap,  i,  15  sq.) ;  now  he  alludes  to  the  special 
directions  in  the  first  letter  (chap,  ii,  8  sq.) ;  again  he 
returns  to  his  own  plans  (chap,  ii,  12  sq.),  pleads  his 
own  apostolic  dignity  (chap,  iii,  1  sq.),  dwells  long 
upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of  his  own  labors  (chap,  iv, 
1  sq.),  his  own  hopes  (chap,  v,  1  sq.),  and  his  own  suf- 
ferings (chap,  vi,  1  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  spe- 
cific declarations  of  his  love  towards  his  children  in 
the  faith  (chap,  vi,  11  sq.),  and  a  yet  fruther  declara- 
tion of  his  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  them 
(chap.  vii).  Then  again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he 
stirs  up  their  liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (chap,  viii,  1  sq.),  their 
sphitual  progress  (ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver. 
9),  and  passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present 
mission  of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.),  and 
to  reiterate  his  exhortations  to  liberality  (chap,  ix,  1 
sq.).  In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  languiage  of 
severity  and  reproof:  he  gravely  warns  those  who  pre- 
sume to  hold  lightly  his  apostolical  authority  (chap,  x, 
1  sq.) ;  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  apostolical  dig- 
nity (chap,  xi,  5  sq.) ;  he  illustrates  his  forbearance 
(ver.  8  sq.) ;  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors  (ver. 
28  sq.) ;  he  declares  the  revelations  yoachsafed  to  him 
(chap,  xii,  1  sq.) ;  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of  hb 
dealings  with  his  converts  (ver.  12  sq.),  and  concludes 
with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (chap,  xiii,  1  sq.), 
brief  greetings,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

5.  ^'The  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irennus,  Haer. 
iii,  7, 1 ;  iv,  28,  8 ;  Athenagoras,  de  Beswrr.  p.  61,  ed. 
Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  94;  iv,  101 ;  Tertull.  de 
Pudicit,  chap.  18),  and  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a 
kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  with  respect 
to  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  still  more  applicable. 
The  only  doubts  that  modem  pseudo-criticism  has 
been  able  to  bring  forward  relate  to  the  unity  of  the 
epistle,  but  these  are  not  such  as  seem  to  deserve  se- 
rious consideration  (see  Meyer,  Einleii.  p.  7)"  (Smith). 

6.  The  following  are  the  separate  Commentaries  on 
BOTH  epistles,  the  most  important  being  designated 
by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Jerome,  CommentarH  (in 
0pp.  ii,  901) ;  Chrysoetom,  HomHim  Qn  0pp.  x,  1, 486 
transl.  in  the  lAbrwry  of  Fathers,  Oxf.  1839, 1848,  vol 
4,  7,  and  27) ;  Cramer,  ^.  ad  Cor.  {Catena  Gr.  Pair. 
v) ;  Hugo  a  S.  Yictore,  Annotatumes  (in  ()pp.') ;  Aqui- 
nas, Eapontio  (in  0pp.  vi) ;  Zning^e,  Annotationes  (in 
0pp.  iv) ;  ♦Calvin,  tr.  by  Tymme,  Commentarie  (Lond 
1617,  4to) ;  also  tr.  by  Pringle,  Commentary  (Edinb. 
1848,  2  vols.  8vo);  Bullinger,  Commentarhu  (Tigur. 
1684-6,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sarcer,  Meditationes  (Argent. 
1644,  8vo);  Meyer,  Annotationes  (Bemse,  1546,  4to); 
Major,  Enarratio  (Vitemb.  1668, 1661,  8vo);  also  Pre- 
digtm  (Jen.  1668,  8vo>;  Musculus,  Commentarius  (Ba- 
sil. 1569,  1662,  1682,  1600,  1611,  fol.);  Shangenberg, 
Predigten  (Eisleb.  1661-4,  2  vols,  fol.);  Aretius,  Com- 
mentarius  (Lausan.  1679,  8vo ;  Morg.  1583,  foL) ;  Sta- 
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pleton,  Antidota  (Ant.  1595  sq.,  8  yoIs.  8to);  Rollock,  ' 
CommaUariuty  cum  ftoHs  I.  Piscatoru  (Herborn.  1600, 
Jen.  1602,  8yo);  Range,  Duputaiione*  (Vitemb.  1606,  ', 
4to) ;  Steuart,  CommetUaria  (Ingoldstadt,  1608^  4to) ; 
Weinrich,  CommerUariiu  (Lips.  1609, 1610,  4to) ;  Cout-  | 
sen,  CommetUaria  (Colon.  1631,  fol.) ;  Perez,  In  epp, 
ad  Cwr,  (Barcin.  1632,  fol.);  Sclater,  £icp«ca^  (Oxon. 
1633,  4to);  Wandalin's  paraphrase  (in  Danish,  Co- 
penhagen, 1648,  4to) ;  Salmeron,  Ditputationei  (in  Opp, 
xiv);  CocceiuSjComm^fMarittf  (in  Qpp.v);  Breithaupt, 
Predigtm  (HaL  1696,  4to);  •Biennann,  Verklaringe 
(Tr.  a.  Rh.  1706-8,  8  vols.  4to);  Locke,  NoUt  (Lond. 
1788,  4to);  Pfenniger,  Erkldrung  (ZOr.  1769,  8vo); 
^Banmgaken,  Autlegung  (Hal.  1761,  4to);  ^Mosheim 
(ed.  Windheim),  ^iiifwi^  (Flensb.  1768,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
Semler,  ParofivraM  (Hal.  1770  and  1776,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Moldenhaaer,  Erklanmg  (Hamb.  1771,  8vo) ;  Schnlz, 
Britfe  a.  d,  Kor,  (Hal.  1784-6, 2  vols,  in  1, 8vo) ;  Zach- 
iri4,  ed.  Volborth,  Anmerk,  (G6tt.  1786,  2  vols.-8vo)i 
Storr,  NoUtitB  (Tttbing.  1788,  4to);  Gdpfert,  Anmerk. 
(Lpz.  1788,  8vo);  Moms,  ErUdr.  (Leipz.  1794,  8vo); 
Wirth,  Ud>.  d,  Br.  a.  d,  Kor.  (Ulm,  1826,  8vo);  Pott, 
Annotationes  (Gdtting.  1826,  8vo);  Flatt,  Voriuungen 
(TQb.l827,8vo);  Lothian,  latere*  (Edinb.  1828, 8 vo); 
^Billroth,  dmmenUxr  (Lpz.  1838,  8vo;  transL  by  W. 
L.  Alexander,  Edinb.  1837-8,  2  vols.  12mo);  *RQck. 
ert,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1836-7,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jftger,  Er- 

Hot,  (Tab.  1837,  8vo) ;  G.  B ,  ExpUmaiion  (Lond. 

1842,  12mo);  ^Stanley,  Notes,  etc  (Lond.  1866,  1862, 
1865,  2  vols.  8vo);  Hodge,  ExpotUion  (N.T.  1867-60, 
2  vols.  12mo) ;  Maier,  CommienUar  (Freib.  1867-66,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Osiander,  Commentar  (Stattg.  1847,  1868, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Robertson,  Lectures  (London,  1869, 1861, 
8vo);  *Neander,  Audegynff  (in  his  Theol,  Vorlesungea, 
ed.  Beyschlag,  Berlin,  1869,  8vo) ;  Kling,  Commentar 
(Viteb.  1861,  8vo).     See  Epistles. 

On  the  whole  of  the  first  epistle  alone :  Sampson, 
In  ep.  pr.  ad  Cor.  (London,  1646,  8vo) ;  Martyr,  Com^ 
mentarius  (Tigur.  1661,  1668,  4to;  1568,  1689,  fol); 
Haimo,  Traciatus  Qn  Dacheiy,  SpicUeg.  i,  42);  Hus, 
ExpUcaiio  (in  J/onumento,  il,  83) ;  Covillonias,  Comdu-^ 
nones  (Rom«,  1564) ;  Melanchthon,  Commentaries  (Vi- 
temb. 1661,  8vo) ;  Predenius,  Commentarius  (in  Opp. 
Basil.  1663,  fol.);  Andreas,  Exegesis  (Francfort,  1686, 
8vo) ;  Mathesias,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1690,  fol.) ;  Steo^ 
Commentaria  (Ingolst.  1694,  4to);  Morton,  Expositio 
(Lond.  1596,  8vo);  Myle,  ExpUcaJHo  (Jen.  1600,  8vo); 
Yaldesiiis's  Commentary  (in  Spanish,  without  date  or 
place) ;  Crell,  CommenUirvus  [on  chs.  i-x,  xv]  (Racov. 
1636,  8vo) ;  Burgess,  Commentary  (London,  1659,  foL) ; 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebr.  (Cantab.  1664,  Amst.  1677,  Lips. 
1679,  4to);  Schmid,  Parc^hrasis  (Hamb.  1691,  1696, 
1704,  4to);  Hftberlin,  ExpUcaHo  (Tfib.  1699);  ♦Ko- 
ning's  Comm.  (in  Dutch,  Dort,  1702, 4to) ;  ^Akersloot, 
VgtHnge  (Leyden,  1707,  4to);  Van  Til,  Verklaaringe 
(Amsterd.  1731,  4to) ;  ♦Mosheim,  Erkidrung  (Alt.  and 
Flensb.  1741,  4to);  Nicolai,  Betrachtungen  (Lpz.  1747, 
4to) ;  Pearce,  Paraphrase  Qn  Comment,  ii) ;  Sahl,  Par- 
aphrasis  (Copenh.  1779,  4to) ;  Vitringa,  Exercitationes 
(Franeq.  1784-9,  4to);  Krause,  Antiotatio  (Franoof. 
1792,  8vo,  vol.  i) ;  Valckenaer,  Sehoks  (ed.  Wassen- 
burgh,  Amst.  1817  sq.);  Heydenreich,  Commentarius 
(Marburg,  1826, 1828, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  ToUey ,  Paraphrase 
(Lond.  1825,  8vo);  Peile,  Annotationes  (London,  1848, 
8vo);  Burger,  ErUar.  (Erlang.  1869,  8vo). 

On  the  8EOOin>  epistle:  Heshusius,  ExpHicaOo 
(Helmst.  1680, 8vo) ;  *Koning*s  Commentary  (in  Dutch, 
Amst.  1704,  4to);  Van  Alphen,  Verldaaring  (Amst 
1708,  cnlai^  Utrectit,  1726,  4to) ;  Gabler,  DissertaHo 
(Lemgo,  1804, 8vo) ;  Leun,  Annotationes  (Lemgo,  1804, 
8vo);  Roynards,  Disputatio  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1819,  8vo); 
*Emmerling,  Commentarius  (Upe.  1828,  8vo) ;  Fritzs- 
che,  Dissertationes  (IJps.  1824, 8vo);  *Scharling,  Com- 
mentar (Copenh.,  1840,  8vo);  JTumbull,  Translation 
(Lond.  1849).     See  Epistls. 

CORINTHIANS,  Apocryphal  Epistles  to  and 
'KOM.    There  are  two  such  letters  extant  in  the  Ar- 


menian language:  the  first  is  called  ^^The  E^iA  tf 
the  Corinthians  to  Paul  the  Apostk,'^  and  tbe  secoerf 
''The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  CoHnOaa^^ 
They  were  evidently  based  upon  the  early  belief  tbtf 
the  apostle  had  written  to  these  converts  more  thaa 
twice.  Their  spuriousness  has  been  shown  by  Carpser 
{Epistola  dutg  apocrypha,  etc  Lips.  1776)  and  Ulham 
{HeidelhergerJahrh.l^fiZyyf).  The  original  Armeuis. 
with  a  translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm^Graak- 
mar  (p.  143-161) ;  it  was  also  edited  by  Rink  (Hod^iL 
1824).  These  epistles  are  translated  into  Aratttc,  Lai. 
in,  and  English,  in  Whiston's  Authentie  Receirda  (a, 
686-604).  There  are  also '*7W.^)MtietqfCfeaM9i<  to 
<A«  CortntftiafM**  extant,  the  second  of  which,  at  Imt, 
is  probably  apocryphal.  See  CLKMKirr  of  Rome; 
CLEHENTiinES.  An  FngH«h  version  of  them  exkCi 
in  Wake's  ApotkMcal  Fathers.  See  Epibtubb  (^S^ 
runu). 

Corlnihiifl  (Koptv^oc),  an  Arabian,  one  of  HenMTs 
body-guard,  greatly  trusted  by  him  till  arrested  on 
information  by  Fabatus  of  being  bribed  by  Sylljns 
to  kill  his  master,  which  he  confessed  on  tartare,  a&i 
was  sent  by  Satuminus  to  Rome  for  punishment  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  2 ;  War,  i,  29,  8). 

Cormao  MacCulinak,  a  bishop  and  kin|(  <^  M^ 
ster,  in  Ireland,  was  bom  A.D.  887.  He  was  the  au- 
thor or  collector  of  the  Psalter  of  Cadkelj  a  work  that 
details  the  romances  of  the  Milesian  kings,  a  copj  of 
which  in  the  Irish  language,  according  to  Moore  (^ts- 
tory  of  Ireland),  was  seen  in  Limerick  as  late  as  1712. 
He  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  duties  of  leligios 
and  pursuits  of  literature,  founding  nnmeroos  schools. 
But,  being  king,  he  was  forced  to  fight.  Belbfe  kii 
first  and  only  engagement  he  made  his  -will,  aawgn- 
bled  his  bishops,  named  his  successor,  gave  them  good 
advice,  said  he  would  die  in  battle,  went  into  it,  asd 
died. 

Cormorant.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  ibm 
translated  in  our  version.  (See  Bochart,  £[ienm.  m, 
20  sq.) 

1.  "If^^  (shalak',  that  which  oculs  itself  don;  Se^ 
KarappaKniQ,  Yulg.  merculuM,  Syr.  and  Chald.  J&i- 
catder;  occurring  only  in  Lev.  xi,  17 ;  Dent,  xiv,  17% 
in  common  with  the  usual  Greek  version  tearapaxriK^ 
is  considered  to  have  reference  to  darting,  rushing,  or 
stooping  like  a  fStlcon ;  and  accordingly  tias  been  r^ 
riously  applied  to  the  eagle,  the  jerfslcon,  the  gumei, 
the  great  gull,  and  the  cormorant.  The  paas^et 
where  it  occurs  only  inform  us  that  it  was  an  iwm*i>*ti 
bird,  and  associate  it  with  the  "  gull.*' 

Its  apparent  Greek  name,  eataractes,  though  noCaeed 
by  several  authors,  is  not  always  referred  to  the  sasM 
genus,  some  making  it  a  minor  gull,  others  a  diver. 
Cuvier  thinks  Gesner  right  in  considering  it  to  denota 
a  guU,  and  it  certainly  might  be  applied  with  proprie- 
ty to  the  black-backed  gull,  or  to  Uie  glancoos ;  hot 
idthough  birds  of  such  powerful  wing  and  marine  k^sh- 
itat  are  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  it  doei 
not  appear  that,  if  known  at  the  extremity  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, they  were  sufficiently  common  to  haw 
been  clearly  indicated  by  either  the  Hebrew  or  Gre^ 
names,  or  to  have  merited  being  noticed  in  the  Ho«ic 
prohibition.  Both  thd  above  are  in  general  northcrB 
residents,  being  rarely  seen  even  so  low  as  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  species  now  called  *^  Lestzia  catazac- 
tes"  is  exclusively  Arctic.  WiUi  regard  to  the  cor- 
morant, birds  of  that  genus  tre  no  doubt  itmnd  on  the 
coasts  of  Palestine,  where  high  difib  extend  to  the 
sespshore,  such,  for  example,  as  the  PhaiaeroconBt 
pygmaut ;  but  all  the  species  dive,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
rudi  flying  upon  their  prey,  though  Uiat  habit  has 
been  claimed  for  them  by  commentators,  who  har* 
mixed  up  the  natural  histoiy  of  '*  cormorants"  witi 
that  of  the  **sula"  or  ^^gannet,"  which  really  daiti 
fh)m  great  elevations  into  the  sea  to  catch  its  prey, 
rising  to  the  snr&ce  sometimes  nearly  half  a  mimiie 
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after  die  plonge.  But  the  gannet  (solan  goose)  rarely 
comes  further  south  than  the  British  Channel,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  true  that  several  other  marine  birds  of 
the  North  frequent  the  Levant,  but  none  of  them  can 
enth^Ij  claim  Aristotle  and  Oppian's  characters  of 
"cataractes;"  for,  though  the  wide  throat  and  rather 
large  head  of  the  dwarf  cormorant  may  be  adduced, 
that  bird  exceeds  in  stature  the  required  size  of  a 
small  hawk,  and  fishes,  it  maj  be  repeated,  swimming 
and  diviAg,  not  bj  darting  down  on  the  wing,  and  is 
Qot  sufficiently  numeroua  or  important  to  have  re- 
quired the  attention  of  the  sacred  legislator. 

Thus  reduced  to  make  a  choice  where  the  objections 
ire  less  and  the  probabilities  stronger,  we  conclude 
the  thalak  to  have  been  a  species  of  "tern,"  oonsid- 
!red  to  be  identical  with  the  Siema  Ccupica,  so  called 
I)e€au8e  it  is  found  about  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  it  is 
equally  common  to  the  Polar,  Baltic,  and  Black  Seas, 
ind,  if  truly  the  same,  is  not  only  abundant  for  several 
nonths  in  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  fre- 
juents  the  lakes  and  pools  far  inland,  flying  across 
he  deserts  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  Persian  and 
Gted  Seas,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile.  It  is  the  largest 
)f  the  tern  or  sea-swallow  genus,  being  about  the 
f  eight  of  a  pigeon,  and  near  two  feet  in  length,  hav- 
ng  a  hurge  black-naped  head,  powerful,  pointed  crim- 
lon  bill,  a  white  and  grey  body,  with"  forked  tail,  and 
rings  greatly  exceeding  the  tips  of  the  tail ;  the  feet 
ire  veiy  small,  weak,  and  but  slightly  webbed,  so  that 


Caspian  Tern. 
t  swims  perhaps  only  accidentally,  but  with  sufficient 
tower  on  land  to  spring  up  and  to  rise  f^m  level 
[round.  It  flies  with  im  mense  velocity,  darting  along 
he  surface  of  the  sea  to  snap  at  mollusca  or  small 
ishes,  or  wheeling  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  in- 
ects ;  and  in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great 
teight,  it  drops  perpendicularly  down  to  near  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  water,  but  never  alights  except  on  land ; 
nd  it  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  utter  a  kind  of  laugh- 
Dg  scream.  This  tern  nestles  in  high  cliift,  sometimes 
t  a  very  considerable  distance  firom  the  sea.  (See 
be  Penmf  Cydopadia,  s.  v.  Tern.) — Kitto,  s.  v.  Salach. 
2.  TK^  (kaalk% rendered  "cormorant"  in  our ver- 
bn  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14,  is  elsewhere  trans- 
Ued  **  Pelican,"  q.  v. 


reater  Cormorant  {PhaUuroeorax  Carbo).— The  bird  In  front 
is  in  ftill  plnmage,  that  behind  in  its  Spring  dress. 


The  cormorant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
jPelicanidce  of  Linnasus,  and  the  species  have  the  char- 
acteristic habit  of  watching  on  high  cliffs,  and,  on  per- 
ceiving a  fish  in  the  water,  of  darting  down  like  an 
arrow  and  seizing  its  prey.  The  **  greater  cormo- 
rant," however,  more  fluently  shoots  along  in  a  line 
nearly  close  to  the  surface  of  Uie  water,  or,  sitting  on 
the  wave,  dives  after  the  prey.  It  is  trained  to  fish 
for  man's  use  in  China.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  Rauwolff  saw  numbers  of  them 
along  the  sea-washed  crags  of  Acre,  which  he  mistook 
for  sea-eagles.  The  cormorant  is  a  widely-difftised 
genus,  and  is  found  in  almost  eveiy  country  in  the 
world.  (See  the  Penny  Cyclopadiciy  s.  v.  Pelicanidas.) 
The  large  kind  weighs  about  seven  pounds,  and  is  near- 
ly of  the  same  size  as  the  goose ;  it  lives  upon  fish, 
and  has  a  long,  straight,  and  compressed  bill,  with  the 
upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point,  to  confine  the  prey 
with  the  greater  security ;  its  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
sooty  blackness,  more  resembling  in  figure  those  of  the 
goose  than  of  the  gull.  Its  disthiguishing  character, 
however,  consists  in  its  toes  being  united  by  mem- 
branes, and  by  tiie  middle  toe  being  notched  like  a  saw, 
to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy  prey.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  these  birds  are  seen  dispersed  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  ascending  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  they  are 
remarkably  voracious,  and  have  such  a  quick  diges- 
tion that  the  appetite  appears  insatiable.  They  build 
their  nests  on  the  hig^hest  parts  of  the  cliffs  that  over- 
hang the  sea ;  the  female  usually  lays  three  or  four 
eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  of  a  pale 
green  color.     See  Bibd. 

Com.  There  are  several  words  thus  translated  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  of  grxxm  of  any  kind,  and 
never  in  the  American,  application  of  maize  or  "  In- 
dian com"  (Zea  mayt  of  Linn.),  which  it  is  generally 
thought  was  anciently  unknown.  In  1817,  Parmen- 
tier  {liouvectu  Dictiotmaire  d'Hist,  NaturtUe^  vol.  xviii), 
founding  on  the  silence  of  Yarro,  Columella,  Pliny, 
and  the  other  agricultural  and  botanical  writers  of 
classical  «ntiquity,  concluded  that  maize  was  un- 
known till  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  in  1834 
Meyer  asserted  that  "  nothing  In  botanical  geography 
is  more  certain  than  the  New-World  derivation  of 
maize"  (quoted  by  Duchartre  in  Orbigny's  Diet, 
d'ffitt,  Naiur.).  But  since  then,  in  the  magnificent 
monograph  (Hut.  NatureUe  du  Mais,  1886),  M.  Bona- 
fous,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Garden  of  Agriculture 
at  Turin,  has  shown  that  it  is  figured  in  a  Cliinese  bo- 
tanical work  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— a  time  when  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  could 
scarcely  have  penetrated  to  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and, 
what  is  more  conclusive,  in  1819  M.  Rifiaud  discovered 
under  the  head  of  a  mummy  at  Thebes  not  only  grains, 
but  leaves  of  Indian  com.  Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible 
that  the  ^cta  of  Homer  and  Theophrastus  may  include 
the  plant  in  question.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this  com 
through  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  on  the  Indian 
continent  itself,  is  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  which 
claims  it  as  a  native  of  the  Old  World ;  and  if  it  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  nothing  could  be  more  natu- 
ral than  its  early  introduction  into  Palestine. — Fair- 
baira,  s.  v.    See  Cereals. 

1.  The  word  1^*1,  dagan'  (from  its  mcrease),  which 
is  rendered  "grain,"  "  com,"  and  sometimes  "  wheat" 
in  the  Auth.Yer8.,  is  the  most  general  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  representing  "com,"  and  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  any  word  in  our  language,  seeing  that  it 
probably  includes  not  only  all  the  proper  cereals,  but 
also  various  kinds  of  pulse  and  seeds  of  plants,  which 
we  never  comprehend  under  the  name  ix.  "  com,"  or 
even  of  "grain."  It  may  therefore  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent all  the  commodities  which  we  describe  by  the 
different  words  com,  grain,  seeds,  pease,  beans. 
Among  other  places  in  which  this  word  occu^,  see 
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Gen.  xxvli,  2^-97;  Num.  xviil, 27;  Dent.  xxviH,  61; 
Lun.  ii,  12,  etc.     See  Grain. 

2.  There  is  another  word,  "l?,  bar  Q,  e.  wmnowed)^ 
which  denotes  any  kind  of  cleansed  com,  that  is,  com 
purified  from  the  chaff  and  fit  for  use  (Gen.  xli,  85- 
49 ;  Prov.  xi,  26 ;  Jer.  iv,  11 ;  Joel  ii,  24).  The  same 
word  is  more  rarely  used  to  describe  com  in  a  growing 
state  (Psa.  Ixv,  18).  It  elsewhere  signifies  the  open 
**  fields"  or  country.     See  Laitd. 

8.  The  word  "ID^,  9he'ber  (brcken,  I  e.  grist),  which 
is  sometimes  rendered  com,  denotes  in  a  general  sense 
**  provisions"  or  "  victuals,"  and  by  consequence 
**com,"  as  the  principal  article  in  all  provisions  (Gen. 
xUi,  1,  2,  20;  Exod.  viii,  6;  Neh.  x,  82,  etc.).  See 
Victuals. 

4.  The  Greek  oiroc  corresponds  to  the  first  two  of 
the  above  Hebrew  words,  for  which  it  often  stands  in 
the  Sept.  QdAtJL  iii,  12;  Luke  iu,  17;  John  xii,  24; 
Acts  vii,  12,  etc.).     See  Eab  (of  corn). 

The  other  words  occasionally  translated  <'com" 
in  the  Bible  are  i'^ia,  betil'  (Job  xxiv,  6),  ''provm- 
der''  (Isa.  xxx,  24)  or '"fodder"  (Job  vi,  6) ;  TJJk,  ^'. 
ren  (Dent,  xvi,  18),  elsewhere  "  IhrtMng-fiocr  f*  rrajj, 
hamah'  (Deut  xvi,  9;  Isa.  xvii,  5),  ^^$tcmding  com,'* 
as  often  elsewhere;  kokkoq  (John  xii,  24),  a  "^ra»n" 
of  any  kind,  as  elsewhere ;  and  oirdpifia  O^att.  xii,  1), 
a  "corn-field,"  as  elsewhere;  besides  kindred  or  dif- 
ferent terms  rendered  "  beaten  com,"  "  standing 
com,"  "ears  of  com,"  "heap  of  com,"  "com  ground," 
etc  A  single  ear  is  t^Vsil^,  Mkibbo'ktA;  "pounded 
wheat,"  niB'^'?,  riphoth"  (2  Sam.  xvU,19 ;  Prov.  xxvii, 
22).  The  most  common  kinds  of  com  were  v^ecU, 
nttfl,  chiUah';  barley,  M^ri^,  tedrah';  tpeU,  (A.  V., 
Exod.  ix,  82,  and  Isa.  xxviii,  26,  "rye ;"  Ezek.  iv,  9, 

*  *■  fitches"),  nsdSi,  kuae^meih  (or  in  plur.  form  Q*^p^!D, 
i»MemtmO;  and  tnHUt,  yVH,  do^chan:  oats  are  men- 
tioned only  by  rabbinical  writers.  The  doubtfid 
word  H^ib,  aorah\  rendered  "principal,"  as  an  epi- 
thet of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  is  prob- 
ably not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  grain  (see  Gese- 
nius,  8.  v.).  The  different  products  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  com  are  notieed  under  the  usual 
heads,  as  Bablet,  Wheat,  etc ;  their  culture  under 
Aoriculturb;  their  preparation  under  Bread,  Food, 
Mill,  etc. 

"Com  crops  are  still  reckoned  at  twenty-fold  what 
was  sown,  and  were  anciently  much  more.  *  Seven 
ears  on  one  stalk'  (Gen.  xli,  22)  is  no  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  Egypt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared 
stalk  is  also  common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it 
is  of  course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  *  heap  of  wheat 
set  about  with  lilies'  (which  probably  grew  in  the  field 
together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so  decorat- 
ing the  sheaves  (Cant,  vii,  2).  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv, 
6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes — ^the 

*  midst  of  the  house'  meaning  the  part  more  retired 
than  the  common  chamber  where  the  guests  were  ac- 
commodated. It  is  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well, 
and  perhaps  the  *  ground  com'  of  2  Sam.  xvii,  19,  was 
meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Sol- 
omon's time  (2  Chron.  ii,  10,  15),  i.  e.  as  agriculture 
became  developed  under  a  settied  government,  Pales- 
tine was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grains 
were  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  17 ;  comp.  Amos  viii,  5).  *  Plenty  of 
com'  was  paot  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii,  28 ; 
comp.  Psa.  Ixv,  18).  The  '  store-houses'  mentioned  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  28,  as  built  by  Hezekiah,  were  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Assyrian 
armies  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  29) ;  without  such  protec- 
tion, the  country,  in  its  exhausted  state,  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders.    Grain 

'ops  were  liable  to  flp^l?!  fftrakon',  *  mildew.'  and 


flfi'ld,  ildddap1um\  'blasting*  (see  1  KiDgs  tB,  S7)i 
as  well  as,  of  course,  to  fire  by  accident  or  maSaa 
(Exod.  xxit,  6 ;  Judg.  xv,  6).  Some  good  general  re> 
marks  will  be  found  in  Saalschutz,  ArckdoL  d.  H^r 
(Smith,  s.  v.).     See  Hubbaitdrt. 

Comarlsts,  the  disciples  of  Theodoro  Combert  <v 
Coomhert,  secretary  of  the  SUtes  of  Holland  (f  1590> 
He  wrote  against  the  Romanists,  the  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinists.  He  maintained  that  every  rellgioos  com- 
munion "needed  reformation,  but  be  said  no  one  had  a 
right  to  engage  in  it  without  a  mission  aopported  br 
miracles.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  connection  wki 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  was  not  essential  to  ex- 
perimental Christianity.  Arminius  w«s  directed  b) 
refute  the  writings  of  Coomhert  againat  predestiB»> 
tion,  and  in  studying  the  subject  was  led  to  abandoa 
that  doctrine.  The  complete  worka  of  Coonbert 
were  collected  at  Amsterdam  in  1690  (8  vols.  foL), 
See  Mosheim,  Church  HitUny,  iii,  400 ;  Beyle,  Die- 
tionarjff  s.  v.  Koomhart,  and  the  article  Armisias;- 

I8M. 

Come^tui  (Kopv^Xioc,  Let.  Con»eUn$y.  The  cen- 
turion of  this  name,  whose  history  occnrs  in  Acts  x, 
most  probably  belonged  to  the  Comefn,  a  noble  aad 
distinguished  famUy  at  Bome.  He  is  reckoned  liy 
Julian  the  Apottate  as  one  of  the  few  peraoos  of  £- 
iimctiom  who  eiAnraoed  Christianity.  His  etatiien  in 
society  will  appear  upon  considering  that  tbe  Bqibib 
soldiers  were  divided  into  legions,  each  legion  into  tea 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  bands,  and  each  band 
ipto  two  centuries  or  hundreds;  and  that  C<am£m 
was  a  commander  of  one  of  these'  centorlea  (uaro9» 
rapxnc)  belonging  to  the  ItaUe  band,  so  called  inm 
its  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  soldiers,  fonned  ovt  of 
one  of  the  six  cohorts  granted  to  the  procnrators  of 
Judiea,  five  of  which  cohorts  were  stationed  at  Csaa- 
rea,  the  usual  residence  of  tbe  procurators  (Jabn,  BA- 
Usche  Arch&ohgU,  ii,  215,  Wien,  1824).  See  Csanv- 
RION.  f' 

The  reSgiouf  potUion  of  Co^elius  before  his  inter- 
view with  Peter  has  been  the  subject  of  mncfa  ddbete. 
On  the  one  side  it  is  contended  that  be  was  what  u 
called  a  promfyte  of  the  gate,  or  a  Gentile,  wbo,  baviag 
renounced  idolatry  and  worshipping  the  tme  God, 
submitted  to  the  seven  (supposed)  precepts  of  Neak, 
ft^uented  the  synagogue,  and  offered  sacriilccs  fay 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  but,  not  having  received  ck- 
cumcision,  was  not  reckoned  among  the  Jewa.  la 
support  of  this  opinion  it  is  pleaded  that  Ccmellns  is 
^opovfJUVoQ  rbv  Qi6v  (a  man  fearing  God),  ver.  2,  the 
usual  appellation,  it  is  alleged,  for  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate,  as  in  chap,  xiii,  16,  26,  and  elsewhere ;  that  be 
prayed  at  the  usual  Jewish  hours  of  pra3rer  (x,  90); 
that  he  read  the  Old  Testament,  because  Peter  rden 
him  to  the  prophets  (x,  43) ;  and  that  be  gave  mn^ 
alms  to  the  JewUh  people  (x,  2,  22).  On  tfie  other 
side  it  is  answered  that  the  phrases  ^ofiovfuvoi  rev 
6cov,  and  the  similar  phrases  evXa/3ac  and  ei&9^cct 
are  used  respecting  any  persons  imboed  with  rever- 
ence  towards  God  (x,85;  Luke  1,50;  ii,25;  Od-iH, 
22;  Rev.  xi,  18);  that  he  is  styled  by  Peter  oM^^ 
Xoc  (a  man  of  another  race  or  nation),  with  whom  it 
was  nnlauful  for  a  Jew  to  associate,  whereas  the  law 
allowed  to  foreigners  a  perpetual  residence  among  the 
Jews,  provided  they  would  renounce  idolatiy  and  ab- 
stain fh>m  blood  (Lev.  xvii,  10, 11, 18),  and  even  oooh 
manded  the  Jews  to  love  them  (Lev.  xix,  38, 84) ;  tliat 
they  mingled  witii  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  (Ads 
xiv,  1)  and  in  private  Ufe  (Luke  vii,  8) ;  that,  had  Cor- 
nelius been  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  his  conversioa  to 
Christianity  would  not  have  occasioned  so  much  sni- 
prise  to  the  Jewish  Christians  (Acts  x,  46),  nor  woeld 
'*  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision**  have  contended 
with  Peter  so  much  on  his  account  (xi,  2) ;  that  be  ii 
expressly  classed  among  the  Gentiles  by  James  (xr, 
14),  and  by  Peter  himself,  when  ^i*iw*Sng  the  hoaor 
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of  having  fint  preached  to  the  Ckntiles  (xv,  7) ;  that 
the  remark  of  Uie  oppoeing  party  at  Jerusalem,  when 
ocmTinoedy  **  then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  grant- 
ed rq»eRt€moe  wtio  Ufe,"  would  have  been  inapplicable 
upon  the  verynndples  of  those  who  assert  that  Cor- 
nelins  was  a  proseljte,  since  they  argue  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  modem  Jews,  the  most  eminent  of  whom, 
Maimonides,  admits  a  sincere  proselyte  to  be  ma  ttate 
ofsaivaiitm.    The  other  arguments,  derived  from  the 
obserrance  of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer  by  Corne- 
lius, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament, 
are  all  resolvable  into  a  view  of  his  religious  position, 
which  will  shortly  be  stated.    The  strongest  objection 
against  the  supposition  that  Cornelius  was  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate  arises  from  the  very  reasonable  doubt 
whether  any  such  distinction  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles  (see  Tomline,  Eiementa  of  Theology,  i,  266 
sq.).     Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked  that  the  notion  of 
two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Chris- 
tian writer  befbre  the /ovrtesntA  century  (IForib,vi, 
522).     See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiqmtiet  (bk.  i, 
ch.  3).     The  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  ably 
stated  by  Townsend  (Ckronolog,  N.  Teet,  note  in  loc.)- 
See  Proselyte.    On  the  whole,  the  position  of  Cor- 
nelius with  regard  to  religion  appears  to  have  been  in 
that  class  of  persons  described  by  bishop  Tomline, 
consisting  of  GentQes  who  had  so  £ur  benefited  by  their 
contact  with  tlie  Jewish  people  as  to  have  become  con- 
vinced that  theirs  was  the  true  religion,  who  conse- 
quently worshipped  the  true  God,  were  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  prob- 
ably in  the  Greek  translation,  and  observed  several 
Jewish  customs,  as,  for  instance,  their  hours  of  prayer, 
or  anything  else  that  did  not  involve  an  act  of  special 
profession.     This  class  of  persons  seems  referred  to  in 
Acts  xiil,  16,  where  they  are  plainly  dbtinguished 
from  the  Jews,  though  certainly  mingled  with  them. 
To  the  same  class  is  to  be  referred  Candace's  treasurer 
(Acts  viii,  27,  etc) ;  and  in  earlier  times  the  midwives 
of  Egypt  (Exod.  i,  17),  Rahab  (Josh,  vi,  26),  Ruth, 
Arannah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  etc.),  the  per- 
sons  mentioned  1  Kings  viii,  41,  42,  43,  Naaman  (2 
Kings  V,  16, 17).     See  also  Josephus,  AiOiq,  xiv,  7,  2, 
and  liis  account  of  Alexander  the  Great  going  into  the 
Temple,  and  ofifering  sacrifice  to  God  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  high-priest  (ibid,  xi,  8,  5) ;  of  Antio- 
chos  the  Great  (ibid,  xii,  3,  3,  4),  and  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (ibid,  xii,  2, 1,  etc).    Under  the  influ- 
ence  of  these  fiicts  and  arguments,  we  regard  Come- 
Uus  as  having  been  selected  of  God  to  become  th^ftrtU- 
fruit  of  tie  (jenHlee.     His  character  appears  suited, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  abate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  converts  against  what  appeared  to  them  so 
great  an  innovation.    It  is  well  observed  by  Theophy- 
lact  that  ComeliQS,  though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
tian, lived  ftiejffe  of  a  good  Christian.    HewaseirtTf- 
fiqiy  influenced  by  spontaneous  reverence  to  God.    He 
practically  obeyed  the  restraints  of  religion,  for  he 
feared  God,  and  this  latter  part  of  the  description  is 
extended  to  all  his  femOy  or  household  (ver.  2).     He 
was  liberal  in  alms  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  show- 
ed his  respect  for  them ;  and  he  '*  prayed  to  God  al- 
ways,*' at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  observed  by  the  Jew- 
ish nation.     Such  piety,  obedience,  faith,  and  charity 
prepared  hfin  for  superior  attainments  and  benefits, 
and  secured  to  him  their  bestowment  (Psa.  xxv,  9 ;  1, 
23;  ICatt.  xiii,  12;  Luke  viii,  16;  John  vii,  17).     His 
position  in  command  at  Cssarea  doubtless  brought 
him  into  contact  with  intelligent  Jews,  ttom  whom  he 
learned  the  truths  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  external  facts  of  Christianity  to  welcome  the 
message  of  Peter  as  of  divine  authority. 

The  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  were  conferred  upon  him  are 
too  plainly  and  forcibly  related  in  Acts  x  to  require 
much  comment  (see  Paley ,  Evidences^  prop.  2,  ch.  2 ; 


memeyer,  Charakt,  i,  660  sq. ;  Neander,  Pkmting  and 
Traitmg^  p.  69  sq.).  WhUe  in  prayer  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  he  beheld,  in  waking  vision,  an  angel 
of  God,  who  declared  that  **his  prayers  and  alms  had 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,"  and  directed  him 
to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who  was  then  abiding  **  at 
the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  tanner.'*  Cornelius  sent 
accordingly  ;  and  when  his  messenger  had  nearly 
reached  that  place,  Peter  was  prepared  by  the  symbol- 
ical revelations  of  a  noonday  ecstasy,  or  trance,  to  un- 
derstand that  nothing  which  God  had  cleansed  was  to 
be  regarded  as  common  or  unclean. — Kitto,  s.  v.  This 
event  took  place  about  September,  A.D.  32  (see  Meth, 
Quart,  Review,  1860,  p.  49&-601).  **  On  his  arriving 
at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining 
to  them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles  pres- 
ent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one  for  the 
apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptized  <u  OentUes 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  so  baptized, 
and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Christ,  publicly  recognised  as  such. 
Tradition  has  been  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (adv,  Jovin,  1,  p.  301),  he  built  a 
Christian  church  at  Cssarea ;  but  later  tradition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Scamandios  (Scamandria  ?),  and  ascribes 
to  him  the  working  of  a  great  miracle  (^Menohg,  Gnec, 
\,  129)."— Smith,  s.  v. 

There  are  monographs  on  the  history  of  Corne- 
lius in  German  by  Linder  (Basel,  1830),  Krununacher 
(Brem.  1829,  transl.  Edhiburgh,  1839),  hi  Latin  by  Ba- 
ail  iOpp,  p.  108),  in  English  by  Evans  (Script.  Biog. 
iii,  309);  also  in  Latin,  on  his  character  by  Fecht 
(Roet.  1701),  Feuerlm  (Altorf.  1736) ;  on  Peter's  vision, 
by  Deysing  (Marb.  1710),  EngestrCm  (Lund.  1741); 
on  the  eflTusion  of  the  Spirit,  by  Goetze  (Lubec.  1712) ; 
on  his  baptism,  by  the  same  (ib.  1713) ;  on  his  pray- 
ers, by  Michaelis  (in  the  BibL  Brem,  v,  679  sq.) ;  on 
Peter's  sermon,  in  English,  by  Taylor  (London,  1669). 
See  also  Krnmmacher,  Ltfe  of  ComeUiu  (Edinb.  1839, 
12mo) ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1864. 

ComeliUB,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Fabianns 
in  that  see  June  4,  A.D.  261.  Some  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  not  approving  of  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius because  of  his  controversy  with  Novatianus 
about  the  liapft,  to  whom  Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be 
lenient,  chose  Novatianus  bishop,  and  three  Italian 
bishops  ordained  him ;  he  therefore  was  the  first  anti- 
pqie.  In  October,  261,  Cornelius  having  convened  a 
numerous  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  sixty  bishops 
and  a  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  they  confirm- 
ed his  election.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  honor  long,  for 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Callus  to  Civita  Yeo- 
chia,  where  he  died  (or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
suffered  martyrdom)  September  14, 252.  Ten  of  Cyp- 
rian's letters  are  directed  to  Cornelius.  There  are 
two  genuine  letters  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian  still  pre- 
served among  Cyprian's  epistles ;  they  are  the  forty- 
sixth  and  forty-eighth  (ed.  Oberthur).  Besides  these, 
Cornelius  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Fabianus  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Novatian,  considerable 
extracts  from  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  (Bitt. 
EccL  hk.  vi,  chap,  xliii).— Lardner,  Worke,  iii,  74  sq. ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  SO;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex. 
ii,879. 

ComeUofl  Agrippa.    See  Aobippa. 

ComeUofl  k  Lapide  (Corneus  ConinsLissEir 
VAN  DEN  Stebu),  s  leamc4  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentator, was  bom  in  1666  at  Bocholt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Liege,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Lou  vain,  where  he  gave  exegetical 
lectures  for  twenty  years.  He  was  then  made  profess- 
or  at  Rome,  where  he  died  March  12, 1637.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  Scripture  except  Job 
and  the  Psalms,  which  are  in  great  esteem,  more,  how- 
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erer,  firom  the  rich  material  in  the  form  of  dtatioiis 
from  the  fathers  than  firom  any  critical  skill  of  his  own. 
The  commentaries  on  the  Pintateuch  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  best.  They 
were  published  at  Antwerp,  1681  (10  vols,  fol.);  at 
Venice,  1780  (11  vols.  foL) ;  and  at  Lyons  (beet  edition, 
1888, 11  vols.  4to).— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  u, 
679. 

Comellns,  Ellas,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Somers,  N.  Y.,  July  81,  1794.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1813.  In  1816,  after  being  U- 
censed  to  preach,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
In  the  spring  of  1817  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour 
to  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  then  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  until  April  2,  1818,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  visiting  tJie  Indian  Mission  on  his 
way.  He  was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  of  Tabernacle 
church  in  Salem  July  21, 1819.  In  Oct  1826,  he  re- 
signed, and  entered  upon  his  doties  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  In  Oct.  1881,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  Feb.  12, 1882. 
He  published  several  occasional  sermons  and  useftil 
tracts. — Sprague,  AmutU,  ii,  688 ;  Edwards,  Memoir  of 
Cornelius  (Boet.  1884, 12mo). 

Comer.  The  words  thus  translated  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  are  the  following: 

1.  nSB,  pimiah^,  signifies  properly  a  pitmack,  as 
skoodtiff  tip  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16;  Zeph.  i,  16;  iii,  6); 
hence  an  ai^le,  properly  exterior,  as  of  a  house  (Job  i, 
19),  of  a  street  (Prov.  vil,  8) ;  also  interior,  as  of  a  roof 
(Ftoy,  xzi,  9;  xxv,  24),  of  a  court  (Esek.  xlii,  20),  of 
a  city  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  24).  It  is  put  metaphorically 
for  a  prince  or  chief  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  88 ; 
Judg.  XX,  2 ;  Isa.  xix,  18).  The  abbreviated  form, 
*)&,  pen,  occurs  Prov.  vii,  8 ;  Zech.  xlv,  10. 

2.  hMtt,|>ediA^,  properly  the  mouth,  then  the  face; 
hence,  generally,  a  "side*^  of  anything  (especially  a 
point  of  the  compass,  as  on  the  east  side,  i.  e.  eastward, 
**the  (bur  comers'*  standing  fbr  the  whole  extent),  or 
region,  as  of  the  face  (^*part,"  Lev.  xiii,  41) ;  of  coun- 
try ("  corwerf,"  Neh.  ix,  22,  L  e.  various  distrids  of  the 
promised  land  allotted  to  the  Israelites ;  so  ''^corner  of 
Moab,"  Jer.  xlviii,  16,  L  e.  that  country;  and  in  the 
plural,  ^^comer$  [literally,  the  two  dde$]  of  Moab," 
Num.  xxiv,  17,  the  wkoU  land).  Secondarily  it  de- 
notes the  extreme  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  field  (Lev. 
xix,  9;  xxiii,  22),  of  the  sacred  table  (Exod.  xxv,  26; 
xxxvii,  18),  of  a  couch  or  divan,  the  place  of  honor 
(Amos  iii,  12).  The  * *■  comers  of  the  hcAd  and  beard'* 
(Lev.  xix,  27 ;  xxi,  6)  were  doubtless  the  extremities 
of  the  hair  and  wliiskers  running  around  the  ears, 
which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cut  or  shave  off 
round,  like  the  capped  ear4ock$  (mistranslated  **  ut- 
most comers,"  Jer.  ix,  26;  xxv,  28;  xlix,  82)  of  the 
heathen  and  the  ancient  Arabs  of  the  desert  (Herod, 
iii,  8).  Illustrations  of  this  fkshion  are  still  extant ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Osbum  (in  liis  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  126)  seems 
to  have  identified  some  figures  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments with  the  ancient  Hittites,  one  of  the  very  tribes 
here  alluded  to,  and  who  are  exhibited  as  wearing 
helmets  or  skull-cape  of  a  peculiar  form,  so  as  to  leave 
exposed  this  peculiar  national  badge.  They  appear 
to  have  had  a  hideous  custom  of  shaving  a  square 
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place  just  above  the  ear,  leaving  the  hair  on  tiie  side 
of  the  &ce  and  the  whiskers,  which  hung  down  in  a 
^aited  lock. 


8.  C)9^,  h(maph\  a  wing  (as  elsewhere  often),  is  usd 
in  Isa.  3d,  12 ;  Ezek.  vii,  7,  to  express  ^  the  fimr  car- 
fi«r<  of  the  earth,"  or  the  whole  land. 

4.  P)n9,  hatheph',  a  tlundder  or  side  (as  oflem  else- 
where), occurs  in  2  Kings  xi,  U,  in  4>eakiii^  of  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  Temple. 

6.  ^iXjDp,  mikteo'd  OiteraUy  cut  off  or  bemt),  a 
angle,  spoken  of  the  external  extreraitiea  of  the  tsbo- 
nacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  24;  xxxvi,  29),  and  the  intenul 
ones  of  a  court  (Ezek.  xli,  22;  xlvi,  21,  22) ;  al»  oft 
bend  or  **  taming"  of  a  wall,  conventionally  apf^ed 
apparently  to  the  intersection  of  the  internal  wall  of 
Jerusalem  skirting  Mount  Zion  on  the  ea^t,  with  die 
continuation  of  that  on  the  northern  brow  towards  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  9 ;  Neh.  iU,  19, 20,  24^  25).  1 
kindred  form  occurs  in  the  last  danse  of  Endc  ^Ei,fi, 
where  some  render  four-square. 

6.  Q9|,  pa' dm  (literaUy  a  tt^,  xiMUhOy  a  ^tian** 
or  instance),  spoken  of  the  four  comers  of  the  sacred 
ark  (Exod.  xxv,  12),  and  of  the  brazen  larer  (1  Kbta 
vii,  dO\ 

7.  99at,  ttelaf  (literally  a  ri6  or  side,  as  often  else, 
where),  spoken  of  either  extremity  of  each  side  of  the 
altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx,  4 ;  xxxvii,  27). 

8.  rtST^,  hatioh',  an  end  (as  elsewhere  nsaalljX 
spoken  of  the  four  comers  of  the  same  (Exod.  xxtS,  4). 

9.  n*^;iT,  eaviik:,  spoken  of  the  ''comers"  of  the  ahar 
(Zech.  ix,  16);  fig.  of  the  corner  eobtmme  of  a  palsee 
(Psa.  cxliv,  12,  ^  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner- 
stones"), finely  sculptured,  in  allusion  probably  to  ^ 
caryatidee,  or  columns,  representing  female  figores,  so 
oommon  in  Egyptian  architecture  (the  point  of  com- 
parison lying  in  the  slendemess  and  t»iitM»ffg  comtaoad 
with  elegance,  comp.  Cant,  v,  16 ;  vii,  8). 

10.  The  Greek  word  ywvla  signifies  piroperly  a& 
angle,  either  exterior,  as  when  streets  meet,  formiog 
a  equare  or  place  of  public  resort  (Matt,  vi,  5),  or  ia- 
terior,  a  dark  recess,  put  for  secrecy  (Acts  xxvi,  26). 
*'  The  four  comers  of  the  earth"  denote  the  whole  kad 
or  world,  as  in  No.  1  above  (Rev.  vii,  1 ;  ''quarters,^ 
XX,  8).  On  **the  head  of  the  corner,^  see  CossTEa- 
BTONE  below. 

11.  The  '^comers'*  of  the  great  sheet  hi  IVtcr's  vi- 
sion  (Acts  X,  11 ;  xi,  6)  represent  a  different  word  in 
the  original,  ApXHj  wldch  has  elsewhere  nsnally  tiie 
signification  of  ^^begimting,^^ 

"  The  nKtt,  pedh',  or  '  comer,'  L  e.  of  the  field,  was 
not  allowed  (Lev.  xix,  9)  to  be  wholly  reaped.     Tte 
law  gave  a  right  to  the  poor  to  carry  off  what  was  to 
left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  maintenance  from  the 
soil  to  which  that  class  were  entitled.     Similariy  the 
gleaning  of  fields  and  fhnt-trees,  and  the  tairfng  qI 
a  sheaf  accidentally  left  on  the  ground,  were  second 
to  the  poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii,  22;  D^l. 
xxiv,  19-21).     See  GLSAimfo.     These  seem  to  us, 
amid  the  sharply  defined  legal  rights  of  which  alooe 
civilization  is  cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provi- 
sions for  the  relief  of  the  poor.     But  custom  *?v^  oobi- 
mon  law  had  probably  ensured  their  obscrrance  (Job 
xxiv,  10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and 
continued  for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  pno- 
tical  force  to  the  statute.    Nor  were  the  '  poor,'  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vagne  daas  of  sitf> 
ferers  whom  we  understond  by  the  term.     On  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  every  Hebrew  £umlj 
had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and  ooold  by  bo 
ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly  beggarad. 
Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the  claims  of  kindnd 
on  the  *  comers,'  etc.,  of  the  field  which  their  landed 
brethren  reaped.    Similarly  the  *  stranger'  was  a  rec- 
ognised dependent;  'within  thy  gates*  bemg  his  ex- 
pressive description,  as  sharing,  though  not  by  naj 
tie  of  blood,  the  domestic  claim.    Theie  waa  thn  a 
further  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tif^  In  fti 
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definite  and  ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we 
discover  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity, 
closely  detailed  as  its  socud  features  are,  any  general 
traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of 
the  country  which  results  from  it — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
David,  a  popular  leader  (X  Sam.  xviii,  80 ;  xxi,  11), 
eould  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men  out 
of  all  Jndah,  though  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,'  came  to 
him  (1  Sam.  zzii,  2 ;  xxv,  18).  Further,  the  position 
of  the  Levites,  who  had  themselTes  a  similar  daim 
on  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its 
Boil,  would  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
ers, and,  in  part,  administrators  of  the  law,  in  favor  of 
such  a  claim.  In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their 
constant  complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  of  the 
poor  (Isa.  X,  2 ;  Amos  y,  11 ;  viii,  6)  seem  to  show  that 
such  laws  had  lost  their  practical  force.  (These  two 
parages,  speaking  of  '  taking  burdens  of  wheat  f^om 
the  poor,'  and  of  'selling  the  refuse  [^B^a]  of  the 
wheat,'  i.  e.  perhaps  the  gleanings,  seem  to  point  to 
some  special  evasion  of  the  harvest  laws.)  Still  later, 
under  the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one  sixtieth 
as  the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the 
legal  'comer,'  but  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly 
consistent)  that  two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to 
leave  one  comer  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  being  thtis  fixed,  all  the  grain 
might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation 
subsequently  separated  trma  the  whole  crop.  This 
'comer*  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-f^ee.  Certain 
fruit-trees,  e.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines,  and  olives, 
were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  comer.  Maimon- 
ides,  indeed,  lays  down  the  principle  (ContHtutionet 
de  dom$  paupercan^  cap.  ii,  1)  that  whatever  crop  or 
growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once, 
and  carried  into  store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile 
holding  land  in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the 
obligation.  As  regards  Jews,  an  evasion  seems  to 
have  been  sanctioned  as  follows :  Whatever  field  was 
consecrated  to  the  Temple  and  its  services  was  held 
exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  owner  might 
thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it,  and  then 
redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own  use.  Thus 
the  poor  would  lose  the  right  to  the  'comer.'  This 
remmds  ns  of  the  '  Corban'  (Mark  vii,  11).  For  fur- 
ther mformation,  see  Aobiculturb.  The  treatise 
Ptah^  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise  be  consulted,  espe- 
cially chap.  I,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6 ;  II,  iv,  7 ;  also  the  above- 
quoted  treatise  of  Maimonides"  (Smith,  s.  ▼.).  See 
Harvest. 

The  CoBNBB-OATB  (TlSfin  ^?^)  of  Jemsalem, 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xiv,  13;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  9;  Jer. 
xxxi,  38,  was  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ancient  city,  in 
Josephus's  "second  wall,"  and  between  the  present 
sites  of  Calvary  and  the  Damascus  Gate.  (See  Strong's 
Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Goepelij  Appendix  ii,  p. 
17.)    See  Jebusalbm. 

CoBNBK-SToins  (nSB  I^K,  Job  xzxviii,  6;  Isa. 
xxvlii,  16 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T^  Kt(paXrj  ywi//ac),  a  quoin 
or  block  of  great  importance  in  binding  together  the 
sides  of  a  building.  (On  Psa.  cxliv,  12,  see  No.  9 
above.)  Some  of  the  comer-stones  in  the  ancient  work 
of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and 
7i  feet  thick  (Robinson,  Jiesearches,  i,  422).  Comer- 
stones  are  usually  laid  sideways  and  endways  alter- 
nately, BO  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below 
the  side-face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  comers  are 
sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layard,  JVine- 
^  ii,  201).  The  corresponding  expresdon,  "head 
of  the  comer"  (PJB  ^Sx-n),  in  Psa.  cxviii,  22,  is  by 
Bome  understood  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge,  "  coign 
of  vantage,"  L  e.  topstone  of  a  building ;  but  as  in  any 
1^  a  comer-itone  must  of  necessity  i^e  of  great  im- 


portance,  the  phrase  "comer-stone"  is  sometimas  osed 
to  denote  any  principal  person,  as  the  princes  of  Egypt 
(Isa.  xix,  13),  and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Lord,  who, 
having  been  once  rejected,  was  afterward  set  in  the 
highest  honor  (Matt,  xxi,  42;  see  Grotius  on  Psa. 
cxviii ;  comp.  Harmer,  Obi,  ii,  856).  The  symbolical 
title  of  "  chief  comer-stone"  (\i9ot  iucpoytavidloQ)  is 
also  applied  to  Christ  in  Eph.  ii,  20,  and  1  Pet.  ii,  8, 16, 
which  last  passage  Is  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii,  16, 
where  the  Sept.  has  the  same  words.  The  "comer- 
stone,"  or  half-underlying  buttress,  properly  makes 
no  part  of  theybufwia^Km,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  Jer.  Ii,  56 ;  thougli,  as  the  edifice  rests  thereon,  it 
may  be  so  called.  Sometimes  it  denotes  those  mas- 
sive slabs  which,  being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of 
any  wall,  serve  to  bind  the  wori^  together,  as  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  16.  Of  these  there  were  often  two  layers, 
without  cement  or  mortar  (Bloomfield,  Beema.  Synop* 
on  Eph.  ii,  20).  Christ  is  called  a  "comer-stone," 
(1.)  In  reference  to  his  being  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  fiuth  (Eph.  11,  20) ;  (2.)  In  reference  to  the 
importance  and  conspicuousness  of  the  place  he  occu- 
pies (1  Pet.  ii,  6) ;  and  (8.)  Since  men  often  stumble 
against  a  projecting  comer-stone,  Christ  is  therefore 
so  called,  because  his  gospel  will  be  the  cause  of  ag- 
gravated condemnation  to  those  who  reject  it  (Matt, 
xxi,  44).     See  SruMBLiifO-STONB. 

The  prophet  (Zech.  x,  4),  speaking  of  Judah,  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  says,  "  out  of  him  came 
[L  e.  shall  come]  forth  the  comer  [i.  e.  prince],  out  of 
him  the  nail;"  probably  referring  ultimately  to  the 
"  comer-stone,"  the  Messiah. 

Comenui,  Christophobus  (Eorveb),  a  German 
divine,  was  bom  in  Franconia  1518,  and  was  educated 
under  his  uncle,  Conrad  Wimpina.  In  1540  he  was 
made  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  ecclesi- 
astical superintendent.  He  aided  Andre&  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (see  Cohcobd),  and 
wrote  several  works  in  Biblical  literature  and  theology, 
now  of  little  account.  He  died  April  17, 1549.--^Mel- 
chior  Adam,  Vita  ErtuUtorumy  i,  815. 

Comet,  properly  ^fii^,  ahaphar^  (prob.  from  ^Bltf, 
to  be  bright,  with  reference  to  the  clearness  of  sound ; 
comp.  l^'^B^,  Psa.  xvi,  6),  Gr.  oaXmy^,  Lat.  bueana, 
a  loud-sounding  instrament,  made  of  the  horn  of  a  ram 
or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  for  signals,  for  announcing  the  ^^'l*^, 
"  jubflee"  (Lev.  xxv,  9),  for  proclaiming  the  new  year 
(Mishna,  Eosh  Hashanah,  iii  and  iv),  for  the  purpose  of 
war  (Jer.  iv,  5, 19 ;  comp.  Job  xxxix,  25),  as  well  as 
for  the  sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  4, 5). 
Shophar  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "  trompet," 
but "  cornet"  is  used  in  1  Chron.  xv,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
14;  Psa.  xcviii,  6;  Hos.  v,  8.  "Comet"  is  also  em- 
ployed in  2  Sam.  vi,  5,  for  O'lyp^Sp,  menadmmff  aistrOf 
a  musical  instrament  or  rattle,  which  gave  a  tinkling 
sound  on  being  ahakem  (used  in  Egypt  in  the  worship 
of  Isis ;  see  Wilkinson,  ii,  828  sq.).  Finally,  in  Dan. 
iii,  5,  7, 10, 15,  for  the  Chald.  (and  Heb.)  term  I'^jJ, 
he'ren,  a  kom  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  or  sbnple  tube. 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  mosit  part  consider  the  «^ 
phar  and  the  keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical  in- 
strument ;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  the  thoj^ar 
and  the  M'^SCi^tn,  chatsotaerah'  (InvtmMy  rendered 
"trumpet"  in  the  A,Y,\  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  the  heren,  the  general  term  for  a  hom  (Joel  Brill,  in 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms).  Jahn 
distinguishes  keren, "  the  hom  or  crooked  trumpet," 
from  chatsotaerah,  the  straight  trumpet,  an  instrument 
a  cubit  hi  length,  hollow  throughout,  and  at  the  larger 
extremity  so  shaped  as  to  resemble  the  mouth  of  a 
short  bill"  (Archkolog,  xcv,  4,  5);  but  the  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  keren  designates  the  crooked 
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horn,  and  Jiophar  the  long  and  straight  one.  The 
comet  properly  denotes  a  shrill  wind  military  instru- 
ment of  wood,  now  mostly  superseded  by  the  oboe.  It 
was  blown  with  a  mouth-piece,  and  varied  in  size  and 
tone  (Mersenne's  HamumU  UfdverteUe),  The  sounds 
emitted  from  the  oomet  in  modern  times  are  exceed- 
ingly harsh,  although  they  produce  a  solemn  effect. 
See  MuBic. 
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"The  silver  trumpets  (C)^?  ni^XIXh)  which  Mo- 
ses was  charged  to  furnish  ifor  the  Israelites  were  to 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes :  for  the  calling  to- 
gether of  the  assembly,  for  the  journeying  of  the 
camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of  war,  and  for  cele- 
brating the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and  new  moons 
(Num.  z,  1-10).  The  divine  command  through  Moses 
was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only,  and  these  were  to 
be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  anointed  priests 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by  laymen.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  at  a  later  period  an  impression  prevail- 
ed that  *  while  the  trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sound- 
ed only  by  the  priests  withm  the  sanctuary,  they  might 
be  used  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the  sa- 
cred edifice*  (Conrad  Iken's  AntiqwiaUa  ffebraic(Bj  par. 
i,  sec.  vii,  *  Sacerdotum  cum  instrumentis  ipsomm"). 
In  the  age  of  Solomon  the  *  silver  trumpets*  were  in- 
creased in  number  to  120  (2  Chron.  v,  12) ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  objects  fir  which  they  had  been  first 
introduced,  they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

"ro6fr,  bn'r,  used  sometimes  for  the  <  year  of  Ju- 
bUee'  (^Di^n  n3^ ;  comp.  Lev.  xxv,  18, 16,  with  xxv, 
28, 80),  generally  denotes  the  institution  of  Jubilee ; 
but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  musical  in- 
strument, resembling  in  its  object,  if  not  in  its  shape, 
the  keren  and  the  shophar.  Gresenitts  pronounces  ffobel 
to  be  *  an  onomato-poetic  word,  signifying^MAnn  or  a 
joyful  sound,  and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet signal,  like  M^^'ltn'  (* alarm,'  Num.  x,  S) ;  and  Dr. 
Munk  is  of  opinion  that  *  the  word  tobel  is  only  an 
epithet'  (Pakatme,  p.  456  a,  note).  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  divest  ffobd  of  the  meaning  of  a  sounding  instru- 
ment in  the  following  instances :  *  When  the  trumpet 
(^Dl^h)  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to  the 
mount'  (Exod.  xix,  18) ;  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  when  they  niake  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's 
horn'  (^Disn  l^ga,  Joshua  vi,  6);  *And  let  seven 
priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns'  (ni*^^*!^ 
D'^^Di'f,  Josh,  vi,  6).    See  Jubilee. 

"  The  sounding  of  tiie  oomet  C^fii^  P^?'^pl?)  was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  under  the  denomination  of  *a  day  of 
blowing  trumpets'  (hjsi'^rt  Oi*',  Num.  xxix,  1),  or  *a 
memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets*  (rt5*l^rt  I'llSt,  Lev. 
xxiii,  24) ;  and  that  rite  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews 
in  tbeir  celebration  of  the  same  festival,  which  they 
now  call  *  the  day  of  memorial'  (T^IWH  Dl"'),  and  also 
*  New  Tear' (ilj^rt  tSKl).  *Some  commentators,' 
says  BosenmQller,  *have  made  this  festival  refer  to 
the  preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii),  whence  it  is 
— ^Qtimes  called  by  the  Jews  *  the  Binding  of  Isaac' 


(pnri  n^g^.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  tbe 
name  of  the  f(»tival  is  derived  from  the  ustud  kisd  of 
trumpets  (ram's  horns)  then  in  use,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  festival  was  the  celebration  of  the  new  yev 
and  the  exhortation  to  thanksgivings  for  the  Ues^ugi 
experienced  in  the  year  just  finished.  The  oae  oictx- 
nets  by  the  priests  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  k 
Jerusalem  only  (where  two  silver  trumpets  were  add- 
ed, while  the  Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a 
suitable  means  for  that  object*  (Morgmlamd,  voL  i,  , 
No.  887,  on  Lev.  xxiii,  24). 

"Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enth month  is  denominated  by  the  Mi^hnit  *■  New  Teftr.' 
and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed  as  anefa  by 
the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second  temple,  there  if 
no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  it  had  snch  a  nans 
or  character  in  the  times  of  Moses.  The  Pentatenek 
fixes  the  vernal  equinox  (the  period  of  the  institiitkM 
of  the  Passover)  as  the  commencement  of  the  Jewiik 
year;  but  for  more  than  twenty  oentories  the  Jews 
have  dated  their  new  year  from  the  antoiiuial  equi- 
nox, which  takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  ies- 
tivalof  *  the  day  of  sounding  the  oomet' is  hdd.  Rab- 
binical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  asni- 
versaiy  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  bat  the  statemprt 
receives  no  direct  support  from  Scripture.  On  the 
contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the  moaih 
Abib  (the  moon  of  the  spring)  is  to  be  regarded  fay 
the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the  year:  ^Tbis 
month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  O^M"f)  rf 
months ;  it  shall  be  the  first  (V3M*1)  month  of  the  year 
toyou*(Exod.xii,2)(Munk,Pa&i<Me,p.lM5)L  See 
Tbab. 

"The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  fesCxnl 
'  of  the  sounding  of  the  comet,'  as  well  as  the  dntiei 
of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set  forth  in  tl» 
words  of  the  prophet,  *  Sound  the  comet  (^fe*rc)  in 
Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim  the  solemn  assembly' 
(Joel  ii,  15).  Agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  this 
passage  runs,  the  institution  of  *  the  festival  of  eonnd- 
ing  the  comet'  seems  to  be  the  prelude  and  prepan- 
tion  for  the  awful  day  of  atonement.  The  divine  ocsm- 
mand  for  that  &st  is  connected  with  that  for '  the  day 
of  sounding  the  comet'  by  the  conjunctive  partadt 
"T^M.  ^Lihewiae  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh 
month  is  the  day  of  atonement'  (Lev.  xxHi,  27).  Here 
T^M  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  *  of  the  day  of  sound- 
ing the  comet'  with  the  solemnity  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment precisely  as  the  same  particle  connects  the  *  fes- 
tival of  tabernacles'  with  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial of  '  the  fhut  of  the  Aodor-tree,  the  paha 
branches,'  etc.  (Lev.  xxiii,  84-40).  The  woid  *  sol- 
emn assembly*  (Tl*^^^  in  the  verse  from  Joel  quoted 
above  applies  to  the  festival  *  eighth  day  of  sokaooi 
assembly'  (n^X5  ^^^^W)  (Lev.  xxiii,  86),  the  closing 
rite  of  the  festive  cycle  of  Tisri  (see  Mudo,  Bd^kmi 
Ducoums,  i,  291-2). 

**  Besides  the  use  of  the  comet  on  the  ftetival  of 
*  blowing  the  trumpets,'  it  is  also  sounded  in  Uie  syna- 
gogue at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of  ataoe- 
ment,  and,  among  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  litoal  of 
the  Sephardimj  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles, known  by  the  post-biblical  denominatioo  of 
'  the  Great  Hosannah*  (na^  hd^Dnn).**— Smith,  s.  v. 
SeeTBUicrBT. 

Comhert  or  Coomhert.    See  CosHABms. 

Comioe  (6r.  copcmc,  a  osnwf  line),  a  hoiiaouUl 
moulded  projection  crowning  the  angle  of  a  bmlfiDg 
or  any  of  its  parts,  varying  with  the  difieient  orders 
and  periods  of  architeetnre.  In  the  eariy  Gothic  the 
cornice  consiBted  of  a  corbel-table  (q.  v.).  Later,  a 
deep  hollow,  with  a  simple  moulding  (astragal)  bdov, 
and  one  or  more  mouldings  above,  and  with  flowcn, 
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animals,  or  angeU  richly  carved  in  the  hollow,  constip 
tnted  the  predominant  feature.  With  the  Benaisaance 
the  classical  cornice  returned. 
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Corona  (Lat.)t  the  lower  member  of  a  classical 
cornice.  The  horizontal  under  surface  of  it  is  called 
the  soffit,  English  ecclesiastical  writers  often  have 
applied  the  term  corona  to  the  semicircular  apsis  of  a 
choir. 

Coron&tl,  (I.)  "  a  name  of  the  ancient  olergy,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  to  them  in  consequence  of 
their  shaven  crowns.  But  Bingham  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  tonsure,  as  used  by  the  Romanists,  did 
not  eadst  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this  epithet. 
The  custom  was  to  cut  the  hair  to  a  moderate  degree 
simply  for  the  sake  of  decent  appearance,  and  espe- 
cially to  avoid  conformity  to  the  existing  fashion  of 
wearing  long  hair.  St.  Jerome  says  that  none  but  the 
priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis  have  ^haven  crowns.  The 
term  cxmmaii  might  be  given  to  the  clergy  out  of  re- 
spect to  their  office  and  character,  which  were  held  in 
great  honor.  It  was  customary,  in  addressing  bish- 
ops, to  use  some  title  of  respect,  such  as^Mr  conmam^ 
and  per  coronam  ffesiram;  and  the  allusion  may  be  to 
the  coronoj  or  mitre,  which  the  bishops  wore  as  a  part 
of  their  priestly  dress ;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
metaphorical  expression,  denoting  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  episcopal  order*'  (Farrar,  s.  v.). — ^Bingham, 
Otiff.  Ecd,  vi,  iv,  17. 

(II.)  A  title  traditionally  given  to  four  martyrs — 
Severus,  Severianus,  Carpophorus,  and  Yictorinus— so 
named  because,  it  is  said,  they  were  killed,  in  304,  by 
having  crowns  with  sharp  nails  pressed  into  their 
heads.  A  church  erected  at  Bome  in  their  honor  is 
mentioned  by  pope  Gregory  I,  and  still  exists.  They 
are  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Nov.  8 ; 
the  Acts  of  their  martyrdom  are  spurious.  See  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  Kirch,'Lex.  ii,  880. 

Corporal  (corporakf  sc.  vtkan),  the  linen  cloth 
Trhich  is  spread  over  the  symbols  after  communion. 
It  is  so  called  from  being  originally  intended  to  rep- 
resent Ae  sheet  in  which  our  Lord's  body  (corpus)  was 
wrapped  after  death.  It  is  of  linen  with  reference  to 
Luke  xxiii,  68.  Originally  it  was  so  large  as  to  cover 
the  host  and  the  wine,  hence  the  name/)a£b  {iiXtjrov) ; 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  received  its  present  smaller 
size.  It  was  retained  by  the  English  Reformers. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encifh.  iii,  158 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.- 
I«.ii,881.  , 

CORPORAL  INFLICTIONS.  1.  In  all  ages, 
among  the  Israelites,  beating  was  the  commonest  form 
of  bodily  chastisement  known  in  civil  ofiences  (Dent 
XXV,  2),  e.  g.  in  cases  of  a  team  of  difiterent  sorts  of 
beasts  (i.  e.  the  driver  as  well  as  the  person  sitting  in 
the  wagon),  forty  blows  were  inflicted  (Mishna,  ChU, 
'viii,  3).    See  Bastinado.    The  delinquent  probably 
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received  the  strokes  flrom  a  stick  (comp.  Prov.  x,  18 ; 
a  rod  of  "scorpions"  is  named  in  1  Kings  xii,  11, 14; 
2  Chron.  xi,  14,  either  a  thorny,  knotty  staff  [comp. 
Scorpio  in  Isidor.  Origg,  v,  27, 18 ;  thongs  of  oxhide  are 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xix,  20,  as  T\ypji ;  but  see  Gese- 
nius,  Thes,  p.  284],  or  one  set  with  pointed  projections 
[Gesen.  This.  p.  1062],  probably  an  unusual  severity), 
in  a  prostrate  attitude  (not  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as 
in  the  modem  East,  Arvieux,  iii,  198),  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge  (comp.  Wilkinson,  ii,  41;  Rosellini, 
ii,  3,  p.  274) ;  but  not  over  forty  stripes  (Dent,  xxv, 
2).  The  later  Jewish  infliction  (see  the  Mishna,  Mac- 
cotK)  was  executed  by  means  of  a  twisted  leather 
thong  (whip),  and  the  blows,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
nine  in  number  (Maccoik,  iii,  10 ;  compare  Josephus, 
Ant,  iv,  8,  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  24),  were  dealt  by  the  officer 
of  justice  (l^in)  upon  the  culprit,  who  stood  bent  for- 
ward {McKCoih,  iii,  12).  The  cases  in  which  this  pun- 
ishment was  applied  were  sometimes  such  as  were 
deemed  a  capital  offence  by  the  Mosaic  law  {Maccotk, 
iii,  esp,  15).  That  scourging  was  also  in  vogue  in  the 
synagogue  appears  from  the  New  Test  (Matt,  x,  17 ; 
xxiii,  84),  where  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
threefold  sentence  that  prevailed  in  that  ecclesiastical 
court  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  Etbr.  p.  832) ;  yet  the  Talmud- 
Ists  are  not  agreed  whether  forty  blows  could  be  in- 
flicted in  any  case  {Sanhddr,  i,  2).  See  Sykagooub. 
Scourging  is  mentioned  (Acts  v,  40)  as  a  penalty  in 
the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  an  increase  of  severity 
being  employed  in  instances  of  repeated  offence  {ScM' 
hedr,  ix,  5 ;  see  Wendt,  De  debiiis  redduis,  Erlangen, 
1824).  See  ConnciL.  Under  the  Syrian  rule  chas- 
tisement with  the  lash  occurs  as  a  form  of  torture  (2 
Mace,  vii,  1 ;  comp.  Juvenal,  xiii,  195 ;  Cicero,  Cluent, 
63).  See  Flaobllation.  The  Roman  scourging 
(jppayiXXovv,  fiaortyovv)  with  thongs  was  inflicted  on 
Jesus  before  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxix,  26;  John  xix, 
1),  and  on  the  apostles  as  a  civil  penalty  (Acts  xvi, 
22,  87) ;  but  Roman  citizens  could  only  be  beaten  with 
rods  (virgis  ccedi,  Cicero,  Verr.  v,  66 ;  comp.  Acts  xxii, 
25).  That  this  punishment  might  be  carried  to  a  fe- 
tal extent  is  evident  (Cicero,  Verr,  v,  54 ;  Pluto,  Opp. 
ii,  528) ;  it  was  generally  applied  with  fearful  severity 
by  the  Roman  governors  (Josephus,  War,  vi,  5,  8). 
See  Scourge. 

2.  Physical  injuries  committed  upon  a  free  Israelite 
were  to  be  avenged  by  retaliation  npon  the  author 
(Exod.  xxi,  23  sq. ;  Lev.  xxiv,  19  sq.).     See  Daxa* 

GE8. 

8.  Of  foreign  corporal  inflictions  we  may  here  enu- 
merate the  following :  (1.)  Partial  dichotomy,  or  the 
cutting  off  of  the  nose  and  ears,  also  of  the  hands  or 
one  of  them,  which  species  of  punishment  was  often 
practised  among  the  later  Jews,  but  chiefly  in  tumult- 
uous times  (Josephus,  Life,  30,  34,  35).  A  similar 
maiming  of  the  toes  occurs  among  the  Canaanitish  in- 
cidents (Judg.  i,  7).  In  Egypt  such  mutilations  were 
sanctioned  by  law;  and  it  was  usually  the  member 
through  which  the  offence  had  been  committed  that 
was  cut  off  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  78) ;  the  adulteress  must  ex- 
piate her  crime  by  the  loss  of  the  nose  (so  as  to  spoil 
her  countenance),  a  penalty  to  which  Ezek.  xxiii,  25, 
Is  usually  referred,  a  passage,  however,  that  rather  re- 
lates to  Babylonian  usage.  (On  the  Persian  custom, 
see  Xenophon,  Anab.  i,  9, 18 ;  Curtius,  v,  5,  6 ;  vii,  5, 
40.  An  allusion  to  dichotomy  occurs  in  the  Behistun 
inscription;  see  Rawlinson's  explanation,  p.  9,  17.) 
On  captives  in  war  such  disfigurations  were  and  still 
are  (Russegger,  Reise,  ii,  138)  most  recklessly  perpe- 
trated. (2.)  Blinding  (^3:^)  was  a  Chaldaean  (Jer.  Iii, 
11 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  7)  and  ancient  Persian  punishment 
(Herodotus,  vii,  18).  See  Etk.  It  still  prevails  in 
Persia  with  regard  to  princes,  who  are  sometimes  thu^ 
deprived  of  all  prospect  to  the  snccession ;  vision  is 
not  entirely  obliterated  by  the  process  employed  in 
such  cases  (Chardin,  v,  243 ;  RosenmQller,  Morgenl.  iii, 
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250  sq. ;  a  diffsrent  treatment  is  mentioned  bj  Proco- 
pius,  in  Phot.  Cod,  68,  p.  82).  The  extinction  of  the 
ejres  (D^a'^^TK  1)?3),  a  practice  frequent  in  Persia 
(Ctesias,  Pert.  6),  is  named  in  Jndg.  xvi,  21,  as  a  piece 
of  Philistine  barbarity;  in  1  Sam.  xi,  12,  the  same 
atrocity  appears  to  have  obtained  with  the  Ammonites. 
— Winer,  ii,  14.     See  Punishment. 

Corporation,  Ecclesiastical  (Corpus  Eccle- 
siasticum),  an  association  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
sanctioned  by  the  state  and  recognised  as  a  civil  per- 
son (corpus).  Among  the  nsoal  rights  of  corporations 
are  those  to  acquire  property,  to  contract  obligations 
and  debts,  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Their  legal  status  may 
be  regulated  either  by  general  laws  applying  to  all 
corporations  of  a  certain  class,  or  by  special  laws  given 
for  the  benefit  of  one  corporation  only. — Wetzer  n. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  881. 

Coipse  (n^;i9i,  geviyah\  Keh.  ill,  8,  a  carcase,  as 
rendered  in  Judg.  xiv,  8,  9,  elsewhere  "body ;"  "lai, 
pt'geTy  2  Kings  xix,  85 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  6,  a  **  carcate'* 
or  "body"  [usually  dead],  as  elsewhere  rendered; 
m-teifia,  Mark  vi,  29,  a  dead  "  body"  or  "  carcase,"  as 
elsewhere  rendered),  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being. 
See  Carcase. 

Corpus  Catholio6nim  (pody  of  ih»  CatAoUcs), 
formerly  the  collective  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  of  Germany,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Corpus  EoangeUconim  (q.  v.)  of  the  Protestant  states. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  where- 
in the  pope  had,  by  settling,  so  to  say,  the  rights  of 
both  pi^es,  officiidly  recognised  their  existence,  that 
the  expression  Corpus  CathoUcorum  came  into  general 
use.  Yet  the  confederation  had  existed  before  the 
Corpus  EpangeUcorwn,  as  is  proved  by  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  at  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberg and  the  decisions  of  the  Confederation  of  Rat- 
isbon  (1524).  The  elector  of  Mayence  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corpus  Caiholioorum^  which  generally  held 
its  proceedings  in  a  convent  of  that  city  in  which  the 
diet  happened  to  meet.  The  abolition  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1806  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  Corpus 
EvangeUcoTum^  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  that  of  the 
Corpus  CathoKcorwn, — See  Faber,  Europdische  Stctais- 
Canizley^  who,  in  vol.  liii,  p.  287,  gives  a  comjilete  list 
of  the  states  constituting  the  Corpus  CathoUcorum ; 
Moser,  Teutsches  StaatS'Becht,  etc ;  and  Corpus  Evait- 

OELICORUM. 

Corpus  Christi  (body  o/Christ),  a  festival  histi- 
tuted  in  the  Roman  Church  in  honor  of  the  consecrated 
host  and  of  transubstantiation.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
a  nun  of  Li^ge  named  Juliana.  In  1280,  while  look- 
ing at  the  full  moon,  she  said  she  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb, 
and,  by  a  revelation  from  heaven,  learned  that  the 
moon  represented  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  gap 
the  want  of  a  certain  festival— that  of  the  adoration 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  host — which 
she  was  to  begin  to  celebrate,  and  to  announce  to  the 
world.  Further,  in  1264,  while  a  priest  at  Bolsena, 
who  did  not  believe  in  transubstantiation,  was  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  benediction,  it  is  said  drops 
of  blood  fell  on  his  surplice,  and,  when  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  them  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  they  formed 
bloody  images  of  the  host !  A  bloody  surplice  is  still 
said  to  be  showb  at  Civita  Yecchia.  Urban  lY  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  a  bull,  in  which  he  appointed 
the  Thursday  of  the  week  after  Pentecost  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, and  promised  absolution  for  a  period  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  days  to  the  penitent  who  took 
part  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  neglected,  but  was  re- 
established by  Clement  Y,  and  since  that  time  the  fes- 
tival has  been  observed  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Romish  Church.  Splendid  processions  form  a 
part  of  it.  The  children  belonging  to  the  choir  with 
iUgs,  and  the  priests  with  lighted  tapers,  move  throu|^ 


the  streets  in  fhmt  of  the  priest  who  carries  tbe 
in  «  precious  box,  where  it  can  be  seen  under  a 
held  by  four  laymen  of  rank.  A  crowd  of 
people  closes  the  procession. — Bock,  Diet,  a.  t.  ;  C&^ 
ott,  Ddmeation  of  Bomamtm,  bk.  ii,  cb.  vii ;  Sk^ 
Handb,  d,  ChrisU.  AUertk&mer,  and  references  then; 
and  for  the  Romish  view,  Butler,  FeoMia  ami  ^«■^ 
treatise  xi. 


Corpus  Doctrtnse,  the  name  given  to 
collections  of  writings  which  were  intended  to  bar* 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany.  Tit 
most  important  of  these  collections  are  the  foUowing: 
1.  Corpns  PkUUpptcmii,  also  called  Scaxmietms  or  Mh- 
mcum  (published  in  1660,  foL  and  often).  It  cootais- 
ed  the  three  general  symbols  (the  Apostolic,  Nlcnaa, 
and  Athanasian),  the  Confession  of  Augsbuiig  (the /ars- 
riaUi)  and  the  Apology,  and  Melanchtfaon*8  Lod  Com- 
mwMSS^  Egeamm  Ordincmdorum^  and  reap,  ad  artie,  Bs- 
varic.  It  was  considered  as  crypto-Calvinisttc,  aei 
violently  denounced  by  the  rigorous  Latberana.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  1569,  threatened  wttb  depoaitka 
all  who  revised  to  teach  in  accerdaaoe  with  it,  but 
subsequently  this  decree  was  repealed,  and  a  nnBb«r 
of  defenders  of  the  work  were  tried  and  imprisoned,  i. 
The  Corpus  Doetruta  Pomeramam  had  the  same  c<b> 
tents  as  the  preceding  one.  8.  The  CcrpmB  Doctrim 
Prufenictcm  (Prussian),  also  called  B^t^iiio  doebim  so- 
duUutictf^  was  published  in  1667,  and  directed  agaiasl 
the  Osiandrian  errors.  A  decree  of  the  xntuce,  in  15C7, 
prescribed  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  for  all  times  to  ocaat^ 
and  declared  that  none  who  reftiaed  to  aco^it  it  dwoU 
receive  office. 

Corpus  Evaiigelio6mm  (J>ody  of  the  EamsfR- 
cal),  formerly  the  collective  name  of  the  eTsngd&sl 
states  of  Germany.  The  first  league  was  made  be^ 
tween  Saxony  and  Hesse  in  1528.  Other  erangdical 
states  followed,  and  at  the  Protestation  of  Spires  in 
1529,  the  Corpus  EvangeUcorun  was  organized.  Id  the 
Nuremberg  religious  peace  in  1532,  it  entered  as  soc& 
in  relation  with  the  Corpus  CcttAoHcorum  (q.  ▼.).  The 
head-quarters  of  the  latter  were  in  the  electorate  of 
Mayence,  while  Saxony  stood  at  the  head  of  the  evan- 
gelical states.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centmr. 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  having  beeoof 
Protestant,  became  head  of  the  Corpus  Evtu^eBcormi; 
but  after  he  had  lost  all  his  states  in.  the  Thirty  T«sn^ 
War,  Sweden  took  the  lead,  which  was,  however,  r^ 
stored  to  Saxony  by  the  Diet  of  1658.  After  the  eleo- 
toral  house  of  Saxony  had  become  Romanist,  tbe  lead 
of  the  Corpus  EtfongelicoruM  was  claimed  by  sevcnl 
other  Protestant  states;  yet  it  remained  finally  with 
Saxony,  it  being,  however,  stipulated  tliat  the  env«y 
of  Saxony  should  receive  his  instructiona,  not  fzam  the 
elector,  but  ttom  the  college  of  the  privy  couneil  at 
Dresden.  The  Corpus  Eoangdicorum  ended  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806. — ^Heneg, 
Beal-Enetfkiop,  iii,  156;  BOlow,  UOer  ^esdL  v.  Ferf, 
<fes  Corp.  Evang.  (1795). 

Corpus  Juris  Canonld.  a  collection  of  the 
sources  of  the  Church  law  of  the  Roman  Catbflillf 
Church,  consisting  of  old  canons,  resolutions  of  coun- 
cils, decrees  of  popes,  and  writings  of  Church  fisthen. 
The  collection  gradually  arose  firom  the  desire  to  haT« 
for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  cases  a  law4M»k  of 
equally  general  authority  as  the  (Corpus  Jurig  CisiBs 
possessed  in  the  province  of  civil  legislatioa.  Its 
component  parts  were  originally  compiled  in  stxkt  i^ 
itation  of  the  Corpus  Juris  (XviHs. 

I.  ComponaU  Parts, — Generally  recognised  as  parti 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Cemonid,  and  constituting  what  ii 
called  the  Corpus  Juris  Clausum^  are  the  Deerttmm 
Gradani  (1151),  the  decretals  of  Gregoiy  IX  (12$0, 
the  Uber  Sextus  of  Boniface  YIII  (1298X  and  tkt 
ClemewUnes  (1818).  Disputed  is  the  authority  of  tbs 
two  collections  of  Extravoffontes  of  pope  John  XXH 
(1340)  and  of  the  ExtraoagaUm  Commnmm  (U8i). 
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Generally  reacted  are  now  the  47  Cantmei  pcBnUeiUiales 
tken  finom  the  8unma  de  Caiibus  Conacientia  of  car- 
Jnal  di  Asti  {''Summa  AtteMna'*),  and  the  Canonet 
ipotiolorum^  both  of  which  were,  in  the  earlier  editions 
f  the  Corpus  Juris  Qmomci,  given  as  an  appendix  to 
he  DecrHmm  GraHam,  The  same  is  the  case  with 
he  IfuHhstitmes  Juris  Ccmomti,  and  with  the  Liber 
feplMUM  of  Peter  Mathews  of  Lyons. 

II.  Ths  Formation  qf  the  ColUctim,—Thib  name  of 
lorpus  Juris  Cammici  was  earlj  given  to  the  DeerHum 
TraHam  in  distinction  from  the  Corpus  Juris  CioiHs, 
)at  firom  the  fifteenth  centory  it  became  cnstomary  to 
ipply  the  name  to  the  collection  of  the  law-books 
ibove  ennmerated.  Printed  editions  of  the  collection 
rith  the  title  of  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  do  not  occnr  be- 
ore  the  sixteenth  centtuy.  Among  those  who  are 
nost  noted  for  spending  oitical  labor  on  the  editing 
>f  the  Corpus  Juris  Canomd  are  Anthony  Demochares 
;ed.  Paria,  1560-52,  without  gioss(B,  and  Paris,  1561,  8 
rols.  foL,  with  glossm\  who  completed  the  indefinite 
pefarenoes  in  the  headings  of  the  Decretum  by  more 
iccorate  statements;  Charies  Dumoolin,  or  (as  he 
called  himself  with  a  Latin  name)  Car.  Molinans  (Ly- 
ons, 1554, 4to,  and  1559,  fol.),  who  designated  the  sev- 
sral  passages  of  the  Decretum  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Palea)  with  notes ;  Le  Conte,  or  Contios  (Antw. 
1569-1571, 4  vols.  8vo),  who  from  older  nnprinted  col- 
lections added,  in  particular  in  the  decretids  of  Greg- 
ory IX,  the  partes  dedsa  which  had  been  sappressed 
by  Raymnnd  of  Pennaforte ;  the  Corredores  Bomani 
(q.  v.),  whose  work  (Rome,  1582, 5  vols,  fol.)  is  a  tom- 
ing-point  of  the  history  of  the  Corpus;  the  brothers 
FTan9ois  and  Pierre  Pithon,  whose  valoable  notes 
were  used  by  Le  Pelletier  in  his  edition  (Paris,  1687 ; 
again  Lpz.  1690  and  1705 ;  and  Torin,  1746, 2  vols,  fol.) ; 
Justus  Henning  Bdhmer  (Halle,  1747,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
Aem.  Lad.  Richter  (Leipz.  1888-1889, 1  vol  hi  2  parts, 
4to),  who  left  out  all  the  appendixes  having  no  legal 
authority.  For  fiiller  information  on  the  component 
parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canomd,  and  for  their  legal 
authority,  see  article  Caitom  Law  (p.  87  sq.).  See  dbo 
Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirehm-Lex,  ii,  886. 
Corptui  jQZis  CivniB  (hod^  of  Civil  Law).    See 

JVSTINIAK. 

CoireotOres  RomOni,  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals and  Boman  theologians  of  thirty-five  members, 
appointed  by  pope  Pins  Y  to  revise  the  decretwn  Cfror 
Hani  (see  Corpus  juris  Canonici),  Among  the  five  car- 
dinals who  belonged  to  the  college  was  Hugo  Boncom- 
pagnus  (subsequently  pope  Gregory  XIII).  The  work 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII, 
who  ordered  the  compilers  to  index  all  that  had  been 
collected,  with  regard  to  the  decretum,  by  the  con- 
gregation and  by  others,  to  invite  all  Catholic  acad- 
emies to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  to 
have  all  the  former  editions  of  the  decretum  compared. 
Gregory  sanctioned  the  work  July  1, 1580. — Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  894. 

CoxTodi,  Heimrich,  a  prominent  writer  of  the  Ra- 
tionalistic school,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  July  81,  1752. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  1775 ;  continued 
his  theological  studies  in  Leipsic  and  Halle,  where  es- 
pecially Semler  (q.  v.)  had  great  influence  upon  him, 
and  was  in  1786  appointed  professor  of  ethics  and  nat- 
ural law  at  the  gymnasinm  of  Zurich.  This  position 
he  retahied  until  h'ls  death,  Sept.  14, 1798.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  Gtschiehie  des  ChiUasmus  (A  vols.  Frankf. 
and  Leips.  1781-88,  fhU,  but  very  diffuse,  and  abound- 
mg  in  worthless  matter);  Bekuchtung  der  Ossck. 
de$  j6d,  u.  ehristL  Bibekanons  (Halle,  1792,  2  vols.) ; 
PkUos.  Ai^sdtM  u.  Oesprdche  (Whiterthur,  1786,  2 
vols.);  Versueh  Hber  Qott,  die  WeU  u.  d.  mensdd,  Seele 
(Berlin,  1788),  and  the  periodical  BeUrdge  tur  BeJ^r- 
denmg  des  vernQs^fUgen  Denkens  in  d.Beli^ion  (IS  num- 
bers,  Winterthur,  1781-1794 ;  two  numbers  appeared 
after  his  death  under  the  name  of  Neue  BeUrdffe),^ 


Pierer,  Universal-Lexikon,  iv,  464 ;  Herzog,  BeaiUEn-' 
cykhpddUy  m,167. 

Corruption  (prop,  some  form  of  hrp^^MocAoA', 
Sia<p^tipw),  This  term  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
the  putrefoction  of  dead  bodies  (Psalm  xvi,  10),  the 
blemishes  which  rendered  an  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice 
(Lev.  xxii,  25),  sinful  inclinations,  habits,  and  prac- 
tices, which  dedSle  and  ruin  men  (Rom.  viii,  21 ;  2  Pe- 
ter ii,  12, 19),  everlasting  ruin  (Galat.  vi,  8),  men  in 
their  mortal  and  imperfect  state  (1  Cor.  xv,  42, 50). 

MouvT  OF  CoBBUPTioM  (Ti'^H^B*?  ^H,  Sept.  6poc 
roi)  Mo<rxt^  v.  r.  Mo<T^a&,  Vulg.  mons  offinsioms\  a 
hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
had  established  the  worship  of  the  Ammonitish  deity 
Milcom,  which  Josiah  overthrew  (2  Kings  xxiii,  18). 
Tradition  assigns  the  locality  of  the  "  Mount  of  Of- 
fence" to  the  eminence  immediately  south  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  (see  Barclay,  CUy  of  the  Great  King,  p.  64 
sq.;  Stanley, Pa^. p.  185,  note).     See  Jebusalbx. 

Corrapticdlao,  a  sect  of  Monophysites,  who  taught 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
corruptible.     See  Momophtsitbs  ;  Sevbriaits, 

Cortex,  DoNoso.    See  DoNoeo  Cobtbz. 

CortholtfCHBUTiAN,  an  eminent  Lutheran  Church 
historian,  was  bom  at  Burg,  in  the  island  of  Femem, 
Denmark,  Jan.  15th,  1632.  His  studies,  commenced  at 
Schleswig,  were  continued  in  the  universities  of  Ros- 
tock, Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg.  In  1662  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  Rostock,  where  he  was 
made  D.D.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  theology  at  Kiel  by  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  and  in  1666  became  vice-chancellor  of  that 
universi^.  He  died  March  81  (or  April  1st),  1694. 
His  principal  works  are,  De  persecuHonibus  ecdesim 
primitivte  sub  imperatoribus  ethnicis  (Jen.  1660,  4to ; 
Kileu.  1689) ;  Paganus  obtrectator  s,  de  calumtdis  gen^ 
tilium  Gib.  ui,  Kit  1698;  Lubec,  1708,  4to);  Disqmsi' 
tiones  Anti-Baroniana  (KU.  1700, 1708,  etc.) ;  Bisi.  eccL 
N,  T.  (Lips.  1697),  etc.  See  Piping,  Memoria  Theo- 
logorum  nostra  ataie  darissimorum  (Lips.  1705,  p.  571 
sq.) ;  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Iselin,  ffist.  Wdrterbuch; 
Schrdckh  (i,  p.  178) ;  Herzog,  Beal-EncyJdop,  viii,  82. 

Corvey,  Abbey  of,  a  celebrated  monastery  near 
Hdxter,  in  Germany.  The  Benedictines  of  Corbie  (q. 
v.),  in  Picardy  (France),  sent  out  in  816  a  colony  to 
found  a  convent  in  the  forests  of  Sollingen,  T)ut  the 
monks  removed  in  822  to  a  more  healthy  region^  where 
they  established  Corbeja  nova,  or  Corvey.  Louis  the 
Pious  endowed  them  with  numerous  possessions  and 
privileges,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  princes  and  laymen,  so  that  Corvey  soon  became 
the  richest  of  all  the  German  convents.  The  abbot 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  diets,  and  was  amenable  only 
to  the  papal  authority.  The  school  of  the  convent  was 
highly  flourishing  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 
Among  the  many  celebrated  men  who  proceeded  tiom 
Corvey  was  Ansgar  (q.  v.),  the  apostle  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, the  learned  Paschasius  Radbertus  (q.  v.),  St. 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  many  arch- 
bishops of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  At  the  period  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  the  convent  had  twenty-four 
theological  professors,  and  its  library  was  celebrated 
for  its  large  number  of  classical  manuscripts.  Thus 
the  first  five  books  of  Tacitus,  which  were  commonly 
regarded  as  lost,  were  found  in  Corvey.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  exquisite  library  was  destroyed  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  1794  Corvey  was  erected  into  a  bish^ 
opric,  but  secularized  in  1804,  and  joined  in  1807  to 
Wes^halia,  and  in  1815  to  Prussia.  See  Wigand, 
Gesch.  d,  Abtei  Korveg  (H6xter,  1819) ;  and  Korveische 
Geschichlsquellen  (Lpz.  1841);  Schumann,  Ueber  das 
Chronicon  Corv^ense  (Gfitt  1889);  Wetzwr  u.  Welte, 
Kircken-Lex,  ii,  898. 

CorvinuB,  Ahthokt  (properly  Rabbnbb),  one  of 
the  German  Reformers,  was  bom  at  Warburg  fai  1501* 
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He  became  a  monk,  and  as  such  resided  for  a  time  in 
the  convents  of  Riddagshausen  and  Loccum,  but  hay- 
ing embraced  the  docbrine  of  Luther,  was  expelled  in 
1623.  He  then  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence  to 
Marburg  in  1626,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity there.  He  was  present  at  the  two  synods  of 
Pattensen,  1644,  and  MQnden,  1646,  and  made  himself 
very  useful  to  the  cause  by  his  preachings,  writings, 
and  travels;  but  the  duke  Erich  II  having  returned 
to  the  Roman  Church,  Corvinus  was  taken  and  held  a 
prisoner  at  Kalenberg  in  1649.  He  died  in  Hanover 
in  165S.  His  principal  work  is  the  PosttUa  in  evangeUa 
€t  eputoku.  See  Baring,  Lebm  Corvin's  (Hann.  1749) ; 
Uhlhom,  Ein  Sendbrief  v.  Antonius  Corvinus  m.  einer 
Uographuchen  JEMeitung  (Gdttingen,  1863);  Herzog, 
Real-Encylchp.  iii,  166. 

Cob  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).    See  Coos. 

Co^sam  (Ka»<ra/£,  prob.  for  Heb.  DDp,  a  dwmar), 
son  of  Elmodam,  and  father  of  Addi,  ancestors  of 
Christ,  and  descendants  of  David  in  the  private  line, 
before  Salathiel  (Luke  iii,  28),  B.C.  ante  688.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  Gbmbal- 
ooT  (op  Christ). 

Cosin,  John,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Norwich  Nov.  80, 1694.  In  1624 
he  became  a,prebendary  of  Durham,  in  1628  rector  of 
Brancepath,  in  1634  master  of  Peter-house,  and  in  1640 
dean  of  Peterborough.  The  Puritans  deprived  him  of 
his  preferments  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  even 
went  the  length  of  impeaching  him  on  a  charge  of  be- 
ing inclined  to  popery.  (For  the  charges,  see  Hook, 
Ecdes.  Biography  J  iv,  182.)  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
these  charges,  and  then  retired  to  France,  where  he 
remained  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  raised 
him  to  the  see  of  Durham,  Dec.  2, 1660,  which  office  he 
filled  with  eminent  charity  and  zeal.  He  died  in  1672. 
Among  his  writings  are,  A  History  of  Transubstantui- 
Hon,  and  A  Scholaiical  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  published,  with  his  Life,  1673.  His  whole 
works  are  collected  in  the  Library  of  Anglo^aiholie 
Theology  (Oxford,  1848^3, 6  vols.  8vo). 

CoBxnas,  St.,  and  his  brother  St.  DAMIANUS,  of 
Arabia,  lived  in  the  3d  century,  and  practiced  medi- 
cine at  iEgea,  in  Cilicia.  The  governor  Lysias  com- 
manded that  they,  with  their  three  other  brothers, 
should  mcrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  as  they  re- 
fused so  to  do,  commanded  their  heads  to  be  cut  off  in 
303.  They  are  honored  as  martyrs,  and  as  special 
patrons  of  physicians  and  druggists.  They  are  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  27th  Sept. 

Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  902;  ActccSancUmm 
(Sept.,  tom.  xii. 

Cosmas  and  Damianns,  Order  of,  an  order 
of  knights  spiritual,  founded  in  the  11th  century,  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  devoted  them- 
selves especially  to  the  care  of  the  pUgrims  going  to 
Palestine.  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Turks  soon 
after  their  organization. 

Cosmas  IndioopletisteB  (i-  e*  traversing  In- 
dia), an  Egyptian  monk,  living  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  visited  as  a  merchant 
Egypt,  India,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  XQuniaviKrl  roiroypa^ia,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  substitute  for  the  pagan  geography  of 
the  ancients  a  new  Christian  system  of  geography, 
based  upon  all  kinds  of  delusions.  His  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  Montfaucon's  CoUecHo 
novapatnm  Or,  (Paris,  1707). 

Cosmogony  (^m  KwjfioQ,  the  world,  and  7<5voc, 
generation),  strictly  the  science  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  various  theo- 
ries of  the  formation  of  the  material  universe.  If  we 
except  the  cosmo^ny  of  the  Indians  (which  is  for  the 
most  part  extravagant  and  even  monstrous,  although 
the  '*  Institutes  of  Menu*'  speak  of  a  simpler  system;  | 


see  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Atiatic  Reteartket,  t«Lt\ 
the  earliest  profane  cosmogony  extant  is  that  (rf'He^ 
(in  the  first  part  of  his  Thofgcmy,  ver.  116-453),  wkiA 
is  delivered  in  verse,  and  which  served  as  tbe  gnaa^ 
work  for  the  various  physical  speculations  of  moitlfie 
Greek  philosophers.  It  differs  widely  from  tbe  ncda 
of  Homer  (^IKad,  xiv,  200),  which  is  also  poetk,  sak 
represented  the  more  popular  view  of  the  Gredcs  m 
this  subject.  The  first  prose  coemogonl^  anuHig  bes- 
then  writers  were  those  of  the  early  Ionic  phikiN> 
phers,  of  whom  Thales,  Anaximenes,  AnaximaiKkf, 
and  Anaxagoras  were  the  most  celebrated.  Th(  tb^ 
ones  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject  may  be  redoced 
to  three;  for  those  of  modems,  see  Cbkatio9  ;  €vtk 
view  of  Ovid  (in  his  Metamorphoses\  see  Chaos. 

"  1.  That  which  represents  the  world  as  eterml  ii 
form  as  well  as  substance.  Ocellus  LucaniB  is  oae  (rf 
the  most  ancient  philosophers  who  supposed  the  vock 
to  have  existed  from  eternity.  Aristotle  appean  M 
have  embraced  the  same  decline.  His  theory  it,  Uut 
not  only  the  heaven  and  earth,  but  also  "i^'m^t*  lad 
inanimate  beings  in  general,  were  without  beginniz^ 
His  opinion  rested  on  the  belief  that  the  tinivene  w» 
necessarily  the  eternal  effect  of  a  canse  equally  eie^ 
nal,  such  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  being  at  obk 
power  and  action,  could  not  remain  idle.  Tet  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  spiritual  substance  was  the  cause  of  tbs 
universe,  of  its  motion  and  its  form.  He  says  poa- 
tively,  in  his  Metaphysics,  that  €k>d  is  an  inuUi^eat 
spirit  iywq),  incorporeal,  immovable,  indiviable,  the 
mover  of  all  things.  According  to  him,  the  murine 
is  less  a  creation  than  an  emanation  of  the  Deitr. 
Plato  says  the  universe  is  an  eternal  image  of  the  in- 
mutable  Idea  or  l^pe,  united,  frmn  eternity,  wiik 
changeable  matter.  The  followers  of  this  philoeopba 
both  developed  and  distorted  this  idea.  AmnMnim,  i 
disciple  of  Produs,  taught,  in  the  6th  century,  at  Al- 
exandria, the  co-eternity  of  God  and  the  murerse. 
Several  ancient  philosophers  (as  also  modems)  htTe 
gone  fkirther,  and  taught  that  tiie  universe  is  one  irUk 
Deity.  Of  this  opinion  were  Xenophanes,  PSiBei- 
ides,  Melissus,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  the  Megaric  sect 

"  2.  The  theory  which  considers  the  matttr  of  tiie 
universe  eternal,  but  not  its  form,  was  the  prevmifiij 
one  among  the  ancients,  who,  starting  from  the  pric- 
ciple  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  could  be  made,  eosM 
not  admit  the  creation  of  matter,  yet  did  not  bdierv 
that  the  world  had  always  been  in  its  present  stale. 
The  prior  state  of  the  world,  subject  to  a  constant  ssc- 
cesslon  of  uncertain  movements,  which  chance  after- 
wards made  regular,  they  called  ckaos.  The  PtKoi- 
cians,  Babylonians,  and  also  the  Egyptians,  seem  to 
have  adhered  to  this  theory"  (Hend.  BucIe,  s.  t.). 
'*The  Chaldean  cosmogony,  according  to  Berosoi 
when  divested  of  allegory,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
this:  that  darkness  and  water  existed  from  etenutr; 
that  Belus  divided  the  humid  mass,  and  gave  birth  to 
creation ;  that  the  human  mind  is  an  emanation  frtm 
the  divine  nature.  The  cosmogony  of  the  SBdeot 
Persians  is  very  clumsy.  They  introduce  two  etera&I 
principles,  the  one  good,  called  Oromatdes,  the  other 
evU,  called  AHmtrntus;  and  they  make  these  two  pris- 
dples  contend  with  each  other  in  the  creation  and  gor- 
emment  of  the  world.  Each  has  his  province,  whidi 
he  strives  to  enlarge,  and  MUkras  is  the  mediator  te 
moderate  their  contentions.  This  is  the  most  inaitifi- 
cial  plan  that  has  been  devised  to  account  for  the  ex* 
istence  of  evil,  and  has  the  least  pretensions  to  a  p]i3- 
osophical  basis.  The  Egyptian  cosmogony,  accor^nii 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Plutarch,  seems  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Phoenician,  as  detailed  by 
Sanchoniatho.  According  to  the  Egyptian  acooeot, 
there  was  an  eternal  chaos,  and  an  etenud  spirit  united 
with  it,  whose  agency  at  last  arranged  the  discerdsBt 
materials,  and  produced  the  viable  system  of  the  oii* 
verse.  'The  cosmogony  of  the  Northern  nations,  u 
may  be  collected  from  the  Edda,  supposes  an  et«rail 
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irinciple  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  world.  The 
Orphic  Fragments  state  eveiything  to  have  existed  in 
3od,  and  to  proceed  from  him"  (Watson,  s.  y.  Crea- 
don). **  The  ancient  poets,  who  have  handed  down  to 
OS  the  old  niTthological  traditions,  represent  the  nni- 
rerse  as  springing  from  chaos  without  the  assistance 
yt  the  Deity.  Hesiod  feigns  that  Chaos  was  the  par- 
mt  of  Erebus  and  Kight,  frt>m  whose  onion  sprang 
the  Air  (Ai^rjp)  and  the  Day.  He  further  relates  how 
the  sky  and  the  stars  were  separated  from  the  earth, 
etc  The  system  of  atoms  is  mnch  more  fiunous. 
Leucippns  and  Democritus  of  Abdera  were  its  invent- 
ors. The  atoms,  or  indivisible  particles,  said  they, 
existed  from  eternity,  moving  at  hasard,  and  produ- 
chig,  by  their  constant  meeting,  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. After  having  given  rise  to  an  immense  va- 
riety of  combinations,  they  produced  the  present  or- 
ganization of  bodies.  This  system  of  cosmogony  was 
that  of  Epicurus,  as  described  by  Lucretius.  Democ- 
ritus attributed  to  atoms  form  and  size;  Epicurus 
added  weight.  Many  other  systems  have  existed, 
which  must  be  classed  under  tlds  division.  We  only 
mention  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  admitted  two  princi- 
ples, God  and  matter— in  the  abstract,  both  corporeal, 
for  they  did  not  admit  spiritual  beings.  The  first  was 
active,  the  second  passive. 

"8.  The  third  theory  of  cosmogony  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  world  to  a  great  spirituaJ  cause  or  Crea- 
tor. This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in 
which  it  is  taught  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
beauty.  From  its  being  more  or  less  held  by  the 
Etruscans,  Magi,  Druids,  and  Brahmins,  it  would  seem 
to  have  fbund  its  way  as  a  tradition  from  the  regions 
in  which  it  was  possessed  as  a  divine  revelation.  An- 
axagoras  was  the  first  who  taught  it  among  the  Greeks, 
and  it  was  to  some  extent  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
notwithstanding  the  eflfbrts  of  Lucretius  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus"  (Buck).  Dr.  Good,  how- 
ever, shows  that  this  view  was  fiir  from  general  among 
even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  or,  in- 
deed, unquestioned  by  early  Christian  writers  (Book  of 
Nature,  p.  27).    See  Cobmolooy. 

COSMOGONY,  Mosaic,  or  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  world,  especially  as  contained  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  following  is 
a  dose  translation  of  the  first  (Elohistic)  or  general 
account  of  the  creation  as  given  by  Moses  (Gen.  i,  1- 
ii,  3).    See  Genesis. 

At  first  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  but  the 
earth  was  waflte  and  bare  [(a  scene  of  ruin)],  and  darkneis 
(va9]  upon  [the]  &ce  of  the  abyaa,  while  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
[was]  brooding  upon  [the]  face  of  the  waters.  Then  God  said, 
*'Lek  [there]  he  light!**  and  [there]  was  light;  and  God  saw 
the  lighi,  that  \M  was]  good :  so  God  divided  between  the 
light  and  the  darkness :  and  God  called  the  light  Day,  but 
the  darkness  he  called  Niout.  Thus  [there]  was  evening,  and 
[there]  was  morning— [the]  first  day. 

Then  God  said,  "Let  [there]  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  Dt]  be  a  divider  between  [the]  waters 
[below  it]  aa  to  [the]  waters  [above  it]  :'*  so  God  made  the 
finnamentt  and  divided  between  the  waters  that  [are]  under- 
neath as  to  the  firmament,  and  the  waters  that  [are]  overhead 
as  to  the  firmament;  for  it  was  accordingly:  and  God  called 
the  flnnament  HaAVSNS.  Thus  [there]  was  evening,  and 
[there]  was  nKorning— [the]  second  day. 

Then  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  underneath  the  heavens 
he  gathered  toward  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  [land]  appear  ;** 
and  it  was  accordingly :  and  God  called  the  dry  [land]  Eabth, 
but  the  gathering  of  the  waters  be  called  Skas;  bo  God  saw 
that  [it  was]  good.  Then  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  sprout 
the  npront  [(grasses)],  the  plant  [(annuals)]  seeding  seed,  the 
frtiit-tree  [(of  woody  stem)]  bearing  ftuit  after  its  kind  — in 
vhich  [is]  its  seed  upon  the  earth;**  and  it  was  accordingly; 
for  the  earth  sprouted  the  sprout,  the  plant  eeedhag  seed  after 
its  kind,  and  the  tree  bearing  fruit— in  which  [Is]  its  seed 
*^v  its  kind :  so  God  saw  that  Qt  was]  good.  Thus  [there] 
vas  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning-— [the]  third  day. 

Then  God  said,  "  Let  [there]  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
tile  heavens,  to  divide  between  the  day  and  the  night ;  and 
let  them  he  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years ; 
e^en  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens* 
to  dve  light  upon  the  earth :**  and  it  was  accordingly;  so 
(^  made  the  two  great  ligfata— the  greater  light  [(sun)]  to 
role  the  day,  and  the  sipaller  light  [(moon)]  to  mle  the  night 
'-•ho  the  stars :  and  God  appointed  them  in  the  firmament 


of  the  heavens,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  between  the  li^t 
and  the  darkness;  so  <^od  saw  that  [it  wa«]  good.  Thus 
[there]  waa  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning— [the]  fourth 
day. 

Then  Qoi  said,  "  Let  the  waters  swarm  [with]  the  swarm 
of  the  living  creature,  and  let  the  bird  fly  upon  the  earth — 
upon  the  face  of  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  :**  so  God  cre- 
ated great  [sea-]  monsters,  and  every  living  creature  that 
creeps,  [with]  which  the  waters  swarmed,  aft^  its  kind ;  also 
every  winged  bird  after  its  kind :  so  Crod  saw  that  Dt  was] 
good:  and  God  blessed  them,  saying,  "Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas ;  and  let  the  bird  multi- 
ply on  the  earth.* '  Thus  [there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was 
morning— [the]  fifth  day. 

Then  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  its  kind,  beast  [(large  quadrupeds)],  and  rep- 
tile [(short-l^ged  aninmls)],  and  [(every  other)]  living  [thing] 
of  the  earth,  iiter  its  kind  ;**  and  it  was  aocordingly ;  for  God 
made  the  living  [thing]  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  the 
beast  after  its  kind,  and  every  reptile  of  the  ground  after  its 
kind :  so  God  saw  that  [it  was]  good.  Then  God  said,  "  Let 
us  make  mam  in  our  image — according  to  our  likeness  [(the 
exact  reflection  of  the  divine  [mental]  lineaments)] ;  and  let 
him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  bird 
of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  beast,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  reptile  that  creeps  upon  the  earth  ;**  so  God 
created  mankind  in  his  [own]  image,  in  the  image  of  God  he 
created  him,  [yet]  male  and  female  he  created  them :  and 
God  Messed  them,  when  God  said  to  them,  "  Bo  fimitful,  and 
multiply,  and  fill  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  domin- 
ion over  the  fish  of  the  sea.  and  over  the  bird  of  the  heavens, 
and  over  every  living  [thing]  that  creeps  upon  the  earth  :** 
for  God  said,  "Lo!  I  have  given  to  you  every  plant  seeding 
seed,  wliich  [is]  upon  [the]  &ce  of  all  the  earUi,  and  every 
tree  in  which  [Is]  the  flruit  of  a  tree  needing  seed ;  to  you  it 
shall  be  for  food,  also  to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  earth,  and 
to  every  bird  of  the  heavens,  and  to  every  [thing]  creeping 
upon  the  earth  in  which  [exists]  a  living  creature,  [even] 
every  green  plant  for  food.**  And  it  was  accordingly ;  so  God 
saw  every  [thing]  that  he  had  made,  and  lo!  [it  was]  very 
good:  thus  [there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning— 
the  sixth  day. 

Now  were  finished  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  all  their 
army  [of  stars] ;  for  God  finished  on  the  seventh  day  his  work 
which  he  had  made,  and  [therefore]  ceased  on  the  seventh  day 
At)m  all  his  woric  which  he  had  made.  Then  God  tdessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it;  because  on  it  be  ceased 
Ughabdth,  rested)]  fh)m  all  his  work  which  God  created  in 
making. 

The  statements  contained  in  this  passage  are  thought 
by  a  certain  class  of  semi-infidel  philosophers  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  modem  science,  espe- 
cially astronomy  and  geology.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  works  and  word  of  God  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  in  harmony,  and  if  any  conflict  ap- 
pears, it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  unskillf  ulness 
or  erroneous  system  of  the  expounders,  either  of  the 
book  of  nature  or  of  revelation.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  alleged  contradiction  between  the  phih' 
logicai  "interpretation**  of  the  sfusred  record  and  the 
scieiUific  or  hittorical  exposition  of  the  facts.  In  this, 
as  in  all  similar  instances  of  apparent  discrepancy,  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  philology  that  it  is  obliged  to 
modify  previous  interpretations  on  account  of  new 
light  from  collateral  branches  of  knowledge ;  the  same 
course  has  always  been  pursued,  e.  g.  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  prophecy,  where  history  has  necessarily  come 
in  as  a  supplementary  aid  in  fixing  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  what  before  was  dark  and  general.  This,  it  \A 
true,  would  not  be  allowable  if  the  scriptural  state- 
ments in  question  were  explicit  and  in  detail,  or  if 
they  were  couched  in  the  precise  terms  of  modem  sci- 
ence ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  method  of  interpretation 
in  the  case  of  such  brief  and  popular  phraseology  as 
we  often  find  in  the  Bible  on  subjects  adverted  to  for 
collateral  purposes.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to 
show  that  the  essential  meaning  of  the  text,  when 
explained  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  ums  lo- 
quendi  of  an  unscientific  ]}eople,  should  not  conflict, 
08  to  the  real  facta  involved,  with  the  conclusions  of 
late  scientific  investigators.  See  Interpbbtation. 
There  are  three  principal  modes  in  which  this  ad- 
justment has  been  attempted  with  regard  to  Mo- 
ses's account  of  the  creation.  (1.)  Some  regard  chap- 
ter i  of  Genesis  as  a  general  statement  of  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  all  created  things,  including  that  of 
man  as  a  race,  in  the  several  varieties  scattered  over 
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the  eaith*8  rarlkce ;  and  chap,  ii  as  a  detailed  aoooont 
of  a  mibsequeni  creation  of  the  Adamic  or  Hebrew  line- 
age in  particular.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  differ- 
ence in  language  (especially  the  distinctive  use  of  the 
titles  ''Jehovah"  and  "  Elohim"),  and  the  resumptive 
fbrm  of  the  latter  chapter,  somewhat  favor  this  view ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  emphatically  forbidden  by 
the  doctrine  of  tiie  unity  of  die  human  race  (and  ''man*' 
is  in  both  cases  alilce  called  D^?)  *  '^^  '"^^^  '^  ^^ 
leaves  essentially  untouched  the  principal  question  of 
the  reconcilement  of  the  Mosaic  mrder  and  date  of  cre- 
ation with  those  suggested  by  science.  See  Adam. 
(2.)  Others  regard  tiie  several  "days"  of  the  scrip- 
tural narrative  as  periods  of  indefinite  extent,  and 
BO  find  time  enough  for  the  astronomical  and  geo- 
logical cycles  required.  See  Earth.  But  this  in- 
terpretation is  met  by  two  objections :  (a)  Altiiongh 
the  term  Di%  day,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  vague  sense 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  such  a  sig- 
nification here  is  forbidden  by  the  distinct  recur- 
rence of  the  divisions  "  night  and  morning"  stated  in 
connection  with  each  wx^rfifupov  or  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  the  Sabbath  comes  in  as  a  similar 
space  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  week,  in  a  sense 
probably  strict  and  literal,  since  it  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  hebdomadal  cycle  religiously  observed  ever 
since.  See  Dat.  (6)  The  exact  number  of  tix  such 
periods  cannot  be  maide  out  satisfactorily  fh>m  the  rec- 
ords of  science :  e.  g.  the  astronomical  system  requires 
the  sun  at  the  outset  of  the  demiurgic  period,  whereas 
Moses  does  not  introduce  it  till  the  fourth  day,  al- 
though light  had  existed  fh)m  the  first ;  and  the  low- 
est geological  strata  exhibit  animal  life,  whereas  Mo- 
ses speaks  of  vegetables  as  created  first.  See  Geolo- 
OT.  (3.)  Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  which  inserts  the  entire  geological  period  be- 
tween the  original  creation  of  matter  in  ver.  1  of  Gen. 
1,  and  the  literal  account  of  the  last,  or,  properly,  Mo- 
saic creation  of  the  present  races  of  living  things  de- 
tailed in  verses  11-81 ;  the  intermediate  verses  (2-10) 
describing  phenomeiuU^,  1.  e.  just  as  the  facts  would 
have  appeiu^d  to  a  spectator,  the  gradual  restoration 
of  mundane  order,  after  the  grand  cataclysm  that 
closed  the  geological  period,  and  swept  off  the  terres- 
trial tribes  then  existing;  and  chap,  ii,  resuming  the 
account  for  the  purpose  of  further  detail,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  Eve.     See  Creation. 

For  a  more  general  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  views 
on  this  subject,  see  Ck)8MOLOOT. 

CoBmologioal  Are;iiment  See  God;  Nat- 
ural Theology. 

COBxnology,  Bibucal.  The  views  of  the  He- 
brews on  this  subject  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure.  This  arises  partiy 
from  the  ulterior  objects  which  led  them  to  the  study 
of  natural  science,  and  still  more  fh>m  the  poetical  col- 
oring with  which  they  expressed  their  opinions.  The 
books  of  Genesis,  Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  nu- 
merous notices :  of  these,  the  two  latter  are  strictiy  po- 
etical works,  and  their  language  must  be  measureid  by 
the  laws  of  poetical  expression ;  in  the  first  alone  have 
we  any  thing  approaching  to  a  historical  and  system- 
atic statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch — an  out 
line— which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  re- 
ligious mediimi  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of 
creation  itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, is  a  subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience  of 
man ;  human  language,  derived,  as  it  originally  was, 
from  the  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to  find  an 
adequate  term  to  describe  the  act ;  for  our  word  "  cre- 
ate** and  the  Hebrew  bora,  though  most  appropriate  to 
express  the  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  appli- 
cable and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
of  creation ;  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expressions 


as  "out  of  things  that  were  not**  (^  aim  ^i^mv,2 
vii,  28),  or"  not  from  things  which  appear**  Qt^  Im  ^ex- 
vofuvwVf  Heb.  xi,  8)  contribute  much  to  the  force  ef 
the  declaration.  The  absence  of  a  term  which  shal 
describe  exclusively  an  original  creation  ia  m.  iw*  ■  !■■ 
ry  infirmity  of  language :  as  the  event  occurred  hm. 
once,  the  corresponding  term  must,  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quate, have  been  coined  for  the  occaatoo  and  reaert^d 
for  it  alone,  which  would  have  been  impoasible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  ' 
to  the  description  of  the  various  processes 
to  the  existence  of  original  matter.  Moaea  viewvd 
matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in  their  raUtkai 
primarily  to  (}od,and  secondarily  to  man — as  warn- 
festing  tiie  gloiy  of  Grod,  and  as  designed  tor  the  ^e 
of  man.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  deecribea  en- 
ation  with  the  special  view  of  illnstrating  the  divae 
attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  aooorffio^ 
he  throws  this  narrative  into  a  form  whi(^  iiiipmi  i 
the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  the  or- 
ders of  material  things  to  the  necessitiea  and  coilutts 
of  man.  With  these  objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  is 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  simple  narrative  of  cna- 
tion  omits  much  that  scientific  research  has  sxnoe  sup- 
plied, and  appears  in  a  guise  adapted  to  those  ohfects. 
The  subject  itself  is  througtiout  one  of  a  tzmnsoendea- 
tal  character;  it  should  consequently  be  subjected  t9 
the  same  standard  of  interpretation  as  otiier  psiign 
of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objects  which  are  entinily 
beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  r^nese^a- 
tions  of  the  divine  mi^esty.  The  style  of  criticasD  ap- 
plied to  Gen.  i  by  the  opponents,  and  not  uniteqaatir 
by  the  supporters  of  revelation,  is  such  as  woidd  be 
subversive  of  many  of  the  most  nohle  and  ▼alaabk 
portions  of  the  Bible.     See  below. 

1.  In  common  with  all  ancient  notions,  the  cai& 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  not  only  as  the  as- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  nnrrerse  kseU; 
every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stsn 
^being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the  complencat 
of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expres- 
sion equivalent  to  our  umvene:  the  phrase  ^'  the  bear- 
ens  and  the  earth**  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  xiv,  19 ;  Exod.  xxxi, 
17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is  dear  tiiat 
the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in  which  niaa 
dwells  (Isa.  xl,  22),  the  sphere  above  which  fitted  the 
sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii,  14,  and  Isa.  xl,  23)— 
designed  solely  for  purposes  of  beneficence  in  the  eooo- 
omy  of  the  earth.  This  appears  fh>m  the  aocoont  of 
its  creation  and  offices :  the  existence  of  the  heavee 
was  not  prior  to  or  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
earth,  but  subsequent  to  it ;  it  was  created  on  the  sec- 
ond day  (Gen.  i,  6).  The  term  under  which  it  is  de- 
scribed, rakia  (^'^p'^),  is  significant  of  its  ezCntiwa, 
that  it  was  stretched  on/  as  a  curtain  (Pea.  dv,  3)  onr 
the  surfece  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  it  depended  upoi 
the  earth ;  it  had  its  "  foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  8)  on 
the  edges  of  the  earth*s  circle,  where  it  was  sqpporttd 
by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job  xxvi,ll). 
Its  offices  were  (1)  to  support  the  waters  whi<^  wen 
above  it  (Gen.  i,  7 ;  Psa.  cxlviii,  4),  and  thus  to  fiinn  s 
mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and  snow,  which  were  to  poor 
forth  tiirough  its  windows  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  18) 
and  doors  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  23),  as  through  opened  sluice- 
gates, for  tiie  fructification  of  the  euth ;  (2)  to  serve 
as  the  tubstrcttum  (anpkwfia  or  "^/Srmainenl^)  in  whid 
the  celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies ;  tbey 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  eaith. 
Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light ;  (2)  to  separate  be- 
tween day  and  night;  (8)  to  be  for  signg,  as  in  the  csn 
of  eclipses  or  other  extraordlnaiy  phenomena ;  for  «o- 
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9nm,  as  regoUKting  seed-time  and  harrest,  smnmer  and 
rmter,  as  well  as  religions  festivals ;  and  for  days  and 
^txrs,  the  length  of  tiie  former  being  dependent  on  the 
an,  tbe  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  both  of 
an  and  moon  (Gen.  i,  14-18) ;  so  that  while  it  migbt 
Toly-  "be  said  that  thej  held  **  dominion**  over  the  earth 
Job  zxxviii,  83),  that  dominion  was  exercised  solely 
br  tbe  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth  (Psa.  dv,  19 
-23]).  So  entirely,  indeed,  was  the  existence  of  heaven 
Lad  tbe  heavenly  bodies  designed  for  tbe  earth,  that 
ndth  tbe  earth  they  shall  simultaneoosly  perish  (2  Pet. 
ii,  10)  :  the  cnrtain  of  the  tent  shall  be  rolled  up^  and 
:be  stars  shall  of  necessity  drop  off  (Isa.  xxxiv,  4 ; 
Ifatt.  xxdv,  29)— their  sympathy  with  earth's  destrao- 
^oa  being  the  connterpart  of  their  joyons  song  when 
Its  fbandations  were  laid  (Job  xxxviii,  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect :  in 
relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  at- 
tributes ;  in  relieition  to  man,  as  the  scene  of  his  abode. 
(1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmology  is  based  npon  the  lead- 
ing principle  that  the  universe  exists,  not  independent- 
ly of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any  inherent  power,  nor 
yet  contemporaneously  with  God,  as  being  coexistent 
with  bim,  nor  yet  in  opposition  to  God,  as  a  hostile  ele- 
ment, but  dependenUy  upon  hlmfsubsequentiy  to  him, 
and  in  subjection  to  1dm.    The  opening  words  of  Gen- 
esis express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle ;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of 
matter  to  God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
wbieb  comment  upon  it.    The  same  great  principle 
mns   through  the  whole  history  of  creation :  matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  will  of  Grod ; 
in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first  vivifying  ca- 
pacities from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  brood- 
ing over  the  deep  (Gen.  i,  2) ;  the  progressive  improve- 
ments in  its  condition  were  the  direct  and  miraculous 
effbcts  of  God*s  will ;  no  interposition  of  secondary 
causes  is  recognised — **  He  spake,  and  it  was**  (Psa. 
a^xxiii,  9);  and  the  pointed  terseness  and  sharpness 
witb  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction 
in   the  three  expressions  "God  said,*'  "it  was  so,'* 
<  *•  God  saw  that  it  was  good**— the  firet  declaring  the 
divine  volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the 
third  the  perfectness  of  the  work— harmonizes  aptiy 
with  the  view  which  he  intended  to  express.    Thus 
the  earth  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  divine  perfections  were  displayed : 
the  heavens  (Psa.  xix,  1),  tiie  earth  (Psa.  xxiv,  1 ;  civ, 
24>,  the  sea  (Job  xxvi,  10;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  9 ;  Jer.  v,  22), 
<*  niountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars, 
beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl'* 
(Psa.  czlviii,  9, 10),  all  displayed  one  or  other  of  the 
leading  attributes  of  his  character.     So  also  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature — the  thunder  was  his 
voice  (Job  xxxvii,  5),  the  lightnings  his  arrows  (Psa. 
Ixxrvii,  17),  the  wind  and  storm  his  messengers  (Psa. 
cxlviii,  8),  the  earthquake,  the  eclipse,  and  the  comet 
the  signs  of  his  presence  (Joel  ii,  10 ;  Matt  xxiv,  29 ; 
Luke  xxi,  25).    See  Amthbopomorfhism. 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man,  and 
*  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation  of  the 
earth  for  his  abode— light,  as  the  primary  condition  of 
all  life;  the  heavens, for  purposes  already  detailed; 
the  dry  land,  for  his  home ;  **  grass  for  the  catUe  and 
herb' for  the  service  of  man'*  (Psa.  dv,  14) ;  the  alterna- 
tions of  day  and  night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the 
other  for  his  rest  (Psa.  civ,  28) ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  fbr 
his  food;  the  beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The 
work  of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

8.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work— a 
gradual  development  firom  the  inforior  to  the  superior 
orders  of  things*  Thus  it  was  with  the  earth's  surfiioe, 


at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  waste  and  empty,  well  described 
in  the  paronomastic  terms  toku  vo-^Att,  overspread 
with  waters  and  enveloped  in  darkness  (Gen.  i,  2),  and 
thence  gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  order  and 
beauty  so  conspicuous  as  to  lead  the  Latins  to  de- 
scribe it  by  the  name  Mundus,  Thus  also  with  the 
diffisrent  portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the 
light,  the  light  before  the  firmament,  the  firmament 
before  the  diy  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at 
first  the  elementary  principle,  separated  from  the  dark- 
ness, but  without  defined  boundaries;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and  of- 
fices—a progression  that  is  well  expreraed  in  the  He- 
brew language  by  the  terms  6r  and  maSr  (^IK,  *l'lK^). 
Thus  also  with  the  orders  of  living  beings ;  firstly, 
plants ;  secondly,  fish  and  birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and, 
lastly,  man.  From  **good"  in  the  several  parts  to 
**  very  good**  as  a  whole  (Gen.  i,  81),  such  was  its 
progress  in  the  judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 
4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession  of  events  im- 
plies a  succession  of  periods ;  and,  accordingly,  Moses 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — flight  to  the  first,  the  firmament  to 
the  second,  the  diy  land  and  plants  to  the  third,  the  * 
heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the 
fifth,  beasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The  manner  in 
which  these  acts  are  described  as  having  been  done 
precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  perform- 
ance; it  was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  *'God 
said,"  and  then  **it  was."  But  the  progresstveness, 
and  consequently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the  com- 
pletion of  one  and  the  commencement  of  another; 
otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have  resolved 
itself  into  a  single  continuous  act.  The  period  as- 
signed to  each  individual  act  is  a  day— the  only  period 
which  represents  the  entire  cessation  of  a  work  through 
the  inteiposition  of  night  That  a  natural  day  is  rep- 
resented under  the  expression  '*  evening  was  and  morn- 
ing was,"  admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt ;  the  term 
**day'*  idone  may  sometimes  refer  to  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod contemporaneous  with  a  single  event ;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a  day, "  evening  and  morning," 
are  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  such  days  are  no- 
ticed in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in  any- 
thing else  than  its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  had 
no  other  means  of  expressing  the  civil  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  than  as  "evening,  morning"  C^g2l  ^^$, 
Dan.  viii,  14),  similar  to  the  Greek  wxBrifupov ;  and, 
although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in.  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  these  elements  than  do 
we  when  we  use  the  terms  fortmgU  or  ae'mtight;  in 
each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not  tiie  ele- 
ments by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is  intended ; 
so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency  either  of  lan- 
guage or  of  reality,  the  expression  may  be  applied  to 
the  days  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  sun.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  same  expressions  to  the  events  subse- 
quent to  the  creation  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
tiie  word  "  day"  in  the  fourth  commandment  without 
any  indication  that  it  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  or 
in  any  other  than  the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i,  6 
sq.,  confirm  the  view  above  stated.  The  interpreta- 
tion that "  evening  and  morning'* =6e^ifimii^  and  end, 
is  opposed  not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words 
stand,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

6.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evident  fact 
that  existing  materials  and  intermediate  agencies  were 
employed  both  then  and  in  the  subsequent  operations 
of  nature.  Thus  the  simple  fact,  "God  created  man" 
(Gen.  i,  27),  is  amplified  by  the  subsequent  notice  of 
the  material  substance  of  which  his  body  was  made 
(Gen.  ii,  7) ;  and  to  also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i,  24 ;  ii, 
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19).  Tbe  sepamtioa  of  aes  and  Imnd,  attributed  hi 
Gen.  i,  6,  to  the  divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the 
process  of  partial  elevations  of  tbe  earth's  sor&ce 
(Psa.  dv,  8,  **  the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  de- 
scend ;"  comp.  Prov.  viii,  25-28).  The  formation  of 
doods  and  the  supply  of  moistme  to  the  earth,  which 
in  Gen.  i,  7,  was  pro'Wded  by  the  creation  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth's  surfkce 
(EccL  i,  7).  The  existence  of  the  element  of  light,  as 
distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i,  8,  14 ;  Job  xxxviii,  19), 
has  liluwise  been  explained  as  the  result  of  a  philo- 
sophically correct  view  as  to  the  nature  of  light ;  more 
probably,  however,  it  was  founded  upon  tbe  incorrect 
view  that  the  light  of  the  moon  was  independent  of 
the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surfiice  to  be  an  immense  disc,  supported 
like  tbe  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by  pHlan  (Job 
ix,  6 ;  Psa.  Ixxv,  8),  which  rested  on  solid  foundations 
(Job  xxxviii,  4,  6;  Psa.  dv,  6;  Prov.  viii,  29);  but 
where  those  foundations  were  on  which  the  *' sockets" 
of  the  pillars  rested,  none  could  tell  (Job  xxxviii,  6). 

•  The  more  philosophical  view  of  the  earth  being  sus- 
pended in  ttee  space  seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi, 
7 ;  nor  is  there  any  absolute  contradiction  between  this 
and  the  former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  sur- 
tace  may  be  concdved  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
deep  bases  of  tbe  mountains,  which  bases  themsdves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Psa.  xxiv,  2; 
cxxxvi,  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast  sub- 
terraneous ocean ;  the  words,  however,  are  susceptible 
of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (Hengstenberg,  Comm,  in  locX  And 
that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  &ey  are  to  be  accepted 
appears  from  the  converse  expression  *' water  under 
the  earth"  (Exod.  xx,  4),  which,  as  contrasted  with 
"heaven  above"  and  "earth  beneath,"  evidently  hn- 
plies  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  three  bodies. 
Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was  tikeol  (^^^'0\  the  hol- 
low place,  "  keW  (Num.  xvi,  80 ;  Deut  xxxii,  22 ;  Job 
xi,  8),  the  "house  appointed  for  the  living"  (Job  xxx, 
28),  a  "  land  of  darkness"  (Job  x,  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Isa.  xxxviii,  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii,  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys  or 
deep  places  (Prov.  ix,  18).  It  extended  beneath  the 
sea  (Job  xxvi,  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to  be  con- 
terminous with  the  upper  world. — Smith,  Did,  s.  v. 
Earth. 

7.  The  Mosaic  statement  of  the  world's  formation 
(Gen.  i)  has  been  variously  treated  by  different  writ- 
ers on  the  connection  between  science  and  the  Bible. 
Skeptics  have  designated  the  Mosaic  heptameron  as  a 
**mytb,'*  or,  more  mildly,  the  speculation  of  an  an- 
dent  sage.  Most  Christians  speak  of  it  as  a  "histo- 
ry" or  "narrative,"  or,  more  vaguely,  a  "record." 
Huxtable  calls  it  a  "  parable"  {Sacred  Record  of  Cre- 
ation, Lond.  1861).  Others  (e.  g.  Kurtz,  Hugh  Miller) 
suggest  that  it  is  a  "vision ;"  one  styles  it  a  "plan" 
(Challier,  Creation,  Lond.  1861).  But  these  are  evi- 
dently mere  glosses.  The  choice  still  lies  between 
the  Chalmerian  interpolation  of  the  geological  ages 
before  the  first  creative  day  begins  (so  Buckland,  I^e 
Smith,  Hitchcock,  Crofton,  Archd.  Pratt,  Gloag,  and 
others),  and  the  Cuvierian  expansion  of  tbe  six  days 
into  geological  ages  (with  Miller,  Macdonald,  Silliman, 
Gaussen,  Sime,  MHDausland,  M^Caul,  Dana,  and  oth- 
ers). See  Dat.  Mr.  Rorison  (T%e  Creation  Week,  in 
Jieplies  to  *'  Essays  and  Reviews, "  Lond.  and  N.  T.  1862, 
p.  285)  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  solution  of  the 
difficulty  by  terming  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  "the 
inspired  Psalm  of  creation,"  and  he  accordingly  sets 
his  ingenuity  to  work  to  draw  out  the  demiurgic  pas- 
sage in  a  pajallelized  or  hemistich  form  like  Hebrew 
poetry.  Yet  this  is  but  a  modification  of  the  "myth- 
ical theory"  applied  in  a  less  bold  form  to  the  sacred 


text,  but  as  really  destructive  of  the  historiol  ve^ 
of  tbe  document  as  the  more  palpable  ratiomlii^ 
views.  There  is  no  middle  ground  here  betwea/sa 
andybfury.  The  language  is  too  detailed  to  tdmtt  tk 
general  dismissal  of  it  as  a  cosmogonic&l  poem.  Tk 
same  writer's  comparison  of  the  104th  Psdm,  as  bei^ 
"  section  by  section  the  daughter,  the  antiiJio&c,  ^ 
echo"  of  the  Mosaic  proem,  is  utteriy  preporttfou, » 
the  most  casual  collation  of  the  two  will  ahov.  Be 
a  fittal  drcumstance  to  this  hypothesis  is  that  tbe  &it 
chapter  of  Genesis  lacks  nearly  every  element  of  k- 
knowledged  Hebrew  poetry.  In  form  it  has  netber 
the  lyrioid  prosody  of  the  Psalms,  nor  the  epic  atres 
ture  of  Job ;  neither  the  dithyramUe  msieh  of  the 
Prophets,  nor  the  idyllic  colloquies  of  tbe  Cutkk 
nor  even  the  didactic  collocations  of  the  Pnreitia^ 
Ecdesiastes.  There  is  no  paronomasia  (exc^  tk 
accidental  one  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  ^fO!^  -rtr  = 
pell-mell),  no  ellipsis,  no  introversion,  no  pUmtm^  v> 
climactic  character;  in  short,  no  fignratiTe  eko^ 
whatever  to  distinguish  its  phraseology  from  the  tw> 
est  prose.  There  is  no  proper  PARALLEUS]i(q.T.> 
Based  upon  intrinsic  antithesis  and  aynoDjms;  & 
rhythmic  measure.  ^(Compare  Uie  perfectioo  in  iD 
these  respects  of  the  earliest  real  ode  on  record,  Gia 
iv,  28,  24.)  Again,  as  to  sesttdckot,  it  Isda  tiot 
lofty  moral  tone,  that  fine  play  of  the  unagioatiga, 
that  abrupt  change  of  subject  and  fidd,  whicb-era 
when  other  criteria  fiul — serve  to  indicste  the  rbpso- 
dies  of  the  Hebrew  bards.  The  only  thmg  at  aD  re- 
sembling poetry  in  its  dress  is  the  strophic  retaxs  of 
the  clause  "evening  and  morning,"  wliich  is  m^ 
due  to  the  necessary  regularity  of  the  hebdomadal  pe- 
riods ;  and  the  only  feature  in  its  substance  alljiag^ 
to  poetry  is  a  certain  dignity  and  advance  of  tlMR^ 
which  is  inherent  in  tiie  incidents  themsdves :  aH  ^ 
can  properly  be  said  of  the  diction  is  that  it  is  rlietsi- 
cal  and  suited  to  the  subject.  Even  Mr.  Banm  ^ 
to  point  out  in  its  body  the  reqnidte  artistie  cflBati«> 
tiveness,  or  in  its  spirit  the  fiie  of  gemns  eeaestia] » 
all  poetic  effusions.  Almost  any  descriptiTe  ptstks 
of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  found  to  exceed  it  m 
these  respects,  if  carefrilly  analyxed.  The  veiy  aexi 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  fully  as  poetical,  whether  is  n- 
gard  to  its  topics,  its  style,  or  its  compositian ;  aa^ 
thus,  by  the  same  loose,  unsdentific  process,  we  o^ 
(as  many  would  fain  do)  reduce  the  acoonnta  of  Adua's 
specific  formation,  of  a  local  Eden,  and  of  the  orips 
of  human  depravity,  to  poetic  legends.  Just  critid^ 
forbids  such  a  distortion  of  prose  to  accommodate  spec- 
ulative preconception.  See  Poetry.  For  an  al« 
treatise  on  the  bearings  of  the  Hebrew  coemok^ 
upon  modem  astronomy  and  geology,  see  Kjoti,  Bi- 
o/the Old  Covenant  (Edinb.  1866,  vd.  i,  ch.  i;  al« 
separately,  Phila.  1867) ;  comp.  Johannsen,  Die  hm^- 
ffonischen  Ansickien  der  ffdnuer  (Alt  1833);  Bront 
Mosaic  Cosmogony  (Lond.  1864).  See  O>6]f0G05T; 
Cbsation. 
CosmoB.  See  World. 
CoBsett,  Frakcewat  Rakita,  D.D.,  a  promiaeot 
minister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cbutb. 
He  was  bom  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  AprO  !i 
1790.  His  parents  were  Episcopalians,  bis  gnod^* 
ther  being  the  founder  and  for  many  years  the  pasW 
of  the  first  Episcopd  church  of  Claremont.  He  &^ 
led  at  liiddlebury  College,  Vermont,  and  gradutel 
in  1818.  From  the  same  institution  he  recdred  is 
1889  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  degi« 
was  also  conferred  upon  him  in  after  yean  I7  Co^ 
berland  College,  Kentucky.  Soon  aftw  leaving  cd- 
lege  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  dasdcd  school  is  Sof- 
ristown,  N.  J.  After  two  years  he  accepted  a  c«B  a 
prindpal  of  Vine  Hill  Academy,  N.  C,  where  he  tangtj 
several  years,  when,  his  hedth  bdng  poor,  he  ^^^'^ 
to  New  England,  where  soon  after  he  was  conTtftw- 
He  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty  of  pre** 
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«  Goflpel,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
gical  Seminaiy  at  New  Haven.  From  the  seminary- 
)  went  to  Tennessee,  with  the  commendation  and 
motion  of  the  bishop  as  a  ^^lay  preacher."  Here 
i  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  Com- 
srland  Presbyterians,  *' participated  in  their  eztraor- 
naiy  revivals,  attended  their  delightful  camp-meet- 
Lgs."  He  was  especially  pleased  with  their  success  in 
inning  souls  to  Christ,  and,  after  a  long,  prayerful, 
id  hard  struggle,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  cast  his  lot 
ith  them.  In  the  year  1822  he  was  ordained  by  the 
nderson  presbytery  of  this  church.  He  taught  very 
iccessfully  for  some  time  in  a  classical  school  in  Elk- 
)n,  Ky.  He  was  the  first  president  of  Cumberland 
k>llege  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  over  which  he  presided  for 
ears  with  great  honor  and  success.  When  Cumber- 
uid  University  was  started  some  years  later  at  Leb- 
Qon,  Tennessee,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  first  presi- 
ency  of  that  institution.  He  presided  over  it  until 
;  had  arisen  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  in 
to  entire  South.  He  was  for  years,  and  up  to  his 
eath,  president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Gssions  of  the  C.  P.  Church.  He  also  started  and 
udntained  for  several  years  successfully  a  weekly  re- 
Igious  paper  called  the  **  Banner  of  Peace,"  which  is 
till  (1867)  being  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr. 
kwsett  pnblished  The  L{fe  and  Timea  ofEwing,  which 
ontains  a  history  of  the  early  years  of  the  C.  P. 
Church.  Hr.  Cossett  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
nd  ability,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  a  very  suc- 
essfid  preacher.  He  was  indefiitigable  in  his  efforts 
0  promote  education  among  all  classes,  but  especially 
a  the  ministry.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  men, 
ither  personally,  by  letter,  or  as  a  controvertist,  he 
lever  deviated  firom  the  rules  of  honorable  Christian 
lificossion,  or  the  manners  of  the  Christian  gentleman, 
ie  died  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  July  8, 1863. 

Costa,  Da.    See  Da  Costa. 

Costobttma  (Ko9r5/3apoc).  1.  An  Idumaan  of 
tonorable  connections,  married  by  Herod  to  his  sister 
^ome,  and  appointed  governor  of  Idnmna,  but  after- 
wards renounced  by  her  on  pretext  of  his  favoring  the 
!8cape  of  ^e  sons  of  Babas,  the  last  scions  of  the  Hyr- 
:anian  dynasty,  and  eventually  slain  by  Herod  (Jo- 
lephus,  Ant.  xv,  7, 8-10). 

2.  A  relative  of  Agrippa,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  Si- 
arii  in  their  excesses  at  Jerusalem  (Joeephus,  War, 
M,9,4), 

Costume,  OitiBirrAL.  The  subject  of  the  style 
)f  dress  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  involved  in  much 
)b8cority  and  doubt.  Sculptured  monuments  and 
^8  afford  us  all  needful  information  respecting  the 
ipparel  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
nans,  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  and  even  Uie  garb  worn 
^y  the  barbarous  nations  b  perpetuated  in  the  menu- 
nents  of  their  antagonists  and  conquerors.  But  the 
mcient  Hebrews  have  left  no  monuments,  no  figures 
)f  themselves ;  and  the  few  figures  which  have  been 
'apposed  to  represent  Jews  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
ind  Persia  are  so  uncertain  that  their  authority  re- 
jnains  to  be  established  before  we  can  rely  upon  the 
information  which  they  convey.  There  are,  however, 
nany  allusions  to  dress  in  the  Scriptures,  and  these 
fonn  the  only  source  of  our  positive  information. 
Hwy  are  often,  indeed,  obscure,  and  of  uncertain  in- 
^rotation,  but  they  are  invaluable  in  so  far  as  they 
iiiable  us  to  compare  and  verify  the  information  de- 
rivable ftx)m  other  sources. 

!•  The  range  of  inquiry  into  momanadaL  costume  is 
reiy  limited.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  talk  of 
'^  Oriental  costume"  as  if  it  were  a  uniform  thing, 
"hereas,  in  fact,  the  costumes  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
^er  fkr  more  firom  one  another  than  do  the  costumes 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  That  this  was  also 
^  case  anciently  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  in 
thick  the  costumes  of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylo- 
II.— L  L 


nians,  Persians,  Medes,  Syrians,  and  Greeks  6Mkit  as 
much  firom  one  another  as  do  the  costumes  of  the  mod- 
em Syrians,  Egjrptians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians. 
It  is  therefore  neariy  useless  to  examine  the  monu^ 
mental  costume  of  any  nation,  remote  fh>m  Palestine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  costume  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  are  the  only 
counlries  where  monuments  would  be  likely  to  afford 
any  useful  information ;  but  Arabia  has  left  no  monu- 
mental figures,  and  Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient 
date,  while  those  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia 
depict  few  scenes  of  social  life ;  and  it  is  left  for  Egypt 
to  supply  nearly  all  the  information  likely  to  be  of 
use.  But  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  were  an 
exceedingly  different  people ;  and  the  climates  which 
they  inhabited  were  also  so  different  as  to  nece$HtcUe 
a  greater  difference  of  food  and  dre$$  than  might  be 
presupposed  of  countries  so  near  to  each  other.  It  is 
true  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  cradled  in  Egypt; 
and  this  circumstance  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  ceremonial  dresses  and  the  ornaments  of  women ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  nations  circumstanced  as  the 
Jews  were  readily  adopt  the  costumes  of  other  nation?, 
especially  when  their  residence  in  Egypt  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  temporary,  and  when  their  rai- 
ment was  of  home  manufacture — spun  and  woven  by 
the  women  fh>m  the  produce  of  Uieir  fiocks  (Exod. 
XXXV,  25).  We  find  also  that,  immediately  after  leav- 
ing Egypt,  the  principal  article  of  dress  among  the  He- 
brews was  some  ample  woollen  garment,  fit  to  sleep  in 
(Exod.  xxii,  27),  to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen 
among  the  costumes  of  Eg3rpt. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  representation  of 
Jews  in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentic  examples 
could  be  found,  even  of  a  single  figure,  in  the  ancient 
costume,  it  would  afford  much  satisfaction,  as  tending 
to  elucidate  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  cannot 
at  present  be  with  certainty  explained.  (See  also  un- 
der the  article  Bbick.) 

(a.)  A  painting  at  Beni  Hassan  represents  the  ar- 
rival of  some  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to 
figure  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  that  country. 
The  accessories  of  the  scene,  the  physiognomies  of  the 
persons,  and  the  time  to  which  the  picture  relates,  are 
certainly  in  unison  with  that  event ;  but  other  circum- 
stances are  against  the  notion.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
speaks  hesitatingly  on  the  subject ;  and,  until  some 
greater  certainty  is  obtained,  we  may  admit  the  possi- 
ble correctness  of  the  conjecture.     The  annexed  cut 


Supposed  Representation  of  Joneph^s  Brethren  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Honnmenta. 

shows  the  variety  of  costume  which  this  scene  displays. 
All  the  men  wear  sandals.  Some  of  them  are  clad 
only  in  a  short  tunic  or  shirt,  with  close  sleeves  (fig. 
8) ;  others  wear  over  this  a  kind  of  sleeveless  plaid  or 
mantle,  throvm  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  passing  un- 
der the  right  arm  (fig.  2\  It  is  of  a  striped  and  curi- 
ously figured  pattern,  and  looks  exceedingly  like  the 
fine  grass  woven  cloth  of  the  South  Sea.  Others  have, 
instead  of  this,  a  fringed  skirt  of  the  same  material 
(fig.  1).  All  the  figures  are  bare-headed,  and  wear 
beaids,  which  are  circumstances  favorable  to  the  ident- 
fication.    The  fringed  skirt  of  fig.  1  is  certainly  a  re- 
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markable  drcmnstanoe.  Moees  directed  tluit  the  peo- 
ple should  wear  a  fHnge  at  the  hem  of  their  garments 
(Num.  XV,  88) ;  and  the  probabilitj  is  that  this  com- 
mand merely  perpetoated  a  more  ancient  usage. 

(b,)  This  fringe  reappears,  much  enlarged,  in  the 
other  Egyptian  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are  supposed 
to  be  represented.  These  are  in  a  tomb  discovered  by 
Belzoni,  in  the  valley  of  Bab  el-Meluk,  near  Thebes. 
There  are  captives  of  diflferent  nations,  and  among 
them  four  figures,  supposed  to  represent  Jews.    The 


Bappomd  Represeatatlon  of  Jewiah  Captivet  on  the  Egyptian 
Monuments. 

scene  is  imagined  to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  in  that  war  in  which  the  Jews  were 
defeated  at  Megiddo^  and  their  Icing  Josiah  slain  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  xxxvi). 

(c.)  On  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Behistnn  (q.  v.),  on  the 
Median  border  of  the  ancient  Assyria,  tliere  is  a  re- 
markable sculpture  representing  a  number  of  captives 
strung  together  by  the  neck,  brought  before  the  king 
and  conqueror,  who  seems  to  be  pronouncing  sentence 
upon  them.  The  venerable  antiquity  of  this  sculpture 
is  unquestionable;  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  was  led  to 
fimcy  tliat  tbe  sculpture  commemorates  the  subjuga- 
tion and  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii,  6).  The  reasons  wliich 
he  assigns  {Travels  in  Persia,  ii,  159  sq.)  for  tliis  con- 
clusion are  of  little  weight,  and  not  worth  examina- 
tion. But  the  single  fact  that  the  figures  are  arrayed 
in  a  costume  similar  to  the  ancient  and  present  garb 
of  the  people  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  inclines  us  to  think 
that  the  figures  really  do  represent  the  costume  of  na- 
tions west  of  the  Euphrates,  including,  probably,  that 
of  the  Jews  and  their  near  neighbors.    The  dress  here 


Supposed  Bepresentatioo  of  IsnuiiiilMh  Prlaouen  on  the  Per- 
sian Monamenta. 

shown  is  a  shirt  or  tunic  confined  around  the  waist  by 
a  strap  or  girdle ;  while  others  have  a  longer  and  lar- 
ger robe,  furnished  with  a  spacious  cape  or  hood,  and, 
probably,  worn  over  the  other. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  was  in  any  important  respect  different  from  that 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  and  immediately 
bordering  countries.  It  would  therefore  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  would  enable  us  to  judge  better  of  the  fig- 
ures which  have  been  noticed,  if  we  had  representa- 
tions of  Canaanites,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Moabites, 
etc.,  by  the  Egyptian  artists,  who  were  so  exact  in 
discriminating,  even  to  caricature,  the  peculiarities  of 
nations.  Under  the  article  Abmor  (p.  428)  there  is  a 
supposed  figure  of  a  Canaanite  warrior  ttom  this 
source.  The  dress,  being  military,  does  not  afford 
much  room  for  comparison  in  the  present  instance ; 
but  we  at  once  recognise  in  it  most  of  the  articles 
which  formed  the  military  dress  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
annexed  figures,  however,  convey  more  information, 
as  they  appear  to  represent  inhabitants  of  Samaria 


Supposed  Represenutlon  of  Natives  of  Faieatiike  on  tti»Eg7^ 
tian  MoDoments. 

and  Lebanon.  The  evidence  for  the  last  (fig.  2)  is « 
conclusive  as  can  be  obtained,  for  not  only  is  tboette 
name  **Lemanon**  (m  being  constantly  inteicbas^ 
with  6),  but  the  persons  thus  attired  are  repnoote^ 
as  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country,  and  felBsf  ^• 
trees  to  impede  the  cliariots  of  the  Egyptian  inndent. 
The  dresses  are  Similar  to  each  other,  and  this  siai- 
larity  strengthens  the  probability  that  the  dress  of  & 
Jews  was  not  very  diflRarent ;  and  it  b  also  obtemlck 
that  it  is  similar  to  the  full  dress  of  some  of  the  I^oib 
in  the  sculpture  at  Behistun :  the  figures  are  beaoM 
and  the  cap,  or  head-dress,  is  bound  round  with  a  §&L 
The  figures  are  arrayed  in  a  long  gown  reaching  to  tk 
ankles,  and  confined  around  the  waist  by  a  girdk; 
and  the  shoulders  are  covered  by  a  cape,  wfakb  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  common  to  several  natioof  of  Aa 
At  first  view  it  would  seem  that  this  dress  is  diief^ 
from  those  already  figured.  But,  in  all  prohafaffitr, 
this  more  spacious  robe  is  merely  an  outer  garae^ 
covering  the  inner  dress  which  is  shown  in  tlie  figara 
that  seem  more  scantily  arrayed.  (See  the  iugaaesi 
papers  by  a  lady  on  the  costumes  of  the  ancieet  C» 
naanites  in  the  Jour,  of  Sac,  JU^.,  Jan.  1853,  p.  291  sq.. 
and  the  cuts  in  the  Ko.  for  April,  1854.)  See  CiXiif- 
itb;  Lebanoh. 

8.  The  information  on  this  snb;^  to  be  oUaiBid 
ttom  tradition  is  embodied — (L)  In  tiie  dresNi  d 
monks  and  pilgrims,  which  may  be  traced  to  an  uaai 
date,  and  which  are  an  intended  imitation  of  the  dies- 
es supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the  firrt  ^sofki 


Christian  Costomes  of  Oriental  Monks  and  FQgrinis> 
and  apostles  of  Christ  (2.)  The  garb  conventiaiiBT 
assigned  by  painters  to  scriptural  charactefs,  whak 
were  equally  intended  to  embody  the  dress  of  the  sjw- 
tolical  period,  and  is  corrected  in  some  degree  by  tk 
notions  of  Oriental  costume  which  were  coUocted  *ff- 
ing  the  Crusades. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  these  costumes,  we  mfft 
compare  them,  first,  with  the  scanty  materials  abes^ 
produced,  and  then  with  Ae  modem  costumes  of  SfW 
and  Arabia.  The  result  of  this  examination  will  pio^ 
ably  be  that  these  traditional  garbs  are  by  no  taeof 
bad  reminiscences  of  Hebrew  costume;  andtbitft* 
dresses  which  the  painters  have  introduced  into  Btrip 
tural  subjects  are  far  more  near  to  correctness  thia» 
has  latterly  been  the  fashion  to  suppose.    It  ii  F^* 
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Fancy  Skotchea  of  Oriental  Coetame  liy  early  Painters. 


ftps  as  nearly  as  possible  a  Just  xnedinxn  between  the 
cclesiastical  tradition  and  tiie  practical  observation. 
lo  dress  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  subjects 
oald  possibly  be  devised ;  and,  sanctioned  as  it  has 
een  by  long  use,  and  rendered  venerable  by  scriptural 
88ociation8,we  should  be  reluctant  to  see  it  exchanged 
ar  the  existing  Oriental  costumes,  which  the  French 
rtists  have  begun  to  prefer.  But  this  is  only  with 
egard  to  pictorial  associations  and  effects ;  for,  in  an 
aquiry  into  the  costume  actually  worn  by  the  Israel- 
tes,  modem  sources  of  information  must  be  by  no 
leans  overlooked. 

4.  The  value  of  the  modem  OrieiUaX  costumes  for  the 
lurpoees  of  scriptural  illustration  arises  from  the  fact 
hat  the  dress,  like  the  usages,  of  the  people  is  un- 
lerstood  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  that 
£ed  in  very  ancient  times.  But  this  must  be  under- 
tood  with  some  limitations.  The  dress  of  the  Turks 
)  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  has  no 
onnection  with  the  aboriginal  costumes  of  Western 
Lsia.  The  dress  of  the  Persians  has  also  been  changed 
Imost  within  the  memory  of  man,  that  of  the  ruling 
'artar  tribe  having  been  almost  invariably  adopted ; 
0  that  the  present  costume  is  altogether  different  from 
hat  which  is  figured  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Chardin, 
A.  Bniyn,  Niebuhr,  and  other  travellers  of  the  17th 
ind  18th  centuries.  But  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
oreign  Turkish  costume  and  its  modifications,  and 
rith  certain  local  exceptions,  chiefly  in  mountainous 
egions,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  one  prevailing  cos- 
ume  in  all  the  countries  of  Asia  between  the  Tigris 
md  Mediterranean,  and  throughout  Northern  Africa, 
rom  the  NQe  to  Morocco  and  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
^.  This  costume  is  essentially  Arabian,  and  owes 
ts  extension  to  the  wide  conquests  under  the  first 
»liphs;  and  it  is  through  the  Arabians — the  least 
:hanged  of  ancient  nations,  and  almost  the  only  one 
which  has  remained  as  a  nation  from  ancient  times — 
hat  the  antiquity  of  this  costume  may  be  proved, 
rhisis  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  costume  of  West- 
ern Asia ;  and  while  one  set  of  proofs  would  carry  it 
ip  to  scriptural  times,  another  set  of  strong  probabil- 
ties  and  satisfactory  analogies  will  take  it  back  to  the 
nost  remote  peric^s  of  scriptural  history,  and  will 
(oggest  that  the  dress  of  the  Jews  themselves  was 
rery  similar,  without  being  strictly  identicaL 

We  may  here  remark,  (1.)  That  the  usages  of  the 
Vrabians  in  Syria  and  Palestine  are  more  in  agree- 
nent  with  those  of  Scripture  than  those  of  any  other 
nhabitants  of  those  countries.  (2.)  That  their  cos- 
ume  throws  more  light  on  the  scriptural  intimations 
ban  any  other  now  existing,  while  it  agrees  more  than 
my  other  with  the  materials  supplied  by  antiquity  and 
ry  tradition.  (3.)  That  the  dress  which  the  Arabian 
^bs  gradually  superseded  in  Syria  and  Palestine  was 
lot  the  same  as  that  of  scriptural  times,  excepting, 
lerhape,  among  the  peasantry,  whose  dress  appears  to 
unre  then  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Arabian  con- 


querors. The  Jews  had  for  above  five  centuries  ceased 
to  be  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  intermediate  period  the  dress  of  the  upper  class- 
es—the military  and  the  townspeople — ^had  become  as- 
similated to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Arabia  had  meanwhile  been  subjected  to  no  such  influ- 
ences, and  the  dress  which  it  brought  into  Syria  may 
be  regarded  as  a  restoration  of  the  more  ancient  cos- 
tume, rather  than  (as  it  was  in  many  countries)  the 
introduction  of- one  previously  unknown. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  two 
very  different  sorts  of  dresses  among  the  Arabians. 
One  is  that  of  the  Bedoidn  tribes,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  The  distinction  between 
these  is  seldom  clearly  understood  or  correctly  stated, 
but  b  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  notice.  Instead,  therefore,  of  speaking  of  the 
Arabian  costume  as  one  thing,  we  must  regard  it  as 
two  things — ^the  desert  costume  and  the  town  costume. 
If,  then,  our  views  of  Hebrew  costume  were  based  on 
the  actual  costume  of  the  Arabians,  we  should  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  desert  costume  represented  that 
which  was  worn  during  the  patriarchal  period,  and 
until  the  Israelites  had  been  some  time  settled  in  Ca- 
naan ;  and  the  town  costume  that  which  was  adopted 
from  their  neighbors  when  they  became  a  settled  peo- 
ple. 

(a)  The  annexed  cut  represents,  in  flg.  2,  a  Bedouin, 


Modem  Arab  Dress  of  the  Desert  Tribes. 


or  desert  Arab,  in  the  dress  usually  worn  in  Asia ;  and 
fig.  1  represents  a  townsman  in  a  cloak  of  the  same 
kind,  adopted  from  the  Arabs,  and  worn  very  extens- 
ively as  an  outermost  covering  in  all  the  countries 
from  the  Oxus  (for  even  the  Persians  use  it)  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the 
Bedouin,  and  which  has  not  I  een  adopted  by  any  oth- 
er nation,  or  even  by  the  Arabian  townsmen,  is  a  ker- 
cliief  (keffeh)  folded  triangularly,  and  thrown  over  the 
head  so  as  to  fall  down  over  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  bound  to  the  head  by  a  band  of  twisted  wool  or 
camel's  hair.  The  cloak  is  called  an  abba.  It  is  made 
of  wool  and  hair,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
It  is  sometimes  entirely  black,  or  entirely  white,  but 
is  more  usually  marked  with  broad  stripes,  the  colors 
of  which  (never  more  than  two,  one  of  which  is  always 
white)  are  distinctive  of  the  tribe  by  which  it  is  worn. 
The  cloak  is  altogether  shapeless,  being  like  a  square 
sack,  with  an  opening  in  fh>nt,  and  with  slits  at  the 
sides  to  let  out  the  arms.  The  Arab  who  wears  it  by 
day,  sleeps  in  it  by  night,  as  does  often  the  peasant  by 
whom  it  has  been  adopted ;  and  in  all  probability  this 
was  the  garment  similarly  used  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  which  a  benevolent  law,  delivered  wbUe 
Israel  was  still  in  the  desert,  forbade  to  be  kept  in 
pledge  beyond  the  day,  that  the  poor  might  not  be 
without  a  covering  at  night  (Exod.  xxii,  27).  This 
article  of  dress  appears  to  have  been  little  known  to 
Biblical  illustrators,  although  it  is  the  principal  and 
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most  common  outermost  garment  in  Western  Asia. 
This  singular  neglect  has  arisen  from  their  informa- 
tion being  chiefly  derived  from  Shaw  and  others,  who 
describe  the  costome  of  the  Arab  tribes  or  Moors  of 
Northern  Africa,  where  the  outer  garment  is  more 
generaUy  the  boumooa  (fig.  8),  a  woollen  cloak,  not 
unlike  the  abboy  but  furnished  with  a  hood,  and  which 
is  sometimes  strangely  confounded,  even  by  well-in- 
formed persons,  with  a  totally  difl^rent  outer  garment 
worn  in  the  same  regions,  usually  called  the  J^ke,  but 
which  is  also,  according  to  its  materials,  quidity,  or 
color,  distinguished  by  various  other  names ;  and  writ- 
ers have  produced  some  conftision  by  not  observing 
that  these  names  refer  to  an  article  of  raiment  which 
under  all  these  names  is  essentially  the  same.  Re- 
gardless of  these  minute  distinctions,  this  part  of  dress 
may  be  described  as  a  large  woollen  blanket,  either 
white  or  brown,  and  in  summer  a  cotton  sheet  (usual- 
ly blue  or  white,  or  both  colors  together).  Putting 
one  comer  before  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  wearer 
brings  it  behind,  and  then  under  the  right  arm,  and 
so  over  the  body,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  leaving  the  right  arm  free  for  action. 
This  very  picturesque  mode  of  wearing  the  l^ke  is 
shown  in  fig.  2  of  the  accompanying  cut.    Another 


Various  Methods  of  Wearing  the  Modem  Arab  Mantle  or 
Hyke. 

mode  of  wearing  it  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  It  is  sometunes 
thrown  over  the  head  as  a  protection  frx)m  the  sun  or 
wind  (fig.  1),  and  calls  to  mind  the  various  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  persons  are  described  as  cover- 
ing their  heads  with  their  mantles  (2  Sam.  xv,  80 ;  1 
Kings  xix,  18;  Esther  vi,  12).  This  article  of  dress, 
originally  borrowed  from  the  nomades,  is  known  in 
Arabia,  and  extends  westward  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  being  most  extensively  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  population.  The  seat  of  this  dress,  and  of  the 
abba  respectively,  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  thair 
importation  into  Egypt.  The  hfkes  are  imported  from 
the  west  (i.  e.  from  North  Africa),  and  the  abbas  from 
Syria.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  above  group  of 
real  costume  to  those  in  which  the  traditionary  eccle- 
siastical and  traditionary  artistical  costumes  are  dis- 
played, must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observer. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  hyke  is  not  without 
some  resemblance,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
worn,  to  the  outer  garment  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
Egyptian  family,  supposed  to  represent  the  arrival  of 
Joseph*s  brethren  in  Eg3rpt  (above). 

(6)  We  now  turn  to  the  costumes  which  are  seen  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  south-western  Asia. 

In  the  Scriptures  drawers  are  only  mentioned  in 
the  injunction  that  the  high-priest  should  wear  them 
(Exod.  xxviii,  42),  which  seems  to  show  that  they 
were  not  generally  in  use ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  they  ever  became  common.  Drawers  descending 
to  the  middle  of  the  thighs  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  workmen  often  laid  aside  all  the  rest 
of  their  dress  when  occupied  in  their  labors.     As  &r 


as  this  part  of  dress  was  used  at  all  by  tbe  HeSsevi 
it  was  doubtless  either  like  this,  or  similar  to  th» 
which  are  now  worn  in  Western  Asia  by  all,  eaeqi 
some  among  the  poorer  peasantry,  and  by  many  of  ^ 
Bedouin  Arabs.  They  are  of  linen  or  cotton,  of  aa^ 
breadth,  tied  around  the  body  by  a  numxng  ^na^. « 
band,  and  always  worn  next  the  skin,  not  ove-  fti 
shirt,  as  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  asked,  when  the  poor  Israelite  bad  povir 
ed  his  outer  garment  "wherein  he  slept,'*  wbit  dis< 
was  left  to  him  ?  The  answer  is  probably  sep^ 
by  the  annexed  engraving,  which  represents  6l%^ 


Modem  Oriental  UndergannenL 

different  garments  of  cotton,  or  wooUen  fm^  cr 
shirts,  which  often,  in  warm  weather,  form  ^  ssii 
dress  of  the  Bedouin  peasants,  and  the  lower  ckn  of 
townspeople.  To  this  the  oi^  or  hybt  is  the  pn^ 
outer  robe  (as  ui  fig.  1,  second  cut  precedmg),  ba  b 
usually,  in  summer,  dispensed  with  in  the  dartse. 
and  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  occnpatxms  of  Ht 
It  is  sometimes  (as  in  the  foregoing  cut,  fig.  2)  wen 
without,  but  more  usually  with  a  girdle;  and  il  inl 
be  seen  that  the  shorter  specimens  are  not  nalfte  tk 
dress  of  one  of  the  figures  (fig.  8)  in  the  earliest  cf  & 
Egyptian  subjects  which  have  been  produced.  TW 
shirt  worn  by  the  supe- 
rior classes  is  of  the  same 
shape,  but  of  finer  mate- 
rials. This  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  fig- 
ure, which  represents  a 
gentleman  as  just  risen 
fh>m  bed.  If  we  call 
this  a  shirt,  the  Hebrews 
doubtless  had  it  —  the 
sole  dress  (excepting  the 
cloak)  of  the  poor,  and 
theinnerrobeoftherich.  . 
Such,  probably,  were  the 
'"sheets"  (translated  ' 
"shirts"  in  some  ver-  ^ 
sions),  of  which  Samson 

despoiled  thirty  Philis-  ,,  ,  ^^  ,  ^  ^ 
tines  to  pay  the  forfeit  Modern  Oriental  Uoto*. 
of  his  riddle  (Judg.  xiv,  18, 19).  It  is  shown  from  ^ 
Talmud,  indeed,  that  the  Hebrews  of  later  days  hid  r 
shirt  called  p^^H,  <^akik\  which,  it  woold  appear, 
was  often  of  wool  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Luke  xx,  S  l 
and  which  is  described  as  the  ordinary  inner  gtfraett 
the  outer  being  the  cloak  or  mantle.  This  shows  that 
the  shirt  or  trock  was,  as  in  modem  usage,  the  orb- 
nary  dress  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (abba,  %K 
or  boumoos)  was  the  outer  covering. 

The  Talmud  enumerates  eighteen  several  ganiiest< 
which  formed  the  clothing  of  the  Jews  from  h^  t 
foot  (Tahn.  Hieros.  Sabb.  fol.  15;  Talm.  Bab.  Sei^ 
fol.  120),  mentioning,  however,  two  sandals,  two  bi&- 
kins,  etc.  This  shows,  at  least,  one  thing,  that  tbe; 
were  not  more  sparingly  dad  than  the  modern  Orient 
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1a.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  be  rare  that  al- 
bough  penonB  of  the  hambler  classes  were  content 
rith  the  shut  and  the  mantle,  the  wealthier  people 
Lad  other  robes  between  these  two,  and  forming  a 
omplete  dress  without  the  mantle,  which  with  them 
ras  probably  confined  to  out-of-door  wear,  or  ceremo- 
Lud  use.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discriminate 
bese  precisely,  but  in  this  matter  we  cannot  be  far 
rron^  in  trusting  to  the  analogy  of  existing  usages. 
In  all  the  annexed  figures,  representing  persons  of 


Modem  Oriental  Outer  Garment. 


the  superior  dass,  we  observe  the  shirt  covered  by  a 
striped  (sometimes  figured)  gown  or  caftan  of  mingled 
silk  and  cotton.  It  descends  to  the  imkles,  with  long 
sleeves,  extending  a  few  inches  beyond  the  fingers* 
ends,  but  divided  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  wrist, 
so  that  the  hand  is  generally  exposed,  though  it  may 
be  concealed  by  the  sleeve  when  necessary ;  for  it  is 
costotnary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
fion  of  high  rank.  It  is  very  common,  especially  in 
winter,  for  persons  to  sleep  without  removing  this 
gown,  but  only  unloosing  the  girdle  by  which  it  is 
bound.  It  is  not  unusual  within  doors  to  see  persons 
without  any  article  of  dress  outside  this ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered  decidedly  as  an  undress,  and  no  respectable 
person  is  beheld  out  of  doors,  or  receives  or  pays  visits, 
without  an  outer  covering.  Hence  persons  clad  in 
this  alone  are  said  to  be  **  naked"  in  Scripture— that 
is,  not  in  the  usual  complete  dress ;  for  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this,  or  something  like  this,  is 
the  rains,  helho'neth,  of  Scripture  (Exod.  xxvui,  40 ; 
Job  XXX,  18;  Isa.  xxii,  21,  etc.).  A  similar  robe  is 
-worn  by  the  women,  as  was  also  the  case  among  the 
Israelites  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18, 19 ;  Cant,  v,  8).  It  is  in 
the  bosom  of  thiB  robe  that  various  articles  are  carried. 
See  Bosom. 

The  girdle  worn  over  this,  around  the  waist,  is  usu- 
ally a  colored  shawl,  or  long  piece  of  figured  white 
muslin.  The  girdle  of  the  poorer  classes  is  of  coarse 
stafiT,  and  often  of  leather,  with  clasps.  This  leathern 
girdle  is  also  much  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  persons 
of  condition  when  equipped  for  a  journey.  It  is  some- 
times ornamented  with  workings  in  colored  worsted, 
or  silk,  or  with  metal  studs,  shells,  beads,  etc.  Both 
kinds  of  girdles  were  certainly  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews (2  Kings  i,  8;  Matt,  iii,  4;  Mark  i,  6;  comp. 
Jer.  xiii,  1).  See  Girdle.  It  seems  from  2  Sam. 
XX,  8  (comp.  fig.  1  above),  that  it  was  usual  to  wear  a 
knife  or  poniard  in  the  girdle.  This  custom  is  still 
general,  and  denotes  not  any  deadly  disposition,  but 
the  want  of  clasp-knives.  Men  of  literary  vocations 
replace  it  by  an  ink-horn,  as  was  also  the  case  among 
the  Israelites  (Ezek.  ix,  2). 

Over  the  gown  is  worn  either  the  short-sleeved  gSb- 
h^  (fig.  8),  which  is  a  long  coat  of  woollen  cloth,  or 
the  long-sleeved  heniih  (fig.  2),  which  Lb  also  of  wool- 
len cloUt,  and  may  be  worn  either  over  or  instead  of 


the  other.  The  htmtih  is,  by  reason  of  its  long  sleeves 
(with  which  the  hands  may  be  covered),  the  robe  of 
ceremony,  apd  is  worn  in  the  presence  of  superiors 
and  persons  of  rank.  Over  one  or  both  of  these  robes 
may  be  worn  the  abba^  howmoosj  or  A^ibe,  in  any  of  the 
modes  already  indicated.  Aged  persons  often  wrap 
up  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the  latter,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  fig.  4. 

This  same  ilyl^e  or  wrapper  is  usually  taken  by  per- 
sons going  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  or 
wind.    This  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  represent- 
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ing  a  group  of  persons  equipped  for  travel.  The  robe 
is  here  more  succinct  and  compact,  and  the  firm  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  dress  \b  girded  up  about  the 
loins  calls  to  mind  th^  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  action  of  "  girding  up  the  loins"  for  a  journey  is 
mentioned. 

From  this  it  is  also  seen  that  travellers  usually 
wear  a  sword,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn  is 
correctly  shown.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  Jews 
had  swords  for  such  occasional  uses  (Matt,  xxvi,  51 ; 
Luke  xxii,  86). 

The  necessity  of  baring  the  arm  for  any  kind  of  ex- 
ertion must  be  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
encum  bered  in  all  the  dresses  we  have  produced.  This 
action  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  alone 
proves  that  the  arm  was  in  ordinary  circumstances 
similarly  encumbered  by  the  dress.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses a  hasty  tucking  up  of  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm 
suffices;  but  for  a  continued  action  special  contriv- 
ances are  necessary.  These  are  curious,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  cut  a4Joining.     The  full  sleeves  of  the 
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shirt  are  sometimes  drawn  up  by  means  of  cords,  which 
pass  round  each  shoulder,  and  cross  behind,  where 
they  are  tied  in  a  knot  This  custom  is  particularly 
affacted  by  servants  and  workmen,  who  have  constant 
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occasion  for  baring  the  arm ;  but  others,  whose  occa- 
sions are  more  incidental,  and  who  are,  therefore,  un- 
proTided  with  the  necessary  cords,  draw  np  the  sleeves 
and  tie  them  together  behind  between  the  shoulders 

(fig.  2). 

For  the  dress  of  females,  see  the  article  Woman. 
Certain  parts  of  dress,  also,  admit  of  separate  considei^ 
ation,  such  as  the  head-dress  or  turban  (q.  v.),  and  the 
dress  of  the  feet  or  sandals  (q.  v.).— Kitto,  s.  v.  Dress. 
(See  *^The  Book  of  Costume,**  ancient  and  modem,  by 
a  Lady,  Lond.  1847;  Prisse  and  St.  John*s  OrienkU  AU 
hum,  London,  1847 ;  Costumei  qf  Turkey,  London,  1802 ; 
Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  cuts ;  Perkins,  Residence  in  Per- 
sia, plates ;  Ramboux,  Erinner,  an.  d.  PUgerfahrt  nach 
Jerusalem,  Cdln,  1854).    Compare  the  article  Dress. 

COSTUME,  Sacerdotal.     See  Priest. 

COSTUME,  Clerical.  See  Vestments  (of  the 
Clergy). 

Cote  (only  in  the  plur.  ni'n'IX,  averoth',  by  trans- 
position for  ni'l'lX,  racks  for  fodder),  properly  cribs; 
hence  pens,  or  enclosures  for  flocks  (2  Chron.  xxxil, 
28,  where,  instead  of  "cotes  for  flocks,"  the  original 
has  *^ flocks  for  [the]  cotes").  See  Sheep-cote; 
Dove-cote. 

Cotelerlus  {Cotelier),  John  Baptist,  an  eminent 
French  scholar,  bom  at  Kismes,  1627.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  could  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
Greek  Testament  with  ease.  In  1649  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  did  not  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor,  because  he  refused  to  take  orders.  In 
1676  he  was  made  Greek  lecturer  at  Paris,  and  re- 
tained this  post,  with  great  reputation,  till  his  death, 
August  2, 1686.  Most  of  his  literary  labor  was  spent 
upon  the  Greek  fathers ;  and  in  1672  he  published  the 
"  Apostolic  Fathers"  {Patres  Aevi  AposioUci,  Paris),  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  Patrum  qui  temporibus  Apos- 
tolicis  JhnierufU  opera,  recensuit  J.  Clericus  (Amst. 
1724,  2  vols.  fol.).  In  1667  he  was  commissioned  by 
Colbert  to  revise  and  catalogue  the  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  Ro3'al  Library.  He  was  engaged  in  this  work, 
conjointly  with  the  celebrated  Du  Cange,  for  five  years. 
In  1676  he  obtained  through  Colbert  the  chair  of  Greek 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Paris.  In  1677  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  Ecclestcs  Grtscm  Afonumenia,  e  MSS. 
codicibus,  Gr.  and  Lat  (8  vols.  4to ;  the  3d  vol.  appear- 
ed two  days  before  his  death).  The  fourth  volume  of 
this  work,  for  which  he  had  collected  much  materi^tl^ 
was  published  in  1692  by  the  Maurines. — See  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  905 ;  Dupin,  NouveUe  Bibli^ 
oiheque,  xvili,  186. 

Cottage  is  employed  in  our  version  for  three  H^ 
brew  words.     See  Booth. 


I  1.  nsb,  sukkah',  signifies  a  kui  made  of  1 
!  (Isa.  i,  8),  and  is  usually  elsewhere  translated  *^*l 
I  It  was  anciently  the  custom  in  the  East,  as  it  ttSB  k 
to  erect  little  temporary  sheds,  covered  with  leaver. 
straw,  or  turf,  g^iving  shelter  from  the  heat  by  day  aai 
the  cold  dews  at  night  to  the  watchnimn  that  kepi  Ha 
garden  or  vineyard  while  the  fruit  was  ripening,  whjdj 
othennrise  might  be  stolen,  or  destroyed  by  jacksk 
These  erections,  being  intended  only  for  the  oocaaes. 
were  of  the  very  slightest  fabric,  and  when  the  frtifei 
were  gathered  were  either  taken  down,  or  left  to  &2 
to  pieces,  or  were  blown  down  daring  the  winter  (Jefc 
xxvii,  18).     See  Lodge. 


Modern  Oriental  Lodge  in  a  Meloo-pateh. 

2.  ri3!|bp,  melunah'  (fern,  of  p1>Q,  an  tm),  agmfis 
properly  a  lodging-place,  and  is  associated  with  the 
booth  (**  cottage")  in  the  above  pasaage  (Isa.  i,  8). 
where  it  is  translated  "  lodge,''*  beuig  probably  a  sooh- 
what  slighter  structure,  if  possible,  as  a  cocsBber 
patch  is  more  temporary  than  a  vineyard.  It  ako  oc- 
curs in  Isa.  xxiv,  20,  in  the  mistranslated  exptessKa 
*^  and  shall  be  removed  [i.  e.  shaken  about]  like  a  ce^ 
tage,"  where  it  denotes  a  hanging-bed  or  hammodt  sus- 
pended from  trees,  in  which  travellers,  and  especkDr 
the  watchmen  in  gardens,  were  accustomed  to  sle^ 
during  summer,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  wild 
animfds.  The  swinging  of  these  aptly  correspoiidi 
with  the  staggering  of  a  drunken  man.  Or  it  may. 
perhaps,  more  appropriately  denote  here  thoee  frail 
structures  of  boughs,  supported  by  a  few  poles,  wki^ 
the  Orientals  use  for  the  same  purpose. 


Modem  Oriental  Bootlis  or  Sheda. 


Summer  Sleeplng-plaee  among  the  Kurdish  UillB. 

8.  In  Zeph.  ii,  6»  the  original  term  is  tH^,  hertA 
(literally  diggings'),  i.  e.  pits  for  holding  water,  and,  Ib- 
stead  of  '*  dwellings  [and]  cottages  for  shepherds,*"  it 
should  be  rendered  "  fields  full  of  shepherds*  ctsteiBS*" 
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foar  watering  their  flocks ;  that  is,  the  sites  of  the  cities 
of  Philistia  should  be  occupied  for  pastoral  purposes. 
X*lii8  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

Cotton  (from  the  Arab,  name  kuHm\  the  well- 
known  wool-like  substance  which  envelops  the  seeds, 
and  is  contained  within  the  roundish-pointed  capsule 
or  fruit  of  the  cotton-shrub.     Every  one  also  knows 
tlutt  cotton  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  character- 
istic of  India.    Indeed,  it  has  been  well  remarked  that, 
as  from  early  times  sheep's  wool  has  been  principally 
employed  for  clothing  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  hemp  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  flax  in  Egypt,  so  cotton  has 
always  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  India, 
and  silk  in  China.     In  the  present  day,  cotton,  by  the 
aid  of  machinery,  has  been  manufactured  in  this  conn- 
try  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  sold  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  as  to  drive  the  manufactures  of  India  almost  en- 
tirely ont  of  the  market.    But  still,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  the  calicoes  and  chintzes  of  India  formed  very 
extensive  articles  of  commerce  fh)m  that  country  to 
£iirope.     For  the  investigation  of  the  early  history  of 
cotton,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  earliest  notices 
of  this  coomieroe ;  before  adducing  these,  however,  we 
may  briefly  notice  the  particular  plants  and  countries* 
from  which  cotton  is  obtained.     India  possesses  two 
very  distinct  species :  1.  Gostgpmm  kerbaoeum  of  bota- 
nists, of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  some  of 
which  have  spread  north,  and  also  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  into  Africa.     2.  Goasjfjman  arboreumy  or 
cotton-tree,  which  is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
small  produce,  but  which  yields  a  iine  kind  of  cotton. 
This  must  not  be  confounded,  as  it  often  is,  with  the 
silk-cotton  tree,  or  Bombyx  heptaphyUum^  which  does 
not  yield  a  cotton  fit  for  spinning.     Cotton  ttom  these 
kinds  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  in  Central  India,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  and  exported  f^m  Broach.     It 
is  also  largely  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  as  also  in  that  of  Madras,  but  less  in  Ben- 
gal, except  for  home  manufacture,  which  of  course  re- 
qaires  a  large  supply,  where  so  large  a  population  are 
all  clothed  in  cotton.     American  cotton  is  obtained 
from  two  entirely  distinct  species — GoBsypiwn  Barbat' 
derue^  of  which  different  varieties  yield  the  Sea  Island, 
Upland,  Georgian,  and  the  New-Orleans  cottons ;  while 
G,  Perumanum  yields  the  Brazil,  Pemambnco,  and  oth- 
er South  American  cottons.    These  species  are  origin- 
al natives  of  America. — Kitto,  s.  v.     The  Gottjfpium 
herbacewny  a  figure  of  which  is  annexed,  is  probably 
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the  species  known  to  the  andents.    (See  Ptnrnt^  Cydo- 
pfBdia,  s.  V.  Gossypinm.) 

This  substance  is  no  doubt  denoted  by  the  term 
DB'nS,  karpag'  (whence  6r.  copxa^oc,  Lat  earbatut, 
fipom  Sanscr.  karpaa),  of  Esth.  i,  6,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "green**  (Sept.  rapira<rcvoc,  Vulg.  carbasinus). 
There  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  whether  under 
WW,  sheth,  in  the  earlier,  and  y^^  buts,  in  the  hiter 
books  of  the  O.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  »♦  white  Imen," 
"  flne  linen,"  etc.,  cotton  may  not  have  been  included 
as  well.  Both  these  latter  terms  are  said  by  Gesenius 
to  be  fh>m  roots  signifying  originally  mere  whiteness ; 
a  sense  said  also  to  inhere  in  the  word  12,  bad,  used 
sometimes  instead  of,  and  sometimes  together  with 
shesh  to  mean  the  fabric.  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  7, 16,  aheth  is 
mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  frx>m  Egypt,  and  buts 
as  from  Syria.  Each  is  found  in  turn  coupled  with 
'I^Ji'^K  (argamoH*),  in  the  sense  of  "  purple  and  flne 
linen,"  i.  e.  the  most  showy  and  costly  apparel  (comp. 
Prov.  xxi,  22,  with  Esth.  viii,  16).  The  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their  ministrations, 
was  without  doubt  of  linen  (Herod,  ii,  87),  in  spite  of 
Pliny *s  assertion  (xix,  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton. 
Tet  cotton  garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  is 
said  to  be  mentioned  on  the  Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Eg.  iii,  117).  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Jewish  ephod  and  other  priestly  attire,  in  which  we 
cannot  suppose  any  carelessness  to  have  prevsiled. 
If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  to  have  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  he  probably  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  scru- 
ple about  the  heteroffenea  of  Deut.  xxii,  11,  ftt>m  wear- 
ing that  and  linen  together.  There  is,  however,  no 
word  for  the  cotton  plant  (like  ritnwfi  for  flax)  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric  in  Palestine.     See 

LiNBN. 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh  from 
the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversy  and  mi- 
nute analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and  not  cotton 
(Egypt.  Antiq.  in  the  JJb.  of  Entertaining  Knotol.  ii,  182). 
The  ver}'  difficulty  of  deciding,  however,  shows  how 
easily  even  scientific  obser\'ers  may  mistake,  and, 
much  more,  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  an- 
cient popular  writers  to  avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek 
natuiulists  sometimes  clearly  include  "cotton**  under 
\ivov.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  of  dOutnj,  dOovtov, 
and  the  whole  class  of  words  signifying  white  textile 
vegetable  fiibrics.  From  the  proper  Oriental  name  for 
the  article  harpcu,  with  which  either  their  Alexandrian 
or  Parthian  intercourse  might  familiarize  them,  the 
Latins  borrowed  carbatua,  completely  current  in  poeti- 
cal use  in  the  golden  and  silver  period  of  Latinity,  for 
saib,  awnings,  etc.  Yarro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesias  contemporary  with  Herodotus. 
The  Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  must  have  known  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis  indeed 
(about  B.C.  540)  sent  as  a  present  from  Egypt  a  corslet 
ornamented  With  gold  and  "  tree-wool**  {Ipioioi  airb 
CvXou,  Herod,  iii,  47),  which  Pliny  says  was  still  exist- 
ing in  his  time  in  a  temple  in  Rhodes,  and  that  the 
minuteness  of  its  flbre  had  provoked  the  experiments 
of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 
extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant  monuments  give  no 
proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  in  that  coun- 
try (Wilkinson,  irf  np,  p.  116-139,  and  pkte  No.  856) ; 
indeed,  had  it  been  a  general  product,  we  could  scarce- 
ly have  missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  in  the  monu- 
mental details  of  ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  etc. ; 
but  especially  when  Pliny  (A.D.  116)  asserts  that  cot- 
ton was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed 
by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  inference  that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an 
experiment,  some  plantations  existed  there.    This  is 
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the  more  likely,  since  we  find  the  cotton4rM  (jChtttffi' 
wn  arboreum,  less  osoal  than,  and  distinct  from,  the 
cotton  plarUy  Gouj/p.  herb<tc,)  mentioned  still  hy  Pliny 
as  the  onbf  remarkable  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia ; 
and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appears  to  have 
known  cotton  from  time  immemorial,  to  grow  it  in 
abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favorable  to  that 
product.  In  India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest  rec- 
ords of  the  nse  of  cotton  for  dress,  of  which,  including 
the  starching  of  it,  some  carious  traces  are  found  as 
early  as  800  B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu;  also  (it  is 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Wilson)  in  the  Big-Veda^ 
105,  v.  8.  (For  these  and  some  other  curious  antiqui- 
ties of  the  subject,  see  Royle's  Culture  and  Commerce 
of  Cotton  m  India,  p.  117-122.) 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  mano&ctured  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing  probably 
to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems  preferred  for 
turbans  and  shirts  to  linen;  but  there  is  no  proof  that, 
till  they  came  in  contact  with  Persia,  the  Hebrews  gen- 
erally knew  of  it  as  a  distinct  fabric  from  linen,  whilst 
the  negative  proof  of  language  and  the  probabilities  of 
fact  offer  a  strong  presumption  that,  if  they  obtained 
it  at  all  in  commerce,  they  confounded  it  with  linen 
under  the  terms  shesh  or  buts.  The  greater  cleanliness 
and  durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superi- 
ority over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N.-T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been  com- 
monly known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing cotton  as  the  material  of  the  'Minen  clothes"  (pG6- 
via)  of  which  we  read.  (For  the  whole  subject,  see 
Tates's  Textrinum  Aniiquorumy  pt.  i,  chap,  vi,  and  app. 
D.>— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Botaitt. 

Cotton,  George  Edward  Lynch,  Anglican 
bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metropolitan  of  the  Anglican 
dioceses  of  India  and  Ceylon,  was  bom  at  Chester, 
England,  Oct.  29, 1832.  After  studying  at  Westmin- 
ster School  and  Trinity  College,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  mastership  in  Rugby  School,  and  shortly  after  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College.  About 
1841  he  succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  the  fifth  form, 
the  highest  but  one.  In  1852  he  was  elected  bead 
master  of  Marlborough  College,  which  under  his  man- 
agement rose  to  a  high  position  among  leading  public 
schools.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  metropoli- 
tan see  of  Calcutta,  where  he  rendered  himself  gener- 
ally beloved.  In  1868,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  governor  general,  he  officially  sanctioned  an  inno- 
vation in  the  use  of  consecrated  churches,  which  had 
often  been  desired,  but  never  till  then  secured.  Since 
the  mutiny,  several  Scotch  regiments  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  barracks  of  Upper  India,  and  in  many 
stations  they  have  no  churches  of  their  own.  Bishop 
Cotton  ordered  that  at  a  convenient  hour  on  the  Sun- 
day the  Episcopal  churches  should  be  available  for 
their  worship,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
should  have  full  liberty  to  officiate  after  the  rules  of 
his  own  Church,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
High-Church  party  ui  the  Church  of  England.  In 
England  strong  measures  were  suggested  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  retract.  But  he  knew  that  the  measure 
was  right  in  itself,  that  the  law  was  on  his  side,  and 
that  his  conduct  was  heartily  approved  by  the  Indian 
government  and  by  all  right-thinking  men.  In  the 
same  spirit,  when  the  Marriage  Bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Legislative  Council,  to  provide  increased  fa- 
cilities for  the  marriage  of  Presbyterians  and  Non- 
conformists, and  give  to  Nonconformist  ministers  and 
registrars  powers  which  they  do  not  possess  in  England 
itself,  be  gave  the  act  bis  cordial  approval.  He  was  ac- 
cidentally drowned  while  disembarking  from  a  steam- 
er, October  6, 1866.— ^»m.  Amer,  Cycl^prndia  for  1866, 
p.  261 ;  Brit,  Quart.  Review,  Jan.  1867. 

Cotton,  John,  an  eminent  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Derby,  Eng.,  Dec.  4, 1585.     He  was 
"tudent  in  Cambridge,  became  fellow  of  Emmanuel 


College,  and  was  chosen  sucoeariviely  bead  lactanr 
and  dean.  In  1612  he  was  settled  as  minister  at  Bm- 
ton,  Lincolnshire.  After  preachini^  wyme  tew  yevi 
he  was  sUenced  for  nonoonlbrmity  with  mhdc  tat- 
monies  which  he  held  to  be  unseriptural,  bat  aJIsr  i 
short  time  he  was  reinstated.  About  1€S2,  te  eacsf; 
examination  before  the  High  Commiesaon  Coait,L! 
secreted  himself  in  London,  and  thence  sailed  for  Kev 
England,  arriving  in  Boston  SepL  8, 168S.  On  Oct. 
10  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  the  First  GhsicL 
He  died  Dec.  28, 1652.  He  pnUiabed  An  AbetnKt  ^' 
the  Laws  of  New  England  (1641)  :-^The  CkwxXs  Bu- 
urrection  (l&i2):— The  Pmtring  ma  of  the  Seeen  Yi£i 
(1642)  I— The  Way  of  Life  (Lond.  IMX,  4to)  z—Senma 
on  Mercy  and  JusHce  of  God  (Lon±  1641,  4to)  :—Exp^ 
sUion  of  the  Canticles  (Lond.  1642, 8vo) : — Tie  CsKK»i 
of  Grace  (Lond.  1662,  sm.  8vo) : — A  practieal  Cosmo- 
tary  ypontktlit  EpisUeofJohn  (Lond.  1656,  foL),  wi& 
several  minor  writings. --Spragae,  Asmais,  i,  25. 

Cotton  MSS.    See  Pubpurbub,  Codkx. 

Couch  (?^2£^,  yatsu'a,  something  ^preai.  Cm. 
xlix,  4;  " bed,"  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  Job  xvii,  IS;  Psa. 
Ixiii,  6;  cxxxii,  8;  ^3^^,  mishkab',  sometfaiog  to  fir 
»upon,  Job  vii,  18,  elsewhere  "  bed ;"  to^5,  e'res,  woe- 
thing  erected,  Psa.  vi,  6;  Amos  iii,  12;'vi,  4;  "bed." 
Job  vii,  13 ;  Psa.  xli,  8 ;  cxxxii,  8 ;  Pro  v.  vii,  16 ;  Cstl 
i,  16 ;  **  bedstead,"  Deut  iii,  11 ;  cXci/i^tov,  &  Hide  bed, 
Luke  V,  19,  24 ;  tpafifiaroQ,  a  poZ/ef,  Acts  v,  IS,  dec- 
where  **bed").  Feather-beds,  as  among  as,  are  oa- 
known  in  the  East,  as  indeed  generally  in  sootbeni 
climates.  The  poor  sleep*  on  mats  or  wrapped  in  tker 
overclothes  (Exod.  xxii,  27;  Deut.  xxiv,  18:  conpk 
Theocr.  xviii,  19 ;  Stobasi  8erm,  72,  p.  404 :  as  to  Roth 
iii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  8,  see  Biel  in  the  Miaodl.  lips,  Ihr, 
V,  209  sq.),  and,  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  have  obIt 
a  stone  for  a  pillow  (Arvieux,  ill,  216 ;  oomp.  Gen.  ix. 
21, 28 ;  xxviii,  11).  The  wealthy  use  bolsters  or  tm- 
tresses  (Russel,  Alqtpo,  i,  195),  stuffed  with  wool  ci 
cotton.  These  are  not  laid  upon  a  bedstead,  bat  oii 
raised  portion  (divan,  q.  v.)  along  the  side  of  the  rom, 
which  by  day  serves  for  a  seat  (Harmar,  i,  1S4 ;  ii.  71 ; 
BosenmOller,  Moryenl.  iii,  211 ;  vi,  14 ;  Lorent,  ITos- 
der.  p.  82).  Whether  the  couches  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews for  the  sick  or  sleeping,  which  are  nsaaQr 
termed  n^^^,  mUah'  (Gen.  xlvii,  81 ;  1  Sam.  xix,  13: 
2  Sam.  iv^  7;  2  Kings  i,  4),  ns^^,  mishhA'  (Exod. 
xxi,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  5 ;  Cant.  Ui,'  1),  X3h:S,  ^res  (Job 
vii,  18 ;  Cant,  i,  16 ;  Prov.  vii,  11 ;  properly  a  hed^tni, 
see  Deut  iii,  11),  were  upon  such  a  platform,  is  nnce^ 
tain,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  movable  (1  Sain. 
xix,  15),  and  were  probably  used  in  the  daytime,  like 
sofas,  for  sitting  down  and  repose  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  23; 
Ezek.  xxiii,  41;  Amos  iii,  12 ;  vi,  4 ;  yet  compare  3 
Kings  iv,  10).     Costiy  carpets  graced  the  houses  of 
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be  rich  (Pror.  tU,  16  sq. ;  Esek.  xziii,  41 ;  Amos  iii, 
l2>;  those  who  lay  upon  them  covered  themselTes 
wittt  sioiikr  tapestry,  aiid  placed  a  soft  fur  under  their 
lead.  (1  Sam.  zix,  18).  A  canopy,  or  bed  wHh  a  tester, 
A  named  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  xvi.  28),  and  else- 
irhere  a  hanging  bed  or  hammock  (nd^l^Ta,  Isa.  xxiv, 
20^,  such  as  watchers  in  gardens  used  (Gesenius,  Thes, 
ETeb.  p.  760;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Betehr.  p.  158).  In  the 
Mistina  various  kdnds  of  beds  or  couches  are  referred 
to  ;  e.  g.  the  tt^J'^?,  dargash^  (Jftdar,  vii,  5).  The 
coaches  (icXtvi},  xpa^^aro^  for  the  sick,  named  in  the 
N.  T.  (Matt,  ix,  6;  Biark  ii,  4;  vi,  66;  Luke  v,  18; 
Acts  v,  5,  etc.)  were  movable  (Becker,  CharicL  ii,  72). 
— ^Wlner,  i,  178.     See  Bkd. 

Ooalon.    See  Culon. 

Oonlter  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xili,  20, 21,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  r.K  (eth),  an  agricultural  instrument,  rendered 
elsewhere  ^^phugh-share"  (Isa.  ii,  4;  Mic.  iv,  8;  Joel 
iii,  10),  for  which,  however,  a  different  word  stands  in 
the  passage  in  1  Sam.  The  Sept.  renders  it  by  the 
general  term  amvoc,  implemeiUj  in  1  Sam.,  hnt pimgh' 
share  in  the  other  passages.  Tlie  Kabbins  understand 
it  to  be  a  maitodc  It  was  probably  the  facing-piece 
or  shoe  of  a  plough,  analogous  to  our  coulter,  as  it 
was  of  iron,  with  an  edge  that  required  sharpening, 
and  was  easily  transformed  into  a  sword.  Such  an 
appendage  to  the  plough,  however,  is  not  now  in  use 
in  the  East  [see  Aobicultube],  but  would  be  greatly 
needed  in  improved  cultivation,  considering  the  frail 
structure  of  the  plough  itself,  the  point  being  usually 
only  of  wood  (see  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egj/ptkau^  ii, 
14, 17).     See  Plough. 

Council  is  the  rendering  given  by  our  translators 
ctiiefly  to  two  Greek  words. 

1.  £ufi^ovXiov  (a  muimg  qfoowueBors)  signifies  a 
consultatitm  of  persons  for  executing  any  enterprise 
(Matt,  xii,  14),  a  sense  elsewhere  covered  by  the  usual 
translation  '^counsel;"  also  a  cmmdl,  or  assembly  of 
persons  duly  convened.  In  Acts  xxv,  12,  it  b  spoken 
of  counaeUort,  i.  e.  persons  who  sat  in  public  trials  with 
the  governor  of  a  province ;  called  also  oondUarii  (Sue- 
tonius, Tib,  88)  or  asHtaorts  (Lamprid.  VU,  Alex,  Sev. 
46),  in  the  regular  proconsular  **conventus."  This 
last  was  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Roman  citisens  of  a 
province  in  the  chief  town,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
causes,  from  among  whom  the  proconsul  selected  a 
nnmber  to  try  the  cases  in  dispute,  himself  presiding 
orer  their  action.  From  the  instance  in  question, 
something  analogous  appears  to  have  obtained  under 
the  procnratoTship  of  Judasa  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clam, 
Ant,  8.  V.  Conventus).     See  Asiabch  ;  Procubator. 

2.  Sovs^ptov  (a  tOting  together)  signifies  a  formal 
assembly  or  senate,  and  in  the  N.  T.  b  spoken  only  of 
Jewish  ^^cotmdUy"  by  which  word  it  is  invariably 
rendered  in  the  common  version.  These  were:  (1.) 
The  Sambbdkim  (q.  v.),  or  supreme  council  of  the 
nation.  (2.)  In  the  plural,  the  smaller  tnbunaia  in 
the  cities  of  Palestine  subordinate  to  the  Sanhedrim 
(Matt.  X,  17 ;  Mark  xiii,  9).  See  Tbial.  The  dis- 
tinction  between  these  two  grades  of  courts  seems 
clearly  alluded  to  in  Matt,  v,  22.  See  Judgment. 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  these  lower  courts  consisted 
of  twenty-three  judges,  and  the  two  in  Jerusalem  were 
held  in  die  rooms  over  the  Shushan  and  the  Beautiful 
gates ;  but  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  number 
of  judges  was  seven  (^Ant,  Iv,  8, 14^  88 ;  War,  ii,  20, 
5) ;  and  there  are  notices  in  the  Talmud  of  arbitration 
courts  of  three  judges  (Jahn's  Archaoi,  §  246).  Per- 
h^)S  the  former  two  of  these  were  but  diiSerent  forms 
of  the  same  court  in  different  places.  See  Court, 
Judicial.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally  in- 
stituted by  Moses  (Deut.  xvi,  18;  2  Chron.  xix,  5), 
and  to  have  had  jurisdiction  even  over  capital  offences ; 
although,  under  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Romans, 
their  powers  were  doabtiess  much  restricted.     See 


PuinsHMBMTS.  In  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  apoe- 
ties  the  functions  of  this  court  were  probably  confined 
chiefly  to  the  penalty  of  excommunication  [see  Anath- 
ema] (John  xvi,  2),  although  there  are  not  wanting 
intimations  of  their  inflicting  corporal  chastisement  (2 
Cor.  xi,  24).     See  Tbibunal. 

8.  In  the  Old  Testament  **  council"  occurs  in  Psa. 
Ixviii,  27,  as  the  rendering  of  t\W^,  rigmak'  (literally 
a  Aeqp),  a  throng  or  company  of  persons.  See  Coun- 
sel. 

4.  In  the  Apocrypha,  "council,"  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  is  the  rendering  of  /3ovX^  (1  Esth.  ii,  17 ;  1  Mace, 
xiv,  22),  avfif5ov\oi  (1  Esth.  viii,  65),  and  (3ov\tvofjuu 
(2  Mace,  ix,  68).     See  Counsellob. 

COUNCIL,  Apostolioal,  at  Jerutakm  (Acts  xv, 
6  sq.).  See  Apostouoal  Council.  Many  writers, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists,  have  regarded  the 
assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  read  in  Acts  xv,  as  the  first  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  the  model  on  which  others  were  formed, 
in  accordance,  as  they  suppose,  with  a  divine  com- 
mand or  apostolic  institution.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity, 
and  is  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  refer  to  the  councils  of  the  Church.  Ter- 
tullian  speaks  of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  Greeks  as  a  human  institution ; 
and  in  a  letter  written  by  FirmUian,  bishop  of  Cssa- 
rea,  to  Cyprian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
the  same  custom  is  referred  to  merely  as  a  convenient 
arrangement  existing  at  that  time  among  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  for  common  deliberation  on  matters  of 
extraordinary  importance.  Besides  this,  it  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  that  the  councils  of  the 
Church  were  assemblages  of  altogether  a  diflbrent  na- 
ture from  that  of  the  aposties  and  elders ;  the  only 
point  in  which  the  alleged  model  was  really  imitated 
being,  perhaps,  the  form  of  preface  to  the  decree,  ^*  It 
hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us*'  (see 
the  Studien  u,  Kritiken,  1842,  i,  102  sq.).  See  Decbeb 
(of  Apostles). 

Councils  (Lat.  conciSum),  assemblies  of  pastors  or 
bishops  for  the  discussion  and  regulation  of  ecclesL 
astical  affairs. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  system  of  church  councils 
is  traced  to  the  gathering  together  of  the  apostles  and 
elders  narrated  in  Acts  xv.  TMs  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  first  council  (see  above) ;  but  it  differed 
from  all  others  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  un- 
der the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  speak  of  four  Apostolical  Councils, 
viz.,  Acts  i,  18,  for  the  election  of  an  apostie ;  Acts  vi, 
to  choose  deacons ;  Acts  xv,  the  one  above  named ; 
Acts  xxi,  18  sq.  But  none  of  these  had  a  public  and 
general  character  except  that  in  Acts  xv  (Schaff,  ffitt, 
of  Chrittian  Church,  11,^66).  Although  the  Gospel  was 
soon  after  propagsted  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
public  meeting  of  Christians  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  any  contested  point  until  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  From  that  time  councils  became  fre- 
quent ;  but  as  they  consisted  only  1>f  those  who  be- 
longed to  particular  districts  or  countries,  they  are 
usually  termed  diocetan,  protnncitil,  patriarchal,  or  na- 
tional  councils^  in  contradistinction  to  acumenieal  or 
general  councils,  i.  e.  supposed  to  comprise  delegates 
or  commissioners  from  all  the  churches  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  consequentiy  supposed  to  represent 
the  Church  universal. 

2.  Oecumenical  Councile, — The  name  cvvoSoc  oUov' 
luviKif  (conciliwH  tnUvenale  or  gmerctle)  occurs  first  in 
the  6th  canon  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381  (Schaff, 
I.  c).  No  such  assembly  was  held,  or  could  be  held, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  over 
the  ruhis  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
titie  to  represent  the  whole  Christian  world  b  not 
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valid.  After  the  4th  century  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  councils,  and 
bishops  only  admitted.  The  number  of  bishops  gath- 
ered at  the  greatest  of  the  councils  constituted  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  episcopate  of  the  world. 
The  (ecumenical  councils  which  are  generally  admit- 
ted to  bear  that  title  most  justly  were  rather  Greek 
than  general  councils.  In  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  therefore,  no  oecumenical  council  has  ever 
been  held. 

There  are  seven  councils  admitted  by  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  as  oecumenical.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics add  twelve  to  the  number,  making  nineteen, 
named  in  the  following  list.  For  details  as  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  councils,  see  the  separate  articles  under 
each  title  in  this  Cyclopsdia. 

1.  The  synod  of  apostles  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv). 
2.  The  first' Council  of  Nice,  held  826  A.D.,  to  assert 
the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  Son  of  God  in  op- 
position to  the  opinions  of  Arius.  3.  The  first  Council 
of  Constantinople,  convoked  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  (381  A.D.),  to  determine  the  Catholic 
doctrine  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost.  4.  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  convened  under  Theodosius  the  Younger 
(431  A.D.),  to  condemn  the  Nestorian  heresy.  5.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  under  the  Emperor  Mardan 
(451  A.D.),  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  and 
condemned  the  heresies  of  Eutyches  and  the  Monophy- 
sites.  6.  The  second  Council  of  Constantinople,  under 
Justinian  (553  A.D.),  which  condemned  the  doctrines 
of  Origen,  Arius,  Macedonius,  and  others.  7.  The 
third  Council  of  Constantinople,  convoked  under  the 
emperor  Constantino  V,  Pogonatus  (681  A.D.),  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Monothelite  heresy.  8.  The  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene  and  her  son  Constantino  (787  A.D.),  to  establish 
the  worship  of  images.  Against  this  council  Charle- 
magne convened  a  counter  s3mod  at  Frankfort  (794 
A.D.).  9.  The  fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  un- 
der Basilius  and  Adrian  (869  A.D.),  the  principal  busir 
ness  of  which  was  the  deposition  of  Photius,  who  had 
intruded  himself  into  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  its  former 
occupant.  10.  The  first  Lateran  Council  held  in  Rome 
under  the  emperor  Henry  V,  and  convoked  by  the 
pope  Calixtus  II  (1123  A.D.),  to  settle  the  dispute  on 
investiture  (q.  v.).  11.  The  second  Lateran  Council, 
under  the  emperor  Conrad  III  and  pope  Innocent  II 
(1139  A.D.),  condemned  the  errors  of  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  others.  12.  The  third  Lateran  Council,  convened 
by  pope  Alexander  III  (1179  A.D.),  in  the  reign  of 
F^erick  I  of  Germany,  condemned  the  '^  errors  and 
impieties"  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  13.  The 
fourth  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Innocent  III  (1215 
A.D.),  among  other  matters  asserted  and  confirmed 
the  dogma  of  transnbstantiation  and  necessity  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
14.  The  first  oecumenical  synod  of  Lyon,  held  during 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV  (1245  A.D.),  had  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  the  Crusades,  the  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  etc.  15.  The  second  oecu- 
menical synod  otijyon  was  held  during  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  X  (1274  A.D.) ;  its  principal  object  was  the 
reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  16.  The 
Synod  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  under  Clemens  V  (1311 
A.D.),  was  convoked  to  suppress  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, etc.  17.  The  Council  of  Constance  was  con- 
voked at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  1414 
A.D.,  and  sat  for  four  years.  It  asserted  the  author- 
ity of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  pope,  and  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  18.  The  Council  of  Basel  was  convoked  by 
pope  Martin  V,  1430  A.D.  It  sat  for  nearly  ten  years, 
and  purposed  to  introduce  a  reformation  in  the  disci- 
pline, and  even  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
""hurch.    All  acts  passed  in  this  council,  after  it  had 


been  formally  dissolved  by  die  pope,  are  TCganiod  b; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  null  and  void.  39.  Tk 
celebrated  Council  of  Trent,  held  1546-1668  A.D.  h 
was  opened  by  Paul  III,  and  broogfat  to  a  doae  imds 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV. 

The  Church  of  England  (ffamify  offokui  Ae  JW 
of  Idolatry^  pt  ii)  speaks  of  ^  those  six  councils  w^ai 
were  allowed  and  received  of  all  men,**  viz.,  Xiee. 
A.D.  325 ;  Constantinople,  A.D.  881 ;  Ephevia,  AD 
431;  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451;  Constantinople,  A.D.^: 
Constantmople,  A.D.  680  (see  Amer.  Quart.  CUni 
Review,  Oct.  1867,  art  iv).  The  ArtideB  of  BeS^ 
(art  xxi)  declare  that  *'  general  councils  may  not  It 
gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  «il 
of  princes.  And  when  they  be  gathered  togetiier(fer- 
asmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  wbereof  «U  k 
not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God)  thrr 
may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  tluagt 
pertaining  unto  God ;  wherefore  things  ordained  k 
them  as  necessary  to  salvation  have  neither  rtresftb 
nor  authority  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  tfaer  be 
taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture." 

The  importance  of  the  so-called  oecomenical  ceai- 
cils  has  been  often  greatly  over-estimated,  not  only  ^ 
the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  by  masv 
Protestants.  Jortin  remarics,  with  his  osoal  sfeaip- 
ness,  that  "  they  were  a  collection  of  men  wl»  vbr 
ftail  and  ikllible.  Some  of  these  oouncila  were  not  t«- 
semblies  of  pious  and  learned  divines,  but  cahds,  tk 
majority  of  which  were  quarrelsome,  fanatical,  dioBo- 
neering,  dishonest  prelates,  who  wanted  to  compel  an 
to  approve  all  their  opinions,  of  which  they  tfaanselTr* 
had  no  clear  conceptions,  and  to  anathematize  and  op- 
press those  who  would  not  implicitly  submit  to  tfae^ 
determinations'*  {Works,  vol.  ill,  chuge  2}. 

The  value  of  the  decisions  of  the  coomdls  depends, 
not  upon  their  authority,  as  drawn  together  at  the  oH 
of  emperor  or  pope,  not  upon  the  number  of  the  MA- 
ops  who  attended  them,  but  upon  the  truth  of  tlier 
decisions,  and  their  conformity  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Councils  of  Nice  and  Chaloedon  rendered  gnst 
service  to  the  Church  and  to  theology ;  but  their  C!av> 
tological  statements  of  doctrine  have  been  leodred  br 
the  general  Church  down  to  the  latest  times,  not  ie> 
cause  they  emanated  from  the  councils,  but  beesise 
they  satbfy  the  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  tk 
Church,  and  are  held  to  be  true  statements,  thoogb  ii 
more  scientific  form,  of  doctrines  explicitly  or  im^idt- 
ly  contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  As  to  the  eaifier 
councils,  it  **  must  be  remembered  that  tiie  bishops  of 
that  day  were  elected  by  the  popular  voice.  So  &r  si 
that  went,  they  truly  represented  the  Christian  people, 
and  were  but  seldom  called  to  account  by  the  p«opk 
for  their  acts.  Eusebius  felt  bound  to  justify  hk  vote 
at  Nice  before  his  diocese  in  Cesarea.  FarthennoR. 
the  councils,  in  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  »■»> 
tioned  the  principle  of  common  public  deliberation  ai 
the  best  means  of  arriving  at  truth  and  settling  c«o> 
troversy.  They  revived  the  spectacle  of  the  RoiaaB 
senate  in  ecclesiastical  fbrm,  and  were  the  foreranaen 
of  representative  government  and  parilamentarr  legis- 
lation*' (Schaff,  History,  ii,  §  65 ;  also  in  Nem  Emghado'. 
Oct  1868,  art.  iv,  and  in  Jahrb.Jttr  detOtche  Tke^Ui^ 
1868,  h-). 

The  Romanists  hold  that  the  pope  alone  can  coo- 
vene  and  conduct  oecumenical  counc^s,  which  are  siip> 
posed,  on  their  theory,  to  represent  the  unirerMl 
Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Ib 
matters  of  faith,  councils  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the  Cbur^ 
while  in  lighter  matters  human  reason  and  expediencr 
are  consulted.  In  matters  of  fiiith  oscnmenical  oood- 
cOs  are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  hence  it  is  maintalaed 
that  all  such  synods  have  agreed  together ;  but  iu  mat* 
ters  of  disciplhie,  etc.,  the  authority  of  the  latest  coot* 
cil  prevails.  The  Roman  claim  is  not  sustained  b? 
history.    The  emperors  called  the  first  seven  coaoah, 
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and  eitber  presided  over  them  in  person  or  by  dommis- 
^oners ;  and  the  final  ratification  of  the  decisions  was 
a.lao  left  to  the  emperor.  But  the  Greek  Church 
SLgnes  with  the  Latin  in  ascribing  absolute  authority 
to  the  decisions  of  truly  oecumenical  councils.  Greg- 
ory of  Kaziansus  (who  waa  president  for  a  time  of  the 
second  cecumenical  council)  speaks  strongly  of  the 
oviis  to  which  such  aasemblies  are  liable:  **I  am  in- 
cliiied  to  avoid  conventions  of  bishops ;  I  never  knew 
one  that  did  not  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  create  more 
di;sorder8  than  it  attempted  to  rectify."  A  remarka- 
ble'view  of  the  authority  of  councils  was  that  of  Nico- 
las of  Clamengis  (q.  v.),  viz.  that  they,  in  his  opinion, 
<:ould  claim  regard  for  their  resolutions  only  if  the 
members  were  really  believers,  and  if  they  were  more 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls  than  for  secular 
interests.  His  views  on  general  councils  were  fully 
set  forth  in  a  little  work  entitled  Disputatio  de  concUio 
ffeneraHj  which  consists  of  three  letters,  addressed,  in 
1415  or  1416,  to  a  professor  at  the  Paris  University 
(printed  apparently  at  Vienna  in  1482).  He  not  only 
places  the  authority  of  general  councils  over  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  but  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
over  the  authority  of  the  councils.  He  doubts  wheth- 
er at  all  the  former  oecumenical  councils  the  Holy 
Spirit  really  jHresided,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not 
assist  men  pursuing  secular  aims.  He  denies  that  a 
council  composed  of  such  men  represents  the  Church, 
and  asserts  that  God  alone  knows  who  are  his  people 
and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  and  that  there  may 
l)e  times  when  the  Church  can  only  be  found  in  one 
single  woman  (m  tola  potest  muUerada  per  gratUan 
manere  ecclesiam).  After  the  lapse  of  over  800  years, 
the  pope  in  1867  signified  his  purpose  to  summon  an- 
other oecumenical  counciL  Of  course  none  but  Ro- 
manist bbhope  will  attend  it. 

8.  Provincial  councils  have  been  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here  in  detail.     The  most  important  of 
them  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  places  at 
which  they  have  been  held  (e.  g.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Compiegne).     Lists  are  given  in  most  of  the  books  on 
Christijin  antiquities,  and  in  Landon,  Man,  ofCotmdla, 
4.  The  most  important  collections  of  the  acts  of  the 
councils  are  Binius,  Concilia  GenercUia  (Cologne,  1606, 
4  vols.  fol. ;  1618,  4  vok.  fol ;  Paris,  1688, 9  vols,  fol.) ; 
the  same,  edited  by  Labb6  and  Cossart  (Paris,  1671 
sq.,  17  vols.,  with  supplement  by  Baluze,  1688, 1  vol. 
fol.);  Hardouin,  CoQectio  Maxima  ConcUionun^  etc. 
(Paris,  1715  sq.,  12  vols,  fol.) ;  Coleti  (Venice,  1728,  28 
vols.  4to,  with  supplement  by  Mansi,  1748-52,  6  vols, 
going  down  to  the  year  1727) ;  Mansi,  Sacr,  ConciL 
nova  et  ampUss.  Collectio  (Florence,  1759-98,  81  vols. 
fol.).    The  abb6  Migne  proposes  a  complete  collection, 
in  80  vols.     There  are  special  collections  of  the  acts 
of  national  and  provincial  councils ;  e.  g.  for  France, 
Sirmond  (Paris,  1629),  La  Lande  (Paris,  1666);  for 
Spain,  Agnirre  (Madrid,  1781);  for  Germany,  Binterim 
(Mainz,  1835-43,  7  vols.).     Of  manuals,  histories  of 
councils,  etc.,  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
Walch,  KirchenvermmnUungen  (Leips.  1759);   Grier, 
Epitome  of  General  ComdU  (Dublin,  1828,  8vo) ;  Lan- 
don, Manual  of  Councils  (Lond.  1846),  12mo);  Bever- 
idge,  ^synodicon,  the  Pandectce  Canonum  S,  8,  Apottolo- 
rtm  et  ConciUorum (Oxon.  1672-82, 2  vols,  fol.);  Hefele, 
CondHmgetchichte  (Freiburg,  1865  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo— yet 
unfinished).     See  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaQ,  chap. 
XX ;  Lardner,  Workty  iv,  68 ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
Homan'tm^  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii ;  Ferraris,  Promta  Bibliotheca^ 
P.  V.  Concilium ;  Schaif,  Hittory  of  the  Chrittian  Churchy 
voL  ii,  §  65 ;  James,  Corruptiont  ofScriphtre^  Faihert^ 
and  Coundlty  by  (he  Church  of  Rome  (Lond.  1688, 8vo) ; 
Comber,  Roman  Forgeriet  in  the  CouncUt,  etc.  (Lond. 
1689,  4to);  Browne,  On  the  Thirty-nine  ArticUt^  Art. 
XXT ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  ii,  144 ;  Cramp,  Text- 
book of  Popery,  p.  474 ;  Siegel,  A  Iterth&mer,  iv,  406. 
COUNCILS,  Ecclesiastical.     See  CoNOBsaAp 
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Connsel  (prop.  n^9,  ettah%  PovXri).  Beside  the 
common  signification  of  this  word,  as  denoting  the 
consultations  of  men,  it  is  used  in  Scripture  for  the  de- 
crees of  God,  the  orders  of  his  providence.  GU>d  frus- 
trates the  counsels,  the  views,  the  designs  of  princes; 
but  **the  counsels  of  the  Lord  stand  for  ever^'  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  11 ;  cvii,  11 ;  Luke  vii,  80).  See  Decbeb  (of 
God), 

COUNSELS,  EvAMOBLiGAL.   See  Consilla  Evah- 

OBLICA. 

Counsellor  (usually  ]^51'%  yoitt',  ovfiPovXoQ% 
an  adviser  upon  any  matter  (Prov.  xi,  14 ;  xv,  22 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  16 ;  Ezra  iv,  5,  etc. ;  Bom.  xi,  84),  espe- 
cially the  king's  state  counsellor  (2  Sam.  xv,  12 ;  Ezra 
vii,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  88,  etc.) ;  hence  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  a  government  (Job  iU,  14;  xii,  17 ;  Isa.  i, 
26 ;  ill,  8,  etc.),  and  once  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  ix,  5 ; 
Sept.  <rv/MpovXoCi  Vulg.  contiUariui),  The  Chaldee 
equivalent  term  is  13?^  (yo^i  ^^^  ^^  ^^t  !&)•  Other 
Chaldee  terms  thus  rendered  are  "i^'n^'nn  QiaddaberkC), 
ministers  of  state  or  vixiert  (Dan.  iii,  24,  27 ;  iv,  86 ; 
vi,  7),  and  ^"^T!^  (dethabar^,  one  skilled  in  law),  a 
judge  (Dan.  iii,  2,  8).  In  the  Apocrypha,  <rv/i/3ovXoc, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  adviser,  is  thus  rendered 
(Wisd.  viii,  9 ;  Ecclus.  vi,  6 ;  xxxvii,  7,  8 ;  xlii,  21) ; 
also  ov/iPovXtvTTig  (1  Esdr.  viii,  11).  In  Mark  xv, 
43 ;  Luke  xxiii,  50,  the  Greek  term  fiovXivrrig,  which 
is  thus  translated,  probably  designates  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.)     See  Council. 

Country.  Heaven  is  called  a  country  in  the  Bi- 
ble, in  allusion  to  Canaan.  And  it  is  a  better  country, 
as  its  inhabitants,  privileges,  and  employments  are  far 
more  excellent  than  any  on  earth  (Heb.  xi,  14, 16). 
It  is  a/or  country,  verj'  distant  from  and  unknown  in 
our  world  (Matt,  xxi,  37,  and  xxv,  14 ;  Luke  xix,  12). 
A  state  of  apostasy  from  God,  whether  of  men  in  gen- 
eral or  of  the  Gentile  world,  is  called  a  far  country  ; 
it  is  distant  from  that  in  which  we  ought  to  be ;  in  it 
we  are  ignorant  of  God,  exposed  to  danger,  and  have 
none  to  pity  or  help  us  (Luke  xv,  18).  A  state  or 
place  of  gross  ignorance  and  wickedness  is  called  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  (Matt  iv,  16).— Brown. 

Coupling,  r^t)^H,  chobe'reth,  a  junction,  of  curtains 
(Exod.  xxvi,  4, 10 ;  xxxvi,  17),  L  q.  D'lSinp,  mocA- 
be'reth  (Exod.  xxvi,  4,  5,  etc.) ;  but  niSaiir,  meeha- 
beroth* ,  means  wooden  bracert  (?  girders)  for  fastening 
a  building  (2  Cbron.  xxxiv,  11),  or  iron  crampt  for 
holding  stones  together  (*'  joinings,"  1  Chron.  xxii,  8). 

Conrayer,  Peter  Francis,  an  eminent  and  lib- 
eral Roman  Catholic  divine,  bom  at  Vernon,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1681,  was  a  canon  and  librarian  of  St  Gene- 
vieve, and  a  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
.Having  written  a  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  EngUth 
Ordinationt  (Brux.  1723,  2  vols.  8vo),  he  was  so  perse- 
cuted that  he  took  refage  in  England  in  1728,  where 
he  entered  the  English  Church,  obtained  a  pension, 
and  died  in  1776.  He  translated  into  French  Sarpi's 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Sleidan's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  and  wrote  several  tracts.  His 
Disputation  on  EngUeh  Ordinations  was  republished  at 
Oxford,  1844,  8vo.  His  edition  of  Sarpi  is  better  than 
any  other  (Lond.  1786, 2  vols.  fol.). 

Cotixier.    See  Post. 

Course  (Ipjfupia,  daily  order,  Luke  i,  5, 8).  See 
Abijah4. 

Court,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the  A.  Y. 
most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple.  1.  The  Hebrew  word  tovariably 
used  for  the  former  is  *i2£n,  chatser',  ftvm  'n^H,  to 
surround  (Gesenius,  Thes,  H^,  p.  512).  (See,  e.  g., 
Exod.  xxvii,  9  to  xl,  88;  Lev.  vi,  16;  Num.  Ui,  26, 
etc.)  The  same  word  is  also  most  frequently  used  for 
the  "courts"  of  the  Temple,  as  1  Kings  vi,  86;  vii,  8; 
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zxiii,  12 ;  1  Chron.  zxxiii,  5 ;  Ps.  zcii,  18,  etc  S«e 
Tabebmaclb;  Tbmplb.  The  same  word  is  Tery 
often  employed  for  the  enclosuree  of  the  "villages*' 
of  Palestine,  and  under  the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor 
(q.  V.)  frequently  occurs  in  the  names  of  places  in  the 
A.  V.  See  Village.  It  also  designates  the  court 
of  a  prison  (Neh.  iii,  25 ;  Jer.  xxxil,  2,  etc.)f  of  a  pri- 
vate house  (2  Sam.  xvii,  18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  Kings 
zx,  4;  Esth.  i,  5,  etc.).  In  Isa.  xzziv,  19,  "court 
for  owls,'*  the  cognate  ^*^2Cn,  cAcUImV,  is  found.  2. 
In  2  Chron.  iv,  9,  and  vi,  18,  however,  a  different  word 
is  employed,  apparently,  for  the  above  sacred  places 
— orofrto,  ^1*^19,  osaroA^,  from  a  root  of  similar  mean- 
ing. This  word  also  occurs  in  Ezek.  zliii,  14, 17,  20 ; 
xlv,  19  (A.  V.  ''  settle"),  but  apparently  with  refer- 
enoe  to  tiie  ledge  or  ofRiet  of  the  altar  (q.  v.)  8.  In 
Amos  vii,  13,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  n*^2,  heytk, 
a  *' house,"  our  translators,  anxious  to  use  a  term 
applicable  specially  to  a  king's  residence,  have  put 
**  court."  4.  In  the  Apocrypha  avXri  is  rend«ed 
"court"  with  respect  to  the  Temple  (1  Esdr.  iz,  1 ;  1 
Mace,  iv,  88 ;  ix,  M),  or  the  palace  (1  Mace,  zi,  46), 
which  latter  is  expressed  also  (1  Mace,  ziii,  40)  by  a 
periphrasis  {rd  ircpc  tifiiav),  5.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word 
avXt)  designates  such  an  open  court  (as  it  is  once  ren- 
dered, Rev.  xi,  2,  referring  to  the  temple ;  elsewhere 
**haU"  or  "palace");  and  /3a<ri\fia,  a  palace^  is  once 
(Luke  vii,  25)  rendered  "kings'  courts."  See  Palace. 
The  term  TJIIJ,  ta'vek  (fully  n^an  •?]'in,  middk  of 
the  hotue^  1  Sam.  iv,  6),  also  designates  in  Hebrew  the 
quadrangular  area  in  Eastern  houses,  denominated  in 
the  New  Testament  rb  fiitrov^  the  centre  or  "midst" 
(Luke  V,  19).  This  court  is  sometimes  paved  with 
marble  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  centre  there  is 
usually  a  fountidn,  if  the  situation  of  the  place  admits 
of  it.  The  court  is  generally  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
but  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  with  a  cloister  or  cov- 
ered walk,  called  '^'0^'QJ  musal/^  over  which,  if  the 
house  have  more  than  one  story,  is  a  gallery  of  the 
same  dimensions,  supported  by  columns.  Large  com- 
panies were  received  into  the  court  on  particular  occa- 
sions (Esth.  i,  5 ;  Luke  v,  19).  At  such  times,  a  large 
veil  of  thick  cloth  was  extended  by  ropes  over  the 
whole  of  the  court,  in  order  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  This  veil  or  curtain  of  the  area  may  be  that 
termed  in  the  New  Testament  (Triyri,  covering,  or 
**roof "  (Mark  ii,  4;  Luke  vii,  6).     See  House. 


Ck>art-yard  of  an  Oriental  House. 

COURT,  JuDiCLAL.  Among  the  Jews,  besides  the 
Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  or  great  "  council"  (q.  v.),  there 
were  lesser  courts  QrwiSpia^  Matt,  z,  17 ;  Mark  ziii, 
9),  of  which  there  were  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in 
each  town  of  Palestine.     The  constitution  of  these 


I  courts  k  a  doobtftil  point.  Aocordfaig  to  Tdmn&il 
,  writers,  the  number  of  judges  was  twenty-diret  b 
places  where  there  was  a  population  of  120,  and  dffee 
where  the  population  fell  below  that  number  (Mishas. 
Sankedr.  i,  6).  Joeephus,  however,  grvea  a  diifieR^ 
account;  he  states  {Aid.  iv,  8, 14)  that  the  cooit, » 
constituted  by  Moses  (Dent  zvi,  18),  ecmaisted  ef 
seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Lerites  as  e- 
sessors ;  accordingly,  in  the  reform  which  be  csiied 
out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges  for  t^  triii 
of  minor  offsnces  (Wear,  ii,  20,  5).  The  stateaaeBt 
of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  at  correct ;  bat  % 
should  be  noticed  that  these  courts  were  no(  ahnrs 
in  ezistence.  They  may  have  been  inadtoted  by  Uo- 
self  on  what  be  conceived  to  be  the  trae  Mosaic  moM: 
a  supposition  which  is  rendered  probabla  by  his  tethv 
institution  of  a  council  of  Seventy,  which  served  ai  a 
court  for  capital  ofiences,  altogether  independeat  af 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  {Ltfe,  14 ;  War,  ii,  90^  ^ 
The  ezistence  of  local  courts,  howerer  conatitiited,  a 
clearly  implied  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  N.T.; 
and  perhaps  i^tjudgmeiU  (Matt,  v,  21)  applies  to  thoa 
See  Markkt.  Under  the  Roman  gOTemment  tkre 
was  a  provincial  court  (tfv/i/3ovXiov,  Acta  xzv,  liX  • 
kind  of  jury  or  privy  coundl,  consisting  of  a  certaiB 
number  of  assessors  (eonM/iam,  Suetoo.  T9k.  83,  io\ 
who  assisted  the  procurators  in  the  administRtioa  ef 
justice  and  other  public  matters. — Smith,  a.  t.  Goas- 
dl.    See  JuDOB. 

COURT,  RoTAL.  The  natives  of  the  East  \ae^ 
ever  been  remarkable  for  a  more  reverential  estima- 
tion of  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  king  than  has  vsvSix 
prevailed  among  other  people,  and  to  this  fact  the  Us- 
guage  of  Scripture  bears  ample  testimony.  Altbcsgb 
on  some  special  occasions  we  read  of  the  Jewish  a»o- 
archs  sitting  in  the  gate  with  their  people  (2  Sam.  xis, 
8 ;  Jer.  zzzviii,  7),  and  the  profits  appear  to  hire 
had  easy  access  to  them  (1  Kings  xz,  13 ;  2  Gsrca. 
zxv,  15),  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  regal  stite 
was,  in  general,  fully  maintained,  with  only  that  ad- 
mixture of  occasional  intercourse  and  familiarity  vlud 
may  be  noticed  by  every  traveller  at  the  present  dsr 
in  the  East.  Hence  it  was  accounted  the  height  of 
human  felicity  to  be  admitted  into  that  splendid  dicie 
which  surrounded  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  a^ 
they  seem  to  have  considered  it  a  good  omen  if  aar 
one  was  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  the  fiace  of  the  kiog 
(Prov.  iLxix,  26) ;  whence  the  expression  of  aedag 
God  (Matt.  V,  8)  is  to  be  uado- 
stood  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  possible  happinew,  sseh 
as  his  favor  and  protectios,  es- 
pecially in  the  life  to  come.  la 
reference  to  thia  custom,  the  aa- 
gel  Crabriel  replied  to  Zacbans 
that  he  was  Gabriel  diat  stood 
in  the  presence  of  God ;  thuia- 
timating  that  he  was  in  a  strte 
of  high  flavor  and  trust  (Lake  l 
19).  Hence  to  "  stand  before 
the  king"  is  a  phrase  which  ia- 
tended  the  same  as  to  be  oeea- 
pied  in  his  service,  and  to  pff- 
form  some  duty  for  him  (Gea. 
zli,  46;  1  Sam.  zzii,  6,  7).  aad 
imported  the  most  eminent  aal 
dignified  statkm  at  court  T^ 
illustrates  the  statement  of 
Christ  respecting  chHdren,  ^  h 
heaven  their  angels  do  ahnyv 
behold  the  fkce  of  my  F^tkr 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii,  1-10),  an  allosiQa  to 
the  custom  of  Oriental  courts,  where  the  great  aiea 
those  who  are  highest  in  office  and  fiavor,  are  roost  fl*> 
quently  in  the  prinoe's  palace  and  preeenoe  (Ertk  i 
il4;  1  Kingsz,8;  zii,6;  2King8  zxv,19>    bi  Bke 
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manner,  the  contentions  among  the  apostles  for  the 
chief  position  under  Christ  shows  that  they  mistook 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  the  request  of  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  that  her  sons  might  sit,  the 
one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,  in  his 
kingdom  (Matt  zz,  20-28),  evidently  alludes  to  the 
custom  -which  then  obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
where  two  of  the  noblest  and  most  dignified  person- 
ages were  respectively  seated,  one  on  each  side,  next 
the  eovereign  himself^  thus  enjoying  the  most  eminent 
places  of  dignity  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  Psa.  zlv,  9;  Heb. 
i,  8).     See  Kino. 

Court,  AnroniB,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  ui  1696  at  Yilleneuve-de-Berg  (ac- 
cording to  others  at  La  Tour  d*Aigues),  in  Yivarais. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
tlie  French  Protestant  Church  was  in  danger  of  self- 
destruction  through  fanaticism.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Court,  in  the  synods  of  Delphinas  in 
1716  and  of  Languedoc  in  1717,  laid  the  foundation 
for  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  based  tpon  the  old 
discipline  of  the  French  Churdi.  In  so  doing  he 
met  great  opposition, -and  even*  encountered  personal 
peril,  yet  hb  work  went  on.  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  intrusting  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office 
to  persons  lacking  the  proper  ordination,  he  sent  one 
of  his  colleagues  to  Zurich  to  receive  it,  and  the  lat- 
ter imparted  it  to  the  others  in  a  synod  held  in  1718. 
With  the  aid  of  the  government  of  Berne  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Court  established  in  1729  a 
seminary  at  Lausanne,  where  ministers  were  prepared 
for  the  churches  ^  of  the  DeseH^**  as  they  were  called, 
very  appropriately.  All  the  ecclesiastical  pajftrs  were 
dated  from  **the  Desert."  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
while  regent,  was  allied  with  England  against  Spain, 
and  sought  to  induce  Court  to  leave  France,  but  the 
latter  remained  at  his  post  until  his  death  in  1760. 
Court  wrote  Histoire  des  troubles  des  CevetmeB,  Geneva, 
1760,  3  vols.  12mo;  Ahiis^  1819,  8  vols.;  Le  PatrioU 
JroM^ois  ei  impartialj  ou  Response  h  la  lettre  de  M, 
CEvique  ^Agm  h  M,le  contrMeur-ghUral  corUre  la 
tolerance  des  Huguenots  (Villefr.  Geneve,  1761, 1763); 
lAttre  cTuH  patriate  sur  la  tolerance  civile  des  Prot.  de 
France  (1765),  etc.  Weiss  gives  an  account  of  numer- 
rous  MS.  writings  of  Court  (preserved  in  the  Geneva 
library)  in  his  Histoire  des  Refiigies,  ii,  288  (see  Cami- 
sards).  See  also  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  VEglise  du  Di- 
sert;  Peyrat,  Hist,  des  Pasteurs^  du  Desert;  Haag,  La 
France  Prot.  (Paris,  1854) ;  Bulletin  de  la  8oc.  de  tHist, 
de  Prot.  Fr. ;  B.  Sayons,  Hist,  de  la  IMirature  Fran- 
faise  a  FE'tranger,  i,  304, 818 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyMop. 

8.V. 

Courtesy.  Orientals  are  much  more  studious  of 
politeness  in  word  and  act  than  Europeans  (Niebuhr, 
Bfsdb".  p.49;  Arvieux,  iii,  807).  So  were  undoubted- 
ly the  ancient  Hebrews.  Inferiors  in  an  interview 
with  superiors  (both  on  meeting  and  separating,  2  Sam. 
zviii,  21)  were  wont  to  bow  (^1  JHn^ri,  vpooKwtXv ; 
see  KAstner,  De  veneratione  in  S?S.  Lips.  1735)  low 
(Gen.  six,  1 ;  xziii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  ix,  6 ;  xviii,  21),  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  towards  the  earth  (even  repeat- 
edly, Gen.  zxxiii,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xx,  41).  In  the  pres- 
ence of  princes,  high  civil  officers,  etc.,  persons  threw 
themselves  prostrate  (at  their  fioet)  upon  the  ground 

(rcriK  D^ait  rnnTOh,  Gen.  xUi,  6;  I'^ja  b?  bw, 

or  •PBK,  1  Sam.  xxv,  28;  2  Sam.  xiv,  4;  1  Kings 
xviii, ^7;  comp.  Judith  x,  21 ;  nx'nK  bgj.  Gen.  xliv, 
14 ;  1, 18 ;  2  Sam.  i,  2 ;  also  simply  D-ipfib %&a,  2  Sam. 
xix,19;  comp.  Matt,  ii,  11 ;  Herod.  1,184;  ii,80;  see 
Hyde,  BeL  veL  Pers.  p.  6  sq. ;  Harmer,  ii,  89  sq. ; 
Kype,  Observ.  1,8, 410;  BikppeU,  Abyss,  i,  217;  ii,  94). 
They  abo  bent  the  knee  (2  Kings  i,  18 ;  comp.  Matt 
xxvii,  29;  Acts  x,  25).  Of  other  gestures,  which  in 
the  modem  East  are  customary  (Harmer,  ii,  84;  Shaw, 
Tras,  p.  207;  Niebuhr,  Trap,  i,  282),  e.  g.  laying  the 


hand  on  the  breast,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible.  If 
an  inferior  mounted  on  a  beast  met  a  superior,  ho  quick- 
ly alighted  (Arnob.  vii,  18;  see  Orelli  ad  loc.),  and 
made  the  due  obeisance  (Gen.  xxiv,  64 ;  1  Sam.  xxv, 
28;  see  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  44,  60;  Trap,  i,  189). 
Whether  in  such  cases  an  individual  turned  out  of  the 
road,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  80)  and 
modem  Arabians  (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  60),  is  uncer- 
tain, but  probable.  On  the  greeting  by  a  kiss,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  usual  or 
varied  as  among  the  modem  Orientals  (see  Herod,  i, 
184 ;  Harmer,  ii,  86  sq. ;  Burckhardt,  Arab.  p.  229), 
see  ELiss.  Rising  from  a  sitting  posture  before  per- 
sons entitled  to  respect,  such  as  elders,  was  early  uni- 
versal (Lev.  xix,  82;  Job  xxiz,  8;  comp.  Porphyr. 
Abstin.  ii,  61).  See  Elder.  Forms  of  salutation  on 
meeting  or  entrance  consisted  of  a  pious  expression  of 
well-wishing  (Gen.  xliii,  29;  1  Sam.  xxv,  6 ;  Judg.  vi, 
12;  2  Sam.  zx,  9;  Psa.  cxxix,  8;  see  Harmer,  iii, 
172)  and  inquiries  concerning  the  health  of  the  family 
(2  Kings  iv,  26;  hence  tShwh  bKD=to  greet,  Exod. 
xviii,  7 ;  Judg.  xviii,  15 ;  1  Sam.  x,  4 ;  comp.  Gesenius, 
Thes.  Heb.  p.  1847).  One  of  the  simplest  formuIsB  was 
**  Jehovah  be  with  thee;"  to  which  was  replied,  **The 
Lord  bless  thee ;"  (Ruth  ii,  4).  Among  the  later  Jewp, 
the  phrase  *illJ"«7,  "May  it  go  well  with  thee,"  was 
general  (Lightfoot,  p.  602).  With  the  modem  Arabs 
the  expression  of  salutation,  8alam  aleykum,  "  Peace 
be  upon  you,"  and  the  reply,  Aleghtm  es^akm,  ^^  On 
you  be  peace,"  are  customary  (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  48 
so.;  Welsted,  Trav.  i,  242).  The  Heb.  equivalent, 
t]9  Dib\r,  **  Peace  to  thee,"  does  not  appear  in  the  O. 
T.  (Judg.  xix,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  18)  as  a  constant  form 
of  salutation  (yet  comp.  Luke  xxiv,  86;  John  xx,  26; 
also  Tobit  v,  12 ;  and  comp.  on  this  Purman's  Expositio 
fom.  salut.  ''Pax  Fo6«ctt»,"  Frcft.  a.  M.  1799).  The 
Punic  greetmg  was il w  (iin)  oi Avodouni  (^?^K  iin), 
according  to  Plautus  {Pan.  v,  2, 84, 88 ;  comp.  Av^ovif, 
AnikoLGr.'my7!b\  epigr.  70).  Persons  were  also  sent 
on  their  way  vrith  a  similar  formula  (Tob.  v,  28).  But 
besides  such  set  terms,  individuals  meeting  one  another 
made  use  of  verbose  methods  of  inquiring  after  each 
other's  circumstances  (as  appears  from  the  prohibition 
in  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  Luke  x,  4 ;  see  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p. 
49 ;  Arvieux,  Hi,  162 ;  Russel,  Aleppo,  i,  229 ;  Jaubeit, 
p.  170;  RQppell,  Abgssin.  i,  208).  See  Salutatioh. 
Whether  the  well-known  custom  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Homer,  Odjfss.  xvii,  541 ;  Pliny,  xxviii, 
5;  Petron.  98)  of  wishing  well  to  one  who  sneezed 
(which  was  regarded  as  ominous,  Eustath.  ad  Odgss. 
xvii,  545;  Ckero^  Dkrin.  ii,  40;  Pliny,  ii,  7;  Xenopb. 
Anab.  iii,  2,  9;  Propert.  U,  2,  84;  Augusthie,  Doctr. 
Chr.  i,  20 ;  comp.  Apulci  Metam.  9,  p.  209,  ed.  Bip. ; 
Harduiu  ad  Plin.  xxviii,  5 ;  see  Wemsdorf,  De  ritu 
stemutantibus  bene  preeandiyiAps.  Tin ;  Bhan,  Z>s  more 
stemutantibus  salutem  (^fpreeandi,  Tigur.  1742),  prevail- 
ed also  among  the  Israelites,  is  uncertain ;  the  later 
Jews  observed  it,  and  the  Rabbms  maintain  that  it  was 
an  ancient  usage  (Buxtorf,  Synag.  p.  129). 

In  conversation  (q.  v.)  the  less  important  person 
spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  styled  him- 
self the  other's  servant  (Gen.  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  2 ;  xxxiii, 
6 ;  xliii,  28 ;  Judg.  xix,  19)  and  the  other  master  (Gen. 
xxiv,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  18,  etc).  Sometimes  he  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  ftirther  abasement,  epKliets  (e.  g.  dog) 
of  disparagement  to  himself  (2  Sam.  ix,  8 ;  2  Kings 
viii,  18;  comp.  Oedmann,  Bamml  v,  42  sq.).  The 
usual  title  of  respect  was  "^aHK,  "My  lord"  (kter  ^yi) ; 
other  respectftU  terms  were  also  "^SK,  "My  father" 
(especially  to  prophets,  2  Kings  v,  18  ;*vi,  21 ;  xiii,  14 ; 
comp.  the  Romanist  title  "  father"  for  priest);  on  the 
kter  name,  '^a'?,  "  My  master, "  see  Rabbi.  The  later 
Jews  seem  to  have  utterly  excluded,  hi  their  bigotry, 
the  heathen  from  all  salntatioD  (Bfatt  v,  47  ?),  as  now, 
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in  Syria  and  Egypt,  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
hardly  deign  to  greet  each  other  (Uarmer,  ii,  35).  The 
public  sentiment  of  those  times  also  released  holy  per- 
sons (saints)  from  the  obligation  of  returning  compli- 
mentary salntations  (Lightfbot,  p.  787),  which,  how- 
ever, they  eagerly  claimed  (Mark  xii,  88 ;  Lnlce  xi,  48 ; 
xz,  46).  The  right  side  was  regarded  as  the  place  of 
honor  in  standing  or  sitting  by  the  Hebrews  from  early 
times  (1  Rings  ii,  19;  Psa.  xlv,  10;  Matt,  xxv,  38; 
comp.  Sneton.  Ner.  18 ,  see  Dougtsi  Anal,  i,  169  sq. ; 
Wetstein,  i,  456,  512 ;  Einigk,  De  manu  dextra  honored 
ttore.  Lips.  1707).  PubUc  reverence  and  homage  to- 
ward monarchs,  generals,  etc.,  consisted  in  shouts 
(among  others,  the  cry  huzza,  ^^»^  ^TX^t  *'  Long  live 
the  king !"  Barhebr.  Ckron,  p.  447)  of  accUmatkm  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  xi,  8,  5 ;  War,  vii,  5,  2 ;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xxi,  10;  PhUo,  ii,  522),  with  music  (2  Sam.  xvi,  16; 
1  Kings  i,  39,  40;  2  Kfaogs  ix,  18;  Judith  iii,  8;  comp. 
Herodian,  iv,  8,  19) ;  also  in  strewing  carpets  or  gar- 
ments along  the  road  (comp.  ifischyl.  Agam,  909 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Cato  min.  c.  12;  Talmud,  Cheiuboth,  foL  Ixvi,  2; 
as  still  is  practised  in  Palestine,  Robinson,  ii,  888),  with 
branches  (see  Ugolini  TTtetctur.  xxx)  or  flowers  (2  Kings 
ix,  13;  Matt,  xxi,  8;  comp.  Curtius,  v,  1,  20;  ix,  10, 
25;  Herod,  vii,  54;  ^lian,  Var.  Hist,  ix,  9;  Tacitus, 
EUt.  ii,  70 ;  Herodian,  i,  7,  11 ;  iv,  8, 19 ;  see  Dougtasi 
AnaUct.  iii,  89 ;  Paulsen,  Regier,  de$  MorgisnL  p.  229  sq.), 
and  in  torchlight  entrances  at  night  (2  Mace,  iv,  22). 
Festive  escorts  in  procession  (with  the  priests  at  the 
head)  were  also  not  unusual  (Joeephus,  j4ii<.  xi,  8,  5 ; 
xvi,  2, 1 ;  see  Scbmieder,  De  solenmUatt.  vett.  regea  im- 
peratontq,  recipiendi,  Brig.  1828).— ^Vlner,  i,  500.  See 
also  Gift;  Visit. 

Cousin  is  given  (Luke  i,  86, 58)  by  the  Anth.Vers. 
in  its  vague  acceptation  as  the  rendering  of  trvyytvijCy 
a  blood-relative,  or  "Uiumon,'*  as  elsewhere  trans- 
lated. So  also  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  iii,  7 ;  iv, 
42 ;  Tob.  vi,  10;  2  Mace,  xi,  1, 35). 

Cousin,yiCTOB,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  writ- 
er, was  bom  in  Paris  November  28, 1792,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Lyo6e  Charlemagne,  where,  at  sixteen, 
he  gained  the  grand  prise  of  honor.  Soon  after  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Ecoie  Normale^  where  he  be- 
came ripiOteur^  or  private  teacher  of  Greek  literature, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy.  **  In  1811  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Laromigui^e  (q.  v.),  whose 
theory  was  a  mixture  of  Condillac  and  Descartes,  of 
sensation  and  spiritualism,  and  who  made  it  his  mis- 
sion to  reconcile  the  two  systems.  Cousin  was  at  first 
fascinated  by  this  theory,  and  still  more  by  the  ele- 
gant phraseology  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  lecturer. 
It  was  very  probably  at  the  same  period  that  his  great 
idea  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  *that  each  sys- 
tem is  true,  but  incomplete,  and  that  by  collecting  all 
the  systems  together  a  complete  philosophy  would  be 
obtained.'  In  1818  and  1814  he  attended  the  courses 
of  philosophical  lectures  delivered  at  the  Faculty  des 
Lettres  by  Royer-Collard,  whose  earnest  mind  had  long 
distrusted  that  school  of  sensation  which  Locke  and 
Condillac  had  established  in  the  18th  century,  and 
who  had  sought  refuge  from  these  doubts  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Scotch  system.  This  doctrine,  which  in- 
sisted that  there  were  notions  in  the  mind  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  senses,  was  ardently  embraced  by 
Cousin,  who  became  lecturer  at  the  Faculty  des  Let- 
tres, and  began  his  fiunous  course  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  December  7,  1815.  Having  learned  to 
doubt  from  Royer-Collard,  he  resolved  to  examine  in 
turn  all  the  great  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em, before  he  formed  his  opinions.  He  became  a  uni- 
versal inquirer.  He  professed  to  judge  without  preju- 
dice each  philosopher,  and  in  each  he  believed  he  had 
found  a  system,  and  in  each  system  a  fragment  of 
troth.  As  fast  as  he  proceeded  in  this  inquiry  he 
communicated  what  he  had  found  to  the  public,  some- 
times in  lectures,  at  other  times  in  books.    To  enable 


his  pupils  to  judge  for  themselves,  be  pabliabed  the 
works  of  Plato,  the  inedited  works  of  Prodiia,  and  m 
edition  of  Descartes,  though  the  whole  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  dismission.  His  translation  of  Plato  ia 
18  vols,  would  preserve  his  name  bad  he  done  noth- 
ing else**  {Engluk  Cgdopcidia).  The  govemnMel 
dismissed  him  ftt>m  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  1821. 
and  in  1824  he  went  to  Germany  as  tutor  to  tlie 
young  Duke  of  Montebello.  **  During  bis  progrns 
the  fhuik  opinions  he  expressed  excited  the  sospicioB 
of  the  Prussian  authorities,  who  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested and  conveyed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  throws 
into  prison  as  an  agitator.  He  remained  in  doae  eon- 
finement  for  six  months.  After  his  return  he  pub- 
lished, in  1826,  his  celebrated  Fragmem  PkUom/pkifiit^ 
with  a  remarkable  prefkce,  which  is  still  considered 
the  best  summary  of  his  particular  doctrine."  In 
1828  he  recommenced  lectures  on  Philoeopby  at  tbe 
Faculty  des  Lettres.  His  foraier  lectures  bad  consist- 
ed principally  of  the  history  of  ideal  tmth,  as  it  had 
been  explained  by  the  great  thinkers  who  had  p(»> 
ceded  him.  But  this  time  his  own  theory  was  exhib- 
ited. The  first  series  was  published  in  18^,  under 
the  title  of  Cour$  d'ffittoire  de  la  PkUoKpkie  ;  the  sec- 
ond in  1829,  as  C(mr$  de  PhUoeopkie.  Soon  after,  tbe 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe  introduced  his  fHends  Gai- 
zot  and  De  Broglie  to  power.  He  now  became  a  coob- 
cillor  of  state,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Edn- 
cation,  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  peer 
of  France,  in  quick  succession.  In  1881  be  was  com- 
missioned  by  the  ministry  to  proceed  to  Germany  to 
examine  the  state  of  education  in  that  country.  Tbe 
results  frere  given  to  the  world  in  1882,  Rappori  wm 
r^tat  definstruciUmpublique  dcm*  quelquet  pagfs  de  tAU 
kmagne  (translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  and  published  in 
London  in  1834).  He  succeeded  Fourier  in  tbe  Acad- 
emy, and  delivered  Ms  ^ioge^  or  reception  address,  Mav 
5, 1881.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  when  he  did  it  was  almost  invariably  on  the  sub- 
ject of  National  Instraction.  On  March  1, 1840,  Con- 
sin  entered  the  liberal  cabinet  of  Thiers  as  minister 
of  Public  Instmction.  lie  introduced  a  number  of 
reforms  during  his  administration,  which  lasted  eight 
months,  and  of  which  he  published  himself  a  review 
in  the  Jievue  de$  deux  Mondei  \n  1841.  In  1848  M. 
Cousin  seemed  cordially  to  accept  the  introduction  of 
the  republic,  and  when  General  Cavaignac  appealed 
to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to  aid 
the  government  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  peo[Je, 
Cousin  published,  with  a  republican  prefece,  a  popular 
edition  of  the  Pro/ession  defoi  du  vuxare  Ktoogard,  He 
subsequently  wrote,  under  the  title  of  Justice  et  Char- 
Hi,  a  pampUet  against  the  socialistic  tendencies.  Bat 
after  1849  Cousin  altogether  withdrew  fr^m  public  llfis. 
He  published,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
among  others,  Procli  Opera,  6  vols.  8vo,  1820-27;  Des- 
cartes, (Euvres  CompleCu,  11  vols.  8vo ;  Ab61ard,  SSc  d 
non,  1836 ;  several  series  of  FragmeiM  PkiUmopkiqmei, 
1838^0;  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  (1st  seri^,  5  vols.  8vo; 
2d,  8  vols.  8vo ;  8d,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Du  Fra»,  du  BeaUy  du 
Bun  (1853,  8vo,  a  republication  of  his  lectures  dehr- 
ered  between  1815  and  1821);  Cotirs  de  PkOotopkiB 
Morale,  5  vols.  1840-41.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
principal  works  (up  to  1846)  in  22  vols.  18mo,  was 
publbhed  in  1846-47.  From  1858  to  1864  be  published 
a  series  of  works  on  celebrated  literary  woipen  of  tbe 
17th  century,  which  are  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  that  time,  and  found  a  large  circulation. 
The  series  comprises  JacqueSne  Pascal  and  Mad,  de 
Longuevilie  (1853),  Mad.  de  SabU  (1854),  Mad.  de  de- 
vreuse  H  Mad,  de  Hautfort  (1856) ;  La  SockU  Franfaim 
au  XVir  Sikde  (1858, 2  vols.) ;  La  Jeunetse  de  Mad, de 
LongueviUe  (1864,  4th  edit);  la  Jeunesse  de  Maaarm 
(1865).  In  1863  he  published  Histoire  GMrate  de  la 
Philosophie  depuis  lis  temps  Us  pbts  readm  juegu'au 
XVirr  siicle  (18^)*  Ixn^  <^  revised  edition  of  his 
CoursdeF  histoire  de  la  pkiioeopkie.    Cousin  was  also  a 
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fte^uent  contzibator  to  some  of  the  leading  periodicals 
of  SVance,  such  as  the  Revw  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Jour- 
nai  des  SammU,  and  others.  A  kind  of  Galilean  cate- 
obisxn,  published  anonymously  in  1838,  under  the  title 
lAmre  iriuttrucium  morale  et  reUffieute,  has  also  been  as- 
cribed to  Cousin.     He  died  in  January,  1867. 

Cousin  undoubtedly  rendered  great  service  to  mod- 
ern thought  by  his  advocacy  of  **  spiritualism"  (spir- 
itcudlst  philosophy)  as  opposed  to  materialistic  doc- 
trines. In  the  preface  to  Dm  Vrai^  du  Beam^  du  Bim^ 
lie  thus  expresses  himself  (1853) :  *'  Our  true  doctrine, 
our  true  standard,  is  spiritualism ;  tbe  philosophy,  gen- 
erous and  solid  at  the  same  time,  Chat  commences  with 
Socrates  and  Plato,  that  ther  Gospel  spreads  over  the 
inrorld,  that  Descartes  forced  into  the  sererer  forms  of 
the  genius  of  modem  times.  The  name  of  spiritualism 
is  properly  given  to  this  philosophy,  for  its  character  is 
tbat  it  subordinates  the  senses  to  the  spirit,  and  that, 
by  all  meaaa  which  reason  can  avow,  it  perpetually 
tends  to  elevate  num  and  make  him  greater.  Spirit- 
ualism teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  human  action,  the  obligation 
o/  morality,  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness,  the  dignity 
of  justice,  the  beauty  of  charity ;  and,  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  this  earth,  spiritualism  points  to  God,  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Type  of  humanity,  who,  having  created 
man  evidently  for  an  excellent  end,  will  not  abandon 
him  during  the  mysterious  development  of  his  des- 
tiny." 

As  to  method^  Cousin  follows  the  psychological  rath- 
er than  the  a  priori  method,  but  he  avoids  careful- 
ly the  views  of  Locke  and  the  sensationalists.  His 
psychology  is  idealistic,  his  ontology  also.  What  he 
calls  *' spontaneous  reason*'  acquaints  us  with  the 
''true  and  essential  nature  of  things."  In  place  of 
'*  commencing,  as  the  Germans  do,  with  ontology,  he 
affirms  the  possibility  of  finding  a  passage  fh>m  the 
world  of  phenomena  to  real  existence.  Since  reason 
receives  truth  spontaneously,  by  direct  and  immediate 
perception,  he  considers  that  we  may,  by  means  of  this 
faculty,  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  essential  and  abso- 
lute existence"  (Morell,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Philos.  pt,  ii, 
eh.  viii).  The  tendency  of  this  view  to  pantheism  has 
been  shown  by  many  writers,  especially  by  Gioberti 
(^Considerations  star  lep  doctrines  religieuses  de  M.  Victor 
Contkk,  transl.  by  Toumeur,  Paris,  1847,  8vo).  Cousin 
himself  always  strenuously  repudiated  the  name  of 
pantheist.  It  is  certain  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
career  he  "  sought  more  and  more  the  support  of  the 
great  Christian  masters,  and  drew  daily  nearer  to  Pas- 
cal, Descartes,  and  Leibnitz'*  (North  British  Review^ 
March,  1867,  art.  v).  Of  translations  of  his  works, 
we  have,  by  Daniel,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful 
(N.  Y.  1849,  8vo) ;  by  Wight,  History  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy (N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo,  1852);  by  the  same,  Lec- 
tures on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  (N.  Y. 
1864,  8vo) ;  by  Henry,  Psychology,  including  an  Exam- 
inaHon  of  Locke's  PhUosophy  (N.  Y.  4th  ed.,  1856, 8vo). 
— English  Ctfdopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Con- 
temporains,  1866 ;  Lewes,  History  of  PhUosophy  (Lend. 
2  vols.  1867),  ii,  646;  Christian  Spectator,  vii,  89,  North 
American  Review,  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxv,  19 ;  Edinb.  Review,  1, 
194  (art.  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton) ;  Brit,  duart.  Review,  v, 
289 ;  Westminster  Review,  Oct.  1858;  Ripley,  Specirims 
of  Foreign  Literature,  vol.  i ;  Alaux,  La  PhUotopMe  de 
Cousin  (Paris,  1864). 

Con'tha  (Kov^a,  Vulg.  PhuscC),  named  (1  Esdr.  v, 
32)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Temple-servants  whose 
*'  sons"  returned  from  Babylon ;  but  the  Hebrew  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  63 ;  Neh.  vii,  66)  contain  no  corresponding 
name. 

Covel,  James,  Jr.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1796,  became 
a  travelling  preacher  in  1816,  and  travelled  chiefly  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  (18mo),  and  was  a  man  of  sound 


judgment,  sincere  piety,  and  steady  industry.  From 
1888  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence Academy,  and  filled  the  post  acceptably  until 
1841.  His  last  station  was  State  Street,  Troy,  where 
he  died.  May  16,  ISib.— Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii, 
600;  Spirague,  i4fmai!f,  vii,  664. 

Covel,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Homingsheath,  Suffolk,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low. In  1670  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  chaplain 
to  the  Bi^tish  embassy.  In  1687  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  York,  and  in  1688  master  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  died  in  1722.  As  the  fruit  of  his 
residence  in  Constantinople,  he  wrote  Some  Account 
of  the  present  Greek  Church,  with  Rejlections  on  their 
present  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  etc.  (Camb.  1722,  fol.). 

Covenant,  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween two  parties,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  fulfil  cer- 
tain engagements  to  the  other.  In  Scripture  it  is 
used  mostly  in  an  analogical  sense,  to  denote  certun 
relations  between  God  and  man.  (See  Danville  Re- 
view, March,  1862.) 

I.  Terms.— In  the  Old  Test,  t^^^^,  herith'  (rendered 
"league,"  Josh,  ix,  6, 7, 11, 15, 16 ;  Judg.  ii,  2 ;  1  Sam. 
iii,  12,  13,  21 ;  2  Sam.  v,  8 ;  1  Kings  v,  12 ;  xv,  19, 
twice ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  8,  twice ;  Job  v,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxx, 
6;  "confederacy,"  Chad.  7;  "confederate,"  Gen. 
xiv,  13 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  5),  is  the  word  invariably  thus 
translated  (Sept.  diaBriKTj ;  once,  Wisd.  i,  16,  ovvGijieri ; 
Yulg.  foedus,  pactum,  often  interchangeably,  Gen.  ix, 
xvii;  Num.  xxv;  in  the  Apocrypha  testamentum,  but 
sacramentum,  2  Esdr.  ii,  7 ;  sponsiones,  Wisd.  i,  16 ;  in 
N.  T.  testamentum  [06*9116  fadere,  Som.  1,  81 ;  Gr. 
d(wv9sTovQj).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Ge- 
senius  (Thes.  Heb.  p.  237, 238 ;  so  Furst,  Hebr.  Handw. 
p.  217)  from  the  root  n^S,  i  q.  K'la,  "he  cut,"  and 
taken  to  mean  primarily  "a  cutting,"  with  reference 
to  the  custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two, 
and  passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  XV;  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19).  Hence  the  expression 
"to  cut  a  covenant"  (I^^'^a  T\*^'S,  Gen.  xv,  18,  or 
simply  n^S,  with  H'^'na  understood,  1  Sam.  xi,  2)  is 
of  firequent  occurrence.  (Comp.  tipjcca  rifivuv,  rkfi- 
Vitv  <nrov6dc,icere,ferire,percuterefcBdus.  See  Sle- 
vogt,  De  more  Ebraeor,  dissectione  animalium  fadera 
ineundi,  Jen.  1769.)  Professor  Lee  suggests  (i7e6.  Lex. 
s.  V.  H'^^IQ)  that  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  is 
an  eating  together,  or  banquet,  from  the  meaning  "  to 
eat,"  which  the  root  ms  sometimes  bears ;  because 
among  the  Orientals  to  eat  together  amounts  almost 
to  a  covenant  of  friendship.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Gen.  xxxi,  46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together 
on  the  heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  rati- 
fying the  covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  cove- 
nant of  salt"  (H^^  f^*''!'5l>  ^la&rjKti  akoQ,  Num.  xviii, 
19 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  6),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eating 
salt  together  is  remembered.  If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  ri'^'^21  be  adopted,  this  expression  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten  or 
offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices  on  occasion  of 
very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  fig- 
urative, denoting,  either,  frx>m  the  use  of  salt  in  sacri- 
fice (Lev.  ii,  13 ;  Mark  ix,  49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from 
the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
covenant.     (See  below.) 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  StaOrjKri  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
in  the  English  Auth.  Vers.,  whence  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Bible  have  received  their  common  English 
names.  This  translation  is  perhaps  due  to  the  Vul- 
gate, which,  having  adopted  testamentum  as  the  equiv- 
alent for  StaBi}Kri  in  the  Apocrypha,  uses  it  always  as 
such  m  the  N.  T.  (see  above).     There  seems,  how- 
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eyer,  to  be  no  necessity  fSor  the  introduction  of  a  new 
word  conveying  a  new  idea.  The  Sept  haying  ren- 
dered n*^*^!!  (which  never  means  will  or  testametUj  but 
always  covenant  or  affreemenf)  by  diaBtjKti  consistently 
throughout  the  0.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting 
that  word,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  intend  to 
convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  fitmlliar  with 
the  Greek  0.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  same  thing  which  has  been  call- 
ed a  "covenant"  (H'^'^a)  in  the  O.  T.  is  referred  to  in 
the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  iU,  14 ;  Heb.  vii,  ix  j  Rev.  xi, 
19);  while  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and 
thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the  English  sometimes  rep- 
resented by  ** covenant,"  and  sometimes  by  "testa- 
ment" (Heb.  vii,  22;  viii,  &-13;  ix,  16).  In  the  con- 
fessedly difficult  passage,  Heb.  ix,  16,  17,  the  word 
diaOtjKtj  has  been  thought  by  many  commentators  ab- 
solutely to  require  the  meaning  of  wiU  or  testament. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  in 
addition  to  what  has  Just  been  said  as  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs 
twice  in  the  context,  where  its  meaning  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  H'^'^a,  and  in  the 
onquestionable  sense  of  covenant  (comp.  Sia9f}icri  leawfjy 
Heb.  ix,  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  viii,  8 ;  and 
iiaOtiKti,  ix,  16, 17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Exod.  xxiv,  8). 
If  this  sense  of  dia9i)Krj  be  retained,  we  may  either 
render  liri  vtKpoiQ,  "  over,  or  in  the  case  of,  dead  sac- 
rifices," and  a  6ia9efi(vog,  "the  mediating  sacrifice" 
(Scholefield^s  ffinit/or  an  improved  TramMon  of  the 
N,  r.),  or  (with  Ebrard  and  others)  restrict  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  16  to  the  O.-T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between 
man  and  God^  in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  t)e 
represented  by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  com- 
pletely identified  that  in  its  person  he  (6  SiaOiftivoCy 
tlie  human  covenanter)  actually  died  (comp.  Matt, 
xxvi,  28).     See  TESTAMEirr. 

II.  Their  Application. — In  its  Biblical  meaning  of 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  two  parties,  the  word 
"covenant"  is  used — 1.  Properly^  of  a  covenant  between 
man  and  man ;  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement, 
either  between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  zi,  1 ;  Josh. 
ix,  6, 15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxi,  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  Mfil  certain  con- 
ditions, and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advanta- 
ges. In  maldng  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly 
invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi,  50),  whence  the  ex- 
pression "a  covenant  of  Jehovah"  (njn^  f^'^*!>ai  1 
Sam.  XX,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  19), 
and  an  oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi,  81);  and  accord- 
ingly a  breach  of  covenant  was  regarded  as  a  very 
heinous  sin  (Ezek.  xvii,  12-20).  A  sign  (nix)  or  wit- 
ness (^^)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi,  30),  or  a  pilkr,  or  heap  of  stones 
erected  (Gen.  xxxi,  52).  The  marriage  compact  is 
called  "  the  covenant  of  (jk>d,"  Pro  v.  ii,  17  (see  Mai.  ii, 
14).  The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev.  xxiv, 
8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  expressions  as  a 
covenant  with  death  (Isa.  xxviii,  18),  or  with  the  wild 
beasts  (Hos.  u,  18).  The  phrases  n-^^ia  "^iya,  "^^pK 
n*^*ia,  "  lords  or  men  of  one's  covenant,"  are  employed 
to  denote  confederacy  (Gen.  xiv,  13,  Ob.  7).  See  Con- 
tract. 

2.  Improperly^  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  num. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evidently 
used  by  way  of  accommodation.  See  Anthropo- 
morphism. Strictly  spealdng,  such  a  covenant  is 
quite  unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal. 
iii,  15  sq.,  where  IvayyiXia  and  SiaBijicrj  are  used  al- 
most as  synonyms)  or  act  of  mere  favor  (Psa.  Ixxxix, 
28,  where  IW  stands  in  parallelism  with  H'^'^a)  on 
God's  part     Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after 


the  Flood  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  repeated. 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  eeasona,  and  of  dqr  a^ 
night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant  (Gen.  ix; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  20).  Generally,  however,  the  fiarm  of  i 
covenant  is  maintained,  by  the  benefits  whidi  God  o- 
gages  to  bestow  l>eing  mode  by  him  d^»endeiit  upon 
the  Ailfilment  of  certain  conditions  which  he  impusei 
on  man.  Thus  tlie  covenant  with  Abraham  was  oob- 
ditioned  by  circumcision  (Acts  vii,  8),  the  oausrioa  of 
which  was  declared  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  cer- 
enant  (Gen.  xvii) ;  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood  1^ 
zeal  for  God,  his  honor  and  senioe  (Nam.  xxv,  1%  IS; 
Deut.  xxxiii, 0;  Neh.  xiii,  29;  Mal.ii,4:,  5);  tbao^r- 
enant  of  Sinai  by  the  observance  of  the  taa  commaBd- 
ments  (Exod.  xxxiv,  27,  26 ;  Lev.  xxvl,  15),  wUci 
are  therefore  called  "Jehovah's  covenant"  (DtaL  h, 
18),  a  name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  o( 
Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  Ixxty  of  Jeviah  cannniral 
Scriptures  (2  Cot.  iii,  18,  14).  This  last-moilkncd 
covenant,  which  was  renewed  at  differeDt  periods  if 
Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix ;  Josh,  xxiv ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
xxiii,  xxix,  xxxiv ;  Ezra  x ;  Neb.  ix,  x),  is  one  of  the 
two  principal  covenants  between  God  and  maiL.  Tbev 
are  distinguished  as  old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi,  Sl-M : 
Heb.  viii,  8-18 ;  x,  16),  with  reference  to  the  order,  not 
of  their  institution,  but  of  their  actual  deydopmeat 
(Gal.  iii,  17) ;  and  also  as  being  the  insCraments  te- 
spectively  of  bondage  and  freedom  (Gal.  iv,  24).  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealisgi 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  sxtA  covenm 
is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  with  human  cus- 
tom by  an  oath  (Deut  iv,  81 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  8%  to  be 
sanctioned  by  curses  to  fidl  upon  the  unfiuthfol  (Deat. 
xxix,  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by^a  aign  (HxX 
such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix),  clreumcisicnD  (Geo. 
xvii),  or  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  16, 17). — Smith,  s, 
V.  Hence,  in  Scripture,  the  covenant  of  God  is  call- 
ed his  "  counsel,"  his  "  oath,"  his  "  promise"  (Psa. 
Ixxxix,  8, 4 ;  cv,  8-11 ;  Heb.  vi,  18-20 ;  Luke  i,  68-75  ; 
Gal.  iii,  15-18,  etc.) ;  and  it  is  descril>ed  as  consistiBg 
wholly  in  the  gracious  beetowal  of  bleaaing  on  dmb 
(Isa.  lix,  21 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  83,  34).  Hence  also  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  covenant  to  designate  such  fixed 
arrangements  or  laws  of  nature  as  the  regular  soceet- 
slon  of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xxxiii,  20),  and  such  le- 
b'gious  institutions  as  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  16) ; 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  9, 10) ;  the  Levitical  institate 
(Lev.  xxvi,  15) ;  and,  in  general,  any  precept  or  ordi- 
nance  of  Cfod  (Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 14),  all  such  appoint- 
ments forming  part  of  that  system  or  arrangement  in 
connection  with  which  the  blessings  of  God*8  grace 
were  to  be  enjoyed. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

COVENANT  OF  Salt  (H^?  ni-nja).  This  phrase 
is  supposed  to  denote  a  perpetual  covenant,  in  the  seal- 
ing or  ratification  of  which  salt  was  used.  As  salt 
was  added  to  dififerent  kinds  of  viands,  not  only  to 
give  them  a  relish,  but  to  preserve  them  from  patze- 
faction  and  decay,  it  became  the  emblem  of  wcorrvp- 
tibility  and  permanence.  Hence  a  "  covenant  of  salt^ 
signified  an  everlatting  covenant  (Num.  xviii,  19 ;  Lev. 
ii,  18;  2  Chron.  xiii,  5).     See  Salt. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and.  There  were 
se^ral  covenants  drawn  up  in  Scotland  havingregsd 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  or  Pr«byteriaB 
religion  in  that  country.  The  First  Covenant  was 
subscribed  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  3, 1557,  the  mass  of  sign- 
ers being  known  as  the  Congregation,  and  the  nobility 
and  leading  subscribers  as  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion (q.  v.).  They  petitioned  the  government  for  hJt^ 
erty  of  worship.  Being  met  with  dissimulalMn  and 
treachery,  a  Second  Covenant  was  signed  at  Perth, 
May  31,  1559,  wherein  the  subscribers  bound  them- 
selves to  mutual  assistance  in  defense  of  their  reHgiens 
rights.  The  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  and  the  M  ef 
queen  Elizabeth  of  ^gland  was  called  in  to  coonter^ 
act  the  French  troops  invited  by  the  Pkpal  party.    On 
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the  death  of  the  qaeen-mother  in  1660,  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  Parliament,  being  left  at 
liberty,  ordained  the  I^bjterian  as  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1638  the  NaUonal  Covenant 
-waa  subscribed  over  all  Scotland  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. This  was  not  only  a  repetition  of  the  former 
covenamts,  but  contained,  moreorer,  a  solenui  protest 
against  prelacy. 

The  Solemn  League  and  CoveaatU  was  a  compact  en- 
tered into  in  1648  between  England  and  Scotland, 
binding  the  united  kingdoms  to  mutual  aid  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  popeiy  and  prelacy,  and  the  preservation 
of  true  religion  and  liberty  in  the  realm.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  approred  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Aug.  17, 
latUied  by  the  Convention  of  Estates,  and  aeoepted 
and  subscribed  Sept.  26  by  the  English  Piuliament 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly  (q.  v.).  In  1646  It 
wafl  again  ratified  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly, 
together  with  the  Directory  for  Worship  framed  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Althou^^  Charles  I 
would  not  approve  of  it,  Charles  II  engaged  by  oath 
to  observe  it,  a  promise  which  be  broke  upoe  the  first 
opportunity.  The  Scottish  Parliament  of  1661,  in  the 
interest  of  the  king,  established  the  royal  supremacy, 
annulled  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  ab- 
solved the  lieges  from  its  obligations.  The  *' Cove- 
nants'' have  a  place  in  the  volume  which  comprehends 
the  Westmituter  Con/esnon  qf  Fakh  (Scottish  edition), 
but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  the  Churdi 
of  Scotland  does  not  make  adherence  to  them  obliga- 
tory on  either  clerical  or  lay  members.  Certain  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  dissenters,  however,  still  profess  attach- 
ment to  the  covenants,  and  on  particular  occasions 
renew  their  subscription  to  them. — 'Hetherington,  Htst. 
of  Church  of  Scotland;  McCrie,  Sketdket  of  (X  Birt.  ; 
Rudloff,  GeschidUe  der  Beformation  m  SckoUkmd  (Bei^ 
lin,  1853,  2  vols.).  See  Cameronians  ;  P&bsbtte- 
BiANs,  Beformsd  ;  Scotland,  Chubch  of. 

Covenants,  Theology  o£    See  Fbde&al  Thb- 

OLOOT. 

Covenanters,  the  name  given  primarily  to  that 
body  of  Presbyterians 'in  Scotland  who  objected  to  the 
Revolution  settlement  in  Church  and  State,  and  desired 
to  see  in  full  force  that  kind  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  fh)m  1638  to  1649. 
*'  According  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  rat- 
ified by  the  Parliaments  of  En^nd  and  Scotland,.and 
also  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  in 
1648,  Presb3rteriani8m  was  to  be  maintained  m  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  pop- 
ery, prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  etc.,  were  to 
be  extirpated.  The  *  Covenanters*  in  Scotland  con- 
tended, as  is  well  known,  under  much  suffering,  for 
this  species  of  Presbyterian  supremacy  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  YII  (II).  As  a  meas- 
ure of  pacification  at  the  Revolution,  Presbytery  was 
established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  Parliament,  1690 ;  but 
it  was  of  a  modified  kind.  Substantially  the  Church 
was  rendered  a  creature  of  the  State,  more  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  calling  of  General  Assemblies ;  and 
prelacy  was  not  only  confirmed  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  heresy — 
i.  e.  dissent.  In  sentiment,  if  not  in  form,  therefore, 
this  party  repudiated  the  government  of  William  III 
and  his  successors,  and  still  maintained  the  perpetually 
binding  obligations  of  the  Covenants.  The  Covenant- 
ers acted  under  strong  convictions,  and  only  desired 
to  cany  out  to  a  leptimate  issue  principles  which  have 
always  been  found  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  which,  for  prudential  considerations,  had 
been  long  practically  in  abeyance.  In  short,  it  is  in 
the  standards  of  the  Covenanters  that  we  have  to  look 
for  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  great 
body  of  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  1643. 
Others  gave  m  to  the  Revolution  setUement,  and  afler- 
II.~M  K 


wards  found  cause  to  secede.  The  Covenanters  never 
gave  in,  and,  of  course,  never  seceded.  Although  thus, 
in  point  of  fact,  an  elder  sbter  of  the  existing  Church 
of  Scotland  and  all  its  secessions,  the  Cameronian  body 
did  not  assume  a  regular  form  till  after  the  Revolution ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  amidst  the  general  con- 
tentment of  the  nation,  that  it  organized  a  communion 
with  ordained  ministers.  The  steadfiistness  of  members 
was  put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  defectbn  of  their  min- 
isters, and  for  a  time  the  people  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  At  length,  after  their  faith  and  patience 
had  been  tried  for  sixteen  years,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Rev.  John  McMillan,  from  the  Established  Church,  in 
1706.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  the  communion  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  John  M*Neil,  a  licentiate  of  the 
^Established  Church.  As  a  means  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  members  of  the  body,  and  of  giving  a  public 
testimony  of  their  principles,  it  was  resolved  to  renew 
the  Covenants ;  and  this  solemnity  took  place  at  Au- 
chensach,  near  Douglas,  hi  Lanarkshire,  in  1712.  The 
subsequent  accession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kaime  enabled 
the  Covenanters  to  constitute  a  presbytery  at  Brae> 
head,  in  the  parish  of  Camwath,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1743,  under  the  appellation  dt  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery. Other  preadiers  afterwards  attached  themselves 
to  the  sect,  which  continued  to  flourish  obscurely  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland.  For  their 
history  and  tenets  we  refer  to  the  TesHmony  of  the  Re- 
formed Prethyterian  Church  (Glasgow,  John  Eeitii, 
1842).  Holding  strictly  to  the  Covenants,  and  in  the- 
ory rejecting  the  Revolution  settlement,  the  political 
position  of  the  Covenanters  is  very  peculiar,  as  they 
refuse  to  recognise  any  laws  or  institutkns  which  they 
conceive  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ"  (Chambers,  Enofclopmdia^  s.  v.  Cameronians). 
The  Reformed  Presb3rterians  regard  themselves  as  the 
modem  representatives  of  the  Covenanters.  See  JTu- 
tory  of  the  Covenanters  (2  vols.  18mo,  PhOad.  Presb. 
Board);  also  the  articles  Presbttbbiam  (Rbfobmed) 
Chubcm  ;  Cameron  ;  Scotland,  Church  of. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  one  of  the  eariiest  English  re- 
formers, was  born  in  Torkshh^  in  1487,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Au- 
gustine order.  At  an  early  period  he  perceived  the 
errors  of  Popery.  In  1514  he  was  ordained  priest. 
About  1525  he  laid  aside  his  monk's  habit,  and  began 
to  preach  against  papal  errors.  In  1528  he  joined  Tyn- 
dale  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  1585  his  own  tnmslation  of 
the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII. 
It  formed  a  folio,'  printed  at  Zurich.  "  He  thus  had 
the  honor  of  editmg  the  first  English  Bible  allowed  by 
royal  authority,  and  the  first  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  printed  in  our  language.  The  Psalms  in  it  are 
those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1588  Coverdale  went  abroad  again 
on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible.  Graf- 
ton, the  English  printer,  had  permission  from  Francis 
I,  at  the  request  of  king  Henry  YIII  himself,  to  print 
a  Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  royal  license,  the  Inquisition 
interposed  by  an  instrument  dated  December  17, 1588. 
The  French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and 
Coverdale,  who  was  the  corrector  of  the  press,  were 
summoned  before  the  inquisitors,  and  the  impression, 
consisting  of  2500  copies,  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
the  flames.  The  avarice  of  the  officer  who  superin- 
tended the  burning  of  the  copies,  however,  induced 
him  to  sell  several  chests  of  them  to  a  haberdasher  for 
the  purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares,  by  which  means  a 
few  copies  were  preserved.  The  En^ish  proprietors, 
who  had  fled  at  the  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  when  it 
subsided,  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  the  copies 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  brought  with  them  to 
London  the  presses,  types,  and  printers.  This  impor- 
tation enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in 
1589,  what  is  called  Cranmer's,  or  *  The  Great  Bible,' 
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in  which  Corerdale  compared  the  translation  with  the 
Hebrew,  corrected  it  in  many  places,  and  was  the 
chief  overseer  of  the  work.  Coverdale  was  almoner, 
some  time  afterwards,  to  queen  Catharine  Parr,  the 
last  wife  of  Henry  VIII,  at  whose  funeral  he  officiated 
in  the  chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1548.  On  August  14,  1551,  he  succeeded  Dr.  John 
Harman,  otherwise  Yoysey,  in  the  see  of  Exeter*' 
(^Engtish  Cpdopadid).  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  was  ejected  from  his  see  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  his  release,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Cot- 
erdale  repaired  to  Denmark,  and  afterwards  to  Wesel, 
and  finally  to  Geneva,  where  he  joined  several  other 
exiles  in  producing  that  version  of  the  English  Bible 
which  is  usually  called  **The  Geneva  Translation," 
part  of  which,  the  New  Testament,  was  printed  at  Ge- 
neva in  1557  by  Conrad  Badius,  and  again  in  1560.  < 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  Coverdale  re- 
turned from  exile ;  but  having  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  reformers,  as  far  as  respected  the  eccle- 
uastical  habits  and  ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
resume  his  bishopric,  nor  was  any  preferment  offered 
to  him  for  a  considerable  time.  In  1568  bishop  Grin- 
dal  recommended  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  Ooverdale's  age  and  infirmities, 
and  the  remains  of  the  plague,  from  which  he  had  just 
recovered,  made  him  decline  so  great  a  charge.  In 
lien  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Magnus  London  Bridge.  He  resigned  this 
living  in  1566.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  vari- 
ously stated.  The  parish  register  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  however,  proves  that  he 
was  buried  Feb.  19, 1568.  His  principal  writings  have 
been  recently  republished  in  England  by  the  Parker 
Society,  under  the  titles  of  **  WriHnffs  and  TrantkUums 
of  Miles  Coverdale,  edited  by  G.  Pearson"  (Camb.  1844, 
8vo) ;  ''Remains  of  Miles  Coverdale,  edited  by  G.  Pear- 
son*' (Cambridge,  1846, 8vo).  See  Bagster,  Memorials 
of  Coverdale;  Johnson,  English  Translations  ofiheBu 
hie;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biography,  iv,  209. 

Covering  or  the  Etbs,  a  phrase  of  much 
disputed  signification,  occurring  in  the  expression 
D^a"^?  W0»  Tl^"Kin,  As  (or  this)  [shall  he]  to  thee 
a  covering  ojfthe  eyes  (Gen.  xx,  16 ;  Sept.  rovra  lorai 
troi  cf  c  Ttfi^  Tov  TTpotrwirov  trov ;  V ulg.  hoc  erii  tUri 
in  vdamen  oculorum^,  which  is  usually  understood  to 
refer  to  a  veil  that  ought  to  have  been  worn  by  Sarah 
to  hide  her  dangerous  beauty,  and  which  either  her 
husband  (if  K^H  be  masc.)  or  the  present  (if  neuter) 
would  frimish.  See  Abbaham.  Against  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  there  lies  this  objection,  that  such 
a  piece  of  apparel,  in  modem  Oriental  usage,  covers 
rather  the  /ace  or  person,  and  leaves  the  eyes  fr«e. 
See  Woman.  Hence  many  commentators  (but  see 
BosenmQller,  in  loc.)  explain  the  phrase  as  an  idio- 
matic one  for  a  peace-offering  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ifeb. 
p.  700)  or  propitiatory  present  (comp.  Gen.  xxxii,  21 ; 
£xod.  xxiii,  8 ;  Job  ix,  24 ;  in  none  of  which  passagea, 
however,  does  this  expression  precisely  occur);  but 
this  does  not  so  well  suit  the  difficult  context,  **unto 
all  that  are  with  thee,"  since  her  companions  had  no 
cause  of  complaint,  and  a  reproof  would  then  have 
been  inapposite.  We  may  therefore  recur  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Kitto  (Pfc^.  Bible,  note  in  loc.) :  '*  It  is 
customary  for  all  the  women  inhabiting  towns  to  go 
about  closely  veiled ;  while  all  the  women  of  the  dif- 
ferent pastoral  people  who  live  in  tents  do  not  com- 
monly wear  veils,  or  at  most  only  so  far  as  to  cover 
their  foreheads  and  lower  parts  of  the  £sce,  leaving  the 
countenance  exposed  ftt>m  the  eyebrows  to  below  the 
nose.  Abimelech,  according  to  this  view,  intended  to 
give  the  very  sensible  advice,  that  while  Sarah  and 
her  women  were  in  or  near  towns,  they  had  better 
conform  to  the  customs  of  towns,  and  wear  the  com- 
plete veil,  instead  of  that  partial  covering  which  left 
the  eyes  and  lo  much  of  the  face  exposed"  (see  also 


his  Daily  BiNe  Ilbutrations,  in  loc.).  At  flie  mdk 
time,  there  appears  to  be  a  refined  allnaion  to  the  oili- 
er meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question,  by  one  of  those 
plays  upon  words  so  frequent  in  Uiese  eariy  nam- 
tives.  Hence  the  terseness  of  the  whole  phzsaeologj. 
See  Veil. 

COVERING  THE  HEAD  ni  Pratkb  (1  Cor.  xi, 
4-6).  See  Veil.  (Buchner,  De  ritsi  ccfmi  r^egemU^ 
Viteb.  1708;  Zeibich,  De  moraktate  ritus  caput  operi- 
endi,  ib.  1704 ;  Bergier,  De  ritu  cc^fiHs  optariemdi,  ib. 
1703 ;  Mallincrott,  id,  lips.  1784).     See  Pbatek. 

Covert,  prop,  some  form  of  the  verb  ^r>0, 9aAar\ 
to  hide:  namely,  "^PDj  $e*iher^  a  skeUer  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
20;  Job  xl,21;  Psallxi,  4;  Isa.  xvi,  4;  xx,2;  else- 
where  usually  "  secret  place") ;  ^in^pp,  mwtfor",  fsv- 
tectum  (Isa.  iv,  6) ;  elsewhere  some  form  of  the  verb 
TfSD,  sakok',  to  weave:  namely,  1]^^^  flsacaoib'  (text 
TjD^O,  meysalT),  a  covered  walk  or  portico  (Stpt,  Bt- 
fuXtov,  apparently  reading  ^TtJ^IO,  Vnlg.  sMMoci); 
•rjb,  sokj  a  kdr  (Jet,  xxv,  8;  "den,"  Paa.  x,  9;  else- 
where a  Atit,  **  pavHion,"  Psa.  xxvii,  5 ;  **  tabmade,'' 
Psa.  Ixxvi,  2) ;  WIJ,  suOah'  (Job  xxxviii,  40^  a 
booth  (as  elsewhere  usualty  rendered).  Thia  term  k 
generally  applied  to  a  tMdhei  for  wild  beasts,  but  ia 
2  Kings  xvi,  18,  we  read  that  Ahaz,  wben  spoiling  tkt 
Temple, "  took  down  the  covert  (^D!|)a,  wmsay)  for  the 
Sabbath  that  they  had  built  in  the  house ;"  which 
bishop  Patrick  imagines  was  "a  covered  place,  wbere 
the  king  sat,  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  it^  upon  the  Sabbath,  or  other  great  solenmi- 
ties.  Ahaz  took  this  away,  intending,  probably,  not 
to  trouble  himself  with  coming  to  the  Tem]^  any 
more,  but  to  sacrifice  elsewhere."  See  Coukt.  It 
rather  designates  a  cloister,  shaded  frxmi  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courtly  wor- 
shippers (Thenius,  in  loc.),  such  as  we  know  ran 
around  the  interior  of  the  Temple  in  later  times.  See 
Temple. 

CovetoasnesB  (S'^a*  be'tsa,  ropvie,  bsere;  xX«- 
oveKia,  a  grasping  temper),  in  a  general  sense,  means 
all  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  poasessioiia,  sm^  si 
undue  thirst  for  honors,  gold,  etc.  In  a  more  reetriet- 
ed  sense,  it  is  the  desire  of  increasing  one's  sabstsMs 
by  appropriating  that  of  others.  It  is  a  disorder  of  tfat 
heart,  and  closely  allied  to  selfishness.  We  here  eoe* 
sider  it  under  its  more  restricted  aspect. 

1.  Ck>vetousness  (wXcove^ui,  ^opyupia)  is  a  strong 
sometimes  irresistible  desire  of  posses^ng  or  of  in- 
creasing one*s  possessions.  It  is  evident  tiiat  vodet 
its  influence  the  heart,  instead  of  aspiring  to  noble, 
high,  and  divine  goods,  will  be  brought  to  the  almost 
exclusive  contemplation  of  earthly,  material  things; 
and  thus,  instead  of  becoming  gradually  more  ckeely 
united  with  God,  will  become  more  and  more  estranged 
from  him.  Since  where  the  treasure  is  there  the  hesit 
is  also,  the  heart  of  the  covetous  cannot  be  with  God, 
but  with  Mammon ;  he  is  not  a  servant  of  God,  but  of 
idols.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  Mammon  cannot 
find  place  in  the  same  heart ;  the  one  excludes  the  oth- 
er (Matt,  vi,  24 ;  Luke  xvi,  18 ;  Col.  iii,  6,  Mortijy  thot- 
/ore  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth  .•  /caidett' 
tion,  uncleanness,  inordinate  offection,  evil  oonn^wjeraee, 
and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry}.  But  since  to  k^ 
God  is  our  highest  duty,  and  God  alone  is  to  be  prayed 
to,  loved,  and  trusted,  the  covetous  man,  as  a  semnt 
of  Mammon,  is  forever  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God  (1  Cor,  vi,  10,  Nor  thierea,  nor  cortt- 
ous,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  o/  God;  Eph.  v,  5,  F» 
this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  umdeanpenon, 
nor  covetous  man,  who  is  cm  idokUer,  hath  assy  wAerU' 
ance  m  the  kingdom  o/  Christ  and  of  God),  We  sre 
forther  told  that  the  citisen  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ii 
to  hiy  up  riches  in  heaven  (Matt,  vi,  20) ;  he  mast  be 
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content  with  fbod  and  raiment  (1  Tim.  Ti,  7,  8) ;  bnt 
the  covetoos  act  in  opposition  to  all  these  command- 
mente  (Heb.  xiti,  5,  Lei  }fowr  eonvenation  he  withont 
coveUmnten  [d^dftyvpo^  6  Tpoiroi:'] ;  cmd  be  content 
with  euck  tkimge  (u  ye  have :  for  he  htxth  settdf  I  will  never 
Uaoe  thee  nor  forsake  thee).  This  state  of  the  heart  is 
very  dangerous,  for  covetoosness  is  the  source  of  all 
evil,  and  brings  forth  all  manner  of  sin  (1  Tim.  vi,  9, 
19,  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  ofoU  evil;  which 
while  some  coveted  qfter  they  have  erred  from  thefaUh^ 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows). 
Here  theyb%  of  coyetonsness  is  also  shown,  inasmndb 
as  it  is  said  to  bring  **  many  sorrows."  It  is  fturther 
proved  by  the  fitct  that  eartlily  goods  are  perishable, 
and  that  their  possession  renders  none  liappy.  But  it 
is  corrupting  as  well  as  unsatisfoctory.  By  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  world  the  soul  is  wounded,  and  loses 
the  everlasting  life  (Matt,  vi,  20,  Lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt^  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal; 
xvi,  25,  26,  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  ir, 
and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  Jind  it; 
for  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  ^uUl  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soulf);  Luke  zii,  15-21,  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Take  heed,  and  beware  ofcovetousness;for  a 
man's  Hfe  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth). 

2.  Avarice  is  also  a  part  of  covetonsness.  It  con- 
sists in  amassmg  either  for  the  sake  of  possessing  or 
from  fear  of  future  want.  This  phase  of  covetonsness 
is  the  surest  mark  of  a  cold-heartedness  and  worldli- 
nees,  making  pure,  high,  and  holy  aspirations  impossi- 
ble. It  is  also  a  sort  of  idolatry,  for  it  is  the  love  of 
mammon  (Matt  vi,  19-24).  It  is  essentially  unchari- 
table, and  incapable  of  affection  (James  ii,  15, 16,  ffa 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 
and  one  of  you  say  unta  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  JUled;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  botfy,  what  doth  it 
profit?).  Covetonsness  is  as  painful  as  it  ift  deceitful 
in  the  end ;  it  cripples  the  natural  powers,  renders  life 
miserable  and  death  terrible.  The  pursuits  to  which 
it  leads  are  painfully  laborious,  and  the  care  of  the 
possessions,  once  secured,  is  equally  so.  The  labor  it 
entaOs  is  sinful,  as  it  does  not  spring  from  lo^  but 
from  selfishness  and  worldliness.  As  the  wealth 
amassed  by  the  covetous  is  applied  to  the  benefit  nei- 
ther of  themselves  nor  of  others,  they  undergo  the  se- 
verest privations  in  the  midst  of  plenty  (Horace,  con- 
gestis  undique  saccis  indormis  inhiansJ  Needs  quo  vale- 
at  nummus,  quem  prabeat  usum)i;  However  great  the 
natural  power  of  a  man,  it  is  paralyzed  by  this  sin. 
To  the  covetous  death  is  hovrible,  as  it  deprives  them 
of  all  to  which  the jrorldlV heart  most  dings. 

Considering  the-  nat6xt  of  covetonsness,  it  cannot 
appear  strange  that  6ie  apostle  particularly  recom- 
mends a  bisH^  to  avoid  that  sin.  The  bishop,  or  spir- 
itual head  of  the  community,  is  to  be  spiritual  (irvcv- 
HarueoQ),  the  centre  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  com- 
munity (1  Tim.  iii,  2,  8);  and  covetonsness  is  a  mark 
whereby  false  teachers  may  be  known  (2  Hm.  ill,  2).— 
Kiehl,  N.  T.  HandwMerhwh, 

Cow  occnrs  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  (see  Enrs)  as  the 
translation  of  rpQ  (parah\  Job  xxi,  10;  Isa.  xi,  7; 
elsewhere  usually  "kine»0,  M^aj  (eglah',  Isa.  vii,  21, 
*^^y<nmgcow"),  a  heifer  (as  usually  elsewhere),  "^jja, 
(bakar',  "kine,"  Dent,  xxxii,  14;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29; 
"coV*^ung,  Eiek.  iv,  16;  a  young  "cow,"  Isa.  vii, 
21),  any  anhnal  of  the  ox  Und  (elsewhere  "  bullock," 
"herd,"  etcX  and  *liiz3  (shor,  Lev.  xxii,  28;  Num. 
xviii,  17),  any  beef  animal  (usually  an  "  ox").  See 
Bull;  Cattle;  Ox.  The  first  of  the  above  Heb. 
words  (generally  found  in  the  plur.  H'i'^B,  paroth% 
nadered  "kine"  in  C^en.  xli,  2,  8, 4,  and  "^heifer^'  hi 


Num.  xix,  2),  properly  signifies  a  heifer  or  young  cow 
in  milk  (1  Sam.  vi,  7) ;  also  as  bearing  the  yoke  (Hos. 
iv,  16).  In  Amos  ir,  1,  the  phrase  **  kine  or  heifers  of 
Bashan"  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  voluptuous  fe- 
males of  Samaria.     See  Bashait. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxii,  28),  a  cow  and  her 
calf  were  not  to  be  lolled  on  the  same  day.  Similar 
precepts  are  found  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  Dent  xxii,  6, 7. 
WheUier  they  were  designed  to  prevent  hihumanity, 
or  referred  to  some  heathen  custom,  is  uncertain. 
The  cow  is  esteemed  holy  by  the  Hindoos.  In  the  re- 
markable prophecy  (Isa.  vii,  21-25),  the  event  foretold 
is,  that  the  &oe  of  the  land  of  Judah  should  be  so  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  inhabiitots  to  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  that,  with  only  a  single  young  cow, 
and  two  sheep,  a  family  should  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  milk  and  butter ;  and  vineyards,  which 
before  commanded  a  high  rent,  should  be  overgrown 
with  briers  and  thorns.  It  may  be  observed  that  dried 
cow-dung  was,  in  Palestine,  commonly  used  for  fael, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  bnt  it  is 
remarkably  slow  in  burning;  on  this  account  the 
Arabs  frequently  threaten  to  bum  a  person  with  cow- 
dung  as  a  lingering  death.  This  ftiel  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  short-lived  and  noisy  violence  of  thorns 
and  furze,  which  are  speedily  consumed  with  a  "  crack- 
ling" noise  (Eccl.  vii,  6).  Roberts,  on  Ezek.  iv,  15,  ob- 
serves :  "  In  some  places,  firewood  being  very  scarce, 
the  people  gather  cow-dung,  make  it  into  cakes,^  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  fuel. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  have  their  food  prepared 
in  this  way  prefer  it  to  any  other;  ^y  tell  you  it  is 
sweeter  and  more  holy,  as  the,  fuel  comes  from  their 
sacred  animal."    See  Dnifo. 

Co'ward,  William,  H.D.,  was  bom  at  Winches- 
ter, 1657,  and  became  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  settled  ^t  at  Northampton,  and  afterwards 
at  London,  where  he  died  in  1724.  In  1702  he  pub- 
lished Second  Thoughts  concerning  the  Human  Soul,  do- 
monstraHng  thai  the  notion  qfthe  human  soul,  as  believed 
to  be  a'spii'itual  and  immaterial  substance  united  to  a  hu- 
frian,'Was  an  invention  qfthe  heathens.  This  work  gave 
so  much  offence,  by  defending  the  doctrine  of  mate- 
rialism, that  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman.  It  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Nichols,  in  his  Coi^ference  with  a  Theist;  by  Brough- 
ton,  in  his  Psychologia;  and  by  Turner.  Dr.  Coward 
also  published,  in  1704,  Further  Thoughts  on  Second 
Thoughts;  and  The  Gra$td  Essay,  or  a  Vindication  of 
Reason  omd  Religion  against  the  Impostures  of  Pkiioso- 
jiAy.^Darling,  Cyclopadia  BibHogny^hica,  i,  795. 

Co'wl  (cucullus),  a  sort  of  hood  wom  by  certain 
classes  of  monks.  Those  wom  by  the  Bernardines 
and  Benedictines  are  of  two  kinds:  the  one  white, 
very  large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  assist 
at  tiie  oflioe ;  the  other  black,  wom  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions and  in  the  streets.  Mabillon  maintains  Uiat  the 
cowl  is  the  same  in  its  origin  as  the  scapular  (q.  v.). 
Others  distinguish  two  sorts  of  cowls ;  the  one  a  gown, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  having  sleeves,  and  a  capuchin, 
used  in  ceremonies ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work 
in,  called  also  a  scapular,  because  it  covers  only  the 
head  and  shoulders.— Farrar,  £ccl.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Eccl.  vii,  8, 6. 

00*^7108,  Giles  Hooker,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  Aug.  26, 
1766«  He  graduated  at  Tale  in  1789,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  May,  1791,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  at  Bristol  in  1792.  He  was  appointed  in  1810, 
by  the  Conn.  Miss.  Soc.,  to  travel  through  the  Northern 
part  of  Ohio.  He  accepted  the  position  of  pastor  over 
Uie  churches  of  Austinburgh  and  Morgan,  Ohio,  and 
was  installed  in  1811.  He  died  in  the  former  place 
July  6, 1886.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1828.— Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  880. 
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Cowper,  William,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1566.  He  studied  at  the  Uni* 
versitj  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  1585  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  Bothkenner,  Sterlingshire.  In  1598  he  re- 
moved to  Pertli,  where  he  continued  until  1612,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Galloway.  He  died 
in  1619.  His  works  breathe  a  spirt  of  cordial  piety, 
and  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  his  style  are  pecul. 
iarly  worthy  of  commendation.  Among  them  we  re- 
mark "Heaven  opened''  (5th  ed.,  Lond.  1619, 4to).  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  after  his  death 
(Lond.  1629,  fol.).— Darling,  Cjfckp.  Bibl.  s.  v. 

Cox,  F.  A.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  abotft  1783.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Hackney,  London,  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  many  of  the  religious  sodetiee  of  the 
metropolis.  Of  his  works  the  most  important  are  the 
Bitiory  of  the  BapUtt  Mistiont,  a  volume  on  Antigui- 
tiety  reprinted  from  the  Enesfdopadia  MetropolUama; 
Our  Young  Men,  a  prize  essay  (1847) ;  and  a  lA/e  of 
Mekmctkon,  He  was  a  oontribator  to  the  first  series 
of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  His  name  is  wor- 
thy of  being  associated  with  those  of  Ryland,  Poller, 
Carey,  Marshman,  Ward,  Robert  Hall,  and  John  Fos- 
ter, who  in  recent  times  have  brought  honor  on  the 
Baptist  denomination  by  their  literary  as  well  as  their 
religious  labors. 

•  Cox,  Melville  Beverldge,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal missionary  to  Africa,  was  bom  at  Hallowell,  Maine, 
in  1799 ;  was  converted  in  1818 ;  entered  the  ministry 
in  1822 ;  on  account  of  £uling  health  was  superannu- 
ated from  1825  to  1881 ;  and  afterwards  served  some 
time  as  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  In  1881 
he  was  stationed  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Soon  afterwards 
he  volunteered  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and 
sailed  from  Norfolk  Ya.,  November  6, 1832,  arriving 
in  Liberia  March  8, 1833.  Here  at  onoe  her  set  to 
work  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in  Africa. 
He  labored  fiuthfnlly,  organizing  the  mission,  collect- 
ing information,  and  presiching  and  teaching  incessant- 
ly. In  a  few  montlks  he  had  formed  a  school  of  70 
scholars ;  but  the  African  fever  seized  him,  and  on  the 
2l8t  of  July,  1833,  after  four  months'  labor,  he  died  in 
triumph.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  de- 
voted zeal.—Meth,  Mag,  and  Quart  Review,  Jan.  1884 ; 
Amer,  Miu.  Memorial,  p.  431;  Cox,  O.  F.,  L{fe  and 
Bemaine  of  M,  B,  Cox  (N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Spiague,  Amialif 
vu,656. 

Cox,  Richard,  bbhop  of  Ely,  was  bom  about 
1500,  at  Whaddon,  Buckinghamshire,  Engknd.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  School  and  at  Eling*s  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1519.  He  was  in- 
vited by  cardinal  Wolsey  to  Oxford  to  fiU  up  his  new 
foundation.  For  speaking  his  mind 
too  freely  of  the  corruptions  of  popery, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  preferment  and 
thrown  into  prison.  When  he  had  y 
recovered  his  liberty  he  left  Oxford; 
some  time  after  he  was  chosen  mas- 
ter of  Eton  School,  which  flourished 
remarkably  under  him;  and  by  the 
interest  of  archbishop  Cranmer  he  ob- 
tained several  dignities  in  the  Church, 
viz.,  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  a  prebend 
of  the  same  church  and  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  deanery  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  T 
appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  and  ' 
on  that  prince's  accession  to  the  throne 
became  a  great  favorite  at  court  He 
was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  the 
king's  almoner ;  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1547 ; 
the  next  year  installed  canon  of  Wind- 
sor, and  the  year  following  dean  of 
Westminster.  About  this  time  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 


visit  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Is  aecused  by  as 
of  abusing  his  authority  by  destroying  many  books 
of  his  zeal  against  popery.  After  Mary's  miccmmm  h| 
was  stripped  of  his  preferments  and  committed  to  ^ 
Marshalsea ;  but  his  confinement  waa  not  long,  ai4 
on  his  release  he  went  to  Strasborg,  and  tbenee  H 
Frankfort,  where  he  formed  a  kind  of  anlveni^,  aai 
appointed  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  lecturer,  a  diviniqr 
professor,  and  a  treasurer  for  the  contribatians  r«at» 
ted  from  England.  On  the  death  of  Mary  he  retuzB* 
ed,  and  was  the  chief  champion  on  the  Protestant  ade 
in  the  disputation  at  Westminster  between  e^iit  p^ 
pists  and  an  equal  number  of  the  Reformed  dergj. 
His  abilities  and  zeal  were  rewarded  by  the  htshnpric 
of  Ely,  over  which  see  he  presided  above  21  ytan. 
He  opposed  with  great  zeal  the  queen's  retainiag  tfas 
crucifix  and  lights  in  her  chapel,  and  was  a  streaaoei 
advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  against  wfakh 
she  had  contracted  a  strange  aversion.  He  was  sea 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  wu 
made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  now  commonly  knovn 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Bishop^s  Bible,"  the  Four  Goi- 
pels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  were  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  A  ncB- 
ber  of  his  tracts  on  the  Romish  controversy  are  to  bt 
found  in  the  addenda  to  Burnet's  Hidory  <^tke  Reform 
ntaUon,  Several  letters  and  small  pieces  of  his  hare 
been  published  by  Stiype  in  his  Amide  of  the  R^fitrma- 
fiofi.— Downe,  life  ofBiakop  Cox;  Collier,  Eedemud' 
cai  Hietory;  Kippis,  BiograpMa  Briiamuea,  iv,  896  sq. 
Cos  (Heb.  yip,  KoU,  the  same  name  elaewhoe 
Anglicized  Eoz  [q.  v.].  Sept  Km),  the  faOur  of 
Anub  and  others  of  the  posterity  of  Jodah  (1  Chnn. 
iv,  8,  where,  however,  his  own  parentage  is  not  stated, 
unless  he  be  a  son  or  brother  of  Ashur  in  rer.  fy  B.C« 
post  1618. 

Coa'bl  (Heb.  '^at^,  KozbT,  false;  Sept.  Xiw^; 
Joseph.  Xoafiia,  Ant!  iv,  6, 10),  the  dani^hter  of  la, 
a  Midianitish  prince.  Phinehas,  in  his  holy  indigna- 
tion, slew  her,  while  in  the  act  of  committing  lewdness 
with  Zimri,  an  Israelitish  chief,  by  thrusting  a  javelm 
through  the  middle  of  both  (Num.  zzv,  15,  IB).  B.C 
1619. 

Cozri    See  KozBi. 

Crackling  (Vip,  voice,  L  e.  noise)  of  thorns  (q.  v.) 
under  a  pot ;  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  roaring  bat 
quickly-extinguished  fire  (Eodes.  vii,  6).     See  Fim. 

Craoknel  (only  in  the  plur.  t3*«^;93,  mkHMim\ 
literally  cakes  nuMrhed  with  points^  probably  a  kii^ 
of  biscuit  or  other  cake  baked  hard  and  ponctnred 
with  holes,  such  as  Jeroboam*s  wife  took  in  disgaise 
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(they  being  of  a  very  commoii  description)  as  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet  AhQah  (1  Kings  xir,  8,  where  the 
Sept  has  coXXvpfc,  Vnlg.  cnatula).  See  Bbead. 
The  original  word  Qn  nearly  the  same  form)  oconrs 
in  Joeh.  iz,  6,  12,  where  it  is  improperly  rendered 
* « mouldy"  (q.  v.).     See  Cake. 

Cradock,  Samuel,  B.D.,  an  eminent  Noncom- 
fbrmist,  was  bom  in  1620,  and  was  educated  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low. He  was  presented  to  the  college  living  of  North 
Cadbury,  but  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and 
retired  to  an  estate  at  Wickham  Brook  which  had 
been  left  to  him.  He  died  in  1760.  He  was  a  man 
of  serious  and  truly  catholic  spirit,  solid  judgment,  di- 
gested thought,  clear  method,  and  unaffected  style. 
His  works  have  been  greatly  commended  by  arch- 
bishop Tillotson  and  bishop  Reynolds.  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge says  that  no  author  assisted  him  more  in  what 
relates  to  the  New  Testament  His  principal  works 
are.  The  Hialory  of  ike  0.  T.  methodized  (Lond.  1683, 
fbL) :  —  The  Harnvmy  of  the  Four  Evangelists  (Lond. 
1688,  fol.) t^The  ApoitoHeal  Hittory,  with  an  Analyt- 
ieal  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1672,  fol.) :— Knowledge  and 
JPtcLdice  (4th  ed.,  with  eight  new  chapters,  Lond.  1702, 
Ibl.). — Darling,  Cyclop.  BibHog,  s.  y. 

Cradock,  Walter,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
-vras  bom  at  Trefida,  Monmouthshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Oxford,  joined  the  Puritans, 
and  became  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Cardiff.  During  the 
civil  wars  he  became  pastor  of  Allhallows  the  Great, 
London,  and  occasionally  itinerated  through  Wales. 
He  died  in  1660.  He  was  an  Independent  in  Church 
government-— a  man  of  excellent  character  and  high 
reputation ;  in  doctrine,  he  was  zealous  in  preaching 
justification  by  imputed  righteousness.  His  principal 
works  are,  Gospel  JJhertie  m  the  Extensions  and  UmtO' 
tions  of  it  (Lond.  1648,  4to):— ZH'rme  Drops  distilled 
from  the  Fountain  of  Holy  Scriptures  (Lond.  1660,  4to) : 
— Gospel  Holineise  (Lond.  1651,  4to).  A  collection  of 
his  worlcs  has  been  published  (Chester,  1800,  8vo). — 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Craftsman  (^^n,  eharash%  Deut.  xxvii,  26;.  2 
Kings  xxiv,  16 ;  Hoe.  xiii,  2 ;  elsewhere  "  engraver," 
*  *  workman,"  etc. ;  d-nn,  c^e'rcs*,  Neh.  xi,  85 ;  "  cun- 
ning," Isa.  ili,  8;  "secretly,"  Josh,  ii,  1;  "Cbarash- 
im,"  1  Chron.  iv,  14;  both  ftt)m  ti^n,  c*arasA',  to 
carve  in  stone,  hence  to  be  an  artificer  in  general ;  reX' 
viniC,  Acts  xix,  24,  88 ;  Rev.  xviii,  22 ;  "  buttder," 
Heb.  xi,  10 ;  an  artisan)^  a  workman  at  any  mechui- 
ical  employment  requiring  skill.  See  Mbchanic. 
Persons  of  this  class  professionally  (for  every  Jew 
was  required  to  learn  some  manual  trade,  to  fall  back 
tipon  in  case  of  want)  seem  to  have  congregated  in  a 
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special  street  or  bazaar  (q.  v.)  in  the  environs  of  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chron.  iv,  14,  where  it  is  called  a  valley),  or 
rather  in  the  vicinity  of  Lod  (Neh.  xi,  86) ;  regarded 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (Phys.  Geogr,  of  Palest,  p.  118)  as  the 
plain  otBeit  Nuba,  or  rather  a  side  valley  opening  into 
it    See  Charashim. 

Craig,  John,  one  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  was 
bom  in  Scotland  about  1612.  **  Having  spent  some 
time  as  a  tutor  in  England,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
and  entered  the  Dominican  order,  of  which  he  had  not 
long  been  a  member  when  he  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  heresy,  and  was  cast  into  prison.  On  his  release 
he  travelled  on  the  Continent;  and  after  some  time 
was,  through  cardinal  Pole*s  influence,  intrasted  with 
the  education  of  the  novices  in  connection  with  the 
Dominican  order  at  Bologna.  While  here,  Calvin's 
Institutes  fell  in  his  way,  and  converted  him  to  Prot- 
estant doctrines.  Having  openly  avowed  the  change 
in  his  opinions,  he  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt — a  fate  fVom  which  he  was 
saved  by  the  mob,  on  the  death  of  pope  Paul  IV, 
breaking  open  the  prisons  in  Rome,  and  setting  the 
prisoners  at  liberty.  Craig  escaped  to  Vienna,  and 
obtained  tome  fisvor  at  the  court  of  Maximilian  II ; 
but  the  news  of  his  being  there  reached  Rome,  and  the 
pope  demanded  his  surrender  as  one  condemned  for 
heresy.  The  emperor,  however,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  request  of  his  holiness,  gave  Craig  a  safe- 
conduct  ont  of  Germany.  He  now  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  appointed  the  colleague  of  John  Knox 
in  the  parish  church  of  Edinburgh.  Tliinking  the 
marriage  of  queen  Mary  and  Bothwell  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  he,  while  holding  this  position,  boldly 
reftued  to  proclaim  the  banns.  In  1672  Craig  was 
sent  *to  illuminate  the  dark  places*  in  Forfarshire 
and  Aberdeenshire,  and  remained  in  the  North  until 
1679,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  king  James 
VI  in  Edinburgh.  He  now  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
affiedrs  of  the  Church,  ^as  the  compiler  of  part  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  writer  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  signed  in  1680  by  the  king  and  his 
household.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conscientiousness, 
and  was  not  slow  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  when  he  deemed  them  opposed  to  Scripture,  and 
to  speak  wholesome  but  unpleasant  truths  to  his  maj- 
esty himself.  He  died  December,  1600." — Chambers, 
EncyclcpcBdia,  s.  v. 

Crakanthorp,  Richabd,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Strickland,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1667.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1688,  and  became 
fellow  in  1698.  He  obtained  the  rectory  of  Black 
Notley,  Essex,  and  died  in  1624.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  general  scholar,  was  quite  a  canon- 
ist, perfectly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
and  scholastic  divinity,  and  was  a 
celebrated  preacher.  His  principal 
works  are,  Dtfensio  Ecclesite  AngU- 
ctma  contra  M.  Antonii  de  Dominis, 
D.  Archiepiscopi  Spalatensis,  injurias 
(new  edit,  in  The  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  Oxf.  1847,  8vo)» 
— Homers  Seer  overseene  (Lond.  1681, 
M.):—The  Defence  of  Constantine, 
with  a  TreaHse  of  the  Papers  temporal 
Afonarchie  (Lond.  1621,  4to).— Dar- 
^fift  Cgclopadia  BthHographicay  s.  v. 
Cramer,  Johahn  Andreas,  a 
German  theologian  and  poetical  writ- 
er, was  bom  at  Josephstadt,  Saxony, 
Jan.  29, 1728.  He  studied  at  Leipeic, 
was  invited  to  Copenhagen  by  Fred- 
erick V,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  resided  in  Denmark  from 
1754  to  1788,  in  which  latter  year  he 
died.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
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KieL  He  tnnskted  Bosraet^s  Univeraal  History,  the 
Homilies  of  St.  Clirysostom,  and  the  Psalms  of  David 
into  verse  (Leips.  1755),  and  wrote  tlie  Northern  Specta^ 
tor  (der  nordlsche  Au&eher),  three  vols.  (Copenhagen, 
1758) ;  Sermonsy  twenty-two  vols. ;  and  Poenu,  three 
vols.  (1782).  Germany  ranks  him  among  her  best  1^- 
ic  poets. 

Crane  occurs  in  our  version  as  the  translation  of 
0!ID  (<ttf,  literally  a  letqter,  fVom  its  swiftness,  Isa. 
xxxviilf  14)  or  0*^0  (sis,  Jer.  viii,  7),  in  connectbn 
with  another  bird,  the  "1^^^  {osi^\  the  ckaUerer^  or,  as 
Gesenios  renders  it  in  Isaiah,  the  chaUering^  as  an  ep- 
ithet of  the  other),  which  latter  is  rendered  *'  swallow'* 
in  oar  version.  The  Rabbins  agree  with  onr  version 
in  rendering  the  former  of  these  words  (nu  or  m)  by 
** crane;"  but  Bochart  and  Gesenios  (in  accordance 
with  the  Sept,  Theod.,  and  Vulg.),  more  correctly,  as 
we  think,  decide  in  favor  of  "  swallow ;"  while  Luther, 
rejecting  both,  prefers  ^*  heron."  Wliere  so  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  reigns,  it  wiU  be  most  safe  to  search 
for  the  true  meaning  by  examining  the  internal  evi- 
dence famished  by  the  texts  in  question,  the  two 
names  occurring  in  no  other  instance.  In  Isaiah,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  voice  of  both  the  species  (if  dis- 
tinct), which  IB  described  by  the  verb  *'  to  chatter,"  in 
accordance,  or  nearly  so,  with  all  critical  anthorities. 
See  Swallow.  In  Jeremiah,  where  both  names  oc- 
cur in  the  same  order,  the  birds  are  represented  as 
"observing  the  time  of  their  coming."  Now,  if  the 
"crane"  of  Europe  had  been  meant  by  either  denomi- 
nation, the  clamorous  habits  of  the  species  would  not 
have  been  expressed  as  "  chattering;"  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  striking  characteristics  of  that  bird, 
which  are  so  elegantly  and  forcibly  displayed  in  He- 
siod  and  Aristophanes,  would  have  supplied  the  lofty 
diction  of  prophetical  inspiration  with  associations  of  a 
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character  still  more  exalted.  8iu  or  m  is  the  name 
of  a  fabulous  long-legged  bird  in  Arabian  legends,  but 
it  also  indicates  the  expressive  sound  of  the  swallow's 
voice,  while  a^ur  is  transferred  with  slight  alteration 
to  the  stork  in  several  northern  tongues.  The  Teu- 
ticon  cUberj  Dutch  oyevaer^  Esthonian  cngr  and  o^ro, 
therefore  support  the  view  that  the  latter  term  is  a 
tribal  epithet  of  one  of  the  great  wading  birds ;  but 
neither  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Teutonic  names  point 
to  the  crane  of  Europe  (^Ardea  ffrus^  Linn.,  Grua  cine- 
rea of  later  ornithologists),  since  that  species  has  a 
loud  trumpet  voice,  and  therefore  does  not  "  chatter ;" 
ut  especially  because  in  its  migrations  it  crosses  the 


Mediterranean  into  Africa,  and  does  not  appear  in  ?al. 
estine,  unless  by  accident  (driven  thither  poasiUy  h% 
a  western  storm  of  vrind) ;  and  when  a  titM^  of  cnmcs 
alight  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  purposely  asses- 
bling  like  the  swallow.  Thus  the  few  characteiisda 
indicated  might  seem  to  pomt  out  the  stork,  whkh 
does  assemble  in  Syria  in  flocks  before  its  depaitBie, 
and  Ib  not  a  clamorous  bird,  liaving  little  or  no  vc»x. 
But  as  the  stork  is  clearly  designated  by  a  diflereE: 
appellation  in  the  original  [see  Stork],  we  nnzs 
search  for  another  species  as  me  representatiTe  of  the 
Sftf,  or  at  least  of  the  latter  term ;  and  we  fortnnsteh 
find  one  which  completely  answers  to  the  condituBf 
required ;  for,  being  neitlMr  a  genuine  crane,  a  stork. 
nor  a  heron,  having  a  feeble  voice,  and  striking,  bst 
distinct  manners,  it  is  remarkable  for  beauty,  Bri- 
bers, residence,  and  periodical  arrival  and  depaztare. 
The  Kumidian  crane  (Ardki  virgo  of  Linn.,  the  Grm 
mrgo  of  later  writers,  and  Anikropcidu  virgo  of  sosk) 
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\b  the  bird,  we  have  every  reason  to  condnde,  inte^ 
ed  by  "  agar,"  though  not  coming  Arom  the  noith,  bst 
from  Central  Africa,  down  the  Kile  (the  very  circaia- 
stance  which  puzzled  Hasselquist),  and  in  the  spring 
arriving  in  Palestine,  while  troops  of  them  proceed  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  some  as  fiu:  north  as  the  CaspiaB. 
They  are  frequently  found  portrayed  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  the  naturalist  just  quoted,  who  saw 
them  on  the  Kile,  afterwards  shot  one  near  Smyna: 
they  visit  the  swamp  above  that  city,  and  the  1^  of 
Tiberias,  and  depart  in  the  fall,  but  do  not  utter  the 
clangor  of  the  crane,  nor  adopt  its  flight  in  two  cot 
umns,  forming  an  acute  angle,  the  better  to  deare 
the  air.  This  bird  is  not  more  than  three  feet  m 
length;  it  is  of  a  beautlAil  bluish  gray,  with  the 
cheeks,  throat,  breast,  and  tips  of  the  long  hindo- 
feathers  and  quills  black,  and  a  toft  of  delicate  white 
plumes  behind  each  eye.  It  has  a  peculiar  dandni: 
walk,  which  gave  rise  to  its  French  denominatioo  <^ 
"  demoiselle"  (see  the  Penng  Cgclcp(edia,  s.  v.  Her- 
ons).— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Bibd. 

The  Hebrew  term  sue  occurs  frequently  ebewhere, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  "  horse"  or  cavairg. 

Crane,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minirter, 
was  bom  at  Korton,  Mass.,  March  26, 175^  He  grid- 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1780,  and  was  installed  pastor  at 
Korthbridge,  Mass.,  June  25, 1788,  where  he  remahted 
until  his  death,  Aug.  31, 1836.  He  published  JESgki 
Ditcoursee  on  BapHtm  (1806)  and  a  few  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  AfmciU,  ii,  214. 

Craxuner,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Cantobmy,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  reformers,  was  bom 
at  Aslacton,  Kottinghamshire,  July  2, 1489.  He  en- 
tered Jesus  College  in  1508,  became  a  fellow  in  151(^ 
11,  studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology  with  great 
diligence,  and  acquired  high  repute  for  scholarship. 
He  forfeited  his  fellowship  by  an  early  marriage,  bat 
his  wife  died  within  a  year,  and  he  was  restored.  la 
1523  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1528  he  was  st 
Waltham  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Cressy,  educating  tbst 
gentleman's  children.  Here  he  met  Gardiner  sod 
Fox,  who  asked  his  opinion  as  to  Henry  VTIl's  di- 
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Toroe.     Hifl  reply  was  made  known  to  the  king,  and 
gave  him  bo  much  satisfaction  that  he  sent  for  Cran- 
mer,  who  relactantlj  obeyed  the  sommons,  and  re- 
duced his  opinion  to  writing.     "  It  asserted  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother's  widow  was  con- 
demned by  the  Scriptures,  the  councils,  and  the  fa- 
thers ;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  give  a  dis- 
pensation for  that  which  was  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God."      Pains  were  taken  to  make  this  judgment 
known.     Cranmer  himself  disputed  upon  it  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  brought  several  over  to  his  opinion.     He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  presented  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  and  joined  the  embassy  to 
Borne  about  the  close  of  1529.    The  ambassadors,  find- 
ing all  arguments  unavailing  with  pope  Clement, 
quickly  returned,  leaving  Cranmer  in  Italy.    The  pope 
conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of  "  Supreme  Peni- 
tentiary.''    Wearied  with  delays,  Cranmer  left  Italy 
in  1530,  and  went  afterwards,  on  the  same  business,  to 
France  and  Germany — an  expedition  which,  although 
it  produced  no  decisive  public  result,  led  to  an  event 
of  great  consequence  to  himself.     Regardless  of  the 
Romish  injunction  for  clerical  celibacy,  he  married 
(1582)  a  second  time,  the  object  of  his  choice  being  the 
niece  of  Osiander,  the  pastor  of  Nuremberg.     This  se- 
cret act  exposed  him  to  many  unworthy  evasions.    He 
was  soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
when  consecrated  (March  80, 15^),  made  a  public  pro- 
testation, "  That  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath  to  re- 
strain himself  from  anything  that  he  was  bound  to 
either  by  his  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  coun- 
try."   "  By  this,"  says  Burnet  (^Hist.  Reformation,  vol. 
i),  '*  if  he  did  not  wholly  save  his  integrity,  yet  it  was 
plain  he  intended  no  cheat,  but  to  act  fairly  and  above- 
board."     On  the  23d  of  May,  1533,  Cranmer  declared 
the  king's  marriage  void.     Five  days  afterwards  he 
publicly  married  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyn,  a  private 
marriage  having  taken  place  in  the  January  previous. 
The  business  of  his  office  and  parliamentary  duty  now 
occupied  his  time.     With  his  assistance  were  passed 
several  statutes,  by  which  the  power  of  the  pope  in 
England  was  materially  diminished ;  the  Convocation 
and  universities  assented  to  these  statutes,  pronounc- 
ing that  ^*the  bishop  of  Rome  has  not  any  greater  ju- 
risdiction conferred  on  him  in  this  realm  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop." 

In  1534,  with  the  consent  of  the  Convocation,  he  set 
on  foot  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  dividing  Tyn- 
dale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten 
parts,  which  ho  required  the  most  learned  bishops  to 
revise ;  the  translation  was  completed  and  ultimately 
printed  at  Paris.  In  1535  he  assisted  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  **  King's  Primer,"  a  book  containing  doc- 
trines bordering  upon  Protestantism.  In  1636  the  di- 
vorced queen  died,  and  Henry,  being  now  tired  of  Anne 
Bole\Ti,  determined  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  Cranmer  a 
second  thne  served  the  bad  passions  of  tke  king,  and, 
in  \irttte  of  his  office,  pronounced  the  marriage  void 
(1536).  The  pope  threatened  to  assemble  a  synod 
to  censure  Henry.  Cranmer  and  others  signed  a 
declaration  that  the  king  need  not  obey  the  deci- 
sions of  such  an  assembly.  With  the  assistance  of 
niany  eminent  divines,  Cranmer  arranged  the  '*  Bish- 
ops'  Book"  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ers. The  king,  to  whom  this  book  was  submitted, 
himself  inserted  some  corrections,  fh)m  which  the 
archbishop  was  bold  enough  to  dissent.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  abbeys  was  now  rapidly  proceed- 
ing, and  the  funds  which  arose  from  them  were  lav- 
ished  by  Henry  upon  unworthy  favorites,  until  Cran- 
mer, who  had  hoped  to  apply  them  to  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  education,  remonstrated  against  their 
improper  application.  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained 
for  the  foundation  of  some  new  bishoprics,  but  the 
king's  prodigality  could  be  checked  no  further.  From 
1588  to  1644  the  mind  of  Henry  Till  was  against 
progress  in  the  Reformation.     On  the  6th  of  May, 


1538,  Craiomer  and  others  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners  *' to  inquire"  (Le  Bas,voL  i,  204)  "into  the  de- 
bated doctrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as  would 
pacify  the  spirit  of  controversy."  At  the  end  of  elev- 
en days  the  labors  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bux^ 
net,  vol.  i)  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmer*  8  opinion.agreed  only  with  one  of  these  arti- 
cles, but  they  were  passed  (see  Abticlbs,  Six).  Lat- 
imer and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishoprics,  an  exam- 
ple which  Cranmer  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  fol- 
low. In  July,  1540,  he  presided  at  the  Convocation 
which  pronounced  the  unjustifiable  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Cl^es.  The 
misconduct  of  Catharine  Howard,  whom  Henry  had 
married,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  archbishop, 
he  reported  her  profligacy  to  the  king  (1541).  The 
proofi}  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive ;  she 
was  condemned  and  executed.  The  Reformation  now 
(1542)  became  the  sole  occupation  of  Cranmer,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  universities  the  task  of  revising 
a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  published  the  year  before* 
In  a  minor  degree  Cranmer's  attention  was  occupied 
in  reproving  the  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  had  indulged. 

In  May,  1643,  appeared  the  ^'^  King's  Book"  which 
was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  IntU- 
tution  of  a  Ckrittian  Man^  altered  in  some  points  by 
the  papal  party ;  it  received  its  name  from  the  preface, 
which  was  written  in  Henry's  name.  The  clergy  be- 
ing hostile  to  this  book,  Cnmmer,  at  a  visitation  of  his 
diocese,  in  submission  to  the  king's  supremacy,  forbade 
them  from  preaching  against  any  portions  of  it,  how- 
ever they  or  he  himself  might  dissent  fh)m  them.  In 
1644  Cranmer  carried  through  Parliament  a  bill  to  mit- 
igate the  severity  of  the  '*  Six  Articles."  He  also  as- 
sisted in  compiling  an  improved  English  Litany,  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  which  is  now  in  use.  Difficul- 
ties, however,  were  increasing  around  him.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  members  of  the  privy  council  ac- 
cused him  of  spreading  heresies  through  tiie  land,  and 
Henry  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  cany  a  message 
to  Cranmer,  who  rose  from  his  b^  to  attend  upon  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  council  assembled  next  day, 
and  summoned  the  primate.  Sentence  of  imprison- 
ment was  passed  upon  him,  but,  to  their  confusion,  he 
produced  the  signet  of  the  king,  from  whose  hands  he 
had  received  it  the  night  before.  The  council  did  not 
venture  to  proceed  further. 

King  Henry  died  27th  January,  1647.  Cranmer  was 
named  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward,  all  things  indeed  betokened  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  Reformation.  A  visitation  was 
immediately  set  on  foot ;  twelve  homilies,  four  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  were  drawn  up,  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  with  the  translation  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  N.  T.,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  Gardiner  continued  to  oppose  the 
Reformation,  but  Cranmer's  influence  prevailed ;  and 
when  he  produced  in  convocation  an  ordinance  that 
the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  should  receive  the  sac- 
rament in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  passed  unani- 
mously, and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1648  he  revived  the  proposal  for  sub- 
stituting a  communion  office  for  the  mass,  and  a  ser- 
vice was  firamed  in  time  to  be  circulated  to  the  clergy 
for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter.  A  translation 
of  a  catechism,  written  in  German  and  Latin  by  Justus 
Jonas,  was  published  by  the  archbishop,  entitied  6'rafi- 
mer's  CaUckism.  In  the  month  of  May  a  commis- 
sion of  twelve  divines,  with  Cranmer  at  their  head, 
was  appointed  for  the  compilation  of  an  English  lit- 
urgy. See  Common  Prater;  Liturgy.  On  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour  (1649),  Cranmer  sign- 
ed the  warrant  for  his  execution,  notwithstanding  the 
canon  law  that  no  churchman  should  meddle  in  mat- 
ters of  blood.    Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  was  now 
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degrtded  hy  commiBsionen,  of  whom  Cranmer  *#•« 
one.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  ritual  in  the  shape 
of  a  formulary  for  ordination,  and  other  steps  were 
taken  by  the  primate  in  order  to  diffuse  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants.  At  Lambeth  he 
received  the  most  eminent  foreign  divines,  Martin  Bu- 
cer,  Fagius,  Peter  Martyr,  and  several  more.  Cranmer 
was  greatly  troubled  at  the  discussions  respecting  the 
substitution  of  tables  for  altars  in  the  churches.  In 
July,  1550,  Hooper  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  soon  after  Cranmer  received  from  him  a  refusal 
to  wear  the  episcopal  habits.  Cranmer,  upon  consid- 
eration, determined  to  oppose  Hooper,  and,  in  case  he 
persisted,  to  remove  him  from  his  bishopric  Hoop- 
er adopted  some  of  the  usual  habits.  The  bishop  of 
Chichester  would  not  obey  the  order  respecting  the 
removal  of  altars,  and  the  primate  consequently  de- 
prived him  of  his  see..  Bishop  Grardiner,  who  had  now 
been  in  prison  nearly  two  years,  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  and  sent  back  to  the  Tower.  The  conduct 
of  Cranmer  in  the  cases  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner  was  a 
great  exception  to  his  usual  moderation.  Gardiner, 
during  his  imprisonment,  occupied  himself  in  answer- 
ing a  treatise  published  by  Cranmer,  entitied  the  De- 
fence of  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament.  This 
controversy  was  carried  on  by  the  archbishop  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  revision  of  the  "  Service-book"  of 
1548  was  commenced  by  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance 
of  Ridley  and  Cox,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer.  The  un- 
dertaking was  checked  in  1551  by  the  death  ot  Bucer. 
The  bishops  being  now  (1551)  for  the  most  part  di- 
vines favorable  to  the  Reformation,  the  compilation 
of  articles  for  the  greater  uniformity  of  faith  was  un- 
dertaken by  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king.  This 
labor  so  filled  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his  time  was 
nearly  always  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the  great 
duties  that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself;  scarcely 
could  he  attend  the  trial  of  bishop  Tonstal.  The 
bishop  was  deprived  of  his  see,  a  sentence  which  was 
so  contrary  to  Cranmer's  opinion,  that,  with  Lord 
Stourton,  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  protested  against  it. 
It  was  not  till  1552  that  Cranmer  gave  up  all  hope  of 
an  agreement  among  all  the  churches  that  had  with- 
drawn from  the  papid  supremacy,  and  for  which  he 
had  entered  into  correspondence  with  Calvin,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  other  divines  of  the  Continent  The  "  Ser- 
vice-book*' was  completed,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1552. 
In  May,  1553,  Edward  issued  a  mandate  that  the  cler- 
gy should  subscribe  to  the  Forty-two  Articles  upon 
which  the  divines  had  agreed,  but  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  princess  Mary  declaring 
queen  Jane  (Lady  Jane  Grey)  to  be  the  sovereign. 
Tliis  letter  was  signed  by  many  persons,  and  among 
them  by  Cranmer,  whose  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause 
must  have  blinded  him  to  the  danger  of  the  enterprise. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1558,  the  chief  officers  of  the  state 
swore  allegiance  to  Jane ;  on  the  20th  we  find  many 
of  those  who  had  been  zealous  in  her  cause  *'•  impatient 
to  send  in  their  submissions  to  Mary."  On  the  same 
day  an  order  was  sent  by  Mary  to  Northumberland  to 
disarm.  The  hopes  of  the  Protestants  were  now  at  an 
end,  as  queen  Mary's  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  creed  was  universally  known.  Gardiner 
was  released  and  made  chancellor,  and  a  commission 
was  formed  to  degrade  and  imprison  Protestant  prel- 
ates and  ministers  on  the  charges  of  treason,  heresy, 
and  matrimony.  In  the  beginning  of  August  Cranmer 
was  summoncHi  before  the  council ;  and  in  September, 
with  Latimer  and  Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  March,  1554,  he  was  removed,  with  bishops  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  to  prison  at  Oxford,  where  was  renewed 
the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which, 
by  the  queen's  desire,  was  named  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. On  the  18th  and  19th  of  April  the  discussion 
was  held ;  and  on  the  28th  the  accused  were  brought 


to  St.Mary*8,  where  it  was  declared  thai,  wdees  tibij 
would  turn,  they  were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  laa- 
ger members  of  the  Churcli.     Cranmer  then  re|died, 
'*  From  this  your  judgment  and  sentence  I  aptpeal  te 
the  Just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  trosting  to  be  pff»> 
ent  with  him  in  heaven,  for  whose  presence  in  tfae 
altar  I  am  thus  condemned,"  and  he  waa  xemsved 
again  to  prison.     It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  mC 
competent  to  decide  the  case.    The  p<^  iBsiied  a  frecii 
commission,  and  on  the  12th  of  Septembv,  1565,  th» 
primate  was  examined  by  Brokea,  fiie  biabop  of  Gloa- 
cester,  and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Stoiy.     B^ot 
these  proceedings,  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  Uffem 
within  eighty  days  befbre  the  pope  at  Borne:  thai 
must  have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  pepel  law,  as  H  vm 
impossible  for  Cranmer  to  obey.     On  the  29th  at  Ko* 
vember  the  eighty  days  had  elapeed,  and  on  tbe  -kb 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived 
of  his  bishopric     A  letter  fh>m  the  pope  <Paal  JX), 
bearing  date  the  14th  of  November,  affirming  hhn  tD 
be  contumacious  because  *'he  took  no  care  to  ap. 
pear"  at  Rome  when  cited,  and  dedaring  him  goiltr 
of  heresy  and  other  enormities,  finally  commanded  fab 
excommunication.    On  the  14th  of  Febmary  Cramna 
was  degraded.     In  a  few  days  after  this  his  fortitode 
gave  way ;  he  forsook  his  principles  and  wrote  a  »• 
cantation.     It  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life.     On  the  20th  «f  March,  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  and  Oao- 
mer  stated  that  he  remained  firm  in  the  Catholic  ttsik 
as  he  had  recentiy  professed  it,  an  answer  that  hat 
been  considered  equivocaL     On  the  following  day  be 
was  led  to  St.Maiy*s  church,  where,  after  an  exhorta- 
tion by  Dr.  Cole,  Cranmer  finished  his  private  devo- 
tions and  then  solemnly  addressed  the  people,  openlj 
profossmg  his  faith,  and  at  length  declaring,  **  Now  I 
come  to  tiie  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  ooasdeBce 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  id 
my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  ooB' 
trary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and 
writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might 
be ;  and  that  is  all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degradation, 
wherein  I  have  written  "many  things  untrue.    And 
forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  therefore  my  hand  shall  first  be  punished, 
for,  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it  sliall  be  first  burned. 
And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refhse  him  as  Christ*s  eneaj 
and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine.*'     The  as- 
sembly was  astonished ;  they  had  supposed  that  be 
would  have  confirmed  and  not  retracted  his  recanta- 
tion.    He  was  hurried  away  to  the  stake,  where  he 
stood  motionless,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  and  ex- 
claiming, until  his  utterance  was  stifled,  "This  no- 
worthy  hand !  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !" 

Cnuimer*4  diligence  and  application  were  onnsaal; 
he  was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  canon  law,  and 
was  fismiliar  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  wdl 
as  French,  German,  and  Italian.  His  reservatioa  re- 
specting the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  apptnnted 
archbishop,  his  subserviency  to  Henry  YIII  in  annul- 
ling his  marriages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Bonner 
and  Gardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  whidi  made 
him  recant  after  his  condemnation,  are  great  Uots  oo 
his  character.  But,  though  his  conduct  on  these  ecca* 
sions  was  marked  by  want  of  firmness,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  moderste, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  firm  man ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fbr- 
gotten  that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  religiooi 
parties  at  this  period.  "  Cranmer  was  neither  fooL 
knave,  nor  demigod.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  nus 
had  need  of  all  the  tact  they  could  muster,  and  be 
proved  himself  prudent  and  learned.  He  was  one  of 
those  useful  persons  who  sometimes  acquire  inflnence 
by  the  very  absence  of  striking  and  ardent  qnalitiei— 
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the  Melanethon  of  our  EngUsh  Refonnaiioii.  The 
greatest  defect  of  his  character)  want  of  firmness, 
which  has  mined  many  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  drcmnstanoes,  secured  his 
adyancement  and  goided  him  to  fortone.  His  mind 
possessed  great  acnteness ;  he  could  generally  perceive 
what  was  best,  althoagh,  had  vigorous  action  been  re- 
quired of  him,  he  would  have  fiuled  to  do  justice  to 
the  clearness  of  his  views.  Such  a  mind  is  common 
enough.  Fortunately  for  the  useftilness  of  Cranmer, 
the  time  required  of  him  litde  more  than  to  follow  his 
bent  and  be  moderate.  He  was  surrounded  by  vehe- 
ment and  excited  spirits,  who  required  all  the  restraint 
of  his  temperate  and  quiet  character.  And  these  very 
traits  of  his  have  impressed  upon  the  Church  which 
he  moulded,  and  upon  the  public  office  which  he,  as 
primate,  had  the  chief  share  in  drawing  up,'*  a  sort 
of  compromising  and  uncertain  character,  "which 
has  never  been  lost  It  is  through  Cranmer's  infin- 
enoe  that  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day 
is  capable  of  sheltering  at  once  the  High  and  Low 
Chnrehman,  the  UniversaHst  and  the  Calvinist."  His 
cruel  death  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  measures 
of  Mary's  government. — See  Strype,  Memoriais  of 
Cranmer  (Oxford,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  1868,  by 
Barnes,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  1864  [EceL  HitL  8oe,'],  4 
vols.  8vo) ;  Todd,  Life  o/Orcmmer  (Lend.  1881, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Cranmer  (Lend.  1888,  2  vols. 
12mo;  N.  T.  18mo) ;  Burnet,  Hitt,  Reformation  (pas- 
shn) ;  Gilpin,  jL(/6  of  Cranmer;  Eng.  CjfdoptBdia  (which 
has  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  article). 
Cranmer's  writings  are  still  it  value  for  theology  as 
wen  as  for  Church  history.  A  ftill  list  of  them  is 
given  by  Jenkins,  Eemaint  of  Ahp.  Cranmer,  eoQected 
and  arranffed  (Oxf.  1883, 4  vols.  8vo).  The  ''  Parker 
Society"  has  republished  Cranmer's  WrUmffe  on  the 
LonTs  Sttf^  (Camb.  1844,  imp.  8vo),  and  his  Mieoel- 
Umeoue  Writinff8  and  Letters  (Camb.  1846,  imp.  8vo). 

Crantz.    See  Kkaittz. 

Crasatis  (Greecized  Kpaoaoc),  folly  M.  Licinius 
Cbassvs,  sumamed  Dives  Q^the  Rich"),  one  of  the 
membera  of  the  first  Roman  triumvirate,  was  bom 
about  B.C.  105,  and  after  various  civil  and  military 
engagements,  on  the  triumviral  coalition  started,  B.C. 
55,  as  governor  of  the  consular  province  of  Syria 
(where  he  succeeded  Gabinius,  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  8, 
4),  on  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians.  On  his  way 
he  stopped  at  Jerusalem  (according  to  Josephus,  War, 
i,  8,  8,  although  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  no 
other  historian  of  the  times,  and  this  city  lay  off  his 
route)  and  plundered  the  Temple,  as  he  did  likewise 
that  of  the  goddess  Derceto  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria 
(Strabo  xvi,  in  fin.).  In&tuated  by  this  sacrilege 
(Prideaux,  Connection,  pt.  ii),  he  proceeded  on  liis  cam- 
paign, which  ended  in  his  defeat,  capture,  and  death 
(Dio  Cass,  xl,  27).  Plutarch  wrote  a  life  of  Crassus. 
—Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Cra'tds  (Kpdn^c;  Vulg.  translates  praiaius  est), 
governor  of  the  Cyprians  (6  M  rCtv  K.),  who  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  "castle"  (t%  (kpoir<$X«iic)  of  Jeru- 
Mlem  (?)  during  the  absence  of  Sostratus,  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace  iv,  29).— Smith, 

8.V. 

Crato  von  Crafftheim  (Krc^jft),  Johahsbs,  a 
prominent  representative  of  Protestantism  in  Aus- 
tria, was  bom  at  Breslau  Nov.  22, 1619.  At  the  Uni- 
^rsity  of  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  went  in  1684,  he 
lived  for  six  years  in  the  house  of  Luther,  and  while 
there  collected  the  material  for  the  TabkUaOc  qf  Lu- 
^^t  which  was  subsequently  published  by  his  ftiend 
Anriikber.  He  became  also  intimate  with  Melanc- 
^n,  whose  theological  views  he,  on  the  whole,  adopt- 
^  Upon  the  advice  of  Luther,  he  left  the  study  of 
theology,  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  ibr  that  of 
jnedicine.  In  1560  he  was  appointed  city  physician 
m  his  native  city,  Breslau.     His  successful  practice. 


especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  1568, 
and  a  number  of  able  works,  procured  him  a  great 
reputation  and  an  appointment  as  imperial  private 
physician  (1560),  which  position  he  retained  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperors  Ferdinand,  Maximilian  II, 
and  Rudolph  II.  He  lived  at  the  imperial  court  of 
Austria  from  1568  to  1681,  was  made  an  imperial  coun- 
cillor, and  a  nobleman  under  the  name  of  Crato  of 
Crafftheim,  and  received  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II,  who  was  favorable  to  Protestantinn,  the  privileges 
of  a  Comes  Palati$ws,  and  many  other  proofs  of  favor. 
At  the  court  of  Austria  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  influential  representatives  of  ProtestantiBm,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Being  at  first  a  moderate 
Lutheran  of  the  Melancthonian  school,  and  an  earnest 
opponent  of  the  exclusive  system  of  Fladus,  he  grad- 
ually embraced  the  views  of  the  *'  Reformed"  Church, 
with  many  prominent  men  of  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  (1576), 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  for  a  short  time  occasioned 
his  dismissal  fhmi  the  court,  but  in  1578  he  was  re- 
called. In  1581,  tired  of  court  lifiB,  he  withdrew  of  his 
own  accord.  In  1588  he  returned  to  Breslau,  where 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  courts  of  Ueg- 
nitz,  Brieg,  and  Ohlau.  He  died  Oct.  19, 1586.  See 
Gillet,  Crato  ffon  Crqfftkeim  nnd  seine  Freunde  (Frank! 
1860,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  xix,  868. 

CravenB,  William,  a  celebrated  and  eccentric 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Rocking, 
ham  County,  Ya.,  July  81, 1776.  Converted  in  1794, 
he  began  to  preach  about  1800,  and  for  many  yean,  as 
a  local  preacher,  he  served  the  Church  in  his  native 
state.  He  travelled  extensively  without  fee  or  reward, 
everjrwrhere  producing  great  efiects  by  his  courageous 
denunciations  of  sin.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  slavery,  and,  having  emancipated  his  own  slaves, 
removed  to  the  West  in  1819,  diiefly  with  a  view  to 
their  advantage.  In  1820  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Missouri  Conference,  wliich  then  embraced  Illi- 
nois^ Indiana,  and  part  of  Tennessee.  He  continued 
to  travel  and  preach  on  the  frontier  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  house,  Washington 
County,  Ind.,  Oct  10, 1826.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  power,  a  vast  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and  in- 
domitable energy.  Virginia  and  the  West  abound  in 
stories  of  his  adveptures,  which,  if  collected,  would 
make  a  biography  of  romantic  interest. — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  i,  578;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism; 
Wakely,  Heroes  of  Methodism. 

Crawford,  Elijah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  New  York  in  1812.  Trained  in  a 
pious  household,  his  youth  was  virtuous,  and  at  seven- 
teen he  united  with  the  Church.  His  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  trade,  but  in  1886  he  entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry  in  the  New  York  Conference.  His  stead- 
fast piety,  manliness  or  character,  and  diligence,  both 
in  study  and  labor,  in  a  few  yean  gained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Church,  and  he  filled  with  great  accept- 
ance a  number  of  important  pastoral  charges.  His 
last  station  was  Hartfbrd,  Conn.,  where  he  died  of  dys- 
entery September,  1849. — Min.  of  Conferences^  iv,  464. 

Crawford,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y,,  in  1761,  was 
converted  in  1787,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  New  York  Conference  in  1789,  became  superannu- 
ated in  1819,  and  died  in  1851,  aged  over  ninety  years. 
He  was  "a  sound  and  earnest  preacher,  eminently 
faithful  and  punctual,  always  cheeriU,  and  living  the 
religion  he  preached." — Min,  of  Coi^erenceSy  iv,  579. 

Creagfa,  Bartholomew,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1804,  and  was  con- 
verted at  sixteen.  His  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin 
were  punned  at  Belfast.  In  1822  he  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  soon,  by  his  admirable  qualities  of  intellect  and 
heart,  gained  many  friends.    He  entered  the  itinerant 
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miniBtry  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  1827,  and  for 
fifteen  years  was  in  great  repute  as  an  earnest,  elo- 
quent, and  successful  minister.  For  four  years  he  was 
presiding  elder,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  in  1848  and  1852.  The  record  in  the  Min- 
utes states  that  '*  he  was  among  the  very  best  models 
of  ministerial  excellence,  a  holy  man,  a  fiuthful  pastor, 
a  generous  friend."  He  died  at  Williamsburgh,  Aug. 
10,  1852. — Minutes  of  Canfarmces^  v,  211;  Sprague, 
AnnaU,  vii,  731. 

CreatianiBm.    See  Cbeationism. 

Creation.  Creation  is  the  absolute  bringing  into 
existence  of  the  world  by  God.  It  is  that  act  of  God 
by  which  he,  standing  before  and  above  all  mundane 
and  natural  things,  made  and  arranged  the  universe. 
It  embraces  everything  which  is  not  God. 

I.  The  Idea  of  Creation. — In  order  to  form  a  proper 
conception  of  wliat  creation  is,  we  must  concede  the 
absolute  dependence  of  the  world  upon  God.  We  err 
in  limiting  it  to  the  mere  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  that  divine  act  by  which  all  ob- 
jects were  brought  into  being.  It  therefore  stands  as 
the  beginning  of  all  divine  operation  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  universal  development  of  the  worid.  But 
tliat  God  created  the  universe  implies  not  only  that  he 
gave  a  beginning  to  its  existence,  but  that  he  contin- 
ues that  existence,  and  that  be  is  the  only  fountain  of 
its  present  being.  The  world  is  not  self-derived  nor 
self-sustained ;  it  is  only  fhnn  and  by  Grod  that  it  now 
exists.  But  creation  is  not  a  mere  accident  of  the  di- 
vine character,  nor  a  temporary  moment  in  the  divine 
life,  nor  an  impartation  and  manifestation  of  God,  nor 
a  blind,  passive,  and  pathological  evolution  or  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  essence.  Yet  it  is  God's  work  alone, 
and  was  as  unconstrained  as  an}'  other  deed  performed 
by  divine  power.  When  we  say  that  God  created  the 
world,  we  not  only  do  not  affirm,  but  actually  deny 
that  God  has  imparted  himself,  and  passed  into  his 
own  work.  (}od  is  the  absolute  founder  of  the  world, 
and  he  has  not  passed  into  its  nature,  but  stands  high 
above  all  the  conditions  of  created  being.  Nor,  whUe 
the  world  is  not  Grod  himself,  can  it  be  said  to  partake 
of  any  other  divine  nature.  It  is  simply  God's  work 
and  manifestation ;  it  is  a  creation  which  is  from,  by, 
and  for  God.  Thus  the  full  idea  of  creatbn  implies 
that  God  b  the  absolute,  impartial,  and  personal  Spirit 
who,  of  his  own  free  will,  gave  existence  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  we  find  that 
magnificent  testimony  of  the  fiuth  which  recognises 
God's  creation  in  the  surrounding  world  (compare 
Heb,  xi,  8,  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  toere  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  ap- 
pear). This  testimony  possesses  a  strong  religious 
and  canonical  worth,  apart  from  our  views  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  tiie  cosmogony  of  Moses,  whether 
we  shape  them  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  old 
Church  theologians,  who  held  that  the  Mosaic  account 
was  actual  history;  or  whether  we  harmonize  with 
the  modem  allegorists,  who  claim  that  it  is  proph- 
ecy reversed,  or  prophetic  vision ;  or  whether  we  take 
the  low  view  of  attributing  to  it  a  mythical  character. 
The  most  important  portion  of  this,  as  of  other  scrip- 
tural statements  concerning  the  creation,  is  contained 
in  the  proposition  that  God,  in  his  eternal,  infinite 
love,  is  the  only  highest  cause ;  that  he  b  limited  by 
no  principle  beyond  himself;  that  he  is  the  independ- 
ent Founder  of  the  world.  By  world  we  mean  kwjixoq^ 
alHivEQy  Heb.  i,  2, 11,  or  the  universe^  which  is  always 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  usually  in  the 
New,  as  "heaven  and  earth,"  "heaven,  earth,  sea, 
and  all  which  is  therein."  It  is  God  alone  who  has 
brought  all  things  into  being  (Heb.  iii,  4 ;  Acts  xvii, 
24;  xiv,  15;  Rev.  iv,  11 ;  Heb.  xi,  8;  Psa.  xxxiii,  6; 
di,  26 ;  Isa.  xlv,  18 ;  Jer.  x,  12).     Nothing  has  had  a 


being  without  the  Logos  of  God  (John  i,  8).  Evcit- 
thing  owes  its  existence  and  its  life  to  the  wocd  d 
Crod.  It  is  because  God  endowed  it  with  entity;  k€> 
cause  he  so  willed  it ;  iid.  to  OkXiifia.  vov  (Rev.  iv,  11} ; 
by  his  word,  p^/ia,  ^^3^  (Heb.  xi,  8;  Psa.  xxxiii,  C;-, 
by  his  speaking  (Gren.  i,  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  6) ;  by  hia  abs»' 
lute  power,  wavToSvvafioc  x^H^  (Wisd.  SoL  xi,  1^: 
and  by  his  personal  power  (Jer.  z,  12),  in  which  k 
needed  no  assistance  whatever,  but  by  which  be  we 
able  to  create  whatever  he  desired  (Paa.  cxv,  I. 
cxxxv,  6).  By  this  power  he,  in  his  own  raprua 
majesty,  evoked  into  existence  that  which  was  nae* 
existent  (Rom.  iv,  17 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  9),  and  by  rhtss 
of  the  same  omnipotence  is  able  to  annihilate  what  be 
has  called  into  being  (Psa.  civ,  29 ;  di,  26,  etc ;  I«. 
li,  6 ;  Luke  xxi,  88;  Rev.  xxi,  1,  4).  The  SpirH  d 
God,  or  **the  breath  of  his  mouth,"  which  (Fsa. 
xxxiii,  6)  stands  parallel  with  the  creatiTe  wwd 
that  **  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  Is  boU- 
ing  less  than  the  active,  forming,  animating,  diviae 
power.  The 'strength  by  which  God  creates  takes  la 
place  beside  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Jer.  x,  13: 
Rom.  xi,  88) ;  and  the  divine  wisdom  or  intelligieiiee 
appears  to  have  been  (Prov.  viii,  22,  etc)  the  first 
groand  and  adjusting  prindple  of  creatioii.  Instead^ 
however,  of  reading  in  John  i,  3,  of  this  world-creathv 
"wisdom,"  we  find  a  description  ni  tlte  same  etemal 
Logos  of  God  who  became  flesh  in  Christ.  Thos  the 
creative  prindple  is  identified  with  that  of  redemptkc ; 
and  while  the  creation  is  distinguished  as  an  act  cf 
love,  the  highest  revelation  of  that  love  Is  to  be  foaad 
in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  world.  In  both  crea- 
tion and  redemption  we  perceive  the  thought  that  God. 
without  the  intervention  and  aid  of  any  foreign  power, 
gave  existence  to  that  which  had  previously  no  being; 
and  that  he  did  this  by  virtue  of  no  blind  neceBity, 
but  by  his  own  volition  alone. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  treat  briefly  of  the  mcaa- 
ing  of  K'^a  (bara\  ^  *  create")^  in  (^enesia,  chap.  L   Ge- 
senius  and  FQrst  agree  in  giving  to  this  word  ban^  m 
Genesb  i,  the  sense  of  proper  creating,  al&ough  lh«T 
seem  to  give  that  of  cutting  as  the  primitive  (not  usu- 
al) idea  inherent  in  the  root,  comparing  as  cognate 
M^a,  to  (Aoosej  "^a,  a  son  (which  FOrst,  on  the  other 
hand,  derives  from  *|a),  and  the  Arab,  bara^  etc    G«- 
senius  refers  to  the  Piel  form  of  the  Heb.  root  (K^a, 
to  fashion)^  as  the  most  characteristic  (?)  conjngatioa. 
He  concludes,  however,  with  the  following  judictcns 
note  (^Thesaur.  Heb.  p.  236):  *'In  the  ^ite  disfnte  of 
interpreters  and  theologians  concerning  creatiim  oitt(^ 
nothing,  some  appeal  likewise  to  the  wOTd  under  con- 
sideration, as  if  it  might  be  gathered  from  its  very  ety- 
mology and  proper  signification  tliat  the  first  chap,  of 
(renesis  teaches  not  a  creation  from  nothing,  but  a  c«a- 
formation  of  matter  eternally  existing.     On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  instances  we  have  given,  It  will  abun- 
dantly appear  that  the  actual  use  of  this  word  in  Kal 
is  altogether  different  frt>m  its  primary  significatioB, 
and  that  it  is  rather  employed  with  respect  to  the  new 
production  of  a  thing  (see  Gen.  ii,  3)  than  to  the  con- 
formation and  elaboration  of  material.    That  the  opes- 
ing  clause  of  Genesis  sets  forth  the  world  as  first  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing,  and  this  in  a  rude  and  undigested 
state,  while  the  remainder  of  the  first  chapter  exhibits 
the  elaboration  of  the  recentiy  created  mass,  the  coo- 
nection  of  the  whole  paragraph  renders  entirely  plain. 
So  also  the  Rabbins  (Aben-Ezra  ad  Gen.  1,1:  *M<xt 

hold  'pxa  ©-i  Vfyiyn^  nx'^'nano,  that  creat»»  a 

the  production  of  a  thing  ftY)m  nothing')  and  the  K.- 
T.  writers  (Heb.  xi,  8;  Rom.  iv,  27;  comp.  2  Mace, 
vii,  28)  teach,  although  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom (xi,  17),  following  the  Grecian  dogmas,  holds  mat- 
ter to  be  eternal.  See  on  this  question  Hos.  Malnoo. 
in  More  Nd)ochim,  Hi,  13 ;  Moeheim,  De  crentione  ana- 
di  ex  nihUOf  appended  to  Gudworth^s  Intdiectual  Sfff- 
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tern ;  BeaoBobre,  Bitt,  de  Maniehie  et  du  MankhHtmey 
vol.  ii,  bk,  V,  chap,  iv.'* 

The  examples  to  which  Gefleniiu  refers  as  sustain- 
ing this  position  are  (in  addition  to  the  equivalent 
Arab.  64nfytm,  creator,  Koran,  Snr.  ii,  51 ;  baripatuny 
crtatwrey  Abnlf.  Afm,  i,  18 ;  Janhar.  Sptc,  ed,  Sdmetd. 
p.  14 ;  and  all  the  other  Shemitlc  tongues,  which  have 
the  same  usage),  the  following:  ** Spoken  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heaven  and  earth,  Gen.  i,  1 ;  Isa.  xl,  26 ; 
xlv,  18 ;  of  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  Isa.  xl,  26 ;  of  the 
wind,  Amos  iv,  18 ;  of  men,  Gen.  i,  27 ;  v,  1,  2 ;  vi,  7 ; 
Deut.  iv,  82;  Isa.  xlv,  12;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  48;  MaL  ii, 
10 ;  specially,  of  Israel,  Isa.  xliii,  1, 15 ;  of  beasts,  Gen. 
i,  21 ;  of  light  and  darkness,  Isa.  xlv,  7,  etc.    Add 
these  examples:  Psa.  li,  12  (^^ create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God') ;  Isa.  xlv,  7  (*  I  malce  peace,  and  crecUe 
evil') ;  Jer.  xxxi,  22  (*  the  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
thing ;'  oomp.  Num.  xvi,  30).    It  is  used  with  a  double 
accusative,  Isa.  Ixv,  18  (*  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoic- 
ing,' L  e.  joyous);  iv,  5;  xlviii,  7.     The  participle 
(7{*^K^i21,  the  plur.  o/mc^festy,  but  according  to  many 
MSS.in  the  sing.  ?|Knia)  stands  for  the  Creator  (Eccl. 
xii,  1).     »'ja  is  joined  with  the  words  *12KJ  [jfotMu^, 
toybrm],  in  Isa.  xliii,  7 ;  xlv,  18 ;  and  HiO^  lasah',  to 
molw],  in  Isa.  xli,  20 ;  xlv,  7, 12;  generally  as  synony- 
mous :  with  the  latter  it  is  not  seldom  interchanged. 
Gen.  i,  26  (corop.  ver.  27) ;  if,  4 ;  but  that  there  is  nev- 
ertheless a  difference  at  least  between  these  two  is  evi- 
dent fh>m  Gen.  ii,  8  (^  which  God  created  and  made^** 
rib?^  K*||Sl  [where  the  b  of  union  is  generally  re- 
garded as  «peiD^7efieor]).  These  words,  which  have  pei^ 
plexed  many,  even  Hebrew  interpreters,  L.  de  Dieu 
(ad  loc.)  has  rightly  explained  by  adducing  parallel 
phrases  (ni'^jb  ?^n,  niiori  i'njn,  etc.),  as  mean- 
ing jprodtuxd  hy  makinffy  i.  e.  made  by  producing  some- 
thing new;  oomp.  Jer.  xxxi,  22,  and  21^*^*12"  (ib,  p. 
235).    The  word  occurs  (in  the  Kal  or  simple  form) 
likewise  in  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12 ;  Isa.  xlii,  5 ;  xlv,  8,  18 ; 
liv,  16;  Ivii,  19;  Ixv,  17  (in  the  Niphal  or  passive) 
Gen.ii,4;  t,2;  Psa.cii,18;  civ, 30;  cxlviii,5;  Ezek. 
xxi,  80;  xxviii,  13, 15  (**done");  Exod.  xxxiv,  10. 

From  this  examination,  it  is  evident  that  although 
the  word  in  question  is  etymologically  connected  with 
roots  (like  the  Eng]. pare,  L&t, paro,  etc.)  that  have  a 
less  decided  import,  yet  its  current  and  legitimate  sig- 
nification is  that  of  creation  in  the  modem  and  proper 
acceptation.  As  the  Hebrews  were  not  given  to  phil- 
osophical disquisition,  their  language  is  peculiarly  bar- 
ren in  terms  expressive  of  metaphysical  or  dialectical 
niceties,  and  hence  they  frequently  employed  this  word 
in  less  exact  applications.  Moreover,  as  the  act  of 
creation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  but  once  per- 
formed, the  term  could  only  be  used  infrequently  with 
reference  to  that  event,  just  as  "create"  with  modems 
etymologically  and  even  practically  refers  rather  to 
production  in  a  subordinate  sense  than  to  absolute 
origination.  In  both  words,  however^  the  higher  and 
M  sense  is  never  lost  sight  o^  and  thus  they  appear 
&s  nearly  synonymous  in  actual  usage  as  any  two  in 
diflferent  and  widely  remote  languages  could  well  be. 
The  translators  of  the  Auth.Vers.  have  therefore  done 
well  by  invariably  (except  in  the  single  passage  above 
noted)  rendering  K'^S  (in  Kal  and  Niphal  at  least), 
and  no  other  Heb.  terra,  by  create. 

The  K.-T.  writers  employ  in  the  same  sense  KriZ<»t 
(with  the  nouns  crtVic,  creation,  Kriofia,  creature,  and 
*n<rr^f ,  creator)  as  the  nearest  equivalent  in  Greek, 
^^  the  example  of  the  Sept.,  in  most  passages  (in 
Gen.  it  has  voikui).  See  Macdonald,  Creakon  omd  FaU 
(E<iinb.l856),p.61-4. 
That  this  absolute  sense  is  the  tme  one  in  Gen.  i,  1, 
•  At  least,  is  demonstrable  ttom  the  association  there 
^th  the  term  ''heghningy  For  if  matter  had  exist- 
ed eternally,  there  would  have  been  no  proper  "be- 


ginning" at  all  of  its  existence ;  and  to  onderstand 
the  mere  arrangement  of  cBaotic  elements  by  the 
phraseology  in  question  would  be  to  confound  some- 
thing that  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  the  begin- 
ning" with  what  is  afterwards  detailed  under  suo 
cessive  days.  On  the  other  hand,  if  matter  be  not 
eternal,  it  must  at  some  time  have  been  brought  into 
being,  and  precisely  that  act  would  be  the  real  "be- 
ginning" of  all  material  things.  This  is  obviously 
what  the  sacred  writer  intended  to  state :  in  opposition 
to  the  general  belief  of  antiquity,  he  afilrms  that  mat- 
ter was  originally  the  direct  product  of  divine  power, 
and  from  this  event  he  dates  the  history  of  the  physic- 
al universe.  * 

II.  God't  Motive  in  Creation, — ^This  motive  has  been 
ascribed  by  doctrinal  writers  to  the  free  operation  of 
God's  love,  his  bonitas  communicativa.  He  was  not 
affected  by  any  compulsion  or  selfish  desire.  In  the 
essence  and  volition  of  divine  love,  all  the  much-dis- 
cussed antagonism  between  freedom  and  necessity  is 
cancelled.  To  suppose  that  the  creation  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  it  was  is  an  abstraction  of  no  util- 
ity whatever.  We  only  speak  relative^  when  we  de- 
clare that  God  could  not  have  created  otherwise  than 
he  did.  But  if  we  make  the  same  aflirmation  dbtohttely^ 
we  degrade  God's  freedom  to  abstract  authority,  and 
creation  to  ac(!ident  or  a  mere  experiment.  The  neces- 
sity in  which  God  created  the  universe  is  the  definitive- 
ness  of  his  own  will,  his  self-determination  which  he 
possesses  by  virtue  of  his  own  divine  character.  It  b 
not  an  external  compubion,  but  an  interior  impulse 
of  the  divine  nature  to  manifest  itself;  a  necessity 
of  God's  love  to  communicate  itself.  The  question 
whether  God  could  have  created  any  other  world  than 
he  has  was  discussed  earnestly  by  the  Scholastics,  and 
later  by  Leibnitz  in  hb  Theodicy.  If  we  imagine  that 
God  had  a  number  of  world-plans,  out  of  which  he 
selected  the  one  which  he  consummated,  we  concede 
too  much  to  the  Optimbts.  That  creation  which  he 
brought  into  being  was  the  only  one  to  which  he  was 
moved  by  the  deep  inner  love  of  hb  infinite  divine 
character.  The  aim  which  God  had  in  view  was  not 
his  own  glory  exclusively ;  he  was  not  impelled  by  a 
purely  egotbtical  power,  but  by  eternal  love ;  he  de- 
sired the  good  of  hb  creatures ;  and  it  was  only  as  he 
wished  hb  creation  to  be  pure  that  he  desired  to  be  glo- 
rified by  that  purity.  All  created  beings  are  not  solely 
means  for  an  end ;  but  they  have  been  created  for  their 
own  sake,  that  they  might  receive  the  communications 
of  God  and  be  permeated  by  hb  goodness ;  not  that 
they  might  subsequently  be  absorbed  in  him,  but  rest 
eternally  happy  in  and  with  him.  Creation  reached 
its  aim  relatively  in  personal  creatures  and  absolutely 
in  Christ  the  God-man.  The  kingdom  of  the  natural 
creation  attains  its  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  glory ;  the  effulgence  of  the  glory  of  God  appeare 
in,  and  concura  with,  the  happiness  of  hb  creatures ; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  Church  takes  place,  not  by 
the  overthrow,  but  by  the  renewal  and  illumination 
of  the  world  in  God  (2  Pet.  iii,  18 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  17 ;  Ixvi, 
22;  Bev.  xxl,  1;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  19,  etc.;  comp. 
Twesten,  Vorlet,  Hb,  rf.  Dogmattk,  ii,  89). 

III.  Time  occupied  in  Creation, — La  Place's  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  whole  solar  system  b  that  it 
was  originally  a  mass  of  vapory  or  nebulous  matter, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  assumed 
the  form  of  an  immense  sphere.  Thb  sphere  received 
from  without  an  impulse  which  caused  it  to  revolve  on 
its  axis  from  west  to  east.  In  consequence  of  the 
revolution,  the  mass  became  flattened  at  the  poles  and 
swollen  in  the  equatorial  region.  In  consequence  of 
the  greatness  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator, 
and  the  contemporaneous  condensation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  nebulous  mass,  a  free  revolving  ring,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Satum,  detached  itself  in  the  region  of 
the  equator.  Thb  ring,  not  being  of  uniform  dens- 
ity, and  in  consequence  of  contraction,  broke  in  one 
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or  mors  places ;  and  these  fragments,  In  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  grayitation,1>ecame  spheres  or  planets,  all 
rsYolyfaig  from  west  to  east  around  the  parent  mass. 
Another  ring  was  formed  in  like  manner,  and  another 
planet  came  into  esdstence ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
solar  system  was  complete.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, not  only  the  earth,  but  all  the  planets,  existed  be- 
fore the  sun  in  its  present  condition ;  and  thus  some  of 
the  supposed  difficulties  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  are 
removed  (MK3aul,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  242,  243),  for  it  is 
implied  in  this  theory  that  the  earth  existed  before  the 
sun  became  the  luminary  of  the  system. 

In  order  to  anlTe  at  some  conclusion  harmonious 
at  once  with  the  results  of  modem  science  and  the 
account  of  Moses,  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "in  the  beginning"  and  "day."  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "beghming,"  T^'^W':}  (re«A*<*0,  is 
in  the  original  without  the  definite  article;  so  that 
Moses  really  says,  "  In  retkith  (not  in  tke  reshith)  EIo- 
him  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  Septu- 
agint,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  versions  corroborate  the 
antiquity  and  correctness  of  this  reading.  Thus  there 
is  an  indefiniteness  of  the  time  of  creation.  It  may 
have  been  millions  of  years  ago  just  as  easily  as  thou- 
sands, for  the  Hebrew  word  is  indefinite,  and  the  verse 
reads  in  substance  thus:  "  Of  old,  in  foimer  duration, 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  '  Aiguing 
firom  analogy,  many  contend  that  the  term  "day" 
does  not  mean  literally  twenty-four  hours.  That 
word  often  signifies  in  the  Bible  undefined  periods 
of  time,  as  the  "day  of  the  Lord,"  **the  day  of  ven- 
geance," "that  day,"  "the  night  is  for  spent,  the 
day  is  at  hand."  The  first  day  consisted  of  an  al- 
ternation of  light  and  darkness ;  but  how  long  the 
night  lasted,  and  how  long  the  darkness  until  the  next 
dawn,  is  not  stated.  The  whole  time  of  light  in  which 
God's  creative  work  proceeded  he  called  "day,"  and 
the  whole  time  of  darkness  he  called  "night"  It 
was  not  a  day  measured  by  the  presence  of  the  sun's 
light,  nor  a  night  measured  by  the  absence  of  that 
light.  (Compare  MK3aul,  Aids  to  Faithj  p.  281,  246, 
247.)  The  name  "day"  is  therefore  regarded  as 
given,  not  as  a  measure  of  extent — ^which  is  a  later 
and  a  subordinate  idea — ^but  as  denoting  a  wondrous 
phenomenon,  marking  the  first  great  transition,  and 
callhig  up  the  dual  contrast  which  has  entered  into 
the  corresponding  name  ever  since,  "  God  called  the 
light  day,  and  ti^e  darkness  he  called  night."  He 
called  it  Yom,  and  from  that  has  come  the  lesser  nam- 
ing. We  now  indicate  the  gradual,  developing  char- 
acter of  the  creation.  It  was  not  the  work  of  six  or- 
dinary days,  meashred  by  twenty-four  hours,  but  a 
series  of  supernatural  growths  extending  over  vast 
periods  of  time.  (Comp.  Prof.  Tayler  I^wis,  Jfeth, 
QuaH.  Review,  April,  1865.) 

Others  maintain  that,  while  it  is  true  that  the  word 
''day"  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  used  (e.  g.  in  relation  to 
the  whole  cosmogonal  period.  Gen.  ii,  4)  in  a  vague 
sense  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  for  some  set  occasion 
without  regard  to  its  length,  such  a  signification  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  emphatically  forbidden 
by  the  following  explicit  circumstances  subjoined  in 
the  context  itself:  (1)  The  seyeral  demiurgic  days  are 
regularly  numbered— "first,"  "  second,"  etc.,  till  the 
last— making  an  exact  and  obviously  literal  week. 
(2)  Each  Ib  divided,*  fai  the  usual  Hebrew  style,  into 
"night"  and  "morning,"  constituting  undoubtedly  a 
Jewish  wx^fupov,  or  mght-and-dc^,  like  the  modem 
phrase  "  twenty-four  hours."  (8)  To  prevent  aU  mis- 
conception, these  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
are  distinctly  called  in  the  same  connection  "  night" 
and  "day."  (4)  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ia 
based  upon  the  correspondence  between  this  and  each 
of  the  six  preceding  days  in  point  of  length.  To  these 
tthilological  and  exegetical  considerations,  requiring 
^rord  Qi*^  to  be  here  taken  in  its  strictly  literal 


sense  as  an  actual  dby,  mi^t  be  added  others  derfrcd 
from  scientific  investigations.  (See  Hitchcock's  H^ 
mentarjf  Gtohgy,  8d  ed.,  p.  288  sq. ,  and  tha  artide  Cos- 
Moooirr.) 

lY.  Eras  of  Creatitm, — ^The  Mosaic  account  reecf- 
nises  in  creation  two  great  eras  of  three  ds^s  eadi— 
an  Inorgamc  and  an  Orgamc  Each  of  thiese  opew 
with  the  appearance  of  light :  the  firsts  light  coiwbI«1  ; 
the  second,  light  from  tlie  sun  for  the  special  nsea  of 
the  earth.  Each  era  ends  in  a  day  of  two  great  vofks; 
the  two  shown  to  be  distinct  by  being  severally  p«o> 
pounced  "  good."  On  the  third  "  dap'— tfa«t  ckoi^ 
the  Inorganic  era — there  was,  first,  the  dividiiis  of  the 
land  fhmi  the  waters,  and  afterwards  the  crcwriou  of 
vegetation,  or  the  institution  of  a  kingdom  of  life  s 
work  widely  diverse  from  all  preceding  it  in  the  es^ 
So,  on  the  sixth  day,  terminating  the  Organic  en, 
there  was,  first,  the  creation  of  mammals,  and  then  a 
second  &r  greater  work,  totally  new  in  its  graodeEt 
element— the  creation  of  Man.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  arrangement : 

L  ThB  Inorgmde  Bra, 
Isi  Dfty.—Iigbt,  ootmlciiL 
9d  Day.— The  earth  divided  from  the  fluid  arooad  It,  or  is. 

dlridoeliMd. 
«4  rk.«     /  !•  Oatlining  of  the  land  and  water. 
BU  liay.— 1 2  Creation  of  vegetatioo. 

n.  The  Orgcade  SrOL 
4th  Day.— Light,  from  the  son. 
5ih  Day.— Creation  of  the  lower  orden  of  ■«*"»«'■ 
A»i.  rk.»     /  !■  Greatloii  of  mammala 
6th  Day.-|  ^  creation  of  Man. 

In  addition,  the  last  day  of  each  era  indnded  one  wofk 
typical  of  the  era,  and  another  related  to  it  in  essen- 
tial points,  but  also  prophetic  Vegetation,  wliik  foe 
physical  reasons  a  put  of  the  creation  of  the  third  day, 
was  also  prophetic  of  the  future  Organic  era,  in  wkich 
the  progress  of  life  was  the  grand  characteristic.  The 
record  of  Moses  thus  accords  with  the  fundamental 
principle  in  history,  that  the  characteristic  of  an  sge 
has  its  beginnings  witliin  the  age  preceding.  So, 
again,  man,  while  like  other  mammals  in  stmcture^ 
even  to  the  homologies  of  every  bone  and  muscle,  was 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature,  which  looked  forward 
to  another  era — that  of  spiritual  existence.  The  "«»- 
enth"  "  day"— the  day  of  rest  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion— is  man's  period  of  preparation  for  that  new  ex- 
istence ;  and  it  is  to  promote  this  special  end  that,  ia 
strict  parallelism,  the  Sabbath  follows  man*!s  nx  days 
of  work. 

Some  "interpreters  contend  that  the  whole  sc- 
count  is  to  be  taken  together;  that  the  days  are  to  be 
understood  as  literal  days ;  but  that  the  whole,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  more  re- 
mote period  than  is  commonly  ima^ned,  and  as  not 
intended  to  describe  the  existing  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  but  various  other  species,  now  extinct^  which 
have  been,  by  stdfseguent  convulsions  of  natnre,  de- 
stroyed, while  others  have  been  successively,  by  fre^ 
acts  of  creation,  introduced  in  their  place." 

"  Another  interpretation,  that  of  Dr.  J.  P^re  Smith, 
in  hu  volume  on  the  Relations  of  Scriptmre  to  Ge- 
ology, etc.,  is  briefly  this :  the  separation  of  the  first 
verse  he  adopts  as  above :  this  refers  to  the  original 
universal  creation ;  and  in  the  vast  undefined  ioter- 
yal  an  almost  unlimited  series  of  changes  In  the  stroc- 
ture  and  products  of  the  earth  may  have  taken  place. 
After  this,  at  a  comparatively  recent  epodi,  a  ai^ 
portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  was  brought  into  a  state 
of  disorder,  ruin,  and  obscuration,  out  (tf  which  tl^ 
creation  of  the  existing  species  of  things,  with  the  re- 
call of  light,  and  the  restored  presence  oi  the  heaveolr 
bodies,  took  place  literally,  accerding  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  in  six  natural  days." 

"Lastly,  others  hare  thought  that  the  whde  de-  , 
scription  must  be  taken  literally  as  it  stands;  but 
yet,  (f  found  contradicted  by  fiacts,  may,  without  rio^ 
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lence  to  its  obvioiu  design  and  oonBtraction,  be  re- 
garded as  rather  intended  for  a  mythic  poetical  com- 
position, or  religious  apologue,  than  for  a  matter-of- 
fact  history."  (See  Kitto's  Jour,  iii,  159;  t,  186; 
LU.  and  Tkeol,  Rev,  ir,  626 ;  New  Englander^  ix,  510 ; 
Meth,  Rev.  tI,  292 ;  zil,  497 ;  De  Bow's  Sev,  iv,  177 ; 
Hitchcock's  Religion  and  Geology,  §  2 ;  BibUoth,  Sacra, 
zii,  83,  S28 ;  ziii,  748 ;  Jour,  Sac  IM,  1855 ;  Amer, 
BibL  Repos,  yi,  286.)    See  Geology. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  three  theories  of  creation :  1. 
The  old  orthodox  view.  This  has  been  most  recently 
defended  by  Kell.  It  claims  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated in  six  ordinary,  literal  days.  2.  The  Restitution' 
Hypothesis.  According  to  it,  the  theosophic  declara- 
tion of  the  Tohu  va  Bohu  is  accepted.  The  geological 
epochs  which  extend  f^om  the  first  earth-formations 
down  to  the  diluvinm  form  an  incalculably  long  pe- 
riod before  the  creation  of  light,  And  before  the  oth- 
er creative  acts  recorded  in  Genesis  i,  8,  etc.  There- 
fore the  Mosaic  six  days*  work  is  but  the  restitution 
of  a  preceding  organic  creation  which  had  been  previ- 
oosly  many  times  disorganized  and  overwhelmed. 
Chalmers  and  Buckland  were  the  first  to  advocate  this 
hypothesis.  They  have  been  followed  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  Korts,  Andr.  Wagner,  and  partially  by  Delitzsch. 
8.  The  view  of  the  Harmomists  or  Conajrdists,  such  as 
Cnvier,  De  Serres,  Hugh  Miller,  Ebrard,  and  others. 
They  hold  that  the  six  days  are  periods  of  great  in- 
definite length,  and  are  th»efore  reconcilable  with  the 
creative  epochs  of  geology.  Parallel  with  these  days 
are  the  long  geologic  formations.  Schultz  has  just 
written  in  advocacy  of  this  theory.  His  work  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfSftctory  and  exhaustive  of  all  the  writ- 
ings on  this  important  branch  of  scientific  theology. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  Hugh 
Miller,  TesHmong  of  the  Rocks;  Dana,  Manual  of  Gtd- 
ogg ;  Richers,  Die  SchdjfunffsgeschichteX^^V^^Si  1854, 
8vo) ;  Keerl,  die  Schopfungsgtschichte  u,  d.  Lehre  vom 
Parodies  (reviewed  by  Warren,  BtbHotheca  Sacra,  Oct. 
1868,  art.  iii) ;  Nath.  Bdhner,  Naturforschung  u,  Cubwr- 
y)en,  2d  ed.  1863 ;  Giov.  Pianciani,  Cosmogonia  nautrale 
eomparaia  col  Genesi  (Roma,  1862) ;  P.  Laurent,  Etudes 
GMogiques  sur  la  Coemogonie  de  Moise  (Paris,  1863) ;  F. 
H.  Reusch,  Bibel  md  Natwr  (Freiburg,  1862) ;  F.  Mi- 
chelis,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Restitution  theory,  in 
his  journal,  Natwr  und  Offenbarung;  F.  W.  Schultt,  Die 
Schopfimgageschichte  nach  Naturwissmschafl  und  Bibel 
(Gotha,  1865) ;  Baltzer,  Die  hibUsche  SchSjfmgsge- 
KhidUe  (Leips.  1867,  vol.  i) ;  Wolff,  Bedeuiung  der  Welt- 
idi5ffung  na(A  Natwr  und  Schrifl  (Frankfort,  1866) ; 
Zfickler,  in  Der  Beweis  des  Gkmbens,  No.  1,  translated 
inMeth.  Quart.  Rev.  April,  1866,  art  2;  Tayler  Lewis, 
Six  Days  of  Creation,  See  Genesis  ;  Man  ;  Species. 
Creationlsm,  or  (in  the  German  mode  of  spelling 
<rom  a  supposed  adjective)  Creatianism,  is  a  tech- 
nical term  (very  common  among  German  philosoi^ers 
and  divines,  but  not  yet  fblly  naturalized  in  English) 
for  one  of  the  three  or  four  theories  concerning  the  or- 
igin of  the  human  soul.  It  derives  not  only  the  soul 
of  Adam,  but  every  rational  soul,  directly  from  God, 
though  not  by  way  of  an  ema$tation  in  a  Gnostic  or 
pantheistic  sense,  but  by  an  act  of  creation ;  and  sup- 
poses that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation  or  afterwards.  It  differs  from  tra- 
dueiamsm  or  generaHonism,  so  called,  which  teaches 
that  the  soul  is  propagated,  together  with  the  body, 
through  the  process  of  generation  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  the  theory  of  pre-eaastence^  which  assumes  that 
each  soul  descends  from  another  world,  and  a  previous 
mode  of  existence,  into  the  body,  to  leave  it  again  at  the 
dose  of  its  earthly  pagrimage.  Creationlsm  is  traced 
1>^  to  Aristotle,  who  made  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  animal  soul  (^xH)  '^^  ^®  rational  prin- 
ciple (vouf),  and  derived  the  former,  together  with  the 
body,  from  generation,  the  latter  frt>m  without  or 
^ove,  as  a  part  or  reflex  of  the  general  reason  of  God. 
Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  theory  of  pro-ex- 


istence, which  was  introduced  into  Christian  theology 
by  Origen.  TertuUian  was  the  founder  of  traducian- 
ism.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  the  soul  was 
first  seriously  discussed  during  the  Pdagian  contro- 
versy, in  connection  with  the  problem  of  hereditary 
sin  and  guilt.  (See  Schaff,  Church  History,  iii,  880 
sq.)  Pelagius,  and  several  Oriental  fiithers,  held  the 
creation  theory,  which  fell  in  with  his  view  of  the 
complete  innocency  of  every  child  that  is  bom.  Je- 
rome was  also  a  creationist,  although  he  wrote  against 
Pelagius.  **  Quotidie,"  he  says,  "  Deus  fiiteicatur 
animas,  cujus  velle  £Bcisse  est,  et  conditor  esse  noB 
cessat."  He  appeals  for  this  view  to  the  unceasing 
creative  activity  of  God,  and  to  such  passages  as  John 
V,  17;  Zech.  xii;  Psa.  xxxiii,  15.  Augustine  fre- 
quently discussed  the  question,  but  never  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  solution.  He  wavered  between  creation- 
ism  and  traducianism ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  latter,  which  best  agreed  with  his  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  sin.  *^  Where  the  Scripture,"  he 
says,  "  renders  no  certain  testimony,  human  inquiry 
must  beware  of  deciding  one  way  or  the  other.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  salvation  to  know  anything  con- 
cerning it.  Scripture  would  have  said  more.'*  Among 
Angustinian  divines  traducianism  has  found  more  ac- 
ceptance. But  creationism  has  never  been  without 
supporters,  among  whom  Leibnitz  (in  his  Theodicy) 
occupies  a  prominuBnt  position.  The  great  argument 
in  (avor  of  creationism  is  that  it  guards  the  dignity 
and  spirituality  of  the  rational  soul,  which  differs  in 
Idnd  from  the  ajiimal  soul,  and  is  the  proper  seat  of 
the  image  of  God.  Traducianism  is  liable  to  the 
objection  of  materializing  the  soul.  But  creationism 
makes  the  union  of  body  and  soul  accidental  and  me- 
chanical, and  does  not  account  for  the  transmission 
of  sin  from  generation  to  generation.  It  must  either 
confine  sin  to  the  sensual  sphere,  which  is  not  true 
(for  unbelief,  pride,  profimity,  blaisphemy,  are  spirit- 
ual sins),  or  assume  that  each  soul  becomes  sinftil  by 
contact  with  the  naturally  generated  body;  since, 
from  the  creative  hands  of  God,  it  can  only  proceed 
free  from  sin  and  defect,  like  the  soul  of  our  first  par- 
ents. These  difilculties  on  both  sides  point  to  a  theory 
which  combines  the  truths  of  creationism  and  of  trad n^ 
cianism,  and  avoids  their  errors.  Every  human  being, 
both  as  to  body  and  soul,  is  a  child  of  its  parents,  and 
at  the  same,  time  a  creature  of  Almighty  (>od. 

Creature  (prop.  X^t^i,  ne'phesh,  animated  or  spirii- 
having  thing;  icriofia  [less  distinctively  icrcVif ;  on 
Rom.  viii,  19,  see  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  Apr.  1867,  art. 
2] ;  but  also  y^O,  the'rets,  '*  moving  creature,"  else- 
where **  creeping  thing,"  L  e.  not  merely  reptHe  [q.  v.], 
but  any  gliding  or  short-legged  quadruped),  a  general 
term  in  the  Scriptures  for  any  animal  (q.  v.).  See 
also  DoLBFUL  Creature. 

In  tiie  New  Test,  this  word  designates,  1.  The  whole 
creation,  any  or  all  created  objects  or  beings ;  so  Rom. 
viii,  89,  "  Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crech 
ture,*^  etc. ;  Col.  i,  15,  **  the  first-bom  (Master)  of  every 
creature ;"  Rev.  iii,  14,  *'  the  beginning  (source)  of  the 
creation  of  God ;  comp.  also  Rev.  v,  18 ;  Heb.  iv,  18. 
2.  Husnamty,  or  the  whole  human  race,  in  the  universal 
sense ;  so  Mark  p^  6,  '*  But  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  (Krhftag)  God  made  them  male  and  female." 
The  word  here  cannot  mean  the  creation  in  general, 
since  we  find  abrovg  to  explain  the  word  KriciQ,  or  to 
bring  the  meaning  back  to  it.  Mark  xvi,  15,  *■  *  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  f  CoL  i,  28,  *'the  Gospel 
which  was  preached  to  every  creaeture  which  is  under 
heaven."  That  mankind  alone  is  here  alluded  to  is 
self-evident,  and  the  expression  *'  under  heaven"  shows 
that  all  reasonable  beings  on  earth  are  to  be  included 
in  the  meaning.  Particularly  remarkable,  though  dif- 
ferent in  sense,  is  the  passage  Rom.  viii,  19-22,  *^  For 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.    For  the  creature 
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was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  bnt  by  rea- 
son of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope ;  be- 
cause the  ereaiurt  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  groaneth,  and  travaileth  in  pahi  together  until 
now/'  in  which  also  the  expression  creature  is  used  to 
designate  the  totality  of  mankind.  This  is  first  indi- 
cated by  the  yap  in  verse  18,  which  brings  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  XoyiZofiat  which  rests  on  it,  that  "  all 
mankind  takes  part  in  this  aspiration  and  in  the  hope 
of  future  glorification. ' '  In  ver.  28,  Christians,  as  part 
of  humanity,  are  set  over  against  the  whole  of  it.  We 
cannot  here  place  Christians  in  contrast  with  the  wmm- 
imaie  creation,  and  overlook  entirely  the  non-Chris- 
tian part  of  mankind,  to  whom  a  vague  longing  after 
the  glorious  fk«edoro  of  the  children  of  God  could  be 
better  attributed  than  to  inanimate  nature.  Paul  no^ 
where  speaks  of  a  ^*  change"  or  glorification  of  the 
earthly  abode  of  men ;  this  Bo^a  is  exclusively  re- 
served for  man  (1  Cor.  xi,  85-60).— Krehl,  N,  T.  Hand- 
fo9rterbuck{  see  also  EUicott,  The  Dettimf  of  the  Crea- 
ture, 2d.  ed.  1862 ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct. 
1862,  p.  27. 
The  Livnro  Cbeaturbs  spoken  of  in  Ezekiel  z, 
16,  17,  20  C^n,  cha^y 
alive;  the  ^wov  of  Rev- 
elations V,  vi,  sq.,  im- 
properly "  beast*'),  are 
imaginary  or  compo- 
site beings,  symbolical 
of  the  divine  attributes 
and  operations,  such  as 
were  common  in  the 


Ancient  Oriental  oompoeiie  Winged  Figures :  1.  Egyptian ; 
2.  Assyrlmn. 

mythological  representotions  of  all  antiquity.  See 
Cherub. 

Credence-table,  or  Credence,  a  teble  beside 
the  altar,  on  which  the  cup,  eto.,  are  placed  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  mass.  Du  Cange  says  that  the  word 
credentiariui  means  proffutiator,  one  that  tastes  before- 
hand, and  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  an  ancient  court- 
practice,  performed  by  cup-bearers  and  carvers,  who 
were  required  to  taste  the  wines  and  meato  which  they 
presented  (aecuritatia  gratia),  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  monarch.  The  Italian  word  credenziird  has  the 
same  meaning.  Hence  also  the  credentz4eUery  cre- 
dence-plate, on  which  cup-bearers  credenced  the  wine, 
and  which  means  generally  a  plate  on  which  a  person 
oflTers  anything  to  another;  credenz-tische,  credence- 
table,  a  sideboard,  a  cupboard  with  a  teble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  in  order  and  keeping  the  drinldng- 
apparatus  therein.  Credences  were  common  in  an- 
cient churches.  In  the  Liturgies  under  the  names  of 
Chrysostom  and  St.  James  we  meet  with  the  words 
irp69i<rte  and  vaparpatril^ov.  In  the  Ordo  Romanus 
the  names  obkUionarium  and  prothent  occur,  and  one 
is  made  the  explanation  of  the  other.  We  meet  also 
with  the  word  paratorium,  because  when  the  offerings 
were  received,  preparation  was  made  out  of  them  for 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  many  instances  the  place  of 
the  credence-toble  was  supplied  by  a  shelf  across  the 
piscina :  this  shelf  was  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  is 

'  -^  found  in  many  old  churches.     The  use  of  cre- 


Credenoe-table. 

dence4ablet  is  one  of  the  restorations  of  obsolete  i 
which  have  marked  the  so-called  Puseyite 
in  England. — Farrar,  Eoclet,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  C<demaii,  An- 
cient Christianity, 

Creditor  (TV^%  notheh',  a  Jend^,  2  Kings  iv,  1: 
Isa.  1,  1;  elsewhere  ** extortioner,"  ^'osarer,**  etc.: 
n^  ma$h»heh\  debt,  Deut.  xv,  2 ;  SavutrriiQ^  a  lad- 
er,'Luke  vii,  41).     See  Debt  ;  Loak . 

Credner,  Karl  Auocst,  was  bom  Jan.  lOi,  1797, 
at  Waltershausen,  near  Gotha.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Breslau,  and  Gdttingen.  In  1880  he  became  professor 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1832  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  ordinary  professor  at  Gies- 
sen.  He  died  in  1867.  Among  his  nnmeroos  writ- 
ings are,  Der  Prophet  Joel  QherteUft  tc  erUdrt  (Halk, 
1831)  :—Beitrdge  z.  Einleit,  m  die  UbHacken  Sdkr.  i  :— 
Die  Evangelien  cler  Petriner  oder  Juden(Arigf€n  (Hslle, 
1832,  U):— />«  altte^,  UrevangeHum  (Halle,  1838): 
—Einleit,  inda$  N.T,  (Halle,  1836)  .-^Zur  Ge$cL  da 
Kanons  (Halle,  1847 ;  new  edition  by  Volckmar,  with 
additions,  Bed.  I860):— 2>cu  N.  T.fur  demhende  Lew 
(Giess.  1841-43,  2  vols.).  Credner  was  one  of  the 
chief  representetives  of  the  Rationalistic  school  in 
Germany.  In  many  of  his  works  his  tbeokgicil 
views  are  but  little  apparent,  and  these,  especially  bis 
EwUeitung,  are  generally  valued  by  theologians  <tf  all 
schools  for  their  vast  amount  of  information.  In  sozae 
of  his  later  works,  however,  he  shows  himself  a  tot 
determined  Rationalist.  Credner  took  also  an  actire 
part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  his  time,  pnb&b- 
ing  a  number  of  books  in  defense  of  the  righto  of  the 
Rationalistic  party  to  remain  in  the  stete  church,  and 
to  enjoy  liberty  of  preaching  and  teaching  (Die  Bs 
rechtigung  der  proteitant.  Kirche  DetUtddandt,  1846; 
AsterUhen,  1847 ;  Die  sittlichen  Verimtngeny  etc.,  18S3). 
Credner  also  contributed  many  articles  to  German  pe- 
riodicals, and  to  Kitto's  Cgclopcedia  of  BibHoal  UixT' 
a/iire.>-Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  xix,  S66. 

Creed  (aredere,  to  believe),  a  form  of  words  hi 
which  articles  of  belief  are  comprehended ;  not  neo> 
essarily  a  complete  summary  of  the  faith,  but  a 
statement  respecting  some  pointe  which  are  funda- 
mental, and  have  bKsen  disputed.  See  CoKFSssioir. 
For  instance,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  atonewtent  must 
be  reckoned  a  fundamental  part  of  the  apostle's  doc- 
trine, it  is  yet  not  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  ^bctrxoe. 
Hence  some  infer  that  it  was  not  heUeved,  thoa^  the 
more  obvious  inference  would  be  that  it  was  not  £s- 
puted  (Eden,  s.  v.) 

1.  In  the  early  Eastern  Church  a  sunmiary  of  tiiis 
sort  was  called  fidOtifjia,  the  lesson^  because  the  cate- 
chumens were  required  to  learn  it.  Sometimes,  from 
the  nature  of  ito  contents,  or  the  uses  to  which  it  vas 
applied,  it  was  called  ouufioXov,  symbobuny  a  mark, 
token,  or  badge,  as  a  seal-ring — the  proof  of  ortbo* 
doxy ;  sometimes  Kaimv,  regula  Jidei,  the  rule,  or  the 
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rule  of  fiuth;  iritrrtc,  the  faith;  8poc  or  Udomc  tri- 
9Tiu»Q^  the  determination  or  expotitUm  of  the  faith.  The 
word  <rvfjifioXov  (watchword^  token),  **  whether  borrow- 
ed, as  some  of  tiie  fiithers  assert,  firom  mUitary  lan- 
guage, or,  as  others  assert,  from  the  signs  of  recogni- 
tion in  use  among  the  heathen  in  their  mysteries,  de- 
notes a  test  and  a  shibboleth  whereby  each  church 
may  know  its  own,  and  is  circulated  through  its  mem- 
bers as  a  warning  against  the  snares  of  enemies  or 
false  brethren*'  (Hinds,  Early  Chrittiamtyj  pt  iii,  ch. 

Ti). 

''Many. confessions  of  faith  are  to  be  found,  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  creeds  which  we  now  possess, 
in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers.  For  example, 
in  Justin  liartyr,  (rennus,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Cyp- 
rian, the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (cited  in  Wall,  on  Jn- 
fofU  Baptimi,  II,  pt  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  10,  p.  489,  and  in 
Bingham,  bk.  x,  ch.  iv).  We  have  also  creeds  of 
several  different  churches  preserved  to  us,  agreeing  in 
substance,  but  slightly  var3dng  in  form ;  as,  the  creeds 
of  Jerusalem,  Cesarea,  Alexandria,  Antiocb,  Aquileia, 
etc.  (see  them  in  Bingham,  1.  c).  But  until  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  one  particular  creed  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally, in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  commended  by 
the  same  universal  authority"  (Browne,  On  the  Thirty- 
mm  Articies,  art  viii). 

As  for  the  atOhori^  of  creeds,  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine is  tliat  the  creed  may  be  norma  doctrinai  (stand- 
ard  of  doctrine),  but  that  the  Bible  alone  is  norma  fidei 
(role  of  faith).  So  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  {Disoourte  on 
Chrittian  Union),  speaking  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, says,  "  We  receive  the  Confession,  not  as  a 
rule  of  fitith  and  lifiB,  for  this  only  the  Scriptures  can 
be,  but  as  containing  our  system  of  £dth,  in  contrast 
with  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism,  as  well  as  Sodn- 
ianism  and  Romanism.  We  accept  it  in  its  legitimate 
historical  sense,  as  understood  and  interpreted  through 
the  history  of  our  church  ....  and  as  '  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 
My  liberty  here  is  not  to  be  judged  of  another  man's 
conscience.  Any  other  view  not  only  puis,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Confession  above  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  puts  somebody's  theological  system 
above  the  Confession."  The  experience  of  the  Church 
has  attested  the  value  of  creeds  as  standards  of  doc- 
trine. Churches  without  creeds  (e.  g.  the  Society  of 
Friends)  have  been  torn  by  doctrinal  dissensions  quite 
as  thoroughly  as  those  which  have  adopted  confessions 
of  faith.    See  Confessions. 

2.  The  first  object  of  creeds  was  to  distinguish  the 
Charch  from  the  world,  from  Jews  and  pagans.  In 
this  view,  the  earliest  formularies  of  this  kind  con- 
tamed  simply  the  leading  doctrines  and  fiicts  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  it  was  only  necessary  that 
they  should  be  generally  and  briefly  expressed ;  the 
difference  lying  not  in  the  exposition,  but  in  the  cre^ 
dmdoy  the  '*  things  to  be  believed"  themselves.  The 
second  object  was  to  distinguish  between  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  fiiith;  between  those  who  re- 
tained the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  those  who,  through 
unauthorized  speculations,  had  departed  from  it,  and 
&llen  into  different  errors  on  important  points. 
Creeds  of  this  kind,  therefore,  contained  tiie  fhnda- 
mental  truths,  with  brief  expositions,  declaratory  of 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  to  be  understood,  in  or- 
der to  the  Aill  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
respecting  them.  The  ApottUs'  Creed  is  of  the  first 
class,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  of  the  second ;  the 
Nicene,  especially,  having  the  most  solemn  sanction 
of  the  congregated  churches  of  Christ.  Other  creeds 
uid  confe^ons  have  been  at  later  periods  adopted  by 
different  churches,  orthodox  in  frmdamentals,  but  dif- 
fering greatly  on  some  questions  of  comparatively 
Ughter  moment  See  Confiessions.  These  were  so 
extended,  in  consequence,  as  to  embrace  not  only  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  fiiith,  but  the  peculiar  views 


of  the  churches  which  agreed  upon  fhem,  on  those 
subjects  of  controversy  by  which  the  age  was  distin- 
guished. All  these  are  unquestionably  tests,  and 
were  designed  as  such,  and  idl  were  necessary;  the 
first  class  to  secure  the  renunciation  of  Judabm  and 
paganism ;  the  second  class  to  exclude  those  from  the 
Church  who  had  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith ;  the 
tiihd  class  to  promote  peace,  by  obliging  Christians 
differing  considerably  in  non-essentials  to  form  them- 
selves into  distinct  religious  societies  (R.  Watson, 
Works,  vii,  498).  As  to  tiie  tiae  of  creeds  as  confes- 
sions of  faith  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  Sartori- 
us,  Nothwendigkeit  der  HrchHchen  GUxubentbekenntwiue 
(Stuttg.  1846) ;  Miller,  On  Creeds  (Fresh.  Board) ;  Bo- 
nar,  Scottish  Catechitms  (1866),  Preface ;  Confessions. 

For  the  three  ancient  creeds,  the  Apostles',  the 
Athanasian,  and  the  Nicene,  see  below ;  and  also  Har- 
vey, History  and  Theohgy  of  the  Three  Creeds  f  Gue- 
ricke,  Christl,  SymboKk,  §  12 ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity,  ch.  xiv,  §  4 ;  Walch,  BibUoth.  Symb,  Vetus,  ; 
New  EngUmder,  July,  1865,  art.  xi ;  Amer,  Church  Rev, 
July,  1866,  art  iv ;  Hare,  Contest  with  Borne,  p.  318; 
Burnet,  On  the  Articles  (Introduction) ;  Shedd,  Hisi, 
of  Doctrines,  bk.  vii ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes,  bk.  x, 
ch.  iii;  Yossius,  Be  Tribus  SymboUs  Opera,  t  vi ;  the 
authorities  cited  under  each  head  below ;  and  the  aiw 
tide  Symbolism. 

CREED,  Apostles',  an  early  summary  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  which  all  Christian  churches,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Protestant,  agree.  Augustine  calls  it  rtg- 
ula  Jidei  bretris  et  grandis ;  brevis  nmnero  verborwn, 
grcmdis  pondere  sententianim,  * '  The  antiquity  of  this 
compendium  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  veneration 
in  which  it  has  been  held  in  the  Qiurch  of  Christ,  are 
circumstances  which  deservedly  entitle  it  to  be  public- 
ly pronounced  from  time  to  time  in  our  assemblies  as 
containing  the  great  outline  of  the  faith  we  profess, 
and  to  be  committed  to  the  memory  of  our  children, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  that  faith  from  age  to  age"  (R. 
Watson,  Works,  vii,  498).  It  is  as  follows,  Latin  and 
English: 

Symbolum  ApottoUcum, 


Latin, 

Credo  in  Denin,  Patrein  om- 
nipotentem,  Creatorem  cobU  et 
term.  Et  in  Jesnm  Christum, 
fillum  ^as  nnicnm,  dominum 
nostrom :  qui  coooeptus  est  de 
Spiritu  Sancto;  natos  ex  Ma- 
ria Tirgloe;  pasfus  snb  Pontio 
PUato;  cmclflxus,  mortuus  et 
sepultas;  desoendit  ad  infer- 
na;  tertia  die  resurrezHa mor- 
tuis ;  asoendit  ad  celos ;  asdet 
ad  deztenim  Dei  Patrls  omni- 
potentis ;  Inde  ventnnu  est  Ju- 
dicare  vivcw  et  mortnofl.  C*re- 
do  in  Spiritum  Sanctam;  sanc- 
tam  ecdesiam  catholioain, 
sanctomm  oommunlonefn;  re- 
mlssloniin  peccatomin;  camiH 
resurreetionem ;  et  vltam  ster- 
nanr-    Amen. 


BngUsh. 
I  beUere  in  God  the  Father 
Ahnighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  only  Son  onr  Lord,  who 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  bom  of  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry ;  Buflfored  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried;  hedeacended  intohell: 
the  Uiird  day  he  rose  from  the 
dead ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father  Almighty; 
from  thence  he  shall  come  to 
Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
I  belies    *     ~ 


ieve  hi  the  Hdy  Ghost; 
the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
communion  of  saints ;  the  for- 
gireness  of  sins ;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body;  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Amen. 
1.  It  is  held  by  many  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  this  creed  was  composed  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, who,  during  their  stay  at  Jerusalem  soon  after 
our  Lord's  ascension,  under  ihe  g^dance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  agreed  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  &ith  and  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  by  which  they  were  to  know  friends  from 
foes.  Rufinus  says  (about  A.D.  400,  in  his  Exposit. 
Symbdi) :  **  There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
apostles,  being  about  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  first 
settled  a  rule  for  their  foture  preaching,  lest,  after  they 
were  separated  from  each  other,  they  should  expound 
different  doctrines  to  those  whom  they  invited  to  the 
Christian  fidth.  Wherefore,  being  all  assembled  to- 
gether and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  composed 
this  short  mle  of  their  preaching,  each  one  contributing 
his  sentence,  and  left  it  as  a  mle  to  be  given  to  all  be- 
lievers" (Harvey,  Ecd,  Angl  Vindex,  i,  666;  Bing- 
ham, Orig,  Ecd,  bk.  x,  ch.  iii). 
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2.  A  writer  nnder  the  name  of  Augustine  pretendB 
to  tell  US  what  article  was  contributed  by  each  apos- 
tle. Peter  said,  ''  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al- 
migbtj."  John,  "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
James,  "And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son  our 
Lord."  Andrew,  "  Who  was  conceived  by  ihe  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Philip,  *«  Suffered 
nnder  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bur- 
ied.'* Thomas,  *'  He  descended  into  hell ;  the  third 
day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead."  Bartholomew, 
**  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.'*  Matthew,  "  From 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
James,  the  son  of  Alphteus,  added,  **I  believe  in  tlie 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  Simon  Ze- 
lotes,  **The  communion  of  (^^ts,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins."  Jude,  the  brother  of  James,  *'  The  resurrection 
of  the  body."  Matthias,  "The  life  everlasting."  And 
accordingly  the  creed  was  called  Symbolum  ApottoU- 
cum^  as  being  made  up  of  sentences  jointly  contributed 
after  the  manner  of  persons  paying  each  their  shot  or 
share  of  the  reckoning.  But  this  derivation  obviously 
confounds  the  word  trvfipoXov  with  trvfifioki). 

8.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  creed,  in  its 
present  form  at  least,  is  not  of  later  date  than  the 
fourth  century,  a.  Neither  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  nor  any  ecclesiastical  writer  before  the  fifth 
century,  makes  mention  of  an  assembly  of  the  apos- 
tles for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  creed,  h.  The  fothers 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  in  disputing  against  here- 
tics, endeavor  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  contained  in 
this  creed  were  taught  by  the  apostles,  but  they  never 
pretend  that  tiie  apostles  composed  it.  c.  Had  the 
apostles  composed  it,  it  would  have  been  the  same  in 
all  churches  and  ages.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
Many  creeds  were  extant  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
differed  not  only  in  the  terms,  but  also  in  the  articles ; 
some  omitted  in  one  were  inserted  in  others,  such  as 
the  "descent  into  hell,"  the  "communion  of  saints," 
and  "the  life  everlasting." 

4.  It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  au- 
thorship of  this  creed ;  its  antiquity  may,  however,  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  whole,  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  exception  of  "he  descended  into  hell,"  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Ambrose  and  Rufinus,  the 
former  of  whom  flourished  in  the  third  century  and 
the  latter  in  the  fourth. 

5.  In  early  ages  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Lit- 
urgy, though  catechumens  were  required  to  sntwcribe 
it  l)efore  they  were  admitted  to  baptism.  The  use  of 
it  in  public  worship  was  first  instituted  in  the  Greek 
Church  at  Antioch,  and  introduced  into  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  eleventh  centur}',  whence  it  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. "  The  Westminster  divines  subjoined  it,  along 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
to  their  catechisms,  accompanied  with  this  explana^ 
tory  statement :  *  It  is  here  annexed,  not  as  though  it 
were  composed  by  the  apostles,  or  ought  to  be  esteem- 
ed as  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  Lord's  Prayer,  but  because  it  is  a  brief  sum  of  the 
Christian  fiiith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  an- 
ciently received  in  the  churches  of  Christ'  "  (Cunning- 
ham, Historical  Theology^  i,  chap,  iii,  80).  It  finds  its 
place,  with  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
the  catechisms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Ptesby- 
terian  churches.  It  is  used  in  the  baptismal  confes- 
sion in  the  Greek,  Roman,  English,  Reformed,  Luther- 
an, Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches.  The  phrase  "he  descended  into  hell"  is 
omitted  in  some  forms  of  the  creed  used  in  Protestant 
churches.;  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  it  is  op- 
tional to  use  it  or  "he  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  other  creed  than 
the  Apostles'  is  used  in  baptism  by  any  Church. 

6.  Many  histories  and  expositions  of  the  Apostles' 
i  have  been  written ;  the  most  valuable  are,  King, 


HiMory  of  the  ApoiUaf  {>eed(LoDd.  1702,  8fo);  Bov- 
row,  Expoeittom  of  the  Creeds  Worics,  voL  it ;  Peaneo, 
ExpotUicn  of  the  Creed  (many  editiiims ;  thie  beet  sc 
Dobeon's,  Ixmd.  1840,  8vo,  with  an  appendix  esntais- 
ing  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  ereeda ;  mad  Bst- 
ton's,  Oxford,  1847, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Witsiiia,  De  Ssfmieb 
ApoioHco  (BaaiL  1789,  4lo ;  translated  by  Fasa, 
Glasgow,  1828, 2  vols.  8vo);  Leighton,  Worka,  mtL  S. 
A  thorough  investigation  on  the  Roman  CathoMc  skk 
may  be  found  in  Meyera,  De  SymboU  Apo&ioUei  ld»^ 
oriffme^  etc.  (Trevir.  1849,  8vo).  Dr.  Nevin  faximim 
an  able  discnission  in  the  Mercertburgk  JSeriev,  18^ 
three  artidee ;  also  1868,  p.  895  sq.  There  is  an  Eb- 
onite article  by  Proudfit,  Prmceton  Bemew^  Ootebec; 
1852,  which  opposes  not  only  the  Tridentiiie  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  the  creed,  bat  alao  tlie  modcn 
mystico-philosophical  theory  of  M6hler  and  Nevmsa. 
Apart  from  these  questions,  nearly  all  tbe  chorcfaes  ti 
Cfarbtendom  agree  in  reverence  for  thia  ancieiit  Ibr- 
mula  as  a  beautiftil,  true,  and  compreheasiw  stito> 
ment  of  the  great  ftmdamental  &cta  vf  C^uistiaflily; 
admitting,  with  Dr.  Sdiaii;  that,  tbongli  it  is  '^net  m 
form  the  production  of  the  apostles,  it  ia  a  fidtbfiil  ooai* 
pend  of*  their  doctrines,  and  comprehends  the  leafing 
articles  of  the  fiUth  in  the  triune  God  and  h»  revela- 
tion, from  the  creation  to  tiie  lifo  everlaatmfi^  in  sab- 
lime  simplicity,  in  unsurpassable  brevity,  in  tlie  most 
beautiAil  order,  and  with  Uturgical  acdemnity ;  and  to 
this  day  it  is  the  common  bond  of  Greek,  Roman,  aad 
evangelical  Christendom"  (&€iuiff,BiMorj^oftieApet- 
tdie  Churchy  §  142,  p.  568).  See  also  Hkids,  Earif 
Chrittiamty,  pt  iii,  ch.  vi;  Procter,  Om  Commom  J*rt^ 
er,  p.  227 ;  Harvey,  The  Biei.  etc.,  (fthe  Three  Cnedtf 
Guericke,  AUg.  chrietL  Sgikbolik,  §  12 ;  Bingban^ Orif. 
Ecdet,  bk.  X,  ch.  iii ;  Goode,  Dieme  Rule  ofFaiA  aad 
Practice,  ch.  iv ;  Cunningham,  Historietd  Theoiogg,  du 
iii;  Peck,  Dirine  Rule  of  Faith  tmd  Practice^  207  sq.; 
Princeton  Review,  Oct.  1852,  art.  iv;  Shedd,  Biekry 
of  Doctrinee,  bk.  vii,  ch.  i,  §  2;  Martenaen,  DegmaAct 
(Ckrk's  Library),  §  28. 

CREED,  Athanasiah,  one  of  the  ^kree  great  ciee& 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Athanasius  in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  also  enDed, 
ftt>m  its  opening  words,  the  symbol  QmcMmgae  fdC 
It  is  as  follows: 

8yml)olum  Aihanaeii. 


LaHn, 
QoiemKiae  vult  salvni 
ante  omnia  opus  est  at  teneat 
catboUcam  fidem.  Quam  nid 
quiaqoe  Integram,  inviolatam- 
qae  eervaverit  t  absque  dnbio 
In  ntemum  peribit.  Fidea  au- 
tem  cathoUoa  hsc  est,  ut  unam 
Deam  in  Trinitate;  et  Trini- 
tatem  to  Unitate  veneremur; 
neque  coofundeiitea  persooas : 
neque  subitantiam  aeparaotM. 
Alia  est  enim  penona  Patrla; 
alia  FUU :  alia  SpiritUB  SanotL 
Bed  Patrii,  et  FUU,  et  BpMtiu 
Sanctij  una  est  Divinltas; 
nqnalis  eloria,  oontema  ma^ 
festaa.  Qnalls  Pater,  talis  FQ- 
tus,  talln  Spirittts  Saneius.  In- 
creatoB  Pater,  IncreataB  Fllius, 
increatne  Spirltns  Sanctus. 
Tmrnensas  Pater,  immensus 
Fillos,  immeuBUs  ^^(us  Sane 
ins.  .^tenuis  Pater,  tetemns 
Filing,  stemos  Spiritos  Sano- 
tuB.  Et  tamen  non  tres  eter- 
ni,  Bed  unuB  cternns.  Siout 
non  tres  increati,  neo  tres  Im- 
meuBl,  Bed  unuB  inereatufj  et 
unuB  immensoa.  Similiter 
omnipotens  Pater,  omnipotens 
Filias,  omnipotens  Spiritos 
SanetoB.  Et  tamen  non  tres 
omnipotentes,  sed  nnos  omnip- 
otens. Ita  Dens  Pater,  DeuB 
Filina,  Dens  Spfritns  Sanetos. 
Et  tamen  non  tres  Dii,  Bed 
unos  est  Dens.  Ita  Dominua 
Pater,  Dominus  Fiiiua,  Domi- 
nus  SpiritUB  SanctUB.    Et  ta- 


Whoever  will  be  mrti,  bs- 
fore  all  things  it  h  oeeeassiy 
that  he  hold  the  cathoBe  iiitk 
Which  faitlu  ezee^  every  «e 
do  keep  whole  and  imdMDed, 
without  doabt  be  riian  peilfii 
everlastingly.  Aad  the  cath- 
olic &tth  Ib  this :  that  we  WW. 
ship  one  God  hi  Trinity,  aad 
Trinity  in  Unity ;  neither  cm- 
founding  the  persoiM,  nor  dS- 


viding  the  nhsteoeeL  For 
there  is  one  pentm  off  the  Fk- 
tber,  another  of  the  Soa,  aad 
another  of  the  Holy  GhasL 
But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Udy 
Ghost  is  aU  one:  the  glocr 
equal,  the  mi^esty  ooetavA 
Such  as  the  Fatiier  is.  soch  ii 
the  Son,  and  such  is  the  H(df 
Ghost.  The  Father  1loemt^ 
the  Sao  nnereate,  and  tfe>H<df 
Ghost  nnereate.  The  Father 
ioooroprebenslble,  the  Sod  i»- 
oomprehensfble.  and  the  Holj 
Ghoat  inooopreheiMiUe.  Tte 
Father  eternal,  the  Son  ^e^ 
nal,  and  the  U0I7  Ghost  ets^ 
naL  And  yet  they  are  ut 
three  eternals,  bot  one  etecasL 
Ab  alBO  there  are  not  tlace 
ineonprohenaiblea,  nor  three 
uncreated,  but  one  naerBafeed, 
and  ooe  inoomprehasAla  80 
likewise  the  Father  Is  alsigfc- 
ty,  the  Son  almighty,  aad  tin 
Uoly  Ghost  almig^.  Aad 
yel  there  ars  not  turn  al< 
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xnan  nan  tTM  Domini,  Bed  nnuslmlghtys,  but  one   almigtity. 
est  DominuB.    Quia  sicut  sin-  So  th^  Father  is  God,  Jthe  son 
gUlatlm  tmamquamque  Perao- 
xukm  Deiun  et  Dominum  oon 


fiteri  ChrislSaDa  veritate  oom- 
pellixnor,  ita  tree   Deos   ant 
i:>oniino0  dicere,  catholica  re- 
listone  prohibemnr.    Pater  a 
nullo  est  foctns ;  nee  oreatus, 
nee   genitua.    Filius  a  Patre 
Bolo  eat ;  non  factui,  nee  cre< 
atua     s«d    genitua.      Splritua 
SAn^uB  a  F^tre  et  Filio;  non 
fiftcta&i  nee  creatus,  nee  geni- 
tus,  sea  procedens.    Uniu  ergo 
y'a.ter,  non  tres  Fatres;  nntu 
Flliue,  non  tree  Filll;   unui 
SpiritoB    Sanctut,    non    tres 
Spirltus    Sancti.    Et  in   luu: 
Trinitate  nihil  priua  ant  poete- 
rius,  nihil  mivfus  ant  minus. 
Sed  tots  tres  personce  cosater- 
xxtk,  aibi  sunt,  et  ooeequales.   Ita 
ut  per  omnia  (dcut  Jam  snpra 
dictttm  est)  et  Unitas  in  Trin- 
itate,  et  trinitaa  in  Unitate 
veneranda  sit.    Qni  vult  ergo 
ealvna  eese^iUdeTrinitote  sen- 
Uat.     Sed  neceesarium  e^t  ad 
eetemam  salutem,  ut  incama- 
tfonem  quoqne  Domini  noetri 
Jesn  Clirlsti  fideliter  credat. 
Ket  ergo  Mm  recta,  ut  creda- 
moB,    et    oonfiteamur,   quia 
Etaminiu  noeter  Jeans  CluiB- 
tua,  Dfd  Filins,  Dens  et  homo 
est.     Dens  est  ex  sulwtantia 
Patria  ante  secnla  genitus ;  et 
lumio  est  ex  snlwtantia  matris 
in  8»calo  natus.     Perfectus 
Deua,  perfectus  hcnno;  ex  ani- 
ma  rationali  et  hnmana  came 
enlwiatens.    ^ualis  Patri  se- 
cundum  DirinitatenL,  minor 
Fatre    secundum    hnmanlta- 
tem.    Qui  licet  Deus  sit  et  ho- 
mo* n(m  duo  tamen,  sed  unne 
eetCliristus.   Unusantemnon 
oonversione  Dirinitatia  in  car- 1 
nem,  sed  assumptione  human- 
itatia  in  Denm.    Unus  omni- 
no,  ncm  confuaione  sabstantiiB, 
sed    unitate  personso.     Nam 
aicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro 
unus  est  homo,  Ita  Deua  et  ho- 
mo nnns  est  Christus.     Qui 
paaus  eat  pio  salute  noetreu, 
deecendit  ad  Inferoe,  tertia  die 
reaurrexit  a  mortuis.    Asccti- 
dlt  ad  coalo<s  sedet  ad  dexter- 
am  Dei  Patria  Omnipoteniis ; 
Inde  yentnrua  est  Jndicare  vi- 
T06  et  mortnoe.    Ad  ct\)ns  ad- 
ventnm  omnes  homines  reenr- 
gere  babrat  cum  corporlbu^ 
aois,  et  reddituri  sunt  de  fsc- 
tis  propriia  rationem.    Et  qui 
bona  egerunt  ibnnt  in  vitam 
ntemam,  qui  vero  mala  in  ig- 
nemsBteninm. 

Hec  eat  iides  catholica, 
qnam  nisi  qnlsqne  fldelltcr  fir- 
miterqne  credlderlt,  salrua  ea- 
se non  poterlU  Gloria  Patri. 
et  FIIlo,  et  Splrltui  Sancto. 
Sicut  erat  in  princlpio,  et  nunc^ 
et  semper,  et  in  sncula  sncu- 
loram. 


Is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God.    And  vet  there  ar9  not 


three  Gods,  but  one  God. 
likewise  the  Father  ia  Lord, 
the  Son  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoat  Lord.  And  yet  not 
three  Lorda,  but  one  Lord. 
For  like  aa  we  are  compelled 
by  the  Christian  verity  to  ac- 
knowledge every  person  by 
himself  to  l>e  God  and  liord, 
so  are  we  forbidden  hy  the 
cathoUc  religion  to  say  there 
be  three  Gods  and  three  Lords. 
The  Father  ia  made  of  none, 
neither  created  nor  begotten. 
The  Son  ia  of  the  Father  alone ; 
not  made«  nor  created,  but  be- 
gotten. The  Holy  Ghost  Is  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son; 
neither  made,  nor  creirted,  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding.  So 
there  la  one  Father,  not  three 
Fathers;  one  ^n,  not  three 
Sons;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not 
three  Holy  Ghofts.  And  in 
this  Trinity  none  ia  afore  or 
after  other;  none  is  greater  ^r 
lesa  than  another.  But  the 
whole  three  persons  are  oo- 
etemal  together,  and  ooequaL 
So  that  in  all  things,  aa  is  afore- 
said, the  Unity  in  Trinity  and 
the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  to  be 
worshipped.  He  therefore  ttuit 
wiU  be  saved  mwt  thus  think 
of  the  Trinity.  Furtliermore, 
it  ia  necessary  to  everlasting 
salvation  that  he  also  believe 
rightly  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  For  the 
right  ftiith  ia  that  we  believe 
and  confess  that  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
Grod  and  man.  God  of  the  anb- 
sunce  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  worlds;  and  man 
of  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
bom  In  the  world.  Perfect 
God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  rea- 
sonable soul  and  human  flesh 
subsisting.  Equal  to  the  Fa- 
ther as  touching  his  Godhead, 
and  inferior  to  the  Father  as 
touching  hifl  manhood.  TrMto, 
although  he  be  God  and  man, 
yet  he  ia  not  two,  but  one 
Chriat  One,  not  bv  convex 
(don  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh, 
but  by  taking  of  the  manhood 
into  God.  One  altogether,  not 
by  confusion  of  substance,  but 
by  imity  of  rCT»<wx  For  as 
the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh 
Is  one  man,  «o  Crod  and  man 
is  one  Christ.  Who  suflferei 
for  onr  aalvation,  descended 
into  hell,  rose  again  the  third 
day  from  the  dead.  He  as- 
cended into  heaven,  he  sittcth 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, God  Almighty.  From 
whence  he  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  At 
whose  coming  all  men  shall 
riae  again  with  their  bodies, 
and  slutU  give  account  for  their 
own  works.  And  they  that 
have  done  good  shall  go  Into 
life  everlasting,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  Into  everlasting 
fire.  ThU  is  the  catholic  faith 
which,  except  a  man  believe 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved. 
Glorv  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoat. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  ia 
DOW,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.    Amen. 

1.  That  tU«  creed  was  not  composed  by  AthanasiuB 
is  dear  on  the  following,  among  other  grounds :  (a) 
Atbanasios  himself  does  not  mention  it,  nor  do  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  or  of  the  writers  of  the  following 
centnry,  ascribe  it  to  him.  (b)  The  contents  show  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  The  word  ofiooih 
II.— N  H 


(Tcoc,  congubttantudf  which,  in  the  time  of  Athanasiup, 
was  the  token  of  distinction  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Arians,  does  not  occur  in  the  creed,  an  omission 
which  would  be  inexplicable  in  any  confession  com- 
posed, by  this  father.  It  so  plainly  rejects  the  errors  of 
the  Nestorians,  Entychians,  and  Monothelites,  that  it 
must  have  been  written  after  the  promulgation  of  those 
heresies.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  f^om  the  Son  as  well  as  fh>m  the  Father, 
distinctiy  asserted  in  this  creed,  is  one  which,  however 
scriptural  and  true,  was  not  held  by  the  Eastern  Church 
in  the  time  of  Athanasius.  (c)  The  style  is  that  of  a 
Latin,  not  of  a  Greek  writer. 

2.  Yossius,  Quesnel,  and  others  ascribe  this  creed  to 
VigUius,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  in  Africa ;  others  to  Vyi- 
centius  of  Lerins  (5th  century),  and  again  others  to 
Yenantius  Fortunatus,  a  French  bishop  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. Waterland  ascribes  it  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries, 
for  the  following  reasons :  (1.)  Because  Honoratus  of 
Marseilles,  the  writer  of  his  life,  tells  us  that  he  com- 
posed an  **  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  a  more  proper 
title  for  the  Athanasian  than  that  of" Creed"  simply, 
which  it  now  bears.  (2.)  Hilary  was  a  great  admirer 
and  follower  of  Augustine,  and  the  whole  composition 
of  this  creed  is  in  a  manner  on  Augustine's  plan,  both 
with  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  (8.)  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Hilary,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  little  that  is  left  of  his  works.  The 
proofs  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  fiur  from  dear  and 
satisfactory. 

8.  About  A.D.  570  this  creed  became  so  famous  as  to 
be  the  subject  of  comment;  but,  for  several  years  af- 
ter, it  had  not  acquired  the  title  of  Athanasian,  but 
was  simply  styled  "  the  CathoUc  faith."  The  title  of 
Athanasian  probably  became  attached  to  it  during  the 
Arian  controversy  in  Gaul,  as  being  an  exposition  of 
the  system  of  doctrine  which  was  opposed  to  the  Arian 
system,  and  which  would  naturally  be  called  Athana- 
sian from  its  chief  propounder.  Many  expositors  of 
this  creed,  and  even  bitdiops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
and  approving  its  terms,  strongly  object  to  the  damna- 
tory clauses.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  bishop  Taylor, 
and  bishop  Tomline,  all  concur  in  regret  that  asser- 
tions of  so  peremptory  a,  nature  (referring  to  the  dam- 
natory clauses),  unexplained  and  unqualified,  should 
have  been  used  in  any  human  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  "  Waterland  (Critical  History  ofOte  Atha- 
tHuian  Creed  f  Works,  Oxford,  1848,  vol.  ui)  says :  *  The 
use  of  it  will  hardly  be  thought  superfluous  so  long  as 
there  are  any  Arians,  Photinians,  Sabellians,  Mace- 
donians, Apollinarians,  Nestorians,  or  Eutychians  in 
these  parts.*  (See  articles  under  these  heads.)  With 
respect  to  what  arl  called  the  *  damnatory  clauses'  (the 
clauses,  namely,  *  Which  faith  except  every  one  do 
keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per^ 
ish  everlastingly;*  and, 'This  is  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  bo 
saved*),  the  churches  which  adopt  the  creed  do  not 
mean  by  them  to  imprecate  curses,  but  to  declare,  as 
a  logical  sequence  of  a  true  faith  being  necessary  to 
salvation,  that  those  who  do  not  hold  the  true  faith  are 
in  danger  of  perishing ;  as  it  b  said,  Mark  xvi,  16,  *  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.*  These  clauses 
are  also  held  to  apply  to  those  who  deny  the  substai^ce 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  not  infallibly  to  everj' 
person  who  may  be  in  error  as  to  any  one  particular 
article.  A  rubric  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  by  tho 
commissioners  appointed  in  1689  for  the  review  of  tho 
English  Common  Prayer-book,  but  none  of  their  sug- 
gestions took  effect  Compare  also  the  18th  Article  of 
ihe  Church  of  England  with  these  clauses**  (Chambers, 
8.  v.).  The  creed  is  received  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
English  churches,  but  is  left  out  of  the  service  of  tho 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  The  Con- 
vention of  1785  passed  an  act  expunging  both  the  Ath- 
anasian and  Nicene  creeds  from  the  proposed  Book  of 
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Comxnon  Prayer;  but  when  the  book  was  placed  bfr. 
fore  the  English  bUhope  they  required  the  redtoration 
of  both  creeds  before  they  would  consent  to  consecrate 
the  American  bishops.  The  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  in  the  spring  of  1786,  wrote  to  the 
Church  committee  to  that  effect,  whereupon  another 
Convention  was  held  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Octo- 
ber, 1786.  Bishop  White  relates  that  "the  Nioene 
Creed  was  restored  without  debate  or  difficulty,  but 
the  Convention  tohoUy  rtftued  to  rtstort  the  Athancuian 
Cretd^^*  and  that  tiie  members  from  New  England  and 
bishop  Seabnry  yielded  their  consent  to  leave  it  out 
with  great  reluctance.  Had  it  been  retained,  bishop 
White  declared  his  intention  never  to  read  it  in  his 
church  (Chri$t%an  Timet,  March,  1866).  Many  in  the 
Church  of  England  desire  its  omission  from  their  book ; 
thus  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  (April,  1855,  p. 
19):  *'The  Athanasian  Creed  finds  fow  real  lovers  as 
a  portion  of  a  public  service.  No  one  supposes  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Athanasius ;  no  one  is  now,  at  least 
among  us,  in  any  danger  from  the  errors  it  denounces ; 
no  one  believes  in  his  heart  the  danmatory  clauses ; 
for  no  one  believes  that  all  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  necessarily  consigned  to  everlasting  dam- 
nation ;  and  thus,  eveiy  time  the  creed  is  read,  the  of- 
ficiating minister  has  solemnly  to  enunciate  what  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  of  his  hearers  believe.  It  is  true  that, 
by  distinguishing  between  the  creed  itself  and  the 
damnatory  clauses  he  may  save  himself,  mentally, 
from  declaring  a  falsehood ;  but  surely  this  is  reason 
enough  for  the  removal  of  the  creed  from  our  Liturgy. 
We  have  had  too  much  in  our  Church  of  mental  reser- 
vations. So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds." 

See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  Bingham, 
Oriff.  Eodea.  bk.  x,  ch.  iv,  §  18 ;  Mosheim,  C%.  Hi^, 
i,  240;  Yossius,  /Km.  de  Symbolo  Athanasiano  (0pp. 
vi,616);  Maimer,  Oriff.IMurff.i,2M;  Radcliffb,  ^  <Aa- 
nasian  Creed  iUmtrated  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ;  Schaff,  in 
Amer,  Pretb,  Rev.  1866, 584  sq.;  Also  in  his  Hut.  of  the 
Chriti,  Church,  §  182 ;  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  iii, 
210;  Browne,  On  the  TMrtjf-mne  Articies,  art.  viii,  §  4. 

CREED,    NiCBNB    AND    CONSTANTtNOPOLTTAN,    a 

creed  adopted  at  the  Counc^  of  Nice  A.D.  825,  and 
enlarged  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople  A.D. 
881,  by  which  the  £Euth  of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ  was  set  forth  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain errors,  especially  Arianism.  See  Abius  ;  Chbis- 
TOLOOT ;  Nice,  Council  of. 

1.  The  Nieene  Creed  ^<is  found,  together  with  the 
similar  Eusebian  (Palestinian)  confession,  in  the  well- 
known  Epistle  of  Eusebius  of  Casarea  to  his  diocese 
(Epitt.  ad  su€B  parochus  hominet),  which  is  given  by 
Athanasius  at  the  close  of  his  Epitt,  de  decretis  Nicm- 
nm  Synod*  (Opera,  i,  289,  and  in  Thilo's  Bibl.  i,  84  sq.) ; 
also,  though  with  some  variations,  by  Theodoret,  H.  E, 
i,  12,  and  Socrates,  H,  E,  i,  8.  Sozomen  omitted  it 
{H.  JE.  i,  10)  from  respect  to  the  dieciplina  arccmi.  The 
Symbolum  Nicsenum  is  given  also,  with  unessential 
variations,  by  Athanasius,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor 
Jovian,  c.  8,  and  by  Gelasius  Cyzic,  Lib.  Synod,  de 
Condi,  Niccmo,  ii,  85.  On  the  unimportant  variations 
in  the  text,  corop.Walch,  Bibl,  Syvibol.  p.  75  sq.,  and 
a;  Hahn,  BibUothek  der  Symbole  (1842).  Comp.  also 
the  parallel  creeds  of  the  Nicene  age  in  the  Appendix 
to  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed."  (Schaff,  Hist, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  §  129 ;  see  also  Dorher,  Perton 
of  Christ  [Edinb.  transl.],  U,  247,  497.) 

We  give  the  Nicene  Creed,  Greek  and  English,  in 
parallel  columns.  [The  parts  omitted  at  Constanthio- 
ple  are  put  in  brackets  in  the  Greek  text] 

ChrseL  I  English, 

nicrtCofiMv  tit  Ifa  0€6v,\  We  believe  in  one  God  the 
waripa  iravroKparopa,  irdtrr«tv\FaXbBT  Almighty,  Maker  of  all 
iparSov  re  Koi  ^oparmv  wotri-  things  visible  and  Intlsible; 
rti^'  Koi  tU  iva  icvfuov  'Ificovv'hnA  in  one  I^rd  Jetiua  Christ, 
"  -  ^6*  riv  v\6¥  TOW  e«ow,  YCf-.the  Son  of  God  b^utten  of  the  J 


ftf^h,  rovrivrtv  hi  rnv  ovviat 
Tov  warpdtt  Beov  in  0tov},  ^Sn 
iic  ^•rrbr,  Otop  aXuBtUtv  U  OeoD 
aXnotyoVf  ftwriBivra  ov  wottf 
94vTaf  SfxoovciO¥  r^  'arpi,  it' 
ol  ra  wavra  iyivtro  [rd  rt  iv 
ry  ovpaiY  fuu  ra  iv  rp  7^, 
TO¥  it'  ht^9  roift  avBpiinrovt 
Koi  dta  Tifv  ft/iieTtpav  «4*Tt|p<av 
icartXOoina  tiai  eofuutBivra  Ktu 
kvavBpmiriivavra,  wa96ina  Kai 
uparrdrra  rp  rpirp  nM^P?*  ^*^ 
t\06vTa  «iC  row  oupavovtf  Koi 
^pXOfiCfOf  KfHV<u  l^Stvrat  Kai  v€- 
Kpovt.  Koi  eir  to  ay  tov  «-v«b- 
MO-  iToin  a  Xifovras,  ort  qv 
■■OT*  OT«  ovK.  }i¥,  Ka*  vpiv  7«r- 

Vn^hvOi  OMC   ^9f  KCU    OT<    if    OVK 


Father,  Only-hegottoD,  tliat  ii 
of  therabatanoeof  the  Fsther; 
God  of  God;  Light  oi  U§^; 
very  God  of  very  God ;  b^at> 
ten,  not  made;  of  ibe  aaas 
rabctaDoe  with  the  Fktber;  I7 
whom  an  things  wre  Budes. 
botk  things  in  heaven  ^ 
thingt  in  earth;  vho  for  si 
men  and  oar  smlvatloa  de. 
floended  and  beeaizke  flesh, -rai 
made  man,  aullered,  mod  nse 
again  tlie  third  day.  Uc  m. 
cended  into  heaven;  be  eoB- 
eth  to  Jadge  the  qoick  naA 
dead.  And  in  the  Hoir  GhcA 
But  thoee  that  ea  j  t  Am  mom  « 
time  ythenhe  waa  not;  or  that 
he  was  not  before  be  vse  b»- 


ovrmv  iyhftrOf   ti  Krtrrow   i(|ffotten;  or  that  he  was  BoOt 


from  that  which  had  nobei£f ; 
or  who  affirm  the  Son  <d  G^jd 
to  be  of  anj  other  mbstaaer 
or  eaeenoei  or  ertaled^  or  varia- 
ble, or  mutable,  aach  pamma 
doth  the  Catholic         ^    ' 


^T^por   (votfTcttfcatr    ti    oinriat 

0a<ricorrar  e/fot,  q  TpnrT^ir  n 

aWoimrow  rov  vmv  tov  Beou, 

uvotfc/iOTiCci    h   iffia   KaSoXt' 

nil  Koi  uirooToXiKij  hucXricia.'] 

(Athanaaios,  Bpist.  de  deeret 

Syn.  Nie. ;  Eus.  Ca».  Ep.  od  tolic  Church  anathematiA! 

Cmtttriens.;   Socrates,    Hist,\ 

Beeles.U9.)  I 

'  It  was  established  hy  this  creed  that  the  Son  ia  of 
the  same  essence  (ofioowrtog)  with  the  Father. 

2.  The  Nicano-Constantinopolitan  Creed. — Ttke  doc- 
tijne  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  settled  at  Nice  (A.D. 
327),  was  disputed,  especially  as  to  the  use  of  the  ten 
b^oovatoQ  bj  the  Semi-Arians  and  Ensebians  (see 
Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  i,  §  81, 82).  Uoreover,  not  asdj 
the  Semi-Arians,  but  eyen  many  of  the  Nioenians  (fol- 
lowers of  the  Nicene  Creed),  held,  with  the  Aiiaiis, 
and  especially  the  Macedonians  (a.  v.),  that  the  Holj 
Spirit  was  created  by  the  Father  (Gieseler,  L  c).  After 
ineffectual  attempts,  at  several  synods,  to  agr«e  npon 
a  formula,  the  Nicene  symliol,  with  certain  addlticms, 
was  adopted  at  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople A.D.  881.  The  creed  thus  adopted  is  giv- 
en below,  in  Greek  and  English  (the  form  in  the  Eng- 
lish  Prayer-book  differing  somewhat  from  the  Gieek> 
The  parts  added  at  Constantinople  are  put  in  famcket*. 

Symbolum  Niossno-ConttantinopoUtamtm, 
Oreek.  EngUdL 

(I)  I  believe  in  one  God  tbt 
Father  Almightj,  Maker  [of 
heaven  and  earth],  and  of  all 
thhiga  visible  and  invWUe: 
(2)  And  in   one   Lord  Joa 
Chriflt,  the  onlj-begotteo  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  his  Fktiicr 
CbefoPQ  all  world«i;  (God  of 
God),   Light   of  Ught,  vefT 
God  of  very  God,  begot^ta,  not 
made,  being  of  one  eubatane* 
with  the  Father ;  by  whom  al 
things  were  made;  (3)  Who 
for  us  men  and  for  oor  aalva. 
tion  came  down  from  beavoa, 
and  was   incarnate   [bjr  the 
Holj    Gho«t    of  the    Vb^ 
Maiy],  and  was  made  mui, 
[and  was  crucified  also  tor  m 
under  Pontius  Pilate,]  be  suf- 
fered and  was  borted ;  and  the 
third  day  he  rose  again,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures ;  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  (and  lit- 
tcth  on  the  right  hand  of  tkc 
FatheiQ.    And  he  shaH  coatt 
again  with  glorv  to  judge  both 
the  quick  and  the  dead  {wham 
kingdom  shall  have  no  eod). 
And  I   believe  in   the  Holy 
Ghost  [the  Lord  and  Giver  ef 
Ufe,  who  proeeedeth  from  tbe 
Father  (and   the  Son),  vbo 
with  the  Father  and  the  Soa 
together   is   worshipped  and 
glorified,  who  spake  by  the 
propheliL     And  I  believe  <m 
catholic  and  aposfeoUc  Cbimk 
I  acknowledge  one  baptisiii  Ur 
the  remis^on  of  sins;  sad  I 
look  for  the  rpsoTTKtion  of  tkt 
dead,  and  the  life  of  the  v«fU 
to  come.    Ameu.] 


ntrrtCofiew  cir  Jfva  Os^v,  iro' 
rif>a  iravronpdropa  [irmiiT^t 
ovpavov  Koi  7»»0»  OQaruv  rt 
rdvrmv  Kai  iiopdrmv'  tuu  eir 
*va  Kvpiov  'Iricovv  XpttrroVf  tov 
viov  rov  Qtov  [riv  fiovojtvn}, 
row  kK  rov  warpov  ftwriBivra 
[vp^  ydfTwi*  r&v  aXmwv],  ^&v 
eK  ^trrit,  Otov  AXqtftvov  ^k 
Oeov  6.Xri9tvov,  ytvvn&^vra  ov 
irotn^ivra  oixoovciow  rif  va- 
Tpt  6i  ov  rd  wdvra  iy^vtro. 
T6v-  6i  hfi&t  rovt  uvSpmirovi 
Kai  dm  Tv}v  hficripav  cvrepiav 
Kart\96»ra  ViK  rmv  ovpaifS»ii\, 
Kai  vapKm94vra  [.Ik  irvevfiarot 
ayiov  Kai  Mapi'ar  rfit  wap04' 
vov],  Kai  ivavBpwviia'avra' 
iaravpt»0fvra  rt  hwfp  nitAv  hit 
XXovriov  IfiXdrov],  Kai  iraBovra 
[ftai  ra^vra}  Kai  upavrdtrra 
rp  rpirp  HM^Pf  [Kara  rat  7pa- 
0d(]'  Kai  avtX06vra  ttt  row 
ovpavovt'  Deal  KaBt^Sfitvov  iK 
defiMv  TOV  varp^r],  Kai  wakiv 
lpx6fitvo¥  [fitrd  66$  ti^]  Kpivat 
^mtrrat  Kai  vtKpovt'  [ovrh^  fia- 
atXtiat  OVK  iorai  TeXov].  Kai 
tit  wvtv^ia  r6  &ftov  [to  Ki/piov, 
r6  Cmo«-oi6v,  r6  kK  rov  iraTpot 
^Kfl-opev^/Asyov,  t6  o-vv  irarpi 
Kai  viM  av^ifpoeKwovixtvov,  Kai 
trwio^a^6fitvoVf  r6  XoAno-av 
6id  rmv  a-po^nTMV.  Eir  fiiav 
&fiav  Ka0o\iKiiv  Kai  iiiroaroX- 
iKnv  kKKXti^iav'  SfioXoyovfitv  ev 
fiawriafia  tit  &(ptciv  iifAapriAv' 
wpoa6oKS>ixtv  uvdvraoiv  v€' 
K^v  Kai  C^ifv  rov  ntWorrot 
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The  words  "and  fh>m  the  Son"  (Lat.  "filioqae'*) 
were  not  added  till  the  fifth  century.  The  first  cop- 
ies of  this  creed,  in  the  Council  of  Ck>n8tantinople,  and 
the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  have  only  the 
words  "proceeding  from  the  Father,"  without  any 
mention  of  the  Son.  This  addition  to  the  creed  of  the 
Western  Church  first  appears  in  the  acts  of  an  assem- 
bly of  bishops  at  Braga  (412) — "procedentem  a  Paire 
etVerbo"  (Concil.  Bracar.  i;  Mansi,  ir,  287>— and  in 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo  (589),  according  to  some 
copies  (Mansi,  ix,  981).  Mabillon  {De  Lit,  Gallic,  i,  8) 
says  of  it,  **  quod  aCaroli  M.  tempore  exordium  ducit." 
It  was  then  (circ.  800)  of  old  standing.  Yeiy  proba- 
bly it  is  due  to  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  ndddle  «f 
the  fifth  century  (Harvey,  H%$t,  of  the  Creeds,  p.  462 
sq. ;  Hardwick,  Middle  Age,  p.  61,  n.  4 ;  Browne,  Ex- 
position of  tie  Articles,  p.  114  sq.). — ^Pro<;|er,  On  Com- 
mon Prayer,  p.  234.     See  Filioqub. 

Among  the  Syriac  MSS.  discovered  some  years  ago, 
now  in  the  BritliBh  Museum,  is  a  version  of  the  origin- 
al Nicene  Creed,  and  also  the  Nic»no-Constantinopol- 
itan,  of  which  Mr.  B.  Harris  Cowper  has  printed  trans- 
lations. The  difierences  between  this  Syrian  version 
and  the  received  text  of  both  creeds  are  very  slight. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  held  to  be  of  authority  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  is  admitted  by  most 
Protestant  churches.  It  was  adopted,  with  the  Apos- 
tles' and  Athanasian  creeds,  by  the  Protestants  after 
the  Reformation,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Formula 
Concordia  (q.  v.)  of  the  Lutherans  and  into  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-book.  On  its  value  in  theology,  see  Shedd, 
History  of  Doctrines,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iH ;  Schaff,  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  §  127-131 ;  Cunningham,  Histor- 
ical Theology,  ch.  ix ;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  div.  i,  vol.  ii ;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas  (Ry- 
bnd's  transl.),  i,  291-294 ;  Stanley,  Eastern  Church 
(Lect.  iv.);  Browne,  On  the  ^^  Articles,  228  sq. ;  Wa- 
terland,  Works,  vol.  iii;  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei  Nicente 
(transl.  in  Lib.  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  Oxford, 
1851, 2  vols.).  See  also  Forbes,  Short  Explanation  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  (Lond.  1864) ;  Palmer,  Origines  Litur- 
gica,  ii,  66 ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  234 ;  Har- 
vey, Of»  the  three  Creeds;  Harvey,  Ecdes.  Anglic,  Vim- 
dex,  i,  568  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles,  bk.  x,  ch.  iv ; 
Amer,  Quart,  Church  Review,  April,  1868,  art.  v. 


See    Chalcbdoit; 


CREED    OF   Chalcbdoit. 
Chbistoloot. 

CREED  OF  PoPB  Pius  IV,  a  summary  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Church  as  contained  in  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  bull  in  December,  1664,  by  pope  Pius 
IV,  and  usually  bears  his  name.  All  bishops,  eccle- 
siastics, and  teachers  in  the  Romish  Church,  as  well 
as  all  converts  fh>m  Protestantism,  publicly  profess 
assent  to  it.  The  original  may  be  found  in  Richter, 
Canones  et  decreta  Concil.  Trident,  p.  674,  in  Cramp, 
Text-tfook  of  Popery,  p.  542;  and  in  Elliott,  Delin.  of 
Romamsm,  ch.  i.  We  subjoin  an  English  version.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  former  part  is  the  Nicene  Creed, 
slightly  altered. 

I,  A.  B., believe  and  profeM  with  a  firm  faith  all  and  everv 
one  of  the  things  which  are  contained  in  the  Bjinbol  of  faith 
which  is  need  in  the  YicAy  Roman  Church ;  namely,  I  believe 
in  one  Ood  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Ix>rd  Je«>a8 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Ood,  bom  of  the  Father  be- 
fore all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  consnbstantial  to  the  Father,  bv 
whom  all  things  were  made ;  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  sal- 
vation came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man:  was 
cmdfied  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  suffered  and  was 
barled,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  will  come  ag«in  with  glory  to  Judpe  the  living 
and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end ;  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Life-giver,  who  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  who,  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  holy  proph- 
ets; and  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.    I  confess 


one  baptism  (br  the  remission  of  sins;  and  I  expect  the  resnr- 
reotioa  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  worid  to  come.  Amen. 
I  moat  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  and  all  other  constitutions  and  observances 
of  the  same  Chnrch.  I  also  admit  the  saered  Scriptures  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  which  the  holy  mother  Church  has  held 
and  does  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  Judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  nor  will  I  ever 
take  or  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  fathers.  I  profess,  also,  that  there  are 
truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  institu- 
ted by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  for  the  salvaUon  of  man- 
kind, though  all  are  not  necesaary  for  every  one— namely, 
baptism,  confirmation,  aucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
orders,  and  matrimony,  and  that  they  confer  grace;  and  fX 
these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege.  I  do  also  receive  and  admit.the  oeremo- 
niee  of  the  Catholic  Church,  received  and  approved  in  the  sol- 
enm  administration  of  ail  the  above-said  sacraments  I  re- 
ceive and  embrace  all  and  everv  one  of  the  things  which  have 
l)een  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  con- 
cerning shi  and  justification.  I  profess  likewise  that  In  the 
mass  is  olfered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  that  In  the  moat  holy  sacra- 
ment  of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chrirt ;  and  that  there  Is  made  a  conversion  of  ttie 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  Into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion  the 
Catholic  Church  calls  transubstantiatlon.  I  confess,  ^so,  that 
under  either  kind  alone,  whole  and  entire,  Christ  and  a  true 
sacrament  Is  received.  I  constantly  hold  that  there  Is  a  pur- 
gatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  therein  are  helped  by  the 
suffragea  of  the  falthfuL  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning 
together  wltl^  Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  Invocated,  that 
they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to 
be  venerated.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  mother  of  God  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  other 
saints,  are  to  be  bad  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and 
veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them.  I  also  affirm  that  the 
power  of  Indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  In  the  Chnrch,  and 
that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  Christian  people. 
I  acknowledge  the  h<dy  catholic  and  apostolic  Roman  Chun^ 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ;  and  I  promise  and 
swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman  bishop,  the  successor  of  St 
Peter,  prince  of  thQ  apostles  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  I  also 
profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  all  other  things  delivered, 
defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  ooun- 
cils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent ;  and  like- 
wise I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anaUiematlze  all  things  con- 
trary thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever  condemned,  fleet- 
ed, and  anathematixed  by  the  Church.  This  true  catholic 
feith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely  pro- 
fess and  truly  hold,  I,  A.  R,  promise,  vow,  and  swear  most 
constantly  to  hold,  and  profess  the  same  whcde  and  entire, 
with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life ;  and  to  procnre, 
as  far  as  lies  In  my  power,  that  the  same  shall  be  held,  taught, 
and  preached  by  all  who  are  nnder  me,  or  are  intrusted  to  my 
care,  by  virtue  of  my  office.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  holy 
Gospels  of  God.    Amen. 

This  creed  is  also  known  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Professio  Fidei  Tridentina,  or  Forma  Professiomsfdei 
Ca&olicce.  See  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery,  p.  486; 
Buckley,  History  of  Council  of  Trent,  p.  619;  Elliott, 
Delineation  of  Romanism,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  Streitwolf  nnd 
Klener,  Lib.  Symb.  ecclesia  Cath.  (GOtt.  1846,  t.  ii> 

Creek  (koXitoc,  bosom,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  a 
bay  or  inlet  from  the  sea  (so  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  1,  5), 
e.  g.  St  Paul's  Bay,  on  the  island  of  Malta  (q.  v.), 
where  the  apostle  was  wrecked  (Acts  xxvii,  89). 

Creeping  Thino  (y^^.,  she'rets,  any  swarming 
creature;  or  bpi^,  re^mes,  any  low-gliding  animal; 
ipxir6v)  is  nsed  in  Scripture  to  designate  not  only 
reptiles,  properly  so  called,  but  also  insects,  aquatic 
creatures,  and  even  the  smaller  mammalia.  See 
Reptile. 

Creighton,  William,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  New 
York,  Feb.  22d,  1798.  He  was  educated  in  Columbia 
College,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1812,  and  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1830.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1816,  and  soon  after  was  employed  in  Grace  Church, 
N.  T.,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowen.  In  1816 
he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
in  the  Bowery,  of  which  he  remained  rector  until  1880, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  Greenburgh, 
and  resigned  the  same  in  1846.  In  the  year  1886  the 
Parish  of  Christ  Chureh,  Tarrytown,  was  organized, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  rector,  and  remained  so  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
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without  salary.  In  1945  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  was 
r»-elected  every  succeeding  year  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Wain wright  in  1852.  At  the  first 
election  of  a  provisional  bishop  of  New  York  he  was 
chosen  to  that  high  office,  but,  fh>m  various  considera- 
tions, declined  its  acceptance.  He  was  also  chosen 
president  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
of  the  General  Conventions  of  1858, 1856,  and  1859 
respectively.  He  had  previously  served  the  Church 
in  different  stations  of  trust,  as  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  chairman  of  the  Missionaiy  Commit- 
tee, etc.  In  1849-50  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Beech^ 
wood,  was  founded  by  him  and  his  son-in-law,  tiie  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Mead,  D.D. ;  the  principal  part  of  the  cost 
for  the  erection  and  ground  being  contributed  by  them, 
and  divine  service  being  maintained  by  them  in  it,  as 
a  free  church,  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Creighton 
died  at  Tanytown,  April  28d,  1865.— C^urcA  Review; 
July,  1865. 

Crell  (Cbbllivs),  Johannes,  a  Socinian  divine, 
whose  worlLS  form  part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum 
Polonorum,  was  bom  in  Franconia  in  1590,  and  stud- 
ied at  Nuremberg  and  other  German  uioiversities. 
Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  afterwards  adopted  the 
principles  of  Socinus,  and  went  to  Cracow,  in  Poland, 
in  1612,  where  he  beoime  a  preacher ;  he  then  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  rector  of 
the  university  at  that  place.  He  died  in  1638.  His 
worlcs  are  collected  in  Opera  onmia  exegeticOf  didcusticaj 
et  poiemicci,  magfwan  partem  hactemtt  medita  (Irenopo- 
11, 1656, 4  vols,  in  8) ;  Touching  one  God  (trans.  Lond^ 
1665,  4to).— Darling,  Cyclop,  Biblioffraphtca,  i,  812. 

Crell  (or  Kbbll),  Nicholas,  a  distinguished 
German  jiuist,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  between  the  years 
1550-58 ;  graduated  at  Leipsic  1575,  and  was  called  to 
the  oourt  of  the  elector  Augustus.  Christian  I,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1586,  made  him  privy  council- 
lor and  chancellor.  Augustus  had  been  lealoos  in 
opposing  Crypto-Calvinism,  but  Christian  I  did  not 
share  his  partiality  for  the  Fomuda  Concordia,  and 
Crell,  by  liis  order,  superintended  the  preparation  of  a 
German  Bible,  with  practical  notes,  for  popular  use. 
Christian  dying  before  its  completion  (Sept.  25, 1591), 
the  work  was  discontinued.  The  electress  Sophia, 
who  governed  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Chris* 
tian  II,  &vored  the  extreme  Lutheran  party,  and  Crell 
was  thrown  into  prison.  In  Sept.,  1597,  he  had  a 
hearing  in  prison,  and  in  1599  he  was  condemned  as 
unfaithful  to  the  elector  andto  his  trust.  EUs  appeal 
to  the  imperial  court  at  Spires  was  rejected,  and  he 
was  executed  Oct  9, 1601,  commending  himself  to 
God.  See  Niedner,  Zttch,/.  hid.  Theol.  (1848,  p.  815) ; 
Hutterus,  Concordia  ConcorSy  c.  49 ;  Arnold,  Kirchen- 
tt.  Keieerhtttorie,  ii,  16,  82 ;  Herzog,  Reat-Encykhp,  ill, 
188;  and  Cetpto-Calvinistic  Cohtrovkrst. 

Crell,  Samuel,  grandson  of  Johannes  Crell,  bora 
in  1660.  After  being  for  some  time  a  preacher  at  K6- 
nigswalde,  he  lived  successively  in  Berlin,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  in  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Grabe,  and  other  eminent 
men,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age  at  Amsterdam  in  1747.  He  wrote 
several  historical  treatises  on  the  ante-Nicene  fitthers, 
and '  one  on  the  Introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Socinus,  but  it  is  said  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  received  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  atonement.  See  Fock,  Sociniamsrmuy 
etc.,  p.  240 ;  Nichols,  Calvinitm  and  Arminiamsm,  ii, 
642. 

Cresoens  (Kp^trKiyCt  for  Latin  Cretoena,  growing), 
an  assistant  of  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv,  10,  where 
he  is  stated  to  have  left  Rome  for  Cklatia),  A.D.  64. 
He  is  (^nerally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  sev- 
en^ disciples  of  Christ  It  is  alleged  in  the  ApoetoUcal 
Coistitutiont  (vii,  46),  and  by  the  &then  of  the  Church, 


that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  a  fjtct  \xok% 
bly  deduced  coi\Jectorally  fhwi  the  only  text  (i  Tuk 
iv,  10)  in  which  his  name  occurs.  There  is  a  Ian  a»> 
cient  tradition  (in  Sophronins),  according  to  miadk 
Crescens  preached,  went  into  Gaul  (Galatia ;  Me  The> 
odoret  on  2  Tim.  L  c),  and  became  the  founder  of  tte 
Church  in  Yienne ;  but  it  deserree  no  notice,  haviap 
probably  no  other  foundation  than  the  resemUaiice  cf 
the  names  Galatia  and  Gallia.  From  the  fiKt  of  hm 
having  a  Latin  name,  many  have  inferred  that  he  vaa 
a  Christian  of  Rome.  (See  Bechler,  De  Cresoemie,  Vi- 
teb.  1689.) 

Cresoens,  a  Cjmic  philosopher  who  aoqnired  greit 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  emperor  AurehM^ 
While  the  other  schools  of  philoeophers  looked  dovm 
with  contempt  on  the  Christians,  the  Cynics  had  teoa 
more  favorably  inclined  towards  them;  bat  Jostia 
Martyr  having  oflfended  Crescens  by  some  remarks 
he  made  against  him  in  an  ^>ology  addressed  to  &e 
emperor,  Crescens  swore  to  be  revenged,  and,  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  incited  Uie  emperor  to  persecate 
the  Christians.  Justin  Martyr  was  one  of  the  Tictiaa 
of  this  persecution.    See  Jusmr  ICabttb. 

Crescent,  the  emblem  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
See  CoMSTAifTiiroPLB  (1, 1). 

Crespin,  Jbah,  a  French  Reformer,  bom  at  Ar- 
ras,  studied  law  at  L6wen  and  Paris,  but,  being  petae- 
cuted  for  his  religious  opinions,  he  fled  to  Genera  m 
1648.  Here  he  established  a  printing-office,  was  made 
a  citizen  in  1552,  and  died  hn  1572.  The  books  iasoed 
fh>m  liis  press,  which  can  be  recognised  by  the  sign  of 
an  anchor,  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  ^pography 
and  for  correctness.  Among  his  own  writings  are, 
ffiatoire  dee  martgrs  perteadis  et  mis  a  mort  pcmr  ia 
viriU  de  Fivangile  (Gen.  1570,  f<^ ;  1619);  l/^tat  dt 
Viglise  dee  tem$  dee  <g>6tre$  jvequ'en  1560  (1564,  and  a 
transl.,  The  Estate  of  the  Church  [Lond.  1G02,  4to]); 
BibHotheca  ttudU  theol^^giei  ex  patribus  coBeda  (Id^l^ 
foL). 

Crete  (Kp^),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  called  Candia,  and  by  the  Turks 
Kirid,  It  is  160  miles  long,  but  of  very  onequal 
width,  varying  fh>m  85  to  6  miles.  It  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  having  the  coast  of 
the  Morea  to  the  south-west,  that  of  Asia  IGnor  to  the 
north-east,  and  that  of  Libya  to  the  south.  Great  an- 
tiquity was  afn^cted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been 
suppoeed  by  some  that  the  island  was  originally  peo- 
pled from  Egypt;  but  this  is  founded  on  the  condo- 
sion  that  Crete  was  the  Caphtor  of  Dent,  ii,  2S,  etc, 
and  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  which  seems  more 
than  doubtfbl.  See  Caprtor.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  bf  the  tea,  the  Cretans  were  excellent  sailor!!, 
and  their  vessels  visited  all  the  neighboring  coa$t«i. 
Though  extremely  bold  and  mountainoos,  this  Island 
has  very  fhiitfhl  valleys  (Virgil,  jEn.  iii,  106),  and 
was  highly  prosperous  and  fbll  of  people  in  veiy  an- 
cient times :  this  is  indicated  by  its  "  hundred  cities'* 
alluded  to  in  the  epithet  iicard/iwoXtc,  applied  to  it  bj* 
Homer  (//.  ii,  649).  It  was  remarkable  for  its  patri- 
otism, although  it  kept  aloof  fh>m  the  intestine  wjirs 
of  Greece.  One  of  its  peaks  was  the  famous  Mt.  IdA. 
and  in  one  of  its  remarkable  caverns  was  Uie  renoviir<I 
Labyrinth  of  antiquity.  This  island  was  also  tiie 
scene  of  many  of  the  fablea  of  mythology,  and  was 
even  reputed  as  the  abode  of  "  the  fother  of  gods  and 
men."  The  chief  glory  of  the  island,  however,  lay  in 
its  having  produced  the  legislator  Ifinos,  whooe  iasti- 
tutions  had  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  not  in  Crete  only,  bat 
also  in  Greece,  where  these  institutMns  were  imitated. 
The  natives  were  celebrated  as  archers.  Their  chs^ 
acter  was  not  of  the  most  fiivorable  descriptioa  (set 
Polyb.  vi,  46,  8;  47,  5;  Died.  81c  JEw.  VaL  p.  131; 
Livy,  xliv,  45;  Ovid,  Are  Amat,  i,  297;  Plntaitfa, 
P^lopom,  18);  the  Cretans,  or  Kretans^  being,  in  tact, 
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one  of  the  three  K^b  agminst  whose  un&ithfolnesa  the 
Greek  prorerb  was  intended  as  a  caution — Kappado- 
kia,  Krete,  and  Kilikia.  In  short,  the  ancient  notices 
of  their  character  fully  agree  with  the  quotation  which 
Paul  produces  firom  "one  of  their  own  poets"  (npo- 
^U'^O  ^  ^  Epistle  to  Titus  (i,  12),  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  island : 
*^The  Cretans  are  always  liars  (ati  i//ci)<7ra<,  eternal 
liars),  evil  beasts  (jecucd  Bripia,  Angl.  '  brutes'),  slow 
bellies"  (yaaripte  dpyaif  gorbellies,  bellies  which  take 
long  to  fill).  The  quotation  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  from  Callimachus's  Hymn  on  Jove^  8 ;  but 
Callimachus  was  not  a  Cretan,  and  he  has  only  the 
first  words  of  the  verse,  which  Jerome  says  he  bor- 
rowed fsom  Epimenides  (q.  v.),  who  was  of  Crete,  and 
from  whose  work  (Ilcpt  •xpnaifitav,  see  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  i,  129)  the  citation  appears  to  have  been  made 
(see  Gottschalk,  Dt  Epimenide  propheta^  Altdorp,  1714 ; 
Hofifinann,  De  Pcado  tcripUaraa  profcai,  ier  aUeganU^ 
Tub.  1770,  p.  17 ;  Heinrich,  Epimetudes  a.  KrttcL,  Lpz. 
1801).  Ample  corroboration  of  the  description  which 
it  gives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  may  be  seen  in  the 
commentators  (see  Wolfii  Cur,  iv,  654  sq.).  See  Cbb- 
TiAN.  Mr.  Hartley,  in  his  Betearchet  in  Greece,  says, 
**The  Cretans  of  Uie  present  day  are  precisely  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  they  are 
notoriously,  whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  char- 
acters in  Uie  Levant."  (See  the  Penny  CyclppcBdiOj  s. 
V.  Candia.) 


years  1866  and  1867  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  thereby  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe,  most  of  which  urged  the 
Turkish  government  to  consent  to  the  annexation  of 
the  island  to  Greece.  (In  November,  1867,  the  fate  of 
Crete  was  not  yet  decided.)  (See  Paulin,  DetcripUon 
physique  dePiiede  Mu,  Paris,  1869.) 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance  took 
place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The  story 
in  Tacitus  {Uiet,  v,  2)  that  the  Jews  were  themselves 
of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a 
confusion  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews,  and 
by  identifymg  the  Cherethites  of  1  Sam.  xxx,  14 ;  2 
Sam.  viii,  18;  Ezek.  xxv,  16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  6,  with  Cretan 
emigrants.  In  the  last  two  of  these  passages  they 
are  expressly  called  Kp^rec  hy  the  Sept.,  and  in  Zeph. 
ii,  6,  we  have  the  word  Kpi^n;.  Whatever  conclusion 
we  may  arrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Jews  were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  num- 
bers during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Gortyna  (q.  v.)  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  resi- 
dence, for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace,  xv,  28)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabseus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome  (see  1 
Mace.  X,  67).  At  a  later  period  Josephns  says  {Awl, 
xvii,  12,  1 ;  War^  ii,  7, 1)  that  the  pseudo-Alexander, 
Herod*s  supposed  son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete 


Crete  was  an  independent  state,  with  some  varia- 
tions of  government,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creti- 
CU8,  and  united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance  (Strab.  x,  476)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa.  See  Ctrenb.  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  ill,  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to  a 
turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the  province, 
especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  residents.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Eastern  empire  until  taken  by  the  Saracens 
»n  823,  and  was  recovered  from  them  by  the  emperor 
Kicephorus  Phocas  in  981.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  it  came 
hy  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  and  was 
retained  by  them  until  the  year  1669,  when,  after  a 
twenty-four  years*  siege  of  the  capital,  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  island  was  effected  by  the  Turks,  to 
whose  dominions  it  still  nominally  belongs.  In  Au- 
^st,  1866,  the  Christians  of  Crete  rose  in  insurrection 
s^inst  the  Turkish  rule,  and  demanded  annexation  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.    They  resisted  throughout  the 


when  on  his  way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Pbilo  {Leg, 
ad  Ctti.  §  86)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula 
that  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Crete,  were  ftill  of  Jews.  Thus  the  special 
mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii,  11)  among  those  who  were 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost  is  Just  what  we 
should  expect.  No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any 
more  direct  evangelization  of  Crete,  and  no  absolute 
proof  can  be  adduded  that  Paul  was  ever  there  before 
his  voyage  from  Cassarea  to  Puteoli,  though  it  is  bare- 
ly possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  See 
Titus.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
to  Italy,  being  forced  out  of  her  course  by  contrary 
winds,  was  driven  round  the  island,  instead  of  keeping 
the  direct  course  to  the  north  of  it.  In  doing  this,  the 
ship  first  made  the  promontory  of  l^mone,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  they  passed  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  took  shelter  at  a  place  called  Fair-Havens, 
near  to  which  was  the  city  Lasea.     But  after  spend- 
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ing  some  time  at  tiiis  place,  and  not  finding  it,  as  they 
supposed,  sufficiently  secure  to  winter  in,  ^ey  resolv- 
ed,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Paul  (the  season  being 
fSar  advanced),  to  make  for  Phcenice,  a  more  commo- 
dious harbor  on  the  western  part  of  the  island ;  in  at- 
tempting which  they  were  driven  fur  out  of  their  course 
by  a  furious  east  wind  called  Euroclydon,  and  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxvii).  See  Shipwbbck 
(of  Paul).  It  is  evident  fh>m  Tit.  i,  5,  that  the  apoe- 
tle  himself  was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before 
he  wrote  the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been 
between  the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  See  Ti- 
tus, Epistle  to.  Titus  was  much  honored  here  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Cas- 
tron  was  dedicated  to  him;  and  his  name  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  fought  against 
the  Venetians,  who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed 
him  above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  island  (Pashley*s  Tratfeli  in  Crete,  i,  6, 
176,  Lond.  1837).  See  HOck's  Kreta  (G6tt.  1829),  and 
some  papers  fh)m  the  Italian  in  the  J/iiMum  cfCUut. 
^nfi^.  (vol.  ii,  Lond.  1856).  Also  Meursius,  i>e  i2&o<2o, 
CV-cto,  etc.  (Anatol.  1676);  Neumann,  Ber.  CreHcar, 
ipec.  (GkJtt.  1820);  Smith,  Diet,  of  CUui.  Geogr,  s.  v. 
Creta ;  Spratt*s  lU»ear<Ae8  in  Crete  (London,  1865,  2 
vols.  8vo).     See  Gbbecb. 

Crete  (Acts  ii,  11)  or  Cre'tian  (Tit.  i,  12  and 
subscr.),  a  Cretan  (Kp^),  or  inhabitant  of  the  island 
of  Cbbtb  (q.  v.).  Treatises  on  the  notoriously  bad 
character  of  this  people  (referred  to  in  the  latter  pas- 
sag^  have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Hollebeck  (Lngd. 
B.  1798),  Peffinger  (Argent.  1701),  Schmidt  (Lips. 
1678),  and  Steger  (Ups.  1684). 

Crib  (0^3K,  ebut'^  a  itaH  or  bam  where  fodder  is 
stored  (Prov.  sdv,  4)  and  where  cattle  are  fed  (Job 
xxxiz,  9;  Isa.  i,  8);  perhaps  simply  a  manger  for 
them  to  eat  out  of,  as  the  Sept  and  Yulg.  render  in 
the  last-cited  passage.    See  Manoeb. 

Crime  (Id^^Pt  judgment,  Ezek.  vii,  28 ;  MST,  eim- 
mah\  mischie/,  **  heinous  crime,"  Job  xzxi,  U ;  o/rca, 
Acts  XXV,  27 ;  tycXi^/ia,  Acts  xxv,  16).  See  Law  ; 
JuDOE;  Punishmbht. 

Crimson,  "^Sd,  tftam'  (Jer.  iv,  80;  elsewhere 
"scarlet;"  fully  ''St^  n?Vin,  crinuon^worm,  Exod. 
xxv,  4,  or  n?Vfn  ''3tt5,  vorm-crimson,  Lev.  xiv,  4,  or 
simply  ^Vin,  the  worm  itself^  Isa.  i,  15,  all  rendered, 
except  in  this  last  passage,  likewise  "scarlet"),  later 
b''^'1?,  harmiV  (invariably  "  crimson,"  2  Chron.  ii,  7, 
14;  iii,  14;  on  this  Heb.  term,  see  Lorsbach,  AnMo 
fir  morgenldnd,  Literatur,  ii,  805 ;  Gesenius,  Thetcmr, 
p.  714),  a  well-known  red  color  (Pliny,  xxi,  22),  of  a 
deep  hue  bordering  on  purple  (q.  v.),  and  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  the  brighter  scarlet  (q.  v.),  yet  of 
a  brilliant  color  (Isa.  i,  18 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  40 ; 
hence  XP*^/^  ^^^  >  ^  ^^  Matt,  xxvii,  28,  xXafivc  kok- 
Kivri=h^  Xafiirpd  in  Luke  xxiii,  U),  liighly  prized 
among  the  ancients  for  garments  and  tapestry  (Hor- 
ace, Sat,  ii,  6, 102),  as  articles  of  luxury  with  the  no- 
bility (Jer.  iv,  BO;  2  Sam.  i,  24;  Prov.  xxxi,  21; 
Lam.  iv,  5 ;  comp.  Martial,  iii,  2, 11 ;  ii,  89, 1 ;  48,  8 ; 
Petron.  Sat,  82),  and  with  the  Romans  for  the  robes 
of  generals  and  princes  (Pliny,  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  Matt, 
xxvii,  28,  where  KOKKivri='jn)(nrvpa  in  Mark  xv,  17, 
20,  and  John  xix,  4),  especially  the  emperors  (Sueton. 
Dimit,  4).  Many  of  the  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  and 
sacerdotal  paraphernalia  were  also  woven  (Exod. 
xxxviii;  Num.  iv,  8)  of  threads  of  thb  dye  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  28 ;  Josh,  ii,  18),  which  was  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  curtain  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron. 
iii,  14 ;  comp.  Sueton.  Nero,  80).  The  color  again  oc- 
curs in  the  Mosaic  ritual  (Lev.  xiv,  6 ;  Num.  xix,  6). 
As  to  its  symbolical  significance,  Philo  (6^.  i,  536 ; 
comp.  ii,  148)  and  Josephus  {Ant,  iii,  7,  7)  think  that 


it,  like  the  two  ncred  colors  (scarlet  and  porple),  n^ 
resents  the  element  of  fire ;  according  to  B6hr  {Sjfm* 
6oZ.  i,  888  sq.),  it  denotes  life  (L  e.  fire  and  blood., 
which  are  both  red);  while  others  find  in  it  lAher 
typical  allusions.     See  Dtk. 

Crimson  is  obtained  from  the  pulverised  codnDeaL 
berries,  ie.  the  dead  bodies  and  larve-nesta  (see  Braodt; 
and  Ratzeburg*s  Mediein,  Zoologie,  BerL  1831  aq.,  i, 
pi.  26,  fig.  15)  of  a  small  parasitic  insect,  the  Usak 
cochineal-worm  (H^VltTI,  tola'ath),  or  l^miea  (the  Oe- 
cus  iUcit  of  Linn.,  cl.  4,  Tetragyaia),  whidi  toward 
the  end  of  April  fastens  itself,  like  little  raisins,  in  tW 
form  of  round  reddish  or  violet-brown  bernea  ^ni 
the  twigs,  less  frequently  on  the  leaves,  of  the  pahs- 
oak  (TTpIvoc  or  tj  KOKKoCyOex  aqmfoUa  or  coeetftra; 
comp.  Theophrastus,  Plant,  iii,  16;  Plinj,  xri,  Ii; 
Pausanias,  x,  86, 1 ;  see  Kirby,  EntomoL  i,  851 ;  Ca- 
vier,  Anim,  King,  iii,  604,  608).  This  shrubby  tne. 
some  two  or  three  feet  high,  grows  abundantlj  in  Asis 
Minor  and  Hither  Asia  (certainly  also  in  F^estiiK: 
see  Belon,  Obterv,  ii,  88),  as  well  as  in  Southern  Eb* 
rope,  has  oval,  pointed,  evergreen,  thorny  leaves,  a 
grayish  smooth  bark,  and  bears  round  scarlet  ber- 
ries in  clustered  tufts  (Dioscor.  iv,  48).  Among  thr 
ancients,  the  Phcenicians  generally  supplied  the  r»t 
of  the  world  with  crimson  materi^s,  and  best  under- 
stood the  art  of  dyeing  this  color  (2  Chron.  3,  7; 
comp.  Pliny,  ix,  65).  (See  Beckmann,  B«er.  Ill,  1 1 
sq. ;  Bochart,  ffierot,  iii,  524  sq. ;  Braon,  De  mOiU 
gacerd.  L  i,  c.  15,  p.  215  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Hebr.  i,  3^ 
sq. ;  ill,  195  sq. ;  Permg  Cydopiadia^  s.  v.  CochineaL) 
—Winer,  i,  218.    See  Color, 

Cripple  (x<^^<^t  lame,  as  elsewhere  nsnallj  ren- 
dered, or  "  halt"),  a  person  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
lower  limbs  (Acts  xiv,  8). 

Crisp,  Tobias,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  17th  centmy, 
bom  1600,  died  rector  of  Brinkworth  1642.  His  life 
was  distinguished  by  charity,  piety,  humility,  and  pu- 
rity, but  he  was  nevertheless  chaiged  with  simooy  ia 
obtaining  the  living  of  Newington  Butts  in  1627.  He 
followed  the  Puritan  side  in  the  ecclesiastical  tronblci^ 
and  was  an  extreme  Calvinist,  running  into  Antino- 
mianism.  The  Westminster  Assembly  proposed  ts 
have  his  sermons  burnt.  The  last  edition  of  them, 
edited  by  Gill,  appeared  in  London  1791  (2  vols.  8to), 
to  which  the  life  of  Crisp  is  prefixed.  Dr.  Crisp  ac- 
knowledges that,  "  in  respect  of  the  rules  of  rigfateoa»' 
ness,  or  the  matter  of  obedience,  we  are  under  the  lav 
still,  or  else,"  as  he  adds,  **  we  are  lawless,  to  live  evexy 
man  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  which  no  true 
Christian  dares  so  much  as  think  ot"  The  following 
sentiments,  however,  among  others,  are  taught  in  hb 
sermons :  **The  law  is  cruel  and  tyrannical,  requiring 
what  is  naturally  impossible." ,  *•'■  The  sins  of  the  elect 
were  so  imputed  to  Christ  as  that,  though  he  did  not 
commit  them,  yet  they  became  actually  his  transgres- 
sions, and  oeaised  to  be  theirs."  "The  fedings  of 
conscience,  which  tell  them  that  sin  is  thora,  arise 
from  a  want  of  knowing  the  truth."  "  It  is  but  the 
voice  of  a  lying  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers  thst 
saith  they  have  yet  sin  wasting  their  consciences,  and 
lying  as  a  burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear." 
"Christ's  righteousness  is  so  imputed  to  the  elect  thit 
they,  ceasing  to  be  sinners,  are  as  righteous  as  be  was, 
and  all  that  he  was."  "An  elect  person  b  not  in  a 
condemned  state  while  an  unbeliever ;  and  should  be 
tiappen  to  die  before  God  call  him  to  believe^  he  would 
not  be  lost."  "  Repentance  and  confeasion  of  sin  are 
not  necessary  to  forgiveness.  A  believer  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  before  confession,  yea,  as  soon  as  be 
hath  committed  sin,  the  interest  he  hath  in  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  Christ  embracing  him."  These  dangerous 
sentiments,  and  others  of  a  similar  bearing,  have  been 
folly  answered  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  moTB 
ably  than  by  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  in  his  *'Checb 
to  Antinomianism."— Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  a.  t.  ;  Oaa^ 
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Lift  of  Baxter,  ii,  232;  Bogne  and  Bennett,  ffiti,  qf 
DitsmterM,  i,  400.     See  Ahtinomiaitism. 

Ciiapin  and  Crispinian,  two  brothers  who,  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  Diocletian,  went  as  mifisionaries  from 
Rome  to  Gaol,  and  settled  at  Soissons.  In  order  to 
support  themselves  and  to  have  access  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  became  shoemakers.  Thus  they  worked  for 
some  time  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  until 
287,  when,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Maximinlanus,  they 
were  beheaded.  They  are  commemorated  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  Oct.  25,  and  are  commonly  vener- 
ated as  the  special  patrons  of  the  shoemakers.  There 
is  a  legend  (for  which,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation)  aboot  these  saints  to  the  effect  that  they 
stole  from  rich  persons  the  leather  to  make  gratui- 
tously shoes  for  the  poor. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,  ii,  918. 

Crisplng-pin  (13'^'^in,  charit',  something  chUeiled; 
the  Sept.  translates  undistingaishably,  Isa.  ill,  22). 
This  word  properly  signifies  a  casket  or  pouchy  and  is 
elsewhere  rendered  a  "  bag"  for  money  (2  Kings  v,  28, 
where  the  Arabic  gives  a  lecUher  moneif-bcuf) ;  but  in 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  it  is  to  be  understood  as  some 
kind  of  female  ornament ;  probably,  like  our  modem 
reticule^  it  was  a  richly  ornamented  purse  or  small 
bag,  which  the  women  wore  attached,  to  their  gir- 
dles. They  are  usually  described  as  made  of  silk,  and 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver;  but  Jahn  thinks  that 
ibis  purse  was  made  of  solid  metal,  sometimes  of  pure 
gold,  and  fashioned  like  a  cone,  with  a  border  of  rich 
cloth  at  the  top.    See  Obkahent. 

CxispiUi  (K/oiWoff,  for  Lat  Criaptu,  curled;  found 
also  in  the  Talmudists  under  the  forms  K&D'^^p  and 
''BO'^lp),  chief  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii,  8),  converted  and  baptized  by  the  apostle 
Paul  (1  Cor.  i,  14)  A.D.  50.  According  to  tradition 
(Constitut,  ApoaL  vii,  46)  he  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
^gina.  The  Greek  Church  observe  his  festival  on 
the  4th  of  October. 

CritJci  Sacri,  a  very  useful  work  in  Biblical  lit- 
erature, undertaken  and  published  by  Cornelius  Bee, 
bookseller  (London,  1660,  9  vols,  fol.),  as  an  append- 
age to  Walton's  Polyglot,  under  the  direction  of  bbh- 
op  Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony  Scattergood,  and 
Francis  Gouldman.  It  was  reprinted  at  Frankfort, 
under  the  care  of  Gurtler,  in  1695,  in  7  vols.  In  1698 
it  reappeared  at  Amsterdam  in  9  vols. ;  and  a  supple- 
ment of  2  vols,  more  was  published  in  1700  and  1701 ; 
and  a  second  supplement  appeared  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Amst. 
1782.  This  collection  contains  all,  or  most  of  the  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  entire  annotations  of  Munster,  Vata- 
blus,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Drusius,  and  Grotius ;  brief  an- 
notations of  Fagius  on  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  his  larger  exposition  of  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis ;  the  commentaries  of  Masius  'on 
Joshua;  the  annotations  of  Codurcus  on  Job;  of  Pri- 
csns  on  the  Psalms,  and  of  Bayne  on  the  Proverbs ; 
the  commentary  of  Forerius  on  Isaiah,  that  of  Lively 
on  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah ;  of  Bad- 
well  on  the  Apocrypha,  and  Hceschel  on  Ecclesiastes, 
etc.  On  the  N.  T.  it  contains  the  collations  of  Valla, 
with  the  animadversions  of  Revins ;  the  annotations 
of  Erasmus,  Yatablus,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Zegerus,  and 
Grotius;  on  particuUu*  places  and  subjects  of  the  K. 
T.,  Munster,  Drusius,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Cameron, 
Lud.  Capellus,  Gualtperius,  SchuHetus,  and  PricsBus. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  philological  tracts  and  dis- 
sertations, such  as  John  Gregory's  Notes  and  Observa- 
tions ;  Fagius's  Comparison  of  the  principal  Transla- 
tions of  the  0.  T. ;  Cartwright's  MeUificium  Ebrcdeum; 
Drusius  on  the  Miemdrakes ;  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Amama 
on  Tythes ;  Lud.  Capellus  on  the  Vow  of  Jephtha  and 
Corban ;  Pitheeus  De  LiMu  Bibliorum  InUrjprtiaiwni- 
but;  Urstlus  De/abrioa  Area  Noa;  Rittershusius  De 
Jwrt  A^iorum;  Allatiua  De  EngaatryTmOho ;  Monta^ 


nus  on  Jewish  Antiquities ;  Bertram  and  Cnnsus  on 
the  Hebrew  Republic;  Waser  on  the  Ancient  Coins 
and  Measures  of  the  Hebrews,  Chaldsans,  and  Syr- 
ians ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  description  (Orme, 
Biblioth.  BibL  p.  128).  The  Amsterdam  edition  (169*- 
1732, 13  vols,  fol.)  is  the  best,  being  well  printed,  with 
additions,  and  including  four  volumes  of  Thetaunu 
not  contained  in  t^e  original  edition.  Poole's  Synop^ 
tia  fdrms  an  excellent  abridgment  of  this  great  work. 

See  COMMENTART. 

CxitioiBm,  Biblical.  This  phrase  is  employed 
in  two  senses.  Some  take  it  to  signify  not  only  the 
restoration  of  the  text  of  Scripture  to  its  original  state, 
but  the  principles  of  interpretation.  This  is  an  exten- 
sive and  improper  application.  The  science  is  strictly 
occupied  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  is  limited  to 
those  principles  and  operations  which  enable  the  read- 
er to  detect  and  remove  corruptions,  to  decide  upon  the 
genuineness  of  disputed  readings,  and  to  obtain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  words  of  inspiration. 

I.  There  are  only  three  or  four  sources  of  material 
for  the,  work  of  Biblical  criticism,  both  in  detecting 
the  changes  made  upon  the  original  text,  and  in  re- 
storing genuine  readings :  1.  MSS.  or  written  copies 
0^  the  Bible.  2.  Ancient  translations  into  various  lan- 
guages. 3.  The  writings  and  remains  of  those  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  quoted  the  Scriptures. 
4.  Critical  conjecture;  but  this  must  be  used  with  ex- 
treme caution.     See  Old  Test.  ;  New  Test. 

Criticism  employs  the  ample  materials  frimished  by 
these  sources.  To  attain  its  end,  it  must  work  upon 
them  with  skill  and  discrimination.  They  affbrd  wide 
scope  for  acuteness,  sobriety,  and  learning;  and  long 
experience  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  used 
with  efficiency  and  success.  (See  Jour.  Sac.  LU.j  Jan. 
1864;  Heinfetter,  The  True  Text  of  the  [Heb.]  Scrip- 
turesy  2d  ed.  Lond.  1861.)    See  Makuscbipts  ;  Veb- 

SIONS. 

CANONfi  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 
I.  ErrsBKAi.  OS  OBJSorrvs. 

1.  Readings  found  in  the  most  ancient  and  more  ear^fuUff 
vrritten  MSS.  should  be  pre/erred.  Hence  "  unciar*  copies 
are  in  general  more  weighty  than  ^*  curaive/'  Yet  great  una- 
nimity in  the  latter  may  overbalance  fluctuation  in  the  former. 

2.  Independent  vntnesses  must  ehiej^  he  regarded.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  classifying  authorities,  and  of  reckoning  all 
that  can  be  traced  to  a  common  origin  or  edition  as  but  one, 
since  no  copy  can  rise  higher  in  value  than  its  source,  and 
each  transcription  is  an  additional  opportunity  for  error.  On 
this  account  the  critical  materials  of  the  O.  T.  are  meagre,  as 
all  existing  Heb.  MSS.  are  of  the  Masoretic  recension ;  and 
but  for  the  eridence  (both  historical  and  internal)  of  great 
competency,  care,  and  scmpnlonsness  on  the  part  of  these  ed- 
itors, their  woik  would  be  of  much  less  utility  than  it  now  is. 
In  the  N.  T.,  too,  this  rule  greatly  reduces  the  testimony  of 
the  earliest  extant  MSS.,  inasmuch  as  they  all  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Alexandrian  type,  and  for  this  reason  their  provincial- 
isms in  orthography  ought  especially  to  be  nijected 

8.  Readings  found  in  the  original  tea^t  are  not  to  be  UgMp 
set  aside  through  deference  to  versions  or  citations.  This  not 
only  follows  as  a  corollary  ftom  the  preceding  rule,  but  its 
importance  is  enhanced  by  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  special 
objects,  and  laxity  of  translators  and  writers  quoting  (some- 
timps  m>m  memory).  In  doubtful  cases  onlv  (either  from 
conflict,  faflnre,  or  improbability  In  the  original  readings), 
therefore,  can  these  be  safely  resorted  to.  Hence  is  evident 
equally  the  absurdity  of  exalting  the  Septuagint  as  a  wh(4e 
above  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Vulgate  above  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment When  not  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  above  causes, 
howrever,  and  where  sufficiently  exact  to  be  verbally  appre- 
ciable, translations  and  quotations,  like  direct  and  explicit 
historical  stntement«  as  to  particular  readings,  are  entitled  to 
consideration  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity  and  excellence 
of  opportunity. 

n.  Internal  or  SuBjrBorm 

N.  B.— This  whole  kind  of  evidence  is  only  to  be  used,  and 
that  but  sparingly,  when  the  foregoing  rules  fkVL  short,  or  are 
opposed  by  some  palpable  inconsistency  in  point  of  exegesis 
or  philology  in  the  text 

1,  Purely  conjectural  emendation  may  sometimes  be  cau- 
tiously employed  in  such  cases^  because  it  is  possible  that 
some  derioal  errors  may  have  existed  in  the  original  auto- 
graphs themselves,  and  others  probably  crept  in  at  the  earli- 
est date  in  copying ;  these  would  therefore  be  liable  to  cor- 
rupt all  later  testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  arbitrary  cor- 
rections must  never  be  made  except  where  they  axe  absolute- 
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ly  demanded,  and  where  they  can  also  he  shown  to  hare  heen 
naturally  diaplaoed  by  the  errata;  nor  yet  nnleee  they  are 
each  aa  wocdd  be  likely  to  have  eluded  the  diligence  c^  earlier 
coUators. 

2.  Among  MoeniZ  voariom  readingn^  wMeh  ore  otharwtM 
nearli/eqtuiUyngaporUd.tJuUonsi»tobe9eUetedfromxthie^ 
thB  others  eon  most  reamy  be  derived.  On  this  principle  is 
bailed  the  famous  law  of  critics  in  general,  that  '*  the  most 
difficult  reading  Is  to  be  preferred,"  which  is  bat  partially 
true,  however,  dnoe  the  harshest  readings  may  hare  been  the 
result  of  inadvertence  In  copying,  and  on  thb  principle  they 
could  never  be  eliminated ;  whereas  the  design  of  criticism  is 
the  common-sense  one  of  lessening  rather  than  increasing  the 
incongruities  of  the  text  It  Is  only  meant  that  we  should 
choose  that  reading,  rather  than  another,  which,  if  originally 
in  the  text,  would  not  be  so  obnoxious  to  copjists ;  yet  the 
rule  must  not  be  so  construed  as  to  come  into  coLUaion  with 
the  foregoing  canon. 

8.  Whm  tAe  evidences  in  favor  0/ the  omiagUm  or  inaertion 
of  a  paesage^  clause^  or  highly  sigmjleant  word  are  nearly 
eqttaliy  dimdedy  it  is  safer  to  reject  it  (If  it  be  not  already  con- 
tained  in  the  received  text),  or  (if  It  be  retained  for  the  sake 
of  convenience)  to  mark  It  as  probably  spurious;  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Church,  fh>m  quite  an  early  to  a  comparative- 
ly recent  period,  has  leaned  towards  the  adminion  of  more 
and  more  matter  (whether  marginal  gloases  or  apocryphal  ad- 
dition?)  into  the  sacred  canon,  and  copyiits  as  well  as  editors 
have  felt  the  influence  of  that  reverent  familiarity  which  ren- 
ders it  ever  increasingly  difflcult  to  expunge  any  thing  once 
included  in  Scripture.  But  in  Judging  of  the  genninenesa  in 
such  instances,  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  considerations 
drawn  from  doctrinal  propriety  or  concinnity  with  the  con- 
text, because  these  are  greatly  affected  fay  the  individual 
sentiments  and  conventional  ophiions  of  each  critic 

II.  The  remainder  of  this  article  (which  is  chiefly 
drawn  from  Kitto's  Cyclop,  a.  v.)  will  contain  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  a  history  of 
the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  at  diflisrent  periods ;  the 
evidences  on  which  our  knowledge  of  their  purity  or 
corruption  rests,  and  the  chief  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  rectify  or  amend  them.  A  history  of 
criticism  must  describe  the  various  -stages  and  forms 
through  which  the  texts  have  passed.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  reserve  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  various  readings  for  a  future  article  [see 
Various  Readings],  and  in  this  place  to  detail  the 
phases  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  have  presented  both  in  their  un- 
printed  and  printed  state,  in  connection  with  the  la- 
bors of  scholars  upon  them. 

A,  The  Old  Testament. — There  are  four  marked 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

1.  That  Period  in  the  History  of  the  Unprinted  Text 
which  preceded  the  cUmng  of  the  Canon.^Ot  this  we 
know  nothing  except  what  is  contained  in  Scripture 
itself.  The  Jews  bestowed  much  care  on  their  sacred 
books.  They  were  accustomed  to  hold  them  in  great 
veneration  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  national  apos- 
tasy fW)m  Jehovah.  How  often  the  separate  books 
were  transcribed,  or  with  what  degree  of  correctness, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Many  German  critics  suppose 
that  the  Hebrew  text  met  with  very  unfiivorable 
treatment ;  that  it  was  early  subjected  to  the  careless- 
ness of  transcribers  and  officious  critics.  Difl^erences, 
however,  between  parallel  sections  show 'rather  the 
genumeness  and  Integrity  of  the  books  in  which  they 
occur.  Had  such  paragraphs  exactly  harmonized,  we 
might  have  suspected  design  or  collusion;  but  their 
variations  discover  the  artlessness  of  the  writers.  We 
disagree  with  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  who  have  given  lists  of  parallel  passages 
in  some  books  in  order  to  show  that  the  text  was  early 
exposed  to  extensive  alterations. 

The  most  important  particular  in  this  part  of  the 
history  is  the  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Pentateuch. 
See  Pentateuch.  This  edition  Qf  so  it  may  be  call- 
ed) of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed  uncritical  hi  its  char- 
acter. While  we  fireely  acquit  the  Jews  of  tampering 
with  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  books,  the  Samaritans 
cannot  be  so  readily  exonerated  from  the  imputation. 
Additions,  alterations,  and  transpositions  are  quite  ap- 
parent in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  close  alli- 
ance between  the  text  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 


Septna^nt  version  and  that  of  the  Sammiitui  Peista- 
teuch  has  been  always  noticed*  Hence  some  tiiiiik 
that  they  flowed  fh)m  a  common  reeesuion,  Oae  tbmz 
is  certain,  that  the  Seventy  agree  with  the  Sunarttsa 
in  about  2000  places  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  texL 
In  other  books,  too,  of  the  Old  Testament,  bendes  tbe 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  Seventy  follow  a  recenaisi  cf 
the  text  considerably  different  from  tiiie  Jewish.  Th^ 
in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  we  find  a  diflferent  amnge> 
ment  of  sections,  as  well  as  a  diversity  in  sin^  pas- 
sages. The  books  of  Job  and  Proverbs  preerait  a  oa- 
ilar  disarrangement  and  alteration,  which  most  be  {^ 
down  to  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and 
Greek  translators.  Far  different  was  the  conduct  cf 
the  PalesUmoH  Jews  in  the  treatment  of  the  mmi 
books.  They  were  very  scrupulous  in  hoarding  tke 
text  fh>m  innovation,  although  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  have  preserved  it  from  all  coemption.  Bst 
whatever  errors  or  mistakes  had  crept  into  differs^ 
copies  were  rendered  apparent  at  the  time  when  the 
canon  was  formed.  We  believe  with  H&vemick  (£is- 
leitttng  in  das  Alte  Testament,  p.  49)  that  '*  Ezn^  ii 
unison  with  other  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  con- 
pleted  the  collection  of  the  sacred  writings.'*  He  re- 
vised the  various  books,  corrected  inaccuracies  that 
had  crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Old-Testanten: 
text  perfectly  f^ee  from  error.  Thus  a  correct  asi 
genuine  copy  was  frimished  under  the  sanctios  of 
Heaven.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  those  with  whom  ht 
was  associated,  were  in&llibly  guided  in  the  work  of 
completing  the  canon.     See  Canon. 

2.  From  the  Establishment  of  the  Ccmom  to  fke  Om- 
pUtion  qfthe  Talmud,  L  e.  the  commencement  ef  t^ 
sixth  centuiy  after  Christ. — The  Tar^uusts  Onkeks 
and  Jonathan  closely  agree  with  the  MoBoretie  text 
The  Greek  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmacfaoa,  aod 
Theodotion,  belonging  to  the  second  centory,  deviate 
from  the  form  of  the  text  afterwards  called  the  Ma&v 
retic  much  less  than  the  Seventy.  The  Hebrew  cd- 
umn  of  Origen's  Hexapla  presents  a  text  allied  to  the 
Masoretic  recension.  Jerome's  Latin  version,  made 
in  the  fourth  century,  is  conformed  to  the  same  He- 
brew original.  In  the  two  Gemaras,  viz.  the  Jer»a- 
lem  and  the  Babylonian,  belonging  to  the  Ibnrtfa  Mad 
sixth  centuries  respectively,  we  discern  many  tae» 
of  critical  skill  applied  to  the  preservation  of  a  pore 
text.  Diflvsrent  readings  in  MSS.  are  mentioned,  pre- 
cepts are  given  respecting  Biblical  caDlgraphy,  and 
true  reading^  are  restored.  By  far  the  most  unportast 
fiict  which  they  present  is  the  adducement  of  datsm  of 
critical  corrections  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
which  Morinus  (Exerdtationer  BUtUca,  p.  408)  jostly 
calls  the  fragments  or  vestiges  of  recensions.  TheK 
are-(l)  D'^'IBIO  n!|I»5,  Retrenchment  of  scribe*.  (2) 
D-^nBiO  )^^T\,  Correction  of  scribes.  (8)  ExtrmorA- 
nary  pmctnati&n.  (4)  STna  «i|)  -^nUD,  "Xert  v^49 
keihib,''  read  but  not  written.  (6)  "^^^'j?  Jtil  n-^rs, 
'^Kethib  ve-lo  heri^'*  written  but  not  read. '  (6)  The  TJ- 
mud  also  mentions  different  readings  which  the  Maso* 
retes  caU  ^^nH  •^'n|3,  "  JCcri  iwberttJ,"  readamdtffH^ 
ten.    See  Ksai  and  Kethib. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  afibrd  evidenoe  that,  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  Hebrew  text  was  without  the  vow- 
el-points, or  even  the  diacritical  signs. 

8.  From  the  sixth  Century,  in  which  the  Tbbmd  «u 
completed,  to  the  Invention  of  Printing. — ^The  learned 
Jews,  especially  those  at  Tiberias,  where  there  was  i 
fSetmous  school  till  the  eleventh  oentniy,  ccmtiniied  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  Hebrew' langnaf^  and 
the  criticbm  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  obaervations 
of  preceding  Rabbis' were  enlarged,  new  remarics  were 
made,  and  the  vowel-system  was  invented,  the  ori^ 
of  which  can  hardly  be  placed  eariior  than  the  sixth 
century.  The  name  Masora  has  osually  been  applied 
to  that  grammatico-historical  tradition  which,  having 
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yeen  handed  down  orally  for  some  centuries,  became 
ifterwardB  so  extensive  as  to  demand  its  committal  to 
irriting.  Much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Masora 
exists  also  in  the  Talmud.  Part  of  it,  howerer,  is 
>ldcr  than  the  Talmnd,  thbugh  not  rednciod  to  its  pres- 
snt  form  till  a  much  later  period.  The  yarions  obser- 
rations  comprised  in  the  Masora  were  at  first  written 
in  separate  books,  of  which  there  are  MSS.  extant. 
A.fterward8  they  were  pat  into  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
MSS. 

When  we  speak  of  the  MatoreHc  recetuion  of  the 
text,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  Masoretes  gave  a  certain 
form  to  the  text  itself^  or  that  they  undertook  and  ex- 
ecuted a  new  revision.  They  made  the  iextut  receptut 
of  that  day  the  basis  of  their  remarks,  and  gave  their 
sentiments  concerning  it  Had  the  text  been  altered 
in  every  case  where  they  recommend;  had  it  been 
made  conformable  to  their  ideas  of  what  it  should  be, 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have  called  it  the 
Masoretic  recengkm.  The  designation,  however,  though 
not  applicable  in  strictness,  is  customary. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Masora  (q.  v.)  con- 
sists of  the  marginal  readings  or  Keritj  which  the  Ma^ 
soretes  always  preferred  to  the  textual,  and  which  the 
later  Jews  have  adopted.  The  Kerit  are  critical, 
grammctticalf  arthograpkiccU,  explanatory,  and  eupht- 
migtic.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  schol- 
ars from  what  source  the  Masoretes  derived  the  Keris. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  generally  taken 
fh>m  MSS,  and  tradition,  tiiough  they  may  have  been 
in  part  the  oflbpring  of  conjecture.  It  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  these  scholars  tomeiimet  gave  the 
result  of  their  own  judgment.  In  addition  to  the  Ke- 
rit the  Masora  contains  an  enlargement  of  critical  re- 
marks found  in  the  Talmud.  Besides,  the  verses, 
words,  and  consonants  of  the  diflferent  books  of  the 
Bible  are  counted,  a  task  unparalleled  in  point  of  mi- 
nute labor,  though  comparatively  unproBtable. 

The  application  of  the  Masora  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  difficult,  because  its  text  has  fidlen 
into  great  disorder.     It  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  first  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintend- 
ed by  Felix  Pratenais.     In  the  second  Rabbinical 
Bible  of  Bomberg,.  R.  Jacob  ben-Chayim  bestowed 
considerable  care  upon  the  printing  of  the  Masora. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  Rabbinicfd  Bible  there  is  a 
collection  of  Oriental  and  Western  readings,  or,  in  other 
words,  Babylonian  and  PaksUtnan,  communicated  by 
the  editor,  and  the  result  of  an  ancient  revision  of  the 
text.    The  number  is  about  216.    Of  the  sources 
from  which  the  collection  was  drawn  we  are  entirely 
igj^rant.     Judging  by  the  contents,  it  must  be  older 
than  many  observations  made  by  the  Masoretes.     It 
should  probably  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  vowel  system,  as  it  contains  no  al- 
lusion to  the  vowels.     It  is  certainly  of  considerable 
value,  and  proves  that  the  Oriental  no  less  than  the 
Western  Jews  had  always  attended  to  the  state  of  the 
sacred  text.     In  addition  to  this  list,  we  meet  with 
another  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and 
Buxtorf,  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 
glot, belonging  to  the  eleventh  century.     It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  labors  of  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali, 
the  respective  presidents  of  academies  in  Palestine 
and  Babylon.     These  readings,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, refer  to  the  vowels  and  accents.     The  vowel  sys- 
tem had  therefore  been  completed  when  this  collection 
^^as  made. 

Here  the  history  of  the  unprinted  text  may  be  said 
to  close.  The  old  unvowelled  copies  perished.  New 
ones  furnished  with  points  and  accents  came  into  use. 
But,  although  the  ancient  copies  are  now  irrecovera- 
l>ly  lost,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
preservation  to  the  present  time  would  have  had  any 
essential  influence  in  altering  the  form  of  the  text. 
"^Q  text  appears  to  have  been  established  and  settied 
when  the  punctuation  system  was  completed.     The 


labors  of  the  Masoretic  doctors  have  been  of  substan- 
tial benefit  in  maintaining  its  integrity. 

4.  From  the  Inoention  cfPrinHng  to  the  present  Time, 
— There  are  three  early  editions  from  which  all  others 
have  been  taken.  1.  That  published  at  Soncino  (A.D. 
1488),  which  was  the  first  entire  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ever  printed.  The  text  is  ftimished  with 
the  points  and  accents,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
MSS.  employed  by  the  editor.  2.  The  second  great 
edition  was  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (1514 
-17)  taken  fh)m  seven  MSS.  8.  The  third  was  the 
second  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintended 
by  R.  Jacob  ben-Chayim  (Venice,  1626,  6  vols.  fol.). 
The  text  is  formed  chiefly  after  the  Masora,  but  Span- 
ish MSS.  were  used.  Almost  all  modem  printed  cop- 
ies have  been  taken  fiom  it.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot 
has  a  text  compounded  of  those  in  the  second  and  third 
recensions  just  mentioned. 

Amofig  the  editions  furnished  with  a  critical  appa- 
ratus, that  of  Buxtorf,  published  at  Basle  1619,  occu- 
pies a  high  place.  It  contains  the  commentaries  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  Jarchi,  Aben-ezra,  Kimchi,  Levi 
ben-Gerson,  and  Saadias  Haggaon.  The  appendix  is 
occupied  with  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora 
corrected  and  amended,  with  the  various  readings  of 
Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali 

The  other  principal  editions  with  various  readings 
are  those  of  Seb.  M&nster,  Jablonski,  V an  der  Hooght, 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  C*  F*  Houbigant,  and  Benjamin  Ken- 
nicott. 

(1.)  Monster's  edition  appeared  at  Basle  in  1686,  2 
vols.  4to.  The  text  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon 
that  of  Brescia,  1494, 4to,  which  resolves  itself  into 
the  Soncino  edition  of  1488. 

(2.)  Jablonski's  edition  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
1699,  8vo,  and  again  at  the  same  place  in  1712, 12mo. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  best  preceding  editions,  but 
chiefly  the  second  edition  of  Leusden  (1667).  The  ed- 
itor also  collated  various  MSS.  The  text  is  remarka- 
bly accurate. 

(8.)  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam 1706.  The  text  is  taken  firom  Athias's  (1661  and 
1667).  The  Masoretic  readings  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  at  the  end  are  collected  the  various  readings 
of  the  editions  of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others. 
(4.)  The  edition  published  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  in  1720 
is  accompanied  with  the  readings  of  twenty-four  edi- 
tions which  the  editor  examined,  besides  those  of  flve 
MSS.  in  the  library  at  Erfurdt  There  is  a  want  of 
accuracy  in  his  collations. 

(6.)  In  1768,  C.  F.  Houbigant  published  a  new  edi- 
tion in  folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
without  the  points.  In  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch 
the  Samaritan  readings  are  added.  For  it  he  collated, 
but  hastily,  twelve  MSS.  He  has  justiy  been  blamed 
for  his  rash  indulgence  in  conjectural  emendation. 

(6.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant hitherto  published,  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  fo- 
lio—the ^t  volume  in  1776,  the  second  in  1780.  The 
number  of  MSS.  collated  by  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  chief  of  whom  was  Professor  Bruns  of 
Helmstadt,  amounted  to  694.  In  addition  to  his  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and  printed  editions,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  various  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
having  recourse  to  Rabbmical  writings,  especially  the 
Talmud.  The  inmiense  mass  of  various  readings  here 
collected  is  unimportant.  It  serves,  however,  to  show 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Masora,  the  Hebrew 
text  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity 
in  all  existing  MSS. 

(7.)  In  1784-88,  John  Bernard  de  Rossi  published  at 
Parma,  in  4  vols.  4to,  an  important  supplement  to  Ken- 
nioott's  collection.  These  various  readings  were  taken 
from  88  MSS.  used  by  Eennicott  and  collated  anew  by 
De  Rossi,  from  479  in  his  own  possession  and  110  in 
other  hands,  ftom  many  editions  and  Samaritan  MSS., 
and  also  from  ancient  versions. 
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(8.)  In  1793,  D6derleiii  and  Meisner  published  at 
Leipzig  an  edition  intended  in  some  measure  to  supply 
the  want  of  the  extensiye  collations  of  Kennicott  and 
De  RossL  It  contains  the  roost  important  readings. 
The  edition  of  Jahn,  published  at  Vienna  in  1806,  is 
yeiy  valuable  and  convenient. 

(9.)  The  roost  accurate  editions  of  the  Masoretic 
text  are  tiiose  of  Van  der  Hooght,  as  lately  edited  by 
Hahn  and  by  Theile,  at  Leipzig,  and  stereotyped. 
The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  may  now  be  reckoned 
as  the  textus  receptug,  (For  full  lists  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Le  Long's  BibUothecOj  edited  by  Masch,  and  to  Rosen- 
mailer's  ffandbuch/ur  die  LUeratur  der  biblischen  Kri- 
tik  und  Exeffete,  i,  189-277.  See  also  Darling's  Cjfclo- 
pcedia  BibUographica,  voL  on  the  **Holy  Scriptures," 
col.  46  sq.) 

Notwithstanding  all  these  editions,  something  is 
still  wanted.  In  the  best  of  them  there  are  passages 
requiring  emendation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
contradictions  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fS&ce  of  the 
Old-Testament  history.  It  may  be  that  the  Masora 
has  produced  so  great  a  uniformity  that  extant  MSS. 
do  not  sanction  any  departure  from  the  present  text, 
but,  where  passages  are  manifestly  corrupt,  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  rectified.  The  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  still  behhid  that  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  latter  was  earlier  begun,  and  has  been 
more  vigorously  prosecuted.  We  remain  nearly  in 
the  same  state  with  regard  to  the  Old-Testament  text 
as  that  in  which  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  left  us,  and  it 
is  time  that  some  advance  should  be  made  in  this  de- 
partment The  only  important  recent  work  in  this 
direction  is  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  Revision  qftke  Heb,  Text 
of  the  0.  T.  (London,  1855,  8vo).  See  Sobiftures, 
Holt. 

B.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief  history  of  the  New- 
Testament  text  in  its  unpritUed  and  printed  form. 
The  criticLsm  of  the  New  Testament  is  rich  in  materi- 
als, especially  in  ancient  MSS.  But,  although  the 
history  of  New-Testament  criticism  records  the  indus- 
trious collection  of  a  large  amount  of  materials,  it  is 
not  equally  abundant  in  tDeU-accredited  facUj  such  as 
might  be  of  essential  benefit  in  enabling  us  to  judge 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  text.  History  is  silent 
respecting  the  period  when  the  two  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  viz.,  the  evayyiXiov  and  iirooToXoCt  or,  in 
other  words,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  and  re- 
maining epistles,  were  put  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
whole.  About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  is 
certain  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
we  now  possess  were  acknowledged  to  be  divine  and 
regarded  as  canonical.     See  Canon. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  century  Hesychius 
and  Lucian  undertook  to  amend  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament.  Of  their  critical  labors  Jerome  seems  not 
to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion.  The  MSS.  they 
revised  did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  and  pope 
Gelasius  issued  a  decree  against  them.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  recensions 
which  were  widely  circulated  or  generally  adopted. 
Origen  did  not  revise  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

At  a  comparatively  recent  period  certain  internal 
tiarks  were  observed  to  belong  to  documents  contain- 
ing the  same  text.  A  similarity  in  characteristic 
readings  was  noticed.  Bengei  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  whom  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  dividing 
the  materials  according  to  the  peculiarities  which  he 
£untly  perceived.  It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
Semler,  and  highly  elaborated  by  Griesbach.  Later 
editors  and  criti(»  have  endeavored  to  improve  upon 
Griesbach' s  system.  The  different  forms  of  text  ob- 
served by  Semler  and  Griesbach  they  called  recensions^ 
although  the  appellation  oifcanUy  is  more  appropriate. 
Perhaps  the  data  that  have  been  so  much  reganled  fn 
classifying  the  documents  containing  the  New-Testa- 
ment text  are  insufficient  to  establish  any  system. 


The  subject  of  recensions,  though  freqfoentl^ 
is  not  settled.  In  the  history  of  the  m^r^mted  6ext  ^ 
is  the  chief  topic  which  comes  before  tbe  ioqioret. 
Reserving  it  for  future  notice  (see  Reokbtsioss]),  w^ 
pass  to  the  history  of  ihe  printed  text,  and  the  eSatm 
made  to  emend  it. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  pnated 
(1.)  in  the  Complutensian  Pc^yglot,  1514,  Ibl.  (toI.  t). 
though  not  published  tlU  1517.  The  first  patdished 
was  (2.)  that  of  Erasmus,  at  Basle,  in  1516,  2  xnols.  ta  L 
foL  Both  were  issued  independently  of  oae  mmotha, 
and  constitute  the  basis  of  tlie  received  ieaeL,  Tet  thr 
best  materials  were  not  employed  in  preparing 
and  on  both  the  Vulgate  was  allowed  to  exert  an 
due  influence.  Even  critical  conjecture  -was 
to  by  Erasmus.  No  less  than  five  iiiipreasi<Mis  v«fv 
published  by  Erasmus,  into  the  third  of  which  1  Jc^ 
V,  7,  was  first  put.  '  In  the  last  two  be  made  gp»t  ute 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot. 

(B.)  The  third  place  among  the  eaiiy  editors  of  thf 
Greek  Testament  has  been  assigned  to  Robert  iS^e> 
phens,  whose  first  edition  was  printed  at  Pftris  0bH, 
12mo),  chiefly  taken  from  the  Complutensialif  andgee- 
erally  styled  the  Mirifica  edition,  from  the  commeBce^ 
ment  of  the  preface.  His  second  edition  was  pablhlH 
ed  in  1549 ;  the  third  m  1550,  in  folio.  In  this  last  hf 
followed  the  fifth  of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  compmc 
fifteen  MSS.,  and  the  Complutensian  Polye^lot.  Is 
1551  appeared  another  edition,  accompanied  by  thr 
Vulgate  and  the  translation  of  Erasmus.  It  is  remark- 
able for  being  the  first  into  wliich  the  division  c^ 
verses  was  introduced. 

(4.)  The  next  person  that  contributed  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Greek  Testament  was  Theodore  Bexa. 
The  text  of  his  first  edition  (1565,  folio)  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  third  of  Stephens,  altered  in  about  fiilj 
places,  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  a  Latin  Teraoo 
of  his  own,  and  exegetical  remarks.  In  his  secoad 
edition  (1582)  he  had  the  benefit  of  tiie  Srriac  wnatm 
and  two  ancient  codices.  A  third  impression  appear^ 
ed  in  1589,  and  a  fourth  in  1598.  The  £Zeertr  edittotf 
exhibit  partly  the  text  of  the  third  of  Stephens,  sad 
^rtly  that  of  Beza.  The  first  appeared  at  Leydoi  in 
1624.  The  second  edition  of  1633  proclaims  its  test 
to  be  the  iextus  receptus,  which  it  afterwards  becsiae: 
Subsequently  three  other  editions  issued  from  the  sane 
press.  The  editor  does  not  appear  to  baTe  consulted 
any  Greek  MSS.  All  his  readings  are  either  in  Bea 
or  Stephens.     The  Ekevir  editions  are  all  in  12ido. 

(5.)  Brian  Walton,  the  learned  editor  of  tbe  Londca 
Polyglot,  gave  a  more  copious  collection  of  Tarioc« 
readings  in  the  sixth  volume  of  that  work  thra  Ipd 
before  appeared,  which  was  further  enlarged  hy  Dr. 
Fell,  in  his  edition,  published  at  Oxford  in  1675,  and 
reprinted  by  Gregory  in  1703,  folio.    See  Poltglots. 

(6.)  Dr.  John  Mill,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Fell,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  in  1707,  foJ». 
The  text  is  that  of  Stephens*s  third  edition.  In  it  ^ 
editor  exhibited,  fh)m  Gregory's  MSS.,  a  mndi  great- 
er number  of  readings  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  for> 
mer  edition.  He  revised  and  increased  the  extracts 
formerly  made  from  ancient  versions.  Nor  did  be 
neglect  quotations  from  tbe  fathers.  It  is  said  that 
the  work  contains  thirty  thousand  various  readings. 
This  important  edition,  so  far  superior  to  every  pre- 
ceding one,  cost  the  laborious  editor  the  toils<Hne  stady 
of  thbty  years,  and  excited  the  prejudices  of  maay 
who  were  unable  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  It  con- 
stituted a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Ludolph  Kuster  reprinted  MilPs  Greek  Tes- 
tament at  Amsterdam  in  1710,  enriching  it  with  tbe 
readings  of  twelve  additional  MSS.  The  first  attempt 
to  emend  the  textus  receptus  was  made  by  John  AIb«ft 
Bengei,  abbot  of  Alpirspach.  His  edition  appeared  at 
TQbingen  (quarto,  1734),  to  which  was  prefixed  Us 
"  Introdactio  in  crisin  Novi  TestamentL**  Subjoined 
is  an  apparcUm  criticus,  containing  his  coUectioa  of 
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iotts  TMdiiig,  chiefly  taken  fiK>m  WSl,  but  with  im- 
taut  additicmSi 

7.)  Dr.  John  James  Wetstein  contributed,  in  no 
all  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  sacred  criticism, 
his  hige  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pubBsfaed 
Amsterdam  in  1751-2, 2  vols,  folio.  In  1730  he  had 
tliahed  prolegomena.  It  was  his  desire  to  give  a 
w  and  corrected  text,  but  he  was  compelled  by  cir- 
nstances  to  exhibit  the  texttu  reoeptus.  Yet  he 
»d,  partly  in  the  text  itself,  partly  in  the  inner  mar- 
I,  such  readings  as  he  preferred.  His  collection  of 
rioQS  readings,  wiUi  their  respective  authorities,  far 
eeeds  all  former  works  of  the  same  kind  in  copious- 
M  and  value.  He  collated  anew  many  important 
^.  that  had  been  superficially  examined,  gave  ex- 
tcts  from  many  for  the  first  time,  and  made  use  of 
)  Hardean  (improperly  called  the  Philoxenian)  ver- 
D,  hitherto  uncoUated.  For  convenfence  he  marked 
)  uncial  MSS.  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
9  amhe  with  numerical  letters.  His  exegetical 
tes  are  chiefly  extracts  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jew- 

I  writers,  llie  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  un- 
r  consideradon  is  indispensable  to  every  critic,  and 
U  always  be  reckoned  a  marvellous  monument  of 
lomitable  energy  and  unwearied  diligence.  The 
vkgomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  learning  that 

II  always  be  prized  by  the  scholar.  They  were  re- 
blished,  with  valuable  notes,  by  Semler  (1774,  8vo). 
(8.)  The  seholar  who  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
the  history  of  New-Testament  criticism  is  Dr.  John 
mes  Griesbach.  He  enriched  the  materials  collect- 
by  Wetstein  with  new  and  important  additions,  by 
Dating  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
I,  particularly  Origen,  with  great  labor.  The  idea 
ncfngionSj  recommended  by  Bengel  and  Semler,  he 
opted,  and  carried  out  with  much  acuteness  and  sa- 
dly. His  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle  (2  vols.  8vo, 
74-5).  The  first  three  gospels  were  synoptically  ar- 
nged,  but  in  1777  he  published  them  in  their  natural 
der.  The  text  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the 
pious  materials  which  he  possessed.  Nothing  was 
iopted  from  conjecture,  and  nothing  received  which 
id  not  the  sanction  of  codices  as  well  as  versions.  A 
lect  number  of  readings  is  placed  beneath  the  text. 
I  his  SymbokB  CrituxB  he  gave  an  account  of  his  crit- 
il  labors,  and  of  the  collations  of  new  authorities  he 
id  made.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  Griesbach's 
teranr  labors. 

(9.)  Between  the  years  1782-88,  C.  F.  Matthaei  pub- 
shed  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  Riga, 
12  vols.  8vo.  His  text  was  founded  on  a  collation 
more  than  100  Moscow  MSS.,  which  he  first  exam- 
ed.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  scholia,  and 
rumu.  He  avowed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  idea 
'  reoeiuumt,  despised  the  ancient  MSS.  (especially  cod. 
ez«)  and  the  quotations  of  the  fothers,  while  he  un- 
ily  exalted  his  Moscow  MSS.  His  chief  merit  lies 
1  the  careful  collation  he  made  of  a  number  of  MSS. 
itherto  unknown. 

(10.)  Before  the  completion  of  Matthaei*s  edition 
speared  that  of  Alter  (Vindob.  1786-7,  2  vols.  8vo). 
he  text  is  that  of  the  Vienna  MS.,  with  which  he  col- 
ited  22  others  in  the  Imperial  library.  To  these  he 
Ued  readings  from  the  Coptic,  Slavonian,  and  Latin 
ersions. 

(11.)  In  1788,  Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  en- 
>rged  the  province  of  sacred  criticism  by  his  splendid 
iition  of  the  four  Gospels  in  folio  and  quarto.  The 
)xt  is  a  reprint  of  Stephens's  third,  but  the  materials 
ppended  to  it  are  highly  valuable.  They  consist  of 
^tracts  taken  by  himself  and  Moldenhauer,  in  their 
^vels,  from  many  MSS.  not  examined  by  Wetstein, 
od  of  Altor's  selections  from  the  Jerusalem-Syriac 
cfsion  discovered  in  the  Vatican.  Birch  was  the  first 
ho  carefully  collated  the  Codex  Vaticamu.  The  pub- 
cation  of  the  second  volume  was  prevented  by  a  fire 
Ittt  destroyed  many  of  the  materials.     In  1798  he 


published  his  various  readings  on  the  remainder  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse.  In  1800  he 
published  those  relating  to  this  book'also. 

(12.)  In  1796  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and 
graatiy-improved  edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testa- 
ment. For  it  he  made  extracts  from  the  Armenian, 
Slavonic,  Latin,  Salxidlc,  Coptic,  and  other  versions, 
besides  incorporating  into  his  collection  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  Matthaei,  Alter,  and  Bbch.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1806,  both  published  at  Halle,  in 
8vo.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  dissertation 
on  1  John  v,  7.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1808-7,  in  four  splendid  4to  vols. ;  also  at  London  in 
1809,  and  again  in  1818,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  prolegomena 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  This  edition  cannot  be  too 
highly  rated.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  critic  and 
intelligent  theologian. 

In  1827,  many  new  materials  having  been  procured 
since  the  date  of  Griesbach's  last  edition,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  publish  a  third.  It  appeared  accordingly, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Schulz,  at  Berlin,  in 
8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prolegomena  and 
the  Gospels.  It  exhibits  various  readings  fhmi  about 
20  new  sources,  many  corrections  of  Griesbach's  ref- 
erences and  citations,  besides  considerable  improve- 
ments in  other  respects.  The  second  volume  has  not 
been  published. 

The  editions  of  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  N&. 
be,  and  Gdschen  are  chiefly  founded  upon  that  of 
Griesbach.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of 
Knapp,  which  has  passed  through  five  editions,  and  is 
characterized  by  sound  judgment,  especially  in  the 
punctuation  and  accents. 

(14.)  In  1880  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  large 
critical  edition,  superintended  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Augus- 
tus Scholz,  professor  at  Bonn,  containing  the  Gospels. 
The  second  volume,  in  1886,  completed  the  work.  Both 
are  in  quarto.  The  editor  spent  twelve  years  of  inces- 
sant labor  in  collecting  materials  for  the  work,  and 
travelled  into  many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  colla- 
ting MSS.  The  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  first  vol- 
ume occupy  172  pages,  and  contain  ample  information 
respecting  all  the  codices,  versions,  fathers,  acts  of 
councils,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  used  as  authorities,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  text,  and  an  exposition  of 
his  classification  system.  In  the  inner  margin  are  giv- 
en the  general  readings  characteristic  of  the  three  great 
families.  The  total  number  of  MSS.  which  he  has 
added  to  those  previously  collated  is  606.  LitUe  reli- 
ance, however,  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
extracts  which  he  has  given  for  the  first  time.  His 
researches  have  tended  to  raise  the  textm  receptus  high- 
er than  Griesbach  placed  it.  In  consequence  of  his 
preferring  the  ConstantinopoUtan  family,  his  text  comes 
nearer  the  Elzevir  edition  than  that  of  Griesbach.  The 
merits  of  this  laborious  editor  are  considerable.  He 
has  greatiy  enlarged  our  critical  apparatus.  Yet  in 
acuteness,  sagacity,  and  scholarship  he  is  far  inferior 
to  Griesbach.  His  collations  appear  to  have  been  su- 
perficial. They  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Hence 
the  text  can  not  command  the  confidence  of  Protestant 
critics.  We  can  not  believe,  with  the  editor,  that  the 
Byzantine  family  is  equal  in  value  or  authority  to  the 
Alexandrine,  which  is  confessedly  more  ancient,  nor 
can  we  put  his  junior  codices  on  a  level  with  the  very 
valuable  documents  of  the  Oriental  recension.  His 
text  is,  on  ^  tcholt,  inferior  to  that  of  Griesbach.  In 
a  few  important  passages  only  it  is  superior. 

(15.)  The  edition  of  Lachmann,  though  small  in  com- 
pass, deserves  to  be  especially  mentioned.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlm  in  1881,  12mo.  The  editor  says  that 
he  has  nowhere  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the 
usage  of  the  Oriental  churches.  The  text  of  Lachmann 
has  been  well  received  in  Crermany,  and  much  impor- 
tance has  been  attached  to  it.  From  the  authori^  it 
has  obtained,  it  would  appear  that  the  Constantinopol- 
itan  text  of  Scholz  is  not  very  favorably  regarded. 
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De  Wette,  in  his  Introduction  to  Oe  Bibh,  shows  a 
leaning  towards  the  views  of  Lachmann.  Binck  coin- 
cides, on  the  whole,  with  the  same.  The  last-named 
scholar  has  enlarged  the  critical  apparatos  of  the  New 
Testament  by  collating  and  describing  seyend  MSS'. 
(Lucubratio  Critka  in  Acta  Apoat.  epp.  Cath,  et  Pcndin.^ 
etc.,  etc.,  Basel,  1830,  8to).  There  is  also  a  large  edi- 
tion by  Lachmann  (^Novum  Teskanentum,  Grwoe  et  La- 
tine.  Carobu  Lachmamuu  recentuit,  PhilippuM  Butt- 
mannus  Ph.  F.  Grcecas  lectiomi  aucloritates  appondt.  To- 
mas  prior,  Berolini,  1842,  dvo ;  tomos  alter,  ib.  1850). 

The  editions  by  this  critic  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant that  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  Gries- 
bach,  and  must  produce  results  highly  favorable  to 
the  advancement  of  New  Testament  criticism.  The 
principles  on  which  Lachmann  proceeds  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Theolog.  SttttUen,  und  Kritihen  for  1830, 
p.  817-846,  and  again  in  1835,  p.  570  sq.  The  path 
which  he  first  pursued  in  his  smaller  edition  was  indi- 
cated by  Bentley,  ^o  purposed  to  publish  the  Greek 
Testament  on  similar  principles.  In  order  to  discover 
his  Oriental  text  (a  text  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Alexandrian)^  Lachmann  makes  use  of  the 
following  authorities :  1.  A,  B,  C,  D,  as  also  P,  Q,  T, 
Z,  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  H  in 
addition.  2.  LcUin  interpretations^  viz.  in  the  Gospels 
the  Vercellian,  Veronian,  Colbertine,  Cambridge ;  in 
the  Acts  the  Cambridge  and  Laudian ;  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  the  Clermont,  St.  Germains,  Boemerian ;  in 
the  Apocalypse  the  Primasian.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  Vulgate,  as  edited  by  Jerome,  is  everywhere  em- 
ployed. Of  the  fathers,  he  consults  Iren»us,prigen, 
Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer.  The  immense  mass  of 
later  MSS.  and  fathers  is  entirely  overlooked  as  use- 
less. The  authorities  for  the  Greek  readings  are 
given  below  the  text ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  how 
few  materials  are  employed,  it  will  readily^  be  sup- 
posed that  the  various  readings  noted  are  not  numer- 
ous. They  are,  however,  most  valuable  and  important. 
In  addition  to  the  Greek  text  and  critical  apparatus, 
the  Hieronymian  Vulgate  is  given,  in  the  same  form, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  which  it  proceeded  fh>m  Je- 
rome, with  important  readings  -extracted  firom  the  Ful- 
densian  Codex,  firom  the  same  corrected  by  Victor, 
bishop  of  Capua,  and  from  the  Laurentian  Codex. 
The  great  aim  of  the  editor  has  l>een  to  exhibit  a  text 
in  which  the  most  ancient  authorities  are  entirely 
agreed.  "Wherever  this  cannot  be  done  with  certainty, 
his  critical  apparatus  shows  the  degree  of  probability 
attached  to  the  text  as  given  by  him.  To  the  volume 
is  prefixed  a  preface  of  55  pages  (a  few  of  them  firom 
Buttmann),  in  which  the  learned  editor  expounds  his 
mode  of  procedure,  and  the  authorities  consulted. 
Bespecting  the  opponents  of  his  system,  he  does  not 
speak  in  the  most  courteous  or  becoming  language, 
nor  is  his  Latinity  the  purest.  Tet  the  prefiioe  is  in- 
structive witlial,  and  must  hejtudied  by  him  who  uses 
Lachmann's  text.  Were  we  disposed  to  follow  the 
text  of  any  one  editor  abiolutehfj  we  should  follow 
Lachmann's.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has 
not  confined  himself  to  a  range  of  authorities  too  cir- 
oumscribed.  By  keeping  within  the/ourth  century 
he  has  occasionally  been  compelled  to  rest  upon  one  or 
two  testimonies.  We  should  therefore  like  to  see  more 
authorities  consulted.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  this  author  has  entered  upon  a  right  path  of  in- 
vestigation, which  will  lead  to  results  both  permanent- 
ly useful  and  unusually  successful.  The  correctness 
of  these  principles,  in  the  main,  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  fact  that  later  eminent  critics  have  pursued  es- 
sentially the  same  path. 

(16.)  Since  the  appearance  of  Lachmann's  first  edi- 
tion, another  has  been  publbhed  in  Germany  by  Dr. 
Tischendorf  (Leipzig,  1841, 8vo),  which  requires  notice. 
It  exhibits  a  corrected  text,  taken  fh>m  tiie  most  an- 
cient and  best  MSS.,  with  the  principal  various  read- 
ings, together  with  the  readings  of  the  Elzevir,  Knapp, 


Schok,  and  Lachmann  editions.  Great  pshka  Is* 
manifestly  been  bestowed  on  the  text  and  the  cnssi 
apparatus  subjoined  to  it.  The  prolegomena,  odd 
ing  of  85  pages,  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Tber  tns 
of  receiwiorw,  with  an  egpedal  refiBTence  to  Scbolz'f  rn- 
tem ;  enumerate  the  readings  peculiar  to  the  third  eS- 
tion  of  Stephens  and  that  of  Mill,  to  the  etfitioei  d 
Matthaei  and  Griesbach ;  and  specify  the  cricicri  Ma- 
terials employed  in  the  elaboration  of  a  paz«  tm 
A  careful  penisal  of  the  editor's  able  prefiace^  ae4  s 
collation  of  his4ext  and  critical  a^aiatna  beneaib  x| 
have  convinced  us  of  the  great  candor,  minole  M-\ 
gence,  extreme  accuracy,  and  admirable  skill  by  v^i 
this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  characterised.  '. 

In  1859,  Tischendorf  published  the  seventh  tSska. 
of  his  Greek  Testament  (Lpz.  8vo),  greatly  e&b2;p^| 
and  improved,  fh>m  the  materials  whi<^  be  hd^ 
brought  to  liglh  in  the  interim.  A  notable  additiKi 
to  the  latter  is  the  fiimous  Sinaitic  MS.  (q.  v.)  discov^i 
ered  by  him,  and  lately  published,  the  resolts  of  the  o-j 
amination  of  which,  together  with  those  of  the  Coda! 
Vaticanus  recently  given  by  cardinal  Mai  to  tlie  p^j 
lie,  are  embraced,  with  other  fresh  materials;,  in  Is-; 
chendorTs  eighth  edition  now  in  course  of  pofalkatix 
(Lpz.  1864,  sq.  8vo). 

(17.)  A  new  and  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Temr 
ment,  accompanied  by  the  old  Latin  version,  has  bea: 
begun  by  Dr.  Tregellcs,  and  issued  in  yhudcaS^  d\ 
which  the  Gospels  have  appeared  (London,  4to).  IV: 
editor  aims  at  great  accuracy  in  Us  authoiitks.  & 
text,  however,  shows  defective  judgment,  and  rdJoi 
too  exclusively  on  a  few  ancient  MSS.  It  will  he  t; 
valuable  contribution,  however,  to  sacred  criticissL    | 

(18.)  Alford*s  Greek  Testament  (London,  1858-6t  l\ 
vols.  8vo)  contains  a  revised  text  and  a  copioss  C3S-, 
ical  appiuratus,  mostly  compUed,  however,  from  Ik- 
chendorf,  and  marked  by  too  great  a  leaning  to  sc^ 
jectSve  or  internal  evidence. 

(19.)  Mr.  Scrivener's  critical  labors  on  the  Gro^ 
Testament  deserve  mention  in  this  connoction  fiff  tfeif 
accurate  research.  An  account  of  them  may  be  fe&sfi 
in  his  Introduction  (Cambr.  1861,  8vo). 

III.  The  operations  of  sacred  criticisni  have  estsib- 
lished  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  and  Ne  w-Testancs 
texts  in  every  matter  of  importance.  All  the  doetrbe^ 
and  duties  remain  unaffected  by  its  investigatkwa  It 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  mat^ial  corraptkm  in  tJK 
inspired  records.  It  has  shown  that  during  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  beoi  pe» 
served  in  a  surprising  degree  of  purity.  The  text  s 
substantially  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  whkb  it 
was  found  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  Let  the 
plain  reader  take  comfbrt  to  hinasdf  when  he  reflerts 
that  the  received  text  which  he  is  accustomed  to  read 
is  substantialljf  the  same  as  that  which  noen  of  ibt 
greatest  learning  and  the  most  unwearied  dxligeiBS 
have  elicited  firom  an  immense  heap  of  docoments. 

For  a  copious  accoimt  of  the  various  editions  d'tbe 
Greek  Testament  the  reader  is  referred  to  Le  Lcmg't 
BtbliothecOy  edited  by  Masch;  or  to  RosenmQlkr's 
HandfmchfOr  die  Literatur  der  bibKsckm  Kritik  md 
Exegese,  i,  p.  278-422 ;  or  to  Tregelles's  Aeeouitt  cf 
the  printed  Text  of  the  Gr.New  TesL  (Lond.  1854).  A 
pretty  full  list  may  be  found  in  Darling's  CyoiqpM&s 
Bibliog.  col.  51  sq.  See  also  an  article  on  the  '' Mssa- 
scripts  and  Editions  of  the  New  TesUment,"  by  Hons 
Stuart,  in  Bobinson's  BibHotheca  Sacra,  No.  2,  llsf. 
1843.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  aath<R«  on  Bib- 
lical Criticism,  see  Davidson's  Lectures  on  &bBoai  Crit- 
icism (2  vols.  8vo,  Edinb.  and  Best.  1852).    See  Brsix 

Croatia  and  Slavonia.  a  united  province  of  tbe 
Austrian  empire ;  area  9800  square  miles ;  popuhitkgi 
in  1857,  865,403.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Sbivonisa 
descent,  and  mostly  belong  to  the  Roman  Ca^olic  re- 
lii^ion  (in  1851, 770,656  Roman  Catholic^  and  8^^ 
United  Greeks).  There  were,  besides,  886  Lntherais, 
4445  Reformed,  718  Greeks,  6  Unitarians,  and  mi 
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iws.  Crotiji  \b  considered  a  part  of  Hnngarj,  bat  i 
rmerly  possessed  some  privileges ;  among  others,  to 
:clude  Protestants  from  its  borders.  In  1866  the 
roatian  Diet  passed  resolutions  in  fnvor  of  religious 
leration. 

Crocins,  Johahites,  a  German  theologian,  was 
)m  at  Laasphe  July  28,  1590;  studied  at  Herbom 
id  Marburg,  and  graduated  in  1608.  In  1612  he  be- 
ane  court  preacher  of  the  Landgrave  Moritz  at  Cas- 
4,  doctor  of  divinity  in  1618,  and  in  1616  preacher  at 
lanigsberg.  Returning  to  Marburg,  he  became  pro- 
issor  of  Theology  in  the  University.  He  was  the 
iader  of  the  evangelical  state  Church  of  H^se-Cas- 
sl,  and  the  Lutheran  having  overcome  the  Reformed 
Ihurch,  he  fled  to  Cassel  in  1624 ;  but  after  the  peace 
1 1653,  he  returned  and  became  rector  of  the  Univer- 
Ity.  He  died  July  1, 1659.  His  principal  works  are, 
Wonea  dogmata  novorum  Arianontm  m  Polonia  (Bre- 
men, 1612, 8vo) ;  Pads  et  concordia  evangeUcorvm  tar 
ra  dffetuio  (Marburg,  1628, 8vo) ;  ArUi-Becamu  t.  e. 
(mtrovergiantm  communiutnj  quas  Mart,  Becanut  Co- 
koUcity  Luikeri  ae  Cahfini  nomine  perperam  dUeretiSy 
n  AfanuaU.  movit  examm,  ex  S.  S.  et  antiquUate  intti- 
uium  (Cassel,  1648, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Anii-Becam  a  Mogun- 
morum  iheologorvm  calumtmt  justa  vindicatio  (Mar- 
)nrg,  1654);  AnH-Weigelint  (Cassel,  1651).— Herzog, 
Real-EncyUopddie,  iii,  187. 

Crocodile,  an  animal  doubtless  referred  to  under 
iie  name  Leviathan  (l^^^?^)  in  the  famous  description 
)f  Job  xli  (Heb.  xl,  25^x11),  of  which  the  following  is 
I  close  rendering: 

Canrt  thoa  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook, 
Or  with  a  cord  caiut  thou  press  down  hia 
tongue? 
Say,  canst  thou  put  a  msh-Crope]  hi  hia 

nose, 
Or  with  a  thom-Chook]  canst  thou  bore 
hlijawt 
WQl  he  multiply  to  thee  supplications; 
Boppoaest  thou  he  will  speak  to  thee  soft 
[things]? 
Will  he  ratify  a  covenant  with  thee? 
Wilt  thou  tskke  him  for  a  servant  [for] 
ever? 
Wnt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  the  sparrow, 
Or  tie  him  for  thy  maidens  ? 

Shall  there  dig  [a  pit]  for  him  partners, 
[And]  share  him  lietween  Uanoanitea  [L 
e.  merchants]  ? 
Canst  thou  fill  with  darts  his  skin, 
Or  with  a  fish-spear  [L  e.  harpoon]  his  head? 
Lay  upon  him  [but]  thy  hand — 
Thou  wilt  remember  battle  no  more ! 
Lo!  his  [i.  e.  the  assailant's]  hope  has  been 

belied: 
At  the  very  sight  of  him  will  he  be  prostrated? 
None  [so]  bold  that  will  rouse  him! 
(Then  who  Ci«]  he  [that]  bffore  Me  shsll  take  a  stand? 
Who  has  anticipated  me  [in  givlnp]>  that  I  should  repay  ? 
L'nder  the  whole  heavens  to  me  [belongs]  that!) 
I  will  not  pass  in  silence  hitt  members. 
And  famed  strength,  and  beauteous  armature. 
Who  has  disclosed  the  surface  of  his  covering? 
In  his  doable  [row]  of  grindem  who  can  enter? 
The  valves  of  his  face  who  has  opened  ? 
The  circuits  of  his  teeth  [are]  frightful! 
A  pride  [are  his]  strong  shields  [L  e.  scales]. 
Shut  [with]  a  clwe  seal : 

One  in  [the]  other  wfll  they  Join, 
And  a  bi-eath  cannot  come  between  them : 
Each  in  Its  fellow  will  adhere ; 
They  will  cling  together  that  thev  cannot  be  parted. 
[At]  his  sneezings  a  light  will  flash, 
And  his  eyes  [ai^]  like  the  lashes  of  dawn : 
Prom  his  mouth  will  flames  proceed ; 
Sparkfl  of  fire  will  escape : 

From  his  nostrils  a  smoke  will  go, 
^   Like  a  pot  blown  with  [biasing]  reeds : 
His  breath— coals  will  It  kindle, 
And  a  flame  fhmi  his  mouth  will  go. 
In  his  neck  force  shall  lodgo. 
And  before  him  terror  shall  run. 
The  flaps  of  hb  flesh  have  stuck  [fnst] ; 
BoUd  opon  him.  it  cannot  be  shaken : 
His  heart  [is]  solid  like  a  stone. 
Even  solid  like  [the]  under  mill-stone. 
Prom  his  rising  [the]  mighty  shall  fear, 
From  tenors  they  shall  stray.     . 


COne]  hitting  him  [with  the]  sword,  it  wHI  not  at  all 
stand  [the  shi>ck]— 

Lance,  dart,  or  mail : 
He  will  regard  as  straw,  Iron; 
Aj  rotten  wood,  copper : 

The  bow-shot  cannot  make  him  flee. 

To  chaff  have  sling-stones  been  changed  for  him : 
Like  chaff  clubs  have  been  regarded  [by  him]. 
And  he  will  laugh  at  the  brandishing  of  the  Javelin. 

Under  him  [are]  pcdnts  [as]  of  pottery, 

He  will  strew  [his  spiked  belly  like]  a  thieshinfi^eledge 
upon  [the]  mud : 
He  will  cause  [the]  deep  to  bdl  like  the  pot, 
[The]  sea  he  will  make  like  the  unguent-kettle ; 

Behind  him  he  will  illuminate  a  path  ; 

[One]  would  regard  [the]  main  as  hoary. 
(There  la]  not  upon  [the]  dust  hia  ruler— 
The  [one]  made  without  dismay: 

Uveiything  lofty  will  he  behold— 
He,  [the]  king  over  all  the  sons  of  pride  [!.  e.  larger  beasts]. 

This  description  is  in  the  main  strikingly  applicable 
to  animals  of  the  alligator  tribe,  although  highly  col- 
ored in  the  poetic  style.  Yet,  as  observed  with  regard 
to  the  associated  animal  (see  Behemoth),  the  phrase- 
ology is  perhaps  rather  intended  generically  for  large 
amphibious  monsters  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  family, 
than  for  any  one  creature  distinctively ;  a  conclusion 
that  is  confirmed  by  th^  employment  of  the  Heb.  term 
leviathan  to  other  animals  of  the  fishy  and  reptilo 
kinds.  Indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hippopotamus, 
despite  the  formidable  attributes  ascribed  to  the  beast 
in  question  by  the  writer  in  Job,  it  appears  to  have 
been  attacked  without  much  fear  by  the  ancients ;  and 
although  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  Egypt,  where  it 
is  especially  found,  in  other  nomes  it  was  hunted  suc- 


Crocodile  {Croeodilus  Vulgaris). 

cessfully  (Wilkinson,  Ana.  Eg.  i,  241  sq.).  The  croco- 
dile, however,  is  apparently  elsewhere  definitely  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  by  other  names,  especially  as 
the  reedrheast  (Psa.  Izviii,  81 ;  see  Schramm,  De  bettia 
arundmetij  F.  ad  0. 1718).     See  Bahab. 

**The  crocodiles,  constituting  the  order  Ixnricata 
among  reptiles,  are  distinguished  pre-eminently  by  the 
character  noticed  in  Holy  Writ  They  are  clothed  on 
the  entire  upper  parts  of  the  body  with  distinct  series 
of  bones,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and 
for  the  most  part  furnished  with  a  ridge  or  crest,  which 
greatly  augments  their  strength,  and  constitutes  the 
whole  a  coat  of  plate-mail  which  is  able  to  resist  tho 
assaults  of  the  most  powerful  enemy.  The  structure 
of  the  skull  is  remarkably  solid,  and  it  is  surmounted 
by  bony  crests.  There  is  a  single  row  of  teeth  in  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  locking  into  each  other.  The  gape  is 
enormous ;  the  lips  are  altogether  wanting,  so  that  the 
teeth  are  visible  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  hence  the 
animal,  even  when  tranquil,  seems  to  be  grinning  with 
rage.  The  tongue  is  fleshy,  flat,  but  fi-ee  only  at  the 
extreme  edge,  the  inferior  surface  being  adherent  to 
the  chin  and  throat;  hence  the  crocodile  has  been  er- 
roneously represented  as  tongueless. 

"All  the  species  of  this  order  are  of  huge  size :  not 
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only  are  they  the  hugest  of  reptiles,  bat  they  are  among 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  animals.  Crocodiles  have  been 
described  as  attaining  a  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  bat 
no  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Enrope  of  nearly 
that  size.  They  are  probably  long-lived,  and  perhaps 
their  increase  of  dimensions  is  commensurate  with  their 
age.  Highly  carnivorous  and  predaceous,  fierce  and 
cunning,  they  are  greatly  dreaded  in  all  the  tropical 
regions  which  they  inhabit.  Larking  in  the  dense 
reeds  or  tangled  herbage  that  grows  rank  and  teeming 
at  the  edges  of  rivers  in  hot  climates,  or  under  the  man- 
groves that  interweave  their  myriad  roots  in  arches 
above  the  water,  or  concealed  among  the  bleaching 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  have  fallen  into  the 
stream,  these  huge  reptiles  watch  for  the  approach  of 
a  living  prey,  or  feed  at  leisure  on  the  putrid  carcasses 
with  which  the  waters  daily  supply  them.  It  is  even 
affirmed  that  they  prefer  a  condition  of  putrescence  in 
their  prey,  and  that  their  practice,  when  not  pressed  by 
immediate  hunger,  is,  on  seizing  a  living  prey,  to 
plunge  into  the  stream  in*  order  to  drown  it,  after  which 
it  is  dragged  away  to  some  hole,  and  stored  ontil  de- 
composition has  commenced. 

**  Among  the  decorations  of  the  palace  of  Shalmane- 
ser,  M.  Botta  discovered  a  bas-relief  continued  over  five 
slabs,  and  representing  a  great  naval  expedition  against 
a  maritime  dty.  A  fleet  of  ships  transport  timber 
along  a  coast  washed  by  the  sea,  and  studded  with  for- 
tified islands — ^perhaps  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  this  As- 
syrian monarch.  The  sea  is  represented  as  filled  with 
various  marine  animals,  such  as  fishes  of  various  forms, 
turtles,  turbinate  shells,  crabs,  and  crocodiles  (Mon.  de 
Ninivey  This,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  but  a  license 
of  the  artist ;  but  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology^ 
observes  that  the  gavial,  a  larger  species  than  the  croc- 
odile of  the  Nile,  inhabiting  the  Ganges,  descends  be- 
yond the  brackish  water  of  the  delta  to  the  sea.  And 
other  species  of  the  genus  Crocodilus  (as  restricted)  are 
frequently  known  not  only  to  haunt  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ers, but  even  to  swim  among  islands,  and  pass  from  one 
to  another,  though  separated  by  considerable  spaces  of 
open  sea"  (Fairbaim,  s.  v.).  See  the  Petmy  Cydopxdiay 
s.  V.    Compare  Leviathan. 

"  The  crocodiles  consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhaps 
'  species,  all  natives  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  by  the 
different  arrangement  of  the  scut®  or  bony  studs  on 
the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  the  same  process- 
es along  the  back.  Their  general  lizard-form  is  too 
well  known  to  need  particular  description ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  of  the  whole  family  of  crocodiles, 
comprehending  the  sharp-beaked  gavials  of  India,  the 
alligators  of  the  West,  and  the  crocodiles  properly  so 
called,  the  last  are  supplied  with  the  most  vigorous  in- 
struments for  swimming,  both  from  the  strength  and 
vertical  breadth  of  their  tails,  and  from  the  deeper  webs 
of  the  fingers  of  their  paws.  Although  all  have  from 
thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  each  jaw,  shaped  like  spikes^ 
without  breadth  so  as  to  cut,  or  surface  so  as  to  admit 
of  grinding,  the  true  crocodile  alone  has  one  or  more 
teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  exserted,  that  is,  not 
closing  within,  but  outside  the  jaw.  They  have  no 
external  ear  beyond  a  follicle  of  skin,  and  the  eyes 
have  a  position  above  the  plane  of  the  head,  the  pupils 
being  contractile,  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  in  some  hav- 
ing a  luminous  greenish  tinge,  which  may  have  sug- 
gested the  comparison  of  the  ej^es  of  leviathan  to  *  the 
eyelids  of  the  dawn'  (Job  xli,  10  [A.  V.  18]).  The 
upper  jaw  is  not  movable,  but,  as  well  as  the  forehead, 
is  extremely  dense  and  bony ;  the  rest  of  the  upper 
surface  being  covered  with  several  rows  of  bosses,  or 
plated  ridges,  which  on  the  tail  are  at  last  reduced  fh>m 
two  to  one,  each  scale  having  a  high  homy  crest,  which 
acts  as  part  of  a  great  fin.  Although  destitute  of  a 
real  voice,  crocodiles  when  angry  produce  a  snorting 
sound,  something  like  a  deep  growl  [or  rather  grunt]  ; 
and  occasionally  they  open  the  mouth  very  wide,  re- 
main for  a  time  thus  exposed  facing  the  breeze,  and, 


closing  the  jaws  with  a  sadden  snap,  eanse  a  report  ^ 
the  fall  of  a  trap-door.  It  is  an  awful  soniBd  m  t^ 
stillness  of  the  night  in  tropical  conntries.  The  gEld 
of  the  crocodile  is  veiy  wide,  the  ton^^ne  being  ccd 
pletely  tied  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  beneath  it  are  ^bsdi 
exuding  a  musky  substance.  On  land  the  crocoCcj 
next  to  the  gavial,  is  the  most  active,  and  in  the  wn;] 
it  is  also  the  species  that  most  readily  frequcst^  i^ 
open  sea.  Of  the  immense  number  of  genera  exjoi 
ined,  none  reached  to  25  feet  in  length,  and  the  ^coi 
men  in  the  British  Museum  is  believed  to  be  one  of  t^i 
largest.  Sheep  are  observed  to  be  unmolested  by  tb^  i 
animals ;  but  where  they  abound  no  pigs  c&n  be  ke^ 
perhaps  from  their  frequenting  the  muddy  BhoR«;  te 
we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  crocodiles  bc:^; 
encountered  in  woods  not  immediately  close  to  the  w 
ter*s  side :  usually  they  bask  on  sandy  islands  Ther 
rarely  attack  men,  but  women  are  sometimea  adzed  bf 
them :  in  Nubia  they  are  much  more  dangertn?  ikm 
in  Egypt.  (See  Wilkinson's  Modarm  Egypt  amd  Tk^ 
ii,  127.)  As  their  teeth  are  long,  but  not  fitted  for  csv 
ting,  they  seize  their  prey,  which  they  can  not  bu«&- 
cate,  and  swallow  it  nearly  entire,  or  bury  it  bflDotl 
the  waves  to  macerate.  Having  very  small  excreUxT: 
organs,  their  digestion  requires,  and  accordingly  tb^f 
are  found  to  possess,  an  immense  biliary  appants.! 
They  are  oviparous,  burj^ing  their  e^gs  in  tiie  ssci: 
and  the  female  remains  in  the  vicinity  to  dig  tJiem^: 
on  the  day  the  young  have  broken  the  shell.  Ocxs- 
diles  are  caught  with  hooka,  and  they  seldom  snrceed 
in  cutting  the  rope  when  property  prepared.  Tbo^ 
a  ball  fired  point  blank  will  penetrate  between  tte 
scales  which  cover  the  body,  the  invulnerabilitT  d 
these  great  saurians  is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  tk 
following  occurrence.  One  being  brought  w^  b<^  | 
to  the  bazaar  at  Cawnpore  on  the  Ganges,  it  was  ps- ; 
chased  by  the  British  officers  on  the  spot,  and  cairv^ ! 
farther  inland  for  the  purpose  of  being  baited.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ligatures,  excepting  those  which  seescd 
the  muzzle,  being  cut  asunder,  the  monster,  though  i 
had  been  many  hours  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  was  al- 
most suffocated  with  dust,  fought  its  way  tiiroagfa  m 
immense  crowd  of  assailants,  soldiers  and  uativa. 
armed  with  staves,  lances,  swords,  and  stones,  and  wor- 
ried by  numerous  terriers^  hounds,  and  curs  ;  oTertcra- 
ing  all  in  its  way,  till,  scenting  the  river,  it  escaped  i^ 
the  water  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  ^te  of  tk 
most  strenuous  opposition ! 

"With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  crocodile  was  s 
sacred  animal,  not,  however,  one  of  those  revered  fay 
the  whole  nation,  but  only  locally  held  in  honor.  Of 
old  it  was  found  in  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Egrp^; 
now  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter  region,  never  descea^ 
ing  as  low  as  Cairo,  and  usually  not  being  seen  untzi 
the  traveller  approaches  the  Thebais.  In  bieroglTpk- 
ics  it  bears  the  name  msuhy  literally  'in  the  eg^'  as 
though  expressing  surprise  that  so  great  an  aaionl 
should  issue  from  so  small  an  egg.  From  this  nasM 
the  Coptic  and  Arabic  names  take  their  origm.  The 
crocodile  was  sacred  to  the  god  Sebak,  represented 
with  the  head  of  this  animal  and  the  body  of  a  mu. 
and  of  uncertain  place  in  the  Egyptian  mythology.  It 
was  not  only  not  worshipped  throughout  Egypt,  hot 
was  as  much  hated  in  some  aa  venerated  in  other  |«rts 
of  the  country :  thus  in  the  Ombite  nonie  it  was  ww- 
shipped,  and  hunted  in  the  Apollinopolite  and  Teotr- 
rite  nomes.  The  worship  of  this  animal  is  no  doubt  «f 
Nigritian  origin,  like  all  the  low  natore-worship  ef  i 
Egypt.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  crocodile  was  an 
emblem  of  the  king  with  the  Egyptians,  but  it  seemi  ; 
probable  that  this  was  the  case.  I 

*'  There  is  evidence  that  the  crocodile  was  foond  is    | 
Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     A  rep^e  of  tliis 
kind  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Nahr  el-Edh.    '■ 
the  ancient  Lycus.  \ 

"  The  exploit  of  Dieudonn6  de  Bozoz^  knxgbt  of  SL    ; 
John,  who,  when  a  young  man,  slew  the  dragoB  of 
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Shodes,  an  exploit  which  Schiller  has  celebrated  in  his 
Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen/  must  be  regarded  aa  a 
tombat  with  a  crocodile,  which  had  probably  been  car- 
ied  northward  by  the  regular  corrent  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean ;  for  so  the  picture  still  extant  in  the 
larem  of  a  Turkish  inhabitant  represents  the  Haya- 
r&n  Keb^,  or  Great  Beast — a  picture  necessarily 
tainted  anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  knights  in  1480. 
\b  De  Bozon  died  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at  Rhodes 
n  1353,  and  the  spoUs  of  the  animal  long  remained  hung 
ip  in  a  church,  there  is  not,  we  think,  any  reason  to 
loubt  the  fBLCtj  though  most  of  the  recorded  circum- 
(tances  may  be  fabulous.  See  Dragon.  All  the  an- 
ient Greek  and  the  later  Mediterranean  dragons,  as 
hose  of  Naples,  Aries,  etc.,  where  they  are  not  allegor- 
cal  or  fictitious,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  crocodile'' 
Kitto,  8.  v.).     See  Lizabd. 

Crooodilopdlis  (icpoKoStiXuv  irAtc),  the  name 
if  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  near  a  river  of  the  same 
lame  (CrocodUdn  flumeu,  between  Cnsarea  Palestinss 
md  Ptolemais  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  768 ;  Plmy,  v,  17, 19). 
Seland  (Pakut.  p.  7S9)  thinks  the  latter  may  have 
teen  the  same  with  the  ShihoiuLibnath  (q.  y.)  of 
Fosh.  xix,  26.  It  is  now  identified  with  the  Nahr 
Zarha  (Raumeiy  Palatt»  p.  53, 191X  in  which  crocodiles 
lave  been  found  (Pococke,  TraoeU^  ii,  68 ;  Thomson, 
lomd  and  Book,  il,  244). 

Croes,  John,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
yf  New  Jersey,  was  bom  June  1, 1762,  and  ordained 
n  1790.  Having  previously  acted  as  lay  reader  in 
lie  P.  £.  church  of  Swedesborough,  N.  J.,  he  became 
Is  rector  in  1792.  He  was  a  prominent  member  in 
iie  Convention  of  New  Jersey  for  forty  years.  In 
1801  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bmns- 
ffick,  and  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Spotswood.  In  1811 
^e  was  made  D.D.  by  Columbia  College,  and  in  1816 
iras  chosen  bishop  of  New  Jersey^  having  declined  the 
ipiscopate  of  Connecticut.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
secration he  observed  a  system  of  annual  visitations, 
md  bis  last  public  act  was  an  ordination  in  Christ 
:3iurch.  New  Brunswick.  He  died  July  26,  1832. 
9e  published  several  charges  to  his  clergy,  and  a  ser- 
non  on  The  Duty  astd  the  JtUered  of  corUHlnUing  liber- 
Ubftothe  Promotion  of  ReVgious  and  BenevoletU  Imti- 
ittions. — Sprague,  AfUKilSf  v,  878. 

Croft,  Geoboe.  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
it  Skipton,  Tork^ire,  in  1747 ;  admitted  at  Univer- 
dty  College,  Oxford,  in  1762,  was  elected  scholar  in 
1768,  and  fellow  in  1779.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
ame  vicar  of  Arncliffe,  Yorkshire ;  in  1791,  lecturer 
>f  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  and  finally  rector  of 
rhwing  in  1802.  He  died  in  1809.  Ue  ynote  Thoughts 
vmcermng  the  Methodists  and  the  EsiabUehed  Clergy 
[London,  1^96,  8vo)  i— Eight  Sermons  preached  in  1786 
[Oxf.  1786,  8vo) ! — Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
^frsity  of  (hford  (Birming.  1811,  2  vols.  8vo).-— Dar- 
ing,  CydopacUa  Bibliogrc^hica,  s.  v. 

Crofton,  Zachabt,  a  learned  Nonconfbrmist  in 
he  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
3ublin.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Wrensbury,  Chesh- 
re,  but,  b^ing  a  zealous  Royalist  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  refusing  the  engagement,  he  was  deprived. 
9e  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  StBotolph,  Ald- 
^tc,  London.  He  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in 
662,  and  died  in  1672.  He  published  The  Saint's 
7arefor  Church  Communion  (Lond.  1671,  sm.  8vo) : — 
iltar  Worship  (Lond.  1661, 24mo).— Darling,  Cgclopee- 
Ua  BibUognqfAicOy  s.  v. 

Croisiers,  Obdeb  of.    See  Cboss,  Obdeb  of. 

Croly,  Geoboe,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
niter,  was  bora  in  Dublin,  August,  1780,  and  educa- 
ed  at  Trinity  College.  A^r  his  ordination  he  went 
0  London,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  writer  for  the 
lewspaper  press.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
\t  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  he  occupied  that  parish 


with  great  credit,  both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  Nov.  24, 1860.  Dr.  Croly  wrote 
several  extravagant  novels  and  tragedies,  among  them 
SakUhiely  Marston,  and  Catiline,  His  better  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  his  fidelity  and  power  as  a  preacher, 
after  his  appointment  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  upon  hla 
religious  writings,  the  more  important  of  which  are,  DU 
vine  Providence,  or  the  three  Cycles  of  Revelation  (Lond. 
1884,  8vo):— r6«  Apocalypse:  Prophecy  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Fall  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (3d  ed.,  Lond. 
1838,  8vo):— 7%«  Popish  Primacy,  2  sermons  (Lond. 
1850,  8vo)  '.^Sermons  (1848,  8vo).  He  also  wrote  a 
Life  of  Burke  and  a  Life  qf  George  IV,  both  reprint- 
ed in  America. 

Crombie,  Alexahdeb,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Aber- 
deen  in  1760,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College. 
He  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
London,  and  kept  a  private  school  at  Highgate,  and 
afterwards  at  Greenwich,  with  distinguished  success. 
He  died  in  1842.  His  principal  works  are,  Natural 
Theology,  or  Essays  on  the  Existence  of  the  Deity,  etc 
(Lond.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Gymnasium,  sive  Symbola 
Critica,  6th  ed.  1884, 2  vols.  8vo ;  abridged,  1886, 12mo): 
A  Defence  (f  Philosophical  Necessity  (1798, 8vo).— Dar- 
ling,  Cydopadia  BibSographica,  s.  v. 

Cromleoh,  a  huge  flat  and  oblong  stone,  placed 
in  a  sloping  position,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  un- 
hewn and  perpendicular  stones.  There  were  many  of 
them  at  one  time  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Druidic  altars  for  sacrifice.  Their  mass- 
iveness  has  defied  the  ravages  of  time  and  revolutions, 
while  the  simplicity  of  their  structure  bespeaks  for 
them  a  high  antiquity.  There  is  one  of  them  yet  in 
Glansworth,  Ireland,  which  forms  a  chamber  of  26  feet 
long  and  6  feet  wide.  Mr.  Moore  (History  of  Ireland) 
says  that  remotely  they  were  called  in  Irish  **  Bothals, 
houses  of  God.'*  The  Druids  in  ancient  Ireland  had 
no  temples.  Instead  of  them,  on  a  hill,  in  an  oaken 
grove,  and,  if  possible,  near  a  flowing  stream,  they  en- 
closed a  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  70  or  100  feet,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  raised  the  cromlech,  around  which, 
on  certain  days,  the  people  marched,  and  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun.     See  Dbdids;  Ai^tab. 

Crook-baoked  C|^A,  gibben%  gibbous),  a  hunch- 
backed or  deformed  person  (Lev.  xxi,  21).  See  Blem- 
ish. 

Crop  (nK'niD,  murah^  implying  fuU  feeding),  the 
craw  of  a  bird  (Lev.  i,  16).     See  Sacbificb.      ^ , 

CroBier  (or  Cbozieb),  properly  an  archbishop's 
staff,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  floriated  cross,  as 
shown  in  the  sul^oined  illustration  of  archbishop  War- 
ham's  crosier  (1520)  in  the  cathedral  -_ 
of  Canterbury,  England.  It  is  gilt,  l|  |l 
sometimes  even  of  gold.  The  term 
crosier  is  also  applied  to  the  bishop's 
staff,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  crook 
or  curved  circular  head.  Thb  *  *  pas- 
toral staff,"  in  the  Roman  Church,  is 
carried  before  bishops,  abbots,  and 
abbesses  as  an  ensign,  expressive  of 
their  dignity  while  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  their  ofi3ce,  and 
the  figure  of  which  is  also  found  in  Croalers. 

their  coat  of  arms.  The  origin  of 
the  crosier  is  the  shepherd's  crook,  the  bishops  being 
regarded  as  the  pastors  of  their  dioceses.  By  degrees 
this  humble  emblem  became  greatly  adorned,  and  was 
made  of  costly  materials.  Some  suppose  the  crosier 
to  have  been  originally  only  a  simple  staff,  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  was  given  to  judges,  kings,  etc., 
as  an  emblem  of  authority.  St.  Isidore  says  bishops 
bear  the  staff  because  it  is  their  duty  to  correct  the 
erring  and  to  support  the  weak. 

Cross  (ffravpog,  a  pointed  stake,  prob.  from  larrfpt, 
to  stand  upright),  in  the  New.  Test.,  signifies  properly 
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the  instmment  of  cracifixion ;  and  hence  (by  metony- 
my) crocifixion  itself,  namely,  that  of  Christ  (Eph.  ii, 
16;  Heb.xii,2;  1  Cor.  i,  17, 18 ;  GaLv,ll;  vi,  12,14; 
Phil,  ill,  18).  It  is  also  put  figuratively  (in  the  phrases 
"  take  up  [or  bear]  the  cross,"  etc.)  for  any  severe  suf- 
fering, including  the  idea  of  exposure  to  contumely 
and  death  (Matt.  X,  88 ;  xvi,24;  Markvlii,84;  x,21; 
Luke  ix,  28 ;  xiv,  27).     (See  below.) 

I.  DeHffnatioru. — incept  the  Latin  crux  there  was  no 
word  definitively  and  invariably  applied  to  this  instru- 
ment of  punishment.  The  Greek  word  aravpoQ  prop- 
erly, like  (jKoko^^  means  merely  a  stake  (Homer,  Od. 
xiv,  11 ;  n,  xxiv,  458).  So  Eustathius  and  Hesychius 
both  define  it.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate 
both  pahu  and  crux;  e.  g.  aravptf  Tcpoehlv  in  Dion. 
Cass,  (xlix,  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ad 
pedum  deligttre.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a  mere  stake 
(xxviii,  29),  Just  as  ffice  vertA  the  fathers  use  <tcoXo>//, 
and  even  stipety  of  a  cross  proper.  In  consequence  of 
this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling  (Herod,  ix,  76)  is 
sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion, 
and  dva(TKo\owil^Hv  is  nearly  equivalent  to  dpacrav- 
povv  (Seneca,  Consol.  ad  Marc,  xx ;  and  Ep.  xiv).  Oth- 
er words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  patibulum 
«nd /krca,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  H  or  Y  and  A 
respectively  {Dig.  48,  tit.  13;  Plautus  Mil,  GL  ii,  47; 
and  Sallust,  tr.  ap.  Non.  iv,  355,  seems  clearly  to  im- 
ply crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  this  mode  of 
death  by  Constantino,  Trebonianus  substituted  /urcd 
fgendos  for  crucifigendoM  wherever  the  word  occurred. 
Hore  generally  &e  cross  is  called  arbor  infelix  (Livy, 
i,  26 ;  Seneca,  Ep.  101),  or  tigrum  infelix  (Cicero,  pro 
Rab.  3) ;  and  in  Greek  IvXov  (Sept.  at  Deut.  xxi,  22) : 
comp.  "the  accursed  tree."  The  fSathers  in  contro- 
versy used  to  quote  the  words  6  Kvpto^  i^(ri\ivoiVj 
"  The  Lord  reigned"  (dirb  rov  ^vXov),  from  Psa.  xiv, 
10,  or  Psa.  xcvi,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross ;  but  these 
words  are  a  gloss  (aduUerina  et  Chritticmd  devotions 
adilita\  though  Genebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  the  Sept.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that 
they  read  j'?  for  CjK  (Schleusner's  Thetaur.).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than 
]^5,  **  wood"  (Gen.  xl,  19,  etc.),  and  so  they  called  the 
transverse  beams  DIJI  Titt),  "  warp  and  woof*  (Pear- 
son.  On  the  Creed,  art  iv),  like  ^vXov  oiovfiov,  of  the 
Sept.  Crux  is  the  root  of  cnicio^  and  is  often  used 
proverbially  for  what  is  most  painful  (as  Colum.  i,  7 ; 
Terence,  Phorm.  ill,  3, 11),  and  as  a  nickname  for  vil- 
lains (Plautus,  Pcm.  ii,  5, 17).  Rarer  terms  aro  ucpiov 
(Eusebius,  viii,  8),  odvig  (?),  and  gabahu  (Varro  ap. 
Kon.  ii,  373 ;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr.  11).  This 
last  word  is  derived  from  PSIV,  ''to  complete." 

II.  Forma  of  the  Cross. — In  its  simplest  shape,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  standing  eroct,  the 
other  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  the  cross  was  known 
at  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  use  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  form  so  often  taken  by  branches  of  trees,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  crosses  that  wero  employ- 
ed. It  was  certainly  customary  to  hang  animals  on 
trees.  Cicero  {Rabir,  8)  appears  to  consider  hanging 
on  a  tree  and  crucifixion  as  of  the  same  import,  and 
Seneca  {Ep,  101)  uses  similar  language.  (See  above.) 
Trees  are  known  to  have  been  used  as  crosses  (Ter- 
tull.  Ap.  viii,  16),  and  to  every  kind  of  hanging  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  crucifixion,  such  as  that  of  Pro- 
metheus, Andromeda,  etc.,  the  name  was  common- 
ly applied.  Among  the  Scythians,  Persians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Groeks,  Romans,  and  the  ancient  Germans, 
traces  are  found  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment. The  sign  of  the  cross  is  found  as  a  holy 
symbol  among  several  ancient  nations,  yrho  may  ac- 
cordingly be  named,  in  the  language  of  TertuUian, 
<  *■  cruds  religiosos, "  devotees  of  the  cross.  Among  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians  the  cross  often  appears  in  their 
ceremonies,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  at 


others  in  this  shape  +.  At  Snsa,  Ker  Porter  sari 
stone  cut  with  hieroglyphics  and  crodfcmn  ii»t» 
tions,  on  which  in  one  comer  was  the  figniv  of  a  crae. 
thus,  \^  The  cross,  he  says,  is  generallj-  naiasosi 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  divinity  or  eternal  life,  and  «■ 
tainly  a  cross  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Stf  t^is 
as  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  the  fotuielife,  ms  msju 
learned  in  Sozomen  and  Rufinua.  Porter  also  s^ 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  urged  its  being  fbfund  cc  ^ 
walls  of  their  temple  of  Serapis  as  an  arc^nmeat  «ii 
the  victorious  army  of  Theodosins  to  save  it  fhn  ^ 
struction.  From  the  numerous  writings  on  this  s^ 
ject  by  La  Croze,  Jablonski,  Zoega,Yi8coiiti,  Poood^ 
Pluche,  Petit  Radel,  and  others,  the  symbol  i£M 
cross  appears  to  have  been  most  various  in  its  ngd^ 
cations.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Phallus,  sometiBei  tU 
planet  Venus,  or  the  NUometer,  or  an  embleoi  c€  ifa 
four  elements,  or  the  seasons  (Creuxer's  Symb^^  x^ 
168-9).  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  maatgO,  sai 
even  modem  Christian  writers  should  on  this  sabjed 
have  indulged  in  some  degree  of  refinement  and  mf* 
ticism.  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  1,  §  72)  says,  •*  The  «%: 
of  the  cross  Is  impressed  upon  the  whole  of  NatsnJ 
There  is  hardly  a  handicraftsman  but  uses  ti»  fifcn 
of  it  among  tiie  implements  of  his  industry.  It  lia» 
a  part  of  man  himself,  as  may  be  seen  when  be  laJKsi 
hb  hands  in  prayer."  In  like  manner  Minotias  f^ 
(c  29):  **Even  Nature  itself  seems  to  haw  tomd 
this  figure  for  us.  We  have  a  natural  cross  on  evm 
ship  whose  sails  are  spread,  in  every  yoke  that  s^ 
forms,  in  every  outspreading  of  his  arms  in  pnra 
Thus  is  the  cross  found  both  in  the  azTangemaiti  d 
Nature  and  among  the  heathen." 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  varioos  deecriptkas  «f 
cross  (Lipsius,  De  Cruoe,  i;  Godwyn's  Motes  <ai\ 
Aaron,  lib.  v,  cap.  ix,  and  Carpsov's  AmtBtaiko 
thereon): 

Crux. 


1.  SlmpleT. 


t| 


Compaota. 


8.  ComndBBa, 
and  a 


2.  Decumata, 
Andreana,  or 
Boj^^Ddian. 

Forms  of  Crosses. 


*t 


1.  The  erux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  "of  one  ragfe 
piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the  origM  d 
the  rest.  Sometunes  it  was  merely  driven  tlu«# 
the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  was  driveo  lon- 
gitudinally (Hesych.  s.  v.  <nedXo>^),  coming  out  st  tbe 
mouth  (Seneca,  Ep.  xiv),  a  method  of  ponuhiBcci 
called  dvaaKivdvXiVOi^,  or  wfiaao.  The  qgixio  cos- 
sisted  merely  of  tging  the  criminal  to  the  stake  {fti, 
pahm  deligare,  Liv.  xxvi,  13),  from  which  he  hung  ^J 
his  arms :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poea 
of  Ausonius,  ^'Cupido  ervciftxus.''  Trees  weie  natH- 
rally  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  readof  tbetf 
being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyrologies.  Tff- 
tuUiwi,  too,  tells  us  {ApoL  viu,  16)  that  thcpriests  of 
Satum  were  thus  punished  by  Tlberina  (oomp.  Tsdt. 
Germ.  xii). 

2.  The  erux  decussata  is  called  St.  Andrew's  crcsss 
although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  aocarding  ^ 
some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword ;  and  Hippol.Ti2» 
says  that  he  was  crucified  upright  on  an  olitMiee. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X  (Jeromf, » 
Jer.  xxxi;  Isidor.  Ong.  i,  8).  Hence  Justin  Mtftrr 
{Dial.  c.  Tryph,  p.  200)  quotes  Plato's  expreision  Ox«- 
a?«v  dvrbv  Iv  rif  wavri)  with  reference  to  the  crotf- 
The  fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  ims^p^ 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's  bksiB| 
of  Joseph's  sons  {xip<fiv  ivriSXaypivouQ ;  comp.  T**** 
de  Bapiismo,  viii) ;  in  the  anointing  of  priests  "dec^ 
satively"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  qf  Cyms);  fo  ^ 
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bbis  say  that  priests  were  distinctiTelj  thus  anoint- 
(^3  l*^^^*  i.  e.  ad/ormam  X  GrcBCorum,  Schdttgen's 
r.  Mebr,  et  TcUm.  iv,  ad  £) ;  and  in  the  erossing  of 
\  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on  the  day  of  ex- 
ktion  (Targnm  Jonath,  ad  Lev.  xyi,  21,  etc.). 
3.  The  crua:  oommma^  or  St  Anthony's  cross  (so 
led  f^m  being  embroidered  on  tliat  taint's  cope; 
».  Jameson's  Sacred  Ari^  i,  xzxvX  was  in  the  sliape 
a  T.  Hence  Lncian  (in  his  Aixri  ^iavrikvrwv)  jo- 
lely  derives  <rrm;p6c  from  the  letter  Tav,  and  makes 
inkind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants  the 
strument  of  torture  (Jvd.  Voccd.  12).  This  shape  is 
ten  alluded  to  as  **  the  mystical  Tan"  (Tertnllian, 
fr.  Mare,  iii,  22 ;  Jerome,  m  £^eec&.  ix,  etc.).  As  that 
tter  happens  to  stand  for  800,  opportunity  was  giyen 
r  more  elaborate  trifling:  thus  the  800  cubits  of  the 
k  are  considered  typical  (Clemens  Alexand.  Strom, 
;  S.  Panlin.  £p.  ii) ;  and  even  Abraham's  818  ser^ 
ints  (y) ;  since  818  is  represented  by  rtrf  (Barnabas, 
p,  ix ;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  yi ;  Ambrose,  Prol.  in 
L  de  Fide,  f  see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv). 
A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses 
ith  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  "in  tiie  ^m^_^ 
mlptures  from  Khorsabad  and  the  Ivories  "« '' 
rom  Nlmrud.  M.  Lajard  (flheervcdUma  eur  la  ^^^ 
Troix  ansie)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian  symbol  kn»a!kJL 
f  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle ;  but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  (Lay- 
Lrd*8  Ninevehy  ii,  170,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
ures,  a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  con- 
itantly  borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
*  the  key  of  the  Nile"  (Dr.  Young  in  EwycL  Brkan.% 
*the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  correctly  (as  by 
Lacroze)  "  the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  was  the 
3ld  explanation  (Sozomen,  But.  Eed,  vi,  16 ;  so,  too, 
Kufinus  [ii,  29],  who  says  it  was  one  of  the  ^''^Upartr 
xal  wl  aaeerdotaies  littera").  "  The  Egyptians  there- 
by expressed  the  powers  and  motion  of  the  sinrit  of  the 
world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the  celestial  and 
elemental  nature"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  ofCyrtu). 
This,  too,  was  the  signification  given  to  it  by  the 
Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when 
they  remarked  it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according 
to  the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immisea  (or  Latin  cross)  differed  fh>m 
the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  upright  post  (jS6(m 
{n|/i}\ov,  or  stipes)  above  the  transverse  beam  (icipag 
iyxapmoVf  or  paiUndum,  Eusebius,  de  V.  Constant,  i, 
31).    That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our 
Lord  died  is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the 
mention  of  the  "  title"  (q.  v.),  as  placed  above  our 
Lord's  head,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradi- 
tion ;  it  is  repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns 
of  Constantino.     Hence  ancient  and  modem  imagina- 
tion has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  this 
^rt  of  cross,  and  has  been   eminently  successful. 
They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii,  12), 
saying  that  he  was  bidden  to  take  this  posture  by  the 
Spirit  (Barnabas,  Ep.  12 ;  Justin  Mart.  Dial,  c.  Tryph. 
^ ;  Tertull.  adv.  Marc,  iii,  18).     Firmidus  Matemus 
(«fc  Errore,  xxi)  says  (from  the  Tahnudists?)  that 
Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  rod  in  order  to  secure 
greater  success  (yAfaaUus  impetraret  quod  magnopere 
P^^tvlaretj  crueem  sUn/ecit  ex  virpS).    He  also  fiintas- 
tically  applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii,  8-^ ; 
Isa.  ix,  6,  etc     Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  lad- 
<^r  (Jerome,  Com.  m  Ps.  xci;  Augustine,  Serm.  de 
^^p.  Ixxix);  the  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
veT8e  spits  (Justin  Martyr,  Dial  c.  Tryph.  xl);  and 
'  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceremony  of  thehr  oblations 
^aved  by  the  priest  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
after  the  form  of  a  cross"  (Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii,  9; 
SchOttgen,  L  c).    A  truer  type  (John  lu,  14)  is  the 
II.— Oo 


elevation  (Chald.  n^C^p*^)  of  the  fieiy  serpent  (Num. 
xxi,  8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure,  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii,  20  sq.  In  Blatt.  ▼, 
18,  the  phrase  "a  single  jot  or  tittie"  is  also  made  to 
represent  a  cross  (Theqphyl.  ad  loc.,  etc).  To  the  four 
wcpa  or  extremities  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the 
four  dimensions  of  Eph.  iii,  17  (as  Gregory  Nyss.  and 
Augustine,  Ep.  120) ;  and  another  of  their  fancies  was 
that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this  four-an- 
gled piece  of  wood  (Nonnius,  m  Joh.  xix,  18),  because 
it  pointed  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world  (SeduL  iii). 
In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign  was  found  to  be  indis- 
pensable (Justin  Mart.  Apd.  i,  72),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance ;  as 
the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  etc,  the  human 
face,  the  afUemus  of  a  ship  in  ftill  sail,  etc  (Jerome,  in 
Marc  xi;  Minutius  FeL  Oct.  xxix).  Similar  analo- 
gies are  repeated  elsewhere  (Firm.  Maten.  de  Errore, 
xxi;  TertuU.adp.A^a<.i,12;  ApoLlQ*,  deCoron.MiL 
iii) ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom 
the  cross  was  "  foolishness,"  tiiey  were  considered  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  universality  of  this  sign,  both  in  na- 
ture and  religion.  The  t3rpes  adduced  from  Scripture 
were  valuable  to  silence  tiie  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom,  in  consequence  oi  Deut.  xxi,  22,  the  cross  was 
an  especial  *' stumbling-block"  (TertulUan,  adv.Jud, 
ix).  Many  such  fimcies  (e.  g.  the  harmlessness  of  cru- 
ciform fiowers,  the  southern  cross,  etc.)  are  collected  in 
CommumccUions  with  the  Unseen  World. 

Besides  the  four  comers  (dtcpa^  or  apices^  Tert)  of 
the  cross  was  a  fifth  (t^/m),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufi^erer  rested 
(Justin  Mart.  Tiyph.  xd,  who  [more  suo^  compares  it 
to  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  sediHs  excessusj  TertulL 
adv.  Nat.  i,  12 ;  Iren.  adv.  Heeru.  i,  12).  This  was  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  the  l>ody  from  tearing  away  the 
hands,  since  it  was  impossible  that  it  '*  should  rest 
upon  nothing  but  four  great  wounds"  (Jeremy  Taylor, 
Life  of  Christy  iii,  xv,  2).  This  projection  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  the  fiuiaous  lines  of  M»cenas  (ap.  Sen. 
j^.  101).  Lipsius,  however,  thinks  otherwise  {De 
CrttcCf  i,  6).  Whether  there  was  also  a  vvoiroSioVj  or 
support  to  the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  the  earliest 
authority,  and  has  no  weight  (Voss,  Harm,  Passion. 
ii,  7,  28).    See  Lababvm. 

III.  Accessoriee  of  the  Cross, — ^An  inscription,  tttu- 
hu  or  eloffktm  Qvtypa(^y  Luke  xxiii;  airia,  Matt 
xxvii ;  J7  iiriypapi^  rr^g  airioQ,  Mark ;  nrXoc,  John 
xix ;  Qui  causam  poence  indicavit^  Sueton.  CcU.  82 ;  ir/- 
vaJif  Euseb. ;  ypafifiara  rrjv  airiav  rifQ  OavaTwrtiog 
SiiKovvTa,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  8 ;  irrvx^ov  Iviypafifia  txov, 
Hesych. ;  Hilb),  was  generally  placed  above  the  per- 
son's head,  and  briefiy  expressed  his  guilt  (e.  g.  '*  oh» 
t6c  iartv  'ArraXos  b  Xpurriavoc^"  Euseb.  v,  1 ;  "/f»- 
pie  locutHS  parmulaHus,"  Sueton.  Dom.  x),  and  gen- 
erally waa  carried  before  the  criminal  (jfrtecedente  titU" 
lo,  Sueton.).  It  was  covered  with  white  gypsum,  and 
the  letters  were  black ;  hence  Sozomen  calls  it  Xtv- 
laafia  {Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1),  and  Nicephorus  a  Xevin^  oavig 
(Hist,  EccL  viii,  29).  But  Nicquetus  (Tit,  Sonet.  Cru- 
cis,  i,  6)  says  it  was  white,  with  red  letters.  (See  be- 
low.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  binding  or  absolute  pinning 
to  the  cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  fovor 
of  the  first  are  the  expressions  liffore  and  deKgare;  the 
description  in  Ausonius  (Cupido  Crudf.) ;  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (Xenoph.  Ephes.  iv,  2);  the  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii,  11)  of  spartum  e  cruoe  among  magical 
implements ;  and  the  allusion  to  cradfixion  noted  by 
the  &thers  in  John  xix,  24  (Theophyl.  and  Tertull.). 
On  the  other  side  we  have  the  expression  trpooiiXov^ 
o9aif  and  numberless  authorities  (Senec.  De  VU.  Beatd^ 
xix ;  ArtemidoT.  Oneiroer.,  in  several  passages ;  ApuL 
ifrf.iii,60;  PUutus,  J/o5fe/.  u,  1, 18,  et  passhn).  That 
our  Lord  was  nailed^  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
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(John  zz,  25,  27,  etc ;  Zech.  xii,  10;  Pia.  xzii,  16; 
comp.  TertulL  ado.  Mare,  iii,  19,  etc. ;  Sept.  upv^av ; 
although  the  Jewe  maintain  that  in  the  latter  text 
^-IK3,  *'  like  a  lion/*  ia  the  true  reading ;  Sixt.  Se- 
nensia,  Bibl.  Scmet,  viii,  5,  p.  640).  It  is,  howeyer,  ex- 
tremely probable  that  both  methods  were  need  at  once 
(see  Lucan,  vi,  647  sq. ;  and  Hilary,  De  Trin.  x).  We 
may  add  that  in  the  crucifixion  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  TertuU.  adv.  Metre,  i,  1;  comp.  ManiL  de  An^ 
drom.  y)  of  Prometheus,  .fischylus,  besides  the  nails, 
speaks  of  a  girth  (jjunrxaXurrijp^  Prom,  79).  When 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  consid- 
ered more  painful  (as  we  find  in  the  Martyrologies), 
since  it  was  a  more  tedious  suffering  (dmtimu  cm- 
dolus). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were  em- 
ployed. The  passage  in  Plautus  (Mott,  ii,  1, 13)  is,  as 
Lipsius  {De  Cmce^  ii,  9)  shows,  indecisive.  Nonnus 
speaks  of  the  two  feet  (^/ioirXocscc)  being  fkstened 
with  me  naU  (o^vyt  r^J/*^),  and  Gregory  Naz.  (<fe 
Christ,  pat.)  «ils  the  cross  "  three  -  nailed"  (J^vXov 
TplmiXov) ;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each  ex- 
tremity (Mrs.  Jameson,  /.  c).  In  the  **  invention"  of 
the  cross,  Socrates  {Hiei,  Bv.  i,  17)  only  mentions  the 
hand-nails;  and  that  only  two  were  found  has  been 
argued  fh>m  the  rd  /ilv,  rd  di  QuBtesid  ot  ro^  fuv)  in 
Theodoret  {ffisL  Ev.  i,  17).  RonUsh  writers,  however, 
generally  follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Glor.  Mart,  vi) 
in  maintaining  four,  which  may  indeed  be  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cyprian  (die  Passione),  who  also  mentions 
three  more,  used  to  ludl  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a 
very  good  authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  wit- 
ness of  executions.    (See  below.) 

Besides  the  copious  monograph  of  Upsins(De  Oruce, 
Antwerp,  1596 ;  Amst.  1670 ;  Brunsw.  1640),  there  are 
works  by  Salmasius  (de  Cruce^  Epp.  5);  Kippingius 
(de  Cmce  til  Crudartis^  Brem.  1671) ;  Bosius  (de  Cruoe 
triumphante  et  ghriosdj  Antw.  1617) ;  Gretser  (de  Cruce 
Christi) ;  and  Bartholinus  (ffspomnemata  de  Cruce) ; 
very  much  may  also  be  gleaned  firom  the  learned  notes 
of  l.ishop  Pearson  (0»»  the  Creed,  art.  iv).— Kitto,  Sj  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Cbucifixion. 

IV.  7%e  Cross  as  a  Symbol. — The  word  cross  was 
early  used  in  Roman  literature  to  represent  any  tor- 
ture, pain,  or  misfortune,  or  anything  causing  pain  or 
misfortune.  Christ  adopted  this  use  of  the  word  when 
he  says  (of  course  before  his  crucifixion  had  taken 
place,  or  was  foreseen  by  his  followers)  that  they 
must  be  willing  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  him 
(Matt,  xvi,  24),  meaning  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
endure  such  sufferings  as  the  service  of  God  may 
bring.  After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  cross  is  spoken  of,  especially  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  as  the  representative  of  Christ's  whole  sufferings 
from  his  birth  to  his  death  (Eph.  ii,  16;  Heb.  xii,  2), 
and  for  the  whole  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  i,  18; 
GaL  vi,  14).  The  opposers  of  the  Gospel  are  spoken 
of  as  enemies  of  the  cross  (Phil,  iii,  18).  As  a  symbol 
of  Christianity,  its  doctrines,  and  its  duties,  the  cross 
has  become  a  fiimiliar  figure  of  speech  in  the  expres- 
sion of  experimental  Christianity,  in  the  preaching  of 
Christian  ministers,  and  in  the  hymns  and  songs  of 
Christian  poets.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  it  became  tiie  custom  for  Christians  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  See  Cross,  sign  of.  That 
the  early  Christians  had  a  high  regard  for  the  cross  is 
shown  by  the  replies  that  Tertullian  and  Octavius 
made  to  the  pagans  who  charged  Christians  with  wor- 
shipping the  cross.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  fix  the 
date  at  which  Christians  commenced  to  have  material 
representations  of  the  cross.  There  exist  no  earlier 
preserved  examples  than  some  rings  of  stone,  with 
the  cross  engraviad  on  them,  the  style  of  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  were  made  before  the  time  of 
Constantino.    The  martyr  Procopius  and  a  Christian 


soldier  named  Orestes  are  said  to  have  had 
tached  to  their  necks  before  going  to  their 
A  single  example  of  the  entx  commisscL,  ^,  k  ^a- 
served,  of  the  date  A.D.  870.  On  tombs,  do  ea^ 
of  any  kind  is  found  before  the  same  (entuy.  S. 
crux  immissa,  f ,  or  Greek  croae,  ^,  is  fovotd  ^ 
than  the  fifth  century.  As  far  as  y«fc 
no  cross  is  found  of  very  eariy  date  In  the 
those  existing  there  having  been  traced  by 
centuries  later.  Such  signs  of  the  cross  as 
belong  to  the  monogram  of  Christ  (q.  t.)  date  back 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantiiie. 
texts  have  often  spoken  of  this  monogram 
name  of  cross,  giving  rise  to  many 
In  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  Roman  cs^oa. 
as  in  Carthage,  marbles  marked  by  the  cress  fera 
been  found  of  the  fourth  oentuiy.  Zeno  at  Ttn^ 
made  bishop  in  862,  states  that  he  placed  a  ^  cn» 
on  a  basilica  which  he  built.  This  same  cross  appesE^ 
on  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  emperor  VahmtiiBSB  I 
(died  876),  and  on  bronzes  struck  by  Conatantiae  e 
Aquileia  and  at  Treves,  although  many  cooaider  the 
these  were  Egyptian  in  origin,  thoogh  adopted  liy  &^ 
Christians.  Constantine  is  stated  to  hare  placed  ^ 
cross  of  gold  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vataeaa. 
Our  Lord  resting  on  a  cross  is  seen  on  the  tmahaUint 
of  Probus  and  Proba  (A.D.  855).  Paolinos  cf  Kcb 
(died  482)  had  in  his  church  paintings  of  crosses  ^- 
rounded  by  crowns.  Other  similar  ones  are  fnad  k 
old  mosaics,  as  in  those  of  San  Vitale  of  Rarcsa& 
(A.D.  547).  Over  the  summit  of  an  arch  are  tvo  aa- 
gels  holding  a  crown,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  otoi 
adorned  with  gems.  Some  diptychs  of  the  fifth  cea- 
tury  also  contain  such  crosses.  The  cross  <»  toa*^ 
stones  was  an  attribute  of  a  martyr,  and  on  the  earir 
sarcophagi  is  specially  used  to  designate  St.  Pels,  u 
he  died  on  the  cross.  After  his  vision  of  the  cross  ia 
the  heavens,  Constantine  (q.  v.)  changed  the  ftaa^ri 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  cross.  See  Lababdl 
From  the  sixth  century  the  consuls  began  to  have  i 
cross  on  their  sceptres.  Valentinlan  III  and  ha 
queen  Endoxia  wero  the  first  (A.D.  445)  to  wear  i 
cross  on  their  crown.  About  A.D.  400  the  cross  cs£- 
ed  crux  staHonalis  was  first  borne  at  the  head  of  pro- 
cessions.  A  number  of  Christian  cities  and  viBages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antloch,  Aleppo,  and  Apaaica. 
which  wero  suddenly  deserted  on  the  invmsion  of  Srrift 
by  the  Saracens,  and  which  remain  in  the  ftni  ia 
which  they  were  left  by  their  inhshitanta,  show  kr* 
extremely  general  had  became  the  costom  at  thst 
time — in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centary — to  paiit 
the  cross  and  the  monogram  of  Christ,  ^(»,  over  tbe 
doors,  windows,  posts,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  ttoase^ 
It  was  also  used  on  all  domestic  objects,  as  weigMi. 
vases,  chairs,  and  all  articles  of  ftimitore,  and  ^m 
put  on  ships  to  keep  off  disaster  and  the  evil  eye.  A^ 
ter  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  lahsnus 
ceased  to  be  used,  the  ensign  of  many  cities  l>eca]De  s 
real  cross.  The  cross-bearer  often  held  two  lighted 
torches,  under  which  were  suspended  by  a  chain  tba 
letters  A  and  Q.  These  cross-sUmdards  were  soon  dec- 
orated with  great  magnificence,  containing  scenes 
ftt>m  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  busts  of  saoni 
or  patriotic  persons,  either  painted  or  scniptnred,  ee 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  This  enciga 
was  then  borne  into  the  thickest  of  the  battie,  being  tbe 
rallying-point  for  the  army,  while  a  priest  on  the  art 
on  which  the  ensign  or  gonfSalone  was  placed,  cheered 
on  the  soldiers  to  fight,  or  declared  ahsolutioo  to  tbe 
dying.  Many  Christian  kings  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
or  of  any  great  enterprise,  erected  a  crosa,  and,  bowii^ 
before  it,  oflfered  up  prayer  to  God  for  success.  0^ 
wald  had  a  wooden  cross  erected  before  he  fongfat  v%k 
Cadwallon,  his  soldiers  all  kneeling  devontir,  wiiilebt 
himself  held  the  cross  as  the  earth  was  stamped  don 
around  it.    The  stones  that  formed  the  cromlechs  (^ 
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)  were  sometimes  placed  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross,  it  is 
t  kno^vn  -whether  originaUy  with  any  significance. 
it  after  the  introdaction  of  Christianity  m  England 
d  Ireland  these  crosses  were  appropriated  as  Cliris- 
m  monam^iits,  and,  like  other  crosses  erected  for  the 
irpoae,  served  as  marks  of  the  boundaty  of  property, 
parishes,  and  sanctuaries ;  as  monuments  of  battles, 
urder  or  other  crimes,  or  disastrous  events ;  to  indi- 
te places  of  public  gathering  to  hear  proclamations, 
Tinoi&8,  and  prayers;  to  marie  the  spot  where  the 
>rp6e  of  any  famous  person  rested  on  its  way  to  inter- 
ient,  ''that  passers-by  might  pray  for  his  soul;"  to 
tarlL  the  spot  where  some  person  had  been  delivered 
■cm  great  danger ;  to  line  the  way  to  a  cemetery  or  a 
buTch ;    and  at  cross-roads  in  the  country,  or  in  a 
mrket-place,  to  furnish  protection  from  a  passing 
term.      (Beggars  often  took  their  station  at  these 
rosses,  askhig  alms  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  giving  rise 
o  the  expression,  **  He  begs  like  a  cripple  at  a  cross.") 
>o8aes  were  sometimes  erected  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
enants  thus  claiming  the  privileges  of  templars-hos- 
;>\taUer8,  of  being  mb  from  the  claims  of  their  lords 
»r  landlords.    Many  of  these  crosses  were  very  costly, 
tnd  built  in  the  highest  architectural  taste  of  the  age. 
Political  and  religious  upheavals  have  removed  many 
of  these  crosses ;  time  has  destroyed  others.     Of  the 
360  cross^  formerly  existing  in  the  small  but  historic 
island  of  lona,  but  one  now  remains.     Of  the  numer- 
ous series  by  the  road  leading  from  Paris  to  St.  Denis, 
where  the  kings  of  France  were  buried,  all  are  de- 
stroyed.    Of  the  fifteen  famous  crosses  that  marked 
the  resting-places  of  the  corpse  of  queen  Eleanor  (died 
A.D.  1290),  on  its  removal  from  Grantham  to  West- 
minster, but  three  now  remain.     Among  the  most  fa^ 
mons  preaching^^rosses  were  those  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London  and  of  Spitalfields,  London,  where  the  noted 
Spital  Easter  sermons  were  preached.     Crosses  are 
used  freely  on  the  vestments  of  priests,  and  on  all 
parts  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Romish  houses  of  worship,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments.     The  Church  of  England  and  the  Lu- 
^eran  Church  use  them  to  crown  their  houses  of  wor- 
siiip ;  some  other  Protestant  denominations  use  them 
thus  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  society ;  while 
others  stiU,  especially  those  who  hold  the  views  of  the 
original  Puritans,  reject  the  use  of  the  visible  and  ma- 
terial cross  in  any  form  or  place.     Those  Christian 
bodies,  that  use  the  cross  fireely,  place  it  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.    The  cross  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  is  the  passion  cross — ^the  representative  of  Christ's 
suffering.     In  the  Catacombs,  Clirist  is  represented  as 
coming  forth  from  his  tomb  bearing  a  cross,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  triumph  ov^  death,  and  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
mnph  of  his  doctrines.     This  triumphal  cross,  also 
called  Cross  of  the  Resurrection,  never  bearing  Christ 
upon  it  as  a  crucifix,  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  of  difibrent  officials  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Church.     See  Cbosier. 

T.  The  Crou  as  a  Signature. — ^As  early  as  the  sixth 
century  had  it  become  the  custom  to  put  three  crosses 
(^  '\  ^)  near  the  signature  of  important  documents, 
these  having  the  value  of  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the 
signer.  Priests  never  omitted  to  add  it  to  their  sig- 
nature, and  bishops,  as  a  sign  of  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  placed  it  before  their  signature.  In  ^plomatic 
documents,  crosses  were  used  extensively  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  appropriate  use  of  crosses 
((fTccvpoXoyia)  was  an  important  part  in  diplomatic 
knowledge.  They  were  sometimes  the  ordinary  cross, 
t»  or  the  St.  Andrew's  cross,  X»  ^^®  starry  cross, 
H^y  the  rhomboid  cross,  ^,  or  of  other  ornamental 
forms.  They  were  usually  made  with  black  ink.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  used  red  ink  till  they  wei^  imi- 
tated by  other  sovereigns,  when  they  adopted  the  green 
<^lor.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  used  a  golden  cross, 
(Uspensing  with  the  signature  and  the  seal.     Blue  and 


silver  crosses  are  also  met  with.  The  crosses  were 
marked  with  a  stile  or  pen,  or  were  stamped,  or  were 
sometimes  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  ivory,  bone,  or  met- 
aL  By  tradition  the  cross  is  now  used  as  a  signature, 
but  only  by  those  who  cannot  write.  Crosses  were 
often  presented  to  cloisters  by"  pious  visitors,  and  are 
preserved  in  many  of  their  manuscripts.  They  were 
used  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  books,  letters, 
documents,  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  references,  and 
critical  remarks  in  books.  They  are  especially  used 
in  many  countries  at  the  head  of  letters  announcing  a 
death.  The  cross  was  early  adopted  for  the  ground- 
plan  of  churches.  In  the  later  Gothic  period  the  apsis 
was  turned  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  nave  to 
represent  the  drooping  of  the  head  of  Christ  at  his 
death. 

CROSS,  Christ's.  The  question  as  to  '*  the  true 
croat^^  upon  which  ova  Saviour  suffered  has  been  much 
agitated,  especially  among  Protestants,  for  the  relics 
shown  as  such  are  generally  credited  among  Roman- 
ists. (See  the  controversy  revived  in  modem  times 
by  Mr.  Williams,  in  fevor  of  the  tradition,  Boly  City^ 
ii,  128 ;  and  against  it,  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibl.  Ret»  ii, 
12  sq.)  True,  on  this  subject  exact  information  ought 
to  be  accessible,  since  four  ecclesiasticid  historians 
(Socrates,  i,  18 ;  Sozomen,  ii,  1 ;  Rufinus,  i,  7 ;  Theo- 
doret,  i,  18)  concur  in  stating  that  the  cross  was 
found  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  826. 
Eusebius  is  silent  on  the  discovery.  The  other  writ- 
ers state  that  Helena,  when  seventy-nine  years  of 
age,  was  induced  by  the  warmth  of  her  piety  to  visit 
the  places  which  the  Saviour  had  rendered  sacred  by 
his  presence  and  sufferings.  The  hatred  of  the  hea- 
then had!  led  them  to  obliterate  as  much  as  possible  all 
traces  of  the  memorable  events  which  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  had  hallowed,  and  to  cover  Mount  Calvary 
with  stones  and  earth,  and  raise  thereon  a  temple  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  A  Jew,  however,  had  treasured 
up  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  point  out  to  Helena  the  spot  where  our  Lord 
had  been  buried.  The  place  being  excavated,  three 
crosses  were  found,  and  the  title  which  that  of  Jesus 
bore  was  also  found  lying  apart  by  itself.  The  ques- 
tion arose  how  the  cross  of  Christ  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two.  Macarius,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, suggested  that  their  respective  efiScacy  should 
be  tried  as  to  the  working  of  miracles.  Sick  persons 
were  brought  forward  and  touched  by  each  separately. 
One  only  wrought  the  desired  cures,  and  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged  to  be  the  true  cross.  A  full  view 
of  all  the  authorities  on  this  matter  may  be  seen  in 
Tillemont  (Mem,  EeeUs.  chapter  on  Helena).  Hav- 
ing built  a  church  over  the  sacred  spot,  Helena  depos- 
ited within  it  the  chief  part  of  the  real  cross.  The 
remainder  she  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  a  part  of 
which  Constantino  inserted  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of 
himself,  and  the  other  part  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gemsalemme, 
which  was  built  expressly  to  receive  the  precious  relic. 
When,  subsequently,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
discovery  had  been  established,  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to  the  gratefU  eyes 
of  eager  pilgrims  the  object  to  see  which  they  had 
travelled  so  far  and  endured  so  much.  Those  who 
were  persons  of  s^^tance  were  fitrther  g^tified  by 
obtaining,  at  their  ndl  price,  small  pieces  of  the  cross 
set  in  gold  and  gems ;  and,  that  wonder  might  not 
pass  into  incredulity,  the  proper  authorities  gave  the 
world  an  assurance  that  the  holy  wood  possessed  the 
power  of  self-multiplication,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  pieces  which  had  been  taken  from  it  for 
the  pleasure  and  service  of  the  fiilthful,  remained  in- 
tact and  entire  as  at  the  first  (Paulinus,  Ep.  xi  ad 
Sev,).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the  hands 
of  Chosrocs  II,  who  mockingly  conveyed  them  to  his 
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ctpital.  Fourteen  yean  afterwards  Heraclitis  recov- 
ered thesi,  and  bad  them  carried  first  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  then  to  Jemsalem,  in  such  pomp  that,  on  his 
arrival  before  the  latter  city,  be  found  the  gate  barred 
and  entrance  forbidden.  Instructed  as  to  tbe  cause 
of  this  hindrance,  the  emperor  laid  aside  the  trap- 
pings of  his  greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his 
own  shoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which 
then  opened  of  itself,  and  allowed  him  to  enter,  and 
thus  place  his  charge  beneath  the  dome  of  the  sepul- 
chre. See  Calyart.  From  this  time  no  more  is 
heard  in  histoiy  of  the  true  cross,  which  the  advocates 
of  its  genuineness  claim  may  hare  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  on  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  687. 
Fragments  only  of  it  are  now  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  (See  below.)  The  whole  story  is 
justly  regarded  by  Protestants  as  containing  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  being  at  best  a  pious  fraud  on  the 
part  of  Helena,  or  a  tridL  on  the  part  of  her  guides. 
See  Helena.  But,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  in- 
trinsically absurd  (for,  among  other  reasons,  it  was  a 
law  among  the  Jews  Uiat  the  cross  was  to  be  burned ; 
Othonis,  Lex,  Rab,  s.  ▼.  Supplidum),  it  would  require 
far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of 
Eusebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  maintain  the  belief  and  invent  the  story  of 
its  miraculous  multiplication,  because  the  sale  of  the 
relics  was  extremely  profitable.  To  this  day  the  sup- 
posed title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown  to  the 
people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Crooe  in  Ge- 
rusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the  capture  of  the  true  cross 
by  Chosroes  II,  and  its  rescue  by  Heraclius,  with  even 
the  seals  of  the  case  unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale 
of  a  large  ftagment  to  Louis  IX,  see  Gibbon,  iv,  836 ; 
yi,  66.  Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of 
such  imposture  may  see  farther  accounts  in  Baronius 
{Ann.  Ecc.  A.D.  826,  No.  42-50),  Jortin,  and  Schmidt 
(Probksn,  de  CrucU  Dcmimca  Inveniione^  Helmst.  1724) ; 
and  on  the  fate  of  the  true  cross,  a  paper  read  by  Lord 
Mahon  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1881. 

According  to  Ambrosius  {Oratio  de  Obku  Theodor, 
p.  498),  the  piece  which  bore  the  title  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  (John  xlx,  19-22,  Im  rov  arav- 
pov ;  comp.  Matt  xxvii,  87 ;  Mark  xv,  26 ;  Luke  xviii, 
18) :  the  form  then  would  be  somewhat  thus,  Q*  This 
fact  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  more  accurate 
information  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  found 
the  cross.  But  the  conduct  of  Helena  in  dividing  the 
cross,  setting  aside  one  part  for  Jerusalem,  another 
for  Constantinople,  and  another  as  a  phylacterion  for 
her  son,  and  the  subdivisions  thereof  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  not  only  whether  the  al- 
leged was  the  real  cross,  but  also  of  what  wood  and  in 
what  shape  it  had  been  made.  This  only,  then,  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  Saviour's  cross,  can  be  determined, 
that  the  prevalent  form  was  that  of  the  crux  oapUata^ 
and  that  this  form  is  generally  found  on  coins  and  in 
the  so-called  monogram  (Munter*s  SUmbilder,  1.  iv). 
The  wooden  title,  however,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved 
in  Rome— not  entire,  indeed,  for  only  fhigmenti  re- 
main of  the  Hebrew  letters,  so  that  they  are  iUegible. 
The  Greek  and  Latin,  except  the  letter  2,  are  both 
written  after  the  Eastern  manner,  ftam  right  to  left. 
This  is  said  to  have  happened  ekher  because  they 
were  written  by  a  Jew,  following*  national  custom, 
or  iiom  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  if  a  Roman, 
to  accommodate  himself  to  what  was  usual  among  the 
Jews.  Nicetns  {Tihdut  $anct.  Cmds)  holds  that  it  is 
not  all  the  work  of  one  hand,  since  the  Roman  letters 
are  firmly  and  distinctly  cut,  but  the  Greek  letters 
very  badly.  He  thinks  that  a  Jew  cut  the  Hebrew 
(or  Aramnan)  and  Greek,  and  a  Roman  the  Latin. 
All  that  remains  of  the  Greek  is  No^optvovc  /3-  [i.  e. 
'Sa!^apTiv6^  jSatriXcvc],  of  the  Latin  Nazaremte  Jto- 
[Rex],  L  e.  "  Naiarone,  King."     ThU  tablet  is  said  to 
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have  been  sent  by  Constantino  to  Rome,  and  thsR  In 
posited  in  a  leaden  chest,  above  the  vaiilt«d  done  4 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce,  in  a  little  window,  and  1 
bricked  into  the  wall,  its  position  bein^  raoonled  I7 1 
Mosaic  inscription  without.  Time  rendered  tbe  ni 
scription  almost  illegible ;  and  tbe  window,  owiai; 
the  carelessness  of  workmen  engaged  In  repoiri^  tkt 
church,  was  accidentally  broken  open,  when  tbe  tA. 
was  discovered.  A  bull  was  issubd  by  pope  Alexia* 
der  III  commemorating  the  discovery  and  aatk^ 
eating  the  title.  The  whole  story  is  erideotly  «f  i 
piece  with  the  foregoing.  Monographs  on  the  sabiKt 
and  relic  in  question  have  been  written  in  Latis  H 
Albert!  (Ups.  1690 ;  Jen.  1748),  Altmann  (Bern.  ITS). 
Felter  (Lips.  1725),  Freiesleben  (Ups.  1664X  Haakf 
(Jen.  1672),  Hiller  (Tubing.  169^,  l^cqoeti  (Aatv. 
1770),  Reichmann  (Viteb.  1666),  Reyper  (Kiloii.  MW; 
also  fai  Menthenii  Dm,  ii,  241  sq.X  Weaelias  (L.  & 
1712).    See  Titlb. 

Much  time  and  trouble  have  been  wasted  in  dispet> 
ing  as  to  whether  three  or  four  naOs  were  need  is 
fastening  the  Lord  to  his  cross.  (See  above.)  Kee- 
nus  afllrms  that  three  only  were  need,  in  which  he  it 
followed  by  Gregory  Naziansen.  The  more  geaoi! 
belief  gives  four  nails,  an  opinion  which  is  suppurtad 
at  much  length  and  by  curious  arguments  by  Caitiii 
{De  Ciavia  DotmmcU).  Others  have  carried  the  ana- 
ber  of  nails  as  high  as  fourteen.  Of  the  ibor  originil 
nails,  the  empress  Helena  is  reported  (Theodoret,  17iit 
EccL  i,  17)  to  have  thrown  one  into  the  Adriatic  wfaa 
furiously  raging,  thereby  producing  an  instant  eslm. 
The  second  is  said  to  have  been  pot  fay  ConstaatiBe 
into  either  his  helmet  or  crown,  or  (as  Zomaras  sars) 
on  the  head  of  the  statue  which  he  intended  to  belbe 
palladium  of  Constantinople,  and  which  the  people 
used  to  surround  with  lighted  torobes  (Hosheim,.£<Ri 
Hiit,  ii,  1,  3y  and  notes).  This  naO,  however,  was  •£• 
terwards  to  be  found  in  a  mutilated  state  m  the  chvrck 
of  Sta.  Crooe.  In  the  Dnomo  of  Milan  is  a  third  aaO, 
which  Eutroplus  affirms  was  driven  through  one  of 
Jesus' s  hands,  and  idiich  Constantino  osed  as  a  bit, 
intending  thereby  to  verify  tbe  prophecy  of  Zedianik 
(xiv,  20) :  "  In  that  day  shall  be  upon  the  bells  (^x- 
gin,  hridUt)  of  the  horses,  Bolmes$  vsOo  tkt  Lord." 
Treves  possesses  the  fourth  nail,  which  is  alleged  t» 
have  been  driven  through  the  suflforer's  right  foot 
(Lipsius,  De  Cntee^  ii,  9).  Those  who  maintain  the 
number  of  nails  to  have  been  more  than  four  have  bad 
no  difficulty  in  finding  as  many  nails  as  their  hypoth- 
esis in  each  case  needed,  and  as  many  aacred  places 
for  their  safe  keeping.  There  are  monographs  on  thii 
subject,  in  Latin,  by  Fontanus  (Amst.  1G18),  Frisch- 
muth  (Jen.  1663),  Semler  (Dresd.  1741),  Winer  (lips. 
1846),  Curtius  (Monad,  1622;  Antw.1670;  also  in  the 
Sytnb,  liU.  Brum,  iii,  809) ;  in  German,  by  fikhr  (hi  Hst- 
denreich's  Zeitschr,  ii,  809),  Panlus  {MemordbiL  iv,  86- 
64).    See  Nail. 

Another  dispute  has  been  agitated  relative  to  the 
existence  of  a  hypopodbiM  or  tablet  whereon  the  feet 
were  supported.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  had  seen  tbe 
allege4  true  cross,  affirms  that  it  had  such  a  footstool; 
but  his  dictum  has  been  called  in  question.  It  ii, 
however,  doubted  whether  the  hands  alone,  withoat  • 
prop  beneath,  could  sustain  the  weight  of  the  bo^jr, 
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KZid  aome  have  sapposed  that  a  kind  of  seat  was  phiced, 
Kn  'wbich  the  sufferer  may  be  said  to  have  in  some 
T'.ajr  sat.  The  controversy  is  treated  at  length  in  the 
:ars1;  of  the  four  Hypomnemaia  de  Cntce  of  Bartholinus 
Slafn.  1661,  Amst.  1670,  L.  B.  1695). 

JL  coDunon  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shiver  of 
l:ie  aspen  to  the  fiict  of  the  cross  having  been  formed 
*^  its  wood*  Lipsius,  however  {De  Crvce,  iii,  IS), 
>iln'k«  It  was  of  oak,  which  was  strong  enough,  and 
common  in  Judaea.  Few  will  attach  any  consequence 
jo  liis  other  reason,  that  the  relics  appear  to  be  of  oak. 
KTlije  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

*>*  Pes  crnds  esi  oedrue,  corpus  tenet  ilta  cnpressos, 
Pahna  numua  refcinet,  titulo  tetatar  oUya" 
CThe  foot  is  eedar,  cypress  forms  the  shaft, 
The  arms  are  palm,  the  title  olive  bears), 

kisTdly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
blittt  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and  readi- 
est materials,  because  they  were  used«in  such  marvel- 
lous numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alexander  Jan- 
EiABYis  crucified  800  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant,  xili,  14,  2), 
cand  Varus  2000  (ib,  xvii,  10, 10),  and  Hadrian  500  a 
^Ltky  ;  and  Titus  so  many  that  "  room  failed  for  the 
Grosses,  and  crosses  for  the  bodies"  (Josephus,  War^ 
^vi,  28,  where  Reland  rightly  notices  the  strange  retri- 
l^ntion,  '*so  that  they  who  had  nothing  but  *  crucify' 
in  tlieir  mouth  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
iKMlies,'*  Sir  T.  Browne,  Ftt^.  £rr.  v,  21).  In  Sicily, 
JV^u^ustus  crucified  600  (Orosius,  vi,  18). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  8.  V.     See  Crucifixion. 

CROSS,  Bull  op  the  (Cruzadd)^  a  bull  by  which 
pope  Caliictus  III,  in  1487,  granted  very  extensive  in- 
dulgences to  all  who  would  take  up  arms,  under  king 
fietiry  of  Castile,  against  the  infidels,  or  pay  to  that 
^ng  a  certain  sum  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
-WB.T.      The  indulgence  was  at  first  granted  for  only 
five  years,  but  was  from  time  to  time  renewed  and  en- 
larged, so  as  to  include  many  privileges,  such  as  ex- 
emption from  the  commandment  of  abstinence.     The 
proceeds  of  the  Bull  of  the  Cross  constituted  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  public  revenue.    The  last  renewal 
of  the  bull  is  of  the  year  175B.     A  similar  bull  was  is- 
sued in  1514  by  pope  Leo,  in  favor  of  king  Sebastian 
of  Portugal,  to  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  endeav- 
ors for  the  conversion  of  infidels  in  Africa,  the  third 
part  of  the  tithes  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  taxes  due 
to    the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  the 
Idngdom  was  conceded. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,  vi,  265. 

CBOSS,  Exaltation  of  the,  a  festival  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  supposed  cross  of  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, after  its  recovery  from  the  Persians.  The  latter, 
Tvhen  conquering  Jerusalem  in  614,  carried  off  with 
them  the  rdic  which,  since  its  "invention"  [see  Cross, 
Csbist's]  by  the  empress  Helena,  had  been  venera- 
ted as  the  **  Holy  Cross."  With  a  view  to  a  heavy 
sum  of  ransom,  they  had  it  sealed  up  by  the  patriarch 
Zacharias  with  the  patriarchal  seal,  and  took  it  to  a 
strong  castle  in  Armenia.  When,  in  627,  the  empe- 
ror Heraclius  conquered  the  Persians,  he  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  took  it  with  him  to  Constantinople.  From  there, 
in  629  (according  to  others  in  630),  he  took  it  himself, 
accompanied  by  a  large  retinue,  to  Jerusalem,  where  it 
was  again  set  up  with  great  solemnities.  It  is  this 
restoration  of  the  cross  to  Jerusalem  wbich  is  annual- 
ly commemorated  on  Sept.  14  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  268. 

CROSS,  Thvention  of  the,  the  name  given  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  a  festival  which  commem- 
orates the  finding  of  the  alleged  true  cross  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  which  is  celebrated  on  the  8d  of  May.  An 
order  of  friars,  founded  in  honor  of  the  invention  of 
the  cross,  and  carrying  in  their  hand  a  staff,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  a  cross,  received  the  name  of  Croisiers 


(Ft.  croix^  cross),  corrupted  into  Crouched  or  Cntiched 
Friars.  They  came  to  England  in  the  18th  century, 
and  had  monasteries  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Ryegate. 
The  festival  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  (September 
14)  commemorates  its  re-erection  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  Persians. — Chambers,  Encyciop<Bdia^  fi,  v.  See 
Cboss,  Exaltation  of. 

CROSS,  Metaphorical  Sense  of.  This  word 
(1),  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  figuratively 
used  in  N.  T.,  designates  not  only  the  whole  passion 
of  Christ,  culminating  in  the  death  on  the  cross,  but 
also  the  whole  Gospel  system,  as  a  means  of  reconcil- 
iation with  God  through  Christ.  (2)  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  sufferings  and  trials  sent  upon  Chris- 
tians for  their  moral  improvement,  and  which  have 
the  effisct  of  strengthening  fiuth,  and  teaching  humili- 
ty, love,  and  submission.  The  command  to  '^  take  up 
the  cross"  daily  (Luke  ix,  28)  signifies  that  we  are 
cheerftiUy  to  submit  to  all  the  evils  of  life,  circum- 
stance, and  position,  which  God,  in  his  wisdom,  sees 
fit  that  we  should  encounter ;  we  are  even  to  rejoice 
at  misfortune,  as  the  discipline  of  suffering  brings 
fruits  of  sanctification  to  those  who  patiently  submit 
for  Christ's  sake,  remembering  that  all  things  work 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God  (Rom.  viii,  28).  Four 
kinds  of  "  crosses"  have  been  recognised :  1,  the  cross 
of  martyrdom,  the  witness  unto  death  for  Christ  and 
the  Gospel ;  2,  the  cross  of  trials,  for  the  preservation 
of  fiuth,  love,  and  hope ;  8,  the  cross  of  discipline,  for 
the  purification  of  the  heart  and  the  subjection  of  sin- 
ful desires  and  inclinations ;  4,  the  cross  of  punish- 
ment, for  the  chastisement  of  sin ;  though  the  aim  of 
punishment  also  is  the  improvement  of  the  sinner. 
God  is  love,  and  therefore  lays  the  **  cross"  on  every 
one  as  he  needs  it.  He  chasteneth  whom  he  loveth. 
It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  consider  suffering  as  the  result 
of  caprice  or  anger  on  the  part  of  God  (2  Cor.  iv,  16- 
18;  xii,  7;  Heb.  xii,  1-12;  Gal.  vi,  14;  Eph.  ii,  16, 
17;  CoL  i,  19-22;  1  Cor.  i,  17,  18;  Gal.  v,  11;  PhU. 
iii,  18).— Krehl,  N.  T.  Handworterlmck,  s.  v.  Erouz. 

CROSS,  Orders  of  the,  in  the  Roman  Churoh. 
1.  Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  ike  Holy  Cross  ^ 
founded  in  1211  by  Theodore  de  Celles,  a  descendant 
of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne.  It  was  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent lY  in  1248,  and  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  by  John  XXII  in  1818.  The  or- 
der spread  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  Western  Ger- 
many, and  France,  and  still  exists  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  whence  in  1850  a  colony  was  sent  over 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  have  an  establish- 
ment in  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee.  See  Helyot,  who 
calls  them  Croisiers  or  Porte-Croix;  American  Cath' 
die  Almanac,    2.  Croisiers  (Cross-bearers)  of  Italy  ^  an- 


Cross-bearer  in  Italy. 


CroM-bearer  with  the  Star  In 
Bohuuitt. 
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Other  congregation  of  the  same  order,  the  origin  of 
which  is  anknown,  bat  which  was  renewed  by  pope 
Alexander  III  in  1169,  and  is  now  extinct.  8.  Cni- 
siert  ofBoheimOy  see  Kkiohts,  Teutonic.  4.  Dcatgh- 
ten  of  the  Crags,  founded  by  Madame  de  Villeneuve,  in 


Daughter  of  the  Croaa. 


Croas-bearer  in  France  and 
the  Nelberlandfl. 


France,  in  1640,  under  the  direction  of  Yincent  de  Paul, 
and  confirmed  by  pope  Clement  IX.  They  devote 
themselves  principally  to  the  instruction  of  girls,  and 
have  their  principal  establishment,  with  more  than 
100  members,  at  Paris.  The  order  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  France,  and  has  one  establishment  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  the  diocese  of  Natchitoches,  founded  in 
18M.^Fehr,  GescMchte  der  Mdnchgarden,  ii,  819.  5. 
Another  congregation  of  Daughters  of  the  Cross  was 
founded  in  1835  at  Liege,  by  Habets,  a  Belgian  priest. 
They  teach,  keep  asylums  for  fallen  women,  etc.,  and 
have  established  several  houses  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many.— Fehr,  Gtschichte  der  M5nchsorden,  ii,  822.  6. 
SisUrs  of  the  Cross,  also  called  "  Sifters  of  St.  An- 
drew," founded  in  1806  by  Mademoiselle  Bechier,  in  the 
diocese  of  Poitiers.  They  devote  themselves  to  the 
instruction  of  children,  and  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick 
in  the  country.     They  are  very  numerous  in  France. 

7.  Another  congregation  of  Sisters  of  the  Cross,  also 
called  *'  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Maiy,*' 
was  founded  by  Abb6  Moreau,  at  Mans,  about  1884, 
and  approved  by  the  pope  in  1857.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1843,  and  have  establishments  in  the 
dioceses  of  Fort  Wayne,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

8.  A  Conffregation  of  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Holy  Cross 
was  founded  in  1835,  together  with  the  congregation 
mentioned  under  No.  7,  by  Abb6  Moreau.  It  was  af- 
terwards united  with  the  **  Brothers  of  St  Joseph," 
founded  about  the  same  time  by  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Duja- 
rier,  and  the  rule  of  the  united  congregations  was  ap- 
proved by  Pius  IX  in  1857.  They  had,  in  1867,  82 
houses  and  missions,  of  which  58  were  in  France,  12 
in  America,  7  in  Bengal,  2  in  Algeria,  and  1  each  in 
Borne,  Poland,  and  Austria. 

CROSS,  Sign  of  the,  a  rite  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches.  It  is 
used  by  officiating  priests  as  a  form  of  blessing  at  all 
liturgical  actions  and  consecrations,  and  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  a  prayer 
during  divine  service,  on  entering  a  church,  on  passing 
the  host,  and  on  many  other  occasions.  It  is  always 
made  with  the  right  hand.  In  the  6th  century  it  be- 
came customary  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
the  thumb  on  forehead,  mouth,  and  chest.  Since  the 
8th  century  the  so-called  *' large"  or  "Latin"  cross 
has  been  in  common  use  among  the  laity.  It  is  made 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  touching  first  tlie  fore- 
head ;  next,  in  direct  line  downward,  the  chest ;  next, 


in  horisontal  line,  the  left  and  the  right  ftioaldcr.  1] 
same  form  of  croos  is  used  in  liturgical  aetiana,  if  i 
cross  is  to  be  made  over  the  object  to  be  bUaaed  vi| 
out  touching  it.     While  among  the  Latins  the  cn 
beam  is  drawn  from  the  left  to  the  ri^ht,  the  rern 
is  the  case  among  the  Greeks  and  KuaBians.     la 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  it  is  common  to  proa 
the  words,  **  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  m 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen."     Formerly  there  vj 
also  other  forms  in  common  use  (Binterim  ennm 
ei^ht),  but  all  have  been  displaced  bj  the  above.  Di 
different  ways  of  making  the  sign  of  the  croeg,  ni 
the  number  of  fingers  used,  have  called  forth  ic  t> 
Church  of  Rome  the  most  fanciful  and  mystical  ^Lai- 
fications,  and  a  special  power  has  commonly  bees  ^ 
tributed  to  the  sign  of  die  cross.     It  is,  therefm.  da 
made  over  water,  salt,  oil,  etc.     In  the  'Greek  ChcnA 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  of  even  more  ft^qnent  ose  tisfl 
in  the  Roman  Catholic.     Among  the  Protestant?  it  a 
almost  universally  abandoned  (in  tiie  Lutheran  QitzrcL 
of  Saxony  it  was  in  use  until  the  introdnctkm  of  a  nv 
liturgy  in  1812).     In  the  Church  of  England  and  ia 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  its  use  in  bapt^  is 
optional. 

CROSS,  Way  of  the  (Via  CntcU),  the  coIfcctiT^ 
name  of  a  certain  number  of  pictures  or  stations  ii:  fir 
near  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  sanctnaries,  to  i^^ 
resent  an  equal  number  of  events  in  the  hiatoir  of  t^ 
Passion  of  the  Saviour.  Generally  the  number  of  tir 
pictures  is  14  or  15,  but  sometimes  less.  The  pec^ir 
who  "walk  the  way  of  the  cross"  stop  a  little  vhi 
at  each  picture,  reciting  a  prayer,  until  they  have,  zk 
turn,  visited  every  station,  and  thus  completed  tbe 
commemoration  of  the  Passion.  In  some  Roman  Citb- 
olic  countries,  as  in  Southern  Germany,  the  "  War  of 
the  Cross"  can  be  met  with  in  almost  every  dicrc^ 
This  practice  was  invented  by  the  Franciscan  nusb. 
who  offered  it  to  the  people  as  a  substitute  for  tfaf  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  and  justly  calculated  thsL 
by  obtaining  numerous  indulgences  ftom  the  popes  6f 
those  who  would  adopt  this  peculiar  kind  of  worship, 
they  would  achieve  a  great  popularity  for  the  chun^ 
of  their  order.  Their  expectation  was  realized.  Tfe 
popes  granted  to  the  visitors  of  the  "Way  of  the  Chss^" 
all  the  indulgences  which  had  formerly  been  grtst^ 
to  the  visitors  of  different  places  in  the  Holy  IaeL 
thus  enabling  the  people  to  gain  in  a  few  minutes  «ct> 
eral  *' plenary"  indulgences,  besides  a  number  of  pir- 
tial.  Every  "  Way  of  the  Cross"  must  be  institatei 
by  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  it  requires  a  special  per- 
mission from  the  pope  if  any  one  who  is  not  a  Fras- 
ciscan  is  to  introduce  it.  Many  special  books  of  d«> 
votion  have  been  published  for  the  Via  Cruds, 

CroBB-bearer  (crudger),  1.  In  the  Rouu^ 
Church,  the  designation  of  the  chaplain  of  an  arch- 
bishop, or  a  primate,  who  bears  a  cross  before  him  oo 
solemn  occasions.  The  pope  has  the  cross  borne  be> 
fore  him  everywhere ;  a  patriarch  anywhere  oat  of 
Rome;  and  primates,  metropolitans,  and  those  wbo 
have  a  right  to  the  pallium,  throughout  their  retpecS- 
ive  jurisdictions.  A  prelate  wears  a  single  cross,  a 
patriarch  a  double  cross,  and  the  pope  a  triple  cros 
on  his  arms. 

2.  The  name  cross4>earers  ("cruciferi'')  was  tl» 
applied  to  the  Flagellants  in  the  thirteenth  and  fboi- 
teenth  centuries.     See  Fuioellaists. 

Croswell,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcoptl 
minister,  was  bom  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  16L 
1778.  While  quite  young  he  entered  his  farotber's 
printing-office  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  becaase  ed- 
itor of  a  newspaper  published  in  that  place.  About 
1800  he  established  a  paper  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  called 
The  Balance,  He  removed  to  Albany  in  1809«  vliere 
his  paper  attained  a  still  wider  circulation  and  infln* 
ence.  Finally  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Chn»> 
tiau  ministry-.    Though  brought  up  among  Congr^gs- 
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lonalists,  lie  detennlned  to  unite  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  prepared  to  enter  its  ministry. 
n  the  year  1814  he  was  ordained  deacon.  After 
treachinc^  a  short  tune  in  Hudson,  he  removed  to  New 
ilaven,  when  he  took  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
n  Febnutry,  1816,  he  was  ordained  priest  He  re- 
named in  the  same  parish  48  years.  It  is  stated  that 
n  a  period  of  41  years  he  oflElciated  at  1844  burials, 
idminlstered  2568  baptisms,  and  married  883  couples. 
Be  died  March  18, 1868. 

Cros-well,  William,  D.D.  (son  of  Henry),  was 
bom  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1804,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1822.  After  studying  at  the  General 
Theol.  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  he  was  ordained  in  1828,  and 
in  May,  1829,  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Christ 
Church,  Boston.  In  1840  he  became  rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Chnrch,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  but,  after  somewhat  more 
than  four  years,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  connected 
himself  with  a  new  enterprise — the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, 'wliich  proved  very  successful.  With  this  church 
he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1846  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  and  on  Nov.  9, 1861,  he  died  suddenly, 
after  the  partial  delivery  of  a  beautiful  sermon,  ad- 
dressed to  the  children  of  his  church,  in  connection 
with  a  baptism.  His  productions,  especially  on  poet- 
ry, were  published  soon  after  his  death  by  bis  father, 
in  an  extended  Memoir,  but  he  had  stricUy  forbidden 
the  publication  of  any  of  his  sermons. — Spragne,  An^ 
fuUs,  V,  697. 

Crothers,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Chambereburg,  Pa.,  October  22, 
1783.  His  &ther  removed  to  Lexington,  Ey.,  in 
1787.  In  February,  1798,  he  entered  the  Lexington 
Academy,  and  in  1804  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  Kentucky  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  He  entered  the  New  York  Theological 
Seminary  in  1806,  and,  returning  to  Kentucky  in  1809, 
was  there  licensed  to  preach.  He  settled  in  Chili- 
cothe  in  1810,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  re- 
moving to  Greenfield  in  1818.  At  this  tune  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  was  greatly  agitated  with  con- 
troversies respecting  intercommunion  and  psalmody. 
With  Dr.  Mason  and  most  of  his  students,  Mr.  Cro- 
thers opposed  close  communion,  and  the  exclusive  use 
of  what  has  been  called  inspired  psalmody.  Troubles 
growing  out  of  these  things,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  removed  to  Winchester,  Ky.  In  1820  he  returned 
to  Greenfield,  where  he  remained  86  years.  He  died 
suddenly  in  Oswego,  HI.,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  on 
July  20,  1866.— Wilson,  Pretbyterkm  ffitt.  Almanac, 
1864. 

C?ro'W  (Kopwvrj),  Baruch  vi,  64,  prob.  the  Jackdaw. 
See  Raven. 


Orlenul  Jackdaw. 


Crowell,  Joshua,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  in  New  England,  was  bom  in  ICassachusetts 


in  1777,  of  Presbyterian  parents,  was  converted  through 
the  agency  of  Methodist  preaching  at  about  20,  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1801,  located  in  1809,  and  died 
at  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  July,  U368,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  ministry.  He  had  a  strong  intellect,  sound 
judgment,  generous  emotions,  and  an  earnest  love  of 
Methodism.  He  was  an  able  and  successful  minister. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy, 
WUbraham,  and  in  many  ways  was  of  eminent  service 
to  the  Church. — Sherman,  SheUhu  of  New-England 
Dwmes,  p.  389. 

Cromwell,  Setfa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  was  bom  in  Tolland, 
Conn.,  in  1781,  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1801,  was  returned  superannuated  in  1813,  re-entered 
upon  work  as  a  missionary  in  1816,  located  in  1819, 
and  was  readmitted  as  superannuated  in  1824.  He 
died  m  1826  in  New  York  city.— Jfmii^,  i,  642 ;  Ste- 
vens, Memoriah  of  Methodism,  ii,  ch.  xviiL 

Cro'wing.    See  Cock-gbowing. 

Crcwther,  Jonathan,  an  English  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Cornwall,  July  81, 1794,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Kingswood  School.  He  began  to  preach  in 
1814,  was  appointed  head-master  at  Kingswood  1828, 
and  afterwards  at  Woodhouse-Grove.  He  afterwards 
served  several  circuits,  until  he  was  called  in  1887  to 
the  Buperintendency  of  Wesleyan  missions  in  India. 
His  labors  in  that  country  brought  great  and  lasting 
good  to  the  missions,  especially  in  Madras.  In  1848 
he  retumed  to  England,  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
classical  tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Theological  School, 
Didsbury,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Jan.  U, 
1S56,— Wesleyan  Minutes,  1866,  p.  21. 

CrO'Wii,  an  ornament  often  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  in  most  cases  to  indi- 
cate the  circumstances  under  which  and  the  persons 
by  whom  it  was  wom ;  for  crowns  were  less  exclu- 
sively worn  by  sovereigns  than  among  modem  na- 
tions. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the 
term  "  crowns"  was  applied  to  other  omaments  for 
the  head  than  those  exclusively  worn  by  royal  person- 
ages, and  to  which  modem  usage  would  give  such  dis- 
tinctive names  as  coronet,  band,  mitre,  tiara,  garland, 
etc.  This  omament,  which  is  both  ancient  and  uni- 
versal, probably  originated  trom  the  fillets  used  to  pre- 
vent the  hair  from  being  dishevelled  by  the  wind. 
Such  fillets  are  still  common,  and  they  may  be  seen 
on  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ; 
they  gradually  developed  into  turbans  (Josephus,  Ant, 
iii,  7,  7),  which,  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  pre- 
cious materials,  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or 
crowns.  The  use  of  them  as  omaments  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph  ("  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii,8;  8  Mace, 
vii,  16 ;  Jud.  xv,  18,  and  the  classical  writers, /KiMtm). 
See  Wreath.  The  first  crown  was  said  to  have  been 
woven  for  Pandora  by  the  Graces  (comp.  ori^avoQ 
Xapirutv,  Prov.  iv,  9).  According  to  Pherecydes,  Sat- 
urn was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown ;  Diodoras  says  that 
Jupiter  was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  etc.,  as- 
cribe its  earliest  use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne 
a  crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  ^gyptius  at- 
tributes the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was  cereal. 
These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by  TertuUian 
trom  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by  Claud.  Sat- 
urninus.  Another  tradition  says  that  Nimrod  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which  was  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  a  cloud  (Eutychius  Alexandr.  Ann,  i,  p. 
68).  TertullUn,  fai  his  tract  De  Cor.  MUiHs  (c.  vii 
sq.),  argues  against  them  as  unnatural  and  idolatrous. 
He  is,  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
disprove  the  countenance  given  to  them  in  Scripture, 
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where  they 

XBT. 


are  ooiiBtantly  mentioiied.     See  Bov- 


Andent  AjdaUc  Crowns. 

L  Tift.  B.  Simple  fiUH;  %  with  shoolder-pleoe ;  4»  with  band 
and  ribbon ;  10,  with  throat-latch  and  edging. 

n.  18.  Simple  eap;  9,  with  pendant;  18,  with  cnst  and  rib- 
bon ;  8,  with  boBMS  and  shonlder-plece. 

III.  6.  Simple  erown  proper;  7,  with  aerrated  edge;  8,  and 
ribbon ;  1,  or  cape;  11,  with  both. 

1.  The  word  *nt9,  neater  (lit.  eonseeratum ;  hence  con" 
Mcraied  htdr,  as  of  a  Nazarite,  and  then  generally  hng 
h(tir)y  IB  sapposed  to  denote  a  diadem  (Greek  iidSrffiay 
Rev.  xii,  8;  xiii,  1 ;  xix,  12).  It  la  applied  to  the  hi- 
scribed  plate  of  gold  in  flront  of  the  high-priest's  mitre, 
which  was  tied  behind  by  a  ribbon  (Exod.  xxix,  6 ; 
xxxix,  80),  and  which  was  doubtless  something  of  the 
same  kind  that  we  see  in  figs.  8, 11.  This  word  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  diadem  which  Saul  wore  in 
battle,  and  which  was  brought  to  David  (2  Sam.  i,  10), 
and  also  that  which  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the 
young  Joash  (2  Kings  xi,  12) ;  and,  as  another  word  is 
applied  elsewhere  to  the  crown  used  in  this  ceremoni- 
al, the  probability  is  that  the  Hebrew  kings  wore  some- 
times a  diadem  and  sometimes  a  crown,  and  that  the 
diadem  only  was  accessible  to  the  high-priest,  by  whom 
Joash  was  crowned,  the  crown  itself  being  meet  likely 
in  the  possession  of  Athaliah.  Both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  head-dresses  of  this 
ornamental  description.  The  common  mitre  (n^a^l^, 
Sept  KiSapiCf  Exod.  zxriii,  87 ;  xxix,  6,  etc. ;  Jose- 
phus,  ratvia ;  Hesych.  crpS^v  5  oi  upiig  ^powri) 
was  a  flat  cap  (n-iXoc  OKiovog^  forming  a  sort  of  linen 
tasnia  or  crown  (ere^dvii),  Josephus,  Ani,  iii,  7.  The 
ceremonial  mitre  (nB3S^,  Sept.  ^wmlvn  rtapa)  of  the 
high-priest  (used  also  of  a  reg^  crown,  Ezek.  xxi,  26) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Exod.  xxviii,  86 ;  Ley.  vili, 
9 ;  "an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work,  the  desire 
of  the  eyes,"  Ecclns.  xlv,  12 ;  "  the  hofy  crown,"  Lev. 
viii,  9,  so  called  from  the  Tetragrammaton  inscribed 
on  it,  Sopranes,  De  re  Vett,  Jttd.^  p.  441).  It  had  a  sec- 
ond fillet  of  blue  lace  (ii  vaxivOov  wcflrouccX/iivo^ ,  the 
color  being  chosen  as  a  type  of  heaven),  and  over  it  a 
golden  diadem  (*lt3,  Exod.  xxix,  6),  "on  which  blos- 
somed a  golden  calyx,  like  the  flower  of  the  vocicva- 
^f ,"  or  hyoscyamus  (Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  6).  The  gold 
band  (y^:ty  Sept.  mrdkov;  Origen,  iXatrniptov)  was 
tied  behind  with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers), 
and  being  two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not 
in  bas-relief^  as  Abarbanel  says)  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  (Comp.  Rev.  xvii,  5;  Braunius,  De  Vest,  <9a- 
cerd.  ii,  22 ;  Maimon.  De  Apparatu  Templi,  ix,  1 ;  Re- 
land,  AtUiq.  ii,  10 ;  Carpzov,  Appar,  CrU.  p.  86 ;  Jose- 
phus, War,  V,  6, 7 ;  Philo,  De  VU,  Motie,  iii,  619.)  Some 
suppose  that  Josephus  is  describing  a  later  crown  given 


by  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jaddoa  (Jennings*!  Jtwii 
Ant,  p.  168).  The  use  of  the  crown  by  priesta  and  i 
religions  services  was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badf 
belonged  at  first  "  rather  to  the  pomiiJuxbUa  thaa  tk« 
regalia,''  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Fictor  bajb  thai  the  ' 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  idbea  aocri^ScM^.  "Asti 
head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "a  short  wi^  on  wUd^ 
band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the  svm 
bol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  a  »j 
ligious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc  ^^99P^  ^  ^i 
fig.  18).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  ci  Asrvtai 
was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  .  f^uenUy  adorned  with  Ask-i 
ers,  etc.,  and  arranged  in  bands  of  linen  or  aflk.  Ot^ 
inally  there  was  only  one  band,  but  afterwards  thott 
were  two,  and  the  ornaments  were  richer*'  (Layarli. 
820,  and  the  illustrations  in  Jahn,  Arch,  Germ.  ed.,|L 
i,  voL  ii,  tab.  ix,  4  and  8).     See  Mitse. 


Andent  Aaiyrian  Crowns. 
FIg.l,  Early  Kings;  2,  Later. 

The  royal  crown  originated  in  tiie  diadem,  wh^ 
was  a  simple  JUUi  fastened  round  the  head,  and  tied 
behind.  This  obviously  took  its  rise  among  a  people 
who  wore  long  hair,  and  used  a  band  to  prevent  it 
from  Calling  over  the  face.  The  idea  occurred  of  dis- 
tinguishing kings  by  a  fillet  of  different  color  from 
that  usually  worn ;  and  being  thus  estabUshed  as  a 
regal  distinction,  it  continued  to  be  used  aa  such  rrea 
among  nations  who  did  not  wear  the  hair  long,  or  wb 
employed  to  confine  the  head-dress.  We  sometimes 
see  this  diadem  as  a  simple  fillet,  about  two  inches 
broad,  fastened  round  the  otiierwise  bare  head;  we 
then  find  it  as  a  band  of  gold  (first  cot,  above,  figs.  i. 
6).  In  this  shape  it  sometimes  forms  the  basis  fi 
raised  ornamental  work  (figs.  6,  7,  8,  10),  in  which 
case  it  becomes  what  we  ^uld  consider  a  crown; 
and,  indeed,  the  original  diadem  may  be  traced  in  most 
ancient  crowns,  fig.  10  is  curious,  not  only  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  form,  but  on  account  of  the  metallae 
loop  to  be  passed  under  the  chin— ^  mode  ef  secmiag 
the  crown  probably  adopted  ii^  war  or  in  the  diase. 
Then  we  find  the  diadem  surrounding  the  head-dress 


Other  Ancient  CnnroB. 

Fig.  1,  Of  Nineveh ;  %  Sardanapalus  Til ;  8,  Semiaeberib;  4, 

Tigranes;  6,  Boman Uric ;  6,  FsnepolitBa. 
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t  eap  (figs.  8,  9, 18),  and  when  this  also  is  <Mrnament- 
1,  the  diadem  may  be  considered  as  haying  become  a 
town.     See  Diadem. 

2.  The  moie  general  word  for  a  crown  is  n'HDS',  cUa- 
ak'^  (a  circlet,  Gr.  m^avog) ;  and  it  is  applied  to 
rowns  and  head  ornaments  of  diflferent  sorts,  inclad- 
]g  those  used  by  the  kings.  When  applied  to  then: 
rowns,  it  appears  to  denote  the  state  crown  as  distin- 
:aished  Arom  the  diadem.  Snch  was  probably  the 
rown,  which,  with  its  precioos  stones,  weighed  (or 
ather  ''was  worth'^  a  talent,  taken  by  David  from 
he  king  of  Ammon  at  Rabbah,  and  used  as  the  state 
rown  of  Jadah  (2  Sam.  xii,  80).  Some  groandlessly 
oppose  that,  being  too  heavy  to  wear,  it  was  tutpend- 
d  orer  his  head.  The  royal  crown  was  sometimes 
mried  with  the  king  (Schickard,  Jus  Beg,  vi,  19,  p. 
•21).  Idolatrons  nations  also  "made  crowns  for  the 
lead  of  their  gods''  (£p.  Jer.  9).  The  Rabbins  allege 
hat  the  Hebrew  state-crown  was  of  gold,  set  with 
jewels.  Of  its  shape  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  no- 
ion,  unless  by  reference  to  the  examples  of  ancient 
Towns  contained  in  the  preceding  cut.  These  fig- 
ires,  however,  being  taken  mostly  from  coins,  are  not 
)f  that  very  remote  antiquity  which  we  would  desire 
to  illustrate  matters  pertaining  to  the  period  of  the 
Bebrew  monarchies.  In  Egypt  and  Persia  there  are 
icnlptures  of  earlier  date,  representing  royal  crowns 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinguishing  tiara,  cap,  or  helmet, 
Df  metal,  and  of  cloth,  or  partly  cloth  and  partly  metal. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Crowns. 

Fig.  1,  Lower  i^ypt ;  2,  Upper  Egypt ;  4,  both  Ungdoms 

united ;  8,  Kc^al  Fillet 

The  diadem  of  two  or  three  fillets  (figs.  4,  6,  first  cut, 
above)  may  have  been  similarly  significant  of  dominion 
over  two  or  three  countries.  In  Rev.  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  1 ; 
xix,  12,  allusion  is  made  to  **inaiiy  crowns**  (SiaStifjtaTa) 
worn  in  token  of  extended  dominion.  Thus  the  kings 
of  Egypt  used  to  be  crowned  with  the  '*  pshent,"  or  wnt' 
td  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc, 
£937^.  iii,  851  sq. ;  oomp.  Layard,  ii,  820) ;  and  Ptole- 
ny  Philometor  wore  two  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  This  would,  in  fkct,  form  three  crowns, 
as  his  previous  one  was  doubtless  the  double  crown 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  Similarly  the  three 
crowns  of  the  papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of 
power:  the  first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitre  by  Al- 
exander III  in  1159 ;  the  second  by  Bonifisce  VIII 
inl303;  and  the  third  by  Urban  V  in  1362.  These 
Egyptian  tiaras  were  worn  in  war  and  on  occasions 
of  state,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  a  fillet  or  diadem 
was  used.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  mUre  of 
the  high-priest,  which  is  also  called  a  crown  (Exod. 
xxxix,  80),  was  of  similar  construction,  if  not  shape, 
with  the  addition  of  the  golden  fillet  or  diadem. 

8.  Similar  also  in  construction  and  material,  though 
Mt  in  form,  was  the  ancient  Persian  crown,  for  which 
^ere  is  a  distinct  name  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  U; 
"» 17;  vi,  8),  via^  in»,  he'ther  {diapUt^  which  was 
Jfobtless  the  ddcarii  or  aiarU  (ddapic  or  wVofwc),  the 
*ugh  cap  or  tiara  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  his- 


torians. From  the  descriptions  given  of  it,  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  conical  cap,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  or  fold ;  and  this  would  suggest  a  resemblance 
to  fig.  12  (of  the  first  cut,  above),  which  is,  in  fact,  cop- 
ied from  a  Parthian  or  later  Persian  coin.  This  one 
is  worthy  of  very  particular  attention,  because  it  forms 
a  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
Oriental  crowns,  the  latter  consisting  either  of  a  cap, 
with  a  fold  or  turban,  variously  enriched  with  lugrettes. 


iw 


Modem  Oriental  Crowns. 

as  this  is;  or  of  a  stiff  cap  of  cloth,  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones.  It  must  often  occur  to  the  student  of 
Biblical  antiquities  that  the  modem  usages  of  the  East 
have  more  resemblance  to  the*  most  ancient  than  have 
those  which  prevailed  during  that  intermediate  or 
classical  period  in  which  its  peculiar  manners  and  in- 
stitutions were  subject  to  much  extraneous  influence 
from  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  So, 
in  the  present  instance,  we  are  much  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  such  head-tires  and  caps  as  those 
represented  in  the  above  cut  more  correctiy  represent 
the  regal  **  crowns"  of  the  Old  Testament  than  those 
figured  in  the  first  cut,  above  (with  the  exception  of 
fig.  12  and  the  simple  diadems) ;  which,  however,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  style  of  the  crowns  which 
prevailed  in  and  before  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    See  Turban. 

4.  Other  Heb.  terms  rendered  "crown"  are  "nt,  zer, 
a  wrecUh  or  border  of  gold  around  the  edge  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxv,  11,  etc.) ;  and  'lp7IJ, 
hddkSd',  the  tcalp  or  crown  of  the  hunum  head  (Gien. 
xlix,  26,  etc. ;  icopw^^,  Bel,  86).  There  are  several 
words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown  (but  not  so  rendered) 
besides  those  mentioned,  as  *1KD,  peir',  the  head- 
dress of  bridegrooms  (Isa.  Ixi,  10 ;  Bar.  v,  2 ;  Ezek. 
xxiv,17),  and  of  women  (Isa.  Ui,  20);  nil-^BX,  tt^h^ 
troth' y  a  head-dress  of  great  splendor  (Isa.  xxviii,  5); 
njjb,  IfvyoA',  a  wreath  of  flowers  (Prov.  i,  9;  iv, 
9) ;  snch  wreaths  were  used  on  fbstal  occasions  (Isa. 
xxviii,  1) ;  C)*^3X,  t$amph%  a  common  tiara  or  turban 
(Job  xxix,  14  ;■  isa.  iii,  28) ;  K^a^?,  larWa'  ("  hat," 
Dan.  iii,  21,  rather  mantie).  irififm  occurs  in  the 
N.  T.  only  once  (AcU  xiv,  18)  fbr  the  garlands  used 
with  victims.    In  the  Byzantine  court  this  word  was 
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confined  to  the  imperial  crown  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Gnse. 
p.  1442).     See  Garland. 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
them:  >l"l*!Pl  irS,  the  crown  of  the  law;  nSJlID  "IHID, 
the  crown  of  priesthood ;  and  H^a^^,  the  royal  crown ; 
better  than  all  which  is  3*313  bd  IPS,  the  crown 
of  a  good  name  (Carpzov,  Apparai.  Critic,  p.  60 ;  Otho- 
nis  Lex,  Rabh.  s.  t.  Corona).  Crowns  were  so  often 
used  symbolically  to  express  honor  and  power  that 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  infer  national  usages  from 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  Hence  we  would 
scarcely  conclude  &om  Ezeli.  xziii,  42  that  crowns 
were  worn  by  Jewish  females,  although  that  they 
wore  some  ornament  which  might  be  so  called  is  prob- 
able from  other  sources.  Mr.  Lane  {A  rabian  Nights,  i, 
424)  mentions  that  until  about  two  centuries  ago  a 
kind  of  crown  was  worn  by  Arabian  females  of  wealth 
and  distinction.  It  was  generally  a  circle  of  jewelled 
gold  (the  lower  edge  of  which  was  straight,  and  the 
upper  fancifully  heightened  to  a  mere  point),  sur- 
mounting the  lower  part  of  a  dome-shaped  cap,  with  a 
jewel  or  some  other  ornament  at  the  summit  It  is 
certain  that  **  crowns"  of  this  or  some  similar  kind 
were  worn  at  marriages  (Cant,  iii,  11 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  10) ; 
and  It  would  appear  that  at  feasts  and  public  festiv^ 
"crowns  of  rejoicing"  were  customary.  These  were 
probably  garlands  (Wisd.  ii,  8 ;  iv,  2 ;  Ecclus.  i,  11). 

With  the  ancients  generally  the  crown  was  the  sym- 
bol of  victory  and  reward,  it  being  customary  for  con- 
querors to  be  crowned,  as  were  also  victors  in  the  Gre- 
cian games.  From  ancient  coins  and  medals  we  may 
observe  tliat  these  crowns  or  wreaths  usually  consist- 
ed of  leaves  of  trees,  to  which  were  added  flowers. 
The  crown  worn  by  the  victor  in  the  Olympian  games 
was  made  of  the  wild  olive ;  in  the  Pythian  games,  of 
laurel ;  in  the  Nemean  games,  of  parsley ;  and  in  the 
Isthmian  games  [see  Corinth],  of  the  pine.  In- 
deed, Claudius  Satuminus  says  there  was  hardly  any 
plant  of  which  crowns  liad  not  been  made.  The  Ro- 
mans had  several  kinds  of  crowns  or  wreaths  which 
were  bestowed  for  various  services;  but  the  noblest 
was  the  civic  crovm,  given  to  him  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  citizen ;  it  was  made  of  oak  leaves,  and  was 
presented  by  the  person  who  had  been  saved  to  his 
preserver.  These  were  all  corruptible,  for  they  began 
to  wither  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  fh>m  the 
trees  or  plucked  out  of  the  earth.  In  opposition  to 
these,  there  is  an  incorruptible  crown,  a  crown  of  life, 
laid  up  for  those  who  are  faithful  unto  death  (Jas.  i, 
12 ;  1  Pet.  V,  4 ;  Rev.  ii,  10 ;  see  Am,  Presb.  Rev.  July, 
1863).  Pilate's  guard  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii,  29) 
with  an  intention  to  insult  him,  under  the  character 


Isthmian  Crowns. 


of  the  king  of  the  Jews  (see  below).  The  laurel,  pine, 
or  parsley  garlands  given  to  victors  in  the  great  games 
of  Greece  are  finely  alluded  to  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix,  26 ; 
2  Tim.  ii,  6,  etc.).  See  Games.  They  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  laurel-wreath  assumed  by  Apol- 
lo on  conquering  the  Python  (Tertull.  de  Cor,  Mil.  7, 
15).  (On  the  Greek  and  Roman  honorary  crowns,  see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Clots,  Antiq.,  s.  v.  Corona.)  See  Ama- 
ranthine. "Crown"  is  often  used  figuratively  in 
the  Bible  as  a  general  emblem  of  an  exalted  state 


(Prov. xfi,4;  zvii,  6;  Isa.  xxvlH,  6;  PluL  It,  1,  etc' 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  ^lims  of  «Han,  tii^s, 
etc.  (Exod.  XXV,  25,  etc ;  Deut.  xxii,  8;  comp-T]^ 
ii,  8;  Q.  Curt  ix,  4,  80).  The  andents  m  well  aitii 
modems  had  a  coin  called  "  a  crown**  (rov  eriftuf^v 
6^^«rc,  1  Mace,  xiu,  89 ;  x,  29 ;  A.  V.  "  Crown-tis.* 
V.  Suid.,  8.  y.  cTe^vtKov  rtXtcfia) ;  so  called,  dcsa- 
less,  because  coins  usually  bore  the  head  of  the  sovs- 
oign  encircled  with  a  wreath.     See  Coin. 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaachalina  (2>r£v 
rotus,  lib.  x)  and  Meursius  (De  Cbrtmd^  Hafnije,  ICHi 
For  others,  see  Fabridus,  BiU.  Ant,  xiv,  13.— Klito,-. 
V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Heaivdrkss. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  ((rr/^voc  U  axay9ir 
Matt,  xxvii,  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned  with  them 
in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  object  seoc 
to  have  been  insult  and  not  the  infliction  of  pain,  u 
has  generally  been  supposed.  The  Rhamnos,  or  ^^ 
na  Christi,  although  abundant  in  the  neigfabosiieod 
of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the  plant  intended,  becaase  o 
thorns  are  so  strong  and  large  that  it  could  not  kari 
been  woven  (irX«^avr«i:)  into  a  wreath.  The  lai^ 
leaved  acanthus  (bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsoited  (s 
the  purpose.  Had  the  acada  been  intended,  as  semt 
suppose,  the  phrase  would  have  been  i^  dm^. 
Obviously  some  small,  flexile  thorny  sbmb  is  meast. 
perhaps  cappares  spinosce  (Reland's  Pakui.  ii,  5£^'. 
Hasselquist  {Tnwels,  p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn  aac 
was  the  Arabian  nubk,  "It  was  very  suitable  far 
their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns  which  ia- 
flict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible,  pliant,  aal 
round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited  in  the  fona  d 
a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark  green  of 
the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which  would  give  additioD* 
al  pungency  to  its  ironical  purpose  (RosenmiiUer,  B^ 
any  of  Script,  p.  202,  £ng.  ed.).  Another  plant  oq»> 
monly  fixed  upon  is  the  *'  southern  buckthorn,"  vhick 
was  very  suitable  to  the  purpose.  See  B&amblx. 
On  the  empress  Helena's  supposed  discovery  of  tbe 
crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  late,  see  Git^ico. 
ii,  806 ;  vi,  66,  ed.  Milman.— Smith,  s.  t.  Treated 
on  the  crown  in  question  have  been  written  in  Lstai 
by  Bartholin  (Hafn.  1651),  Dottier  (in  the  B3tL  Brm, 
viii,  942),  Frenzel  (Viteb.  1667, 1679),  Gotsch  (Ahsrt 
1694),  Gonsager  (Hafti.  1718),  Ludemann  (Viteb.  1679). 
Sagittarius  (Jena,  1672),  Wedel  (Jena,  1696),  Glaach 
(Lips.  1661),  Hallmann  (Rost.  1757),  Moller  (m  Mea- 
thenii  Thes.  ii,  280-288).     See  Thorn. 


Crucifix  (Low  Latin  crucrfixum  ;  tnm  cnui,  to  • 
cross,  and  ./Sxum,  fastened),  a  representation  of  Chml 
on  the  cross,  executed  in  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  other 
hard  material. 

I.  History  of  Crucifixes. — Among  the  many  symbois 
which  the  early  Christians  used  to  represent  Christ  si 
the  central  object  of  thdr  faith,  the  lamb  was  amoog 
the  most  predominant.  In  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  the  lamb  bears  a  triumphal  cross ;  then  it  is 
lying  on  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  cross ;  then  it  ap- 
pears with  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  its  side,  as 
well  as  from  its  feet;  and  finaUy,  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  a  lamb  is  painted  in  the  centre  of  the  eRff^, 
where  the  body  of  Christ  was  later  placed.  On  the 
celebrated  "  cross  of  the  Vatican,"  on  which  this  lamb 
thus  appears,  are  two  busts  of  the  Saviour :  one  above, 
holding  a  book  in  his  left  liand,  and  giving  a  bencdk^ 
tion  (q.  V.)  in  the  Latin  manner  with  the  right,  wfaik 
the  one  below  holds  a  scroll  in  the  right  hand,  and  • 
little  cross  in  the  left  The  sixth  G£cumenical  Cosn- 
cil  (A.D.  680)  ordered  that  Christ  should  be  represent- 
ed  with  his  proper  human  body  rather  than  under  the 
symbol  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  the  following  cen- 
tury crucifixes  multiplied  greatly  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom. The  way  to  this  decision  had  evidently  been 
prepared  by  several  intermediate  steps,  by  which  the 
aversion  and  horror  of  the  death  by  the  cross,  tho«}^ 
abolished  as  a  mode  of  execution  by  Constantino,  woe 
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"radtiAlly  oyercome  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  world. 
*li.ii8,    on  the  Tials  of  Monza,  vrhich  Gregory  the 
vreAt  gave  to  queen  Theodelinda,  there  is  a  head  of 
71ir^it  in  a  nimbos  containing  a  cro6S.     A  mosaic  of 
^t.  £tienne,  of  about  the  same  period,  contains  in  ad- 
Li  t.io  a  one  of  the  thieves  on  each  side  of  the  head  of 
^Jliz-ist,  with  a  highly  ornamented  cross  below  and  in 
lie   centre  of  the  vial,  with  an  omumented  ediculum 
>eloMr,  crowned  by  a  cross,  with  an  angel  on  one  side, 
LTkd  the  two  women  bringing  spices  to  the  tomb  of 
Z31ixist  on  the  other  side,  indicating  the  resurrection  of 
^Iixist.     On  another,  Christ  is  represented  with  his 
urms  extended — like  the  praying  persons  of  the  Cata- 
^oxnba — with  the  two  thieves  on  crosses  at  his  side, 
9LTftd  the  snn  and  moon,  or  other  emblems,  added  to  the 
representation.     In  the  pictorial  cross  of  Monza,  said 
to  be  a  present  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  empress 
Theodelinda,  and  in  others  of  the  most  ancient  crucifix- 
es, the  figure  of  Christ  was  scratched  in  on  the  metal 
-vHth   some  sharp-pointed  instrument..  Later,  it  was 
f»aiiited.     It  is  in  the  9th  century  that  the  figures  first 
appeared  in  relief.    The  first  crucifix  used  in  a  church, 
of  ^which  we  have  any  proof,  is  spoken  of  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  as  being  in  the  church  of  Narbonne  (A.D. 
593).      After  the  council  of  692  the  Greek  Church 
used  painted  crucifixes  freely.     Pope  John  VII,  a 
Greek  by  birth  (elected  A.D.  705),  first  used  the  cruci- 
fix in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome.     A  single  crucifix  is 
found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  this  is  considered  to  date 
from  the  8th  century.     The  crucifix  soon  assumed  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Rombh  church  edifice, 
being  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  high  altar,  over- 
to'vrering  the  tapers,  and  being  removed  only  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.     This  altar-crudfix  is  often 
made  in  the  most  costly  and  artistic  way,  being  usual- 
ly of  gold  or  sQver,  and  adorned  with  pearls  or  pre- 
cious stones.     Crucifixes  are  also  placed  at  the  doors 
of  churches,  in  cloisters,  in  chapels  by  the  roadside, 
and  at  every  place  where  crosses  (q.  v.)  are  erected. 
They  are  constantly  used  by  Boman  Catholics,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  and  especially  are  kept  in 
the  bedchamber.    The  reason  given  for  this  abundant 
use  of  the  crucifix  is  *^  to  keep  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  fact  of  atonement,  ever  before  the 
minds  of  believers."     Among  the  Protestant  church- 
es, the  Lutheran  has  not  rejected  the  use  of  the  altar- 
crucifixes,  though  Protestants  generally  consider  the 
use  of  crucifixes  to  lead  to  a  worship  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  to  a  forgetting  of  the  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Saviour's  death ;  hence  they 
reject  them  altogether,  regarding  them  as  only  vslua- 
ble,  whether  sculptured  or  painted,  as  marking  a  phase 
of  the  development  of  ritualistic  worship,  or  as  works 
of  art 

II.  DeiaHs. — Until  the  11th  century  Christ  was  rep- 
resented as  living,  and  usually  with  his  head  crowned 
with  a  nimbus  or  other  symbol  of  his  triumphal  resur- 
rection. His  head  was  erect,  his  eyes  open,  indicating 
his  divine  nature,  which  is  not  subject  to  death ;  or, 
more  probably,  his  triumph  over  his  death.  Though 
Christ  was  crucified,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  in  an 
entirely  naked  condition,  the  earliest  crucifixes  repre- 
sent him  clothed  with  a  cohbutm^  a  tunic  without  arms, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet.  At  the  close  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, this  was  modified  to  a  tunic  bound  around  the  waist 
and  extending  about  to  the  knees ;  and  by  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  tunic  was  almost  universally 
contracted  to  a  simple  band  of  cloth  around  the  loins. 
This  has  been  universally  adopted  by  artists  till  the 
present  time.  The  crucifix  of  the  church  St.  Gen^, 
at  Narbonne,  is  the  only  example  extant  of  this  type 
being  adopted  before  the  9th  century.  A  manuscript 
in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  dating  about 
the  year  1060,  contains  the  first  example  extant  of 
Christ  being  represented  as  dead.  All  the  crucifixes 
from  that  time  represent  the  head  as  drooping,  and  life 
as  just  extinct    A  stream  of  blood  is  sometimes  rep- 


resented flowing  from  the  bounds  in  the  hands  and 
the  side,  and  falling  upon  the  head  of  some  of  the 
characters  represented,  symbolizing  thus  the  effects  of 
the  atonement.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  have  painted  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
these  being  sometimes  their  master-pieces.  Cimabue 
and  Margaritone,  in  the  18th  century,  made  the  first 
representatk>ns  extant  of  a  crucifix  with  but  three 
naib,  the  feet  being  crossed,  in  their  paintings  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  church  of  St  Maria  Novella  in  Flor- 
ence. The  Romish  Church  now  usually  prefers  this 
type  of  the  crucifix,  though  the  former  method,  adopt- 
ed by  this  church  also  till  the  18th  century,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  more  in  accordance  with  historical  accu- 
racy. The  tuppedaneum  to  support  the  feet  is  usually 
represented,  though  some  later  artists  have  placed  a 
globe  in  place  of  this  tablet  or  shelf.  The  support /or 
the  body  has  never  been  represented  in  art.  The  title 
of  the  cro8$  was  placed  on  a  tablet  which  was  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  !['  cross.  There  are  but  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  artists  have  given  the  full  inscription 
in  the  three  languages,  and  these  are  modem.  Many 
crucifixes  have  no  titles.  In  most  it  is  indicated  by 
a  few  meaningless  marks.  In  the  Greek  Church  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  or  I  C  .  .  X  C,  or  A,"w,  is  gener- 
ally used. 

III.  Accessories.— ^These  are  either  snch  as  pertain 
to  the  literal  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion,  or  are 
symbolical  figures  having  reference  to  the  Atonement 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  are  often  represented 
as  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  with  the  head 
bent  forward  and  resting  on  the  hand-~a  posture  of 
grief  common  in  all  antiquity.  The  names  of  the  two 
are  usually  given  either  in  Latin  or  Greek.  The  two 
soldiers  are  often  given,  one  holding  a  lance,  and  the 
other  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar.  The  very  earli- 
est crucifixes  have  not  these  soldiers,  but  they  became 
common  after  the  8th  century.  A  single  example  ex- 
ists of  their  drawing  lots  for  the  Saviour's  garments. 
The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  former  with  a  £sce  surround- 
ed by  a  circle,  and  giving  out  rays,  and  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  are  often  given,  being  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  These  are  some- 
times replaced  by  two  human  demi-figures,  one  with  a 
royal  diadem,  and  the  other  crowned  with  a  crescent 
or  holding  a  torch,  while  both  have  one  hand  support- 
ing the  head  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  Rays  of  light  often 
stream,  from  both  the  sun  and  the  moon,  upon  the  fig- 
ure of  Christ  These  heavenly  bodies  are  considered 
by  many  to  represent  the  darkness  which  suddenly 
came  over  nature,  concealing  the  sun  and  moon.  But 
a  better  interpretation  is  that  they  represent  the  di- 
vine and  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  the  same  figures 
do  on  other  monuments.  The  redemption  of  man 
from  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  symbolized  in  some 
crucifixes  by  a  naked  man  rising  up  from  the  ground 
below  the  cross,  while  a  hand  above  him  is  reached 
out  frt>m  a  cloud.  Another  represents  a  man  lying 
on  the  ground,  while  a  woman,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  is  taking  hold  of  the  hand  in  the  cloud.  This 
is  to  indicate  Adam  and  Eve.  A  crucifix  in  St  John 
Lateran,  in  Rome,  has  a  gate  (of  paradise)  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  is  a  tree  (of  good  and  evil),  show- 
ing that  man,  lost  by  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
is  restored  by  the  cross  to  the  paradise  from  which  he 
was  driven  out  The  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists 
and  angels  in  adoration  are  often  placed  near  the  up- 
per part  of  the  crucifix.  The  skull  and  cross-bones  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  is  altogether  a  modem  addition. 
The  cracifix  of  a  diptych  of  Rambona  contains  a  wolf 
under  the  cross  nourishing  Romulus  and  Remus,  sup- 
posed to  symbolize  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the  world  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  to  the  city 
of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  Romish  Church.  Other 
symbols  reloting  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  to 
the  traditions  relating  to  this  central  event  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  world,  occur  in  varkms  cmciftxes.    Many  | 
other  modifications  exist  of  the  presentation  of  the 
cmcifixion,  whether  giren  in  fall  relief,  or  high  or  { 
low  relief,  or  whether  painted  in  miniatnre,  in  mosaic, 
on  fresco,  or  on  canras. 

Cmoiflzioii  (prop.  oravpitHnQ^  bnt  in  the  N.  T. 
the  noun  ^oea  not  occur,  the  act  being  designated  by 
some  form  of  the  verb  <rravp6ii>y  to  appljf  the  cross  f 
once  vpoifiniyvvfit^  to  fatten^  L  e.  to  the  cross.  Acts  ii, 
23 ;  the  classical  writers  nse  vravpovv,  dvaffravpovvj 
irKoXowiZiiVi  ir^ariKovv,  and,  less  properly,  AvaaKiv 
ivXivHv;  crua  or  patibtUo  afficere^  tuffigert,  or  simply 
fyere  [Tertull.  de  Pat,  iii],  cruciart  [[Auson.]  ad  pa- 
bum  aUigare^  cruoem  oHcid  ttatuere,  m  crucem  agert, 
toUere,  etc. ;  the  sofferer  was  called  cruciarim).  See 
Passiox. 

L  History, — The  variety  of  the  phrases  shows  the 
extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionaUy  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case  of 
Inarus,  Thuc  I,  80 ;  comp.  Gen.  xl,  19),  the  Cartha- 
ginians (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  etc.,  Yal.  Max.  ii,  7 ; 
Polyb.  i,  86;  Sil.  Ital.  ii,  844;  Plutarch,  Parol  24; 
Justin,  xviii,  7;  Hirt  BeO,  Afric,  66),  the  Persians 
(Polycrates,  etc.;  Herod,  iii,  126;  iv,  48;  vii,  194; 
Ctesias,  Excerpt.  5 ;  comp.  Esth.  vii,  10),  the  Assyrians 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii,  1),  Scythians  Qd.  0, 44),  Indians  (id.  ii, 
18),  Germans  (possibly  Tacit.  Germ,  12),  and  very  fk«- 
qaent  from  the  earliest  times  (Livy,  i,  26)  among  the 
Romans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it,  not  (as  livy)  to 
the  early  kings,  bnt  to  Tarquinius  Superbos  (pro  Bab, 
4) ;  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it  veius  veterrwutrnque  (?  te- 
terr,)  paiibulorum  stqtpUcium,  Both  icptfiav  and  Mta- 
pendere  (Ovid,  Ibis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crndfimm; 
thus,  in  spealdng  of  Alexander's  crocifixion  of  2000 
Tyrians,  dvticpifuuTiv  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  cru- 
dbus  affixus  in  Q.  Curt  iv,  4.  The  Greeks  (Strabo, 
ziv,  647)  and  Macedonians  (Appian,  Mithr,  8 ;  Curt 
vii,  11,  28 ;  ix,  8,  6)  also  sometimes  resorted  to  this 
mode  of  punishment. 

This  accnrsed  and  awfUl  mode  of  punishment  was 
happily  abolished  by  Constantino  (S(»om.  i,  8)  proba* 
bly  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lipsius,  De  Cruoe, 
iii,  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we  have  no  more 
definite  account  of  the  matter.  Examples  of  it  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  that  emperor's  reign,  but 
the  reverence  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  led  to 
feel  for  the  cross,  doubtless  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inhuman  practice  (Aurel.  Vict  Cess,  41 ;  Niceph. 
vii,  46 ;  Finnic,  viii,  20).  *'  An  edict  so  honorable  to 
Christianity,"  says  Gibbon,  '^deserved  a  place  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it 
which  seems  to  result  fh>m  the  comparison  of  the  5th 
and  18th  titles  of  the  9th  book"  (ii,  154,  note).    See 

PUNISHMBMT. 

II.  As  a  Jewish  CfusCom, — ^Whether  this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution was  known  to  the  andent  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  (see  Bormitins,  De  Cruee  num  EbrtBor.  suppUe, 
fuerit,  Yiteb.  1644;  Chanfepi^,  in  the  MisceU,  Duisb, 
ii,  401  sq.).  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  so  by  Baro- 
nius  {AnnaL  1,  xxxiv),  Sigonius  (De  Bep.  Hebr,  vi,  8), 
etc.,  who  are  refuted  by  Casanbon  (c.  Baron,  Ezerc, 
xvi),  Carpzov  (Apparat.  Crit,  p.  591).  The  Hebrew 
words  said  to  allude  to  It  are  iibpl,  talah'  (sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  ]^9n  b$,  *^  upon  the  tree ;"  hence 
the  Jews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  "^"ibn,  and  Chris- 
tians ^^)>n  ''laiJ,  "worshippers  of  the  crucified"), 
and  9^^,  yaka^^  both  of  which  in  the  A.  Vers,  are  gen- 
erally rendered  **to  hang"  (2  Sam.  xviii,  10;  Dent, 
xxi,  22 ;  Num.  xxv,  4 ;  Job  xxvi,  7) ;  for  wfaidi  trrav- 
pota  occurs  in  the  Sept.  (Esth.  vii,  10),  and  cntc{/£re- 
rvmt  in  the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6, 9).  The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
hands  (which  might  loosely  be  caUed  crucifixion)  took 


place  qfter  death  (Ughtfoot,  Her,  Hebr.  m  MatL  xxr^ 
81 ;  Othonis  Lex,  Babb.,  s.  ▼.  Supplicia ;  Belsnd,  A\ 
ii,  6 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vvlg,  Errors,  ▼,  21>.  £▼«■  t 
placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  upriglit  pole  ha«  be 
called  crucifixion.  This  cnatom  of  cmcifizicm  ^Pf 
death  (which  seems  to  be  implied  in  Dent,  zzi, 
28)  was  by  no  means  rare ;  men  w«re  JSrwi  kOkd  m 
mercy  (Sueton.  Cos, ;  Herod,  iii,  126 ;  Flutarcfa,  Otm, 
88).  According  to  a  strange  story  in  PHny  (xxxry 
15,  §  24),  it  was  adopted  by  Tarqoin  as  a  post-niortaar 
disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  stdcide.  IQ 
seems,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Babbis  are  comet  ia  »*' 
sorting  that  this  exposure  is  intended  in  ScripCat. 
since  the  Mosaic  capital  punSsliments  were  four  (vtL,. 
the  sword,  Exod.  xxi ;  strangling,  fire.  Lev.  xx;  aaj 
stoning.  Dent.  xxi).  PhOo,  indeed,  aajs  (Be  leg.  tper:\ 
that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  pcni!^ 
ment  because  it  was  the  worst  be  could  discover;  lii^ 
the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi,  28)  does  not  prove  hit 
sertion.  Probably,  therefore,  the  Jews  borrowed  ^ 
from  the  Komans  (Josephus,  Ant.  xz,  6,  2;  War.  i. 
12,  6 ;  Z^/Jj,  76,  etc.),  although  there  may  have  bea 
a  few  isolated  instances  of  it  before  ^Josephus,  Jit 
xiii,  14,  2).     See  Hanoino. 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  borribk 
form  of  deatli,  worse  even  than  burning,  siaoe  the 
** cross"  precedes  '*  burning"  in  the  law-books  (Lipo- 
us,  De  Cruc.  ii,  1).  Hence  it  is  called  ermdeSssiwum 
teterrimwnque  suppUdum  (Cicero,  Verr.  v,  66),  extras 
p(rrui(Apvi.deAur,Asin.x),summiims!sqfplicmm(Fs^ 
tSent.  V,  tit.  xxi,  etc.);  and  to  a  Jew  it  woold  acquire 
factitious  horror  from  the  curse  in  Dent,  xxi,  21 
Among  the  Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part 
of  the  infliction,  since  it  was  especially  a  servile  suffS- 
cittm  (Tacitus,  BisL  iv,  11 ;  Juvenal,  vi,  218 ;  Honfe« 
Sat.  i,  8,  8,  etc. ;  Plautus,  passim),  or  **  a  slave's  pos- 
ishmenf'  (De  In/ami  quo  Ckr.  adfeetus  est  era.  smjf^ 
in  Lange^s  Observatt.  Sacr,  [Lubec,  1731],  p.  151  sq. : 
also  Hencke,  Opusc.  p.  137  sq.),  so  that  even  a  treii- 
man  ceasedto  dread  it  (Cicero,  j>7x>i2(i6. 5);  or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  crimiDsb 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  10, 10;  War,  v,  11,  1 ;  PanL  Se^ 
V,  tit.  xxiii ;  LampridL  Alex.  8ev.  28),  sncfa  as  persoas 
guilty  of  robbery,  piracy  (Seneca,  Ep.  vii ;  Cieero^  iV 
tron.  71),  assassination,  perjury  (Finnic,  vi,  26),  seifi- 
tion,  treason,  and  (in  the  case  of  soldiers)  deserCifla 
(Dion,  V,  52 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  22 ;  Apnleina,  ^ jsb.  8). 
Indeed,  exemption  from  it  was  the  privilege  of  evoy 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jus  eimtatis  (Cicero,  Ferr.  fi,  1, 
8).  Our  Lord  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  popalar 
cry  of  the  Jews  (Ifatt.  xxvii,  23,  as  often  happened  ts 
the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  agaiast 
CsBsar  (Luke  xxiii,  2),  although  tiie  Sanhedrim  had 
previously  condemned  him  on  the  totally  distiBct 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were  cra» 
fied  on  the  former  charge,  as  by  Floms  (Joseph.  ITor, 
ii,  14,  9)  and  Varus,  who  crucified  2000  at  once  (Awi, 
xvii,  10, 10).     See  ExBcunow. 

III.  Process,  —  The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thocin, 
and  other  insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected, 
were  illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  properly 
commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  crindnal  hid 
been  stripped ;  hence,  in  the  common  form  of  sentence, 
we  find  **8ummove,  lictor,  despolia,  verbera,"  et& 
(Livy,  i,  26).  For  this  there  is  a  host  of  authorities 
—Livy,  xxvi,  18 ;  Q.  Curt,  vii,  11 ;  Lucaa,  de  PiseaL 
2 ;  Jerome,  Comment,  ad  Matt.  xxvH,  26,  etc  It  was 
inflicted,  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  virges,  bat 
the  more  terrible  fiageOum  (Horace,  SaL  i,  8 ;  oomp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  24,  26),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews 
(Deut.  xxv,  8).  Into  these  scourges  tbe  soldiers  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  etc,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  pAori^  doTpayaXwrri  mentioned  by  Atiienaus, 
etc. ;  fiagrum  pecuinis  ostSbus  catenatum,  ApuL),  wiiich 
was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died  under  ft 
(Ulp.  de  Patnis,  1.  vlii).    The  scourging  generally  took 
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at  a  oolamn,  and  the  one  to  whkh  our  Lord  was 
>ia.iid  is  said  to  have  been  seen  bj  Jerome,  Prudentius, 
re^ury  of  Toare,  etc.,  and  is  shown  at  several  church- 

1  Axx&ong  the  relics.  In  oar  Lord's  case,  however,  this 
Lfiiction  seems  neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourg- 
es a^ter  the  sentence  (Val.  Max.  i,  7 ;  Josephns,  War, 
,  2S  ;  ii,  14,  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture 
^ots  sxii,  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the  sen- 
^nce,  to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  fur- 
b&or  panishment  (Luke  xxiii,  22 ;  John  xix,  1) ;  and 
r  t\iis  view  l>e  correct,  the  reference  to  it  (^paycXXciH 
'cc£>  in  Matt,  xxvii,  26,  is  retrospective,  as  so  great 
n  an^oish  could  hardly  have  been  endured  twice  (see 
^oli  Synoptit,  ad  loc.).  How  severe  it  was  is  indica- 
ed.  in  prophecy  .(Psa.  xxxv,  16 ;  Isa.  1,  6).  Vossius 
onaiders  that  it  was  partly  legal,  P^^Y  tentative 
[IJarm,  Past,  v,  13).     See  Scoubob. 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or,  at  any  rate, 
L  part  of  it  (Plutarch,  Deiitqtd  sero^  etc.,  9 ;  Artemid. 
Oneirocr,  il,  61 ;  see  John  xix,  17 ;  comp.  "  patibulum 
ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  affigatur  cruci,"  Plaut.  Carbo- 
mar-.}.  Hence  the  term  /urdfer,  cross-bearer  (q.  v.). 
rhia  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  in 
&en.  xxii,  6,  where  even  the  Jews  notice  the  parallel ; 
and.  to  this  the  fitthers  fantastically-  applied  the  ex- 
presfloon  in  Isa.  ix,  6,  *'  the  government  shall  be  upon 
liiB  shoulder."  They  were  sometimes  scourged  and 
goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut.  MotteL  i,  1, 52).  *  *  In  some 
old  fic^tires  we  see  our  Lord  described  with  a  table  ap- 
pendent  to  the  fringe  of  his  garment,  set  full  of  nails 
and  pointed  iron"  (Jer.  Taylor,  Ldfe  of  Ckrisi,  iii,  xv, 

2  ;  HcBrdxu  Ugno  quod  tuteraSy  Cypr.  de  Pas,  p.  60). 
See  SncoN  (of  Ctbenb). 

The  x>lace  of  execution  was  outside  the  city  (**po8t 
nrbem,"  Cicero,  Verr,  v,  66;  "extra  portam,*'  Plaut. 
Mil,  GL  ii,  4,  6;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  13;  Acts  vii,  58; 
Heb.  xiii,  12;  and  in  camps  "  extra  vallum"),  often  in 
some  public  road  (Quinct.  DecL  275)  or  other  conspic- 
uous place  like  the  Campus  Martius  (Cicero,  pro  Ra- 
bi*'io),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (Tacitus, 
A  Jin.  xv).    This  might  sometimes  be  a  hill  (Yal.  Max. 
vi> ;   it  is,  however,  rather  an  inference  to  call  Gol- 
goUiA  a  Aiff ;  in  the  Evangelists  it  is  called  "  a  plact^* 
(r&xoc)'    See  Calvabt.    Arrived  at  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Artemidorus, 
Oneirocr.  ii,  68),  the  dress  being  the  perquisite  of  the 
soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii,  85 ;  Dig.  xlviii,  20, 6) ;  possibly 
not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins  was  allowed  him ;  at 
least  among  the  Jews  the  rule  was  *  *  that  a  man  should 
be  stoned  naked"  (Sanhedr,  vi,  8),  where  the  context 
shows  that  **  naked"  must  fiof  be  taken  in  its  restricted 
sense.    The  cross  was  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so 
that  the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a  fbot  or  two  above 
the  earth  (in  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  gen- 
erally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon 
it  (agerej  exatrrere,  toUere^  aacendere  m  cntcem;  Pru- 
dent. -TTtpi  <m^,\  Plautus,  Mostd,  ^*  Crucisaliu ;"  id. 
Bacch.  2,  8, 128 ;  dtnjyoVy  ijyovy  ^ov  tic  okqov  riXoc, 
Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground, 
and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quoted  by  Barnabas  (^.  12), 
orav  ^vXov  xXiOj  Kal  icvaorg  (Pearson,  On  the  Creedy 
Acts  iv).    The  former  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii,  10,  etc.)  of  the  cross  be- 
ing erected  beforehand  in  terrorem.     Before  the  nail- 
ing or  binding  took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was  given 
oat  of  Idndness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the 
pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi,  6),  usually  of  bitter 
wine  (o7voc   iofivpfuofiivoQ  or  XeXiPavtofihoc),  as 
amoog  the  Jews  (Ligh^Toot,  Eor.  Eebr,  ad  Matt,  xxvii), 
because  myrrh  was  soporific     Other  bitter  herbs  were 
also  employed  (Pipping,  Exercit.  Acad.  p.  55).     Our 
Lord  refused  it  that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt, 
xxvii,  34 ;  Mark  xv,  23 ;  Maimonides,  Sanhed,  xiii). 
Matthew  calls  it  "  vinegar  mingled  with  gall"  (c^oc 
fikra  xoXijCi  Y^^^  <^  expression  used  in  reference  to 


Psa.  Ixix,  21,  but  not  strictly  accurate.  This  merci- 
fully intended  draught  must  not  he  confounded  with 
the  spongeful  of  vinegar  (or  poeca,  the  common  drink 
of  Boman  soldiers,  Spart  ffadr. ;  Plant.  MiL  Gl.  iii,  2, 
28),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and  offered  to 
our  Lord  in  mocking  and  contemptuous  pity  (Matt, 
xxvii, 48;  Luke  xxiii,  86) ;  this  he  tasted  to  allay  the 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix,  29). 

The  body  was  affixed  to  the  cross  by  nails  (see  Com. 
Curtius,  De  davit  Domini^  Antw.  1760)  driven  into  the 
hands,  and  more  rarely  into  the  feet ;  sometimes  the 
feet  were  fastened  by  one  nail  driven  through  both 
(Tertull.  adv.  Jud.  x ;  Senec.  De  Vita  Beat.  19 ;  Lac- 
tant.  iv,  18).  The  feet  were  occasionally  bound  to  the 
cross  by  cords ;  and  Xenophon  asserts  that  it  was  usual 
among  the  Egyptians  to  bind  in  this  manner  not  only 
the  feet,  but  the  hands.  An  inscription  (tiiuhu)  was 
written  upon  a  small  tablet  (oavtQy  Socrat  Hist.  EccL 
i,  17)  declaring  the  crime  (see  Alberti,  De  Inscript. 
crucis  Chr,  Lips.  1725),  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
cross  (Sueton.  Cal.  88;  Dom.  10;  Euseb.  ffitt.  Ecclet, 
V,  1).  The  body  of  the  crucified  person  rested  on  a 
sort  of  seat  (x^y/ia)  (Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  ii,  42).  The 
criminal  died  under  the  most  frightful  sufferings — so 
great  that  even  amid  the  raging  passions  of  war  pity  was 
sometimes  excited.  Josephus  {War^  v,  11, 1)  narrates 
of  captives  taken  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  that "  they 
were  first  whipped,  and  tormented  with  all  sorts  of 
tortures,  and  then  crucified  before  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  soldiers,  out  of  the  wrath  and  the  hatred 
they  bore  the  Jews,  nailed  those  they  caught  one  after 
one  way  and  another  after  another  to  crosses,  by  way 
of  jest,  when  their  multitude  was  so  great  that  room  was 
wanting  for  the  crosses  and  crosses  wanting  for  the 
bodies.  This  miserable  procedure  made  Titus  greatly 
pity  them."  Sometimes  the  suffering  was  shortened 
and  abated  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminal — crti- 
rafracta  (Cicero,  Phil,  xiii,  12).  The  execution  took 
place  at  the  hands  of  the  cam\fexy  or  hangman,  attend- 
ed by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  in  Bome  under  the  su- 
pervision  of  the  Triumviri  Capitales  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv, 
60;  Lactant.  iv,  26).  The  accounts  given  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Bo- 
mans  in  this  particular  (Tholuck,  GlaubtoHrdiffkeit  der 
eoangd.  Getdt,  p.  861). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves"  (Xy- 
<rrai,  robbert)  or  "  maleibctors"  (then  so  common  in 
Palestine,  Josephus,  WoTy  ii,  6,  etc.),  according  to 
prophecy  (Isa.  liii,  12) ;  and  was  watched  according  to 
custom  by  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix,  28),  with 
their  centurion  (jcovcrroi^ia,  Matt,  xxvii,  66-;  fiMet  qid 
crucet  atturabaty  Petr.  Sea.  iii,  6 ;  Plutarch,  VU,  Cleom, 
88),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent  the  surreption 
of  the  body  (Seneca,  Ep.  101).  This  was  necessary 
tram  the  lingering  character  of  ibe  death,  which  some- 
times did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was 
at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starvation 
(Euseb.  viii,  8 ;  Seneca,  Prov.  8).  But  for  this  guard, 
the  persons  night  have  l)een  taken  down  and  recov- 
ered, as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of 
Josephns,  though  only  one  survived  out  of  three  to 
whom  the  same  careftil  nursing  (Btpaviia  Itrt/ifXtO" 
rani)  was  applied  (Zi/e,  75).  Among  the  Convulsion- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY ,  women  would  be  re- 
peatedly crucified,  and  even  remain  on  the  cross  three 
hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it  twenty- 
three  times  {Encyd,  Metr.y  %.  v.  Cross) ;  the  pain  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  nailingy  and  not  more 
than  a  basinful  of  blood  was  lost.  Still  we  cannot  be- 
lieve fixnn  the  Mart3rrologies  that  Y ictorinns  (crucified 
head  downward)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
Maura  nine  days  (compare  Bretsdineider,  in  the  8tur 
dim  If.  Krit.y  1882,  ii,  626 ;  Paulns,  in  the  Darmst,  Kir- 
chenedt.  1888,  No.  8, 9).  Fracture  of  the  legs  (Plaut. 
Pan.  iv,  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the  Jews 
(Dent,  xxi,  22)  to  hasten  death  (John  xix,  81),  and  it 
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tras  a  mitigation  of  the  panishment  (Ca$aab.  Exerc. 
Antib.  p.  537),  as  observed  bj  Origen.  Bat  the  luia- 
soal  rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth 
of  his  previous  agonies  (which  appears  from  bis  inabil- 
ity to  bear  his  own  cross  far),  and  to  his  mental  an- 
guish (Schdttgen,  Hor,  Heb.  vi^S;  De  pcM.  Mesnce)^ 
or  it  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  ex- 
plain the  "giving  up  of  the  ghost"  as  a  miracle  (Heb. 
▼,  7  ?),  or  say  with  Cyprian,  Prevenio  carfdfieU  officio, 
$piritum  sporUe  dimisii  {Adv,  Detnetr),  Still  less  can 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thought  noteworthy, 
since,  had  our  Lord  l)een  in  a  swoon,  the  piercing  of  his 
pericardium  (proved  by  the  appearance  of  lymph  and 
blood)  would  have  ensured  death.  (See  Eschenbach, 
Opusc.  Med.  de  Servatore  non  apparerUer  sed  vert  mor- 
ttiOj  and  Qruner,  De  tnorte  Chritd  turn  tynopdcd,  quoted 
by  Jahn  in  his  BHU.  Arch,)  (See  below.)  Pilate  ex- 
pressly  satiafied  himself  of  the  actual  death  by  question- 
ing the  centurion  (Mark  xv,  44) ;  and  the  omission  of 
the  brealdng  of  the  legs  in  this  case  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  type  (Exod.  xii,  46).  Other  modes  of  hast- 
ening death  were  by  lij^hting  fires  under  the  cross 
(hence  the  nicknames  Sarmentitii  and  Semaxiiy  Tert 
Apohg.  60),  or  letting  loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified 
(Snet.iVer.49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the  cross 
(Cicero,  7\wc.  Q,  i,  48;  Sil.  Ital.  viii,  486)  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii,  12),  or  to  be  devoured 
by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  A$m,  6;  Horace, 
Ep.  i,  16, 48 ;  Juvenal,  xiv,  77).  Sepulture  was  gen- 
erally therefore  forbidden  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi, 
24),  though  it  might  be  granted  as  a  special  fkvor  or 
on  grand  occasions  (Ulp.  1.  ix,  De  off.  Pcucons.').  But, 
in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi,  22, 28,  an  express  nation- 
al exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt, 
xxvii,  58 ;  comp.  Joseph.  War,  iv,  6, 2). 

TV.  Pathology. — It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the 
manner  of  death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  en- 
dured, which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the 
treatise  of  the  physician  Richter  (in  Jahn's  BiH.  A  rch.). 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent  ten- 
sion of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation  fh)m 
the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails,  being  driven  through 
parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  full  of  nerves  and 
tendons  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  heart),  create 
the  most  exquisite  anguish.  8.  The  exposure  of  so 
many  wounds  and  lacerations  brings  on  inflammation, 
which  tends  to  become  gangrene,  and  every  moment 
increases  the  poignancy  of  suffering.  4.  In  the  dis- 
tended parts  of  the  body  more  blood  flows  through  the 
arteries  tlian  can  be  carried  back  into  the  veins :  hence 
too  much  blood  finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the 
head  and  stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
become  pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction 
of  circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  ofgradualkf 
increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all  this  we  may 
add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

Death  by  crucifixion  (physically  considered)  is  there- 
fore to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  fBver  which  is 
excited  by  the  wounds,  and  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  privation  of  water,  and  the  painfully  con- 
strained position  of  the  body.  Traumatic  fever  corre- 
sponds, in  intensity  and  in  character,  to  the  local  in- 
flammation of  the  wound.  In  the  first  stage,  while  the 
inflammation  of  the  wound  is  characterized  by  heat, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  the  fever  is  highly  inflamma- 
tory, and  the  sufferer  complains  of  heat,  throbbing 
headache,  intense  thirst,  restlessness,  and  anxiety. 
As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  the  fever  somewhat 
abates,  and  gradually  ceases  as  suppuratioD  diminishes 
and  the  stage  of  cicatrization  approaches.  But  if  the 
wound  be  prevented  frt>m  healing,  and  suppuration 
continue,  the  fever  assumes  a  hectic  character,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life.    When,  how- 


ever, the  inflammation  of  the  wound  Is  so  int^isi  ■< 
produce  mortification,  nervous  depression  is  the  I 
diute  consequence ;  and  if  the  cause  of  this 
inflammation  of  the  wound  still  oontmnes,  as  is 
case  in  crucifixion,  the  sufferer  rapidly  sinks.  &f  { 
no  longer  sensible  of  pain,  but  his  anxietj  and  mi 
of  prostration  are  excessive;  hiccough  6aperva»s.lB 
skin  is  moistened  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  tkrt 
ensues.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  death  on  U»  am 
must  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  cmst- 
tutbn.  The  wounds  in  themselves  -were  noC  Itti: 
but,  as  long  as  the  nails  remained  in  tbem,  the  iBia> 
mation  must  have  increased  in  intensity  until  it  ^ 
duced  gangrene.  The  period  at  which  death  ocevai 
was  very  variable,  as  it  depended  on  tbe  coostitSBi 
of  the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  expivst 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  may,  howevoL  \r 
asserted  that  death  would  not  take  place  until  the  bol 
inflammation  had  run  its  course ;  and  thon^  th»  p?* 
cess  may  be  much  hastened  by  fatigue  and  the  aho- 
nate  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  cidi 
air,  it  is  not  completed  before  forty-eight  hours,  vxAs 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  healthy  constitatkas 
so  that  we  may  consider  thirty-six  hours  to  he  the  esi 
liest  period  at  which  crucifixion  would  occasion  dasd 
in  a  healthy  adult  It  can  not  be  objected  that  ^ 
heat  of  an  Eastern  climate  may  not  have  been  di^ 
considered  in  the  above  estimate,  for  many  cases  ait 
recorded  of  persons  having  survived  a  much  hsaga 
time  than  is  here  mentioned,  even  as  long  as  ei^  <r 
nine  days.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecdes,  ui,  8)  says  tbtf 
many  of  the  martjrrs  in  Egypt,  who  were  cmd^edvitb 
their  heads  doMmward,  perished  by  hunger.  The  va^ 
of  water  was  a  much  more  important  privatloa.  h 
must  have  caused  the  sufferer  inexpressible  angaifL 
and  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  haitc 
death. — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. 

Several  eminent  writers  had  occupied  themsclTB 
with  the  physiology  of  our  Saviour*s  passion,  if  we  ht 
so  express  ourselves,  before  the  "  scientific*'  metfesi 
of  treating  it  was  resorted  to ;  such  were  ScfaeiKlixix. 
Mead,  Bartholinus,  Yogler,  Triller,  Richter,  and  &- 
chenbach.  But  a  much  fuller  and  more  exact  fatveD- 
gation  has  since  been  made  by  the  two  Gmncis,  Ei- 
ther and  son,  the  latter  of  whom  first  wrote  under  tb 
direction,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  former.  These  etf- 
lier  authors  have  collected  all  that  medical  anak^ 
could  fbmish  towards  establishing  the  character  d 
our  Saviour's  sufierings  and  the  reality  of  hb  6ial^ 
*^  The  pulmonary,  and  other  veins  and  arteries  abcct 
the  heart  and  chest,  by  the  abundance  of  blood  fiov- 
ing  thither,  and  there  accumulating,  must  have  sid- 
ed frightful  bodily  suffering  to  the  anguish  of  nm^^i 
produced  by  the  overpowering  burden  of  oar  iio»'' 
(6.  G.  Richteri  DisseriaHones  Qvatuor  Medie^  6o(- 
ting.  1775,  p.  67).  But  this  general  suffering  nvt 
have  made  a  relative  impression  upon  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  as  Charles  Gruner  well  observes,  the  ef- 
fect it  produced  upon  two  hardy  and  hardened  thirre^. 
brought  out  fresh  from  prison,  must  naturally  biTf 
been  very  different  from  that  on  our  Saviour,  vfaoK 
frame  and  temperament  were  of  a  very  oppoMte  cbc* 
acter;  who  had  been  previously  suffering  a  nigbt  of 
tortures  and  restless  &tigue ;  who  had  been  wiertliQ^ 
with  mental  agony  till  one  of  the  rarest  phenosKU 
had  been  catised — a  bloody  sweat ;  who  must  have  &lt 
to  the  most  acute  degree  of  intensity  all  the  mental  a^'- 
gravation  of  his  punishment — its  shJame  and  ignonunv, 
and  the  distress  of  his  pious  mother,  and  few  fidtbfsl 
friends  (C.  F.  Gruneri  CcmmentaJHo  Antiqweria  MeSn 
de  Jesu  CrisH  morte  vera  non  simuiata.  Hale,  1806,  p- 
d(M5).  To  these  he  might  have  added  other  reflec- 
tions, as  that  our  Saviour  was  evidently  weakened  b^-^ 
yond  other  persons  in  similar  chrcumstances,  seeing  t' 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  his  cross,  as  crimioxl) 
led  to  execution  were  always  able  to  do;  and  if  the 
men  whom  we  are  answering  suppose  our  Lord  to  karf 
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[y  fallen  into  a  trance  from  exhaustion,  they  have 
inifestly  no  right  to  judge  from  other  cases,  for  in 
sm  even  this  did  not  occur.     The  younger  Gruner 
es  minutely  into  all  the  smallest  circumstances  of 
3  passion,  examining  them  as  objects  of  medical  ju- 
prudence,  and  particularly  takes  cognizance  of  the 
-oke  inflicted  by  the  soldier's  lance.     He  shows  the 
eat  probability  of  the  wound  having  been  in  the  left 
le,  and  f^m  below  transversely  upward;  he  demon- 
rates  that  snch  a  stroke,  inflicted  by  the  robust  arm 
a  Roman  soldier,  with  a  short  lance,  for  the  cross  was 
)t  raised  much  from  the  ground,  must,  in  any  hypoth- 
is,  have   occasioned  a  deadly  wound.     Up  to  this 
oment  he  supposes  our  Saviour  may  have  been  still 
intly  alive,  because  otherwise  the  blcod  would  not 
ive  flowed,  and  because  the  loud  cry  which  he  uttered 
a  symptom  of  a  syncope  from  too  great  a  congestion 
*  blood  about  the  heart.     But  this  wound,  which,  from 
le  flowing  of  blood  and  water,  he  supposes  to  have 
een  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  must,  according  to  him, 
ave  been  necessarily  fatal.     Tirinus  and  other  com- 
lentators,  as  well  as  many  ph3rsicians,  Gruner,  Bar- 
tiolinus,  Triller,  and  Eschenbach,  suppose  this  water 
>  have  been  lymph  from  the  pericardium.     Yogler 
Ph^sioloffia  HiUorics  Pastioms^  Helmst.  1698,  p.  44) 
apposes  it  to  have  been  serum  separated  from  the 
•lood.    Bat  from  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  John 
mentions  this  mystical  flow,  and  from  the  concurrent 
entiment  of  all  antiquity,  we  must  admit  something 
uore  than  a  mere  physical  event.     Richter  observes 
hat  the  abundant  gush  of  the  blood  and  water,  **  non 
it  in  mortuis  fieri  solet,  lentum  et  grumosum,  sed  ca- 
entem  adhuc  et  flexilem,  tamquam  ex  calentissimo 
nisericordise  fonte,"  must  be  considered  preternatural, 
ind  deeply  symbolical.     Christian  Gruner  goes  over 
the  same  ground,  and  answers,  step  by  step,  the  addi- 
tional objections  of  an  anonymous  impugner.     He 
shows  that  the  words  used  by  John  to  express  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  lance  are  often  used  to  denote  a 
mortal  one ;  he  proves  that,  even  supposing  the  death 
of  Christ  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  apparent, 
the  infliction  of  merely  a  slight  wound  would  have  been 
fatal,  because,  in  syncope  or  trance  arising  frx)m  loss  of 
blood,  any  venesection  would  be  considered  such  (^Vin- 
dicioi  Mortis  Jem  Christi  twrw,  p.  67, 77,  sq.);  and  that, 
in  fine,  so  far  from  the  spices  or  unguents  used  in  em- 
balmlng,  or  the  close  chamber  of  the  tomb,  being  fitting 
restoratives  to  a  person  in  a  trance,  they  would  be  the 
most  secure  instruments  for  converting  apparent  into 
real  death,  by  sufibcation.     To  this  we  may  add  £s- 
chenbach's  observation  (Scripia  Medi.-bib&ca,  Rostock, 
1779,  p.  1*28)  that  there  is  no  well-recorded  instance  of 
syncope  lasting  more  than  one  day,  whereas  here  it 
niust  have  lasted  three ;  and  also  that  even  this  period 
would  not  have  been  sufiicient  to  restore  to  strength 
and  health  a  frame  which  had  undergone  the  shatter- 
ing tortures  of  crucifixion  and  the  enfeebling  influence 
of  syncope  ftom  loss  of  blood.    A  consideration  not 
noticed  by  any  of  these  authors  seems  to  decide  the 
point  of  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  place  beyond  doubt 
that  it  could  not  be  superficial,  but  must  have  entered 
the  cavity.     Our  Saviour  distinguishes  the  wounds  in 
his  hands  from  that  of  his  side  by  desiring  Thomas  to 
measure  the  former  by  his  finger,  and  the  latter  by  the 
insertion  of  hb  hand  (John  xx,  27).    This,  therefore, 
must  have  been  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers 
on  the  outside.     But  for  a  lance,  which  tapered  very 
gently  from  the  point,  to  leave  a  scar  or  incision  on  the 
flesh  of  such  a  breadth,  at  least  four  or  five  inches  must 
have  penetrated  into  the  body,  a  supposition  quite  in- 
compatible with  a  superficial  or  flesh  wound.     Of 
coarse,  this  reasoning  is  with  those  who  admit  tBe  en- 
"fe  history  of  the  passion  and  subsequent  appearance 
of  our  Saviour,  but  deny  his  real  death ;  and  such  are 
the  adversaries  of  the  Gruners. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  a  case  which 
laay  confirm  some  of  the  foregomg  observations.     It 


is  an  account  of  a  crucified  Mameluke,  or  Turkish  ser- 
vant, published  by  Kosegarten  (Chrett,  Arab.  Lips. 
1828,  p.  68-65),  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  entitled 
**  The  Meadow  of  Flowert  and  the  fraffrcmi  OdourJ" 
The  narrative,  after  quoting  the  authorities,  as  is  usu- 
al in  Arabic  histories,  proceeds  as  follows :  "  It  is  said 
that  he  had  killed  his  master  for  some  cause  or  other, 
and  he  was  crucified  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barada 
[Bnrada],  under  the  castle  of  Damascus,  with  his  fince 
turned  tovrards  the  east.  His  hands,  arms,  and  feet 
were  nailed,  and  he  remained  so  from  midday  on  Fri- 
day to  the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  when  he  died.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  prowess ;  he  had 
been  engaged  with  his  master  in  sacred  war  at  Askelon, 
where  he  slew  great  numbers  of  the  Franks ;  and  when 
very  young  he  had  killed  a  lion.  Several  extraordina- 
ry things  occurred  at  his  beiqg  nailed,  as  that  he  gave 
himself  up  without  resistance  to  the  cross,  and  without 
complaint  stretched  out  his  hands,  wtiich  were  nailed, 
and  after  them  his  feet :  he  in  the  mean  time  looked 
on,  and  did  not  utter  a  groan,  or  change  his  counte- 
nance, or  move  his  limbs."  Thus  we  see  a  person,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  remarkable  for  his  hardihood  and 
strength,  inured  to  military  fatigue,  nay,  so  strong  that 
we  are  told,  in  another  part  of  the  narrative,  that  **he 
moved  his  foet  about,  though  nailed,  till  he  loosened 
the  fi9i8tenings  of  the  nails,  so  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
well  secured  in  the  wood,  ho  woidd  have  drawn  them 
out;"  and  yet  he  could  not  endure  the  suffering  more 
than  eight-and-forty  hours.  But  the  most  interesting 
circumstance  in  thb  narration,  and  the  illustration  of 
the  scriptural  narrative  principally  in  view,  is  the  fSact, 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  describer  of  this  punish- 
ment, that  the  principal  torture  endured  by  this  ser- 
vant was  that  of  thirst,  precisely  as  is  intimated  in  the 
Gospel  history  (John  xix,  28).  For  the  Arabic  narra- 
tor thus  proceeds :  "  I  have  heard  this  fh)m  one  who 
witnessed  it — and  he  thus  remained  till  he  died,  patient 
and  silent,  without  wailing,  but  looking  around  him  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  upon  the  people.  But  he  beg- 
ged for  water,  and  none  was  given  him ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  melted  with  compassion  for  him,  and 
with  pity  on  one  of  God's  creatures,  who,  yet  aboj',  was 
suffering  under  so  grievous  a  trial.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  water  was  flowing  around  him,  and  he  gazed  upon 
it,  and  longed  for  one  drop  of  it  .  .  .  and  he  complain- 
ed of  thirst  all  the  first  day,  after  which  he  was  silent, 
for  €rod  gave  him  strength." — Bastow,  s.  v. 

Various  theories  have  therefore  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  speedy  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
That  it  did  not  occur  simply  and  directly  ftt)m  the  cru- 
cifixion is  evident  from  the  above  statements,  and  from 
the  surprise  of  Pilate  that  it  had  taken  place  so  soon, 
when  the  thieves  crucified  at  the  same  time  had  not 
expired.  The  usual  theory  attributes  his  sudden  death 
to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  own  life,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fevered  by  the  expression  "yielded  or  *gave' 
up  the  ghost,"  d0^ice  \7raQiBbiKt\  rb  wtvfia,  Matt, 
xxvii,  50 ;  John  xix,  80),  and  also  by  his  declarations 
concerning  his  "  laying  down  his  life"  (ri^fu  Hfv  if^v- 
XqiVy  John  X,  11, 15, 17).  But,  aside  firom  the  inappo- 
siteness  of  these  passages  (the  same  terms  being  often 
used  of  ordinary  decease  and  of  voluntary  submission 
to  a  violent  death),  thb  view  is  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  (who  is  thus,  in  effect,  made  a  suicide), 
and  inconsistent  with  the  expressions  concerning  the 
guilt  of  his  murderers  (who  are  thus  made  only  acces- 
sories or  assistants).  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Christ  is  that  proposed  and  ex- 
tensively argued  by  Dr.  Stroud  {TreatUe  on  the  Phyg- 
ieal  Cause  of  the  Death  ofChrUt,  Lond.  1847),  who  at- 
tributes it  to  a  proper  rupture  of  the  heart,  a  pathologi- 
cal accident,  which  he  thus  describes  (p.  88):  "The 
immediate  cause  is  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction 
of  one  of  the  ventricles,  usually  the  left,  on  the  column 
of  blood  thrown  into  it  by  a  similar  contraction  of 
the  corresponding  auricle.     Prevented  from  returning 
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backward  by  the  iDtervening  valve,  and  not  finding  a 
sufficient  outlet  forward  in  the  connected  artery,  the 
blood  reacts  against  the  ventricle  itself,  which  is  con- 
sequently torn  open  at  the  point  of  greatest  distention, 
or  least  resistance,  by  the  influence  of  its  own  reflected 
force.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  hereby  discliarged  into 
the  pericardium,  and,  having  no  means  to  escape  firom 
that  capsule,  stops  the  circulation  by  compressing  the 
heart  firom  without,  and  induces  almost  instantaneous 
death.  In  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  the  blood  thus 
collected  in  the  pericardium  soon  divides  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  namely,  a  pale,  watery  liquid  called  se- 
rum, and  a  soft  clotted  substance  of  a  deep  red  color, 
called  crassamentum ;  but,  except  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  extravasation,  this  distinct  separation 
of  the  blood  is  seldom  witnessed  in  the  dead  body.*' 
This  explanation  meets  all  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  passion.  The  Violence  of  his  emotions  was 
sufficient  to  burst  open  the  heart,  as  Dr.  Stroud  shows 
by  a  multitude  of  examples  of  immediate  death  fh)m 
sudden  mental  affections ;  and  this,  as  a  secondary 
cause,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  sanguine- 
ous perspiration  in  the  garden  flrom  similar  emotions. 
See  Bloody  Sweat.  It  explains  the  suddenness  of 
Christ's  death,  so  evident  in  all  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives, as  well  as  its  early  occurrence,  so  surprising  to 
Pilate.  The  loud  slirieks  that  immediately  preceded 
dissolution  were  at  once  the  expression  of  the  mental 
paroxysm  (Matt  xxvii,  60 ;  Mark  xv,  87),  and  the  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  from  the  sense  of 
suffocation  consequent  upon  the  congestion  of  blood  at 
the  heart.  This  will  also  account  for  the  presence  of 
"water"  (serum),  as  well  as  "  blood"  (crassamentum), 
in  a  commingled  yet  distinct  state,  within  the  pericar- 
dium, and  discharged  at  the  orifice  made  by  the  sol- 
dier's spear  (John  xix,  84),  since  no  blood  would  flow 
from  a  wound  in  a  corpse's  veins.  See  Blood  and 
Water. 

y.  LUercUure. — ^An  explanation  of  the  other  circum- 
stances attending  the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a 
commentary  than  a  dictionary.  The  assertion  of  Pau- 
lus  and  others,  that  the  feet  were  not  nailed  (Curtius, 
De  clavis  Domini,  Antw.  1670),  is  amply  refuted  by 
Winer  (De  pedum  affiaaone.  Lips.  1845)  and  others. 
For  the  detailed  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  case,  see 
Jesus  ;  and  compare  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §  115.  On  the 
types  and  prophecies  of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see 
Cypr.  Testim.  il,  20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
see  Lightfoot,  ad.  Mait,  xxvil,  52  (there  is  a  monograph 
by  Gebaverius — Dissert,  de  JUsur,  sanctorum  cum  Chris- 
to,  in  his  Comment.  MisceU.  No.  6).  See  Besurreg- 
TiON.  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see  Sch5tt- 
gen.  Hot,  Hebr.  et  Talmud,  vi,  8, 8.  See  Darkness  ; 
Earthquake.  The  chief  ancient  authorities  may  be 
found  in  Lipsius,  De  Cruce  (Antwerp,  1589, 1594,  and 
since) ;  see  also  in  Fabric.  BibUogr.  Antiquar,  (Hamb. 
1760),  p.  755  sq. ;  and  especially  Friediieb,  Archdolc 
ffie  der  Leidensgeschickte  (Bonn,  1843).  On  the  points 
in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  differed  f^om  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  customs,  see  Othonis  Lex,  Rabbinicum,  s. 
V.  Supplicia;  Bynasus,  De  Morte  J,  Christi;  Yossius, 
Harm,  Passionis;  Carpzov,  Apparat,  Crit.  p.  591,  sq. 
etc. ;  Salmasius,  De  Cruce  (L.  B.  1646) ;  Bartholinus, 
De  latere  CkrisH  ap&rto  (L.  B.  1646) ;  also  De  Cruce 
Christi  (Amst.  1670,  L.  B.  1693) ;  Zobel,  in  the  Magaz, 
fur  bibl.  Interpret,  ii,  821  sq.     See  Cross. 

There  are  monographs  in  Latin  on  the  following 
points  connected  with  the  subject :  on  the  cross  itself 
by  Baudissus  (Viteb.  1673),  Cellarius  (Ziz.  1677),  Cyp- 
rian (Helmst  1699),  Freiesleben  (Jen.  1662),  Germar 
(Thorun.  1787),  Gezelius  (Upsal.  1692),  Gleich  (Lips. 
1704),  Liperuis  (Sedin.  1675),  Ortlob  (Viteb.  1656),  Ni- 
husius  (Colon.  1644),  Paschius  (Viteb.  1686),  Richter 
(Zittau,  1776),  Verporten  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1769),  Gretser 
(Ingolst.  1698-1605),  id.  (ib.  1610),  Lipsius  (Antwerp, 
1595, 1606,  Amst.  1670),  Bosius  (Antw.  1617),  Bomitius 
(Vit.  1644),  Salmasius  (L.  B.  1646),  Lange  (Vit 


Lamy  (Harm.  Ev,  p.  678  sq.);  on  the  cnidfisioa 
erallv,  by  Buddieus  (Jen.  1707),  Dilher  (Sorimb. 
Gerhard  (Rost  1662),Vogler  (Helmst.  1693), V( 
(Traj.  ad  Rh.  1700),  Lvdius  (bortrac  1672,  Zi 
1701),  id.  (Tr.  ad  R,  1701),  Medhurst  (Bibl.  Brm.\,i 
III,  Ui),  Margalitha  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1706),  Mi 
(Duisb.  1722),  two  anonymous  fascicuU  (Dra^^ 
1780),  Westhovius  (L.  B.  1733),  Sturm  (H«L  17^ 
Hessler  (Sondersh.  1770),  Fremeiy  (17«),  ZoWfi 
Germ.  Mag.  fur  bibl.  IniHrpret.  1,  2),  Essner  (ja  Ge& 
NQmb.  1818),  Jontrh  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1827),  Hug  Cm  G« 
Freih.  Zeitschr,  1831),  Scharf  (Leucop,  1W6),  It^ 
mann  (Cygn.  1679),  Haberkom  (Gress.  1656),  k. 
tholt  (Kilon.  1687),  Pritius  (Lips.  1697),  Habi^ 
(Rost.  1681),  Mieg  (Heidelb.  1681),  Niepeneck  (&& 
1700),  Haferung  (Viteb.  1789),  Bloebius  (Lips,  11^ 
Scharf  (Leucopetr.  1666),  Stosch  (Frcft,  ad  V.  ITl, 
Vitringa  (Obss.  sacr.  ii,  384  sq.) ;  on  the  in£unj  of  ik 
punishment,  by  Henke  (Helmst  1785),  Jetze  (^ 
1761),  Lange  (Lubec,  1729) ;  on  the  time  of  Offish 
crucifixion  (in  reconciliation  of  the  discrepsaeTW 
tween  Mark  xv,  26,  and  John  xix,  14),  by  Kdl  (L^ 
1778-1780),  Uebknecht  (Giess.  1726),  Michadif  (t 
Germ.  Hamb.  Bibl.  iii,  2),  Reyper  (Ties.  Diss,  ii,  Jfl 
Schwarz  (Lips.  1778),  Mortnus  (Lugd,  B.  168$,  1©^ 
OsUnder  (Tubingen,  1743),  Pauli  (Halle,  1744,175?. 
Woerger  (in  Menethen.  Thesaur.  ii,  277),  Wolf  (lif*. 
1750),  Zeibich  (in  German,  Lpz.  1718),  Zeltner  (tk» 
diss.,  Altorf.  1720,  1721,  1724),  Knittel  (m  Genus. 
Wolfenb.  1766),  Horn  (Havn.  1780),  Rhem  fm  Gse. 
Lpz.  1832) ;  on  Christ's  thirst  and  drink  on  the  cresi 
by  Bauer  (Viteb.  1714),  DeyUng  (Obss,  i,  227),  Fite 
(London,  1660),  Hutten  (Guben.  1671),  Lee  (Lwm^ 
1721),  Neumann  (Viteb.  1688),  Pipping  (Lipe.  l«^l 
Rausch  (Jena,  1733),  Schlegel  (ui  German,  Hab< 
Magax.  iv,  288-291), Walch  (Obss.  m  MatA,^n 
-188) ;  on  his  prayer  for  bb  murderers,  by  3**"^ 
(8gU.  Diss.  p.  808,  828),  Pfaff  (Tub.  1746);  on  Iffi  ^ 
spairing  cry,  by  Hoepfner  (Lips.  1641)^  FrischaaA 
(Jen.  1668X  Niemann  (Jen.  1671),  Sdiarf  (Vit  ISHi 
Lockerwitz  (Viteb.  1680),  Olearius  (Lips.  IffiJl  t» 
same  (ib.  1683,  1726),  Deutschmann  (Viteb.  \^\ 
Winslow  (Havre,  1706),  Engestrdm  (Lnnd.  ITSi 
Luger  (Jena,  1739),  Leucke  (Lips.  175S),  Wetsfwa 
(Tub.  1746),  Sommel  (Lund.  1774),  WickenbSfer  is 
Germ.,  Zimmermann*s  Monatsch,  1822,  No.  2*);  <^ 
his  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Father,  bj  ^^ 
(Lips.  1726 ;  again  Gott.  1744) ;  on  his  so-called  "li« 
seven  words,"  bv  Froerysen  (Argent  1625),  Dannbi* 
Cib.  1641),  Un^  (Lips.  1651),  Mayer  (Giyph.  1^ 
Crager  (Vit.  1726),  Vincke  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1846) ;  on  tb 
presence  of  Mary,  by  Zom  (Oputc.  ii,  816-322):  • 
the  perforation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  Footaia 
(Amst  1641),  Stemler  (Dresd.  1741);  on  the  pnnetB* 
by  the  spear,  by  Sagittarius  (Jena,  1673;  also  vs.  21* 
Diss,  Amst,  ii,''381-7),  Bartholinus  (L.  B.  1646,  l4»- 
1664,  1683,  Frcf.  1681),  Faes  (Helmst.  1676),  Qao* 
stedt  (Viterb.  1678),  Wedel  (Jen.  1686),  JaooW  (Hi*- 
1686),  Suantenius  (Rost.  1686),  Loescber  (Fitisn, 
Triller  (Vit.  1775) ;  on  the  discharge  from  the  wwod, 
by  Kocher  (Dresd.  1697),  Ritter  (Vit  1687),  Eidi* 
bach  (Rost.  1775),  Calovius  (Vit  1679);  on  the  bk*- 
cal  aspects  of  the  death,  by  Vogler  (Helnutidt,  1673), 
Westphal  (Grypesv.  1771),  Richter  (Gott  1767),  Bai- 
ling (Erlang.  1767),  Gruner  (Sen.,  Jen.  1800,  Jun.,  Hil 
1805),  Stroud  (in  EnglUh,  London,  1847),  Brahier  {t& 
French,  Paris,  1749),  Swieten  (Vien.  1778),  HofdiBi 
(Germ.,  Weim.  1791),  Taberger  (Germ.,  HannoT.18^); 
on  the  attestation  of  the  by-standers,  by  Dietdnaier 
(Altdorf,  1749),  Schottgen  (German,  in  BidfflinMB'* 
Schulsa^ien,  iii,  16).  For  other  dissertatioDS  ob  u»- 
ciated  incidents,  see  Passoveb  ;  PiukTE ;  MocrbT 
(of  Christ);  Cbown  (of  Thorks);  Thief (osin 
Cross);  SABAcrHANi ;  Eclipse;  Eabthqcim; 
Vail  ;  Centurion  ;  Prisoner,  etc 

Cmciger,  Caspar,  one  of  the  most  ftithfol  ud 
useful  of  Luther's  coadjutors  in  the  Refonnition,vii 
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n  at  Lieipeio  Jan.  1, 1504,  of  religioas  parents,  who 
k  pains  with  his  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and 
»iit  1521  he  began  to  study  theology  at  Wittenberg 
;h  Lather  and  Melancthon.  He  became  profoundly 
lied  in  Hebrew.  In  1524  he  was  called  to  Magde- 
rg,  and  there  taoght  with  great  success  till  1527, 
len  he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  lectured  on 
I  Sdiptnres,  and  aided  Luther  in  his  translation  of 
i  Bible.  He  was  veiy  expert  in  shorthand  writing, 
d  to  this  faculty  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  Lu- 
st's precious  remains.  He  died  in  1548,  aged  forty- 
ir  years.  His  letters  may  be  found  in  the  Carpus 
formaiorftm, — Middleton,  Evang.  Biog.;  Adam,  Vi- 
Theologonm;  Piper,  Eoangel.  Kaknder^  1854;  Pres- 
,  Caspar  Crudger  nixch  gUkkzeitigen  Quailm  (Elber- 
dt,  1862). 

Cmdeii,  Alexander,  author  of  the  well-known 
ncordcmce,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  May  81, 1701,  and 
IS  educated  at  ICareschal  College  with  a  view  to  the 
Inistry,  but  aberration  of  mind  caused  his  temporary 
nfinement  in  an  asylum,  and  prevented  his  entering 

the  ecclesiastical  career.  In  1782  he  went  to  Lon 
n,  and  was  employed  as  a  classical  tutor  and  correct- 

of  the  press.  He  was  appointed  bookseller  to  the 
leen,  to  whom  in  1787  he  dedicated  his  Complete  Con' 
rdanee  to  the  Holg  Scriptures  of  the  0,  and  N.  Test.^ 
tiich  first  appeared  in  that  year.  Pecuniary  difficul- 
»  growing  out  of  the  publication  of  this  work  now 
creased  his  insanity,  and  led  to  his  temporary  con- 
lement,  but  he  escaped  from  Bethnal  Green,  and 
x>ught  an  action  against  the  proprietor  and  physician 
'  the  asylum,  who  of  course  obtained  a  verdict  in 
leir  favor.     For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  permitted 

remain  at  liberty,  and  he  returned  with  zeal  to  his 
amed  and  severe  labors,  manifesting  his  strange  ec- 
tntricity  in  a  thousand  forms— soliciting  knighthood 
om  the  king,  a  seat  in  Parliament  from  the  people 
^  London,  and  courting  the  daughter  of  the  lord 
ayor,  but  preserving  unchanged  his  piety  and  benev- 
ence.     He  made  a  verbal  index  to  Milton's  poems, 

Scripture  Dictionary^  and  several  religious  works, 
mtinuing  to  the  last  the  emendation  of  bis  Concord- 
ice.  Many  editions  of  this  work  have  since  ap- 
Bared.  On  November  1,  1770,  he  was  found  dead 
I  liis  chamber  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.     See  Con- 

ORDAICCE. 

Cniinbaagh,  John  Samuel,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
sr,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  November  7, 
B31.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettjrs- 
org,  in  1851,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  prin- 
ipal  of  the  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  position  to 
rhich  he  seemed  specially  adapted.  While  thus  en- 
aged,  he  also  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
tie  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  and  in  1858  was  li- 
ensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  first  and  only  pas- 
>ra]  charge  was  St.  John's  (Lutheran)  Church,  Lan- 
wter.  His  health,  never  very  vigorous,  began  to 
kil  under  his  labors,  to  which  he  had  so  assiduously 
nd  successfully  devoted  himself.  He  resigned  his 
harge  in  1857,  and  accepted  the  office  of  snperintend- 
nt  for  common  schools  of  Lancaster  County,  in  the 
xpectation  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded,  in 
he  active  exercise  required,  for  the  resuscitation  of 
lis  health.  His  zeal  and  success  in  the  discbarge  of 
»ia  varied  and  difficult  duties  were  regarded  by  the 
Joard  as  unsurpassed.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
)rdmary  ability,  and  as  t  teacher  possessed  peculiar 
luaUiications.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1869.  "His  brief 
ife,"  says  Dr.  Burrowes,  "was  a  record  of  learning, 
asefulness,  and  honor."  He  published  an  address  on 
M  tn  History^  delivered  before  the  literary  societies 
^t  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1855. 

Crusades,  the  name  given  to  the  religious  wars 
carried  on  fh)m  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Christian  coun- 
II.— P  p 


tries  of  Europe  against  the  Mohammedans  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land.  (In  this  article  we  make 
free  use  of  the  article  in  Chambers's  Eneydopcedia.) 
Ftom  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  visit  the  various  spots 
which  the  Saviour  had  consecrated  by  his  presence. 
When  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century,  that  fierce  but  generous  peq>le  re- 
spected the  religious  spirit  of  the  pilgrims,  and  allow- 
ed them  to  build  a  church  and  a  hospital  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Under  the  Fatimides  of  Egypt,  who  conquered 
Syria  about  980  A.D.,  the  position  both  of  the  native 
Cliristian  residents  and  of  the  pilgrims  became  less  fii- 
vorable ;  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1078,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  brutal  hordes  of 
Seljuk  Turks  from  the  Caucasus,  rendered  it  intolera- 
ble. The  news  of  thehr  atrocities  produced  a  deep  sen- 
sation over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  kindled  a 
general  desire  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  popes  encouraged  this 
movement  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  saw  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  extend  the  Church,  to  re-enfbrce 
their  power,  and  to  turn  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  West- 
em  princes,  which  so  often  led  to  conflicts  between 
Church  and  State,  against  the  infidels.  In  1073^  the 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  YII,  sent  to  supplicate  the  as- 
sistance of  the  great  pope,  Gregory  YII,  against  the 
Turks,  accompanying  his  petition  with  many  escpres- 
sions  of  profound  respect  for  his  holiness  and  the  Lat- 
in Church.  Gregoiy  cordially  responded,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  ever  carrying  the  vast  de- 
signs which  he  entertained  into  execution.  The  idea 
of  a  crusade  was,  however,  revived  by  Us  successor, 
Urban  II,  an  able  and  humane  man,  whose  sjrnipathies 
were  kindled  by  the  burning  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  in  France,  who  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  witnessed  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Turks,  and  was  now  traversing  Eu- 
rope, preaching  every  where  to  crowds  in  the  open  air, 
and  producing  the  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm  by 
his  impassioned  descriptions  of  how  pilgrims  were  mur- 
dered, robbed,  or  beaten,  how  shrines  and  holy  places 
were  desecrated,  and  how  nothing  but  greed  restrained 
the  ruffian  Turks  (who  made  the  Christians  pay  heavy 
taxes  for  their  visits  to  Jerusalem)  from  destroying 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  extirpating  every  vestige  of 
Christianity  in  the  land. 

First  Crusade,  1096-1099.— When,  by  the  addresses 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  others,  the  feelings  of-Europe 
had  been  sufficiently  heated,  two  councils  were  held  in 
1095,  one  at  Piacenza,  in  May,  and  the  other  at  Cler- 
mont, in  France,  in  November,  to  organize  the  war. 
At  the  second,  at  Clermont,  a  crusade  was  definitely 
resolved  on.  The  pope  himself  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress to  a  vast  multitude  of  clergy  and  laymen,  and 
as  he  proceeded,  the  pent-up  emotions  of  the  crowd 
burst  forth,  and  cries  of  Deus  vuU  (God  wills  it)  rose 
simultaneously  ftt>m  the  whole  audience.  These 
words,  Deus  mdt,  by  the  injunction  of  Urban,  were 
made  the  war-cry  of  the  enterprise,  and  every  one  that 
embarked  in  it  wore,  as  a  badge,  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
hence  the  name  Crusade  (Ft.  croisade,  from  Lat.  crux, 
a  cross).  From  all  parts  of  Europe  thousands  upon 
thousands  hurried  at  the  summons  of  the  pope  to  en- 
gage in  the  holy  war.  In  May,  1096,  the  crusade  was 
actually  begun  by  an  undisciplined  force  of  about 
20,000  foot,  commanded  by  a  Burgundian  gentieman, 
Walter  the  Penniless.  It  marched  through  Hungary, 
but  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  natives  of  Bulgaria,  only 
a  few,  among  whom  was  Walter  himself  escaping  to 
Constantinople.  The  second,  consisting  of  40,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit. 
It  followed  the  same  route  as  its  predecessor,  and 
reached  Constantinople  greatly  reduced.  Here  the 
two  united,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia. 
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A  third  expedition  of  a  similar  kind,  composed  of 
15,000  Germans,  led  hy  a  priest  named  Gottschalk, 
was  slaughtered  or  dispersed  in  Hungary,  which  also 
proved  the  grave  of  the  fourih^  a  terrible  horde,  con- 
sisting of  about  200,000  ¥rretches  from  France,  Eng- 
land, Flanders,  and  Lorraine,  who  had  swept  along 
through  Germany,  committing  horrible  ravages,  espe- 
cially against  the  Jews,  whom  they  murdered  without 
mercy.  Now,  however,  the  real  Crusaders  made  their 
appearance — ^the  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  serfs 
of  feudal  Europe,  under  chiefs  of  the  first  rank  and  re- 
nown. Six  armies  appeared  in  the  field,  marching 
separately,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
Their  respective  leaders  were  Qo^ftej  of  Bouillon, 
duke  of  Lorraine ;  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Yerman- 
dois,  and  brother  of  Philippe,  king  of  France  ;  Robert 
Cnrthose,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the 
Ck)nqueror ;  count  Robert  of  Flanders  ;  Bohemond, 
prince  ofTarentum,  son  of  the  famous  Guiscard,  un- 
der whom  was  Tancred,  the  favorite  hero  of  all  the 
historians  of  the  Crusade ;  and,  lastly,  count  Raymond 
of  Toulouse.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greek  emperor,  Alexius,  afraid  that  so 
magnificent  a  host — ^there  were  in  all  not  less  than 
600,000  men,  exclusive  of  women  and  priests — might 
be  induced  to  conquer  lands  for  ihenuelvet^  cajoled  all 
the  leaders,  excepting  Tancred  and  count  Raymond, 
into  solemnly  acknowledging  themselves  his  lie^^emen. 
After  some  time  spent  in  feasting,  the  Crusaders  cross- 
ed into  Asia  Minor  (accompanied  by  the  unfortunate 
Peter  the  Hermit).  Here  their  first  step  was  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Nice,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Soliman, 
June  24,  1097.  This  monarch  was  also  defeated  by 
Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Godfrey,  at  Dorylaeum. 
Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  now  crossed  into  Meso- 
potamia, where  he  obtained  the  [Hrincipolity  of  Edessa. 
After  some  time  the  Crusaders  reached  S3Tia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Antioch.  For  seven  months  the  city  held 
out,  and  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  were  fearfblly  thin- 
ned by  famine  and  disease.  Many,  even  brave  war- 
riors, lost  heart,  and  began  to  desert.  Melancholy  to 
relate,  among  the  list  of  cowards  was  the  poor  enthu- 
siast  who  had  planned  the  enterprise.  Peter  was  ac- 
tually several  miles  on  his  way  home  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Tancred,  and  brought  back 
to  undergo  a  public  reprimand.  At  length,  on  the  8d 
of  June,  1098,  Antioch  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred  by  the  infuriated  Crusaders,  who  were 
in  their  turn  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  Moham- 
medans sent  by  the  Persian  sultan.  Once  more  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  did  their  deadly  work.  Multitudes 
also  deserted,  and,  escaping  over  the  walls,  carried  the 
news  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  Christians  back  to 
Europe.  But  again  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
besieged.  On  June  28, 1098,  the  Mohammedans  were 
utterly  routed,  and  the  way  to  Jerusalem  opened.  It 
was  on  a  bright  summer  morning  (1099)  that  40,000 
Crusaders,  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  vast  array 
which  two  years  before  had  laid  siege  to  Nice,  obtain- 
ed their  first  glimpse  of  Jerusalem.  On  July  15,  after 
a  siege  of  rather  more  than  five  weeks,  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  realized.  Jerusalem  was 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  Eight  days 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was 
unanimously  elected  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Becond  Crtuade,  1047.— In  1144  the  principality  of 
Edessa  was  conquered  by  the  emir  of  Mosul,  and  the 
Christians  slaughtered.  His  son  Noureddin  advanced 
to  destroy  the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Europe  once  more  trembled  with  excitement.  A  sec- 
ond crusade  was  preached  by  the  £unous  St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne ;  and  early  in  1147 
two  enormous  armies,  under  the  command  of  Louis 
VII,  king  of  France,  and  Conrad  III,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, marched  for  the  Holy  Land.  Their  united 
numbers  were  estimated  at  1,200,000  fighting-men. 
The  expedition,  nevertheless,  proved  a  total  failure. 


The  Greek  empeioc»  Manuel  Comnenos,  was 
and  through  the  treachery  of  his  emissaries  tbs 
of  Conrad  was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Toiki 
Iconium,  while  that  of  Louis  was  wreeked  ia  tbr 
files  of  the  Pisidian  Mountains.     Ailer  a  Tain 
to  reduce  at  first  Damascus  and  aaboeqiieotlj 
Ion,  the  relics  of  this  mighty  host  retamed  to  ~ 

Third  Cnuade,  1189-1192.— The  death-bkr  t» 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  given  by  Salak^(ifii 
commonly  called  Saladin,  a  young  Kardkh  chid 
had  made  himself  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  who  m^tdn 
the  presidency  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  in  Oc@k 
1187,  Jerusalem  itself  capitulating  after  a  aefiti 
fourteen  days.  The  news  of  this  led  to  a  timt  m 
sade,  the  chiefo  of  which  were  Frederick  I  (Btrba» 
sa),  emperor  of  Germany,  Philippe  Aagnete,  kngtf 
France,  and  Richard  Caur-de-lim,  king  of  Eacki 
Barbarossa  took  the  field  first  in  Uie  spring  of  C* 
but  accidentally  lost  hb  life  by  fever  caugbt  be 
bathing  in  the  Orontes.  His  army,  much  red&si 
joined  the  forces  of  the  other  two  Daonarcfas  bc&r 
Acre  (or  Ptolemais),  which  important  city  wai 
diately  besieged,  and  after  a  beleagnering  of  tv^> 
three  months  surrendered.  But  the  Cmsaikts  «e» 
not  united  among  themselves.  Philippe  sooc  i^ 
returned  to  France ;  and  Richard,  after  accompEsha: 
prodigies  of  valor,  which  excited  the  admintba  tf 
the  Saracens,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Saladiii,  ^r 
which  "  the  people  of  the  West  were  to  be  at  lr«t? 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  exempt  froa  £» 
taxes  which  the  Saracen  princes  had  in  former  taa 
imposed."  On  October  25, 1192,  Bichard  srt  id  i: 
Europe. 

Fourth  Crusade,  1203.— In  1203  a  Ibnrth  expa&n 
was  determined  upon  by  pope  Innocent  III,  altk^ 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  by  no  meaas  ssLi 
as  to  call  for  it.  It  assembled  at  Yenice,  the  go^en- 
ment  of  which  republic,  from  political  reasons,  pee- 
iscd  to  support  the  movement  by  its  navy.  The  uaj 
never  went  to  Palestine  at  all,  but  preferred  to  tib 
possession  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  kader  d 
this  host  of  pseudo-CruscukrSj  Baldwin,  count  of  Fbs- 
ders,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  East  is  1^ 
where  he  and  his  successors  maintained  tiMSsdw 
for  fifty-six  years.  Some  writers  do  not  nambert^^ 
expedition  among  the  regular  cmsadea,  but  cout  -' 
the  fourth  crusade  another  expedition,  in  1217,  vhs± 
king  Andrew  II  of  Hungary  was  prevailed  cpca  I5 
pope  Honorius  III  to  undertake.  He  was  evi^Mitel 
by  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cypma,  oooqoo^  1 
fortress  on  Mount  Tabor  and  some  small  forts,  bet  t 
1218  returned  home.  In  the  same  year  connt  W3Ei3 
of  Holland,  being  allied  with  the  kings  of  Jer&i^ 
and  Cyprus,  landed  in  Egypt  He  conqnered  io  1^- 
Damietta,  but  in  1221  this  town  and  all  other  ces- 
quests  were  lost  again. 

Fifth  Crusade,  1228-1229.— This  waa  commsttWK 
Frederick  II,  emperor  of  Germany.  It  begto  in  l£^. 
and  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  ten  years  between  t^ 
monarch  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  by  which  Pkkfiise 
was  ceded  to  Frederick,  who,  aftor  being  etot^ 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  1229,  returned  to  Evope,Iesr- 
ing  his  new  possessions  in  a  state  of  tranqmllitj. 

Sixth  Crusade,  1248.— In  1244  a  new  nice  of  Tcfc 
burst  into  Syria,  and  once  more  the  Holy  UbA  ^^ 
into  the  hands  of  these  ferocious  barbarians.  Jems}- 
lem  was  burned  and  pillaged.  In  1248,  Louis  II  ^ 
France  (St.  Louis)  headed  a  crusade  against  tbrs^ 
At  the  head  of  40,000  soldiers  he  embarked  frco  Ct- 
pms,  and  from  there  went  to  Egypt,  conquering  ^ 
coast  and  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  when  he  idnsctJ 
further  he  was  utteriy  defeated,  and  taken  priscseri? 
the  sultan  of  Egypt.  By  the  payment  of  a  large  tai- 
som  he  obtained  his  liberty  (1250),  and  thatof  tiie  oditf 
prisoners.  On  his  return  to  Euix^  he  was  regtf^ 
as  a  sort  of  martjrr  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Seventh  Crusade,  1270.— This  also  was  prisiin^">' 
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trtaken  by  St.  Louis,  but  he  haviiig  died  at  Tunis  in 
r70,  on  hte  way  to  Palestine,  prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
nd,  afterwards  Edward  I,  who  had  originally  intcnd- 
l  to  place  himself  under  the  command  of  St.  Louis, 
arched  direct  for  Palestine,  where  his  rank  and  rep- 
ation  in  arms  gathered  round  him  all  who  were  will- 
g  to  fight  for  the  Cross.  Nothing  of  consequence, 
>wever,  was  accomplished,  and  Edward  soon  re- 
Lmed  to  England,  the  last  of  the  Crusaders.  Acre, 
ntioch,  and  Tripoli  still  continued  in  the  possession 
'  the  Christians,  and  were  defended  for  some  time  by 
le  Templars  and  other  military  knights ;  but  in  1291 
ere  capitulated,  the  other  towns  soon  followed.its  ex- 
nple,  and  the  knights  were  glad  to  quit  the  country, 
id  disperse  themselves  over  Europe  in  quest  of  new 
nployment,  leaving  Palestine  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
ission  of  the  Saracens. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  further  crusades, 
ithoogh  the  popes  have  more  than  once  attempted  to 
scite  the  Christians  to  the  undertaking.  Some  writ- 
rs  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  popes,  under  this 
evice,  aimed  at  universal  power  over  the  kings  and 
rmies  employed  in  their  service,  which  were  numer- 
OS,  because  a  plenary  indulgence  was  the  reward  of  a 
irusader.  The  Christian  princes  were  exhausted  in 
\m  struggle,  while  the  pope  became  omnipotent  both 
ver  clergy  and  people.  The  people  sold  their  proper- 
f  for  a  mere  trifle,  or  made  a  gift  of  it  to  monasteries 
nd  abbeys.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  two  millions 
f  Christians  lost  their  lives  during  the  crusades  by 
laughter,  hunger,  pestilence,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  some 
espects,  the  crusades  exercised  a  most  beneficial  in- 
laence  on  modem  society.  M.  Gnizot,  in  his  Leo- 
urea  on  European  CivUizaHonf  endeavors  to  show  their 
iesign  and  function  in  the  destinies  of  Christendom. 
'To  the  first  chroniclers,"  he  says,  **and  consequently 
0  the  first  Crusaders,  of  whom  they  are  but  the  ex- 
pression, Mohammedans  are  objects  only  of  hatred :  it 
s  evident  that  those  who  speak  of  them  do  not  know 
hem.  The  historians  of  the  later  crusades  speak 
imte  diflferently :  it  is  clear  that  they  look  upon  them 
10  longer  as  monsters ;  that  they  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
«nt  entered  into  their  ideas ;  that  they  have  lived 
dth  them;  and  that  relations,  and  even  a  sort  of 
jympathy,  have  been  established  between  them." 
Fhos  the  minds  of  both,  but  particularly  of  the  Cru- 
jaders,  were  partly  delivered  from  those  prejudices 
K^hich  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  "  A  step  was 
taken  towards  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human 
mmd."  Secondly,  the  Crusaders  were  brought  into 
contact  with  two  civilizations,  richer  and  more  ad- 
ranced  than  their  own — ^the  Greek  and  the  Saracenic ; 
wd  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  they  were  mightily 
itruck  with  the  wealth  and  comparative  refinement  of 
the  East.  Thirdly,  the  close  relationship  between  the 
chief  laymen  of  the  West  and  the  Church  occasioned 
by  the  crusades  enabled  the  former  "to  inspect  more 
lutnowly  the  policy  and  motives  of  the  papal  court." 
The  result  was  very  disastrous  to  that  spirit  of  ven- 
eration and  belief  on  which  the  Church  lives,  and  in 
many  cases  an  extraordinary  freedom  of  judgment 
and  hardihood  of  opinion  were  induced,  such  as  Eu- 
rope had  never  before  dreamed  of.  Fourthly,  great 
social  changes  were  brought  about.  A  commerce  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  sprang  up,  and  towns--the 
early  homes  of  liberty  in  Europe — ^began  to  grow  great 
and  powerftil.  The  crusades,  indeed,  "  gave  maritime 
commerce  the  strongest  impulse  it  had  ever  received.*' 
As  the  crusades  were  a  rising  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe  for  the  triumph  of  the  Church  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  popes,  they  naturally  gave  a  pow- 
erful influence  to  the  hierarchical  plans  of  the  popes. 
The  emperors  and  kings,  by  following  the  exhortations 
of  the  popes  and  taking  the  cross,  acknowledged  the 
claims  of  the  popes  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  was 
higher  than  the  secular.    As  the  popes  did  not  person- 


ally join  the  crusades,  but  were  represented  by  le- 
gates, the  system  of  papal  legates  was  developed,  which 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  a  powerf\il  weapon 
for  ei^tailing  the  jurisdiction  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops. The  origin  of  bishops  m  pctrHbm  infidelium  can 
also  be  traced  to  the  crusades.  The  raising  of  im- 
mense armies  was  a  good  pretext  for  the  popes  to  ex- 
tort large  sums  of  money  from  princes  and  nations. 
The  warlike  enthusiasm  against  the  Mohammedans 
kindled  the  popular  fanaticism  against  all  heretics,  and 
stimulated*  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Cathari, 
Waldenses,  and  other  sects  in  Western  Europe. 

The  influence  of  the  crusades  upon  scientific  the- 
ology was  only  indirect.  The  better  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophical  and  theological  literature  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Mohammedans  could  but  yield 
a  favorable  influence.  In  particular,  the  study  of 
Aristotle  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  crusades,  and 
several  of  his  works  were  then  first  made  known  in 
the  western  countries  of  Europe.  See  Chambers,  Cy- 
dopadiOj  s.  v. ;  Brockhaus,  ConveraaHonS'Lex,  ix,  76 ; 
Christian  Bemembrancer^  xliv,  5 ;  Herzog,  Recd-Ency- 
hlop,  viii,  68 ;  Mosheim,  Church  Higtory,  ii,  112,  141, 
238,  etc.;  Milman,  Latin  ChrUHonity,  vol.  iv;  Wilken, 
Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge  (Leips.  1807-28, 4  vols.) ;  Mi- 
chaud,  Histoire  des  Croisadea  (Paris,  1825 ;  translated 
by  Robson,  London,  8  vols.  12mo,  1864) ;  Mills,  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades  (Lond.  1828,  4th  ed.  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Keightley,  The  Crusades  (London,  1847,  2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Hume,  History  of  England^  i,  226  et  al. ;  ii,  60  et  al. ; 
Hase,  Ch.  Hist,  p.  196,  220,  269 ;  Sybel,  Geschichte  des 
ersten  Kreuzzuges  (Leipsic,  1841) ;  Kugler,  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  des  zweiten  Kreuzzuges  (Stuttgardt,  1866). 
A  list  of  writers  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Michaud, 
Bibliotheque  des  Croisades  (Paris,  1830,  4  vols.). 

Cruse.  This  now  obsolete  English  word  denotes 
a  small  vessel  for  holding  water  or  other  liquids. 
Three  Hebrew  words  are  thus  translated  in  the  A.  Y. 
See  Cup. 

1*  ^?9:2,  tsd^opach^ath  Qit,  something  spread  out), 
is  applied  to  a  utensil  (usually  considered  b.  flash,  but 
more  probably  a  shallow  cup)  for  holding  water  (1 
Sam.  xxvi,  11, 12, 16 ;  1  Kings  xix,  6)  or  oil  (1  Kings 
xvii,  12, 14, 1^.  Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  ves- 
sel is  perhaps  afforded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expedi- 
tionj-afler  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  11, 12, 16),  and  also  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  6).  In  a  similar  case  in  the  pres- 
ent day  this  would  be  a  ^^bular  vessel  of  blue  porous 
clay — the  orduiaiy  Gaza  pottery-^bout  nine  inches 
diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  three  inches  long,  a 
small  handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle 
a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a 
straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 
The  form  is  common  also  m  Spain,  and  will  be  famil- 
iar to  many  from  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  A  similar 
globular  vessel  probably  contained  the  oil  of  the  wid- 
ow of  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii,  12,  H  16)-  For  the 
"box"  or  **hom"  in  which  the  consecrated  oil  was 
carried  on  special  occasions,  see  Oil.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  cruse  of  water  mentioned  in 
the  first  passage  (wh6n  Saul's  life  was  spared  by  Da- 
vid)  was  a  clepsydra,  or  one  of  those  water-watch 
measures  used  by  the  ancients,  by  which  time  was 
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measured  by  the  fidUng  of  water  from  one  ressel  into 
another,  the  nndermoet  vessel  containing  a  piece  of 
cork,  the  different  altitudes  of  which,  as  it  gradually 
rose  upon  the  rising  water,  marked  the  progri^  of 
time.  Bat  we  can  iiardly  suppose  that  such  time- 
measures  were  known  at  that  early  period.  It  is 
usual  for  persons  in  the  East  in  the  present  day,  when 
they  travel,  to  take  with  them  a  flask  for  holding  wa- 
tei',  and  also,  when  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  to  have 
a  small  vessel  of  water  within  their  reach  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  il,  21).  These  flasks  are-  of  various 
forms,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  wicker-case, 
See  Dish. 

2.  pil21pS,  hakbuk'  (from  the  gurgling  sound  in  emp- 
tying), perhaps  a  bottle  (as  it  is  translated  m  Jer.  xix, 
1, 10)  for  holding  any  liquid,  as  honey  (1  Kings  xiv, 
8),  but  more  probably  a  prrcHSB  (q.  v.). 

8.  n'^Hb:!,  t$elo<Aith^  (1^^  ^^^  "^^  which  fluids  are 
poufed  (m£)\  tLplaUer  (2  Kings  ii,  20).  This  was  prob- 
ably a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  common  in 
the  East.  It  occurs  in  2  Kings  ii,  20,  ** cruse  ;**  xxi, 
18,  "dish;"  2  Chron.  xxxv,  13,  "pan;"  also  Prov. 
xix,  24 ;  xkvi,  16,  where  the  figure  is  obscured  by  the 
choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."  See  Pan  ;  Platter, 
etc. 

Crosd,  CHRianAiT  F.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  June  27, 1794,  in 
Philadelphia,  of  Lutheran  parentage.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1812,  and  graduated  Jan. 
10, 1815,  with  distinguished  honors.  He  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  the  University  in  1881,  and  resigned  in 
1833.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop  White  about  1822 ; 
became  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  Fishkill,  N.T.,  in 
April,  1846,  but  resigned  the  cure  in  1851,  and  after- 
fi^rds  had  no  parish.  He  soon  jafter  removed  to  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  where,  as  librarian,  he 
had  ample  opportunities  for  those  studies  in  which  he 
was  so  successful.  In  the  ancient  languages— Syriac, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek — ^Dr.  Crus^  was  very  well  inform- 
ed. He  translated  and  edited  Ensebius's  Cfturcft  ffit- 
tory,  and  his  edition  is  the  best  in  English.  He  died 
in  New  York  October  5, 1865.— CfturcA  Review,  Janua- 
ry, 1866. 

CmsitUi,  Christiah  August,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Lenna,  near  Merseburg,  January  10, 
1715.  He  studied  at  Leipzic,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came profiBSSor  of  philosophy  in  1744,  of  theology  in 
1750,  and  primarius  of  theology  in  1757.  He  died 
October  18, 1775.  Dissatisfied  with  the  existing  phU- 
osophical  systems,  he  attempted  a  new  one,  which  he 
sought  to  bring  into  harmony  with  orthodox  theology. 
The  school  which  he  represented  in  Leipzig  may  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  a  Philosophico-Biblical 
Realism.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  one  of  tlie  most 
important  opponents  of  the  idealism  and  mechanism 
of  the  Leibnitz-Wolfiian  philosophy,  while,  as  a  Bible 
theologian,  he  maintained  the  historical  and  literal  as 
opposed  to  an  exclusively  spiritualistic  exegesis.  In 
moraU  "  he  drew  his  conclusions,  not  from  tbe  con- 
ceptions of  the  intellect,  but  the  suggestions  of  the 
will  and  conscience.  He  derived  the  notion  of  duty 
firom  moral  necessity  or  MigaHon,  He  asserted  the 
free-agency  of  the  human  mind  (which  he  contempla- 
ted principally  in  a  negative  point  of  view,  i.  e.  as  un- 
influenced by  physical  or  material  laws),  and  devel- 
oped the  formal  conditions  of  our  fkee-wiU  actions  and 
the  motives  of  them.  The  principle  of  a  moral  law 
led  him  to  that  of  a  moral  Governor  and  Legislator, 
and  consequently  to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  all 
moral  obligations  and  laws  to  the  divine  authority, 
deducing,  as  the  schoolmen  had  done,  the  principles 
of  morals  ftom  the  will  of  God.  That  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  divine  perfections,  and 
accords  with  the  designs  of  God,  is  good,  and  becomes 
obligatory  on  all  rational  beings.  God  demands  of 
hb  rational  creation,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should 


be  good ;  and  also  wills  their  hRppineas  as  a 
quence  of  virtoe"  (Tennemann).  His  principal 
are :  Logik  o.  d,  Weg  s.  Gmoittkeit  tc  Z^tferidmrngkiii 
men$chiidkm  ErbemUniss  (Lps.  1747;  2d  ed.  176S;-;  £| 
wurf  d,  noihcenSgen  VemmftwaMuHem  (JLpt,  \'i 
8d  ed.  1766);  Anweitimg,  vem6n/Ug  z.  Ubem  (ijgs.Y4 
3d  ed.  176^;  AnleUung,  it, naturlicke  BegAaAa^i 
dentlieh  u,  ftonidutig  naehsudmken  (Lpz.  1749, 2  t4 
1772);  Begrifd.chritUickmMoraltkeolo^(ljpLr:^ 
2  vols.).  See  Pierer,  Univenal-Lexihtm,  s.  v.;  £^ 
nis,  German  Proietkmtigm  (Edinb.  1856,  ISmo,  p.lC 
DeUtzsch,  Die  lnbliih-fropketi$cke  Theoto^ie,  On  f« 
bildvnff  dnreh  Ckr^naitu,  etc  (Lpz.  1845);  Tm 
mann.  Manual  Him.PkU.  §  868. 

CTryer,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  mlBsionaiy  of  xzr 
ety  and  usefulness,  was  bom  at  Bingley,  in  Torb^ 
in  1800.  At  20  he  was  converted,  and  was  called  i^ 
the  ministry  about  seven  years  after,  and  labond  fei 
few  months  in  an  English  circuit.  He  was  theo  if 
pointed  a  missionary  to  India,  and  embarked  for  i^ 
country  in  1829.  For  22  years  he  labored  for  the  U 
vation  of  the  heathen,  and  his  name  will  be  kaf  1 
membered  in  the  East.  In  spite  of  oppoaitics]  u 
of  the  long  delay  of  prosperity,  which  is  tbe  gm 
and  peculiar  trial  of  the  Eastern  misslonaiy— m  v^ 
of  the  most  acute  personal  and  family     ~ 


heart  was  undaunted  and  his  faith  nnsabdued.    F4 
of  his  fellow-missionaries  excelled  him  in  power  of  i 
teranoe,  in  the  adroitness  and  effect  with  whk^  be 
posed  the  sophisms  of  the  Brahmin,  or  in  seardmif 
persuasive  appeals  to  the  conscience.     He  ^  detenniife^  ] 
to  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crudfied."    %^ 
a  minister  could  hardly  £ul  of  winning  soids;  ta£  ' 
many  will  be  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  tin  ikjd  | 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  firom  among  the  natives  of  b-  | 
dia,  but  also  from  among  the  Europeans  resSdeat  h  i 
that  country.     He  died  of  cholera,  October  b,  1^1-  I 
Wethgan  ifrntilei ,  1858.  , 

Crypt  (Gr.  K^vmny  *>  conceaied  place ;  LaL  eryts;  | 
Fr.  crypte), 

I.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  ^irmnm-nm  ^  crgi 
was  primarily  a  long,  narrow  gallery,  above  tbe  krtl 
of  the  ground,  surrounding  a  court-yard,  and  hsriii 
walls  on  both  of  its  sides,  with  windows  in  the  wall  ^ 
ing  the  court.  These  ciypts  had  often  a  portico  Iwsf 
them  or  running  between  them  and  the  opea  eosiL 
They  served  as  a  place  of  promenade  daring  the  list  ar 
wet  weather,  and  were  finally  so  extensively  used  dut 
they  were  even  built  for  the  ofiioers  near  tbe  Pistons 
camps  in  Bome.  Crypts  similar  in  constractifln  vsi 
location  were  built  for  storing  wines,  vegetablM,  aai 
other  articles,  like  the  modem  subterranean  ceDsx. 
When  all  the  windows  were  dosed  they  were  dark  asd 
cool,  and  hence  tbe  word  was  applied  even  bj  tbe  aa- 
cients  to  any  dark  and  long  chamber  or  passage,  at  tbe 
dark  stables  where  horses  were  kept  under  tbe  ampii> 
theatre,  the  doaea  maxima  at  Rome,  tbe  tunad  at 
Naples,  and  to  a  grotto  whero  Quartilla  ofleied  sacri- 
fice. 

II.  The  word  ergpt  was  aj^ed  by  tbe  eaiiy  Cfari»- 
tians  to  those  subterranean  burial-places  which  wtn 
afterwards  called  Catacombs  (q.  v.).  The  term  was  la- 
ter limited  to  the  larger  chambers  in  the  Cataconlv 
where  one  or  more  martyrs  were  buried.  These  orpb 
were  larger  than  the  other  rooms  in  theCataootabSy'sad 
were  often  ornamented,  and  devoted  to  divine  worsbip. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  double,  one  pari  mrm^ 
for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women,  wi&  mmH 
antechambers  for  the  catechumens.  Some  <if  tbcse 
crypts  had  openings  into  the  fields  above. 

III.  When  persecution  ceased,  and  Chxistians  boSt 
church  edifices  above  ground,  the  custom  was  mAoftbei 
of  placing  the  remains  of  martyrs — later  of  archfaUi- 
ops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  high  church  offidak— ia 
crypts  under  the  intersection  of  the  cross  in  the  pbn 
of  the  chureh.     In  the  BasOican  period  of  ardUtectne 
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Bse  crypto  were  often  called  by  the  lume  etmfemo, 
the  Bomanesqne  period  the  name  ciypt  wob  re- 
med.  In  the  churches  of  this  period,  the  crypt  ex- 
ided  under  the  high  altar  and  back  under  the  entire 
olr  or  apsia,  sometimes  even  including  the  space  nn- 
rtho  transept.  This  crypt  formed  almost  a  separate 
arch,  and  cansed  the  floor  above  it  of  the  main  body 
the  church  to  be  raised  higher  than  that  of  the  nave, 
which  the  audience  had  access.  Churches  founded 
the  latter  part  of  the  Bomanesque  period,  and  there- 
ter,  had  no  crypts.  The  reason  of  their  disappear- 
ice  from  church  architecture  is  not  well  understood. 
•LQbke,  Gtichiehte  der  ArchiUhtur;  Rich,  DicUonary 
^  Greek  and  Roman  AniiquUiee. 
Crypto-Calvlnistio  Controveniy,  the  name 
iven  to  a  dispute  within  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Ger- 
lany  (1552-1574)  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
upper.  The  followers  of  the  Melancthonian  doctrine, 
t  distingnished  firom  the  strict  Lutherans,  were  styled 
rypto-CaivinUU  (also  Philippists,  Melancthonians). 
1.  Melancthon,  it  is  well  known,  earnestly  desired 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  divisions  of 
le  Protestant  body.  His  tendency  towards  the  Cal- 
inistic  view  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  was  early  shown  in 
le  difference  between  the  Augsburg  Confessio  invari- 
ta  (1580)  and  the  vmiata  (15^).  In  the  former,  art. 
,  dt  cctna  Domim,  it  is  stated  that  the  '^body  and 
lood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
In  the  form  of  bread  and  wine),  and  are  there  distrib- 
ted  and  received  (distribuunturvevcen^i&iM);  therefore 
be  opposite  doctrine  is  rejected.* '  In  the  variata  (Lat- 
Q  of  1540)  the  reading  is  **  cum  pctne  et  vino  vere  exki- 
entur  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vesoentibus  in  ccena 
)ominL**  The  condemnation  of  the  **  opposite  doc- 
rine,**  i.  e.  the  Zwinglian,  is  omitted.  Tliis  altera- 
ion  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  Luther,  who  nev- 
rtheless  tolerated  Melancthon's  change  of  doctrine. 
)ut  many  Lutherans  (e.  g.  Flacius,  q.  v.)  were  less 
olerant;  and  during  Melancthon's  lifetime  he  was 
teld  by  many  to  be  a  concealed  (crypto-)  Calvinist. 
rhe  truth  seems  to  be  fairly  stated  by  Hase,  as  fol- 
ows:  *^Aa  Melancthon  was  convinced  that  neither 
Luther's  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  was 
m  insuperable  bar  to  saving  communion  with  Christ, 
le  thought  he  might  allow  both  of  them  to  continue 
n  the  Church.  But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body  (ubiquity,  q.  v.)  was  pro- 
posed as  the  only  saving  basis  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
uid  made,  by  Brentz  (see  Brbntiub),  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  WOrtemberg,  he  expressed  disapprobation 
^  such  novel  doctrines  in  provincial  Latin  being  in- 
troduced into  the  symbols  of  fkith"  (jOkurch  Hittory, 
%  850).  Melancthon  and  Luther  never  quarrelled  on 
the  subject;  but  the  controversy,  even  during  Melanc- 
thon's lifetime,  began  to  be  bitter.  He  did  not  live, 
however,  to  see  the  fierce  strife  which  finally  arose  on 
the  subject  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  (died 


%  But  the  controversy,  as  such,  began  in  the  year 
1552,  when  Joachfan  Westphal,  a  preacher  in  Ham- 
burg, proclaimed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  hereticaL  The  controversy  was  especially 
violent  at  Bremen,  between  Tilemann  Heshusius  and 
Albert  Hardenberg,  cathedral  preacher,  who  acted  for 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  it  went  on  until  Harden- 
herg  was  dismissed  from  his  position.  Shortly  after 
Heshusius  shared  a  like  fiite.  In  1558  Heshusius  was 
o^e  general  superintendent  at  Heidelberg,  and  he 
soon  detected '  *  Crypto-Calvinism"  in  deacon  Wilhelm 
^bitz.  In  both  cities  Lutheranism  was  finally  ex- 
pelled, and  Frederick  III,  elector  of  the  Pakitinate, 
went  over  to  the  Reformed  Church.  In  WOrtemberg 
Brentz  urged  the  ultra-Lutheran  doctrine  (see  above) ; 
b«t  Christopli,  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  endeavored  to  al- 
^y  the  strife,  and  finally  succeeded,  in  1561,  at  the 
FOrsteotag  (Diet  of  Princes)  at  Naumburg,  in  obtain- 
^  the  recognition  of  Uie  (tUered  Augsburg  Confession. 


The  doctor  Frederick  III  of  the  Palathiate  withdrew 
from  the  controversy,  and  introduced,  in  1563,  in  Iiis 
dominions  a  mixed  doctrine  of  Melancthonian  tenden- 
cy, by  the  incorporation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
into  the  state  law. 

In  the  Saxon  electorate  the  Wittenberg  and  Leip- 
zig tiieologians  undertook  a  like  combination  of  the 
doctrines.  Kaspar  Peucer,  son-in-law  of  Melancthon, 
Cracow,  SchOtz,  and  Stdssel ;  G.  Mi^or,  P.  Eber,  Paul 
Crell,  and,  later,  P.  Crudger,  Pezel,  MoUer,  and  oth- 
ers, in  their  writings,  and  also  in  tlie  well-known  Kat- 
echesis,  favored  the  view,  and  these  Melancthonian 
theologians  were  called  Philippists.  The  Thuringian 
theologians  in  Jena,  especiaUy  Flacius,  abo  Wigand, 
Cdlestrin,  Kirchner,  and  others,  were  strict  Lutherans, 
and  bitterly  opposed  the  electorate  Saxons.  A  con- 
ference between  the  Wittenberg  and  Jena  theologians 
was  held  at  Altenburg  (October,  1568,  to  March,  1569), 
in  which  very  intemperate  accusations  were  made 
against  the  Philippists.  The  rupture  was  widened. 
The  electoral  duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  called  his  the- 
ologians together  in  Dresden  on  the  7-lOth  of  October, 
1571.  They  agreed  upon  the  Consensus  Dresdensis  and 
the  Wittenberg  Caieclusm,  which  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity,  but  used  Lutheran  language  in  moderate 
terms,  Melancthonian  in  spirit;  for  the  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  strife  was  ended.  But  in  1574  ap- 
peared an  anonymous  work  entitied  Exegeds  perspicua 
d  ferme  integra  controversias  de  sacra  ccma,  which 
strongly  advocated  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sup- 
per. (It  has  been  shown  by  Heppe,  Gesckickte  des 
deutsch.  Prot.  ii,  468,  that  this  work  was  written  by 
the  physician  Joachim  Cureus  [died  1578],  and  was 
not  originally  intended  tor  publication.)  The  work 
caused  a  bitter  renewal  of  the  controversy,  and  the 
elector  determined  to  suppress  Calvinism,  and  he  de- 
posed or  imprisoned  the  leaders,  and  commanded  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession  of  Torgau  (May,  1574). 
Peucer  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years.  In  1586  the 
elector  died,  and  his  son.  Christian  I,  succeeded  him. 
Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell  (q.  v.)  and  others  influenced 
him  to  fitvor  the  Calvinistic  view.  After  his  death, 
the  duke  Frederick  William  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who 
was  regent,  put  down  Philippism  by  brute  force,  even 
executing  Crell  in  1601.  See  L5scher,  Histor,  motu- 
icm,  1728;  Hep|to,  GesM^kte  des  deutschen  Protestant- 
ismusy  1852, 2  vols. ;  Zeitschr,/.  d.  hist,  Tkeol.  1865,  iv; 
Gieseler,  Church  Bistory  (Smith's),  iv,  §  87, 88 ;  Gass, 
Geschichte  dprot,  Theol.  i,  68  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  History 
of  Doctrines,  §  215 ;  Herzog,  lUal-Encyldop.  viii,  127. 

Crystal.  There  are  several  words  which  appear  to 
have  this  meaning  in  the  Bible.     See  Ice  ;  Pearl. 

1.  H^J?,  he'rach  (properly  tee,  as  it  is  rendered  Job 
vi,  16;  xxxviii,  29;  "frost,"  Gen.  xxxi,  40;  Job 
xxxvii,  10;  Jer.  xxxvi,  80 ;  Sept.  cpverroXXoc),  occurs 
in  Ezek.  i,  22,  where  the  epithet "  terrible"  seems  to  be 
added  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.  ^ 

2.  ^^'^'ly  gabish'  (properly  ice;  Sept,  yo/Si'c),  occurs 
only  in  Job  xxviii,  18,  where  it  is  rendered  "pearls" 
in  our  version. 

8.  n'^S^ST,  sekukHh'  (lit.  what  is  pare  or  transpa- 
rent ;  Sept  uaXoc),  occurs  only  in  Job  xviil,  17,  where 
some  regard  it  as  denoting  glctss, 

4.  Kpv<TTaXXoc  (prop,  ice)  occurs  in  Rev.  iv,  6 ;  xxi, 
11 ;  xxii,  1,  evidentiy  in  the  sense  of  crystal^  and  in 
such  connections  as  to  identify  it  in  a  good  degree 
with  the  preceding  terms. 

**  Crjrstal  was  ancientiy  held  to  be  only  pure  water, 
congealed  by  great  lengtii  of  time  into  ice  harder  than 
the  common  (Died.  Sic.  ii,  52 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii, 
2),  and  hence  the  Greek  word  for  it,  in  its  more  proper 
signiflcation,  also  signifies  ice.  From  this  it  necessa- 
rily folk)wed  that  crystal  could  only  be  produced  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  ice,  and  this  was  accordingly 
the  ancient  belief;  but  we  now  know  that  it  b  found 
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in  the  warmest  regions.  Theophrastns  (54)  reckons 
crystal  among  the  pellacid  stones  used  for  engraved 
seals.  In  common  parlance  we  apply  the  term  crytUd 
(as  the  ancients  apparently  did)  to  a  glass-like  trans- 
parent stone,  commonly  of  a  hexagonal  form,  which, 
from  being  found  in  rocks,  b  called  by  mineralogists 
rock-crystaL  It  is  a  stone  of  the  flint  family,  the 
most  refined  kind  of  quartz"  (Kitto).    See  Glass. 

Cubit  Qn  Heb.  HfiK,  ammah%  lit.  fnolker,  u  e.  of 
the  arm,  the/am>arm ;  Greek  TnJxvCi  taieU)iB  a,  word 
derived  immediately  from  the  Latin  cubUutj  the  lower 
arm.  The  length  of  the  cnbit  has  varied  in  different 
nations  and  at  different  times.  Derived  as  the  meas- 
ure is  from  a  part  of  the  human  body,  and  as  the  hu- 
man stature  has  been  of  very  dissimilar  length,  the 
cubit  must  of  necessity  have  been  various.  The  low- 
er arm,  moreover,  may  take  in  the  entire  length  fh>m 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  third  or  longest  finger,  or  it 
may  be  considered  as  extending  trom  the  elbow  mere- 
ly to  the  root  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  omitting  the 
whole  length  of  the  hand  itself.  If  the  definition  of 
Celsus  (viii,  1)  is  taken,  and  the  cubit  is  identified  with 
the  ulna,  the  under  and  longer  of  the  two  bones  of 
which  the  arm  consists,  still  a  fixed  and  invariable 
measure  is  not  gained.  That  the  cubit  among  the  He- 
brews was  derived  as  a  measure  from  the  human  body 
is  clear  from  Deut.  iil,  11 — "after  the  cubit  of  a  man*' 
(^a-^Wt  na«,  see  BCttcher,  Proben  alUest.  Schrijl,  p. 
288).  But  it  is  diflScult  to  determine  whether  this  cu- 
bit was  understood  as  extending  to  the  wrist  or  the 
end  of  the  third  finger.  As,  however,  the  latter  seems 
most  natural,  since  men,  when  ignorant  of  anatomy, 
and  seeking  in  their  own  frames  standards  of  measure, 
were  likely  to  take  both  the  entire  foot  and  the  entire 
fore-arm,  the  probability  is  that  the  longer  was  the 
original  cubit,  namely,  the  length  from  the  elbow  to 
the  extremity  of  the  longest  finger.  The  Egyptian 
cubit,  which  it  is  likely  the  Hebrews  would  adopt,  con- 
sisting of  six  hand-breadths,  is  found  on  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  (Journal  des  Savons^  1822,  Nov.,  Dec. ;  comp. 
Herod,  ii,  149).  The  Rabbins  also  (Mishna,  Chelim, 
xvii,  9)  assign  six  hand-breadths  to  the  Mosaic  cubit. 
By  comparing  Josephus  (Ant,  iii,  6, 5)  with  Exod.  xxv, 
10,  it  will,  moreover,  be  found  that  the  weight  of  his 
authority  is  in  the  same  scale.  Aca»rding  to  him,  a 
cubit  is  equal  to  two  spans.  Now  a  span  is  equal  to 
three  hand-breadths  (Schmidt,  Bibl.  Mathemat,  p.  117 ; 
Eisen-Schmidt,  D«  Ponda-Unu,  p.  110);  a  cubit,  there- 
fore, is  equal  to  six  hand-breadths.  The  hand-breadth 
is  found  as  a  measure  in  1  Kings  vii,  26 ;  comp.  Jer. 
Iii,  21.  In  the  latter  passage  the  finger-breadth  is  an- 
other measure.  The  span  also  occurs  Exod.  xxviii, 
16.  So  that,  it  appears,  measures  of  length  were,  for 
the  most  part,  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  members 
of  the  human  body.  Still  no  absolute  and  invariable 
standard  presents  itself.  If  the  question.  What  is  a 
hand  or  finger-breadth  ?  be  asked,  the  answer  can  be 
^  only  an  approximation  to  fact.  If,  however,  the  palm 
or  hand-breadth  be  taken  at  8}  inches,  then  the  cubit 
will  amount  to  21  inches.  In  addition  to  the  common 
cubit,  the  Egyptians  had  a  longer  one  of  six  palms  four 
inches.  The  Hebrews  also  have  been  thought  to  have 
had  a  longer  cubit,  for  in  Ezek.  xl,  5,  we  read  of  a  cu- 
bit which  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  "  cubit  and  an  hand- 
breadth  ;"  see  also  Ezek.  xliii,  13,  where  it  is  express- 
ly said,  "the  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  an  hand-breadth." 
The  prophet  has  been  supposed  to  refer  here  to  the 
then  current  Babylonian  cubit,  a  measure  which  it  is 
thought  the  Jews  borrowed  during  the  period  of  their 
captivity.  The  Rabbins  make  a  distinction  between 
the  common  cubit  of  five  hand-breadths  and  the  sa- 
cred cubit  of  six  hand-breadths — a  distinction  which  is 
held  to  be  insufiiciently  supported  by  De  Wette  (Ar- 
chdologie,  p.  178).  Consult  Lamy,  De  Tabemaeulo^  c. 
8 ;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  676. — Kitto,  s.  v.  An  ancient 
Egyptian  cubit  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris 
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).484  faichet.  Tbe  Hebrew  cnbit,  ami 
ing  to  Bishop  Cumberland  and  M.  Pelletier,  is  tvcr- 
one  inches ;  and  the  Talmndists  observe  that  tke  b 
brew  cubit  (meaning  prol>ably  the  kmisv  or  i 
measure)  was  larger  by  one  quarter  than  the  BfOBc. 
which  would  make  it  contain  21.843  inchea.  Kir 
writers  fix  it  at  eighteen  inches,  confounding  it  nc 
the  Greek  and  Roman  measnre  of  a  foot  and  a  M 
The  most  approved  computation  aasi^^na  each  \mii 
Jewish  cubits  the  same  length  as  the  correspcB&t 
Eg3rptian,  namely,  20.24  inches  for  tbe  ordinarv  m 
and  21.888  for  the  sacred,  which  is  coofirmed  ir^ 
mean  length  of  several  ancient  cubits  markfd  oa  i^ 
Egyptian  monuments  (Willdnson's  A»c,  EggptioiL^ 
series,  i,  80),  by  a  comparison  of  the  dimensioBt  dh 
Pyramids  with  those  given  in  ancient  anths^ 
(Vyse's  Ppumidi  ofGiuh^  iii,  104, 10£r>,  and  whki  »? 
shall  find  to  correspond  remarkably  with  tbe  Talsi- 
ical  statement  of  the  circuit  of  the  Temple.  In  a  kr 
edition  of  his  Ancient  EgypHant,  however  Q^Pof^^ 
Account,''^  ii,  2^), Wilkinson  makes  the  ordinary  Ef^p- 
tian  cubit  to  have  consisted  of  seven  palms  or  tw^r- 
eight  digits,  and  gives  rune  exact  compatatioDS  c^  i: 
length,  varying  from  20.4729  to  20.7484  inches,  wkk: 
yield  an  average  of  20.6169  inches ;  and  he  stats  tb 
cubit  on  the  NUometer  at  Elephantine,  from  aciKj 
measurement,  to  be  20.625  inches.  This  last  is  pt? 
haps  tlie  most  accurate  dimension  attainable  for  tt 
standard  cubit.  (See  Bockh,  MttrU.  UmtermtdL  Bsi. 
1838,  p.  12 ;  Thenius,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Kril.  1846,  i,  77^ 
ii,  299;  Lepsius,  Die  aU-dgypOscke  JSile,  BerL  1?6L 
See  Hetbolooy. 

In  Judg.  iii,  16,  the  term  translated  "  cnbit'*  is  is 
the  original  ^"Oi,  go'med  (literally,  a  cufy,  a  ntf  :f 
stafiT,  as  the  measure  of  a  cubit.  In  the  New  Ife^ 
ment  our  Lord  characteristically  employs  the  tcre  o 
bit  (Matt,  xxvii,  6 ;  Luke  xii,  26)  for  the  enforoeBes! 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  lesson.  The  term  also  octr^ 
in  John  xxi,  8,  and  in  Rev.  xxi,  17 ;  and  in  tlie  k^ 
rypha  (2  Mace,  xiii,  5).     See  Mbasubb. 

Cnoius.    See  Kautz. 

Cuokoo  (t]n^,  tihach'apk^  prob.  from  its  IxamoL. 
Sept,  and  Vulg.  tea^uUj  A.  V.  **  cuckow")  occurs  ah 
in  Lev.  xi,  16 ;  Deut.  xiv,  15,  among  birds  of  ptvr 
not  clearly  identified,  but  dedared  to  be  undies- 
None  of  the  vsrious  ancient  or  modem  versions  of  ^ 
word  give  a  bird  possessing  any  affinity  with  the  oc> 
er  species  enumerated ;  and  although  the  cnckoo  i»  t 
winter  and  spring  bird,  distinctly  heard,  it  appears,  tf 
Mr.  Buckin^^am,  early  in  April,  while  crossing  thr 
mountains  between  Damascus  and  Sidon,  at  that  tim 
covered  with  snow,  it  could  scarcely  deserve  to  be  io- 
cluded  in  the  prohibited  list,  for  the  species  is  evey- 
where  scarce.  The  identifications  proposed  by  iatt 
writers  on  the  snb,}ect  sll  equally  lack  a  saffideat 
foundation.  Bochart  (Hierot.  vol.  ii,  c  18)  thinks  tbe 
aea-guU  is  meant.  Upon  the  whole,  while  so  much  eb> 
scurity  still  remains  on  the  subfect,  the  infeerprctatia 
of  **  cuckoo'*  may  as  well  remain  nndistUTbed.  (Se« 
Penny  Cydopmdia,  s.*v.)     The  word  skaeh(q)k  was  s 
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ood  iTnitsti(>D  of  the  dbsyllabie  voice  of  thb  Lird,  as 
Dtr  worri  ctichx^  yi\nmiE^\y  fcjwjit^d  in  all  European 
in^uug^s^  aiul  ^a^:£H>&,  wliich  the  hird  U  supposed  by 
ae  Arabs  to  utter.  The  latter^  indeed,  cull  it  tir  el- 
faJhlby  or  "Jacob's  lard,"  on  tLij  account  (Kitto,  Phy«. 
tigf.  of  Pakst.  p.  cccciii)*  The  common  cuckoo  {Ca- 
uiuM  canonts}  Js  a  bkiJ  of  considemhle  wxe,  tin  fit  fitr 
Dod,  iHac^uiM!  habitujilly  feeding  on  reptile!^  and  brge 
[wecta.  It  is  spread  over  tlie  wholo  of  A&ia  and  Afri- 
ft  iLs  well  nil  Rnrrtpe,  mi^atinf;  northward  in  sprints 
itirl  probably  not  breeding  in  Pakstiiic,  uHhough  pasa- 
015  the  winter  there.  Tho  American  cuckot>  {Eiytki- 
^kri*  Affi^icimw\  oftsn  called  "  LOW-lnni/'  is  a  dittt;r- 
mt  species  of  the  family  of  the  Cucuimfp^  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  distinguished  by  laying  tbeir  epga 
n  tho  DdfitJi  of  other  bird&,  and  rearing  no  young  tbem- 
lelvea.^^^ttOf  fi»  y. ;  Fairbaliiif  s»  y. 


Eaatem  Black  Cuckoo  {Eudynamys  OritntalUb* 
CncnllTUi.     See  Cowl. 

encumber  is  the  translation  of  K^p,  hUhtku'  (so 
called  probably  from  its  difficulty  of  aigtatum;  Sept. 
aiKvoQ),  in  our  Auth.yer8.,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
randering  has  been  almost  nniversally  admitted.  It 
occurs  in  Num.  xi,  5,  where  the  Israelites,  when  in 
the  desert,  express  their  longings  for  the  melons  and 
the  cucuimbert  of  Egypt.  The  Heb.  is  so  similar  to  the 
Arabic  ki$»a  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  their 
lM)th  meaning  the  same  thing.  Celsus  (ffierobot,  ii, 
247)  gives  kOa,  haii,  and  huaia  as  different  pronun- 
ciations of  the  same  word  in  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages. It  does  not  follow  that  these  names  always 
indicate  exactly  the  same  species,  since  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  they  would  probably  be  applied  to  the 
kinds  of  cucumber  most  common,  or  perhaps  to  those 
^vhich  were  most  esteemed  in  particular  localities. 
Thus,  in  Egypt  (see  Prosp.  Alpin,  Plantt.  JEg,  c.  38,  p. 
54),  the  name  haii  appears  to  be  applied  to  the  species 
which  is  called  Cucumis  chaie  by  botanists,  and  "  queen 
of  cucumbers"  by  Hasselquist,  who  describes  it  as  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  all  those  cultivated  in  Egypt 
{Trav.  p.  258).  See  Melon.  In  India  the  name  kUim 
is  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Cucumus  utiU*- 
nmu«,  or  the  common  htkree  of  the  natives,  while  in 
Persia  and  Syria  the  same  name  would  probably  be 
applied  only  to  the  common  cucumber,  or  Cucumis  to- 
(irut,  as  the  two  preceding  species  are  not  likely  to 


be  much  known  in  cither  conn  try  ♦  The 
Talmudists  (J/<uj*er.  i,  4  ;  TerumtHh,  ii,  6; 
vi,  6 :  BfM  Mtz.  vii,  5)  have  TV^-p,  and 
the  F^hcenicians  had  tho  word  Kor«crc^£^ap 
(Dioi5C.  iv,  I5'2},  which  is  prolmbly  fi<tt3p 
n  X'S,  '  *  cue  utn  \.^J  of  Egy  pi"  =  <r  it:  i  n^  dypioQ, 
The  anniET  name  for  cucumbei  exL^ta  in  all 
toy;nate  lanyruagps.  (For  an  account  of  the 
cucumljers  of  Syria  and  K^ypt^  see  Forskal, 
Fhjra  .-Egtjpt.  p*.  169?  Celsii  i/wrroiKiMi,  249.) 
See  BoT^isir, 

All  travellers  in  tho  East  notice  the  ex- 
tensive cultivation  and  consumption  of  cu- 
cumbers and  other  vegetables  of  the  same 
tribe,  especially  where  there  is  any  moisture  of  soil, 
or  the  possibility  of  irrigation  (see  Burckhardt,  Ara- 
bic Proverbs^  No.  660).  Thus,  even  in  the  driest  parts, 
the  neighborhood  of  a  well  is  often  occupied  by  a 
field  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  generally  with  a  man 
or  boy  set  to  guard  it  from  plunder,  perched  up  on 
a  temporary  scaffolding,  with  a  slight  protection 
from  the  sun,  where  he  may  himself  be  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  more  powerful  wild  animals.  That 
such  plants  appear  to  have  been  similarly  cultivated 
among  the  Hebrews  is  evident  ftx)m  Isa.  i,  8,  "  The 
daughter  of  Zion  is  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
like  a  lodge  in  a  garden  ofcucwnbeni"  (m^jD«,  mih- 
8hah\  Sept.  aucuripaTov),  as  well  as  ftt)m  Baruch  vi, 
70,  "as  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  ofcucumbert  (aucvfjpa- 
rov)  keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of  wood."— 
Kitto.    See  Garden  ;  Cottaoe. 

Cud  OTjft,  gerah\  ruminaticn\  the  pellet  of  half- 
chewed  food  brought  up  from  the  first  stomach  of  ru- 
minant animals  to  be  thoroughly  masticated  (Lev.  xi, 
8-7,  26;  Dent,  xiv,  6-8).    See  Clean  (animals), 

Cttdworih,  Ralph,  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Aller,  Somersetshire,  in 
1617,  and  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1680,  became  M.A.  1689,  rector  of  N.  Cadbury  1641, 
and  master  of  Clare  Hall  1644.  In  1646  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  j  in  1654,  master  of  Christ  Col- 
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lege;  !n  1662,  vicar  of  ABhwell;  and  in  1678,prebeD- 
duy  of  Gloucester.  He  died  in  1688.  Cudworth  was 
a  Platonist,  of  "great  stzength  of  genius  and  vast 
compass  of  learning.*'  His  reputation  as  a  writer 
rests  chiefly  on  his  True  InteUectual  Sjfttem  of  the  Urn- 
verm,  which  appeared  in  1678  as  the  first  part  of  a  still 
greater  work  which  he  never  completed.  It  is  a  de- 
fence of  human  liberty,  and  of  belief  in  God,  against 
fatalism  and  atheism.  Cudworth  describes  three  false 
systems  or  hypotheses  of  the  universe  in  the  pre&ce : 
**  Of  the  three  fatalisms  or  false  hypotheses  of  the  uni- 
verse mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  one  is 
absolute  atheism,  another  immoral  theism,  or  religion 
without  any  natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and 
unjust,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  being  mere  theti- 
cal  or  factitious  things,  made  by  arbitrary  will  and 
command  only) ;  the  third  and  last  such  a  theism  as 
acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or  omnipotent  under- 
standing Being,  but  also  natural  justice  and  morality, 
founded  in  him,  and  derived  ftrom  him ;  nevertheless, 
no  liberty  from  necessity  anywhere,  and  therefore  no 
distributive  or  retrilmtive  justice  in  the  world."  Be- 
fore erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  uni- 
verse (the  epithet  inteUectual  being  used,  as  he  tells 
us,  ^*to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  vulgarly  so  call- 
ed, systems  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  visible  and  cor- 
poreal world,  the  Ptolemaic,  Tychonic,  and  Copemi- 
can"),  it  was  his  object  to  demolish  these  false  systems. 
And  the  first  of  them,  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  fate,  is 
demolished  in  the  first  part  of  the  *^  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem.'* It  is  a  work  of  great  leamfaig  and  acuteness. 
In  attacking  the  atheistic  faith,  Dr.  Cudworth  de- 
scribee the  atomic  physiology,  which,  as  held  by  De- 
mocritus,  and  other  ancient  philosopers,  involved 
atheism.  For  the  better  confutation  of  other  forms 
of  atheism,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  Hylozoic  and 
Cosmo-plastic,  he  makes  the  hypothesis  of  an  *^  arti- 
ficial, regular,  and  plastic  nature,"  working  in  com- 
plete subordination  to  the  Deity.  And  to  avert  an 
argument  brought  against  the  oneness  of  the  Deity, 
fh)m  its  unnaturalness  as  shown  by  the  general  preva^ 
lence  of  polytheism  among  the  pagan  nations,  he  con- 
tends that  "  the  pagan  theologers  all  along  acknowl- 
edged one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which 
all  their  other  gods  were  generated  or  created,"  and 
that  their  polytheism  was  but  a  polyonymy  of  one  God. 
The  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Moralitjf  cor- 
responds to  the  second  part  of  the  Intellectual  System. 
It  is  directed  against  Hobbee  and  those  who,  with  him, 
"  affirm  justice  and  injustice  to  be  only  by  law,  and 
not  by  nature."  Besides  the  Intellectual  System^  Cud- 
worth published,  1.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  true  No- 
tion  qf  the  Lord^s  Supper^  in  which  he  maintains,  as 
Warburton  has  since  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice :— ^2.  The  Union  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  Shadowed: — 8.  A  Sermon  on  John  u, 
8,  4,  preached  in  1647  before  the  House  of  Commons : 
—4.  A  Sermon  preached  in  1664  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  1 
Cor.  XV,  57 : — 5.  Deus  Justificatus  against  the  Assertors 
of  absolute  and  unconditional  Beprobation,  He  left 
several  works  in  MS.,  only  one  of  which  has  yet  been 
published,  namely,  the  TrecUise  concerning  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Morcikg  (1781).  The  rest  are,  1.  ^  Dis- 
course of  Moral  Good  and  Eril:—2.  A  Discourse  of 
Uherty  and  NecessUg,  in  fchich  the  Grounds  of  the  Athe- 
istical  PhUosophg  are  conftted,  and  Morality  vindieaied 
and  explained  .*--8.  A  Commentary  on  DanieVs  Prophecy 
of  the  /Seventy  Weeks:— 4.  Of  the  Verity  of  the  Christian 
Religion  against  the  Jews: — 6.  A  Discourse  of  the  Crea- 
tion  of  the  World  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul: — 6.  A 
Treatise  on  Hebrew  Learning: — 1,  An  Explanation  of 
ffobbes's  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  Extension  qf  Spir- 
its.  These  MSS.  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
1788  a  Latm  translation  of  the  InteUectual  System  was 
published  by  Mosheun  (Lugd.  Bat.  2  vols.  4to).  The 
best  ed.  of  the  English  work  is  Harrison's  (London, 
1845, 8  vols.  8vo,  with  index).    A  good  and  che^  edi- 


tion is  that  of  Attdover  (1887,  2  toIs.  Svo), 
dudes  all  the  published  writings  of  Cudwovthf  bat  k» 
no  index.  See  Birch,  Life  of  CudwoHk  (prefixed  t 
most  editbns  of  his  works) ;  EngL  C^doputdim  ;  ]fa«> 
intosh.  Ethical  PhUotophy,  p.  78. 

CaJaoitUi  (properly  De  Cujas),  Jacques,  a  di<a- 
guished  teacher  of  canon  law,  was  bom  in  152^  .- 
Toulouse.  He  became  in  1554  a  professor  of  lav  . 
Cahors,  in  1565  at  Bourges,  in  1567  at  Valence,  a 
in  1575  again  at  Bourges.  The  civil  war  In  Fna^ 
induced  him  shortly  after  to  go  to  Paris,  where  be  lif 
received  permission  to  give  lectures  on  law.  In  1^ 
he  once  more  returned  to  Bourges,  where  he  ttuxa- 
fbrth  remained,  notwithstanding  the  most  pnfiu^ 
ofifers  ft-om  the  University  of  Bologna.  He  ^ed  On. 
4, 1590.  Cujacius  was  the  most  famoos  tendkm  d  6c 
Roman  law  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ^mrtps^ 
tion  attracted  large  numbers  of  students  from  all  eaa- 
tries  of  Europe.  He  corrected  mnnerons  peaaageB  'J 
the  Roman  law-books  from  the  more  than  500  msm- 
scripts  which  he  had  collected,  and  a  great  many  oU 
scure  points  were  by  him  for  the  first  tfane  elncidktt-f. 
He  gained  the  love  of  the  thousands  of  his  pupils  t:>  i 
rare  degree  by  the  affectionate  attenticm  which  he  pu 
to  the  welfare  of  each.  From  the  theological  coctr> 
versies  of  his  time  he  cautiously  abstained,  tboniJi  Ik 
was  always  a  steadfast  adherent  of  the  cause  of  Hesrr 
lY.  In  his  will  he  referred  his  wife  and  his  dss^ 
ter  to  the  letter  of  the  pure  Bible,  without  note  .t 
comment,  as  the  sole  rule  of  their  fiuth.  He  publisbed 
himself  a  collection  of  his  works  (Paris,  1577),  whki. 
however,  is  not  complete.  The  editions  by  Colomlift 
(Paris,  1617  and  1684)  does  likewise  not  coDtahi  t£ 
the  worlcs  of  Cujadus.  A  complete  edition  was  fff«- 
pared  by  Fabroti  (Paris,  1658, 10  vols.),  which  has  kt> 
eral  tunes  been  reprinted,  with  some  additioos  (l«le<t 
edition,  Prato,  18  vols.  1886).  A  life  of  Cujadoa  wu 
published  in  1590  by  Papyrins  Masson,  bot  the  bat 
account  of  Cujacius  is  by  Saint  Prix  (appendix  to  h> 
work  Histoire  du  droit  Honuxin,  Paris,  1821 ;  aa  ex- 
tract horn  this,  in  German,  by  Spangenberg,  Cufatim 
a.  seine  Zeitgenossen,  Leipz.  1822).  —  Brockhans,  Om- 
versations-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirek,^Lex.  i 
988. 

Colbertson,  Matthew  Soipsok,  H.D.,  a  Pr«- 
byterian  minister  and  missionary,  was  bom  at  Chaa- 
bersburgh,  Ps.,  Jan.  18, 1819,  and  was  edocated  at  tbe 
Military  Academy,  West  Point.  While  serriag  ss 
lieutenant  of  artiUexy  he  made  a  religions  proifessaos, 
and  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeloa, 
where  he  graduated  in  1844.  In  that  year  be  wl$ 
licensed  and  ordained  as  missionary  to  China.  He 
labored,  together  with  Bridgeman,  for  several  yeanti 
preparing  a  revised  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
Chinese ;  and  wrote  Darkness  in  the  Fhwery  Lamij  m- 
ReHgious  Notions  and  Popular  Superstitions  m  Norik 
China  (N.  T.  1857,  12mo).  He  died  of  cholera,  Au- 
gust, 1862.— Wilson,  Presb.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  16S. 

Culdeeft.  The  name  Culdee  is  variously  dedved 
and  explained  by  several  different  authorities.  Ebfard 
gives  '*  Kile  De*'— *'  man  of  God  ;**  Dr.  Biaan,  **Gi[W 
De''— **  servant  of  God."  But  the  latest,  and  perfai!« 
best  authority,  giv^  us  Cuildich  as  the  only  name  ii 
the  Culdees  known  among  native  Celts.  Ihis  wod 
means  *'a  secluded  comer;"  a  Culdee,  tberelbre,  t< 
**  the  man  of  the  recess."  This  accurately  enou^  de- 
scribes  the  Culdees'  mode  of  life ;  though  not  monks, 
they  were  in  a  certain  sense  recluses. 

The  Scottish  Church,  when  it  first  meets  the  eye  of 
civilisation,  is  not  Bomish,  nor  even  prelatical.  Wbes 
the  monk  Augustine,  with  his  forty  missionaries,  is 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  came  over  to  BiiL- 
ain  under  the  auspioes  of  Gregory,  the  bishop  of  Rsa^ 
to  convert  the  barbarian  Saxons,  be  found  the  ncitls 
em  part  of  the  island  already  well-nigh  filled  villi 
Christians  and  Cliristian  institutions.     These  Ckxis- 
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%j[kB  -were  the  Ouldeea,  whose  ohief  seat  was  the  little 
l&nd  of  Hi  or  lona,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
D.   Irish  presbyter,  Colnmba,  feeling  himself  stirred 
itb.    misaionary  zeal,  and  doubtless  knowing  the 
Tetched  condition  of  the  savage  Scots  and  Picts  in 
Le  yecur  565,  took  with  him  twelve  other  missionaries, 
ad  passed  over  to  Scotland.    Thej  fixed  their  settle- 
lent  on  the  little  island  jast  named,  and  from  that 
oint  became  the  missionaries  of  all  Scotland,  and 
ven  penetrated  into  England.    Before  the  end  of  the 
tb.  century  they  had  filled  the  country  with  their  in- 
titutions,  and  subjected  it,  at  least  nominally,  to 
ybrist.     Invited  to  England  by  Oswald,  king  of  Nor- 
hnmberland,  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  his  people,  they 
ent  Gorman,  who  failed  because  of  too  great  anster- 
ty  of  behavior,  and  then  Aldan,  who,  without  know- 
ug  the  people^s  language,  succeeded,  and  proved  him- 
«lf  one  of  the  noblest  of  missionaries.     The  people  in 
;lie  south  of  England  converted  by  Augustine  and  his 
Lssistants,  and  those  in  the  north  who  had  been  won 
t>y  Culdee  labor,  soon  met,  as  Christian  conquest  ad- 
vanced from  both  sides ;  and  when  they  came  togeth- 
er, it  was  soon  seen  that  Roman  and  Culdee  Christi- 
inity  very  decidedly  differed  in  a  great  many  re- 
3i>ect8.     The  Culdees,  for  the  most  part,  had  a  simple 
and  primitive  form  of  Christianity,  while  Rome  pre- 
sented a  vast  accnmuladon  of  superstitions,  and  was 
arrayed  in  her  well-known  pomp.     The  result  was, 
that  in  England  the  Culdee  soon  gave  place  to  the  Ro- 
man, and  retired  to  his  Northern  home.     Colnmba  no 
doubt  chose  the  little  island  of  lona  as  a  place  of  safe- 
ty from  barbarian  attack,  as  also  because  it  was  near 
to  Ireland,  whence  he  had  brought  his  divine  message. 
Besides,  the  loneliness  of  a  small  island  in  the  sea  was 
favorable  to  meditation,  and  accorded  with  the  ascetic 
tendencies  which  at  least  touched  the  best  men  of  those 
ages.     The  institution  set  up  by  Columba  has  been 
called  a  monastery,  but,  in  truth,  it  had  no  claim  to 
that  name.    True,  the  members  of  the  community 
lived  In  cells,  to  which  they  retired  for  devotion  and 
study,  but  this  no  more  made  them  monks  than  a 
similar  lifb  makes  monks  of  theological  students  of  our 
own  day.     The  Culdee  recluses  were  not  pledged  to 
celibacy ;  many  of  them  were  married ;  many  of  them 
were  succeeded  in  office  by  their  own  sons ;  they  were 
not  dedicated  Ibr  life  to  their  calling,  but  were  fl«e  at 
any  time  to  change  it  for  another.    Their  families  did 
not  live  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  but  the  husbands, 
their  work  within  being  done,  passed  out  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  time  with  their  families.    Nor,  indeed, 
was  the  aim  of  the  institution  at  all  kindred  to  that 
of  monachism.     The  monk  generally  retires  for  his 
own  improvement  solely ;  he  is  weary  of  the  world, 
and  will  have  no  more  contact  with  it.     He  renounces 
it.    The  Culdee  went  to  lona  that  in  quiet,  with  med- 
itation, study,  and  prayer,  he  might  fit  himself  for  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  as  a  missionary.     Indeed,  lona 
was  a  great  mission  institute,  where  preachers  were 
trained  who  evangelized  the  rude  tribes  of  Scotland 
in  a  very  short  time.    To  have  done  such  a  work  as 
this  in  less  than  half  a  century  implies  apostolic  ac- 
tivity, parity,  and  success.    With  the  exception  of  the 
principal  men,  they  must  have  been  much  more  out  of 
their  cells  than  in  them.     Traces  of  the  schools  and 
churches  they  established  are  found  all  over  Scotland. 
The  reason  of  this  freedom  fhmi  Romish  asceticism 
may  be  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  doctrines  of  these 
men.    They  had  no  dogma  of  purgatory,  no  saint  wor- 
ship, no  works  of  supererogation,  no  auricular  oonftes- 
sion,  or  penance,  or  absolution ;  no  mass,  no  transub- 
stantiation,  no  "clirism"  in  baptism,  no  priesthood, 
and  no  third  order  (bishops).     They  knew  nothing 
of  any  authoritative  rule  except  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"  These  were  held  to  be  the  one  standard  of  truth,  and 
were  made  by  the  missionaries  a  subject  of  close  and 
constant  study.     Colnmba^s  own  home  work  and  that 
of  his  disciples  was  transcribing  tlie  Scriptures.    These 


early  missionaries  were  thoroughly  Biblical.  Colum- 
ba's  life  by  Adamnan  represents  him  in  almost  every 
page  as  iamiliar  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  ready  to 
quote  it  on  all  occasions  as  of  supreme  authority."  . .  . 
**  The  great  subject  of  their  teaching  was  the  simple 
truth  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  It  was  '  verbmn  Dti^  * 
the  Word  of  God.  Adamnan  says  of  Colnmba  that 
from  Ills  boyhood  he  was  instructed  in  the  love  of 
Christ.*'  ^*The  spirit  of  the  Culdean  Church  may 
suitably  and  rightfully  be  described  as  an  evangelical 
spirit,  because  it  was  tcee  and  independent  of  Rome ; 
and  when  it  and  the  papal  Church  came  into  contact, 
it  always  and  obstinately  repudiated  its  authority,  un- 
der appeal  to  the  single  and  supreme  authority  of  holy 
Scripture ;  but,  above  all,  because  in  its  inner  life  it 
was  penetrated  throughout  by  the  main  prmciples  of 
the  evangelical  Church.  The  Culdees  read  and  un- 
derstood the  Scriptures  in  their  original  texts.  Wher^ 
ever  they  came  they  translated  them  orally  and  in 
writing  hito  the  language  of  the  country,  explaining 
them  to  the  inhabitants,  exhorting  them  to  diligent 
and  reg^r  Bible  reading.  But  the  Scriptures  were 
more  to  them  than  a  codex  of  authoritative  doctrines 
of  fiuth.  They  were  the  living  word  of  Christ.  In 
the  most  earnest  manner  they  preached  the  natural, 
inborn  inability  of  man  for  gocd ;  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ ;  justification  without  all  merit  of  works ;  the 
worthlessness,  especially,  of  all  mere  outward  works ; 
and  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth"  (Ebrard).  These 
views  of  life  and  doctrine  reveal  sufiiciently  the  rea- 
son why  the  Culdees  were  missionaries  rather  than 
monks.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel,  pure  and  simple, 
just  as  they  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  apostles,  had 
possession  of  them,  and  all  their  work  was  to  make 
men  feel  and  accept  them.  Their  theory  of  Church 
government  was  very  simple.  The  institution  at  lona 
was  under  the  presidency  of  a  presbyter  called  a  pres- 
byter abbot,  who  had  associated  with  him  twelve  oth- 
er presbyters.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  headship, 
these  brethren  elected  their  abbot.  That  he  was  a 
presbyter  simply  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Bede,  who 
belonged  to  the  Romish  Churdi,  himself  mentions  it  as 
a  very  strange  thing  "  that  a  man  who  is  merely  a 
presbyter  should  govern  a  diocese,  and  have  even  bish- 
ops under  him."  The  truth  is,  that  the  missionaries 
sent  out  fh>m  these  Culdee  seminaries  were  appointed 
and  ordained  pastors  of  the  churches  they  founded ; 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  overseer  of  it,  L 
e.  the  bishop.  The  presbyter  abbot,  therefore,  had  or^ 
dained  an  elder,  but,  by  appointment  to  a  parish,  had 
made  him  a  bishop.  They  evidently  knew  nothmg  of 
the  distinction  between  the  order  of  presbyter  and  that 
of  bishop.  After  the  success  of  Augustine  and  his 
monks  in  England,  the  Culdees  had  shut  themselves 
up  within  the  limits  of  Scotland,  and  had  resisted  for 
centuries  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  win  them  over. 
At  last,  however,  they  were  overthrown  by  their  own 
rulers.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Rome,  notable  for  piety,  of  powerful  mind  and 
skilful  in  the  management  of  others,  set  her  heart  upon 
exchanging  the  Culdee  for  the  Romish  Church  in  Scot- 
land. She  got  the  Culdee  presbyters  together,  and 
for  three  days  discussed  the  matter  with  tiiem  in  per- 
son. She  succeeded  by  persuasion  and  artifice.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  It  was 
not,  however,  tiU  the  18th  century  that  Culdeeism  was 
completely  overturned  and  Romanism  established. 
Nay,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Culdeeism,  with  its 
simple  and  powerful  Gospel  influence,  oontinned  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  long  after  its  forms  and 
public  ministrations  had  been  buried  beneath  the  finery 
of  triumphant  Romanism.  There  was  a  readiness 
among  the  Scotch  to  embrace  the  Reformation  when  it 
came,  which,  together  with  their  sturdy  evangelical 
character,  reminds  the  historical  reader  of  Culdeeism. 
Z;d«ratere.— McLauchlan,  The  Early  Sootiiih  Cbwrch^ 
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ftt>m  the  iBt  to  the  12th  centimes  (Edinb.  1865, 8yo) ; 
Alexander,  Tona  (Edinb.  1866) ;  Ebrard,  Kirchen-^md 
Doffmengetdkichte  (4  vols.,  vol.  ii);  Zeitschr.f,  d,  kUi. 
Thed.  1862, 1863 ;  King,  The  Cvldees  and  their  Remaku, 
1864 ;  Meth,  Quart,  Rev,  Oct.  1861 ;  BrU,  and  For,  Ev, 
Rev.  Jan.  1866 ;  Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  1867 ;  The  Ckurck 
of  lonay  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  1866.     See  Iona. 

Colon  (KovXov  V.  r.  KovXd/i,  Jerome  Cavlon\  the 
fifth  named  of  the  group  of  eleven  cities  added  by  the 
Septuagint  to  those  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (be- 
tween ver.  59  and  60  of  Josh,  xv) ;  thought  to  be  the 
modern  KuUmeh^  a  trace  of  which  appears  in  the  no- 
tice of  the  Crusades  (Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Kreuz.  iv, 
509),  a  village  with  ruins  about  IJ  h.W.  of  Jerusalem 
towards  Jaffa  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  805) ;  but,  as 
this  lay  beyond  the  border  of  Judah  (Schwarz,  Palest. 
p.  118),  the  authenticity  of  the  names  in  the  Sept.  be- 
ing, moreover,  dubious  (Wilson,  Bible  Lands,  ii,  266  n.), 
the  place  perhaps  only  represents  some  station  or  Co- 
Ionia  of  the  Romans  (Robinson,  Later  Res,  p.  158). 

CnltUB.    See  Worship. 

Culverwell,  Nathakiel,  M.A.,  a  pious  and 
learned  writer.  He  was  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  died  about  1650.  We  have  of  him  an 
Elegant  and  learned  Discourse  on  the  Light  of  Nature 
(on  Prov.  XX,  27),  with  several  other  treatises  (Lond. 
1661,  4to).  The  Light  of  Nature  abounds  in  striking 
thoughts,  and  has  passages  of  rare  eloquence. 

CumSniiB,  YENTiDins,  procurator  of  Judsea  imme- 
diately next  to  Alexander  (a  short  time  after  Fadus), 
and  partly  in  conjunction  with  Felix  (q.  v.),  B.C.  49- 
58;  under  his  administration  the  commotions  broke 
out  that  led  eventually  to  the  final  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  5,  2  and  3;  6,1-3;  War,  ii, 
12,1-7). 

Cumberland  Pre8b3rterlan  Churoh.  See 
Presbyterian  (Cumberland)  Church. 

Cumberland  Preabyterians.  See  Pbbsbt- 
terians. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, a  learned  divine  and  archeologist,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1682,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  made 
rector  of  Brampton,  and  in  1667  vicar  of  All  Hallows, 
Stamford.  In  1691  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Peter- 
borough without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  He  was 
previously  known  by  his  treatise  De  Legibus  Natures 
(Lond.  1672,  4to),  in  answer  to  Hobbes,  and  by  his 
Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures  (London,  1686, 
8vo).  He  was  indefatigable  in  performing  his  episco- 
pal duties.  Being  advised,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirm  state,  to  relax  a  little,  he  replied,  "  It  is  better 
to  wear  out  than  rust  out."  After  his  death  appeared 
his  Ongines  Gentium  (Lond.  1724, 8vo),  and  his  trans- 
lation of  Sanchoniatho*s  Phcnddan  History  (London, 
1720,  8vo).  At  the  age  of  eighty-three,  Dr.  Cumber- 
land, having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Wilkins  with  a 
copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  published, 
commenced,  like  another  Cato,  the  study  of  Coptic. 
**At  this  age,"  says  Mr.  Payne,  **he  mastered  the 
language,  and  went  through  great  part  of  this  version, 
and  would  often  give  me  excellent  bints  and  remarks 
as  he  proceeded  in  reading  of  it.'*  He  died  Oct.  9, 
1718.  Cumberland's  theory  of  morals  is  set  forth  in 
his  treatise  De  Legibus  Natwre.  Tendency  to  effect 
the  general  good  is  made  the  standard  of  morality. 
To  endeavor  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general 
good  is  the  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great  "  law  of 
nature ;"  and  we  know,  according  to  Cumberland,  that 
it  is  a  duty  or  law  of  nature,  or  law  of  Gk>d,  because 
we  know  that  an  individual  derives  the  greatest  hap- 
piness from  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  that  God 
desires  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures. Carrying  out  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  gpreatest  general  good  is  to  be  sought,  he  deduces 


the  several  particular  duties  or  psrticiilBr  "  l«w?  r 
nature. "  He  founds  government  apon ,  and  tests  ii  I- 
the  same  principle.  An  abridged  traiisljiticn  d  & 
work  was  published  by  Tyrrel  in  1701.  Maxw^  ■ 
Irish  clergyman,  published  a  translmtion  in  m 
Barbeyrac  published  a  French  version  in  1741.  i 
third  English  translation,  by  the  Rev.  J<din  Toupc 
D.D.,  appeared  in  1750.  On  Cumberland  as  a  asii- 
ist,  see  Mackintosh,  Hist,  qf  Ethical  Pkilofopkg^  p.  :• 
Whewell,  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosopky,  p.  52. 

Cu'mi  (cov/u),  a  mode  of  Gneclzing  the  Hefcu  is. 
perative  '^'Q^p  (*M'mt),  signifying  rise^  as  it  is  xa» 
diately  explained  (Mark  v,  41). 

Cumin  ("lias,  hammon\  lit.  a  costdimaU,  Insi  a 
use ;  Greek  kv^ivov  ;  and  names  of  similar  tmal  ii 
all  the  Oriental  dialects)  is  an  ambeUiferoas  f^ai 
mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  isfl 
like  the  dill  and  the  coriander,  continues  to  be  ci^ 
vated  in  modem  as  it  was  in  ancient  times  in  £x» 
em  countries  (Pliny,  xix,  47).  These  are  simiUr  % 
and  used  for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as  the  ssie 


Cumin  {Cnmimmx  Cyminum\  with  enlarged  vievflf  Ike 
Flower,  Capsule,  and  iemisection  of  the  lacL 

and  caraway,  which  supply  their  place,  and  are  mm 
common  in  Europe.  AU  these  plants  prodnce  frrat?, 
commonly  called  seeds,  which  abound  in  essentia]  oil 
of  a  more  or  less  grateful  flavor,  and  warm,  stinraks- 
ing  nature ;  hence  they  were  employed  in  andect  si 
in  modem  times  both  as  condiments  (Pliny,  xix,f; 
Apicius,  i,  82 ;  iii,  18 ;  Polyaen.  iv,  8,  82)  and  as  xDe£- 
cines  (Mishna,  Shali),  xix,  2).  A  native  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  it  is  still  extensively  cuHfrated 
in  Sicily  and  Malta.  It  would  appear  to  have  bees  a 
favorite  herb  among  the  Hebrews,  and  as  late  as  the 
last  century  it  retained  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
pharmacy  (see  Ehrmann,  De  cumino^  Argent.  17SS;i, 
Cumin  is  first  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xxviii,  Sd): 
"  When  he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain  the  hx 
thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches,  and  scat- 
ter the  cumin  f"  showing  that  it  was  extentively  cnld- 
vated,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  in  Eastern  coonbis, 
as  far  even  as  India.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  also 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  In  the  above  chapter  of 
Isaiah  (ver.  27)  cumin  is  again  mentioned:  '*For  tbe 
fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrmneot 
neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  about  upon  the  aam; 
but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  aod  th« 
cumin  with  a  rod."  This  is  most  applicable  to  tbe 
fruit  of  the  common  cumin,  which,  when  ripe,  may  be 
separated  fh>m  the  stalk  with  the  slightest  stroke,  sad 
would  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  turning  romtd 
of  a  wheel,  which,  bruising  the  seed,  would  press  oat 
the  oil  on  which  its  virtues  depend  (see  Diosov.  iii, 
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68>.  In  the  New  Testament,  cumin  is  mentioned  in 
Matt,  xjdii,  28,  where  our  Saviour  denounces  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  their  **  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cumin,'"  but  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  In  the  Talmudical  tract  Demai 
(ir,  ly  comin  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  things  regu- 
larly tithed.— Kitto;  Fairbaim.  (See  Celsii  Eierob, 
i,  616 ;  Pewtjf  Cydop.  s.  v.)    See  Abomaucs. 

Ctunmixig,  Albxandrr,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, native  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  was  bom  1726.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  1747,  and  was  made  colleague  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  Oct. 
1750.  Owing  to  troubles  in  the  Church,  both  pastors 
reqaested  to  be  dismissed  by  a  committee  of  the  Synod 
in  1753,  and  Mr.  Cumming  was  relieved  Oct.  25, 1768. 
He  was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  with  Dr.  Sewall,  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Feb.  25, 1761,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  25, 1768.  ^e  publish- 
ed his  ordmation  sermon  at  Boston  (176X),  and  ilnt- 
nuidvenwM  on  Rev,  Mr.  CrosweWt  late  Letter,  etc, 
(1768).— Sprague,  Atmab,  i,  462. 

Cnneifotixi  (wed^e-thaped)  or  Arrow-headed 
Inscriptions,  is  the  name  now  generally  applied  to 
those  angular  letters  first  found  engraved  on  Persepol- 
itan  relics  (see  Ker  Porter's  Travels;  Rich's  Memoir), 
and  lately  in  great  abundance  stamped  on  Babylonian 
bricks  [see  Brick],  and  carved  on  the  Assyrian  mon- 
oments.  See  Assyria*  The  most  copious  collections 
of  these  legends  are  contained  in  the  great  works  on 
the  Ninevite  antiquities  by  Botta  and  Flandin  (Ifonti- 
mente  de  Ntneve,  Par.  1847,  sq.),  and  by  Layard  (^«yr- 
um  Inscriptions,  Lond.  1851),  and  more  lately  those  of 
Loftus  (Inscriptions  from  the  Ruins  of  Susa,  Lond. 
1852) ;  a  considerable  collection  is  also  given  by  Bich 
(Memohr  on  Bab,  Lond.  1839).  The  character  is  the 
simplest  and  earliest  known,  and  was  in  common  use 
by  the  Medes,  Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldaeans  in 
the  most  ancient -times.  Like  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, or  rather  hieratic,  it  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  monumental  inscriptions,  there 
being  doubtless  another  form  (like  the  demotic')  better 
adapted  to  common  use.  It  appears  to  have  £Gdlen 
into  dbuse  when,  on  the  fall  of  Babylon  under  Alex- 
ander, these  miglity  empires  ceased  to  have  any  great 
national  annals  to  record.  Within  the  past  eighty 
years  the  first  specimens  found  their  way  into  Europe 
from  the  fragments  of  Persepolis,  and  at  length  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  several  German  philologists, 
especially  Tyschen ;  but  Dr.  Grotefend,  of  Hanover, 
was  the  first  who  obtained  any  clew  to  their  decipher- 
ment (see  Yaux's  Nineveh  and  PersqfoUs,  p.  891  sq.). 
According  to  him,  this  mode  of  writing  is  formed  of 
two  radical  signs,  the  wedge  and  the  an^,  suscepti- 
ble, however,  of  about  thirty  different  combinations ; 
and  consists  of  three  varieties,  the  Persian,  the  Me- 
dian, and  the  Assyrian,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  a  greater  or  less  complication  of  the  characters,  the 
last  being  the  most  elaborate :  others  make  still  fur- 
ther subdivisions,  e.  g.  the  AchsmsBuian,  Babylonian, 
Medo-Assyrian,  Elymsan,  Scythian,  Arian,  etc.  The 
whole  of  each  alphabet,  however,  is  obviously  reduci- 
ble to  a  single  element,  the  wedge,  which  is  found 
either  singly  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more,  and 
placed  vertically,  horizontally,  or  obliquely,  in  the  sev- 
eral characters.  It  is  evidently  of  Asiatic  origin,  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  is  alphabetic.  (See  an 
elucidation  of  the  process  of  deciphering  these  letters 
by  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  134  sq.)  The  other  great  la^ 
borer  in  this  field  of  discovery  is  Col.  Rawlinson,  of 
England,  who  has  so  completely  succeeded  in  confirm- 
ing and  extending  the  results  arrived  at  by  others, 
that  the  meaning  of  these  inscriptions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  exact  rendering  of  some  of  the  proper  names, 
may  now  be  said  to  be  established  beyond  dispute. 
(See  his  Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  read 
before  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  and  published  in  a  separate 
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Assyrian  Cuneiform  Alphabet, 

Fonn. 

SowiA. 

Form.  I         Sound. 

t>4 

•  a 

5! 

If 

[■ 

< 

a,ya 

4= 

1' 

ti» 

b 

^ 

^ 

Sf 

) 

^ 

g,kh 

Bf 

y  aB,«,j 

m 

■ 

0 

) 

iSI 

,d 

>l 

m 

! 

i| 

!» 

h 

•=! 

>k 

m 

hu,  w,  7 

^ 

tf 

] 

W 

J 

t<J 

r 

SJ 

3ff 

) 

^ 

<T 

0 

W 

^t 

w,h,a,r 

fM 

kk 

^ 

fr! 

w 

tt 

>  ^  -, 

B 

^ch 

^ 

^ 

fi! 

A 

J 

^ 

si 

t 

^ 

?RT 

^ 

l^ 

)   . 

^ 

^T 

W.rri. 

in^ 

(*'' 

<H»<|f 

) 

»« 

iD^ 

!• 

*m 

m 

4 

\   . 

>h 

^ 

h 

f   \ 

>^ 

m 

i,T 

y 

sn 

1,8 

^ 

.sh 

m 

7 

m 

fif 

) 

^ 

m 

r 

Wl 

1 

> 

" 

& 

in,w 

•i> 

a,  a 

-i^ 

) 

'^ 

na 

■.•^ 

" 

$M< 

V  wuah 

'> 

1 

r<K 

form,  Lond.  1860.)  Dr.  Hincks  has  also  successfhlly 
prosecuted  these  inquiries.  (See  his  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxii.)  The 
inscriptions  are  usually  trilingual  as  well  as  triliteral, 
the  alphabets  and  enthre  structure  differing  in  each 
version.  See  Behistun.  The  language  is  Shemitic, 
but  corresponds  with  neither  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  nor  Arabic,  as  they  have  come  down^  to  us. 
The  inscriptions  of  various  periods  and  at  diflTerent 
places  differ  considerably  in  their  form  and  diction. 
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The  following  epecimena  of  identificatioii  of 

mentioned  in  the  Old  Test  with  those  occurring  In 

Adrammdech 

AranueaDB  (,Armn)  . , . 

Ararat 

Arvad 

Ashdod 

ABhkeloQ 

ABHjrria 

ABsyrians 

Babyion 
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Baladan 

Bel 

Charchemiih 

Chaldnao* 

Chebar 

Dagon 

Damascns 

Eden  (Children  cf) 

Egypt 

Ekron 

Elam 

EBarhaddon 

Eaphrates 

Gaza 

Gebal  {people  qf) 

Giwan  {people  qf) 

Habor  or  Chebar  {river). 

Hagarenes 

Hamath 

Haran ...,..., ., 

Haxad 

HezeklaU 

HitUtea 

Jaran 


Jehu 

JemBalem 

Judsa 

Lachiah 

Lebanon , 

Media 

Menahem , 

Merodaeh-Baladan  . 


Meahech 

Mesopotamia. 

Nabatheana  ., 

Ndw , 

Kineveh  

Omrl 

Penia 

Petbor 

Pharaoh 


?  Pul  {or  TIglath-PUeaer) . . . 
Samaria 


Saigon 

Sennacherib 

Shemeah  {the  tun). . 

Shoaan , 

Sidon , 

Telaaaar 

Tigria 

Tubal 

Tyre 

Vt 


fm^  or  ^ 

(See  Merodacb-Baladan.) 
-f 

tTRcf 

{See  Habor.) 

Mfn  -q  -^ 
if»f  WW 

orlniDonognnia»-ai|^  |  ff  ta* 

«B:f 

-f-  v  + 

=fff     BTf  or  ItJ  Bff 


the 


Assjrrian  inscriptions  are  given  by  Layaid  (Al».  ^m 
Ba6.  p.  534-6).     Other  instances  will  be  noted  m^e 
the  several  kings  and  deities  in  their  proper  plaeu,  t. 
g.  Aptaxerxes,  Asshnr,  Cyrns,  Darioa,  Xerxes.    Ser 
Paravey,  Ninwe  et  BabyUm  expHqueg  (Paris,  1845^- 
Stem,  Die  driUe  Gathmg  d.  A<A&metude9chem  KeSedk 
(Gdtt  1860);  Anon.  Lecture  Ul  deg  kiercffigpiee  d^ 
cwUiformee  (Par.  1863) ;  Grotefend,  in  the  ^mtdydn 
dee  Orienie,  1814;  and  in  Heer«n's  Idcen,  I,  i  (Um 
Neue  Beiirdge  zur  Eflautena^  dor  PerwepidU.  KeSsir 
(Hann.  1837);  N.  Erldui.  der  Babylom.  K.  (ib.  1^ 
Bemerhmgen  Hb.  d.  Imchr.  e.  Thongewattes  m.  BdUke, 
Kdkchr,  (Gdtt.  1848) ;  ErlauL  d.  k.^  bob.  B^S^ 
(Hann.  1850) ;  Der  Trib.  der  ObeUsieH  €ms  Mmni 
(Gdtt.  1862) ;  Bomoof;  Mim,  ster  daue  mscrnUom  » 
neiformea  (Paris,  1886) ;  Holzmann,  BeUrdge  tmr  ErU 
derPer4.KeUnuchr.ilM6)i  Hincks,  ^rtetfrwJHdk 
qfPereepoliianWrHmg,  etc,  (Loud.  1S46);  Omtkeikri 
PereepoL  Writing  (1847);  Beport  to  the  Trmttw  pf^ 
BrU.  Mu»,,  etc.  (1864);  Polyphmy  of  the  CmuWriti^ 
(Lend.  1863);  Suzatto,  SnUa  imcrigUme  cuneiformeJ 
Behi8tm{UBil.lSi8);  ^Le  Sanecriiisme  de  la  ItmgmeAs^ 
nnifinM(Pftd.lSi4);EtudeisurlesinseHp(ionedeP&. 
s^Ua,  etc.  (ib.  1860);  Botta,  Mhn.  smr  teerkm  «. 
nH/orme  (Par.  1848) ;  De  Sanlcy,  BecAerekee  war  tern, 
ture  am.  (ib.  1848);  Reck,  amdgtigves,  etc.  Oh.  1S4J 
sq.) ;  Traduction  de  tinecrip.  de  Bekutim  (ib.  1854) 
Layard,  Inteript,  m  the  Can.  Character  (Jm±  1881) 
Norris,  Memoir  on  the  Scythic  Vernon  of  the  Beh  lata 
(ib.  1863) ;   Lassen,  AUpermetAe  KeiUIneckrmm  mm 
Peraepolie  (Bonn,  1886) ;  lichtenstein,  Paimrup^ 
Aesyro-persiea  (Helmst.  1808) ;  Col.  Rawlinaon,  CW 
Inac.  at  Behietun  (Assyrian  and  English,  with  a  toc^ 
ukiy,  8  pts.  8vo,  Lond.  1846,  and  hiter ;  being  voL  x 
sq.  of  the  Jour,  of  the  Bog.  As.  8oc.) ;  CommaUan  m 
the  Cuneiform  InacHpUone  (London,  1860) ;  Memoir  m 
<heBabyl.andAi^.ln9cr^ttion»(\h.l8bl);  H^naat 
Inscriptions  Assgriennes  (Par.  1869) ;  N^otiee  gmr  bs  h- 
acHpUons  am^formea  (Paris,  1869);  also,  Lea  Verdures 
CunHformea  (Paris,  1860, 1864);  Oppert,  Das  La^tm- 
atem  dea  AUperaiachen  (BerL  1847);  Mhn.  star  ks  iaacr 
dea  AchMenidea  (Paris,  1861);  Nnnemmmmreanaui 
Boi  de  Babglone  (Par.  1869);  Elementa  de  iagrammmt 
Aaagrienne  (Paris,  1860);  and  Grande  inacrMom  dt 
Khoraabad  (Par.  1866) ;  BrandU,  A»gr.  Imscr.  (tr.  b 
the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  April,  1857) ;  G.  H.  RawlmsoB. 
fhur  Monarchies,  i;  De  Gobmeau,  Lecture  dea  teska 
CunHformea  (Par.  1868) ;  also,  TraiU  des  icritm-ea  CV 
nHformea  (Par.  1864) ;  Obhausen,  Prifimg  der  Assv- 
iachen  KHlachrift  (Henn.  1864) ;  Preab.  Quart,  BevSr 
April,  1861 ;  Br.  and  For.  Evang.  Review,  Jalv,  1861; 
Jour.  Sac.  Ut.  April,  1861,  Oct  1864;  Morris!,  Aatgr- 
ion  Dictionary  (Lond.  1868  sq.  8vo). 

Cunlganda,  wife  of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  aftei^ 
wards  became  emperor.  She  was  crowned  with  her 
husband  by  pope  Benedict  VIII,  A.D.  1014.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  Roman  Acta  of  the  Sainta,  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  virginity,  and  her  husband  suspecting  her  fi^l. 
ity,  she  "walked  over  red-hot  ploughshares  witboot 
being  hurt,  * '  and  thus  vindicated  her  innocence !  She 
died  March  3, 1040,  and  was  canonized  in  1200  bv  In- 
nocent III.  The  Romish  legends  tell  of  numy  mira- 
cles  wrought  at  her  tomb.— Butler,  Zarcs  of'Smmta. 
March  8. 

Cunningham,  D.D.,  Rev.  William,  an  embMot 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bora  in 
October,  1806,  and  was  fuUy  identified  with  all  the 
movements  and  controversies  which  led  to  the  disEnn- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  received  al  the 
hands  of  the  Free  Church  all  the  honors  in  then-  gift, 
and  was  moderator  of  the  Aasembly  in  1859.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  college  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  After  the  disruptkn 
he  visited  America,  where  his  eloquence  and  intd- 
lectual  power  enabled  him  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  churches,  and  to  secure  an 
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amount  of  material  aid  at  that  time  greatly  needed  by 
the  Free  Church.    He  died  at  liis  house  in  Edinborgh, 
Scotland,  December  14, 1861.     His  principal  writings 
-vrere  collected  after  his  death  by  his  literary  execu- 
tors, as  follows,  viz.,  T%e  Reformers,  and  the  Theology 
of  the  RefomuOion  (Edinb.  1862,  8yo)  ;  Ditaunont  of 
<7Aurch  PrindpleM  (Edinb.  1868,  Svo) ;  Historical  Theoi- 
agy  (^dinb.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo).     The  first  two  works 
consist  chiefly  of  Dr.  Cnnningliam's  Review  articles ; 
the  last,  of  liis  lectures  in  the  Free  Church  College. 
Xhey  manifest  large  learning,  great  grasp  of  theolog- 
ical "^science,  both  historical  and  doctrinal,  and  a  thor- 
oughly evangelical  spirit.     In  regard  to  Church  gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Cunningham  was  a  Presbyterian,  '*  be- 
lieving that  Christ  lias  committed  the,  government 
of  his  Church,  not  to  congregations,  nor  to  prelatic 
bishops,  bot  to  presbyters  or  elders,  otherwise  called 
bishops.     But,  above  all,  he  was  a  Calvinist,  main- 
taining that  man  is  by  nature  helplessly  lost,  and  is 
and  can  be  saved  only  by  the  free  and  sovereign  love 
of  God,  giving  salvation  to  whom  he  will,  in  what 
manner  he  will,  because  he  wills  it.    He  will  be  recog- 
nised in  history,  not  as  a  Free  Churchman,  nor  as  a 
Presbyterian,  but  as  a  great  Calvinist,  occupying  a 
place  in  Iiis  generation  such  as  Calvin  and  Turre- 
tine  occupied  in  theirs.     The  Calvinistic  system  Dr. 
Cunningham  holds  not  provisionally,  as  a  half-way 
house  to  some  more  comprehensive  system  tn  poMe, 
*  looming  in  the  ftiture,*  but  definitely,  as  what  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  M«  system  revealed  in  GfMi's 
TVord,  Me  ondy  possible  exhibition  of  all  the  Scripture 
&cts  regarding  God  and  man,  the  only  scriptural  de- 
scription of  what  God  actually  is,  and  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  in  his  relation  to  rational  creatures,  and  special- 
ly in  order  to  man*s  salvation.    He  therefore  immova- 
bly rests  in  the  conviction  that  no  new  discovery  can 
be  made  in  theology ;  that  any  pretended  novelty  is 
either  Calvinism  under  a  new  form,  or  some  of  the  old 
errors  in  disg^uise  which  have  been  advanced  against 
Calvinism,  and  which,  cu  opposed  to  Calvinism,  are, 
ip90  facto,  shown  to  involve  a  lie." — Brit,  and  For. 
Effongelical  RevieWj  Jan.  1863,  p.  193  sq.;   Wilson, 
Preset.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  163 ;  Lond.  Quarterly  Review, 
April,  1863,  p.  258 ;  N.  British  Review,  Feb.  1863. 

Cup  (usually  OiS,  hos,  prop,  a  receptacle;  N.  T.  ^ro- 
TTjpiov,  a  drinking  vessel)  denotes  originally  a  wine-cup 
(Gen.  xl,  11-21),  various  forms  of  which,  of  different 
materials,  are  delineated  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyr- 
ian monuments.  See  Wikb.  '  The  cupe  of  the  Jews, 
whether  of  metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  bor- 
rowed, in  point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phosnicians,  who  were  celebrated  in  that 
branch  of  workmanship  (II.  xxiii,  743 ;  Od  iv,  616, 
618).  Among  the  Egyptians  the  forms  of  cups  and 
vases  were  very  varied,  the  paintings  upon  the  tombs 
representing  many  of  most  elegant  design,  though  oth- 


Andent  Egyptian  Drinking- vemtelfl :  li  2, 3.  Vase,  goblet,  and 
cap  f^m  paintinga;  4.  Porcelain;  5.  Green  earthenware: 
8.  Cwne  pottery;  7.  Wood;  8.  Arragonlte;  9.  Saucer  of 
esrthenware. 


ers  are  equally  deficient  in  the  properties  of  form  and 
proportion.  The  forms  used  during  the  fourth  and 
other  early  dynasties  (1700  B.C.)  contmued  to  be  com- 
mon to  a  late  date  (Kenrick,  Egyptians  of  Time  of  Pha- 
raohs, Lond.  1867,  p.  48).  There  are  not  any  repre- 
sentations of  cups  like  the  head  of  an  animal  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  dd  edit  p.  215, 216).  Many 
of  the  Egyptian  vases,  cups,  and  bowb  were  of  gold 
(Herod,  ii,  161)  and  silver  (Gen.  xliv,  2 ;  comp.  Num. 
vti,84),some  being  richly  studded  with  precious  stones, 
inlaid  with  vitrefied  substances  in  brilliant  colors,  and 
even  enamelled.  In  Solomon's  time  all  his  drinking- 
vessels  were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (1  Kings  x,  21). 
Babylon  is  compared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  li,  7).  As- 
syrian cups  from  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud  were  of 
gold  and  bronze  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  2^ ;  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  161 ;  Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  187),  as  well  as  of 
glass  and  pottery.  They  were  perhaps  of  Phosnician 
workmanship,  from  which  source  both  Solomon  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  possibly  derived  both  their 
workmen  and  the  works  themselves.  The  cups  and 
other  vessels  brought  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 


Ancient  Assyrian  Cups :  1  and  2.  Uon-headed  (the  latter  with 
handle);  3.  Sculptored;  4.  Bed  pottery;  5.  Fahited;  6,  7. 
Bronze. 

may  thus  have  been  of  Ph<enician  origin  (Dan.  v,  2). 
See  Baitquet.  On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis  many 
figures  are  represented  bearing  cups  or  vases,  which 
may  fiurly  be  taken  as  types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (Esth.  i,  7 ;  Niebuhr, 
Travels,  ii,  106 ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii,  268,  pi.  Iviii). 
The  great  laver,  or  "  sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like 
the  edge  of  a  cup  (cos), "  with  flowers  of  lilies"  (1  Kings 
vi,  26),  a  form  which 
the  Persepolitan  cups 
resemble  (Jahn,  A  rch. 
§  144).  Similar  large 
vases  have  been  found 
represented  at  Khorsa- 
bad (Botta,  pi.  Ixxvi). 

The  use  of  gold  and  ^'*^®  ^"P'  ^*?.  "P  ^"^  ^''°'" 
.,  *     .  ^  roud). 

silver  cups  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen. 
vi,  229,  280;  xi,  446,  466;  Birch,  Ane.  PoU.  ii,  109). 
The  cups  of  the  N.  T.  (tforrr 
put)  were  often,  no  doubt, 
formed  on  Greek  and  Roman 
models.     (See   Smith,  Diet, 
of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Patera.) 
They  were  sometimes  of  gold 
(Rev.  xvii,  4). — Smith,  s.  v. ; 

Fairbaim,  s.  v.    The  com-  -^_,  ^  a.     «        *■ 

mon  Ea^;™  drinking-cup  is  DrtoM-B^-P  *»■»  PompeU. 

of  brass,  and  frequentiy  has  devices  and  sometimes 
sentences  from  the  Koran  engraved  on  the  inside 
(Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  222).  As  the  Moslem  law,  howev- 
er, forbids  the  drinking  of  wine  to  good  Mohamme- 
dans, the  common  beverage  in  its  place  is  coffee,  which 
is  invariably  ofi^red  to  visitors.  The  coffee  (kaiweh, 
i.  e.  the  drink)  is  made  very  strong,  and  without  sugar 
or  milk.  The  coffee-cup  (which  is  caUed  Jmgan)  is 
small,  generally  holding  not  quite  an  ounce  and  a  half 
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Modern  Oriental  Caps. 

of  liquid.     It  is  of  porcelain  or  Dutch-ware,  and,  be- 
ing withont  a  handle,  is  placed  within  another  cup 


Kalisch,  Comment  p.  678).  In  Isa.  zxH,  34,  the  vord 
transited  **cup"  is  ISiK  (a^ffcm^  litezaUy  a  troo^  fc 
toaahing  garments),  and  signifies  a  laver  or  baain  (is  ^ 
is  rendered  in  Exod.  xxiv,  6 ;  "  goblet,'*  Cant,  m  f). 
The  "  cup  of  trembling"  (CjD,  tapk,  elsewhere  *■*'  bsfia' 
or  **  bowl")  signifies  a  broad  convex  dU,  racfa  ai  e 
easily  made  to  rock  or  vibrate.  The  ^  caps'*  TfSenri 
to  in  1  Chron.  xxviii,  17,  were  the  riiltTf?  (heaaBiA\ 
or  broad  hovoU  for  libation  (elsewhere  improperlr  rm- 
dered  "covers,"  Exod.  xxv,  29;  xxxviii,  16;  S^ 


(called  zarf)  of  silver  or  brass,  according  to  the  cir- 1  iv,  7).  Such  vessels  appear  in  the  bands  of  the  Ai^ 
cumstances  of  the  owner,  and  both  in  shape  and  size  [  Syrian  king  on  the  monuments,  apparently  in  festh» 
nearly*  like  an  egg-cup. 
In  a  full  service  there  are 
ten  jingans  and  zarfs  of 
uniform  kinds,  and  often 
another  ./Sn^on  and  zarf 
of  a  superior  kind  for  the 
master  of  the  house  or 
for  a  distingubhed  guest. 
In  the  accompanying 
sketch,  the  coffee  -  pot 
{bekreff  or  hakrag)  and 
the  zarf  8  and  tray  are  of 
silver,  and  are  represent- 
ed on  a  scale  of  one  eighth 
of  the  real  size.  Below 
this  set  are  a  similar  zarf 
tm^fingan^  on  a  scale  of 
one  fourth,  and  a  brass 


Ancient  AasTiiAn  Cup  of  Libation  after  a  Bull-hunt. 


zarf  with  ihefngan  placed  in  it.  Some  tarfo  are  of 
plain  or  gilt  silver  filigree,  and  a  few  opulent  persons 
have  them  of  gold.    Many  Moslems,  however,  relig- 


Modem  Oriental  Coffee-seryice. 

iously  disallow  all  utensils  of  gold  and  of  silver  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg,  i,  206).    See  Cup-bearer. 

The  practice  of  divining  by  means  of  a  cup  ($*^^A, 
goH^Oy  Gen.  xliv,  2-17;  a  goblet^  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  or  smaller  cups  used  in  drinking ;  ren- 
dered "pot"  in  Jer.  xxxv,  5;  spoken  of  the  calix- 
form  '*  bowls"  of  the  golden  candlestick,  Exod.  xxv, 
81-34 ;  xxxviii,  17-20)  was  a  practice  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  the  East.  We  read  in  early  Persian  au- 
thors of  the  mystical  cup  of  Jemshid  (Bonomi,  iVtne- 
reh^  8d  ed.  p.  806),  which  was  imagined  to  display  all 
the  occurrences  on  the  face  of  the  globe  (Tieroff,  De 
Scypho  Jotephtj  Jen. 
1667;  Tittel,«.  Tor. 
1727).  SeeDiviNA- 
Tiow.  The  bronze 
cup,  with  the  sacred 
beetle  engraved  in 
the  bottom,  found  by 
Layard  among  the 
ruins  of  Nimroud,  may  have  been  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  167).  KovSv,  the  word 
used  in  Gen.  by  the  Sept.,  occurs  in  Hipparchus  (op. 
A  then,  p.  478,  A),  and  is  curiously,  like  the  Indian 
hmdi,  a  sacred  Indian  cup  (Bohlen  on  Gen,  p.  408 ; 


Ancient  Assyrian  Mystical  Cup. 


or  religious  drinking  after  public  exploits  (Boncim, 
Nineveh,  p.  262).  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  tlie  sa- 
cred vesels  of  Jehovah  called  tnrov^eta,  goblets  (1  Eei. 
ii,  18.  "  In  their  ctip«"  1  Esd.  iii,  22,  is  a  rendering  fi>r 
8rav  irivuxn,  tchen  they  drink).  See  Babik;  Bowl; 
Dish  ;  Vase  ;  Vial,  etc. 

"The  word  'cup'  is  used  in  both  Testaments  m 
some  curious  metaphorical  phrases.  Such  are  the  af 
ofsalvatton  (Psa.  cxvi,  13),  which  Grotius,  after  Kbb- 
chi,  explains  as  '  poculum  gratiamm  actaonxs^*  a  cvp 
of  wine  lifted  in  thanksgiving  to  God  (comp.  Mati. 
xxvi,  27).  That  it  alludes  to  a  paschal  HbaUom  on- 
not  be  proved ;  and  that  it  was  understood  by  the  iewi 
to  be  expressive  of  gratitude  we  may  see  frtra  3 
Mace,  vi,  27,  where  the  Jews  offer  *  cups  of  salvatkn' 
in  token  of  deliverance.  In  Jer.  xvi,  7  we  have  the 
term  ^cup  of  consolation,*  which  is  a  reference  to  the 
wine  drunk  at  the  vtpictiirva,  or  funeral  feasts  cf  the 
Jews  (2  Sam.  iii,  86;  Prov.  xxxi,  6;  Joseph.  War,  2, 
1).  In  1  Cor.  X,  16,  we  find  the  well-known  expres- 
sion *  cup  of  blessing*  (iror^piov  rrj^  fv\oytac\  ccb- 
trasted  (ver.  21)  with  the  *ci^  of  devils,*  The  sacn- 
mental  cup  is  called  the  cup  of  blessing  because  of  the 
blessing  pronounced  over  it  (Matt,  xxvi,  27;  Luke 
xxii,  17 ;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hdn:  in  loc.).  Ko  doubt 
Paul  uses  the  expression  with  a  reference  to  the  Jew- 
ish *cup  of  blessing'  (fIS'ja  hv  Ob),  the  thirf  of  the 
four  cups  drunk  by  the  Jews  at  their  Paschal  fei^t 
(Scb5ttgen,  Hor.  Hebr,  in  1  Cor.;  Jahn,  BibL  ArdL 
§  863),  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  to  this 
Jewish  custom  our  Loi^,  in  his  solemn  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  gave  an  infinitely  nobler  and  di- 
viner significance  (Buxtorf,  De  Saerd  Cemd,  §  46,  p 
810).  Indeed,  of  itself,  the  Jetoish  custom  was  liabk 
to  abuse,  and  similar  abuses  arose  even  in  Cfariftian 
times  (Augustine,  Serm.  cxxxii,  de  tempore;  Carpsov, 
App.  CriHc,  p.  880  sq.).  See  Passover.  In  Psa.  xi, 
6 ;  xvi,  6,  *  the  portion  of  the  cup'  is  a  general  ex|»es- 
sion  for  the  condition  of  life,  either  prospenms  or  mis* 
erable  (Psa.  xxiii,  6).  A  cup  is  also  in  Scripture  the 
natural  type  of  sensual  allurement  (Jer.  li,  7;  Prov. 
xxiii,  81 ;  Rev.  xvii,  4 ;  xviii,  6).     See  Baitqubt. 

"  But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  passages,  the  cnp  is 
a  *cup  of  astonishment,'  a  *cup  of  trembling,'  the  AiU 
red  fiaming  wine-cup  of  God's  wrath  and  retrtbuthe 
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kdisnation  (Psa.  Ixxv,  8 ;  Isa.  li,  17 ;  Jer.  zxv,  15 ; 
am.  iv,  21;  Ezek.  zxiii,  82;  Zech.  xii,  2;  Rev.  xvi, 
>,  etc.^.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  prophets  do  more 
"eqaeiit  or  terrific  image ;  and  it  is  repeated  with  pa- 
ietic  force  in  the  language  of  oar  Lord's  agony  (Matt. 
xvi,  89,  42;  John  xviii,  11;  Mark  x,  88).  God  is 
ere  represented  as  the  master  of  a  banquet,  dealing 
tie  madness  and  stupor  of  vengeance  to  guilty  guests 
Vitriziga  in  Isa.  li,  17 ;  Wichmannshausen,  De  tns  et 
remaris  CcUiot,  in  Tke$,  Nov.  Theol,  PkUd,  i,  906  sq.). 
rhe  cap  thus  became  an  obvious  symbol  of  death  (to- 
'rfpiov  .  .  .  OTifuxtvci  Koi  tov  Bdvarov,  Etym.  M.) ; 
md  hence  the  Oriental  phrase,  to  *  taste  of  death,'  so 
»mmon  in  the  N.T.  (Matt  zvi,  28 ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  John 
rlii,  52  ;  Heb.  ii,  9),  in  the  RabUs  (Schdttgen,  ffor, 
llebr,  in  Matt,  zvi)^  in  the  Arabian  poem  Antar,  and 
imon^  the  Persians  (Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  T,,  s.  v.  iro- 
rffpu>v%  Jahn,^»ULilrc^§208).  The  custom  of  giv- 
ing a  enp  of  wine  and  myrrh  to  condemned  criminals 
[Otho,  Zex.  Babb,  s.  v.  Mors)  is  alluded  to  in  Matt 
xxvii,  84 ;  Mark  xv,  22"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  See  Wemyss, 
Ciavis  Symbol  s.  v. ;  Stier,  Words  ofJetus,  i,  878  sq. 
See  Cbucifixion. 

CUP.  See  Lord's  Supper. 
CUP  oivEir  TO  THE  Laitt.  See  Lord's  Supper. 
Cap-bearer  (Hj^l^a,  mathkeh%  one  who  gives  to 
drink;  so  Gr.  oiVoxooc,  toine-powrer ;  Vulg.  pineema), 
an  officer  of  hi^  ruik  with  Egyptian,  Persian,  Assyr- 
ian, as  well  as  Jewish  mon- 
archs.  The  chief  cup-bear- 
er, or  butler,  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  was  the  means 
of  raising  Joseph  to  his 
high  position  (€^n.  xl,  1- 
21;  ^9).  Rabshakeh, 
who  was  sent  by  Senna- 
cherib to  Hezekiab,  ap- 
pears from  his  name  to 
have  filled  a  like  oflSce  in 
the  Assyrian  court  (2 
Kings  xviii,  17;  Gesen. 
TheeoHr.  p.  1225),  and  it 
seems  probable,  from  his 
association  with  Rab-saris 
{ehirfofthe  eunuchs),  and 
from  Eastern  custom  in 
general,  that  he  was,  like 
him,  a  eunuch  (Gesen.  p. 
978).  See  Rabshakeh. 
.     .  ^  Herod  the  Great  had  an 

Ancient  A^yrinnCu^bearer,  establishment  of  eunuchs, 
of  whom  one  was  a  cup- 
bearer (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  8, 1).  Nehemiah  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  king  of  Persia  (Neh. 
i,  11 ;  ii,  1).  Cup-bearers  are  mentioned  among  the 
attendants  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  6 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  4 ; 
so  Achiacharus,  Tobit,  i,  22).— Smith,  s.  v.  They  are 
frequently  represented  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 
(Bonomi,  iVm.  p.  260),  always  as  eunuchs  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii,  258). 

^  Cupboard  (kuXucuov),  a  place  of  deposit  for  vases, 
dishes,  etc.  (so  Athen.  Deipn.  xi,  c.  2,  p.  48 ;  Zonaras, 
Lex.  coL  1268),  e.  g.  for  the  royal  pUte  (1  Mace,  xv,  82). 

CturoeUadus,  Stbphamus  {Etienne  de  CourceUes\ 
an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  was  bom  at  Geneva 
April  80, 1586.  He  studied  under  Beza  at  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg.  In  1614  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Fontainebleau ;  in  1621,  at  Amiens ; 
but,  on  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  canons  of  Dort 
(a-  ▼•))  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge. 
Bat,  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  friends,  he  after- 
wuds  gave  a  modified  assent  to  the  decrees  of  Dort, 
and  became  pastor  at  Verrea,  in  Piedmont,  where 
be  remained  until  1684.  Becoming  satisfied  that  he 
could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  serve  in  a  Church 


which  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  he 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  among  the  followers  of  Arminius.  He  read 
lectures  in  divinity,  and  succeeded  Episcopius  (1684) 
in  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Remonstrants* 
College.  He  had  great  skill  in  Greek,  as  appears 
by  his  translation  of  Comenius's  book,  Janua  linffua- 
rum,  into  that  language.  He  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Greek  of  tho 
New  Testament,  of  which  he  gave  a  new  edition,  with 
many  various  readings  drawn  frx)m  different  MSS. 
He  prefixed  a  large  dissertation  to  this  edition,  in 
which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  (Amst. 
1658  and  1675, 12mo).  His  large  culture  and  toler- 
ant spirit  commended  him  to  his  great  contemporaries 
in  Holland,  Grotius  and  Uitembogaert,  with  both  of 
whom  he  was  intimately  connected.  In  the  discus- 
sion between  Amyraut  and  Du  Moulin  he  intervened, 
as  a  sort  of  arbiter,  by  his  Advis  d'un  personnage  desin- 
Uressi  reicUivement  h  la  dispute  sur  la  pridesHnation 
(Amst.  1688,  8vo).  Later  he  published  VindtdcB  Ar- 
winH  adv.  M.  Anufraldwn  (1645,  8vo);  De/ensio  D. 
BlondelU  adv.  Maresii  CrimincUiones  (Amst.  1657) ;  Dis- 
serkUiones  (Amst.  1659, 8vo).  These,  and  other  of  his 
writings  (translated  into  Latin),  are  given,  together 
with  his  InsHtudo  BeUgioms  Christiana  (an  incomplete 
system  of  Theology),  in  CurceUcei  Opera  Theoloffica 
(Amstelod.  1675,  fol.),  with  preface  by  Limborch,  and 
eulogy  on  Curcelheus  by  Arnold  Poelemburg.  From 
Poelembnrg's  characterization  of  Curcellsus  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passage :  **  He  first  of  all  directed 
his  mind  to  a  search  after  divine  truth;  for  he 
thought  that  this  treasure,  descending  from  heaven, 
should  be  preferred  to  all  other  acquirements.  Next, 
he  had  all  the  thoughts  of  his  mind  directed  to  intbo- 
Brrr,  because  he  believed  that  not  even  truth  could 
be  of  benefit  to  us,  unless  it  brought  some  strikingly 
advantageous  aid  to  our  piety.  Finally,  this  especial- 
ly  he  wished,  and  for  this  peculiarly  lie  labored,  to 
unite  the  Christian  body,  torn  into  many  and  terrible 
schisms ;  to  compose  and  conciliate  the  separate,  dis- 
tracted feelings  of  various  minds ;  and  to  teach  that 
not  all  the  doctrines  which  were  alleged  as  a  pretext 
for  causing  or  cherishing  a  schism  were  vital  for  salva- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  those  things 
which  had  not  the  weight  of  necessity  by  no  means 
sufficed  for  dividing  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  this 
all  things  were  to  be  referred  which  he  meditated,  ut- 
tered, or  performed ;  for  this  he  reftised  to  subscribe  to 
the  famous  canons  of  the  synod,  because  we,  whose 
opinions  ought  not  to  be,  were  condemned ;  for  this  he 
abandoned  his  loved  country,  France,  and  endured 
many  hardships  for  the  sake  of  mutual  toleration; 
and  for  this  he  determined  to  contest,  as  if  for  soma 
divine  palladium.  He  conceded  to  others  as  much  as 
he  thought  should  be  equally  granted  to  him;  de- 
manded that  nothing  should  be  conceded  to  himself 
tnm.  others  except  what  justice,  and  right  reason,  and 
the  sacred  writings  require  shoiUd  be  admitted.  What 
is  more  holy  than  this  proposition,  what  more  salu- 
tary, what  more  necessary  for  the  times  ?  For  many 
contend  concerning  the  truth,  and  so  contend  that  they 
never  obtain  truth,  but  lose  charity.  Hence  the  many 
disputes  in  Christendom  on  slight  causes.  But  what 
is  more  disgraoefril  to  us  as  members  of  Christ,  what 
more  ignominious  to  Christ  as  our  Head  and  Leader, 
than  that  his  seamless  coat,  and  his  body,  which  ought 
to  be  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  love,  should  be  torn 
into  a  thousand  fragments  ?  This,  indeed,  is  the  dis* 
tinction  of  Bemonstrantism ;  this  our  crown  of  glory, 
because  we  neither  caused  this  schism,  nor  consented 
to  any  other,  nor  cherished  nor  approved  any ;  but  we 
invite  and  exhort  all  who  love  Christ  and  adhere  to 
his  Gospel  alone  to  enter  this  communion  of  peace" 
(see  translation  of  Poelemburg*s  eulogy  in  the  Metho- 
dist Quarter^  Review,  January  and  April,  1863).  The 
the<dogy  of  CurcellAUS  was  a  modified  Arminianism* 
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He  held  the  Grotian  view  of  the  atonement,  hot  (see 
Atonemsnt)  set  special  emphasis  upon  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  re&renoe  to  God 
as  well  as  to  man,  asserting  that  Christ  made  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,  but  not  by  enduring  the  whole  punish- 
ment due  to  sinners  {IntUt.  lib.  v,  chap,  xviii,  xix). 
As  to  the  Trinity,  he  held  that  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  divine,  but  that  both  Son  and  Spirit  are  sub- 
>  ordinate  to  the  Father,  fh)m  whom  they  receive  both 
existence  and  divinity  {InttU,  EeHg,  ChHd,  lib.  ii,  cap. 
xix). —  CurcellfBus,  Opera  (as  cited  above);  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  §  236, 268 ;  Domer,  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Person  qf  Christ  (Edinb.  transl.),  div.  ii,  vol. 
ii,  850  sq. ;  Bull,  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (Lib.  of 
Angl. Cath.  Theology),  i,  81  sq. 

Curate,  literally  one  who  has  the  cure  (Lat.  cura, 
care)  of  souls,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  tiie  Church 
of  England  Prayer-book,  "all  bishops  and  curates." 
In  the  Church  of  Rome  it  was  originally  appropriated 
to  assistants  and  vicars  appointed  by  the  bishops.  It 
is  now  generally  used  to  denote  the  humblest  degree  of 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  curate,  in  this 
sense,  is  a  minister  employed  by  the  incumbent  of  a 
church  (rector  or  vicar),  either  as  assistant  to  him  in 
the  same  church,  or  else  in  a  chapel  of  ease  within  the 
parish  belonging  to  the  mother  church.  Ho  must  be 
licensed  and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
by  an  ordinary  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  who  also 
usually  appoints  his  salary.  Any  curate  that  has  no 
fixed  estate  in  liis  curac}',  not  being  instituted  and  in- 
ducted, may  be  removed  at  pleasure  by  the  bishop  or 
incumbent.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im- 
propriate and  no  vicarage  was  ever  endowed:  these 
are  not  removable,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged 
to  maintain  them.  In  general,  the  salaries  of  curates, 
certainly  the  hardest-worked  and  not  the  least  devoted 
of  the  English  clergy,  are  shamefully  small,  and  reform 
in  this  matter  is  urgently  required.  "  This  large  dass 
of  men  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops ; 
they  have  no  security  whatever,  no  rights,  no  powers ; 
public  opinion  may  protect  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  any  bishop  who  chooses  to  set  public  opinion  at  de- 
fiance is  absolute  over  the  whole  class." — Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1855,  p.  25 ;  Cham- 
bers, Encydcp,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Cure,  Kfi'p'?'  "•^'7^'  (JcJ*-  xxxvi,  6) ;  laoiQ  (Luke 
xiii,  32).  From  the  same  Heb.  root,  fi<B'J,  rc^ha',  to 
"heal"  or  cure,  is  derived  nWB*^,  riphuik',  the  art  of 
healing,  curing  (Prov.  iii,  8) ;  and  niKD*^,  rephuoth^^ 
remedies,  medicines  (Jer.  xlvi,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  21). 
The  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  physicians  before 
the  time  of  Joseph,  and  then  it  is  E^gyptian,  not  He- 
brew physicians  that  are  spoken  of.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  physicians  were  ever  much  resorted  to 
among  the  Hebrews,  especially  for  internal  maladies. 
For  wounds,  bruises,  and  external  injuries,  they  had 
physicians  or  surgeons  who  understood  dressing  and 
binding  them,  with  the  application  of  medicaments 
(Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi,  11;  Ezek.  xxx,  21);  and  the  Le- 
vites,  it  seems  fh)m  Lev.  xiii,  14 ;  Deut  xx,  2,  had  pe- 
culiar duties  assigned  them,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary they  should  know  something  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. The  probable  reason  of  king  Asa's  not  seeking 
help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  was,  that  they 
had  not  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
ofiTered,  but  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incanta- 
tions ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflec- 
tion cast  upon  him  (2  Ghron.  xvi,  12).  The  balsam, 
or  balm  of  Gilead,  was  particularly  celebrated  as  a 
medicine  (Gen.  xxxvii,  26 ;  xliii,  11 ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ; 
xlvi,  11 ;  Ii,  8).  That  mineral  baths  were  deemed  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  perhaps  from  ancient  times,  we  know 
fh>m  JosephuB.  See  Callirrhoe.  Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  physicians  in  the  conn- 


tiT  when  onr  Saviour  appeared  in  Palestine,  it  b  e*; 
dent  that  the  people  placed  but  lit^  ccmfidcnee  in  tha 
(Mark  v,  26;  Luke  viii,  43).     The  Egyptum  pfe^ 
cians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  highly  eeteemed.    Hi 
first  read  of  them  as  being  oommanded  by  Joe^  k 
embalm  the  body  ofhis&ther  Jacob  (Gen.  1, 2).    R^ 
states  that,  during  the  xyrooeaa  of  embalming,  oertB 
examinations  took  place,  which  enabled  thsaa  to  id 
the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  had  died.     W&a- 
son  observes  {Ane,  Egypt,,  2d  ser.,  ii,  460  sq.^  ^Tka 
examinations  appear  to  have  been  miade  io  oon^fim 
with  an  order  ftiom  the  goTemment,  as,  mcear^aft 
Pliny  (xix,  6),  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  the  fao& 
opened  after  death  to  ascertain  the  natore  of  tbe^  & 
eases,  by  which  means  alone  the  remedy  far  pfadoA 
oomplahits  waa  diaoovered.     Indeed,  it  ia  reaaoviit 
to  suppose  that  a  people  so  far  advanced  as  were  :k 
Egyptians  in  knowledge  of  all  kinda,  and  wboee  mA 
cal  art  was  so  systematically  arranged  that  tb^  la: 
regulated  it  by  some  of  the  very  same  laws  &lia«& 
by  the  most  enlightened  and  skilfiil  nations  tt  & 
present  day,  would  not  have  omitted  so  oaefsl  aa  » 
quiry,  or  have  failed  to  avail  themselTes  of  the  wemt 
which  the  process  adopted  for  embalming  tbe  bo^ 
placed  at  their  disposal     And  nothing  can  more  de& 
ly  prove  their  advancement  in  the  atndy  crf'haman  dis- 
eases than  the  fact  of  their  assigning  to  ea^  his  on 
peculiar  branch,  under  the  difiTeient  heads  of  ocsfiss. 
dentists,  those  who  cured  diseases  in  the  bead,  tboK 
who  confined  themselvei  to  intestinal  complaiDts^  ^ 
those  who  attended  to  secret  and  internal  malsifiea 
Then:  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  of  their  eflfecta,  is  sa^ 
ciently  shown  by  the  preservation  of  the  mumma^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  intestines  and  other  piitf 
have  been  removed  from  the  interior.     And  sack  it 
the  skill  evinced  in  the  embalming  process,  tfaateren 
medical  man  of  the  present  day,  who  witnesses  the  cr. 
idence  derived  fhmi  such  an  examination  of  the  mm- 
mies,  willingly  acquiesces  in  the  praise  dae  to  the  aUl- 
ity  and  experience  of  the  Egyptian  embalmen."    Sec 
Embalmikg.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ai- 
cient  Egyptians  encouraged,  or  at  least  profited  by,  ck 
growth  of  numy  wild  pbuits  of  the  desert,  whld  vcn 
useful  for  medicinal  purposes.     Many  of  them  are  ffl 
known  to  the  Arabs,  as  the  Sakadora  Ptrgica,  StS^ 
tropium  tnebrians,  Lydum  Europaum,  Scitta  mantmi. 
Cassia  8enna^  Ochradenus  baccatus,  Ocimum  ZatarheaA, 
Linaria  jEgiff)tiac<i,  %)artium  monospermum^  Bed^arm 
Alhagiy  Sanio&ta  fragraniitsima,  Artetnitia  Jwiaies 
(monoeperma  and  inculta)^  Inula  und^Jaia  and  aispa, 
Cucumis  Colocynikis^  etc ;  and  many  others  hare  p^b- 
ably  fallen  into  disuse  fxom  Uie  ignorance  of  the  mod- 
em inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  only  know  tbea 
from  the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  traditions  concenMg 
their  properties  are  preserved.     From  what  Homer 
tells  us  of  *'the  infinity  of  drugs  produced  in  Egjpt" 
{pdy$.  ii,  229),  the  use  of  **many  medicines,"  men- 
tioned  by  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlvi,  11,  and  the  fluent  aBa- 
sion  by  Pliny  to  the  medicinal  plants  of  that  Gouotrr, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  productions  of  the  deset 
(where  those  herbs  mostly  grew)  were  psrticcUriT 
prized.    See  Medicine.    The  art  of  medicine  was  verr 
ancient  in  Egypt,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  that 
Moses,  having  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  must  have  known  the  chief  secrets  of  isf^ 
icine,  a  fact  which  they  also  infer  ^m  his  accurxte  di- 
agnosis, or  indications  conoeming  diseases.     Tboadi 
the  Arabian  physicians  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  tk 
most  skilful  of  their  class,  medical  art  in  the  East  hs 
long  sunk  into  mere  empiricism  and  merited  controfC 
It  Is,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  common  ptc- 
ple,  of  far  less  utility  than  the  employment  of  chants 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  and  is  never  resorted  to  till 
this  means  has  ftiled.     Boberts  informs  as,  "Phrsi- 
cians  in  England  would  be  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
numerous  kinds  of  medicine  which  are  administered  to 
a  patient  in  India.    The  people  themselves  are  rraw& 
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;  to  take  one  kind  for  long  together,  and  I  have 
3  wn  a  sick  woman  swallow  ten  different  sorta  in  one 
r.  Should  a  patient,  when  aboat  to  take  hb  medi- 
e,  scatter  or  spill  the  least  quantity,  nothing  will 
Luce  him  to  take  the  rest;  it  is  a  bad  omen ;  he  must 
ve  the  nostrom  changed.  The  people  of  the  East 
re  a  decided  preference  to  extfvnal  applications; 
Qce,  when  they  are  directed  to  *■  eat*  or  *  dxink'  medi- 
le,  they  ask,  Can  they  not  have  something  to  apply 
tside?  For  almost  every  complaint  a  man  will 
lear  his  body  with  bruised  leaves  or  sai&on,  or  ashes 

certain  woods  or  oils,  and  he  professes  to  derive 
3re  benefit  from  them  than  from  those  medicines 
hich  are  taken  internally;  at  all  events, he  knows 
ey  cannot  do  him  so  much  harm.  It  ought  to  be 
•served  that  they  do  not  attach  any  miraculous  effects 

the   being  *  anointed  with  oiL'"    See  Diskases; 

BYSICIAir. 

CnTeton,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
ine  and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  1808,  and  educated 
;  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
)34,  and  was  for  a  time  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian. 
Q  1887  he  became  assistant  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
iritish  Museum,  which  post  he  retained  till  1849,  when 
e  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Westminster  and  to 
be  attached  rectorship  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's. 
Nro  years  before  that  date  he  had  been  appointed 
haplahi  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  He  was  also  a  Fel- 
ow  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  honorary  D.D.  of  Halle, 
orresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
nember  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  the  Oriental 
Society  of  Germany,  and  many  other  Continental  soci- 
)ties.  These  honors  he  owed  to  his  great  reputation 
IS  an  Orientalist,  and  especially  as  a  Syriac  scholar, 
rbis  reputation  was  formed  by  his  publications  while 
m  officUd  in  the  British  Museum.  His  Corpus  Ignati- 
iimn^  an  edition  of  an  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  commentaries  thereon, 
was  published  in  1845,  and  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
controversy.  Among  his  subsequent  works  were  an 
edition  of  a  palimpsest  of  parts  of  Homer  found  in  an 
Eastern  convent,  and  his  SpicUegmm  Syriacwn^  pub- 
lished in  1855.  He  was  understood  to  be  ens:aged  on 
some  work  connected  with  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  June  17, 1868. 

Curia  Romfina,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  collec- 
tive appellation  of  all  the  authorities  in  Rome  which 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  pope 
as  supreme  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in 
a  wider  sense,  the  collective  appellation  of  all  officers 
and  authorities  which  assist  the  pope  both  in  his  secu- 
lar and  spiritual  rule,  or  belong  in  any  way  to  Ms  ret- 
inae. In  the  following  article  we  speak  only  of  those 
authorities  which  assist  the  pope  as  supreme  bishop, 
and  in  the  papal  court. 

I.  Judicial  Attthorities. — ^Tbey  are  the  following:  1. 
The  Hota  Romana  (Italian,  Ruota  Romano),  the  su- 
preme Court  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
particular  the  highest  court  of  appeal.    See  Rota  Ro- 
mana.    2.  The  Signahtra  Justkia,     It  decides  on  the 
admissibility  of  appeals  to  the  Rota,  and  consists  of  a 
cardinal  as  president  (praefectus),   seven  (formerly 
twelve)  voting  prelates,  some  referendaries  who  pre- 
pare the  reports  on  law  cases,  and  have,  with  regard  to 
them,  a  decisive  vote.    An  A  udUor  of  the  Rota  decides 
what  matter  may  be  brought  before  the  Rota,  and  de- 
cides various  preliminary  questions ;  but  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  his  decisions  to  the  Aill  court  of  the  Sig- 
•w^o.    The  decisions  of  the  Signatura  are  signed  by 
the  pope  with  the  word  Fiat,  or,  in  the  presence  and 
hy  order  of  the  pope,  by  a  cardinal,  with  the  formula 
Ccncetfum  in  prcBseatia  Domini  nostri  Papa,     8.  The 
^*ffn<Uura  gratim  decides  on  those  cases  on  which  a 
decision  is  expected  from  the  personal  grace  of  the 
pope,  and  which  on  that  account  must  be  expedited 
iii^ore  promptly.     The  pope  himself  presides  in  this 
IL-Qq 


college,  which  consists  of  cardinals  appointed  by  him. 
The  **^Hinffl  penitentiary,  the  secretary  of  the  briefs, 
and  the  prefect  of  the  dataria,  belong  to  it  in  virtue  of 
their  office.  The  reports  are  made  by  three  referen- 
daries. The  members  have  only  a  consultative  vote. 
The  pope  alone  decides,  and  signs  personally  all  deci- 
sions. 

II.  Boardt  of  Admimttraiion, — These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  SecrtUtria  ApottoHea,  To  it  belong  the  car^ 
dmal  KcreUary  of  wtemoriali,  who  has  to  receive  and 
report  on  all  memorials  not  belonging  to  any  other 
board,  and  the  cardinal  tecrekay  of  hvief$  (cardinalit 
a  tecreUs  hrevimn),  who  has  to  draw  up  certain  papal 
brieft,  which  he  signs  and  seals  with  the  fisher's  ring. 
This  office  is  now  part  of  the  bureau  of  the  cardinal 
iecretary  of  tiate  for  foreign  affcAri,  the  leading  officer 
of  the  papal  government,  who  conducts  the  negotia- 
tions on  Church  affiiirs  with  all  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  nuncios  and  other  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  papal  government  are  his  subordinates,  receive 
fh>m  him  his  instructions,  and  have  to  report  to  him 
on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  those  states  to  which 
they  have  been  sent.  His  office  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks.  In  important  questions  he  consults  ex- 
traordinary **  congregations,"  and  even  the  regular 
congregation  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  He  reports  to  the 
pope  on  indulgences,  on  dispensations  ftx)m  the  de/ao- 
itu  atatis,  nakdium,  intersHttontm,  and  on  hofy  days.  2. 
The  Jkdaria  ApottaUca  was  formerly  a  board  of  expe- 
dition, but  in  the  course  of  time  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  administration.  Its  president  is 
called  datarius,  and  if  he  is— as  is  usually  the  case — 
a  cardinal,  prodataritu.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
common  subscription.  Datum  apud  Sanctum  Petrum, 
Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dataria  belong  the 
granting  of  certain  privileges,  of  dispensations  from 
certain  cases  of  consanguinity,  etc.  Among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Dataria  is  the  officidit  ad  ohkum,  to  whom 
belongs  the  management  of  those  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices which  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  the 
deaths  of  their  occupants.  The  Datarius,  after  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  pope,  signs  Annuit  SancHuimus. 
3.  The  Cancellaria  Apostolica  (Apostolical  Chancel- 
loiy)  issues  bulls  or  briefs  on  all  important  subjects 
which  have  been  transacted  in  the  Consistory  or  in 
the  Dataria,  Its  chief  is  a  cardinal  vice-chancellor, 
the  name  vtc«-chancellor  having  originated  in  the  &ct 
that  formerly  (until  the  thirteenth  century)  the  hon- 
orary dignity  of  chancellor  was  conferred  upon  some 
foreign  prelate,  and  having  been  retained  since,  al- 
though from  that  time  the  presidency  of  the  Chancel- 
lory has  always  been  vested  in  a  cardinal.  4.  The 
Camera  ApoetoHca  (the  Apostolical  Chamber)  has  the 
administration  of  the  papal  revenues.  Its  president 
is  a  cardinal  chamberlain  (camerarius  or  camerlengo). 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues  having  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  the  course  of  time,  the  chief  business  of  the 
Apostolical  Chamber  Ib  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  papal  territory.  5.  The  Pcadtentiaria 
Romana  (Penitentiary)  acts  in  all  cases  of  absolutions 
and  dispensations  which  are  reserved  to  the  pope ;  as 
regards  dispensations,  however,  only  in  secret  cases, 
or  inforo  intemo.  The  president  of  the  board  is  a  car- 
dinal, who  has  the  title  PcemienOariut  MoQor, 

III.  The  Papal  Court,  or  the  90-caUed  "  Papd  Fam- 
ily*' {Famiglia  Pontifica),-— It  comprises  the  officers  on 
service  who  live  in  the  papal  palace  (/xiiioftm'),  besides 
a  large  number  of  honorary  members.  Among  them 
are:  1.  The  cardinales palatini ;  namely,  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  briefs,  and 
the  cardinal  prodatarius.  2.  The  pralatini  palatini, 
embracing  a  court  marshal,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  a 
master  of  the  sacred  palace  (always  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  is  also  censor  of  the  books  published  in 
Rome),  the  sacristan  of  the  palace  (always  an  Augus- 
tinian  monk,  who  assists  the  pope  in  his  private  chap- 
els), an  auditor  tancti$$imi  (a  lawyer  who  is  consulted 
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by  the  pope),  a  large  number  of  privy  chamberlains 
and  of  honorary  domestic  prelates  {prtiaU  domuUei), 
and  bisliops  assistant  of  the  throne  {ve$oom  astUteiUi 
al  togHo),  These  latter  titles  are  conferred  on  a  large 
number  of  iMshope  and  priests  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  earlier  writings  on  the  papal  curia,  the 
best  is  that  by  the  chevalier  Lnnadoro,  Bdatiume  deUa 
CorU  di  Roma  (Padua,  1641 ;  many  edit  since ;  latest 
edition,  with  all  the  necessary  additions,  Rome,  1890, 
2  vols.).  See  also  Dr.  O.  Mejer,  Die  haOige  rSmtche 
Curiej  in  Jacobson's  ZtiUchr^fi  fur  da$  Recht  der 
Kirche  (Leips.  1847) ;  Wetxer  und  Welte,  JOrchm-Lex. 
ii,944. 

Curio  (or  Gubion),  Coilius  Sbcukdub,  one  of  the 
Italian  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at 
Chirico,  near  Turin,  in  1508.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  reformatory  efforts  made  in  Italy,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  teaching,  was  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  at  lOlan,  Pavia,  and  Lucca.  He 
finally  fled  to  Lausanne,  where  he  became  rector. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocution 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  in  which  city  he  died  in 
1569.  He  wrote,  among  others,  the  following  works : 
— PatqmlU  ecstatici  (first  edit,  without  year;  again 
Geneva,  1544) ;  PasquiUorum  Umi  duo  (Basel,  1544) ; 
CkrisikauB  reliffionis  mstUutio  (Basel,  1544) ;  De  per- 
fecio  grammaHco  (Basel,  1556) ;  Fontm  Bomemum 
(Basel,  1561,  8  vols,  fol.);  Logicit  Elementa  (Basel, 
1569) ;  De  bello  MetUmn  (Basel,  1567).  He  abo  pub- 
lished  editions  of  several  Roman  classics. — ^Pierer, 
Unw,'Lex.  iv,  590. 

Cnriotui  Arts  (r<l  mpUpya,  literally  ike  sedulous 
things,  hence  the  term  is  applied  to  an  over-officious 
person,  e.  g.  a  "busy-body,"  1  Tim.  v,  18),  prop,  orer- 
wrought,  hence  magic  (see  Iron.  adv.  Eteres,  i,  20;  Isi- 
dor.  iii,  139 ;  comp.  curiosus,  Horace,  Epod,  xvii,  77) ; 
spoken  of  the  black  art  as  practised  by  the  Ephesian 
conjurors  (Acts  xix,  19 ;  see  Kuindl,  in  loc.).  The  ap- 
propriateness of  the  term  is  shown  by  Deyling  (Ckh- 
servatt.  Soar,  iil,  277  sq.).  The  allusion  is  doubtless  to 
the  famous  Ephesian  spells  ('E^icrm  ypa^^ara'),  i  e. 
charms  or  scraps  of  parchment  (originating  or  most 
used  at  Ephesus)  whereon  were  written  certain  marks 
and  formulsB,  which,  like  amulets,  were  worn  upon  the 
person  as  a  safeguard  against  diseases,  daemons,  and 
other  evils  (see  Wagenseil,  Tela  Tgnea,  preface,  p.  38 ; 
Ursinns,  AnalecL  ii,  46;  Dietric,  ArUt,  Bibiic.  in  loc. ; 
Gellarius,  DisputL  Academ.  p.  441;  Wolburg,  Obser- 
vaU.  Soar,  p.  470;  Laur.  Rannires,  in  Penteconcarch, 
p.  214).  See  Divination.  They  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  ancient  writings  (see  Wetstein,  Kype,  etc. 
in  loc.),  e.  g.  Enstathius  (ad  Hom.  Odgss.  i,  p.  994,  35), 
"  Ephesian  letters :  some  say  these  were  incantations 
which  were  of  very  great  assistance  to  Grossus  when 
used  by  him  at  the  stake;  in  the  Olympic  games, 
however,  it  is  said  that  a  certain  Milesian  fkUed  to 
outstrip  an  Ephesian  till  the  charm  worn  by  the  latter 
was  discovered  and  removed"  (comp.  Erasmus,  Adagg, 
Center,  ii,  578).  The  phrase  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  any  talismanic  inscription  (KOster,  ad  Sni- 
dam,  i,  919 ;  Gale,  ad  Jamblichum,  p.  290).  Ortlob, 
however,  in  his  Diss,  de  Ephesiorum  UJbris  combustis 
(Lips.  1708),  §  9,  contends  that  the  arts  in  question 
were  rather  methods  of  promoting  the  worship  of  the 
patron  goddess  of  the  city  (see  Wol^  Curw,  in  loc.). 
The  other  and  usual  view  is  maintained  by  Siber  {Dis- 
putatio  de  irtpupyiqL  Ephesiorum,  Vitemb.  1685 ;  also 
in  Thesaur.  Dissertatiomm  super  N.  T.  i,  484  sq.),  and 
Schnrzfleisch  (DisserkUio  de  Ubris  EphesOs,  Yitemh. 
See  Ephesus. 


Curoa  (the  rendering  of  various  Heb.  and  Greek 
words).  God  denounced  his  curse  against  the  serpent 
which  had  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii,  14),  and  against  Gain, 
who  had  imbued  his  hands  in  his  brother  Abel's  blood 
(iv,  11).  He  also  promised  to  bless  those  who  should 
bless  Abraham,  and  to  curse  those  who  should  curse 


him.  The  divine  maledictions  are  not  merelT  bjb- 
cations,  nor  are  they  impotent  wishes ;  but  th«T  oej 
their  effects  with  them,  and  are  attended  with  a£  Ai 
miseries  they  denounce  or  foretelL  (See  Zackar, 
ThreaU  ofSeripture,  Oxford,  1658.)  Holy  men  m» 
times  prophetically  cursed  particular  persons  (Gtn.iL 
25;  xUx,  7;  Deut.  zxvii,  15;  Joeh.  vi,  26),  and  1» 
toiy  informs  us  that  these  imprecatkms  had  thdr  U- 
filment,  as  had  those  of  our  Saviour  againat  the  bsna 
fig-tree  (Mark  xi,  21).  But  sudi  cnnes  are  notoH* 
quences  of  passion,  impatience,  or  revenge ;  ibej  a 
predictions,  and  therefore  not  such  as  God  ^ir^" 
See  Imfbbcation.  No  one  shall  pgaaume  to  na 
his  father  or  his  mother  (see  Corbasc),  oq  pab  ^ 
death  (Ezod.  xxi,  17) ;  nor  the  prince  c^  his  pei^ 
(xxil,  28) ;  nor  one  that  is  deaf  (Lev.  xix,  14) ;  vkdt- 
er  a  man  really  deaf  be  meant  here,  or  one  who '»  a^ 
sent,  and  therefore  cannot  hear  what  is  aaid  tpBX 
him.  Blasphemy,  or  cursing  of  God,  is  panicked  vn 
death  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 11).  Our  Lord  pronounctf  H^ 
ed  those  disciples  who  are  (£dsely)  loaded  with  cur-"'. 
and  requires  his  followers  to  bless  thoee  who  ci^ 
them;  to  render  blessing  for  cursing,  etc.  (MsILt. 
11).  The  Rabbins  say  that  Barak  cursed  and  escaa- 
mnnicated  Meroz,  who  dwelt  near  the  brook  KslKe. 
but  who  came  not  to  assist  Israel  against  Jaltx 
Wherefore  Barak  excommunicated  him  by  the  dsfai 
of  four  hundred  trumpets,  according  to  Judg.  v,  S 
But  Meroz  is  more  probably  the  name  of  a  fdaoe.— Ol- 
met.  The  Jews  were  cursed  by  the  Almi^ty  &r  r- 
jecting  the  Messiah  (Mai.  iv,  6 ;  see  on  this  the  Sste- 
tation  of  Iken,  De  Anathemate,  etc,  Brem.  1748).  Set 
Anathema;  Oath. 

On  the  passage  in  Job  (ii,  9), "  Corse  God  and  iBe,' 
Mr.  Roberts  makes  the  following  remarks:  "Sdw 
suppose  this  ought  to  be,  *  Bless  God  and  ifie'  (t&t 
Heb.  is  If ^9) ;  but  Job  would  not  have  reproved  te 
wife  for  such  advice,  except  she  meant  it  ironicallT. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  heathen  have  to  pass  throsgb 
much  suffering,  they  often  ask,  '  Shall  we  make  ■ 
offering  to  the  gods  for  this  V  that  ia,  *■  Oiall  we  «ftt 
our  devotions,  our  gratitude  for  afflictions  ?'  Jab  est 
a  servant  of  the  true  God,  but  his  wife  mi|^t  iMMbea 
a  heathen ;  and  thus  the  advice,  in  its  moat  HNnl  ac- 
ceptation, might  have  been  in  character.  IS^IIAya 
more  common  than  for  the  heathen,  under  ncitsiiA 
cumstances,  to  curse  their  gods.  Hear  Uie  mtt  A 
has  made  expensive  offerings  to  his  deity.  In  baa  cf 
gaining  some  great  blessing,  and  who  has  beea&^ 
pointed,  and  he  will  pour  out  all  his  iiiniii  lalll  as 
the  god  whose  good  offices  have,  aa  he  brlltnM,ilw 
prevented  by  some  superior  deity.  A  man  in  leteiA 
circumstances  says,  *Tes,  yes,  my  god  haa  ktf  Hi 
eyes;  they  are  put  out;  he  cannot  look  aflcr  ay  ^ 
fairs.'  *  What  I'  said  an  extremely  rich  devotee  af  & 
supreme  god  Siva,  after  he  had  lost  his  piufeih. 
*■  shall  I  serve  him  any  more?  What !  make  oilteris^ 
to  him?  No,  no;  he  is  the  lowest  of  all  gods,*  Woh 
these  &cts  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  ihsx 
Job's  wife  actually  meant  what  she  said.**     See  Job. 

Cnxtain,  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vera,  of  tiirre 
Hebrew  terms. 

1.  ^t^*^*?^,  geriah'  (from  its  tremvJUms  motion,  invuv 
ably  thus  translated),  the  ten  "  curtafaia**  of  fine  fiaec 
etc,  each  twenty-eight  cubits  long  and  four  wide,  ^ 
also  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the  tab- 
ernacle of  Moses  (Exod.  xxvi,  1-38;  zxxvi,  8-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textik 
£sbrios  of  the  tabemade  was  laid  on  the  GersboniiH 
(Num.  iv,  26).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  tk 
word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  tabentu^ 
— its  transitoriness  and  sligfatness — and  is  so  emplcniBd 
in  the  sublime  speech  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii,  2  (what 
'*  curtains"  should  be  *'the  curtain'*),  and  1  Chna. 
xvii,  L  In  a  few  later  instances  the  word  bears  the 
more  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent,  aa  in  tte 
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eantifnl  figure  of  Isa.  liv,  2  (where  "habitations" 
loold  bo  *' tabernacles,"  H'lSS^O,  poetic  word  for 
tents");  Jer.  iv,  20;  x,  20  (here  "tabernacle"  and 

tent"  aJTo  both  one  word,  bnM,  ie/U) ;  Psa.  civ,  2 
frhere  *'  stretch,"  1^3,  is  the  word  nsnally  employed 
>r  extending  a  tent).  Also  specially  of  nomadic  peo- 
le,  Jer.  xlix,  29 ;  Hab.  iii,  7  (of  the  black  hair-cloth 
f  which  the  tents  of  the  real  Bedouin  are  still  com- 
osed) ;  bat  Cant,  i,  5  rather  refers  to  the  hangings 
f  the  palace.     See  Tbkt. 

2.  TfO^,  meuak'^  the  *' hanging"  for  the  doorway  of 
he  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxyi,  86, 97 ;  xxxv,  15 ;  xxxvi, 
7;  xxxix,  88;  xl,  6;  Num. iii, 25;  iv,  25);  and  also 
or  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
:xvii,16;  xxxv,  17;  xxxviii,  18;  xxxix,  40;  xl,88; 
ium.  ill,  26;  iv,  2^.  Among  these  the  rendering 
'  curtain"  occurs  but  once  (Num.  iii,  26),  while  "  hang- 
Qg''  is  shared  equally  between  masak  and  a  very  dif- 
erent  word — ^^ip^  kdai^.  See  Hanging.  Besides 
*  curtain"  and  "  hanging,"  mcuak  is  rendered  "  cover- 
Dg"  in  Exod.  xxxv,  12 ;  xxxix,  34 ;  xl,  21 ;  Num.  iv, 
>;  2  Sam.  xvU,  19;  Psa.  cv,  39;  Isa.  xxii,  8.  The 
dea  in  the  root  of  mcuak  seems  to  be  of  shielding  or 
)rotecting  (T|D^,  Gesenius,  Thes,  Eeb.  p.  951).  If  this 
)e  so,  the  object  denoted  may  have  been  not  a  curtain 
>r  veil,  bnt  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances — a  thing 
latural  and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East  (see 
E'erguason's  Nineveh  and  Penepolit^  p.  184). — Smith, 
{.  V.  See  Tabernacle.  The  sacred  curtain  separ- 
iting  the  holy  of  holies  fttmi  the  sanctuary  is  desig- 
lated  by  an  entirely  different  term,  t^sHfi,  pero'heth 
[Exod.  xxvi,  31  sq. ;  Lev.xvi,2;  Num.  xviii,  7,  etc.). 
See  Vail. 


Awning  before  the  Throne-room  at  Teheran. 

3.  p^,  dok  (prop.,/!hefieM),  fine  cloth  for  a  garment, 
specially  a  curtain^  apparently  a  tent-covering  of  supe- 
rior fineness  (Isa.  xl,  22),  such  as  the  rich  Orientals 
spread  for  a  tcreen  over  their  courts  in  summer  (Hen- 
derson, m  loc).     See  Court. 

Cnrtitis,  Yalentin,  a  prominent  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Lebus 
Jan.  6, 1493.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  "Rxi^ 
^^1  and  early  entered  the  order  of  Franciscans. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Reforma- 
tiou  of  Luther,  and  became  its  leader,  first  in  the  city 
of  Rostock,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  Lubeck.  In 
1554  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the 
churches  of  Lubeck,  and  in  this  position  exercised  a 


most  beneficent  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
city.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the 
theological  conferences  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Thus 
he  was  present  at  the  "convent  of  Brunswick"  in 
1557,  which  was  to  settle  the  adiaphoristic  controver- 
sies, and  in  1561  at  the  **  convent  of  Lunebnrg,"  when 
the  **  Lunebuig  Articles"  were  drawn  up,  which  were 
incorporated  with  the  symbolical  books  of  Brunswick. 
Curtius  is  also  the  author  of  the  so-called  *'  Lubeck 
Formula"  {Formtda  comentua,  etc.),  which  he  drew  up 
in  concert  with  the  secular  authorities  and  the  entire 
clergy  of  the  city.  By  it  the  ministers  pledge  them- 
selve  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  the  Apostolic  Creed,  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, the  Apology,  and  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald.  It 
was  signed  by  Curtius  and  all  the  other  ministers  of 
Lubeck  in  1560,  and  afterwards  by  all  ministers  ap- 
pointed in  Lubeck  until  1683,  when  the  signing  of  it 
was  no  longer  required.  Curtius  also  drew  up,  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy,  a  ^^  ProtetkUio  contra  Synodum 
Tridenimam."  He  died  Nov.  28, 1573.— Herzog,  Heal- 
Encyhl,  xix,  873 ;  Starke,  IM,  Kirch^Hist.  (Hamburg, 
1724, 2  vols.,  where  boUi  the  ^* Formula  Contensus''  and 
the  Protettaiio  are  printed). 

Cusa,  Nichoi^as  de,  or  Cusanus,  a  cardinal  of 
great  learning.  His  name  was  properly  Nicholas 
Khbypfps  (Kbebs),  but  he  was  named  Cusaniu  or  De 
Cum,  from  Cues  on  the  Mosel,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1401.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisher,  who  wished 
him  to  learn  the  same  trade.  Rather  than  comply 
with  this  request,  Nicholas  left  the  paternal  home,  and 
found  employment  with  the  count  of  Manderscheid, 
who,  having  discovered  the  eminent  talent  of  his  ser- 
vant, sent  him  to  the  school  of  the  Brothers  of  Common 
Life  at  Deventer,  and  subsequently  to  the  University 
^__  of  Padua.    At  the  age  of  28 

Nicholas  became  doctor  of 
law,  but  when  he  lost  his 
first  lawsuit  he  left  the  pro- 
fession of  law  for  the  study 
of  theology.     Possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  a  rare  de- 
gree of  eloquence,  he  soon 
attracted  attention.    After 
holding  several  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  at  St.  Wendel 
and  Coblentz,  he  was  pres- 
ent as  archdeacon  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Liege  at 
the  Council  of  Basel,  where 
he  presented  to  the  assem- 
bled bishops  the  celebrated 
work  De  Conoordawtia  Co^ 
(holica.     This  is  one  of  the 
ablest  works  published  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion  that  the 
pope  is  subordinate  to  an 
oecumenical  council ;  it  at- 
taclss  the  pretended  dona- 
tion of  Constantino,  and  the  authority  of  the  false  de- 
cretals, and  insists  on  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Germanic  empire.     Cusa  was  opposed  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  council  which  was  attempted  by  Eu- 
gene IV,  and  showed  himself  favorable  to  the  reforms 
which  the  council  decreed.     But  soon  after  be  left  the 
reformatory  party  and  became  an  adherent  of  the  pope, 
who  added  him  to  the  legation  which  was  sent  over  to 
Constantinople  to  dissuade  the  Greeks  from  going  to 
Basel,  and  to  induce  them  to  go  to  Ferrara.    After 
the  rupture  between  the  pope  and  the  council,  Cusa  ac- 
companied the  papal  legate,  Thomas  de  Sarzana,  on  his 
missions  to  Germany  and  France.     When  the  latter 
became  pope,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  Y ,  Cusa  was 
made  a  cardinal  (1449),  and  bishop  of  Brixen,  in  the 
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Tyrol,  in  1459.  He  wu  also  sent  on  important  mis- 
dona  to  Germany,  England,  and  Pmssia.  Being 
charged  with  the  re-establishment  of  eodesiastical 
discipline  in  Holland,  he  acquitted  himself  of  this  task 
with  great  firmness.  His  reform  measures  in  his  own 
diocese  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  archduke 
Sigismond  of  Austria.  Cnsa  excommunicated  the 
archduke,  who,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  the  cardinal, 
and  compelled  him  to  agree  to  a  compromise.  The 
matter  was  not  fully  settled  when  the  cardinal  died  at 
Todiinl464. 

The  transition  of  Cusa  from  the  reform  party  to  the 
adherents  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  by  some  writers 
been  charged  to  ignoble  motives ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
purity  of  his  life,  and  the  honesty  of  lids  purposes  ex- 
hibited in  all  Ms  public  acts,  most  of  the  writers  con- 
sider it  as  an  honest  change  of  opinion.  It  is  thought 
that  Cusa  himself  discovered  the  inconsistency  of 
some  of  his  views  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  pa- 
pal prerogatives,  and  the  authority  of  the  councils,  as 
laid  down  in  the  work  De  ConcordcaiHa  CcUhoUea,  and 
that,  finding  it  necessary  to  discard  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  laid  greater  stress  on  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  than  on  the  representative 
councils.  This  agrees  with  the  strong  attachment 
which  Cusa  shows  to  the  monarchical  principle  in 
generaL  See  Brockhaus,  NiookU  Cusa$d  de  conciiU 
ttmvertaUi  poieaUUe  seiUetUia  expUcahur  (Lpzg.  1867). 

As  a  philosopher,  Cusa  was  among  the  first  to  aban- 
don the  scholastic  creed.  **  He  arranged  and  republish- 
ed the  Pythagorean  ideas,  to  which  he  was  much  in- 
clined, in  a  very  original  manner,  by  the  aid  of  his  math- 
ematical knowledge.  He  considered  God  as  the  uncon- 
ditional Maximum,  which  at  the  same  time,  as  AbtokUe 
Umttfj  is  also  the  unconditional  Minimum,  and  begets 
of  himself  and  out  of  himself  equality  and  the  combi- 
nation of  equality  with  unity  (Son  and  Holy  Ghost). 
According  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to  know  directly  and 
immediately  this  absolute  unity  (the  Divinity),  because 
we  can  make  approaches  to  the  knowledge  of  him  only 
by  the  means  of  number  or  plurality.  Consequently 
he  allows  us  only  the  possession  of  very  imperfect  no- 
tions of  God,  and  those  by  mathematical  symbols.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cardinal  did  not  pursue  this 
thought  very  consequently,  and  that  his  view  of  the 
universe,  which  he  connected  with  it,  and  which  repre- 
sented the  universe  as  the  maximum  condentedy  and 
thus  hecomefimtey  was  very  obscure.  Nor  was  he  more 
successful  in  his  view  of  the  oneness  of  the  Creator  and 
of  creation,  or  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  by  means  of  this  panthe- 
istic theism.  Nevertheless,  numerous  profound  though 
undeveloped  observations  on  the  faculty  of  cognition 
are  found  in  his  writings,  interspersed  with  his  pre- 
vailing mysticism.  For  instance,  he  observes  that 
the  principles  of  knowledge  possible  to  us  are  con- 
tained in  our  ideas  of  numbo-  (ratio  explicata)  and 
their  several  relations ;  that  absolute  knowledge  is 
unattainable  to  us  (jtrecmo  verUatU  inattingibUis, 
which  he  styled  docta  ignoranUa),  and  that  all  whicli 
is  attainable  to  us  is  Aprobabk  knowledge  (conjecturd). 
With  such  opinions  he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools.*'  The  works  of 
Cusa  were  published  in  1514  at  Paris  (8  vols,  fol.),  and 
again  in  1565  at  Basel  (8  vols.  fbl.).  The  latter  edi- 
tion is  the  more  complete.  See  Tennemann,  Manwd 
Hut,  Pha.  §  286;  Scharpff,  Der  Cardinal  vnd  Bishop 
Nic.  von  Cusa  (vol.  i,  Mainz,  1848 ;  the  2d  vol.  has 
not  appeared) ;  DQx,  Der  detOsche  Cardinal  Nic,  von 
Cusa  (Katisbon,  1847,  2  vols.) ;  Clemens,  G.  Bruno  vnd 
N.  von  Cusa  (Bonn,  1847) ;  Zimmermann,  Ciua  als  Vor- 
idufer  LetbwUzens  (Vienna,  1852). 

Cush  (Heb.  Kusky  W'2,  deriv..  nncertain ;  A.  Y. 
"Cush,"  Gen.  x,  6,  7,  8 ;  1  Chron.  i,  8,  9,  10;  Psa. 
vH,  tiUe ;  Isa.  xi,  11 ;  "Ethiopia,"  Gen.  ii,  18 ;  2 Kings 
xix,9;  Esth.i,l;  viii,9;  Job  xxviii,  19 ;  Psa.lxviii, 


31;  Ixxxvii,  4;  Isa.  xviii,  1;  xz,  S,  5;  xxxtb,^ 
xliii,  8 ;  xlv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  10 ;  xxx,  4, 5;  xxxri 
5;  Nah.  iii,9;  Zeph.iii,10;  " Ethiopians,"  In. n 
4 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  9),  the  name  of  two  h 
and  of  the  territory  or  territories  occnpied  by  tk  4 
scendants  of  one  of  them. 

1.  (Sept.  Xovc,  Vulg.  Chm.)    A  wm  (appaiod 
the  eldest)  of  Ham.     B.C.  dr.  2510.      In  the  geaeil 
gy  of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individa 
for  it  u  said  '*  Cush  begat  Nimrod*'  (Gen.  x  9 
Chron.  i,  10).     If  the  name  be  older  than  his  ta^ 
may  have  been  called  after  a  country  allotted  to  )k 
The  following  deecendants  of  Cush  are 
his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or  Sabta,  Bani 
and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha;  his  grandaona,  the  hI 
of  Baamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan;  and  Khnrod,  vli^l 
mentioned  after  the  rest,  seems  to  have  beei  a 
meter  descendant  than  they,  the  text  not  neeoK 
proving  him  to  have  been  a  son.     See  Ham.   T 
only  direct  geographical  information  given  in  this 
sage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod,  the  beginaiag 
whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia,  and  who 
went,  according  to  the  reading  whkh  we  preftz, 
Assyria,  and  founded  Nineveh  and  other  citiei. 
reasons  for  our  preference  are :  (1)  that  if  we  ml 
"Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshnr,"*  instead  of  b 
went  forth  [intx>3  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  i§  v 
account  given  but  of  the  "beginning'  of  Xisrodt 
kingdom;  and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  vt^ 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogr.- 
Smith,  s.  V.    See  Nimrod. 

Land  of  Ccsh.— From  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  (Go. 
X,  6 ;  1  Chron.  i,  8)  seems  to  have  been  doircd  t^-* 
name  of  the  land  of  Cush,  which  is  commonly  reoderc 
by  the  Sept.  AiOiowiay  and  by  the  Vulgate  .£du^, 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  almost  sU  o^ 
versions,  ancient  and  modem.  The  German  tms^ 
tion  of  Luther  has  Mokrenkutdy  which  is  equivikst  b 
Negroland,  or  the  Country  of  the  Blacks.  A  mlsn 
was  called  CuskH  (*^O^a,  Atdio^,  u&kiopt,  Jer.  xm,  ^ 
the  ftminine  of  which  was  CuskiA^  (H^C^  A^ 
^ruro-a,  jEthiopissaj  Num.  xii,  1),  and  the  plnnJ,  Csi- 
iim"^  (Q^^D^S,  AiOioirec,  ^EtMopes,  Amos  ix,  7).  See 
Ethiopian.  *  *  Of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,"  says  i»- 
phus  {ArU,  i,  6,  2),  "time  has  not  at  all  hurt  the  nsse 
of  Chus ;  for  the  Ethiopians  over  whom  he  reigned  ire 
even  at  this  day,  both  by  themselves  and  l(y  all  ma 
in  Asia,  called  dU»i/et."  The  Peshito  Sjriac  Tosot 
of  Acts  viii,  27,  styles  both  queen  Candace  and  ber 
treasurer  Cvshceans.     See  Candacb. 

The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cush  is  a  question  vpos 
which  eminent  authorities  have  been  divided;  (of 
whUe  Bochart  (Phalegy  iv,  2)  maintained  that  it  wis 
exclusively  in  Arabia,  Gesenius  {Lex.  in  voce)  hM 
with  no  less  pertinacity,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  f(s  no- 
where but  in  Africa.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supportri 
by  Schulthess  of  Zurich,  in  his  Parodies  (p.  11,  K'l> 
Others  again,  such  as  Michaelis  (^^Hctleg.  Geogr.  Bk 
Ext.  cap.  2,  p.  287)  and  RosenmQller  {BibL  (kogr.\f^ 
Morren,  i,  80 ;  iii,  280),  have  supposed  that  the  vMOt 
Cush  was  applied  to  tracts  of  country  both  in  AitUa 
and  Africa^-a  circumstance  which  would  easily  be  a^ 
counted  for  on  the  very  probable  soppoeition  thsS  ibt 
descendants  of  the  primitive  Cushite  ^bes  who  lad 
settled  in  the  former  country  emigrated  acros  tk 
Red  Sea  to  the  latter  region  of  the  effth,  carryiof 
with  them  the  name  of  Cush,  their  remote  progeaktv. 
This  idea  hod  been  developed  by  Ei<^hom  (Z>e  OticA- 
tew,  Ohrduf,  1774).  The  term  Cush  is  genersIlT  «{> 
plied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries  aoirth  cf 
the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit  of  Egvfl 
(Ezek.  xxix,  10),  and  apparently  the  most  -wreOeii} 
of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rale  of  Ahasuerut  ex- 
tended, *'from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia**  (Esth.  i,l; 
viii,  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are  associated  in  the  mtjcr- 
ity  of  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs  (Pta.  Ixts, 
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;  Isa.  xviil,  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9,  etc.) ;  tmt  in  two  pas- 
^s  Cash  stands  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Elam 
a.  xi,  U)  and  Persia  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  5).   The  Cnsh- 

king,  Zerah,  was  utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mare- 
ih,  and  pursued  as  fiir  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Plii- 
tines,  on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine,  which 
IS  apparently  under  his  sway  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9,  etc.). 

2  Chron.  xxi,  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as 
relllng  "beside  the  Cushites,'*  and  both  are  men- 
med  in  connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife 
Moses,  who,  we  learn  fhnn  Exod.  ii,  was  the  daugh- 
r  of  a  Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii,  1,  denomi- 
ited  a  Cnshite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Isa.  xliii, 
,  Cush  and  the  Sabeans  (Isa.  xlv,  14),  are  associated 

a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the  de- 
endants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the 
n  of  Cosb.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evi- 
)nt  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were  included 
ith  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of  Egypt  on  the 
estem  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possible  also  that 
le  vast  desert  tracts  west  of  Egypt  were  known  to 
le  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cush,  bat  of  this  we  have 
3  certain  proof.  The  Targumist  on  Isa.  xi,  11,  shar- 
ig  the  prevailing  error  of  his  time,  translates  Cush 
Y  India,  but  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative 
ositions  of  these  countries  was  anciently  possessed  is 
(ear  from  Esth.  i,  1. 

Some  have  sought  for  another  Cush  in  more  north- 
rly  regions  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Imsistan  or  Susiana,  in  Cuthah,  a  district  of  Babylo- 
ia,  etc. ;  and  as  Nimrod,  the  youngest  son  (or  de- 
cendant)  of  Cush,  spread  hb  conquests  in  that  direc- 
lon,  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  his  fiither*s  name 
night  be  preserved  in  the  designation  of  some  part  of 
he  territory  or  people.  Bat  here  again  the  data  are 
lot  very  satisfactory ;  indeed,  the  chief  thing  which 
ed  to  the  supposition  is  the  mention,  in  the  description 
if  the  site  of  PaHdise  (Gen.  ii,  18),  of  a  land  of  Cush, 
»mpassed  by  tiie  river  Gihon.  Yet,  even  though  the 
lame  of  Cash  were  more  variously  applied  in  Scrip- 
ure  than  it  really  is,  it  would  not  be  more  so  than 
ras  the  corresponding  term  Ethiopia  among  the 
[greeks  and  Bomans,  which  comprised  a  great  many 
lations  far  distant,  as  well  as  wholly  distinct  from 
iBch  other,  and  having  nothing  in  common  but  their 
iwarthv,  sun-burnt  complexion — AlOiotj/  q.  d.  al9bg 
n}v  w^tv,  i.  e.  "burnt-black  in  the  face."  Homer 
[0dy8$.  i,  22)  speaks  of  them  as  "a  divided  race — the 
last  of  men — some  of  them  at  the  extreme  west,  and 
others  at  the  extreme  east.'*  Strabo  (i,  60)  describes 
them  as  a  "  two-fold  people,  lying  extended  in  a  long 
tract  ftom  the  rising  to  tlie  setting  sun."  Herodotus 
(vii,  69,  70)  distinguishes  the  eastern  Ethiopians  in 
Asia  f^m  the  western  Ethiopians  in  Africa  by  the 
Btraight  hair  of  the  former  and  the  curly  hair  of  the 
latter.  The  ancients,  in  short,  with  the  usual  loose- 
ness of  their  geographical  definitions,  understood  by 
Ethiopia  the  extreme  south  in  all  the  earth's  longitude, 
and  which,  lying,  as  they  thought,  close  upon  the  fiery 
zone,  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  the  sun's  scorching 
nys,  which  burned  them  black.  It  is  the  mistaken 
idea  of  the  scriptural  term  "  Cush"  being  used  in  the 
same  vague  and  indeterminate  manner  that  has  led  to 
so  mnch  confnsion  on  this  subject ;  and  one  writer 
(Buttmann,  AUt.  Erdk,  d.  Morgenl,  p.  40,  note),  in  his 
desbe  to  carry  out  the  parallel  between  Ethiopia  and 
Cush,  derives  the  latter  word  from  the  root  HID  (kavk^ 
*««,  fc«),"to  bum;"  but  that  is  opposed  to  all  the 
'^^  of  etymological  analogy  in  the  formation  of  He- 
^w  proper  names  (oomp.  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  i,  222 ; 
Heeren's  African  Nations,  EngL  transl.  i,  289).     See 

CUTH. 

1.  The  existence  of  an  Aftican  Cush  cannot  leason- 
^hly  be  questioned,  though  the  term  is  employed  in 
^^^'iptQTe  with  great  latitude,  sometimes  denoting,  an 
extensive  but  undefined  country  (Ethiopia),  and  at 


other  times  one  particular  kingdom  (Merofi).  It  is 
expressly  described  by  Ezekiel  as  lying  to  the  south 
of  Egypt  beyond  Syene  (xxix,  10 ;  comp.  xxx,  4-6. — 
Strabo,  xvii,  817 ;  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  vi,  35 ;  Joaephus, 
War^  iv,  10, 5).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and  south  were 
undefined ;  but  it  was  probably  regarded  as  extending 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea,  if  not  as  including 
some  of  the  islands  in  that  sea,  such  as  the  famous 
Topaz  Isle  (Job  xxviii,  19;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi,  29; 
xxzvii,  8;  Strab6,  xvi,  4,  6;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  89).  It 
thus  corresponded,  though  only  in  a  vague  and  gener- 
al sense,  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  so  fitmous  for  the  Nfle  and  other  great  riv- 
en. Hence  the  allusions  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xviii,  1 ; 
Zeph.  iii,  11)  to  the  fu-distant  *' riven  of  Ethbpia," 
a  country  which  is  also  spoken  of  (Isa.  xviii,  2)  in  our 
venion  as  the  land  "  which  the  riven  have  spoiled^^' 
there  being  a  supposed  reference  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  inundations  (Bruce's  Travels,  iii,  158,  and 
Taylor's  Calmet,  iii,  598^) ;  but  recent  translaton  pre- 
fer to  render  MTS  by  "divide,"  q.  d.  "a  land  hiter- 
sected  by  streams.'*  Isaiah  likewise  takes  notice  ^n 
the  above  passage)  of  the  "bulrush"-boats,  or  vessels 
of  papyrus,  which  the  Ethiopians  employed  upon  the 
waters,  a  flEict  which  is  confirmed  by  HeUodorus  in  his 
jEthiopica  (x,  460),  and  also  by  Bruce,  who  ^  states 
that  the  only  kind  of  boat  in  Abyssinia  is  that  called 
tancoa,'  which  is  made  of  reeds,  "  a  piece  of  the  aca- 
cia-tree being  put  in  the  bottom  to  serve  as  a  keel,  to 
which  the  plants  are  joined,  being  first  sewed  togeth- 
er, then  gathered  up  at  stem  and  stem,  and  the  ends 
of  the  plants  tied  fast  there."  It  is  to  the  swiftness 
of  these  papyrus  vessek  that  Job  ^x,  26)  compares  the 
rapid  speed  of  his  days.  From  its  proximity  to  Egypt 
we  find  Mizraim  and  Cush  (i>  c*  ^^YV^  ^nd  Ethiopia) 
so  often  classed  together  by  the  prophets  (e.  g.  Psa. 
Ixviii,  31;  Isa.  xi,  11;  xx,  4;  xliii,  8;  xlv,  14;  Nah. 
ill,  9).  The  inhabitants  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  Lubim  and  Sukkiim  (2  Chron.  xii, 
8;  xvi,  8;  Jer.  xlvi,  7 ;  Dan.  xi,  43),  supposed  to  be 
the  Libyans  and  Ethiopic  Troglodytes,  and  certainly 
nations  of  Africa,  for  they  belonged  to  the  vast  army 
with  which  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  **  came  out"  of 
that  country  against  Behoboam,  Idng  of  Judah.  In 
these,  and  indeed  in  most  other  passages  where  **Cn8h" 
occurs,  Arabia  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  Ethiopia 
of  Africa  b  beyond  all  doubt  exclusively  intended. 
See  Ethiopia. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  or  Kesh,  and  this  territory  prob- 
ably corresponds  perfectly  to  the  African  Cush  of  the 
Bible  (Wilkinson,  Anc.Eg.i,  404,  abridgment).  The 
Cushites,  however,  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
tlie  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with  a 
more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements  of  the 
sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in  Gen.  x, 
may  be  traced  from  Merod  to  Babylon,  and  probably 
on  to  Nineveh.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile  to 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and  ethnolog- 
ical data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Shemitic  primitive 
language  of  Babylonia,  variously  called  by  scholars 
Cushite  and  Scythic,  ttom  an  ante-Shemitic  dialegt  of 
Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing  two  streams  of  migration 
fh>m  Africa  into  Asia  in  very  remote  i>eriods ;  the  one 
of  Nigritians  through  the  present  Malayan  region,  the 
other  and  later  one  of  Cu^ites,  **  from  Ethiopia  prop- 
erly so  called,  through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Penia, 
to  Western  India"  (Poole,  Genesis  oftheEarlk,  p.  214 
sq.).  Sur  H.  Bawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarka- 
ble evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia,  particuhirly  the  simUarity  of  their  mode  of 
writing  to  the  Egyptian,  and  the  indication  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Babylonia  and  Ass3rria  of  **a  connection  in 
very  early  times  between  Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia 
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and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eaphrates/*  the  Cnshite 
name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a  deified  hero  being  the 
same  as  that  by  which  MeroC  is  called  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  853  n.).  History 
affords  many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cnshite  (A^V.  '*  Ethi- 
opian"), who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 
army ;  the  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22d)  bears  names 
that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  Bab- 
ylonian or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheehonk,  Shishak, 
Sheshak;  Namuret,  Nimrod ;  Tekrat,Teklut,Tighith. 
The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites  Ulustrates  that  of 
the  Cushites  [see  Caphtob]  ;  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  one  great  system  of  migrations.  On  these 
grounds  we  suppose  that  these  Hamite  races,  very  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  began  to  spread  to  the 
east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west ;  the  Cushites  estab- 
lishhig  settlements  along  the  southern  Arabian  coast, 
on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  thence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and  probably 
northward  to  Nineveh;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading 
along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands. 
These  must  have  been  seafaring  peoples,  not  wholly 
unlike  the  modem  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  be  al- 
ways traced  where  very  massive  architectural  remains 
are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly  Turanian 
and  partly  Shemitic,  and  where  the  native  religion  is 
partly  cosmic  or  high-nature  worship,  and  partly  fe- 
tichbm  or  low-nature  worship.  These  indications  do 
not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites  or  Mizraites  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted.     See  Ethkoloot. 

But  that  part  of  this  vast  region  of  Cush  which 
seems  chiefly  intended  in  these  and  most  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country  in  Upper 
Nubia  which  became  famous  in  antiquity  as  the  fcing- 
dom  ofEthiopiOy  or  the  state  of  MeroS.  The  Ethiopian 
nations  generally  ranked  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion; **  nevertheless,"  says  Heeren,  **  there  did  exist 
a  better  cultivated,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  civ- 
ilized Ethiopian  people,  who  dwelt  in  cities;  who 
erected  temples  and  other  edifices ;  who,  though  with- 
out letters,  had  hieroglyphics ;  who  had  government 
and  laws ;  and  the  fame  of  whose  progress  in  knowl- 
edge and  the  social  arts  spread  in  the  earliest  ages 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth."  Mero6  Prop- 
er lay  between  the  river  Astaboras  (now  the  Atbara 
or  Tacazz6)  on  the  east,  and  the  Nile  on  the  west. 
Though  not  completely  enclosed  with  rivers,  it  was 
called  an  island,  because,  as  Pliny  observes,  the  vari- 
ous streams  which  flowed  around  it  were  all  considered 
as  branches  of  the  Nile,  so  that  to  it  the  above  de- 
scription of  a  "  country  of  rivers^'  was  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate. Its  surface  exceeded  that  of  Sicily  more 
than  a  half,  and  it  corresponded  pretty  nearly  to  the 
present  province  of  Atbara,  between  18°  and  18°  N. 
lat.  In  modem  times  it  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern  portion  belongs 
to  Abyssinia.  Upon  the  island  of  Merod  lay  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  discovered  near  a  place  called 
Assur,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Shen- 
dy,-under  17°  N.  lat.  The  splendid  mins  of  temples, 
pyramids,  and  other  edifices  found  here  and  through- 
out the  district  have  been  described  by  Caillaud,  Gau, 
R&ppell,  Belzoni,  Waddington,  Hoskins,  and  other 
ravellers,  and  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  art  among  the  ancient  Ethiopians.     See  Mero^. 

Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Moses 
when  commander  of  the  Egyptian  army  against  the 
Ethiopians,  says  that  the  latter  ''at  length  retired  to 
Saba,  a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia  which  Cambyses  after- 
wards called  Merofi,  after  the  name  of  his  own  sister" 
(j4  nf .  ii,  10,  2).  The  same  origin  of  the  name  is  given 
both  by  Strabo  and  Diodoras  Siculus,  but  see  Man- 


nert's  Geog,  of  the  Greeki  and  Romams,  z,  199. 
is  still  a  place  called  Mercuoi  conadenitij  ooith  tf  ^ 
island  and  near  Mount  Berkal,  where  Heere 
there  nuy  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  pai 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  opizdon  of  J«K|ii 
that  Merod  was  identical  with  Seba  accords  weE  «« 
the  statement  in  Gen.  x,  7,  that  Seba  wm  tbe  dte 
son  of  Cushj  whose  name  (KUD)  is  not  to  be  < 
ed  with  either  of  the  Shebas  (K2:S),  who  xn  ■» 
tioned  as  descendants  of  Skem  (Gen.  x,  28 ;  xxt,  I. 
Now  this  country  of  African  Seba  is  dasscd  w^a 
Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but  &r-dlstant  land  (:& 
Ixxii,  10).  In  Isa.  xliii,  8,  God  says  to  Israel,**  Ibi- 
given  Egypt  for  thy  ransom ;  Cosh  and  Stim  is  sy 
stead ;"  and  in  Isa.  xlv,  14, "  The  wealth  of  £gypi.c 
the  merchandise  of  CuiBh  and  of  the  Sebalm,  nea  i 
stature,  shall  pass  over  to  thee,  and  shall  be  t&i^' 
Charles  Taylor,  the  ingenious  but  fanciful  edits  a 
Cabnetf  had  the  singular  notion  that  by  the  express 
**men  of  stature"  in  that  passage  is  meant  msm  ti 
thort  measure,  or  dwarfs ;  and  hence  he  identifiai  tU 
Ethiopians  with  the  pygmies  of  antiquity  (JPragsea 
to  Cabnetf  occxxii).  Bat  the  Hebrew  phr^  ph^ 
denotes  **  tallness  of  stature**  (comp.  1  Chran.xi,SK 
and  the  Ethiopians  are  described  by  Herodotss  u  i 
gigantic  stature  (avSpfc  /icyioroc,  iU,  114;  /ir}ir% 
dt^ptovntv,  iii,  20) ;  and  Solinus  affirms  that  tber  ve? 
twelve  feet  in  height  {PobfkitL  cap.  xxx).  In  cc& 
mon  with  the  other  Cushite  tribes  of  Africa  the  siii 
was  black,  to  which  there  is  an  obvious  allnsioB  is  Js. 
xiii,  28 :  "Can  the  Cushite  change  his  skin?"  6r» 
finds  Seba  in  Azab,  a  sea-port  on  the  east  coast  diS 
rica,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  th?  \t 
is  followed  by  Heeren,  while  others  think  of  a  |ki 
called  Subah,  about  lat.  15°  N.,  where  are  eooie  c-f  th- 
most  remarkable  ruins  of  Nubian  grandenr ;  but  Uci 
opinions  are  merely  oonjecturaL     See  Seba. 

Among  other  tribes  of  Africa  said  to  have  beea  ^ 
alliance  with  Egypt,  the  prophet  £zekid  (xxi.f' 
mentions  along  with  Ethiopia  the  name  of  CM,  vhk^ 
Michaelis  connects  with  Kobi^  a  trading  tovn  ^ 
scribed  by  Ptolemy  as  on  the  west  coast  of  tbe  1^ 
Sea.  But  in  the  Arabic  translation  made  frsB  tie 
Septuagint,  instead  of  ChA  we  find  **  the  pec^  ^ 
NvbiOf"  a  name  easily  interchanged  for  the  otba.s- 
in  some  Heb.  MSS.  actually  read  there.  Tbeic  ux 
still  two  districts  adjoining  Merofi  on  the  soetli-ve^ 
called  CtdKL  and  Nuba,  which  are  said  to  aboaid  ii 
gold.  The  SvJduimj  who,  along  with  the  CiKhites  A£i 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  formed  part  of  the  host  of  Si^bi^ 
(2  Chron.  xii,  8),  are  in  the  Sept.  de^gnaixd  as  Tpj^ 
lodytes,  i.  e.  cave-dwellers,  and  were  no  doabt  the  pe:- 
ple  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  same  name  as  in^b- 
iting  the  mountain  caverns  on  the  west  coast  of  tk 
Red  Sea  (Diod.  Sic  iii,  82;  Strabo^  xvH,  p.  788).  IVr 
were  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot  and  expeitneis  in  tb 
use  of  the  sling,  and  hence  were  emploiyed,  as  Heik^Iff' 
rus  informs  us  (jEtkiopicc^  viii,  id),  as  light  tzwpe- 
Pliny  makes  mention  of  a  town  of  Sucke  in  that  nom 
(Hist,  Nat,  vi,  29,  84),  and  there  is  still  on  the  siis€ 
coast  a  place  called  Suakim,  described  by  Bor^bxri 
in  his  Travelt  in  Nubia,  If,  however,  the  tens  ^ 
kiim  be  of  Hebrew  derivation,  it  would  spedallj  ^ 
note  those  who  lived  in  booths,  i.  e.  tabenMclet  mi^ 
of  the  bought  of  trees  ;  and  it  deserves  remark  that  tbe 
Shangallas  who  inhabit  that  oonntry  stUl  dwell  dumi 
the  good  season  in  arbors  fitted  up  for  tents,  rqiaiiSf 
in  winter  to  their  rocky  caves.     See  Chub. 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  ooimtries  known  to  ts 
as  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  by  two  difiere^ 
races,  one  of  whom  he  includes  under  the  genenl  a^ 
pellation  of  Ethiopians,  the  other  an  immlgratofv  An* 
bian  race  leading,  for  the  most  part,  a  nomadk  ^ 
This  distinction  has  omtinned  down  to  the  present  ^r. 
Among  the  original  inhabitants  the  first  place  is  doe 
to  the  Nubians,  who  are  well-fbrmed,  strong,  and  ■»- 
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lar,  and  'with  nothing  whateyer  of  the  negro  physi- 
•nomy.      They  go  anned  with  spear,  sword,  and  a 
ield  of  tlie  skin  of  the  hippopotamus.    South  of 
ongola  is  Hie  countrj  of  the  Scheygias,  whose  war- 
[>r8  are  hoTBemen,  also  armed  with  a  doable-pointed 
tear,  a  ffword,  and  a  large  shield  (comp.  Jer.  zlyi,  9, 
le  ^^  CtLsbites  who  handle  the  shield'').     They  were 
>mpletelj'  independent  till  subdued  by  Mehemet  All, 
icha  of  Cgypt.     It  is  in  their  country  that  the  py- 
unidal  monuments  which  adorned  the  ancient  Mero3 
re  first  met  with,  and  even  its  name  has  been  pre- 
erved  in  that  of  their  chief  place,  Meraw6,  though  the 
nginai  Mero6  must  be  sought  farther  south.     Next 
omes  the  territory  of  the  Berbers,  strictly  so  called, 
rho,  thongh  speaking  Arabic,  evidenily  belong  to  the 
^nbian  race.     Above  these  regions,  beyond  the  Ta^ 
^zz6,  and  along  the  Nile,  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
labitants,  though  sometimes  with  a  miztore  of  other 
blood,  may  be  regarded  as  of  Arab  origin.     But  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  there  is 
still,  as  of  old,  a  variety  of  scattered  aboriginal  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Arabic  is  much  less  common ;  they 
are,  donbtless,  partly  the  descendants  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Snkkiim,  or  Troglodytes,  and  of  the  Ich- 
thyopbagi,  or  fish-eaters.     Some  of  them  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  of  the  Astaboras,  or  Tacasz6, 
being  compelled  to  remove  their  encampments,  some- 
times by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  at  other  times 
by  the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  stmi,  or  gad-fly,  de- 
scribed by  Bruce,  and  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
^^-fly  which  is  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt'*  (Isa.  vii,  18).    Another  remarkable  Ethiopic 
race  in  ancient  times  was  the  Macrcbkuu^  so  called 
from  their  supposed  longevity.    They  were  represent- 
ed by  the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  as  a  very  tall 
race,  who  elected  the  highest  in  stature  as  king :  gold 
was  so  abundant  that  they  bound  their  prisoners  with 
golden  fetters — circumstances  which  again  remind  us 
of  Isaiah's  description  of  Ethiopia  and  Saba  in  ch.  xlv, 
14.    (See  Ludolf,  Hitt,  uEihiopica,  F.  ad  M.  1681 ;  with 
his  Cmnmentarie*  thereon,  ib.  1691 ;  and  his  Bodiem, 
ffabesa.  stcttuSj  ib.  1693).    See  Afbioa. 

%  That  some  of  the  posterity  of  Cush  settled  in  the 
south  of  Arxibia  may  readfly  be  granted ;  but  that  he 
gave  a  permanent  name  to  any  portion  either  of  the 
country  or  people  is  by  no  means  so  evident :  it  is,  at 
least,  more  a  matter  of  inferential  conjecture  than  of 
historical  certafaity.    Almost  all  the  passages  usually 
dted  in  support  of  the  averment  are  susceptible  of  a 
different  interpretation.     (1.)  For  example,  in  Num.  i, 
21,  Miriam  and  Aaron  are  said  to  have  taken  offence 
at  Moses  for  having  married  **  a  Cushitess ;"  and  upon 
the  presumption  that  this  was  the  same  person  as  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  ii,  16, 
21),  it  is  inferred  that  Midian  was  hi  Cush.     But,  to 
say  nothing  of  Zipporah's  high  rank,  or  of  the  services 
of  her  fitmily  to  Israel,  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing so  grossly  incongruous  and  absurd  in  Moses's 
brother  and  sister  complaining  fbr  the  first  time  of  his 
selection  of  a  wife,  after  the  marriage  had  subsisted 
for  more  than  forty  years,  that  it  is  evident  Zipporah 
was  now  dead,  and  this  second  wife,  though  doubtless 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  was  (whether  bom  in  Asia  or 
Africa)  a  descendant  of  Cush,  and  therefore  a  ffamite, 
and  not  one  of  the  Midianites,  who  were  of  Shemkic 
orighi,  behig  the  children  of  Abraham  by  Keturah. 
Bat,  admitting  that  it  is  a  second  marriage  which  is 
thus  referred  to,  the  case  is  not  materially  altered,  for 
still  Cush  must  be  sought  near  the  place  of  Israel's 
encampment,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Moses 
woQld  go  to  Ethiopia  to  fetch  a  wife.    See  Zipporah. 
(2.)  Others  discover  a  connectbn  between  Cush  and 
alidian,  because  in  Hab.  iii,  7,  the  clause, "  I  saw  the 
tents  of  Cnshan  in  affliction,"  finds  a  parallelism  in 
'•the  curtains  of  the  Und  of  Midian  did  tremble"— 
Cmi^  bemg  held  to  be  the  poetical  and  high-eound- 
>og  form  of  Ctuh,    But  this  idea  is  met  by  another 


identification ;  fbr  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  part 
of  the  sublime  description  in  that  chapter  refers  to  the 
Exodus  and  the  transactions  at  Sinai,  other  portions 
(such  as  the  passage  of  the  Jordan^  verse  8,  and  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  verse  11)  have  plainly  a  ref- 
erence to  incidents  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
Now  in  the  latter  book  (iii,  10 ;  viii,  12)  we  find  a  rec- 
ord of  signal  victories  successively  obtained  by  Othniel 
over  Cuthan  Rishathaun,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
by  Gideon  over  the  princes  of  Midian.  See  Cushan. 
(8.)  But  perhaps  a  stronger  argument  is  the  mention 
of  Arabisms  as  contiguous  to  the  Cushites.  Thus,  in  2 
Chron.  xxi,  16,  among  those  who  were  stirred  up 
against  the  Hebrews  are  mentioned  the  Philistines, 
and  "Arabs  that  were  near  the  Cushites,"  and  the 
expression  ''near"  (^  ^?)  in  this  connection  can 
scarcely  apply  to  any  but  dwellers  in  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula. Other  arguments  adduced  by  Michaelis 
(SpicUeff.  Geograph,  Hdnr.  i,  149)  in  favor  of  the  Ara- 
bian Cush  are  not  decisive,  and  the  passages  on  which 
he  relies  apply  with  greater  probability  to  the  AiHcan 
Cush.  Thus  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  from  Judaea 
in  order  to  meet  Tirhakah  (2  Kings  xix,  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
9)  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  latter  passed 
through  Palestine,  since  the  Egyptians  had  reached 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  without  doing  so  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  20),  and  Tirhakah  was  undoubtedly  an 
African  prince.  See  Tirhakah.  Again,  it  has  been 
rashly  concluded  that  Zerah  the  Cushite,  who  attacked 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  with  so  immense  a  host  (2  Chron. 
xiv,  9),  could  not  have  been  an  Ethiopian  of  Africa, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  his  army  having  included  Libyans 
(xvi,  8)  as  well  as  Ethiopians,  seems  decisive  of  the 
&ct  that  the  latter  were  of  African  origin.  Their  an- 
cestors may  have  belonged  to  the  "people  without 
number"  whom  Shishak  had  led  forth  against  Asa's 
grandfather,  Rehoboam  (xii,  8),  and  these  their  de- 
scendants may  have  retdned  possession  of  the  north 
of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  between  Palestine  and  Egj-pt  (see 
Bmce's  Travelt^  i,  80).     See  Zerah. 

Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  lack  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Cush  was  ever  applied  to  any 
part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
portion  of  the  Cushite  race  did  early  settle  there.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  10th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Cush  was  the  father  of  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
ta,  Raamah  (whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Sab- 
techah,  and  also  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x,  7,  8 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
9, 10).  The  last  mentioned  appears  to  have  moved 
northward,  first  into  Babylonia  and  then  into  Ass3rria, 
but  the  otiiers  seem  to  have  migrated  to  the  south, 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  trace  out  their 
settlements.  Yet,  even  if  we  give  Seba  to  Africa, 
and  pass  over  as  donbtfnl  the  names  of  Havilah,  She- 
ba, and  Dedan  (for  these  were  also  the  names  of  She- 
mitic  tribes,  Gen.  x,  28,  29 ;  xxv,  8),  still,  in  Ezek. 
xxvii,  22,  Raamah  is  plainly  classed  with  the  tribes 
of  Arabia,  and  nowhere  are  any  traces  of  Sabtah  and 
Sabtechah  to  be  found  but  in  the  same  country.  By 
referring,  however,  to  the  relative  geographical  posi- 
tions of  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia  and  the  east 
coast  of  AfHca,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  separates 
them  but  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  while 
a  part  of  the  Cushite  population  immigrated  to  AfHca, 
others  remained  behind,  and  were  occasionally  called 
by  the  same  name.  In  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
the  Himaryites,  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  were  styled  by 
Syrian  writers  Cushssans  and  Ethiopians  (Assemanni, 
BibL  Orient,  i,  360 ;  iii,  668).  The  Chaldee  paraphrast 
Jonathan,  at  Gen.  6,  and  another  paraphrast  at  1 
Chron.  i,  8,  explain  "Cush"  by  Arabia.  Niebuhr 
(Betchr.  p.  289)  found  in  Yemen  a  tribe  called  Bern 
Chun.  The  book  of  Job  (xxviii,  19)  speaks  of  the  to- 
paz of  Cush,  and  there  was  a  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red 
Sea  (Died.  Sic.  iii,  89;  Pliny,  Hut.  Hat.  xxxvii,  8; 
Strabo,xvi,4,6).    Yet  most  of  these  are  circumstances 
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upon  which  we  can  lay  bnt  little  stiess ;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Chron.  xxi,  16,  is  the  only  direct  evidence 
we  poesess  of  the  name  **  Cnah"  being  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  any  part  of  Arabia,  and  even  that  does  not 
amount  to  absolute  demonstration.     See  Abasia. 

8.  Cush,  as  a  countiy,  therefore  appears  to  be  Afii- 
can  or  Arabian  in  all  passages  except  Gen.  ii,  18.  We 
may  thus  distinguish  a  prhneval  and  a  post-diluvian 
Cush.  The  former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the 
second  river  of  Paradise :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria. 
See  GiHON .  From  et3rmological  considerations,  Huet 
was  induced  to  place  Cush  in  Chusbtan  (called  Cutha, 
2  Kings  xvii,  24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Reland  in  the  * '  regio  CosssBorum."  Bochart  identified 
it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about  the  Cau- 
casus, and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  B&lkh,  the  site 
of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated  vale 
of  ELashmir.  It  is  possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a 
name  of  a  period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history 
relates,  bnt  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the 
earliest  age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named 
from  this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with  pri- 
meval seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Paradise  of 
the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered  by  a  sa- 
cred Nile ;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad  (q.  v.)  as  sometimes 
seen  in  their  deserts ;  the  Greeks  located  the  all-de- 
stroying floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in  Greece ; 
and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a  similar  deluge 
in  America — all  carrying  with  them  their  traditions, 
and  fixing  them  in  the  territories  where  they  estab- 
lished themselves.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo 
m3rthology,  the  gardens  and  metropolis  of  Indra  are 
placed  around  the  mountain  M6ru,  the  celestial  north 
pole;  that,  among  the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Per- 
sians,  the  gods'  mountain,  Alboij,  ''the  mount  of  the 
congregation,"  was  believed  to  be  *' in  the  sides  of  the 
north"  (Isa.  xiv,  13) ;  that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions 
point  northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men ; 
and  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  far-distant  hyper- 
borean region.  Guided  by  such  unerring  indications, 
Basse  (Entdechmgm,  p.  49,  50,  n.)  scrupled  not  to 
gratify  his  national  feeling  by  placing  the  Garden  of 
Eden  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede, 
found  it  in  Scandinavia ;  and  the  inhospitable  Siberia 
has  not  been  without  its  advocates  (Morren,  Rosen- 
mailer's  Oeo^.  i,  96).  But,  with  all  this  predilection 
in  favor  of  the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides  in  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
strong  indications  in  the  Pur&nas  *'of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  fhmi  that  of  the  general  Hindu  sys- 
tem, in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa"  {As.  Ret.  iii,  800). 
Even  M6ru  was  no  frurther  north  than  the  Himalayan 
range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed  in  their  mignu 
tions.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Eden. 

2.  (Sept.  Xowt,  Vulg.  Chtui.)  A  Benjamite,  ap- 
parently at  the  court  of  Saul,  by  the  name  of  Cush  is 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  Psalm  vii,  respecting  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  the  psalm  is  there 
said  to  have  been  composed  *'  concerning  his  words" 
(or  affairs).  B.C.  1061.  "There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  this  title  to  be  of  great  antiquity  (Ewald, 
Pso/men,  p.  9).  Cush  was  probably  a  follower  of  Saul, 
the  head  of  Ids  tribe,  and  had  sought  the  friendship  of 
David  for  the  purpose  of  '  rewarding  evil  to  him  who 
was  at  peace  with  him' — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  sucoessftil,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may 
gather  from  ver.  15  that  he  had  not  succeeded."  By 
some  (see  Poole's  8ynopti»^  in  loc.)  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  Saul  himself  (see  Hengstenberg,  in  loc.) ; 
by  others  he  is  identified  with  Shimei  (see  Pfeiffer, 
Diet.  Vexaia,  in  0pp.  i,  297),  who  treated  David  so  scur- 
"lously  on  his  retreat  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi,  5-8). 
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A  recent  view  (Kitto's  Daify  IJkutratiom^  ia  lee.)j 
that  this  was  the  name  of  some  treacberons  ii 
in  David's  corps,  through  fear  of  whose  intrigiM) 
fled  the  second  time  to  Achish  (1  Sam.  zxrn.  I); 
(see  Calmet's  C<»nmetU,  in  loc.),  most  pcobahfy,  ■ 
of  Saul's  malicious  courtiers,  as  no  good  reaocnai 
given  for  calling  so  well-known  characten  as  A 
Saul  or  Shimei  by  so  fanciful  a  title  as  CuIl— Scsi 
See  David. 

Cu'fihan  (Heb  Kuthcmf,  yo^'S  ;  Sept.  Xtk 
Vulg.  j£thiopia\  usually  regarded  as  a 
poetic  form  (Hab.  iii,  7)  of  the  name  of  the  1 
Cush  (q.  v.),  but  perhaps  rather  the  same  aa  ( 
rithathaim  (A.y.  "Chushan-"),  king  of  Mc 
(Judg.  iii,  8, 10).  The  order  of  events  alluded  b 
the  prophet  seems  to  fiivor  this  supposition, 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  divine  fiavor  (vtr.  1 
he  then  speaks  of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  cf  i 
Law,  *^  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  i 
from  Mount  Paran ;"  and  he  adds,  **  I  saw  the  i 
of  Cushan  in  afiiiction  .*  [and]  the  tent-curtains  ( 
land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  thoogh 
the  fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  : 
of  God's  favor  for  his  people.  Chuahan-i 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Ja 
may  have  been  already  reigning  at  the  time  < 
trance  into  Palestine.  The  Midianites,  certainly  s 
with  the  Moabites  at  that  time,  feared  the  la 
and  plotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii,  xxiii,  ; 
xxv) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  "Rala^w*  was  i 
from  Aram  (xxili,  7),  perhaps  the  Aimm-naharun  i 
the  oppressor.  Habakkuk  afterwards  allndes  to  tb 
crossing  of  Jordan  or  the  Bed  Sea,  or  both  (ver.  9-1*, 
15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  son  and  mooa  (11;  { 
and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the  r'^M*«i**  i 
(12,  18, 14).— Smith,  s.  v.  There  is,  however,  foed  ! 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  Cnshan  here  stands  fo 
an  Asiatic  Cush  (see  Meih.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1661,  p.  ^\ 
as  it  is  named  in  connection  with  Midian  (q.  v.X  1^ 
litzsch  {Der  Prophet  ffabakut,  Leip8.1848,  p.l&9),  vte 
admits  only  the  African  Cush,  holds  that  its  watiBt 
along  with  Midian  is  intended  to  show  how  plsc»  k 
far  removed  from  each  other  were  equally  affected  bf 
the  theophany ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  strained,  n^ 
at  variance  with  the  parallelism  of  the  passage.  Set 
Chdsuan-Bibhathaim. 

Cu'shi  (Heb.  Kutki%  "^^rD,  q.  d.  CmdkHe  otEtim- 
pian;  Sept  Xowti\  Ynlg.  Cfttvt),  a  name  of  tbzee 
men  in  the  Old  Test.     See  Cush. 

1.  (With  the  article,  "^^sisn,  L  e.  '<the  CusKte," 
"  the  Ethiopian ;"  Sept.  6  Xowt ;  Vulg.  CkasL)  Tbt 
messenger  sent  by  Joab  to  announce  to  David  the  s»> 
cess  of  the  battle  against  Absalom  and  the  death  d 
the  young  prince  (2  Sam.  xviii,  21,  22,  23»  81,  SS> 
B.C.  1023.  He  was  apparently  attached  to  Joab's  poi- 
son, but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  m 
may  be  inferred  fh>m  his  not  being  recognised  bj  tbe 
watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  vhki 
he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David — ^unlike  A  hi!****, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  efifiBct  they  were  sore  u 
produce.  See  David.  That  Cushi  was  a  foreigner— 
as  we  should  infer  frt>m  his  name — is  also  slightly  csa- 
roborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground  in  the  Joida 
valley — "the  way  of  the  *  Ciccar' "  (q.  v.) — by  know- 
ing which  Ahimaaz  was  enabled  to  outrun  him.  £v- 
aid,  however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  is 
here  referred  to  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  which  be 
was  recognised  a  long  distance  ofif  by  the  watchmaa. 
— Smith,  s.  V. 

2.  The  father  of  Shelemiah,  and  great  grandfather 
of  Jehudi,  which  last  was  sent  by  the  Jewish  magnatei 
to  invite  Baruch  to  read  his  roll  to  them  (Jer.  xzxri, 
14).     B.C.  long  ante  605. 

3.  The  son  of  Gedaliah,  and  fatiier  of  tbt  prophet 
Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i,  1).    B.C.  ante  635. 
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Cvabion.    See  Bed;  Pillow. 

Cusliinan,  Elisha,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
Kingston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1788.  He  was  ordained 
3tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford,  Jane 
',  X813.  In  1824  he  was  made  M.A.  (honorary)  by 
%le  College.  In  1825  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
artford,  and  became  pastor  of  the  New  Market  Street 
skptlst  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  September,  1829, 
»  returned  to  Connecticut,  and,  after  preaching  some 
me  at  Stratfield,  was,  in  April,  1881,  called  to  the 
ietoral  charge  of  the  Baptist  church  in  New  Haven. 
1  1835  he  removed  to  Hymouth,  Mass.,  bat  returned 
»  Martford  in  1888,  and  resumed  the  editorship  of  The 
hristian  Secretary^  a  religious  paper  of  which  he  had 
sen  the  original  editor  in  1822.  He  died  October  26, 
338.  Mr.  Cushman*s  preaching  was  simple,  instmc- 
ve,  and  often  eloquent.  He  published  a  number  of 
ccaaional  sermons  and  addresses. — Sprague  Annahf 
i,  562. 

Ghispitifl.    See  Fadus. 


amount  of  the  treasures  which  flowed  into  the  Temple 
(Joeephus,  Ant,  xiv,  7, 2).     See  Tax. 

Cut  THB  Flesh;  CUT  off  from  the  Pboplb. 
See  Cutthto,  etc. ;  Excoiof  ukication. 

Cuth  (Hebrew,  Kuth,  n^lS,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept. 
Xov^,  2  Kings  xvii,  80)  or  Cu'thah  (Heb.  Kuthah% 
nn^lS,  fem.  of  same ;  Sept.  Xov^dj  ver.  24),  one  of  the 
districts  in  Asia  whence  Shalmaneser  transplanted  cer- 
tain colonists  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  he  had 
desolated.  See  Samarla..  From  the  intermixture  of 
these  colonists  with  the  remaining  natives  sprung  the 
Samaritans  (q.  v.),  who  are  called  Cuthites  (D^nilS) 
in  the  Chaldee  and  the  Talmud  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Tabn.  col.  1027),  and  for  the  same  reason  a  number  of 
non-Shemitic  words  which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  dia- 
lect are  called  Cuthian  (compare  Xov^atoi,  Josephus, 
AfU.  ix,  14, 8 ;  comp.  xiii,  9, 1).  Josephus  places  Cu- 
thah  in  central  Persia  (comp.  Zonar.  i,  p.  77),  and  finds 
there  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Xov^oc,  AtU.\jL,  14, 
8 ;  X,  9, 7).  RosenmOller  and  others  incline  to  seek  it 
Otistom  (Chald.  *^^  haikd^y  a  way^tax,  i.  e.  toUy  <  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  where  Abulfeda  and  other  Arabic 


Szra  iv,  13, 20 ;  vii,  24 ;  Gr.  TfXoQ^  a  tax,  1  Mace,  xi, 
15;    Matt  xvii,  25;   Bom.  xiii,  7;  ^opoc,  tribute,  2 
Ifacc.  iv,  28;  rififj,  price,  1  Mace,  x,  29),  Receipt  op 
rcXcuvioy,  coUedor's  office,  i.  e.  toU-kouae,  Matt,  ix,  9 ; 
MUrk  li,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27).     See  Toll.    Under  the  Per- 
sian and  Syrian  supremacy,  imposts  of  various  kinds 
were  collected  by  local  agents.     Under  the  Romans, 
the  management  of  the  provincial  revenues  was  gen- 
eraUy  committea  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
thenoe  denominated  chief  publicam,  or  chief  collectors 
of  the  taxes;  the  tax-gatherers  or  exactors  whom 
they  employed  were  termed  pubUcam.     It  was  differ- 
ent in  Judsa,  for  there  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nues was  committed  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and  those 
who  held  this  office  eventrudly  obtained  an  equal  rank 
with  the  knights  of  Rome  (Luke  xix,  2;  Josephus, 
War,  ii,  14, 9).     The  subordinate  agents,  or  publicans, 
in  collecting  the  revenues,  took  their  position  at  the 
gates  of  cities  and  in  the  public  ways,  and,  at  the 
place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  the  ^*  receipt 
of  ctutam,'*  examined  the  gcK>ds  that  passed,  and  re- 
ceived the  moneys  that  were  to  be  paid  (Matt  ix,  2 ; 
)iark  ii,  14;  Luke  v,  27,  29).     These  tax-gatherers, 
if  we  may  believe  Cicero  {Pro  Place,  28),  were  more 
inclined  to  exact  too  much  than  to  fbrget  the  promise 
which  they  had  made  to  their  masters ;  and  were,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  their  extortions,  every- 
where, more  particularly  in  Judssa,  objects  of  hatred, 
and  were  placed  in  the  same  class  with  notorious  sin- 
ners CBiark  ii,  16, 16;  Luke  iii,  12, 13).     The  Phari- 
sees  held  no  communication  with  them;   and  one 
ground  of  their  reproaches  against  the  Saviour  was, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  sit  at  meat  with  persons  of 
such  a  character  (Matt,  v,  46,  47 ;  ix,  10, 11 ;  id,  19 ; 
xviii,  17 ;  xxi,  81,  82).     The  half-shekel  tov  was  a  tax 
or  tribute  to  be  paid  annually  by  every  adult  Jew  at 
the  Temple.    It  was  introduced  after  the  captivity  in 
consequence  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  COTtain  ex- 
pressions in  the  Pentateuch,  and  differed  from  the 
revenue  which  accrued  to  the  kings,  tetrarchs,  and 
ethnarchs,  and  fh)m  the  general  tax  that  was  assessed 
for  the  Roman  Crosars.     It  was  required  that  this  tax 
should  be  paid  in  Jewish  coin  (Matt  xxii,  17-19 ;  Mark 
xii,  14, 15).     The  prominent  object  of  the  temple  mon- 
ey-chsoigers  (q.  v.)  was  their  own  personal  emolu- 
ment ;  bat  the  acqidsition  of  property  in  this  way  was 
contrsry  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii,  20, 21. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jesus  drove  them  from  the 
temple  (Bfatt.  xxi,  22;  Mark  xi,  15;  John  ii,  15). 
Messengers  were  sent  into  other  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  coUeeting  this  tax  (Matt  xvii,  25).    The  Jews  who 
collected  this  tax  from  their  countiymen  dwelling  in 
foreign  nations  transmitted  the  sums  collected  every 
year  to  Jerusalem.    This  accounts  for  the  immense 


and  Persian  writers  place  a  town  of  the  name  of  Ku- 
tha,  in  the  tract  near  the  Nahr-Malka,  or  royal  canal 
(the  fourth  in  Xenophon,  Anab,  i,  7),  which  connected 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Bagdad.  The  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Totffibah,  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Alns- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  165;  Eoiobel,  Vdlkertafd,  p.  252); 
the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Josephus  refers. 
Others  prefer  the  conjecture  of  Stephen  Morin  (in 
Ugolini  Thes.  vii)  and  Le  Clerc,  which  identifies  tiie 
Cuthites  with  the  Cosacei  in  Susiana  (Arrian,  Indie,  xl ; 
Plin.  Hist  Nat,  vi,  81 ;  Died.  Sic.  xvii.  111 ;  Mannert, 
ii,  498),  a  warlike  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain 
ranges  dividing  those  two  countries,  and  whose  law- 
less habits  made  them  a  terror  even  to  the  Persian 
emperors  (Strab.  xi,  524 ;  xvi,  744).  They  were  nev- 
er wholly  subdued  until  Alexander's  expedition,  and 
it  therefore  appears  doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser 
could  have  gained  sufficient  authority'  over  them  to  ef> 
feet  the  removal  of  any  considerable  number ;  their 
habits  would  have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient, 
if  practicable.  Fflrst  (Heb,  Handwdrt,  s.  v.)  identifies 
this  district  with  the  modem  Khusistan  of  Susiana, 
the  province  Jutija  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Behistun  (Benfey,  Die  Pers.  KeiUnschr.  p.  18, 82).  All 
these  coi^ectures  refer  essentially  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  one  suggested  by 
Michaelis  {Spicil,  i,  104),  that  the  Cuthites  were  Phce- 
nicians  firom  the  neighborhood  of  Sidon ;  founding  it 
upon  the  connection  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander  the 
Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  8,  6 ;  xii,  5,  5),  and  between  the 
Sidonians  and  the  Cutheans,  as  expressed  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  Pseudo-Jonathan  in 
Gen.  X,  19,  who  substitutes  fi'^'^Jnia  for  ')1'i:£,  and  in 
the  Targum,  1  Chron.  i,  18,  where  a  similar  change  is 
made ;  this  is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i,  1). 
Rawlinson  is  confident  that  the  ancient  Cuth  is  identi- 
cal with  the  modem  ruined  site  Ibrahim,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Babylon  (Herod,  i,  248,  515 ;  Hist,  Ev,  p. 
840  sq.).  See  Nebgal.  After  all,  it  is  possible  that 
there  is  some  historical  and  et3rmological  connection  (129 
changed  to  t^)  between  Cuth  and  the  Cuth  of  Gen.  ii, 
18,  which  must  have  lain  somewhere  in  the  same  quar- 
ter.    See  CnsH. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  an  eminent  monk,  bora  in  the  north 
of  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  His 
life,  written  by  Bede,  is  fhll  of  marvellous  stories ;  but 
it  19  clear  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Scottish  monks  at  Icolmkill. 
After  being  for  some  time  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
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MaQros,  he  became  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Lindis- 
farae.  In  676  he  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Fame, 
where  he  lived  a  life  of  moet  rigorooa  asceticism  aa  a 
hermit,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  working  many 
miracles.  In  685  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  king 
Egbert,  and  accepted  the  episcopal  see  of  Hexham. 
When  be  felt  the  approach  of  death  he  returned  to  his 
hermitage  on  Fame,  and  there  died,  March  20,  686. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Chorch  March  20. 
"  The  fame  of  St  Cnthbert  had  been  great  during  his 
life ;  it  became  far  greater  after  his  death.  Churches 
were  dedicated  to  him  throughout  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Trent  and  Mersey  on  the  south,  and  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  north.  When  his  tomb  was 
opened  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  was  found  incorrupt,  and  so  for  more 
than  800  years  it  was  believed  still  to  continue.  It 
remained  at  Lindis&me  till  875,  when  the  monks, 
bearing  it  on  their  shoulders,  fled  inland  from  the  ftiry 
of  the  Danes.  After  many  wanderings  through  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  it  found  a 
resting-place  at  Chester-le-Street  in  882.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ripon  in  995,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  re- 
moved to  Durham.  Here,  enclosed  in  a  costly  shrine, 
and  believed  to  work  daily  miracles,  it  remained  till 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral.  The  grave  was  opened  in 
1827,  when  a  coffin,  ascertained  to  have  been  made  in 
1541 — when  the  body  was  committed  to  the  eartli — 
was  found  to  enclose  another,  which  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  had  been  made  in  1104 ;  and  this  again  en- 
closed a  third,  which  answered  the  description  of  one 
made  in  698,  when  the  saint  was  raised  from  his  first 
grave.  This  innermost  case  contained,  not,  indeed, 
the  incorruptible  body  of  St.  Cnthbert,  but  his  skele- 
ton, still  entire,  wrapped  in  five  robes  of  embroidered 
silk.  Fragments  of  these,  and  of  the  episcopal  vest- 
ments, together  with  a  comb  and  other  relics,  found 
beside  the  bones,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  libra- 
ry. The  asceticism  which  distinguished  St  Cnthbert 
in  life  long  lingered  round  his  tomb.  Until  the  Ref- 
ormation, no  woman  was  suffered  to  approach  hb 
shrine ;  the  cross  of  blue  marble  still  remains  in  the 
cathedral  floor  which  marked  the  limits  beyond  which 
female  footsteps  were  forbidden  to  pass,  under  pain  of 
instant  and  signal  punishment  ftt)m  the  offended  saint 
His  wrath,  it  was  believed,  was  equally  prompt  to 
avenge  every  injury  to  the  honor  or  possessions  of  his 
church.  It  was  told  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
anxious  to  see  the  incorrapt  body  of  the  saint,  ordered 
the  shrine  to  be  broken  up ;  but  scarcely  had  a  stroke 
been  strack,  when  such  sickness  and  terror  fell  upon 
the  king  that  he  rushed  from  the  cathedral,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  never  drew  bridle  till  he  had 
crossed  the  Tees  I  A  cloth,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
St  Cuthbert  in  celebrating  mass,  was  fashioned  into 
a  standard,  which  was  believed  to  insure  victory  to 
the  army  in  whose  ranks  it  was  carried.  Flodden  was 
only  one  of  many  fields  in  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  was  ascribed  to  the  bcmner  of  St  Cuthbert.  It 
hung  beside  his  shrine  until  the  Reformation,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  been  burnt  by  Calvin's  sister,  the  wife 
of  the  first  Protestant  dean  of  the  cathedral.  The  life 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  twice  writen  by  the  Venerable 
Bede— briefly  in  vigorous  hexameters  in  his  Liber  de 
Miraculis  Sancti  CuihbercH  Episcopi;  at  greater  length 
in  prose,  in  his  Libtr  de  Vila  et  MiracuUi  Sancti  Cutk- 
bercH  Linditfamensit  Episcopi.  In  this  latter  work  he 
made  use  of  an  earlier  life  by  a  monk  of  Lindisfarae, 
which  is  still  preserved.  Besides  these  lives — all  of 
which  have  been  printed  more  than  once — and  what  is 
told  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Bede's  Higtoria  Ecdetiattica 
Gentis  Anglorum,  the  chief  ancient  authorities  are  the 
Hiftoria  TramkUioma  S,  CuthberH^  published  by  the 
Bollandists  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  meru.  MartU,  vol. 
iii ;  the  UbeUug  de  Exordio  Dunhelmenais  Ec€k»a,  by 
Symeon  of  Durham ;  the  UbeHus  de  NoHvitate  8.  Cvtk- 


berti  de  BistorUt  ffybernetuitm  excerptm»^  and  te  1* 
bellus  de  Admirandii  B.  CuthberH  VirttO&m,  hy  B^ 
nald  of  Durham,  both  published  l^  the  Svxrtees  S«» 
ty.  There  are  two  modem  memoirs  of  St.  CadAn- 
the  late  Rev.  James  Rainess  8t.  Cuthbert  (Do^ 
1828),  and  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  C.  Eyre's  /Na^ 
of  St.  Cuthbert  (Lond.  1849)."-^hambcT8,  ~ 
diOyB.y.;  Butler,  Livet  o/J3amt$, ICarcfa  SO;  Heai| 
Reat-Encyldop.  xix,  874. 

Cuthites.    See  Cuth. 

Cutler,  Benjamin  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  miniitr  ^ 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  waa  boni  in  Rox)«t 
Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1798,  and  died  in  Brookl3ai,  N.T.,  U 
10, 1868.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  ^ 
the  Huguenots.  His  religious  character  devck'^ 
early ;  it  was  marked  by  no  epoch  of  anddeo  tnai 
tion,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  two  yaan  aftsr  li 
confirmation,  he  became  a  decided  Chiteum.  He 
mediately  began  to  study  for  the  mioistiy,  and 
ated  with  high  honor  at  Brown  Uni-rersity  in  VS. 
He  discharged  the  functions  of  the  ministiy 
years  in  Quincy,  Mass. ;  one  year  in  LeesUng,  Ti 
two  years  in  New  York  as  a  city  missionary,  and 
years  as  rector  of  St  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  is; 
preacher  he  was  pre-eminently  evmngeUcal,  and  m 
pastor  remarkably  successful.  He  was  one  of 
originators  and  most  active  promotezs  of  the 
ary  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
was  a  Low-Churchman,  and  was  deeply  grieved  br 
rise  of  Puseyism,  and  its  introduction  into  this  ooostiT. 
He  wrote  of  it  as  *'  the  reigning  heresy  of  incipient  ^ 
manism."  In  1843  he  visited  England  for  the  saks  d 
his  health.  On  his  return  the  vessel  atmck  a  shed  a 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  for  twelve  hoars  it  Ut«R^ 
heavily  in  a  storm.  Always  after  he  obeerred  tb»  c- 
niversary  of  that  day  as  an  occasion  of  special  thasb* 
giving.  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  chronic  in  valid.  Befinb 
went  to  college  he  was  thought  to  be  in  a  decline,  fis4 
his  life  was  one  long  battle  with  i<l— >fM^.  His  cmI 
illness  was  protracted  and  very  distressing.  He  vtaU 
often  say,  **the  under-currents  are  all  peace."  He 
left  no  published  works  except  a  few  occasional  de- 
courses  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  are  good  cp»- 
imens  of  direct,  fervent  Gospel  preaching. 

Cutler,  Manasseh,  LL.D.,  a  Congngati£«il 
minister,  was  bom  in  KiUingly,  Conn.,  May  ^  1T4S, 
graduated  at  Yale  1766,  studkd  law,  and  was  adw^ 
ted  to  the  bar,  but  in  a  short  time  devoted  bimsdf  to 
the  study  of  theology.  He  was  installed  pastcf  a 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  Sept  11, 1771.  After  the  Revobrtiea 
the  Ohio  Company  chose  him  agent  for  the  pnrclMV 
of  land  in  the  West,  and  Washington  offered  him  tbi 
honorable  position  of  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  in  tbi 
North-west  Territory,  but  he  declined.  He  was  ek<i- 
ed  to  Congress  m  1800.  Dr.  CuUer  devoted  fainsrif 
largely  to  botany,  and  to  the  study  and  practice  ef 
medicine,  but  retained  his  pastoral  relatioii  vntil  te 
death,  July  28, 1828.  He  was  made  LL.D.  by  Yale  ia 
1789.  He  published  a  number  of  articles  on  acieatiie 
subjects  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. — l^iragne,  it- 
nob,  ii,  15. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  EnglU 
Church  in  America,  was  bom  at  Charleetown,  M^sjl, 
in  the  year  1683,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  V^ 
He  was  educated  and  ordained  for  the  Presbyteiiu 
mhiistiy,  and  in  1710  was  installed  pastor  of  the  C««- 
gregational  church  in  Stratford,  Cimn.  He  becaoe 
president  of  Yale  College  in  1719,  at  the  request  of  tfce 
trustees;  but  on  the  day  after  CommeDcement  ii 
1772,  a  paper  was  presented  to  the  dergy  and  olhes 
assembled  in  the  college  libraiy,  signed  by  the  recta 
and  one  of  the  tutors,  together  with  several  of  thi 
neighboring  ministers,  in  which  they  say :  **  Sohm  «f 
us  doubt  of  the  validity,  and  the  rest  are  folly  p«- 
suaded  of  the  invalidity,  of  Presbyterian  prdinatjoa  ■ 
opposition  to  EpiscopaL''    In  October  following  a  te 
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JBlon  took  place  in  the  college  library,  the  principal 
«ft.kera  being  the  rector  and  Mr.  Samael  Johnson 
terwards  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hartford)  on  the  one  side, 
\  governor  Saltonstall  on  the  other.  The  resalt 
3  ^hat  the  rector  declared  himself  confirmed  in  his 
Isoopal  prodiTitiee,  and  in  October  following  the 
isfcees  voted  "  to  excose  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all 
"tlier  service  as  rector  of  Tale  College."  He  went 
!Kxi£(land  in  July,  1722,  to  procure  Episcopal  ordina- 
T&,  -which  he  received  the  following  year,  with  the 
^ree  of  D.D.  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
23,  on  his  return,  he  was  appointed  missionary  to 
e  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  be-« 
zne  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston.  In  that  sta- 
>ii  lie  died,  Aug.  17, 1765.  He  published  several  oc- 
&ioiial  sermons. — Sprague,  Afmab,  v,  50. 

Outting  (in  thb  Flesh),  expressed  technically  by 
■nip,  MVe<(Lev.  xix,  28),  or  nD-nto,  sare'teih  (Lev. 
xi,  6,  where  the  cognate  verb  Id'^b,  tanOfy  is  used 
I  tlie  same  connection),  a  gtuk  or  incision  (Sept  Iv- 
>/i.tC9  Vulg.  uicifura)  in  the  flesh  (^taS) ;  also  by 
^"lai,  gedud^  (Jer.  xlvii,  37),  a  Ctf<  in  the  skin  (e.  g. 
le  liand,  as  there ;  the  verb  ^HA,  gadad'^  occurs  in 
tie  same  sense,  with  reference  to  the  ceremonies  of 
looming,  Jer.  xvi,  6 ;  xli,  5 ;  xlvii,  5,  or  as  a  part  of 
iol  worship,  Dent,  xiv,  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  28) ;  and  by 
*^^|7f  haahaf,  a  "mark"  punctured  on  the  person 
Lev.  xix,  28) ;  compare  the  dsmoniac  in  Mark  v,  5, 
oLTaKOTrntiv  iavrdvy  "cutting  himself**  with  stones. 
Vjnong  the  prohibitory  laws  which  God  gave  the  Is- 
velites  there  was  one  that  expressly  forbad  the  prao- 
ice  embraced  in  those  words,  viz.  "  Te  shall  not  make 
my  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead**  (Lev.  xix,  28). 
[t  is  evident  from  this  law  that  such  a  species  of  self- 
njlicted  torture  obtained  among  the  nations  of  Canaan ; 
md  it  was  doubtless  to  guard  his  people  against  the 
adoption  of  so  barbarous  a  liabit,  in  its  idolatrous  form, 
BL8  well  as  to  restrain  despe^te  grief  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv, 
13 ;  see  Macdonald,  Tntrod.  to  the  Pentateuch^  Edinb. 
1861,  p.  113),  that  God  led  Moses  to  reiterate  the  pro- 
hibition: "They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  tiieir 
heads,  neither  shall  they  shave  off  the  comer  of  their 
beards,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh**  (Lev. 
xxi,  5 ;  Dent,  xiv,  1).  (See  J.  6.  Michaelis,  De  ind- 
tura  propter  mortuoSf  F.  ad  0. 1733.)     See  Cobneb. 

1.  The  ancients  were  very  violent  in  their  expres- 
sions of  sorrow.    Virgil  represents  the  sister  of  Dido 
as  tearing  her  face  with  her  nails,  and  beating  her 
breasts  with  her  fists  (-^n.  iv,  672).     Some  of  the 
learned  think  that  that  law  of  Solon*s  which  was 
transferred  by  the  Romans  into  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cicero,  De  Leg.  ii,  23),  thai  women  in  mourning  Aould 
not  eeratch  their  cheeks  (Corp,  Jur.  Civ.  v,  66,  67,  ed. 
Godoftedus,  1588),  derived  its  origin  from  this  law  of 
Moses  (I^v.  xix,  28).     But,  however  this  opinion  may 
be  questioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  simple  tearing 
of  the  flesh  out  of  grief  and  anguish  of  spirit  is  taken 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  a  mark  of  affection :  thus 
(Jer.  xlviii,  87),  "  Every  head  shall  be  bald,  every 
beard  clipped,  and  upon  all  cuttings."     Again  (ch. 
xvi,  6):  "Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in 
the  land :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men 
lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves."     So  (ch.  xli,  6) : 
**  There  came  from  Samaria  fourscore  men  having 
their  heads  shaven  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  having 
cut  themselves,  with  offerings  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord.'*    A  notion  apparently  existed  that  self-inflicted 
baldness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  with 
respect  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  perhaps  as  represent- 
ing, in  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of  human  or 
annual  sacrifices.     Herodotus  (iv,  71)  describes  the 
Scj^hian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  king,  for 
whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six  human  victims, 
besides  offerings  of  animals  and  other  effects,  were 
considered  necessary.     An  extreme  case  of  funereal 


bloodshed  is  represented  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial 
of  Patrodus,  when  four  horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve 
Trojan  captives  are  offered  up  (//.  xxiii,  171,  176). 
Originally  used  with  human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  fu- 
nerals, after  these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propi- 
tiatory acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued 
alone  (II.  xxiii,  141;  Od.  iv,  197;  Virg.  jEn.  ui,  67, 
with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii,  605 ;  Eurip.  Ale.  ^.425;  Sen- 
eca, Hippol.  V,  1176, 1193;  Ovid,  Eleg.  I,  iii,  3;  Tibul- 
lus,  Eleg.  I,  i,  1).  Plutarch  says  that  some  barbari- 
ans mudlate  themselves  (De  ConsoL  ad  ApoUon.  p.  118, 
vol.  vi,  Reiske).  He  also  says  that  Solon,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Epimenides,  curtailed  the  Athenian  practice  in 
this  respect  (Solon.  12-21,  i,  184,  194).  Such  being 
the  ancient  heathen  practice,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  law  should  forbid  similar  practices  in  every  case 
in  which  they  might  be  used  or  misconstrued  in  a  pro- 
pitiatory sense.  "Te  shall  not  make  cuttings /»■ 
(propter)  the  dead,**  ^tA  (Lev.  xix,  28 ;  see  Geseni- 
us,  Thes.  HA.  p.  731 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  II,  xix, 
404,  405).     See  Gbief. 

2.  But  the  practice  of  self-mutOation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religions  ceremonies 
not  fkinereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian  and  also 
an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god  "  after  their  manner**  (1  Kings  xviii, 
28).  Herodotus  says  that  the  Carians,  who  resided  in 
Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives  at  festivals  of 
Isis ;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the  Egyptians,  who  beat 
themselves  on  those  occasions  (Herod,  ii,  61).  This 
shows  that  the  practice  was  not  then  at  least  an  Egyp- 
tian one.  Lncian,  speaking  of  the  Syrian  priestly  at- 
tendants of  this  mock  deity,  says  that,  using  violent 
gestures,  they  cut  their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords 
(Lucian,  Asknu^  c.  37,  vol.  ii,  102,  Amst ;  De  Dea  Syr. 
U,  658, 681 ;  comp.  Ezek.  viii,  14).  Similar  practices  in 
the  worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by  Lucan  (Phars. 
i,  560),  and  alluded  to  by  iElius  Lampridius  (Comm.  p. 
209),  by  Tertullian  (Apol.  9),  and  Lactantius  (Div.  In- 
stil, i,  c.  21, 29,  Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  means 
used  for  aliasing  a  storm,  uses  the  words  ivrofm  wot- 
firvTsg,  which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more 
probably  offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii,  191 ;  il, 
119,  with  Schweighftuser*s  note ;  see  also  Virg.  ^En. 
ii,116;  Lucr.i,85).  Agreeably  to  the  inference  which 
all  this  frimishes,  we  find  Tacitus  declare  (Hist,  i,  4) 
that  "the  gods  care,  not  for  our  safety,  hut  pumsh- 
ment."  In  fact,  it  was  a  current  opinion  among  the 
ancient  heathen  that  the  gods  were  jealous  of  human 
happiness ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  heathen  world  did  this 
opinion  mdpprevail,  according  to  Sanchoniathon's  ac- 
count, than  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  very  coun- 
tries which  surrounded  tliat  hind  where  God  designed 
to  place  his  people  IsraeL  The  prohibiten,  therefore, 
is  directed  against  practices  prevailing,  not  among  the 
Efzyptians  whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among 
the  Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neigh- 
bors (Selden,  De  Diis  Sgris,  lib.  ii,  c.  1).  The  spirit 
of  Islam  is  less  favorable  than  that  of  heathenism  to 
displays  of  this  kind ;  yet  exam- 
ples of  them  are  not  of  rare  oc- 
currence even  in  the  Moslem 
countries  of  Western  Asia,  in- 
cluding Palestine  itself.  The 
annexed  figure  is  copied  from 
one  which  is  represented  in 
many  of  the  books  of  travel  in 
.Egypt  and  Palestine  that  were 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  described  by  the 
missionary  Eugene  Roger  (La  ^=^=^ 
Terre  Samcte,  etc.,  1646,  p.  252) 
as  representmg  "one  of  those  ^'^^^^^^  ^^^' 
calenders  or  devotees  whom  the 
Arabs  name  Balhoaua,**  and  whom  the  simple  people 
honor  as  holy  martyrs.     He  appears  in  public  with  a 
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dmdter  stack  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  side,  with 
three  heavy  iron  spikes  throst  through  the  muscles  of 
his  arm,  and  with  a  feather  inserted  into  a  cut  in  his 
forehead.  He  moves  about  with  great  composure, 
and  endures  ail  these  sufferings,  hoping  for  recompense 
in  the  Paradise  of  Moliammed.  Add  to  this,  the  com- 
mon accounts  of  the  gashes  wliich  the  Persian  devo- 
tees inflict  upon  themselves,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  love 
and  grief,  during  the  annual  mourning  for  Hassan  and 
Hossein  (see  Mrs.  Postans,  in  the  Jour.  Sac,  Lit.j  July, 
1848,  p.  107).  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered  hu- 
man sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals.  The  Go- 
s&yens  of  India,  a  class  of  Brahminical  friars,  endeavor 
in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by  gashing  their  limbs 
with  knives.  Among  the  native  negro  African  tribes 
also  the  practice  appears  to  prevail  of  offering  human 
sacrifices  at  the  death  of  chiefs.  (See  Chardin,  Vo^f- 
ages,  vi,  482 ;  ix,  58,  490 ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  287 ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  59 ;  Prescott,  Madoo,  i,  53, 68 ;  Peru, 
i,  86;  Elphinstone,  Hiti.  of  India,  i,  116;  Strabo,  xv, 
711  et  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii,  54 ;  Livingstone, 
Travels,  p.  818,  588 ;  Col.  Ch,  Chron.  No.  cxxxi,  179 ; 
Muratori,  Anecd.  iv,  99, 100).     See  Sacrifice. 

8.  But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more  re- 
motely by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing  marics 
(trriyfiara),  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance  to  a  deity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and  slaves  bore  tat- 
tooed marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or  adscription.  (See 
Biedermann,  De  Charact.  corpori  impressis,  Frib.  1755.) 
This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation  of  John 
(xiii,  16 ;  xix,  20 ;  xvii,  5),  though  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, by  Ezekiel  (ix,  4),  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi,  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii,  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv,  5)  and 
Zechariah  (xiii,  6).  Lucian,  speiddng  of  the  priests  of 
the  Syrian  deity,  says  that  they,  and,  in  fact,  the  As- 
syrians generally,  bear  such  marks  on  some  part  of 
their  body  (De  Dea  Syr,  ii,  684).  A  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  was  current  among  the  Jews,  that 
king  Jehoiakim  bore  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind 
which  were  discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  De 
Leg.  Hebr.  II,  xx,  410).  PhUo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  de- 
scribes the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who 
submitted  to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (ai^i^p^  xeTvou^- 
fuvtfi,  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i,  819 ;  Spencer,  p.  416).  The 
Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit  of  tat- 
tooing their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
members  of  Brahminical  sects  in  India  are  distinguish- 
ed by  marks  on  the  forehead,  often  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr, 
Descr.  (fe  T^ir.  p.  58 ;  Voyages,  i,  242 ;  WeUsted,  Ara- 
bia, ii,  206, 445 ;  Olearius,  Travels^  p.  299 ;  Bphinstone, 
India,  i,  195).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Mask 
(ON  THE  Person). 

CUTTING  OFF  (from  the  People).  See  Ex- 
communication. 

Cutty-Btool,  the  stool  or  seat  of  repentance  in  the 
Scotch  kirks,  placed  near  the  roof  and  painted  black, 
on  which  offenders  against  chastity  sit  during  service, 
professing  repentance  and  receiving  the  minister's  re- 
bukes. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  breach  of 
the  seventh  commandment  should  be  the  only  sin  sub- 
jecting the  offender  in  the  Scotch  Church  to  this  sort 
of  discipline. — Buck,  Thecl.  Did.  s.  v. 

Cnyler,  Cornelius  C,  D.D.,  bom  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  February,  1783;  graduated  at  Union  College  1806 ; 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Drs.  Livingston  and  Bas- 
sett;  licensed  1808  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church; 
settled  in  Poughkeepsie  1808-1838,  and  fh>m  that  year 
until  his  decease  in  1850  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyteriim  Church,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  rep- 
resented as  "  an  excellent  model  of  diligence,  fidelity, 
and  wisdom,"  a  man  of  strong  and  well-furnished 
mind,  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher,  an  adept  in 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  business.  His  min- 
*«try  was  characterized  by  several  powerful  revivals 


of  reli^on,  in  which  his  wisdom,  zeal,  and  waectmym 
very  conspicuous.  His  print^  works  consist  tf  j 
number  of  occasional  sermons,  tracts,  paznphkjt&,  irf 
cles  for  periodicals  and  essays  upon,  special  tiapa,^ 
g.  the  subjects  of  Baptism,  the  Atonesnent»  the  Pear 
of  the  Ministry,  Capital  Pumshmeot, 
Annals,  iv,  482. 

Cy'^amon  (Kva/utfv;  Vulgate,  Ch^num\  a  pisa 
named  only  in  Juditii  vii,  8,  as  lying  in  the  plain  (» 
Xwv,  A.  V.  "valley")  over  against  (a'trk^^oarri^Juim- 
lom.  If  by  **  Esdrelom*'  we  may  understand 
this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of  tbe 
Village  Tell  KaimSn,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Csnd 
on  a  conspicuous  position  overlooking  the  !?'*«»>*»  sa 
the  great  plain  (Robinson,  Later  Ret.  p.  114;  Yas  k 
Velde,  Narrative,  i,  880).  The  place  was  knovs  to 
Eusebius  (Ka/i/uuva)  and  Jerome  (CXsMxaa),  aed  > 
mentioned  by  them  in  the  Onomatiicom  (s.  -r.  Caaa. 
Kafuljv),  where  they  identify  it  with  Cajs osr,  the  bs- 
ial-place  of  Jair  the  GUeadite  (Judg.  x,  5>. — Sma^L 
V.  Schultz  assumes  Cyamon  to  be  identical  w^  ui 
modem  Kumieh,  south-east  of  Little  Hermon  ^Zektdr. 
d,  morg.  Ges.  ill,  48) ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  (vt  stq».  p.  ^' 
thinks  this  inconsistent  with  the  trae  position  (mceer^ 
ing  to  his  location)  of  Bethulia  (q.  v.),  and  saggesc 
that  ^^Cyamon^^  may  be  only  the  Greek  resdcro^ 
(Kvafios)  of  the  Heb.  name  (blB,  poly  a  bman)  cQcn> 
sponding  to  the  present  Fuleh,  on  the  east  aide  of  tl£ 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  trace  of  which  appears  in  the  b»> 
tices  of  the  Crusaders  (Wilken,  Getck.  der  Kre^as,  111 
ii,  281, 267).     But  see  Jokkbak. 

CjaxSres  (Kva^aprig,  GrsKrised  for  the  Old  Vm. 
Uvakshatara,  **beautiAil-eyed,*'  Rawlinson,  JIervd,s. 
456),  the  name  of  two  Median  kings.     See  Media. 

1.  Ctaxabes  I  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  tb? 
third  king  of  Media,  being  the  son  of  Phraortes,  ai 
grandson  of  Dejoces.     His  father  having  been  idiki 
while  besieging  Ninus  (Nineveh),  he,  immediatdT  <£ 
his  accession,  B.C.  684,  collected  all  the  .mHitaiT  re- 
sources of  the  empire  to  revenge  his  father's  dea^; 
but  he  was  called  away  from  the  siege  of  Ninas  t^-fi 
attack  of  the  Scythians,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  smi 
reduced  to  a  tributary  condition  of  great  rigor  for  ausr 
years,  B.C.  684-607  (Herod,  i,  103).     Herodotus  e^ 
where  (i,  78  sq.)  gives  a  different  account  of  ths  war. 
as  having  originated  in  the  treachery  of  Alrattee  ef 
Syria,  who  had  sheltered  some  fugitive  Scythians  tha 
had  served  up  to  Cyaxares  as  a  banquet  one  of  his  0wi 
sons  whom  they  had  killed.     The  war,  carried  on  {« 
five  years  against  the  Lydians  by  the  Median  moasnk, 
who  evidently  still  retained  his  throne,  was  teraiiia^ 
ted  by  the  mutual  awe  inspired  by  an  eclipse,  wbiek 
has  been  variously  calculated,  but  probably  wa«  thit 
of  Sept.  80,  B.C.  610  (Baily,  Philo*.  TranaaeL  1811 ; 
Oltmann,  Schrifl.  der  BerL  Acad.  1812-13;   Hafcs. 
Anal,  of  Chronology,  i,  74r-78 ;   Ideler,  ffamtBmck  <fer 
Chronologie,  i,  209  sq. ;  Fischer,  Grieck.  ZdUaf,  %,  a. 
610).     Cyaxares  after  this  expelled  the  Scythiam, 
B.C.  607,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  he  took  and  destroyed  the  Assyma 
capital,  at  that  time  governed  by  Saidanapalus.    This 
event  is  referred  to  in  the  Apocrypha  (Tob.  xiv,  15). 
where  the  Median  king  is  styled  "  Ahasuems"  (q.  v.), 
and  his  Babylonian  slly  is  called  Nabuchodooocw. 
doubtless  referring  to  Nabopolassar,  the  fiEither  oTKflr 
ucfaadnezzar.     See  Babylonia.     The  result  of  titis 
campaign,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  that  the  Medes 
made  the  Assyrians  their  subjects,  except  the  district 
of  Babylon,  probably  meaning  that  the  king-  of  Baby- 
lon now  obtained  complete  deliverance  fbom  the  yoka 
of  Assyria.     The  league  between  Cyaxares  and  the 
king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Polyhistor  and  Abydeav 
(ap.  Euseb.  Chnm.  Arm.  and  SyncdL  p.  210  b)  to  ban 
been  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of  Anyhis  or  Anjta, 
the  daughter  of  C^xares,  to  Nabuchadrossar  or  Nsb- 
uchadonosor  (L  e.  Nebuchadnezzar),  the  aon  of  tbs 
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fjlonian  king.     They  bave,  however,  by  mistake, 

the  name  of  his  son  Asdapages  (Astyages)  for  Gy- 
res (Clinton,  i,  271,  279).     Cyaxares  was  a  brave 

energetic,  but  violent  and  cmel  prince,  and  died 
t.  694,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  leaving  the  throne 
Istyages  (Herod,  i,  78, 74, 103-106 ;  iv,  11, 12 ;  vii, 
—Smith,  DicL  of  Class.  Biog,  s.  v. 
t.  Ctaxares  II,  the  son  of  Astyages  and  grand- 

of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
orty-nine  years;  but,  being  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
left  the  government  principally  in  the  hands  of  his 
ihew  and  son-in-law  Cyras.    This  acconnt  is  given 

Xenophon  Qn  his  Cyropcsdid),  with  which,  how- 
r,  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  mate- 
!ly  disagree.  See  Cyrus.  This  Cyaxares  is  bo- 
red to  be  the  "  Darios  the  Mode"  (q.  v.)  referred  to 
the  book  of  Daniel  (ix,  1). 

C73rcle,  a  certain  number  of  years  in  civil  and  eo- 
Biastical  chronology.  The  Lunar  Cpcle  (cychu  lu- 
,  or  d^eeawovaUs)  embraces  nineteen  years,  after  the 
piradon  of  which  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon 
lerally  fkll  again  upon  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
e  Greek  astronomer  Meton  is  the  inventor  of  this 
Je.  Anatolios,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  to- 
ld the  close  of  the  third  century,  first  used  it  for 
icalating  Easter  (q.  v.).  When  the  Council  of  Nice 
minated  the  Easter  controversy,  and  established 
iformity  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  bishops  of 
exandiia  wero  commissioned  to  calculate  annually 
i  time  of  Easter,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  other 
ttropolitans.  At  first  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
ed  astronomical  calculations,  but  subsequently  they 
ain  adopted  the  lunar  cycle,  and  by  means  of  it  cal- 
lated  Easter  for  a  number  of  cycles  in  advance. 
itts  the  patriarch  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  prepared 
1  Easter  cycle  for  480  years,  or  22  lunar  cycles,  be- 
nning  wiUi  the  year  880.  This  cycle  was,  however, 
»t  well  received  in  the  Western  churches,  and  patri- 
tb  Cyril  consequently  reduced  it  to  95  years,  or  five 
nar  cycles.    This  new  Easter  cycle  extended  from  487 

531.  When  it  approached  its  termination,  Diony- 
os  Exiguus  (q.  v.),  in  525,  proposed  a  new  Easter 
rde,  which  embraced  16  lunar  cycles,  or  304  (Julian) 
ears.  The  defects  of  this  cycle  resulted  firom  the  in- 
xroracy  of  the  Julian  year,  and  were  not  remedied 
QtU  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
fearly  connected  with  the  lunar  cycle  is  the  Golden 
''umber  (q.  v.),  which  indicates  what  place  a  given 
ear  occupies  in  the  lunar  cycle.  The  Cycle  of  the 
^  (or  of  the  dominical  letter)  embraces  28  years, 
fter  the  expiration  of  which  the  Sundays,  and  conse- 
uently  also  the  days  of  the  week,  fall  again  upon  the 
une  days  of  the  month.  In  Cliristian  chronology  it 
ecame  early  customary  to  use  the  first  seven  letters 
f  the  alphabet  for  designating  the  seven  days  of  the 
reek,  A  was  always  used  for  the  Ist  of  January,  and 
he  letter  upon  which  fell  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year 
rss  called  the  Dominical  Letter^  which,  in  ordinary 
rears,  designated  every  Sunday  of  the  year.  But  in 
very  fbnrth  year  the  25th  of  February  was  intercala- 
«d,  and  as  it  had  the  same  letter  as  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  intercalary  year  had  two  dominical  letters, 
me  applying  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  and  the  second 
from  Feb.  25  to  the  close  of  the  year.  As  an  ordinary 
i^ear  consists  of  52  weeks  and  1  day,  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  new  year  is  generally  the  one  preceding 
the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  past ;  and  if  all  years 
were  ordinary  years  of  865  days,  the  §ame  dominical 
letter  would  revert  every  seventh  year.  As  there  is, 
however,  a  change  of  one  day  every  fourth  year  by 
the  intercaktion  of  one  day,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vance of  the  dominical  letter,  it  takes  four  times  sev- 
«n,  or  28  years,  before  the  cycle  is  completed,  and  the 
Mme  series  of  dominical  letters  recommences.  An- 
other slight  disturbance  is,  however,  produced  by  the 
omiawon  of  the  intercahiry  day  three  times  m  every 
400  years  (thus,  ia  the  years  1700, 1800, 1900). 


To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  a  particular  year,  it 

is  first  necessary  to  find  the  place  of  the  year  in  the 

cycle  of  the  sun.     As,  according  to  the  chronology  of 

Dionysius,  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  ninth 

year  of  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  place  of  a  particular 

year  in  the  cycle  of  the  sun  is  found  by  adding  9  to 

the  given  year,  and  dividing  the  whole  by  28,  the  re-  ^ 

mainder  indicating  the  place  of  the  year  in  the  cycle. 

For  instance,  to  find  the  dominical  letter  for  the  year 

1868+9     1877 
1868,  we  add  9  and  divide  by  28 ;  thus,  — -- — =        > 

28  28 

which  leaves  a  remainder  of  1.  The  year  1868,  there- 
fore, is  the  first  of  the  cycle  of  the  sun  for  the  present 
century  (the  omission  of  the  intercalary  day  in  the 
year  1800,  as  stated  above,  interrupting  the  regular 
order  of  the  cycle).  The  cycle  of  the  dominical  letter 
is  as  follows : 

Ymt.      Dom.L.     Ymt.    Dom.L.     Ymit.   Dom.  L.I    Year.    Dom.L. 
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The  intercalary  year  1868,  as  the  first  of  a  new  cycle, 
has  therefore  the  two  dominical  letters  e  d,  e  from 
Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  and  d  from  Feb.  25  to  Dec.  81.  Af- 
ter thus  ascertaining  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year, 
it  is  easy  to  find  what  days  of  every  month  are  Sun- 
days. For  that  purpose  the  initial  letters  of  the  sev- 
eral words  in  the  following  two  hexameters  are  used : 
^stra  I>abit  ]>ominufl  Qratlaqae  Beabit  Sgeuos 
CH^tia  CbriBtiooUe  Peret  ^lurea  Dona  pidelL 
The  initial  letters  of  the  words  of  these  two  verses  are 
the  letters  designating  the  first  days  of  every  month. 
A  being  the  1st  of  January,  and  E  being  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  year  1868  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  the  Sun- 
days of  1868  are  the  5th,  12th,  19th,  and  26th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  initial  D  of  the  second  word  shows  that  the 
first  dominical  letter  (E)  of  February  falls  on  the  2d  of 
February.  For  March  and  the  following  months,  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  year  1868  is  />;  consequently, 
the  first  Sundays  of  the  following  months  are,  March 
1,  April  5,  May  8,  June  7,  July  5,  August  2,  September 
6,  October  4,  November  1,  and  December  6. 

Finally,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  which  day  of  the 
month  and  the  week  fiill  and  new  moons  occur,  the 
Epacts  are  used. — ^Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii, 
960.    See  Epacts  ;  Chronology,  Christian. 

Cymbal  (^^^^)  tseUOsal',  in  the  plur.  2  Sam.  vi, 
5;  Psa.  cl,  5 ;  or  T^^^'O^metse'leth^  in  the  dual,  1  Chron. 
xiii,8;  xv,  16, 19, 28 ;' xvi,  6, 42 ;  xxv,l,6;  2  Chron. 
V,  12,  13;  xxix,  25;  Ezra  iii,  10;  Neh.  xii,  27;  both 
from  W^,  tsakdf,  to  tinkle;  KvfifidKov,  in  the  plur.  1 
Esdr.  iv,  9 ;  Judith  xvi,  2 ;  1  Mace,  iv,  54 ;  1  Cor.  xiii, 
1),  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  two  convex 
pieces  of  brass,  which  are  struck  together  to  make  the 
rythm  or  time,  and  produce  a  loud  clanging  sound. 
They  are  generally  employed  in  connection  with  the 
drum  in  out-door  orehestras.  Josephus  {Ant,  vii,  12, 
3)  describes  in  like  manner  the  cjmbals  (jcvfifiaXa) 
used  in  the  Temple  services  as  "  large  plates  of  brass." 
They  were  used  flrom  the  most  ancient  times  in  the 
East  as  a  part  of  a  martial  band  in  public  religious  oc- 
casions (1  Chron.  xiii,  8),  and  also  by  females  in  con- 
nection with  dancing  (Lucian,  SaUaL  c.  68;  comp. 
Chrysost.  in  Gen.  XXIV,  hom.  48 ;  Clem.  AL  Ptedoff. 
ii,4);  also  along  with  the  drum  (Pliny,  V,  i).  Niebnhr 
{Reis.  i,  181,  pi.  27)  learned  that  in  Arabia  two  kinds 
of  castanets  were  employed  in  a  similar  manner ;  one 
of  small  metal  clappers  held  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  especially  by  females,  as  with  the  dancing- 
girls  of  Egj-pt  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  106) ;  the  other  con- 
sisting of  larger  pieces  of  metal,  like  our  cymbals. 
Pfeiffer  (Mnsik  der  Eebr.  p.  55)  thinks  this  distinction 
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Dmndng  Fignrea,  with  CaateaelB.— From  HercnlaDenm. 
is  intended  between  the  two  kindB  of  cymbals  men- 
tioned in  Psa. cl,  5,  9Q^  *^^?^^  "load cymbals,** and 
nr-l-in  '^^2fb3t,  »* high- sounding  cymbab."     "The 


Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthon,  the  lenowiked  ombn 
on  of  the  music  of  the  sanctuaxr,  employed  &e  hi 
cymbals*  possibly  to  beat  time,  and  to  give  tix  sot 
to  the  choir  when  it  was  to  take  part  m  ^  sks 
chant*  *  (Smith).  The  ancient  Egyptians  Hkewk  U 
cymbals  and  cylindrical  maces  (croUxiiL,  or  6a^ 
two  of  which  were  struck  together,  and  probaUjoA^ 
ted  a  sharp  metallic  sound.  The  cymbtli  9&  i 
mixed  metal,  apparently  brass,  or  a  compooBd  dkm 
and  silver,  and  of  a  form  exactly  resembling  tktti 
modem  times,  though  smaller,  being  only  serftf 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  hsffiS^v 
also  of  brass,  bound  with  leather,  string;  or  tcr 
lar  substance,  and  being  inserted  in  a  smsll  hok  i 
the  summit,  was  secured  by  bending  ba^  tk  m 
ends.  The  same  kind  of  instrument  is  used  h  h 
modem  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  tern  da 
have  been  borrowed  the  yery  smidl  cymbsk  \hm 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  supply  the  pbn< 
castanets  in  the  almeh  dance.  These  wen  tht  <s^ 
of  the  Spanish  castanet,  having  been  introdoced  ai 
tliat  country  by  the  Moors,  and  afterwards  aha«d& 
form,  and  made  of  chestnut  (castafia)  and  ocfaeriai 
instead  of  metal.  The  cymbals  of  modem  Egrpt  9 
Deter,  de  VEgypte^  xiii,  496  sq.)  are  chiefly  used  k  i^ 
attendants  of  sheiks*  tombs,  who  travel  tfaroni^  a 
country  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  to  exact  (!ks^ 
table  donations  from  the  credulous  or  the  derost  mso^ 
the  Moslems  by  the  promise  of  some  blesaof  fr»!x 
indulgent  saint     Drums  and  some  other  siasji&ia- 


Andent  Cymbals.— From  HercnlanenuL 

former  probably  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  brass  1  ments,  which  are  used  at  marriages  and  some  odxr  o^  1 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal ;  two  plates  were  attached  casions,  accompany  the  cymbals,  but  th^e  bft  ^ 
to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and  were  smitten  to-  '  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  service  of  ^ 
gether  to  produce  a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  ,  sheilcs,  and  the  external  ceremonies  of  vt&pm. « 
of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  among  the  ancient  £g}'ptians ;  and  a  femsk,  vi^ 
together  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  !  cofin  contained  a  pair  of  cymbals,  was  deecnbed  is 

the  hieroglyphics  of  tbe  «»• 
rior  as  the  minstrel  of  td^Sr 
The  cylindrical  maces,  er  cU?- 
pers,  wore  also  admitted  m^ 
the  instruments  used  on  t^^ 
occasions,  and  they  freqceci; 
formed  part  of  the  v^^ 
band,  or  reguUted  the  dasff 
They  varied  slightly  in  i^ 
and  some  were  of  wwd  fi 
of  shells ;  others  of  bn»,  <? 
some  sonorous  metal  haviK^ 
straight  handle,  smrnow^: 
by  a  head  or  other  onuice^'*^ 
device.  Sometimes  tiie  lu^ 
die  was  sli^tly  curved,  «5'. 
double,  with  two  hesds  at  t^ 
upper  extremity ;  but  ifl  ^ 
Andent  Egyptian  CymbaLi  (5i  inches  in  diameter) From  the  British  Moseom.        coses  the  performer  held  os^^ 
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sh  hand  ;  and  the  sound  depended  on  their  size,  and 
»  material  of  which  they  were  made.  When  of 
K>d  they  corresponded  to  the  crotaia  of  the  Greeks, 
mppoeed  invention  of  the  Sicilians,  and  reported  to 
vo  been  used  for  lightening  away  the  fabulous  birds 
Stymphalus ;  and  the  paintings  of  the  Etruscans 
ow  that  they  were  adopted  by  them,  as  by  the  £g}'p- 
ins,  in  the  dance  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i,  99  sq.). 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  cymbals  of  a  similar 
scription  -were  anciently  used  in  the  worship  of  Cy- 
ile,  Bacchus,  Juno,  and  other  earlier  deities.  They 
ere  probably  derived  firom  the  East.  At  Rome  they 
"e  first  mentioned  in  Livy*s  account  (xzxix,9)  of  the 
acchlc  or^es  introduced  from  Etmria  (Smith,  Did. 
'*  Class,  Antiq,y  s.  v.  Cymbalnm).  See  Mendelssohn's 
reface  to  Boole  qfPaalnu;  Kimchi;  Lewis,  Origmet 
rebreB(B  (Lond.  1724, 176-7);  Forkel,  Gesch.  der  Musik; 
ahn,  ArchtBologgf  Am.  ed.,  cap.  v,  §  96,  2;  Munk,  Pal- 
itme,  p.  456 ;  Esendier,  Diet,  of  Music,  i,  112.  Ldunpe 
as  an  excellent  dissertation,  De  CynibaUs  veterum  (Tn^. 
d  Rh.  1703 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Thes,  xxxii).  Mono- 
raphs  on  the  subject  have  also  been  written  in  Latin 
y  Ellis  iFortuita  Sacra,  Rotterd.  1727,  p.  267-878), 
la^us  (Amst.  1664),  Zom  iCpuac,  i,  111-16^).  See 
IxjsicAij  Instbuhexts. 

Cypress  (Mjnn,  tinah^,  from  its  hardnesi;  Sept. 
iypio/3dXavog,  but  most  copies  omit;  Vulg.  ilex)  is 
nentloned  only  in  Isa.  xliv,  14:  **He  (i.  e.  the  car- 
>enter,  ver.  18)  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh 
;he  cypress,  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  idol.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  wood  must  have  been  of  a  texture 
St  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  to  retain  the  shape  given 
to  it.  Though  translated  **  cypress,"  we  have  no 
proof  that  this  tree  was  intended,  but  it  is  well  suited 
for  the  purpose  indicated.  See  Fir.  The  Greek 
translators,  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  have  employed  a 
word  which  denotes  the  wild  or  forest  oak  (aypiofSd- 
\avoQ),  The  oldest  Latin  version  renders  the  Heb. 
word  by  ilex,  "the  evergreen  oak"  (RosenmuUer,  p. 
817).  As  the  wood  of  this  species  is  well  fitted  for 
being  worked  into  images,  and  was  so  employed  by 
the  ancients,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  that  intend- 
ed, though  we  have  no  satbfactory  proof  of  its  being 
so.  Celsius  (IBerob.  ii,  269, 70)  defends  the  rendering 
of  the  Vulg.  in  Isa.  xliv,  14,  but  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  t^rt,  to  be  hard  (as  in  Latin  we  get  robur, 
an  oak),  equally  well  suits  the  cypress,  and  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  tree  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
with  the  cedar  and  the  oak  is  identical  with  the  "cy- 
press" (Kvirapifftro^)  of  the  Apocrypha.  In  Ecclus. 
xxiv,  13,  it  is  described  as  growing  upon  the  mount- 
ama  of  Hermon ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  Kitto 
(P^t.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  ccxxiv)  that  if  this  be  under- 
stood of  the  great  Hermon,  it  is  illustrated  by  Po- 


The  Cypress  iCnprutus  Sempervirens). 


oocke,  who  tells  ns  that  it  is  the  only  tree  which  grows 
towards  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  In  Ecclus.  1, 10, 
the  high-priest  is  compared  to  a  "  cypress  towering  to 
the  cloud,"  on  account  of  his  tall  and  noble  figure. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  words  translated  **  fir," 
"gopher-wood,"  and  " thyine-wood,"  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  indicate  varieties  of  the  juniper  or  c^'press. 
(See  each  in  its  alphabetical  order.) 

Cypress,  the  kv-koqixjcoq  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
suroo  of  the  Arabs,  called  also  by  them  shv^jrut-aJhyat, 
or  tree  of  life,  is  the  Cupressus  sempervirens,  or  the 
evergreen  cypress  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  well 
known  as  being  tapering  in  form,  in  consequence  of 
its  branches  growing  upright  and  close  to  the  stem, 
and  also  that  in  its  genend  appearance  it  resembles 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  so  that  the  one  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  other  when  seen  in  Oriental  drawings.  In 
southern  latitudes  it  usually  grows  to  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.     Its  branches  are  closely  covered  with 


Cypress  Branch  and  Cone. 


very  small  imbricated  leaves,  which  remain  on  the 
trees  five  or  six  years.  Du  Hamel  states  that  he  has 
observed  on  the  bark  of  young  cypresses  small  parti- 
cles of  a  substance  resembling  gum  tragacunth,  and 
that  he  has  seen  bees  taking  great  pains  to  detach 
these  particles,  probably  to  supply  some  of  the  matter 
required  for  forming  their  combs.  This  cypress  is  a 
native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  particularly  of 
Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus,  and  also  of 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.  It  may  be  seen  on 
the  coast  of  Pidestine,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  as  the 
Mohammedans  plant  it  in  their  cemeteries.  That  it 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Syria  is  evident  from  the 
quotations  by  Celsius  {Hierobot,  i,  188),  from  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (m  Esaiam,  p.  848),  Jerome  (Comment,  in 
Eos,  xiv,  6),  and  others.  See  Cedab.  The  wood  of 
the  cypress  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  fine 
close  grain,  very  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful  reddish 
hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses  (Hist,  Nat.  xvi, 
88).  As  to  the  opinion  respecting  the  durability  of 
the  cypress-wood  entertained  by  the  ancients,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who 
says  that  "the  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which 
was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  600  years 
without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  decay,  and 
that  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
which  were  also  of  cypress,  and  were  400  years  old, 
had  the  appearance  of  being  quite  new."  This  wood 
was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  wine-presses, 
poles,  rafters,  and  joists,  and  was  an  especial  &vorite 
for  funereal  grounds.  Horace  sayv  (Carm.  ii,  14,  28) 
that  whatever  was  thought  worthy  of  being  handed 
down  to  remote  posterity  was  preserved  in  cj'press  or 
cedar  wood ;  and  Virgil  refers  to  it  in  similar  terms 
(Geary,  ii,  442 ;  ^n.  v,  64).— Kitto,  s.  v.  (See  Pemy 
Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.  Cupressus.)    See  Botany. 
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Cyp'rian  (Kvirfuoc),  a  Cypriot  or  inhabitant  (2 
Bfacc  iv,  29)  of  the  island  of  Cypnis  (q.  v.). 

Cyprian  Mannsoxipt  (Codex  Cyprius,  so  called 
from  its  place  of  discovery), 
nsoally  designated  as  K  of  the 
Gospels,  one  of  the  important 
uncial  MSS.  6f  the  N.  T.,  con- 
taining the  fonr  Gospels  com- 
plete, was  brought  into  the 
Colbert  collection  fh>m  Cy- 
prus in  1673,  and  is  now  in 
the  Royal  or  Imperial  Libra- 
ry at  Paris,  where  It  is  No. 
63.  It  is  an  oblong  quarto, 
_  written  in  a  single  column  of 

r  ^>       "^m      T     about    twenty-one    lines   on 
\  ^^  /  ^C9i      g      each  page,  in  large  upright 
^^       ^^       »      and    compressed    characters, 
*(^^      ^^       *•      somewhat  irregular.     A  sin- 
^:^r*   %     a^^  point  of  interpunction  of- 
ten standing  where  the  sense 
does  not  require  it,  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  copied 
8  ^^jfrom  a  text  arranged  in  crri- 
g'S  xoi-    The  subscriptions,  rir- 
^  Xoi,  Ammonian  sections,  and 
indices  of  the  Ki^&Kaia  of  the 
last  three  Gospels,  are  believ- 
ed to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
hand;  the  Eusebian  canons 
are  absent.     The  breathings 
and  accents  are  by  the  first 
^Z  hand,  but   often  incorrectly 
l* «  placed.  The  writing,  etc.,  may 
"i  S  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  MS. 
g)  !<  is  not  older  than  the  middle  of 
S  ^  the  ninth  century.    Wetstein 
S  -9*  used  readings  from  it  for  his 
^      N.  T. ,  and  Scholz  also  collated 
it,  but  not  accurately.     This 
has  been  done  more  thorough- 
ly by  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 
gelles.   The  MS.  yields  many 
valuable  readings. — Scriven- 
er, Introduc.  p.  101  sq. ;  Tre- 
gelles,  in  Home's  Introduc.  iv, 
201  sq.     See  Mandscbiptb, 

BiBLICAU 

Cyprian,  Thascids  Cae- 
oiLius,  a  bishop  and  martyr, 
was  bom  in  North  Africa, 
probably  in  Carthage,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. His  father  was  wealthy, 
and  one  of  the  principal  sena- 
tors of  Carthage.  His  noble 
parentage  instued  him  a  good 
education,  by  which  his  natural  endowments,  which 
were  of  a  high  order,  were  duly  developed,  both  intellec- 
tually and  morally,  according  to  the  heathen  type  of 
training.  The  representation  he  gives,  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  of  his  earlier  immoral  life,  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  springing  fh>m 
humility,  and  the  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  had  giv- 
en himself  to  the  practice  of  sorcery  is  not  accredited. 
His  life,  while  he  still  stood  in  heathenism,  is  very 
much  burled  in  obscurity,  even  as  to  the  precise  time 
and  place  of  his  birth.  His  biographer,  the  deacon 
Pontius,  regarded  all  this  as  unworthy  of  mention  *'  in 
view  of  that  spiritual  greatness'*  which  characterized 
his  subsequent  life.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was 
an  eamest  student,  and  that,  having  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  fUmished  in  his  time,  he  excelled  in  the 
study  of  oratory  and  eloquence,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  teaching  of  law  and  rhetoric  in  hb  native  city, 
where  he  was  greatly  admired,  became  wealthy,  and 


lived  in  afflnenoe  and  grandeur.   His  life  seeoH  ti^ 
received  new  impetus,  concentrated  purpose,  uiti 
meaning  from  the  tame  of  his  oonversioa  and  faiptii 
which  occurred  A.D.  246,  when  he  was  notfiu iM 
fifty  years  old.    Hehadbeen  won  toChrittisBkrij 
presbyter,  Caecilius,  who  also  instructed  and  pRjii 
him  for  baptism,  at  which  time  Cyprian  added  u  I 
name  that  of  Caedlius,  out  of  gratitude  to  ha  Qn4 
teacher.    Befbre  his  conversion  he  was  exeraHd  b 
deep  sense  ofthe  vanity  of  heatiienism.  In  bis  tact 
Gratia  Dei,  addressed  to  his  ftiend  Donatos  km  i 
his  conversion,  speaking  of  his  spiritual  state  v^t 
in  heathenism,  he  says :  **  I  lay  in  darkness,  aid  ft 
ed  on  the  world's  boisterous  sea,  with  no  reiCiogidi 
for  my  feet,  ignorant  of  my  proper  life,  and  tttxi 
ftx>m  truth  and  light."    God*s  mercy  in  his  b{q 
he  ever  praises  as  being  a  marked  epoch  ii  bb 
He  felt  himself  to  be  a  new  man,  having  reodved 
means  of  the  regenerating  wave'*  the  "second  b 
by  the  Spirit  derived  from  on  high."    As  a  new  ai 
he  now  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  study  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  and  also  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and 
poverty.     He  studied  the  holy  Scriptures 
and  also  the  best  ecclesiastical  writers  known,  tat 
whom  Tertullian  was  his  favorite,  with  whom  be  a 
muned  in  mind  every  day,  calling  for  him,  as  Jffd 
relates,  with  the  simple  word,  **  BLand  me  the  Het4 
He  sold  his  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds,  togftbff^ 
with  almost  all  else  that  he  possessed,  for  tht  soppr 
of  the  poor.     Thb  he  did  with  the  double  end  id  rin 
of  renouncing  and  despising  all  secular  inflaeace&ei 
at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  law  of  charitj,  via 
he  believed  God  prefers  to  all  sacrifices.    Beodotli 
above-mentioned  letter,  adDotuttttm^  he  about  thiiti» 
wrote  several  works,  in  which  he  unfolded  his  v* 
principles  and  convictions,  as,  for  instance,  X^t^s^'* 
vankaU  and  his  lAbri  III  teaUmonionm  adt.  Jvmi 
So  wonderfolly  grew  his  Christian  reputatioD  tbt 
on  the  death  of  Donatus,  the  bishop  of  Cartilage.  tixR 
was  a  pressing  cry  from  both  clergy  and  laitr  tk 
Cyprian  might  be  ordained  as  his  successor.   Bt  at^ 
estly  declined  the  nomination,  but  the  pcopb  ^ 
not  be  put  off.     They  so  besieged  him  with  therio- 
portunities  that  he  fled  into  retirement  to  SToid  ib( 
popular  pressure ;  but  the  place  of  his  cooceitaci 
was  discovered,  and  the  people  surrounded  his  Itf* 
closed  every  avenue  of  escape,  and  refdeed  to  ri^ 
draw  until  he  should  yield  to  their  wishes.    Be  < 
leqgth  humbly  bowed  to  what  seemed  to  bia  itf*  * 
necessity  imposed  on  him  by  the  provideoca  of  Goi 
Thus,  in  perhaps  not  more  than  two  years  after  ^ 
baptism,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  li^ 
ops  of  the  province,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  C* 
thage  A.D.  248.     His  elevation  to  this  place  of  ^ 
ty  and  power,  though  effected  under  such  wide  ftja 
was  for  him  the  be^ning  of  long  and  severe  cooflxt^ 
Opposition  to  him  arose  among  some  presbjten.  S(«t 
of  the  more  aged,  among  whom  were  FortnnttBi  ad 
Donatus,  who  had  themselves  aspired  to  the  Tscaat  of- 
fice, with  some  of  their  friends  among  the  laitj,  <ffV^ 
his  elevation  as  being  still  only  a  novice  in  the  dtof^ 
See  DoNATiSTS.    These  gave  him  much  trouble.  H* 
treated  them  with  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  >»>- 
tained  the  authority  and  dignity  of  his  oflSce  vith  it 
cision.    In  the  time  of  peace  which  had  preceded  to 
official  term,  luxurious  extravagance  and  imswnlity 
had  gotten  the  upper  hand  in  society.  Cyprian  po«W 
earnestly  for  reform  and  discipline.    This  becsmetti 
occasion  of  increased  opposition,  his  strictness  hinij 
been  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  hierarchical  assoo^^ 
of  power,  though  he  did  nothing,  eepedally  in  the  Ifr 
ginning  of  his  episcopate,  without  first  gathering  a 
the  views  of  the  presbyters,  whom  he  calls  his  «•• 
preOnfteri  (comp.  Ep.  14).     Still  worse  tronUes  ^ 
with  the  persecution  under  Decius,  whkh  broke  d* 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  been  W!^  ^ 
the  episcopal  ofilce,  in  which  the  heathen  popali^ 
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h,  violence  demanded  his  death,  crying  Cypricmnm 
leomem  f  The  cruel  edict  came  to  Carthage  aboat 
I  bec^ning  of  A.D.  250.  The  heathen  hailed  it  as 
line;  loose  their  rage  upon  one  who,  having  but  a 
r  years  before  stood  so  prominent  in  heathenism, 
w  occupied  the  front  rank  in  the  Cliristian  Church, 
t  accordingly  was  their  first  mark.  He,  howev- 
saved  himself  by  flight,  which  was  made  the  occa- 
n  Ibr  Iresh  reproaches  fh>m  those  in  the  Church 
Lo  still  bore  the  old  grudge  against  him.  Some  saw 
wardice  in  this  self-exile,  but  many  praised  it  fVom 
[isiderations  of  prudence,  and  as  a  course  which 
)ald  still  preserve  his  great  worth  and  influence  to 
e  Church  after  peace  should  be  restored.  He  kept 
mself  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  Church, 
d  in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  trials  of  the  con- 
ssors  and  martyrs.  He  longed  to  be  with  them,  and 
Dked  npon  himself  as  deprived  of  all  this  by  a  neces- 
y  painftd  to  his  heart.  He  liimself  seems  to  have 
(ss^sed  the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  the 
ith  of  daty,  and  he  gave  abundant  evidence  in  his 
ter  life,  in  times  of  pestilence  and  in  the  persecution 
'  Valerian,  that  he  possessed  the  firmest  Christian 
nirage,  and  knew  no  fear  of  death  in  the  path  of 
ity.  The  strict  and  severe  manner  in  which,  after 
is  retnm  fh>m  flight,  he  dealt  with  those  who  had  de- 
led the  &ith  under  trial  was  not  favorably  regarded 
ren  by  those  who  had  faithfully  endured  the  perse- 
ition,  and  was  viewed  as  coming  with  less  charity 
id  grace  firom  him  who  had  himself  withdrawn  from 
le  fire.  The  effects  of  the  persecution  had  been  ter- 
ibly  disastrous.  Multitudes  were  driven  fh)m  the 
lith  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Cyprian  looked  upon 
as  a  providential  sifting  of  the  Church  made  neces- 
iry  by  its  previous  worldly  and  immoral  state,  and 
ence  was  concerned  that  the  lapsed  should  not  be  re- 
ared without  the  strictest  care.  Of  the  havoc  and 
onfusion  thus  produced  in  the  Church,  and  the  troub- 
M  of  restoration,  he  gives  a  sad  picture  in  his  work 
>«  LctptU,  His  strictness  with  the  lapsed  gave  rise 
0  new  troubles.  The  faction  of  disaffected  pres- 
tyters  was  headed  now  by  Felidssimus,  with  whom 
rere  joined  Novatian  and  four  others  who  refused  to 
icknowledge  his  authority  in  the  form  he  exercised  it 
n  the  case  of  the  lapsed.  They  undertook  to  estab- 
ish  an  independent  church,  into  wliich  the  lapsed  were 
•0  be  allowed  to  enter  without  further  delay.  Many 
»f  the  impatient  among  the  lapsed  were  charmed  by 
his  open  door  for  speedy  restoration.  The  result 
^as  a  serious  schism.  Cyprian  maintains  his  pod- 
^n  firmly,  and  in  a  letter  warns  all  against  this 
mare  of  the  devU  (Epistle  43).  An  unportant  series 
»f  controversies  ensues  relating  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  nature  of  schism,  the  validity  of  baptism 
t)y  heretics,  and  affiliated  points,  which  became  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  Cypri- 
ui  on  7^  Unity  of  the  Church.  This  controversy  also 
gradually  involved  the  question  of  the  independency 
of  the  episcopate,  and  the  merits  of  the  claims  of 
Stephanus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  over  against  the 
bishop  of  Carthage.  (See  Herzog*s  Real-Encyklopddie^ 
iii,  219, 220 ;  also  four  articles  on  Cyprian  by  Dr.  Nevin 
in  the  Merceniurg  Review^  vol.  iv,  1852,  particularly 
p.  527-686.)  In  this  Novatian  controversy  Cyprian 
^owed  great  bitterness  as  well  as  great  firmness,  and 
his  statements  as  to  his  adversaries  are  to  be  taken  with 
n^any  grains  of  allowance.  Hogenbach,  in  Herzog's 
^ff'i'EncyTdnpddie,  briefly  sums  up  the  closing  scene  of 
his  life,  and  gives  an  estimate  of  his  character,  which  we 
truislate.  *^At  length  the  time  came  when  he  should 
have  opportunity  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which  was  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  his  name  in  consequence  of  his  flight  by 
the  blood  of  his  own  nuurtyrdom.  It  took  place  in  the 
Valerian  persecution.  On  the  80th  of  August,  257,  it 
▼ss  demanded  of  him  by  the  Roman  consul,  Aspasius 
Patemus,  to  offer  to  the  gods.  Having  refused,  he 
was  banished  to  Caribis,  a  day*s  journey  flrom  Car- 
II.— R  B 


thage.  From  this  place  he  comforted  the  Church 
through  letters.  In  a  dream  he  saw  foreshadowed 
the  bloody  fate  which  should  in  a  year  befall  him. 
Having  been  called  back  ttom  exile,  he  withdrew  for 
a  brief  season  to  his  country  home.  Under  the  con- 
sul Galerius  Maximus,  the  successor  of  Aspasius  Pa- 
temus, he  received  his  final  hearing.  With  serene 
composure  and  the  words  '•  God  be  praised,'  he  wel- 
comed the  sentence,  which  was  that  he  should  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  sword.  Followed  by  a  large  crowd  of 
spectators,  he  was  led  out  beyond  the  city  to  a  spot 
planted  with  trees.  Here  he  laid  off  his  over-clothes, 
kneeled  down,  prayed,  and  received  the  stroke  of 
dtoth,  on  the  14th  of  September,  A.D.  258.  To  the 
executioner  he  gave  twenty-five  pieces  of  gold.  The 
Christians  buried  him  near  the  spot  on  which  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Over  his  grave,  as  well  as  over 
the  place  where  he  suffered  death,  churches  were  af- 
terwards erected,  which  were,  however,  demolished  at 
the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  under  Genseric.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  Charlemagne  conveyed  his  bones 
to  France,  where-  they  were  preserved,  first  at  Lyons 
and  afterwards  at  Aries."  Other  churches  also  (Ven- 
ice, Compile,  and  Rosnay  in  Flanders)  claim  to  be 
in  possession  of  his  remains. 

The  character  of  Cyprian  and  his  acts,  in  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  his  life,  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated. While  some  admire  and  praise  his  exalted 
views  and  shining  virtues  as  a  Church  dignitary,  others 
charge  him  with  pride  and  despotism.  The  holy  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  honored  his  calling,  the  high 
degree  of  self-denial  he  manifested  in  life  and  in  death, 
can  as  little  be  denied  him  as  his  extraordinary  quali- 
fications and  activity  as  t  leader  in  the  Church. 
Herein  we  must  seek  his  peculiar  greatness.  Specu- 
lative thinking  was  not  his  forte.  In  this  respect  he 
is  excelled  not  only  by  the  Alexandrians,  but  also  by 
Tertullian,  to  whose  theology  he  conformed  his  own. 
Prominent  among  his  doctrinal  presentations  is  that 
of  the  Church,  the  unity  of  which  he  develops,  not  so 
much  dialectically  and  theoretically  as  he  apprehends 
it  in  actual  life,  and  sets  it  forth  in  telling  pictures  in 
a  concrete  and  energetic  way.  (Comp.  his  work,  De 
unkate  ecclesia.)  Cyprian  may  be  regarded  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Roman  episcopal  system.  "In  conse- 
quence of  confounding  the  ideas  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church,  he  referred  all  Christian  life  to 
communion  with  a  definite  external  Body.  In  his 
view  the  Church  was  an  outward  organism  founded 
by  Christ,  of  which  the  bishops  were  the  pillars ;  to 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communicated  through  the 
ordination  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  they  were  the 
indispensable  links  for  connecting  the  Church  with 
Christ.  Only  through  them  could  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
imparted,  and  out  of  the  Church  no  one  could  be  saved. 
Extra  eccletiam  heme  vMilem  nulla  taltu.  It  is  of  no 
avail,  sa3rs  Cyprian,  what  any  man  teaches;  it  is 
enough  that  he  teaches  out  of  the  Church.  It  can  be 
only  human  outrageous  wilfulness  to  substitute  any- 
thing for  a  divine  institution,  to  erect  a  human  altar 
instead  of  the  divine"  (Neander).  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  Cyprian  laid  the  foundations  of  the  primacy 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  He  placed  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  episcopate,  making  the  bishops  representatives 
of  the  apostles ;  and  farther,  he  made  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  the  centre  of  episcopal  unity,  and  the  Church  at 
Rome  the  root  of  all  (radix  et  matrix  ecdesicB  CathoKctBy 
Epist.  45).  Practiwdly,  in  his  quarrel  with  pope  Ste- 
phen (see  above),  he  denied  this  primacy ;  but  the  doc- 
trine lay  in  his  own  writings,  and,  after  he  had  passed 
away,  the  legitimate  inferences  fh>m  his  doctrines  were 
drawn  by  his  successors.  But,  while  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  afforded  undoubtedly  a  basis,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  Roman  and  prelatical  claims,  they  have  unques- 
tionable merit,  on  the  other,  of  setting  forth  Scripture 
as  the  sole  ground  of  faith.  During  his  controversy 
with  pope  Stephen,  who  was  continually  talking  of 
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tradition,  Cyprian  uttered  the  sharp  and  pregnant  apb« 
orbm,  *'  Custom  without  truth  is  only  ancient  error." 
As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyprian  occupies  alto- 
gether a  practical  stand-point,  and  hence  does  not  de- 
spise allegory  wherever  it  forces  itself  upon  his  fiincy. 
(See  Herzog,  Retil-EnryUop.  iii,  220-221.)  His  life  has 
been  written  by  the  African  presbyter  Pontiua,  De  vita 
Cypricau  (in  Ruinart,  A  eta  Martyrwn,  ii,  and  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Cyprian).  With  this,  compare 
Acta  Procontularia  Martyrii  Cypriani  (in  Ruinart,  216 
sq.) ;  Lactant  Die,  IfUt.  v,  1 ;  Eusebius,  H.  ^.  vii,  8; 
also  later  works  of  Pearson,  A  nnale$  Cypriamei  (Oxf. 
1682);  P.  Maran,  Vita  Cypriam;  H.  Dodwell,  Diu, 
Cyprianica  (Oxon.  1684) ;  Tillemont,  Memoires^  ir,  76 
sq. ;  (Gervaise),  La  vie  de  S.  Cyprien  (Paris,  1717,  4 
vols.) ;  Freppel,  St.  Cyprien.et  r^gUte  tTA/rique  en  fM"« 
tiacle  (Paris,  1865,  8yo) ;  Quart.  Review^  London,  July, 
1868,  art.  iv;  Cooper,  Free  Church  of  ancient  Christen- 
dom, p.  297  sq.  (Lond.  1844, 18mo);  Cunningham,  His- 
torical Theology,  ch.  vi,  §  6. 

The  best  editions  of  Cyprian's  works  (Opera  Omnia) 
are  tboee  of  Oxf.  1682,  fol.,  ed.  Fell ;  Amst.  1700 ;  Par., 
Benedictine  ed.,  1726,  fol.,  and  Yen.  1728,  fol.  Trans- 
lation :  The  genuine  Works  of  St.  Cyprian,  with  his  Life, 
by  Pontius,  by  Nathaniel  Marshidl,  LL.B.  (London, 
1717,  fol.) ;  also  in  French  by  Lombert  (1682).  Trans- 
lations of  separate  tracts :  On  Mortality,  with  others, 
by  Elyot  (1584),  by  Brende  (1568),  by  Story  (1656), 
and  by  Lupset  (1660) ;  on  The  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Pay- 
nel  (1639);  on  Virgins,  by  Barksdale  (1675);  on  The 
Unity  of  the  Church,  by  bishop  Fell  (1681,  4to) ;  and 
by  Horsburgh  (1815).  The  Epistles  translated,  LUfra- 
ryofthe  Fathers,  vol.  xvii  (Oxf.  1844);  the  Treatises, 
Lib.  of  Fathers,  vol.  iii  (Oxford,  1840).  The  life  and 
martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  by  Pontius,  his  intimate  friend, 
is  still  extant,  and.  printed  in  several  editions  of  the 
Opera  Omnia,  but  the  styloiis  too  rhetorical  for  simple 
truth.  A  compact  edition  of  Cyprian  for  practical  use 
is  Cypriani  Opera  Genuina,  ed.  Gk>ldhom  (Leips.  1888- 
9,  2  parts).  A  new  Lfe  of  Cyprian,  by  Poole,  was 
published  in  1840  (Oxf.  8vo) ;  another,  by  Rettberg, 
in  1881  (Gdttingen,  8vo) ;  another  in  Saint  Cyprien, 
(Euvres  completes,  traduct.  Guillon  (Par.  1836,  2  vols. 
8vo).  New  editions  of  several  of  the  epistles  were 
published  by  Krabinger  (Tubing.  1853-1858,  sq.). 

Cypriarch  (VivTrpiapxni,  "governor  of  Cyprus*'), 


the  title  of  Nicanor  (q.  v.)  as  Syrian  vieoojaf  Ik i 
and  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace,  xii,  2). 

Cypros  (KvirpoQ,  I.  e.  Cyprus\  the  naiBe  of » 
eral  females  of  the  Herodian  family.    See  Heks. 

1.  An  Idumean  (or  Arabian)  of  noUe  fiuih.ii 
of  Antipater  the  eider,  by  whom  he  had  fcor  a 
Phasaelus,  Herod  (the  Great),  Joseph,  and  Pbcm^ 
and  a  daughter,  Salome  (Joseph.  AnL  xir,  7, 3;  U 
1,9,9). 

2.  The  second  of  the  two  dan^ters  of  Hend^ 
Great)  by  Mariamne ;  she  was  married  to  bcr  en 
Antipater,  the  son  of  Salome,  Herod's  nstcr  (Jvfi 
Anl.iL.ym,  5,4). 

3.  The  second  of  the  two  daughten  ttf  FkMeb 
(Herod  the  Great's  brother)  by  his  niece  Stki^ 
she  was  married  to  Agrippa  I,  the  son  of  AistK^ 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and  three  dtogfata  ;j»- 
seph.  Awl.  xviii,  6,  4 ;  War,  ii,  11,  6).  She  oea  ^ 
verted  her  husband  fh>m  his  purpose  of  soiGiik  (it 
xviii,  6, 2). 

4.  The  daughter  of  the  above  (No.  2)  wife  ef  Ai- 
tipater;  she  was  married  to  Alexas  SekiM  {iw^ 
Ani.  xviii,  5,  4). 

5.  A  daughter  by  the  marriage  precefng  (ik)L 
Cy'prus  (Kvirpoc),  the  modem  KAris,  am  pf ta 

largest  islands  in  the  Meditemnean,  and  aextte^ 
ily  in  importance.  It  is  about  140  milei  id  kt^ 
and  varies  in  breadth  fh»m  60  to  5  miles.  The  i^sir 
of  the  bland  is  mountainous,  a  ridge  \aa%  drm 
across  the  entbe  length,  attaining  its  highest  el'^ 
tion  near  the  central  region  anciently  called  (\\yt^ 
It  had  several  names  in  early  a^res,  moctlT  {otiaL 
From  its  numerous  headlands  and  promantoria.^n 
called  Kepatrric,  Cerastis,  or  the  Homed;  sod  ftna 
exuberant  fertility,  Maxapia,  Maeana,  or  tki  £z^ 
(Horace,  Carm.  iii,  26,  9).  Its  proximity  to  i»)0> 
nor,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  and  its  numerooi  h^m 
made  it  a  general  rendezvous  for  merchants.  ""CiC 
wine,  and  oil,"  which  are  so  often  mentioaed  k  ti* 
Old  Testament  as  the  choicest  productioDS  of  P^esa* 
(Deut.xU,17;  1  Chron.  ix,29;  Neh.x,»;  Jcrxn. 
12),  were  found  here  in  the  highest  perfectka.  "^ 
forests  also  furnished  large  supplies  of  timber  ferii?- 
building,  which  rendered  the  conqnest  of  the  i^^ 
favorite  project  of  the  Egyptian  kings.    It »« * 
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9Mt  of  tlie  CTpruns  that  they  could  build  and  com- 
ste  tlieir  Tessels  without  any  aid  from  foreign  conn- 
ea  (Ammian.  MaicelL  xiv,  8,  §  14).  Among  the 
neral  products  were  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other 
BcionB  stones,  alum,  and  asbestos ;  besides  iron,  lead, 
ic,  -with  a  portion  of  silver,  and,  above  all,  copper, 
e  far-famed  au  Cypriwn,  The  principal  mines  were 
the  neighbcvrhood  of  Tamassus  (Strabo,  xiv,  6 ;  iii, 
5,  ed.  Tauchn^.  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of 
ass  to  this  island  {Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv,  2).  Cyprus  is  a 
Dions  place  in  mythological  history.  The  presiding 
vinity  of  the  island  was  Venus,  who  had  a  celebrated 
mple  at  Paphos,  and  is  hence  often  called  the  Paphi- 
1  goddess.  The  inhabitants  were  luxurious  and  ef- 
minate  (Herod,  i,  199;  Athen.  12,  p.  516;  Clearch. 
tmd  A  then,  6,  p.  255).  Nevertheless,  literature  and 
le  arts  flourished  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  even 
t  an  early  period,  as  the  name  of  the  Cypria  Carrn'ma^ 
icribed  by  some  to  Homer,  sufficiently  attests  (Herod. 
,  118 ;  Athen.  15,  p.  682).  Situated  in  the  extreme 
astern  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  range 
f  Lebanon  on  the  east  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north 
Istinctly  visible,  it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek 
sland.  Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental,  and  its 
olitical  history  has  almost  always  been  associated 
rith  Asia  and  Africa. — Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog. 
\,  V.     See  Paphos. 

Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  from  Phoenicia  (Ge- 
^enius,  Mon.  Pkcen.  p.  122).    Amasis  I,  king  of  Egypt, 
mbdued  the  whole  island  (Herod,  ii,  182).     In  the 
ime  of  Herodotus  the  population  consisted  of  Athen- 
ians, Arcadians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians  (vii,  90) ; 
ind  for  a  long  time  the  whole  island  was  divided  into 
aine  petty  sovereignties  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  6,  21 ; 
Pliny,  V,  85;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  42).     It  became  a  part 
of  the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  iii,  19,  91),  and  furnish* 
ed  ships  against  Greece  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
{}b.  vil,  90).     For  a  time  it  was  subject  to  Greek  in- 
fluence, but  again  became  tributary  to  Persia.    After 
the  battle  of  Issus  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his 
death  fell  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy.     In  a  desperate 
sea-fight  off  Salamis  (q.  v.),  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus 
(B.C.  306),  the  victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes ;  bat  the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and 
afterwards  it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions (Livy,  xlv,  12;  Josephus,  Awt.  xiii,  10,  4; 
Strabo,  xiv,  684;  Diod.  Sic  xix,  59,  79;  xx,  21,  47). 
It  became  a  Roman  province  (B.C.  58)  under  circum- 
stances discreditable  to  Rome  (Strabo,  xiv,  684 ;  Flor. 
iii,  9;  Veil.  Pat  ii,  38 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii,  31 ;  xxxix, 
22).    At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
ClUcia,bat  after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  separately 
governed.     In  the  first  division  it  was  made  an  Impe- 
rial province  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  12).     From  this  passage 
and  from  Strabo  (xiv,  p.  683)  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  as  by  Baronius,  that  Luke  (Acts  xiii,  7>usedthe 
word  avQvTraroQ  (jproconsuL,  "deputy"),  because  the 
island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia;  by  others,  as 
by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist  em- 
ploys the  word  in  a  loose  and  general  manner.     But, 
in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  distinctly  tells  us  (ib.  and 
liv,  4)  that  the  emperor  afterwards  made  this  island 
a  senatorial  province,  so  that  Luke*s  language  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  correct.      Further  confirmation  is 
BQpplied  by  coins  and  inscriptions,  which  mention  oth- 
^Tproconsitls  of  Cyprus  not  very  remote  from  the  time 
of  Sergius  (q.  v.)  Paulus.     The  governor  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Paphos,  on  the  west  of  the  island. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  a  road  connected  the  two 
towns  of  Paphos  and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  the 
Pott,  Table.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insur- 
TQction  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which  led 
to  a  massacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  then 
of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman,  Huiory  of  the 
•'ewi,  iii,  111,  112).    When  the  empire  was  divided  it 


Copper  Troooi^uliki-  ik,iu  of  GfpruA,  wii.ii  iL^  i.^^A  tkod  title 
(in  I^tin)  of  Claudius  Ccemr^  and  the  legend  (In  Greek), 
'*  Under  Arminius  Produa,  Prooonsnl  Cav(^virarov]  of  the 
CTprlant.** 

fell  to  the  share  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Richard 
I  of  England  conquered  it  in  1191,  and  gave  it  to  Guy 
Lusignan,  by  whose  family  it  was  retained  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  In  1473  the  republic  of  Venice  ob- 
tained possession  of  it ;  but  in  1571  it  was  taken  by 
Selim  II,  and  ever  since  has  been  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turlcs.  Cyprus  was  famed  among  the  ancients 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  and  all  modem  travellers 
agree  that  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious  race  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world, 
but  Turldsh  tyranny  and  barbarism  have  reduced  it 
to  a  deplorable  condition.  Tlirough  the  neglect  of 
drainage,  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  mountain 
range  form  marshes,  and  render  the  island  particular- 
ly unhealthy.  Imperfectly  as  it  Is  cultivated,  how- 
ever,  it  still  abounds  in  every  production  of  nature, 
and  bears  great  quantities  of  com,  figs,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  dates,  and,  indeed,  of  every  fiiiit  seen  in  these 
climates ;  it  nourishes  great  numbers  of  goats,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  oxen,  of  the  latter  of  which  it  has  at  times 
exported  supplies  to  Malta.  The  most  valuable 'prod- 
uct at  present  is  cotton.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion belong  to  the  Greek  Church ;  the  archbishop  re- 
sides at  I^ikosia. — Penny  Cychpadia,  s.  v. ;  M^Cul- 
loch*8  Gazetteer^  s.  ▼. 

*'  This  island  was  in  early  times  in  close  commercial 
connection  with  Phoanicia,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as 
Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  See  Chittim.  Josephus  makes  this 
identification  in  the  most  express  terms  (Ant.  i,  6, 1 ; 
so  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx,  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  in  Cypras  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  as  is 
distinctly  implied  in  1  Mace,  xv,  28  (comp.  Josephus, 
Ant.  xiii,  10,  4;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  587).  The  name  also 
occurs  2  Mace,  x,  13 ;  xii,  2.  The  copper  mines  were 
at  one  time  fetrmed  to  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xvi,  4,  5),  and  there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (BOckh, 
No.  2628)  which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv,  86, 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas. 
In  Acts  xi,  19,  20,  it  appears  prominently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first 
as  receiving  an  impulse  among  its  Jewish  population 
fixun  the  persecution  which  drove  the  disciples  from 
Jerasalem  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then,  as  fur- 
nishing disciples  who  preached  the  Grospel  to  Gentiles 
at  Antioch.  Thus,  when  Paul  was  sent  with  Barna- 
bas from  Antioch  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  Cy- 
prus was  the  first  scene  of  their  labors  (Acts  xiii,  4-13). 
Again,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took 
different  routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  island, 
taking  with  him  his  relative  Mark,  who  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts  xv,  39).  Anoth- 
er Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  *  an  old  disci- 
ple,' and  therefore  probably  an  early  convert,  is  men- 
tioned Acts  xxi,  16.  The  other  notices  of  the  island 
are  pnrely  geographical.  On  Paul's  retum  fh)m  the 
third  missionary  journey,  they  *  sighted'  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  voyage  from  Pa- 
tara  to  Tyre  (ib.  8).  At  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  to  Rome  tliey  sailed  to  the  northward  of  it  on 
leaving  Sidon,  in  order  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land 
(Acts  xxvii,  4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  cinrent,  which  sets  northerly  along  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  westerly  with  considerable  force 
along  Cilida"  (Smith  s.  v.).  See  Shipwreck  (of 
Paul). 

All  the  ancient  notices  of  (Cyprus  are  collected  by 
Menrsius  {Opera^  vol.  ill,  Flor.  1744).  Comp.  Cellarii 
Notit,  ii,  266  sq. ;  see  also  £ngel*s  Kifprof  (Berlin, 
1848)  and  Ross's  Beiten  nach  der  Insel  Cypem  (Halle, 
1852).  Further  accounts  may  be  found  in  Mannert, 
GeograpMoj  \l,  u,  422-454.  Modem  descriptions  are 
given  by  PocociLe,  East,  ii,  210-285 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of 
Bible,  ii,  174-197 ;  Turner,  Levant,  ii,  40,  528 ;  Mariti, 
Viag.  in  Cyper.  (Flor.  1679) ;  Unger  and  Kotschy,  Die 
Intel  Cypem  (Wien,  1865). 

CYPRUS,  CHBiBTLAinTY  uf.  Blshops  of  Cyprus 
are  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  4th  century. 
Soon  Constantia  became  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan, 
who  asserted  and  maintained  his  independence  of  all 
the  patriarchs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
the  patriarch  John  of  AntCoch  made  an  effort  to  have 
Cyprus  incorporated  with  his  patriarchal  district,  but 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus  (481),  before  which 
the  newly-elected  metropolitan  Rheginus  and  two  oth- 
er Cyprian  bishops  pleaded  their  right,  decided  in  far 
vor  of  the  independence  of  Cyprus.  JSver  since  the 
churches  of  Cyprus  have  constituted  an  independent 
group  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. — Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  964  sq. 

Cyran,  St.    See  Duyeboieb  db  Haubanks. 

Cyre'nd  (Kvpfivri ;  Gkreima,  in  modem  Arabic),  a 
city  in  Upper  Libya,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  Thera  (Santorini),  a  small  island  in  the  ^gsan 
Sea  (ThirlwalVs  HtMiory  rf  Grtece,  vol.  ii,  ch.  12).  Its 
name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  foun- 
tain (but  according  to  Justin,  Hitt.  xiii,  a  mountain), 
called  KvjO^,  Cyre,  near  its  site.  It  was  built  on  a  ta- 
ble-land, 1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the-  sea,  in  a  re- 
gion of  extraordinary  fertility  and  beauty.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  district,  called  from  it  Cyrencdca  (Barca), 
which  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Platsa  (Bcmba)  to 
the  Great  Syrtis  CGulf  of  Sidra).  With  its  port  Apol- 
Ionia  (Musa  Soosa),  about  ten  mUee  distant,  and  the 
cities  Barca,  Teuchira,  and  Hesperis,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  named  Ftolemais,  Arsinofi,  and  Berenice 
(Strabo,  xvii ;  vol.  iii,  p.  496,  ed.  Tauchn.),  it  formed 
the  C3rrenaic  Pentapolis  (Mel.  i,  4,  8;-  Pliny,  v,  5; 
Ptolem.  iv,  4, 11 ;  Amm.  Maroell.  xxii,  16).  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii,  10,  "the 
parts  of  Libjra  about  (card)  Cj-rene,"  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  a  phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassins  {Aifivtj  17 
mpi  KvpffvtiVf  liii,  12),  and  idso  with  the  language  of 
Josephus  (r/  vpbc  JLvprjvtiv  AiPtnj;  Ank  xvi,  6,  1). 
See  Libya.  Its  inhabitants  were  very  luxurious  and 
refined,  and  it  was,  in  a  manner,  a  commercial  rival  of 
Carthage  (Forbiger,  Handb.  der  alt.  Geogr,  ii,  880  sq. ; 
Bitter,  Erdk.  i,  946  sq.).  The  Greek  colonization  of 
this  part  of  Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C. 
681,  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and  poets 
(Herod,  iv,  155, 164).  It  would  seem  that  the  old  Hel- 
lenic  colonists  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
native  Libyans,  and  to  a  much  grater  extent  than 
usual  became  intermingled  with  them  by  marriage  re- 
lationships (Herod,  iv,  186-189).  For  above  180  years 
the  form  of  government  was  monarchical ;  it  then  be- 
came republican,  and  at  last  the  country  became  trib- 
utary to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Soter.  It  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  natural  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  B.C.  97  (Tacitus,  Ann,  xiv, 
18 ;  Cicero,  De  leg,  Agrar.  ii,  19),  and  in  B.C.  76  form- 
ed into  a  province  (Strabo,  xvii,  8).  On  the  conquest 
of  Crete  (B.C.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  'one  province, 
and  together  frequently  called  Creta-Cyrene.  See 
Cbete.  An  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led 
:to  great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
In  the  4th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  natives  of 


the  Libyan  desert,  and  its  wealth  and  hoaon  i« 
transferred  to  the  episcopal  dty  of  Ptoknai,  m  ■ 
neighborhood.  The  Saracens  completed  the  voktf 
destraction,  and  for  centuries  not  oolj  the  dtr.lg 
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:lie  once  populous  and  fertile  district  of  which  it  was 
:lie  ornament,  has  been  almost  lost  to  civilization. 
During  three  parts  of  the  year  the  place  is  tenanted 
by  wild  animals  of  the  desert,  and  during  the  fourth 
part  the  wandering  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents  on  the 
low  grounds  in  its  neighborhood. — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Clou.  Geog.  s.  v. ;  Pem^f  Cyclopcedict^  s.  y.  Cyrenaica, 
Cyrene ;  Rawlinson's  Herodotuij  iii,  108  sq. 


Ootna  of  Cyrene,  bearing  the  aacred  ailphium  Plant  (which 
waa  the  chief  article  of  export). 

Strabo  (quoted  by  Josephns,  Ant.  xiv,  7)  says  that 
in  Cyrene  there  were  four  classes  of  persons,  namely, 
citizens,  husbandmen,  foreigners,  and  Jews,  and  that 
the  latter  enjoyed  their  own  customs  and  laws  (comp. 
Dio  Cass,  Iviii,  82).  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in- 
troduced them,  because  he  thought  they  would  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  e,  Apion, 
°i  4).  They  became  a  prominent  and  influential  class 
of  the  community  (^AfU.  xiv,  7, 2),  and  they  afterwards 
'Boeived  much  consideration  from  the  Komans  (xvi,  6, 
f)-  SeelMaccxv,  28;  comp.  2Maoc.  ii,28.  We 
j«ini  from  Josephns  (Life,  76)  that  soon  after  the  Jew- 
,  uh  war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power.  The  no- 
nces aboTe  given  of  the  numbers  and  position  of  the 


Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  by  Philo,  who  speaks  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  southward  to  Ethiopia,  ado, 
Flacc,  p.  528)  prepare  us  for  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  Christianity. 
Simon,  who  bore  our  Saviour's  cross  (Matt  zxvii,  82 ; 
Mark  xv,  21 ;  Luke  xxiii,  26),  was  a  native  of  C3^ene. 
Jewish  dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10).  They  even  gave  their  name 
to  one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (vi,  9).  Chris- 
tian converts  fhmi  Cyrene  were  among  those  who  con- 
tributed actively  to  the  formation  of  the  first  Gentile 
church  at  Antioch  (xi,  20),  and  among  those  who  are 
specially  mentioned  as  laboring  atAntioch,  when  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  wereiMnt  on  their  missionaiy  journey, 
is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (xiii,  1)^  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  tra- 
ditions connect  Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  this  part  of  Africa.     See  Africa. 

See  Delia  Cella,  Viaggid  da  Trtpoli,  etc.  (Genoa, 
1819);  Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyre^ 
naique  (Paris,  1827-29);  Trige,  Ret  Cyrmentes  (Hafta. 
1828) ;  Beechey,  Expedition  to  Explore  the  north  Coast 
of  Africa  (London,  1828);  Barth,  IFafuferufi^m  dumk 
das  Punische  u.  Kyrendische  Kastenland  (Berlin,  1849) ; 
Hamilton,  Wanderingt  in  North  Africa  (London,  1866), 
p.  78 ;  Smith  and  Porcher,  HisU  of  DiscoiveTies  at  Cyre-^ 
ne  (Lond.  1865). 

Cyre'nian  (Kupi/vmoct  Cyrenaan,  "of  Cyrene," 
Matt,  xxvii,  82 ;  Acts  xi,  20 ;  xiii,  1),  a  native  of  Cy- 
rene (q.  V.)  or  Cyrenaica,  in  Africa  (Mark  xv,  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii,  26 ;  Acts  vi,  9).  . 

Cyre'nitiB  (Gnecized  Kvp^coC)  Luke  ii,  2;  see 
Deyling,  Obas,  ii,  431  sq.),  for  the  Latin  Qidrinus  (prob. 
not  Quiriniu9  ;  see  Meyer,  Comment,  in  loc.).  His  full 
name  was  Publius  Sulpicius  QuiBi2n7s  (see  Sneton. 
Tiber.  49;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii,  80).  He  is  the  second  of 
that  name  mentioned  in  Roman  history  (see  Smith, 
DicL  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.),  and  was  consul  with  M. 
Valerius  Messala,  B.C.  12.  From  the  language  of 
Tacitus  {Awn.  iii,  48),  it  would  appear  that  he  was  of 
obscure  origin,  a  supposition  apparently  favored  by 
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hii  ramame,  Qidrintiij  if  rendered  (as  it  might  per- 
haps be)  the  Cyreman,  but  opposed  by  it  if  referred 
to  the  old  Sabine  epithet  of  Romolus.  He  is  more 
likely  to  have  l>een  the  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same 
name,  B.C.  42.  Tacitus,  however,  states  (tU  sup.)  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Lanuviam,  near  Rome,  and  was 
not  a  member  of  the  ancient  Solpician  family ;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  military  abilities  and  active 
services  that  he  gained  the  consulship  under  Augus- 
tus. He  was  subsequently  sent  into  Cilicia,  where  he 
was  so  successful  in  his  campaign  as  to  receive  ihe 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In  B.C.  1,  or  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, Aug^ustus  appointed  him  to  direct  the  counsels 
of  his  grandson  C.  Cassar,  then  in  Armenia ;  and  on 
hb  way  thither  he  paid  a  visit  to  Tiberius,  who  was  at 
that  time  living  at  Rhodes.  Some  yean  afterwards, 
but  not  before  B.C.  6,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Syria,  and  while  in  this  office  he  took  a  census  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  was  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  and 
on  his  death,  A.D.  21,  he  was  buried  with  public  hon- 
ors by  the  senate  at  the  request  of  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  liv,  28 ;  Tacitus,  Jim.  iii,  22 ;  Strab.  xii,  p. 
569;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  1, 1.)— Smith,  Diet,  of  doss, 
Biog.  s.  V. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Quirinus  in  connection 
with  the  census  which  was  in  jirogress  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  birth  presents  very  serious  difficulties,  of 
which,  fh>m  the  want  of  adequate  data,  historical  and 
critical  inquiiy  has  not  jet  attained  an  entirely  satis- 
factory solution.  The  passage  is  as  follows :  cSnj  i) 
dxoypaipij  xpunri  iyiviro  i^fwvivovTOC  rye  "^vpiag 
Kvpijviov,  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version  thus : 
'*  Now  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was 
governor  of  Syria."  Instead  of  "  taxing"  it  is  now 
agreed  that  the  rendering  should  be  "enrolment**  or 
"registration"  (of  which  use  of  the  word  Avoypa^- 
aOai  many  examples  are  adduced  by  Wetstein),  as  it  is 
clear  firom  Josephua  that  no  taxing  did  take  place  till 
many  years  after  this  period.  The  whole  passage,  as 
it  now  stands,  may  be  properly  read, "  This  first  en- 
rolment took  plac«  while  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria."  This  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest 
no  difficulty  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect,  1. 
That  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  any  enrolment  at 
or  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth ;  and,  2d,  That 
the  enrolment  which  actually  did  take  place  under 
Cyrenius  was  not  until  ten  years  after  that  event.  The 
difficulty  begins  somewhat  before  the  text  now  dted ; 
for  it  is  said  that "  in  those  days  there  went  out  a  de- 
cree from  CsBsar  Augustus  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  taxed'*  (enrolled).  But  since  no  historian  mentions 
any  such  general  enrolment  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
since,  if  it  had  taken  place,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  governor  of 
Syria,  it  is  now  usually  admitted  that  Jud»a  only  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  rendered  **  the  whole  earth"  (but 
more  properly  "  the  whole  land"),  as  in  Luke  xxi,  26 ; 
Acts  xi,  28 ;  and  perhaps  in  xxi,  20.  The  real  diffi- 
culties are  thus  reduced  to  the  two  now  stated.  With 
regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
probably  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
Roman  historians  to  deserve  mention,  being  confined 
to  a  remote  and  comparatively  unimportant  province. 
Nor  was  it  perhaps  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lead 
even  Josephus  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  should  appear, 
as  usually  supposed,  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in 
his  writings. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Quirinus  held  a  census  in  Judsea  after  the  banish- 
ment of  Archelaus  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  1, 1),  which  took 
place  B.C.  6.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  iaaang 
(dvoypa^')  in  Acts  v,  87.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
be  cannot  have  held  a  census  in  Judsaa  in  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  as  is  said  in  Luke  ii,  2,  in  the  capacity 
of  head  of  the  province  of  Syria  (the  census,  however, 
^ing  a  general  one  throughout  the  empire,  according 

the  emperor's  command,  v,  1).    At  that  tame  Q. 


Sentins  Satumfains  (Tert  adv.  Metre,  iv,  19>,  ofvif  Ji 
was  bom  after  B.C.  6,  P.  QuintiUna  Varuft,  mnct  k* 
been  governor  of  Syria  (Ideler,  C%romoL  ii,  394  s^; 
The  interpreters  have  attempted  varioos  meihsAi 
reconciling  the  words  of  Luke,  **  This  •^'^^^^^g  was  is 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  SyiiM,**  lA 
ii,  2,  witii  the  chronology  of  Josephus.  (See  Til 
Cur.  i,  576  sq. ;  Zom,  Hittor.  Ffaei  Jmd,  pw  91  14., 
Thiess,  Krii,  Comment,  ii,  885  sq. ;  Knindl,  Ommk 
ii,  801  sq.,  whose  references,  however,  are  aat  |» 
else;  K. Kahmmacher, De  Augusto  ttr  gt-mw  tgm, 
Helmst.  1758,  U,  4 ;  Buschke,  Ueb.  d,  rur  Zat  ier  fr 
hwn,  J.  Ckr,  gehidt.  Cent,  Bresl.  1840 ;  YTheeela,  Cbm. 
S^nopte,  p.  Ill  sq.).  Apart  from  theae,  wbo  <m  tk 
knot  by  pronouncing  the  passage  an  intecpolatkB  \m 
Beza  in  his  first  three  eds.,  Pfafr,Veneina,  Kiiifi^Ci> 
hausen,  and  others),  we  notice  the  ibUowing: 

1.  Some  suppose  that  Tpwit^Jirtt,  stands  for  rptM 
former  (comp.  John  i,  15,  rrpitroc  /««/,  b^'Jore  me).sK 
that  the  genitive  tfyifiovtvovroc  Kvptf^itw  is  gofffnd 
by  the  comparative ;  rendering,  CAir  eemgms  toot  pm 
he/ore  Quirimui  wa»  governor  of  Syria,  (So  J.  G.Ea- 
wart,  Admir,  Ethnic,  Theol.  Myai^r,  jnvpaL  Jfoesd 
1626,  p.  188 ;  Petavins,  Byn&us,  Clericus,  J.  Pen» 
nins,  Ik  August,  Orbi$  Temzr,  Descrip,^  in  his  Lupk 
de  Prator.  p.  908  sq. ;  2^1tner,  Hemnsnn,  Dt  Cas 
Anl^r,  1782,  and  in  his  Dissert,  J^fUoge^  i,  763  1%: 
Korisius,  Cenotaph,  Pisan.  ii,  16;  Storr,  Opusc.  Aai 
iii,126  sq. ;  S&ekhdd,  Verm,  Au/sdtse^  p.  63 ;  Mkte^ 
Ueber  d.  Gefmrts-und  Sterbejahr  Christie  i,  59  sq. :  Bo- 
luck,  Glaubwftrd.  p.  182  sq.,  and  others).  But  tia 
would  be  strange  Greek,  even  if  irporipa  stood  m  At 
passage  (comp.  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  ii,  421  sq.,  vfaoi 
also  the  passage  of  the  Sept.  Jer.  xzix,  2,  cocspsn^ 
by  Tholuck,  is  settled);  and  the  possibility  oi-wnaa^ 
vptiini  for  it  is  not  established  by  the  lefetcoot  ti 
John,  and  certainly  such  a  use  wtiiild  be  eepedalh 
avoided  where,  as  here,  every  reader  must  natcnSr 
understand  the  passage  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  renden  i 
More  recently,  Hnschke,  ut,  sup,  p.  89;  Wiesekr,ir 
stq),  117  sq.,  and  an  anonymous  writer  in  Bheinvilf« 
Rqterior.  xxxvi,  105,  have  discovered  that  Lake  fo- 
posely  places  the  superlative  before  the  genithi  ti 
express  this  meaning:  this  cesums  cu  the  first  (I  a  of 
all  Roman  censuses)  before  QtftrMms  becawse  goserm; 
and  that  there  is  here  an  abbreviated  expres»oa,M  a 
usual  with  the  comparative  degree,  which  they  voaU 
fill  out  thus:  trpd  r^c  tlvoypa^^  y^votUvnz  trrtp- 
vtvovTOQ  K.  T,  X.  Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  LBke% 
style  could  suppose  him  to  have  writtsn  such  jstgou, 
and  expressed  Uiis  complicated  idea  with  words  vhici 
on  their  face  mean  something  very  difiRerent.  Thb  » 
the  result  of  considering  a  language  only  in  the  V^ 
of  one's  study,  not  in  that  of  living  intercourse. 

2.  Several  have  tried  conjectural  emendation  (ceafi 
Bowyer,  Critical  Conjed,  ontheN,T.i,  117  aq,).  Bo- 
mann  gives  as  anoUier's  suggestion  Kpovior,  csnt> 
spending  to  the  Latin  Satuminns.  Whiston,  Prim,X 
T,  (Lond.  1745),  reads  avny  tf  atroyp.  irp.  ZorfonW, 
dtvripa  Si  iyivtTO  ^yt/i.  rijc  Swp.  Kwp.,  L  e.  TkitJkJt 
census  took  place  vhenSaturnmus  was  governor  of  sjpn. 
and  a  second  under  Qdrinms,  But  the  last  daose  hsi 
no  pertinence  here.  L.  Cappellua  and  HoetiiH,  De- 
monstr,  Evang,  p.  781,  put  KvcvriXiov,  Quintiiius,  or  I 
OuapoUf  Q,  Varus,  instead  of  Quirinus.  Q.  Vans  S8f> 
ceeded  Satdminus  B.C.  6  (see  Josephna,  Ant,  xrn,  ^ 
2;  Tacitirts£.v,9).  MichaeUs,  £Mi2n^.  Ins  JV.  7*.  i,  a 
would  read  wpb  rrj^  after  irpi^n;  (L  e.  before  that  umip 
Qtnrmsi,  etc.),  which  might  easily  have  dropped  set 
(comp.  R.  Roullier,  Dissert,  Sacr,  Amst.  1750,  No.  I). 
H.Venema,  Sekcttt  e  Sehclis  Valck,  i,  70,  thought  dvf 
Tf  dwoyp,  trpmTi.  17  /3  (i.  e.  SnrrBpa}  iyivtro  ifji^ 
etc.,  L  e.  This  was  the  first  census;  but  the  second  tstk 
place  when  Quirinus^  etc.  But  again  tibe  second  cUav 
is  out  of  place.  Yalesius  (ad  Euseb.  E,E,i^S)  voaU 
at  once  write  Satuminus  for  Quirinus.  All  Fadi 
changes  of  the  text,  especially  in  the  fiice  of  the  na> 
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mity  of  nuumscripto  and  venionB  (see  Griesbach  in 
2jy,  is  uncritical  and  forced. 

8.  Rejecting  all  these  methods  of  reconciliation,  some 
(re  suppose  a  mistake  or  misrecollection  on  Lake's 
irt  (Ammon,  BibL  Theolog,  ii,  271 ;  Camtn.  de  Cetuu 
vir,  Brlangen,  ISIO;  Leben  Jesu,  i,  201  sq. ;  Thiess, 
rit.  Comm,  ii,  885 ;  Strauss,  LOen  Jemt^  p.  262  sq. ; 
''eisse,  Ewmgel,  Ge$chichte,  i,  204  sq.),  it  being,  at 
te  time  of  writing;,  many  years  since  the  occurrence. 
>  l^iner,  who  still  holds  the  census  as  a  &ct,  and 
links  Qoirinus  may  have  conducted  it  (Neander,  Le- 
tn  ^esUy  p.  25 ;  Meyer  on  Luke,  ii,  2),  the  only  error 
sins  ^  naming  him  governor  of  Syria  (comp.  AUe$ 
ui  MeueM,  1727,  p.  120).  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  sup. 
>se^  that  Luke  liere  refers  to  the  above-mentioned 
ansus  of  Qnirinus  (Acts  v,  87),  and  misdates  it  thus, 
>r  the  mention  of  it  in  Acts  shows  that  he  was  well 
cqoainted  with  it ;  and  even  in  ii,  2,  the  word  Jbrtt 
eems  to  imply  the  other. — Winer,  ii,  292. 

4.  Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is 
ancHoned  by  the  names  of  Calvin,  Valesius,  Wet- 
tein.  Hales,  and  others.     First,  clianging  a&Tri  into 
ihrrf,  they  obtain  the  sense:   *'In  those  da^  there 
irent  fbrth  a  decree  firom  Augustus  that  the  whole  land 
thoold  be  enrolled;  but  the  enrobnenl  iUelfyrAB  first 
xiade  -when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  S3rria.^     The 
supposition  here  is,  that  the  census  was  commenced 
under  Satuminus,  but  was  not  completed  till  two  years 
after,  under  Quirinus.     Dr.  Robinson  (Addit.  to  CcU- 
metj  in  '*  Cyrenius**)  objects  to  this  view  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  liistorical  basis  for  it.     But  he  must  at 
the  time  liave  been  unmindful  of  Hales,  who,  in  his 
Chranologjf  (iii,  48-58),  has  worked  out  this  explana- 
tion with  more  than  his  usual  care  and  success.     Hales 
reminds  us  tliat  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Herod  had  marched  an  army  into  Arabia  to  redress 
certain  wrongs  which  he  had  received ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding had  been  so  misrepresented  to  Augustus  that 
he  wrote  a  very  harsh  letter  to  Herod,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  "  having  hitherto  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  he  would  now  treat  him  as  a  subject."     And 
when  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear  himself,  the  em- 
peror repeatedly  refused  to  hear  them,  and  so  Herod 
was  forced  to  submit  to  all  the  it^riet  Qwapavofiiac) 
offered  to  him  (Joseph.  AtU.  xvi,  9).     Now  it  may  be 
collected  that  the  chief  of  these  injuries  was  the  per- 
formance of  his  threat  of  treating  him  as  a  subject  by 
the  degradation  of  his  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province. 
For  soon  after  Josephus  incidentally  mentions  that 
*'  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Cssar  and  the  king  jointly,  except  6000  of  the  Phar- 
isees, who,  through  their  hostUity  to  the  regal  govern- 
ment, refused  to  take  it."     The  date  of  this  transac- 
tion b  determined  by  its  having  been  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Pheroras,  and  coincides  with  the  time  of 
this  decree  of  enrolment  and  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  oath  which  Josephus  mentions  would  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Roman  census,  in  which  a  return  of  persons,  ages,  and 
properties  was  required  to  be  made  upon  oath,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods,  as  we  learn  tnm  Ul- 
pian.    That  Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator  and  procura- 
tor, was  employed  to  make  this  enrolment,  we  learn 
not  only  ftom  Luke,  but  by  the  joint  testimony  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Ensebius ;  and 
it  was  made  while  Satuminus  was  president  of  Syria 
(to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  Tertullian),  in  the  thir- 
ty-third year  of  Herod*  s  reign,  corresponding  to  the 
date  of  Christ*8  birth.     Cyrenius,  who  is  described  by 
Taeitos  as  "  an  active  soldier  and  rigid  commissioner,** 
was  well  qualified  for  an  employment  so  odious  to 
Herod  and  Ids  subjects,  and  probably  came  to  execute 
the  decree  with  an  armed  force.     The  enrolment  of 
the  inhabitants,  '^each  in  his  own  city,**  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  wary  policy  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, to  prevent  insurrections  and  to  expedite  the 
business ;  and  if  this  precaution  was  judged  prudent 


even  In  Italy,  much  more  must  it  have  appeared  nec- 
essary in  turbulent  provinces  like  Judsa  and  Galilee. 
At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
census  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  first  act,  name- 
ly, the  enrolment  of  persons  in  the  Roman  register. 
For  Herod  sent  his  trusty  minister,  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus, to  Rome,  who,  by  his  address  and  presents,  found 
means  to  mollify  and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that 
he  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  design  which  he  had 
entertained.  The  census  was  consequently  at  this 
time  suspended ;  but  it  was  afterwards  carried  into  ef- 
fect upon  the  dleposal  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  settlement  of  Judssa  as  a  Roman  province. 
On  this  occasion  the  trusty  Cyrenius  was  sent  again, 
as  president  of  Syria,  with  an  armed  fbrce,  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  to  complete  the 
census  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  This  taxation 
was  a  poll-tax  of  two  drachms  a  head  upon  nuiles  fh>m 
fourteen,  and  females  from  twelve  to  sixty-five  years 
of  age — equal  to  about  fifteen  pence  of  our  money. 
This  was  the  ** tribute  money**  mentioned  in  Matt, 
xvii,  24-27.  The  payment  of  it  became  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  Jews,  and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned 
the  insurrection  under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which  Luke 
himself  describes  as  having  occurred  **  in  the  days  of 
the  taxing'*  (Acts  v,  87).'  By  this  statement,  connect- 
ed with  the  slight  emendation  of  the  text  already  in- 
dicated. Hales  considers  that  **the  Evangelist  is  crit- 
ically reconciled  with  the  varying  accounts  of  Jose- 
phus, Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian ;  and  a  historical 
difficulty  satisfiictorily  solved,  which  has  hitherto  set 
criticism  at  defiance.**  This  is  perhaps  saying  too 
much,  but  the  explanation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  given  (Lardner*s  CredibiUty^  i, 
248-329;  Wetstein,  KuinOl,  and  Campbell,  on  Luke 
ii,  2,  etc.).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

6.  The  preceding  explanations  all  render  irpian/, 
*' first,**  as  an  adverb^  but  it  is  clearly  not  susceptible 
of  such  a  construction,  being  an  adjective  regularly 
qualifying  dvoypa^^  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  present  *' taxing**  from  a  subse- 
quent one  under  the  same  authority,  namely,  that 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The  writer  of  an  elaborate 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (October, 
1851)  indeed  urges  that  Luke  ought  to  have  said  r) 
ivoypa^  rf  vpwrrij  and  adduces  many  citations  to 
show  the  adverbial  force  of  irpt^roc ;  but  these  are  in- 
appropriate, for  they  would  rather  require  the  render- 
ing **  this  was  the  fiirst  taxing  that  took  place,**  etc.,  a 
sense  equally  difficult;  and  Luke's  design  does  not 
appear  to  be  to  contrast  so  strongly  the  two  taxings, 
since  they  were  in  a  measure  one,  this  the  beginning, 
the  other  the  completion.  We  are  disposed,  therefore, 
to  adopt  a  modification  of  this  last  preceding  explana- 
tion, and  find  the  distinction  between  these  two  dates 
in  the  verb  iykviroj  rendering  it  **  efiected'*  or  com- 
pkted,  the  enrolment  having  only  been  bejun  in  the 
present  case.  This  will  combine  all  the  historical  no- 
tices above  dted,  and  obviate  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  the  explanations  of  this  difficult 
text  hitherto  proposed.  (See  Strong*s  Harmony  and 
ExpotUion  of  the  GoepeU,  Append,  i,  p.  20.)  There  is 
the  greater  propriety  in  this  solution,  inasmuch  as 
Luke  himself  not  only  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  later 
enforcement  of  the  tax-roll  in  question,  but  in  this 
very  passage  under  discussion  he  clearly  implies  it  by 
the  use  of  irpdirq^  firtt ;  the  rendering  of  which  as  an 
adverb  (**  first  occurred**)  makes  the  word  itself  either 
altogether  nugatory  or  positively  inapposite,  since  no 
later  census  of  the  kind  is  recorded  than  that  referred 
to  in  the  Acts.  There  can  be  no  good  philological 
reason  assigned  for  adding  this  diFtinctive  term,  ex- 
cept to  throw  greater  stress  upon  lykvtroj  which  other- 
wise would  not  naturally  bear  so  strong  a  sense  as  the 
vtcuUony  under  the  direction  of  Qoirinus,  of  what  had 
already  been  inaugurated  (irpurrrt)  under  difiisrent 
auspices  (see  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  in  loc.).     The  paren- 
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tbetical  character  of  th«  clause  is  probably  tiie  cause 
of  this  somewhat  blended  antithesis  in  its  phraseology. 
We  continoe  from  Winer,  s.  v.  Quirinus. 

6.  Many  take  rfy^fjuau  in  the  wider  signification  of 
high  executive  officer  in  general,  including,  for  instance, 
the  procurators.  (So  Casanbon,  Etercit.  AnHbaron, 
p.  126  sq. ;  Grotnis,  B.  Gh.  Richard,  in  Iken,  Nov. 
Thesaur,  ii,  428  sq. ;  Magnani,  ProbL  de  Nath.  Chri$H, 
p.  260  sq. ;  Q.  Wemsdorf,  De  cmtu  quern  Cos,  OeL  Jtc- 
gutt.  fecit,  Yiteb.  1698, 1720 ;  Deyling,  Obeervat,  i,  288 
sq. ;  WeUmadittproffr,  v.  HdmOadt,  1787 ;  K.  Nahm^ 
macher,  ut,  tup. ;  Yolbortfa,  De  centu  Quinrmi,  Getting. 
1785;  Birch,  De  centu  Quhiniy  Havn.  1790;  Sancle- 
mente,  De  Vulg.  ^ra  Emend,  p.  418  sq. ;  MOnter,  Stem 
d.  Weiten,  p.  88  sq. ;  Neander,  LAen  Jem,  p.  25,  and 
others.)  These  suppose  that  Quirinos  held  this  cen- 
sus as  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  at  the  especial 
command  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Usher,  AwmL  p.  580 
sq. ;  Wedel,  De  centu  A  uffittt.  Jena,  1703.)  MQnter,  p. 
99  sq.,  has  shown,  after  others,  that  extraordinary  le- 
gates, besides  the  chiefs  of  the  proTinces,  were  some- 
times sent  for  such  special  duties,  though  perhaps  not 
all  the  instances  adduced  by  him  are  valid.  If  we  are 
fully  to  believe  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i,  44,  Quhrinus 
must  have  held  the  census  when  he  first  became  iiri- 
rpoirog,  at  procurator  in  Judaa.  See  Credner,  Bei- 
trag.  a.  Einleit.  mt  N.  T.  i,  280  sq.  But  there  were  no 
procurators  in  Judna  in  Herod's  time.  We  must  then 
suppose,  with  Credner,  that  Quirinus  was  then  sent  to 
Palestine  as  procurator  of  Syria  simply  to  take  the 
census  of  the  people,  whose  number  Augustus  wished 
to  know.  But  this  is  simply  multiplying  hypotheses. 
Comp.  also  Huschke,  p.  78  sq.  This  view  appears 
the  more  probable,  since  Quirinus,  who  was  a  favorite 
with  the  emperor,  was  then  in  the  East  on  his  commis- 
sion (Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  48 ;  ii,  42).  There  is  also  an  in- 
scription (Muratori,  Thetaur.  Intcript.  i,  p.  670)  which 
states  that  Q.  ^mU.  Palicanus  Secundus,  by  order  of 
Quirinus,  held  a  census  in  Apamea  (in  Syria),  and, 
likewise  by  his  order,  conquered  the  Ituraaans  in  Leb- 
anon. But,  though  the  word  rfyifuiw  is  not  limited  to 
a  permanent  governor  of  a  province,  yet  Luke  could 
luurdly  use  such  a  phrase  as  this  (riyfiiovtvovToc  r^ 
Ivpiag)  of  an  extraordinary  officer.  In  common  lan- 
guage this  could  only  mean  **  being  governor  ofSgria" 
(see  besides,  Huschke,  p.  65  sq.).  Just  as  little  does 
Bengel  hit  the  mark  (Ordo  Temp.  p.  203)  when  he 
makes  Quirinus  to  have  filled,  as  governor,  an  interim 
between  Satuminus  and  Varus. 

7.  Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  Luke,  that  an  en- 
rolment actually  did  take  place  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  a  modification  of  the  last  foregoing  hy- 
pothesis proceeds  to  make  out  a  probability  that  Cyre- 
nius  was  then  joint  governor  of  Syria  along  with  Sat- 
uminus. It  is  known  that  a  few  years  previous  to 
this  date  Yolumnius  had  been  joined  with  Satuminus 
as  the  procurator  of  that  province,  and  the  two,  Sat- 
uminus and  Yolumnius,  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  to- 
gether by  Josephus,  who  styles  them  equally  govern- 
ors of  Syria  {Ant.  xvi,  9,  1 ;  9,  8).  Josephus  does 
not  mention  the  recall  of  Yolumnius ;  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly  a  possibility  that  this  had  taken  place  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  And  that  Cyrenius,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himsifif,  had  been  sent  in  his  place.  He 
would  then  have  been  under  Satuminus,  a  riyeftwVf 
**  governor,"  of  Syria,  just  as  Yolumnius  had  been  be- 
fore, and  as  Pilate  was  afterwards,  of  Judsea.  That 
he  should  here  be  mentioned  as  such  by  Luke  rather 
than  Satuminus  is  very  naturally  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  retumed,  ten  yean  afterwards,  as 
procurator  or  chief  governor,  and  then  held  a  second 
and  more  important  census  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion and  taxation,  when  Archelaus  was  deposed,  and 
Judtea  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  The 
only  real  objection  to  this  solution  is  the  silence  of  all 
other  history.     But,  although  profane  history  does  not 

"nn  the  &ct  of  Cyrenius  having  formerly  been  proc- 


urator of  Syria,  yet  H  does  not  in  an j  w»f  di^  't 
and  we  may  therefore  safely  rmat  upon  the  aadHii^! 
of  the  sacred  writer  for  the  tratli  of  this  fact,  jratal 
we  do  for  the  tad  of  the  existence  of  tite  fint  en' 
ment  itself.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Syria. 

A.  W.  Znmpt,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Commmtcrtin  it  Sfk 
Bomanorvm  provittcia  a  Oattare  AmffMsto  ad  T.  Topi 
oiitcm,  has  recently  shown  it  to  be  probable  that  Q» 
rinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syrin.      This  he  taf^am 
by  the  following  considerations :    In  B.C.  9  So^ 
Satnrafaius  succeeded  M.Titiu8iii  the  provineeef^r- 
ia,  and  governed  it  three  years.      Be  vras  aaeeeiM 
by  T.  Quintains  Yarns  (Joseph.  ^lU.  xirii,  &,  3X  ^ 
as  it  appears,  remained  governor  np  to  ttw  eaA  of  E 
C.  4.     Thenceforward  we  lose  sigiit  of  him  txD  hei 
appdnted  to  the  command  m  Gennany,  m  wkid  k 
lost  his  Ufe  in  A.D.  7.     We  also  lose  sight  of  tiie  gri- 
emors  of  Syria  till  the  appohitment  of  P.  Soip^B 
Quirinus  in  A.D.  6.     Now,  from  the  maxim  actei  ce 
by  Augustus  (Dion.  Cass.  Iii,  28),  thsKt  none  AoM 
hold  an  imperial  province  for  less  than  three  or  bur 
than  five  years,  Yams  cannot  have  been  goTcns  «f 
Syria  di)ring  the  twelve  yean  from  B.C.  €  to  A.D.& 
Who,  then ,  were  the  missing  govemoEs  ?    One  ef  tka 
has  been  found— L.  Yolusios  Satomiiina,  -whose  warn 
occun  as  "  legatus  Syriis*'  on  a  coin  of  Antio^  A3. 
4  or  6.     But  his  proconsulate  will  not  fiU  the  vhtk 
time,  and  one  or  two  governors  most  be  supplied  be> 
tween  Yams,  ending  B.C.  4,  and  Yoluaina,  A.D.  iak 
Just  in  that  interval  fklls  the  census  c^  Lnke  6, 1 
Could  Quirinus  have  been  governor  at  any  soch  tine? 
From  January  to  August,  B.C.  12,  he   was  caosd. 
Soon  after  that  he  triumf^ed  over  the  Homonadeais 
(Tacit,  ilfm.  iii,  48).     Now  Zumpt  applies  the  exhsoA- 
ive  process  to  the  provinces  which  c«nild  by  any  pon- 
bili^  have  been  under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  ^b- 
inates  from  the  inquiry  Asia — ^Pontns  and  BidiyiW' 
and  Qalatia.    Cilicia  only  remains.     Bot  at  tills  tsm. 
as  he  shows,  that  province  had  been  redoced  bj  sso- 
cessive  diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion.  Ca& 
liv,  4)  fh>m  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  tiie  hktosj 
of  the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards,  who  wtt 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-govemor  of  Sjria,  attenpt- 
ed  a  forcible  repossession  of  the  province  (Tacit  J«. 
iii,  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderia,  a  fcrt  ii 
Cflicia  (ib.  ii,  78-80),  attached  to  the  proTince  of  Sjm- 
This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  accoants  in  Tuatm 
(Afm.  vi,  41 ;  xii,  55)  of  the  Clitsa,  a  seditions  tribe  d 
Cilicia  Aspera,  who  on  two  occasions  were  ro|gmed  lif 
troops  sent  by  the  governors  of  Syria.     Qoiiinus  tki 
appears  to  have  been  govemor  of  Syria  at  aooie  tine 
during  this  interval.     But  at  tifhat  timet     W«  fiad 
him  in  the  East  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  48)  in  conneeticn  wA 
Cesar's  campaign  against  the  Armenians ;   and  tia 
cannot  have  been  during  his  well-known  gvweraaatif 
of  Syria,  which  began  in  A.D.  6 ;  for  Cains  C«esar  Sti 
in  A.  D.  4.     Zumpt,  by  arguments  too  long  to  be  rqv^* 
duced  here,  but  very  striking  and  satisfi&ctory,  tot 
the  time  of  his  first  governorship  at  from  Bjd  4  tt 
B.C.  1,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lcdlios. — Snutb, 
s.  V.     This,  however,  still  leaves  a  discrepancy  of  ose 
or  two  yean  between  his  first  appointment  and  Chxiit*f 
birth,  which  cannot  be  brought  down  so  late  as  B.C 
4.    (See  Lntheroth,  Recentement  de  Qmritiimt  eaa  Mk^ 
Par.  1865.)    See  Census. 

Cyria  (Kwpia,  "lady,"  2  John,  ver.  1,  6),  a  Gf«* 
term  signifying  mittreta,  and  used  as  an  hononuj  titk 
of  address  to  a  female  (so  Epict.  EncA.  40),  as  in  Eaf* 
Ush.  But  in  2  John  it  appears  to  be  the  proper  nace 
of  the  distinguished  female  to  whom  John  directed  hi 
epistle  (see  Alford,  Gr.  Tett.  vol.  v,  proleg.  p.  185  fq.). 
That  Cgria  was  often  a  proper  name  of  females  among 
the  Greeks  there  is  no  doubt  (Grateri  Imter^  f, 
1127).  Others  regard  the  associated  term  id^crq 
("elect**)  as  a  proper  name,  q.  d.  Electa  (q.  yr.%  and 
the  word  in  question  as  a  common  title.  See  Johs, 
Epistles  of. 
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Cyrlllciis,  said  to  have  been  pope,  and,  according 
Somiflh  tradition,  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  St  Ursula 
id  her  11,000  auddens,  forsaken  the  papal  see  to  snf- 
r  martyrdom  with  them  at  Cologne  (Aug.  8th).  His 
:istence  is  probably  as  mythical  and  flctitions  as  that 
the  11,000  virgins.  The  church  and  college  of  St. 
priac  (Ibrmerly  St  Dionysii),  at  Neuhausen,  near 
'orms,  claims  to  have  possessed  his  relics  since  the 
iginning  of  the  9th  century. 

Cyriacns,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  end 
'the  6th  century,  and  successor  of  John  Jejunator  af- 
r  595,  took,  like  his  predecessor,  the  title  of  IwlaKo- 
oc  oiKovfuvucSif  which  he  caused  to  be  confirmed  by 
council.  The  Romish  bishop,  Gregoiy  the  Great,  op- 
Med  him  at  first  without  success,  but  by  giving  his 
tpport  to  the  usurper  Phocas  he  finally  gained  his 
id,  and  Cyriacus  had  to  renounce  his  title.  He  is 
iid  to  have  died  of  grief  in  606. — ^Herzog,  RecU-Efuy- 
Copodie,  iii,  221. 

Cyril  (St.)  (KvptXXoc),  qfAlexcmdria,  was  bom  in 
iezandria  toinffds  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and 
'as  educated  under  his  uncle  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Utt  place.  Theophilus  died  in  412,  and  Cyril  was 
lected  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  One  of  his  first  steps, 
ocording  to  Socrates,  was  to  plunder  and  shut  up  the 
burchet  of  the  Novatians  (Socr.  Hist,  Ecd.  vii,  7). 
Is  led  on  a  ftirious  mob,  which  drove  out  the  Jews, 
rho  had  enjoyed  many  privileges  in  the  city  for  ages, 
liis  proceeding  excited  the  anger  of  Orestes,  the  gov- 
mor  of  the  dty,  and  made  him  henceforth  the  impla- 
able  opponent  of  the  bishop.  An  attack  was  misde 
Qthe  governor  in  his  chariot  by  a  band  of  500  monks; 
ud  one  who  severely  wounded  him  having  suflfered 
bath  on  the  rack,  Cyril,  in  his  chureh,  pronounced  a 
ology  over  his  body  as  that  of  a  martyr  (Socrates, 
.  vii,  c.  14).  He  is  also  charged  with  the  murder  of 
f  ypatia,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  the  mathematician 
rheon ;  but  his  share  in  this  atrocity  was  only  indi- 
ect.  See  Htpatia.  The  titles  of  Doctor  of  the  In- 
emotion  and  Ckampiom  of  ike  Virgin  have  been  given 
o  Cyril  on  account  of  his  violent  dispute  with  Nesto- 
ius.  ^*  The  condemnation  and  deposition  of  Nestorius 
itvbg  been  decreed  by  Pope  Celestine,  Cyril  was  ap- 
lointed  to  execute  the  sentence,  for  which  be  presided 
It  a  council  of  sixty  bishops  at  Ephesus.  John,  patri- 
irch  of  Antioch,  having  a  few  days  afterwards  held  a 
Mnincil  of  forty-one  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorius 
md  excommunicated  C3nril,  the  two  parties  appealed 
o  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  forthwith  committed 
wth  Cyril  and  Nestorius  to  prison,  where  they  remain- 
id  for  some  time  under  rigorous  treatment  Cyril,  by 
iie  influence  of  Celestine,  was  at  length  liberated  and 
"sstored  (481)  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  he  retain- 
ed Quta  his  death,  which  occurred  in  444'*  (EnffL  Cy 
^  s.  v.).  See  Nestobius.  Cyril*s  doctrinal  writ- 
Dgs  are  chiefly  on  topics  connected  with  the  contro- 
rersies  on  the  Trinity.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
xincipal  treatises :  TkuoMnu  on  ihs  Trimttfj  intended 
IS  a  complete  refutation  of  Arianism.  In  Dialogueg  on 
^  JnemjHStioi^  in  Five  Books  against  Nestorius^  and  in 
in  ample  Commentary  on  8U  John's  Gospel,  the  same 
nib}ect  is  continued.  Ten  books  against  Julian  con- 
tain repUes  to  that  emperor's  three  books  against  the 
Qospels,  which,  if  Cyril's  quotations  are  fiiithftil,  were 
IS  weak  and  absurd  as  the  answers.  Seventeen  books 
On  Worship  in  Spirit  and  Truth  show  that  all  the  Ho- 
laical  institutions  were  an  allegory  of  the  Gospel ;  **  a 
proof,"  sajTs  Dr.  Adam  Clarice,  *'how  Scripture  may 
be  tortured  to  say  anting."  Thirteen  books  on  the 
P^iateueh  and  the  Prophets  are  written  with  a  simi- 
Isr  view.  Thirty  paschal  HomiKes  announce,  as  cus- 
tomary at  Alexandria,  the  time  of  Easter.  Sixty-one 
epistles  nearly  all  relate  to  the  Nestorian  controversy. 
C!yril's  Sjfnodieal  Letter  contains  twelve  solemn  curses 
^laittst  Nestorius,  who  as  solemnly  replied  with  twelve 
cones  against  Cyril.    His  writings  abound  in  tuigid 


praisee  of  Mary,  though  he  did  not  hold  her  to  be  witb* 
out  sin.  "  The  history  of  none  among  the  Christian 
fkthers  is  more  disgraceM  to  the  Christian  character 
than  that  of  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria — a  man  immoder- 
ately ambitious,  violent,  and  headstrong ;  a  breeder  of 
disturbances;  haughty,' imperious,  and  as  unfit  for  a 
bishop  as  a  violent,  bigoted,  unskilfhl  theologian  could 
possibly  be — but  resolved  that  if  the  meek  inherit  the 
earth,  the  violent  should  have  possession  of  the  sees" 
(Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature^  ii,  137).  "  But 
the  fiftults  of  his  personal  character  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  merits  of  Cyril  as  a  theologian.  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  and  acute  mind,  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  is  clearly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  im- 
portant dogmatic  and  polemic  divines  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Of  his  contemporaries  Theodoret  alone  was 
his  superior.  He  was  the  last  considerable  represent- 
ative of  the  Alexandrian  theology  and  the  Alexan- 
drian Chureh,  which,  however,  was  already  beginning 
to  degenerate  and  stiflFiBn ;  and  thus  he  offsets  Theodo- 
ret, who  is  the  most  learned  representative  of  the  An- 
tiochian  schooL  He  aimed  to  be  the  same  to  the  doo> 
trine  of  the  incarnation  and  the  person  of  Christ  that 
his  purer  and  greater  predecessor  in  tiie  see  of  Alex- 
andria had  been  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  cen- 
tury before.  But  he  overstrained  the  supranatnralism 
and  mysticism  of  the  Alexandrian  theology,  and  in  his 
zeal  for  the  reality  pf  the  incarnation  and  the  unity 
of  ihe  person  of  Christ  he  went  to  the  brink  of  the 
Monophysite  error,  even  sustaining  himself  by  the 
words  of  Athanasius,  though  not  by  his  spirit,  because 
the  Nicene  age  had  not  yet  fixed  beyond  all  inter- 
change the  theological  distinction  between  ovaia  and 
inrdoraaie"  (Schaff,  Church  History,  §  171).  The  best 
edition  of  the  Opau  Omnia  of  Cyril,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (Paris,  1688),  is  that  of  Aubert  (7  vols.  fol.). 
This  edition  is  fdlowed  by  Higne,  in  his  Patrvl.  Cursus 
Ccmpletus  (Ixviii-lxxvii).  His  Comm,  in  Luca  Evan- 
geUum  was  re-edited  in  Latin  by  R.  P.  Smith  (Oxford, 
1858) ;  and  in  an  English  version,  by  the  same,  with 
notes  (Oxf.  1859).  See  Clarice,  Succession  Sac.  Lit.  ii, 
187 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Anno  412 ;  Tillemont,  Mimoires^ 
xiv,  272 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints^  Jan.  28 ;  Neander, 
Church  History,  ii,  458-498;  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  iv; 
Domer,  Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  trans.),  div.  i,  vol.  iL 

Cyril  (St.)  (KvpcXXoc),  of  Jerusalem,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  that  city  about  A.D.  815.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarios  about  885,  and 
priest  by  the  patiiareh  Maximus  about  845.  On  the 
death  of  Maximus,  Cyril  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
(A.D.  850).  A  luminous  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
called  the  **  Apparition  of  the  Cross,"  is  said  to  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  (Socrates,  Hist. 
Ecd.  ii,  28).  He  soon  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Arian  Acacius,  bishop  of  CsBsarea,  who  com- 
menced a  persecution  against  him,  which  terminated 
in  his  deposition  by  a  council  in  857.  He  was  restored 
to  his  see,  but  was  deposed  a  second  time  by  the  Arian 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  860.  On  the  accession 
of  Julian,  Cyril  returned  to  his  bishopric,  but  was  ex- 
pelled a  third  time  (A.D.  867).  Fmally,  under  Theo- 
doeius,  he  was  restored  by  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple in  881,  and  died,  cleared  of  all  charges  against  his 
orthodoxy.  May,  886.  **  An  incident  noticed  by  all 
the  biographers  of  St.  Cyril  is  the  celebrated  attempt 
and  failure  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Aeir  reli^n,  but  really  with  the 
sinister  view  of  falsifying  the  prophecies  respecting  its 
irreparable  destruction"  (see  Gregory  Naxian.  OraL  4 
advers.  Julian;  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Philostorgius,  So- 
somen,  and  bishop  Warburton's  Dissertation  on  the 
subject,  p.  88). 

**The  extant  writings  of  St  Cyrfl  are  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  consist  of  eighteen  books  of  Catecheses, 
or  sermons,  delivered  during  Lent  to  the  catechumens 
(called  before  baptism  lOuminati);  five  similar  dis- 
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eooraes  deliTered  doiiDg  Easter  Week  to  the  neophytes 
after  baptism,  called  Mytagogic^  being  explanatory  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacraments ;  a  treatise 
on  words,  and  the  letter  to  Constantios,  besides  which 
several  homilies  and  epistles  are  sometimes  improper- 
ly included.  Rivetos  Q\h,  iii,  c.  8,  9,  10,  De  CyrilH 
Catechetibui)  considers  the  five  Mjrstagogics  and  the 
letter  to  Constantius  as  supposititious ;  but  by  Yossius, 
Cave,  MiU,  Whittaker,  and  bishop  Bull,  they  are  re- 
ceived as  genuine.  The  books  of  Catecheses  are 
crowded  with  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  the  style 
is  dull  and  tiresomely  prolix ;  but  the  fiicts  they  con- 
tain relating  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  the  4th  century  are  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquities.  In 
the  first  Catechesis  are  described  the  eflfects  of  bap- 
tism. The  fourth  gives  an  exposition  ofall  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  and  treats  of  numerous  questions  con- 
cerning the  body,  soul,  virginity,  marriage,  etc  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  and  enjoin  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  virtues  of  the  relics  of  saints,  which 
are  represented  as  worthy  of  all  veneration ;  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead ;  in  the 
powers  of  exorcism,  consecrated  unction,  oU,  and  wa^ 
ter.  Christians  are  exhorted  to  cross  themselves  on 
every  occasion  and  action  throughout  the  day.  The 
enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  cross  displayed  by  St. 
Cyril  was  probably  owing  to  his  officiating  in  the 
church  of  tiie  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  where,  after 
the  *  Invention  of  the  Cross,'  it  was  deposited  in  a  sil- 
ver case,  and  shown  by  the  archbishop  to  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  who  each  took  a  little  chip  of  it  without 
occasioning  any  diminution  of  its  bulk!  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  (TOSS  is  given  by  Toutt^  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Cyril's  works.  His  chief  theological  work 
is  the  above-named  Karrixfimis  ^utTiZofiiv<aVf  Cate- 
cheses, delivered  in  preparing  a  class  of  catechumens 
for  baptism,  and  it  is  the  first  example  we  have  of  a 
popular  oompend  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary  is  taught  by  C3nil.  The 
state  of  virginity  in  general  is  extolled  as  equal  to 
that  of  angels,  with  an  assurance  that,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  noblest  crowns  will  be  carried  off  by 
the  virgins.  The  resurrection  is  proved  and  illustra- 
ted by  the  story  of  the  Phoenix"  (English  Cgdopadia), 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are,  Mille,  Opera  OmmOf 
GrsBce  et  Latine  (fol.,  1703,  with  notes,  indices,  and 
various  readings) ;  Toutt^e  (Benedictine,  Gr.  et  Lat., 
Paris,  fol.,  1720) ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrohgim  Cur$.  Grmc, 
vol.  xxxlii.  The  Catecheses  are  given  in  English  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (vol  ii),  Oxford,  1889, 8vo.— 
See  Clarke,  Succession  Sac.  Liter,  i,  279;  Lardner, 
Works^  iv;  Neander,  C*i«rcA  History,  ii,  98;  Cave,  Hisi. 
lAt.  i,  211 ;  Taylor,  Andeni  ChrisHcmiiy ;  Schaff,  BisL 
of  the  Christian  Church,  §  168. 

Cjrrilf  St.,  the  apostie  of  the  Slavi,  was  bom  in 
Thessalonica  about  820.  His  original  name  was  Con- 
Btantine.  He  was  educated  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Photins,  and  gave  for 
some  time  lectures  on  philosophy.  He  therefore  re- 
ceived and  always  retained  the  name  "The  Philos- 
opher." After  some  time  he  took  orders,  became  a 
monk,  and  soon,  with  his  brother  Methodius,  with- 
drew  into  solitude.  He  now  fell  out  with  Photius, 
defended  the  veneration  of  images,  and  wrote  against 
the  Mohammedans.  About  860  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Michael  III  as  a  missionary  to  a  Tartar 
tribe,  the  Chazari,  which  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  fkr  as  the  Low- 
er Volga.  Jews  and  Mohammedans  vied  with  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  gain  an  influence  upon  this  tribe, 
and  the  selection  of  Constantino  by  the  emperor  for 
this  difficult  mission  indicates  the  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed.  He  first  went  to  Kherson,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  some  relics  of  Clemens  Romanus,  which  he 
seems  to  have  always  carried  with  him  from  this  time. 


A  portion  of  the  tribe  embraced  ChxistUa^.  a 
there  is  no  proof  of  a  Cbristianizatioo  of  fbe 
tribe  and  of  the  organisation  of  a  nat 
After  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  a^ain  lived 
his  brother  Methodius  in  ascetic  retirement  mi 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  tlie 
Slavic  tribes.     Both  Greek  and  BcHnan 
had  for  some  time  been  at  work  axnon^  Hum  fs^ 
which,  anxious  to  preserve  its  independemt 
ity,  mistrusted  both.     Constantino  gained  their  oii 
dence  by  convincing  them  that  he  sympathised  n 
their  national  sentiments,  and  had  in  -view 
but  their  conversion  to  Christianity.     He  bee 
founder  of  a  Slavic  literature  by  tranrfatmg  into  ^a 
language  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
portant  liturgical  books.    For  this  porpoee  he  nse^  a 
alphabet  which  either  had  been  invented  by  Ibb  n 
modified  from  one  (the  *'  Glagolitic"}  UMire  mmssx, 
The  new  alphabet,  called  after  him  the  ''CyriliL 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  Eastern  Slavi  ^ii]giiu& 
Servians,  Booiians,  Slavonians,  Roasiane,  etc),  he 
subeequentiy  underwent  in  the  aeveral   eoentries  i 
number  of  modifications.     By  prince   RafiHriar  h 
was  called  as  a  missionary  into  the  Slavic  ccwatMi 
outside  of  the  Greek  empire.     This  Bastislav  is  |sit 
ably  the   same  whom  the  Germans   call  SastkoL 
the  founder  of  a  great  Moravian  empire  whose  ex- 
act limits  cannot  at  present  be  defined.     Aboat  l£ 
they  arrived  at  the  court  of  Rastislav,  the  sest  d 
which  we  do  not  know,  but  which    was  pnbiUT 
at  a  point  far  to  the  south-east  fkom   tiie  pceies 
Moravia.     By  disseminating  the  Scriptures  aad  eei' 
ebrating  divine  worship  in  the  Slavic  langnaep,  tk^ 
soon  founded  a   flourishing  Slavic   Chnreh  in  tie 
territory  of  Bastislav  and  other  Pannonian  pnutL 
When  pope  Nicholas  I  heard  of  their  snccesses  he  is* 
vited  them  to  Rome.     In  868  thej  followed  this  nri- 
tation,  accompanied  by  many  disciples.     Tbeir  Skn 
Bible  and  Slavic  mass  attracted  great  attention,  sai 
the  successor  of  Nicholas  (who  in  the  meanwhSe  hi 
died),  Adrian  II,  received  them  with  marks  of  gntt 
favor.     They  presented  the  pope  with  tbe  relia  d 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  the  pope  approved  their  voL 
inclusive  of  the  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bible  and  tk 
Slavic  liturgy,  and  declared  his  intention  to  orgssise 
the  new  churches  in  the  Slavic  provinces  as  an  ink- 
pendent  ecclesiastical  province,  under  ConstantiDe  sd 
Mettiodius  as  bishops.     But  Constantine,  who  fek  tbe 
end  of  his  life  approaching,  preferred  to  remais  u  a 
monk  in  Rome,  assumed,  the  name  of  Cyril,  waSa 
which  he  has  since  been  known  in  Chorch  histoiy, 
and  died  a  fisw  weeks  later,  Feb.  14,  86ft.     Tbe  wok 
of  evangeli2ation  was  continued  by  Ids  brother  Melfcd' 
dins.     The  works  which  w»e  formerly  ascribed  ta 
Cyril  (Apologi  Morales,  Vienna,  1630 ;   Opvsealm  k 
Diction.  Venice,  1497)  are  spurious. — ^Herzog,  /Ztaof-J^ 
cyJdqp.  iii,  228;  Scha&rik,  Slav.  AUerlh^mer,  ii,  m; 
Wattenbach,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  ehnsO.  Kirtk 
in  Mahrtn  u.  Bdhmen  (Vienna,  1849) ;  A  eta  Sarnekm^, 
Mori,  ii,  14 ;  Dobrowsky,  CyriU  und  Method  (Pn^ae, 
1828) ;  PhUaret  (Russian  bishop  of  Ri^a),  CyrUhs  mi 
Methodius  (German  transl.,  Mittan,  184^;  McLai^ 
Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages,  chap.  ziiL 

Csrril  Lucar  (Ctrillus  Lucaru),  a  Greek  ps- 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  noted  for  his  efibrts  ta 
introduce  into  his  Church  the  doctrines  of  the  fie- 
formed  (Calvinistic)  churches.  He  waa  bora  abotf 
1568  in  Candia,  which  at  that  time  was  under  tk 
sovereignty  of  Venice  and  the  chief  seat  of  Gie^ 
scholarship.  He  studied  for  several  years  in  Ym- 
ice  and  Padua,  and  subsequentiy  made  a  jooner 
through  several  European  countries.  In  Genen, 
where  he  staid  for  some  time,  he  became  acqosiat- 
ed  with  several  prominent  theologians  of  the  B^ 
formed  Church.  In  Lithuania  he  was  rector  oft 
literary  institution  at  Ostrog,  and  took  a  proniaest 
part  in  opposing  tbe  projected  union  of  the  Gnek 
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Tutehes  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  with  Rome.    After 
B    Teturn  to  his  native  land,  he  was  soon  promoted 
r    tiie  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  the  dignity  of  an 
diimandrite.     In  1602  Cyril  socceeded  Meletias  as 
itsriATch  of  Alexandria.     While  holding  this  position 
5  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  David  le 
ea,  de  Wilelm,  and  the  Remonstrant  U}'tenbogaert 
*  Xlolland,  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Leger, 
rofeesor  of  Geneva,  the  repablic  of  Venice,  the  Swed- 
li.  king  Gnstavas  Adolphus,  and  his  chancellor.  Axel 
»2:enstienia.    Many  of  these  letters,  written  in  difier- 
n%  languages,  are  still  extant.    They  show  that  Cyril 
ras  an  earnest  opponent  of  Rome,  and  a  great  admirer 
f  the  Protestant  Reformation.     He  sent  for  all  the 
[ni>ortant   works,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
published  in  the  Western  countries,  and  sent  several 
ronng  men  to  England  to  get  a  thorough  theological 
education.     The  friends  of  Cyril  in  Constantinople, 
lAd  among  them  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
tmbaasadors,  endeavored  to  elevate  Cyril  to  the  patri- 
urchal  see  of  Constantinople.     They  would  have  suc- 
ceeded In  1613,  after  the  banishment  of  the  patriarch 
Timotheas,  but  for  the  unwillingness  of  Cyril  to  pay 
fche  amount  demanded  by  the  Turkish  government. 
After  the  death  of  Timotheus  in  1621,  he  was  elected 
bis  successor  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  s3*nod.     His 
life  as  patriarch  was  full  of  vicissitudes.    The  Jesuits, 
in  union  with  the  agents  of  France,  several  times  pro- 
cured Ms  banishment,  while  his  friends,  supported  by 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Protestant  powers  in  Constan- 
tinople, obtained,  by  means  of  large  sums  of  money, 
his  recall.     During  all  these  troubles,  Cyril,  with  re- 
markable energy,  pursued  the  great  task  of  his  life. 
In  1627  he  obtained  a  printing-press  frt)m  England, 
and  at  once  began  to  print  his  Confession  of  Faith 
and  several  catechisms.    But,  before  these  documents 
were  ready  for  publication,  the  printing  establishment 
-was  destroyed  by  the  Turkish  government  at  the  in- 
stigation (^  the  Jesuits.     Cyril  then  sent  his  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  to  Geneva,  where  it  appeared,  in  1629, 
in  the  Latin  language,  under  the  true  name  of  the 
author,  and  with  a  dedication  to  Cornelius  de  Haga. 
It  created  throughout  Europe  a  profound  sensation, 
and  many  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  spurious.    Cy- 
ril, however,  openly  confessed  the  authordiiip,  published 
in  1633  a  Greek  edition  of  the  Confession,  and  in  1686, 
in  a  letter  to  the  professors  of  Geneva,  declared  his 
concurrence  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church.    Many  opponents,  however,  now  rose  against 
him  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  1688  a  synod  con- 
vened at  Constantinople  to  try  him.     But,  before  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  the  Janissaries  arrested  him  by 
order  of  the  government,  carried  him  to  a  boat,  stran- 
gled him,  and  cast  the  corpse  into  the  sea.     Some 
friends  found  the  corpse  and  buried  it  upon  an  island, 
and  ten  years  later  a  solemn  funeral  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople.    Several  synods  condemned  the  innova- 
tions attempted  by  CyrU,  but  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  generally  treated  by  them  as  spurious. 

The  Confession  of  Cyril  uses  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  compromising  formula  Ik  tov 
vaTpbc  ii'  vtov  (a  poire  per  JUium).  It  teaches  abso- 
lute predestination,  denies  moral  freedom  prior  to  re- 
generation, declares  strongly  against  the  rights  claim- 
ed by  the  popes,  and  acknowledges  only  two  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  recommends 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  distinguishes  the  canonical 
from  the  deutero-canonical  books,  and  rejects  the  ven- 
eration of  images.  It  has  been  published  by  Kimmel 
in  his  lAbfi  tymbol.  eccles,  Grceca. — ^Thom.  Smith,  Col- 
leckmea  de  CyrUlo  Lucari  (Lond.  1707) ;  Bohnstedt, 
De  CyriUo  Lucari  (Halle,  1724) ;  Herzog,  RecU-Ency- 
Hop.  yiii,  538 ;  Pichler,  GetcMchie  des  ProtettatUismu8 
fn  der  OrientoHfchm  Kirche^  etc.  (Munich,  1862,  8vo) ; 
Stanley,  Eattem  Church ;  Princeton  Review^  v,  312 ; 
Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Church  History^  iii,  847,  note  5 
(N.Y.18M). 


Cy'ras  (Hebraized  Ko'reth,  «5'niS  [frmce  ttS'^JD, 
Ezra  i,  1  kt.  clause,  2],  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  22,  23 ;  Ezra 
i,  1,  7,  8 ;  iii,  7 ;  iv,  3,  6 ;  Isa.  xliv,  28 ;  xlv,  1 ;  Dan. 
i,  21;  X,  1;  Chald.  id.  Ezra  v,  18,  14, 17;  vi,  3, 14; 
Dan.  vi,  28 ;  Greek  Ktipoc,  as  in  1  Esdr.  ii,  8 ;  iv,  44. 
67;  V,  71,  78;  vi,  17,  21;  for  the  old  Persic  Kunuh, 
supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  mean  the  gun  [Ctesias, 
Pert,  Exc,  49;  Plutarch,  Arictx.  /],  but  rather  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  Kuru,  of  unknown  signif., 
Rawlinson,  Herod,  iii,  455),  originally  called  AgrodO" 
te*  ('AypaSarrjc,  Strabo,  xv,  729 ;  see  RosenmQller,  Al- 
terth,  I,  i,  367),  the  celebrated  Persian  king  (D^B  ?jbtt) 
and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  promulgated  the  first 
edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land 
(Ezra  i,  1,  etc.).  "In  consequence  of  a  dream,  Asty- 
ages,  it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant  grand- 
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Symbolical  Figure  of  Cyrus  (from  the  Pereepolitan  Monu- 
ments), and  his  Name  in  cuneiform  Charactera. 

son,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he 
charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime  (Herod,  i, 
109  sq.),  and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the 
name  of  Agradates  (Strab.  xv,  729).  His  real  paren- 
tage was  discovered  by  the  imperious  spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod,  i,  114),  and  when 
he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  courage  and  genius  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Persians.  The  tyranny  of  As- 
tyages  had  at  that  time  alienated  a  large  faction  of 
the  Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Median  king,  B.C.  559, 
near  Pasargadss  (now  Murgh-Aub)  (Strabo,  xv,  730). 
After  consolidating  the  empire  which  he  thus  gained, 
Cyrus  entered  on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  East.  In  B.C.  546  (?)  he 
defeated  Croesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the 
prize  of  his  success.  While  his  general  Harpagus  was 
engaged  in  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cyrus  turned  his  artns  against  the  Babylonians.  Bab- 
ylon fell  before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  dominions 
of  Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (B.C.  538).  The 
conquest  of  Baljylon  opened  the  way  for  greater  de- 
signs. It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an  invasion 
of  Egypt;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  attempted  to 
extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctesias,  Pen.  o.  5  sq.). 
Afterwards  he  attacked  the  MjEissagets,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  (i,  214;  comp.  Josephus,  i4n<.  xi,  2, 
1),  he  fiell  in  a  battle  against  them  B.C.  529  (Clinton, 
Fatt,  Eeil  ii,  801  sq.).    His  tomb  is  still  shown  at 
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Pasargadn  (Arrlan,  E^,  ALviy  29),  the  scene  of  his 
first  decisive  victory  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  278). 

"  It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  tlie  details  of  the  out- 
line thos  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotos  C^rrns 
was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of  Persia, 
and  his  history  had  received  varioos  popular  embel- 
lishments (Herod.  1,  9&;  comp.  iii,  18, 160;  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  i,  2, 1).  In  the  next  century  Xenophon  chose 
him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and  fact  and  fiction 
became  thenceforth  hopelessly  confused  in  classical 
writers.  But,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  details  of 
his  actions,  the  empire  which  he  left  is  the  best  record 
of  his  power  and  plans.  Like  an  Oriental  Alexander, 
he  aimed  at  universal  dominion ;  and  the  influence  of 
Persia,  like  that  of  Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from 
which  it  sprung.  In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
marks  an  epoch  in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sar- 
dis  and  Babylon  was  the  starting-point  of  European 
life ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  begin- 
ning of  Gre^iian  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  constitution,  synchronize  with  the 
triamph  of  the  Arian  race  in  the  East  (Niebuhr,  GtHh, 
Ass.  p.  232).*'— (Smith,  s.  v.)  The  fbllowmg  poinU 
demand  especial  consideration  (our  statements  on 
which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Kitto  and  Smith) : 

1.  His  Parentage. — Herodotus  (i,  107)  and  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  i,  2, 1)  agree  that  he  was  son  of  Cambyses, 
prince  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astya- 
ges,  king  of  the  Median  empire.  In  an  Assyrian  in- 
scription he  is  called  the  "  son  of  Cambyses  the  pow- 
erful king*'  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  1, 193),  Ctesias  denies 
that  there  wfs  any  relationship  at  adl  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages  (Pers.  Exc.  2).  According  to  him,  when 
Cyrus  had  defeated  and  captured  Astyages,  he  adopted 
him  as  a  grandfather,  and  invested  Amytis,  or  Amyn- 
tis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (whose  name  is  in  all 
probability  only  another  form  of  Bfandane),  with  all 
the  honors  of  queen  dowager.  His  object  in  so  doing 
was  to  facilitate  the  submission  of  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  were  not  yet  conquered ; 
and  he  reaped  excellent  fhiit  of  his  policy  in  winning 
the  homage  of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  remote  province 
of  Bactria.  Ctesias  adds  that  Cyrus  afterwards  mar- 
ried Amytis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  account 
is  by  far  the  more  hbtorical,  and  that  the  story  fol- 
lowed by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  is  that  which  the 
courtiers  published  in  aid  of  the  Persian  prince's  de- 
signs. Tet  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that,  on 
the  father's  side,  Cyrus  belonged  to  the  AchsemenidsB, 
the  royal  clan  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Persians. 
See  Siutorius,  De  ratiomb.  cur  in  esepon.  vita  et  rel.  ge$t, 
Cjfriy  Xenophonii  potius  quam  Herodot,  sit  credettdum 
(Lfkbben,  1771).  A  diffSerent  view  is  taken  in  Smith's 
Did.  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.     See  Daricts  (the  Mede). 

2.  His  Elevation  to  the  Throne. — It  was  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  probably  there- 
fore of  the  Modes  before  them,  to  choose  the  provin- 
cial viceroys  from  the  royal  families  of  the  subject 
nations,  and  thereby  to  leave  to  the  vanquished  much 
both  of  the  semblance  and  of  the  reality  of  freedom. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  first  steps  of 
Cyrus  towards  eminence.  But  as  the  Persian  armies 
were  at  that  time  composed  of  ruder  and  braver  men 
than  the  Medes  (indeed,  to  this  day,  the  men  of  Shi- 
r&z  are  proverbially  braver  than  those  of  Isfahan),  the 
account  of  Xenophon  is  crediblii^  that  in  the  gener- 
al wars  of  the  empire  Cyrus  won  the  attachment  of 
the  whole  army  by  his  bravery ;  while,  as  Herodotus 
tells,  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  Astyages  may  have  re- 
volted the  hearts  of  the  Median  nobility.    See  Persia. 

8.  Transition  of  the  Empire  from  the  Medes  to  (he 
Persians. — Xenophon's  romance  omits  the  fact  that 
the  transference  of  the  empire  was  eflTected  by  a  civil 
war;  nevertheless,  the  same  writer,  in  his  Anabctsis^ 
confesses  it  (iii,  4,  7, 12).  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Isocra- 
tes,  Strabo,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  allude  to  the  matter 
*-  all,  agree  that  it  was  so.     In  Xenophon  (/.  e.)  we 


find  the  Upper  Tigris  to  have  been  the  seat  af 
campaign,  where  the  cities  of  I^risge  end 
were  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrus.  fVcnn  Stzaho 
learn  that  tjie  decisive  battle  was  fbnglit  on  die  ifc 
where  Cyrus  afterwards  built  Fasergadae,  In  iVoe 
for  his  native  capitaL  This  agrees  with  Hero&tMi 
account  of  two  armies  being  succeesiveHr  lost,  «irk 
may  mean  that  the  war  was  ended  in  two  caiuf^M. 
Tet  Ctesias  represents  Astyagee  as  finaDy  cmp^ni  c 
the  palace  of  Ecbatana.  Cyrus  (Bmys  Herodotsa)  & 
Astyages  no  harm,  but  kept  him  by  liia  side  to  tfas  mi 
of  his  life.  Ctesias,  however,  states  that  he  was  fes 
made  ruler  of  the  Barcaniana,  and  afterwards  wo- 
dered  by  a  eunuch  sent  by  Cyrus  to  bring  him  hoai 
to  visit  his  family.  The  date  of  the  accesnoa  of  C> 
rus  is  fixed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  saaai 
chronologers  as  occurring  in  B.C.  569  (Afiieams.  sp. 
Euseb.  X,  10 ;  Clinton,  U,  s.  an.). 

The  Medes  were  by  no  means  made  subject  tt  tk 
Persians  at  first.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  Bt- 
rodotus  and  Xenophon  represent,  many  of  the  M^fes 
Medes  sided  with  Cyrus,  and  during  his  reign  the  mas. 
trusted  generals  of  the  armies  were  Hedes.  Tet  esn 
this  hardly  explains  the  phenomenon  of  a  Dariss  & 
Mede,  who,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  two  vescs  b^ 
the  government  in  Babylon,  after  the  capture  ef  & 
city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Indeed,  tin  hs- 
gpiage  used  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Darius  mi^ 
be  explained  as  Oriental  hyperbole,  uid  Darxai  bi 
supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  satrap  of  Bainte, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Cyrus  is  dearly  pti 
forward  as  a  tuecestor  to  Darius  the  Mede.  Mnr 
have  been  the  attempts  to  reconcile  this  with  i 
current  Grecian  accounts  ;  but  there  is  one  osij 
that  has  the  least  plausibility,  viz.  that  whidi,  vii 
Xenophon,  teaches  that  Astyages  had  a  son  stSI  fir* 
ing  (whom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxar^),  and  that  Urn 
son  is  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede  ;  to  wham  Or- 
rus,  by  a  sort  of  nephew's  piety,  conceded  a  ncnia! 
supremacy  at  Babylon.  See  Cyaxarbs.  Ib  th 
reign  of  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  depression  of  the  Meda 
probably  commenced.  At  his  death  the  MagS—  ces- 
6|4racy  took  place,  after  the  defeat  of  which  the  Xda 
doubtless  sunk  lower  still.  At  a  later  time  tiMy  aisdi 
a  general  insurrection  against  the  Persian  power,  s»& 
its  suppression  seems  to  have  brought  tiiem  to  a  knl 
with  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other  vassal  nstiosi 
which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia ;  for  the  natioBS  d 
the  poetical  Irdn  had  only  dialectual  variations  of  in- 
guage  (Strabo,  xv,  2,  p.  811).     See  Media. 

4.  Military  Career  of  Cyrus. — ^The  descriptioDs  gins 
us  in  Ctesias,  and  in  Plutarch's  Artaxerxes  (the  lit- 
ter probably  taken  from  Ctesias),  concerning  the  Ptf- 
sian  mode  of  fighting,  are  quite  Homeric  in  thcv  dlt^ 
acter.  No  skill  seems  to  be  needed  by  the  geoatl,* 
no  tactics  are  thought  of:  he  does  his  duty  b^  bvfce* 
having  as  the  bravest  of  common  soldiers,  and  bjict- 
ing  the  part  of  champion,  like  a  knight  in  the  dajs  of 
chivalry.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there  wss  1117 
greater  advance  of  the  military  art  in  the  days  of  CV- 
rus.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  subdued  the'Ljdisai. 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Babyionkuis:  at 
may  doubtless  add  Sumana,  which  must  have  bscn  is- 
corporated  with  his  empire  before  he  oommesced  ins 
war  with  Babylon ;  where  also  be  fixed  his  militaiT 
capital  (Susa,  or  Shushan),  as  more  central  for  tlie  le- 
cessities  of  his  administration  than  Pasargadje.  Id 
the  latter  city  continued  to  be  the  more  sacred  and  t«> 
loved  home  of  the  Persian  court,  the  place  of  coroos* 
tion  and  of  sepulture  (Strabo,  xv,  8,  p.  318 ;  and  Plot 
A  rtax.  init.).  All  Syria  and  Phmnicia  appear  to  ban 
come  over  to  Cyrus  peaceably. 

With  regard  to  the  Persian  wars,  the  few  Ikcts  fh« 
Ctesias,  which  the  epitomator  has  extracted  as  diier* 
ing  from  Herodotus,  carry  with  them  high  probsbilitT. 
He  states  that,  after  receiving  the  snbnusrion  of  the 
Bactrians,  Cyrus  made  war  on  the  Sadans,  a  ScytHas 
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a.  a  Slavonic)  people,  who  seem  to  luiye  dwelt,  or  | 
Irapfl  rather  roved,  along  the  Oxus,  from  Bokhara 
Slliiva ;  and  that,  after  alternate  socceeses  in  battle, 
attached  the  whole  nation  to  himself  in  faithful  al- 
i^zice.  Their  king  is  called  Amorges  by  Ctesias. 
e jr  are  undoabtedlj  the  same  people  that  Herodotas 
i,  64)  calls  Amr/rgUm  Sacians ;  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
Le  that  they  gaye  to  the  district  of  Margiana  its  name. 
eir  women  fought  in  ranks  as  systematically  as  the 
»ii.  Strabo  has  cursorily  told  us  of  a  tradition  (xv, 
p.  807)  that  Cyrus  escaped  with  but  seven  men 
rough  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia,  fleeuig  from  the  "  In- 
lets'*— which  might  denote  an  unsuccessful  war 
lainst  Candahar,  etc.,  a  country  which  certainly  was 
»t  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  reign  of 
eurius  Hystaspis. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Cyrus  waa  in  bat- 
Q  -with  a  people  living  on  one  or  both  banks  of  the 
ver  laxartes,  now  the  Syr-deria.  Herodotus  calls 
le  enemy  the  Massagetans,  who  roamed  along  the 
3rth  bank  of  the  river :  according  to  Ctesias  it  was 
le  I>erbices,  who  seem  to  have  been  on  the  south. 
•otli  may,  in  fact,  have  combined  in  the  war.  In 
ther  respects  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  beyond  com- 
ariaon  more  credible,  and  more  agreeable  with  other 
nown  facts,  except  tiiat  he  introduces  the  fiction  of 
ndians  toUk  eUpkanis  aiding  the  enemy.  Two  battles 
rere  fought  on  successive  days,  in  the  former  of  which 
yyros  was  mortally  wounded,  but  was  carried  off  by 
lis  people  (B.C.  629,  according  to  Clinton).  In  the 
lext,  the  Sacian  cavalry  and  the  faithful  Amorges 
ame  to  support  liim,  and  the  Derbices  sustained  a  to- 
al  and  bloody  defeat.  Cyrus  died  the  third  day  after 
lis  wound :  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Pasargade,  and 
juried  in  the  celebrated  monument,  which  was  broken 
>pen  by  the  Macedonians  two  centuries  afterwards 
^Strabo,  xv,  3).  A  description  is  given  of  the  tomb 
In  Arrian  (vi,  29) :  it  was  a  neat  quadrangular  edifice, 
with  a  low  door  leading  into  a  little  chamber,  in  which 
lay  a  golden  sarcophagus,  containing  the  body  of  Cy- 
ras. The  inscription,  reported  by  Aristobulus,  an  eye- 
witness, is  this :  **  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  acquired 
the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and  was  king  of  Asia. 
Grudge  me  not,  then,  this  monument."  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  perished,  but  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
has  sought  to  identify  it  with  an  extant  building  known 
by  the  natives  as  that  of 'Hhe  mother  of  Suleiman" 
(TVoreZs,  i,  498).  His  name  is  found  on  monuments 
at  Murghab,  north  of  Persepolis  (Hdck,  Vei,  Med.  N. 
Pers,  Momtm,), 


Sappoeed  Tomb  of  Cyras. 

6.  C(mdud  and  RdaHont  of  Cyrus  towards  the  Jews, 
— Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open  oppressors 
or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyrus  was  a  generous  libera- 
tor and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights.  An  inspired 
prophet  (Isa.  xliv,  28)  recognised  in  him  "  a  shepherd" 
of  the  Lord,  an  "  anointed"  king  (Isa.  xlv,  1 ;  H*^^, 


MesdaK) ;  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers  to  in- 
vest him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some  sense  a 
type  of  Christ  himself  (Jerome,  Comm.  in  Isa,  xlv,  1). 
His  successes  are  connected  in  the  prophecy  with  their 
religious  issue ;  and  if  that  appear  to  be  a  partial  view 
of  history  which  represents  the  restoration  of  a  poor 
remnant  of  captive  Israelites  to  their  own  land  as  the 
final  cause  of  his  victories  (Isa.  xliv,  28-xlv,  4),  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  permanent  effects  which  Persm 
has  wrought  upon  the  world  can  be  better  traced 
through  the  Jewish  people  than  through  any  other 
channel.  The  laws,  the  literature,  the  religion,  the 
very  ruins  of  the  material  grandeur  of  Persia  have 
passed  away,  and  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
effects  which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  last  mission.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  parallel,  which  has  already  been  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  representative 
of  the  East,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  the  West. 
The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  order, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  independence.  Ecclesiastical- 
ly the  first  crisis  was  signalized  by  the  consolidation 
of  a  Church,  the  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects. 
The  one  found  its  outward  embodiment  in  "  the  great 
synagogue,"  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmona- 
ans. 

The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried  the 
Jews  into  captivity,  both  to  remove  a  disaffected  na> 
tion  firom  the  frontier,  and  to  people  their  new  cities. 
By  tmdoing  this  work,  Cyrus  attached  the  Jews  to 
himself  as  a  garrison  at  an  important  post.  But  we 
may  believe  that  a  nobler  motive  conspired  with  this. 
The  Persian  religion  was  primitively  monotheistic, 
and  strikingly  free  firom  idolatry ;  so  little  pagan  in 
its  spirit  that,  whatever  of  the  mystical  and  obscure  it 
may  contain,  not  a  single  impure,  cruel,  or  otherwise 
immoral  practice  was  united  to  any  of  its  ceremonies. 
It  is  credible,  therefore,  that  a  sincere  admiration  of 
the  Jewish  faith  actuated  the  noble  Persian  when  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  '*  Go  ye 
up  and  build  in  Jerusalem  the  house  of  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel;  he  is  GodT — and  forced  the  Babylonian 
temples  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  spoil.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  the  Persians  disapproved  the 
confinement  of  temples.  Nevertheless,  impediments 
to  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  afterwards  arose,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iv,  5).     See  Capttv- 

ITT. 

Perhaps  no  great  conqueror  ever  left  behind  him  a 
fairer  fame  than  Cyrus  the  Great.  His  mighty  achieve- 
ments  have    been   bonie 
down  to  us  on  the  voice  of 
the  nation  which  he  eleva- 
ted ;  his  evil  deeds  had  no 
historian  to  record  them. 
What  is  more,  it  was  his 
singular  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  the  first  Gentile 
fHend  to  the  people  of  Je- 
hovah in  the  time  of  their 
sorest  trouble,  and  to  re- 
store them   to   the   land 
whence  light  was  to  break 
forth  for  the  illumination 
of  all  nations.  To  this  high 
duty  he  is  called  by  name 
by  the  prophet  (Isa.  xliv, 
28;  xlv,  1),  and  for  per- 
forming it  he  seems  to  l>e 
entitled    **  the    righteous 
man'*  (xli,  2;  xlv,  13).     There  are  also  important 
passages  in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  12 ;  xxix,  10 ;  xxiii,  7-18) 
that  predict  the  same  event,  without  mentioning  the 
name  of  Cyrus  as  the  agent.     The  corresponding  his- 
tory is  found  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.     The 
language  of  the  proclamation  in  Ezra  i,  2,  and  2  Chron. 
zxxvi,  22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
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that  enter  into  men  and  kill  them,  unless  tbey  can  ob- 
tain some  help  against  them ;"  and  he  speaks  of  their 
exorcbm  by  fumi^i^ation  (as  in  Tob.  viii,  2,  8).  .  See 
also  Ant,  vi,  c  8,  3 ;  viii,  c.  2, 5.  Writing  as  he  did 
with  a  odnstant  view  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  ose  the  word  in  the  other  sense,  as  ap- 
plied to  heathen  divinities. 

By  PhUo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  **  angels,"  and  referring 
to  both  good  and  evil.     See  Giaht. 

III.  The  New-Testament  vriten  always  use  the  word 
in  a  bad  sense  when  they  speak  as  from  themselves. 
In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii,  19,  and  in  Rev. 
zvi,  14,  the  daemons  are  spoken  of  as  spuitnal  beings 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  having  power  to  a£9ict  man 
not  only  with  disease,  but,  as  is  marked  by  the  fre- 
quent epithet  *'  unclean,"  with  spiritual  pollution  also. 
In  Acts  xix,  12, 13,  etc,  they  are  exactly  defined  as 
"evil  spirits"  (rd  wivfiara  rd,  vomipd).  They  "  be- 
lieve" the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble"  (James  ii,  19) ; 
they  recognise  our  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt  viii, 
29 ;  Luke  iv,  41),  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  his 
name,  used  in  exorcism,  in  the  place  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  by  his  appointed  messengers  (Acts  xix,  16) ; 
and  look  forward  in  terror  to  the  Jud^ent  to  come 
(Matt  viii,  29).  The  description  is  precisely  that  of 
a  nature  akin  to  the  angelic  (see  Anobl)  in  knowl- 
edge and  powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of 
the  idea  of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  Nothing 
is  said  either  to  support  or  to  contradict  the  common 
Jewish  belief  that  in  their  ranlcs  might  be  numbered 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  are 
often  quoted  the  fact  tliat  the  demoniacs  sometimes 
haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt,  viii,  28),  and 
ttie  supposed  reference  of  the  epithet  oKdOapra^  "  un- 
clean," to  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  dead  body. 
In  1  Cor.  X,  20, 21 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  1 ;  and  Rev.  ix,  20,  the 
word  Satfwvia  is  used  of  the  objects  of  Crentile  wor- 
ship, and  in  the  first  passage  it  is  opposed  to  the  word 
Bi(f  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii,  17).  So  also  is 
it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii,  18.  The  same 
identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with  the  evil  spir- 
its is  found  in  the  description  of  the  damsel  having  "  a 
spirit  of  divination"  (Trvfvfia  irvOwva,  or  TtvOtavoQ)  at 
Pbilippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a  dsemoniac  by 
Paul  (Acts  xvi,  16) ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  1 
Cor.  X,  19,  20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with  those  who 
declared  an  idol  to  b«  a  pure  nullity,  and  while  he  ac- 
cepts the  truth  that  it  is  so,  he  yet  declares  that  all 
which  is  ofiiBred  to  it  is  offered  to  a  "  daemon."  See 
Pythoness.  Indeed,  it  lias  been  contended  that  evi- 
dence is  found  in  the  Old  Test,  to  show  that  daemons 
who  had  once  been  souls  of  men  were  the  objects  of 
immediate  foorehip  among  the  heathens  (Deut.  xxvi, 
14 ;  Psa.  cvi,  28 ;  Isa.  viii,  19),  and  it  is  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  tliat  Jehovah  is  so  frequently  called 
"the  Hdng  God"  (Deut.  v,  6,  etc.  etc  ;  see  Farmer*s 
Essay  on  the  Dcemoniacs^  passim).     More  particularly, 

1.  As  to  their  nature,  daemons  are  irvivfiaray  or  spir- 
its (comp.  Matt  viii,  16 ;  x,  1 ;  xii,  43-45 ;  Mark  ix, 
20;  Luke  x,  20,  etc.).  Hence  there  is  ascribed  to 
them  intelligence  and  will  (Mark  i,  24;  Luke  iv,  84; 
James  ii,  19 ;  iii,  14),  as  well  as  great  power  (Matt 
viii,  28-32 ;  Mark  ix,  26 ;  Eph.  vi,  12).  Whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  class,  and  as 
fallen  from  the  original  condition  of  the  angels,  does 
not  clearly  appear  from  any  statement  of  Scripture. 
As  the  messengers  and  agents  of  Satan  (q.  v.),  they 
may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  him- 
self (see  Doddridge,  Family  Expositor^  i,  83,  London, 
1799 ;  Campbell,  Prelim,  DisseH.  p.  190).  He  is  called 
the  Prinoe  of  the  Daemons ;  the  daemons  whom  our 
Lord  cast  out  are  collectively  called  Satan  (Matt  xii, 
24-29 ;  Luke  xiii,  16) ;  and  the  phrase  **  unclean  spir- 
ite,"  which  is  applied  to  them  (Matt,  x,  1 ;  Mark  iii, 
U ;  vi,  7,  etc),  is  applied  also  to  £&llen  angels  (Rev. 


xvl,  18 ;  xviii,  2),  and  even  in  the  sbigalar  to 
himself  (Mark  iii,  80;  comp.  22).  Tbeee 
tions,  we  think,  render  it  probable  that  tbe 
of  the  N.  T.  belong  to  the  number  of 
*'who  kept  not  their  first  estate;"  and 
probably  (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  d^ 
the  inference)  that  they  must  be  the  same  aa  ^'tihe  ai* 
gels  of  the  devil"  (Matt  xxv,  41 ;  Rev.  xii,  7,  SX  *** 
principalities  and  powers"  against  whom  we  "  wnak* 
(Eph.  vi,  12,  etc). 

2.  As  to  character,  dsmons  are  desczibed  as  m 
unclean  (iromipd,  dxa^aprd)  (Matt,  xii,  45 ;  x,  1,  ifc^ 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  d&rknesa,  aad  aRilr 
Satan  for  his  wicked  designs  (Matt,  ix,  34;  xxr.  fi. 
Eph.  vi,  12). 

8.  As  to  their  abode,  they  a»e  represented  as  *'ii 
served  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  uate  ik 
judgment  of  the  great  day"  (Jude  6;  compu  2  PflLi 
4).  They  are  said  also  to  be  in  the  abjvs  (Lake  ii. 
81 ;  comp.  Rev.  ix,  l-U).  See  Abtss.  Such  do^ 
tions,  however,  can  be  understood  as  intlmatiag  bs^ 
ing  more  tlian  their  being  in  a  state  of 
and  under  control;  for  tlie  activity  which  is 
to  them  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  beaafk 
a  state  of  confinement;  and,  liefiides,  such  xtswMimi i  u 
Eph.  ii,  2;  vi,  12,  would  lead  to  the  ooaclosicai  ttoCi 
sphere  of  extended  physical  freedom  is  sitftigitfi^  k 
these  fidlen  spirits. 

III.  The  fathers  frequently  refer  to  daemons  in  tfc^ 
writings.  By  some  tbey  are  represented  as  aitfd.' 
who,  originally  created  holy,  fell  into  rebdfisB  mi. 
sin  (Joan.  Damasc.  Expos.  Fidei^  ii,  4),  -while  ottee 
represent  them  as  the  fruit  of  the  intercomse  of  ai^ 
with  women  (Justin  M.  Apol,  ii,  5),  and  others  lis 
they  are  the  souls  of  tlie  giante  whom  the  Hjaagfe^m 
of  men  bore  to  devils  (Pseudo-Clemmtm.  viii,  IB).  Tbrr 
also  teach  that  they  are  offutfutra,  yet  not  in  ac&  i 
sense  as  to  be  absolutely  impassable,  but  as  say  am 
(Clem.  Alex.  p.  791 ;  comp.  Chrysostom,  Horn.  ezzr. 
Theodoret,  in  Jes,  xiii).  They  all  describe  tfaea  ^ 
evU,  as  deceiving  and  destroying  men,  as  being  tfcr 
object  of  worship  to  the  heathen,  and  as  employed  k 
God  to  punish  the  wicked  (Origen,  Gml.  Ode.  v,  Si; 
viii,  p.  899,  etc.\  See  the  passages  collectod  m  Sb- 
cer,  Thes,  s.  v.  caifiwVj  and  in  Usteri,  Paacfia.  Lehh' 
griffe  (Anh.  iii,  p.  421  sq.,  5th  ed.) ;  comp.  also  on  tte 
whole  subject  Winzer,  De  Dcemonologia  «a  N,  T.  Bn 
(Yiteb.  et  Lips.  1812-22) ;  Lindinger,  De  fftiraar.  ertt 
med,  de  Damons  (Wittenb.  1774) ;  Pisanski,  Bdtwi- 
tung  der  sogenant,  biblisch.  Dam&nologie  (Danz.  177F^; 
Schmid,  De  lapsu  desmonttm  (Wittenberg,  1775}.    See 
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Daemoniao  (^at/iovt^o^icvoc,  rendered  ''possasR^ 
with  a  devil ;"  also  daifuwa  Ix^^^  ^  ^on  (ui  the  Gr.> 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Test.,  and  applied  to  per- 
sons suffering  under  the  possession  of  a  daemon  or  erd 
spirit  [see  Damon],  such  possession  generally  <!»«> 
ing  itself  visibly  in  bodily  disease  or  mental  deaagt' 
ment.  Tbe  word  Batfiovav  is  used  in  a  nearly  eoaiv- 
alent  sense  in  classical  Greek  (as  in  .£sch.  CioepL  p. 
666;  8q)t.c.Theb.  p.  1001;  Eurip.  PAon.  p.  888,  etc> 
except  that  as  the  idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  aal 
rebellious,  hardly  existed,  such  possession  was  refined 
to  the  will  of  the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevaleaee  ti 
an  'Anj,  or  fury.  Neither  word  is  employed  in  tiaa 
sense  by  the  Sept,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  sees, 
for  example,  constantly  in  Josephus)  the  belief  m  tk 
possession  of  men  by  dssmona,  who  were  ^ther  tbe 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death  cr  evil  angels,  ms 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews,  witb  ti» 
exception  of  tbe  Saddncees  alone.  Demoniaed  p» 
sons,  in  the  N.  T.,  are  those  who  were  spoken  of  m 
having  a  demon  or  dsmons  occupying  tiMon,  snspsDi- 
ing  the  faculties  of  thek  minds,  and  governing  tbe 
members  of  their  bodie/,  so  that  what  was  aid  nd 
done  by  the  dsamoniacs  was  ascribed  to  the  tndwefi- 
ing  dnmon.    Plato  (apud  Clem.  Alex.  Sinm,  i,  4^ 
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son.)  affinns  that  "  dasmoniacs  do  not  use  their  own 
gJect  or  tongne,  but  that  of  the  daBmons  who  have 
iered  into  them.*'  Laciaa  says  **  the  patient  is  si- 
nt;  the  demon  returns  the  answer  to  the  qaestion 
ked.'*  Apollonlus  thos  addresses  a  youth  supposed 
be  possessed :  "  I  am  treated  contumeliouslj  by  the 
Bmon,  and  not  by  thee**  (comp.  ICatt.  viii,  28  and 
;  Mark  v,  2 ;  ix,  12 ;  Luke  yiii,  27,  82).  With  re- 
urd  to  the  frequent  mention  of  dsmoniacs  in  Scrip- 
re,  three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

1.  Tliat  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school,  which 
akes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic,  without 
lais  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils  is,  accord- 
g  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of  the  preva- 
nee  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  of  the  devils 
T  our  Lord  a  corresponding  -symbol  of  his  conquest 
rer  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine  and  his  life.  This 
>tion  stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a 
hole :  with  regard  to  this  special  form  of  it,  it  is  suffi- 
ent  to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation 
'  the  facts  as  ftu^,  which,  whatever  might  be  con- 
lived  as  possible  in  highly  poetic  and  avowedly  figu- 
itive  passages,  would  make  their  assertion  here  not  a 
rmbol  or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasona- 
le  to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  &ble  from  Tacitus 
r  Thucydides  in  their  accounts  of  contemporaiy  his- 
)ry. 

2.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
nmgelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
poke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief  of 
le  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or  its 
iUity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symptoms  of 
ie  affliction  were  frequently  those  of  bodily  disease 
u  dumbness.  Matt,  iz,  82 ;  blindness,  Matt,  xii,  22 ; 
pilepsy,  Mark  ix,  17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of 
rdinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt,  viii,  28 ;  liark  v,  1-5) ; 
ince,  also,  the  phrase  ^*  to  have  a  devil**  is  constantly 
sed  in  connection  with,  and  as  apparently  equivalent 
9,  '*  to  be  mad*'  (see  John  vii,  20 ;  viii,  48 ;  x,  20,  and 
erbaps  Matt,  xi,  18 ;  Luke  vii,  83) ;  and  since,  lastly, 
Bses  of  demoniacal  possession  are  not  known  to  occur 
a  our  own  days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our 
iOrd  spoke,  and  the  evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
rith  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to  be 
learly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufi^erers  them- 
elves,  but  that  the  damoniacs  were  merely  persons 
nffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body  and  nund. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  remarked 
hat  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the  general  princi- 
iles  or  with  the  particular  language  of  Scripture. 
Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in  things  indifferent, 
anguage  is  used  which,  although  scientifically  or  ety- 
nologically  inaccurate,  yet  conveys  a  true  impres- 
lion,  or  when,  in  things  not  indifferent,  a  declaration 
»f  truth  (1  Cor.  iii,  1, 2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt,  xix,  8), 
s  given,  true  or  right  as  flu  as  it  goes,  but  imperfe<^ 
>ecause  of  the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients. 
^Qt  certainly  here  ttie  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
^  was  one  of  little  ftith  and  great  superstition ;  its 
^haracterisdo  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  distant 
awgiver,  not  an  inspirer  of  men*s  hearts.  This  su- 
Mrstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was  denounced 
)y  our  Lord ;  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  sane- 
ion,  and  the  evangelists  be  permitted  to  record  for 
i^er,  an  idea  in  itscdf  fEdse,  which  has  constantly  been 
;he  very  stronghold  of  superstition  ?  Nor  was  the 
language  used  such  as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere 
x»nventional  expression.  There  is  no  harm  in  our 
'  speakmg  of  certam  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not 
thereby  implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or 
to  have  had  any  influence  upon  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we 
I^^S&n  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon*8  ceas- 
ing to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were  solemnly  to 
^dress  ,the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain  from  injuring  his 
Patient,  there  would  be  here  a  passing  over  to  quite  a 
different  regk>n,  .  / .  there  would  be  that  gulf  be- 
tween our  thoughts  and  words  in  which  the  essence  of  a 
II.— S  8 


lie  consists.  Now  Christ  does  everywhere  speak  such' 
language  as  this'*  (Trench,  On  Mirades^  p.  158,  where  ' 
the  whole  question  is  most  ably  treated).  Nor  is  there, 
in  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  the  least  indication  that  any 
"  economy**  of  teaching  was  employed  on  account  of 
the  ** hardness*'  of  the  Jews*  **  hearts.*'  Possession 
and  its  cure  are  recorded  plainly  and  simply ;  dssmo- 
niacs  are  fk«quently  distinguished  from  those  afflicted 
with  bodily  sickness  (see  Mark  i,  82;  xvi,  17,  18; 
Luke  vi,  17, 18) ;  even,  it  would  seem,  fix»m  the  epilep- 
tic (<» Xi7V(a2[o/i<vo(,  Matt,  iv,  24) ;  the  same  outward  < 
signs  are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  Iv,  24,  with  xvii,  15 ; 
Matt.  Xii,  22,  with  Mark  vii,  82,  etc.) ;  the  daemons 
are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own  persons  with 
superhuman  knowl^ge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord 
to  be,  not,  as  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son  of 
David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt  viii,  29 ;  Mark  i,  24 ;  y, 
7 ;  Luke  iv,  41,  etc.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a  per- 
sonal power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to 
what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell 
us  of  something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bod- 
ily organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  daemons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversa- 
tions with  his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  con- 
ditions by  which  power  over  them  could  be  exercised 
(Matt  xvii,  21).  Twice  also  he  distinctly  connects 
demoniacal  possession  with  the  power  of  the  evil  one; 
once  in  Luke  x,  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  where  he 
speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a 
**fall  of  Satan,**  and  again  in  Matt  xii,  25-80,  when 
he  was  accused  of  casting  out  daemons  through  Beelze- 
bub, and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed 
were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power 
of  evil,  he  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Sa- 
tan against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  &ct  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  daemons 
at  Gadara  (Mark  v,  10-14)  into  the  herd  of  swine,  and 
the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and  the  evangel- 
ists do  not  assert  or  imply  any  otjective  reality  of  pos- 
session. In  the  face  of  tiiis  mass  of  evidence,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled 
with  anythhig  like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But,  besides  this,  it  must  be  added  that,  to  say  of  a 
case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives  no  real 
explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to  a  class 
of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives  no  answer 
to  the  further  question,  how  did  the  disease  or  insanity 
arise  ?  £ven  in  disease,  whenever  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  body  (as  e.  g.  in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  etc.), 
the  mere  derangement  of  the  physical  organs  is  not 
the  whole  cause  of  the  evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  ly- 
ing in  the  mind.  Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  ftx>m  the  physical  injury  or  derangement  of 
those  bodily  organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises 
its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it  appears  to  be  due  to  met- 
aphysical causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind 
itself.  In  all  cases  where  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  body, 
but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it  *'only  disease  or  insanity'* 
b  merely  to  state  the  fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up 
all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assumption, 
therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amid  the  many 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  dis- 
ease in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one 
gifted  with  **  discernment  of  spirits"  might  see  signs 
of  what  the  Scripture  calls  **  possession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary  experience, 
yet  advances  to  a  region  where  human  science  cannot 
follow.  As  generally  it  connects  the  existence  of 
mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the  world  with  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  corruption  by  the  Fall,  and  refers 
the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a  spiritual  and  personal 
source,  so  also  it  asserts  the  existence  of  inferior  spir* 
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Hs  of  erS,  and  it  reftn  oertaiii  caaes  of  bodflj  and 
mental  disease  to  the  influence  which  they  are  permit- 
ted to  exercise  directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly 
oyer  the  body.  Inexplicable  to  ub  this  influence  cer- 
tainly is,  as  all  action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ; 
but  no  one  can  pronounce  ^  priori  whether  it  be  im- 
possible or  improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eyis- 
oerate  the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own  igno- 
rance.    See  C0HDK8CEN8IOH. 

8.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and  literal 
interpretation  of  tiiese  passages,  that  there  are  evil 
spirits  (see  DiBMon),  subjects  of  the  Evil  One,  who, 
in  the  days  of  the  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles  es- 
pecially, were  permitted  by  God  to  exercise  a  direct 
influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  certain  men. 
This  influence  is  clearly  distinguished  ftom  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  c<Hrruption  and  temptation  wielded  by 
Satan  through  the  permission  of  God.  Its  relation  to 
it,  indeed,  appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  aniracle  to 
God^s  ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  in- 
spiration to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  same  general  ol^}ect;  but  the 
former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation  of  that 
which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long  course  of 
indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  fsature  of  posses- 
sion is  the  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of  the  suflferer's 
reason  or  power  of  will ;  his  actions,  his  words,  and 
almost  his  thoughts  are  mastered  by  the  evU  spirit 
(Mark  i,  24;  v,  7;  Acts  xix,  15),  till  his  personality 
seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  over- 
borne as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold  will 
within  liim,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In 
the  ordinary  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradu- 
ally assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  flreedom  of 
action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of 
grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Such  possession,  however,  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  **  law  of  sin  in  the 
members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart  itself, 
recognised  by  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and  struggling 
power  (Bom.  vii,  21-24).  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
it  was  rondered  possible  in  the  first  instanoe  by  the 
consent  of  the  sufferer  to  temptation  and  to  sin.  That 
it  would  be  most  probable  in  those  who  yielded  to 
ietuual  temptations  may  easily  be  conjectured  from 
general  observation  of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensu- 
al indulgence.  The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustAil, 
the  opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tremens) 
bear,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  many  marks  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  scriptural  possession.  There  is  in 
them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often  something 
more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  state  of  pos- 
session, although  so  awfbl  in  its  wretched  sense  of  dsB- 
monia(»l  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very  fiict  of  that  con- 
sdonsness,  might  be  less  hopeless  and  more  capable  of 
instant  cure  than  the  deliberate  hardness  of  wOftd  sin. 
The  spirit  might  still  retain  marks  of  its  original  puri- 
ty, although  through  the  flesh  and  the  dsmoniac  power 
acting  by  the  flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here,  also,  the  ob- 
servation of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  con- 
version seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spiritual 
sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of  Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  when  its 
time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it  should 
take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age  of  such 
unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded his  coming,  and  continued  till  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  was  folt.  Nor  was  it  less  natural  that  it 
should  have  died  away  gradually  before  the  great  di- 


rect, and  still  greater  indirect  infloenee  flf  CWb 
kingdom.  Acoordin^y  we  find  eariy  fitffacn  (aste 
Mart.  Diot.  c.  Trypk^^Sll  B.;  TeKtaUia^  J^  ft 
87, 48)  alluding  to  its  existeoce  aa  a  oonoMa  thc^ 
mentioning  the  attempts  of  Jewiali  vxartmm  k  ^ 
name  of  Jehovah  as  oeoasionally  snccesrfkil  (see  Sii 
xii,  27 ;  Acts  xix,  18X  but  espedaUy  dweUiBg  m  ^ 
power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  oa/L  from  M 
country  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospal,  and  i»« 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  coniened  ea  ii 
empire.  By  degrees  the  mentaon  is  leas  and  ksfb- 
quent,  till  the  very  idea  ia  lest  or  po-verted.    8eei» 

ORCIST. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketdi  of  the  scripCoral  Bfltka  4 
possession.  That  round  the  Jewiah  notsoA  ef  it  an 
grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  saperstitign,  bbjI»- 
ish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  snpantitioa  as  fes  Ik- 
migations,  etc.  (comp.  Tob.  viii,  1-8 ;  Joseph.  AM,  rn, 
2, 5),  of  the  "  vagabond  exorcists'*  (see  Acta  xu,  1^ 
is  obvious,  and  would  be  inevitable.  It  ia  dear  ^ 
Scripture  does  not  in  the  least  sanction  or  ev«n  esBfe* 
scend  to  notice  such  things ;  bnt  it  is  oeataia.  tkM  a 
the  Old  Testament  (see  Lev.  xix,  81;  1  Sam.  xxi^ 
7,  etc;  2  Kings  xxi,6;  xxiii, 24^  etc),  as  wdl « c 
the  New,  it  recognises  possession  as  a  nal  aad  ^m 
power  of  evil  spirits  upon  the  heart. — Smitb,  DidL  i 
BihU^  s.  V.    See  PoflBESSBD  (yoUk  a  demt). 

Dagan.    See  Cork  ;  Aoricultukk. 

Dagger  P^n,  che'reb^  usually  "  swwd"),  "7 
sharp  instrument,  especially  a  military  weKpoa.  (Jaff 
iii,  16, 21, 22).     See  Sword. 

Daggett,  Herman,  a  Congreeatiooal  miairtu. 
was  bom  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1766i,  and  gnfe 
ated  at  Brown  University,  1788.  He  entered  the  ais- 
istry  Oct.  1789,  and  after  preaching  a  year  in  So^ 
hold,  L.  L,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Sovthamptm,  Apri 
12,1792.  In  1796  he  removed  to  West  HampfeoB.  h 
1801  he  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  chnrdies  of  Fls 
Place  and  Ifiddle  Island,  which  he  resigned  ia  IW. 
In  1818  he  became  principal  of  the  For.  Mlas.  Scbad 
at  ComwalL  This  positbn  he  reaigaed  id  1834, 1^ 
died  May  19, 1882.— Sprague,  Aimals,  B,  291. 

Daggett,  Naphtali,  D.D.,  a  Congregmtioaal  bb- 
ister,  was  bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 17^: 
graduated  at  Tale  1748,  and  was  ordained  pastor  it 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  1751.  He  was  elected  Prof,  of  Di- 
vinity in  Tale  College,  1756,  and  ranained  there  Ksi 
his  death,  Nov.  25, 1780.  He  occupied  tbt  preadcs- 
tial  chair  of  the  college  pro  tempore  ttom  ]7€6  m^ 
1777.  When  the  British  landed  at  West  Haven,  ITTf, 
his  patriotic  ardor  led  him  to  take  up  arma,  and  be  va 
very  radely  treated  by  the  enemy.  Hia  death  m 
hastened  by  his  sufferings.  He  poUiahed  a  few  ht 
mons. — Sprague,  Afmaltj  i,  479. 

Dagobert.    See  Daimbert. 

Da'gon  (Heb.  Da^foti%  ym ;  Sept.  and  Joasite, 
Aoywv),  the  national  god  of  the  PhUistmes,  Seat 
have  derived  the  name  from  "{d^,  grtnm  (SumAam- 
thon,  Fragm,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  26,  82;  Bochazt,  JKevos,  i 
881 ;  Beyer,  ad  Seld,  p.  %5) ;  but  the  dernratim  frost 
y^,  a  fi^  with  the  diminutive  (1.  e.  endearing)  txansa- 
nation  ^  (Gesenius,  Tha.  p.  320),  is  not  only  mcrt  a 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Hebrew  derivatke 
(Ewald,  Heb,  Oram,  §  812, 841),  but  ia  meet  decffireh 
established  by  the  terms  employed  in  1  Sam.  v,  4.  h 
is  there  said  that  Dagon  fell  to  the  earth  before  the 
ark,  that  his  head  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  v«n 
broken  off,  and  that "  on/y  Dagon  wu  left  om  kiai"  If 
Dagon  is  derived  from  !1^,JSjA|  and  if  the  idol,  as  tben 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  the  body  of  a  fish  t^ 
the  head  and  hands  of  a  man,  it  ia  easy  to  vndentad 
why  a  part  of  the  statue  is  there  called  Dapam  in  c«e- 
tradistinction  to  the  head  and  hinds,  bnt  not  lAts- 
wise.    That  such  was  the  figure  at  the  idol  is  asKrte^ 
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TCImcJil,  and  is  admitted  bj  most  modem  echolan. 
is  also  supported  bj  the  analogies  of  other  fish  dei- 
B  among  the  S3nro-ArabUiis  (see  Herod,  ii,  72 ;  iEli- 
,  w^«Mm.  Xf  46 ;  zii,  2 ;  XenopL  Afiab,  i,  4, 9 ;  Stmbo, 
iL,  812 ;  Died.  Sic  ii,  4;  Cioen>,  Nat.  Dear,  lii,  16; 
cnp.  MOnter,  JUL  d,  Karth,  p.  102;  Movers,  Phdnie, 
4:91  sq. ;  Crenxer,  Sj^ntboL  i,  78  sq.).  Besides  the 
rEBOATiB  (q.  T.)  of  the 
^rians  (which  was  the  fe- 
iJ.e  oounterpart  of  Dagon), 
e  Sabylonians  had  a  tradi- 
m,  acoording  to  Beroens 
(erosi  Qua  nq)emint,  ed. 
Lcbter,  p.  48, 54),  that  at  the 
try  beginning  of  their  his- 
ry  an  extraordinary  being, 
Ued  Oonnes,  having  the  en- 
re  body  of  a  fish,  but  the 
sad,  bands,  feet,  and  ^oice  Repreeentation  of  a  Fiah- 
^  a  man,  emerged  fhnn  the  fc^S^^htSbS 
rythrasan  Sea,  i4>peaied  m 

abylonia,  and  taught  the  rude  iidiabitantB  the  nse 
r  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  and  agricnltare ;  that, 
tier  long  intervals  between,  other  similar  beings  ap- 
eared  and  commnnicated  the  same  predoos  lore  in 
etail,  and  that  the  last  of  these  was  called  Odahon 
QSaKuw).  Selden  is  persuaded  that  this  Odakon  is 
be  Philistine  god  Dagon  (De  DUi  Syris,  p.  266),  a  con- 
lusion  in  which  Kiebuhr  coincides  {Giick,  Amin,  p. 
77^  but  from  which  Rawlinson  dissents  (Herod,  i, 
SZ),  The  resemblance  between  Dagon  and  Atergatis 
q.  d.  'T^^K  and  in,  great  fish)  or  Derketo  (which  is 
>at  an  abbreviation  of  the  last  name)  is  so  great  in 
»ther  respects  that  Selden  accounts  for  the  only  im- 
>ortant  difference  between  them— that  of  sex— by  re- 
Terring  to  the  androgynous  nature  of  many  heathen 
^ods.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Sept.,  and  Philo  Byblius  (in  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  i, 
LO)  make  Dagon  masculine  (6  Aayutv).  The  fish-like 
form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  and  as 
such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by  sea&ring  tribes  in 
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the  representation  of  their  gods.     (See  Gdtze,  Ditsert, 
de  ('xdvoXarpit^,  Lips.  1728.) 

The  most  funous  temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza 
(Judg.  xvi,  21-.B0)  and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v,  6,  6 ;  1 
Chron.  x,  10).  The  former  was  employed  as  a  theatre 
(see  Faber,  ArchdoL  i,  444,  486),  and  was  once  over- 
thrown by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi).  The  latter  temple 
was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the  Maccabsan  wars  (1 
Mace.  X,  84;  xi,  4;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  4,  6).  There 
would  also  seem  to  have  been  a  third  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jericho,  which  was  demolished  by  Ptolemy  (Joseph. 
War^  i,  2,  8) ;  and  the  site  of  which  Schwars  claims 
(Paktt,  p.  168)  to  have  discovered  in  a  stream  still 
bearing  the  name  of  Duga,  or  fish-river:  it  is  but  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Doch^  or  Docus  (q.  v.).  Traces 
of  the  worship  of  Dagon  likewise  appear  in  the  names 
Caphar-Dagon  (near  Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  in  Ju- 
dah  (Josh,  xv,  41),  and  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  27).  See 
Beth-daoon. 

Besides  the  female  figure  of  Atergates,  there  have 
lately  been  discovered  among  the  Assyrian  ruins  (Bot> 
ta,  pL  32-85)  figures  of  a  male  fish-god,  not  only  of 
the  forms  given  above  (Layard,  Nineveh^  ii,  368),  but 
occasionally  with  a  human  form  and  feet,  the  fish  only 
covering  the  back  like  a  cloak  (Layard,  Babglon^  p. 
801).  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  also  deciphered  the  name 
dagon  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).     See  Ro- 


ser,  De  Dagone,  in  UgoUni,  Tkuaur,  zziii;  Sharpe  ih 
Bonomi's  Nkieveh,  dd  ed.  p.  169. 


Figore  of  Fiab-god  at  enfcrance  of  a  ainftU  Temple,  Nimrond. 

DAGOITS  HOUSE  (1  Sam.  v,  6),  or  the  houbb  (1 
Sam.  V,  2)  or  templb  of  Dagon  (1  Chron.  x,  10), 
')i!l^~n*^a,  L  e.  Beth-Dagon,  as  it  is  elsewhere  render- 
ed (Josh.  XV,  41 ;  xix,  27 ;  so  Bri^SayuWj  1  Ifacc.  x, 
88),  or  the  sanctuary  of  Dagon,  the  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, mentioned  in  Judg.  xvi,  28,  and  other  places. 
See  this  etymology  defended  against  the  older  one 
(which  Fiirst  retains,  ffeb.  Lex.  p.  286)  in  Gesenius, 
Momiment.  Phoen.  p.  887,  and  Thesaur.  p.  204.  In  the 
first  two  (and  possibly  also  the  third)  of  the  above  pas- 
sages, the  temple  of  Dagon,  situated  in  or  near  Ashdod 
(as  stated  under  the  foregoing  article  Dagon),  is  evi- 
dently intended ;  the  other  collocations  of  these  words 
[see  Beth-]  require  a  fidler  elucidation  than  could 
well  be  given  in  the  article  Bbth-dagon  (q.  v.). 

1.  Bbth-dagon,  in  Josh,  xv,  41,  was  one  of  the  sec- 
ond group  of  "sixteen  cities  with  their  villages," 
which  the  sacred  writer  places  in  the  lowlands  (M^&^) 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  on  the  actufd  plain 
which  stretches  westward  towards  the  Philistine  coast 
from  *'the  hill  country"  so  often  mentioned.  This 
does  not  (as  in  Reland,  Palattina,  p.  636)  designate  a 
GederothrbeUidagon,  as  the  name  Gederoth  occurs  aione 
in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  18,  with  the  same  description  as  it 
has  in  this  place,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  lowlands 
of  Judah.  Gesenius  and  FOrst  identify  this  Beth- 
dagon  with  the  Caphar-dagon,  which  iu  the  time  of 
Eusebius  was  a  very  large  village  (ic(u/ii|  /xeytim},  in- 
ter Jamniam  et  Diospolin)  in  the  neijghborhood  of  Jop- 
pa;  but  modem  research  has  shown  that  this  latter 
plaice,  of  which  still  remain  some  traces  in  Beit-Defan, 
a  village  between  Y&&  and  Ludd,  is  considerably 
above  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah.  Our  Beth- 
dagon,  indeed,  no  longer  exists  by  the  same  name 
(Van  de  Yelde's  Map  qjf  Palestine  and  Memoir,  p.  294). 
The  same  must  be  said  of 

2.  Beth-daoon,  mentioned  in  Josh,  xix,  27,  as  one 
of  the  border  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Though, 
however,  no  modem  landmark  points  out  the  site  of 
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tbifl  north  Beth-dagoii,  it  ii  not  difficult  to  discover, 
from  the  precise  topographical  statement  of  the  sacred 
writer,  that  this  city  was  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  boundary-line  of  the  tribe,  after  crossing  the  ridge 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Carmel  towards  Uie  east, 
intersects  the  stream  of  the  Kishon,  on  the  confines 
of  Zebulon.  It  h  remarkable  that,  as  there  is  a  mod- 
ern BeU'D^cm  in  the  south  which  yet  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with,  but  is  far  to  the  north-west  of,  the  southern 
Beth-dagon,  so  there  is  still,  in  the  central  district  of 
*  the  Holy  Land,  a  second  BeU-Dejan,  which  is  equally 
fiir  distant  fh>m  our  northern  Beth-dagon,  only  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  south-east  In  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain  of  S&lim,  a  little  to  the  east  of  N4bnlus 
(Shechem),  Dr.  Robinson  descried  at  the  east  end  of 
it,  on  some  low  hOls,  a  village  called  BeU-Dgcm  (Bibl. 
Betearches,  iU,  102;  Later  Betearcket,  p.  298).  This 
BeU-D(jan^  Robinson  thinks,  has  no  counterput  in  the 
Beth-dagons  of  the  Bible.  The  French  traveller,  De 
Saulcy,  is  not  of  this  opinion,  but  identifies  the  village 
near  N4bulus  with  the  Beth-dagon  of  Chron.  x,  10 ; 
because  "this  village  is  only  one  day's  march  from 
Jilbonn,  the  locality  in  the  mountain  to  the  north-east 
of  Jenin,  which  was  unquestionably  the  scene  of  SauPs 
disaster"  (Dead  SeOy  i,  101).  If  his  conjecture  be  right, 
we  must  indicate  tlds  as  the 

3.  Bbth-daoon  of  1  Chron.  x,  10  (Sept  oZcoc  Aa- 
yctfv),  in  the  western  half-tribe  of  Kanasseh  (some  dis- 
tance ttom  Mount  Gilboa),  where  the  Philistines,  after 
their  victory,  placed  SauPs  head  in  the  temple  of  their 
god — ^hiB  body  and  those  of  his  sons  having  been  carried 
(the  same  distance  north-east)  to  Bethshan,  whence 
tiie  Jabesh-Gileadites  afterwards  rescued  them.  It 
no  doubt  aids  this  view  that  we  are  not  otherwise  in- 
formed where  the  temple  was  in  which  they  deposited 
then:  ghastly  trophy ;  moreover,  the  phrase  (in  ver.  9) 
l*^iaD  C^^'^Ma,  denoting  a  circuit  of  the  adjaemt 
country^  which  bad  been  evacuated  by  Israel,  and  was 
then  occupied  by  the  enemy  (ver.  7),  very  well  suits 
the  relative  positions  of  this  Bat-Dejan  and  Bethshan, 
equally  distant  from  the  fatal  field,  and  in  different 
directions. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Bethpdagon  of  1  Mace,  x,  88, 
Gesenius  (Thes,  p.  194)  expresses  a  doubt  whether  this 
passage  means  only  Dagon's  temple  at  Azotus,  or  a 
Beth-dagon,  a  town  so  called  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
that  case  we  might  regard  this  as  a  city  in  the  vicinit>' 
of  Azotus  (or  Ashdod),  answering  probably  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  western  Beit-Dejan^  and  Eusebius's  Caphar- 
dagon,  already  mentioned.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  84th  verse  Beth-dagon  occurs  as  a  proper  name, 
as  it  also  does  in  the  original,  Brj^Baywv,  whereas,  in 
the  next  verse,  the  temple  of  the  Philistine  god  is  de- 
scribed by  the  appellative  t6  Up6v  Aaydtv,  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  distinction. — Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Dailey,  David,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  March  1, 1792, 
was  converted  in  1805,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1812, 
became  superannuated  in  1856,  and  died  May  4, 1856. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  useful  minister 
and  presiding  elder,  and  was  especially  "  proficient  in 
the  theology  of  the  plan  of  salvation."  He  filled 
many  important  stations  with  uniform  and  excellent 
success.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  revised 
ByTrm-booh  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  CJhurch  now  in 
nse.^Mmutes  of  Conferences^  vi,  219. 

Daille,  Jean,  minister  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of 
his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Chatelleraut  Jan.  6,  1594; 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Duplessis-Momay  (q.  v.) 
in  1612,  and  was  ordained  in  1623.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  as  minister  of  Charenton. 
He  died  AprU  15, 1670.  In  theology  Daill6  belonged 
to  the  moderate  school  of  Saumur  (q.  v.).  "  His  dis- 
courses are  characterized  by  a  heart-stirring  eloquence. 


and  it  has  been  remarked  of  him  that  iw  bad  afi  % 
eloquence  of  Sanrin  without  ao j  approAch  to  Us  ts 
gid  and  bombastic  style.  The  work  by  which  B^ 
is  best  known  is  his  treatise  Z>e  icMt  Piatrwm^  a  ni 
designed  to  check  or  moderate  the  exoeaaive  iciwa 
which  is  fslt  in  many  quarters  for  the  wziten  of  eo^ 
siaaticai  antiquity.  It  rendered  an  impovtant  tarm 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  his  own  conntzy  and  tn 
and  may  still  be  consulted  with  great  advaats^' 
It  was  published  in  1632;  in  Latm  in  1696  (Got. 
4to) ;  and  a  translation  into  Engliah  in  1651,  mbi 
the  title  of  ji  Treaiiee  coneermmff  the  rif/ki  Urn  ^h 
Fathers  in  the  Decision  of  Contropereies  ikeU  art  at  di 
Dagf  in  Beliffion  (new  ed.  by  Jekyll,  Loud.  1841,  ISn; 
Amer.  ed.  Phila.  1842,  12mo).  We  have  tnnsbciH 
also  of  his  Exposition  ofths  PkU^piane,  br  Sfacna 
(Lond.  1841,  imp.  8vo) ;  Exposition  of  Csioetiam.  ^ 
Sherman  (Lond.  1841,  imp.  8vo).  Among  his  al^ 
writings  are  De  Cuttihu  Latinonan  (G«Dev.  UBTU^f 
De  PcBnis  et  Satitfactiombns  kumasitU  (Amet.  4to):  ie 
la  Crianee  des  P^res  sur  le  fait  das  Imagoa  (dvo);  Ja 
Confrinatiome  et  ext,  unctione  (Genev.  1669,  4lo);  Im 
Awriculari  Coi^essione  (Genev.  1661,  4to>;  De  Pkai- 
epigraphis  Apostolieis  (1658,  8vo) ;  and  20  votenet  tf 
sermons.  —  See  Haag,  La  France  Ptoiestantey  iv,  1^; 
Rich,  Biog,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hfe  ofDaiBe,  ptitui 
to  his  Biyht  Use  of  the  Fathers;  Chase,  in  BOSstkaa 
SacrOf  iv,  5  sq. ;  Bayle,  Dictionary^  a.  t.;  Hoefs, 
Nowo.  Biog,  Ginirtde,  xii,  790. 

D'Ailly.    See  Aillt. 

Dally  occurs  in  the  Engl,  version  of  onr  Lorf  i 
Prayer  as  the  rendering  of  iirtovmo^  (Matt,  vi,  11; 
Luke  xi,  8),  which  litendly  means  ^^  wi6airteBff,ie. 
needfd,  as  it  probably  should  have  been  tranikH 
The  same  Greek  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  althrai^ 
several  Heb.  and  Greek  words  are  thus  translated  ii 
other  passages.  Conant,  however  (Remoed  Vermm  ^ 
Matthew,  N.  T.  1860,  p.  30),  maintains  the  cotteetaai 
of  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  does  also  SchaflT  (in  Lanp^i 
Matthew,  p.  121).  But  this  involves  a  palpable  t^ 
tology.  See  Dat.  Treatises  on  the  plirue  ^'daij 
bread''  have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Klrehmakr  (Tv 
teb.  1711),  Kortiiolt  (KiL  1677),  Stolberg  (VHeb.  168^ 
Pfeiffer  (Regiom.  1689),  Zom  (C^»Mc  i,  46«<B).  Sk 
Lord's  Prater. 

DAILY  OFFERING  or  SACRIFICE  (T?' 
^*^ptn!l,  the  continual  offering;  Joaephos  akoicaintju 
lviiK.xi<rtiov,  iv^tX^xw^^C,  War,  vii,  2,  1),  in  DsaJd 
(viii,  12  sq. ;  xi,  31 ;  xii,  11)  and  the  Tahnad  (sim^ 
*T^73Pl!l,  "the  continual,"  sacrifeiwn  jt^y,  w»  i 
burnt-offering  of  two  year-old  lambs,  which  were  dsBj 
immolated  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Israelltish  peopk 
Qk  rov  ^rjftooiov  dvaXtafmrog,  Joseph.  ^»<.  in,  10. 1} 
upon  the  great  altar ;  the  first  lamb  eaiiy  (as  sooe  is 
it  became  light,  Mishna,  Taimd,  iii,  2 ;  no  reliance  is  % 
be  placed  upon  Zom*s  treatise  De  certis  ten^p.  is  j^' 
sacrijicio  ap.  Ebr.  offerendo,  in  the  MiscelL  Zqst.  Sck. 
ii,  1  sq.),  the  other  (^ys  nnpp,  "the  evening  ofab- 
tion,"  Dan.  ix,  21)  at  evening  (more  definitely  *C% 
^??7?0»  ^*'«^^*'»  <*«  l^*^  evenings  [see  Pasbovib]: 
according  to  Pesaeh,  v,  1,  the  eve-offering  was  saoi- 
ficed  as  a  rule  between  the  eighth-and-a-half  and  tk 
ninth-and-a-half  hour  [2i  to  ^  o'clock  P.M.],  bat  cd 
Sabbath-eve  and  Pkssovei^ve  [I4th  Nisan]  one  boa 
earlier;  Josephus,  AnL  xiv,  4,  3,  deaignatu  "abeat 
Uie  ninth  hour''  as  the  time ;  comp.,  however,  Jona- 
than's Targum,  Gen.  xlix,  27.  Thia  waa  the  meal 
termhiation  of  a  fast  [q.  v.],  Dan.  Ix,  21 ;  Acts  iii,  1; 
X,  3,  30),  each  with  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  wheat- 
en  flour  as  a  meat  offering,  and  a  quarter  of  a  Inn  oi 
wine  as  a  drink  ofiering  (Exod.  xxix,  38-42;  Kia. 
xxviii,  3-8 ;  Ezra  iii,  5).  It  waa  not  superseded  br 
the  Sabbath  or  festival  oflRsrings  (Knm.  xxviii,  9  sq., 
15  sq. ;  not  even  by  those  of  the  Passover,  I^sack,  v, 
1).    The  regulations  concerning  tiie  pr^axatioa  of 
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)  priests  for  this  annual  religions  service,  the  allot- 
snt  of  the  several  operations,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
nrifice  itself,  were  eventually  prescribed  in  the  tract 
tmid  (Mishna,  v,  10),  which  llLen  has  illuBtrated  with 
idite  explanation  (Brem.  1786,  and  in  Ugolini  The- 
KT.  xix)  ;  comp.  also  Loscan,  De  Sacrificio  Quotid, 
ips.  1718).  In  the  (last)  Temple  there  was  a  lamb- 
artment  in  the  nortli-west  comer  for  the  special  pur- 
ee of  this  offering  (Tamidy  iii,  8).— Winer,  JUaho.  ii, 
7.     See  Sacrifice. 

DAILY  SERVICE  or  Praters.  In  the  ancient 
tiurch,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  daily  service  was 
tablished,  at  which  every  clergyman  was  compelled  to 
tend,  under  pain  of  suspension  or  deprivation,  wheth- 
'  it  was  his  duty  to  officiate  or  not.  Ttiis  subject  is 
itermined  by  several  councils,  by  the  first  council  of 
oledo,  and  by  that  of  Agde :  the  law  of  Justinian 
anishes  the  neglect  of  this  duty  with  degradation,  be- 
luse  of  the  scandal  it  gives  to  the  laity.  In  some 
tinrches  a  daily  celebration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  seems 
>  have  been  recommended,  and  to  some  extent  prac- 
iced.  There  are  found  testimonies  on  this  subject  in 
'ertnllian,  Cyprian,  and  Irenasus ;  the  last  of  whom 
ays,  **  It  is  the  will  of  our  Lord  that  we  should  make 
ur  offering  at  his  altar  ft«quently,  and  without  inter- 
oission.**  But  there  was  no  fixed  and  express  rule  as 
0  the  time  of  celebration.  The  rubric  of  the  Church 
»f  England  declares  that  all  *'  priests  and  deacons  are 
0  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  either 
>rivately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
>ther  argent  cause.  And  the  curate  that  ministereth 
n  every  parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and 
aot  being  otherwise  reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the 
Mune  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he  minis- 
tereth, and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a 
convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God's  word  and  to  pray  with  him."  But 
this  rule  u  now  a  dead  letter. — Prayer-iooh^  Preface ; 
Bingham,  Orig,  Eccl.  bk.  vi,  chap.  iU,  §  5, 6 ;  Procter, 
Oh  Common  Prayer^  p.  195-197. 

Daimbert  or  Dagobert,  the  first  Latin  patriarch 
of  Jerosalem.    While  he  was  bishop  of  Pisa,  pope  Ur- 
ban II  conferred  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica 
fbr  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  livres,  and  appointed  him 
papal  legate  in  the  East.    In  Nov.  1095,  Daimbert  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  when  Urban  II 
preached  the  first  crusade,  and  he  joined  the  crusade 
at  the  head  of  troops  from  Pisa  and  Genoa.     When 
Daimbert  arrived  in  Palestine,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  already  master  of  Jerusalem.    At  a  general  meet- 
hig  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  held  on  Christmas,  1099, 
Daimbert  was  elected  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
place  of  one  Amulphns  who  was  deposed.     Godfrey 
had  to  leave  to  Daimbert  the  sovereignty  of  Jaffi^  and 
of  that  quarter  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection  was  situated.     On  the  death  of  God- 
frey, Daimbert  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  but 
finally  hsd  to  yield  to  Baldwin,  and  to  crown  the  new 
lung.    Falling  out  with  Baldwin,  he  was  expelled  by 
the  latter,  and  Amulphns  returned  to  the  patriarchate. 
Daimbert  went  to  Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  pope  Pas- 
cal II  to  decide  in  his  favor.     He  intended  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  and  to  enforce  the  papal  decision,  hat 
died  on  his  way  at  Palermo,  in  1107.— Hoefer,  Biogrw 
phie  Ghtrak,  xii,  792. 

Dai'san  (^modv  v.  r.  Aftrnv,  Vulg.  Detanon)^  the 
head  of  one  of  the  families  of  temple-servants  that 
returned  tnm  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  81) ;  evidently  a 
corruption  (^  being  mistaken  for  ^)  for  the  Rezih 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  50). 

Dai^ah.    See  Vui-tubb. 

Dalai'ah  (1  Chron.  iii,  24),  the  same  name  else- 
where mora  correctly  Anglicized  Delaiah  (q.  v.). 

Dalberg,  Kabl  Theodor,  baron  of  Dalberg,  was 


bom  Feb.  8,  1744,  at  Hemsheim,  near  Worms ;  he 
studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Heidelberg ;  became,  while 
yet  very  young,  prebendary  of  Mayence,  and  canon  of 
Worms  and  WOnburg.  In  1772,  as  governor  of  Er- 
furt, he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry.  In  1787  he  became  coa^tor  of  the 
elector  of  Mayence  and  the  bishop  of  Worms ;  was 
made  bislu>p  of  Constance  in  1788,  and  soon  after  arch- 
bishop of  Tarsus.  The  last  elector  of  Mayence  died  in 
1802,  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  electorate 
of  Mayence  on  the  one  side  of  the  Bhine  had  been  abol- 
ished and  on  the  other  secularised,  Dalberg  became 
arch-chancellor,  which  position  he  held  with  great  cred- 
it; but  by  suppressing  the  convents  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  by  sympathy  for  France  that 
of  Germany.  In  1804  he  was  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  at  Paris.  When  the  confederacy 
of  the  Rhine  was  formed  he  bad  to  resign  his  ofiioe, 
but,  in  exchange,  was  made  prinoe-primate  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  was  Napoleon's  adviser  in  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  afterwards  became  grand- 
duke  of  Frankfort,  and  appointed  Eugene  Beauharaais 
as  his  successor.  In  1818  he  renounced  his  title,  went 
first  to  Constance,  where  he  protected  the  vicar  gen- 
eral Wessenberg  fix»m  the  enmity  of  the  pope,  and  af- 
terwards returned  to  Regensburg,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  a  pension  of  100,000  florins,  and  died 
Feb.  10, 1817.  His  principal  works  are,  Betrachtunpen 
«.  d,  Unwermm  (Frankf.  1777 ;  6th  ed.  1819) ;  VerhdU- 
mu  ewischm  Moral  vnd  StaaUJctmtlX^ankf.  1786); 
Grundsd^  d.  yEttheiik  (Erf.  1791) ;  Von  d,  Beumtsttein 
ah  aOgem,  Grunde  d.  WeUweisheit  (Erf.  1798) ;  Betraeh- 
tiMffen  veber  d,  Charahter  KarU  d.  Gr.  (Erfurt,  1806) ; 
PeriUet  (Borne,  1811).  See  Krftmer,  Geddchtmss-tchrift 
au/K.  von  Dalberg  (Gotha,  1817).— Hoefer,  Nouio.  Bi- 
ographU  GMiraU,  xii,  802. 

Dale,  THE  Kino's  C?f^nn  p^^,  vaOe^  o/tke  king), 
the  name  of  a  valley  apparently  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  17) ;  oth- 
erwise called  the  VaUeg  of  Skaveh  (q.  v.),  but  identi- 
fied by  some  with  another  of  the  same  name  (the  mod- 
em Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or,  rather,  its  southern 
part,  opting  into  the  plot  used  for  the  king's  garden, 
about  the  well  of  Job  and  the  pool  of  Siloam),  in  which 
Absalom  reared  his  family  monument  (2  Sam.  xviiJ, 
18).    See  Absalom's  Tomb. 

Dale,  or  Dalsn,  Aktonius  Yak,  was  bom  Kov. 
8, 1688,  in  Hsarlem.  He  was  brought  up  to  business 
against  his  will.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  applied  hinv- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  that  of  medicine.  He  became  a  practis- 
ing physician,  and  attained  distinction  In  his  profes- 
sion. His  fidthful  and  disinterested  attention  to  his 
poor  patients  secured  hnn  high  praise.  He  also  exer- 
cised for  a  time  his  preaching  gift  among  the  Mennon- 
ites;  but  his  sermons  were  overloaded  with  learned 
citations,  and  hence  were  hardly  acceptable  to  the 
people.  His  European  reputation  rests,  however,  on 
the  learned  works  which  he  wrote  against  what  he 
regarded  as  superstition.  In  1688  he  published  De 
oraculis  Eikniconm  dittertaiionet  dua^  quorum  prior 
de  iptomm  duratione  ac  dffectu^  potterior  de  eorundtm 
ttuOorHnu  (Amst  8vo).  In  this  work  he  combated 
the  opinion  that  demoniac  influence  was  exerted  in 
connection  with  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
sorcery  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Satan.  The  work  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.  Fontenelle  made  ftree  use  of 
it  in  the  composition  of  his  Hittoire  det  Oracks  (Paris, 
1707, 12mo).  He  wrote  several  other  works  in  Latin, 
and  one  in  his  native  tongue,  on  the  same  subject,  dis- 
crediting belief  in  Satanic  agency,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  also 
published  a  DUtert,  tniper  Arittea  de  LXX  interpretC. 
htUj  with  a  history  of  ceremonies  of  baptism  among  the 
Jews,  and  among  the  various  Christian  communions 
(Amst.  1704,  4to).    He  died  Nov.  28, 1708,  deeply  la- 
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mented.    I.  Clericns,  T.  JanBsoniiif,  and  Prof.  Moms 
were  among  his  fdends. 

Daleites,  followen  of  Dftyid  Dale,  paitor  of  an 
Independent  congregatioa  at  Glasgow.    Sinee  the 
'  death  of  Mr.  Dale  they  hare  formed  a  Connection  with 
the  Inghamites  (q.  y.). 

Dalmann'tha  ^AaXfiavovBd,  deriv.  nnknown, 
nnless  [as  suggested  bj  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Eebr,  p.  555 ; 
comp.  SimonJs  Onom.  p.  51]  for  the  Zalmom,  ')1sb2C,  a 
town  mentioned  in  the  Tahnnd  as  Ijing  near  Tiberi- 
as),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Mark  viii,  10,  where  we 
read  that  Jesus,  after  feeding  the  moltltode  in  the 
Decapolis,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  took  a  boat  and 
"  came  into  the  regions  (tl^  rd  fdpi)  of  Dalmanotha ;" 
while  the  parallel  passage  (Matt,  xr,  89)  states  that  he 
<t  came  into  the  borders  of  Magdala."  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  Dalmanntha  was  a  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  dose 
npon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  at  the  present  Mejdel.  See  Maodai«a. 
Immediately  south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into 
the  sea.  Beyond  this,  about  a  mile  fh>m  Magdala,  a 
narrow  glen  breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth 
are  some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  seyeral  copious  fountains,  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  ancient  walls  and  the  ruins  of  a  vil- 
lage. The  place  is  called  *Am  el-Bdrideh,  '*  the  cold 
fountain*'  (Robinson,  Ret,  iii,  27),  and  has,  with  great 
probability,  been  thought  to  be  the  site  of  Dalmanutha 
(Porter,  in  Smith  and  ELitto,  s.  v. ;  Tristram,  Land  of 
Itrcielf  p.  429).  See  CAPBBir aum.  Thomson  thinks 
it  may  be  the  present  ruined  site  called  DaOumUi^  on 
the  river  south  of  the  lake,  although  he  admits  this 
seems  too  far  from  Magdala  {Lcmd  and  Booh^  ii,  60). 
Schwarz  (Paktt.  p.  189)  finds  it  in  the  "  cave  of  Teti- 
man"  ('jXTa'^bn),  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  situated 
probably  in  the  cliffs  above  Mejdel  (Van  de  Yelde,  Jfe- 
fitoiV,  p.  334),  which,  he  learns,  was  also  called  TaU 
mamUa. 

Dalma'tia  (AfzK/mrlaj  deny,  unknown),  a  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (Pliny,  iii,  28;  Strabo,  vii,  815),  between  the  riv- 
ers  Titins  and  Drinus,  and  the  Bebian  and  Scordian 
hills,  south  of  Labumia  (PUny,  iii,  26),  which,  togeth- 
er with  it,  formed,  after  the  expedition  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  9,  the  Roman  province  of  Ulyricom,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  often  spoken  of  83monymou8ly  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  8t.  Paul,  ii,  126).  Its  principal 
towns  were  Salona,  Epidanrus,  Lissus,  etc  (Ptolemy, 
ii,  17,  4).  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dalmata,  a 
barbarous  but  valiant  race,  supposed  to  be  of  Thracian 
origin,  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  navigating  the 
sea  along  theb:  coasts,  and  extremely  bold  in  their  pi- 
racies. The  capital,  Dalminium,  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  B.C.  157 ;  the  country,  how- 
ever, was  not  completely  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. The  modem  name  of  the  country  is  the  same 
as  the  ancient.  Education  and  morality  are  here  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire (see  the  Penngf  Cyciopadutj  s.  v. ;  Smith's  Diet,  qf 
Class.  Gtog.  s.  v.,  and  the  travellers  there  referred  to). 
See  Illtrioum. 

During  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Titus 
left  him  to  visit  Dalmatla  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  stated,  unless  we  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  to  regulate  the  afikirs  of  the  Church  in  that  region 
(Cellarii  No^.  i,  614  sq.),  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Paul 
had  formerly  preached  (Rom.  xv,  19).     See  Trrus. 

At  present  Dalmatia  is  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  the  emperor  bearing  among  his  other  titles 
that  of  king  of  Dalmatia.  According  to  the  last  cen- 
sus of  1857,  the  population  amounted  to  404,499,  most- 
ly Slavi.  Of  these,  887,800  were  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Zara  and  five  bishops  (Sebeni- 
co,  Spalato,  Lesina,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro) ;  341  United 


Greeks  Qxl  three  congregatioBa,  bcloDgbig  t»  tibedt 
cese  of  Kreuz,  in  Croatia;  77,144  mwnbwa  of  &• 
thodox  (non-United)  Greek  Church,  under  one  hii 
who  formerly  resided  at  Sebenioo,  and  ataee  ISfia 
Zara;  17  Lutherans ;  8  Reformed ;  and  818  IkmT 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  297  puiahea,  122  ck^ 
des,  and  69  monasteries ;  the  orthodox  Grecka,  3S|» 
isbes,  9  chaplaincies,  and  U  monaaterioe. — ASga 
BeaUEttcykiop,  iii,  78. 

Dalmatio,  the  characteristic  dreaa  of  the  dc 
in  the  adminiitration  of  the  Eochariat,  ao  ciIlediH 
being  first  woven  in  Dalmatia,  or  first  need  Iv  a 
Dalmatian  clergy  (Durandus,  HcU,  iii,  1).  It 
robe  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  open  at  fu 
side  for  a  distance  varying  at  dififcront  peiioda,  bi 
not  marked  at  the  back  with  a  croea  like  the  t^a^ 
but  in  the  Latin  Church  with  two  nairow  ttaiptt,^ 
remains  of  tlie  angusU  dam  worn  on  the  old  B«a 
dress.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  la  called  iJu/uiMij  oi 
is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  croasea.  Tm 
dalmatic  is  seen,  in  some  old  bruioeo,  worn  over  the  it 
and  the  stole,  the  fringed  extremitlefl  of  which  ssd 
just  below  it  It  was  adopted  at  a  later  period  I7DE 
higher  clergy.  The  chasuble  (q.  ▼.)  waa  louMitiiw^ 
worn  over  the  dalmatic.  Ita  aymbolical  mraanic  e 
thus  explained  by  the  ritualists :  *'Tbe  deaconli  lo^ 
of  white  with  purple  stripes,  with  the  right  ilef^ 
plain  and  veiy  full,  but  the  left  fringed  or  faasrfa' 
is  the  image  of  bountif  ulness  towards  the  poor,  it  * 
the  robe  given  to  deacons  and  snb-deacona,  beeaei 
they  were  chosen  by  the  apostles  to  serve  the  tabla, 
and  a  deacon  should  have  a  dalmatic  with  fantir 
sleeves  than  a  sob-deacon,  becanse  he  abonld  ban  i 
larger  generosity,  while  a  bishop  ahould  have  one  vid 
sleeves  much  broader  and  wider  than  the  deacos's. 
because  of  the  same  reason  in  an  ascending  ratia.  1 
dalmatic  signifies  an  immaculate  life  aa  well  a*  I0- 
pitality,  and  it  has  two  stripes  before  and  behad  fr 
show  that  a  bishop  should  exercise  his  dbarity  t»  alL 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  The  transverse  &e, 
which  forms  a  cross  behind,  b,  of  course,  in  aDiiaK  a 
the  cross  which  the  great  Bishop  of  our  sools  ben 
when  on  his  way  to  Calvary." — Banghun,  Orig.  Eed. 
bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  §20;  Rock,  Hiemrgia,  ii,  S47;  Hiot 
Chwrck  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Palmer,  Oriff,  Utrnkm.  i. 
814. 

Dal'phon  (Heb.  Dalphon',  1''^^?,  proh.  PtesB: 
Sept.  AA^w  V.  r.  xai  dSik^iip;  Vulg.  Ddpkm\1k 
second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman ;  killed  by  the  je«i 
on  the  18th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix,  7),  B.C.  478. 

Dam  (dM,  mother),  the  female  parent  of  jtasf 
birds  (Dent,  xxii,  6,  7),  or  lamba  (Exod.  ^r^\  31; 
Lev.  xxii,  27).  With  the  Mosaic  r^nlatioos  of  otf- 
dfm  treatment  toward  these  creatures  spoken  of  is 
these  passages,  compare  the  similar  ordinance  respect 
ing  boiling  a  kid  in  its  own  mother's  nulk  (Exai 
xxiii,  19),  and  the  treatise  of  Heumann,  De  l^mpv^- 
doxe  (G5tt  1748,  and  in  hia  SyOo^,  Dim.  ii,  362  iq.> 
See  Beast. 

^Damages,  whether  to  person  or  property,  aceoi 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  statutes.     See  also  Fink. 

1.  Injury  to  limb,  in  the  case  of  a  free  Israelite,  es- 
tailed  an  equal  infliction  (Jus  taUonisi)  upon  the  saae 
part  of  the  body  of  the  aggreesor  (Exod.  -g^,  2$-3&: 
Lev.  xxiv,  19  sq. ;  Deut.  xix,  21 ;  comp.  Matt,  t,  8^: 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  it  eflfSscted  his  tteedom  (Exod. 
xxi,  26  sq. ;  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  832).  PecsnitfJ 
satisfaction,  however,  in  the  former  case,  was  a  v^ 
established  custom  (Josephus,  ^11/.  iv,  8,  85),  so  tbit 
retaliation  was  probably  resorted  to  only  in  cases  d 
intentional  or  malicioua  injury  (comp.  £xod.  xxfi.  S 
sq.;  see  Michaelis,  Jfos.  jRScAl,  V,  65  sq.).  Grveki^ 
isUtion  also  (Died.  Sic.  xii,  17 ;  Diog.  Laert.  1, 50-  <» 
w^  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables  (see  GcS. 
XX,  1 ;  comp.  Heinecc  AtUiq,  Jw,  Bom,  ir,  18,  8,  «s^ 
Opiue.  mm,  p.  218  aq. ;  on  the  Germanie  vaagesi » 
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rodjtmaim,  Deukke  Ai^tikHmer^  p.  46),  stactioned 
B  natural  and  simple  Judicial  observance  of  **  like 
like"  (pomp.  DongtsBi  AnaUcL  i,  92,  11 ;  Danx, 
MenBchen's  Ji,  Test.  Talm.  p.  488  sq.).  Among  the 
raelites,  howerer,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  often  been 
forced  (coaaap,  Ligfatfoot,  Hot,  ffebr,  p.  282),  and  cor- 
ral lojuriea,  at  least  nnder  the  monarchy,  were  al- 
3Bt  always  compromised  by  a  sum  of  money  (so  gen- 
ally  among  the  Turks ;  see  Hanmier,  Ontum.  Rtich^  i, 
6  sq.).  The  Talmudical  interpretation  growing  out 
this  enactment  may  be  seen  in  Baba  Kammoy  viii,  > 

See  Rbtaliatioh. 
2.  Wounding  a  free  person  in  an  aftay  (where  both 
irtiee  mieht  be  presumed  to  be  pretty  nearly  equally 
»  blame,  the  iigaiy,  however,  must  have  been  inflict- 
I  with  a  stone  or  the  fist,  rti'^^M ;  oomp.  Philo,  ii, 
L7,  ry  x^tpi ;  not  with  a  proper  weapon,  Josephus, 
,ni.  iv,  8,  83;  also  in  a  suddenly  outbreaking  quar- 
3l  between  them  that  gave  no  evidence  of  long-med- 
ated  barm),  which  rendered  the  individual  unfit  for 
rork,  required  compensation  for  the  loss  through  sick- 
ess  and  the  expense  of  cure  (Exod.  xxi,  18  sq. ;  ver. 
9  prescribes  that  this  mulct  should  cease  when  the 
rounded  person  became  able  to  go  about  again); 
hould  he  die  afterwards  no  further  penalty  was  to  be 
txacted  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  817 ;  oomp.  Baba  Kamma,  viii, 
.).  More  severe  exaction  followed  when  in  a  fray  a 
>regnant  woman  was  so  injured  as  to  suffer  abortion, 
lor  then  the  law  of  life  for  life  prevailed  in  full  (Exod. 
cxi,  22 ;  according  to  Josephus,  however.  Ant.  iv,  8, 
Sd,  and  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  817,  pecuniary  reparation  was 
lUowed  in  such  cases  likewise).     See  PuinsHHEifT. 

8.  Damage  to  one's  property  by  cattle  (Exod.  xxii, 
by,  or  accidental  spread  of  fire  in  the  field  (ver.  6),  call- 
ed for  ftill  remuneration  of  the  loss  (as  also  among  the 
Romans;  see  Walter,  G€$ch.  d.  Rom.  ReckU,  p.  812), 
and  was  to  be  paid  for  in  kind,  although  a  commuta- 
tion in  money  certainly  might  obtain  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
839).  For  fuller  details,  see  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Baba  Kamma,  iv,  1.  When  a  hired  animal  or  article 
was  injured  no  special  restitution  was  required  (Exod. 
xxii,  16).  It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  property 
placed  in  trust.  See  Deposit.  On  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  cases,  see  £li»er.<— Winer,  Realw.  i,  155. 

Dam'axla  (Aaiuzpic),  an  Athenian  woman  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Paul's  preaching  (Acts  xvii, 
84),  A.D.  48.  Chrysostom  (de  SacerdoHo^  iv,  7)  and 
others  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  but  apparenUy  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  she  is  mentioned  together  with  him  in  this  pas- 
sage. Grotius  and  Hemsterhuis  think  the  name  should 
be  DamaUSj  AdfjutXig  (signifying  keifer)^  which  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a  woman's  name ;  but  the  permuta- 
tion of  X  and  p  was  not  uncommon  both  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  writing  (Lobeck  on  Phiynichus,  p.  652). — 
Smith,  8.  V. 

DamaBOene'  (Aafiamoiv^c),  an  inhabitant  (2  Cot. 
xi,  82)  of  the  city  of  Damascus  (q.  v.). 

Damasoemis,  Joahmss.  See  Jomr  of  Damas- 
cus. 

Damas'cuB  (Heb.  Damme^iek,  piS^all  [sometimes 
Darme^ttk,  pb^^^T,  by  resolution  of  the  Dagesh,  1 
Chron.  xviii,  5, 6 ;  once  Dwnme'tek^  P^^^*^!  probably 
by  erroneoos  transcription  for  the  last,  2  Kings  xvi, 
10],  signifying  actkrity  [Qesenins,  Thes,  p.  845  sq.], 
fttm  its  commerce ;  Arab.  JDimeshh ;  Gr.  AafMffKoc)^ 
one  of  the  moet  ancient,  and  at  all  times  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Oriental  citlse.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  E»-8kam^  and  is  capital  of  an  important 
pashalie  of  this  latter  name,  and  indeed  is  the  chief  or 
capital  cit7  of  Syria.  It  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients  as  an  Arabian  city,  but  in  reality  it  be- 
longs to  Syria  (Coele-Syria,  Strabo  xvi,  766 ;  Ptolemy, 
V,  15,22).  In  2  Sam.  viii,  5, 6,  *'the  Syrians  of  Da- 
ma8eQ8"sie  spoken  of,  and  the  words  '*  Syria  of  Da- 


mascus" an  found  in  Isa.  vii,  8.  It  is  expressly  said, 
''the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus ;"  also,  Isa.  xvii,  8, 
"the  kingdom"  is  to  cease  *'from  Damascus;"  so 
that  this  place  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of  a  Syr- 
ian empire.  It  gave  name  (Syria  Damascena,  PUn. 
HiiL  Natural,  v,  19)  to  a  district  of  Syria,  which,  in  1 
Chron.  xix,  6,  is  distinguished  as  *'  Syria-Maachah** 
in  the  A.  V.  The  city  is  even  mentioned  in  the  cunei- 
fonn  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  The  following  account  is 
chiefly  from  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v. 

1.  Situation. — Damascus  occupies  the  mostbeantiftil 
site  in  Syria,  or  perhaps  in  aU  Western  Asia.  At  the 
eastern  base  of  Anti-Iibanus  lies  a  vast  plain,  having 
an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Awaj, 
with  its  branches,  which  separates  it  from  Itursa. 
On  the  east  a  little  group  of  conical  hiUs  divides  it 
from  the  great  Arabian  desert  Its  form  is  triangu- 
lar, and  its  area  about  500  square  miles.  Only  about 
one  half  of  this  is  now  inhabited,  or  indeed  habitable ; 
but  in  richness  and  beauty  this  half  is  unsurpassed. 
It  owes  all  its  advantages  to  its  rivers  (2  Kings  v,  12). 
The  plain  is  about  400  stadia  frt>m  the  Mediteranean, 
and  from  six  to  eight  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem. 
Its  celebrity  is  of  early  date.  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  756) 
speaks  of  it  in  eulogistic  terms.  In  a  religious  point 
of  view,  also,  its  repute  was  great.  Julian  (Ep.  24) 
terms  it  ''the  great  and  sacred  Damascus,  surpassing 
every  dty  both  in  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  shrines,  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of 
its  seasons,  the  limpidness  of  its  fountains,  the  volume 
of  its  waters,  and  the  richness  of  its  soil."  The  Aba^ 
na  (q.  v.),  now  called  Barada,  rising  high  up  on  the 
western  flank  of  Anti-Libanus,  forces  its  way  through 
tlie  chain,  running  for  some  time  among  the  moun- 
tains, till  suddenly  it  bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft 
upon  the  open  country  east  of  the  hills,  and  difftiset 
fertility  far  and  wide.  "From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain-range," says  a  modem  traveller, "  you  look  down 
on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  its  widest 
imd  ftillest  perfection,  with  the  visible  explanation  of 
the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring  charm,  that 
which  it  must  have  had  when  it  was  the  solitary  seat 
of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which  it  will  have  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts.  The  river  is  visible  at  the  bottom, 
with  its  green  banks,  rushing  through  the  deft;  it 
bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in  a  moment  scatters  over  the 
plain,  through  a  circle  of  thirty  miles,  the  same  ver- 
dure which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single 

channel Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the 

level  plain,  its  horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding 
hills  bare,  all  bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra 
and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your 
feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts 
and  apricots  waving  above,  com  and  grass  below ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out 
its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosonn  them, 
the  city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy 
height  of  Hermon,  overlooking  the  whole  scene.  Close 
beUnd  are  the  sterile  limestone  mountains — so  that 
yon  stand  literally  between  the  living  and  the  dead" 
(Stanley,  PaUtHme^  p.  402).  Another  writer  mentions 
among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in  question  "  walnuts, 
pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apricots,  citrons,  pears,  and 
apples"  (Addison's  Dam.  and  Pakufra,  ii,  92).  Olive- 
trees  are  also  a  principal  feature  of  the  scene.  Be- 
sides the  mafai  stream  of  the  Barada,  which  runs  di- 
rectly through  the  town,  supplying  its  public  dstems, 
baths,  and  fountains,  a  number  of  branches  are  given 
off  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  iirigate  the 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  turning  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  desert  into  a  garden.  These  various  streams, 
although  greatiy  weakened  in  volume,  flow  on  towards 
the  east  for  about  twenty  miles,  when  they  pour  their 
waters  into  two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie 
upon  the  verge  of  the  deseit.    Two  other  streams,  tiM 
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Map  of  the  Vicinity  of  Damucus. 


W&dj  Helbon  npon  the  north,  and  the  Awaj  upon  the 
Boath,  which  flows  direct  from  Hermon,  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend  for  the 
honor  of  representing  the  "Pharpar"  (q.  v.)  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  cit7  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  main 
stream,  abont  two  miles  distant  from,  and  500  feet  be- 
low the  pass  through  which  it  emerges  into  the  plain. 
The  modem  Oriental  architecture  does  not  bear  close 
inspection,  but  when  seen  from  a  distance  it  is  singular- 
ly imposing.  Tapering  minarets  and  swelling  domes, 
tipped  with  golden  crescents,  rise  up  in  every  directioB 
from  the  confused  mass  of  white  terraced  roofs,  while 
in  some  places  their  tops  gleam  like  diamonds  amid 
the  deep  green  foliage.  In  the  centre  of  the  dty 
stands  the  great  mosque,  and  near  it  the  massive  tow- 
ers of  the  castle. 

2.  iTiftory.— According  to  Josephns  (Ant.  i,  6)  Da^ 
mascus  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and 
grandson  of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connection  with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  na^ 
tive  of  the  place  (Gkn.  xv,  2).  We  may  gather  from 
the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  firom  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aramnans,  that  it  was  a  Shemitic  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native  writer 
Nicolaas,  Abraham  staid  for  some  time  at  Damascus 
after  leaving  Charran  and  before  entering  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  during  his  stay  was  king  of  the  place. 
** Abraham's  name  was,"  he  says,  ''even  in  his  own 
day,  familiar  in  the  mou^s  of  the  Damascenes,  and  a 
village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt,  which  was  called 
after  him' '  {Fragm,  30).  This  last  circumstance  would 
seem,  however,  to  conflict  with  the  notion  of  Abraham 
having  been  king,  since  in  that  case  he  would  have 
dwelt  in  the  capital.  In  the  village  of  Buaeh,  three 
miles  north  of  the  city,  is  a  highly  venerated  shrine, 
called  for  the  last  eight  centuries  "  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham." (On  these  fables,  see  Julian,  Epitt,  24,  p.  892 ; 
Cellarii  NatituB,  ii,  442  sq. ;  Mannert,  VI,  i,  407  sq. ; 
Justin,  xxxvi,  2 ;  Isidorus,  Origg,  xv,  1 ;  D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Or.  i,  70.)    See  Abraham. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  "  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succor  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,"  with  whom  David 
was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii,  6;  1  Chron.  xviii,  5).  On 
thto  occasion  David  *'  slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000  men," 
M  in  consequence  of  this  victory  became  completely 


master  of  the  whole  territory,  which  he 
with  Israelites.  "  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  d 
Damascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  ts  D»> 
vid,  and  brought  gifts"  (2  Sam.  viii,  6).  Nk»U&rf 
Damascus  said  that  the  name  of  the  kin^  who  fo^ 
at  this  time  was  Hadad ;  and  he  ascribes  to  hnn  t^ 
minion  not  only  over  Damascus,  but  "over  all  Syn 
except  Phcenicia' '  (^Fragm.  31).  He  noticed  bis  eOtd 
upon  David,  and  related  that  many  battles  were  fec^b 
between  them,  the  last,  wherein  be  suflfered  deftst,  be- 
ing *'  upon  the  EtiphrtUei,"  According  to  thii  vrikff- 
Hadad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  eon,  who  took  tb 
same  name,  as  did  his  descendants  for  ten  generaS»Bi 
But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  Scripttuxe  (see  Mfifis. 
Origo  regni  Damasc,  Lips.  1714;  also  in  Ikenfi-T^ 
saur,  i,  721  sq.).  It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Sal- 
omon a  certain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a  subject  of  & 
dadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  Ihvi 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Daai»- 
cus,  and  establbhed  his  own  rule  there  (1  Kmp  ^ 
28-6).  He  was  "an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  <i»v? 
of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigBed 
over  Syria"  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii,  7,  6).  Aftenranls tie 
family  of  Hadad  appears  to  have  recovered  the  dtfoee, 
and  a  Benhadad,  who  is  probably  Hadad  IH  of  Kk«- 
laQs,  a  grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  o  fi^ 
in  league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  againet  Aa  (1 
Kings  XV,  19;  2  Chron.  xvi,  8),  and  aftenwrds  a 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  90).  He 
made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Israelitifh  terriwj 
in  the  reign  of  that  king ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ooii  be 
not  only  captured  a  number  of  Isnelitish  chio,  v&icb 
he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seemf  toban 
exercised  a  species  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itseU  ii 
which  he  acquired  the  right  of  ^'makiog  bin*^ 
streets"  (1  Kings  xx,  84;  comp.  Nic  D.  Fragm.fSL,t^ 
fin.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad  IT  {\^ 
Benhadad  II  of  Scripture,  and  the  Ben4dri  of  tb«  i^ 
Syrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  the  bead  of  thbtr 
two  subject  kings  agtfnst  Ahab,  and  laid  siege  to  Si- 
maria  (1  Kings  xx,  1).  The  attack  was  nnsncM^s^ 
and  was  followed  by  wars,  in  which  victory  decUfv' 
itself  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  Isradites;  td 
at  last  Benhadad  was  taken  prisoner,  and  fbn^  v 
submit  to  a  treaty  whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  fas  ^ 
ther  had  gained,  and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  f** 
zerainty  of  Ahab  Qh.  xx,  ia-84).    The  Unudtit 
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ty  iprere  perhaps  not  obflerved.    At  any  rate,  three 

rs    afterwards  war  broke  ont  afresh,  through  the 

m  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  Kings 

i,  l-4>.     The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that 

3e  ^ib.  15-d7)  seems  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians  of 

naseus  to  resume  the  offensive.     Their  bands  rav- 
el the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Jehoram ; 

.  they  even  undertook  at  this  time  a  second  siege 

Samaria,  which  was  frustrated  miraculously  (2 

igs  vi,  24 ;  vii,  6-7).     After  this,  we  do  not  hear 

iny  more  attempts  against  the  Israelitish  capital. 

3    cuneiform  inscriptions  show  that  towards  the 

3e  of  his  reign  Benhadad  was  exposed  to  the  as- 

ilts  of  a  great  conqueror,  who  was  bent  on  extend- 

:  the  dominion  of  Assyria  over  Syria  and  Palestine. 

ree  several  attacks  appear  to  have  been  made  by 

B  prince  upon  Benhadad,  who,  though  he  had  the 

>port  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Ha- 

thites,  was  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition 

the  A8S3rrian  irms.     His  troops  were  worsted  in 

reral  engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  lost  as 

kny  as  20,000  men.     It  may  have  been  these  cir- 

mstances  wluch  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant  of 

inbadad,  to  murder  him  and  seize  the  throne,  which 

isha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day  be  his  (2 

ings  viii,  15).     He  may  have  thought  that  the  Syr- 
ia would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  removal  of  a 

ler  under  whom  tiiey  haid  suffered  so  many  disasters. 

le  chan^  of  rulers  was  not  at  first  productive  of  any 

[vantage  to  the  Syrians.    Shortly  aJfter  the  accession 

'Hazael  (about  B.C.  884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attack- 

i  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated  him  with  great  loss 

nid  the  fastnesses  of  Anti-Libanus.    However,  in  his 

her  wars  he  was  more  fortunate.     He  repulsed  an 

tack  on  Bamoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah,  king  of 

idah,  and  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  conjunction  (2 

Ings  viii,  28-9) ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelitish  ter- 

tory  east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x,  82-8) ;  besieged  and  took 

ath  (ib.  xii,  17 ;  compare  Amos  vi,  2) ;  threatened 

srosalem,  which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  heavy 

ineom  (2  Kings  xii,  18) ;  and  established  a  species 

r  suzerainty  over  Israel^ 

hich  he  maintained  to  the 

ay  of  his  death,  and  hand- 

d  down  to  Benhadad,  his 

>n  (2  Kings  xiii,  8-7,  and 

2).    This  prince,  in  the 

arlier  part  of  his  reign, 

lad  the  same  good  fortune 

A  his  father,    like  him, 

le  "  oppressed  Israel,"  and 

idded  various  cities  of  the 

Israelites  to  his  own  domin- 

on  (2  Kings  xiii,  25) ;  but 

it  last  a  deliverer  appeared   ^ 

[ver.  5),  and  Joash,  the  son 

df  Jelioaliaz,  * '  beat  Hazael 

thrice,  and  recovered  the 

cities  of  Israel"  (ver.  26). 

In  the  next  reign  still  fur- 
ther advantages  were  gain- 
ed by  the  Israelites.   Jero- 

bcam  II  (B.C.  dr.  886)  is 

said  to  have  **  recovered 

Damascus"  (ib.  xiv,  28), 

and  though  this  may  not 

mean  that  he  captured  the 
city,  it  at  least  implies  that 
he  obtained  a  certain  influ- 
ence over  it  The  mention 
of  this  circumstance  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  pause,  dur- 
uig  which  we  hear  nothing 

^  the  Syrians,  and  must  Captivity  of  the  Inhabitants.    From  the  same. 

thsTefore    conclude    that  , 

their  relations  with  the  Israelites  continued  peaceable,    cred  LUerature,  Oetober,  1864^  p.  218 ;  January,  1866, 
See  Bbmhadad.    When  they  reappear,  nearly  a  cen- 1  p.  469).     See  Asstria. 


tuiy  later  (B.C.  cir.  742),  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel  against 
Judah  (2  Kings  xv,  87).  We  may  suspect  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  union  now  established  l)etween  two 
powers  wMch  had  been  so  long  hostile  was  the  neces- 
sity of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at  the 
time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  encroachment 
in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions  the  invasions  of 
Pul  (2  Kings  XV,  19 ;  1  Chron.  v,  26),  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (2  Kings  xv,  29;  1  Chron.  v,  26);  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every  Assyrian  mon- 
arch of  the  period  made  war  in  this  direction.  It 
seems  to  have  been  during  a  pause  in  the  struggle  that 
Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
resolved  conjointly  to  attack  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  as  king  a  creature  of  their 
own  (Isa.  vii,  1-6 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  6).  Ahaz  may  have 
already  been  suspected  of  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
Assyria,  or  the  object  may  simply  have  been  to  con- 
solidate a  power  capable  of  effectually  opposing  the 
arms  of  that  country.  In  either  case  the  attempt  sig- 
nally failed,  and  only  brought  about  more  rapidly  the 
evil  against  which  the  two  kings  wished  to  guard. 
Jerusalem  successfully  maintained  itself  against  the 
combined  attack ;  but  Elath,  which  had  formerly  been 
built  by  Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory  regarded 
as  Syrian  (2  Kings  xiv,  22),  having  been  taken  and 
retained  by  Rezin  (ib.  xvi,  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  ask 
aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position 
of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi,  7-8).  The  aid 
sought  was  given,  with  the  important  result  that  Be- 
zin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing carried  captive  into  Assyria  (ib.  ver.  9 ;  comp.  Isa. 
vii,  8,  and  Amos  i,  5).  Among  the  sculptures  lately 
discovered  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  are  Uiought  to  be 
delineations  of  this  siege  and  capture  of  Damascus. 
Rawlinson  even  reads  the  name  of  the  city  on  an 
obelisk  connected  with  them  (Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p. 
234  sq.).  Assyrian  remains  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  a  mound  near  Damascus  (Journal  of  8a- 
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It  WAS  long  before  Damasctu  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied  in 
the  day  of  her  prosperity  that  Damascas  shoald  be 
"  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  minons  heap" 
(Isa.  xvii,l),  that  'U  fire  shoald  be  sent  into  the  house 
of  Hazael  which  should  deyonr  the  palaces  of  Ben- 
hadad"  (Amos  i,  4),  so  Jeremiah,  writing  about  B.C. 
600,  declares  **  Damascus  u  waxed  fed>ie  and  tumeth 
herself  to  flee,  and  fear  hath  seized  on  her ;  anguisb 
and  sorrows  have  taken  her  as  a  woman  in  travail. 
How  is  the  city  of  praise  nd  left,  the  city  of  my  joy !" 
(Jer.  xlix,  24--5).  Damascus  remained  a  province  of 
Assyria  unto  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes 
(B.C.  625),  when  it  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  Its 
wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  appear  to  have  de- 
clined for  a  considerable  period,  probably  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  the  captivity  of 
the  most  influential  and  enterprising  of  its  people. 
The  city  was  afterwards  held  in  succession  by  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  its  history  for  a  period  of  three  centu- 
ries. Under  the  rule  of  the  Persians  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  the  residence  of  the 
satrap.  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus  was 
rebuilt,  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most  famous 
place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period  (xvi,  2,  §  19). 
When  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  made  his  great 
effort  to  repress  the  rising  power,  and  bar  the  progress 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  it  was  in  this  city  he  depos- 
ited his  £smily  and  treasures  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.n,  11). 
The  fate  of  Damascus,  with  that  of  all  Western  Asia, 
was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Issus,  in  which  the  Per- 
sian army  was  almost  ahnihUated.  Damascus  now 
became  the  capital  of  a  province  which  Alexander 
gave  to  his  general  Laomedon  (Plat.  Vk.  Alexcmdri). 
During  the  long  wars  which  raged  between  the  Seleu- 
cidsB  and  the  Ptolemies,  Damascus  had  no  separate 
history :  it  sometimes  fell  to  the  one,  and  sometimes 
to  the  other.  Antioch  was  founded,  and  became  their 
favorite  residence,  and  the  capital  of  the  Seleucidis ; 
but  when  the  Syrian  kingdom  was  divided  in  B.C. 
126,  Damascus  was  made  the  second  capital.  Its  ter- 
ritory embraced  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  it  was  afterwards  governed  in 
succession  by  four  princes  of  the  family  of  Seleucus. 
Damascus  and  Antioch  thus  became  the  seats  of  ri- 
val factions,  and  aspirants  after  complete  sovereign- 
ty (Joseph.  AtU,  xiii,  18,  4,  and  15,  1).  The  last  of 
these  princes,  Antiochns  Dionysus,  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle against  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  the  Damascenes 
forthwith  elected  Aretas  his  successor  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xill,  15, 1),  B.C.  84.  In  the  year  B.C.  64,  the  Romans, 
under  Pompey,  invaded  and  captured  Syria,  constitu- 
ted it  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  miule  Damascus 
the  seat  of  government  (ib.  xiv,  2,  8,  and  4,  5 ;  Mos. 
Choren.  i,  14;  Appian,  Bell,  Mithrid.  p.  224).  From 
Josephus  (War,  i,  2;  xxv,  2;  xx,  2;  comp.  Acts  ix, 
2)  it  appears  that  its  population  contamed  great  num- 
bers of  Jews. 


Coin  of  Damascns. 
For  twenty  years  Damascus  continued  to  be  the  res- 
idence of  the  Roman  procurators.  The  city  prospered 
under  their  firm  and  equitable  rule,  and  even  after 
their  removal  to  Antioch  did  not  decline.  Strabo,  who 
flourished  at  this  period,  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cities  of  the  East.  Nicola&s,  the 
famous  historian  and  philosopher,  the  friend  of  Herod 


the  Great  and  Augustus,  was  now  oae  of  jli  t 
(Strabo,  Geogr,  xvi ;  Joeephus,  Ant.  xvi,  16, 8).  i 
the  strong  arm  of  Rome  was  not  anfficieat  toqeii 
fieiy  spirit  of  the  Syrians.  The  whole  caBMr^ 
rent  into  factions,  and  embroiled  by  the  vom 
rivalries  and  wars  of  petty  piinoes.  Aboat  tk 
A.D.  37,  a  family  quarrel  led  to  a  war  betven  iaot 
king  of  Arabia,  and  Herod  AntiptM.  The  Bcaa  ^ 
emor,  Vitellius,  was  instructed  to  intecfere  m  kni 
the  latter ;  but  when  he  was  ready  to  atta^  ^tt 
who  had  already  driven  back  Herod,  imwi  arn^i 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberins.  Tbe  govona 
of  Syria  was  thas  thrown  into  confosaon,  and  Vtskt 
returned  to  Antioch  (Joeeph.  AnL  xvili,  5,  l-fi  . 
appears  that  now  Aretas,  taking  advantagi  efft 
state  of  affairs,  followed  up  his  successes,  s^rai 
upon  Damascus,  and  seized  the  dty.  Itn  te 
his  brief  rule  (or  some  earlier  one)  that  Pfeil  ram 
Damascus  on  his  return  from  Azafala  (GtLi,liri 
See  Aretas.  His  seal  as  a  Tniwwwaty,  and  tk  q 
ergy  with  which  he  opposed  every  ftvm  of  idci^ 
had  probably  attracted  the  notice  and  exoted  tke 
mity  of  Aretas ;  and  consequently,  when  baSamd\j 
the  Jews  that  the  apostle  had  retomed  to  tbe  dt^.  ^ 
was  anxious  to  secure  him,  and  gave  oidai  u>  ^ 
governor  to  watch  the  gates  day  and  nigiit  iotid 
purpose  (Acts  ix,  24 ;  2  Cor.  xl,  92.  See  ^m^ 
Pkmtmg  and  Trtnnmg  of  the  Ckri$iiim  Chtrd,  i,l^'| 
The  Romans  adorned  Damascna  with  maaj  iffa^ 
buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  Soae  i 
them  were  probably  designed  by  ApoUodorus,  a  sts^ 
of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  aKhtasi 
of  his  age,  to  whose  genius  we  are  indebted  for  oaei^ 
the  most  beautiftil  monuments  of  ancient  Bsrae.!^ 
Column  of  Trajan  (Dion  Cass.  bdx>.  A  littfe  hkti 
was  reckoned  to  DecapoUs  (Plin.  BuL  Kat.  t,  If  l  ^ 
ter  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  province  kxm  m 
Phcenicia-Libanesia  (HierocL  Syneisd.  p.  717). 

Christianity  was  i^ted  in  Damascus  by  Fvd^ 
self  (Acts  ix,  20  sq. ;  GaL  i,  12^  and  obtaincdtitii 
footing  in  the  iq[>ostolic  age.  It  spread  so  nfadr 
among  the  population  that  in  the  time  of  CoaatiKH 
the  great  temple,  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  is  S.^ 
was  converted  into  a  cathedral  churah  and  de&tfi^ 
to  John  the  Baptist.  When  the  first  general  cosks 
assembled  at  Nice,  Magnus,  tiie  metropditaa  of  I>»- 
mascus,  was  present  with  seven  of  his  sofiagia- 
But  the  Roman  empire  was  now  waxing  fBeUe,*:^ 
the  religion  which,  by  its  establishment  as  a  va^ 
institute,  ought  to  have  infused  the  germ  of  a  kt 
life  into  the  declining  state,  was  itself  loafaig  its  F^ 
and  its  power.  Damascus  felt,  like  other  places,  t^ 
demoralizing  tendencies  of  a  corrupt  fidth.  hi  t^ 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  a  new  and  terrible  pe^e 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world*8  historj,  d» 
tined,  in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  though  mjatsioai 
Providence,  to  overthrow  a  degenerate  enpiR  ^ 
chastise  an  erring  Church.  In  A.D.  694  DaoKca 
opened'  its  gates  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  tlurtr 
years  later  the  first  caliph  of  Uie  Omeiades  tnasiSsni 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  that  city.  It  bot  ^ 
came  for  a  brief  period  the  capital  of  a  vast  empin.^ 
eluding  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Nortfaeni  A6iA 
and  Spain  (Elmacin,  Hist.  8arae,  xiii).  In  AJ).**^ 
the  Omeiades  were  supplanted  by  the  dynas^  of  ^^ 
bas,  and  the  court  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  A  eCorv? 
period  of  four  centuries  now  passed  over  the  old^ 
without  leaving  a  single  incident  woitiiy  of  spK* 
note.  An  attack  of  the  Crusaders  (A.D.  1148),  tBdff 
the  three  chiefs,  Baldwm,  Conrad,  and  Loot  TIL 
might  have  claimed  a  place  here  had  it  not  ben  • 
disgracefhl  to  the  Christian  arms.  It  iseDOOghto!^ 
that  the  cross  never  displaced  the  ereacent  oo  tfaal!^ 
tiemente  of  Damascus.  The  reigns  of  Nnieddin  aai 
his  more  distinguished  successor  Saladin  fiino  bri^ 
epochs  in  the  city's  history.  Two  centuries  kftv  ctf* 
Timur,  who  literally  swept  Damascns  with  ''(beboitf 
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lestiractioii.'*  Arab  writers  sometimes  call  him  el- 
tiksAy  "  the  wild  be^t,"  and  he  fully  earned  that 
oe.  l^ever  had  Damasous  so  fearftiUy  experienced 
horrom  of  conquest.  Its  wealtbi  its  famed  manu- 
toresy  and  its  w«U^fiUsd  libraries,  were  all  dissipa- 
in  a  single  day.  It  soon  regained  its  opulence. 
sentury  later  it  iell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
If  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  rule  of  Ibrahim 
ihtL,  it  has  ever  since  remained  nominally  subject  to 
sultan. 

rhe  Mohammedan  population  of  Damascus  have 
i^  been  known  as  the  greatest  fimatics  in  the  East 
e  steady  adyance  of  the  Christian  community  in 
alth  and  influence  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
ided  to  excite  their  bitter  enmity.  In  July,  1860, 
dn^  advantage  of  the  war  between  the  Druses  and 
ironites,  and  encouraged  also  by  the  Turkish  au^ 
>ritie8,  tiiey  suddenly  rose  against  the  poor  defbnce- 
e  Christians,  massacred  about  6000  of  them  in  cold 
x>d,  and  left  their  whole  quarter  in  ashes  1  Such  is 
e  laist  act  in  the  long  history  of  Damascus.  (There 
a  -work  by  Pieritz  on  the  Persecution  of  the  Jewt  at 
amascusy  Lond.  1840.)  Damascus  is  still  the  largest 
ty  in  Asiiatic  Turkey.  It  contained  in  1859  a  popu- 
tion  of  about  150,000.  Of  these,  6000  were  Jews  and 
»,000  Christians.  The  Christian  community  has  since 
wn  almost  exterminated  by  the  above  massacre  of 
le  greater  portion  of  the  males.  The  pasha  ranks 
ith  the  first  officers  of  the  empire,  and  the  city  is  the 
ead-qaarters  of  the  Syrian  army. 
8.  Commerce, — ^Damascus  has  always  been  a  great 
mtre  for  trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
lountain  passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanns  made  the 
ne  of  tr^c  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria  follow 
tie  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than  the  di> 
act  one  through  Ccele-Syria,  while  the  trade  of  Tyre 
rith  Assyria  and  the  East  generally  passed  naturally 
hrough  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Palmyra  and  the  Eu* 
•hratea.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre,  says,  *^  Damascus 
ras  thy  merchant  •»  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
HoJAng^  for  the  muUitude  ofaU  riches;  in  the  wine  of 
lelbon  and  white  wool."  It  would  appear  from  this 
hat  Damascus  took  manufactured  goods  fh>m  the 
Phcenidans,  and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
ind  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in  abun- 
lance  in  Ccele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Liba- 
nus  range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hblbor,  a  village  still  famous  for 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  ten  or  twelve  miles  fhnn  Da- 
Doascus  to  the  north-west  (Geograph.  Jour,  xxvi,  44). 
But  the  passage-trade  of  Damascus  has  probably  been 
It  all  times  more  important  than  its  direct  commerce. 
Its  merchants  must  have  profited  largely  by  the  cara- 
vans which  continually  passed  through  it  on  their  way 
to  distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
tunes  it  had  any  unportant  manufkcturee  of  its  own. 
According  to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Amos  iii, 
12,  which  we  translate  *4n  Damascus  on  a  couch*' 
(b^^  pt?Q']D*1),  means  really  "on  the  damask  couch,** 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city  had  become 
fomous  for  a  textile  fabric  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave 
rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has  im- 
pressed itself  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the 
world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes  before  the 
Mohammedan  era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  prob- 
ably rather  a  coBSuming  than  a  producing  people,  as 
the  passage  in  Ezekiel  dearly  indicates.  It  after- 
wards be<»me  funous  for  its  sword-blades  and  cutlery ; 
but  its  best  woricmen  were  carried  off  by  Timur  to  Is- 
pAhaa.  Its  chief  roanufiictures  are,  at  present,  silks, 
coaise  woollen  stuflfis,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  oma- 
,  and  arms.    The  bazaars  are  stocked  with  the 


products  of  neariy  all  nations — Indian  muslins,  Man- 
chester prints,  Persian  carpets,  Lyons'  silks,  Birming- 
ham cutlery.  Cashmere  shawls.  Mocha  coffee,  and 
Dutch  sugar. 

4.  Top^rc^y,  Antiquities,  etc, — ^The  old  dty,  the 
nucleus  of  Damascus,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  smrrounded  by  a  tottering  wall,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  are  Roman,  and  the  superstructure  a 
patchwork  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar oval  form.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  marked  by  the 
**  street  called  Straight,*''  which  intersects  it  f^om  east 
to  west,  and  is  about  a  mUe  long.  This  street  was 
anciently  divided  into  three  avenues  by  Corinthian  col- 
onnades, and  at  each  end  were  triple  Roman  gateways, 
still  in  a  great  measure  entire.  In  the  old  city  were 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters,  and  the  principal 
buildings  and  baxaars.  On  the  north,  west,  and  south 
are  extensive  suburbs.  The  internal  aspect  of  the 
city  is  not  prepossessing,  and  great  is  the  disappoint^ 
ment  of  the  stranger  when  he  leaves  the  delicious  en- 
virons and  enters  the  gates.  Without,  nature  smiles 
joyously,  the  orchards  seem  to  blush  at  their  own 
b^uty,  and  the  breese  is  laden  with  perfumes.  With- 
in, all  is  different.  The  worlcs  of  man  show  sad  signs 
of  neglect  and  decay.  The  houses  are  rudely  built; 
the  limes  are  paved  with  big  rough  stones,  and  par- 
tially roofed  with  ragged  mats  and  withered  branches ; 
kmg-bearded,  fiinatical-visaged  men  squat  in  rows  on 
dirty  stalls,  telling  their  beads,  and  mingling,  with 
muttered  prayers  to  Allah  and  his  prophet,  curses 
deep  and  terrible  on  all  infidels.  The  bazaars  are 
among  the  best  in  the  East  See  Bazjub.  They 
are  narrow  covered  lanes,  with  long  ranges  of  open 
stalls  on  each  side ;  in  these  their  owners  sit  as  stiff 
and  statue-like  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  for 
show.  See  Mbbchant.  Each  trade  has  its  own 
quarter.  Eveiy  group  in  the  bazaars  would  form  a 
lively  picture.  All  the  costumes  of  Asia  are  there, 
strangdy  grouped  with  panniered  donkeys,  gayly-ca- 
parisoned  mules,  and  dreamy-looking  camds.  The 
principal  khans  or  caravansaries  are  spacious  build- 
ings. They  are  now  used  as  stores  and  shops  for  the 
principal  merchants.  The  great  khan,  Assad  Pasha, 
is  among  the  finest  in  Turkey.  A  noble  Saracenic 
portal  opens  on  a  large  quadrangle,  ornamented  with 
a  marble  fountain,  and  covered  by  a  series  of  domes 
supported  on  square  pillars.  Many  of  the  mosques  are 
fine  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Their  deep- 
ly-moulded gateways  are  very  beautiAil,  and  the  inter- 
laced stone-work  around  doors  and  windows  is  unique. 
They  are  mostly  built  of  alternate  layers  of  white  and 
bladL  stone,  with  string  courses  of  marble  arranged  in 
chaste  patterns.  But  they  are  all  badly  kept,  and 
numy  of  them  are  now  ruinous. 

The  private  houses  of  Damascus  share,  with  the  plain, 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  No  contrast  could  be 
greater  than  that  between  the  outside  and  inside.  The 
rough  mud-walls  and  mean  doors  give  poor  promise 
of  taste  or  beauty  within.  The  entrance  is  always 
through  a  narrow  winding  passage  sometimes  even 
a  stable-yard — to  the  "  outer  court,"  where  the  master 
has  his  reception-room,  and  to  which  alone  male  visit- 
ors are  admitted.  Another  winding  passage  leads  to 
the  harem  (q.  v.),  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
house.  Here  is  a  spacious  court,  with  tesselated  pave- 
ment, a  marble  basin  in  the  centre,  jete  d'eau  around 
it,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  floweriog  shrubs, 
jessamines  and  vines  trained  over  trellis-work  for 
shade.  The  rooms  all  open  on  this  court,  intercom- 
munication between  room  and  room  being  almost  un- 
known. On  the  south  side  is  an  open  alcove,  with 
marble  floor  and  cushioned  dais.  The  decorations  of 
some  of  the  rooms  is  gorgeous.  The  walls  of  the  older 
houses  are  wainscoted,  carved,  and  gilt,  and  the  ceil- 
ings are  covered  with  arabesque  ornaments.  In  the 
new  houses  painting  and  marble  f^^etWork  are  taking 
the  place  of  arabesque  and  wainscoting. 
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The  principal  building  of  Damascns  is  the  Grtat 
Motque^  the  domes  and  minarets  of  which  are  every- 
where conspicuous.  It  occupies  one  side  of  a  large 
quadrangular  court,  flagged  with  marble,  arranged  in 
patterns,  and  ornamented  with  some  bttsutiful  foun- 
tains.  Within  the  mosque  are  double  ranges  of  Co- 
rinthian columns  supporting  the  roof,  in  the  style  of 
the  old  basilicas.  The  walls  were  once  covered  with 
Mosaic,  representing  the  holy  places  of  Islam ;  but 
this  is  nearly  all  gone.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious 
dome.  The  building  was  anciently  a  temple,  with  a 
large  cloistered  court,  like  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmyra.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  it  was  made  a 
church  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  whose  head 
was  said  to  be  deposited  in  %  silver  casket  in  one  of  the 
crypts.  In  the  7th  century  the  Moslems  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  it  lias  since  remained  the  most  venera- 
ted of  their  mosques.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however, 
that  though  it  has  now  been  for  twelve  centuries  in 
possession  of  the  enemies  of  our  fkith,  though  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  no  Ohristian  has  ever  been 
permitted  to  enter  its  precincts,  yet  over  its  principal 
door  is  an  inscription  embodying  one  of  the  grandest 
and  roost  cheering  of  Christian  truths  (Psa.  cxlv,  18). 

The  CcuUe  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure,  with 
high  walls  and  massive  flanking  towers.  It  is  now  a 
mere  shell,  the  whole  interior  being  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  foundations  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  Roman  age. 
It  stands  at  tlie  north-west  angle  of  the  ancient  wall. 

The  trodUionary  sacred  placet  of  Damascus  are  the 
following:  A  "  long,  wide  thoroughfkre"— leading  di- 
rect ftom  one  of  the  gates  to  the  castle  or  palace  of  the 
pasha— is  "  called  by  the  guides  '  Straight' "  (Acts  iz, 
11);  but  the  natives  know  it  among  themselves  as 
**  the  Street  of  Bazaars*'  (Stanley,  p.  404).  The  house 
of  Judas  is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  **  Straiglit'* 
(Pococke,  ii,  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently  said 
to  be  *^  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,"  and 
used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  this  spot  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  Paul  must 
have  approached  from  the  south  or  west.  Again  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  *'four  distinct  spots  have 
been  pointed  out  at  different  times"  (Stanley,  p.  403) 
as  the  place  where  the  "  great  light  suddenly  shined 
ftom  heaven"  (Acts  ix,  8).  The  point  of  the  walls  at 
which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix,  26 ; 
2  Cor.  xi,  88)  is  also  shown ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  houses 
are  still  constructed  in  Damascus  in  like  manner  over- 
hanging the  wall.  In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  cer- 
tain places  are  shown  traditionally  connected  with 
the  prophet  Elisha;  but  these  local  legends  are  neces- 
sarily even  more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  ref- 
erence to  the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  apostles. 
There  are  even  spots  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  (Stanley,  p.  404). 

The  climate  of  Damascus  is  healthful  except  during 
July,  August,  and  September,  when  fevers  and  opthal- 
mia  are  prevalent,  engendered  by  filth  and  unwhole- 
some food.  The  thermometer  ranges  tr6m  80^  to  87^ 
Fahr.  during  the  summer,  and  seldom  falls  below  45^ 
in  winter.  There  is  usually  a  little  snow  each  year. 
The  rain  begins  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  con- 
tinues at  intervals  till  May.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
dry  and  cloudless. 

A  full  description  of  Damascus,  with  notices,  plans, 
and  drawings,  is  given  in  Porter's  Five  Tears  m  Da- 
mascus (Lond.  1855, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  in  the  Jour.  Sac, 
lAi.  July,  1858,  p.  246  sq. ;  Oct.  1868,  p.  46  sq. ;  see  also 
Addison's  Damascus  and  Pahnyra  (ii,  92-196) ;  Walch, 
AniiqmtaUs  Damasc,  iUustrata  (Jen.  1767  [a  copious 
treatise,  giving  all  facts  known  in  his  day] ;  also  in  his 
Acta  Apostol,  ii,  81  sq.) ;  Kelly,  Syria  (chap,  xv),  and 
travellers  in  Palestine  generally.     See  Stria. 

Damascus,  John  of.    See  John  of  Damascus. 

Damaeklos,  one  of  the  last  eclectic  philosophers. 


■1 


was  a  native  of  Damascus,  studied  In  Alexmdri* 
Athens,  and  taught  the  Neo>PUtoiiic  phikMS|>i| 
the  latter  dty.  In  consequence  of  the  penecatis 
paganbm  by  the  emperor  JusHnisn,  F 
629,  emigrated  to  Per;pia,  where  he  was  wcfl  red 
by  Khosroes,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  peeoe  ia  ^ 
tained  for  him  permission  to  return  and  f 
his  religions  belief.  He  is  the  author  at  a 
works,  the  most  important  of  whi^  is  entideil 
dpx^  (edited  by  J.  Kopp,  Fiankibrt,  182$).  a 
life  and  opinions,  see  Kopp,  preface  to  the  above  i 
and  Jules  Simon  in  Dietioimaire  de»  Scimoes 
sophiques.—Uoeter^  Biog.  GiniraU,  xii,  842. 

Damasus  I,  pope,  bom  in  Spain  (otfaert  m\ 
Rome)  A.D.  806,  succeeded  Liberios  as  bishop  <tf  ii 
A.D.B66.  He  was  opposed  by  Ursicinos,  wbodA 
ed  the  election,  and  in  their  disgracefnl  strifes  h 
people  were  murdered.  He  was  a  man  of  vigoroa  i 
tellect,  and  extended  the  power  of  the  see  d"  £4 
very  greatly.  The  emperor  Gratian  oonfcrwd  ^ 
him,  in  878,  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upoo  Ai 
clergymen  of  the  other  party  who  had  been  ez^ 
from  Rome,  and,  at  the  request  of  a  Boman  syogdbi 
in  the  same  year,  instructed  the  secular  authskki 
give  to  him  the  necessary  support.  Damasos  vv 
vigorous  opponent  of  Arianism ;  a  synod  hdd  by  ti 
in  868  condemned  the  two  lUyrian  bishops  Unsd 
and  Valens,  and  another,  held  in  370,  passed  tsAm 
against  Auxentius  of  Milan.  He  alao  exerted  \ama^ 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  Antioch  schism,  snd  ta 
part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constanlioopie  { 
881.  One  4>f  bis  best  acts  was  to  make  Jenoe  i 
secretary,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  version  of  the  BU 
He  died  in  884,  and  after  his  death  was  soon  emafc 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  being  commemorsted  ^ 
Dec.  11.  ^Q  DsmniA  Opera,  e^ied  by  Mereada(psi 
1764,  fol. ;  Paris,  1840, 8vo) ;  Mosheim, CiLHisLyLi 
cent  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  note  40;  Milman,  Hi*L  tflM 
ChrisHatdty,  i,  108  sq.;  Chrittian  Bemembrtmeer,\Si 
1864,  288  sq. 

Damasus  II,  pope,  originally  Poppo,  a  natind 
Bavaria.  He  was  bishop  of  C^ixen  when  he  n 
elected  pope  in  1048,  upon  the  recommendataon  ^^ 
emperor  Henry  III,  on  the  day  of  the  abdicttke  d 
Benedict  IX,  and  died  twenty-three  days  after  b 
election,  1048. 

Damian  (Damiantts  or  Damiaki),  Pkteb,  b 
eminent  cardinal  and  reformer  in  the  Roman  Ctfiik 
bom  at  Ravenna  about  1007.  His  parents  apfMrs 
have  taken  much  pains  with  his  education,  ftr  be  ciH] 
excelled  as  mnch  in  piety  as  he  did  in  learning.  Wks 
he  had  completed  his  studies,  be  entered  the  isosa 
tery  of  the  *'  Holy  Cross"  at  Avellana,  in  Umlrii.  ^ 
high  was  his  reputation  that  pope  Stephen  IX  cn*^ 
him  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia.  In  A.D.  1061  be  rt 
signed  all  his  preferments,  which  at  the  first  ev« 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  being  unable  to  live  vtf 
such  a  dissolute,  debauched,  and  unholy  crew  is  tl^ 
clergy  of  thoto  parts  and  times  were«  In  tla  t«3 
1069  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  prevent  the  fsa^ 
Henry  from  being  divorced  firom  his  wife  Bcftin- 
His  last  public  employment  was  in  A.D.  107%  vix^ 
he  was  commissioned  to  dissolve  the  excoanoivi^ 
tion  under  which  his  natal  city  Ravenna  had  laiB  ^ 
several  years.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Faensa,  ffl 
February  23, 1072,  aged  66  years.  His  acts  vA^ 
writings,  which  are  numerous,  tended  mnch  to  tiie  «- 
largement  and  consolidation  of  the  papal  power;  v^ 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  a  party  nn.^ 
to  have  proceeded  in  a  direct  and  honest  coom,  v^ 
led  him,  on  the  whole,  to  the  support  of  that  dooinNB 
which  then  prevailed.  Not  one  of  his  least  v^ 
with  the  Romish  Church  would  be  tiiat  he  was  tk 
first  who  required  his  monks  to  recite  the  OiBce  of  th 
Virgin ;  but  that  Church  should  also  recollect  tint  be 
strongly  deprecates  the  use  of  temporal  weapoos  if*  ^ 
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MM  of  spiritiutl  power.  Altogether  Dftmian  was 
)Dg  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  both  morally  and 
llectually.  His  works  were  collected  by  Cajetan 
me,  1606-1615,  8  vob.  foL),  and  have  been  several 
M  reprinted ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Bassani 
(8, 4  vols.  fo].).  His  life  is  given  in  the  first  vol- 
I  of  his  works ;  also  in  Vita  P,  Damiam^  by  Lader- 
(Rome,  1702,  4to) ;  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
.  iil,  406  sq.  See  Dnpin,  Ecd.  HiaUny^  vol.  ix,  ch. 
;  Moeheim,C%.  HuLy  bk.  iii,  c.  xl,  pt  ii,  chap,  ii,  n. 
Bayle,  DictionaTry^  s.  v. ;  Clarke,  Suce,  of  Sacred 
Toture,  ii,  608;  Schrdckh,  KirthengttchidkU,  xxii, 
sq.;  I^  i9acen2ota/ CWi6acsr (1867),  chap.  xii. 
lamianists  or  Damianites.  The  followers  of 
oianos  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  were  so  called. 
)aTnlftfnifl,  Monophjrsite  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
tOl),  expressed  himself  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  Sabellios.  He  main- 
led  that  the  divinity  (^ton/c)  of  the  Father,  the 
I,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  essential  characteristic 
op^ic)  divided  among  the  three,  so  that  they  are 
1  only  in  their  unity,  not  each  one  in  himself  {ko!^' 
Tovy,  and  that  in  this  unity  they  constitute  the  one 
ine  essence  (jiiav  ovviav  cat  ^vmv).  His  follow- 
were  caUed  Damianites,  after  him,  or  Angelists, 
n  Angelium,  the  place  where  they  held  their  assem- 
)A  in  Alexandria;  their  adversaries  were  called  Te- 
lists  (Tcrpa^trai),  as,  going  still  farther  than  the 
theists,  they  acknowledged  foar  gods,  namely,  the 
Jier,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  higher  Be- ! 
;,  which,  in  his  nature  (jpvffu)  and  in  hunself  (ca&' 
rrov),  is  God.~Heraog,  ReajUEncyMopadiey  ill,  268 ; 
eheim,  Ch,  History^  bk.  ii,  ch.  vi,  pt.  ii,  §  4 ;  Hagen- 
^  Hist.  o/Doctfimet,  §  96. 
Damlaniw,  St.  See  Cosmas. 
Damln.  See  Adaici. 
Dammlin.    See  Ephss-damhim. 

Damnation,  condemnation.  This  word  is  used 
denote  the  final  loss  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  not  always 
be  understood  in  this  sense  in  the  sacred  Scripture. 
OS  it  is  said  in  Rom.  xiii,  2,  '*  They  that  resist  shall 
«ive  to  themselves  damnation,"  i.  e.  condemnation, 
hnn  the  rulers,  who  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
t  to  the  evO.**  Again,  in  1  Cor.  xi,  29,  ''He  that 
teth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
mnation  to  himself,^  L  e.  condemnation ;  exposes 
nself  to  severe  temporal  judgments  from  God,  and 
the  judgment  and  censure  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Sahi,  Rom.  xiv,  28, "  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if 
eat,"  L  e.  is  condemned  both  by  his  own  conscience 
d  the  word  of  God,  because  he  is  &r  fh>m  being  sat- 
ted  that  he  is  right  in  so  doing.— Buck,  Theol,  Die- 
^lary.B.T. 

Dan  (Heb.  id,  y^,  2k  judge;  Sept  Aav),  the  name 
a  man  and  his  tribe  and  of  two  towns.  See  Maha- 
:b-da9;  Dav-jaan. 

1.  (Josephus  tnmslates  Of<$cptroc,  Ant.  I,  19,  8.) 
le  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of  Bilhah,  Bachel*s 
ud  (Gen.  xxx,  6),  bom  B.C.  1916.  The  origin  of 
e  name  is  there  i^ven  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 
" '  God  hath  judged  me  0»n,  danan'm)  ...  and 
ven  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan,** 
e.  ''judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated—"  Dan  shall 
idee  (X^t  yadm^  his  people.'*  Dan  was  own 
ntber  to  Naphtali ;  and,  as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid, 

a  closer  relation  with  Rachel's  sons,  Joseph  and 
eojamin,  than  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
:  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between 
•  name  and  that  of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of 
icob.    See  Jacob. 

Tribb  or  Dait. — Only  one  son  is  attributed  to  this 
ktriarch  (Gen.  xlvi,  23) ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
Hoahim"  is  a  plund  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of  an 


individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remarkable— 
whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dan  are  omitted  in  ^ese  lists,  or  from  other  causes— 
that  when  the  people  were,  numbered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  exception  of  Judah,  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes,  containing  62,700  men 
able  to  serve.  The  position  of  Dan  during  the  march 
through  the  desert  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Num.  ii,  25).  Here,  with  his  brother  Naphta- 
li, and  Asher,  the  son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his 
station,  the  hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii,  81 ;  x, 
26).  The  names  of  the  **  captain"  (X'^iOJ)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  **  ruler"  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii, 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,  ''Aholiab,  the 
son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  Bezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  fit- 
tings of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxi,  6,  etc.).  The 
numbers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  violent 
fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished  some  of  its 
brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in  Num.  i  and  xxvi), 
and  it  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land, 
and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
xxv)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier  census. 
The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It  furnished  a 
"prince"  (fMus,  as  before)  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  land;  and  it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount 
Ebal,  still  in  company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to 
the  other  related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
and  cursing  (Deut  xxvii,  13). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him  (Josh,  xix,  48). 
He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion, 
and  that  portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua — 
strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just 
quoted — ^was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  smaUness,  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother  tribes  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin, while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it  joined 
Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded  by  the  three  most 
powerful  states  of  the  whole  confederacy.  Of  the 
towns  enumerated  as  forming  *'  the  '  border*  of  its  in- 
heritance," the  most  easterly  which  can  now  be  iden- 
tified are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareah),  and  Ir-Shemesh  (or 
Beth-shemesh,  q.  v.).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of 
Beigamin  and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritime 
plain,  that  plain  which  on  the  south  bore  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  "the  Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  north, 
of  "Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  T&fa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrimmon 
on  the  south — a  length  of  at  least  fourteen  miles— 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus 
(Ant.  V,  1,  22,  and  8, 1)  this  is  extended  to  Ashdod  on 
the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on  the 
north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  great  plain,  including  Jamnla  and  Gath.  (This 
discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
the  Danites  at  some  period  may  have  overrun  the 
country  thus  far,  when  the  Philistines  were  humbled 
by  the  powerf^  Ephraimites  and  the  still  more  pow- 
erful  David.)  But  this  rich  district,  the  corn-field 
and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Palestine,  which 
was  the  richest  prize  of  Phcenician  conquest  many 
centuries  later,  and  which,  even  in  the  now  degenerate 
state  of  the  country,  is  enormously  productive,  was  too 
valuable  to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  orig- 
inal possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  "forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley"  (Judg. 
i,  84) — forced  them  up  fh)m  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain, 
with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins 
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still  crown  the  hills  fhat  skirt  the  kmUnd.  Tnie,tbe 
help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
was  not  wanting  at  this  junctore,  and  **  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  Joseph,"  i.  e.  Ephraim,  **  prevailed 
against  the  Amorites"  for  the  time.  But  the  same 
thing  soon  occnrred  again,  and  in  the  ^impse  with 
Which  we  are  afterwards  favored  into  the  interior  of 
the  tribe,  in  the  histoiy  of  its  great  berOj  the  Philis- 
tines have  taken  the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with 
the  same  result.  Although  Samson  "comes  down" 
to  the  "  vineyards  of  Thnnath"  and  the  valley  of  So- 
rek,  yet  it  is  firom  Mahaneh-Dan— the  fortified  camp 
of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kiijath- 
jeariro— that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  nataral 
ikstness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  that  he  **  goes  up" 
again  after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  last  borne 
to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place  of  Manoah 
(Judg.  xiv,  1,  5, 19;  xlii,  25;  xvi,  4;  comp.  xviii,  12; 
zvi,  81).  It  appears  fhnn  that  history  tiiat  there  was 
an  under-current  of  private  and  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Philistines  and  the  Danltes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  public  enmity  between  Israel  and  the  former 
(Judg.  xiii-xvi). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land 
"  all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danltes  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribev  of  Israel"  (Judg.  zviii,  1). 
They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  Dain 
from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera 
(Judg.  V,  17).  They  also  explain  the  warlike  and  in- 
dependent character  of  the  tribe  betokened  in  the 
name  of  their  head-quarters,  as  just  quoted — ^liahaneh- 
Dan,  **the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan" — in  tiie  ftict  special- 
.  ly  insisted  on  and  reiterated  (inriii,  11, 16, 17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  their  600  warriors  **  appointed 
with  weapons  of  war,"  and  the  lawless  freebooting 
style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh  and 
interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg.  xviii — a 
narrative  without  a  parallel  fbr  the  vivid  glance  it  af- 
fords into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time— charac- 
teristic of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim 
sardonic  humor,  but  undeformed  by  any  unnecessaiy 
bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii,  7, 10) 
of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danltes  enjoyed 
the  leisure  and  repose  wliich  had  been  denied  them  in 
their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate  of  the  city  to 
which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their  father"  (Josh, 
xix,  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything.  The  strong  re- 
ligious feeling  which  made  the  Danites  so  anxious  to 
ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah^s  Levite  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  expedition  (Judg.  xviii,  6),  and  af- 
terwards take  him  away  with  them  to  be  "  a  priest 
unto  a  tribe  and  a  &mi]y  in  Israel,"  may  have  point- 
ed out  their  settlement  to  the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a 
fit  place  for  his  northern  sanctuary.  But  beyond  the 
exceedingly  obscure  notice  in  Judg.  xviii,  80,  we  have 
110  information  on  this  subject.  From  2  Chron.  ii,  14, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their 
purity  of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  the  country.  (Soe  an  elaboration  of  tills  in 
Blunt,  Coincidences^  pt.  ii,  ch.  Iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place  among 
the  tribes  (1  Chron.  xii,  35).  Asher  is  omitted,  but 
the  "prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  is  mentioned  in  th6 
list  of  1  Chron.  xxvii,  22.  But  firom  this  time  for- 
ward the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes ;  it  is 
kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the  geneal- 
ogies of  1  Chron.  ii  to  xii  Dan  is  omitted  entirely, 
which  is  remarlcable  when  the  great  fame  of  Samson 
and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are  considered, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  its 
genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to 
suppose  that  little  care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
records  of  a  tribo  which  had  left  its  original  seat  near 
^he  head-quarters  of  the  nation,  and  given  its  name  to 


a  distant  city  notorkfos  only  as  fbe  seat  of  a  imll 
a  forbidden  worship.  Lastly,  Daa  b  onBttedftsI 
list  of  those  who  were  sealed  by  the  angel  iatbi^ 
ion  of  John  (Rev.  vU,  5-7).~Smith,  DieL  itfBdk  ^ 
Perhaps  the  portion  of  the  tribe  wfe^di  i 
was  in  time  smalgamsted  with  the  tribe  < 
appears  in  the  cities  enmnetated  aiter  1 
xi,  85),  while  the  northern  secthm  mUed  «^j 
northern  oonfodeimcy,  and  shared  id  its  dispom. 


Town. 

rata. 

do. 

da 

BamUhf 

da 

Deir^Asfuibr 

do. 

DeirBatta. 

do. 

BwxOxL 

HiU. 

BeUFort 

Town. 

AinShems. 

Valley. 

iWadvMauinKt 

Town. 

AHr, 

do. 

iBeUSmtkiil 

da 

lEl'Mangurdilf 

da 

rakuaf 

da 

{RitfiML^ 

da 

lSaiAm]f 

da 

Jimzv, 

da 

See  Abduhxa. 

da 

El'H<tdia^ 

Ifap  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  aU  the  places  in  tktr^ 
of  Dan  mentioned  in  Scripture,  witii  their  pnb^ 
identification: 

AJBlon. 

AUon. 

Arimathna. 

Ataroth.Joab. 

Baalath. 

Bene-berak. 

BeUi-oar. 

Bekh-ahemeah. 

Charaahim. 

Ekron. 

Elon. 

Eltekoo. 

Eahtad. 

Gath-rimmmL 

Otbbelhon. 

Gimzo. 

OitUim. 

Hadid. 

Heres.  Moantain.  Pee  Jsamm. 

Ir-Bhemesh.  Town.        See  BaxB-flsiaiK- 

JabnleI,«rJabneh.       da  YeimtiL 

Japha  do.  Y<if>aL       ^^  a_/a-.^ 

Jehnd.  Town.  El.Yl»mdi^f9l^      ,, 

Jethlah.  da  dUMV.oflatnua]! 

Joppa.  da  SeeJAPoa 

LofLorLvdda.  da  Lmdd.  ^. 

Mahaneh-dan.  Plain.  W.  of  Kh^atb^eiiiB^ 

Makao.  District.  E.orEkrQnt 

Me-jarkon.  Town.  iDamd9at]f 

Neballat.  da  Beit  NM/L 

Ona  da  Kifr-AvncL 

HakkoiL  da  [Kkea>eh}f 

Selr  Cor  Setrath  ?].  Mountain.  Sari$. 

ShaalblQ.  Town.  IBeU  Sdrenf     . 

Sharon.  Plain.  Vkdnity  dtTjaOi. 

Shicron.  Town.  [fieitSWQT 

TlmnahfOrTlmnath.     da  Silnth. 

Zorah,  or  Zoreah.         do.  8unu 

The  mention  of  thfa  tribe  In  the  "Mfl8ringi"«'j*] 
cob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  bat  it  »^ 
cult  to  extract  any  satbfiMstory  meaning  fi^  ^ 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  W«*«^fr\ 
is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great  "pj? 
of  the  tribe ;  and  the  ejaculation  with  whick  ft^ 
^^as  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson  wlwn  bw* 
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the  temple  at  Gasa.  (See  the  Tar^m  Pb.  Jona- 
i  on  Oen.  xlix,  16, 17 ;  and  the  quotations  in  Ka- 
l's  Gemeeit  ad  loc.)  ifodem  critics  likewise  see 
illaskyii  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessings 
eh  tlaey  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
ten  softer  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  Oetch,  i, 
Jerome^s  obsearvations  (Qa>  *n  Gm,)  on  this  pas- 
)  Are  very  interesting.  H^er's  interpretation  as 
m  by  Stanley  {Pale$tme,  p.  888)  is  as  foUows :  "  It 
oubtfdl  -whether  the  delineation  of  Dan  in  Jacob's 
»ing^  relates  to  the  original  setUement  on  the  west- 
outskirts  of  Judah,  or  .to  the  northern  outpost 
rder's  escplanation  will  apply  almost  equally  to  both. 
m, '  the  judge,  *  shall  judge  his  people ;'  he  the  son 
he  concubine  no  less  than  the  sons  of  Leah ;  he  the 
itier  tribe  no  less  than  those  In  the  places  of  honor 
U  be  '  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.*  '  Dan  shall 
a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,*  that  is, 
the  in-vading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 
tat  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,*  the  indigenous  ser- 
It  biting  the  foieign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
rfiare,  '  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.*  And 
;  war-cry  as  fh)m  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be, 
or  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have  waited!*  In  the 
tssincp  of  Hoses  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight  of. 
ifi  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the  same  char- 
teristics,  though  under  a  difierent  image;  'a  lion*s 
lelp*  in  the  tax  north,  as  Judah  in  the  &r  south: 
le  shall  leap  from  Basban* — from  the  slopes  of  Her- 
>n,  where,  he  is  couched  watching  for  his  prey.** 
2.  (Josephus  t6  Aaviov.)  The  city  so  familiar  as 
e  most  northern  landmark  of  Palestine  in  the  com> 
on  expression  **  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba.**  The 
ivae  of  the  place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshem 
osh.  xix,  47).  Its  inhabitants  Uved '  *  after  the  man- 
sr  of  the  Zidonians,*'  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
ithout  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
ere  Phoenicians,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
om  the  parentage  of  Huram— his  mother  "of  the 
lughters  of  Dan,*'  his  father  "a  man  of  Tyre*'  (2 
liron.  ii,  14).  They  seem  to  have  derived  their  secu- 
ity  from  the  absence  of  any  adverse  powers  in  their 
eighborhood,  and.  from  confidence  in  the  protection 
f  Sidon,  which  was,  however,  too  far  off  to  render  aid 
A  the  case  of  such  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which 
bey  were  overpowered.  This  distance  of  Sidon  was 
areAilly  noted  by  the  Danite  spies  as  a  circumstance 
avorable  to  the  enterprise;  and  it  does  not  appear 
hat  Sidon  ever  made  any  effort  to  dispossess  the  in- 
rudera.  Living  thus  "quiet  and  secure,"  they  fell 
in  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practised  freebooters  of 
he  Danites.  These  conferred  upon  their  new  acquisi- 
»on  the  name  of  their  own  tribe,  '*  after  the  name  of 
their  father  who  was  bom  unto  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii, 
29 ;  Josh,  xix,  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan.  The  grav- 
m  hnage  which  the  wandering  Danites  had  stolen  from 
BGcah  they  set  up  in  their  new  home,  and  a  line  of 
priests  was  established,  which,  though  belonging  to 
^e  tribe  of  Levi  and  even  descended  fh>m  Moses,  was 
not  of  the  fyaauly  of  Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belong- 
hig  to  the  regular  priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  im- 
age and  the  nature  of  the  idoUttry  we  have  no  clew, 
nor  to  the  special  relation  which  existed  between  it 
and  the  calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by 
Jeroboam  (1  Kmgs  xii,  29,  80).  It  only  appears  that 
Jeroboam  took  advantage  of  the  confirmed  idolatry  of 
the  Danites  (Judg.  xviii,  80),  erected  a  temple  in  their 
^7i  and  set  up  there  one  of  his  golden  calves  for  the 
heneflt  of  those  to  whom  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  politic,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Beth- 
el might  have  been  irksome  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  The 
J*tter  worship  is  sllnded  to  by  Amos  (viii,  14)  in  a  pas- 
sage which  possibly  preserves  a  formula  of  invocation 
or  adjuration  in  use  among  the  worshippers ;  but  the 
passage  is  very  obscure.  The  worship  of  the  calf  may 
^  traced  to  this  day  in  the  secret  rites  of  the  Nosai- 
^^  Druse  saints  of  the  vicinity  (Newbold,  Jour,  A$. 


8oc.  xvi,  27).  After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites 
at  Dan  it  became  the  acknowledge  extremity  of  the 
country,  and  the  formula  **  from  Dan  even  to  Beershe- 
ba" is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX,  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii,  20;  2  Sam.  iii,  10 ;  xvii,  11 ;  xxiv, 
2, 16 ;  1  Kings  iv,  25).  In  the  later  records  the  form 
is  reversed,  and  becomes  **{h>m  Beersheba  even  to 
Dan"  (1  Chron.  xxl,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx,  5).  It  is  occa- 
sionally  employed  alone  in  a  somewhat  similar  mean- 
ing ;  thus,  in  Jer.  viii,  16,  "  The  snorting  of  his  horses 
was  heard  from  Dan ;  the  whoU  land  trembled  at  the 
sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  ones'*  (also  iv,  16). 
Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste  by 
Benhadad  (1  Khigs  xv,  20;  2  Chron.  xvi, 4),  and  this 
is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  ns  to  the  suspi- . 
don  that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  fh>m  a  far  ear- 
lier date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites.  These  are : 
(1.)  The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals — appar- 
ent in  numerous  cases  in  the  Bible — ^to  initiate  a  sanc- 
tuary, or  to  adopt  for  worship  any  place  which  had  not 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holiness  from  pre-historic 
times.  (2.)  The  correspondence  of  Dan  with  Beer- 
sheba in  connection  with  the  life  of  Abraham— the  or- 
igin of  Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  en- 
veloped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (8.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear 
and  circumstaotial  narrative  of  €^n.  xiv,  14,  as  if  well* 
known  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its  mention 
in  Deut.  xxxiv,  1,  is  also  before  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii,  though  still  many  centuries  later  than  the 
time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  very  difficult, 
and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  more  than  con- 
jecture upon  it.  With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv,  14,  three 
explanations  suggest  themselves,  a.  That  another 
place  of  the  same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch, 
aJ  foe.  for  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan). 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus  (comp. 
Afii.  i,  10, 1,  with  V,  8^  1)  and  of  Jerome  {Onomagt.  s.  v. 
Laisa,  comp.  with  Quagt,  Hebr,  in  Genesim,  xiv,  14), 
who  both  unhesitatingly  identify  the  Dan  near  Pane- 
as  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  6.  That  it  is  a  prophet- 
ic anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of  Dan 
by  Jacob,  c.  That  the  passage  originally  contained 
an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that,  when  that  was  su- 
perseded by  Dan,  the  new  name  was  inserted  in  the 
MSS.  This  hut  is  Ewald's  (Gesch,  i,  78),  and  of  the 
three  is  the  most  feasible,  especially  when  we  consid- 
er the  characteristic,  genuine  air  of  the  story  in  Judges, 
which  fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstantially. 
Josephus  (Ant,  v,  8, 1)  speaks  positively  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Laish  as  '*  not  hi  from  Mount  Libanus  and  the 
springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (Kard)  the  great 
plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon**  (compare  also  Ant.  viii,  8, 
4) ;  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv,  14  (Ant.  i,  10, 1).  In  consonance  with  this 
are  the  notices  of  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  **  Jor* 
dan**  from  the  names  of  its  two  sources.  In  Deut. 
xxxiv,  1,  also,  we  find  the  phrase  '*  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan'*  employed  by  Moses  some  fifty  years 
before  the  conqnest  of  Leshem.  The  locality  of  the 
town  is  specified  with  some  minuteness.  It  was  "  far 
from  Zidon,**  and  "  fai  the  valley  (pB§,  Emek)  that  is 
by  (b)  Beth-rehob  ;'*  but  as  this  latter  place  has  not 
been  identified  with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dan 
must  be  ascertained  by  other  means.  Josephus  says 
that  it  stood  at  the  *  Cesser'*  fountain  of  the  Jordan 
...  in  the  plain  of  Sidon,  a  day*s  journey  fh>m  that 
city,  and  that  the  plain  around  it  was  of  extraordinary 
fertility  (Ant,  i,  10, 1 ;  v,  8, 1 ;  viii,  8, 4 ;  War,  iv,  1, 1). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  still  more  explicit — '^A  vil- 
lage,/our  miUi  distant /ram  Paneas,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Tyre ;  it  was  the  boundary  of  Judsa  (ppiov  r^c 
'lovSaiag),  and  at  it  the  Jordan  took  its  rise."    Jerome 
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adds,  "  De  quo  et  Jordanis  flnmen  enunpens  k  loco 
sortitiu  est  nomen.  Jor  qaippe  ptXQpou,  id  est,  fluvi- 
am  sive  rivum  Hebnei  vocant"  (Onomcut.  s.  v.  Dan). 
Some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  con< 
founded  Dan  with  Paneas  or  Cassarea  Philippi  (Pbilos- 
torgius,  History^  vii,  8 ;  Theodoret  in  Genes, ;  Sanson, 
Geog,  Sac.  s.  v. ;  Alford  on  McUL  xvi,  13).  This  error 
appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  indefinite  remarks 
of  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Esek.  zlviii,  18 : 
*'Dan  .  .  .  abi  hodle  Paneas,  qua  quondam  Cesarea 
Philippi  Tocabatur ;"  and  on  Amos  yiii,  '*  Dan  in  ter- 
minis  terra  Judalca,  ubi  nwu:  Panea$  est.**  It  is  plain 
from  Jerome's  words  in  the  Onomcuticon  that  he  knew 
the  true  site  of  Dan,  and  therefore  these  notices  must 
be  understood  as  meaning  ttiat  Cssarea  Philippi  was 
in  his  days  the  principal  town  in  the  locality  where 
*Dan  was  situated,  and  that  both  were  upon  the  border 
of  Palestine.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  calls  it  "  Dan 
of  Ccsarea,"  intimating  its  vicinity  to  the  latter  {on 
Gen.  xiv,  U;  see  ReUnd,  Paltut.  p.  919-21).  In  per- 
feet  agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of  TeU  el-KatUy 
a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out  "one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  source 
of  the  Jordan  (Robmson,  Later  Bu.  iii,  890-893).  The 
tell  itself,  rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep 
terraces,  has  its  long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and 
is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dan.  The  spring  is  called  d-Leddcin^  possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  Dan  (Robinson,  iii,  892),  and  the  stream 
from  the  spring  Nakr  ed-Dhan  (Wilson,  ii,  178),  while 
the  name,  TeU  el-Kadi^  "the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees 
in  signification  with  the  ancient  name.  Those  who 
have  visited  it  give  the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot 
with  the  requirements  of  the  story  in  Judg.  xviii — "a 
good  land  and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  any- 
thing that  is  on  the  earth"  (Thomson,  Lmd  and  Book^ 
ii,  820).  Tell  el-Kady  is  cup-«haped,  resembling  an 
extinct  crater,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  jungle  of 
thorns,  thistles,  and  rank  weeds.  Its  circumference 
is  about  half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  elevation  above 
the  plain  eighty  feet.  There  are  some  traces  of  old 
foundations,  and  heaps  of  large  stones  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  southern  part  of  the  rim,  where  perhaps 
the  citadel  or  a  temple  may  have  stood.  There  are 
also  ruins  in  the  plain  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
tell.  There  are  doubtless  other  remains,  but  they  are 
now  covered  with  grass  and  jangle.  At  the  western 
base  of  the  tell  is  the  great  fountain,  and  there  is  a 
smaller  one  within  the  cup,  shaded  by  noble  oak-trees 
(Porter,  Damatciu^  i,  308).  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  north,  Burckhardt  noticed  ruins  of  ancient  habi- 
tations ;  and  the  hUl  which  overhangs  the  fountains 
appears  to  have  been  built  upon,  though  nothing  is 
now  visible  (Burckhardt,  Syrian  p.  42;  Robinson,  iJs- 
searches,  iii,  851-368).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  '*  Dan  also"  stands  in  the  A.y.  as  the  rendering 
of  y^  (Fedofi,  lit.  and  Dan;  Sept.  translates  undistin- 
guishably),  an  Arabian  dty  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii, 
19  as  a  place  from  which  cloths,  wrought  iron,  cassia, 
and  other  spices  were  brought  to  Tyre.  By  it  is  prob- 
ably meant  the  city  and  mart  of  Aden^  in  connection 
with  which  Edrisi  enumerates  these  very  wares :  "  The 
town  of  Aden  is  small,  but  celebrated  for  its  seaport, 
from  which  vessels  sail  bound  for  India,  China,  and 
neighboring  countries,  returning  with  cargoes  of  iron, 
Damascus  sword-blades  ....  cardamom,  cinnamon 
....  myrobolan  ....  and  various  kinds  of  rich  fig- 
ured and  velvet  stafi^"  (i,  61).  (See  M^Culloch's  Gas- 
eUeer,  s.  v.  Aden).    See  Vrdaw. 

Dana,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  July  24, 1771,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1788. 
For  several  years  he  was  employed  as  a  tutor.  In 
1793  he  was  licensed ''  as  a  qualified  candidate  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.*"  In  1794  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newbuiyport, 


and  after  a  saocessfhl  ministTy  of  tventy-iix  jt 
was  transferred  to  Hanover,  New  Hampsfain,  up 
ident  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  aoon  witfaiKt  I 
that  position  as  uncongenial  with  hia  freliign,  tdi 
tied  in  Londonderry  as  pastor  of  the  church,  vfan 
remained  four  years  and  a  halU  In  183C  he  bia 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  at  Kew^ 
port,  which  position  he  resigned  in  ld4Jii,  in  &  r* 
ty-fifth  year  of  his. age.  Dr.  Dana  was  rcgiria 
"  one  of  the  most  aUe,  devoted,  and  osefol  ■ 
of  the  period  in  which  be  lived."  He  died  Aigot 
1869.  He  edited  Gibbon's  Memmrs  qf  Piatt  ri 
(1802),  and  FUvel's  Workg,  and  pobliabcd  n 
tracts  and  sermons. — ^Wilson,  PreeAjfterian  Ai 
1861,  p.  84;  Princeton  Review^  Jan.  1867;  S(A| 
Ltfe  (^Darnel  Dana,  D.D.  (Boston,  1866). 

Dana,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregatiooal  vaM 
was  bom  in  Cambridge  1785,  graduated  at  Esrt 
1763,  and  in  1768  was  installed  pastor  at  Waffis^ft 
Conn.     He  became  pastor  of  tiie  Pint  Church,  t 
Haven,  1789;  was  dismissed  July  30, 18(^;  sad  I 
Aug.  18, 1812.     He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  UditH 
of  Edinburgh,  1768.     Dr.  Dana  pablished  *'An  U 
inoHon  qf  Edwards  on  the  WilT*  (anon.  1770);  ~ 
Examination  of  the  Same^  cotUtnuetT*  (1778);  ssd  a  ci 
ber  of  occasional  sermons.     In  his  writings  io  n;"^ 
to  Edwards,  he  held  "that  men  tbemselvet  tw  ti 
only  efficient  causes  of  their  own  volitions;  Ot-ri 
they  always  determine  according  to  the  gresteft  r- 
parent  good;  the  affections  do  not  follow  ^j"|^ 
ment ;  men  sin  against  light,  with  the  wiser  cW& 
the  greater  good  full  in  their  view.     Through  the  ia> 
petuosity  of  their  passions,  they  determine  o^oaie  tk 
greatest  apparent  good.     This  is  the  case  wkb  e^ 
sinner  who  resolves  to  delay  repentance  to  t  tt^ 
time.    Self-determination  is  the  characteristic  dmP 
moral  agent.     The  al>8once  of  liberty  be  deemds- 
consistent  with  moral  agency ;   and  by  libertj  * 
meant,  not  merely  liberty  in  regard  to  the  ttXersL 
action,  but  liberty  of  volition ;  an  exemption  fim  C 
circumstances  and  causes  having  a  controlling  atr 
ence  over  the  will — a  self-determining  power  rfwi 
as  a  real  agent,  in  respect  to  his  own  voUtiottf.  (^ 
the  whole,  he  regarded  the  scheme  of  Edwanli  m  if- 
quitting  the  creature  of  blame,  and  impeacfata:  th 
truth  and  justice  of  the  Creator''  (Allen,  Am.  H 
Did.  8.  v.). — Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  565. 

Daniiba  (Aova/Sa),  a  small  town  placed  bf  Pi^ 
my  (v,  16, 24)  in  Palmyrene,  a  subdivisioo  of  hi»Ca)^ 
Syria;  also  mentioned  under  the  name  Da»deh\^ 
war  between  the  emperor  Julian  and  the  Fefiita 
(Zozim.  Hitt.  iii,  27,  7).  It  does  not  appear  to  offff- 
spend  to  any  of  the  three  places  of  a  sfanihr  ua* 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  {^ava&a,  Aav>4a)  and  Jovst 
(Onomaet.  s.  v.  Damnaba),  lying  in  the  region  ot%«^ 
itis.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  {NoHL  EethX 
and  has  lately  been  identified  by  Porter  (Damatm.i 
846)— from  an  Arabic  MS.  written  in  the  7tb  mta^r 
by  Macarius — ^with  Saidndifa,  now  a  large  viDige  ^ 
the  fDot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  with  a  convent  and  «xtee- 
sive  ruins  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  906). 


DanaeoB,  or  Danean,  Lambebt,  an 

French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Orlesas,  1^ 
He  first  studied  law,  afterwards  theology,  aadbecoy 
minister  at  Geneva,  and  subsequently  at  Urtka; 
finally  at  Orthez,  in  Navarre,  where  he  died  ia  1^ 
He  was  the  first  writer  who  treated  Christian  «h« 
separately  from  theology  {EtJticet  Chritlkmm  ik.  * 
Genev.  1677).  He  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  ss  sbor. 
in  his  Lod  Communes,  He  edit^  portkms  of  Ac^ 
tine,  and  wrote  largely  in  controversy.  We  hi«  i» 
English  his  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Profk^  tns^ 
Uted  by  Stockwood  (Lond.  1594, 4to).  See  Bsag,  U 
France  /Voesitoate,  iv,  192 ;  Tkeol,Stud.*,KriL^ 
p.  22. 
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Dance.  This  act  Is  usuallj  denoted  in  Heb.  by 
ae  form  of  b^n,  chul,  which  literally  signifies  to 
St  (and  is  often  applied  to  vrriihing  under  pain,  as  of 
th,  or  trembling  under  fear),  and  hence  probably  re- 
8  to  the  whirling  motions  of  the  Oriental  sacred 
ices  (Judg.  xxi,  21,  23 ;  Psa.  xxx,  11 ;  cxlix,  8 ;  cl, 
Jer.  xxxi,  4, 13 ;  Lam.  v,  15 ;  Exod.  xv,  20 ;  xxxii, 
;  Judg.  xi,  84 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  xxi,  21 ;  xxix,  5 ; 
nt.  vi,  13).  A  similar  idea  of  moving  in  a  circle  is 
llcally  contained  in  the  word  AJH,  chagag\  trunsla- 
l  "  dancing"  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  16.  Another  term  thus 
idered  (Ecdes.  iii,  4 ,  Job  xxi,  11 ;  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  1 
iron.  XV,  29)  is  ^p*^,  rakad\  which  simply  means 
skip  or  leap  for  joy,  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered,  and 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  fourth  term  thus  translated 
Sam.  vi,  14, 16),  *TH3,  karar\  which  means  to  jump 

spring.  In  the  New  Test,  the  terms  translated 
lance"  are  xopoc  (radically  expressive  of  the  same 
ea  of  circular  motion),  applied  to  a  festive  occasion 
connection  with  music  (Luke  xv,  25),  and  dpxioftai^ 
erally  to  leap  up  and  down,  but  conventionally  used 
later  times  to  denote  a  regular  dance  according  to 
le,  either  in  concert  (Matt,  xi,  17 ;  Luke  vii,  82)  or 
'  a  single  person,  especially  in  the  elaborate  panto- 
'me  dance  of  Roman  times  (Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  Mark  vi, 
).  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Antiq,  s.  v.  Saltatio, 
intomimus.) 

As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  universally  express 
emselves  in  movements  and  gestures  of  the  body, 
forts  have  been  made  among  all  nations,  but  espe- 
&11y  among  those  of  the  South  and  East,  in  propor- 
)n  as  they  seem  to  be  more  demonstrative,  to  reduce 

measure  and  to  strengthen  by  unison  the  more 
easurable— those  of  joy.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in 
>ly  Scripture  universally  as  symbolical  of  some  re- 
ucing,  and  is  often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast 
ith  mourning,  as  in  Eccles.  iii,  4,  **  a  time  to  mourn 
id  a  time  to  dance"  (comp.  Psa. 
XX,  11 ;  Matt,  xi,  17).  ChQ- 
ren  dance  spontaneously  (Job 
xi,  11 ;  Matt,  xi,  17;  Luke  vU, 

0. 

1.  At  a  very  early  period,  danc- 
ig  was  enlisted  into  the  service 
r  religion  among  the  heathen  ; 
le  dance,  enlivened  by  vocal 
ad  instrumental  music,  was  a 
sual  accompaniment  in  all  the 
recessions  and  festivals  of  the 
ods  (Strabo,  x) ;  and,  indeed,  so 
idLspensable  was  this  species  of 
iolent  merriment,  that  no  cere- 
loniol  was  considered  duly  ao- 
omplished — no  triumph  rightly 
elebrated,  without  the  aid  of 
andng.  The  Hebrews,  in  com- 
Aon  with  other  nations,  had  their 
acred  dances,  which  were  per- 
ormed  on  their  solemn  anniver- 
aries,  and  other  occasions  of 
:ommemorating  some  special  to- 
cen  of  the  divine  goodness  and  fa- 
'^OT,  as  means  of  drawing  forth,  in  the  liveliest  manner, 
heir  expressions  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  per- 
formers were  usually  a  band  of  females,  who,  in  cases 
>f  public  rejoicing,  volunteered  their  services  (Exod. 
sv,  20;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6),  and  who,  in  the  case  of  relig- 
ious observances,  composed  the  regular  chorus  of  the 
temple  (Psa.  cxlix,  8 ;  cl,  4),  although  there  are  not 
venting  instances  of  men  also  joining  in  the  dance  on 
these  seasons  of  religious  festivity.  Thus  David  deem- 
ed it  no  way  derogatory  to  his  royal  dignity  to  dance 
on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  ark  being  brought 
np  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi,  14, 16).  The  word  used 
to  describe  his  attitude  is  significant  of  violent  efforts 
II.— T  T 


of  leaping  (tS-bsS  '^S'???,  '^?7??''  ^!?^) ;  and, 
from  the  apparent  impropriety  and  indecency  uf  a  man 
advanced  in  life,  above  all  a  king,  exhibiting  such 
freaks,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  linen  ephod, 
many  learned  men  have  declared  themselves  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  so  strange  a  spectacle.  It  was,  unques- 
tionably, done  as  an  act  of  religious  homage ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  were  accus- 
tomed, in  many  of  their  religious  festivals,  to  throw 
off  their  garments  even  to  perfect  nudity,  as  a  symbol 
sometimes  of  penitence,  sometimes  of  joy,  and  that  this, 
together  with  many  other  observances  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  remote  antiquity,  was  adopted  by  Moham- 
med, who  has  enjoined  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  to  en- 
compass the  Kaaba  clothed  only  with  the  ihram,  we 
may  perhaps  consider  the  linen  iphody  which  David 
put  on  when  he  threw  off  his  garments  and  danced  be- 
fore the  ark,  to  be  symbolic  of  the  same  objects  as  the 
ihram  of  the  Mohammedans  (see  Foster's  Mohamme' 
danism  Unveiled),  llie  conduct  of  David  was  imita- 
ted by  the  later  Jews,  and  the  dance  was  incorporated 
among  their  favorite  usages  as  an  appropriate  close  of 
the  joyous  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  * '  The 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogues, doctors  of  schools,  and  all  who  were  eminent 
for  rank  or  piety,  accompanied  the  sacred  music  with 
their  voices,  and  leaped  and  danced  with  torches  in 
their  hands  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  while  the 
women  and  common  people  looked  on."  This  strange 
and  riotous  kind  of  festivity  was  kept  up  till  exhaus- 
tion and  sleep  dismissed  them  to  their  homes  (Buxtorf, 
De  Sifnag,  Jud.  cap.  21). 

The  character  of  the  ancient  dance  was  ver}'  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ours,  as  appears  firom  the  conduct  of 
Miriam,  who  '*took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances."  Precisely  similar  is  the  Oriental  dance  of 
the  present  day,  which,  accompanied  of  course  with 


Arab  Dnnce. 


music,  is  led  by  the  principal  person  of  the  company, 
the  rest  imitating  the  steps.  The  evolutions,  as  well 
as  the  songs,  are  extemporaneous — ^not  confined  to  a 
fixed  rule,  but  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  leading 
dancer ;  and  yet  they  are  generally  executed  with  so 
much  grace,  and  the  time  so  well  kept  with  the  simple 
notes  of  the  music,  that  the  group  of  attendants  show 
wonderful  address  and  propriety  in  following  the  vari- 
ations of  the  leader's  feet.  The  missionary  Wolff  de- 
scribes a  festival  of  some  Eastern  Christians,  where 
one  eminent  individual,  who  led  the  song  as  well  as 
the  dance,  conducted  through  the  streets  of  the  city  a 
numerous  band  of  people,  who  leaped  and  danced  in 
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imititioii  of  the  gestoxM  used  hy  him.  When  the  late 
deputation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  on  their 
way  through  Palestine,  their  young  Arab  guides,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  sometimes  **  com- 
menced a  native  song  and  dance ;  one  of  them,  advan- 
cing a  little  before  the  rest,  began  the  song,  dancing 
forward  as  he  repeated  the  words ;  when  the  rest,  fol- 
lowing him  in  regular  order,  joined  in  the  chorus,  keep- 
ing time  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of  hands.  They 
sang  several  Arabian  songs,  responding  to  one  anoth- 
er, dancing  and  clapping  their  hands."  In  their**  dan- 
cing dervishes"  the  Turks  seem  to  have  adopted  into 
their  83rstem  the  enthusiastic  raptures,  at  once  martial 
and  sacred,  which  (e.  g.  in  the  Roman  ScUii)  seem  in- 
digenous in  many  Southern  and  Eastern  races  from 
the  earliest  times. 

In  the  earlier  period  dancing  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrain  (Exod.  xv,  20 ;  xxxii,  18, 
19 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  11) ;  and  with  the  C]h,  or  tambourine 
(A.  V,  "  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive 
outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 
cient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly.  Nor  is  there 
any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable  in  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  opportunity  so 
given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm 
for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises  of  national  joy,  and 
thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more 
especially  in  those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  eas- 
ily stirred,  and  most  capable  of  exciting  others.  The 
dance  was  regarded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  body,  and  thus  had  a  place  among  sacred 
things  (Servius  ad  Virg.  Bucol,  v,  78).  A  similar  sen- 
timent is  conveyed  in  Psa.  xxxv,  10 :  **  All  my  bones 
shall  say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee?"  So  the 
"  tongue"  is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  '*  glo- 
ry" (Psa.  Ivii,  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every 
part  of  which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athennus 
to  Socrates  a  fimgment  in  praise  of  dancing  (Athen, 
xiv,  627 ;  comp.  Arrian,  Alex,  iv,  11).  Plato  certainly 
(Leg,  vii,  6)  reckons  dancing  (6pxn<ftQ)  »»  part  of  gym- 
nastics (yvfivatJTUcrj).  So  tar  was  the  feeling  of  the 
purest  period  of  antiquity  from  attaching  the  notion  of 
effeminacy  to  dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of 
warlike  exercise  are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their 
terms  almost  correspond  as  synonyms  (Homer,  H,  xvi, 
617;  comp.  Creuzer,  Symh,  ii,  867;  iv,  474;  and  see 
especially  Lucian,  De  Salt.^  passim).  Women,  how- 
ever, among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  espe- 
cial means  of  expressing  their  feelings ;  and  when  their 
husbands  or  friends  returned  fit>m  a  battle  on  behalf 
of  life  and  home,  they  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have 
some  share  in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the 
dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  ''eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  dancing"  of  the  Amalekites  is 
recorded,  as  is  the  people's  '*  rising  up  to  play"  (pHS, 
including  a  revelling  dance),  with  a  tacit  censure ;  the 
one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilization  of  the  Amal- 
ekites, the  other  the  looseness  of  conduct  into  which 
idolatry  .led  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii,  6 ;  1  Cor.  x, 
7 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  16).  So,  among  the  Bedouins,  native 
dances  of  men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  p. 
295),  and  are  probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  He- 
brews, however,  save  in  such  moments  of  temptation, 
seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But,  more 
especially,  on  such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman, 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champkm  of  the  moment 
gave  her  a  public  character  among  her  own  sex,  seems 
to  have  felt  that  it  was  her  port  to  lead  such  a  demon- 
stration of  triumph  or  of  welcome ;  so  Biiriam  (Exod. 
XV,  20),  and  so  Jephthah*s  daughter  (Judg.  xi,  84), 
and  similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Deborah, 
as  the  song  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp.  Judg.  v,  1 
with  Exod.  XV,  1,  20).  Similarly,  too,  Judith  (xv,  12, 
13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  triumph  over 


Holofemes.    There  was  no  sndi  leader  of  tb«  c^ 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and  SaaL   fi^ 
whereas  Miriam  ** answered"   tlie  entiie  ebon, 
Exod.  XV,  21,  the  women  in  the  latter  case  *■ 
one  another  as  they  played"  (1  Sam.  xvni,  u ! 
**  answer"  embodying  the  sentiment  of  the  < 
and  forming  the  burden  of  the  song.     Tht  ''cal 
out"  of  the  women  to  do  this  (Judg.  xi,  M;  I  :i 
xviii,  6 ;  comp.  ^  went  out,"  Exod.  xv,  20)  e  u 
feature  worthy  of  note,  and  implies  the  object  <lm 
ing,  attending  upon,  and  conducting  home.    SeJ^ 
thah's  daughter  met  her  &ther,  the  ''*  womea  of  uj 
cities"  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  aad  Da 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  wij  "i 
out"  before  '*  Jehovah"  the  **man  of  war,"  vf 
presence  seems  implied.     This  marks  the  peonla 
of  David's  conduct  when,  on  the  letnn  of  the  li 
God  fit>m  its  long  sojourn  among  strangos  aadi 
derers, he  (2  Sam.  vi,  5-22)  was  himself  c&orepw,) 
here,  too,  Uie  women,  with  their  timbrels  (see  « 
ly  ver.  5, 19,  20,  22),  took  an  important  share.  Tit] 
feet  brings  out  more  markedly  the  feefings  of  Sii; 
daughter  Miohal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occsaoa.ni| 
*' looking  through  a  window"  at  the  sceae.  m 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  MniL 
etc.,  have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  eem  cj 
to  meet  the  ark  and  her  lord.     She  stays  viA  a 
'*  household"  (ver.  20),  and  *'  comes  out  to  meet''  ki 
with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  seal  nsi 
rebuke  to  her  apathy.     It  was  before  **die  hat 
maids,"  L  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which*  die  tte^\ 
have  led,  that  he  had  **  uncovered"  himself;  ts  => 
kingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which  the  (Js" 
rendered  necessary— the  wearing  merely  the  e^  ' 
linen  tunic.     The  occasion  was  meant  to  be  pojwkt 
viewed  in  connection  with  David's  subjngatkn  gfn- 
rious  enemies  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  In^ 
(see  1  Chron.  xii,  28-xiii,  8) ;  he  according  tbzfe 
only  of  the  honor  of  God  who  had  so  advancrihsi 
and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp.  MQller,  De  Dariii  i9 
Arc.  Ugolini,  xxxii).     From  the  mention  of  '^dc- 
sels,"  "timbrels,"  and  ^'dances"  (Pn.  IxTii,  5 
cxlix,  8;  d,  4)  as  elements  of  religioas  wooldpLt 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  David's  feeling  led  bs 
to  hicorporate  in  its  rites  that  popular  mode  of  lee** 
celebration.     This  does  not  seem  to  have  jmrrN 
him,  for  as  Saalschdtz  remarlu  (ArekdcLderSdr.i 
299),  in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Bev- 
kiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occnn;  sod  t^ 
although  the  "  words,"  the  "  writfaag,"  and  the  *ce- 
mandment  of  David"  on  such  subjects  are  ik6BKij 
alluded  to  (2  Chron.  xxix,  80;  xxxv,  4, 15).    Its 
possible  that  the  banishing  of  thb  popular  eksMt- 
which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the  idoJatrooi  rse* 
of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  certainly  did  hi  those  tit^ 
golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii,  19),  made  those  eflorts  tib 
a  less  firm  hold  on  the  people  than  they  miglit  ben 
done,  and  that  David's  more  comprehensiTe  ftbes' 
might  have  retained  some  ties  of  feeUng  whick  vf> 
thus  lost.     On  the  other  hand  was  donbtleM  tfae  ^ 
of  the  loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  h^- 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.     Certainly  in  later  Ji^ 
ism  the  dance  was  included  among  some  religioes  fe^ 
tivities,  e.  g.  the  fidast  of  tabemades  (Mishna,  Swad^ 
V,  8,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers  were  ma 
This  was  probably  a  mere  following  the  example  ^ 
David  in  the  letter.     Also  in  the  ewlier  period  of  tbe 
Judges  the  dances  of  the  virgins  In  Shiloh  (Jadg.  xr 
19-28)  were  certainly  part  of  a  religions  festintT.   ^ 
seems  also  i^ora  this  last  instance  clear,  end  frm  ^ 
others  probable,  that  such  dances  were  perfcnwd  K 
maidens  apart  firom  men,  which  gives  an  additsai! 
point  to  the  reproach  of  Michal.     What  tin  fuiatu  ff 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  qnestioo,  nor  i* 
it  likely  to  have  lacked  snch  variety  as  would  sdsfl  '^ 
to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.     The  tarns  t9- 
ployed,  however,  all  point  to  dandng  in  a  ling*   ^ 
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m  Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the  dance, 
>thers  then  follow  her  with  exact  imitation  of  her 


OrieQtol  Dancing-glrL 

Stic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A  parallelism  of  move- 
it  is  also  incident  to  it  (Saalschtttz,  ib.  p.  801).  Pos- 
y  Miriani  so  led  her  countrywomen.  The  same 
ter  thinks  that  in  Cant,  vi,  18,  the  words  riVna 
f*^^*!?  (A.  V.  "  company  of  two  armies*')  imply  two 
fs  of  dancing  girls,  and  that  the  address  in  the  sin- 
iar  nnmber,  *' return,  return,'*  and  again  in  vii,  1, 
>lies  to  the  movements  of  the  individual  performer 
a  kind  of  contre-dame.  This  interpretation,  how- 
3r,  does  not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 
From  being  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  re- 
Ted  for  occasions  of  religious  worship  and  festivity, 
Dcing  came  gradually  to  be  practised  in  common 
i  on  any  remarkable  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing 
jr.  xxxi,  4 ;  Psa.  xxx,  11).  In  early  times,  indeed, 
aae  who  perverted  the  exercise  from  a  sacred  use  to 
rposes  of  amusement  were  considered  pro&ne  and 
famous ;  and  hence  Job  introduces  it  as  a  distin- 
lishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  ungodly  rich, 
at  they  encouraged  a  taste  for  dancing  in  their  Am- 
es (Job  xxi,  11).  During  the  classic  ages  of  Greece 
td  Kome  society  underwent  a  complete  revolution  of 
ntiment  on  this  subject,  insomuch  that  the  Grecian 
lets  represent  the  gods  themselves  as  passionately 
nd  of  the  diversion  (Potter's  Grec.  ArUiq.  ii,  400), 
id  that  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  the  prov- 
ces  of  the  empire  it  was  a  favorite  pastime,  resorted 
'  not  only  to  en- 
ven  feasts,  but 
I  the  celebration 
f  domestic  joy 
Luke  XV,  26; 
fatt  xiv,  6). 
[ot^ffithstanding, 
owever,  the 
trong  partiality 
berished  for  this 
■spiriting  amuse- 
nent,  it  was  con- 
Wered  beneath 
he  dignity  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and 
ihaxacter  to  prac- 
iseit  Thewell- 
"»own  words  of 
Cicero,  that  "no 
^ns  dances  unless 
^ie  18  either  drunk 
w  mad,"  express 


the  prevailing  sense  as  to  the  impropriety  of  respecta- 
ble individuals  taking  part  in  it ;  and  hence  the  gay 
circles  of  Rome  and  its  provinces  derived  all  their  en- 
tertainment, as  is  done  in  the  East  to  this  day,  from 
the  exhibitions  of  professional  dancers.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  emperors,  and  of  their  luxurious  trib- 
utaries, like  Herod,  the  art  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
perfection,  the  favorite  mode  being  pantomime,  which, 
like  that  of  the  modem  Almehs  or  Arab  women,  was 
often  of  the  most  licentious  description  (see  Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  ii,  105-9 ;  St.  John's  Nubia,  p.  268  sq.).  A 
story  of  love  was  chosen — generally  an  adventure  of 
the  gods — as  the  plan  of  the  dance,  and  the  address  of 
the  performer  consisted  in  representing,  by  the  waving 
of  his  hands,  the  agility  of  his  limbs,  and  the  innumer> 
able  attitudes  into  which  he  threw  himself,  all  the  va- 
rious passions  of  love,  jealousy,  disgust,  that  sway  the 
human  breast.  (See  at  large  Ludan's  Treatise  on 
Dancinff.') 

Amateur  dancing  in  high  life  was,  as  that  writer  in- 
forms us,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  voluptuous 
times  of  the  later  emperors.  But  in  the  age  of  Herod 
it  was  exceedingly  rare  and  almost  unheard  of,  and 
therefore  the  condescension  of  Salome,  who  volun- 
teered, in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  that  monarch's 
birthday,  to  exhibit  her  handsome  person  as  she  led 
the  mazy  dance  in  the  saloons  of  Machsarus — for, 
though  she  was  a  child  at  this  time,  as  some  suppose 
(Michaelis,  Introd.\  she  was  still  a  princess-^was  felt 
to  be  a  compliment  that  merited  the  highest  reward. 
The  folly  and  rashness  of  Herod  in  giving  her  an  un- 
limited promise,  great  as  they  were,  have  been  equal- 
led and  even  surpassed  by  the  munificence  which  many 
other  Eastern  monarchs  have  lavished  upon  &vorite 
dancers.  Shah  Abbas  (to  mention  only  one  anecdote 
of  the  kind),  having  been  on  a  particular  occasion  ex- 
tremely gratified  with  a  woman  who  danced  before 
him,  and  being  at  the  time  much  intoxicated,  made 
her  a  present  of  a  magnificent  khan  that  yielded  him 
a  considerable  revenue.  Next  morning  his  minister 
reminded  him  of  his  extravagant  liberality,  where- 
upon, being  now  cool  and  ashamed  of  his  folly,  he  sent 
for  the  dancer,  and  obliged  her  to  be  contented  with  a 
sum  of  money  (Thevenot's  Tra».  in  PersiOy  p.  100). 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Herod  too  was 
flushed  with  wine,  and  that  it  was  from  fear  he  should 
retract  his  promise  if  she  delayed  till  the  morning  that 
Herodias  sent  immediatdy  for  the  head  of  the  Baptist. 

It  remains  to  notice  further  that  the  Jewish  dance 
was  performed  by  the  sexes  separately.  There  is  no 
evidence  from  sacred  history  that  the  diversion  was 
promiscuously  enjoyed,  except  it  might  be  at  the  erec- 
tion of  the  deified  calf,  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian festival  of  Apis,  all  classes  of  the  Hebrews  inter- 
mingled in  the  f^tic  revelry.     In  the  sacred  dances, 


Female  Sacred  Danoe.— From  the  KgypHan  MoDumenta. 
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although  both  sexee  seem  to  have  frequently  borne  a 
part  in  the  procession  or  choros,  they  remuined  in  dia- 
tioct  and  separate  compimies  (Psa.  Ixvlii,  25;  Jer. 
xxxi,  13.  I 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  , 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private  en- 
tertainments (see  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  abridgment,  i,  ' 
133  sq.).  Many  representations  of  dances  both  of  men  ! 
and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  paintings.  The  . 
*' feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses  proposed  to  Plia-  ! 
raoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  dance  (an ;  see  above). —  I 
Kitto,  8.  v.;  Smiths.  V.  I 


HlH.  de  la  Dante  (Par.  1724) ;  He<^er,  Dit  foa 
(Berl.  1832).     See  Musical.  Issivcicestb. 

Dancers,  a  sect  which  appeared  on  the  Bkixi 
in  the  Netherhmds  about  1374.  They  pmddi 
streets,  entered  houses  and  churches  hzif  nU 
crowned  with  garlands,  dancing  and  angiog,i 
unknown  names,  falling  senseless  on  the  gnmii 
exhibiting  other  marlLS  of  demoniacal  agitstin. 
was  customary  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  tterp 
lie  worship,  to  begin  dancing;  and,  holding od a 
er's  hands,  to  continue  their  extnordinaiT  i 
till  they  f^ U  down  on  the  ground  hreatfalMS.  B; 


Male  Dance  in  Figures  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 


A  modem  Oriental  dancing-party  is  thus  described 
by  Layard  {Nineveh^  i,  119) :  "  The  dance  of  the  Arabs, 
the  IMke^  as  it  is  called,  resembles  in  some  respects 
that  of  the  Albanians,  and  those  who  perform  in  it  are 
scarcely  less  vehement  in  their  gestures  or  less  ex- 
travagant in  their  excitement  than  those  wUd  moun- 
taineers. They  form  a  circle,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand,  and,  moving  slowly  round  at  first,  go  through 
a  shuffling  step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodies 
into  various  attitudes.  As  the  music  quickens  their 
movements  are  more  active;  they  stamp  with  their 
feet,  yell  their  war-cry,  and  jump  as  they  hurry  round 
the  musicians.  The  motions  of  the  women  are  not 
without  grace ;  but  as  they  insist  on  wrapping  them- 
selves in  their  coarse  cloaks  before  they  join  in  the 
dance,  their  forms,  which  the  simple  Arab  shirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entirely  concealed.  When  those  who 
formed  the  debkfe  were  completely  exhausted  by  their 
exertions,  they  joined  the  lookers-on,  and  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground.  Two  warriors  of  diflTerent  tribes, 
fiirnished  with  shields  and  naked  cimeters,  then  enter- 
ed the  circle,  and  went  through  the  sword-dance.  As 
the  music  quickened  the  excitement  of  the  performers 
increased.  The  by-standers  at  length  were  obliged  to 
interfere  and  to  deprive  the  combatants  of  their  weap- 
ons, which  were  replaced  by  stout  staves.  With  these 
they  belabored  one  another  unmercifully,  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  the  crowd.  On  every  successful  hit,  the 
tribe  to  which  the  one  who  dealt  it  belonged  set  up 
their  \rir-cry  and  shouts  of  applause,  while  the  women 
deafened  us  with  the  shrill  tcMehl^  a  noise  made  by  a 
combined  motion  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and  hand  vi- 
brated rapidly  over  the  mouth.  When  an  Arab  or  a 
Kurd  hears  this  tahlehl  he  almost  loses  his  senses 
through  excitement,  and  is  ready  to  commit  any  des- 
perate act.  A  party  of  Kurdish  jesters  from  the  moun- 
tains entertained  the  Arabs  with  performances  and 
imitations  more  amusing  than  refined.  They  were 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The  dances  were 
kept  up  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  greater  part  of 
the  night." 

See  Renz,  De  saUationibus  Jud.  veit.  rdig,  (Lips. 
1738) ;  Danov,  De  choreis  sacria  Ebr,  (Gryph.  1766) ; 
Spencer,  De  saltat.  veU.  Hebr.  (in  Ugolini  Themur. 
xxx);  Zeltner,  De  choreis  vett.  If  ebr,  (Altorf.  1726); 
Al tenon,  De  di&reis  Paulo  interdictis  (Misen.  1744); 
Brdmel,  FesUdnze  der  ersten  Christen  (Jen.  1701);  GrQ- 
nonberg,  De  saltadone  ChrisHano  licita  (Rost.  1704, 1719, 
17.%) ;  Purmann,  De  saUatume  (Frcft  1786) ;  Burette 
(in  the  Mem.  de  PAcad,  des  IntcrMf  93  sq.);  Bonnet, 


affirmed  that  during  these  intervals  of  vebeDStc^ 
tation  they  were  favored  with  wondeffal  mm 
They  evinced  open  contempt  ibr  the  autheritr,  fm. 
and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  w«fe  «««* 
ered  as  possessed  with  devils.  Tlie  sane  f^sKoa 
appeared  at  Straftburg  in  1418. — ^Moebeim,  CLBiii 
416;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Bittory,  §  121. 

Dancing.  A  form  of  religious  dandng  toi^m 
made  part  of  the  public  worship  of  the  early  Chrisie. 
The  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  ifi  ^^ 
solemn  processions  choirs  of  yonng  men  and  mu^ 
moving  in  time  with  solemn  music,  alwajv  brr 
part.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  *'RBfl.i 
dances"  had  any  similarity  to  modem  amnscnri^: 
they  wore  rather  processions  in  which  all  ^  Pii 
part  marched  in  time  with  the  hymns  whid  tip 
sung.  The  custom  was  very  early  laid  adde,  pr«» 
bly  because  it  might  have  led  to  the  adoption  rf.^ 
objectionable  dances  as  were  employed  in  hc®s  -f 
the  pagan  deities.  Prohibitions  of  dandng  »  a 
amusement,  abound  in  the  Church  finthers  jmdiiib 
decrees  of  the  councils.  See  Bingham,  Or^.Ecd^ 
xvi,  ch.  xi,  §  15.  On  dancing  as  an  amuseaeai,* 
Crane,  On  Dancing,  N.  Y.  12mo. 

Dandini,  Girolamo,  a  Roman  theok>giaai  a»i  1* 
pal  legate,  was  bom  at  Cesena  in  1554.  After  brie 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pare.  «=• 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  P»dsa.l^ 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  Its  pwtiidi. 
in  Poland  and  at  Milan.  In  1596  he  m  setA  i? 
Clement  XI  as  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  in  wji^f 
effect  their  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  hot  ia  tte 
mission  he  was  not  successfuL  He  died  at  Fcrii  V 
29, 16.S4.  He  is  the  author  of  a  woric  on  Bkke  S^ 
(Cesena,  1651 ;  Antw.  1676,  fol.).  He  aUo  p«tfeW» 
report  on  his  mission  to  the  Maronites  {Mittkme  Jp 
toUca  aiPatriarcha  e  MaroniH  del  MoattL^f^i^'' 
sena,  1666 ;  Paris,  1676 ;  English,  1698).  Accoi^t- 
the  French  translator,  Richard  Simon,  Dsndim  l^e 
an  incorrect  account  of  the  creed  of  the  Manantei- 
Pierer,  Univers,  Lex.  iv,  686 ;  Hoefer,  Biof-Ga^^ 
910. 

Danforth,  Calvin,  a  Methodist  Epirtopal  m» 
ter,  was  bom  at  Fort  Covington,  Franklin  C"®-?^ 
Nov.  28, 1809,  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1828,  HJ^ 
the  Oneida  Conference  in  1^30,  was  superannnateu  " 
1884,  went  South  for  his  health,  and  took  a  stsaW 
in  an  academy  at  Warrenton,  Ga.,  still  retainiag^ 
connection  with  the  Church  in  the  North.    In  '" 
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srved  for  a  time  as  professor  of  mathematics  in 
n^^n  Bfannal  Labor  School,  but  his  health  soon 
i.      By  medical  advice  he  went  to  St  Augustine, 

where  he  died  in  great  peace  in  May,  1889.  Mr. 
forth  endeared  himself  to  thousands  by  his  piety, 

for  education,  love  for  sonls,  and  eloquence. — 
Ue9  cf  Oon^ermcei^  ii,  675;  Gorrie,  Black  JHver 
!  MemariaL 

•anforth,  Joshua  Noble,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteri- 
ilnister,  was  bom  hi  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  m  1792.  He 
educated  at  Williams  €k)Uege,  and  in  his  last  year 
e  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
tr  three  years*  study  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
linary  (1818-21),  he  took  his  first  pastoral  charge 
Newcastle,  Del. ;  his  second  was  at  the  City  of 
fthington.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  service 
he  American  Colonization  Society,  he  became  pas- 
of  a  Ck>ngregational  Church  at  Lee,  Mass.,  and  af- 
rarda  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Alex- 
ria,  Va.,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years.  Eveiy- 
sre  his  ministry  was  productive  of  abundant  trmt, 

was  also  a  frequent  writer  in  the  periodical  press. 
ally  he  re-entered  the  service  of  tiie  Colonization 
iety,  and  remained  in  it  till  a  short  time  before  his 
th,  which  occurred  Nov.  14, 1861,  at  Washington. 
Vilson,  PrednfUricm  Almanac,  1868,  p.  298. 
Danforth,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
s  bom  at  Framingham,  Sufiblk  Co.,  EngUnd,  Sep- 
iber,  1626,  and  came  with  his  father  to  New  Eng- 
d  In  1634.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1643,  and 
s  chosen  tutor  and  fellow.  In  1650  he  was  installed 
league  pastor  in  Roxbury,  where  he  labored  during 

life,  which  ended  Nov.  19, 1674.  He  studied  as- 
noroy  carefully,  and  published  several  alman&cs, 
d  astronomical  and  theological  remarks  upon  the 
net  (1664).— Sprague,  Armals,  i,  138. 
Danforth,  Samuel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
m  Dec.  18, 1666,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 

1683.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  emi- 
nt  ministers  of  his  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ar  1705,  through  bis  labors,  a  deep  impression  was 
ide  upon  the  minds  of  his  people,  and  a  revival  oc- 
rred,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  some  letters 

Mr.  Danforth,  preserved  in  Prince's  Christian  ffU- 
y.  He  published  a  eulogy  on  Thomas  Leonard, 
13,  and  the  election  sermon,  1714.  He  left  behind 
m  a  manuscript  Indian  dictionary,  a  part  of  which 

now  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
>ciety.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  Eliot's 
idian  Bible,  as  there  is  a  reference  under  every  word 
•  a  passage  of  Scripture.  He  died  Nov.  14, 1727.— Al- 
n,  American  BioffrajAy,  s.  v. 

Dan'iel  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Don^eT,  iK??^;  also 
£zek.  xiv,  14,  20;  xxviii,  3]  in  the  shorter  form 
hmkV,  biU'l ;  see  below),  the  name  of  at  least  three 
len. 

1.  (Sept.  AaftvtfiK  r,  r.  AakovtOf  Vulg.  Daniel.) 
Ling  David's  second  son,  **  bom  unto  him  in  Hebron," 

of  AbigaU  the  Carmelitess"  (1  Chron.  iii,l),  B.C. 
ir.  1051.  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii,  8,  he  is 
ailed  Chilbab.  For  the  Jewish  explanation  of  the 
rigin  of  the  two  names,  see  Bochart,  Bieratoic,  ii,  55, 
..663. 

2.  (Sept  and  N.  T.  Aavirik,  Josephus  AavtijXoQ,) 
rhe  celebrated  prophet  and  minister  at  the  court  of 
kbybn,  whose  life  and  prophecies  are  contained  in 
he  book  bearing  his  name.  The  exact  meaning  of 
he  name  is  disputed.  The  full  form  (^K^p^)  is  prob- 
ibly  more  correct,  and  in  this  the  jfod  appears  to  be 
lot  merely  formative,  but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as 
in^irtH,  SK*^"!*!:!),  so  that  the  sense  will  be  God  is 
T^  Judge (C.B. Michaelis  ap.  Rosenm&Uer, 8choL  §  1). 
Others  interpret  the  word  as  the  Judge  of  God,  and  the 
ise  of  a  yod  formative  is  Justified  by  tiie  parallel  of 
^elchizedek,  etc.  (Hitzig,  §  2).     This  hiterpretation 


is  favored  by  the  Chaldaan  name,  Belteshazzar 
(IXX^Jaba,  i,  7,  i.  e.  Ihc  prince  of  Bel;  Sept  [Theod.] ; 
BaXracTOf) ;  Vulg.  BaUassar),  which  was  given  to  Dan- 
iel at  Babylon  (Dan.  i,  7),  and  contains  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's  interpretation 
("  Pala  tscha^ara  =  Emdkrer  und  Verzehrer'')  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  Such  changes  have  been 
common  at  all  times ;  and  for  the  simple  assumption 
of  a  foreign  name,  compare  Gen.  xli,  45 ;  £zek  i,  11 ; 
V,  14  (Sheshbaxzar).     See  Name. 

Daniel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest  fami- 
lies in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  blood  (Dan.  i,  3 ; 
comp.  Josepbus,  Ant.  x,  10, 1 ;  of  Zedekiah,  according 
to  Epiphan.  Opp,  ii,  242).  Jerusalem  was  thus  proita- 
bly  his  birth-place,  though  the  passage  (Don.  ix,  24) 
quoted  in  favor  of  tliat  opinion  is  considered  ty  many 
commentators  as  not  at  all  conclusive.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  considerable  personal  endowments 
(Dan.  i,  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  (while  yet  a 
boy,  according  to  Jerome,  adv.  Jovin,  1,  276,  ed.  Yen. ; 
of  twelve  years,  says  Ignatius,  ad  Magnes.  p.  56,  ed. 
Cotel.),  together  with  three  other  Hebrew  youths  of 
rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  at  the  first  de- 
portation of  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jeboiakim,  B.C.  606.  He  and  his  companions  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the  royal  court  of  Bab- 
ylon, on  which  occasion  he  received  the  Chaldcean 
name  Belteshazzar  (q.  v.),  accordmg  to  Eastern 
custom  when  a  change  takes  place  in  one's  condition 
of  life,  and  more  especially  if  his  personal  liberty  is 
thereby  affected  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  34 ;  xxiv,  17 ; 
Esth.  ii,  7 ;  Ezra  v,  14).  In  this  his  new  career,  Dan- 
iel received  that  thorough  polish  of  education  which 
Oriental  etiquette  renders  indispensable  in  a  courtier 
(comp.  iii,  6 ;  Plato,  Alcib.  §  37),  and  was  more  espe- 
cially instructed  **  in  the  writing  and  speaking  Chal- 
dfsan"  (Dan.  i,  4),  that  is,  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to 
the  ChaldsBans.  See  Chaldbb  Lanodaob.  In  this 
dialect  were  composed  all  the  writings  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical order,  containing  the  substance  of  all  tbe  wis- 
dom and  learning  of  the  time,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  certainly  but  few  fovored  laymen  were  ini- 
tiated. That  Daniel  had  distinguished  himself,  and 
already  at  an  early  period  acquired  renown  for  high 
wisdom,  piety,  and  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv,  14, 20 ;  xxviii,  8 ;  Dan.  i,  a-16), 
is  too  evident  from  passages  in  the  truly  authentic 
Scriptures  to  requbre  any  additional  support  from  the 
ill-warranted  apocryphal  stories  concerning  the  deliv- 
ery of  Susannah  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lad  Daniel,  etc. 
A  proper  opportunity  for  evincing  both  the  acnteness 
of  his  mind  and  his  religious  notions  soon  presented 
itself  in  the  custom  of  tbe  Eastern  courts  to  entertain 
the  officers  attached  to  them  from  the  royal  table 
(AtheniBus,  iv,  10,  p,  145,  ed.  Casaub.).  Daniel  was 
thus  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  partaking  of  un- 
clean food,  and  of  participating  in  the  idolatrous  cere- 
monies attendant  on  heathen  banquets.  Like  Joseph 
in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favor  of  his  guardian, 
and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve  to  abstain 
from  the  **  king's  meat"  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i, 
8-16).  His  prudent  proceedings,  wise  bearing,  and 
absolute  refusal  to  comply  with  such  customs,  were 
crowned  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  had  the  most 
important  results.  Another  reason  of  a  sanitary  na- 
ture may  also  be  assigned  for  this  temperance,  as  it  is 
probable  he  was  at  this  time  undergoing  the  curative 
process  after  emasculation,  in  accordance  with  the  bar- 
barons  custom  of  Oriental  courts.     See  Eunuch. 

At  the  close  of  his  three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  i,  5, 
18),  Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  pe- 
culiar gift  (Dan.  i,  17)  of  interpreting  dreams  (comp. 
Herod,  i,  34;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  29)  on  the  occasion  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii,  14 
sq.).  In  consequence  of  his  success,  by  the  divine  aid 
—like  Joseph  of  old  in  Egypt— he  rose  into  high  fa- 
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vor  wHh  the  king^  and  was  intrusted  with  two  im- 
portant offices  —  the  governorship  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  and  the  head-inspectorship  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  (Dan.  ii).  See  Magi.  Considerably  later  in  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  we  find  Daniel  interpreting 
another  dream  of  the  king*s,  to  the  effect  that,  in  pun- 
shment  of  his  pride,  he  was  to  lose  for  a  time  his 
throne,  but  to  be  again  restored  to  it  after  his  humili- 
ation had  been  completed  (Dan.  Iv).  Here  he  dis- 
plays not  only  the  most  touching  anxiety,  love,  loyal- 
ty, and  concern  for  his  princely  benefactor,  but  also 
the  energy  and  solemnity  becoming  his  position,  point- 
ing out  with  vi^or  and  power  the  only  course  left  for 
the  monarch  to  pursue  for  his  peace  and  welfare.  Un- 
der the  unworthy  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan- 
id  and  his  merits  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  he 
was  removed  from  his  high  posts.  His  situation  at 
court  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very  inferior 
office  (comp.  Dan.  viii,  27) ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  he 
should  have  retained  his  rank  as  head  inspector  of  the 
order  of  the  Magians  in  a  country  where  these  were 
the  principal  actors  in  effecting  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration whenever  a  new  succession  to  the  throne 
took  place.  We  thus  lose  sight  of  Daniel  until  the 
first  year  of  king  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  7,  8),  when  he 
was  both  alarmed  and  comforted  by  two  remarkable 
visions  (Dan.  vii,  viii),  which  disclosed  to  him  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  most 
powerfhl  empires  in  the  world,  but  in  particular  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  development 
to  the  great  consummation.  He  afterwards  interpret- 
ed the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
fSeast  of  Belshazzar  (v,  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v,  7, 
8, 12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii,  2 ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  x,  11,  7;  Bochart,  Geogr,  Sacr,  iii,  14). 
After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united  powers 
of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel,  being  made  first  of  the 
**  three  presidents**  of  the  empire  (comp.  1  Esdr.  iii, 
9),  seriously  busied  himself  under  the  short  reign  (two 
years)  of  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II  with  the  af- 
fairs of  his  people  and  their  possible  return  from  ex- 
ile, the  term  of  which  was  fast  approaching,  according 
to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  deep  humility  and 
prostration  of  spirit  he  then  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  in 
the  name  of  his  people,  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and 
for  the  Divine  mercy  in  their  behalf;  and  the  answer- 
ing promises  which  he  received  fax  exceeded  the  tenor 
of  his  prayer,  for  the  visions  of  the  seer  were  extended 
to  the  end  of  Judaism  (Dan.  ix).  In  a  practical  point 
of  view,  abo,  Daniel  appeared  at  that  time  a  highly- 
favored  instrument  of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he 
did,  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the  state,  the 
strictness  and  scrupulousness  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  official  duties  could  not  fail  to  rouse  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy in  the  breasts  of  his  colleagues,  who  well  knew 
how  to  win  the  weak  monarch,  whom  they  at  last  in- 
duced to  issue  a  decree  imposing  certain  acts,  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  well  knew  was  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  creed  of  which  Daniel  was  a  zealous 
professor  (comp.  the  apocryphal  Bel  and  the  Dragon). 
For  his  disobedience  the  prophet  sufftered  the  penal^ 
specified  in  the  decree ;  he  was  thrown  into  a  den  (q. 
v.)  of  lions,  but  was  miraculously  saved  by  the  mercy 
of  God — a  circumstance  whiclr  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion, and  again  raised  him  to  the  highest  posts  of  hon- 
or. He  had  at  last  the  happiness  to  see  his  most  ar- 
dent wishes  accomplished-— to  behold  his  people  re- 
stored to  their  own  land.  Though  his  advanced  age 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  among  those  who  returned  to 
Palestine,  yet  did  he  never  for  a  moment  cease  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind  and  heart  with  his  people  and  their  con- 
cerns (Dan.  X,  12).  At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he  still 
retained  his  prosperity  (vi,  28 ;  comp.  i,  21 ;  Bel  and 
Dr.  2),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  at 
Babylon  (comp.  Dan.  i,  21).  In  the  third  year  of  Cy- 
is  he  had  a  series  of  visions,  in  which  he  was  inform- 


ed of  the  minutest  details  respecting  tfae  fiibm  i 
tory  and  sufferings  of  his  natioii,  to  the  period  cf  j 
true  redemption  throo^  Christ,  aa  also  a  coaHfaa 
notice  to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and  ptrwrih 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  then  await  patiffitly  & : 
nrrection  of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  time. 

From  that  period  the  acconnts  TeepectmgDniL: 
vague  and  oonf^ised  (see  Prideaux,  Cbwinicft'ja,i,3t 
According  to  the  Mohammedan  tmditkn  (IVfisb* 
BibL  Or.  i,  561)  he  returned  to  Jndsea,  held  tbt  ^ 
emment  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Sua  Qam 
mQller,  Schol,  p.  6,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  atSI  li 
(Ouseley's  Trav.  ta  Persia,  i,  422 ;  iii,  564),  aaiii 
ed  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  (see  Loftos,  7Vov.  im  €Um 
p.  320  sq.).  Sssekiel  mentions  Daniel  as  a  pstati 
righteousness  (xiv,  14, 20)  and  wisdom  (xxtS^S);  m 
since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time,  sobcIir 
thought  that  another  prophet  <rf'  the  name 
lived  at  some  eariier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps 
captivity  of  Nineveh  (Ewald,  Die  PrcfAetm,  %ys. 
whose  fame  was  transferred  to  his  later  asaeak 
Hitzig  imagines  {Vorbemerh.  §  3)  that  the  DasUi 
Ezekiel  was  purely  a  mythical  personage,  wluMp 
totype  is  to  be  sought  in  Melchxzedek,  and  Hem.  ib 
character  was  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  hetki 
Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  These  snppoakiuBiP 
favored  by  no  internal  probability,  and  are 
ed  by  any  durect  evidence.  The  order  of  tfat  i»e 
"  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job*'  (Ezek.  xiv,  14)  seems  to  nf 
gest  the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  IsAb' 
toric  types  of  righteousness  before  the  law  aad  @^ 
it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (comp.  Dditzsch.  \ 
271).  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  in  Daa.i,II 
implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuoosly  di^ti^^iifC 
for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  e^y  age  (< 
the  apocryphal  Hist,  of  Susan.  45),  and  he  msy  bx^ 
been  nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Eakiilf 
prophecy  (B.C.  692).  See  Alexander,  De  Dox^  \z 
his  Hitt.  EccUs.  iii,  566) ;  Robinson,  Sct^L  Ckr.  i 
M*Gavm,  Ufe  of  Dcmkl  (1882) ;  Evans,  Scr^S^ 
ii,  174 ;  Williams,  Char,  of  (?.  T.  p.  801 ;  Eezse^ 
Ikmiely  his  Lfe  and  its  Lessons  (Lond.  18&8) ;  Eni 
BeJUcUons  on  Daniel's  Life  anJ  C3karacter  (Lond.  I^i 
See  Pbophet. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  cmi|MuiB« 
which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and  i<««fi 
who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  di^ 
history  of  the  Jews  as  representatives  of  the  trat  Ga. 
in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen,  Daniel,  p.  82, 38).  la  ^ 
respect  the  position  of  Daniel  must  have  exeidtt^  i 
powerftd  influence  upon  the  form  of  the  rertlatHif 
conveyed  through  him;  and  in  turn  Uie  asthoi^ 
which  he  enjoyed  renders  the  course  of  the  exik  asi 
the  return  clearly  intelligible.  By  station,  bj  edsu* 
tion,  and  by  character,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  ts  iii- 
fil  the  work  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  oalr  a  J&' 
ident  in  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Exddel,  b;S 
the  minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  sucoesBTe  ij- 
nasties  (Dan.  ii,  48 ;  vi,  28).  His  politica]  experiesce 
would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  distinct  expm- 
sion  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in  theiasehtiw 
and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God's  people.  Ha 
intellectual  advantages  were  as  remarkable  as  his  dri 
dignity.  Like  the  great  lawgiver  who  was  '^tnioe^ 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  the  great  am 
was  trained  in  the  secrete  of  Chaldisan  wisdom,  isd 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Magi  (Dsn.  s, 
48).  He  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve  whateranf 
true  in  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  act 
his  revelations  into  a  form  suited  to  their  spectsi  cbl^ 
acter.  But,  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  kt- 
then  prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning  Db- 
iel  was  fh>m  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ^ 
servanoe  of  the  Mosaic  law  (i,  8-16 ;  comp.  vi,  10,  IP 
In  this  way  the  third  outward  condition  for  his  wk 
was  satisfied,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  exile  be  offend  i 
pattern  of  holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Di^tenks 
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alter  timet  (oomp.  Auberlen,  Daniel^  p.  24,  etc). 
>e  pAiyricT^  Book  of. 

VariooB  apociyphal  firagmente  attributed  to  Daniel 
e  collected  by  FabridnB  iCod.Pteu(L  V.  T.  i,  1124), 
id  his  wiadom  is  extravagantly  lauded  by  the  Babbins 
vemara,  Yoma) ;  but  it  b  aurprising  that  his  £une  in 
ter  times  seems  to  have  been  obecnred  (Hettinger, 
Ut,  XhienL  92).  Comp.  Epiph.  VU.  Dm,  ii^  p.  248,  ed. 
etav. ;  Vii,  Ikm,  ap.  Fabric. ;  Josephns,  Ant.  il^  11, 7. 
-Kitto,  s.  v. ;  SmUh,  8.  y.    See  Daniel,  Apoobt- 

HAL.  Al>I>mOK8  TO. 

DANIBL,  Book  op.  This  important  and  in  many 
»pect8  remarkable  book  takes  its  name  not  only 
rem  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also  and  chiefly 
roxn  him  as  its  real  author,  there  being  no  just  cause 
f  donbt  that,  as  the  book  itself  testifies,  it  was  com- 
osed  by  Daniel  (comp.  vii,  1,  28;  viii,  2;  ix,  2).  It 
ccupies,  howeyer,  but  a  third  rimk  in  the  Hebrew 
anon ;  not  among  the  PropketM^  but  in  the  Has^ogrc^ 
ohcL,  owing  apparently  to  the  correct  view  of  the  com- 
KMers  of  the  canon,  that  Daniel  did  not  exercise  his 
kTophetio  office  in  the  more  restricted  and  proper  sense 
>f  the  term  "prophecy,'*  but  stood  to  the  theocracy 
n  a  different  relation  from  those  real  prophets  whose 
sailing  and  profession  consisted  exclusively  in  declar- 
ing the  messages  they  received,  and  in  tiie  commn- 
[lion  which  tl^y  held  with  God.  These  latter  are 
termed,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  idiom,  D*^M*^33,|)rqpA- 
ete,  in  contradistinction  to  Q'^th,  seen^  who,  though 
they  were  equally  ikvored  with  divine  revelations, 
were  nevertheless  not  prophets  hjprofettion,  a  calling 
tliat  claimed  the  entire  service  of  a  man's  whole  life. 
See  Canon.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  out- 
ward training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last 
form  of  divine  teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  charac- 
teristic types  of  revelation  and  prophecy  (oomp.  Lucke, 

Versuchy  \,  17  sq. ;  Hitzig,  Daniel^  Vorbem,  §  9 ;  Hil- 
genfeld.  Die  Jud,  Apok,  1  sq.).    The  following  account 

of  this  book  is  in  part  compiled  from  the  articles  of 

Kitto  and  Smith.    See  Daniel. 
1.  The  book  of  Daniel  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 

Mgtorical  (ch.  i-vi)  and  prophetic  (ch.  vii-xii),  arranged 

respectively  in  chronological  order.    In  the  first  seven 

chapters,  accordingly,  Daniel  is  spoken  of  MttorioaUff 

0,  8-21;  ii,  14-49;  iv,  8-27;  v,  ia-29;  vi,  2-28;  vii, 

1,  2) ;  in  the  last  five  he  appears  pertonattg  as  the 
writer  (vii,  16-28 ;  viii,  1-ix,  22 ;  x,  1-19 ;  xii,  5).  Its 
object  is  by  no  means  to  give  a  summary  hi^rical 
account  of  the  period  of  the  exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Dan- 
iel himself,  since  it  contains  only  a  few  isolated  points 
both  as  to  histbrical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations. 
But  the  plan  or  tendency  which  *so  consistently  runs 
through  the  whole  book  is  of  a  far  difiTerent  character ; 
it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  wonderfU  means 
which  the  Lord  made  use  o^  in  a  period  of  the  deepest 
misery,  when  the  theocracy  seemed  dissolved  and  fost 
approaching  its  extinction,  to  afford  assistance  to  his 
people,  proving  to  them  that  he  had  not  entirely  for- 
saken  them,  and  making  them  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
his  merciful  presence  stiU  continued  to  dwell  with 
them,  even  without  the  Temple  and  beyond  the  Land 
of  Promise. 

The  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i-vi)  are  thus 
mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent,  and  striking  charac- 
ter, and  resemble  in  many  respects  those  performed  of 
old  tune  in  Egypt.  Their  divine  tendency  was,  on  the 
one  liand,  to  lead  the  heathen  power,  which  proudly 
&ncied  itself  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  theocracy,  to 
the  acknowledgment  that  there  was  an  assential  difier- 
ence  between  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  impress  degenerate  and  callous  Israel 
'whh  the  full  conviction  that  the  power  of  God  was 
StiU  the  same  as  it  was  of  old  in  Egypt 

The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the  pro- 
phetic tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  the  visions  in 


ch.  ii  and  vii,  together  with  their  diflbrent  symbols, 
may  be  considered  as  embodying  the  leading  notion 
of  the  whole.  The  development  of  the  whole  of  the 
heathen  power,  until  the  completion  and  glorification 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  to  the  prophet  in  the 
shape  of  four  powers  of  the  world,  each  successive 
power  always  surpassing  the  preceding  in  might  and 
strength,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  Medo- Persian, 
Greek,  and  Sjrrian  (otherwise  Roman).  The  kingdom 
of  God  proves  itself  conqueror  of  them  all ;  a  power 
which  alone  is  everlasting,  and  showing  itself  in  its 
utmost  glorification  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
as  Judge  and  Lord  of  the  world.  Until  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  the  people  of  God  have  yet  to  go 
through  a  period  of  heavy  trials.  That  period  is  par- 
ticularly described,  ch.  viii  and  xi,  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Maccabasan  time,  illustrative  of  the  last  and  heav- 
iest combats  which  the  kingdom  of  God  would  have  to 
endure.  The  period  until  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number — seventy  weeks  of 
years  (ch.  ix).  After  the  lapse  of  that  period  ensues 
the  death  of  the  Messiah ;  the  expiation  of  the  people 
is  realized ;  true  justice  is  revealed,  but  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  are  in  punishment  given  up  to  destruction. 
The  true  rise  from  this  fidl  and  corruption  ensues  only 
at  the  end  of  time,  in  the  general  resurrection  (ch.  xii). 

The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto  proved  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  commentators, 
and  the  certain  results  are. comparatively  few.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  view,  which  appears  as  early 
as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [see  Esdbas]  and  the  epis- 
tle of  Barnabas  (ch.  iv),  the  four  empires  described  in 
ch.  ii  and  vii  are  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Boman.  With  nearly  equal  con- 
sent it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of 
subject  in  the  eleventh  chapter  (xi,  81  sq.),  by  which 
the  seer  passes  from  the  persecutions  of  ^tiochus  to 
the  times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophed^  with  the  history  of  the  Syr- 
ian kings  must,  however,  convince  eveiy  candid  stu* 
dent  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  wholly 
unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish 
Church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to  the  death  of  its 
great  adversary  (xi,  45).  This  conflict,  indeed,  has  a 
typical  import,  and  foreshows  in  its  characteristic  out- 
lines the  abiding  and  final  conflict  of  the  people  of  God 
and  the  powers  of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  the 
interpreter  must  be  to  determine  lustorically  the  na- 
ture of  each  event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture, 
that  he  may  draw  fh>m  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  traditional  interpretation  of '  *  the  four  em- 
pires" seems  to  spring  fh>m  the  same  error  as  the 
other,  though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hof- 
mann,  Auberlen,  Keil,  Hftvemick,  Hengstenberg,  and 
most  English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the  ob- 
ject of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman  empire 
appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  earthly  king- 
doms. The  long  interval  of  conflict  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  first  Advent  formed  no  place  in  the  antici- 
pations of  the  first  Christians,  and  in  succeeding  ages 
the  Roman  period  has  been  unnaturally  prolonged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  theory  that  took  its  rise  in 
a  state  of  thought  which  experience  has  proved  folse. 
See  HoBN,  Little. 

The  parallel  character  and  striking  fulfilment  of 
Daniel's  predictions,  many  of  which  are  carried  out 
with  a  detail  elsewhere  unknown,  may  be  seen  fh>m 
the  following  synoptical  table.  Those  relating  to  the 
seventy  weeks  (ch.  ix,  24-27)  will  be  treated  separate- 
ly under  that  head. 

2.  The  language  of  the  book  is  partly  Chaldee  C^ 
4 ;  vii,  28)  and  partly  Hebrew.  The  latter  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Ezekiel,  though  less  impure  and  corrupt, 
and  not  so  replete  with  anomalous  gprammatical  forms. 
The  Chaldee  is  noways  that  of  the  ChaldsMns  proper, 
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HARMONY  OF  DANIEL'S  t'RonfEcms  OF  TUB 


CllAn  It 
11  TkoB),  t>  LLqcp 
uwMi,  pad  l^^d 


Tbii  L%  depleted  at  \U  ■tane  under  >£*budiiidoejEE4r,  wbo  fct-  KiSSTtw  - 
QiUOiu  or  wiUijtLl  ILjaf  uv  a  ooauucdJ  utiililem  ub  the  A*Byr-  |:^""  ***j^  s  «»'  ^^ 


Un  Bculpmiw.  Th^  emplf*  iiibftequpntlj  dceeoBT&ted,  ani, 
«l  Ui«  4VUD  llnien  )»cjiine  m^ire  i:lvfll£r± 

The ori(?lniiJ  #1ffint^nt  w»*  M«iU;l^  *herR  Ix  an  Abouml   VVz-j^la  h\»  \ 

umprabtibly  l.vrllft^  Ai!*yrlit,  and  Ualivtnnln^  wlikU  *«r*!  litic- 
KA^LreL;-  ftU-^nrtu^ii  bj-  fi'rruJt  |[t»  wm  rictoriouij  In  prpry  dl- 
netloa  ^xc«p(  «iuttnk}id.     1'lie  kXn^*  fuUowtDg  hlca  wvjm:  I, 

<.'oiJ|NLTr  deuotiv  tbp  iiifire^i^uAry  OrvL'ki^.    The  Impv^  repn-  hU  ImUt  md 

■lU^'i!  itf  duulsUs  veJociijr,  Al^iuutltiT  inJifcUeil  Mltli  iiDt'iuiu- 
f  Ittd  npidUf.    Ilia  wu  tlie  vA^  tultiT  df  bla  djtLut^^    Uk  di> 


•tttfj 

lM*i«B  fif  lb*  D*I4  u^  tb«  *^m  ttvmt 

I'i'Kath  DCfeil*  tijM  ntisr  4»^f  ^J.  k^ 
ibMii  ftlJt     Tb(:4i   Oft   t^ 

u«4urr>i4,  |i 


till 


mfDion*  wi^re  dlvidwl*  j^btTrtlj  An*r  hJA  prMnatiire  di>»tb,  be* 
(wi!eD^  t.  t'ti>ieniy,  itj  Ktryiii  nnd  tlie  Moriiti^rmutntu  tofcpt ;  21 
Si'leutuis  bi  M\A  ;  JJ,  Lydiitikchq*?,  lu  TliraM?;  4.  <.:*A=;^d«r.  tn 
Grv£>ce, 

TliJi  *iM  (if  fc  mniTij:rt>J  rhHiuctflr,  th«!  niit!vo  Orletihil  ele-  M  Hliivi<rfl'w» 
mpnt  p<jrreftiioiidlfti?  ti^  th(*  cljiy,  *tid  tbe  forvlirt]  Graelc  lo  thy  hi- *K"t i>«ri <■/ iroh 
iron     T  h wc  w*?ri.  (njiu  ^jIuwI  ii  i  uJ  I  »ortP  i^f  nffl  nil  tt;ii.    Tlve  t  (*n ,  "^^  P*"  ''^  ^^^ ' 
(POQ  njar  symlinliie  itie  nanmTVhiA  fHtrnpW  ivklch  fell  tn  tlif'l 
aluuti  of  ^Vleucufl-     'I' hie  djnu-ity  U  deijlctad  u  fiflpii^,  frrrm 
oontrAvt  v^jtb  Itie  trnleni  e^iwrrmstintu  prw(.'iUnirTiiii4  enptieliii- 


B*bj1aQ,but  iooti  nuuugbd  to  fiTun-  Dot  ^>\i\y  thn  entire  Knf t, 
bnt  ml40 the  prminee  nf  ^JTift  (Jarbidti]|^  PjxU'Ftine).  S.  j  iift^ 
flcftwA  SS<ifff  #As  enerfrp-ed  with  sulKlihnj;^  thi*  i^flul*.  3.  jI  jir 
ftf'Arii  Thi}*y>t  iiind>^  peace  wjtb  Ptolemy  l'l\tlKdelplii|N  by  miif- 
ry^n^:  IJi^n^nlce,  biH  dniighter ;  but  i'onii'rL-pndlJiit.-d  har  iii  fnvor 
urL4i4H(M(\  IiIh  fcmner  wtfi'^  w]io  rni','T]^4<d  bcr^fby  poboaiiie 
lUni  and  ldlU»g  la^r  rknl  wUh  ber  fufunt. 


_.  ,  Boranrpfj'a  bnrtber. 

rtoiemy  Eperp^tppv  nfPiiBcd  her  death  by  IsvadlDif  Sv  lio*  car- 


4.  S'Jfunt^  ValUnim^  nttempJtfKl 
to  iipUllttl*^  hy  nttflt  klft(ir  thp  EpilUkti  prn%'lncfts  |ema?l»ift,\  er, 
W,  *^Vnd  liH  ttlisj  kiDg  uf  tlifr  lu-rtb)  ^hull  mme  into  the  tinij. 
^m  (3f  thi!  kipg  of  ih«  south''],  bcit  mis  forced  tu  retire  with 

but  van  i-niln  J  nnd  btH  bmibpr.  0.  ^  uH^hui  the  firsflf,  pmb 
64  the  faiUi}AJ^  lo  tile  bonl«f  of  ICgy p  t. 

rriilopnttir,  wlao  nivemftlvil  ^  nrmy,  iritb  wldcli  bt-  totally  roni^ 
rd  Autlucbua  at  Gflza;  bm  liy  Uien  euDcIadcd  &  truw  witJi 


Fourlfen  yt/ini  afl^nrArfl^  Antb-ehmi  rqtiirtted  wl*)i  the 
^Mli  uf  hli  Emtem  csmptlgm)  ty  renew  bii  dcaigaa  agaJiui 


lOAtrtt^lbttnfcil^rUft 
KMiiucb  i»  Ini4  bmk^'ll  , 


litvfeb  III  plitJl  Mid  kruliv,     I  ti  |4mm,  «*4  M^^rt 


d**  vttll   Oh  k«^i 


Inin,  %h»  klopdiKa  ibsll  b»  I 
4JTl(M  L  ►at  Vhm  «lull  Mi 
to  k  t}f  ikt.  *LreHfCh  of  1^ 

,lw  J  roD  uiized  wiUi  mJ^ 
liar' 
4a  And  u  Ibd  bw^  ^  lk« 
i«L  *H?i^  p^i  nf  inn 
[mrl  rrf  rlnv.  *"  tti*  llbR 
ih^J  tw<  lurirj'  Hrour 

M  inn  HdAnl  with  mitj. 
e^t  IMr  *biiitl  minit^ 
f^MnwlvM  with  Ibo  >«] 
fef  OMK  t  btf t  they  «li«JJi  bkp^ 
CianV  M*  Il3  Uothaf^  'CI  M 


«MlllHAteftl 
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FOUR  OBEAT  OBIENTAL  KINGDOMa 
^OAP.  yn.        Chap.  VIL  Coap.  Vm. 


its,  which     are 
of  tha«wtli 


S  Thai  I  lifted  op  mind  eyw,  and  mw,  tad, 
behold,  there  stood  before  the  river  a  nun 
which  h«d  two  horn* :  end  the  too  home  wen 
hiffh ;  but  one  wee  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  higher  came  np  laet. 

4  I  eaw  the  ram  piuhlog  westward,  and 
northward,  and  eootfiward ;  eo  that  no  beast* 
might  stand  before  him,  nelthM-  wot  lA«r«  any 
that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand ;  bat  be  did 
aoeording  to  hk  will,  and  became  great. 

5  And  aa  I  was  considering,  behold,  a  he- 
goat  came  from  the  west  on  the  &c«  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  tooched  not  the  gronnd :  and 
the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 

6  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two 
horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the 
river,  and  ran  onto  him  hi  the  ftiry  of  hb 
power. 

7  And  I  saw  him  come  doee  onto  the  ram, 
and  he  was  moved  with  choier  against  him, 
and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns : 
and  there  waa  no  power  In  the  ram  to  stand 
before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the 
ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and  there 
was  none  that  co«ud  deuver  the  ram  oot  of 
his  hand. 

Therefore  the  he^goat  waxed  very  great : 
and  when  he  was  etrong,  the  great  horn  was' 
broken ;  and  for  it  there  came  ap  four  nota- 
ble onea  toward  (ha  four  wlnda  ofhei 
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)  Then  I  would  83  That  ha  aald, 
ow  the  trath  of  The  fourth  beast 
e  fovrth  beast,  thall  be  the  fourth 
itch  waa  dtrerae  kingdom  upon 
n>  all  the  otbera,|aarth,  which  shall 
ceeding dreadful, 'be  diverse  trom  all 
k4M  teeth  were  o/  klngdoms.and  shall 
m,  and  his  oaHs  devour  the  whole 
brasa;  »Uek  de-earth,  and  shall 
«rcd,  brake  in  traad  it  down,  and 
tcM.andstamped  break  it  in  piecea. 
erseldiMwlthlik 


GoAP.vin. 


so  The  ram  which 
thou  sawest  having 
two  hone  ors  the 
kings  of  Media  and 
Persia. 


91  And  the  rough 
goat  i*  the  king  of 
Greeia :  and  the 
great  horn  that  ii 
between  his  eyes  m 
the  first  king. 


CShap.  XL 


i  And  BOiOrU)  I  show  thee  <he  trath.  Behold, 
there  shall  stand  ap  yet  three  kings  in  Persia ; 
and  the  fourth  ahaU  be  hr  richer  tiian  (iUy  all: 


and  by  his  atrength  throngh  his  riches  he  shall 
stir  ap  all  against  the  realm  of  Oreda. 
S  And  a  mliHity  king  shall  stand  ap,  that  shall 
role  with  great  aommkm,  and  do  according  to  hi* 


n  Andofthaten 
on»  that  mtn  In 
bhead. 


94  And  the  ten 
horns  oot  of  this 
kingdom  ore  ten 
kings  tUt  I'  - 
arise: 


M  Now  that  be- 
ing broken,  where-  4  And  whan  he  shall  stand  np.  his  kingdom 
as  four  stood  up  for  shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be  divided  toward  the 
it,  four  Ungooms  four  winds  of  heaven ;  and  not  to  his  noeteritv, 
shall  stand  up  out  nor  aeeording  to  his  dominion  which  he  miea : 
of  the  nation,  but  for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  ap,  even  for  oth- 
not  in  his  power,     ers  bealdea  thoae. 


5  And  the  Ung  of  tha  sonth  shall  be  strong,  and 
one  of  his  princes ;  and  he  shall  be  strong  above 
him,  and  have  dominion ;  his  dominion  mall  bt  a 
great  dominion. 

6  And  in  the  end  of  vaars  they  shall  join  thcm- 
lelvee  toaether ;  for  the  king's  daughter  of  the 

sonth  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  north  to  make 
greement :  bat  she  shall  not  retain  the  power 
oi  uM  arm :  neither  shall  he  stsnd,  nor  bis  arm : 
bat  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought 
her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strength- 
ened her  in  fAeee  times. 

t  Bat  oat  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  shall  OM  stand 
ap  In  his  aetata.  wMch  shall  come  with  en  army, 
and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the 
north,  and  shall  dead  against  them,  and  slimll  pre- 
vail. 

8  And  ahall  also  carry  captivea  into  Egypt  their 
gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  predooi 
veesels  of  silver  and  of  gold ;  and  he  shall  con- 
tlnoe  ewre  yeua  than  the  king  of  the  north. 

9  So  the  king  of  the  aoath  shall  oome  into  U» 
kingdom,  and  shall  retora  Into  his  own  Und. 

10  But  his  sons  shall  be  stirred  up,  end  shall  as- 
semble a  maltltude  of  great  forces :  and  ont  shall 
certainly  come,  and  overflow,  and  pass  through : 
then  ahall  he  retora,  and  be  stirred  up,  ncn  to 
his  fortress. 

11  And  tha  king  of  the  sonth  shall  be  moved 
with  eholer,  and  shall  come  forth  and  flght  with 
him.  eera  with  the  king  of  the  north :  and  he 
shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude ;  bat  the  multl- 
tode  shall  be  given  into  his  hand. 

19  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  mnltt- 
tode,  his  heart  ahaU  be  lifted  op;  and  he  shaU 
cast  down  ewmy  ten  thousands :  bat  he  shall  not 
be  strengthened  bf  it, 

IS  For  the  Ung  of  the  north  shall  retura,  and 
shall  set  forth  a  multltade  greater  than  the  for- 
mer, and  shall  certainly  oome  after  certain  years 
with  a  great  army  and  with  much  riches. 


D^iNIEL 


ilAKMOSY  OF  DJXIEL*3  PEOFHEGIKS  OF  THB 


ihe  EerptlM  pMTfacM,  md.irlth  tlie  Mi^atftiiC*  of »  p»rty  oj 

the  J^^flan,  l«^ip(j"<l  and  rapUifM  th«  rvm^bid^j  of  tti*^  Kgyf 
tl»a  f*imf  in  Zidi;-m  nad  jT'^t  (nil  p<*-««»if'^  of  P^k^tinft  I  Iff 
DOW  Kiturlii^le^J  *  Hallow  *iil.imr'  *itli  l^to  ojiiy  VP,'''^"""^!];: 
tzsE  Hfro  iikdAtiuhM-r  Cleoi*urm  with  Hie  palest^nltp  pTfl¥.Dt*i 
M  *  .iowrT^ticPT>ln|?  thtit  the  would  fjiv<fl-  litfl  nuTjpasrt*  fcii  t^- 

tamed  hli  »m#  iKrtinrt'tHB  Gn»k  falonksi  «5f  A*Ia  Mlnnr  wi4 
th«  .tirtBsn  mi  flunked  by  the  «■  miUji.  fJn-lt'T  .N^lplti,  iFho  rvm- 
cdled  tilni  UJ  1^  1 1*'  fH>r  i^trMiMtn  ihe  mc*t  h umi Uailue  ttfTro t^  J i «' 
w«  klll,^  wli3l*^  atK?mptiog  to  pliinrti^r  a  t^rt^^''^'  *"  ^t*  owii 
drnninlQiifl,  1.  ^Sii'^iciw  f^hiit^pnior  wax  en^^miA  witb  t^fforiii 
t-,  r4i«c  the  PDoniionsi  fine  imposed  by  Hi*  noa.^«  tipm  hb, 
father  M  Uii^  prrci'  nf  pt4K*,  ^ud  wm  itUen^nh  *»af^lii*t*d  Ij 

jtlibanffb,  0,  />^r7irMw*  .Stp^fl",  .*on  of  tliu  U^X  klUK,  w»*  rltfhk 
fully  Mr.  uir^l,  10.  ^Tf^^irfiir,  PftiV^Torft-r  woi  tmltlwl  ti>  ih*? 
]?iHMtItiJ»a  prov-lncoi  l-r  vtnuo  of  bii^  mother' s^  duifpr  rlpfvL 
tl.  ATifirnmB  i;i"iHi>Hri^b™iheTofi4e]puc[isiinfiinir«iyi 
<mi#tlT  securwl  tb«  sittti^raplon.  expilllttj?  NdMora*,i*n^  iR- 
DflHutf  frht^  cluJmi  of  bh  oephi^w*  r>cinetriu-  (ind  l^tt-lcniv. 
(D^Diel  Aylet  him  "  fl^np;'  In  cootrwl  wUh  lii<  flurmmt*  ^Hi- 
TlwtilEra*,"  a-nfl  iK-lw  ibi'  llaUenlElogf  corniption«  of  liL«  Teiffii 
la  JadM,  ■*  dfitaibd  belsjtt.|    Tlio  guHfilUiw  of  Uio  latter 


princft  reflflntliig  miA  a  HtHRglB  eii*ued,  la  ifhleh  Atiilwhiis 
frlcM  d*fe&teJ  tlu:  IC^piiiit)*  in  a.  gUdbi-'rt  bttth^flii  Uitlr  wii 
bordoPB,  lli5  tlipn  pfvifiirh^il  t«  nmky  a  fnii>L^  with  Ibeint  hut 
only  uiD.I  It  M  m  ^T«r  for  umerlag  tlaypt  wlih  ft  e-rmUl  f^^rce, 
tnd  Msiiing  qiiiutiy  upon  tba  capital  iM  other  pdntd.    un  hi* 


ffituTU  fmm  hbi  necond  eainpftijm  ^ntfl  I^rypt.  be  QHdraiTanyJ  to 
Cftrrr  init  Lbe  echfro"  of  bUn>flucinf;  rii^h  eiwtyms  ftiii'uitf  tho 
.Jewr"  in  ft  UUrd  rmnpi^iffn  ho  watinutd  bin  *ucw*ii«i  *nd  bi 
ft  fonrth  bf-  wna  liltuJy  t:i  cupMirfl  AlexjindHii  and  n-dtice  tbo 
wholtf  KffTptLnn  pi-wbr^  wln-n  he  wiis  ^wn-mplorily  anScml  tcj 
'     ■■     -  i.fa  hb  w*iy  humo  he  v^sotfld  bis  tfhi^ 


GfUF.  II. 


Ciur.  II- 


Cbivn 


da*kt  by  th«  nuniiin^. 


J  bUdE-^tp*^ 

I  »d  »  Oio^'Ct 


tflD  at  tbii  IntarfKrenco  upaii  the  anhafpf  Jews,  m  wnma 
nnarpplp  he  m&idluil,  rtt-pn-W  t\m  hJ^h-prJeat,  nbidl-hlng  the 
fjicrt^c  tal  t-ffeFfUfin*  lutonUelinn  thft  ritual,  uDfl  hlttt^rly  p<ir*e- 
et!i  ihk;  i^^I  *hH  rt^fiifti'fl  P>  up  mUtkd  t^k  putrn^iiUai.  TbtTetiiple 
reninin^'d  c\nf»H\  to  nUbut  boftitien  vitiliuH  ftn-  thrwj  ycJirn  and 

rVoe.  ifln  ]i.<  ^  ICw-i  (mrvklut:  1  liT--^  dJiyiin  -U  nnd  ft  half  ye^r*  "^^^;^  Web   ^ih  if**-!   -^   if  *  f***  V  i 
d*y*J  frooi  thH  flnt  art  -jf  profudJithm  iu  iht)  rem-rt'ftl  of  thr:  le-  ^^i*  ^^^   i„,ngt\kiu^am       wtkh  ill,  v|»w 


A4  Th«i 


Ht<?ih*-<-b*ff-priliB 

rtmnwr  i!^I>^J^lni^ 
'      id    for    l^eiu  :' 


Thn  reraftlndPT  rifht^  n?rErn  1*  ohflrtjrc,  nwiocr  tn  Ihp 
oUl  Uw?  iif  I  hi'  mm-ltTit  riTi  ird*  crmro  mlnfrtt.  ■\Vis  linv* 
shut  «llpht  hs  tiinjvtif jTia  ^ jf  tht-  tl  n  iil  e  jipn!  i  tl  ■  »r»  Ai^ratn  st 
Ef^ypt*  etc,  ri"fi.TT«il  U>  by  Ihidii?!  an  brjiip^  po  Purc«S:;'Hfiil,  H 
i^  cPi-tftbi^howerfT.  thai  lbe  ]ittH  nrt  **f  Idd  nolhcn  wm*  4  cam 
pftlf^  in  the  tiurth-i^pts'm  pr!JVlne«#,  tmi  tlint  he  perl*;h«l 
pilflefi'ibly  (line  nJiTomiit  "Jiyn  nj"  a  prvIikt  njafibirk  ti«  bp  *** 
hMLriiiEng  to  the  Hii|>ihirt  nf  hl»  jitsiivrftl-^  whn  bad  Imk-u  AttfonieA 
by  the  Jfivijih  pfttriot*  hnd  Kculnti  Tht^  ^facfu^bv^w  tiad  rRbivd 
tbe  ptnndftTd  f'f clftl  and  rr41irt<pofi  lllMTty  lri,l<i'tii^it,  and^  flftfir 
ft  hiu\i  Find  B*'VE>T^  ^rniyph^  ((]►.'  .tf^iTF  w-f^ixmil  Uii-^r  Inrlrpi-nd- 
etice.  Tbifl  th*>y  retaJru'd  Oir  n  cj'r!tijn,%  il  i^nrti'til  nf  pr<-Bi  pru 
Utlcul  and  i^plriiual  prcwpirHy  Ui  Rrqifiral,  whfrb  Duniol  ami 
thd  otbrrr  prnpht-li  (^iwyit  "f  In  i-iich  trh^trlntr  t'^nn^  r*  bi-icips  In- 
tnfMln4*iory  l^r>  the  Mr^^nhioic  itmcn,  the  Goppel  **ltlB!*dani  of 
BtwvuV  13  ever  to  eud. 


ItlAjf^lE^mf ,    sod 

th«   cinOir    *M    rut  Itlni 

nut  ol  Ubf  ni'<aii  tmlp  HtLiai 

wiUidut  liKli4i,BDi.l  t«Tnl  iin1aUia„lpd 

LbiBl    it    ttimk*    En  b4  tbtni^ri   ' 

lUrcr J  ■n']  llv*  |r>rd<t  juitfrnifAl  ^| 
tji«  sriKt  CJTiJ  h>t}i  'm^  t}M  bw»hi 
made  karrwu  In  ihr-  V|»t*v4JU 
klDg     wlul    riiAUl  IS  t  WW  to  liw 
C^*  t«  MM  U«T»-'^M|.lli|  liltnftiL  MriU 


lUDtalTl.  asd  Mil' 


wUL^Ui^ 


I     i'ld     wt)it«i  lb*  h^ 


DANIEL 


667 


DANIEL 


FOUR  GREAT  Oto^ITAL  KmGDOUB.-iConHnued.) 


Chap.  VH. 


•od    

rise  after  than ; 
and  be  sludl  be  di- 
▼ene  from  the  fint, 
and  be  ehail  sabdoe 
tbreeklnga. 


91  I  briidd,  and 
the  lame  horn 
made  war  with  the 
nlnu.and  prevail- 
ed ifrRlut  taetn ; 

i5  And  he  shall 
speak  gnat  wordj 
against  the  Moat 
High,  and 
wear  out  the  sainU 
of  the  Most  Hif(b. 
end  think  to  chaoice 
times    and    laws 


Chap.  VIII. 


9  And  out  of  one 
of  tbetn  eame  forth 
a  little  horn,  whkh 
waxed  exceeding 
great,  toward  the 
•oath,  and  toward 
the  eart,  and  to- 
ward the  pU 
land. 

11  And  It  T 
peat,  tten  to  the 
host  of  heaven  ; 
and  It  east  down 
«MR«  of  the  host  and 
of  the  stars  to  the 
ground, and 
ed  upon  them. 


11  Tea,  he  magni- 
fied ih'sue/^even  tc 
the  prince  of  the 
host,  and  by  him 
the  daily  taerijle4 
was   taken   away, 


CHAP.VIlt 


9S  And  In  the  lat- 
ter time  of  their 
kingdom,  when  the 


come  to  the  fbll^ 
king  of  fierce  coon- 
tenaace,  and  onder- 
■tanding  dark  sen- 
tences, shall  stand 
up. 


CnAP.  XL 

14  And  In  those  times  there  shall  many  stand  op 
against  the  Ung  of  the  south :  also  tiie  rolniers  of  thy 
people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision : 
bnt  they  shall  lUl. 

15  So  the  Ung  of  the  north  shall  eome,  and  east  np  a 
moond,  and  take  the  most  fenoeddties:  and  the  arms  of 
the  south  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, neither  tiatt  tiers  U  oav  strength  to  withstand. 

16  Bnt  he  that  oometh  ogamst  him  shall  do  aooording 
to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall  stand  before  him :  and 
he  shall  stand  m  the  glorious  land,  whkh  hy  his  hand 
shall  be  consumed. 

17  He  shall  also  Mtbis  bee  to  enter  with  the  strengtii 
of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with  hun ; 
thus  shall  he  do :  and  be  shall  Hve  him  the  daughter 
of  women,  corrupting  her:  but  she  shall  not  stand  en 
Au  tidty  neither  be  for  him. 

18  After  this  shaU  he  turn  hts  Ams  unto  the  Isles,  and 
ohall  take  many :  but  a  prince  for  his  own  bdtalf  shall 
cause  the  reproach  ofliBred  by  him  to  cease ;  without  his 
own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  tuns  upon  him. 

19  Then  he  shall  turn  his  hca  toward  the  fort  of  his 
own  land :  but  he  shall  stumble  and  Cdl,  and  not  be 

SO  Then  shall  stand  np  In  hts  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes 
{a  the  glory  of  the  kingdom :  but  within  few  days  he 
shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger,  nor  In  battle. 

91  And  In  his  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to 
whom  thsy  shall  not  give  the  honor  of  the  kingdom : 
but  he  shall  eome  in  peaeeably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom 
by  flatteries. 

n  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  be  over- 
flown i^m  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken ;  yea,  also 
the  prince  of  the  covenant. 


94  And  hb  power 

shall   be    mighty, 

but  not  by  his  ovni 

power :  snd  he  shall 

*  destroy  wonderftil- 

,  ly,  and  shall  pros- 


ond  the  place  of  his  per,  and   practise, 
MQctuary  was  east  land  shall   destroy 


91  And  after  the  leane  nm<{«  with  him  he  shall  work 

ally:  for  he  ohall 
strong  with  a 


I  up,  and  shall  become 


94  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fottest 

K*aeee  of  the  province ;  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his 
there  have  not  done,  nor  his  fiithers'  fiithers ;  he  shall 
scatter  among  them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  rlchee : 
WM,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  devlees  against  the  strong 
holds,  even  tor  a  time. 

96  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  eour^re 
against  the  king  of  the  south  with  a  great  army ;  and 
the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with 
a  very  great  and  mighty  army;  but  he  shall  not 
stand ;  for  they  shall  foreeaat  devicea  against  him. 

96  Tea.  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  or  his  meat  i 

destroy  him,  and  hia  army  shall  overflow :  and  many 
shall  &11  down  slain. 

97  And  both  these  kings'  hearto  AaJl  5«  to  do  mischief, 
and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  Uble ;  but  it  shall  not 
prosper :  for  yet  the  end  sio//  6e  at  the  time  appointed. 

98  Then  shall  he  return  Into  his  land  with  great  rlch- 
ee ;  and  hia  heart  sW/  6«  against  the  holy  covenant ; 
and  he  shall  do  trploita,  and  return  to  his  own  land. 

99  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  come 
toward  the  south ;  but  It  shaU  not  be  aa  the  ' 
as  the  Utter. 

80  For  the  ships  of  Chlttim  shall  eome  agafaurt  him ; 
therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have  In- 
dignation against  the  holy  covenant :  so  shall  he  do ; 
he  shall  even  return,  and  nave  intelligence  with  them 
that  forsake  the  holv  covenant. 

81  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall 
pollute  the  sanctury  <^  strength,  and  shall  take  away 
the  daily  smpj/m,  and  they  uiall  place  the  abomina- 
tion that  maketh  deeolate. 

89  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant  ahall 
he  corrupt  by  flatteries :  but  ue  people  that  do  know 
their  God  shall  be  strong,  and  do  tpioUt, 

88  And  they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall 


19  And  a  bostwaa  holy  people. 


the  mightv  and  the,  instruct  many :  yet  they  shall  fldi  by  the  sword,  and 


given  him  against  t  96  And  through 
the  daily  sam^M|his  policy  also  he 
by  reaeon  of  trans-  sliall  cause  craft  to 
and  they  shall  beigratalon,  and  It  east  prosper  In  his  hand 
given  Into  his  hand  down  the  truth  to  snd  he  shall  mag- 
nntil  a  tfane  and 'the  ground;  and  It  nify  Mmss// In  bts 
times  and  the  dl- practised  and  pro*- heMt,  and  by  p 
Tiding  of  time.         pered.  Ishall  destroymL^ 

18  Then  I  heard  he  shall  also  stand 
99  Until  the  An-  one  saint  speaking,  up     against     tiie 
dent  of  days  came,  and  another  saint  Ftlnce  of  prinees 
and  judgment  was 'said  unto  that  cer- 
glven  to  the  salnU'taln    miftt    which 
of  the  Most  High  ;, spake.  How    long 
and  the  time  came '•!«//  U  the  vision 
that  the  saints  pos-l«oii««rKtii^  the  dal- 


but  he  shall  be  bro- 


aessed  the  kingdom. '  ly  taerifiet,  and  the  km  without  h 


96  But  the  judg- 
ment shall  dt,  snd 
they  shall  take 
away  his  dominion, 
to  consume  and  to 
destroy  U  unto  the 
end. 


97  And  the  Ung 
Awn  and  dominion, 
»5<i^the  greatness 
ofthe  kingdom  un- 
der the  whole  heav- 
«,  shall  be  given 
to  th«  people  of  the 
^nt.  of  the  Most 
Hl«h;  whose  Ung. 
*>n»  u  an  everlaat- 
ujp  kinedPin,  and 
all  dominions  ihaU 
••▼•and  obey  hhn. 


tronsgremlon  of  I  96  And  the  vblon 
desolation,  to  give  of  the  evening  and 
both  the  sanctuary  the  momlnr  which 
and  the  host  to  be  was  told  u  trne : 
trodden  under  foot!  wherdbre  shut 
14  And  he  said  thou  up  the  vision , 
unto  me.  Unto  two  for  It  sia//  h$  for 
thousand  and  three  many  day*, 
hundred  days ;  then 
shall  the  sanctuary 
be  ' ' 


ipJtl 


by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  bv  spoil, 

U  Now  whenV  -   "^  "  --"  "^  ' 
with  a  little  help 
flatteriea. 

86  And 

to  the  time 
pointed. 

86  And  the  Ung  shall  do  aeoording  to  hia  will ;  and 
be  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnifyhimself  above  ev- 
ery god,  and  shall  neak  marvellous  things  against  the 
God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  man  clothed  IiTlln- 
4he^:  for  that*^th^Is  determhied  T   "  *    ""?"¥»«»'»•«» 


,  by  captivity,  and  Irv  apoil,  moMH  days. 

r  when  ihey  ahall  Call,  Uiev  shall  be  hotpen 

ttle  help :  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with 

soNM  of  them  of  understanding  ihall  fidi,  to 
,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make  Hem  white,  nt* 
ne  of  the  sad :  because  i(  w  yet  (br  a  time  ap- 

86  And  the  Ung  shall  do  aeoording  to  his  will ;  and 
It  himself,  and  magnifynlmself  above  ev- 
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7  AndTheardtbe 

jian  clothed  In  lln- 

shall  be  en,  which  waa  upon 

87  Ndther  shall  he  regard  the  god  of  hia  fothers,  nor  river,  when  beheld 
the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god :  fbr  he  shall  op  his  right  hand 
-nagnlfy  himself  above  all.  uad  hia  left  hand 

88  But  in  his  estate  shall  he  hcmor  the  God  of  forces :  onto  heaven,  and 
and  a  god  whom  his  (athera  knew  not  shall  he  honor  sware  by  him  that 
with  gold,  and  ailver,  and  with  predoua  stones,  and  liYsth  forever,  that 
pI«W|M>t  tblnay.^     ...  .   .  .      »« •*<»«*«  tor  a  time, 

89  Thus  shall  he  do  In  Hie  moet  strong  holds  with  a  times,  and  a  half: 
strange  god,  whom  he  shall  acknowledge  amd  inereaae  ud  when  he  shall 
with  glory :  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule  over  many,  have  accomplished 
and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain.  to  scatter  the  now- 

40  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  Ung  of  the  «r  of  the  holy  peo- 
south  push  at  him:  and  the  king  of  the  norui  shall  pie.  all  these  tAiiMe 
come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  ghail  be  finished/ 
with  honemen,  and  with  manv  ships ;  and  he  shall  en- 
ter into  the  countries,  and  ahall  overflow  and  pass  over. 

41  He  shall  enter  alao  Into  the  gloriooa  land,  and  many 
eoHiUrita  ahall  be  overthrown :  but  these  ahall  eacape 
out  of  his  hand,  n*n  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief 
of  the  chUdran  of  Ammon. 

49  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  conn- 
trtee ;  and  the  land  of  Egypt  ahall  not  eacape. 

48  Bnt  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treaaures  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt : 
and  the  Libvana  and  the  Ethiopians  staff  &«  at  hi*  stepe. 

44  But  tlnings  out  nt  the  east  and  out  of  the  north 
shall  trouble  htm :  therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with 
great  fory  to  deatroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away  many. 

46  And  he  ahall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  hia  palace 
b«*tween  the  leaa  in  the  glorious  holy  mountaia ;  yet  he 
shall  come  (o  his  end,  and  none  sboil  help  him. 


10  Many  shaU  be 
purified,  and  made 
white,  and  tried; 
but  the  wicked  ahall 
do  wickedly:  and 
none  of  the  wicked 
shall  understand ; 
but  the  wise  shall 
understand. 

11  And  ttom  the 
time  tiat  the  dally 
terifiet  shall  lie 
taken  away,  and 
the  abonunation 
that  maketh  deeo- 
late aet  m,  tkert 
tIkaU  &«  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and 
ninety  daya. 

19  Bleassd  it  he 
that  wdteth,  and 
Cometh  to  the  thou- 
aand  three  hundred 
and  five  and  thirty 
days. 
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bnt  a  corrupt  Temacular  dialect,  a  mixtare  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  formed  during  the  period  of  the  exile. 
It  resembles  mostly  the  Chaldee  pieces  in  Ezra,  but 
differs  greatly  from  the  dialect  of  the  later  Targams 
(see  Hilgenfeld,  Etra  u,  Dan,  und  ihre  neuetten  Bear' 
beitungen,  Halle,  1863).     See  Chaldee  Language. 

The  style  is,  even  in  the  prophetic  parts,  more  pro- 
saic than  poetical,  as  Lowth  has  already  observed. 
The  historical  descriptions  are  usually  very  broad  and 
prolix  in  details ;  but  the  prophecies  have  a  more  rhe- 
torical character,  and  their  deliveiy  is  frequently 
somewhat  abrupt;  their  s^le  is  descriptive,  painting 
with  the  most  lively  colors  the  still  fresh  impression 
which  the  vision  has  made  on  the  mental  eye. 

8.  The  uniti/  of  the  book  has  been  disputed  by  sev- 
eral critics,  and  more  especially  by  Eichhom  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  who  conceived  it  to  have  been  written  by  more 
than  one  author,  on  account  of  some  contradictions 
which  they  thought  they  had  discovered  in  it,  such  as 
in  i,  21,  compared  with  x,  1 ;  and  in  i,  5-18,  compared 
with  ii,  1.  With  regard  to  the  first  supposed  contra- 
diction, we  consider  the  meaning  of  i,  21,  to  be  that 
Daniel  bad  lived  to  see  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  as  a  particularly  memorable,  and,  for  the  ex- 
iled people,  a  very  important  year.  This  does  by  no 
means  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  lived  still 
longer  than  up  to  that  period. 

Kespecting  the  second  presumed  contradiction,  the 
matter  in  ch.  i,  5-18,  belongs  properly  to  the  co-re- 
gency of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  term  is  there  added 
to  his  period  of  government,  while  in  ch.  ii,  1,  his 
reign  is  counted  only  from  the  year  of  his  actual  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  These  attempts  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  work  are  also  discountenanced  by  the 
connecting  thread  which  evidently  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  book,  setting  the  smgle  parts  continually 
in  mutual  relation  to  each  other.  Indeed,  most  crit- 
ics have  now  given  up  that  hj'pothesis,  and  look  at 
the  book  as  a  closely  connected  and  complete  work  in 
itself. 

4.  Much  greater  is  the  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  book.  The  oldest  known 
opponent  of  it  is  the  heathen  philosopher  Porphyry,  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  greater 
the  authority  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  was  held  at 
that  time  by  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  their  various 
controversies,  the  more  was  he  anxious  to  dispute  that 
authority,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  devote  one  whole 
book  (the  twelfth) — out  of  the  fifteen  which  he  had 
comp<»ed  against  the  Christians — to  that  subject  alone. 
He  there  maintains  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek,  and  fraudulently 
gave  to  pcist  events  the  form  of  prophecies.  Porphyry 
was  answered  by  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  Methodius  of 
Tyre,  and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  But  their  works, 
as  well  as  that  of  Porphyry  himself,  are  lost;  and  we 
know  the  latter  only  from  the  numerous  quotations 
and  refutations  in  the  Commentary  of  Jerome. 

Porphyry  found  no  successor  in  his  views  until  the 
time  of  ^e  English  deists,  when  Collins  attempted  to 
attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  as  was  done  by  Sem- 
ler  in  Germany.  After  this  a  few  critic^  such  as  J. 
D.  Michaelis  and  Eichhom,  disputed  the  authenticity 
of  the  first  six  chapters.  The  learned  Swiss,  Corrodi 
(Freimuth.  Verstu^  etc.,  Berlin,  1783),  went  still  fur- 
ther, and,  reviving  the  views  of  Porphyry,  questioned 
the  genuineness  of  the  whole  book.  The  question  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  discussed  in  most  of  the 
later  commentaries,  and  specially  by  Hengstenberg 
(Die  AutherUie  der  Dan.  erioiesen,  1831,  translated  by 
Ryland,  Edinb.  1|47,  8vo),  Hftvemick  (Neue  hit.  Un- 
teriuch,  Hamb.  1888,  8vo),  Delitzsch  (in  Herzog's  En- 
cyklopddie^  s.  v.  1854),  Keil  (Lehrb.  der  Einl.  in  der 
A,  T.  Frank.  1858,  8vo),  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the 
0.  T.  ii,  Lond.  1846,  8vo\  who  maintain  the  afilrmn- 

-• ^ ;  and  by  Bleek  (Berl.  theolog.  Zeiisckr.  lii,  1822), 


Bertholdt  (EinkU.  tlrlang.  1814),  LQcke  (Vermd 
volUtdnd. EinL'^L  ed. Bonn.  185*2), and  De Wette (£» 
leiL  7th  ed.  Berl.  1852),  who  deny  its  antheotkitj.  as 
Ewald  (Die  Propk.  d,  AU.  Bund,  il,  559  eq.). 

The  real  grounds  on  which  most  moden  a& 
rely  in  r^ecting  the  book  are  the  '*  fabidoiuimi  cTa 
narratives"  and  **the  minuteness  of  its  prophets  li- 
tory.**  **The  contents  of  the  book,"  it  is  saA.'-st 
irrational  and  impossible'*  (Hitzig,  §  6).  It  is  obns 
that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  stitwiifnt  t& 
ont  entering  into  general  views  of  the  pmridesx 
government  of  the  world.  It  is  admitted  that  tk  <a> 
tents  of  the  book  are  exceptional  and  sorpriaieg;  Is 
revelation  is  itself  a  miracle,  however  it  be  givet,  vs. 
essentially  as  inconceivable  as  any  mixade.  Tier 
are  times,  perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  exbw§> 
nary  signs  should  arrest  the  attentioa  of  men,  vAh 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  ir  en: 
working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become  t  ^ 
to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may,  and,  acccri^ 
to  the  Bible,  usually  do  determine,  the  pecoliir  te 
which  the  miraculous  working  of  God  will  asm 
a  particular  time ;  so  that  the  question  n,  wlketk 
there  is  any  discernible  relation  between  the  octYzH 
wonders  and  the  moral  condition  of  an  epodi.  Kcr£ 
it  impossible  to  apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Ds§- 
iel.  The  position  which  he  occopied  was  as  exKp- 
tional  as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  nrrind 
the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  attended  tk 
first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories  which  bid  lea 
connected  with  the  return  in  the  foreshortened  naa 
of  earlier  prophets  were  now  felt  to  be  f ar  ofi^  asd  i 
more  special  revelation  may  have  been  neceessij  ss  a 
preparation  for  a  period  of  silence  and  conflict.  TV 
v&ry  character  of  the  Babylonian  exile  seems  to  htn 
called  for  some  signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  Ai 
the  first  exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  marrds,^ 
might  appear  natural  that  the  second  should  be  sk 
(comp.  Mic.  vii,  15 ;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  etc.).  Kstioai! 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  & 
theocracy;  personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of tk 
Church.  To  speak  of  an  **  aimless  and  lavish  die^ 
of  wonders"  is  to  disregard  the  repreeentatiTe  s^ 
cance  of  the  different  acts,  and  the  relation  whicfa  tbfr 
bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.  A  ner  en 
was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The  Jews,  dov  tbt 
they  were  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  looked 
for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to  deliver  tbea 
and  work  out  his  own  purposes.  The  persecotkai  </ 
.Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of  Danid;  i£^ 
the  people  no  longer  sought  without  what  it  leogtk 
they  had  found  within.  They  had  withstood  ti»  as- 
sault of  one  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  p«* 
pared  to  meet  all.  The  close  of  special  predictfcw 
coincided  with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  (^ 
See  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  ^  «if*- 
ments  which  evidence  the  genuineness  of  tbo  b«i 
(see  the  works  on  the  AuthenHaty  of  Daniel,  by  Boyfe 
[Lond.  1863]  and  Waters  [ib.  eod.]). 

(1.)  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  book  iff 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  Testament  Cbn=< 
himself  refers  to  it  (Matt  xxiv,  15),  and  gives  to  teB- 
self  (in  virtue  of  the  expression  in  Dan.  vii,  1^  tfc* 
name  of  Son  of  Man ;  while  the  apostles  repeatedly 
appeal  to  it  as  an  authority  (1  Cor.  vi,  2 ;  2  Thess.  S, 
S).  Apart  fW)m  the  general  type  of  apocalyptic  «w- 
position  which  the  apostolic  writers  derived  from  Dia- 
iel  (Rev.  passim;  comp.  Matt,  xxvi,  64;  xxi,  ^^\ 
the  New  Testament  incidentally  acknowledges  e«* 
of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  book,  its  miracte 
(Heb.  xi,  88,  34),  its  predictions  (Matt,  xxiv,  18),aB* 
its  doctrine  of  angels  (Luke  i,  19,  26).  To  the  c^ 
tion  that  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New  TestameBi 
are  here  no  real  authority,  inasmuch  as  they  aceoo- 
modate  themselves  to  the  Jewish  notions  and  riev^ 
we  reply  that  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  DanWi* 
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closely  connected  with  the  trnfh  of  its  contents— in 
her  -words,  tliat  the  authaUicUy  of  the  book  is  so  im- 
ediately  connected  with  its  authoritif — that  it  is  im- 
»ssiblo  to  doobt  its  genuinenes$  without  suspecting  at 
le  same  time  a  wilful  cheat  in  its  contents ;  so  tiiat 
le  aeoammodation  in  this  case  to  national  views  would 
i  tantamount  to  wilfully  oonflrming  and  sanctioning 
n  unpardonable  fraud. 

(2.)  The  period  of  the  exile  would  be  altogether  in- 
^mprehensible  without  the  existence  of  a  man  like 
>iiniel,  exercising  great  influence  upon  his  own  peo- 
le,  and  effecting  their  return  to  Palestine  by  means 
f  his  high  station  in  the  state,  as  well  as  through 
be  peculiar  assistance  of  God  with  which  he  was  fk- 
ored.  Without  this  assumption,  it  is  impossible  to 
xplain  the  continued  state  of  independence  of  the  peo- 
»le  of  God  during  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the  in- 
erest  which  Cjrus  took  in  their  affairs.  The  exile 
ind  its  termination  are  indicative  of  uncommon  acts 
)f  God  towards  highly-gifted  and  favored  men;  and 
;he  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Daniel  is  described 
n  that  book  as  having  been,  is  an  indispensable  req- 
uisite for  the  right  understanding  of  this  portion  of 
the  Jewish  history. 

(3.)  An  important  hint  of  the  existence  of  the  book 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  is  found  in  Josephus  {Ant, 
xi,  8,  4),  according  to  which  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
had  been  pomted  out  to  that  king  on  his  entrance  into 
Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  may  have  been 
somewhat  embellished  in  its  details  by  Josephus,  yet 
is  it  historically  undeniable  that  Alexander  did  bestow 
great  favors  on  the  Jews,  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
easily  explained  without  granting  the  fact  recorded 
by  Josephus  to  be  true  in  the  main.  See  Alexan- 
der (the  Great). 

(4.)  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is  al- 
most contemporary  with  the  events  related  in  it,  not 
only  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
but  actually  betrays  acquaintance  with  the  Alexan- 
drian version  of  the  same  (1  Mace,  i,  54 ;  comp.  Dan. 
ix,  27 ;  ii,  59 ;  comp.  Dan.  iil),  a  proof  that  the  book 
must  have  been  written  long  before  that  period. 

(5.)  If  the  book  had  been  written  in  the  Maccabisan 
period,  there  would  probably  have  been  produced  in 
that  period  some  similar  prophetic  and  apocalyptic 
productions,  composed  by  Palestinian  Jews.  Of  such, 
however,  not  the  slightest  notice  can  anywhere  be 
found ;  so  that  our  book — ^if  of  the  Maccabsan  time— 
forms  an  isolated  enigmatical  phenomenon  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature. 

(6.)  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon  is  also 
an  evidence  of  its  authenticit3\  In  the  Maccabean 
age  the  canon  had  long  been  completed  and  closed ; 
but,  even  doubting  that  point,  it  is  not  likely  that,  at 
a  time  when  so  much  scmpulous  adherence  was  shown 
towards  all  that  was  hallowed  by  time  and  old  usage, 
and  when  scriptural  literature  was  already  flourishing 
— it  is  not  probable,  we  say,  that  a  pro<luction  then  re- 
cent should  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  canonical 
book. 

(7.)  We  have  an  important  testimony  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  book  in  Ezek.  xiv,  14,  20 ;  xxviii,  8. 
Daniel  is  there  represented  as  an  unusual  character, 
as  a  model  of  justice  and  wisdom,  to  whom  had  been 
allotted  superior  divine  insight  and  revelation.  This 
sketch  perfectly  agrees  with  that  contained  in  our 
book. 

(8.)  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Chaldiean  manners,  customs,  history,  and 
religion  as  none  but  a  contemporary  writer  can  fair- 
ly be  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  description 
of  the  Chaldsean  magians  and  their  regulations  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  accounts  of  the  classics  respect- 
ing them.  The  account  of  the  illness  and  insani^  of 
Nebuchadneazar  is  confirmed  by  Berosus  (in  Joseph. 
c.Apion,  i,  20).  The  edict  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan. 
V  may  be  satisfiictorily  explained  from  the  notions 


peculiar  to  the  Medo-Persian  religion,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  in  it  to  the  king,  who  was  considered 
a  sort  of  incarnate  deity.  The  scene  and  characters 
of  the  book  are  Oriented.  The  colossal  image  (B^^, 
iii,  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure ;  the  term  is  ap- 
plied familiarly  to  the  cross,  Buxtorf,  Lex.  JRabb.  s. 
v.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii,  16),  the  decree  of  Darius  (vi,  7), 
the  lions'  den  (vi,  7,  19,  Sh),  the  demand  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ii,  5),  his  obeisance  before  Daniel  (ii,  46), 
hb  sudden  fStdl  (iv,  83 ;  comp.  Eusebius,  Prop.  Ev.  ix, 
41 ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i,  20),  are  not  only  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  in  many  instances  di- 
rectly  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  (See  Dabius  the 
Mede  for  the  difficulties  of  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  v,  81.) 

(9.)  The  religious  views,  the  ardent  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  belief,  the  absence  of  all 
the  notions  and  ceremonial  practices  of  later  Judaism, 
etc.,  the  agreement  of  the  book  in  these  respects  with 
the  genuine  prophetic  books,  and  more  especially  with 
the  prophets  in  and  after  the  exile— all  this  testifies 
to  the  genumeness  of  Daniel.  In  doctrine  the  book  is 
closely  connected  with  the  writings  of  the  exile,  and 
forms  a  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of 
Messiah  (vii,  13,  etc.),  of  the  resurrection  (xii,  2, 3),  of 
the  ministry  of  angels  (viii,  16 ;  xii,  1,  etc.),  of  per- 
sonal devotion  (vi,  10, 11 ;  i,  8),  which  formed  the  basis 
of  later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

(10.)  The  linguistic  character  of  the  book  is  most 
decisive  for  its  authenticity.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  language  in  it,  by  turns  Hebrew  and  Aramasan,  is 
particularly  remarkable.  In  that  respect  the  book 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  Ezra.  The  author 
must  certainly  have  been  equally  conversant  with  both 
languages — an  attainment  exactly  suited  to  a  Hebrew 
living  in  the  exile,  but  not  in  the  least  so  to  an  author 
in  the  Maccabsan  age,' when  the  Hebrew  had  lon^ 
since  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  and  had  been 
supplanted  by  the  Aramiean  vernacular  dialect.  The 
Hebrew  in  Daniel  bears,  moreover,  a  very  great  affin- 
ity to  that  in  the  other  later  boolcs  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  has,  in  particular,  idioms  in  common  with 
Ezekiel.  The  Aramaic,  also,  in  the  book  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  later  Chald»- 
an  paraphrastic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
has  much  more  relation  to  the  idiom  of  the  book  of 
Ezra.  Nor  is  the  mention  of  Greek  musical  instru- 
ments (iii,  5,  7, 10,  Din*^)?,  Kidapa ;  6<5?5'  fraftfivKti ; 
rr^Sbp^lD,  ovfvpiavia ;  1'^*1FI5DB,  rl/aXrf}piov\  for  these 
words  only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
(De  Wette,  Evd.  p.  255  b.),  other  than  suitable  to  a 
time  when  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcieus 
(B.C.  600-500)  had  gained  distinction  **at  the  fiirthest 
end  of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians"  (Ale.  Froff. 
83,  Bergk. ;  Brandis,  in  Delitzsch,  p.  274).  (For  a  full 
view  of  the  criticism,  history,  and  literature  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  see  Stuart's  Commentary,  p.  373-496.) 

5.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would  have 
existed  in  such  a  case  of  confounding  the  original  text 
with  the  paraphrase ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
book  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  Kennicott  pre- 
pared a  special  commentary  on  the  Chaldee  portions 
(ed.  Schulze,  Hal.  1782,  Svo) ;  comp.  Bird  {Lectures, 
Lend.  1845). 

The  Greek  version  has  undergone  nngular  changes. 
At  an  early  time  the  Sept.  translation  was  supplanted 
in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion,  which  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  was  generally  "  road  by  the  church- 
es" (c.  Rujin.  ii,  83;  Prof,  in  Comm.).  This  change, 
for  which  Jerome  was  unable  to  account  {Prof,  in 
Vers.  Dan.\  may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
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the  objecttons  which  were  urged  agaioBt  the  corrupt 
Sept  text  in  coatrovertj  witii  Jews  and  heathen. 
The  Sept.  version  was  certainly  very  nnfaithful  (Je- 
rome, /.  c.) ;  and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  preferred 
the  transl^on  of  Theodotion  (Jerome  m  Dan,  iv,  6), 
was  probably  effectoal  in  bringing  about  the  snbstitn- 
tion  (comp.  Credner,  Btitr.  ii,  266  sq.).  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  inter- 
pokted  from  the  Sept.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  text.  Comp.  Wald,  Cures  in  Mtt, 
Uxtus  Dan.  (Lips.  1788).  See  Dakisl,  Apocryphal 
ADDITIONS  TO.  Meanwhile  the  original  Sept.  transla* 
tion  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  till  the  last  centnr}',  when  it  was  publish- 
ed at  Bome  from  a  Codex  Chuianus  {Ditmel  tectmdum 
LXX.  .  .  .  Rome,  1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together 
with  that  of  Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  es- 
says. It  has  since  been  published  several  times  (ed. 
Michaelis,  Getting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  Utrecht,  1776; 
ed.  Hahn,  Lpz.  1846),  and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Septnagint  (Lips.  1866).  Anoth- 
er recension  of  the  text  is  contained  in  the  S3rro-Hex- 
aplaric  version  at  llilan  (ed.  Bugatus,  1788) ;  but  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  several  recensions  is  still  re- 
quired.    See  SBPTUAonrr. 

On  other  ancient  versions,  see  MCknter,  Spec,  verno- 
ntcm  Dan.  CopUcarvm.  etc.  (Rom.  1786) ;  Wald,  Ueb.  d. 
Arab.  Uebert.  d.  Dan,  (in  Elchhom's  Bepertor,  xiv,  206 
sq.).    See  Versions. 

6.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  numerous. 
Those  in  Hebrew  by  R.  Saadiah  Haggaon  (f  942), 
Bashe  (f  c.  1106),  and  Aben  Ezra  (f  c.  1167^  are  print- 
ed in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  others. 
That  of  Abarbanel  (f  c.  1607)  has  been  printed  separ- 
ately several  times  (Amst.  1647, 4to),  and  others  are 
enumerated  below.  Amon^  the  patristic  commenta- 
ries the  most  important  is  that  of  Jerome  (vol.  v,  ed. 
Migne),  who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Por- 
phyry ;  also  those  of  Chrysostom  {Opera,  vi,  228),  The- 
odoret  (ii,  1063  sq.,  ed.  Schulze ;  interp.  Gabio,  Rom. 
1662,  fbl.),  and  Ephraem  Syrns  (Op.  Sffr.  ii,  Rome, 
1740).  There  are  also  annotations  by  Rupert  Tuitien- 
sis  (Operoy  i,  620),  Thos.  Aquinas  [rather  Thos.  Wal- 
lensis]  (Commentarii,  etc.,  Paris,  1641,  fbl.),  Albertus 
Magnus  (Opera,  viii),  and  Peter  the  Archdeacon  (Mar- 
tene  and  Dnrand*s  Cottectio,  ix,  276).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  tiie  commentaries  of  Hippolytus 
(collected  in  Mlgne's  edition,  Paris,  1867)  and  Poly- 
chronius  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  CoH.  vol.  i) ;  and  Mai 
has  published  (ib.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
fhigments  of  Apollinarius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Eusebius, 
and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Luther  (Aw- 
legung  d.  Proph.  Dan.  1680-1646 ;  Op,  Germ,  vi,  ed. 
Walch),(Ecolampadius  (In  Dan,  libri  duo,  Basil.  1680), 
Melancthon  (Comm.  in  Dan,  proph.  Vitemb.  1643),  and 
Calvin  (Prmkct,  m  Dan.  Geneva,  1668,  etc ;  in  French, 
1666;  in£nglish,Lond.l862-8),wTote  on  Daniel;  also 
Joachim  the  Abbot  (Yen.  1619,  4to).  A  comparison 
of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  with  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Newton,  On  the  Prophecies,  London,  1788, 
4to)  opened  the  way  to  a  true  understanding  of  Dan- 
iel. Auberlen  (Der  Proph.  Dan.  u.  d.  Offenbarvng  Joh. 
etc.  2d  ed.  Basel,  1867,  translated  into  English  firom 
the  1st  ed.  by  Saphtr,  1866, 12mo)  has  thrown  consid- 
erable light  upon  the  general  construction  and  rela- 
tions of  the  book.  Comp.  Hofmann,  Weissag.  u.  Erf  id- 
lung,  i,  276  sq. ;  Burton,  Numbers  of  Daniel  and  John 
(Norw.  1766-8);  Anon.,  Seven  prophetical  Periods 
(Lond.1790);  Birks,  The  four  propheHo  Empires  (Lon- 
don, 1844),  and  7^  ftoo  later  Visions  of  Daniel  (ib. 
1846) ;  Elliott,  Hora  ApocalgpHcte  (Lond.  1844) ;  Tre- 
geWes,  Remarks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel  (Lond. 
1852);  Stuart,  iJmtt  on  PropAecy  (Andov.  1844) ;  Des- 
prez,  Daniel  the  Apocalypse  of  the  0,  T.  (Lond.  1866, 
8vo).  See  Revelation.  Among  snbsidiary  works 
additional  to  the  above  may  be  named  Bleek,  Weissag. 
in  D.  (in  the  Jahrb.f.  Dettis<^  TheoL  1860,  y);  Wal- 


ter, Genmneness  of  Daniel  (Lood.lSGZ);  Baxam,! 
theiSte(i:tf.J^r«Cl863,iv;  Fuller, AmtiimAckg^fhn. 
iel  (Cambr.  1864) ;  Bosanqnet,  Inspiraiiem  If  Ij^ad 
(Lond.  1866);  Hannan,  in  the  Medk.  (^urt  Em.ix. 
1864. 

Other  special  exegetical  works  on  the  entiic  \x^ 
or  principal  portiona  of  it,  are  the  fcdiowing,  of  v^ 
the  most  important  are  designated  by  an  asteri 
prefixed:  Bafiolas,  OnS  (s.  L  ante  1480, 4to;  sdi 
the  Rabb.  Bibles);  Alscbeich,  lilirn  P^TZn  (Sd^ 
1668,  4to,  and  since) ;  Teitsak,  D'^^nO  Urfi  (Tfi 
1608, 4to) ;  Joy,  EipomOon  (Genev.  1546,'  16bu»;  Ld 
1660,  8vo) ;  Draconites,  Commentarius  (Maxb.  ]^ 
8vo) ;  *Suaningius,  CommentarU  (Havn.  1664-«,  tl 
1688, 2  vols,  fbl.) ;  StrigeUns,  Concio  (Upa.  1665.153 
1672, 8vo) ;  Selnecker,  ErUdrung  (Jen.  1667,  ISCfi,^ 
Wi^d,  ExpUcqHo  (Jen.  1671,  Erf.  1681,  8to);  6i^ 
linger,  Homilia  (Tigur.  1676,  fol.) ;  Fintos, QmmH^l 
rU  (Conimb.  1682,  8vo;  Yen.  1583,  4to;  Cokm.  V£ 
Antw.  1696,  8vo);  Pererius,  Commeniarii  (Bom.  IK 
foL;  Lugd.  1688,  4to;  1691,  1602,  8to;  Antw.  liH 
4to) ;  Heilbrunner,  Lod  eomnamcs  (Laumg.  1587, 8n  . 
Marcellinus,  Commentarius  (Yen.  1568, 4to);  Rdkxk. 
Commentarius  (Edinburgh,  1691, 8vo ;  BasU.  1^  ^: 
Genev.  1698,  8vo;  1670, 4to);  Junius,  Expomtis  (Be- 
delb.  1693,  Genev.  1694,  4to) ;  Brousbton,  Amait^m 
(in  Works,  p.  164, 261 ;  in  Lat.  ed.  Boreel,  Baal  I5§*. 
4to);  PoUnus,  Commentarius  (Ban!.  1699,  4to;  leu^. 
8vo);  Gesner,  Disputationes  (Yiteb.  IGOl,  4to;  IffiT 
1611, 1638, 8vo) ;  Elucidarius  (ib.  1658, 8vo);  Tddi&v 
Commentarius  (Antw.  1602,  8vo);  Leyser,  Commnty 
rius  (in  6  parts,  Darmst.  and  Francof.  1609-10,  ib> . 
WUlet,  Hexapla  (Cantuar.  1610,  foL) ;  Yeld,  Cmn^ 
tortus  (Antwerp,  1611,  4to) ;  Sanctins,  Commtatmii 
(Lufcd.  1612,  fol.) ;  Rhumelius,  Pwraphrads  (Sorkk 
1616, 8vo) ;  Angelocrator,  Erkidnrng  (Caasel,  1&^  *: : 
Alsted,  TrifoHum  (Herb.  1640, 4to) ;  Hnit,  Paroflirai 
(London,  1648,  4to);  Brightman,  Exposition  (ib.1^ 
4to);  Parker,  Exposition  (ib.  1646,  4to);  •G««r,/^ 
Uctiones  (Lips.  1667, 1684, 1697, 1702,  4to);  Vamifc. 
Animadversio  (Rost  1667,  4to);  Wingendorp,  Pcrr- 
phrasis  (Leyd.  1674, 1680, 8vo) ;  Jnngmann,  CmaP- 
tortus  (Cass.  1681, 4to) ;  Moore,  Exponkon  (Loed.  l«fl 
4to);  Answers  (ib.  1684,  4to);  Supplement  (ib.  l^ 
4to) ;  Notes  (ib.  1686, 4to) ;  Bekker,  lltleggii^  (Ab^ 
1688, 1698,  4to) ;  Meissner,  Anmerksmgen  (Hamb. m\ 
12mo);  Anon.,  JSrp^afiaKon  (Lond.  1700, 12mo);  E«rk- 
hedere,  Prodromus  (Lovan.  1710,  8vo);  WdBs,  i7^>. 
etc.  (Lond.  1716, 8vo) ;  Friderici,  Daniel  et  gm  rdk^ 
nia  (Lpz.  1716, 4to) ;  Mussus,  Schola  (Quedlinb.  ITls, 
4to);  Michaelis,  ^dnoto/Zonef  (Hal.  1720, 4to);  Peter- 
sen, Sinn,  etc.  (F.  ad  M.  1720,  4to) ;  Koch,  i«*ww? 
(Lemg.  1740, 4to) ;  Yenema,  Dissertationes  (Leid.  ITia, 
1762,  1768,  4to);  Petri,  Zahlen  DanieU  (Offenb.  178?, 
8vo) ;  Boos,  Auslegung  (Lpa.  1771,  8vo ;  tr.  mte  Ea?i 
Edmb.  1811, 8vo) ;  Harenberg,  A  ufklaning  (6UakeB\ 
and  Quedlinb.  1778,  4to);  Scharfenberg,  Awmo^- 
nones  (Lips.  1774, 8vo);  Segaar,  Ammadeersiosea  (fc 
1776, 8vo) ;  Amner,  &sa»/,  etc.  (Lond.  1776, 8vo) ;  Z«n 
Erkldrung  (Dresd.  1777,  8vo) ;  Holber,  D.  ZmUm  k  i 
Danielschen  Weisag.  (Frkf.  and  Lpx.  1777, 8vo);  W»li 
Cura  (Lips.  1783,  4to) ;  Muller,  AnimadversioiM  (Bet- 
I  delb.  1786,  4to);  LOderwald,  Prufung  (Helmst  ITK. 
8vo);  Yolborth,  Anmerkungen  (Hanover,  17^f*TB': 
Anon.,  Brief e  (in  Beytrdge  turn  Denhen  in  d.BiL^ 
ix) ;  Kemmerich,  Uebers.  etc.  (Helmet.  1791,  2  Td^ 
8vo);  ♦Wintle,JVb<e», etc.  (Oxf.  1792, 4to;  Loiid.ls«:. 
4to ;  1886,  8vo) ;  Thube,  ErHanmg  (S<^irerio  ii!^ 
Wism.  1797, 8vo) ;  ♦Bertholdt,  Erkldrung,  etc  (Erisitf 
1806, 8vo);  Ben-Jachajah,bK*3'J(ed.Philippsohn,etf 
Dessau,  1808,  4to  and  8vo) ;  Menken,  MonarcHesi^ 
(Brem.  1809,  8vo) ;  Frere,  Combined  View?,  etc  (L»A 
1816,8vo);  Grie»nger,iifwtdU(Stuttg.andTQb.l^l^ 
8vo);  Girdlestone,  Observations  (Oxford,  1820,  M: 
Bleek,  Verfasser  u,  Zweds  (in  the  Theolog,  Zeitsekr.  Bffi 
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2,  iii)  ;  ^^E^Hson,  DisterkOUmi  (Onndle,  1824,  8vo) ; 
in^^  ZHtoourse  (Glasg.  1826, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  KinnBS, 
%mentatio  (Jen.  1828,  4to);  *Ro8enm1iUer,  S<AoHa 
;».  1832, 8vo) ;  ^Hftvernick,  Commtntar  (Hamburg, 
2,  8vo)  ;  Jeittelea,  iK^?*?,  etc.  (Vienna,  1886, 8vo) ; 
t,  Ledurea  (Lond.  1834,"  N.  Y.  1886,  12mo);  ♦Len- 
ke»  Auslegnmg  (KOnigsb.  1836,  8vo) ;  Tyso,  Ehtd' 
Ion  (London,  1838,  8vo) ;  Farquhanon,  IUu$tratiom 
indon,  1838, 8vo) ;  Ganssen,  Lecturet  (London,  1840, 
ao);  Mae8,ZecfcirM0*>.  1840-1, 2  voU.12mo);  Fol- 
a,  InterpretaUan  (Boston,  1842,  12mo) ;  Chase,  Re- 
rks  (lb.  1844, 8vo) ;  George  (Duke  of  Manchester), 
nes  ofI>amel  (Lond.  1846, 8vo) ;  Wood,  Leeturts  (ib. 
17,  12mo> ;  Jacobi,  voL  i  of  Kirchlichle  Lehre,  etc. 
srl.  1847,  8yo);  Harrison,  Outlines  (^Warbwrt.  Lect. 
^dox^  1849,  8vo);  •Stnart,  Commwitory  (Boet.  1860, 
o);  ^Barnes,  Note$  (N.  Y.  1860,  12mo);  ♦Hitiig, 
lUdrunff  (Lpz.  1860, 8 vo) ;  Gumming,  teOtwret  (Lond. 
SO,  8to)  ;  Bamsay,  Exposition  (London,  1863, 12mo) ; 
ibon,  Iktniel  Verified  (N.  Y.  1866,  12mo) ;  Magnin, 
Ues  swr  Z>.  (Par.  1861,  8vo) ;  ZOndel,  IJi^ienmkungfin 
.asle,  1861,  8to);  Bellamy,  Tramslaiion  (Lond.  1863, 
o) ;  Piise J,  Lsdwrss  (new  edition,  London,  1866, 4to) ; 
irewsbary.  Notes  (Edinb.  1866,  8vo);  Gowles,  Comr 
mtanf  (N.  Y.  1867,  12mo) ;  Kranichfeld,  ErU&nmg 
terl.  1868,  8vo).  See  Prophets. 
Danibi^  Apocryphal  Additions  to,  i.  e.  pieces 
and  in  the  Greek  translations,  bat  not  in  the  Hebrew 
xt.  See  Dbutero-Canoxical.  The  most  impor- 
nt  of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha 
:  the  English  Bible  ander  the  titles  of  The  Song  of 
\e  three  holy  Children  (Dan.  iii),  The  History  of  Susanna 
Dan.  xiii),  and  The  History  of  .  ,  .  Beland  the  Drag- 
%  ^an.  xiv).     See  Apocrypha. 

I.  Thmr  Character,^!,  The  first  of  these  pieces  is 
acorporated  into  the  narratiye  of  Daniel.    After  the 
hree  confessors  were  thrown  into  the  fhmace  (Dan. 
'd,  28),  Azarias  is  represented  as  pra3ing  to  God  for  de- 
iverance  (Song  of  the  three  Children,  3-22) ;  and  in 
Aswer  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the 
ire  which  consomee  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon 
*the  three,  as  oat  of  one  month,**  raise  a  triumphant 
»ng  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (86-66)  has  been 
ised  as  a  hymn  {Benedidte)  in  the  Christian  Church 
iince  the  fbarth  century  (Rufin,  Apol.  ii,  36;  comp. 
ConctZ.  7*0^.  It,  Can.  14).     Like  several  similar  frag- 
ments, the  chief  parts  of  this  composition  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  sep- 
arate psalms,  under  the  titles  of  '*  The  Prayer  of  Aza- 
rias'* and  **  The  Hymn  of  our  Fathers  ;'*  and  a  similar 
arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek  and  Latin  psalters. 
2.  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly  as 
appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  forming  part  of 
the  original  text.     The  History  of  Susannah  (or  The 
Judgment  of  Daniet)  is  generally  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  (Gr.  MSS.  Vet.  Lat.),  though  it  also 
occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (Vulg.  ed.  CompL).    The 
History  of  Bel  and  the  Ihragon  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  in  the  Sept.  version  it  bears  a  special 
heading  as  ^'Part  of  the  Prophecy  of  Habahkuk"  (k 
irpo^i|T£iac  'AfifioKodft  viov  'itjoov  Ik  t/jq  (pvXrfC  JUvT), 
n.  Their  Currency,  —  The  additions  are  found  in 
both  the  Greek  texts— the  Sept.  and  Theodotion— in 
the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
(Polychronius  ap.  Mai,  Script,  Vett,  Nov,  Coll.  i,  p.  113, 
8ay8  of  the  hymn  expressly  oif  Kiirai  iv  toXq  'EPpai- 
f  oiC  h  iv  rote  SvptoicoTc  /3t/3Aiotc).    From  the  Sept.  and 
Vulgate  the  tngments  passed  into  common  use,  and 
they  are  commonly  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem.  Alex.  Ed,  proph,  i ;  Origen, 
%  ad  Afric, ;  Tertull.  de  PuOc.  17,  etc.),  but  rejected 
|)7  those  who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.    Jerome, 
in  paitioidar,  called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the 


Hebrew  Bible  (Praf  in  .i>an.)i  and,  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own,  adds  shortly  Origen's  remarks 
**  on  the  &blee  of  Bel  and  Susanna**  (Comm,  in  Dan, 
xiii,  1).  In  a  similar  manner,  he  notices  shortly  the 
Song  of  the  three  Children,  **  lest  he  should  seem  to 
have  overlooked  it"  (Comm,  in  Dan,  iii,  23). 

III.  Their  Derivation, — Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  additions.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  derived  from  Aramaic 
originals  (De  Wette,  End,  ii,  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  ar- 
gumente  at  length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  whol- 
ly insufficient  to  establish  the  point  The  character 
of  the  additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand 
of  an  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which 
were  already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(comp.  Fritzsche,  Exeg,  Hcmdb,  zu  den  Apok,  i,  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  famished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  and 
hymn ;  an^  the  story  of  the  Dragon  seems  like  a 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi),  which  may  naturally  have  formed 
the  basis  of  different  legends.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed  allosion  to  the 
name  of  the  prophet,  though  the  nairatiYe  may  not  be 
wholly  fictitious. 

The  Sept.  appears  to  be  the  original  sonrce  from 
which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  ftragments 
were  derived  (comp.  Hody,  De  Bibl,  text,  p.  688).  The- 
odotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than  transcribe 
the  Sept.  text,  with  improvements  in  style  and  lan- 
guage, which  are  considerably  greater  in  the  appended 
narratives  than  in  the  Song  incorporated  into  the  ca- 
nonical text.  Thus,  while  the  history  of  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  contain  large  additions  which 
complete  and  embellish  the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.  Sus.  IS- 
IS; 20,21;  24-27;  46,47,49,  60;  Bel  and  Dr.  1,  9-13 ; 
Eichhorn,  p.  431  sq.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  that  ef  the  Sept  (comp.  De  Ma- 
gistris,  Daniel,  ete.  p.  264  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  EinUit.  in  der 
Apokryph,  Schrift,  p.  422  sq.).  The  Polyglot-Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  versions  are  derived  fh>m  Theodo- 
tion,  and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  from  the  Sept  (Eich- 
horn, p.  480,  ete.). 

The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  various  em- 
bellishmento  in  later  times,  which  thn}w  some  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  com- 
posed (comp.  Origen,  Ep,  ad  Afric.  §  7,  8 ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz,  iii,  3 ;  Eichhorn,  p.  446,  ete.),  just  as  the  change 
which  Theodotion  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Bel,, 
to  give  some  consistency  to  the  foots,  illustrates  the 
rationalizing  process  through  which  the  legends  passed 
(comp.  Delitzsch,  De  Habacuci  vitd  et  ataU,  1844).  It 
\b  thus  useless  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions; 
for,  though  the  stories  cannot  b^  regarded  as  mere  fa- 
bles, it  b  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined  the 
shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found  in 
them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Christian  com- 
mentators Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of  the  true 
Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish  and  pagan 
adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to  God  in  the 
midst  of  persecution  (Hippo^.  In  Susaxm,  p.  689  sq., 
ed.  Migne). — Smith,  s.  v. 

V.  Their  Spuriousness, — ^These  addenda  are  regard- 
ed as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Church,  but  the  only 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  for  this  authority  being 
atteched  to  them  is  the  fact  of  tiieir  existence  in  the 
Sept,  Vulg.,  and  other  versions,  and  their  quotation 
by  the  early  Church  fathers.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  arguments  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  fiict  of  their  non-existence  in  the  Heb.  text  and 
the  earliest  Syriac,  the  weak  authority  of  the  Sept. 
(especially  in  the  book  of  Daniel),  and  consequently 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  is  based  upon  it,  and  the  general 
manner  in  which  these  fathers  refer  to  them.  Je- 
rome, indeed,  ft^quently  and  openly  ridicules  their  ab- 
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surd  legends ;  and  their  own  contradictions  are  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  them  as  spurious  upon  their  very  face. 

See  Josippon  ben  Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt,  Goth,  et 
Lips.  1710),  p.  34;  Whltaker,  DuputaHon  oh  Scripture 
(ParlLer  Society  od.),  p.  76  sq. ;  Du  Pin,  History  of  the 
Canon  (London,  1699),  p.  14  sq.,  117  sq. ;  Arnold,  Com- 
mentary on  Apocrypha;  Zunz,  Gottesdient$lichen  Vor^ 
trage^  p.  122;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  der  /sraely  p.  817; 
Gr&tz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  iii,  808  ?  Ewald,  Ge$ch,  Igrad, 
iv,  657  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  Exeg,  Handb.%  111 ;  Davidson, 
Text  oftheO.T.  p.  976.  See  SoNO  of  the  thbbe 
noLT  Children  ;  Susanna,  Uistobt  of  ;  Destruc- 
tion OF  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Uistort  of. 

3.  (Sept.  Aavu/A.)  A  priest  of  the  fiunily  of  Itha- 
mar,  who  returned  from  the  exile  in  the  time  of  *' Ar- 
taxerxes"  (Ezra  viii,  2),  B.C.  459.  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  priest  Daniel  who  joined  in  the  cov- 
enant drawn  up  by  Neheniiah  (Neh.  x,  6),  B.C.  410. 
He  has  been  confounded  with  the  prophet  ia  the  apoc- 
ryphal addenda  to  the  Sept.  (Dan.  xiv,  1,  Sept.,  not 
Theodotion),  where  he  is  called  **  a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Daniel,  the  son  of  Abda'*  (Jerome,  PrafaJL,  in  Dan- 
id,), 

Daniel  the  Stylite  was  bom  near  Samosata 
about  A.D.  410,  and  died  near  Constantinople  about 
490.  He  entered  a  monastery  at  twelre,  and  deter* 
mined  in  middle  life  to  imitate  Simeon  the  Stylite  (^. 
T.).  In  461  he  fixed  himself  on  a  pillar  on  the  height 
called  Anapla,  near  Constantinople,  and  exposed  him- 
self there  day  and  night.  It  is  said  that  he  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  at  last  escorted  to  heaven 
by  the  angels!  He  is  celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  Dec.  11. — ^Butler,  Zt'i^  of 
the  Saintt,  Dec.  11. 

Daniel,  blBl)op  of  Winchester,  a  monk  in  the  con- 
vent of  Malmesbury,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter in  705.  The  convent  from  whence  came  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  was  situated  in  his  diocese, 
and  Daniel  himself  strongly  encouraged  Bonifiice  in 
his  resolution  of  preaching  the  Gospel  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  gave  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  Jour- 
ney to  Rome,  two  letters  of  introduction,  one  addressed 
to  all  Christians,  kings,  and  bishops  (epist,  B,  ed.  Wurdt- 
wem,  ep.  1),  and  another  to  Gregory  II,  which  has  been 
lost  He  remained  in  relation  with  Boniface,  and  sus- 
tained him  bythis  advice,  instructions,  and  sympathy 
(ep.  B,  «p.  12-14).  In  721  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  furnished  to  Bede  the  sources 
of  hb  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  as  the  latter 
himself  states  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Having  become  blind,  he  renounced  his 
charge,  and  returned  to  the  convent  of  Malmesbury, 
where  he  died  in  745  or  746.  The  four  letters  men- 
tioned above  are  all  that  remains  of  his  writings ;  the 
ep.  14,  by  WOrdtwein,  is  also  to  be  found  ui  Baronins 
A.D.  724.— Herzog,  Recd-Encyhlop,  s.  v. ;  Wright,  Bi- 
ographka  IMeraria  (Anglo-Saxon  Period),  p.  292  sq. 

Dan'ite  (Heb.  always  with  the  article  had-Dam^ 
•^a*!}!;  Sept.  o  Adv,  Adv,  ol  Aavirai',  A.  V.  "Dan- 
ites,"Judg.xiii,2;  xviii,l,ll;  1  Chron. xii, 85 ;  "of 
Dan,"  Judg.  xvui,  80),  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(q.  v.). 

Dan-ja'&n  (Heb.  but  once  and  with  n  local  ap- 
pended, Da'nah  Ya'an,  1?^  Jin ;  Sept.  Aavi^&v  Kai 
OuSdv  V.  r.  Aaviapdv  Kai  lovSdv ;  Vulg.  Dan  tilves- 
tr%a\  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  6  as  one  of 
the  points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  after  Gilead,  between  •*the  land  of 
Tahtim-hodshi''  and  Zidon,  and  therefore  may  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Dan  (Laish),  at 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  reading  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Sept  and  of  the  Vulg.  was  evidently  *ir^  •j1, 
Dan-jaar^  the  nearest  translation  of  which  is  *'  Dan  in 
the  wood."  This  reading  is  approved  by  Gesenins 
(Jhee,  Heb.  p.  836),  and  agrees  with  the  well-wooded 


character  of  the  country  abont  Td  eUKak  % 
Daphne.  F&rst  (Heb.  HandwMerhaek,  p.  S81  a 
pares  Dan-jaan  with  Baal-Jaan,  a  Phwddn  £tb 
whose  name  is  found  on  coins.  Theaiu  fagpititi 
Jaan  was  originally  Laish,  the  h  having  &lka 
and  1^  having  been  subetitated  for  O  {^.Ban 
on  Sam.  p.  257).  There  seems  no  reason  for  iak 
that  the  well-known  Dan,  or  Leshem,  is  imeoddl 
have  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  oortL 
even  if  thb  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  tbe 
northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  onpoitiot  tpi 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  aa  that  m  tht  td 
Dr.  Schultz,  however,  the  late  Prussian  coaod  a] 
rusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  caUed  Lamei 
Danyaly  in  tbe  mountains  above  Khan  eB>Nik| 
south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identi^'  witk  U 
Jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  806).— Siitii,  i.t. 

Dan'nah  (Heb.  Datmak',  ran,  ptoh.  mmrm 
but  FOrst  thinks  Unoly;  Sept.  'Powa  v.  r.  'Piwa,! 
dently  by  mistake  of  *n  for  *l ;  Vulg. D€ama\%csi 
the  mountains  of  Judab,  mentioned  betweea  S« 
and  Kiijath-sannah  (Josh,  xv,  49),  and  eridenth  \i 
in  the  group  south-west  <tf  Hebron  (Keil,  Coama^ 
loc.) ;  possibly  the  modem  ed-Dkokeriytk,  a  cobHI 
ous  village  on  the  hills  west  of  Wady  el-KhoE  f«- 
sisting  of  stone  hovels  with  remains  of  older  ran* 
tures,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  grazing  repoo  (£«- 
inson,  Retearches,  i,  808,  811).     Knobel  {Extg.  Bal 
in  loc.)  suggests  the  site  TamttOj  but  this  is  pnbtlv; 
that  of  the  ancient  Tanoah. 

Dannhaner,  Conbad,  a  Lutheran  divhie,  vu  bsi 
in  the  Breisgau  1603,  and  studied  at  tbe  vaitaat/s 
of  Bfarburg,  Altdorf,  and  Jena.  In  16^8  be  bees» 
professor  of  eloquence,  and  later  of  theology  tX  Se»- 
burir,  where  also  in  1688  he  became  pastor  of  tk  IV 
tbedral  church.  He  died  in  1666.  PinnhsiifT  nf . 
learned  theologian,  and  an  earnest  Lutheran  ci^^ 
vertist  against  Romanism  and  Syncretism  (q.  v.).  Fi 
an  account  of  his  numerous  writings,  lee  Tboiat 
Akademisches  Leben  d.  17  Jahrhmdertt^  sac  xri? 
274 ;  and  Tholuck's  article  in  Herzog^  JSooJ-fMytii^ 
xix,886. 

Dante  (properly  Durahte)  Aliefaieri,oD«  a'^ 
greatest  Christian  poets  of  all  times,  and,  on  aec«c!i 
of  his  views  of  religion  and  the  Church,  genenir 
counted  among  the  foreranners  of  the  RefonsatiEKi  (^ 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Fkvnce  3Iif 
8, 1265 ;  according  to  others,  May  27, 1261  Hf  stii 
led  philosophy  at  the  universides  of  Bologna  tod  P^ 
ua ;  later,  when  an  exUe,  he  devoted  himself  to  tk 
study  of  philosophy  at  Paris.  According  to  s  rtnt- 
ment  of  Boccaccio,  he  also  visited  England.  In  be 
youth  Dante  took  an  active  part  m  the  pditia  cf  ^ 
native  city,  and  in  1800  waa  for  two  months  cae  <^ 
its  two  Priori,  In  the  party  strife  bctweea  the  -Vn 
(Blacks),  the  unconditional  adherents  of  the  pope,  ^ 
the  Bianchi  (Whites),  who  rather  sympathised  ^ 
the  Ghibellines,  Dante  was  one  of  the  leading  aeit^ 
the  latter.  His  party  sent  him  to  Rome  to  conoteW- 
the  plans  t)f  the  Neri,  who  had  implored  the  sH  rf 
Boniface  VIII.  The  pope  induced  Cbarka  of  V»bii 
brother  of  Philip  IV  of  France,  to  go  to  Flewocs  »e 
make  peace.  Charles  recalled  the  exiled  chieft  of  te 
Bianchi,  and  gave  up  the  houses  and  the  propcftr  if 
the  Neri  to  plundering.  Many  of  the  proninett  cea 
of  the  party,  among  them  Dante,  were  banishii 
Dante  never  saw  his  native  city  again,  and  fail  s^>^ 
quent  life  was  very  unsettled.  After  the  hat  ^B»■^ 
cessful  attempt  of  the  **  Whites"  to  re-enter  Florroa. 
he  probably  left  Italy  for  Paris.  When  enpeK^ 
Henry  VII  marched  against  Rome,  Dante  wrote  «• 
thusiastic  letters  in  favor  of  the  emperor  igaiort  th» 
pope.  It  is  thought  that  his  work  Be  wtmardM  v« 
compOed  at  the  same  time.  The  death  of  the  i^J^/ 
disappointed  his  last  hope.  .  The  bst  years  of  hi»  IJ* 
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re  spent  at  BaTenna,  where  prince  Goido  Novello 

Polenta  was  hb  patron. 

The  first  powerful  influence  which  awakened  in  him 

poetical  inspiration  was  the  love  which  at  the  age 
line  years  he  conceived  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  then 
ht  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen.  How 
re,  chaste,  and  tender  this  love  was  is  testified  by 

first  work,  the  VUa  Nuova,  which  was  published 
)nt  1300,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  poems,  all 
rlpg  reference  to  his  first  love  (best  edition  by  Mar- 
38e  Trivulzio,  Milan,  1827).  Beatrice  died  early 
!90)  as  the  wife  of  the  knight  Simone  de  Bardi,  and 
few  years  after  her  death  Dante  married  a  lady 
med  Gemma,  of  the  powerftd  house  of  Donati,  by 
Lom  he  had  five  or  six  children.  A  fruit  of  the  phil- 
>phlcal  studies  in  which  he  sought  consolation  for 
i  death  of  Beatrice  was  the  Convito  (Banquet),  which 
IS  to  consist  of  15  trattati  and  14  eaazone,  of  which, 
wever,  only  4  tratkfti  and  three  canzone  were  fin- 
led  (best  edition  by  Trivnlzio,  Milan,  1826). 
But  the  great  work^which  has  settled  for  all  the 
es  the  reputation  of  T>ante  as  one  of  the  greatest 
irisUan  poets,  is  his  immortal  Commedia,  or,  as  it 
IS  subsequently  called,  the  Divina  Commediay  writ- 
Q  in  terze  rime,  and  consisting  of  100  cantos,  of  which 
e  first  is  introductory  to  the  following  visions,  and 
!  are  devoted  to  Hell  (Inferno),  Purgatory  {Purgato- 
9),  and  Paradise  (ParacUao)  each.  **The  poet  is 
inducted  first  by  Tirgil,  the  representative  of  human 
ason,  through  hell  and  purgatory,  and  then  by  Be- 
rice,  the  representative  of  revelation,  and  finally  by 
t.  Bernard,  through  the  several  heavens,  where  he 
sholds  the  triune  Crod.  Hell  is  represented  in  the 
)em  as  a  funnel^haped  hollow,  formed  of  gradually 
mtracting  circles,  the  lowest  and  narrowest  of  which 

at  the  earth's  centre.  Purgatory  is  a  mountain 
sing  solitary  from  the  ocean  on  that  side  of  the  earth 
lat  is  opposite  to  us :  it  is  divided  into  terraces,  and 
3  top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  first  abode  of 
lan.  From  this  the  poet  ascends  through  the  seven 
lanetary  heavens,  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
be  ^primum  mobile,*  to  the  empyrean,  or  fixed  seat 
f  God.  In  all  parts  of  the  region  thus  traversed  there 
rise  conversations  with  noted  personages,  for  the 
Bost  part  recently  deceased.  At  one  thne  the  reader 
}  filled  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  another  with  hor 
or  and  aversion ;  or  the  deepest  questions  of  the  then 
ihilosophy  and  theology  are  discussed  and  solved; 
ind  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Italy,  with  the 
:ormptions  of  Church  and  State,  are  depicted  with  a 
loble  indignation"  (Chambers).  The  conversations 
iontained  in  the  Divina  Commedia  give  a  full  expos^ 
>f  most  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
"eligion.  The  creation  of  the  worid,  the  fall  of  angels 
md  man,  and  the  atonement,  are  treated  of  with  great 
^uess.  The  doctrine  that  salvation  can  be  found  ia 
Uth  in  Christ  alone  is  repeatedly  insisted  on.  The 
poet  in  many  places  complains  of  the  moral,  social, 
ind  political  degeneracy  of  the  time,  and  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  and  the  papal  see.  He  violent- 
ly inveighs  against  indulgences  and  the  false  ven- 
eration of  saints,  against  the  preference  given  to  the 
decretals  of  the  popes  over  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
thrusts  three  popes  in  succession  into  hell.  A  thor- 
ough reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  members 
Is  expected,  not  firom  the  popes,  but  from  the  emperors. 
"  Fifty-two  years  after  the  poet's  death,  the  republic 
of  Florence,  at  the  instigation  of  Boccaccio,  set  apart 
an  annual  sum  for  pubUc  lectures  to  explain  the  Di- 
t'we  Comedy  to  the  people  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
Boccaccio  himself  was  appointed  first  lecturer.  The 
example  was  imitated  in  several  other  places  in  Italy. 
The  works  of  these  men  are  among  the  earliest  com- 
nientaries  on  Dante  that  we  possess.  The  number  of 
editions  of  the  work  amounts  by  this  time  to  about  800. 
Only  a  few  deserve  notice.  They  are,  that  printed  at 
FoUgno  in  1472-the  earliest  of  all ;  the  Nidobeatme 
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edition  at  Milan  (1478) ;  the  flrst  Aldine  edition  (1502) ; 
the  first  Cruscan  edition  (1695) ;  that  of  Volpi  (1727) ; 
of  Venturi  (1782) ;  of  Lombardi  (1791),  and  with  addi- 
tions and  fllustrations  in  1815, 1821,  and  1822 ;  of  Dio- 
nisi  (1796) ;  of  Ugo  Foscolo  (Lond.  1842-1848).  A  r*. 
print  of  the  Fuligno  edition  above  mentioned,  together 
with  those  printed  at  Jesi  (1472),  at  Mantua  (1472), 
and  at  Naples  by  Francisco  del  Tuppo  (about  1478), 
appeared  at  London  in  1858  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Panizzi,  and  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Vernon" 
(Chambers).  Among  the  most  recent  editions  are 
those  by  Bianchi  (Florence,  5th  ed.  1857)  and  Karl 
Witte  (Berlin,  1862,  4to  and  8vo).  The  last  is  regard- 
ed as  the  best  fh>m  a  critical  point  of  view.  *^  The 
Divina  Commedia  has  been  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages.  Two  translations  of  the  whole 
into  Latin  have  been  printed,  one  by  Carlo  d* Aquino 
(1728),  and  lately  by  Piazza  (1848).  In  French  there 
are  a  number  of  translations  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  earliest,  by  Grangier,  in  1596,  is  still  the  nearest 
to  the  original  in  form,  but  none  is  good.  The  Ger- 
man translations  are  numerous,  and  such  as  no  other 
modem  language  can  equal  in  faithfulness.  Kanne- 
giesser  has  translated  the  whole  in  the  measure  and 
rhyme  of  the  origmal  (Leipsic,  1843,  4th  ed.) ;  prince 
[subsequently  king]  John  of  Sazony*s  translation  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  best.  The  chief  English  trans- 
lations are  Boyd's  (1785)  and  Gary's  (1814),  in  blank 
verse;  Wright's  (1888),  in  triple  rhymes;  Cayley's, 
in  the  original  ternary  rhyme  (the  Inferno,  1851 ;  the 
Purgatorio,  1858 ;  the  Paraduo  in  1854,  with  a  volume 
of  notes  in  1855) ;  Dr.  John  Carlyle's,  the  Jn/emo,  in 
prose,  with  a  judicious  commentary  (1849) ;  Fred.  Pol- 
lock's, U3  blank  verse  (1854)"  (Chambers).  The  first 
complete  American  translation  is  by  Longfellow  (The 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  Boston,  1867,  8  vols.). 

Of  the  other  works  of  Dante,  his  Latin  work,  De 
Monarckia,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor 
against  the  temporal  power  claimed  by  pope  Boniface 
YIII  over  all  secular  rulers,  is  the  most  important 
Dante  takes  the  ground  that  both  powers,  like  two 
swords,  have  been  directly  ordained  by  God  to  support 
each  other.  This  book  became  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  papacy.  Pope  John 
XXII  forbade  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned.  The 
Rime  Mure,  containing  the  seven  penitential  psalms 
and  the  Credo  in  terze  rime,  were  for  the  first  time 
published  in  1752,  and  their  genuineness  is  still  doubt- 
ed by  some. 

The  religious  and  ecclesiastical  views  of  Dante  have 
been  for  centuries,  and  still  are,  the  subject  of  an  ani- 
mated controversy.  Matthias  Fladus  placed  him  in 
his  Catalogus  tetiium  veriiatie  evangeHca  (1556),  and 
since  then  Protestant  writers  generally  have  claimed 
him  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  or,  at  least, 
as  an  ardent  opponent  of  many  of  the  worst  corrup- 
tions prevalent  in  the  Papal  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Jesuit  Harduin,  in  order  to  save  Dante 
from  the  charge  of  heresy,  ascribed  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  to  a  disciple  of  Wickliffe ;  but  most  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  writers  (m  particular  the  Frenchmen 
Ozanam  and  Artaud  de  Montor)  maintain  that  Dan- 
te, in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  some  abuses  in  the 
Church,  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  a  fiiithful  adherent 
of  the  Church  of  Home.  See  Banmgarten-Crusius, 
De  Doctrina  Dantis  AligerU  Iheohgica  (1886) ;  Aroux, 
Dante  hhritique,  revohoionnaire  et  socialiste  (Par.  1854); 
Boissard,  Dante  rholutionnaire  et  eodaUste,  mais  nan 
kirkique  (Paris,  }854). 

The  literature  on  the  life  and  the  works  of  Dante  is 
immense.  The  first  who  wrote  a  critical  life  was  Pelli 
(1758),  after  whom  the  Italians  Dionisi,  Orelli,  and 
Misserini  wrote  valuable  works.  Among  the  numer- 
ous works  of  Germany  on  the  subject  we  mention  Abe- 
ken,  Beitr&ge  fur  da$  Studium  der  ydttHcken  Komddie 
Dante's  (Berlin,  1826) ;  Schlosser,  Dante-Studien  (Lpz. 
1855)i  Buth,5to(iifli«5er/>aMte(Tttb.l858);  Wegele, 
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D<xnWt  Ldten  und  Werhe  (Jena,  1852);  Floto,  DcmU 
AUghkri;  $em  Leben  vnd  seine  Werhe  (Stutt.  1858); 
Paur,  Udier  die  Quellen  tor  LebenMgeaekichte  DanWt 
(Gdrlito,  1862).  The  best  among  recent  Italian  works 
is  Balbo's  Vita  di  DatUe  (2  vols.  Turin,  1839).  A  list 
of  all  editions,  translations,  and  oommenlaries  on  the 
Divina  Commedia  is  given  in  Colomb  de  Batine*8  £i5- 
ifu>^rq/2ai>(Bi/efca  (2  vols.  Prato,  1845-1848).  The  best 
illustrations  of  the  chief  works  of  Dante  are  from  Flax- 
man  (A  UcmU  DatUetco,  Milan,  1822),  Genelli,  and  Dord. 
In  1865,  fh)m  the  14th  to  the  16th  of  May,  the  sixth 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dante  was  celebrated  at  Flor- 
ence with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  his  statue  (by  En- 
rico Pazzi  in  Ravenna)  erected  at  the  Piassa  della 
Croce.  See  Brockhaus,  CkmoertaHoiu  -  Lexicon,  and 
Chambers  (chiefly  a  condensed  translation  of  Brock- 
hansX  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEneyldop.  ili,  286. 

Dans,  Johann  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
and  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom  in  1654 
at  Sundhausen,  near  Gotha.  He  became  professor  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  first  in  the  philosophical,  and 
subsequently  (1713)  in  the  theological  feculty,  re- 
maining, however,  at  the  same  time  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  Oriental  philologists,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age.  He 
was  intimate  with  Spener  and  Francke,  but  yet  his  pri- 
vate life  was  not  beyond  reproach.  He  died  Dec.  22, 
1727.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  Compen- 
dium  grammaticcB  Ae5r.  and  ekald,  (8d  edition,  1706) ; 
Eabbimamua  enucletUus  (Frankf.  1761) ;  LUenOor  Ebrceo- 
Chaldcau  (Jena,  1696 ;  the  first  edit,  had  been  publish- 
ed under  the  title  Nw^rangxbuban  [nut-cracker],  Jena, 
1686).— Herzog,  BecU-Encyklop.  xix,  388 ;  Pierer,  Unh.- 
Lex.  iv,  786.    • 

Danz,  Johann  Traugott  Lebereoht,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  81, 
1769,  at  Weimar.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  Gdttingen,  became  in  1807  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Jena,  which  position  he  retained  until  1887, 
and  died  at  Jena  May  16, 1851.  He  was  a  man  of 
immense  learning  in  all  departments  of  literature,  an 
interesting  writer  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and  a  pop- 
ular professor.  In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  school  of  Biblical  Rationalists,  advo- 
cating the  mutual  toleration  of  Rationalists  and  Supra- 
naturalists  in  the  same  church,  and  opposing  the  views 
both  of  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss.  Among  his  theo- 
logical works  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
L^rbuch  der  KirchengeechidUe  (Jena,  1824);  Die  Wie- 
seruchaften  dee  geistlichen  Beruft  (Jena,  1824);  T%eolog. 
Encyclopadia  (Weimar,  1832);  Umvenal-WSrierbuch 
der  iheotog.  vnd  reUgiontgeschieha.  LitercOur  (Leipdc, 
1887,  sq.) ;  Tnitia  Doctrinm  Patritticm  (Jena,  1889) ;  Ge- 
schichie  dee  TVidentiner  ConciU  (Jena,  1846),  according 
to  Paul  Sarpi.  His  edition  of  the  Libri  Sgniolid  ec- 
cUsicB  Romano^cUhoUocB  (Yimar.  1885)  was  dedicated 
to  Gregorio  XVI,  PonHfci  Maximo,  ecdetim  Romano- 
CatholiccB  prandi,  with  some  good  Protestant  advice. 
He  also  published  a  biography  of  his  deceased  (1835) 
friend  and  colleague,  H.  A.  Schott  (Jena,*1836),  and 
edited  a  posthumous  work  of  the  latter  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  (Leips. 
1887).  One  of  his  last  works  was  *•  Two  Conversa- 
tions" on  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss  (ZtDei  GetpriUhe, 
1839).— Herzog,  HeaUEncyldop,  xix,  389  sq. 

Daph'nd  (^^cufnni,  the  laurel f  so  called  from  the 
verdure  of  the  place,  or  because  this  tree  was  sacred 
to  Apollo),  the  name  of  several  localiCies  mentioned  in 
later  writers. 

1.  A  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
Antioch  (q.  v.),  in  Syria.  Its  establishment,  like  that 
of  the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  five  miles 
(Strnbo,  xvi,  750),  and  in  liistory  they  are  associated 
most  intimately  together  (Antioch  being  frequently 


called  'A.  lirl  Aafvp^  and  ^  rp^  Ao^iqy,  wd  m 
versely  Daphne  entitled  A.  17  irp6^  'Ayrwx*^^ 
sephus,  War,  i,  12,  5 ;  oomp.  Ant.  xiv,  15, 11;  xn^t 
1).  •  The  situation  was  of  extreme  nstaial  l»aB^,ii 
perennial  fountains  and  abundant  -wood.  Sdeets  ^ 
calized  here,  and  appropriated  to  himself  anfl  hit  i» 
ily  the  fables  of  Apollo  and  the  rirer  Penatt,  sadi 
nymph  Daplme.  Here  he  erected  a  magnifitti 
pie  and  colossal  statue  of  the  god  (litMnriwyAJiy 
mto  Templo,  ili, 884).  The  suoeeeiding  Sdeoaiv* 
archs,  espedally  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  embd&kjfa 
{dace  still  further.  Among  other  bonofs,  it  p« 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It  is  in  the  da 
that  the  place  is  mentioned,  2  Mace  rr,  8S.  hih 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea  (B.C.  171),  ihe  aff&ai 
patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked  Heiik 
for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took  refrige  at  J^ol 
whence  he  was  treacherously  brought  out,  at  tk '» 
stance  of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by  Andraokai,i^ 
was  governor  of  Antioch  during  the  king's  abs^e  ■ 
a  campaign.  Joaeidins  does  m>t  grre  this  accoextf 
the  death  of  Onias  {Ant.  xii,  5,  IX  When  8jni» 
came  Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  famoas  m  1 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.  '*  Deqfkmci  muni'  a 
a  proverb  (see  6ibbon*s  28d  chapter).  The  b^gi^ 
of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  fitsn  tiie  tav  tf 
Julian,  when  Christianity  in  the  empire  begsa  to  & 
umph  over  heathenism.  The  site  baa  beoi  well  ti» 
tified  by  Pococke  and  other  travdlers  at  Bed  d-Jks, 
"the  House  of  the  Water,'*  on  the  left  bask  «f^ 
Orontes,  to  the  south-west  of  Antioch,  and  on  \a^ 
ground,  where  the  fountains  and  the  wild  fii^nBt?!?^ 
etation  are  in  harmony  with  .all  that  we  leid  d^ 
natural  characteristics  of  ApoUg^a  Mnrtnary.— S^ 
s.  V.  It  is  a  small  natural  amphitheatrs  oa  tb  4- 
clivity  of  the  mountains,  where  the  spdngs  hatit  isi 
a  loud  noise  from  the  earth,  and  rmming  in  a  noB^ 
of  directions  for  a  distance  ef  about  two  handndpai 
terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades,  whidk  M  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  The  largest  of  the  fe» 
tains  rises  from  under  a  yeitical  txk^  Ibnua^  avl 
abyss  or  concavity,  on  the  top  and  stdes  of  iitaA  m 
the  massive  remains  of  an  ancient  office,  fet^ 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (Kelly^a  ^rm,  p.33l 
For  a  translation  of  an  ancient  inscription  neatdj^ 
covered  on  the  site,  see  the  Jour,  Am,  Or,  Socri^ 
SeeMoUer,  An«i7.i4friioci(fi<e,p.64;  SaaOt'BLiei^ 
Ckue,  Geogr.  s.  v.     See  Astiocb. 

2.  A  town  or  village  (x**pu>v)  near  the  ioantii&s^ 
the  little  Jordan  (Josephus,  War,  It,  1,  sec.  I).  ^ 
land  (Palastina,  p.  263)  and  othen  h&ve  oo^dcid 
this  as  identical  with  Dan,  proposing  to  resd  Mart 
for  Aaipvric,  and  referring  in  aaj^iort  to  Jos^oa^  ^ 
viii,  8,  4.  Recent  explorers  have  ahown  this  ti  ^ 
an  error,  and  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  0>^ 
of  Josephus  in  the  present  Ih^fnek,  two  miles  to  t^ 
south  of  Tell  el-Kady,  the  site  of  Dan  (Van  deT^ 
Memoir,  p.  tm-,  agriaandPtikttim,Uj419;  BiotiBsn, 
Later Beeeareket,  p. 898;  Wilson, Bible  Laait,n,Vfi: 
Thomson,  Land  and  Boik,  i,  888).~-KittOv  s.  v. 

3.  In  Num.  xxxiv,  11,  the  cUmae  rendered  ia  ^^ 
V.  "on  the  east  side  of  Aln"  (q.  v.),  and  by  tiie  S^ 
"on  the  east  to  (of)  the  fountain,"  b  giFen  intlM  V^ 
gate  "  contra  fontem  Daphnim."  The  wad  Dqi^ 
is  most  probably  a  marginal  gloss,  and  may  po^ 
refer  to  No.  2.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Es^ 
(c.  47),  refers  to  the  passage  in  Nnmben,  aod  p» 
reasons  for  condudmg  that  "  the  fountain"  is  Dtq^ 
No.  1.  The  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jen^ 
give  Daphne  or  Dq>hne  as  the  equivalent  of  K^ 
(q.  V.)  in  Num.  xxxiv,  U  (q.  v.).  The  env  vM 
which  Jerome  and  the  Targums  have  fiallen  sppean* 
have  arisen  either  frvmi  a  conftisioa  betweea  Dtp^ 
on  the  Jordan  with  Daphne  on  the  Orontes,  or  t^ 
mistaking  the  fountains  nearthe  month  of  the  Onsli 
for  those  at  its  source. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

4.  A  fortified  town  on  the  Pelodac  hnaeh  d^ 
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Qe  (Adi^vatt  Herod,  ii,  80, 107),  the  Tahpenes  (q. 
.)  of  Scripture,  distant  from  Pelnsiam  sixteen  Roman 
iles  (Itm.Ant.  Iter  a  Pelosio  Memphim).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
Dar.     See  Mabbls. 

Da'ra  (Heb.  Dora^,  9*^^  *  Sept.  Aapd  r.  r.  Aa- 
xBj  AapaSky,  a  contracted  or  corrupt  form  (1  Chron. 
,  6)  of  the  name  Dabda  (q.  v.). 

Darbyltes.    See  Pltmouth  Bbbtbbbh. 

Daromoxiim.    See  Dabio. 

Dar^da  (Heb.  Darda',  ^f*^^*^,  pearl  of  knowledge; 
ept.  AapdaXa  ▼.  r.  r5v  ddpaa ;  Josephus,  AapBavo^ 
.  r.  Aap^avoQ^  Ant.  viii,  2,  5 ;  Vulg.  Dordd)^  a  son 
r  Mahol,  one  of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  tbeir  wis- 
om,  but  who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
I).  B.C.  ante  1010.  Ethan,  the  first  of  the  four,  is 
iUed  "the  Ezrachite,"  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
le  designation  extends  to  others.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  6, 
owever,  the  same  four  names  occur  again  as  *'8ons 
f  Zerach,**  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez,  in  the  tribe 
f  Judah,  with  the  slight  diflfierence  that  "  Darda"  ap- 
ears  as  **  Dara."  The  identity  of  these  persons  with 
bose  in  1  Kings  ir  has  been  greatly  debated  (see  the 
rguments  on  both  sides  in  Burrington,  i,  206-d) ;  but 
here  cannot  be  much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are 
be  same  (Mdvers,  Kridk,  Unters,  p.  287) ;  although 
Ceil  argues  that  nothing  can  be  proved  from  the  mere 
cientity  of  the  names  {Vertuch  Hb.  der  Ckron.  p.  164). 
There  is  nothing  to  support  the  Jewish  tradition  (in 
be  Seder  Olam  Rabbd)  that  they  prophesied  during 
he  Egyptian  bondage.     See  Ethan. 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda  in 
;::hron.  (Davidson,  Hebf,  Text^  p.  210),  in  which  they 
ire  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
rersions.     See  Daba. 

(2.)  The  son  of  Zerach  would  without  difficulty  be 
ailed  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change  depending 
nerely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point.  And  further, 
the  change  is  actually  made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan, 
(7hich  in  Kings  has  **  son  of  Zerach.'*  See  Ezbahite. 
(3.)  The  word  "son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often  to 
ienote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation  that 
DO  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "  son  of  Mahol"  as  com- 
pared with  the  ' '  son  of  Zerach."  For  instance,  of  the 
five  "sons  of  Judah"  in  1  Chron.  iv,  1,  the  first  was 
really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grandson,  the  thifd 
his  great  grandson,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  still  later 
descendants.  Besides,  there  is  some  plausibility  in 
the  conjecture  that  "  Bene  MahoT*  means  "  sons  of  the 
choir"  (comp.  '*  daughters  of  masic,"  Eccles.  xii,  4),  in 
which  case  the  men  in  question  were  the  famous  musi- 
cians, two  of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms 
Ixxxviii  and  Ixxxix.— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Mahol. 

Bardar.    See  Thistle. 

Darlo  (1^«»7?,  darhemcm\  or  l^"?!??*  adarhon', 
only  in  plur. ;  Talm.  1*13^?,  darhon' ;  Sept.  xpvaovc ; 
Vnlg.  «o2r2e»,  drachma ;  rendered  "dram"  [q.  v.],  Ezra 
ii,  69;  viii,  27;  Neh.  vii,  70,  71,  72;  1  Chron.  xxix, 
7),  a  gold  com  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  7, 18 ;  i,  1,  9 ;  vii,  6, 
1;  Cyrop.v,  2,  7;  -ffilian,  i,  22;  Plutarch,  Artax.  22) 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  return  firom 
Babylon,  and  used  even  fbr  the  Temple  tax  (Mishna, 
SkekaL  ii,  4).  That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  m  the  Bible, 
the  name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight,  appears  fh)m 
its  simiUrity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  only  piece 
to  which  it  could  refer  (Lysias  in  Eratostb.  11 ;  Athen. 
^7  634).  The  mentions  in  Ezra  and  Neh.  show  that 
the  coin  was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  At- 
taxerxes  Longimanus.  At  these  times  there  was  no 
large  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian  kings, 
xrho  strack  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  (rra- 
^P  ^Ofstueoci  or  simply  SapeueSg.  The  darics  which 
We  been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold  (see 
Warm,  Z>ejxmcisr.  ef  masnir.  p.  68  sq.),  of  archaic  style, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  a  king  with  bow 


and  javelin,,  or  bow 
and  dagger  (Plutarch, 
ArtcoB,  20;  Agesilaus, 
Lac.  Apoph.  40),  and 
on  the  reverse  an  ir- 
regular incuse  square. 
Their  foil  weight  is 
about  128  grains  troy. 


Persian  Gold  and  Silver  Darics.— From  the  Britiah  Maaeam. 
Actual  size. 

or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  ikUer^  and  is  most 
probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phosnician 
talent  (see  Bdckh,  Metrolog.  Untertuch.  p.  180).  They 
must  have  been  the  common  gold  pieces  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  The  oldest  that  are  often  seen  cannot 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  about  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  or  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  or  even  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
There  are,  however,  gold  pieces  of  about  the  same 
weight,  but  of  an  older  style,  fbund  about  Sardis, 
which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  either  of  Crcssus  or  of 
an  earlier  Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  Kpoc- 
(rilot  {ffTarrjpic)  of  the  Greeks  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i, 
561).  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  these  followed  a 
Persian  standard,  that  darics  were  struck  tmder  Cjms 
or  his  nearer  successors.  The  origin  of  this  coin  is 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supposed  by  the 
moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede  or  Darius  Hys* 
taspis  (see  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eccles.  p.  741 ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Autheniie  Dan.  p.  61).  That  the  Greeks 
derived  their  distinctive  appellation  of  the  coin  from 
this  proper  name  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of 
the  latter  ^.^^'P'j})  renders  this  a  questionable  deriva- 
tion. Gesenius  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word 
Dora  (Lex.  s.  v.),  "king;"  but  (in  his  Tliesaur.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  Darius.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  firom  DarOf 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by  these  coins 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  Idng  of  Persia 
in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same  principle 
the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins  tiian  dar- 
ics. The  silver  darics  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Cim. 
10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silver  pieces  similar  in 
type  to  the  gold  darics,  but  weighing  a  drachm  and 
a  third  of  the  same  standard.  —  Smith,  s.  v.  (See 
Harenberg,  in  Ugolini  Tke$aur.  xxviii ;  Eckhel,  Doc- 
trin.  num.  I,  ill,  551  sq. ;  Boden,  De  daricU,  Viteb. 
1779 ;  Wesseling,  Obterw.  war.  Amst  1729,  p.  241  sq.) 
See  Monet;  Drachma. 

Dari'uB  (Hebrew  Dareyafveshj  ^IJ'^^,  Ezra  iv,  4; 
Neh.  xii,  22;  Dan.  ix,  1;  xi,l;  HagVi,"l,16;  ii,10; 
Zech.  i,  1,  7 ;  vii,  1 ;  Chald.  the  same,  Ezra  iv,  24 ;  r, 
5-15;  Dan.  v,  81;  vi,  1-28;  Gr.  Aapnog,  1  Esdr.  ii, 
80;  m,  1-8;  iv,  47;  v,  2,  6,  78;  vi,  1,  6, 7,  28, 34;  vii, 
1,  4,  5 ;  1  Mace,  i,  1 ;  xii,  7 ;  Strabo  AapHTjKrjQj  xvi, 
p.  785 ;  Ctesias  Aaptatoi:),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Persia,  three  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
and  the  Apocrypha.  The  original  form  of  the  name, 
to  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  only  ap- 
proximations, has  been  read  by  Grotefend,  in  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  as  Darheush  or 
Darjeush  (Heeren's  Tdeen,  ii,  350),  and  by  Beer  as  Da^ 
ryamtuh  (AUg.  Lit.  Zeii.  1838,  No.  5).  Herodotus  as- 
signs to  the  name  the  sense  of  ipK*fJCi  of i  according  to 
another  reading,  ip^thjc  (vi,  98) ;  probably  meaning 
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cMTcer  or  ctmaervcOw,  The  former  accords  with  AoU- 
ingfatt,  which  is  the  sense  of  Ddrd^  the  modem  Per- 
sian name  of  Darios,  the  latter  with  the  derivation 
(according  to  Lassen,  Intchriften^  p.  89, 158)  fkvm  San- 
scrit <2ri,  to  preserve.  (See  Gesenius,  Tk^,  HA.  p. 
860.)  According  to  Rawlinson  {Hjsrod,  iii,  466),  "  It 
does  not  appear  to  mean  either  ip^fi'iyC)  *the  voriber,* 
as  Herodotus  states,  or  ^povc/ioc*  *the  wife,*  as  He- 
sychius,  or  TroXc/iixoc,  *the  wcorWce^'  as  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicum  says.  The  root  appears  to  be  the 
Old  Persian  dctr^  *to  hold*  or  'possess,*  which  is  dere 
in  Zend,  dkri  in  Sanscrit,  and  dor  in  Modem  Persian. 
The  remainder  of  the  word  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  ap- 
peUative  soifiz,  elongated  on  euphonic  grounds;  but 
no  very  satisfkctory  account  can  be  given  of  it.**  The 
name  occurs  both  in  the  Ass3rrian  and  Egyptian  in- 
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Cnneifonn  and  HIeroglTphical  Farmi  of  ^*  Darius.** 

scriptions.  This  title  appears  to  have  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  first  won  it,  but 
was  assumed  as  a  throne-name  by  Ochus  (i.  e.  Darius 
Kothus),  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
(Ctesias,  Pen,  zlviii,  67),  in  like  manner  as  Arsaces, 
soccessor  of  this  Darius  (i6.  liii,  67)  and  Bessos  (Curt 
▼i,  6),  both  took  the  ro)^  name  of  ''Artaxerxes*'  (q. 
▼.).     See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clam.  Biog.  s.  ▼.     See  Pbb- 

8IA. 

1.  "Dakius  the  MBDE'*(^nttn''n,  Dan.  xi,  1,  Sept. 
6  Kvpoc;  Chald.  n^^^^  Sept  Aaptiog  6  M^oc), 
<*the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes**  (ix, 
1,  Sept.  Aapiio^  6  vlbg  'Affov^pov),  who  succeeded  to 
(bap)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan.  v,  81 ; 
ix,  1),  B.C.  688.  Only  one  year  of  his  reign  is  men- 
tioned (Dan.  ix,  1 ;  xi,  1),  but  that  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Jews.  Daniel  was  advanced  by  the 
king  to  the  highest  dignity  (Dan.  vi,  1  sq.),  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  former  services  (compare  Dan. 
▼,  17) ;  and  after  his  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius 
issued  a  decree  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions 
"reverence  for  the  God  of  Daniel'*  (Dan.  vi,  26  sq.). 
See  Medb. 

The  statement  (Dan.  vi,  28)  that  '*  Daniel  prospered 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,"  seems  io  represent  him  as  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Cyrus.  No  Darius  occupying  this  place, 
nor  indeed  any  Darius  anterior  to  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes, is  found  either  in  profsne  history  or  (hitherto)  on 
monuments.  See  Ahasuerus.  Only  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  {Eccl.  602),  followed  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  Aa- 
pcucfic),  and  Harpocration,  sa3rs  that  the  daric  took  its 
name  from  "another  Darius,  earlier  than  the  father  of 
Xerxes*'  (D.  Hystaspis).  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  dif- 
fering widely  in  other  respects,  agree  in  making  As- 
tyages  last  king  of  the  Median  dynasty,  with  no  male 
heir,  conquered  and  deposed  by  Cyrus,  first  king  of 
the  Medo-Persian  d3masty  at  Babylon.  Xenophon, 
however,  in  the  C^fropadia  (i,  6,  2)  introduces,  as  son 
and  successor  of  Astyages,  and  unde  (mother's  broth- 
er) of  Cyrus,  a  second  Cyaxares,  acting  under  whose 
orders  Cyrus  takes  Bal^ylon,  and  receives  in  marriage 
his  daughter,  unnamed,  with  Media  as  her  portion. 
Josephus  (AfU,  X,  11, 1)  clearly  means  the  Cyaxares 
II  of  Xenophon  when  he  says  that  "  Darius  was  the 
son  of  Astyages,  but  known  to  the  Greeks  by  a  differ- 
ent name;"  and  the  statement  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  re- 
ports fh>m  "  a  book  of  the  kings  of  Persia"  that  this 
Darius  was  Cyrus's  father-in-law,  probably  rests  at 
last  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Xenophon.    See  Ct- 


Rus.  Under  these  circnmstances,  tlie  extrme  An- 
rity  of  the  Babylonian  annals  has  given  occsm  t 
three  different  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  nmier  vlid 
Darius  the  Mede  is  known  in  history. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifiea  him  vid  Di- 
rius  Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evidence,  sad  w 
be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke,  Dan.  p.  219  sq.).  $■ 
below.  No.  2. 

2.  Another  identification  is  that  maintained  brie* 
cus  von  Niebuhr  {Getch.  Ass.  «.  Bab.  p.  46),  by  lAM 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  ci^lt^ 
ages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medes.  It  is  gmU^ 
that  the  name  "  Astyages"  was  national  and  boc  |e| 
sonal,  and  that  Ahasuerus  represents  the  name  C^ 
ares,  borne  by  the  father  of  "  Astyages'*  (Tdb.  xh,  t 
On  the  contrary,  however,  Ahasneros  (Heb.  AdoM 
rotk)  is  Xerxes  (cuneiform  Khsi^farska)j  and  not " 
Kaptig  (cuneiform  Uvakskatrd).  The  desoiptkc 
the  unnamed  king  in  .£schylti8  (Per*.  768  sq.)  a» 
whoee  **  feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom,' 
assumed,  on  this  view,  to  be  applicable  to  the  Danni 
Scripture  and  the  As^^ages  of  Herodotus. 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  announcement  U 
V,  28,  in  the  catastrophe  of  vi,  1,  Niebnhr  (S.f 
sq.)  determines  that  Belshazzar  is  £vil-merodadu  r 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that,  on  hb  dec: 
(slain  by  Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband),  B.C  jii, 
Astyages,  who  is  Daniel's  Darius  the  Mede,  rdp^ 
one  year  at  Babylon,  which  year  in  the  Canoe  v  1 
Neriglissar;  in  the  following  year  he  was  conqwtL 
by  Cyrus,  B.C.  668,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  c- 
parent  incompleteness  of  the  political  arraageiBea 
which  Darius  *'  purposed"  to  make  (Dan.  vi,  S,  T^y 
For  the  short  duration  of  his  suprane  power  may  kn 
caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi,  1>— «  vat 
cengenial  to  his  character — to  fall  into  ab^raaei^ff 
that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  hn  wm- 
sake  Darius  Hystaspis :  a  supposition  that  may  go  If 
what  it  is  worth.  Daniel  himself  passed  fits  dt 
service  of  Darius  to  that  of  Cyms,  and  did  not  igia 
return  to  Babylon ;  so  Dan.  vi,  28  is  explained.  Tkr 
mention,  Dan.  viii,  1,  of  the  ddrd  ye^r  of  rit'hiiTr 
makes  a  difficulty — not  as  Yon  Niebohr  puts  it,  beacm 
Evil-merodach  has  but  two  years  in  the  Canon,  frr  ^ 
actual  reign  may  very  well  have  reached  its  third  t«k, 
byt  from  the  mention  of  Susa  as  the  scene  of  the  ve- 
ion ;  for  Susa,  being  Median,  was  not  sab|ect  to  asr 
Chaldtsan  king.  The  explanation  gravely  propMcd 
by  Kiebuhr  is,  that  Daniel,  while  at  Snsa  in  the  Mfv^ 
ice  of  .Darius  the  Mede,  continued  to  date  by  yeaa  of 
Belshazzar's  reign,  and  this  though  he  is  rested  a 
have  been  present  in  Babylon  the  night  in  wbieh  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain.  The  difficulty  is  not  confined  te 
Niebuhr's  scheme :  Belshazzar,  whoever  he  waa,  ms 
a  Chaldean ;  and  the  explanation  may  be,  that  tbc 
prophet  is  at  Susa,  not  in  bodUy  presence,  but  trass 
ported  in  spirit  to  the  city  whidi  was  to  be  the  ■*- 
tropolis  of  the  Persian  monardiy,  the  fate  of  vkkiL 
under  the  emblem  of  the  ram,  is  portrayed  in  the  c^^ 
suing  vbion.  See  Daiosl.  After  the  &n  cf  tUi 
Darius  Astyages,  Babylon  recovered  its  indepeadon 
under  Nabonned,  to  fiSi  finally  under  the  arms  «f  Cy- 
rus, B.C.  688.     See  Babtix)K. 

The  chronological  difiiculties  which  have  been  aasei 
(Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i,  881)  against  the  identificati« 
of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the  assumption  tiiat  tlv 
events  in  Dan.  v  relate  to  the  taking  of  Bsdijka  W 
Cyrus  (B.C.  688),  in  which  case  he  would  have  asned- 
ed  the  throne  at  seven  years  of  age,  are  indeed  wt 
aside  by  the  view  of  Niebuhr;  but  it  is  clogged  vtt 
other  objections  (in  addition  to  those  already  aBade^ 
to),  which  render  it  as  untenable  as  it  is  ingemoas  ssi 
intricate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  &ct  that  it  is  made  ip 
of  a  series  of  assumptions  throngliont.  In  the  im 
place,  the  supposition  that  Belshazzar  was  £vil<4Hr»> 
dach  is  inadmissible;  for  it  is  now  pretty  well  dibs- 
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lined  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nabonnecl,  the  actually 
i8t  king  of  the  Babylonian  line.  See  Belshazzak. 
econdly,  this  hypothesis  sets  ap  a  Medo- Persian 
rince  at  Babylon  during  the  very  time  assigned  by 
ell-approved  history  to  a  native  sovereign,  and  even 
len  leaves  a  blank  of  eighteen  years  between  him 
Qd  Cyrus,  whom  Daniel's  history  and  prophecies  evi- 
ently  make  immediately  contiguous.  See  Asttaoes. 
8.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  other  view, 
hich  was  adopted  by  Josephus  (Ant,  x,  11,  4),  and 
as  been  supported  by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt, 
'on  Lengerke,  H&vernick,  Hengstenberg,  Auberlen, 
nd  others).  According  to  this,  the  **  Darius"  in 
uestion  was  Ct/axares  II,  the  son  and  successor  of 
istyages,  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king 
f  Media.  It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyax- 
res  has  been  neglected  by  hbtorians  from  the  foct 
bat  through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
eal  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who  mar- 
led his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  received  the 
rown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i,  6,  2 ;  iv,  6, 
;  viii,  5, 19).  It  is  true  that  the  only  direct  evidence 
or  the  existence  of  a  second  Cyaxares  is  that  of  Xen- 
phon's  psedagogic  romance.  The  title  *'  Cyrus  [iili- 
is]  Cyaxaris,"  which  has  been  quoted  from  an  biscrip- 
ion  (Auberlen,  Daniel  u,  d.  OfferUHzrung^  p.  18),  is  either 
i  false  reading  or  certainly  a  false  translation  (Nie- 
luhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u,  Bab,  p.  214,  n.  4) ;  and  the  passage 
if  i£8chylu3  (jPera,  p.  766)  is  not  very  consistent  with 
he  character  assigned  to  Cyaxares  II.  On  the  other 
land,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that  '^Astyages" 
ras  the  last  king  of  the  Modes,  that  he  was  conquered 
ry  Cyrus,  and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male 
ssue  (Herod,  i,  73, 109, 127  sq.) ;  and  Cyrus  appears 
IS  the  immediate  successor  of  "Astyages"  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (^Ckron,  ad  01.  54 ;  Syncell.  p. 
188;  comp.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i).  These  objections, 
lowover,  are  not  insuperable,  and  must  give  way  be- 
*ore  the  manifest  exigencies  of  the  case  (see  Bertholdt's 
ible  excursus  on  the  subject  in  his  CommeiUar  zu 
Dan.),  We  may  add  that  an  important  chronological 
lifficulty  is  best  adjusted  by  assuming  the  existence 
ind  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  (Clinton's  Fasti  Helkmd, 
p.  301  sq.).    See  Cyaxares. 

2.  "  Darius,  king  of  Persia,"  in  whose  second  year 
the  building  of  the  Temple  was  resumed,  and  com- 
pleted in  his  sixth  (Ezra  iv,  5,  24 ;  vi,  15),  under  the 
prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  is  understood 
by  most  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  to  be  Darius 
Bon  of  Hystaspes,  whose  reign  in  the  Canon  extends 
from  B.C.  521  to  485.  ScaUger,  however,  makes  him 
Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  424r405),  and  this  view  has  been 
advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Mill  (The  Evangelical  Ac- 
counts of  the  Birth  and  Parentage  of  our  Saviour ,  etc., 
1842,  p.  153-165),  who  refers  for  further  arguments  to 
Hottinger  {Pentas  Dissertationum^  p.  107-114).  Be- 
fore we  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion 
rests,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  attended. 

Zerubbabel,  son  of  Shealtiel,  as  prince  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  Jeshua,  son  of  Jozadak,  as  high-priest, 
headed  the  first  colony  of  exiles  from  Babylon  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iii,  2),  at  which  time  neither 
can  have  been  less  than  twenty  years  old.  By  these 
same  two  persons  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  resumed  and  completed  after  its  suspension.  Now 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  Biblical  reckoning 
(B.C.  536),  to  the  second  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  428X 
are  113  years ;  so  that,  if  he  be  the  Darius  of  this  his- 
tory, both  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  must  then  have 
reached  the  age  of  130  years  at  least.  This  is  incred- 
ible, if  not  in  itself,  certainly  under  the  entire  silence 
of  the  history  and  the  contemporary  prophets  as  to  a 
fact  so  extraordinary.  Moreover,  that  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  Temple  should  have  been  abandoned 
for  a  century  and  more  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Its 
suspension  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  is  sufficient- 


ly aoconnted  for  by  the  history  and  the  repreaent«» 
tions  of  the  prophets.  The  adveisaries  **  weakened 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  troubled  them 
in  building,  and  hired  counsellors  against  them  to 
frustrate  their  purpose  all  the  days  of  Cyrus,  even  un- 
til the  reign  of  Darius"  (Ezra  iv,  4,  5).  Besides  mo- 
lesUng  the  builders  in  their  work,  they  prevailed  by 
thehr  machinations  at  the  court  of  Cyrus,  or  of  his 
viceroy,  to  bring  it  to  a  stand-stiU,  by  interposing  offi- 
cial obstacles,  stopping  the  grants  from  the  royal  treas- 
ury (vi,  4),  and  the  supply  of  materials  frx>m  the  for- 
est and  the  quarry  (iii,  7).  So  the  people  were  dis- 
couraged :  they  said,  *'  The  time  is  not  come  for  tiie 
house  of  the  Lord  to  be  buUt,"  and  turned  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  own  houses  and  the  tilling  of  their 
lands  (Hagg.  i,  3).  This  is  intelligible  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  during 
which,  there  having  been  no  decree  issued  to  stop  it, 
the  work  was  nominally  in  progress,  only  deferred,  as 
the  builders  could  allege  at  the  time  of  its  resumption, 
"  Since  that  time  (2d  of  Cyrus),  even  until  now,  hath 
it  been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  finished"  (Ezra 
V,  16).  But  in  no  sense  could  the  Temple  be  said  to 
have  *^been  in  building"  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
Cambyses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  I :  there 
is  no  testimony  to  the  fact,  nor  any  means  of  account- 
ing for  it.  Again,  the  persons  addressed  by  Haggai 
are  **the  residue  of  the  people"  who  came  fh>m  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  the  first  house  in  its  glory  (ii,  2,  8),  i.  e.  who 
might  be  some  80  years  old  on  the  usual  view,  but  on 
the  other  must  have  been  170  at  the  least.  The 
prophet  further  admonishes  his  countrymen  that  the 
blights,  droughts,  and  mildews  which  year  by  year 
disappointed  their  labors  in  the  fields  were  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  want  of  fkith  in  letting  the  house  of 
God  lie  waste,  while  they  dwelt  in  their  **  ceiled 
houses"  (i,  4-17) ;  so  long  as  they  had  been  guilty  of 
this  negleict,  so  long  had  they  been  visited  with  this 
punishment.  On  the  one  supposition,  this  state  of 
things  had  lasted  Arom  twelve  to  fifteen  years  at  most ; 
on  the  other,  we  are  required  to  imagine  that  the  curse 
had  been  on  the  land  for  three  successive  generations, 
an  entire  century.  Lastly,  in* the  same  second  year 
of  Darius,  Zechiuiah  distinctly  intimates  what  length 
of  time  had  elapsed  tiom  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple — *^  threescore  and  ten  years"  Q,  12).  So  in 
vii,  5,  mention  is  made  of  a  period  of  70  years,  during 
which  the  people  had  "  fasted  and  mourned  in  the  fifth 
and  seven^  month."  The  events  commemorated  by 
those  fasts  were  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  the 
fifth,  and  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  in  the  seventh  month 
of  the  same  year.  From  that  year  to  the  second  of 
Darius  I  are  almost,  if  not  exactly,  70  years.  To  the 
corresponding  year  of  Darius  II  the  interval  is  more 
than  160  years,  and  the  mention  of  *'  those  70  years" 
is  quite  unintelligible,  if  that  be  the  epoch  of  Zecha- 
riah's  prophesying.  Certainly,  if  tiie  prophecies  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  the  first  five  chapters  of 
Ezra,  are  worth  anything  as  testimony,  **  the  second 
year  of  Darius"  must  lie  within  one  generation  tram 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  not  more  than  70  years  from 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple. 

The  reasons  alleged  on  the  other  side  may  be  thus 
stated :  1.  In  Ezra  iv,  between  the  edict  of  Cyrus  for 
the  return  of  the  exiles  and  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  of  Darius  for  the  completion  of  the  work  after 
its  discontinuance,  two  Persian  kings  are  named,  Ac- 
hash  verosh  and  Artachshashta,  '*  which  the  names  on 
the  Zendic  monuments  will  not  permit  us  to  apply  to 
other  kings  than  Xerxes  and  his  son"  (Dr.  Mill, «.  #. 
153,  note).  The  Persian  history,  as  related  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  give  three  names 
in  succession,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II ;  Ezra, 
in  like  manner,  three,  Achashverosb,  Artachshashta, 
and  Dareyavesh.  By  those  who  hold  this  last  to  be 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  first  two  are  commonly 
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•apposed  to  be  Cambyses  and  the  impoetor  Smerdis, 
whom  Joftin  (i,  9)  calls  Oropasta,  Ctesias  (de  r«6.  P«r$, 
10)  SphendadateSf  who  leigned  under  the  name  of 
Cambysea's  yoonger  brother  Tany-oxarces  (see  Ewald, 
(refcA.  de*  V.  /.  \y,  81  and  118).  But  nowhere  on  monu- 
ments is  Cambyses  called  Khshyarsha,  or  Smerdis  Ar- 
takashasha;  the  former  is  constantly  Kabnjiya  (Pers.), 
Kambodsiya  (Bab.))  Kembath  (hierogl.) ;  the  latter, 
Bart'iya  (Pers.),  Bardsija  (Bab.).  Moreover,  as  Ai^ 
tachshashta  (or  — shasht)  elsewhere  in  Ezra  and  Keh. 
is  constantly  ArtaxerzeSi  and  it  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt  that  Achashverosh  in  Esther  is  Xerxes,  it  woold 
be  strange  if  these  two  names  were  here  applied  to 
other  quite  diflbrent  kings. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  proposed 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Howes,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales, 
has  been  recently  put  forward  by  Bertheau  (in  the 
Kurzgefoit,  exegeU  Hdb.  on  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Esther, 
1862,  p.  69-78).  This  writer  had  formerly  upheld  the 
more  usual  view  {BeUrdge  gu  der  Guch.  dor  Itr,  p.  896) ; 
so  had  Vaihinger  Qn  the  Studien  u,  Kritikeity  1854,  p. 
124),  who  (ib,  1857,  p.  87)  abandons  it  for  the  other. 
(See  also  Schultz,  CyrutderGrotie,  in  the  Stud,  u,  KrU, 
1853,  p.  624,  and  Bunsen,  Bibehoerk),  It  is  clear  that, 
as  in  iv,  24,  the  narhttive  returns  to  the  point  at  which 
it  stood  in  Terse  5 ;  in  the  interposed  portion  it  either 
goes  .back  to  times  before  Darius,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  omitted  matter,  or  ffoet  forwixrd  to  record 
the  successful  machinations  of  the  people  of  the  land 
under  subsequent  kings,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  I. 
But  nothing  in  the  contents  of  ver.  6-28  intim&tes  a 
reverting  to  an  earlier  time.  After  reading  of  Darius 
we  naturally  take  for  granted  that  Ahasuerus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes are  later  than  he.  It  appears  that  the  ad- 
versaries had  succeeded  in  hindering  the  building  of 
the  Temple  till  the  second  year  of  Darius.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  reign  (Xerxes)  they  **  wrote  an 
accusation,"  the  purport  and  issue  of  which  are  not  re- 
corded. In  the  following  reign  mention  is  made  of 
another  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  its  contents 
not  specified ;  but  a  second  letter  to  the  same  king  is 
given  m  extemo^  together  with  the  royal  rescript.  It 
is  represented  to  the  king  that  the  Jews  are  building 
the  city,  and  have  **  set  up  the  walls  thereof,  and  join- 
ed (excavated)  the  foundations."  The  rescript  orders 
that  this  work  be  made  to  cease.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  Temple.  It  may  indeed  be  alleged  that  the 
**  walls"  are  part  of  it,  intended  for  its  defence;  but 
with  their  straitened  resources  the  builders  would 
hardly  attempt  more  than  was  essential  to  the  fabric 
itself.  Besides,  in  the  representations  given  by  Hag. 
and  Zech.  from  their  own  observation,  nothing  implies 
that  quite  recentiy  the  people  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  rebuilding  either  city  walls  or 
Temple,  as  according  to  these  documents  they  had 
been,  if  Artachshashta  be  the  impostor  Smerdis  with 
his  brief  reign  of  a  few  months ;  nor,  again,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  statement  in  Ezra  v,  16,  '*  Shice 
that  time  even  until  now  (2  Darius)  hath  it  (the  Tem- 
ple) been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  finished,"  with 
the  assumption  that  the  work  had  been  peremptorily 
stopped  by  command  of  Smerdis.  But  it  is  certain 
that  at  some  time  between  the  7th  and  the  20th  year 
of  Artaxerxes  some  great  reverse  befel  the  colonists, 
in  consequence  of  which  **  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
broken  down,  and  the  gate  thereof  burned  with  fire," 
Keh.  i,  3  (for  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  this  can  relate 
to  the  desolation  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  3rear8  before),  and  the  documents  under 
consideration  show  what  that  reverse  was.  It  was 
the  result  of  that  rescript  of  Artaxerxes,  in  virtue  of 
which  '*Rehum  and  Shimshai  and  their  companions 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,'*  and  made  them  to 
cease  by  force  and  power"  (Ezra  iv,  28) ;  to  cease  from 
walling  the  city  (ver.  21),  not  fit>m  building  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  finished  long  before.  So  far,  all  is 
plain  and  consistent.    But  at  ver.  24,  with  the  word 


I^^K^,  "at  that  time,"  prop.  «'at  On  taw  in. 
arises  the  difficulty.     Were  the  last  danse  of  tbkI 
'*  until  the  reign  of  Darius,"  absent,  the  obvioB  » 
port  would  be,  that  at  the  time  when  the  <ndv  fac 
Artaxerxes  caused  the  building  of  the  wall  Xm  one 
the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  cettsed  ake.  o. 
oonsequentiy  that  Darius  (ver.  24)  reigned  after  li»- 
uerus  and  .Ajtaxerxes.     But  as  this  view  is  beeeirr 
insuperable  difficulties,  in  wliichever  way  k  is  aka 
i.  e.  alike  whether  Darius  l>e  supposed  to  be  tb  ^ 
or  the  second  of  that  name,  we  are  forced  by  theBtes- 
sity  of  the  case  to  conclude  that  ver.  24  refcn  loct 
what  immediately  precedes,  but  to  the  time  spokn  d 
above  ver.  4,  5,  and  that  the  whole  paaesiee  fits  vf 
6  to  23  is  digression.     Having  shown  bow  Uie  BXfr 
nations  of  **the  people  of  the  land"  prevailed  fir  tea 
to  delay  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  the  osmN" 
breaks  off  at  that  point  to  notice  their  sobsequpet  A 
for  a  while  successful,  plottings  against  the  biSfift 
of  the  city  and  its  wiUs.    If  the  'i^'^K^  cob  cnljirfi 
to  the  matter  immediately  preceding  we  must  c£r 
accept  the  consequences,  part  incredible  and  sIp^. 
part  direcUy  opposed  to  statements  of  the  eosteo^ 
rary  prophets,  or  charge  it  as  an  error  upon  the  Rec- 
tor of  this  book,  that  he  inserted  ver.  6-28  in  tht  vna: 
place  (so  Kleinert  in  the  DoTi>at  Beitrage  xndm^tti 
Wiuentek,  1832).     Considered  as  a  prolepsis,  it  a.  a 
Berthean  remarks,  less  striking  tlmn  ttiat  vlsck  <k- 
curs  in  vi,  14:  "and  they  bnilded  and  finkbed  (a* 
Temple,  viz.  in  6  Darius)  .  .  .  acctnding  to  ths  om- 
mandment  of  CjrmB  and  Darius,  amd  Artaxena^is:^ 
of  Persia." 

2.  A  second  reason  alleged  by  Dr.  Mill  (a.  jl p.l& 
note)  is  *^  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  next  aae^ 
from  Babylon,  tiiat  of  Ezra  himself,  .  .  .  tiie  di^ 
of  David*s  house  was  removed  tnan  Zorobabel  ^  c 
least  sm;  generations  .  .  .  thus  proving  .  .  .  t2ei^«»> 
sibility  of  the  descendant's  ascent  firom  Bahyko  b^ 
e%iiier  than  the  reign  next  to  that  of  Darius  HUf^ 
viz.  that  of  Artaxerxes  II.'*  This  argoment  is  dcrh-e: 
firom  the  Davidic  g^iealogy,  1  Chron.  iii,  19-21  cos- 
pared  with  Ezra  viii,  2.  It  is  assumed  thai  Hsttad 
in  both  places  is  the  same  person ;  now,  in  the  gesai- 
ogy,  it  is  alleged  there  are  at  least  six  generatioss  be- 
tween his  ancestor  Zerubbabel  and  him,  jet  he  scoee- 
panied  Ezra  from  Babylon ;  of  coarse  this  is  fanpssa- 
ble,  if  between  the  ascent  of  Zerubbabd  and  llait  d 
Ezra  are  but  eighty  years  (1  Cyrus  to  7  Aitsscfs* 
Longimanus).  Dr.  Mill  (p.  152,  note)  mention  ^  &r 
ways  of  exhibiting  the  offspring  of  TTmn^wm^  ^/^  4 
Zerubbabel;'*  the  first,  that  of  the  oommon  Hetcrv 
text  and  our  version,  which,  ^*-  if  intelligible,  yet  ksva 
the  number  of  generations  undetermined  ;'*  and  tbn 
others,  followed  by  ancient  interpreters,  smd  verese* 
which  result  severally  in  making  Hattosh  nxtk 
eighth,  and  ninth  from  ZerubbabeL  There  is  so  a^ 
solute  necessity  for  depsrting  fh>m  the  Hebtew  teil 
which  is  both  "intelligible**  and  conristent  with  tb- 
customary  chronology.  The  genealogy,  perhapi.  pro> 
ceeds  thus :  1.  Zerubbabel ;  2.  his  children,  V^^ 
lam,  ffanamah,  Shelomith  (sister),  and  fire  otii»s;  1 
the  sons  of  this  Hananiah  are  Pelatiah  and  Jeshiiak ; 
and  there  the  pediyree  of  Zerwbbabei  eitd»t  Le.wTthtbc 
two  grandsons.  Then,  **the  sons  of  B^ihaiah,  tk 
sons  of  Aman,  the  sons  of  Obadiah,  the  sons  of  Shecb- 
aniah;  and  the  sons  of  Shechaniah,  Shenaaiab;  t:^' 
the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  ffaUuth"  and  five  oChecs.  Tloi 
is  to  say,  the  genealogist,  having  deduced  the  DareS: 
line  through  Solomon,  and  the  regal  succession  dovt 
to  the  grandsons  of  Zerubbabel,  proceeds  to  meetKS 
four  other  branches  of  the  house  of  David,  and  give* 
a  particular  account  of  the  fourtZi,  namely,  of  Shesi- 
lab,  the  father  of  that  Hattush  who  went  up  from  B»2v 
ylon  with  Ezra,  and  was  in  his  generation  the  ref  ?• 
sentative  of  the  Davidic  house  <^  Shedianiah.  (v 
likewise  Movers,  Ueber  die  1nbli9(^  Ckrvmii,  p.  ^ 
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tftvernick,  H<mdb.  der  Emleii.  mda*  A.  7.^,1,266; 
[eraf^ld,  Getck.  dei  V,  I.  wm  der  Zentdnmff  da  eraten 
^ea^d$  on,  i,  879;  Keil,  Apolog,  Vertuch  aber  die  .90- 
\er  der  Chromkj  p.  48.  On  the  other  hand,  Ewald, 
^««cA.  dee  V.  L  i,  219,  note^  makes  Sheohaniah  son  of 
fananish  and  fitther  of  Sbemaiah,  so  that  Hattosh  is 
>urth  firom  Zerabbabel ;  and  so  Berthean  in  the  Kgf, 
vtgtL  Hdb,  on  1  Chron.  iii,  21 ;  which  view  is  consist- 
nt  -with  the  usual  chronology,  as  of  coarse  it  is  quite 
ossible  that  a  grandson  of  Zenibbabel's  grandson  maj 
lave  been  adult  at  the  time  of  Ezra's  mission,  eigh^ 
-ears  after  the  Ist  of  Cyrus.  See,  however,  a  differ- 
nt  explanation  in  Strong's  Harm,  and  Eitpoe,  of  the 
roepelsy  p.  17,  note  la.)  See  Zssubbabbu  So,  in 
kct,  the  Hattush  who  accompanied  Ezca  is  described 
according  to  the  reading,  proposed  by  some,  of  the  pas- 
iage,  Tiii,  2,  8),  *'  of  the  sons  of  David,  HaOu^  of  the 
ons  ofShechtmiahf"  for  the  last  clause  is  out  of  place 
\a  prefixed  to  the  following  enumeration  **of  the  sons 
)f  Paroeh,"  etc.  So  the  Sept  read  it  {dirb  vlutv  Aav 
By  'Arroig  iarb  vluiv  ^axayid) ;  and  the  apocryphal 
rersion  more  plainly  still  (1  Eedras  viii,  29,  U  rCiv  vi&v 
lavidf  Aarroifs  b  ^x^^^^^)*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  probably 
2  different  HaUtuih  (q.  v.)  is  meant. 

8.  The  concluding  argument  on  the  same  side  is  de- 
rived from  "the  circumstance  that  in  the  next  ascent 
from  Babylon  after  that  of  Esra,  and  in  the  same 
reign,  the  principal  opponent  of  Kehemiah  in  his  worlL 
of  rebuilding  Jerusalem  was  a  man  [Sanballat]  who 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  continued  an  active  chief 
of  the  Samaritans  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  to  have  then  founded  the  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
dm,  Joseph.  Ant,  xi,  8,  2-4"  (Dr.  Mill,  «.  «.).  Jose- 
phus's  story  is  that  Suiballat,  satrap  in  Samaria  of 
Darius  III,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
brother  of  the  l%h-priest  Jaddua,  named  Manasses, 
who,  refusing  to  put  her  away,  took  refuge  with  his 
fSuher-in-law,  and  became  the  first  high-priest  of  the 
rival  temple  built  on  Mount  Gerizim  by  permission  of 
Alexander,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  T^.  All 
this,  with  perhaps  the  marvellous  romance  that  fol- 
lows about  Alexander's  reception  by  the  high-priest 
Jaddua,  needs  a  better  voucher  than  Josephus  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  history.  The  story  about  Ma- 
nasses and  Sanballat  is  clearly  derived  from  the  last 
recorded  act  of  Nehemiah,  his  expulsion  of  a  son  of 
Joiada,  and  grandson  of  the  then  high-priest  Eliashib, 
who  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  Nehemi- 
ah, makes  no  mention  of  this  act,  and  does  not  even 
name  Sanballat ;  the  reason  of  which  may  be  that, 
after  referring  the  mission  of  Nehemiah,  as  also  of 
Ezra,  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  to  extend  the  life  of  this 
active  chief  of  the  Samaritans  from  that  time  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  full  180  years  later,  would  have 
been  too  absurd.  See  Sanballat.  So  is  the  as- 
sumption of  Petermann  (s.  v.  "  Samaria,"  in  Herzog's 
Real-EncyHop.  xiii,  1,  p.  867)  that  there  were  two  San- 
ballats,  one  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  the  other 
with  Alexander,  and  that  both  had  daughters  married 
into  the  fitunily  of  the  high-priest  (Eliashib  and  Jad- 
doa),  whose  husbands  were  therefore  expelled.  As 
to  Jaddua,  the  fy^t  may  be,  as  Josephus  represents  it, 
that  he  was  still  high-priest  in  the  tune  of  Alexander. 
The  six  who  are  named  in  lineal  succession  in  Neh. 
zii,  10, 11 ;  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan, 
and  Jaddua,  will  fill  up  the  interval  of  200  years  from 
Cyrus  to  Alexander.  Of  these,  Eliashib  was  still 
h^^I»iest  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Nehemiah's 
Artachshashta,  and  later  (xiii,  6,  28);  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  could  be  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whose 
thirty-second  year  is  removed  finom  the  first  of  Cyrus 
by  more  than  160  years,  which  is  &r  too  much  for  a 
succeesion  of  three  high-priests.  It  does  not  follow 
ftt>m  the  mention  of  the  successors  of  Eliashib  down 
to  Jaddua  in  xii,  10  sq.,  that  Nehemiah  lived  to  see 
any  of  them  in  the  ofiice  of  high-priest,  but  only  that 


thesto  genealogies  and  lists  were  brought  down  to  his 
own  times  by  the  compiler  or  last  redactor  of  this  book 
(see  under  No.  8  below).— Kitto^  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
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Dabius  Htstabpis  (i.  e.  son  of  Hystaspes  or  Vash- 
taspa),  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  found- 
er of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  or  ninth  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Archsmenids  (comp.  Herod,  vii,  11),  as  he 
styles  himself  in  the  Behithtn  (q.  v.)  InBcription  (Baw- 
linson,  Herod,  ii,  491),  being  third  descendant  from 
the  younger  brother  of  Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus, 
was,  according  to  the  popular  legend  (Herod,  i,  209, 
210),  already  marked  out  for  empire  during  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  having  died  without  issue,  and 
no  other  son  of  Cyrus  surviving,  Darius  was  heredita- 
ry successor  to  the  throne,  to  which,  as  Herodotus 
relates,  he  was  elected  on  tiie  death  of  the  pretended 
Smerdis  by  his  follow-conspirators.  In  the  Canon, 
the  date  of  his  succession  is  B.C.  521,  and  the  length 
of  his  reign  86  years,  both  points  con^med  by  Herod- 
otus (vii,  1-4),  according  to  whom  he  died  five  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  (therefore  B.C.  485),  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  (also  attested  by  an  Egyp- 
tian inscription,  Boeellini,  Afon,  Storid,  ii,  164).  He 
devoted  hfanself  to  the  internal  organization  of  his 
kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by  the  wars  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  confusion  of  the'  reign 
of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign  conquest  were 
interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  under  a 
pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name  of  Nabukudrassar 
(Niebuhr,  Ceech.  An.  vend  Bab.  p.  94),  which  was  at 
length  put  down,  and  punished  with  great  severity 
(B.C.  dr.  516).  After  the  subjugation  of  Bal>ylon, 
Darius  turned  his  arms  against  Scytbia,  Libya  (Herod, 
iv,  145  sq.),  and  India  (Herod,  iv,  44).  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  ^geean  were^ded  to  his  dominicn 
in  Asia  Mhior  and  the  seaboard%f  Thrace  (B.C.  516- 
505).  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  collision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490)  only 
roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that  decisive 
struggle  with  tiie  West  which  was  now  inevitable. 
His  plans  were  again  thwarted  by  rebellion.  Domes- 
tie  quarrels  (Herod,  vii,  2)  followed  on  the  rising  in 
Egypt,  and  he  died  (B.C.  485)  before  his  preparations 
were  completed  (Herod,  vii,  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pursued 
the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  the  usurpation 
of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the  Magian  fiiith  will- 
ingly listened  to  the  enemies  of  a  people  who  had  wel- 
comed Cyrus  as  their  deliverer  (Ezra  iv,  17  sq.).  But 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  B.C.  520,  as  soon  as  his 
power  had  assumed  some  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i,  1 ; 
U,  1, 10)  and  Zechariah  encouraged  their  countrymen 
to  resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezra  v,  1  sq.),  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  the  king's  knowledge 
he  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new  edict,  and 
the  Temple  was  finished  in  four  years  (B.C.  516 ;  Ezra 
vi,  15),  though  it  was  apparently  used  before  that  time 
(Zech.  vii,  2,  8).  The  benefits  conferred  by  Darius 
upon  the  Jews  are  not  mentioned  in  his  inscriptions. 
Of  the  satrapies,  twenty  in  number,  into  which  he 
formed  the  empire,  Palestine  would  be  part  of  the 
fourth,  including  Syria,  Phcsnida,  and  C^'prus.  The 
fourth  king  of  Persia,  who  should  ''be  far  richer  than 
they  a)l,  and  by  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  should 
stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia  (Dan.  xi,  2), 
may  be  Darius,  if  the  pseudo-Smerdis  is  reckoned,  but 
the  description  better  suits  Xerxes  (see  Hitzlg  in  the 
Kgf.  exeget.  Hdb,  in  loc).~Eitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  "Darius  the  Persian"  OP'n§n  '?T,  Sept.  Aapitot 
b  niprnic)  occurs  (Neh.  xii,  22)  in  a  passage  which 
merely  states  that  the  succession  of  priests  was  regis- 
tered up  to  his  reign.    The  question  as  to  the  person 
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here  intended  bears  chiefly  on  the  aothonhip  of  the 
passage.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thns :  If^  as  is  more 
commonly  belieyed,  this  king  be  Darios  Nothns  (orig- 
inally  Ochns),  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  424, 
and  reigned  nineteen  years,  we  must  (assuming  that 
the  Jaddna  here  mentioned  is  the  high-priest  who  went 
oat  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great  [q.  v.]  on  liis  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  Josephns,  AnL  xi,  8)  conceive  eitlier 
that  Jaddna  reached  an  age  exceeding  a  century — ^for 
so  long  he  must  liave  lived,  if  he  was  already  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Kothus,  and  saw  Alex- 
ander's entry ;  or  that  the  Jaddua  of  Nehemiah  and 
of  Josephus  are  not  the  same  person.  Carpzov  has 
tried  to  show,  ftom  this  very  chapter,  that  the  Jaddua 
of  ver.  22  was  a  Levite,  and  not  the  high-priest  (IfUro- 
ducL  ad  Libr.  Vet,  Test,  p.  847).  See  Jaddua.  If, 
however,  the  register  was  continued  to  a  later  time, 
as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jad- 
dua (ver.  11,  22),  who  was  high-priest  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander  (q.  v.),  points  to  Darius  III 
Codomannus,  the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last 
king  of  Persia,  B.C.  836-330  (1  Mace,  i,  1).  Compare 
Jahn,  ArcAdol.  II,  i,  272  sq. ;  KeH^Lehrb.  d,  EmleU.  § 
152,  7,  who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  pas- 
sage. On  this  latter  view,  we  must  either  assume 
that  Nehemiah  himself  attained  the  age  of  180  years 
at  least,  or  that  this  passage  is  an  interpolation  by  a 
later  hand  (Bertholdt,  Einleit.  iii,  1081).  Perhaps  the 
meaning  of  the  verses  in  question  only  b,  that  the 
priests  enumerated  were  those  included  in  Uie  genea- 
logical records  down  to  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  i.  e.  as  finally  made  out  by  Nehemiah  and 
Ezra  (ver.  26) ;  and  therefore  containing  those  pros- 
pectively high-priests,  although  at  the  time  but  chil- 
dren. Supposing  that  Jaddua  was  five  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  O.  T.  canon  [see  1^ 
ra],  in  B.C.  406  (to  which  date  Nehemiah  undoubtedly 
Uyed),  he  would  haitt  been  but  about  fifty  years  old 
on  his  accession  as  high-priest  (q.  v.),  B.C.  dr.  859. 
The  king  referred  to  in  Neh.  xli,  22,  would  then  be 
Darius  Nothus.  This  explanation  is  consistent  with 
all  the  circumstances,  and  leaves  the  authenticity  of 
the  passage  unaffected. 

Darius  II  was  named  Ochus  (^Oxoc),  but  on  his 
accession  he  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Nothus 
(No3oc),  from  his  being  one  of  the  seventeen  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Artaxerxes  I  or  Longimanus,  who  made 
him  satrap  of  H3rrcania.  He  rebelled  against  Sogdia- 
nus,  another  brother,  who  had  murdered  tiieir  father, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  provincial  satraps, 
succeeded  in  gaining  supreme  power,  putting  the 
usurper  to  death.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  completely 
under  the  control  of  his  favorites,  and  especially  of  his 
wife  Parysatis;  and  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
continual  insurrections,  particularly  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  succeeded  in  gaining  for  a  while  their  inde- 
pendence (B.C.  414).  Darius  died  in  B.C.  405-4,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son  Artaxerxes  II  (Ctesi- 
as,  Ptrs.  xliv-lvi ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii,  71 ;  xiU,  86, 70, 108 ; 
Xenoph.  HeO,  i,  2, 19 ;  ii,  1, 8;  Anab.  i,  1, 1). 

Darkemon.    See  Dario. 

Darkness  (properly  ?j^n,  eho'shek;  (ncoroc),  the 
absence  of  light;  the  state  of  chaos  as  represented  by 
the  sacred  writer  in  Genesis  i,  2.     See  Creation. 

The  pUgue  of  darkness  in  Egypt  (Exod.  x,  21)  was 
one  so  thick  and  intense  as  to  seem  almost  palpable. 
The  "palpable  obscure"  of  Milton  appears  to  express 
the  idea  in  a  forcible  manner.  The  Tamnl  translation 
gives  "  darkness  which  causeth  to  feel,"  or  so  dark 
that  a  man  is  obliged  to  feel  his  way,  and  untO  he 
shall  have  so  felt  he  cannot  proceed.  Some  exposi- 
tors are  disposed  to  contend  for  the  literal  palpableness 
of  this  darkness  by  supposing  that  the  agency  em- 
ployed was  a  wind,  densely  fiUing  the  air  with  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  sand.  Such  winds  are  not  unknown 
in  the  Eastern  deserts,  and  they  are  alwa3rs  very  ap- 


palUng  and  deitmctive  in  their  effsota.  OOsn  t^ 
that  a  dense  fog  was  spread  over  the  land ;  boiain 
ness  consisting  of  thick  clammy  fogs  and  eThshtiw, 
so  condensed  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of  iMt{ 
might  have  extinguished  animiil  life  in  a  few  k 
Whether  the  darkness  was  exhibited  in  these  or  m 
other  forms,  the  miracle  must  hjtTe  struck  the  !§*> 
tians  with  astonishment  and  hocror,  as  the  sn  «i 
one  of  their  principal  deides,  and  wma  sapfnsodiifai 
the  source  of  life  and  the  soul  of  the  woiM,  sadfM 
the  moon  to  rule  all  things.  S«e  Pl.aoub8  or  Eem 
In  the  Qospels  of  Matthew  (xxrfi,  45)  and  Lril 
(xxiii,  44)  we  read  that,  while  Jeeaa  hung  apss  4 
cross,  **  firom  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkneai  9^4 
all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hoar."  Host  of  tk  « 
cient  commentators  believed  thmt  this  darknesi  oi 
tended  to  the  whole  world.  Bat  their  aigniuli  ai 
now  seldom  regarded  as  satis&ctory,  and  then'  fmk 
even  less  so.  Of  the  lattw  the  Btrwageat  is  the  bs» 
tion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  whi^  is  refoned  li  dfe 
time  by  Phlegon  Trallianus,  and,  after  him,  ly  M 
lus  (ap.  Africanum).  But  even  an  eclipse  of  tin  K 
could  not  be  visible  to  the  whole  world;  MadnaaiiBi 
these  writers  names  the  place  of  the  edipse.  S<ai 
think  it  was  Rome ;  but  it  is  impcesible  that  aa  edft 
could  have  happened  from  the  sixth  to  the  nioCk  ba# 
both  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  It  is,  theretee,  Uf^ 
probable  that  the  statement  of  Pldi^oa,  which  ii  til 
course  of  time  has  come  to  be  qpioted  as  indepea^ 
authority,  was  taken  from  the  relation  of  the  C^ 
tians  or  from  the  Scriptures.  That  the  darknssi  eed 
not  have  proceeded  f^m  an  eclipee  of  the  sub  ii  to 
ther  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fiact  that,  it  kit 
then  the  time  of  the  Passover,  the  nooon  was  at  ill 
f nlL  This  darkness  nu^  therefbre  be  ascribed  to  A 
extraordinary  and  preternatural  ofteoaration  cf  ii 
solar  light,  which  might  precede  and  acoompsaj  dt 
earthquake  that  took  plaos  on  the  same  occasioB;  fa 
it  has  been  noticed  that  often  before  aa  eartfaqiaki 
such  a  mist  arises  Anom  sulphnreona  vapors  as  to  sets' 
sion  a  darkness  almost  noctamal  (see  the  anthon  asii 
in  Kuin6l  ad  Matt,  xxiv,  29,  and  compare  Joel  m.i: 
Rev.  vi,  12  sq.).  See  Earthquake.  Such  a  dvt- 
ness  might  extend  over  Judssa,  or  that  division  of  Pil- 
eetine  in  which  Jerusalem  stooid,  to  whidi  the  bsit  ^ 
thorities  agree  that  here,  as  in  some  other  phoes,  it  ii 
necessary  to  limit  the  phrase  TrwTKxv  r^  yijv,  readend 
'*alltheLmd."  In  the  "Acts  of  Pilate"  (q.v.Xvtti 
have  been  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  and  TertoUiaaT  *< 
find  the  following  document,  in  which  tiiis  pulam* 
nral  darkness  is  referred  to.     See  Eclzpsb. 

"  Pilate  to  TIberioB,  etc. 

^^  I  have  m  length  been  forced  to  oonaent  lo  tte  cradftd* 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  prevent  a  tamolt  among  the  Jevi,  A<3b^ 
it  was  very  mach  against  my  wUI.  For  the  worid  nenr  Bt<. 
and  probably  never  irill  see,  a  man  of  such  extraordiauy  piV 
and  uprightness.  But  the  high-priesits  and  Sanhedxta  U- 
flUed  in  it  the  oracles  of  their  prophets  and  of  oar  ri^ 
While  he  hung  on  the  cross,  a  horrid  darkneas,  wUd  coreirf 
the  earth,  seemed  to  threaten  its  final  end.  His  foOsv^^ 
who  profess  to  hare  seen  him  rise  fnotn  the  dead  and  teeoi 
into  h«iven,  and  adcnowledge  him  for  their  God.  do  stii  <s^ 
sist,  and,  by  their  excellent  uvea,  show  themsctres  Iha  wtr^ 
disciples  of  so  extraordinary  a  manter.  I  did  all  I  omU  ^ 
save  him  from  the  malice  of  ttie  Jews,  but  the  foar  of  a  tia> 
iuBurreotion  made  me  sacrifice  him  to  the  peaee  asd  i^ax* 
of  your  empire,*'  etc 

The  "thick  darkness"  in  which  God  is  said  to  ka^ 
been  (Exod.  xx,  21),  was  doubtless  the  **  thick  dtsd 
upon  the  mount"  mentioned  chap,  xix,  16;  aad  tbe 
**  thick  darkness"  in  which  *'the  Lord  said  thstk 
would  dwell*'  (1  Kings  viii,  12),  has  reforeoce  Is  tk 
cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat,  in  which  he  pronissd  tt 
"appear"  to  Aaron,  and  which  aeems  to  hare  \f^ 
rather  a  cloud  of  glory  and  lii^ht  than  of  dsrkBtf^ 
See  Cloud.  When  it  U  said  (Psa.  xcvii,  2)  "dwi 
and  darkness  are  round  aboat  him,"  the  refepeaoe  ii 
apparently  to  the  inscrutability  of  the  divine  ast* 
and  workiuf?.  The  darkness  which  is  fteqoentiy(l* 
xiii,9,10;  Joelii,81;  iii,15;  Hatt xxiv, 2S, etc.) «» 
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ected  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord  has  reference  to 
tie  judgments  attendant  on  his  advent. 

**  Darkness  is  often  used  symbolically  in  the  Scrip- 
cires  as  opposed  to  light,  which  is  the  symbol  of  joy 
nd  safety*,  to  express  nusery  and  adversity  (Job  xviil, 
;  Psa.  cvii,  10 ;  cxliii,  8 ;  Isa.  viii,  22 ;  be,  1 ;  lix,  9, 
0;  Ezek.  xxx,  18;  xxxii,  7,  8;  xxxiv,  12);  hence 
Iso  captivity  (Isa.  xlvii,  5 ;  Lam.  iii,  6).  *  He  .  .  . 
bat  maketh  the  morning  darkness,'  in  Amos  iv,  18,  is 
opposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  dense  black  clouds 
nd  mists  attending  ear^quakes.  *  The  day  of  dark- 
less' in  Joel  ii,  2,  allades  to  the  obscurity  occasioned 
ty  the  flight  of  locusts  in  compact  masses.  See  Lo- 
lusT.  In  Ezek.  viii,  12,  darkness  is  described  as  the 
ccompaniment  of  idolatrous  rites.  Darkness  of  the 
UD,  moon,  and  stars  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a 
^neral  darkness  or  deficiency  in  the  government  or 
>ody  politic  (Isa.  xiii,  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  10- 
tl).  In  Eph.  V,  11,  the  expression  '  works  of  dark- 
teas'  is  applied  to  the  heathen  mysteries  on  account 
)f  the  impare  actions  which  the  initiated  performed  in 
hem.  *  Outer  darkness'  in  Matt,  viii,  12,  and  else- 
where, refers  to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the  streets  or 
»pen  country,  as  contrasted  with  the  blaze  of  cheerful 
ight  in  the  house,  especially  when  a  convivial  party 
s  held  in  the  night  time.  And  it  may  be  observed 
iiat  the  streets  in  the  East  are  utterly  dark  after  night- 
all,  there  being  no  shops  with  lighted  windows,  nor 
)ven  public  or  private  lamps  to  impart  to  them  the 
ight  and  cheerfulness  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
rhis  gives  the  more  force  to  the  contrast  of  the  *  outer 
larkness'  with  the  inner  light.  Darkness  is  used  to 
represent  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x,  21 ;  xvii,  18). 
it  is  also  employed  as  the  proper  and  significant  em- 
blem of  ignorance  (Isa.  ix,  2;  Ix,  2;  Matt,  vi,  28; 
John  iii,  9;  2  Cor.  iv.  1-6)"  (Kitto).  See  Wemyss, 
Synbol,Dict,».v. 

Dar^on  (Heb.  Darhmf,  I'^p^'? ;  according  to  Cre- 
iemuSyttrewer;  according  to  Fiiistj  porter ;  Sept  Aap- 
cwv,  AopKutv;  Vulg.  Deron),  a  person  whose  "chil- 
dren" or  descendants  were  among  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  56 ;  Neh.  vii,  58).     B.C.  ante  586. 

Darling  (^"^n^,  ifcichid^,  onfyj  hence  belowd)  stands 
(Psa.  xxii,  21 ;  xxxv,  17)  for  life  (as  a  thing  not  to 
be  replaced);  hence  se{f  (like  v3S9,  soul;  comp.  "dear 
me"). 

Darom  COi^n ;  Sept.  Xe'i//,  and  AapSfA),  This 
word  is  generally  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  "  the 
south"  (Ezek.  xl,  24 ;  Job  xxxvii,  17).  Its  meaning 
in  Deut.  xxxiii,  28  is  doubtful.  Moses  in  blessing 
Kaphtali  says,  "Possess  thou  the  tea  and  Darom,** 
The  A.V.  renders  it  "the  west  and  the  south;"  the 
Septnagint,  OaXaatrav  xal  Xipa ;  the  old  Latin,  "mare 
et  AMcum ;"  and  the  Vulgate, "  mare  et  meridiem." 
The  territory  of  Naphtali  lay  on  the  north-east  of  Pal- 
estine. It  did  not  touch  or  go  near  the  Mediterrane- 
an; consequently  "the  sea"  cannot  mean  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  sea  of  Galilee  is  doubtless  referred  to, 
the  whole  western  shore  of  which  belonged  to  Naph- 
tali. The  Septuagint  rendering  of  Darom  in  this  pas- 
sage (Ai;^,  i.  e.  AfHca)  must  be  wrong.  Naphtali 
never  had  any  connection  with  Africa,  or  with  that  re- 
gion on  its  northern  frontier  afterwards  called  Darom. 
The  word  seems  here  to  denote  a  district  near  Tiberias, 
and  probably  the  sunny  plain  of  Oennesaret,  which 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Palestine  in  fertility  (Joseph. 
War,  iU,  10,  8).  With  this  agrees  the  probable  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  which,  according  to  Gesenius, 
signifies  bright,  according  to  Ftlrst,  glowing. 

In  Ezek.  xx,  46  (xxi,  2),  Darom  appears  to  be  a 
proper  name.  "  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  towards  Te- 
man,  and  drop  the  word  towards  Darom."  The  A.  V. 
translates  both  words  "south,"  but  the  Septuagint 
more  correctly  Oaifmv  and  Aapwfi.   Instead  of  Aapwfi 


Symmachus  gives  Aij3a.  We  learn  from  Jerome  and 
other  ancient  writers  that  the  plain  which  lies  along 
the  southern  border  of  Palestine  and  extends  tovrards 
Egypt  was  formerly  called  Darom.  Thus,  Jerome 
says,  Duma  "  is  a  large  village  in  Darom — that  is,  in 
the  south  country  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  sev- 
enteen miles  distant  fhnn  that  city"  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
Darom);  and  Eusebius  describes  Gerar  as  situated 
inrip  tov  AaptJfiav  (ib.  s.  v.  Vipapa').  The  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  plain  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arabah,and  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Beland,  Paktst.  p.  185  sq.).  In  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  a  Greek  convent  was  erected  near 
the  coast,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Gaza,  and  named 
Daron.  During  the  crusades  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  hard  struggle 
between  the  Christians  and  Saracens  (Will.  Tyr.  in 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  988 ;  Marinus  Sanutus,  p.  86, 
246;  Bohadin,Ftta  SakuUni,  p.  72,  and  Index  Geog.  s. 
V.  Darounum ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,d75).  The  site  is 
now  marked  by  a  small  vOlage  called  Deir  el-Balah, 
"  the  convent  of  the  dates"  (Porter,  Handbook  for  S, 
and  P.  p.  266).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Dart  (in  Prov.  vii,  28,  yri,  chets^  an  arrow,  as  else- 
where; in  Job  xli,  26,  5©p,  massa',  an  arrow;  in  2 
Sam.  xvii,  14,  Id^l^,  sherbet,  a  rod  or  staff,  as  else- 
where ;  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  6,  nitj,  she'lach,  any  mit- 
site  weapon ;  in  Job  xli,  29,  Hlnin,  tothach',  a  bludgeon; 
in  the  New.  Test.  pkXog,  Eph.  vi,  16,  or  /SoX^c,  Heb. 
xii,  20,  a  javelin),  an  instrument  of  war  similar  to  an 
arrow  or  light  spear.  It  is  thought  that  the  Hebrews 
were  in  the  habit  of  discharging  darts  firom  the  bow 
while  on  fire.  These  fiery  darts  were  made  of  the 
shrub  rothem  or  Spanish  broom  (the  Spartitm  juncettm 
of  Linn.),  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert. It  is  probably  in  reference  to  this  fact  that  ar- 
rows are  sometimes  compared  to  lightnings  (Deut 
xxxii,  28, 42;  Psa.  vii,  18;  cxx,4;  Zech.ix,14).  The 
fiery  darts  among  the  Romans,  according  to  Ammia* 
nus  Marcellinus,  consisted  of  a  hollow  reed,  to  the  low- 
er part  of  which,  under  the  point  or  barb,  was  fastened 
a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible  mate- 
rials, so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff. 
This  was  filled  witfi  burning  naphtha,  and  when  the  ar- 
row or  dart  was  shot  from  a  slack  bow  (for  if  dis- 
charged from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out)  it  struck 
the  enemies'  ranks  and  remained  fixed,  the  flame  con- 
suming whatever  it  met  with ;  water  poured  on  it  in- 
creased its  violence,  and  there  were  no  other  means  to 
extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar 
darts  or  arrows,  which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and 
pitch  and  set  fire  to,  are  described  by  Livy  as  having 
been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
guntum  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  (Hist,  xxi,  9). 
The  apostle  alludes  to  these  fieiy  darts  in  Eph.  vi,  11- 
16.    See  Arms. 

DatarinB  (datafg),  a  chancellor  in  the  papal  court 
His  title  is  derived  h'om  datum,  usually  prefixed  to 
the  date  of  the  documents  issued  (e.  g.  datum,  given, 
August  20).  He  is  always  a  prelate,  and  sometimes  a 
cardinal,  and  receives  his  name  fh>m  his  ofiice,  which 
is  to  date  certain  petitions  for  benefices  that  have  been 
presented  and  registered :  he  writes  upon  them  Datum 
Roma  apud,  etc.  He  is  empowered  to  grant,  without 
acquainting  the  pope  therewith,  all  benefices  which  do 
not  produce  upwards  of  twenty-four  ducats  annually ; 
for  such  as  amount  to  more  he  is  obliged  to  get  the 
provisions  signed  by  the  pope,  who  admits  him  to  au- 
dience every  day.  If  there  be  several  candidates  for 
the  same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of  bestowing  it 
en  any  whom  he  may  select  His  salaiy  is  two  thou- 
sand crowns,  exclusive  of  perquisites.  When  the 
pope's  consent  has  been  obtained,  the  datary  sub- 
scribes the  petition  with  the  words  Annuit  sanctissi- 
mus.    The  pope's  assent  is  subscribed  in  these  words, 
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Fiat  vi  petUur,  **B6  It  accarding  to  the  petition.** 
The  pope's  bull  granting  the  benefice  ii  then  dispatch^ 
•d  by  the  dataiy,  and  paases  through  the  hands  of 
many  persons,  bek»nging  to  different  offices,  who  hare 
•11  their  stated  fees.  It  b  yery  expensire  to  procure 
the  pope's  bull  for  a  benefice,  and  very  large  sums  go 
into  the  office  ot  the  datary,  especially  when  the  pro-  | 
visions  are  for  bishoprics,  or  other  rich  benefices. —  , 
Buck,  TheoL  DicL  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  s.  r.  { 

Dathe,  Johahu  Auoubt,  an  eminent  Oriental ' 
■cholar  and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Weissenfels 
July  4, 1781,  became  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at 
Leipsic  in  1762,  and  died  March  17,  1791,  at  Leipeic. 
His  chief  work  is  JJbri  Vet.  Test,  ex  receniione  iexhu 
Heb,  notiBjM  phUohg,  et  erit.  iUuMtraH  (HaUs,  1791,  6  I 
Tols.  8vo).     He  also  edited  Glasdua,  PhUologia  So- 1 
era,  and  the  ProUgomena  to  Walton's  Polyglot  (Lips. 
1777) ;  a  Syriac  Pioiter,  with  the  translation  and  notes  I 
of  Erpenius  (Halle,  1768) ;  and  (posthumous)  Opuicula  \ 
ad  Criem  et  interp.  Vet.  Ted,  tpectatUia  (ed.  by  Rosen- 
mQller,  Jun.,  Lips.  1795). 

Date  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  5,  margin,  for  0^*1,  dAaMh\ 
**  Aofwy,"  Sept.  /uXi,yulg.  mel),  the  fruit  of  one  spe- 
cies of  the  palm  C^^PI  [Talm.  Pj^*!,  oomp.  SaxrvXc^f 
date],  ^otvt^,  PhcBitix  daetiliferd  of  Linn.).  This 
tree  formerly  grew  abundantly  in  Palestine  (Joel  i, 
12 ;  Neh.  yiii,  16 ;  Judg.  iy,  6 ;  Mishna,  Biceurim, 
i,  10;  comp.  Pliny,  xiii,  6;  Tacitus,  Hist,  t,  6,  2; 
Theoph.  Plauf.  ii,  8 ;  Pausan.  ix,  19,  5),  especially 
in  certain  warm  localities  (Schubert,  i^m,  p.  105), 
namely,  around  Jericho  (which  hence  was  called 
the  Palm  City,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  4,  2 ;  Pliny,  t, 
15 ;  xiii,  9 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  768 ;  Philostr.  ApoUon.  ▼!, 
69),  En-gedi  (SoUn.  xxxviii,  12),  and  the  Dead  Sea  ^ 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48 ;  xix,  98) ;  also  at  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee  (Josephus,  WoTj  ill,  10,  8) ;  as  a  stotely  tree  (es-  ^ '' 
pecially  fine  at  Jericho,  Strabo  xrii,  800;  Galen, 
FacuU.  alim.  ii,  26;  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  coL  1109; 
Pliny,  xiii,  9),  so  that  on  Jewish  and  Roman  coins 
{also  Phoenician,  Spanheim,  Prcettant.  et  tu.  num.  p. 
272)  it  was  even  employed  as  the  symbol  of  the 
country  (Froelich,  Ann,  Syr.  tab.  18;  see  the  praises 
of  Idumiean  palms  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iii,  12 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
iU,  600;  yii,  456;  Lucan,  iii,  216;,  Martial,  x,  50,  1). 
At  present  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  there  (Shaw, 
Travels  J  p.  297;  Schubert,  iii,  114;  at  Jericho  there 
exists  but  a  solitary  one,  Robinson,  JUsearcheSj  ii, 
537;  at  En-gedi  none  whaterer,  Robinson,  ii,  441); 
they  are  abundant,  howeyer,  and  eren  grow  wild  in 
Arabia  (in  Arabia  Petrea  they  were  anciently  found 
here  and  there,  Exod.  xv,  27 ;  Num.  xxxiii,  9 ;  oomp. 
Burckhardt,  Reiseny  ii,  815 ;  Robinson,  i,  256,  264),  in 
Egypt  (Strabo,  xrii,  p.  818 ;  Gellius,  vii,  16, 5 ;  Prosp. 
Alpin.  Plantt.  jEg.  c.  7)  and  Persia  (K&mpfer,  Atnoen, 
p.  669 :  on  the  extent  of  the  date-palm,  see  Link,  Ur- 
weliy  i,  847  sq. ;  Arago,  in  the  Anmunre  du  Bureau  des 
Lofgitudes,  1834),  in  which  countries  it  has  from  an- 
tiquity been  regarded  as  the  choicest  of  fhiit-trees 
(Strabo,  xvi,  742 ;  Plato,  Sympos.  viii,  4-5 ;  compare 
Hasselquist,  p.  541).  It  loves  a  light,  sandy,  warm 
soil  (Josephus,  War^  iii,  10,  8),  yet  not  one  deficient  in 
moisture  (Sirach  xxiv,  14;  Strabo,  xvi,  776;  Pallad. 
R.  R.  xi,  12),  attains  a  height  of  80  to  40  (in  some 
instances  60  and  even  100)  feet,  and  lives  till  about 
200  years  old  (Pliny,  xvi,  89;  Plutarch,  Sympos.yViiy 
4,  2 ;  Shaw,  p.  128 ;  comp.  [in  the  Sept]  Job  xxix,  18) ; 
it  has  a  slim  (Cant,  vii,  7),  straight,  single  trunk  of 
10  to  18  inches'  diameter,  covered  rather  with  the 
scaly  remains  of  the  boughs  that  have  fallen  or  broken 
off  than  with  a  proper  bark.  At  its  sunomit  only  the 
palm  bears  a  large  number  (40  to  80)  slender  branches, 
which,  growing  shorter  and  shorter  towards  the  top 
(the  bottom  ones  being  some  20  feet  long),  and  bend- 
ing at  the  ends  in  a  curve  towards  the  ground,  inclose 
a  considerable  extent  of  shade  (Wellsted,  i,  70).  The 
boughs  generally  surround  the  body  in  a  circle  six  in 


number,  and  put  forth  nuh-like,  swosd-diapsd,  ent 
green  (Psa.  xcU,  18 ;  comp.  Shaw,  p.  ISiQ  Itms,  Am 
2  inches  broad,  and  8  to  12  feet  long.  In  tbt  ndi 
of  the  topmost  and  youngest  bfancbea  is  founds  pso^ 
ed,  pithy  heart  (iycs^ov,  or  bead),  iMoxly  two  tk 
in  length,  which  contains  the  boda  <^  new  tvigi  a 
leaves  (this,  when  cut  off,  was  reliabed  as  s  ^ 
article  of  food  from  the  taste  of  the  drvpee,  lleqib 
PlanU.n,B;  Pliny,  xiii,  9 ;  Mishnai,  Ofaia, m, 7 ; li^ 
riti,  Trav.  p.  407).  Staminate  and  pistiQatB  ieve 
are  upon  separate  stema.  This  renders  aa  sitiSai 
fsrtiliaation  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  inie 
(see  Mishna, Pesacky  iv,  8;  Ammian.  Marc  xxiT,i;i 
18,  Bip.),  for  which  the  right  time  must  be  yma- 
actly  observed*  For  in  February  there  appetr  <a& 
stem,  at  the  jdnts  of  the  lowest  branches,  bag  ytm 
one  yard)  capsules,  inclosed  in  a  leathery  skiB,vyej 
in  May  shoot  up  into  male  blossoms  and  §eaak  t«- 
tons.  The  former  are  now  plucked  off  (about  Jbpk:, 
slit  through  the  length,  and  inserted  upon  the  fcm^ 
germs  (Kimpfer,  Amoen,  p.  707 ;  Haiwwlqiiist,  ^  U, 
228  sq. ;  Shaw,  p.  127 ;  Thevenot,  ii,  170>  See  B«a 


Cluster  of  Date-palm  FraiL 

The  trtdi  (Talm.  T^t?^,  Snrenhnaiiia,  liisdna^  I 
258 ;  vi,  91),  which  comes  to  maturity  in  abed  i^ 
months  (August  and  September,  or  October)^  bn^is 
clusters  (Cant,  vii,  7)  together,  in  form  like  the  smkl 
but  mosUy  larger,  and  with  a  fine  ruddy  (JXoL  S:- 


Ancient  ^^yptlan  Cake  of  premrvcd  Dates,  fbnnd  by  tnSi:- 
■on  at  Thebes.    At  a  is  a  Dale-slco& 

ii,  63)  or  white  skin.  The  best  kmd  is  cMSkdjoL 
They  were  sometimes  used  in  a  fiesh  state  (B^s^ 
uEth,  ii,  23 ;  comp.  Hasselquist,  p.  540)  as  a  thj  coC' 
mon  article  of  food  (Burckhardt,  Arab.  p.  4^  ^ 
Harmar,  iii,  415),  sometimes  dried  as  a  dessertJnc: 
(Xenoph.  AneA,  ii,  3, 15),  and  sometimes  their  ^n 
was  pressed  out  (comp.  Jonathan's  Tartan  oe  P^ 
viii,  8),  which,  as  date^wine  (olvoc  ^wkw),  wbs  b^ 
use  of  fk-om  ancient  times  (Herod,  i,  198 ;  in,  8S;  X* 
oph.  Anab.  ii,  8, 14;  Pliny,  xui,  9;  xiv,  19;  Pkibff 
Apol,  ii,  6,  1;  Athen.  xiv,  651;  Stiabo,  xvi,  p.  :Ci 
Dioscor.  V,  40 ;  Wilkinaon,  iii,  174  aq.),  or 
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<»iled  down  into  a  kind  of  palm-honey  (Targ,  Jon.  and 
'erwtf.  on  Dent,  viii,  8 ;  Strabo,  xi,  742 ;  Pliny,  xiii,  9 ; 
Lmmian.  Marcel,  xxiii,  10 ;  JoBephoB,  War,  iv,  8,  3 ; 
Ihaw,  p.  128;  Heeren,  Idem,  I,  ii,  4^.  See  WnvB; 
loNBT.  The  dates  (ccaryoUB,  ^iviicofSdkavoi)  left 
»7  this  last  operation  of  squeezing,  being  still  fur- 
her  subjected  to  ihe  action  of  hot  water,  and  thus 
%ac€rcUedf  are  made  into  an  inferior  but  palatable 
rine.  The  ripe  dates  are  also  at  the  present  day 
iressed  into  large,  firm,  oaky  masses,  which  serre  the 
ravellers  in  carayans  as  a  satisfying  and  refreshing 
Jiment  (Sonnini,  ii,  26;  Burckhardt,  Arab,  p.  45). 
This  is  the  form,  similar  to  that  of  raisins  or  figs,  in 
which  they  appear  in  modem  commerce.  From  the 
wigs  (ribs  of  the  leaves)  baskets  are  made  (Mishna, 
TheL  xxyi,  1),  also  bird-cages  and  other  wicker-ware ; 
;heiT  fibres  are  twbted  into  ropes  and  thread,  but  the 
leaves  themselves  are  manufactured  into  baskets, 
nats,  and  brooms  (Horace,  Sat,  ii,  4,  83 ;  Mishna,  Ok- 
em,  i,  8;  Pococke,  East,  i,  306;  Ddbel,  Wander,  ii, 
L94:  hence  the  palm-twigs  were  called  caXXvvr^pia 
nr  KoXXwrpa;  compare  Sept.  at  Lev.  xxiii,  42  sq., 
D"»'n«n  riifiS ;  accordmgly,  hi  Cant,  vii,  8,  by  ta^^SppO, 
boughs,  we  are  to  understand  the  crown  of  the  palm; 
ascetics  used  the  leaves  for  clothing,  Jerome,  0pp.  ii, 
10;  they  are  now  made  into  fans).  The  Jews  em- 
ployed palm-branches  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Lev.  xxiii,  40 ;  Neh.  viii,  15 ;  like  the  Egyptians  in 
honor  of  Osiris,  Minutoli,  p.  16),  and  on  festive  occa- 
sions they  carried  them  before  princes  and  distin- 
guished personages,  and  waved  them  in  token  of  joy 
and  triumph  (Kev.  vii,  9 ;  comp.  Virgil,  Georg.  ii,  47 ; 
jEtl  V,  111 ;  Plutarch,  Syrnpos.  viii,  4, 1 ;  1  Mace,  xiii, 
61;  John  xii,  13;  Philo,  0pp.  i,  101;  Minutoli,  Trav. 
tab.  13).  Even  the  kernels  of  the  dates  are  made  use 
of  at  the  present  day  as  fodder  for  cattle  (Burckhardt, 
Arab.  p.  542).  The  seed  of  the  male  tr^,  which  sheds 
a  fragrant  odor,  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  modem  Ar- 
abs (Wellsted,  i,  200).  The  wood  is  very  spongy,  but 
it  lasts  pretty  well  as  building  material  for  inside 
beams  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vii,  5, 11 ;  Strabo,  xv,  731 ; 
xvi,  739;  xvii,  822.  See  generally  Theophr.  PlanU. 
ii,  6  (Sprengel,  Erldut.  ii,  73  sq.) ;  Plin.  xiii,  6  sq. ; 
Jiescr.  de  VEgypte,  xvii,  108  sq. ;  Celsius,  ii,  445  sq. ; 
Oken,  Lehrb.  d  Botanih,  II,  i,  1003  sq.— Winer,  i,  252. 
See  Palm-tbeb. 

Da'^tban  (Heb.  I>aihan\  *;n^,  wUed,  q.  d.  Fonto- 
niw;  Sept  Ao^ai/;  Joseph.  ^ci^anvoQ,  Ant.  iv,  2,  2), 
a  Reubenite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  Korah  (q.  v.)  the  Levite,  and  with  his 
accomplices  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  (Num. 
xvi,  1 ;  xxvi,  9 ;  Deut.  xi,  6 ;  Psa.  cvi,  17 ;  comp.  Ec- 
dos.  xlv,  18).     B.C.  cir.  1618.     See  Exodb. 

Dath'ema  {AidOifui ;  Alex,  and  Josephus,  AdOe- 
fui ;  other  MSS.  AdfiiOa  ;  Vulg.  DcUhema),  a  fortress 
(t6  dxvpwfta ;  Joseph.  <ppovpiov)  in  which  the  Jews 
of  Gilead  took  refuge  ttom  the  heathen  (1  Mace,  v,  9 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8, 1).  Here  they  were  relieved  by 
Judas  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace,  v,  24).  They  marched 
from  Bozora  to  Dathema  (ver.  28,  29),  and  left  it  for 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (ver.  86).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
*luto,  HcmUha,  points  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can 
luirdly  foil  to  be  the  correct  identification.  Ewald, 
however  (Gesch.  Itr.  iii,  2,  p.  359,  note),  would  correct 
this  to  DanUha,  which  he  compares  with  Dhamiy  a 
place  reported  by  Burckhardt  {Syr,  p.  196).— Smith, 

8.V. 

Bathenna,  Pbteb,  one  of  the  Dutch  Reformers, 
^as  bom  at  Yperen,  in  Flanders.  At  an  early  age 
^  entered  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Poperingen. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Befonnation,  and  was  so  captivated  by  it  that  he  soon 
resolved  to  leave  the  monastery  and  repair  to  England, 
in  London  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  printer, 
^^ying  liberty  of  conscience  un4er  the  reign  of  Ed- 


ward YI,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  m.  the  knowledge  of  which  he  made 
such  proficiency  that  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  He  soon  left  England,  and  entered 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Frankfort.  He  subse- 
quently sojourned  in  the  Palatinate.  Here  he  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  Reformed  preachers  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
elector  and  the  duke  of  Wilrtemberg,  held  a  disputa- 
tion with  five  Lutheran  ministers  on  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body.  In  1566  he  retumed  to  his  native  land. 
West  Flanders  was  at  first  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He 
soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Reformed  preachers.  His  enthusiasm,  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning,  and  his  mde  but  captivating  elo- 
quence, attracted  multitudes.  His  audience  some- 
times amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand.  His 
labors  were  not  confined  to  Flanders,  but  extended  to 
Zealand  and  other  parts  of  Holland.  Obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life,  he  again  sought  refuge  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  at  Frankenthal,  whither  many  Dutch,  French,  and 
Walloons  had  fled,  he  exercised  his  ministry.  From 
here  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  court- 
preacher  to  John  Casimir.  In  1578  he  was  sent  as 
delegate  from  Ghent  to  the  General  Synod  at  Dort, 
over  whose  deliberations  he  presided.  He  preached 
in  various  cities  of  Holland,  but  made  Ghent  the  place 
of  his  permanent  abode.  Here  he  became  involved 
m  political  affairs.  His  harangues  so  inflamed  the 
populace  that  the  Romanists  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  great  excesses  were  committed  in  and  around 
Ghent.  As  a  consequence  he  was  again  obliged  to 
flee,  and  again  he  sought  and  found  refuge  with  hb 
former  protector,  John  Casimir.  In  the  midst  of  his 
active  and  troublous  life  he  still  found  time  for  liter- 
ary pursuits.  His  translation  of  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism into  Dutch  was  adopted,  and  has,  witii  slight 
modifications,  continued  in  use  to  the  present  time. 
He  also  gave  a  Dutch  versification  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  according  to  the  French  of  Beza  and  Marot. 
This  was  also  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  used  in  public  worsh^  till  1773,  when  it  was  su- 
perseded by  a  version  of  higher  poetic  merit.  His 
burning  zod  and  abundant  labors  contributed  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Holland. 

Daub,  Kabl,  a  German  theologian  of  the  Hegelian 
school,  was  bom  at  Cassel  March  20,  1765.  In  1791 
he  became  tutor  in  the  academy  of  Marburg,  where  he 
had  been  studying  since  1786.  He  was  afterwards 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Hanau,  and  finally,  in  1794, 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg.  He  died 
Nov.  22, 1886.  Daub  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  new  speculative  theology.  At  first,  especially  in 
his  Predigten  nach  KaoHschen  Grundsdtzen  (1794),  and 
in  his  KatecheHk  (Heidelb.  1801),  he  was  a  Kantian ; 
he  afterwards  inclined  to  Fichte ;  and  in  his  Theologou- 
mena  (Heidelb.  1806)*  and  Eirdeitvng  in  d.  Studium  d, 
Dogmatik  (Heidelb.  1810),  he  applied  Schelling's  doc- 
trine to  theology.  As  the  latter  ended  with  theosophic 
dualism,  so  Daub,  in  his  Judos /«cario^  (Heidelb.  1816; 
2d  ed.  1818),  displayed  a  speculation  almost  border- 
ing on  Manicheism.aThis  work  bears  witness  to  Iiis 
struggle  with  Hegers  phenomenology  and  logic,  but 
Hegel  finally  prevailed.  Daub  was  a  man  of  old 
German  simplicity,  great  moral  energy,  and  warm 
foith ;  yet,  with  a  great  talent  for  teaching,  he  was 
too  abstract  in  his  literary  productions  to  influence  a 
large  circle.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  his  last 
work.  Die  dogmatische  Tkeologie  jeieiger  Zeit  (Heidelb. 
1838).  He  was  associated  with  Creuzer  in  publishing 
a  periodical  entitled  Studim  (Heidelb.  1805-10, 6  vols.). 
His  works  have  been  publbhed  by  Marheineke  and 
Dittenberger  (Berl.  1838-44,  7  vols.).- Pierer,  Ufdv.- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Kahnis,  German  ProteslanUtm  (Edinb. 
1866, 12mo,  p.  243) ;  Rosenkranz,  J?rtfifi«r«ft^en  an  Carl 
Daub  (Berl.  1837) ;  Strauss,  Charakterietiken  u.  Kriii- 
km;  ReTzoe^Beal-Encyklop.  xix,  891. 
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Daubeny,  Charlbs,  a  diyine  of  fhe  Church  of 
England,  was  born  hi  Bristol  1744,  and  was  edacated 
at  Wmcfaester  School  and  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  became  vicar  of  North  Bnuiley  1778 ;  obtained  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1784 ;  was  appoint- 
ed archdeacon  of  Sarum  in  1804 ;  and  died  in  1827. 
Besides  numerons  sermons  and  charges,  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  A  Guide  to  ihe  Church  (Lond.,  royal  8to,  1830) ; 
Vmdicice  Ecdena  AngUcana  (Lond.  1803,  8vo);  Me- 
marh  on  the  Unitarian  Method  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
turet;  DUcourteg  (8  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1802-16) ;  and  of 
minor  works.  At  North  Bradley  he  built  alms-houses 
for  twelve  poor  persons,  an  asylum,  and  a  school-room ; 
and  the  church  at  Rode  was  erecJted  partly  at  his  ex- 
pense.— Christian  Journal  and  Lit.  JRegister^  xii,  177. 

Daubuz,  Charles,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  in  1670,  came  to  England  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  became  vicar  of  Brother- 
ton,  Cheshire.  He  died  in  1740.  His  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Revelation  (Lond.  1720,  folio)  is  a  most 
elaborate  work,  to  which  later  writers  have  been  much 
indebted,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  learned  books 
written  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  abridgment  by  Lan- 
caster (Lond.  1780,  4to)  forms  a  good  analysis  of  its 
contents.  Both  works  are  rare.  He  also  wrote  Pro 
testimonio  FlavU  Jotephi  de  Jetu  Chrisio,  Ubri  duo,  cum 
prnfatione  J.  £.  Grave  (London,  1706,  8vo). — Darling, 
Cydnpfedia  Biblioffraphica,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  Biog.  Diet,  vii, 
26 ;  Elliott,  Horce  Apocafyptica^  iv,  457 ;  Home,  Intro- 
duction, V,  388,  9th  ed. 

Daughter  (na,  bath,  for  rs^  fern,  of  )2,  ton; 
dvyarrip),  a  word  used  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of 
senses,  some  of  which  are  unknown  to  our  own  lan- 
guage, or  have  only  become  known  through  familiari- 
ty with  scriptural  forms  of  speech.  See  Ben-.  Be- 
sides its  usual  and  proper  sense  of  (1.)  a  daughter, 
bom  or  adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate  (2.)  a 
uterine  sister,  niece,  or  cmy  female  descendant  (Gen. 
XX,  12 ;  xxiv,  48 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  Num.  xxv,  1 ; 
Deut  xxiii,  17).  (3.)  Women,  as  natives,  residents,  or 
professing  the  religion  of  certain  places,  as  'Hhe  daugh- 
ter of  Zion'*  (Isa.  iii,  16) ;  *^  daughters  of  the  Philis- 
tines" (2  Sam.  i,  20) ;  "  daughter  of  a  strange  god" 
(Mai.  ii,  11) ;  **  daughters  of  men,"  L  e.  carnal  women 
(Gen.  vi,  2),  etc.  (4.)  Metaphorically  small  towns  are 
called  daughters  of  neighboring  large  cities — ^metro- 
poles,  or  mother  cities — ^to  which  they  belonged  or 
from  which  they  were  derived,  as  *'  Heshbon  and  all 
the  daughters  [Auth.  Vers,  villages]  thereof*  (Num. 
xxi,  25);  so  Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon  (Isa. 
xxii,  12),  as  having  been  originally  a  colony  from 
thence;  and  hence  also  the  town  of  Abel  is  caUed  **a 
mother  in  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xx,  19) ;  and  Gath  is  in  one 
place  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii,  1 ;  1  Cbron.  xviii,  1)  called 
Gath-Ammah,  or  Gath  the  mother  town,  metropolis,  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  own  dependencies,  or  from  an- 
other place  called  Gath.  See  Village.  Comp.  other 
instances  in  Num.  xxi,  32;  Judg.  xi,  26;  Josh,  xv, 
45,  etc.  (5.)  The  people  collectively  of  any  place,  the 
name  of  which  is  given,  as  "  the  daughter  (i.  e.  the 
people)  of  Jerusalem  hath  shalun  her  head  at  thee*' 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  22 ;  see  also  PsaSlv,  18 ;  cxxxvii,  8 ; 
Isa.  X,  30;  Jer.  xlvi,  19;  Lam.  iv,  22;  Zech.  ix,  9). 
This  metaphor  is  illustrated  by  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  representing  towns  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  (6.)  The  word  "daughter,"  followed  by  a 
numeral,  indicates  a  woman  of  the  age  indicated  by 
the  numeral,  as  when  Sarah  (in  the  original)  is  called 
"  the  daughter  of  ninety  years"  (Gen.  xvii,  17).  (7.) 
The  word  "  daughter"  is  also  applied  to  the  produce 
of  animals,  trees,  or  plants.  Thus,  ^*  daughter  of  the 
she-ostrich,"  (supposed)  for  '*  female  ostrich'*  (Lev.  xi, 
16) ;  Joseph  is  called  "  a  fruitful  bough  whose  daugh- 
ters (branches)  ron  over  the  wall*'  (Gen.  xlix,  22). — 
Kitto,  s.  V.     See  further  in  Gesenius  and  FOrst,  s.  v. 


The  condition  of  daughters,  that  is, 
en,  in  the  East,  their  employmenta,  dntiea,  etc,  v 
be  gathered  from  various  parts  of  Scripture,  and  sem 
to  have  borne  but  little  resonblaaee  to  that  «f  yi^ 
women  of  respectable  parentage  among  ooicivi 
Rebekah  drew  and  fetched  water ;  Rwrbel  kept  ^ 
as  did  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  thoogh  he  vas  aprie* 
or  a  prince,  of  Midian.  They  superintended  ami  ptv^ 
formed  domestic  services  for  the  fimify;  Tmbb. 
though  a  king's  daughter,  baked  bread ;  and  the  tm 
of  others.  We  have  Uie  same  occupatioos  Iv  ^ 
daughters  of  princes  in  the  ancient  poets,  of  «iu3 
Homer  is  an  unquestionable  evidence. — Cafanct  i* 
See  Child  ;  Educatiok  ;  Woman  ;  MARBiaoe. 

The  original  terms  rendered  '*  dangfater-in-laT'  m 
in  the  Heb.  n^S,  kaUah';  Sept.  and  New  Teat.  t«^ 
both  literally  meaning  a  bride  (as  elsewhere  readoef 
and  applied  to  a  sons  wife. 

Davenant,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Sahiliafy.  w 
bom  in  London  about  1570,  and  was  edBcated  s 
Queen*s  College,  Cambridge.  In  U5&i  a  ftSkmt^ 
was  ofifered  him,  which  he  accepted  after  his  &kff  t 
death  in  161)7.  In  1609  he  was  elected  Lady  Vu;gaK 
professor  of  divinity.  In  1614  he  was  chosen  stsAcr 
of  his  college,  and  in  1618  was  one  of  the  foor  dirsff 
sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  James  I.  See  D<S3 
He  returned  to  England  in  May,  1619,  after  havh; 
visited  the  most  eminent  cities  in  the  Netheriisk 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  SalisbtsT ;  te 
in  1630-81  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  coratK 
a  sermon  on  predestination,  **  all  etnions  sesrck  i* 
which**  the  king,  in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  dr 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  1628,  had  strictly  en  joined  ^ft 
be  laid  aside."  The  bishop  died  of  consmnptsn  a 
1641.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  po> 
lished  Expontio  Epist.  D.  PauU  ad  Colossenses  (C^ 
bridge,  1630,  2d  edition,  fol. ;  translated  by  AUpoi 
London,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ,  PreeUctitmes  de  <^o(w  a 
theologia  cont.  capitibus  (Cantab.  1631,  foL) ;  VeOrm- 
nationes  qucutionum  iheologicarum  (Cantab.  2d  e£tisa 
1639,  fol.);  Dissert.  II  de  Mttrte  Ckritti  et  de  iWt^ 
natlone  (Camb.  1680).  A  trandation  of  one  of  the  Fn- 
lecHones  appeared  under  the  title  A  Treatise  on  Jwt^ 
cation,  etc.,  translated  from  the  origmai  Latin  (LcnL 
1844-46,  2  vols.  8vo).  After  bishop  Daveoant  i  n» 
turn  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  published  an  eiratf 
appeal  for  ftatemal  union  among  the  Befbrmed  dnffcfc- 
es,  under  the  title  Adfratcmam  commvmomem  isia 
EvangeUcas  Ecdesias  restaurandam  adkortaiio  (CtsK 
1640;  transl.  into  English,  1641,  8vo). — Bioyrx^ 
Britannica,  iv,  629. 

Davenport,  Christopher,  an  Knglfah  Roosaiai 
divine,  was  bom  at  Coventry  about  1598^  and  was  acac 
to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  at  15,  bnt  was  perraade4 
at  17  by  a  priest  to  go  to  the  Romanist  coH^ce  ^ 
Douai,  France,  and  thence  to  Tpres.  Here  he  becaae 
a  Romanist  and  a  Franciscan.  Under  the  name  at 
Franciscns  a  Sancta  Clara  he  came  as  a  misstonaij  ts 
England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Henrietta  Marii 
consort  of  Charles  I.  Davenport  was  a  man  of  lesrs- 
ing  and  of  good  address,  and  he  labored  xealonsly  tai 
successfully  for  the  cause  of  Some.  On  the  detth 
of  Charles  I  he  went  abroad,  and  only  appeared  ic 
England  in  disguise  until  the  restoration  of  Charks  IL 
when  he  became  chaplain  of  queen  Catharine  and  |»«> 
vincial  of  the  English  Franciscans.  He  died  Bfar  St 
1680.  Among  his  writings  are,  Pcuxq>hrcutica  Expcsh 
tio  Ardculorwn  Conf  Anglicana  (1635;  new  traitfL 
Lond.  1865) ;  Deus,  Natwra^  Gratia  (1635) ;  both  vwt? 
aiming  to  show  that  the  English  Articles  are  not  ra3> 
ly  hostile  to  Rome.^iVev  Gen,  Biog.  DicL  Iv,  8^. 

Davenport,  John  (elder  brother  of  Christof4ier\ 
an  eminent  Congregational  minister,  was  bora  at  Cor- 
entry,  England,  1597.  He  was  sent  to  Mertea  C<^ 
lege,  Oxford,  1613,  and,  after  passing  BJk.,  he  entned 
the  ministry  at  nineteen.    Having  served  a  short  tmt 
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HOton  Castle  as  chaplain,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
«plien'8  Church,  London.  After  an  interview  with 
r.  John  Cotton  he  became  a  Nonconformist,  and,  to 
cape  bishop  Land,  he  fled  to  Holland  in  1638.  In 
•85  lie  returned  to  London,  and  sailed  for  Boston, 
A88.  y  where  he  arrived  June  26, 1687.  With  a  num- 
ir  of  others  he  sailed  on  March  80, 1638,  for  Quinipiac, 
yyr  New  Haven.  In  1689  a  Church  was  formed,  and 
1  August  22  Mr.  Davenport  was  installed  pastor.  He 
as  ordained,  with  Mr.  James  Allen  as  colleague,  pas- 
»r  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  Dec.  9, 1668,  and  died 
[ay  15, 1672.  He  published  IrutrucUons  to  the  Elders 
*"  the  JSyHsh  Church  (1684) ;  BqHfH  of  some  Proceed- 
\gs  ce^adnslJohn  Paget  (1^);  Allegations  of  Scripture 
jcunst  the  Bctptizing  of  some  kind  of  Infants  (1684); 
o^ecAism  concerning  the  d^ief  Heads  of  the  Christian 
^eH^^icn  (Lond.  1659) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
ious.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  94 ;  New  Gen,  Biog,  Diet, 
r,  325. 

IDa'^vid  (Heb.  Damd",  ni-J  [in  the  full  form,  *T«5^, 
1  1  Kings  iii,  14,  and  in  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Cant., 
Cos.,  Amos,  Ezek.  xxziv,  28,  and  Zech.],  affectionate 
r  beloved;  Arab,  in  common  use  Ddoud ;  Sept.  AavtSj 
r.  T.  Aajiid,  older  MSS.  AavuS ;  Joseph.  Aovt^i^c), 
be  second  but  most  prominent  of  the  line  of  Jewish 
lings.  The  following  biography  is  chiefly  compiled 
rom  the  articles  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  and  Smith's  Diet, 
fthe  Bible. 

A.  Personal  Biography. — ^The  authorities  for  the  life 
•f  I>avid  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
I.)  The  original  Hebrew  authorities :  (1.)  The  narra- 
ive  of  1  Sam.  xvi,  to  1  Kings  ii,  10 ;  with  the  supple- 


(3.)  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Basnage, 
Hist,  des  Juifs^  lib.  v,  c.  2 ;  Calmet's  Dictionary,  s.  v. 
David.  (V.)  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  ii,  260-252;  xxxviii,  20-24;  xxi,  79-82;  xxii, 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran, 
p.  228-242 ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  L^ends,  Eng.  tr.  p. 
152-170.  (VI.)  In  modem  times  his  life  has  been  of- 
ten treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Many  of  the  monographs  on  almost  every 
point  in  his  life  will  be  found  referred  to  l>elow.  In 
English,  the  best  known  are,  Delany's  Hist.  Account 
(Lond.  1741-2, 8  vols.).  Chandler's  Life  (Lond.  1766,  2 
vols. ;  new  edit  Lond.  1858),  and  Bkikie,  David  King 
of  Israel  (London,  1856) ;  in  French,  De  Choisi's,  and 
Uiat  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  One  of  the  most  recent, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  treatment,  is  that  in 
Ewald's  GeschichU  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii,  71-257.  See 
also  Kitto,  Daily  BiUe  Ilhutraiions,  vol.  ii.  Other 
treatises  on  his  tifs  as  a  whole,  or  on  the  several  inci- 
dents of  it,  are  referred  to  in  Darling's  Cyclopadia,  iii, 
290  sq. 

David's  life  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following 
portions,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old 
lost  biographies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan :  I.  His 
youth  before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  life  ofDaxAd  contains  in  many  import- 
ant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  after  history.  1. 
His  &mily  are  mostly  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  career.  For 
an  extended  view  of  David's  lineage,  see  Gem&aloot 
OF  Chbist. 
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mentary  notices  contained  in  1  Chron.  xi,  1  to  xxix, 
80.  (2.)  The  »'  Chronicles"  or  State-papers  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  24),  and  the  original  biographies  of 
David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
29).  These  are  lost,  but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are 
preserved  in  the  foregoing.  (8.)  The  Davidic  portion 
of  the  Psalms,  including  such  fragments  as  are  pre- 
served to  us  from  other  sources,  viz.,  2  Sam.  i,  19-27; 
iii,8a,84;  xxU,l-51;  xxiii,l-7.  See  Psalms.  (II.) 
The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  historians,  Nico- 
laus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal  History  (Josephus, 
Ant.  vii,  5,  2),  and  Eupolemus  in  his  Hitiory  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev,  Ix,  80).  (III.) 
David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in  Fabricius, 
Oxfer  Apocryphus  V.  Test.  p.  906-1006.  (1.)  Psa.  cli, 
on  his  victory  over  GoUath.  (2.)  Colloquies  with  God, 
on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and  on  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  (8.)  A  charm  against  fire.  Of  these  the 
first  alone  deserves  any  attention.  (TV.)  The  Jewish 
traditions,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
(1.)  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  contained 
in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  8- vii,  15.  (2.)  The  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions preserved  in  Jerome's  Quautiones  Hebrcdca  in 
Ubros  Regum  et  ParaUpomenon  (vol.  iii,  Venice  edit). 


It  thus  appears  that  David  (bom  B.C.  1088)  was  the 
youngest  son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family 
often.  His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  SeeNAHASH. 
We  can  only  conjecture  her  character  from  one  or  two 
brief  allusions  to  her  in  the  poetry  of  her  son,  from 
which  we  may  gather  that  she  was  a  godly  woman, 
whose  devotion  to  God's  service  her  son  commemo- 
rates as  at  once  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  himself,  and 
a  stimulus  to  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  God's  service 
(Psa.  Ixxxvi,  16 ;  and  perhaps  cxvi,  16).  His  father, 
Jesse,  was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till  after 
his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  8).  Certain 
points  with  regard  to  his  birth  and  lineage  deserve 
special  mention. 

(a)  His  connection  with  Moab  through  his  ancestress 
Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and 
intrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  8).  This  connection  possibly  gave  greater 
breadth  to  his  views,  and  even  to  his  lidstory,  than  if 
he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  prob- 
ably the  significance  of  the  express  mention  of  Ruth 
in  the  genealogy  in  Matt,  i,  5. 

(5)  His  birthplace,  Bethlehem  (q.  v.).    His  recol- 
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leetkm  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  Is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chron.  zi,  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own  pat- 
rimony, he  gave  a  piece  of  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix,  37, 88;  Jer.  xll, 
17).  It  is  this  connection  of  David  with  Bethlehem 
that  gave  importance  to  the  place  again  in  later  times, 
when  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethlehem,  **  because  he  was 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David"  (Luke  ii,  4). 

(c)  His  general  connection  with  die  tribe  of  Judah, 
in  wliich  the  tribal  feeling  appears  to  have  been  stron- 
ger than  in  any  of  the  others.  This  connection  must 
be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  Da- 
vid*s  security  among  the  lulls  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  fh)m  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  aft  of  the  jealousy  of  the  tribe  at 
having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigafl.  Though 
called  in  1  Chron.  il,  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are  not 
expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and  Abigail, 
in  2  Sam.  xvii,  25,  is  called  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David's  mother  had 
been  the  wife  or  concubine  of  Nahash,  and  then  mar- 
ried by  Jesse  ?  This  would  agree  with  the  difference 
of  age  between  David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Na- 
hash was  the  same  as  the  king  of  Ammon)  with  the 
kindnesses  which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2 
Sam.  X,  2),  and  then  from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahadi  (xvii, 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family,  he  may  possibly 
have  received  fh>m  his  parents  the  name,  which  first 
appears  in  him,  of  David^  the  darling.  But,  perhaps 
for  this  same  reason,  he  was  never  intimate  with  his 
brethren.  The  eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made 
by  him  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
18),  treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are 
apt  to  act ;  his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family  as 
law  (xx,  29) ;  and  the  father  looked  upon  the  youngest 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  fiimily  at  all  (xvi,  11),  and  as 
a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii,  17).  The  fdmil- 
iarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he  gained  with 
his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah, 
and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from 
the  fact  that  their  mothers  were  the  eldest  of  the  whole 
family,  were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  him- 
self, and  they  accordingly  were  to  him — especially  the 
three  sons  of  Zeruiah-Hhroughout  life  in  the  relation 
usually  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them 
we  see  the  router  qualities  of  the  family,  which  Da- 
vid shared  with  them,  while  he  was  distinguished  from 
them  by  qualities  peculiar  to  himself.  The  two  sons 
of  his  brother  Shiraeah  are  both  connected  with  his  af- 
ter history,  and  both  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled.  One 
was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  8) ;  the  other  was  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  21),  who  afterwards  became  the  counsellor 
of  David  himself  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  32).  It  is  a  conjec- 
ture or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qw« 
Jleb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than 
Nathan  the  prophet,  who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse's 
family,  makes  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  13-15.     But  this  is  hardly  probable. 

The  first  record  of  David's  appearance  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  femily  circle.  B.C.  1068. 
There  was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  prob- 
ably at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx,  6),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi,  1) 
suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel,  driving 
a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn  of 
the  consecrated  oil  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  elders  of 
be  little  town  were  terrified  at  this  apparition,  but 


were  reassnnd  by  the  augnst  visitor,  and  invttodW 
him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing  tiw  beifcr,    Tb 
heifer  was  killed.     The  party  were  waitiBe  to  bc^ 
the  feast.     Samuel  stood  witii  his  liom  to  po«r  bA\ 
the  oil,  as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (coaip.  ix.  Si 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimatioa  as  mem  ate 
sonpossedby.    £aiab,  the  eldest,  by  *' Ms  bei^^"  sii 
**his  countenance,"  seemed  the  natnnd  ocMXBtieT^ 
of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  theai,  tbe  fvoftn 
came  to  select.    But  the  day  had  gone  by  wbea  ki^l 
were  chosen  because  they  were  head  and  slioals^j 
taller  than  the  rest.     "  Samuel  said  onto  Jeasf.  Ixi 
these  all  thy  children  ?    And  he  sud.  There  yet  rn 
maineth  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  ke^eth  t^ 
sheep."    The  boy  was  brought  in.     We  are  essyaj 
to  fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  oar  miiiffat.      He  «iij 
of  short  stature,  thus  contrasting  with  his  tall  fanCkr 
Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul,  and  with  hia  gigaitfic  ee*J 
my  of  Gath.     He  had  red  or  aubnm  hair,  aa  is  ec»^ 
sional  in  the  East ;  or  at  least  a  rafoos  complexiaa  b^\ 
sanguineous  temperament.     Sets  Ruddt.     Lsfeer  a? 
wore  a  beard.    His  bright  eyes  are  espedaOy  nwmtaV 
ed  (xvi,  12),  and  generally  he  was  remarkabie  Ibr  tst 
grace  of  his  figure  and  countenance  (**  fair  of  evei,''! 
"comely,"  "goodly,"  xvi,  12, 18;  xvii,  4S),  well  iadt 
and  of  great  strength  and  agility.     His  swiftaieBB  a&l 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Aaahel)  like  a  wui 
gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts^  feet,  and  his  arms  wtjvci 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Psa.  xvin,  3S,  54 1 
He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted  in  "Eaaurt 
countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the  femalea,  or  the  ^ 
spised  of  the  &mily  (oomp.  the  caae  of  Moaes,  of  Ja- 
cob, of  Zipporah,  and  of  Rachel,  and  in  latw  times  «f 
Mohammed ;  Sprenger,  p.  8).     The  partnree  otBeo- 
lehem  are  fiimous  throughout  the  sacred  history.    Tk 
Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen.  xxxv,  21)  was  there :  az^ 
there  too  the  shepherds  abode  with  their  floc^  by  s^;^ 
(Luke  ii).    He  usually  carried  a  switch  or  wand  ic  & 
hand  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  such  as  would  be  nsed  fer  \bs 
dogs  (xvii,  43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  roond  hu  skL 
to  carry  anything  that  was  needed  for  his  sh^i^rC) 
life  (xvii,  40).    Such  was  the  outer  life  of  Dav^  vba 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  caH)  he  «« 
"  taken  fh)m  the  sheepfblds,  from  following  the  evca 
great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to  the  a- 
tegrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by  tiie  sldif^ 
ness  of  his  hands"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  70-72).     The  rec^ 
lection  of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation  ttom  thii 
humble  station  is  deeply  impressed  on  his  after  B£e. 
**  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high'^  (2  Ssa.  x±m, 
1)— "I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  pecfit" 
(Psa.  Ixxxix,  19>— "  I  took  thee  fh>m  the  sltoepceur 
(2  Sam.  vii,  8).     The  event  itself  prepared  him  to  ^ 
that  in  which  Saul  had  so  eminently  foiled,  tiz.  to  ne- 
oncile  his  own  military  government  with  a  filial  refpetr? 
for  the  prophets  and  an  honorable  patronage  c^  tbe 
priesthood.     Besides  this,  he  became  knit  into  a  bcs^ 
of  brotherhood  with  his  heroic  comrades,  to  wltoci  he 
was  eminently  endeared  by  hb  personal  self-deiuii 
and  liberality  (1  Sam.  xxx,  21-81 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  1^- 
8.  But  there  was  another  preparation   etiD  iccn 
needed  for  his  ofiice,  which  probably  had  made  faa 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  whidli,  at  any  rrtc  a 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.    Wh«i  the  bodr. 
guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  master  when 
the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  bis 
madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guani 
suggested  David.     Saul,  with  the  absolute  control  in- 
herent in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  instantly  seat 
for  him,  and  in  the  successftil  effbrt  of  Darid^s  ksrp 
we  have  the  first  glimpse  nato  that  genlns  ftr  raos- 
and  poetry  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  in  t^ 
Psalms.     It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  early  <fit- 
play  of  this  gift  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  whs 
exercised  their  vocation  with  tabret,  pealtny,  pipe; 
and  harp  (1  Sam.  x,  6),  in  the  pastures  (Nahik  ;  temp. 
Psa.  xxiil,  2),  to  which  he  afterwards  retaned  as  Id 
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natural  home  (1  Sam.  xiz,  18).  Whether  any  of 
\  existing  Psalms  can  be  referred  to  this  epooh  of 
vid's  life  is  uncertain.  The  28d,  from  its  subject 
the  shepherd,  and  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
ough  placed  by  Ewald  somewhat  later),  may  well 
re  been  suggested  by  this  time.  The  8th,  19th, 
1 29th,  which  are  nniversally  recognised  as  I^vid's, 
tcribe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and,  as  such  (at 
st  the  two  former),  may  more  naturally  be  referrod 
this  tranquil  peiM  of  his  life  than  to  any  other. 
le  imagery  of  danger  frcm  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild 
lis,  etc.  (Psa.  yii,  2;  xxii,  20,  21),  may  be  reminis- 
ices  of  this  time.  And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  must 
ve  first  acquired  the  art  which  gave  him  one  of  his 
ief  claims  to  mention  in  alter  times — **the  sweet 
iger  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  1),  **the  inyentor  of 
ttmrnents  of  muric"  (Amos  vi,  5);  "with  his  whole 
art  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him" 
cclos.  xlvli,  8). 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
s  come  down  to  us— his  conflict  with  the  lion  and 
B  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's  flocks  (1  Sam.  xrii, 
,  85).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was  already 
town  to  Saul's  guards  for  his  martial  exploits,  prob- 
ily  against  the  Philistines  (xvi,  18),  and  when  he 
ddenly  appeared  in  the  camp  his  elder  brother  im- 
ediately  guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his 
dor  to  see  the  battle  (xvii,  28).  To  this  new  aspect 
his  character  we  are  next  introduced.  B.G.  1068. 
The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-dammim  (q.  v.), 
the  frontier  hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from  this 
'  similar  encounters  ''the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's 
my  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
jtines  on  the  other ;  the  watercourse  of  Elah,  or  "  the 
erebinth,"  runs  between  them.  A  Philistine  of  gir 
mtic  stature,  and  dothed  in  complete  armcnr.  insults 
le  comparatively  defenceless  Israelites,  among  whom 
le  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii,  88; 
)mp.  xiii,  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  tt^e  up  the 
lallenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in  the 
unp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and  ten  slices 
r  cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  fresh  fix>m  the 
ieepfolds.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
rhich  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  fortifica- 
lon  round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii,  20),  he  hears  the 
rell-known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num. 
xiii,  21).  The  martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at 
be  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage- 
utfter,  and  darts  to  jom  his  brothers  (like  one  of  the 
oyal  messengers)  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.  Then 
e  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth  time 
-sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — hears  of  the  re- 
tard proposed  by  the  king— goes  with  the  impetuosity 
f  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in 
pite  of  bis  brother's  rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul 
-ondertakes  the  combat  His  victory  over  the  gigan- 
ic  Philistine  b  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  own 
linunutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple  weapons  with 
rbich  it  was  accomplished — not  the  armor  of  Saul, 
vhich  he  naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's 
ling,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  and 
he  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as  he 
^ent  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in 
lis  shepherd's  wallet  Two  trophies  long  remained 
)f  the  battle— one,  the  huge  sword  of  the  Philistine, 
JThich  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in  the  Tabema- 
ue  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9) ;  the  other  the  head,  which 
ae  bore  away  himself  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at 
^ob,  or  subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  See  Nob.  Psalm 
ixliv,  though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is 
f»y  the  titie  in  the  Sept.  "against  Goliatii."  But 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  Sept.  at  the  end 
M  the  Psalter,  and  which,  though  probably  a  mere 
adapution  from  the  history,  well  sums  up  this  early 
period  of  his  life: 

•*'J**H.^  ***«  P*^«  of  David's  own  writing  (?)  (iit6ypa4,<n 
et»  Aaind),  ud  oatslde  the  namber,  when  he  fought  the  single 


combat  with  OoUath.'*  ^^  I  wms  iroaU  amongat  my  btethiea, 
and  the  voongest  in  my  father's  house.  I  was  feeding  my 
father's  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  harp,  and  my  fingerB  fitt^ 
a  psattery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord?  Ue  Is  the 
Lord,  he  heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel  ?),  and  took 
me  from  my  father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of 
his  anointing.  Mv  brethren  were  heautifal  and  tall,  bnt  the 
Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  them.  I  went  ont  to  meet 
the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by  his  Idols.  But  I  drew  his 
own  sword  and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach- 
from  the  chUdren  of  Israel." 


David's  susceptible  temperament,  joined  to  his  devo- 
tional tendencies,  must,  at  a  very  early  age,  have 
made  him  a  fSavorite  pupil  of  the  prophets,  whose  pe- 
culiar mark  was  the  harp  and  the  psalm  (1  Sam.  x,  1- 
12,  and  xix,  20-24 ;  see  also  2  Khigs  iii,  16). 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  rec- 
ommendation of  David  to  Saul  as  a  skilful  ^ayer  and 
warrior  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  14-23,  with  the  account  in  the 
following  chapter  of  David's  appearance  in  the  camp 
of  Saul,  and  his  introduction  to  that  monarch  in  con- 
sequence of  his  victory  over  Goliath.  Both  narratives 
i^parently  give  the  account  of  David's/rs<  introduc- 
tion to  Saul,  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  combine  them 
into  one.  Some  would  transpose  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  chap,  so  as  to  make  it  follow  after  xviii,  9  (Hen- 
ley, Bib.  Crit.  i,  882);  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is 
gained  by  this ;  for  if  David  was  known  to  Saul,  and 
accepted  into  Saul's  serviee  as  there  narrated,  how 
could  Saul  send  for  him  to  his  father's  house,  and  re- 
ceive him  as  a  perfect  stranger,  as  narrated  in  xvi, 
14-20  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  David  came  before  the 
notice  of  Saul  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
this  16th  chapter,  and  was  received  into  his  favor  and 
service  as  there  narrated  (21-28),  how  could  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  17th  chapter,  especially  those  in  verses 
81-87,  and  55-68,  have  occurred  ?  The  Vatican  MS.  of 
the  Sept.  rejects  xvii,  12-81,  55-58,  and  xviii,  1-5,  as 
spurious ;  and  this  Kennicott  approves  as  the  true  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  (see  his  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, Dittert.  <m  (he  Hebrew  Tesd,  p.  418-482, 554-558). 
What  gives  some  plausibility  to  this  is,  that  ver.  82 
naturally  connects  with  ver.  11,  and  all  between  has 
very  much  the  aspect  of  an  interpolation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  permitted  on  such  grounds 
to  reject  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  has  all  other  ev- 
idence, external  and  internal,  in  its  &vor.  The  old 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  as  David,  after  his  first 
introduction  to  Saul,  did  not  abide  constantiy  with  him, 
but  went  and  came  between  Saul  and  his  father's 
house  (xvii,  15),  he  may  have  been  at  home  when  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  broke  out ;  and  as  Saul's  dis- 
temper was  of  the  nature  of  mania,  he  very  probably 
retained  no  recollection  of  David's  visits  to  him  while 
under  it,  but  at  each  new  interview  regarded  and  spoke 
of  him  as  a  stranger — still  leaves  unexplained  the  fact 
of  Abner's  ignorance  of  David's  person,  which  appears 
to  have  been  as  complete  as  that  of  the  king,  and  the 
&ct  of  David's  professing  ignorance  of  warlike  weap- 
ons, though  he  had  been  for  some  time  Saul's  armor- 
bearer.  This  last  difficulty  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  statement  in  xvi,  21  may  be 
proleptioal;  or  David,  though  Saul's  armor -bearer, 
may  have  had  so  litUe  practice  in  the  use  of  armor  as 
to  prefer,  in  such  a  crisis,  trusting  to  the  weapons  with 
which  he  was  fSuniliar.  The  best  adjustment  of  these 
passages,  however,  is  to  transpose  the  account  in  xvi, 
14-28,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  between  xviii,  4  and  5,  and 
to  regard  the  statement  in  xviii,  2,  of  David's  perma- 
nent residence  at  court  after  Goliatii's  slaughter  as  re- 
ferring merely  to  an  attachment  to  the  royal  person  as 
a  general  thing  and  for  the  present.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  Saul's  hypochondria,  David  may  naturally  have 
returned  home. 

II.  Davids  8  Hiitory  in  corniedion  wUk  S(nil,-^The  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  ci^ 
reer.  Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  final- 
ly to  his  court  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  roman- 
tic friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths  together  to 
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the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  Bongs  of  the 
laraelitish  women  annoonced  that  they  felt  that  in  him 
Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  mightier  even  than 
Saul ;  and  in  those  songs,  and  in  the  £une  which  Da- 
vid thus  acquired,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  un- 
happy jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling 
with  the  king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his 
whole  later  relations  to  David.  Three  new  qualities 
now  began  to  develop  themselves  in  David's  charac- 
ter. The  first  was  his  prudence.  It  had  already 
been  glanced  at  on  the  first  mention  of  bim  to  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xvi,18),  as  ^*  prudent  in  matters ;"  but  it  was  the 
marked  feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career. 
Thrice  over  it  is  emphatically  said,  **  he  behaved  him- 
self wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  meaning  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  his 
delicate  and  difiScult  situation.  It  was  that  peculiar 
Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sagac- 
ity of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is  remarked  in  Jacob, 
and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  One  instance  of  it  appears  immediately,  in 
his  answer  to  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Saul's  servants, 
**  Seemeth  it  to  you  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son- 
in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteem- 
ed ?"  (xviii,  28).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnani- 
mous forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  painful 
exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his  hair- 
breadth escapes,  continued  through  so  many  years,  im- 
pressed upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine 
help,  clearly  derived  fh>m  this  epoch.  His  usual  oath 
or  asseveration  in  later  times  was,  *^  As  the  Lord  liveth 
who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam. 
iv,  9;  1  Kings  i,  29) ;  and  the  Psalms  are  filled  with 
imagery  taken  even  literally  fh)m  shelter  against  pur- 
suers, idipping  down  precipices  (Psa.  xviii,  86),  hiding- 
places  in  rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi,  20), 
strong  fastnesses  (xviii,  2).  This  part  of  David's  life 
may  be  subdivided  into  four  portions : 

1.  His  Life  at  the  Court  of  Saul  tiU  hUJinal  Escape 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  2-xix,  18). — His  office  is  not  exactly 
defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having  been  ^rst  ar- 
mor-bearer (xvi,  21 ;  xviii,  2),  then  made  captain  over 
a  thousand— the  subdivision  of  a  tribe — (xviii,  18),  he 
finally,  on  his  marriage  with  Michal,  the  king's  second 
daughter,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  captain  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner, 
the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  appar- 
ent. These  three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the 
king  at  his  meals  (xx,  25).  David  was  now  chiefly 
known  for  his  successfiil  exploits  against  the  Philis- 
tines, by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  PhUistine  power  with  a  blow  f^m  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.  He 
also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of  min- 
strel. But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul  to  en- 
trap him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which  the  king's 
madness  twice  broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him  that 
his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  had  two  faithful  al- 
lies, however,  in  the  court — ^the  son  of  Saul,  his  friend 
Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of  Saul,  his  wife  Michal. 
Warned  by  the  one  and  assbted  by  the  other,  he  es- 
caped by  night,  and  was  from  that  time  forward  a  fu- 
gitive. ^  B.C.  1062.  Jonathan  he  never  saw  again  ex- 
cept by' stealth.  Michal  was  given  in  marriage  to  an- 
other (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw  her  no  more  till  long  after 
her  fiither's  death.  See  Michal.  To  this  escape  the 
traditional  title  assigns  Psa.  lix.  Internal  evidence 
(according  to  Ewald)  gives  Psa.  vi  and  vii  to  this  pe- 
riod. In  the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  fiight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved 
by  the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  history  (per- 
haps those  alluded  to  in  1  Chron.  xii,  17) — according 
to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Benjamite,  and  there- 
fore of  SauVs  tribe.     See  Cush,  2. 

2.  Hii  Escape  (1  Sam.  xix,  18-xxi,  15).->He  first 


fled  to  Kaioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramih,to  S«& 
This  is  the  first  recorded  occasioo  of  his  ■ 
Samuel  since  the  original  interview  dnrifif  kis  b. 
hood  at  Bethlehem.  It  might  almost  seem  u  ik 
had  intended  to  devote  himself  with  his 
poetical  g^  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  pn  ^ik 
cares  and  dangers  of  public  life.  But  he  lud  i  ki^ 
destiny  still.  Up  to  this  time  botii  the  king  a^k» 
self  had  thought  that  a  reumon  was  possiUe  (»  a 
6,  26).  But  the  midness  of  Saul  now  beene  ae 
settied  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  David's  dia^ 
proportionately  greater.  The  secret  intemevvd 
Jonathan,  of  which  tiie  recoUeetion  was  probsUrkn^ 
ed  down  through  Jonathan's  deacendaDts  v^  tir 
came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  ahtm  ilmr 
excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seise  him  at  fiasiikat 
he  now  determined  to  leave  hw  coontry,  aad  takei^ 
uge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  Themistocles  in  like 
stances,  in  the  court  of  his  enemy.  BeftretliiM 
resolve  he  visited  Nob  (q.  v.),  the  seat  of  fte  t^ 
nacle  (1  Sam.  xzi),  partiy  to  obtain  a  finsl  interrtf 
with  the  high-prfest  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxS;  f, " 
partiy  to  procure  food  and  weapons.  On  the  {rst 
of  a  secret  mission  ftom  Saul,  he  obtained  fi«B  i^ 
elech  some  of  the  sacred  loaves  of  shew-bnad  ;^t 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  G<diath,  of  wtifi  h 
said,  "  There  is  none  like  that ;  give  it  me."  I^ 
incident  was  of  double  importance  in  David's  csw 
First,  it  established  a  oonnection  between  Iub  ndtb 
only  survivor  of  the  massacre  in  which  DsTid'i  n- 
it  involved  the  house  of  Ahlmeledli.  Second,  ^ 
Ahimelech's  surrender  of  the  sacred  bread  to  DnMi 
hunger  (see  Osiander,  De  Davide  pcmet 
recipienie^  Tubing.  1761)  our  Lord  drew  the  iafsm 
of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremoshlkv- 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David't  USt  a 
the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xii,  8;  Mark  ii,  25;  Luke  viif 
It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  tide  ef  Fa 
lii.  His  hospitable  reception,  when  in  distna.^ 
Ahimelech  the  priest,  and  the  atrocious  mssssoe  isas- 
cently  brought  by  him  on  Nob,  the  city  of  the  {n* 
(1  Sam.  xxi  and  xxii,  9-19),  must  have  deqilfift^ 
his  generous  nature,  and  laid  tiie  fbnndatien  tt^i^ 
dial  affection  for  the  whole  priestly  order,  wlwe  ^ 
istrations  he  himself  helped  to  elevate  by  hb  <itn> 
tional  melodies.     See  Ahimeuecb,  1. 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  Achish  (q.  v.)  wis  ^ 
Discovered  possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  GoUsth,"  1» 
presence  revived  the  national  enmi^  of  tbe  Pb& 
tines  against  their  former  conqueror;  and  he  oelff' 
caped  by  feigning  madness,  by  violent  gMtrncs,  p^ 
ing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a  drum  or  c^nU 
letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foammg  at  the  m^A  } 
Sam.  xxi,  18,  Sept.).  (See  Ortlob,  De  Ikm&  *«* 
Lips.  1706;  Hebenstreit,  De  Dav,  Jkrvrm  nmal(^ 
Vit.1711;  Krafft, /)«  Dap.  Ml  oafa  GeAww,  Erf»^ 
1768.)  The  56th  and  d4th  Psalms  are  both  refentdK 
their  titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state  (v^ 
does  not  appear  in  the  narrative)  that  be  had  bta 
seized  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  thit  b 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  stratagem,  sel  free  tf 
Acfaish,  or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Abimdeek  £*< 
Achish,  1. 

8.  His  Life  as  an  independent  OvOiam  (xxii,  \-tsn- 
25).— (1.)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  AdoB» 
probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very  Urp <»«» 
Palestine),  not  fiir  from  Bethlehem,  now  calW  t^ 
reitAn  (see  Sonar's  Land  qf  Promise,  p.  2«>  ft* 
its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was  joined  there  by  » 
whole  fkmily,  now  feeling  themselves  in  danger  ^^ 
Saul's  fury  (xxii,  1).  This  was  probably  the  fo«if 
tion  of  his  intimate  connection  with  his  nephews,^ 
sons  of  Zeruiah.  B.C.  1061.  Of  these,  Abiriui,  r» 
two  other  companions,  was  among  the  earlier  1' 
Chron.  xi,  15,  20;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6;  2  Ssm. xxSU* 
18).  Besides  these  were  outlaws  and  debton  ^^ 
every  part,  including,  doubtless,  some  of  the 
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aanltes,  of  whom  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  baa 
1  preserved,  Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xzvi, 

See  Adulj.am. 
2.)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either  the 
mtain.  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to  Adul« 
,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  (^War,  vii,  8, 
Maaada,  the  Grsdsed  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
'scuiah  (1  Sam.  xxii,  4, 5 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  16),  in  the 
;hborhood  of  En-gedL  While  there,  he  had  de- 
Ited  his  aged  parents,  for  the  sake  of  greater  seco- 
%  be3roiid  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral  kinsman 
ULoab  ^b.  8).  The  neighboring  king,  Nohash  of 
,mon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x,  2).  Here 
•ther  companion  appears  for  the  first  time,  a  school- 
ow,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of 
aael,  the  prophet  Gad,  his  subeeqnent  biogn^her 
Sam.  xxii,  5) ;  and  wliile  he  was  there  oocnrred  the 
valroos  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  jost  mentioned 
vociire  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  Da- 
*B  ehivalrous  answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the 
ert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Chron.  xi,  16-19 ;  2  Sam.  xziii, 
17).  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separata  bands : 
)  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  mountaineers, 
lo  swam  tiie  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him  (1 
ron.  xii,  8) ;  the  other,  a  detachment  of  men  from 
dab  and  Benjamin,  under  his  nephew  Amasai,  who 
nceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes  (1 
iron,  xii,  16-18). 

(3.)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the  forest 
Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Jndah),  and  then 
ain  fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparent- 
advised  by  Gad  (xxiii,  4),  made  a  descent  on  their 
raging  parties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (q.  v.),  in  which 
I  took  up  his  abode.  While  there,  now  for  the  first 
ne  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii,  7),  he  was 
ined  by  a  new  and  most  important,  ally — ^Abiathar, 
e  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  who  came 
ith  the  high-priest's  ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the 
Bcles,  which  David  had  hitlierto  received  from  Gad 
siii,  6,  9;  xxii,  28).  By  this  time  the  400  who  had 
tined  hhn  at  Adnllam  (xxii,  2)  had  swelled  to  600 
csiii,  18). 

(4.)  Thie  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by  the 
;>pearanoe  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.  Apparently 
le  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little  army  to  keep 
igether.  They  escaped  from  Keilah,  and  dispersed, 
whithersoever  they  could  go,'*  among  the  fostnesses 
f  Judah.  Henceforth  it  becomes  difficult  to  follow 
is  movements  with  exactness,  partly  fh>m  ignorance 
f  the  localities,  partly  because  the  same  event  seems 
}  be  twice  narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19-24 ;  xxvi,  1-4, 
nd  perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv,  1-22 ;  xxvi,  &-25).  But  thus 
inch  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
)nce  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to 
^ul,  who  literally  hunts  him  like  a  partridge;  the 
reacherous  Zipliites  beating  the  bushes  before  him, 
ind  3000  men  being  stationed  by  Saul  to  catch  even 
he  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  Idlls  (1  Sain,  xxiii,  14, 
12  [Heb.],  24  [Sept.] ;  xxiv,  11 ;  xxvi,  2,  20).  David 
inds  himself  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in 
he  wilderness  of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occa^ 
nons,  the  pursuer  and  pursued  cato^  sight  of  each 
>ther.  Of  the  first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was 
long  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  "  CJliff  of  Divisions," 
given  to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David 
climbed,  while  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  (xxiii,  25-29),  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  by  the  cry  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion  David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  **  by  the  spring 
of  the  wad  goats"  (En-^di),  immediately  above  the 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  cov- 
ered with  tiie  pursuers.  Ssful  entered,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity. 
I^e  followers  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  David,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  hnmor  and  generosity,  de- 
ll.—X  X 


scends  and  silently  cuts  off  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe 
spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occasions,  be- 
fore and  behind  the  person  so  occupied— and  then  en- 
sued the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance  and  for^v^ 
ness  (xxiv,  8-22).  The  third  was  in  the  wOdemess 
forther  south.  There  was  a  regular  camp,  formed 
with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon  ^nd  bagg^age.  * 
Into  this  inclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and 
carried  off  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  w^-known 
royal  spear  of  Saul,  which  twice  had  so  nearly  trans- 
fixed him  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi,  7, 11,  22). 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  En-gedi— and  this  is 
the  last  interview  between  Saul  and  David  (xxvi,  25). 
B.C.  1055.  David  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan 
in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii,  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional  titles 
Psalm  liv  ('*When  the  Ziphim  came  and  said;  Doth 
not  David  hide  himself  with  us?");  Ivii  ("When  he 
fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  though  this  may  refer  also 
to  Adollam) ;  Ixiii,  **  When  he  was  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah"  (or  Idnmea,  Sept.) ;  cxlii  ("  A  prayer  when 
he  was  in  the  cave"). 

While  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David*s  adventure  with  Nabal  (q.  v.),  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's  life, 
and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage  with 
Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,  also  in  the  same  neighborhood 
(Josh.  XV,  56),  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  short  time 
before  (1  Sam.  xxv,  48;  xxyii,  8;  2  Sam.  iii,  2). 

4.  Bis  Service  tinder  Aehish  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  1;  2 
Sam.  i,  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life,  he  at 
last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not,  as  before,  as 
a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerful  t>and — ^his  600 
men  now  grown  into  an  organized  force,  with  their 
wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii,  8-4).  A& 
ter  the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achidi  gave 
him  for  his  support  a  city — Ziklag,  on  the  frontier 
of  PhUistia^-and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  this 
curious  arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this 
part  of  their  possessions  (xxvii,  6).  Here  we  meet 
with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  was 
settled  therefor  a  year  and  four  numUu  (xxvii,  7),  and 
his  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  body  of  Beigamite  archers  and  slingers,  twenty- 
two  of  whom  are  specially  named,  joined  him  fh)m 
the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chron.  xii,  1-7).  Possi- 
bly during  this  stay  he  may  have  acquired  Uie  knowl- 
edge of  military  organization  and  weapons  of  war  (1 
Sam.  xiii,  19-28),  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed 
the  Israelites,  and  in  wliich  he  surpassed  all  the  pre- 
ceding rulers  of  Israel.  During  his  outlawry,  David 
had  also  become  acquainted  in  turn  not  only  with  all 
the  wild  country  in  the  land,  but  with  the  strongholds 
of  the  enemy  idl  around.  The  celebrity  acquired  in 
successful  guerilla  warfare,  even  in  modem  days, 
turns  many  eyes  on  a  chieftain ;  and  in  an  age  which 
regarded  personal  heroism  as  the  first  qualification  of 
a  general  (1  Chron.  xi,  6)  and  of  a  king,  to  triumph 
over  the  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David  the  fairest 
prospects  of  a  kingdom.  That  he  was  able  to  es- 
cape the  malice  of  his  enemy  was  due  in  part  to  the 
direct  help  given  him  by  the  nations  around,  who 
were  gilad  to  keep  a  thorn  rankling  in  Saul's  side ;  in 
part  also  to  the  indirect  results  of  their  invasions  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  27). 

He  deceived  Aehish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  fhmtier,  and 
representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of  the  south- 
em  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.  But 
this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  no- 
bles, and  accordingly  David  was  sent  back  by  Aehish 
from  the  last  victorious  campMgn  against  SauL  In 
this  manner  David  escaped  the  difficulty  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  but  found  that  during  his 
absence  the  Bedouin  Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plun- 
dered during  the  previous  year,  had  made  a  descent 
upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off 
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the  wives  and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild 
scene  of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  be- 
tween David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened  that 
an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to  David^s 
force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  northward 
*  to  GUboa,  he.  had  been  Joined  by  some  chiefs  of  the 
Manassites,  tiirough  whose  territory  he  was  passing. 
Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need  for  them  at  home, 
yet  David's  foscination  cairied  them  off,  and  they  now 
assisted  him  against  the  plunderers  (1  Ctiron.  xii,  19- 
21).  They  overtook  the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  re- 
covered the  spoiL  These  were  the  gifts  with  which 
David  was  now  able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the 
friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  26-81).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the 
law  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  nude 
by  him,  formeriy  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of  the 
plunder  among  the  two  thirds  wlu>  followed  to  the 
field,  and  the  one  t)iird  who  remained  to  guard  the  bag- 
gage (1  Sam.  XXX,  25 ;  xxv,  13).  Two  days  after  this 
victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  north  with  the  ts^ 
tal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The  reception  of  the 
tidings  <^  the  death  of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend,  the 
solemn  mourning,  the  vent  of  his  indignation  against 
the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic  lamentation 
that  followed,  well  close  the  second  period  of  David's 
life  (2  Sam.  i,  1-27).     B.C.  1053. 

III.  David's  Reign,— (L)  At  King  pf  Judah  at  ff&- 
hroriy  7^  years  (2  Sam.  ii,  1-v,  5). — Hebron  was  select- 
ed, doubtless,  because  it  was  the  ancient  sacred  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs 
and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here  David  was  first 
formally  anointed  king — by  whom  it  is  not  stated ;  but 
the  expression  seems  to  limit  the  inauguration  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  to  exclude  any  interven- 
tion of  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  ii,  4).  To  Judah  his  domin- 
ion was  nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  first 
five  years  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  consequently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  among  the  western 
tribes.  He  then  strengthened  himself  by  a  marriage 
with  Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2 
Sam.  ill,  3),  a  petty  monarch  whose  dominions  were 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  whose  influence  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  land  must  have  added  a  great 
weight  into  David's  scale.  From  Abigail,  widow  of 
the  churlish  Nabal,  David  seems  to  have  received  a 
large  private  fortune.  Concerning  his  other  wives  we 
know  nothing  in  particular,  only  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  had  six  sons  by  six  different  mothers  in  Hebron. 
The  chief  jealousy  was  between  the  two  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  as  Saul  had  belonged  to  the  for- 
mer ;  and  a  tournament  was  turned  by  mutual  ill-will 
into  a  battle,  in  which  Abner  unwillingly  slew  young 
Asabel,  brother  of  Joab.  *  *  Long  war, "  after  this,  was 
carried  on  between  **  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house 
of  David."  We  may  infer  that  the  rest  of  Israel  took 
little  part  in  the  contest ;  and  although  the  nominal 
possession  of  the  kingdom  enabled  the  little  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  struggle  for  some  time  against  Judah,  the 
skill  and  age  of  Abner  could  not  prevail  against  the 
vigor  and  popular  £Eune  of  David.  Gradually  David's 
power  increased,  and  during  the  two  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  elevation  of  Ishbosheth,  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms.  First 
came  a  successful  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Ishbo- 
sheth (2  Sam.  ii,  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of 
Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  12).  A  quarrel  between  Abner  and 
Ishbosheth  decided  the  former  to  bring  the  kingdom 
over  to  David  (see  Ortlob,  De  pacta  Davidis  et  Abneri^ 
Lips.  1709).  The  latter  refused  to  treat  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  proof  of  Abner's  sincerity,  Michal,  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  was  restored  to  David.  The  possession  of 
such  a  wife  was  valuable  to  one  who  was  aspiring  to 


the  kingdom ;  and  altiunigfa  David  had  tsn 
wives,  he  appears  not  to  have  lost  his  alhd&aain 
his  earliest  bride.  She,  too,  seems  to  have  aqm 
in  his  claim  as  being  greater  than  that  of  tk  & 
whom  her  fiither  had  arbitrarfly  b»(owedkE,a£k 
sincere  kindness  of  her  new  husband  had  pfobiiik^ 
effaced  her  former  attachment  to  David,  alitei|S»| 
afterwards  find  her  betrayed  into  an  onwortfcrttT 
her  pride  of  position.  After  "giving  her  back.  As 
proceeded  to  win  the  elders  oi  Israel  orer  to  Ii^ 
but  Joab  discerned  that  if  this  should  be  m  baa 
about,  Abner  of  necessity  would  displace  him  tea 
post  of  chief  captain.  He  therefore  seized  tkt  ml 
tunity  of  murdering  him  when  be  had  comeoBt^ 
ful  embassy,  and  covered  the  a&ocity  by  pleaii^V 
duty  of  revenging  his  brother's  blood.  This  detcu 
perhaps  David's  first  taste  of  the  miseries  of  mniM 
er.  He  dared  not  proceed  actively  against  Ut  m 
less  nephew,  but  he  vented  his  abhorrence  in  a  ueb 
curse  on  Joab  and  hb  posterity,  and  fcdlovcdAia 
to  the  grave  with  weeping.  See  Abxeb.  <^bx>»i 
purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  ordered  a  paUk  n^ 
of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to  touch  food  aU  tb  liw 
His  sincere  expressions  of  grief  won  the  heart  Ui 
Israel.  The  feeble  Ishbosheth  (q.  v.),  left  ikee.  Q 
unequal  to  the  government,  and  shortly  nfiendi^ 
same  fate  of  assassination.  David,  Mowif^tlea^ 
versal  policy  of  sovereigns  (Tacit  Bid,  i,4^f^3^ 
own  profound  sense  of  the  aacredness  otmpk^M 
vengeance  on  the  murderers,  and  buried  bbbc^^ 
Abner's  tomb  at  Hebron.  During  this  period,  k'a^ 
stated  against  what  people  his  marauding  eicottj 
were  directed.  It  is  diiftinctly  alleged  (2  Sua.  5,  - 1 
that  his  men  brought  in  a  great  spoU  st  theTfirti^ 
at  which  he  had  a  truce  with  Abner ;  poasbfyif  (&; 
have  been  won  from  his  old  enemies  the  Aaakksat- 
Sam.xxx).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for  bianj 
now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  wiwli  f^ 
at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  B.C  lOtf.  A* 
emn  league  was  made  between  him  andhiipeM"- 
Sam.  V,  8).  For  the  third  time  David  w»  aasff* 
king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days  celebntedtbe  jeft: 
event  (1  Chron.  xii,  89).  His  little  band  l»i »« 
sweUed  into  "a  great  host,  like  the  host  ofGoT 
Chron,  xii,  22).  The  command  of  it,wkidiW^ 
merly  rested  on  David  alone,  he  now  devdwd  «■ 
nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii,  28).  It  was  (otofA  bf  » 
tingentsfhun  every  tribe  of  IsraeL  Tiroa»»l*^ 
mentioned  as  bringing  a  weight  of  autiKxitf  ittf^i^ 
others.  The  sons  of  Issachar  had  ^'ondentu^ 
the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  doj^aadts 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  oooaioa  m 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  teiritoiy(lCb^ 
xii,  82, 40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  formeriy  wpw^ 
in  David's  being  followed  only  by  the  soKtaiyft^ 
Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  representid  ^ 
head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar,  the  li^^ 
the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  wariike  «^ 
manZadok(lChron.xii,27,28;  xxvii,5>  T^^: 
dora  was  not  at  first  a  despotic,  but  a  c****"*??? 
one ;  for  it  is  stated,  "  David  made  o  fa^*  *f  r* 
elders  of  Israel  in  Hebron  before  Jehovah;  aw^ 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel"  (2  Sam.  t,  5>^ 
is  marked  out  as  the  era  whidi  dotennined  ^  '^ 
tines  to  hostility  (ver.  17),  and  may  confirm  oe^ 
that  their  policy  was  to  hinder  Israel  from  b**'''^ 
united  under  a  single  king.  . 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  P«*P^' *L 
cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which  D»»»^ 
assumed,  had  first  made  themselves  appam^*^ 


bron,  and  affected  all  the  rest  of  his  caxeer- 


Hiefi* 


was  the  formation  of  a  harem,  according  **  *•  ^ 
of  Oriental  kings.  To  the  two  wives  of  to  ^ 
ing  life  he  had  now  added  four,  and  indoding  »'°7 
five  (2  Sam.  ii,  2;  iii,  2-6, 16).  The  ^^ 
increasing  power  of  his  kinsmen  and  <**°J^ 
which  the  king  strove  to  restrain  within  tw  "^ 
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'ight ;  and  thus,  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  part  of 
career,  tbe  most  plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lentation  over  his  powerleesness  to  prevent  the  mur- 
of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  31-86). 
II.)  Reign  over  all  Itraely  88  years  (2  Sam.  v,  6,  to  1 
i^  ii,  11).— The  reign  of  David  is  the  great  critical 

in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  It  decided  that 
y  were  to  have  for  nearly  five  centuries  a  national 
narchy,  a  fixed  line  of  priesthood,  and  a  solemn 
^oiis  w^orship  by  music  and  psalms  of  exquisite 
iuty  ^  it  finally  separated  Israel  from  the  surronnd- 
;  heathen,  and  gave  room  for  producing  those  noble 
ntunents  of  sacred  writ,  to  the  influence  of  which 
sr  the  whole  world  no  end  can  be  seen.  His  prede- 
sofT,  Saul,  had  many  successes  ilgainst  the  Philis- 
es,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  made  little  impression  on 
dr  real  power;  for  he  died  fighting  against  them, 
t  on  their  own  border,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  his 
igdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  As  for  all  the  other  '*  en- 
ies  on  every  side" — Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edom- 
s,  and  the  kings  of  Zobah— however  much  he  may 
ve  **  vexed  them"  (1  Sam.  ziv,  47),  they,  as  well  as 
9  Amalekites,  remained  unsubdued,  UT  weakened, 
ic  real  work  of  establishing  Israel  as  lord  over  the 
lole  soil  of  Canaan  was  left  for  David. 
1.  Tite  Foundation  ofJeruaalem. — It  must  have  been 
th  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  surrounding  nations 
itched  for  the  prey  on  which  the  Lion  of  Judah,  now 
•ont  to  issue  from  his  native  lair,  and  establish  him- 
If  in  a  new  home,  would  make  his  first  spring.  One 
stness  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto 
ified  the  arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular 
esdence,  perceiving  that  so  southerly  a  position  as 
ebron  was  no  longer  suitable,  David  fixed  as  his  fu> 
tre  capital.  By  one  sudden  assault  Jebus  was  taken, 
id  became  henceforth  known  by  the  names  (whether 
nue  by  it  before  or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem 
id  Zion.  B.C.  1044.  See  Jebusalbm.  Of  all  the 
ties  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages,  Jerusalem 
one  has  vindicated  by  its  long  permanence  the  choice 
f  its  founder.  The  importance  of  the  capture  was 
larked  at  the  time.  The  reward  bestowed  on  the 
iccessful  scaler  of  the  precipice  was  the  highest  place 
1  tbe  army.  Joab  henceforward  became  captain  of 
le  host  (1  Chron.  zi,  6).  The  ro3ral  residence  was 
istantly  fixed  there,  fortifications  were  added  by  the 
ing  and  by  Joab,  and  it  was  known  by  the  special 
ame  of  the  "  dty  of  David"  (1  Chron.  xi,  7 ;  2  Sam. 
,9). 

In  the  account  of  this  siege,  some  have  imagined 
be  Chronicles  to  contradict  the  book  of  Samuel,  but 
here  is  no  real  incompatibility  in  the  two  narratives, 
oab  was,  it  is  true,  abread!/  David's  chief  captain; 
lut  David  was  heartily  disgusted  with  him,  and  may 
lave  sought  a  pretence  for  superseding  him  by  ofifer- 
Dg  the  post  to  the  man  who  should  first  sc»le  the 
rail.  Joab  would  be  animated  by  the  desire  to  retain 
lis  office,  at  least  as  keenly  as  others  by  the  desire  to 
^  it ;  and  it  is  credible  that  he  may  actually  have 
)een  the  successful  hero  of  that  siege  also.  If  this 
^as  the  case,  it  will  Anther  explain  why  David,  even 
u  the  fulness  of  power,  made  no  further  efiTort  to  ex- 
pel him  until  he  had  slaughtered  Absalom. 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged  and 
partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  had  already  made 
two  ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v,  17- 
20),  both  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim ;  and  these  were 
probably  the  first  battles  fought  by  David  after  be- 
coming king  of  all  IsraeL  A  retribution  on  their  for- 
mer victories  now  took  place  by  the  capture  and  con- 
flagration of  their  own  idols  (1  Chron.  xiv,  12).  Tyre, 
now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history, 
allied  herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiram  sent  cedarwood 
for  the  bnildhigs  of  the  new  caj^tal  (2  Sam.  v,  11),  es- 
P^cially  for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii, 
2).  That  the  mechanical  arts  should  have  been  in  a 
very  low  state  among  the  Israelites  was  to  be  expect- 


ed, silice,  before  tbe  reign  of  Saul,  even  smiths'  forges 
were  not  allowed  among  them  by  the  Philistines. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  profitable  for  the 
Phoenicians  than  the  security  of  cultivation  enjoyed 
by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  trade  between  Tyre  and  Israel  became  at  once  ex- 
tremely lucrative  to  both,  and  the  league  between  the 
two  states  was  quickly  very  intimate.  Unhallowed 
and  profone  as  Jebus  had  been  before,  it  was  at  once 
elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has  never  lost,  above 
any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  land.  The  ark 
was  now  removed  from  its  obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim 
with  marked  solemnity,  B.C.  1043.  A  temporary  halt 
(owing  to  the  death  of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed- 
edom's  house,  after  which  it  agaui  moved  forward 
with  great  state  to  "Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convened,  and  (according  to  1  Chion.  ziii, 
2 ;  XV,  2-27)  especially  of  the  Levitea.  The  musical 
arts,  in  which  David  himself  excelled,  were  now  de- 
veloped on  a  great  scale  (1  Chron.  xv,  16-22 ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  5).  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Chron. 
XV,  11).  Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chron. 
XV,  22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge  (1 
Chron.  xiii,  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser  of  the  fu- 
ture (2  Sam.  vii,  8).  A  sacrifice  was  offered  as  soon 
as  a  successfbl  start  was  made  (1  Chron.  xv,  26 ;  2 
Sam.  xi?  18).  David  himself  was  dressed  in  the  white 
linen  dress  of  the  priestiy  order,  without  his  royal 
robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1  Chron. 
XV,  27 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  14,  20).  As  in  the  prophetic  schools 
where  he  had  himself  been  brought  up  (1  Sam.  x,  5), 
and  as  still  in  the  impressive  ceremonial  of  some  East- 
em  dervishes,  and  of  Seville  cathedral  (probably  de- 
rived from  the  East),  a  wild  dance  was  part  of  the 
religious  solemnity.  Into  this  David  threw  himself 
with  unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen  fortress  (see  J.  £.  lif  Oiler,  De  Davide  ante  ar- 
cam  saUante,  in  Ugolini  Tkes^  zxxii).  See  Dakce. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the 
royal  functions,  he  offered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale, 
and  himself  gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam. 
vi,  17, 18 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  2).  The  scene  of  this  inau- 
guration  was  on  the  hill  which,  ftvm  David's  habita^ 
tion,  was  specially  known  as  the  "  dty  of  David." 
As  ^  to  mark  the  new  era,  he  had  not  brought  the  an- 
cient tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but  had  erected  a  new 
tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  xt,  1)  for  the  reception 
of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning  «f  the  great 
design,  of  which  we  will  speak  presentiy,  afterwards 
carried  out  by  his  son,  of  erecting  a  permanent  temple 
or  palace  for  the  ark,  corresponding  to  the  state  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  dwelL  It  was  the  greatest 
day  of  David's  life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its 
splendor—- the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was 
finally  entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own 
hous^old  the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  See  Miohal.  His  act  of 
severity  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the 
stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam. 
vi,  20-28 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  29). 

A  large  number  of  psalms,  either  in  their  traditional 
tities,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of  their  contents, 
bear  traces  of  this  great  festival,  besides  those  which 
may  be  referred  either  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the  ded- 
ication of  Solomon's  Temple,  or  even  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sacred  services  on  the  return  from  Babylon. 
The  15th,  101st,  and  118th,  by  their  contents,  express 
the  feelings  of  David  on  his  occupation  of  his  new 
home.  The  68th,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  24th,  seem 
to  have  been  actually  composed  for  the  entrance  of 
the  ark  into  the  ancient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress 
—and  the  last  words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name 
by  which  God  henceforth  is  called,  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
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**  Who  it  this  king  of  glorj ?"  "The  Lord  of  hoets, 
he  is  the  king  of  glory*'  (Psa.  xziv,  10;  comp.  2  Sam. 
yi,  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked  up  into  psalms 
(xctI,  %-lBi  cv ;  cvi,  1,  47,  48)  occur  in  1  Chron.  xvi, 
8-^  u  having  been  delivered  by  David  **into  the 
hands  of  Asaph  and  Ids  brother"  after  the  dose  of  the 
festivaL     See  Psalms. 

The  priests  or  Aaronites  must,  for  a  long  time,  have 
had  little  occupation  in  their  sailed  office ;  for  the  ark' 
was  at  Kiijath-Jearim,  under  the  care  of  a  private  fam- 
ily. Indeed,  daring  the  reign  of  Saol,  we  find  shew- 
bread  to  have  been  set  forth  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  zxi,  4-6) 
by  Ahimelech  the  priest;  and  it  is  possible  that  many 
other  ceremonies  were  performed  by  them,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  ark.  Bat  after  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre perpetrated  on  the  priestly  order  by  Saol,  few 
Aaronites  are  likely  to  have  felt  at  ease  in  their  voca- 
tion. To  wear  an  ephod — the  mark  of  a  priest  who  is 
asking  counsel  of  Jehovah — had  almost  become  a 
crime ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  Saul,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Aaronites,  like  the  other  Israelites,  remained 
organized  as  bands  of  soldiers.  At  least  Jehoiada 
(who,  according  to  1  Chron.  zxvii,  5,  was  high-priest 
at  this  time,  and  joined  David  at  Hebron  with  8700 
Aaronites)  was  father  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Bena- 
iah,  afterwards  captain  of  David's  body-guard— a  man 
whose  qualities  were  anything  but  priest-like;  and 
Zicidok,  afterwards  high-priest,  who  joined  David '  *  with 
twenty-two  captains  of  his  father's  house"  at  the  same 
time  as  Jehoiada,  is  described  as  * '  a  young  man  mighty 
of  valor"  (1  Chron.  xii,  27, 28).  How  long  Jehoiada 
retained  the  place  of  faigh-priest  is  uncertain.  It  is 
probable  that  no  definite  conception  then  existed  of 
the  need  of  having  one  high-priest ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  David's  affection  for  Abiathar,  because  of  his  fit- 
ther's  fiite,  maintained  him  in  chief  place  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign.  Not  untU  a  later  tbne,  it 
would  seem,  was  Zadok  elevated  to  a  co-ordinate  posi- 
tion. See  Abiathar.  Any  fUrther  remaiks  concern- 
ing the  orders  and  courses  of  the  priests  will  be  better 
reserved  for  the  article  on  that  subject.  It  is  enough 
here  to  add  that  the  cruel  slaughter  ordered  by  Saul 
of  the  Aaronites  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  whom  Abia- 
thar now  represented,  naturally  gave  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  numbers  and  power  to  the  line  of  Eleazar, 
to  which  Zadok  belonged.  We  must  also  refer  to 
the  article  Lbvitbs  for  fhrther  information  concern- 
ing them.  The  bringing  of  the  ark  ftom  Kiijath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high-priests 
in  direct  service  before  it ;  and  fit)m  this  time  we  may 
presume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment began  to  be  observed.  Previously,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  connection  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
tabernacle  had  been  very  loose.  The  priests  fixed 
their  abode  at  Nob,  when  the  ark  was  at  Kiijath-jea- 
rim,  a  very  short  distance ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  de- 
note that  they  at  all  interfered  with  Abinadab  in  his 
exclusive  care  of  the  sacred  deposit. 

After  this  event,  the  king,  contrasting  his  cedar  pal- 
ace with  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  was  desirous 
of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark ;  such  a  step,  more- 
over, was  likely  to  prevent  any  future  change  of  its 
abode.  This  design,  when  imparted  to  the  prophet 
Nathan,  was  received  by  him  with  warm  encourage- 
ment He  had  to  learn,  however,  that  the  seemingly 
obvious  fitness  of  a  public  measuro  did  not  excuse  a 
prophet  from  the  obligation  of  consulting  the  Lord  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  utter  an  authoritative  opinion ;  for 
the  next  day  he  had  to  return  to  the  king  with  an  in- 
timation that  he  must  abandon  the  intention  of  execu- 
ting this  great  undertaking.  The  design  is  indeed 
commended;  yet  as  he  had  been  a  warrior  from  his 
youtli,  and  had  shed  much  human  blood,  he  was  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  this  sacred  work,  which  was  thero- 
foro  to  be  reserved  for  the  peacefal  roign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Encouraged  by  the  divine  approbation,  and 
V  the  high  promises  which  wero  on  this  occasion 


given  to  him,  David  heneelbrtli  made  ft  one  of  ^ 
great  objects  of  his  reign  to  gather  msaiis  an 
als  for  this  important  undertaking  the  cr*fitrf«ie 
he  is  fairly  entitied  to  divide  with  his  eon,  by  vkki 
was  actually  executed.     See  SoiXMiov. 

Great  as  might  appear  the  adranta^e  of  ertshMu^ 
the  same  city  as  the  religious  and  civil  main 
effect  was,  in  one  respect,  most  anforCunate;  &€fi»] 
ed  the  powerful  and  central  tribe  of  Efihraia.  I» 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  ShBah  as  the  ii^| 
abode  of  the  aik.  Against  Kiijath-jearnB  m  o? 
was  folt,  especially  wfaUe  the  ark  and  its  pri 
in  obscurity;  but  when  so  mncfa  honor  atttaM'J 
when  it  became  a  peculiar  glory  to  Jndah  asd  B^ 
min— tribes  already  too  much  favoired ;  wiicB  t 
nificent  edifice  was  erected  to  rooeiT«  it,  ^ 
wero  sown  of  tliat  disaff'ection  whwh  ended  in  t 
ing  of  the  tribes  apart.  Nor  was  Uie  arignmeati 
sonable  that  a  more  central  spot  was  needed  ir 
to  assemble  at  year  by  year. 

2.  FoundaHtm  qfthe  Ckmrt  €md  JSimpin  ^Jtrm^ 
Sam.  viii  to  xii).— -The  erection  of  the  new  c^jj 
Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new  era  in  DsTifiM 
and  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  Up  to  tHe  ts^ 
he  had  been  a  king,  such  as  SanI  had  been  betoK  ks^ 
or  as  the  kings  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  each  i^ 
over  his  territory,  unconcerned  with  any  tara^  rai 
tions  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  defoad  Us  ea 
nation.  But  David,  and  through  him  tibs  IsmN 
monarchy,  now  took  a  wider  range.  He  beoai  i 
king  on  the  scale  of  the  great  Ori^tal  soiwags  ^ 
Egypt  and  Persia,  with  a  regular  administratisi  nl 
organization  of  court  and  camp;  and  ha  alsetasa^ 
an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  rofia^ 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  boonds  of  the  ck»fl 
people  (Oen.  xv,  18-21).  The  internal  oigMiBia* 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  ovesthniw  dU 
monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  mnGh  aboiiterh» 
tion,  continuing  only  throu^  tiie  reigns  of  DtridoJ 
his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the  period  of  it!  ci 
istence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character  to  the  msni)*^ 
tory.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel  were  on  s  1ml 
with  the  great  potentates  of  the  world.  Daviiv' 
an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of  the  same  w^^ak 
yet  of  the  same  kind  as  Rameses  or  Cyms.  '^I  k^ 
made  thee  a  great  name  like  nnto  the  nmm  cf  ^ 
great  men  that  are  in  the  earth**  (2  Sam.  va  ^^ 
**Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  faait  ai^ 
great  wars"  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8).  And  as,  oo  tfac  ^ 
hand,  the  external  relations  of  life,  and  tin  gnstac- 
dents  of  war  and  conquest  receive  an  ekvstin  K 
their  contact  with  the  religions  htstofy;  so  fte  r^- 
ious  history  swells  hito  larger  and  broiler  diuuuis— 
i¥om  its  contact  with  the  course  of  the  oats  w^ 
The  enlargement  of  territory,  tlie  amphiBcatiaa  cf  pe^ 
er  and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargesMit*' 
amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  oi  synkptHats,  oi 
thus  (humanly  speaking)  tiie  magnificent  fbrwht*^ 
ings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetie  vxitap 
first  became  possible  through  the  conrt  and  tmpat  d 
David. 

a.  In  the  internal  organiwtSon  of  the  haBgdoe  tk 
first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is  the  i^ 
al  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was  ^  fn*^ 
er,  a  position  which  entitied  him  to  the  name  of*?^ 
triareh'*  (Acts  11,29)  and  (uhimatdy)  of  the  sscei^ 
of  the  Messiah.  Once  settled  in  Jemsakat,  Dif^ 
proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of  his  wiTsi,  p^ 
haps  in  part  from  the  same  political  motive  thst  scti- 
ates  other  Oriental  monarchs,  vis.  in  order  to  tib 
ko8tage»  ttom  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  oAsb" 
mode.  This  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the  csat^ 
bines.  We  know  notiiing  forther  concerning  Dsnf  * 
family  relations  than  the  names  of  eleven  sons  bos  ^ 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v,  14, 16),  of  whom  four  were  e^ 
dren  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  6),  and  thereftamsa^ 
younger  than  the  elder  sous. 
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(L)  Wioea  of  the  Wanderinffg. 
(18>m.ncTli,a{  lClmm.UI,l.) 

•rj«md.  f.  AblffdlofCttrnd. 


Anaon  or  OdiMt 

C  J«roaM,  <^.  Bab. 

on  1  Chnuuspril,  SS.) 


CbOwb  or  DanUl 

(IChroiulli,]; 

JoMph.^itf.TU,l,4). 


QfOMhor. 
I 


I 


K.B< — Tlitr*  w««,  bMtdes,  10  eonenblnM  (9  Sua.  t.  18: 
XT,  16),  whoM  childru  (1  Chron.  U,  I)  m  Dot  aaiMd  (bai 


t  MBS  who 

di«dpS«n. 

xlT,»7: 

ZTiii,18). 


(IL)  IHoM  at  Htbrfm, 

(t8>m.ill,M;  1  Chrai.  lU,  1-4). 

AUtel. 


^ 


M), 


(or 

M^Mdl) 

(SSun. 

JoMph. 

8,  ft). 


(t  8m.  T,  1S-1« ;  1  Chroo.  iU,  6-« ;  zlr.  4-T.) 


Elkbiw, 


lipLlet. 


(1  Chroo. 


No«h 
(1  Chroo. 

m,j). 


I. 


NophiC.        Japhia.        EUshanM. 


8.  Bathahebo 
(1  Chron.  HI,  S), 


EUada, 
BMUadA 
(1  Chroo. 
XlT,  1). 


Jarlmoth 
(S  Chroo.  zi,  18). 

I 

fa 


aaaehiU 
(S8Mn.3di,l<). 


SbolMh. 


Natbao.  Jadidlah 


(iGhroo.  111,8). 


Of  tSiese,  Absalom  and  Adon^  both  inherited  their 
kther'8  beauty  (2  Sam.  ziv,  25;  1  Kings  i,  6),  bat 
iolomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities, 
[t  was  from  a  nnion  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and 
<kbealom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  Kings 
icv,  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge  of  Jehiel 
^1  Chron.  zzvli,  82),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Chron.  xv, 
21 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  14),  with  the  exception  of  Solomon, 
who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering)  was  under 
the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii,  25).  David's  strong 
parental  affsction  for  all  of  them  is  very  remarkable 
(2  Sam.xiii,81,88,86;  xiy,88;  xyiii,5,88;  xix,4; 
1  Kings  i,  6). 

h.  The  military  organization,  which  was,  in  fiict,  in- 
herited from  SmI,  but  greatly  developed  by  David, 
was  as  follows : 

(1.)  ''The  Host,"  i  e.  the  whole  available  military 
force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.    This  had  al- 
vrays  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  liad  been  commanded  by  the  chief  or  the 
judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the  time.     Under 
Saul  we  first  find  the  recognised  post  of  a  captain  or 
commander-fai-chief  in  the  person  of  Abner ;  and  un- 
der David  tliis  post  was  given  as  a  reward  for  the  as- 
sault on  Jerusalem  to  h£  nephew  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi, 
6 ;  xxvii,  84),  who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in 
the  absence  of  the  king  (2  Sam.  xii,  26).     There  were 
12  divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month,  and  over  each  of  them  presided 
an  oiBoer  selected  for  this  purpose  from  the  oUier  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1-15). 
Beddes  this  host,  the  register  proceeds  to  recount 
twelve  princes  over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  per- 
haps be  oompared  to  the  governors  of  our  own  states 
in  their  military  capacity.    The  enumeration  of  these 
grest  officers  is  remarkable,  being  as  follows:  1,  Of 
tiie  Beabenites ;  2,  of  the  Simeonttes ;  8,  of  the  Le- 
vites;4,oftheAaronites;  5, of  Judah;  6, of  Issachar ; 
7,ofZebiikHi;  8, of Naphthali ;  9,of£phrahn;  10, of 
Uanssaeh;  11,  of  Hanasseh  beyond  the  Jordan;  12, 
of  Beiijsmin;  18,  of  Dan.    Here  the  names  of  Oad 
and  Adier  sre  omitted  without  explanation.     On  the 
other  hsnd,  the  Levites  and  Aaronites  are  recounted, 
as  though  they  were  tribes  co-ordinate  with  the  rest, 
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and  Zadok  is  named  as  prince  of  the  Aaronites.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Levites  or  Aaronites  were 
wholly  shut  out  from  civil  and  military  duties.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  Zadok  (here  chief  of 
the  Aaronites)  was  described  in  the  beginning  of  Da- 
vid's reign  as  **a  mighty  man  of  valor**  (1  Clm>n.  xii, 
28),  and  the  same  appellation  is  given  to  the  sons  of 
Shemaiah,  a  Levite  (xxvi,  6).  Benaiah  also,  now 
captain  of  David's  body-guard,  was  son  of  the  late 
high-priest  Jehoiada  (xxvU,  5,  and  xii,  27).  The  army 
was  still  distinguished  from  those  of  surrounding  na- 
tions by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  inf^try 
without  cavalry.  The  only  innovations  as  yet  al- 
lowed were  the  introduction  of  a  very  limited  number 
of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii,  4),  and  of  mules  for  the  princes 
and  ofilcers  instead  of  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii,  29 ;  xviii, 
9).  According  to  a  Mussulman  tradition  {Korany  xxi, 
80),  David  invented  chain  armor.  The  usual  weapons 
were  still  spears  and  shields,  as  appears  frx)m  the 
Psalms.  For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and 
equipment  of  the  army,  see  Abms  and  Abmt. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in  the 
court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably  been 
its  commanding  ofilcer  (1  Sam.  xxii,  14;  Ewald).  But 
it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization.  They  were, 
at  least  in  name,  foreigners,  as  having  been  drawn 
ttfsm  the  Philistines,  probably  during  David's  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Gath.  They  are  usually  called 
from  this  circumstance  "  Cherethites  and  Pelethites*' 
(q.  v.),  but  had  also  a  body  especially  from  Gath 
among  them,  of  whom  the  name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  pre- 
served as  a  faithful  servant  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv,  19). 
The  captain  of  the  force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a 
foreigner,  but  an  Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction 
and  purest  descent,  who  first  appears  in  this  capacity, 
but  who  outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support 
of  the  throne  of  his  son,  namely,  Benaiah,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii,  18;  xv,  18;  xx, 
28;  1  Khigs  i,  88,  44). 

(8.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in  Da- 
vid's army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  The  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  David's 
forces  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered 
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round  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  namber  of  600  was 
i-till  preserved^  with  the  name  of  Gibborim^  ^'  heroes** 
or  *  *  mighty  men.*'  It  became  yet  further  subdivided 
into  three  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small  bands  of 
20  each.  The  small  bands  were  commanded  by  thirty 
officers,  one  for  each  band,  who  together  formed  *^  the 
thirty,'*  and  the  three  large  bands  by  three  officers,  who 
together  formed  *'the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one 
chief,  'Hhe  captain  of  the  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxlii, 
8-39 ;  1  Chron.  xl,  9-47).  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
second  or  altomato  set  to  **the  three,"  and  in  this 
grade,  as  well  as  among  the  subaltern  **  thirty,"  one 
is  apparently  named  as  outranking  his  colleagues. 
There  b  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  rela- 
tive position,  and  two  or  three  names  appear  to  have 
been  omitted.  The  sixteen  additional  names  given 
in  1  Chron.  xi  may  be  those  of  alternates  to  "  the  thir- 
ty." Of  "the  thirty,'*  some  few  only  are  known  to 
fame  elsewhere.  Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  Chron. 
xi,  26 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  18) ;  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least 
one  Goliath  (1  Chron.  xi,  26;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19);  Joel, 
the  brother  or  son  (Sept.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xi,  88) ; 
Naharai,  the  armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi,  39 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  37) ;  Eliam,  the  son  of  Ahttophel  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  34) ;  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chron.  xi, 
40;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  38;  xx,  26);  Uriah  the  HiUito  (1 
Chron.  xi,  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  39;  xi,  3).  See  Hof- 
mann,  Ge$chichte  der  Helden  David's  (in  his  Ex^.  krit, 
Abhandlunffen,  No.  vi). 

The  following  is  a  corrected  and  classified  list  of 
the  noted  warriors  of  David's  yetorans.  See  each 
name  in  its  alphabetical  place. 


Na                         CM^o/aU. 
L  Jashobeam  (sou  of  Zabdiel),  a  descendant 
of  UachmoD 


Principal  Three, 
8.  Eleasar  (son  of  Dodo),  a  deeoendant  of 

Ahoah 

8.  ShAininah  (son  of  Agee  [Shage  ?]),  of  the 
moontains  of  Jut* 
(4)  Unknown. 


Secondary  Three. 
R.  Abishai  (son  of  Zeruiah),  captain . 

6.  Benaiah  (son  of  Jehdada) 

(7.)  Unknown. 


Subordinate  Thirty, 
(8.)  lamaiah  of  Gibeah,  captain  [1  Chron.  xli,  4] 
9.  Asahel  (brother  of  Joab) 

10.  Klhanan  (son  of  Dodo)  of  Bethlehem 

1 1.  Shammah  of  Harod,  of  the  liiM^^  of  Zarah 
[tnika  of  Harod] 

12.  Helez  of  Palon,  in  Ephraim 

13.  Ira  (son  of  Ikkesh)  of  Tekoa 

14.  Ableser  of  Anathoth,  in  Benjamin. ...... 

Vk  SibbecaL,  a  descenduifc  of  I^hah,  of  the 

lineage  of  Zarah 

16.  ZaImoD.  a  descendant  of  Ahoah 

17.  Mabarai  of  Netophat,  of  the  lineage  of  Zarah 
13.  Heled  (eon  of  Baanah,  of  khe  lineage  of 

Othniel)  of  Netophat 

1».  Ittai  (son  of  Ribai)  of  Gibeah,  in  Benjamin 

20.  Benaiah  of  Pirathon,  in  Ephraim 

21.  Hural,  of  the  valleys  of  (Hash 

22.  Ablel  of  Beth-Arabah 

23.  Azmaveth  (son  of  Adlel)  of  Bahnrim. 

24.  Ellahba  of  Shaalbin 

26.  Jonathan  (son  of 'J    -..  ^  _       ^  ,        .  / 

Shaee)  f  ^^^^^  monntalns  of  ( 


ii-i 


26.  Ahlaii:  (son  of  8a^  ( •^?4^  descendants  I 


Shage) 
ihiam  (Svu  «i  oii- 1  ^#  1    i_    '  »w. — ^  \ 

car) )  of  Jwhen  of  Gizoh  I 

2T.  EUpheiet  (son  ofAhatbal  [Ur])  rHephefJ 

of  Maachah 

28.  Eliam  [Ahyah]  (son  of  Ahithopheb  of  Gi- 

lohCPelon] 

2».  Hesrai of  Carmel .,'.'.','. 

80.  Naarai  (son  of  Ezbai)  of  Arab 

81  Joel  [Igal]  (brother  [son]  of  Nathan)  of 

82.  Mlbhar  [Bani],  a  HagironeVof  the  tribe  of 

Gad) 

88.  Zelek,  an  Ammonite 

84  Naharai  (Joab*8  armor-bearer)  of  Beeroth 

86.  (>areb}  <3c"<^i^dant0  of  Jethro 
Bt!  Uriah,  a  HItttte 


I 


12 


^1 


No. 


Supplementary  Sixteen. 

Zabad  (ion  of  Aphlal) I 

Adina  (son  of  Shiza),  of  the  tribeof  Beoben 

IJanan  (son  of  Idaachah) ' 

Jehoshnphat  of  Methen !. . . . 

Uulah  of  Asliteroth 

jSdT}  («»»  of  Hothan)  of  Aroer  ....  | 

j^*®H(soniof8hlmri).ofTl«»h | 

Ellel  of  Maharah 

j«1ISl.h}<'«>"<'a--) } 

Ithmah,  a  Moabite 

Eliel 


^H 


Obed 

Jasiel  of  Mesobaiah. 


G 


c.  Side  by  side  with  this  mOitar^r  orgudzatiGs  «e 
established  social  and  moral  institotiona.  Son  «e 
entirely  for  pastoral,  agricaltnral,  aod  finasd^i* 
poses  (1  Chron.  xxyii,  25-31),  others  for  jndky 
Chron.  zxvi,  29-32).  Some  few  aire  named  as  tm 
tnting  what  would  now  be  called  the  cooit  or  oa 
of  the  king;  the  coonciUors,  Ahithophel  of  Gikifa  a. 
Jonathan  the  king*s  nephew  (1  Chron.  zzrn.  31^ 
the  companion  or  **  friend"  Hnshai  (1  Chron.  xni 
33;  2  Sam.  XV,  37;  xvi,  19);  the  scribe. SieTt, or !«' 
raiah,  and  at  one  time  JoDAth«n  (2  Sain.xx.£;l 
Chron.  xxvii,  82) ;  Jehoshaphat,  the  records  «  b- 
torian  (2  Sam.  xx,  24) ;  and  Adoram  the  tax^^tc&i 
both  of  whom  sorvived  him  (2  Sam,  xx,  24;  I  Ka^ 
xii,  18 ;  iv,  3,  6).  The  eaimet  of  David  Qiwtmj 
use  a  modem  name)  is  thus  given  (1  Chron. xxa.£ 
-84)  with  reference  to  a  time  which  piraccded  Abadszi 
revolt:  1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  connadl«,ni 
man,  and  scribe ;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hachmoni,  totor  ir 
to  the  king's  sons ;  3,  Ahithophel,  the  king's  cooa- 
lor ;  4,  Hushai,  the  king's  companion ;  5,  aUsr  Aiad- 
ophel,  JehoiadOf  ike  em  of  Benaiak;  %  Abiathir  if 
priest.  It  is  added,  **and  the  genoal  of  the  ki^! 
army  was  Joab." 

Each  tribe  had  ito  own  head  (1  Chnm.  xxrii,  IS-^* 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were  Elifao,  Dinf  > 
brother  (probably  Eliab),  prince  of  Jndah  (ver.  In 
and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of  Benjamin  (f?r.ri 
Twelve  rojal  bailiffs  are  recited  aa  a  part  of  Wi^ 
establishment  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  26,  81),  having  tbe  tf- 
lowing  departments  under  their  charge :  1,  Tbe  tn«- 
ures  of  gold,  silver,  etc. ;  2,  the  magazioes;  3,  iki 
tillage  (wheat,  etc.  ?) ;  4,  the  vineyards ;  5,  tiie  i^ 
cellars;  6,  the  olive  and  sycamore  trees;  7,tk63- 
cellars ;  8,  the  herds  in  Sharon ;  9,  the  herds  ia  tk 
valleys ;  10,  the  cameb ;  11,  the  asses ;  12,  the  &x^ 
The  eminently  prosperous  state  in  which  David  1^ 
his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove  tint  be  f» 
on  the  whole  faithfully  served,  and  that  his  own  ex- 
cellent intentions,  patriotic  spirit,  and  derait  pietr 
(measured,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  standard  of  tkse 
ages),  really  made  his  reign  beneficial  to  Us  aeb^ 

d.  But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  iostitatifiu 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two  {sepb- 
ets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers.  Of  th« 
Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  P** 
vid's  companion  in  exile,  and,  from  his  being  ciBa' 
"  the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to  the  earliest  fioni  d 
the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan,  who  appean4brtbe 
first  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Idngdos  ^ 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii,  2),  is  disUnguished  botb  l?l" 
title  of '  *  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of  tbe  pwfilwde* 
which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii,  5-17 ;  xii,  1-14),  ai  rf4« 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  sf  tiie  M» 
of  the  new  generation,  which  he  supports  in  tiwpMS* 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i).  Two  high-priests— reffeMol* 
atives  of  the  two  rival  houses  of  Aaron  (1  ChroD.xxTi 
8)— here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  propheti,^ 
appear :  one,  Abiathar,  who  attended  hhn  at  Jerasi' 
lem,  companion  of  his  exile,  and  oonnected  vitk  th 
old  tune  of  the  judges  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34).  jNVBf 
him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming  aflorwdi 
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support  of  his  son ;  the  other  Zadok,  who  minitter- 
it  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi,  89),  and  who  was  made  the 
d  of  the  Aaronic  fiimily  (xxvii,  17).  Besides  these 
r  great  religious  functionaries,  there  were  two  cLiss- 
[>f  subordinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
^n^  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the  grand- 
of  Samiiel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1-31); 
ritos,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
re  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
irdians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron.  tolvi  ;  i,  28)  which 
I  been  accumulated,  since  the  re-establishment  of 
nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and  David 
iself  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  26-28). 
Fhe  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and  repre- 
itatiVes  of  worship  round  the  capital  must  have  giv- 
a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David^s  time,  such  as 
tiad  not  borne  under  the  disconnected  period  of  the 
iges.  But  the  main  peculiarity  of  the  whole  must 
ve  been  that  it  so  well  harmonized  with  the  charac- 
'  of  him  who  was  its  centre.  As  his  early  martial 
3  still  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  military  organ- 
ition  which  had  sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early 
acation  and  his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the 
ad  of  his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a 
ophet,  a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those 
lose  advice  he  sought  and  whose  arts  he  fostered, 
liat  was  still  more  remaiiuible,  though  not  himself  a 
lest,  he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
scribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
en,  the  priestly  dress,  offerod  the  sacrifices,  gave  the 
•iestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi,  14, 17, 18);  and,  as  if 
>  include  his  whole  court  within  the  same  sacerdotal 
inctity,  Benaiah,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  was  a  priest 
y  descent  (1  Chron.  xzvii,  5),  and  joined  in  the  sa- 
red  music  (1  Chron.  xvi,  6) ;  David  himself  and  "the 
iptains  of  the  host*'  arranged  the  prophetical  duties 
L  Chron.  xxv,  1);  and  his  sons  aro  actually  called 
'priests'*  (2  Sam.  viii,  18;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17,  trans- 
ited "chiei^"  and  abXapxaty  "chief  rulers"),  as  well 
8  Ira,  of  Manasseh  (2  Sam.  xx,  26,  translated  "chief 
uler,"  but  iepivQ),  Such  a  union  was  never  seen  be- 
ore  or  since  in  Uie  Jevrish  history.  Even  Solomon 
ell  below  it  in  some  important  points. 

e.  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom  we 
Mss  to  its  external  relations.  David's  further  victo- 
ies  are  narrated  in  the  following  order — Philistines, 
lloab,  Zobah,  Edom,  Northern  League  stirred  up  by 
;he  Ammonites,  Ammon  (see  Hase,  De  regtd  David,  et 
Sahm.  descriptio  geogr.  hist.,  Korimb.  1789, 1764).  1. 
The  short  and  d^  notice  concerning  the  Philistines 
just  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  is  the  era  of  their 
iecisive,  though  not  final  subjugation.  Their  towns 
were  despoiled  of  their  wealth  (2  Sam.  viii,  xii),  and 
doubtless  all  their  arms  and  munitions  of  war  passed 
over  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror.  2.  The  Moab- 
ites  were  a  pastoral  people,  whose  general  relations 
with  Israel  appear  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  slight 
notice  of  Saul's  hostilities  with  them  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47) 
is  the  only  breach  recorded  since  the  time  of  Eglon 
and  Ehud.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  we  see  them  as 
friendly  neighbors,  and  much  more  recendy  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  8, 4)  David  committed  his  parents  to  the  care  of 
the  king  of  Moab.  We  know  no  cause,  except  David's 
strength,  which  now  drew  his  arms  upon  them.  A 
people  long  accustomed  to  peace,  in  conflict  with  a  vet- 
eran army,  was  struck  down  at  once,  but  the  fierceness 
of  K»  triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two  thirds  of  the 
population  (if  we  rightly  interpret  the  words,  2  Sam. 
viii,  9)  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest  became  trib- 
utary. 3.  Who  are  m^sant  by  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  is 
BtiU  a  problem.  See  Zobah.  We  here  follow  the 
|>elief  that  it  was  a  power  of  northern  Syria,  then  aim- 
ing at  extensive  empire,  which  had  not  only  defeated 
and  humbled  the  king  of  Hamath,  but  had  obtained 
^»«m*g«  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Saul  had  (bunded  a  little  empire 
for  themselves  by  conquering  thefar  eastern  neighbors. 


the  Hagarenes,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  overran  the 
district  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  considered  as  his  own.  His  efforts 
"to  recover  his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates"  first 
brought  him  into  coUision  with  David,  perhaps  by  an 
attack  which  he  made  on  the  roaming  Eastern  tribes. 
David  defeated  not  merely  his  army,  but  that  of  Da- 
mascus too,  which  came  too  late  with  succor,  and  put 
Israelitish  garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Damascenes 
(see  Micbaelis,  Hut,  belhrum  Dav.  e.  regt  Nesibeno,  in 
his  Commentatt,  Soc,  Gott,  1768,  ii,  71  sq.).  In  this 
career  of  success,  we  see,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  uniform  superiority  over  raw  troops  of  a  power 
which  is  always  fighting;  whose  standing  army  is 
ever  gaining  experience  and  mutual  confidence.  4. 
Another  victory,  gained  "  in  the  valley  of  salt,"  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  reaid,  as  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  12,  and  in  the 
superscription  of  Psa.  Ix,  "over  the  EdomUe$,''  not 
"over  the  Syriant:^  The  difference  of  the  Hebrew 
textual  letters  is  very  slight,  Q*nK  and  D'IK.  The 
verse  which  follows  (2  Sam.  viii,  14)  seems  to  tell  the 
result  of  this  victory,  viz.  the  complete  subjugation 
and  garrisoning  of  Edom,  which,  like  Moab,  was  incor- 
porated with  David's  empire.  Immediately  before 
this  last  conquest,  as  would  appear,  he  wrote  the  60th 
Psalm ;  and  as  that  Psalm  gives  no  hint  of  his  achieve- 
ments against  the  king  of  Zobah  and  the  Damascenes, 
this  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing  that  those  suc- 
cesses were  not  gained  till  somewhat  later  in  time.  5. 
After  David  had  become  master  of  all  Israel,  of  the 
Philistine  towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab,  while  the 
Eastern  tribes,  having  conquered  the  Hagarenes, 
threatened  the  Ammonites  on  the  north,  as  did  Monb 
on  the  south,  the  Ammonites  were  naturally  alarmed, 
and  called  in  the  powers  of  Syria  to  their  help  against 
a  foe  who  was  growing  dangerous  even  to  them,  and 
whom  they  had  provoked  by  a  gross  insult  (see  Lake- 
macher,  De  barha  Ugatis  Datf.  odroto,  in  his  Observatt. 
Philol.  X,  145  sq.).  The  coalition  against  David  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  the  Syrians  of  Bethrehob  and 
of  Maacah,  of  Zobah,  and  of  Tob.  The  last  country 
appears  to  have  been  In  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  the 
first  two  immediately  on  the  north  of  Israel.  In  this 
war  we  may  believe  that  David  enjoyed  the  impor- 
tant alliance  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  who,  having  suf- 
fered from  Hadadezer's  hostility,  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Israelitish  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii,  9, 10). 
We  are  barely  informed  that  one  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Abishai  was  posted  against  the  Ammonites ; 
a  second,  under  Joab,  met  the  confederates  from  the 
north,  80,000  strong,  and  prevented  their  junction  with 
the  Ammonites.  In  both  places  the  enemy  was  re- 
pelled, though,  it  would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result. 
A  second  campaign,  however,  took  place.  The  king 
of  Zobah  brought  in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  former  troops,  and  David  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
danger.  A  pitched  battle  on  a  great  scale  was  then 
fought  at  Helam — ^far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  twelve 
tribes — in  which  David  was  victorious.  He  is  said  to 
have  slain,  according  to  2  Sam.  x,  18,' the  men  of  700 
chariots,  and  40,000  horsemen;  or,  according  to  1 
Chron.  xix,  18,  the  men  of  7000  chariots,  and  40,000 
footmen.  If  we  had  access  to  the  court-records  of  Ha- 
math, we  should  probably  find  that  Toi  had  assembled 
his  whole  cavalry  to  assist  David,  and  that  to  him  was 
due  the  important  service  of  disabling  or  destroying 
the  enemy's  horse.  Such  foreign  aid  may  explain  the 
general  result,  without  our  obtruding  a  miracle,  for 
which  the  narrative  gives  us  not  thf  least  warrant. 
The  Syrians  henceforth  left  the  Ammonites  to  their 
fate,  and  the  petty  chiefs  who  had  been  in  allegiance 
to  Hadadezer  hastened  to  do  hp™age  to  David.  6. 
Early  in  the  next  season  Joab  was  sent  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Ammonites  in  their  own  home  by  at- 
tacking their  chief  city,  or  Kabbah  ot  Ammon.    The 
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natural  tttength  of  tlieir  border  conld  not  keep  out  vet- 
eran troops  and  an  experienced  leader ;  and  though  the 
siege  of  the  city  occupied  many  months  (if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  prolonged  into  the  next  year),  it  was  at  last 
taken.  It  is  characteristic  of  Oriental  despotism  that 
Joab,when  the  city  was  nearly  reduced,  sent  to  invite 
David  to  command  the  final  assault  in  person.  David 
gathered  a  large  force,  easily  captured  the  royal  town, 
and  despoiled  it  of  all  its  wealth.  His  vengeance  was 
as  much  more  dreadful  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
than  formerly  on  the  Moabites,  as  the  danger  in  which 
the  Anmionites  had  involved  Israel  had  been  more  Im- 
minent The  persons  ci4)tured  in  the  city  were  put  to 
death  by  torture ;  some  of  them  being  sawed  in  jdeces, 
othen  chopped  up  with  axes  or  mangled  with  luurows, 
while  some  were  smothered  in  brick-kilns  (2  Sam.  xil, 
81 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  3).  This  severity  was  perhaps  ef- 
fectual in  quelling  ftiture  movements  of  revolt  or  war ; 
for,  antU  insurrections  in  Israel  embolden  them,  for- 
eign foes  after  this  remain  quiet.  Othen,  however, 
understand  that  these  prisoners  of  war  were  merely 
put  to  hard  labor  with  the  various  instruments  named. 
(See  Danz,  De  mitigcUa  Dcaddu  m  Anunomku  crudeU^ 
tcOe,  Jen.  1710 ;  Nimptsch,  De  A  mmotdHt  a  Dap.  abique 
crudeikaie  sub  jugum  mi$i%s^  Lips.  1781).  The  royal 
crown,  or  **  crown  of  Milcom,*'  was  placed  on  David*s 
head  (2  Sam.  xii,  80),  and,  according  to  Josephus (^Ant, 
vii,  5),  was  alwa}^  worn  by  him  afterwards.  The  He- 
brew tradition  (Jereme,  Qu.  Heh,  ad  1  Chron.  xx,  2) 
represents  it  as  having  been  the  diadem  of  the  Am- 
monite god  Milcom,  or  Moloch ;  and  that  Ittai  the  Git- 
tite  (doing  what  no  Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  ttom.  the  idol's  head  and  brought 
it  to  David.  Th«  general  peace  which  followed  was 
commemorated  in  the  name  of  '^  the  Peaceful"  (Solo- 
mon), given  to  the  son  bom  to  him  at  this  crisis. 

To  tihese  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  psalms  ix 
and  X.  To  the  Edomitish  war,  both  by  its  title  and 
contents,  must  be  ascribed  psalm  Ix,  6-12  (cviii,  7-13), 
describing  the  assault  on  Petra.  Psalm  xviii  (repeat- 
ed in  2  Sam.  xxii)  is  ascribed  by  its  title,  and  appears 
from  some  expressions  to  belong  to  the  day  **when 
the  Lord  had  delivered  liim  out  of  the  hand  of  all  hb 
enemies,"  as  well  as  **out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  1 ;  Psa.  xviil,  1).  That  "  day"  may  be 
either  at  this  time  or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Psalms 
XX  and  xxi  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious 
and  of  military  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of 
his  career.  (Psalm  xxi,  8,  **  Thou  settest  a  crown  of 
pure  gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  rofere  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii,  30.) 

8.  David* t  subsequerU  History, — ^Three  great  calami- 
ties may  be  selected  as  marking  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  close  of  David's  otherwise  prosperous  reign, 
which  appear  to  be  intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  18),  **a  three  years'  famine,  a  three 
months'  flight,  or  a  three  days'  pestilence." 

a.  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  fiimine)  intro- 
duces us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  relations  with 
the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often  arisen  a  painful 
suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  time  (xvi,  7),  that  the  oracle  which  gave  as  the 
cause  of  the  famine  Saul's  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  desire  to  extin- 
guish the  last  remains  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  not  needed.  The  massacre 
was  probably  the  most  recent  national  crime  that  had 
left  any  deep  impression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Da- 
vid's conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite 
kind.  It  was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14);  and  it 
was  then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  permanent 
home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  &mily  to 
Mephibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  ix,  1-18;  xxi,  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  grandsons 
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of  lIGchal  and  Adriel  (3  Sam.  3cxi,  ^mm 
in  the  common  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  aKlbocri 
ceived  version ;  and  Josephus  imagiaee  that  ther 
bom  of  her  after  a  second  divorce  from  DatiL  k 
it  is  certain,  from  1  Sam.  xviii,  19,  thai  JficUtb 
a  mistake  for  Merahj  which  name  De  Wstte  htw 
troduced  into  his  version.  The  deacriptiaBoftleali 
bereaved  mother,  Bizpah,  the  daughter  <d  iJiLn 
took  her  station  upon  the  rock,  and  watdiedtkbdi 
of  her  sons  day  and  night,  lest  they  should  be  devaei 
by  beasts  of  prey  or  torn  by  the  birds  of  tk  ci 
deeply  affscting.  It  touched  the  heart  i^  Dani  th 
he  heard  of  it  He  would  not  allow  poblie  item 
to  be  any  frirther  offianded  to  satisfy  the  mna 
of  the  Gibeonites,  but  directed  the  bodies  to  beua 
down  and  honorably  deposited  in  the  fiuailj  K^i^ia 

b.  The  second  group  of  incidents  contaioitkt;^ 
dy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  aU  its  psxti  etf  ] 
the  polygamy,  with  its  e^  consequences,  h^  vtE 
he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.  (L)  Undaad 
the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  campaign  sgaiaaa 
Ammonites  was  a  dark  story,  known  prohaUrsti^ 
time  only  to  a  very  few,  and  even  in  later  timet  ii 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  view  of  the  pMfi&J 
now  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  instroctive  potq 
of  his  career— the  double  crime  of  adoheiy  wiii  B4 
sheba,  and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  JLLV^ 
The  crimes  are  undoubtedly  tiiose  of  a  cooumc  Ord 
tal  despot.  But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  tk  ib^ 
revival  of  the  king^s  conscience,  his  grief  ftir  tk  «^ 
ness  of  the  chUd,  the  gathering  of  his  nncks  ssi  udj 
brothers  around  him,  hi^  return  of  hope  and  pee&fl 
characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  oalr.  IN 
add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  32d  and  tk  il^ 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  iDtentai  r^ 
deuce,  the  second  by  its  title,  also  daun  to  b^s 
this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the  »ci< 
tion  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  eetofes^ 
to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occaaoned  bj  it;  [^ 
Bebel,  David  peccatu  etpamiUnSj  Argent  17(8.)  U 
though  the  "  free  spirit'*  and  *'clean  hesrf*  sfDnfii 
returned,  and  although  the  birth  of  Soloswe  ns 
auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  tiw^  tk 
victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it,  the  cfesifi* 
this  time  gathered  over  David's  fortunes,  SDdb3> 
forward  "the  sword  never  departed  from  las  tew 
(2  Sam.  xii,  10).  The  outrage  on  his  daughter  Tm^ 
the  murder  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon,  and  theathe^ 
volt  of  his  best  beloved  Absalom,  brought  os  ^  c^^ 
which  once  more  sent  him  forth  a  waiMierer,sf  a^ 
days  when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this, tlw  toTk< 
trial  of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetnoRiy'^^ 
Joab,  now,  periiaps  frt>m  his  complidtj  ffl  J^^'*'' 
crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 

(2.)  Of  aU  hU  sons,  Absalom  had  nstarallT  » 
greatest  pretensions,  being,  by  his  motbef''  ^' 
grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur;  while,  thn^^ 
his  personal  beauty  and  winning  manners,  he  «» ^^^ 
in  popular  favor.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  thit^^** 
the  darling  son  of  his  &ther.  When  his  own  if^ 
Tamar  had  been  dishonored  by  her  half-bni*bff -^^^ 
non,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  slew  Ma^ 
vengeance,  but.  in  fear  of  his  father,  then  fled  tot^ 
grandfather  at  Geshur.  B.C.  1083.  Joah,dis«n^' 
David's  longings  for  his  son,  efibcted  his  retamaiaf 
three  years;  but  the  conflict  in  tiie  king's  m^^' 
strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing  Abetlom  to  <1^ 
two  full  years  in  Jerusalem  before  he  woddset^ 
fece.    See  Absalom. 

(8.)  The  insurrection  of  Absalom  sgaiast  tfc Jj 
was  the  next  important  event,  in  the  cooise  ^^ 
there  was  shown  the  general  tendency  of  two  ^'^'^ 
favorably  on  young  and  untried  princes  rrther  u^ 
on  those  whom  they  know  for  better  and  fer  *J*^ 
B.C.  1028.  Absalom  erected  his  royal  st«»d«V; 
Hebron  first,  and  was  f  uUy  prepared  to  slay  bis  w^ 
outright,  which  might  probably  have  been  doseiii* 
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rigetic  adyice  of  Ahithopbel  had  been  followed. 
)  TebolUon  waa  fostered  apparently  by  tbe  growing 
Lousy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  ab- 
3ed  into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  fh»n 
ani.  xi,  8 ;  xziii,  84,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfici- 
r  of  Bathaheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom 
vid  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes, 
^t  was  ai^Murently  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
»r  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebdlion  at  He- 
n  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  foot, 
was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse,  in  the  midst 
which  he  and  his  body-guard  were  conspicuous. 
ey  started  from  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
Skin.  XV,  17,  Sept),  and  every  stage  of  the  moum- 
procesaion  was  marked  by  some  incident  which 
led  forth  a  proof  of  the  deep  and  lasting  affection 
lich  the  king's  peculiar  character  had  the  power  of 
ipiring  in  all  who  knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt 
«  by  a  solitary  olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv,  18,  Sept)  that 
urked  the  road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan, 
nong  his  Ruard  of  Philistinea  and  Us  faithful  com- 
ny  of  600  he  observed  Ittai  of  iGrath,  and,  with  the 
le  nobleness  of  his  character,  entreated  the  Philis- 
le  chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
'68  in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sever- 
^.  Bat  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  fervor 
bich  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession  made 
most  on  the  same  spot  to  tbe  great  descendant  of 
avid  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow  him  in  life  and 
death.  They  all  passed  over  the  ravine  of  thie  Ke- 
"on ;  and  here,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
ing  was  really  bent  on  departure,  **  the  whole  land 
ept  with  a  loud  voice*' — the  mountain  and  the  valley 
tsounded  with  the  wail  of  thd  people.  At  this  point 
key  were  overtaken  by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and 
.biathar,  bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sa- 
red  hill,  to  accompany  David  in  his  flight->Abiathar, 
le  elder,  going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
Itude  defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
f  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  David 
omed  them  back.  He  had  no  superstitious  belief  in 
he  ark  as  a  charm ;  he  had  too  much  reverence  for  it 
0  risk  it  in  his  personal  periL  And  now  the  whole 
xowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway ;  all  wailing, 
Jl  with  their  heads  mu£9ed  as  they  went ;  tbe  king 
>nly  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  nnsandalled 
eet  At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  consecrated  by  an 
dtar  of  worship,  they  were  met  by  Hnshai  the  Arcbite, 
^the  friend,*'  as  he  was  officially  called,  of  the  king, 
rhe  priestly  garment,  which  he  wore  after  the  fashion, 
IS  it  would  seem,  of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn, 
md  his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  tbe  bitterness 
Df  his  grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of 
bope.  A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel;  and,  to  frustrate  his  designs, 
Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  fi^m  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  before  him, 
two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  connection  with 
the  hostile  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  territory  they 
were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibo- 
sheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  make  his 
own  fortunes.  At  Bahurim,  also  evidently  on  the 
downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of  its  inhabitants, 
Shimei,  in  whose  furious  curses  broke  out  the  long- 
suppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well 
perhaps  as  the*popular  feeling  against  the  murderer 
of  Uriah.  With  characteristic  replies  to  both,  the 
king  descended  to  the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi,  14 ; 
and  comp.  xvii,  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  9,  4),  and  there 
'««ted  after  the  long  and  eventfrd  day  at  the  ford  or 
bridge  {Ahard)  of  ^e  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
Moused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high- 
priests,  and  by  break  of  day  they  had  reached  the  op- 
posite side  in  safety. 
To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed  Psa. 


iii,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this  seems  less 
certain)  to  the  previous  evening  Psa.  iv.  Psa.  cxliii, 
by  its  title  in  the  Sept.,  "When  his  son  was  pursuing 
Jiim,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Also,  by  long  popular 
belief,  the  Trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Psa.  zlii  has  been 
suppoeed  to  be  David,  and  the  complaints  of  Psa.  Iv 
and  Ixix  to  be  levelled  against  Ahithophel  (q.  v.),  who, 
on  finding  his  advice  disregarded,  committed  suicide 
in  a  fit  of  ofiended  pride  and  despair  (see  Schwarz,  De 
morte  AckkophelU,  Wittenb.  1704). 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period  of  the  rebellion 
is  comparatively  brief.  Mahanaim  was  the  capital 
of  David's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  tbe  exiled  house  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii,  24;  comp.  ii,  8,  12).  Three  great 
chiefs  of  that  pastoral  district  are  specially  mentioned 
as  supporting  him :  one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named, 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him 
by  former  ties,  ShoU,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend 
Nahash,  probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place 
(xii,  80 ;  x,  2),  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the 
former  protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend  Jona- 
than (2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  ix,  4).  Strengthened  by  the 
warlike  Eastern  tribes,  and  surrounded  by  his  experi- 
enced captains,  the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
Absalom  in  the  field.  His  forces  were  arranged  un- 
der the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host; 
Abishai,  captain  of  "the  mighty  men;"  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Benaiah  (had  he 
wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  appointed  after- 
wards ?),  as  captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam.  xviii,  2).  On 
Absalom's  side  was  David's  nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii, 
25).  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  old  king  and  of  his 
faithful  followers  at  tiiis  extremity  of  their  fortunes  is 
well  depicted  by  Hushai,  "chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  *  field'  (or  a  fierce 
wild  boar  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Sept.) ;"  the  king  him- 
sell^  as  of  old,  '*  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "bid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8,  9). 
The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "forest  of  Ephraim," 
resulting  in  a  decisive  victory  on  tbe  part  of  David's 
forces,  and  terminating  in  the  accident  leading  to  tbe 
death  of  Absalom  at  the  hand  of  Joab  during  the  re- 
treat. David  was  waiting  the  event  of  the  battle  in 
the  gateway  of  Mahanaim.  Two  messengers,  each 
endeavoring  to  outstrip  the  other,  were  seen  running 
breathless  fh>m  the  field.  The  first  who  arrived  was 
Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  already  employed  as  a 
messenger  on  the  first  day  of  the  king's  flight.  He 
had  been  entreated  by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  tho 
bearer  of  tidings  so  mournful ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
when  he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  failed,  and  bo 
spoke  only  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  he  had  left 
the  army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messenger  burst 
in — a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian — and  abruptly 
revealed  the  fktal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii,  19-82).  See 
CusHi.  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed 
is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affection  of  David's 
character.  He  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  sorrow,  and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph  he  could  not 
forget  the  hand  that  had  slain  his  son.  He  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amasa,  and  in  this 
was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between  himself  and  his 
powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix,  18).  Perhaps  Joab  on  the 
former  occasion,  when  he  murdered  Abner,  had  blinded 
the  king  by  pleading  revenge  for  the  blood  of  Asahel, 
but  no  such  pretence  could  here  avail.  The  king  was 
now  probably  brought  to  his  determination  partly  by 
his  disgust  at  Joab,  partly  by  his  desire  to  give  tbe  in- 
surgents confidence  in  his  amnesty.  If  Amasa  is  the 
same  as  Amaaai,  David  may  likewise  have  retained  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial  greeting  with 
which  he  had  led  a  strong  band  to  his  assistance  at  the 
critical  period  of  his  abode  in  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii, 
18) ;  moreover,  Amasa,  equally  with  Joab,  was  David's 
nephew,  their  two  mothers,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  being 
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sisters  to  David  hy  at  least  one  parent  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
25;  1  Chron.  ii,  13,  16).  The  unscrapuloos  Joab, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be  set  aside.  Before  long, 
catching  an  opportunity,  he  assassinated  his  unsus- 
pecting cousin  with  his  own  hand ;  and  David,  who 
had  used  the  instrumentality  of  Joab  to  murder  Uriah, 
did  not  dare  to  resent  the  deed  (2  Sam.  xx,  5-12). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoicing 
and  amnesty — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibosheth  partial- 
ly reinstated,  Barzallai  rewarded  by  the  gifts  long  re- 
membered, to  his  son  Chimham  (2  Sam.  xiz,  16-40;  1 
Kings  ii,  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled.  The  em- 
bers of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering  (2  Sam.  zix, 
41-43)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by  the  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of 
Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old  position.  David  again 
reigned  in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx, 
1-22). 

(4.)  A  quarrel,  however,  which  took  place  between 
the  men  of  Judah  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in 
bringing  the  king  back,  had  encouraged  a  Benjamite 
named  Sheba  to  raise  a  new  insurrection,  which  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  "  Every  man  of  Israel, "  are 
the  strong  words  of  the  text,  **  went  up  from  after  Da- 
vid, and  followed  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,"  a  man  of 
whom  nothing  besides  is  known.  This  strikingly 
shows  that  the  later  unpatriotic  features  of  David's 
reign  had  to  a  great  degree  exhausted  the  enthusiasm 
once  kindled  by  his  devotion  and  chivalry,  and  that 
his  throne  now  rested  rather  on  the  rotten  foundation 
of  mere  military  superiority.  Amasa  was  collecting 
troops  as  David's  general  at  the  time  when  he  was 
treacherously  assassinated  by  his  cousin,  who  then, 
with  his  usual  energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and  blockaded 
him  in  Beth-maachab  before  he  could  collect  his  par- 
tisans. Sheba's  head  was  cut  off  and  thrown  over  the 
wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new  rising  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-22). 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  of  trouble,  for  the  intestine 
war  seems  to  have  inspired  the  PhilistineB  with  the 
hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Four  successive  bat- 
tles are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi,  16-22),  in  the  first  of 
which  the  aged  David  was  nigh  being  slain.  His 
faithful  officers  kept  him  away  from  all  future  risks, 
and  Philistia  was  once  more,  and  finally,  subdued. 

c.  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered  as  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pestilence  which 
visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad 
(see  Blessig,  De  cenm  Dav,  pesteque  hunc  secufa^  Ar- 
gent. 1788;  Becker,  Quare  Defu  Davidem  pestilenHa 
puTdveritf  Rost.  1767).  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9 ;  1  Chron.  xxi, 
1-7,  xxvii,  28,  24) ;  an  attempt  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gested by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  implying  a 
confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  inculcated  on 
the  kings  of  the  chosen  people.  Joab's  repugnance 
to  the  measure  was  such  that  he  refused  altogether  to 
number  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  xxi,  6).  The 
king  also  scrupled  to  number  those  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  23),  and  the  final 
result  was  never  recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King 
David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  24).  The  plague,  however, 
and  its  cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Probably  Psalms 
XXX  and  cxxxi  have  reference  to  this  time.  But 
a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the  exact 
spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pestilence,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — ^per- 
haps even  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2 
Sam.  xxiv,  23) — possessed  a  threshing-fioor;  there  he 
and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  com  gath- 
ered in  firom  the  harvest  (1  Chron.  xxi,  20).  At  this 
spot  an  awfiil  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 


the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  tbe  Angel  afOi 
stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  tufkat 
over  the  devoted  city.  The  scene  of  nch  a 
tion  at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  maiked  att 
sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araunah 
granted,  the  site ;  the  altar  was  erected  on  tbt 
the  threshing-fioor ;  the  place  was  called  bjr  tb 
of"  Moriah"  (2  Chron.  iii,  1);  and  for  the  finitei 
holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision  of  the  IKw  p 
ence,  was  recognised  in  Jeraaalem.  It  was  tla  f 
which  afterwards  became  the  altar  of  the  Te^.i 
therefore  the  centxe  of  the  natioiia]  worship,  v^i 
slight  intermption,  for  more  than  1(M)0  yean,  uiu 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  roi^iiSb 
guarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  tk  » 
tre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Bock"  {tuH 
Willis  in  Williams's  Holy  City,  u). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  pfrobiU^^ 
vived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  beildB;  it 
permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  wfakhftS» 
mained  inside  his  own  palace  in  its  tem 
Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  entertaiaed  dr 
the  capture  of  Jemsalem,  or  at  tbe  end  ofUiTa 
Two  reasons  were  given  fbr  their  delay:  eat,^^ 
ancient  nomadic  form  of  worship  was  not  yet  tt  b 
abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii,  6) ;  the  other,  that  diri* 
wars  unfitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  seat  of  IMS' 
ful  worship  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8).  But  a  ackma  «» 
ance  was  given  that  his  dynas^  should  oontine  "k 
ever"  to  prosecute  the  work  (2  Sam.  vii,  18;  1  Dm 
xxii,  9, 10).  Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  ef<iri 
a  dynasty,  was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him.  tiiefrfie. 
the  stores  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (aoc^i- 
ing  to  1  Chron.  xxii,  2-19 ;  xxviii,  1-xxix, »)  wi 
committed. 

d.  The  last  commotion  recorded  took  place  v^ 
David's  end  seemed  nigh,  and  Adongah,  oatd^ 
elder  sons,  feared  that  the  inflnence  of  Batifir^ 
might  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  own  eoe  Soka*^ 
B.C.  1016.  Adonyah's  conspiracy  was  joroed  br  A* 
athor,  one  of  the  two  chief  priests,  and  by  tbe  nW- 
ed  Joab ;  upon  which  David  took  the  dedsire  w«2 
of  raising  Solomon  at  once  to  the  throne.  (Xtn 
young  monarchs,  the  younger  and  the  less  knows  «■ 
easily  preferred,  when  the  sanction  of  tbe  enst^ 
government  was  thrown  into  his  scale ;  and  tin  «■' 
of  Adonijah  immediately  fell  to  the  ground.  It^ 
Nathan,  Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei  remaining  fina,  ^ 
plot  was  stified,  and  Solomon's  inauguratJantookphet 
under  his  father's  auspices  (1  EUngs  i,  1-6S).  Set  Ac* 
NijAH.  Amnes^  was  proclaimed  to  the  oaapi^ 
and  was  faithfully  observed  by  Solomon  till  a  bttr  ^ 
elation  of  its  terms.     See  SoLOMOir. 

4.  By  this  time  David's  infirmities  Iiad  grovo  ef« 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  fhone  vh  ^ 
tempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introdnctkm  oft  y^ 
Shunamite,  of  the  name  of  Abisliag  (q.  v.),  me^xat^ 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which  gr^^ 
in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later  events  (1  ^ 
i,  1 ;  ii,  17).  His  last  song  is  preserved  (see  Pfc*»- 
ErJdar,  der  sogenanntm  lebtten  WorU  Datift,  Alt^ 
1774 ;  De  Baer,  fn  ultima  verba  IkwidUy  in  tbC;^ 
Hag,  ii,  489-504;  Trendelenburg,  In  ser&i  •«**• 
Bavidu,  Getting.  1779)— a  striking  union  of  the*** 
of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  belbre  him,  isdm 
the  difllculties  which  he  had  fielt  hi  realizfaigit(290- 
xxiii,  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  hi*  ** 
cesser  are  general  exhortations  to  his  8uty,  om^ 
with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  ehsrgcsv 
remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (1  Kings  iii  1'^ 

He  died  B.C.  1018,  at  the  age  of  »eventv(?*» 
V,  4),  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kio? 
ii,  10).  After  the  return  tnnn  the  captivity/** 
sepulchres  of  David"  were  still  pointed  out  "brt»»® 
Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  *  mighty  men,'"  **'** 
guard-house"  (Neh.  iii,  16).  His  tomb,  which  be*** 
the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  vis  pots'' 
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Dt  in  the  Utest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  **  His 
Ichre  is  with  ua  unto  this  day,"  says  Peter  at  Pen- 
it  (Acts  ii,  29) ;  and  Josephus  {Ant,  vii,  15, 8 ;  xiii, 
;  XTi,  7, 1)  states  that  Solomon,  liaving  bnried  a 
treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  Hs  chambers  was 
en  open  by  Hyrcanns,  and  another  by  Herod  the 
it.  It  is  Mid  to  liave  fidlen  into  rain  in  the  time 
adrian  (Dio  Cassias,  Ixix,  14).  In  Jerome's  time 
rnb,  so  called,  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  {Ep. 
Mctrcell.  17,  46),  but  apparently  in  the  neighbor- 
i  of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such  firom 
>a8ade8  to  the  present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill 
lodern  Jerusalem,  conmumly  called  Mount  Zion, 
vt  the  so-called  '^Ccenaculum."  For  the  descrip- 
of  it,  see  Barclay's  City  oftht  Grtai  Kwff,  p.  209. 
the  traditions  concerning  it,  see  Williams's  Holjf 
,  ii,  50d>518.  The  so-called  *'  tombs  of  the  kings" 
)  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre  by  De 
cy  (ii,  162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvre  (where 
ay  be  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  of  Da- 

I  sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outside  the 
s,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with  the  tomb 
)avid,  which  was  emphatically  toithiH  the  walls 

Robinson,  iii,  p.  252,  note). 
tie  eharaeter  of  David  has  been  so  naturally  brought 
in  the  incidents  of  hb  life  that  it  need  not  be  here 
ribed  In  detafl  (see  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  iv,  125 
.  In  the  complexity  of  its  elements,  passion,  ten- 
less,  generosity,  fierceness — the  soldier,  the  shep- 
1,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet, 
king — ^the  romantic  fHend,  the  chivalrous  leader, 
devoted  fiither — ^there  is  no  character  of  the  O.  T. 

II  to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in 
variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But  Da- 
8  character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
ory,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
nent  of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues  of 
older  system  to  the  fuller  civilization  and  cultiva- 
I  of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes  natu- 
y,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  likeness  or  portrait  of  the 

and  grandest  development  of  the  nation  and  of 
monarchy  in  the  person  and  the  period  of  the  Mes- 
I.  In  a  sense  more  than  figurative,  he  is  the  type 
I  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ  Christ  is  not  called 
son  of  Abn^m,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he 
t  truly  "  the  son  of  David.'* 
^'o  his  ovm  people,  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
rished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  "  The 
of  David,"  "the  house  of  David,"  "  the  throne  of 
rid,"  "the  seed  of  David,"  "the  oath  sworn  unto 
rid"  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty), 
expressions  which  pervade  the  whole  of  the  Old 
(tament  and  all  the  figurative  language  of  the  New, 
1  they  serve  to  marii  the  lasting  significance  of  his 
earance  in  history. 

lis  Psalms  (whether  those  actnailly  written  by  him- 
r  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of  consola- 
1  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  He- 
w  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  qualities  of  mind 
I  religious  perceptions  not  before  expressed  in  the 
red  writings,  but  eminentiy  characteristic  of  David 
he  love  of  nature,  the  sense  of  sin,  and  the  tender, 
ent  trust  in,  and  communion  with,  God.  No  other 
t  of  the  Old  Testament  comes  so  near  to  the  spirit 
the  New.  The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of 
^tkm  which  have  been  equally  used  through  the 
ole  Christian  Church— Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin, 
ritan,  Anglican. 

the  difficulties  that  attend  his  character  are  valua- 
as  prooft  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  in  record- 
:  tiiem,  and  as  indications  of  the  union  of  natural 
ver  and  weakness  which  his  character  included, 
e  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  QWa  Bayle) 
later  times,  have  seised  on  its  dark  features  and 
kggerated  them  to  the  utmost  It  has  often  been 
:ed,  both  by  scofl^  and  the  serious,  how  tiie  man 
er  God's  own  heart  could  have  murdered  Uriah, 


and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tortured  the  Ammonites 
to  death  ?  An  extract  from  one  who  is  not  a  too-in- 
dulgent critic  of  sacred  characters  expresses  at  once 
the  common  sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole 
matter.  "Who  is  called  *the  man  after  God's  own 
heart  ?'  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fidlen  into  sins 
enough — blackest  crimes — there  was  no  want  of  sin. 
And  therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask,  *■  Is  this 
your  man  according  to  God's  heart  ?'  The  sneer,  I 
must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  are 
faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the  often 
baffled,  never  ended  struggle  of  it  be  forgotten  ?  .  .  . 
David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for  us  in  those 
Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever 
given  us  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here 
below.  All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the 
faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards 
what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often  baffled— sore 
baffled — driven  as  into  entire  wreck;  yet  a  struggle 
never  ended,  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  uncon- 
querable purpose  begun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroet  and 
Hero 'Worship^  p.  72). 

See  generally  Havercamp,  Dav,  ret  gesia  tfindicaia 
(L.  B.  1785) ;  Niemeyer,  U^er  Leben  und  Char.  Dav, 
(Hal.  1779) ;  Ewald,  Leben  Dav.  (Gera,  1795) ;  Hau- 
ser,  De  ffiat.  Dav.  (Tub.  1780) ;  Hosmann,  Hist.  Sam. 
SavK  et  Dav.  (Kil.  1752);  Feuerlein,  IJhutria  Davidis 
facta  exjuritprud,  naturoB  itiustrata  (Alt  1715) ;  New- 
ton, David,  the  King  o/fgrael  (Lend.  1854);  Shepherd, 
Life  of  David  illustrated  by  Ptalms  (Lend.  1858) ;  A. 
L.  0.  E.,  Shepherd  of  Bethlehem  (1861) ;  Has^e,  Idio- 
gnomih  Davids  (Jen.  1784) ;  Metzger,  Detiderium  regis 
Dav.  ad  domum  Dei  (Augsb.  1776) ;  Serpilius,  Persona' 
Ua  Davidis  (vol.  ix  of  his  Personalia,  Leipsic,  1718) ; 
Krummacher,  David  the  King  [ftt>m  the  Germ.]  (£d- 
faib.  1867,  N.  Y.  1868).     See  Psalms. 

B.  Tn  pArcMM.— The  "  House  of  David'*  (Isa.  vli,  2, 
18;  Jer.  xxi,  12;  Zech.  xiii,  1)  signifies  his  family, 
posterity.  "  In  David,"  that  is,  in  the  Book  of  David, 
the  Psahns  (Matt,  xxii,  42-46;  Heb.  iv,  7;  Psa.  xcv, 
7).  The  name  ''David,"  in  Eeek.  xxxiv,  28,  24; 
xxxvii,  24 ;  Hos.  iii,  5,  denotes  the  expected  Messiah. 
**The  Son  of  David"  is  often  applied  to  Jesus  as  a 
titie  of  the  Messiah  (Matt  i,  1 ;  ix,  27 ;  xii,  28 ;  xv, 
22;  XX,  80,  81;  Mark  x,  47,  48),  but  not  in  John's 
writings.  So  the  **  Boot  of  David"  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  (Rev.  v,  5 ;  xxii,  16 ;  Isa.  xi,  1, 10).  Hence  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  designated  by  the 
appelUtions  **the  Kingdom  of  David"  (llark  xi,  10); 
"the  Throne  of  David"  (Luke  i,  32);  "the  Taberna- 
cle of  David"  (Acts  xv,  16 ;  Amos  ix,  10) ;  "  the  Key 
of  David"  (Bev.  iii,  7 ;  Isa.  xxii,  22 ;  Matt,  xvi,  19). 

DAVID,  Cmr  op.  This  name  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  two  different  places. 

1.  In  2  Sam.  v,  we  read  that  David,  having  taken 
Jerusalem,  and  stormed  tiie  citadel  on  Mount  Zion, 
<*  dwelt  m  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David"  (1 
Chron.  xi,  7).  After  that  time  the  castie  and  palace 
of  Zion  appear  to  have  been  called  "  the  City  of  Da- 
vid,'* as  contradistinguished  alike  trcm  Jerusalem  gen- 
erally, and  ftom  Moriah  and  other  sections  of  it  (1 
Khigs  viii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  v,  2).  In  it  David  and 
roost  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  were  buried  (1 
Kings  ii,  10;  2  Chron.  ix,  81,  etc.).  Mount  Zion,  or 
the  City  of  David,  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  Jerusa- 
lem, opposite  Moriah,  or  the  temple-mount,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  spannnig  the  deep  valley 
of  lyropcson.  The  tomb  of  David  on  Zion  is  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  honored  sanctuaries  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans; and  the  square  keep,  called  the  Castie 
of  David,  on  the  northern  end  of  Zion,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  relics  in  the  Holy  City. 
See  Jerusalbm. 

2.  In  Luke  ii,  4  and  11,  Betiilehem  is  caUed  the  City 
of  David.  Joseph  and  Mary  went  from  Nazareth 
"unto  the  city  of  David,  which  b  called  Bethlehem." 
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TUf  WM  David's  Uitbpboe,  and  the  home  of  hie 
joath.  We  know  not  at  what  time  the  little  nxmn- 
tain  Tillage  began  to  be  called  by  his  name ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  deaigna^n  in  the  O.  T.  It 
appears,  howeyer,  to  have  been  pretty  generally  need 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord.— Kitto,  s.  ▼.    See  Bethub- 


David,  or  Dewid,  St.,  patron  saint  of  Wales,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Ceretica 
(Cardiganshire),  and  was  bom  aboat  the  end  of  the 
5th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  H  aving  resolved 
on  a  religions  life,  he  spent,  as  was  customary  in  those 
days,  a  probationary  period  in  solitude,  after  which  he 
commenced  preaching  to  his  countrymen.  He  built 
a  chapel  at  Glastonbury,  and  founded  twelve  monas- 
teries, the  chief  of  which  was  at  Menevia,  in  the  vale 
of  Ross.  At  the  synod  of  Brevy,  in  Cardiganshire, 
held  in  619,  David  showed  himself  a  strong  opponent 
of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Subsequently  he  became 
archbishop  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  but  transferred  his 
see  to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David's,  where  he  died 
about  the  year  601.  His  life  was  written  by  Rice- 
march,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  died  about  the  year 
1099.  The  ffittoria  S.  Davidit,  by  Ghraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  written  about  1175,  and  published  in  Wharton's 
AngUa  8acra^  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Ricemarch's  work. — Chambers,  Enej/tkpadU^  s.  v.; 
Butler,  Lwei  qfaauOty  Bfarch  1. 

David,  CHBisTiAif,  one  of  the  founders  of  Herm- 
hut,  was  bom  Dec  81, 1690,  at  SenfUeben,  Moravia, 
and  was  bred  a  carpenter.  In  early  manhood  he  be- 
came a  Protestant.  In  1722  he  was  sent  to  find  a 
home  for  the  persecuted  Moravians,  and  secured  one 
fh>m  Count  Zinzendorfl  at  Bertholdsdorf,  Lusatia. 
See  Moravians.  When  the  church  was  organized 
at  Hermhut  (their  new  abode),  David  was  elected  first 
of  the  twelve  elders.  His  subsequent  life  was  entirely 
devoted  to  missionary  and  Christian  labors.  In  1738 
he  led  the  first  Moravian  mission  to  Greenland.  In 
1788  Wesley  had  several  interviews  with  David  at 
Hermhut.  The  after  labors  of  David  included  two 
additional  visits  to  Greenland,  and  eleven  to  Moravia ; 
with  others  to  Denmark,  Holland,  Wettenvia,  Livo- 
nia, and  England.  In  the  beginning  of  1750  he  visit- 
ed all  the  congregations  in  Germany,  and  almost  im- 
mediately returned  to  London.  In  July  he  re-em- 
barked for  Germany,  visited  the  churches  in  Wetter- 
avia,  and  assisted  at  the  synod  held  at  Barby.  From 
that  period  he  resided  at  the  church  which  his  hands 
had  founded.  The  toils  of  an  honored  and  useful  life 
were  unexpectedly  closed  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
illness,  February  8,  175L  See  Stevens,  Hittary  qf 
Methoditm,  i,  97;  Wesleyan  Magaxim,  March,  1852; 
Wesley,  IFbrla,  iii,  86 ;  v,  284. 

David  OF  DwAiCTO  (13tb  century)  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Amalrich  of  Bena  (q.  v.),  who  died 
A.D.  1207.  The  Council  of  Paris  (A.D.  1209)  not  only 
condemned  Amalrich,  but  also  David  of  Dinanto. 
Thomas  Aquinas  {Sent,  ii,  Dist.  xvii,  qu.  i,  art.  i)  speaks 
of  certain  **  modem  philosophers"  as  adherents  of  Da- 
vid, and  attributes  to  him  a  doctrine  in  substance  pan- 
theistic :  **  God  u  the  eternal  substance ;  all  things 
are  God,  and  God  is  everything."  Albertus  Magnus 
speaks  of  a  treatise  of  his,  De  TomU,  But,  in  fact,  little 
is  really  known  of  David  or  his  writings,  except  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pantheistic  tendency 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Neander  {Hitlory  ofDogmat,  ii, 
560,  Ryland's  translation)  gives  the  chief  autborxtiee 
for  what  is  known  of  David's  doctrines,  vis.  ConcQ. 
Paris,  a.  1209,  in  Martene  Tkmaur,  Anecdoi.  iv,  168; 
Albertus  Magnus,  Summa  P.  I,  Tract  iv,  Qnnetio  20, 
Memb.  ii,  ed.  Lugd.  t.  xvii,  f.  76 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Sent,  1.  ii,  Dist.  xvii,  qu.  i,  art.  i,  ed.  Tenet  t  x,  p.  286. 
David  ** described  God  as  the  primc^pium  material 
omnkun  renim,  and  in  reference  to  the  three  depart- 
ments of  existence  distinguished  three  prind^es: 


matter,  the  first  indivisible  prind|iie  of  the 
world ;  in  reference  to  the  spiritaal 
invisible  vovc  from  which  proceeds  the  soei 
refeienoe  to  the  ideas  of  God^-the  first  Infinihi 
the  eternal  substances.  Between  i 
DO  distinctloii  could  exist,  for  otiMrwbe  tb^naib 
refsfred  back  to  a  higlier  principle  ef  sai^.  &■ 
are,  tberefoie,  three  relations  ef  the  one  drrwl^ 
to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritnal,  and  the  idesl  vtofc' 
See  Banr,  Vorles,iib.d,  Dofmrngetekkkk,  186^  nU^ 
828;  Gieeeler,{^  Hist.  yoL ii,  § 74 ;  EraBlck,^^ 
uma  Amairid  a  Bma  efiuqut  meiatontm  oc  Dmmk 
Z)HMailo<ibc<rMa,Giesa.l842;  Standwnmsipr,  FAi 
CkrulemAviu,  1,688  sq.;  Engdbaidt,  Aaiskid « 
Bena,  in  dm  kirekaik,  AhkmSwtg.  No.  S;  Esmik 
Amalrich  von  Bena  a.  David  von  Dinsoto,  ia  Ait 
iTrie.  1847,  i,2nsq. 

David  (Maronite  archbishop,  A.D.  1063)  op  Ikxs 
LiBAiitJB,  wrote  an  EpUtU  to  Arsenins  ooneoBa 
Melchite  and  Maronite  sects ;  also  a  TnattM  «  fe 
opinions  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  part  of  ▼Uckv 
published  by  Abraham  Eccheleneis  (s  Bona  1^ 
onite),  Antiq.  OriaU.  p.  459  (London,  168^  h  ^ 
year  1059,at  the  request  of  the  abbot  J<wqih,h»ti» 
lated  firom  Syriac  into  AraUc  the  GmsHtalima  B^ 
sia  MaronUarumy  in  seventeen  chaptsrs  (see  AMa 
Ecchelensis,  Not,  ad  Catalog.  Hebet^em,  n.  5).-Gi^ 
Succ.  o/8acr«d  Literatnre,  ii,  605.    See  Mnosna 

David  OF  AuosBUBO,  a  Ftandscaa  of  the  :3c 
century,  was  a  friend  of  Beithold  of  Bttisboe,  vis 
he  accompanied  on  his  misskmary  jouraeyL  BiM 
in  Augsburg  in  1271.  Three  trutstes  of  Us  m  c^ 
in  the  Bibltotheca  Patruw^  voL  xiii,  vix.  Tk  SmA 
Forvuda/cr  the  ReformoHtm  qfthe  (mkr  Mm,  J  F^ 
mula/or  the  iamer  Man,  and  A  AfimrofAemaAf 
of  a  Jieliffiout.  These  trscts  have  been  en«weiib» 
cribed  to  Bonaventura.  Several  of  liis  vcfb  «a 
written  in  the  German  language,  and  of  tfais  dia&i 
have  been  published  by  Pfeiffer  in  his  Deattek]^^ 
det  mm  Jahrhwderta  (Leipzig,  1845>-Oii&,  >> 
mmt,  de  Script.  Ecdm.  iU,  447. 

David  George,  or  Joxia.    See  Joaas. 

David  Nioetas.    See  Nicetas. 

DavidiatB,  followers  of  David  Jom.   See  Jen 

David's,  St.,  an  episcopal  city  in  Pembrob^n- 
Wales.  Ithasbeen  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  snfftk* 
619,  when  St  David  (q.  v.)  transferred  the  sni^^ 
op's  see  to  St  David's  (before  odled  Mynye;  oi  r 
the  Romans  Menevia)  from  Caerleon.  It  vtfs^ 
Middle  Ages  a  large  city— tiie  great  mortof  is!f?iB 
to  St  David's  shrine;  it  is  now  a  small  Tilbfe,^* 
only  a  few  good  houses  besides  those  of  tte  dffCT 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  splendid  woBmdrtSf- 
ious  houses,  episcopal  palace,  and  St  Hut's  Coicti 
(founded  by  John  of  GauntX  within  a  high  «h*i< 
wall  nearly  a  nule  in  circuit  The  csthrfnLfeB^ 
ed  in  1180,  on  the  site  of  the  monasteiy  of  St  D«»ii 
is  cracybrm.  Its  dimensions,  in  the  interim,  «*  * 
follows  :  length,  290  feet;  breadth,  76:  m",^. 
choir,  80 ;  transept  120 ;  central  tower,  1^  *^  ^ 
Among  the  fmner  bishops  may  be  nsined  LsBiM> 
South,  and  Horsley.  The  present  hieniBbeBt  0^' 
of  the  see  is  Connop  Thirlwall,  the  hiitorisn  c^Gw"* 
The  cathedral  establishment  indades  a  bishop,  t^ 
four  canons,  five  vicars  choral,  and  other  ofica'  ^ 
dentiary,  with  four  archdeacons,  and  12  prebia^**- 
or  honorary  canons,  noopresident— Chaiabai,  ^ 
dopa(fia,s.  V. 

Davidson,  Bobbbt,  D.D.,  an  miaa^  Pw^ 
terian  divine  and  scholar,  waa  bora  at  VkUrn.  »• 
1750,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  P*Msyi^ 
1771.  In  1778  he  was  ordained  by  the  Secood^ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  became  asiodrti  ^ 
ot  the  Birst  Church  and  profiessor  of  hiila?  "^ 
University.    During  the  Eevolntion  he  wi8  »  «»** 
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,  and  irlien  the  British  occupied  Phfladelphis  he 
1  to  I>elaiNrare.  In  1784  he  was  i4>pofaited  vice- 
lent  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Dickinson 
$e,  and  -was  also  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  First 
»yterian  Cbnrch  in  Carlisle.  On  leaving  Phil»- 
ia,  lie  yfrmm  made  D.D.  by  the  Uniyersity.  The 
e  duties  derolving  on  1dm  at  Carlisle  were  dis- 
ced 'witli  signal  ability,  industry,  and  success. 
eamiuc^  embraced  a  wide  range,  including  eight 
La^^es,  theology,  and  phydcs.  He  was  especially 
ted  to  astronomy,  and  hiyented  an  ingenious  ap- 
;u8  called  a  Cotmotpktre^  presenting  the  earth  and 
kinent  to  view  on  the  same  axis.  He  was  also  a 
of  elegant  tastes,  skilled  in  music  and  drawing. 
786  he  was  appointed  by  the  Old  Synod  of  New 
:  and  Philadelphia,  along  with  Drs.  Alison  and 
ig,  on  a  committee  to  prepare  an  improved  ver- 
of  the  Psalms  to  take  the  place  of  Rouse.  In 
he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
and  In  1804  he  succeeded  Dr.  Nisbet  in  the  presi- 
:y  of  the  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1809,  in 
T  to  demote  himiself  exclusively  to  his  pastoral  du- 
.  He  died  at  Carlisle  Dec.  13, 1812.  His  publica- 
4  are,  A  DicUogue^  with  two  Ode*  tei  to  3/twM;,  1775 ; 
Epitome  qf  Geography ^  17^;  A  Dialogue^  in  blank 
w;  Paper9  on  Astrommtg;  Funeral  Eulogiym  on 
iMngtony  1799 ;  The  Christian's  A,  B,  C,  1811 ;  New 
rical  Version  o/the  Psalms,  1812;  Occasional  Ser^ 
w.-— See  Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  822. 

Davies,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  presi- 
it  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  near 
mmit  Ridge,  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  Nor.  8, 1728. 
t  was  educated  at  Fogg's  Manor  School,  where  he 
npleted  his  theological  studies  also,  and  was  li- 
Dsed  July  80, 1746.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
list  in  1747,  undertook  a  mission  to  Hanover  County, 
i.,  and  on  his  arrival  obtained  a  license  Arom  the 
Bneral  Court  to  officiate  at  four  different  places  of 
irship.  In  1748  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hanover,  and, 
iving  received  an  extension  of  his  license,  he  divided 
8  labors  between  five  counties  with  great  success, 
e  subsequently  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  Act  of 
oleration  for  Virginia,  and  received  a  letter  **  under 
ithority**  in  England  confirmatory  of  his  views.  In 
JbB  he  went  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  College  of 
iew  Jersey,  and  returned  to  Virginia  in  1756,  when 
ie  Presbytery  of  Hanover  was  founded,  chiefly  through 
is  instrumentality.  In  1759  he  became  president  of 
«ew  Jersey  College,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  where 
le  died  Feb.  4, 17^.  It  is  deserving  of  record  that  in  a 
iscourse  on  the  occasion  of  Braddock's  defeat  he  made 
he  following  prophetic  remark  of  Washington:  **I 
nay  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  colonel 
^'ashington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has 
iltherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  ybr  jome  im- 
portant service  to  his  comUrg,"  **In  the  pulpit  he 
fTMs  at  once  instructive  and  persuasive,  full  of  light, 
ind  power,  and  love ;  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was 
worthy  of  his  fine  thoughts,  splendid  diction,  and 
lieeply  evangelical  spirit."  His  sermons,  which  are 
Btrikhigly  eloquent,  have  been  often  reprinted;  the 
latest  editions  are  those  of  Albert  Barnes,  with  a  life 
of  the  author  (New  York,  1851,  8  vols.  8vo),  and  that 
^  the  Presbyterian  Board,  with  memoir  by  Dr, 
^pngne  (Phila.  8  vols.  8vo).— Sprague,  Annals,  iii, 
140. 

Bavls,  Charles  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mini». 
ter,  was  bora  Oct.  7, 1802,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
^r  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1824.  During  his 
itinerant  life  he  filled  many  important  af^intments. 
He  was  statfoned  three  times  hi  Baltimore.  He  served 
•I«o  hi  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  Mont- 
gJTOeiy  Circuit,  Md.,  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  twice  in  Whiohester,  Va.  In  May,  1882,  he 
WIS  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  General  Conferenoe 
RtHssesAmm  Philadelphia.     For  several  years  he 


was  deik  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  general 
government  in  Washington,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  and  filled  an  appointment  In  Rich- 
mond, and  also  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  'While  in  Ports- 
mouth he  received  the  appointment  of  rlmpmi^  in  the 
navy.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  remained 
true  to  his  country,  and  the  Virginia  Conference  of 
the  M.  K  Church  South  expelled  him  by  resolution. 
He  united  with  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  died 
in  charge  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Hospital,  Feb.  20, 1867. 
—Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  in  Christ,  Advocate  and  Journal. 

Davis,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Northumberland  Coun^,  Va.,  Oct.  80, 1787, 
was  converted  at  19,  entered  the  itinerancy  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  in  1810,  and  died  in  Hillsborough, 
Va.,  Aug.  18, 1858.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  very  important 
and  useftil  minister  for  more  than  forty  years.  As 
soon  as  he  was  converted  he  began  to  exhort  and 
preach  publicly,  and  with  great  effect,  even  before  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  on  a  circuit 
in  1818  about  one  thousand  souls  were  converted  by 
his  preaching.  In  person  he  was  commanding,  and 
his  voice  was  excellent.  His  mind  was  well  balanced 
and  robust,  and  his  social  qualities  fine.  As  a  minis- 
ter and  presiding  elder  he  had  few  equals,  and  be  was 
always  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  He 
was  an  able  agent  and  trustee  of  Dickinson  College, 
and  a  member  of  every  General  Conference,  save  two, 
from  1816  to  the  time  of  his  death. — Afimttes  of  Con- 
fertnoes,  v,  829. 

Davis,  Noah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  near 
Salisbury,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  July  28,  1802. 
After  receiving  a  commercial  education,  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  July  9, 1820.  After  a  brief  ministry 
in  Accomac,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Having  by  his  energy  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  formation  of  the  Baptist  General  Tract  So- 
ciety in  Washington,  Feb.  25, 1824,  he  was,  upon  his 
removal  soon  after  to  Philadelphia,  invited  to  the 
management  of  its  concerns.  This  office  he  accepted, 
and  filled  with  great  usefulness  until  his  death,  July 
18, 1880.— Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  701. 

Davison,  Johit,  B.D.,  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Morpeth  in  1777,  and  matricula^ 
ted  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1794.  He  became 
vicar  of  Sutterton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1817,  and  after- 
wards rector  of  Washington;  then  prebendary  of 
Worcester  and  rector  of  Upton-upon-Sevem  in  1826. 
He  died  in  1884.  His  Discourses  on  Prophecy  are  val- 
uable for  their  practical  tendency  as  well  as  critical 
research.  They  are  contained  in  his  Remains  and  Oc* 
casional  Publications  (Oxf.  1840,  8vo).— Darlmg,  Cyclo- 
podia  BibUogr<q)hicaj  i,  877. 

Dawes,  Sir  William,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  Tork, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  near  Braintree,  in  1671.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Catharine 
Hall,  Camlnridge ;  became  master  of  Catharine  Hall 
in  1696,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1707,  and  finally  arch- 
bishop of  Tork  hi  1714.  He  died  in  1724.  He  had  a 
lively  imagination,  a  strong  memory,  and  a  sound 
jud^ent.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preach- 
ers of  his  day.  Among  his  writings  are  The  Anatomy 
qf  Atheism  (1698, 4to) :— Ditties  o/the  Closet,  etc.  (1707, 
8vo),  etc.  A  coUectipn  of  his  works  was  published 
(Lond.  1788,  8  vols.  8vo),  with  a  pre£eu^  giving  some 
account  of  Ids  life  and  character. — Dariing,  Cyclopadia 
BOMpgrapkiea,  i,  870 ;  Bid^rapkia  Britanmoa,  v,  15. 

Dawn,  t)^9,  ne'sheph,  the  5rea^«n|^  or  breeze  of 
the  cooler  part  of  the  day ;  prop,  the  evening '  *  twilight" 
(as  usually  rendered),  hence  the  morning  twilight  or 
"dawning"  (Job  vii,  4;  Psa.  cxix,  147;  "twilight," 
1  Sam.  XXX,  17;  2  Kings,  vii,  5,  7);  poet  D^B^B?, 
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t^pkappa'^im,  eytrUds  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  of  the 
mom,  t  e.  day-break  (Job  iii,  9);  also  MSB,  to  tern, 
spoken  of  the  change  of  darkness  into  light  (Judg. 
xix,  26);  and  h^7,  to  a$cend^  of  the  lifting  of  night's 
shades  (Josh,  vi,  16).  In  Greek  Im^tMrKut^  to  grmo 
light  (Matt,  xxviii,  1 ;  hence  also  of  the  approaching 
Sabbath,  Lake  xxiii,  ^) ;  and  SiavydZut,  to  become 
lustrouSf  as  throngh  a  crevice  (2  Pet.  i,  19).  See 
Day. 

Day  (properly  fii*^,  y6mj  17/iepa).  The  yariable 
length  of  the  natural  day  (*'  ab  exorta  ad  occasum  so- 
ils," Censor,  de  Die  Nat.  23)  at  different  seasons  led  in 
the  very  earliest  times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day 
(or  one  revolution  of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varied  in  different 
nations :  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nurem- 
berg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor.  Orig. 
T,  80) ;  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon ;  the  Romans 
f^om  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii,  79) ;  the  Atheni- 
ans and  others  from  sunset  to  sunset  (MiAcrob.  Saturn. 
i,  8 ;  Gell.  iii,  2).     See  Chronology. 

The  Hebrews  adopted  the  latter  reckoning  (Lev. 
xxlii,  82,  *'  from  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
Sabbath"),  which  appears  even  in  Gen.  i,  6,  **  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  [on]  the  first  day"  (a  passage 
which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  Gemara,  Tamid^  66, 1;  Reland,  Ant.  ffebr. 
iv,  15).  Some  (as  in  Godwyn*s  Afoaes  and  Aaron)  ar- 
gue foolishly,  from  Matt  xxviil,  1,  that  they  began 
their  civil  day  in  the  morning;  but  the  expression 
liriffxaffKovarf  shows  tliat  the  natural  day  is  there  in- 
tended. Hence  the  expression  "evening-morning" 
=  day  (Dan.  viii,  14,  Sept.  wxPnfupov),  the  Hindoo 
ahoratra  (Yon  Bohlen  on  Gen.  i,  4),  the  Greek  wyOri- 
fiipov  (2  Cor.  xi,  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons (Tac.  Germ,  xi,  **nec  dierum  numerum  at  apud 
nos,  sed  noctium  computant  .  .  .  nox  dncere  diem 
videtur")  and  Celtic  nations  (Ctesar,  BeU.  Gall,  vi, 
18,  **ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur").  This  mode  of 
reckoning  was  widely  spread ;  it  b  found  in  the  Ro- 
man law  (Gains,  i,  112),  in  the  Niebelnngenlied,  in  the 
Salic  law  (inter  decern  noctet)^  in  our  own  terms  "  fort- 
nightj"  "se*n-n»yA<"  (see  Orelli,  etc.  in  loc.  Tac.),  and 
even  among  the  Siamese  ("they  reckon  by  nights," 
Bowring,  i,  187)  and  New  Zealanders  (Taylor's  Te- 
Ika-Mam,  p.  20).  No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  gen- 
eral notion  "that  the  first  day  in  Eden  was  86  hours 
long"  (LightfiDot's  Wwrkt,  ii,  884,  ed.  Pitman ;  Hesiod, 
Theogon.  128 ;  Aristoph.  Av.  693 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
iv,  274).  Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of  lu- 
nar years  (Gen.  p.  67).  Sometimes,  however,  they 
reckoned  frt)m  sunrise  (i^fiipovvicrtoVf  comp.  Psa.  i,  2 ; 
Lev.  vii,  15).  The  less  obvious  starting-points  of  noon 
and  midnight,  the  former  adopted  by  the  Etruscans, 
etc.,  the  latter  by  the  Roman  priests,  Egyptians  (see, 
however,  Lepsius,  Ckronol.  p.  180),  and  others,  were 
chosen  either  as  the  culminating  points,  as  it  were,  of 
light  and  darkness,  or  for  astronomical  purposes  (Ideler, 
Bb.  d.  Chron.  i,  29, 80, 100  sq. ;  comp.  Tacit.  Germ.  11 ; 
Macrob.  Sat,  xxxUi,  etc.).  To  the  Hebrews,  the  moon 
had  distinctly  been  pointed  out  as  the  regulator  of 
time  (Psa.  civ,  19).  Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been 
a  moot  point  whether  the  Hebrews,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  respects,  began  their  calendar  or  civil  day  with 
the  night.  (See  Felseisen,  De  ctviU  Judaorum  die, 
Lpz.  1702 ;  Federreuther,  De  ditfnu  jEgtfptiac%$,  Altd. 
1757.)  It  has  been  argued  that,  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  the  lawgiver  could  not  have  designated  those 
very  evenings  which  he  wished  to  belong  ritually  to 
the  following  (15th,  10th)  day,  as  the  evenings  of  the 
previous  (14th,  9th)  day  (Lev,  1.  c).  Further,  that  in 
common  biblical  phraseology,  the  day  is  frequently 
mentioned  before  the  night  (Psa.  i,  2,  etc.) ;  and  that 
of  the  ffiist  days  mentioned  in  Zech.  viii,  19,  only  one 
begins  with  the  previous  evening.     Finally — ^not  to 


mention  other  objections — it  has  been  aQegtd^ 
even  in  ritual  points  the  Bible  occasioiuSjr  ms 
the  night  as  following,  not  aa  preocdingtheirili 
vii,  15).  There  seems,  in  fact,  no  other  wiy  rf  w 
dling  these  apparent  inoooalstendet  tins  to  m 
(comp.  Mishnah,  Chdin,  v,  6)  dial  no  abeoltite  n^k 
been  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  oomnMoeoai 


the  civil  day,  and  that  usage  varied  someik « 
the  customs  of  the  people  where  the  Hebrevi  vetl 
the  time  sojourning.  The  prevalent  method  tf 
pntation,  however,  is  evinced  by  the  hd  that  Iks 
ish  civil  day  still  begins,  not  with  the 
the  evening— thus  the  Sabbath  commencei  vik 
sunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  with  the  sunset  Uia 
day.  That  this  was  the  case  in  Jndjea  in  cs  i« 
iour's  day  is  evident  from  the  evangelists'  iosm 
the  Passion.  In  New  England  the  same  mode  dm 
oning  the  Sabbath  was  formerly  common.    Seel» 

TIVAL. 

The  Jews  are  suppofed,  like  the  modem  lib,  t 
have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minite  ipJ» 
tions  of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day  (s«  Jmf.k 
Lit,  Jan.  1862,  p.  471).  Ron^y,  indeed,  tber  « 
content  to  divide  it  into  "  morning,  evening,  isiii* 
day"  (Psa.  Iv,  17);  but  when  they  wished  fcf  par 
accuracy  they  pointed  to  six  unequal  parts,  od 
which  was  again  subdivided.  These  sre  held  to  ii^ 
been: 

(I.)  Ne'sheph,  5)03  (from  ftB3,  to  blow),  vA  id 
ar^  ^niD,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  acqoaintiBce  »a 
Persia  they  divided  this  into  (a)  the  time  »1«  a* 
eastern  and  (5)  when  the  western  horisoa  w  2* 
minated,  like  the  Greek  Lencothea— MststS'^ 
Aurora;  or  "the  gray  dawn"  (Miltoo)  sod  tfeJ"? 
dawn.  Henoe  we  find  the  data/  Shahsnim  aia?f 
er  name  (1  Chron.  viii,  8).  The  writen  of  tibe  J«ii 
Tabnnd  divide  the  dawn  into/wr  parts,  ofwte4&' 
was,  1.  Aifeleth  hashachar  (q.  v.),  "the  gsidkrf* 
morning,"  a  name  by  which  the  AralHUS  csIlAeo 
(oomp.  "  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii,  9;  afum^ 
if>apov,  Soph.  AnHg,  109).  This  was  the  tine  i^ 
Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi,  2 ;  John  xx,  1 ;  Rer.  ml^ 
Tf  iirt^btoKovm),  Matt,  xxviu,  1).  The  other  tfcw  ^ 
visions  of  the  dawn  were,  2.  **  when  one  m  ^ 
guish  blue  from  white"  (^pt4,  <ncoriac  in  m^^*^ 
XX,  1;  "obscurum  adhuc  coepts  lucis,"  Tsrit  Aff. 
2).  At  this  time  they  began  to  recite  the  phyl»««» 
a  When  the  east  began  to  grow  light  (o^P^ 
Luke  xxiv,  1).  4.  Twilight  (X/oj/  irpJt,  ivam^^K 
rov  rjXioVy  Mark  xvi,  2 ;  Ughtfoot,  Har.  BAr.iim 
See  Dawk. 

(II.)  Bo'ifeer,  ^ga,  jwirwe.  Somesnppoac***'*' 
Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  connneBCcd  *» 
civil  day  at  this  time  untfl  the  Exodus  (Jam^* 
JetDtsh  Ant.),     See  Morni:«6. 

(111.-)  Cham  hag-Yhi\ti\>ri  DH,"  best  of  the  ^~ 
(Sept.  V«c  SuBtpiiavBri  tf  iifiipa,  1  S«n.  4^*  ^ 
exactly  elsewhere  fuafffifipui),  about  9  o'dock  m 
forenoon. 

(IV.)  T^hara'yim,  tJ^-nrrS,  "the  two  noooi"{6* 
xliii,  16 ;  Dent,  xxviii,  29)?  '  See  Koo5. 

(V.)  Ru'ach  h(^T6m',  D^l^n   nn  «tbeoool(»* 


wind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  m, 


r\:»a^ 


ed  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chsrdin,  r(f.i^'* 
Jahn,  Bibl.  ^  rcA.  §  29).     See  Aftkbsooji. 

(VI.)  I/reb,  S"n|,  '"evening,"  The  pto»«  '^ 
tween  the  two  evenings"  (Exod.  xvi,  J^v^Lj 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  P^^^jj^ 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  ^  "^^. 
89),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  KaniW  «°r^ 
tans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  *  7*,  ^^ 
The  former  took  it  to  mean  between  8W»**^jjy 
darkness  (Deut.  xvi,  6) ;  the  Rabbinists  •'^^^ 
the  time  between  the  be^nning  (itiSn  ^P*^ 
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ling'O  «^d  end  of  sunset  (3.  i^na),  or  real  stm- 

Josephns,  Wetr,  yi,  9,  8 ;  Gesenios,  s.  t.  ;  Jahn, 

.   u^rchaoL  §  101;  Bochart,  BieroM.  i,  658).     See 

P'll.)  Chaiaoty,  nixn  (from  irm,  "to  divide**), 
liffht.  In  later  Hebrew  also  mid-day  (Mishna, 
»oA,  i-v,  1, 5,  6).  See  MiDinoHT. 
ince  the  Sabbath  was  reckoned  from  snnset  to  snn- 
^Le-v.  xxiiiy  82),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees,  in  that 
it  of  scTuptilous  superstition  which  so  often  called 
h  tbe  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led  to  settle  the  mi- 
'st  rales  for  distinguishing  the  actual  instcmt  when 
Sa-bbath  began  iiyl^ia.  Matt,  viii,  16= ore  tdv  6  ifXi- 
Mark  i,  82).  They  therefore  called  it  the  time  be- 
en tbe  actual  snnset  and  the  appearance  of  three 
-8  ^M^aimon.  in  Shabb.  c.  5 ;  comp  Neh.  iv,  21,  22) ; 
L  tbe  Talmudists  decided  that  *4f  on  the  evening 
he  Sabbath  a  man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
reared,  he  was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appearance 
'tco^  be  must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  donbtfdl  trans- 
ssion  ;  if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must  offer 
in-offering;"  the  order  being  revened  for  works 
le  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  Sabbath  (light- 
t.  Hot.  ffebr.  ad  Matt,  viii,  16 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Bab.  s.  ▼. 
t>batbum).     See  Sdmset. 

Before  the  Captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
o  tbree  watches  (Psa.  Ixili,  6 ;  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first 
tch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii,  19,  A.  Y.  "  the 
ginning  of  the  watches") =apx^  wicroc;  the  ^^mtd- 
t  'watch"  (which  proves  the  statement),  lasting  till 
sk-crow  (Jndg.  vii,  19)  =  fikaov  wktwv;  and  the 
jming  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ezod.  xiv,  24)= 
(^cAvacti  vvK  (Homer,  //.  vii,  488).  These  divisions 
)re  probably  connected  with  the  Levitical  duties  in 
e  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite 
their  own  definition,  **a  watch  is  the  third  part  of 
e  night*  ^  that  they  always  haA/our  night-watches 
omp.  Neh.  ix,  8),  but  that  the  fourth  was  counted*  as 
part  of  the  morning  (Buxtorf  *s  Lex,  Tabn.  col.  2454 ; 
arpEov,  Appar,  CrU,  p.  847 ;  Reland,  Antiq,  pt.  iv,  § 
0-     See  Watch. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  fonr  watches,  a 
vision  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix,  61) 
ad  Romans  ((puXaini'  rb  rkraprov  nkpoQ  r^c  wktSq, 
uid.).  These  were,  1.  6^i,  b^ia,  at  brj/ia  wpa,  from 
irilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi,  11;  John  xx,  19); 
.  fitaovvKTtov,  midnight,  from  9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark 
iii,  35);  8.  ^Xiicropo^tttvia,  till  3  in  the  morning 
Mark  xiii,  85 ;  8  Mace,  v,  23) ;  4.  irpwt,  till  daybreak, 
he  same  as  nptata  (fipa)  (John  xviii,  28 ;  Josephus, 
In/.  V,  6,  5 ;  xviii,  9, 6).     See  Nioht. 

The  word  held  to  mean  **  hour"  is  first  found  in  Dan. 
ii,  6, 15,  V.  5  (nrd,  ihaah\  also  "  a  moment,"  iv,  19). 
*erhape  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  learned  from  the 
kibylonians  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts 
Herod,  ii,  109).  In  our  Lord's  time  the  division  was 
ommon  (John  xi,  9).  It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  intro- 
luced  the  first  sun-dial  from  Babylon  (tupoXoytov, 
■^ibr'a,  Isa.  xxxviii,  8 ;  2  Kings  xx,  11),  as  Anaxi- 
nenes  did  the  first  ffKtdOrjpov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch, 
\  101).  Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted 
:he  clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant,  xi,  6).  The  third,  sixth, 
ind  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi,  10; 
^cts  ii,  15 ;  iii,  1,  etc.).     See  Hocb. 

The  days  of  the  week  had  no  proper  names  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  were  distinguished  only  by  their  nu- 
meral order  from  the  Sabhath  (see  I^htfoot*s  Worhj 
U,  334,  ed.  Pitman).     See  Wbbk. 

The  expression  iircovffiov,  rendered  "daily" in  Matt, 
yi,  11,  is  a  thr,  Xcy.,  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
w  unknown  to  classical  Greek  (toiKt  wcnXcurBai  virb 
rCiv  Evayy(\t9Tuw,  Origen,  Orat,  16).  The  Vulg,  has 
«ipenub8tantialemy  a  rendering  recommended  by  Abe- 
lard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete.  Theophyl.  explains 
it  as  equivalent  to  sufficient  (o  ini  ry  obai^  koi  av 
<na<ni  rinwv  abrapKi'if;),  and  he  is  followed  by  most 


commentators  (compare  Chrysoet  JTm.  in  Or,  Domin,, 
Suid.  and  £tym.  M.  s.  v.).  Salmasius,  Grotius,  etc. 
arguing  from  the  rendering  ^n?a  in  the  Nazarene  Gos- 
pel, translate  it  as  though  it  were  equivalent  to  fo-mor- 
row's  (rrjg  imowniq  i^fupasy  <»  «'C  avpiov,  Sixt  Serien- 
sis  Bibl.  Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  ex- 
amined at  length  (after  Tholnck)  in  Alford's  Greek 
Test,  ad  loc  ;  Schleusner,  Lex,  s.  v. ;  Wetstein,  N,  T, 
i,  p.  461,  etc.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Daily. 

In  Ezek.  iv,  4-6,  a  day  is  put  symbolically  for  a 
year.  Erroneously  supposing  this  statement  to  be  a 
precedent,  many  interpreters  of  the  prophecies  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  one  day  stands  for  a  year  in 
the  prophetic  writings  of  Daniel  and  John.  Suet, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  -the  word  day  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  literal  sense,  unless  the  context  expressly  inti- 
mates the  contrary.  On  the  prophetic  or  year-day 
system  (Lev.  xxv,  3, 4;  Num.  xiv,  34),  see  a  treatise 
in  Elliot's  Ear,  Apoc,  iii,  1^  sq.,  and  Prof.  Stuart 
on  *'The  Designations  of  Tne  in  the  Apocalypse," 
Bib,  Bepository,  v,  88-88.     See  Yeab. 

The  ancients  superstitiously  held  that  certain  days 
were  lucky  (foiti)  and  othen  unlucky  (nefasti),  and 
the  distinction  was  sometimes  indicated  by  diflTerent 
colors  in  the  calendar  Q  *  red-calendar"  or  rubric).  See 
Calendab. 

Tlie  duration  of  the  Mosaic  or  demiurgic  days  of 
Gen.  6-31,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  di^pute. 
The  various  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  most  of  them  are  involved,  are  stated 
under  the  head  of  Cbeatiom.  See  also  the  articles 
Cosmogony;  Sabbath;  Millennium;  the Mtthoditt 
Quarter^  BevieVy  April,  1865 ;  Evangelical  Quarterbf 
Beviewy  January,  1868  (art.  Geology). 

The  word  day  is  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
denote  an  indefinite  time  (Gen.  ii,  4;  Isa.  xxii,  5). 
The  "day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness"  was  forty 
years  (Heb.  iU,  8).  The  "  day  of  the  Lord"  signifies, 
generally,  a  time  of  caUmity  and  distress  (Isa.  ii,  12 ; 
Joel  ii,  11).  It  is  also  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii, 
6),  a  birthday  (Job  iii,  1),  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos.  i,  11 ; 
Job  xviii,  20 ;  oomp.  temputj  tempora  r^pubUcm^  Cic, 
and  d»e«  Cannensis)^  the  judigment-day  (Joel  i,  15 ;  1 
Thess.  V,  2),  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (John  viii,  56 ; 
Bom.  xiii,  12),  and  in  other  senses  which  are  mostly 
self-explaining  (see  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet,  s.  v.).  In 
1  Cor.  iv,  3,  virb  dvBpurrivrjg  iitupag  is  rendered  **  by 
m^iC%  judgment:^*  Jerome  {ad  Algas.  QuaM.  x)  con- 
siders this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  Eierot.  ii,  471).  On 
Rom.  xiii,  12,  there  are  two  treatises — Kuindl,  EarpU- 
catio  (Giess.  1808) ;  Rachm,  De  node  et  die  (Tubingen, 
1764).     See  TiiiE. 

The  phrases  "last  day"  (or  day»\  **that  day," 
are  "  the  general  formula  of  the  prophets  for  an  indef- 
initely left  future  opened  up  in  perspective"  (Stier, 
Words  qf  Jesus,  ii,  861,  Am.  ed.),  designating  the  Mes- 
sianic period,  with  its  introductory  age,  tliat  of  the 
Maccabees  (after  the  return  ham  exile),  and  its  con- 
summation in  the  millennium.  See  £schatolooy. 
In  a  more  literal  and  limited  sense,  the  final  judgment 
is  designated.     See  Last  Day. 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.    See  Atonement,  Day 

OP. 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (ni-»  T^!)^,  fii"*  ^irj^,  brog 
muptjairj,  Herod,  iv,  101),  a  distance  such  as  (in  the 
East)  a  person  miglit  travel  in  a  single  day.  Comp. 
Sabbath-day's  Joubmey.  According  to  Jonah  iii, 
8,  the  circuit  of  Nineveh  was  three  days'  journey. 
This  mode  of  describing  distances  is  also  found  in 
Greek,  Roman,  Arabian,  and  Persian  writers  (see 
Strabo,  xvii,  885 ;  Pliny,  v,  4,  9 ;  vi,  85 ;  Livy,  xxv, 
16 ;  XXX,  29 ;  Athen.  i,  7).  It  needs  scarcely  be  re- 
marked that  in  itself  (if  strictly  taken)  it  would  be  a 
very  vague  and  fluctuating  measurement,  the  length 
of  a  day's  journey  depending  so  much  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  each  pedestrian  travels 
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(see  Canabon  ad  Strab.  i,  36 ;  Ukert,  Geogr,  d,  Griech. 
u.  Rdm,  1,  ii,  58).  Bat  the  ancient  writers  seem  to 
have  fixed  on  the  average  of  what  waa  usually  per- 
formed by  foot-travellers  (Herod.,  ill)  9  i  i^*  9)*  He- 
rodotus ki  one  place  sayv  (iv,  401)  a  day's  joomey 
amoonts  to  200  stadia  (comp.  Polyb.  ill,  8 ;  Livy,  xzi, 
15) ;  in  another  (v,  58)  to  150  (comp.  Paosaniaa,  x,  83, 
2).  According  to  Vegetius  (MU.  i,  9),  twenty  Boman 
miles,  that  is,  160  stadia,  were  reckoned  for  a  day's 
journey.  In  the  Arabian  geografAers  the  leng^  of 
a  day's  journey  is  equally  variable ;  yet  among  them, 
as  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Tavemier,  i,  48), 
it  may  be  stated  generally  at  about  seven  leagues, 
oi  from  eighteen  to  twenty  English  miles,  which  is 
probably  not  &r  from  the  distance  intended  by  that 
expression  in  Scripture,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  xxx,  36 ;  xxxi,  28 ;  Exod.  v,  8 ;  viii, 
27 ;  Num.  xi,  81 ;  Deut  i,  2),  but  also  elsewhere  (1 
Kings  xix,  4 ;  2  Kings  iii,  9),  and  even  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace.  T,  24,  4^  vii,  45 ;  Tobit  vi,  1),  in  the 
New  Test.  (Luke  ii,  44 ;  Acts  i,  12),  often  in  Josephns, 
(iln/.  xii,  4,  6 ;  il/).  ii,  9 ;  life,  52),  and  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  421).    See  Joubnet. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  president  of  Tale  College, 
was  bom  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  August  8, 1773,  and 
was  educated  at  Tale  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1795.  After  some  years  spent  as  tutor  at  Greenfield 
School,  Williams  College,  and  Tale,  he  was  licensed  as 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1800,  and 
in  1801  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Tale  College.  His  health  fail- 
ing, he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  travel  rfnd  retirement, 
and  did  not  begin  his  labors  in  college  until  1808.  He 
held  that  office  nntil  1817,  publishing  meanwhile  a 
■  series  of  mathematical  text-books  well-adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  and  which  had  great  success.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  1817,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Tale 
College,  and  held  that  ofiice  till  1846,  when  his  sense 
of  the  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  resign,  against 
the  judgment  and  wishes  of  his  colleagues,  as  his  judg- 
ment and  governing  faculties  were  yet  in  abundant 
vigor.  Notwithstanding  chronic  feebleness  of  consti- 
tution, his  careftil  habits  of  life,  formed  after  physio- 
logical study  of  his  own  constitution,  enabled  him  to 
preserve  his  intellectnal  vigor,  and  a  fair  degree  of 
bodily  health,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  22,  1867.  Besides  his  mathematical 
works,  president  Day  wrote  An  Inqtdry  respecting  the 
telfdetermming  Power  of  the  WiU  (1838 ;  2d  ed.  1849), 
which  was  substantially  a  refutation  of  Cousin's  view 
of  the  will  as  given  in  his  Psychology: — Excamnation 
ofEdwardt  on  the  WiU (1841, 12mo),  which  is  "an  ab- 
stract of  Edwards,  made  in  a  lucid  and  truth-loving 
spirit."  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  re- 
views and  journals.  As  a  college  officer,  his  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  combined  to  make  him  a 
model.  See  an  admirable  sketch  by  president  Wool- 
sey,  New  Engkmder,  Oct.  1867,  art.  v. 

Daysman  0!?'^3i73,  moki'tu^  an  adjudicaior),  **  an 
old  English  term  meaning  umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job 
ix,  83).  It  is  derived  from  dc^,  in  the  specific  sense 
of  a  daj  faced  for  a  tried  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv,  8,  where  dv- 
Opiovivri  rffikpa — ^lit.  man^9  day^  and  so  given  in  Wyc- 
liffe's  translation— is  rendered  *  mail' 8  judgment*  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  (eine 
Sache  tagen=U)  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice) and  other  Teutonic  languages"  (Smith).  "  The 
primitive  meaning  of  the  verb  na|^  (according  to  Gese- 
nius,  Thes,  p.  592)  is  *  to  be  clear  or  manifest;'  and  in 
Hiphil  *to  make  manifest;-  also  'to  convince,  to  con- 
fute, to  reprove  or  rebuke ;'  by  these  last  two  words 
the  word  is  rendered  in  nearly  every  passage  of  the 
A.  v.,  including  the  ten  instances  of  the  Hiphil  par- 
ticiple n*^3i73.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  in 
'''^b  ix,  89  alone  the  translators  resorted  to  the  not 


then  common  word  dagftmam.  Tbe 
ing  umpire  seems  to  convey  beet  the 
in  tbe  passage,  *  some  one  to  oompoae  ear  ^kem 
and  command  silence  when  either  of  as  tamkt 
bounds'  (Patrick,  in  loc).  Ffirafa  tom,  Bthtim 
{Handworttrb,  p.  809),  very  well  expressM  t^ 
of  authoritative  arbitration.  As  to  the  «id  Ldi 
noun  daysmcMy  Johnson's  definitum,  aicre^  ii  ka 
borne  out  by  his  solitary  quotation  frtwi  Spefi»ri/i 
ri€  Queene,  ii,  8);  arbUrator  or  nmfire  woidd  i« 
express  the  sense.  In  Holland's  old 
iMnug  (p.  137),  Dayeamm  and  XJmpiten  are  uedii  a 
onymes.  In  the  Bible  of  1551,  1  Sam.  ii,  3?  ii  ill 
employed' '  (Kitto).  In  primitive  times  soeb  v 
appears  to  have  been  appointed  to  pieecribe  jut^ 
to  such  as  were  immoderate  in  their  detnawit.  isi 
terpoee  his  authority  with  those  who  exceeded  tit » 
signed  bounds  of  their  cauae.  The  laying  tb  b« 
on  both  may  allude  to  some  particular  cerenMOT;  b 
it  evidently  also  refers  to  the  power  of  ooerdnT^ 
the  daytmcm  could  exercise  over  both  paztka.  » 
Mediator:. 

Day-spring  (^rnb,  AadCor,  Job  xxxri,!! 
elsewhere  usually  ** morning;**  oforoXq,  Laic i 
elsewhere -^^  east"),  signifies  the  first  strab  d^ 
light,  the  dawn,  or  day-break ;  and  in  die  ^xmi 
the  above-cited  passages  it  is  used  in  its  Izfeenl  m 
This  portion  of  time  was  at  a  later  period,  in  iasoa 
of  the  Persians,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fe<< 
which  began  when  the  eastern,  the  seeond  whia 
western  division  of  the  horizon  wss  illuouBSted.  ^ 
Aijkl.eth-Shah  AR.  In  the  latter  paasa^  tk  ii 
of  John  the  Baptist  is  beautifully  compared  to  tkts^ 
twilight  preceding  the  rising  of  the  great  boo!  a 
the  Messiah  (comp.  MaL  ir,  2;  Isa. Ix,  1-S;  SCot;^ 
6).    See  Day. 

Day-fltar  (<&ft><n^6poc,  li^A^tttBimg,  wh«a«;» 
phorus),  iMdferj  the  morning-star,  put  (2  Pet  I  ff  * 
the  emblepi  of  the  dawn  of  spiritoid  li^  and  a^ 
to  the  benighted  and  troubled  mind.    See  Lcanx. 

Deacon,  Anglicized  fh)m  the  Gr.  StaaniM 
diacomu  (usually  derived  from  Sid  and  coMcq-  i  ^« 
dusty  from  running ;"  but  better  from  an  otaatoef* 
cw,or  di^tfa»,"to  run,"  or  hasten ;  kindred  wiA^ 
to  pursue:  hence,  strictly,  a  noimr,  L  e.  aHwrnf 
Buttmann,  Lexil.  i,  218-221),  a  servant  (i8  dl«  i* 
dered),  1.  properly,,  of  those  who  attend  on  gnecff 
at  a  table,  a  waUer  (John  ii,  6,  9;  so  PblyKxiiii 
5 ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  5,  2).  Among  the  Gwb  ^ 
dioKovoi  were  a  higher  class  than  the  ^5X«,«"i^ 
(Athen.  x,  p.  192  b).  2.  Generally,  and  witiitfjew^ 
ofthemaster  or  person  served,  amMUte''(a8itii^ 
aUy  rendered  in  the  N. T.)  (Matt  xx,  «6;  na« 
Markix,85;  x,43;  so  Xenoph. (^'.▼2i,8*«>  ^ 
an  attendant  of  Christ,  a  discgtle  (John  xfi,  S).  ^ ' 
king  (Matt  xxii,  13),  and  hence  of  God  (Bfla.»^ 
3.  Specially,  in  reUtion  to  the  Goepel  and  ti»  (^^ 
a  minister  or  teacher,  (a.)  of  tlie  person  ftrvbo^ 
ministers  (1  Cor.  iii,  5;  2  Cor.  iii,  6;  vi,4;l!Ws. 
iii,  2;  2  Cor.  xi,  23;  CoL  i,  7;  Eph.  vi,21;CdJ. 
7;  i,  25;  and,  by  antithesis,  of  Satan,  2  Cor.ii,!^) 
(6.)  Technically,  an  ofllcer  of  the  primitive  CtarA» 
deacon  (PhiL  i,  1;  1  Tim.  iii,  8, 12 ;  it,  6;  w  id» 

vi,  1-6). 

1. 2>ca(»«  t»i  tts  JV:  r.~l.  "  11m  office  dwoiW^ 

this  title  appears  in  tbe  N.  T.  as  the  oanMn^^^^ 

OKovogy  bishop  or  presbyter  (q.  v.).    The  tw  "f 

mentioned  together  in  PhQ.  i,  1 ;  1  Thn.  iii,  i,  8.  i^ 

union  of  the  two  in  the  Sept.  of  laa,  lx,17,iMTi»" 

suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  tbe  officers  of  tbe  O^ 

tian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoptieo  o^  ^^ 

the  other  had  been  chosen  on  independent  gi^ 

The  coincidence,  at  all  events,  soon  attiMted  v^ 

and  was  appealed  to  by  Clement  of  Borne  (1  Cor- ^ 

as  prophetic.    Like  moet  words  of  simikr  inpAt^ 

appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  its  generic  kA 
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ylTkg  snbordinate  activity  (1  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  2  Cor.  vi, 
.nd  aAerwardfl  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  con- 
tion  as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
^stutn  society"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

Tlie  origin  of  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Cbnrch 
sually  supposed  to  be  described  in  Acts  vi,  1-6. 

Hellenistic  Jews  complained  that  "  their  widows 
3  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations.**    This  neg- 

majr  be  ascribed  either  to  **  the  UdC  that  their 
>ws  "were  not  known,  being  as  foreigners  of  a  some- 
it  V>ackward  spirit,  or  possibly  also  to  some  jealousy 
itixkg  between  the  proper  Hebrews  and  their  kin- 
1  from  other  lands.  At  first  the  apostles  them- 
^&Sy  'wlio  had  the  charge  also  of  the  common  fund 
ts  i V,  85,  87 ;  v,  2),  superintended  this  service,  em- 
7*111^  intermediate  agents,  young  men  of  the  oon- 
gation  probably  (Acts  v,  6, 10),  who  had  given  cause 
the  complaint  now  mentioned.  In  proportion,  how- 
r,  as  the  Church  extended,  the  more  hnpracticable 

it  become  for  them  to  give  themselves  to  such  out- 
rd  concerns  without  wrong  to  their  proper  spiritual 
rk.  '  It  is  not  reason,'  said  the  twelye,  *that  we 
>ald  leave  the  Word  of  Qod  and  serve  tables'— that 
superintend  the  daUy  love-feasts  and  the  distribu- 
a  of  alms.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they  might 
re  themselves  wholly  to  prayer  and  the  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  to  provide  against  wrong  and  dis- 
isfketion  by  a  fixed  regulation,  they  proposed  the 
^Uon  of  seven  men  of  good  report,  foil  of  the  Holy 
lost  and  of  prudence,  for  this  particular  service,  and 
;  them  apart  to  it  solemnly,  after  they  had  been 
oeen  by  the  people,  with  prayer  and  the  imposition 
handB.  In  the  Acts,  indeed,  these  officers  are  styled 
nply  ol  ijrrd,  the  seven  (xxi,  8),  and  not  deacons — 
at  is,  servants  or  helpers ;  but  that  this  was  their 
laracter  wk  know,  partly  from  the  terms  dioKovia, 
uKovtiv  rpaTri^aic,  used  of  their  office  (Acts  vi,  1, 2), 
id  partly  firom  almost  universal  exegetical  tradition, 
rho  ancient  Church  even  held  the  sacred  number  sev- 
1  in  this  case  of  obligatory  force ;  and  at  Rome,  for 
cample,  there  were  still  as  late  as  the  third  century 
ily  seven  deacons,  although  the  number  of  presby- 
Ts  amounted  to  forty)"  (Schaff,  Apoitolic  Chun^  § 

Some  writers  (e.  g.  Mosheim,  Comm.  cent,  i,  $  87) 
laintain  that  the  "  seven"  were  appointed,  not  to  care 
»r  all  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  but  only  for  the  widows 
od  poor  of  the  Greelu  or  foreigners.  This  view  sup- 
oses  that  similar  officers  had  previously  existed  to 
iBcharge  these  frmctions  for  the  general  Church  (so 
lony  beare  and  Howson,  lAfe  of  St,  Paul^  i,  467 ;  Whate- 
r,  Kmffdom  of  Christ;  Hinds,  Earljf  Ckriaticaaty). 
(tanley  (ApodoHe  Age^  p.  62  sq.)  supposes  that  **  tiie 
even"  were  not  deacons  such  as  we  find  in  the  later 
«riod  of  the  apostolic  age, "  though  they  may  possibly 
ave-  borne  the  name,  and  though  there  was  in  some 
espects  a  likeness  between  their  respective  duties." 
Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Schaff,  ApoatoUc  Church, 

1  184).  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto's  Cyciopadia 
8.  v.),  asserts  that  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  the  assump- 
ion  that  the  **  seven"  were  deacons  in  the  later  sense. 
'  Nothing  can  be  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
^uiKovia  as  applied  to  their  functions  (ver.  1),  or  the 
^ord  ^uijcovoct  a3  if  this  title  had  been  originally  de- 
lved from  such  a  *  serving  of  tables'  as  is  here  refer- 
red to,  because  these  words  are  used  in  the  N.  TL  with 
the  utmost  latitude  of  meaning,  so  as  to  include  every 
Und  of  service  rendered  to  the  Church  or  cause  of 
God  on  earth — the  service  of  presbyters  (2  Cor.  xi,  28 ; 
Ephes.  vi,  21 ;  Col.  i,  7,  etc),  of  evangelists  (1  Thess. 
Hi,  2),  of  aposties  (Acts  xx,  24;  xxi,  19 ;  Rom.  xi,  18; 

2  Cor.  vi,  4,  etc),  of  prophets  (1  Peter  i,  12),  of  angels 
(Heb.  i,  14),  of  Christ  himself  (Rom.  xv,  8),  as  well 
M  service  in  temporal  matters.  Nor  can  much  weight 
^  attached  to  patristic  testimony  on  this  head,  be- 
cause we  have  no  clear  declaration  in  fiivor  of  the  po- 
sition assumed  earlier  thin  that  of  the  sixth  General 
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Council  Qsi  Trullo),  held  A.D.  680 ;  all  the  earlier  wit- 
nesses speak  of  the  diaconate  in  connection  with  spir- 
itual services  or  the  rites  of  the  Church.  ^  If,  more- 
over, this  was  the  institution  of  a  permanent  office  in 
the  Church,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  it  should 
disappear-  entirely  from  the  history  of  the  Church  for 
many  years,  and  come  up  agaUi,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  form  of  an  incidental  notice  in  an  epistle  written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fint  century.  Taking  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts  in  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  the  ai^ntment  of  the  seven 
brethren  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  meet  a  peculiar  emergency." 

Some  writers  maintain  that  the  office  of  the  "  seven" 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  l^n,  ehaaan,  hi  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  the  innipinit,  or  "minister,"  of  the  N.  T. 
(Luke  iv,  20 ;  John  vii,  82).  This  is  the  opmion  of 
yitringa(i>e  Syn,  Vet.  p.  895  sq. ;  Bernard's  Condensed 
Tr,  p.  87  sq.),  whose  principle,  that  the  order  of  the 
Christian  churches  was  constructed  on  the  model  of 
the  synagogues,  led  him  to  press  the  analogy  between 
the  two  in  every  possible  way.  But  for  tiiis  opinion 
there  is  no  solid  support.  Titringa's  main  principle  is 
itself  unsound,  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  aposties  proceeded  upon  no  prearranged 
scheme  of  Church  policy,  but  instituted  offices  and 
appointed  usages  just  as  cb*cumstances  required ;  and, 
as  respects  the  deacon's  office,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
one  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  chazzan  in 
the  synagogue  belonged  to  it.  As  Hartmann  remarks 
{Enge  Verbmd,  des  A.T.  mit  d.N.p,  281),  the  chatzan 
wa»a  mere -servant  whose  functions  resembled  those 
of  our  sexton  or  church  officer  •(Kitto,  Cyclopadia,  s. 
V. ;  see  also  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Christiofk  Chwrch,  Ryland's  transhition,  i,  84  sq.).  See 
Stnaoooub. 

8.  But,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Acts  vi,  it 
appeara  dear  that  the  later  church  office  (Phil,  i ;  1 
Tim.  m)  developed  itself  fix>m  the  office  dedgnated  in 
Acts  vi,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  it.  'Die  func- 
tions of  the  deacon  were  primarily  secular,  but  soon  rose 
into  spbltual  unportance.  Hence  the  "  moral  qualifi- 
cations described  in  1  Tim.  ill  as  necessary  for  the  office 
of  deacon  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be 
*  given  to  hospitality,'  nor  to  be  *  apt  to  teach.'  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  '  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 
pure  conscience.'  They  were  not  to  gain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations  (fu)  aioxpoKtpditc),  On 
offering  themselves  for  their  work  they  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim.  iii,  10),  and,  if  this  ended 
satisfoctorily,  were  to  enter  on  it.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  [necessarily]  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  church.  The  possession  of 
any  special  x^P^^V^  (spiritual  endowment)  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but  tiie  idea  that 
the  diaconate  was  but  a  probation  through  which  a 
man  had  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may  receive 
from  the  common  patristic  interpretation  of  1  Hm.  iii, 
18  (comp.  Estius  and  Hammond,  ad  loc),  there  can  be 
littie  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  have 
felt,  comp.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott,  ad  loc.)  that  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  kciKoq  j^aOuSc,  or  'good  degree,' 
which  is  gained  by  those  who  Mo  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well,'  he  refera  to  the  honor  which  belongs  essentially 
to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which  they  were  to  find 
in  promotion  to  a  higher"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  On  the 
other  side,  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  says  (Comment,  on  1  Tim. 
iii,  8-18),  "  The  deacons  were  primarily  appointed  to 
dispense  the  charity  of  the  Church,  and  to  manage  its 
secular  concerns.  Tet  they  preached  occasionally,  or 
taught  in  private,  or  were  readen  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  pastors  and  evangelists  were  chosen  fh)m 
among  them.    This  interpretation  has  been  contested, 
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jet  it  8«emf  to  be  the  apostle's  meaning ;  and,  without 
adverting  to  modem  habits  and  controversies,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ihe  due  discharge  of  the  primitive  office  of 
deacon  must  tend  to  qualify  men  for  the  ministry." 

II.  In  the  Earfy  Poti-ApoitoKc  OtireA.— That  the 
duties  of  tlie  seven  deacons  were  not  of  an  exclusively 
secular  character  is  dear  finom  the  fact  that  both  Philip 
and  Stephen  preached,  and  that  one  of  them  also  ftop- 
Hxd.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  the  18th  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  '*  Trullo,"  should  de- 
clare, referring  to  Acts  vi,  that  the  seven  deacons  had 
no  spiritual  fhnction  assigned  them.  (Ecumenius  (a 
celebrated  Greek  writer  of  the  tenth  century)  gives 
his  testimony  to  the  same  effect  (/»  Ad.  Ap,  vi,  p. 
488).  But  opposed  to  this  opinion  is  that  of  some  of 
the  fathers  of  Uie  Christian  Church.  Ignatius,  a  mar- 
tyr-disciple of  St.  John,  and  bishop  of  Antioch  (f  115), 
styles  them  at  once  "  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ ;"  adding  that  they  are  not  ministers  of  meats 
and  drinks,  but  of  the  Church  of  God  (Ignat.  Ep,  ad 
TraU.  n.  2).  Again  he  says  {Ep,  ad  Trail,  n.  8), 
"  Study  to  do  all  things  in  divine  concord,  under  your 
bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  (}od,  and  the  presby- 
ters in  the  place  of  the  apostolic  senate,  and  the  dea- 
cons most  dear  to  me,  as  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ."  Tertullian  (f  220) 
classes  them  with  bishops  and  presbyters  as  guides  and 
leaders  to  the  laity.  He  asks  (TertnlL  De  Fvga^  c.  ii) : 
**  Quum  ipsi  auctores,  id  est,  ipai  Diaooni,  Presbyteri, 
et  Episcopi  fngiunt,  quomodo  Laicus  intelligere  pote- 
rit? — ^Cum  Duces  f^unt  quis  de  gregario  numero 
sustinebit?'*  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  250 
(while  refierring  their  origin  to  Acts  vi),  styles  them 
ministers  of  episcopacy  and  of  the  Church  (Cypr.  Ep. 
65,  aL  8,  od  Bogai,) ;  at  the  sane  time  he  asserts  that 
they  were  called  ad  altarit  tninUUrium — to  the  minis- 
try of  the  altar.  Though  Jerome  in  one  place  speaks 
of  them  (Ep,  ad  Ewmg.  yi  Com,  E§ek,  c.  48)  as  servants 
of  tables  and  widows,  yet  again  he  ranlu  them  among 
the  guides  of  the  people :  still  he  distinguishes  them 
flrom  the  priests  of  the  second  order,  that  is,  from  the 
presbyters,  by  the  title  of  Servites,  And  so,  firequently , 
in  the  Councils,  the  names  Saeerdot  nndLevUanie  used 
as  the  distinguishing  titles  of  presbyter  and  deacon. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Cartilage  expressly  forbids  the 
deacon  to  assume  any  one  Amction  peculiar  to  the 
priesthood,  by  declaring,  **  Diaconus  non  ad  saeerdoti- 
um,  sed  ad  ministerium  consecratus.*'  (See  also  18th 
Can.  Con.  Nic.) 

Hit  ordination,  moreover,  differed  fWmi  that  of  pres- 
bjrter  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powers  which  it  con- 
ferred. For  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  the  pres- 
byters who  were  present  were  required  to  join  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  bishop;  but  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  deacon  might  be  performed  by  the  bishop 
aione,  because,  aa  the  4th  Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Carthage  declares,  he  was  ordained,  not  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  to  the  inferior  services  of  the  Church.  Du^ 
Het. — 1.  The  deacon's  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  espedally  was  he  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
utensils  and  ornaments  appertaining  to  the  holy  table. 
2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  that  it  was 
the  deacon's  duty  to  hand  the  elements  to  the  people, 
is  evident  fh)m  Justin  Martyr  (Apol,  ii,  p.  152),  and 
ftom  Cyprian  {8orm.  v,  **  De  Lapsis").  Not,  however, 
that  the  deacon  had  any  authinity^  or  power  to  conse- 
crate the  elements ;  for  the  IJMh  Can.  of  the  Council  of 
Aries,  A.D.  812,  forbids  this.  And  the  18th  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  orders  the  deacons  not  even  to  adminis- 
ter the  Eucharist  to  priests  because  of  their  inferiority. 
8.  Deacons  had  power  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  (TertuU.  De  Bapt.  c.  17 ;  also  Hieron.  Dial. 
ooHlr.  lAKtf.  c.  4,  p.  189).  The  Council  of  Elibeiis, 
Can.  77,  plainly  acknowledges  this  right,  although  the 
author  of  the  Apost.  Oontti^tions^  and  Epiphanius  also, 
would  seem  to  deny  it.    4.  The  office  of  the  deacon 


was  not  to  preach  so  nmoh  as  toinstract 
the  catediuraens.  His  part  was,  wlien  te  knhs^i 
presbyter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  hoaSHj  fnm  m 
of  the  fethers.  St.  Ambroee,  bishop  of  lliliB.il 
880,  says  expressly  that  deacons.  In  his  tias, £iM 
preach,  though  he  thinks  that  they  wen  all 
evangelists,  as  were  Philip  and  Stepbea.  &  b 
the  deacon's  buainesa  to  receive  the  oflbriagiaf^ 
people,  and,  having  presented  thean  ta  the  Ma^t 
presbyter,  to  give  expression  in  a  lomi  teise  uk 
names  of  tiie  offerers  (see  Cypr.  JBp.  lik^tL  l&^f 
(Hieron.  Cbiii.MiJSEdLxvffi,  p.  587).  €k~ 
sometimes  authorised,  as  the  bisbope'  specbldele^ 
to  give  to  penitents  the  solemn  Innwiiatifsi  dhm 
which  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation  (Cypr.  ^U  A 
18,  ad  Eter.),  7.  Deacons  had  pamfT  to  saspai* 
inferior  clergy ;  this,  however,  was  done  m^  Hi 
the  bishop  and  presbyter  were  abeent,  aad  tfeen* 
g^nt  (ContHL  Apott.  vm,  fSl),  8.  The  erdviT  if 
of  deacons  with  regard  to  general  CoBBdh  w  titf 
as  scribes  and  disputants  according  as  tfiiy«»ft 
rected  by  their  bishops.  In  some  instaaees  tbef  ^ 
as  proxies  fbr  bishops  who  conld  not  attend  ia  fmm 
bat  in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  v^odag  ia  t^aai 
Council  by  virtue  of  their  office.  Bat  ia  f^imA 
synods  the  deacons  were  sometimea  aBovtd  to  i* 
their  voice,  as  well  as  the  presbyters,  ia  tbtir  m 
name.  9.  The  ApoetoUoal  CongUtmHem  ^  S7,  yk8| 
infbrm  US  that  one  of  the  subordinate  dote  eftbiis 
con  was  to  provide  places  in  the  ehnrch  forpnaa 
they  entered— to  rebuke  any  that  m^fat  wlifa,iik 
laugh,  etc  during  divine  service.  This  m  i  if 
which,  however,  usually  devc^ved  upon  thewMaM 
10.  But,  besides  the  above,  there  were  so«  cte^ 
fices  which  the  deacon  was  called  upon  ta  ffl  ^td 
One  of  these  was  to  take  care  of  the  neoe«^» 
phans,  widows,  martyrs  in  prison,  and  aDthepHrat 
sick  who  had  any  claim  upon  the  pnblie  nsaoi' 
the  Church.  It  waf  also  his  especial  duty  ts  afolii 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  bodQy,  wants  of  the  pc^k 
and  wherever  he  detected  evils  which  he  oo^i*^ 
his  own  power  and  authority  core,  it  wis  kit  ^* 
refer  them  for  redress  to  the  bishop. 

In  general,  the  number  of  deaoona  vaik4i^^ 
wants  of  a  particulaT  church.  Seaoinea(vii,19,pl4 
informs  us  that  the  Chordi  of  Rome,  alter  thftifi'* 
model,  never  had  more  than  seven  deaoons.  ft^ 
not  till  the  dose  of  the  third  oentmy  tfaatdeMBi** 
forbidden  to  marry.  The  Conncil  d  Aarm,i& 
844,  in  its  10th  Can.,  ordains  that  if  a  dsseoa  it^ 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination  that  he  wodd  wttnM 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  fdnction  if  he4id  a^ 
but  Uat  if  he  married  withont  having  aadi  mAi 
declaration,  "  he  must  fell  into  the  rank  of  bio.' 

The  quoMfieaHont  required  in  deacons  fay  tte^ 
itive  Church  were  the  same  that  were  reqairediib<^ 
ops  and  presbyters;  and  the  charactBriitki di *> 
con,  given  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Efiitklili* 
thy,  were  the  rule  by  whidi  a  canrtidafif  vtf  j^M 
fit  for  such  an  office.  The  second  CooadlqfOJti^ 
4th  Can.,  forbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacsebiAiii^ 
age  of  twenty-five ;  and  both  the  Civil  and  GbaI'^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian,  No9eB,  138,  c.  U.i^ 
his  age  to  the  same  period. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  881,  fatHki^^ 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  and  the  VAO^ 
of  the  first  Council  of  Caithage  regelates  Ite  i^* 
of  judges  at  ecclesiastical  trials— three  Ikktft  f» 
a  deacon,  six  upon  a  presbyter,  and  tmtn  if*' 
bishop.  This  would  ma^  the  rank  of  each  «fdil^ 
ties.  Originally  the  deaoons  had  been  the  la)f«* 
the  presiding  dder  of  a  given  district.  Wkat^* 
names  of  the  hitter  title  were  divided  and  tbi  M 
{resided,  whether  as pfimm  mkrparm,  sr  wA*^ 
absolute  authority  over  many  elders,  the  daseatt 
pear  to  have  been  dependent  directly  ea  hiai^* 
on  the  presbyters,  ud,  as  beiag  hb  aiaii^* 
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tfl  and  ears  of  the  bishop''  (Const.  Apost,  ii,  44), 
tempted  to  set  themselves  up  against  the  elders. 
:e  the  necessity  of  laws  like  those  of  Cane.  Nic.  c. 
?<mc.  Carih^  iy,  c.  87,  enjoining  greater  humility, 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatina 
the  reverence  doe  to  deacons  {£p.  ad  TrcJl.  c.  8 ; 
mjfTfs.  c.  8^. 

I.  In  the  Modem  Church  deacons  are  found  as  a 
act  order  of  the  clergy. 

the  Momem  Catholic  Church  there  are  subdeacons 
ell  as  deacons,  both  in  orders.  The  subdeacon^s 
w  are  **  to  prepare  the  altar-linen,  the  sacred  yes- 
the  bread  and  wine  necessary  for  the  holy  sacrL- 
-to  minister  -water  to  the  priest  or  bishop  at  the 
ling  of  the  hands  at  mass— to  read  the  epistle— to 
t  at  mass  in  the  capacity  of  a  witness,  and  see 
the  priest  be  not  disturbed  by  any  one  during  its 
t>ration."  To  the  deacon  **it  belongs  constantly 
M^ompany  the  bishop,  to  attend  him  when  preach- 
to  assist  him  and  the  priest  also  during  the  cele- 
ion  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  at  the  administra- 
of  the  sacraments,  and  to  read  the  Gospel  at  the 
ifice  of  the  mass."  ....  *^Tothedeaoonalso,as 
agent  of  the  bishop,  it  belongs  to  inquire  and  as- 
ain  who  within  his  diocese  lead  liyes  of  piety  and 
ica^n,  and  who  do  not;  who  attend  the  holy  sac- 
ie  of  the  mass  and  the  instructions  of  their  pastors, 
who  do  not — that  thus  the  bishop,  made  acquaint- 
>y  hhn  irith  these  matters,  may  be  enabled  to  ad- 
iiish  each  offender  privately,  or,  should  he  deem  it 
re  condadye  to  their  reformation,  to  rebuke  and 
rect  them  publicly.  He  also  calls  oyer  the  names 
atechnmens,  and  presents  to  the  bishops  those  who 
to  be  promoted  to  orders.  In  the  absence  of  the 
tM>p  and  priest,  he  is  also  authorized  to  expound  the 
Bpel  to  the  people,  not,  howeyer,  from  an  eleyated 
ce,  to  make  it  understood  that  this  is  not  one  of  his 
linary  functions"  (Council  of  Trent,  sess.  xziii,  ch. 

There  are  eighteen  cardinal-deacons  in  Rome,  who 
re  the  charge  of  the  temporal  interests  and  the 
renues  of  the  church.  A  person,  to  be  consecrated 
icon,  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  (Council  of 
enty  sess.  xxiii,  c.  1^. 

In  the  Church  o/Enffland  and  in  the  Episcopal  com- 
mions  in  Scotland  and  North  America,  a  deacon  re- 
tyes  ordination  by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  a  bish- 
;  in  consequence  of  which  he  can  preach,  assist  in 
d  sacrament  of  t)ie  Lord's  Supper,  and,  generally, 
ly  perform  any  sacred  office  except  consecrating  the 
nnents  and  pronouncing  absolution.  By  the  statute 
George  III,  c.  48,  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall 
I  admitted  until  he  shall  haye  attained  the  age  of 
renty-three  years  complete;  but  this  act  is  declared 
>t  to  affect  the  right  of  granting  facilities,  exercised 
r  the  archbishops  of  Omterbuiy  and  Arma^  re- 
ectiyely,  yiz.  to  admit  at  earlier  ages ;  and  by  69 
eorge  III,  c.  60,  sec.  1,  the  two  archbishops  of  the 
elm,  or  the  biBlu>p  of  London,  br  any  bishop  author- 
ed by  any  or  ^ther  of  them,  may  OTdain  as  deacons 
ly  persons  whom  he  or  they  shall  deem  duly  qualified, 
ipedally  for  the  purpose  of  officiating  in  his  mi^es- 
fi  colonies  or  fbreign  possessions.  But  no  person 
>  ordained  can  afterwards  hold  any  liying  or  oth- 
r  benefice  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  pre- 
ious  consent  in  writing,  under  hand  and  seal  of  the 
iBbop  in  wliose  diocese  such  benefice,  etc.  shall  be  lo- 
^y  situated ;  nor  without  like  consent  of  the  arch- 
^hop  or  Inshop  by  whose  consent  he  was  originally 
i^dained,  or  of  the  successor  of  such  archbishop  or  bish- 
p»  in  case  of  his  demise  or  translation ;  nor  without 
irodacing  a  testimony  of  his  good  behayior  during  his 
'Whence  abroad  from  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he 
iss  officiated,  or  (if  there  be  not  any  such  bishop)  from 
'^  goyearnor  in  council  of  the  colony  wherein  he  may 
lare  resided,  or  from  the  colonial  secretary  of  state 
yc-  2).  At  the  time  when  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
n  England  was  composed,  it  was  the  deacon's  office, 


"where  proyision  is  so  made,  to  search  for  the  sick, 
poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish,  and  to  inti- 
mate their  estates,  names,  and  places  where  they  dwell, 
unto  the  curate"  (that  is,  to  the  rector  or  yicar  haying 
the  cure  or  care  of  souls),  '*  that  by  his  exhortations 
they  may  be  relieyed  with  the  alms  of  the  parishioners 
or  others"  (Rubric  in  the  form  of  Ordination).  This 
was  the  more  ancient  office  of  a  deacon,  and  this  rule 
was  made  in  England  before  the  establishment  of  the 
poor-laws,  in  pursuance  of  which  that  care  has  now  de- 
yolyed  upon  the  churchwardens  and  oyerseers  of  the 
poor,  which  last  office  was  specially  created  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  deacons  con- 
stitute an  order  in  the  ministry.  They  are  ordained 
by  the  bishop,  without  the  imposition  ot  hands  of  the 
elders.  According  to  the  ordixiation  serdce,  *  *  it  apper- 
taineth  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  to  assist  the  elder  in 
diyine  sendee.  And  especially  when  he  ministereth 
the  holy  communion,  to  help  him  in  the  distribution 
thereof  and  to  read  and  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
to  instruct  the  youth,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  elder, 
to  baptize.  And  furthermore,  it  is  his  office  to  search 
for  the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent,  that  they  may  be  yis- 
ited  and  relieved." 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  the 
'^Form  of  Gk)yemment"  states  that  **the  Scriptures 
clearly  point  out  deaoons  as  distinct  officers  hi  the 
Church,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor, 
and  to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which 
may  be  raised  for  their  use.  To  them  also  may  be 
properly  committed  the  management  of  the  temporal 
affiurs  of  the  Church"  (chap.  yi).  In  some  Presby- 
terian congregations,  and  in  the  Free  Church,  there 
are  deacons  regularly  ordained  to  haye  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church.  I^  other  Presbyterian  church- 
es the  office  is  merged  in  that  of  ruling  elders. 

In  Gemum  Protestant  churches  the  assistant  minis- 
ters are  generaUy  called  deacons.  If  there  be  two  as- 
sistants, the  first  of  them  is  called  archdeacon.  In  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution,  ch.  iii,  art  2,  proyides  as  follows :  "  The 
office  of  the  deacons  is  to  collect  the  alms  and  other 
contributions  which  are  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  the  necessities  of  the  congregation ;  to  distrib- 
ute the  alms  willingly  and  conscientiously;  and  to 
proyide  for  the  support  of  the  ministiy  of  the  Gospel." 
See  also  the  form  of  ordmation  in  the  German  Beform- 
ed  Church. 

Among  ConffregatumaUstSf  the  deacons,  besides  at- 
tending to  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  Church,  assist 
the  minister  with  their  adyice,  take  the  lead  at  prayer^ 
meetings  when  he  is  absent,  etc. 

Literaiture. — Besides  the  works  named  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  see  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey*s 
transl.),  i,  184  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  bk.  ii,  chap. 
XX ;  Siegsl,  Chr.-UrchL  AUerthQmer,  i,  498  sq. ;  Saw- 
yer, Organic  ChristianUy,  chap,  xiii;  Dexter,  On  Con- 
ffregationaUsm,  p.  184  sq. ;  Hooker,  Ecdes.  PoUttfj  bk.  y, 
§  78 ;  Howell,  The  Deaetmskip  (Am.  Bapt  Pub.  Soc), 
PhiL  1846, 18mo;  Punchard,  Congrtgationaiism^  1844, 
partiiL 

DeaconeSB  (17  Biokovoq  ;  iuuc&viaoa^  diacomssa), 
the  title  of  an  office  of  women  in  the  eariy  Church ;  an 
office  supposed  by  some  to  haye  originated  under  the 
apostles,  by  others  to  be  of  later  origin. 

I.  Deaconesses  in  the  Apostolical  Church. — ^The  title 
(usually  rendered  minister  or  '*  deacon")  is  found  in 
Bom.  xyi,  1,  associated  with  a  female  name  (Phoebe, 
ovoav  tioKovov),  and  this  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  there  un- 
doubtedly did  a  little  later  (Flmy,  Ep.  ad  Traj.\  an 
order  of  women  bearing  that  title,  and  exercising,  in 
relation  to  their  own  sex,  functions  which  were  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  women  mentioned  in  Bom. 
xyi,  6, 12,  belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  Mea^ 
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Eneykl,  iii,  868).  The  rnles  given  as  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  Titus  ii,  3,  have  in  like  man- 
ner been  referred  to  them  (Chrysostom,  TheophyUct, 
Hummond,  Wiesinger,  ad  loc.).  Some  writers  (e.  g. 
Rothe;  Schaff,  Apott,  Ckureh,  §  135)  suppose  that  the 
"  widows*'  of  1  Tim.  v,  3-10,  were  deaconesses.  Her- 
zog,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  passages  in 
Timothy  cannot  be  applied  to  *' deaconesses."  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto*s  CychpcMa  (s.  v.),  main- 
tains that  Bom.  xri,  1,  does  not  show  that  Phcsbe  held 
any  official  relation  to  the  Church;  for  all  that  ap- 
pears, she  may  have  been  simply  the  doorkeeper  or 
cleaner  of  the  place  of  worship.  Plumptre  (in  Smith's 
Dictionary y  s.  v.,  says  that  **  it  seems  hardly  doubtful 
that  writers  hare  transferred  to  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church  the  organization  of  a  later.  It  was  of  course 
natural  that  the  example  recorded  in  Luke  viii,  2,  8, 
should  be  followed  by  others,  even  when  the  Lord  was 
no  longer  with  his  disciples.  The  new  life  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  Christian  society  (Acts  ii,  44,  45 ;  iv, 
81,  82)  would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  BprieKiiay  or  service  of  Christians,  consisted  in 
*  visiting  the  fiitherless  and  the  widow,'  would  make 
this  the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (comp.  Grot.  <m  Rom,  xvi,  1)  would 
make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women  should  be 
employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal  application  of 
Christian  truth  (Titus  ii,  8, 4),  possibly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  female  catechumens.  Even  the  later  organi- 
zation implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  germs  finom 
which  it  was  devebped.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  passages  referred  to  imply  a  recog- 
nised body  bearing  a  distinct  name.  The  *  widows' 
of  1  Tim.  ▼,  8-10,  were  clearly,  so  far  ak  the  rule  of 
ver.  9  was  acted  on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  there- 
fore maintoined  by  the  Church,  that  they  might  pass 
their  remaining  days  in  'prayers  night  and  day.' 
The  conditions  of  ver.  10  may,  however,  imply  that 
those  only  who  had  been  previously  active  in  minis- 
tering to  the  brethren  were  entitled  to  such  a  mainte- 
nance." See  also  Ludlow,  Woman^i  Work  m  the 
Church,  ch.  i  (Lond.  1866). 

II.  Deacone$tet  im  the  early  Chtrch^'—The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  distinguish  "deaconesses"  from 
**  widows"  and  *' virgins,"  and  prescribe  their  duties. 
A  form  of  ordination  for  deaconesses  is  also  given  (bk. 
viii,  c.  19,  20),  in  which  the  bbbop  pra3rs  as  follows : 
**  Eternal  Gk)d,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Crea- 
tor of  man  and  of  woman ;  thou  who  didst  flU  with 
thy  Spirit  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Huldah; 
thou  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a  woman  the  birth  of  thy 
only-begotten  Son ;  thou  who  didst,  in  the  tabernacle 
and  in  the  Temple,  place  female  keepers  of  thy  holy 
gates — ^look  down  now  also  upon  this  thy  handmaid, 
and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  she  may  wor- 
thily perform  the  work  committed  to  her,  to  thy  hon- 
or, and  the  glory  of  Christ"  (Chase,  ConstituHom  of  the 
Apostles,  p.  225  (N.  Y.  1848). 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  notices  of  deaconesses  in 
the  first  three  centuries  are  few  and  slight,  although 
Origen  (t  258)  speaks  of  the  ministry  of  women  in  £e 
Church  as  both  existing  and  necessary. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  notices  are  fuller  and 
more  clear.  Pliny  the  younger  (about  A.D.  104)  ap- 
pears  to  refer  to  deaconesses  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  in 
speaking  of  the  question  by  torture  of  "two  maids 
who  were  called  ministers"  (ex  duabus  ancillis  qusB 
mimttra  dicebantur).  Tertullian  (220)  speaks  of 
them  often,  and  prescribes  their  qualifications  (see  be- 
low). In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  all  the  lead- 
ing Eastern  fathers  refer  to  deaconesses ;  e.  g.  Basil 
(t  379),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (f  896),  Chrysostom  (f  407), 
Theodoret  (f  457),  Sozomen  (cir.  489).  Theodoret 
(EccLs,  Hist.  iU,  14,  p.  652)  caUs  Publla,  who  Uved  at 
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the  time  of  Julian,  17  Aionwoc-— 
men  (iv,  14,  59)  speaks  of  a  certain  ' 
been  excluded  Church  fellowship 
broken  her  vows. 

It  was  a  rule  that  the  deacoBBises  mUbcd 
Tertullian  (ad  Uxormi^  i,  7;  <fc  Virym, sdmL 
says,  *'The  discipline  of  th»  Church  taA  tft 
usage  forbid  that  any  widow  be  eleeCed  unlw  ibj 
married  but  one  husband.'*  Viryms,  ft  k  tat 
sometimes  admitted,  bat  this  was  tiie  exn|«iK 
widows  must  have  borne  ddldrcn.  TUi  iwi 
fh>m  the  belief  that  no  peraoD  but  a  molfav  caj 
sess  those  sympathising  affactions  whkh  otgkn 
imate  the  deaconess  in  her  duties.  Hm  «iif  CH 
was  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  rule  wkick  |«l| 
the  election  of  any  to  be  d^aconeasss  wktU 
twice  married,  though  lawftiO j  and  moetmt 
two  husbands,  one  after  the  other.  TertiSiii 
^  The  apostle  requires  them  to  be  (nanerw)  be  I 
of  one  man"  (ad  UsBorem^  It,  7).  Otko^N 
give  the  words  of  the  apostle  another  BMiiif .  I 
suppose  him  to  exclude  tiioso  widows  wIm,  hn^ 
vorced  themselves  fh>m  their  formo  haM 
married  again  (see  Soicer,  Tkemmnu,  i,  864,  IC 
is  disputed  whether  they  ware  ordaiiied  bftb 
sition  of  hands,  but  the  Apostolical  CoDStitBti»{ 
19)  declare  that  such  was  the  case,  and  tl»lMl 
of  Chalcedon  (sess.  xv)  forbids  the  oi6a6m 
deaconess  under  forty.  Still  they  wen  B0tc«i 
ted  to  any  ministerial  ftinction;  so  TstiBiil 
Prater^  41,  **Let  no  woman  speak  in  tk  Ol 
nor  teach,  nor  baptise,  nor  offsr^'  (that  ii,  add 
the  Eucharist),  "nor  arrogate  to  hersdf  «j  I 
function,  lest  two  should  claim  tlie  kt  ef  tk  pd 
office."  Their  duties  were  to  take  can  of  ^ 
and  poor,  and  to  minister  to  maityn  and 
prison,  to  whom  they  could  more  easily  ^  I 
than  the  deacons ;  to  instruct  catechnnenS}  ai^l 
sist  at  the  baptism  of  women;  to  exerciK  t|< 
oversight  over  the  female  members  of  dM 
this  not  only  in  public,  but  in  private,  nskof 
sional  reports  to  the  bishops  mod  presbyto. 
long  this  office  continued  is  uncertahL  h^^ 
however,  discontinued  everywhere  at  ones.  I^* 
first  abrogated  in  Fhmoe  by  the  Council  d  (^ 
A.D.  441.  It  continued  in  the  Roman  Chock  ftr  * 
time  after  this,  and  gradually  disappeand;  tatio 
Greek  Church  it  did  not  become  extinet  tin  ltot«^ 
century. 

III.  In  the  modem  CftacrdL— It  most  cvar  biRP^ 
ed  as  a  misfbrtune  in  the  Reformation  (kit  tbi»«^ 
office  was  not  restored.  ''Is  it  notmMibbliv 
the  office,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  tht  vfi^ 
character  of  the  female  sex,  should  be  whoOr  cn^ 
firom  our  list  of  assistants  in  the  Omr^r  (P^ 
son's  Calmel,  p.  886.)  Its  restoration  «aii^^ 
seriously  thought  0^  and  even  attempted,  is  Ac » 
formed  Church  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  W»^ 
namely,  when  the  Netheiland  **chureliflin^^ 
Cross"  were  founded  through  the  synod  st  W«el » 
Emden,  1568  and  1671.  Its  restoratioii  ^^^ 
fbrraed  Church  was  urged  on  the  synod  the  wm* 
it  already  actually  existed  at  the  tfane  asMag  m^ 
hemian  Brethren  and  the  strict  AMtix^H^  itj^ 
in  the  large  congregatkms.  The  subject  tfg»^ 
the  synod  fhwn  the  congregation  at  W«*^*"StB 
Classis  of  Wesel.  That  congregatioii  had  dKHPj 
restore  it— had,  in  fisct,  restored  it  fa  ils  biW^* 
now  asked  the  {ndicatores  fbr  approvsL  tWCa^ 
of  Wesd,  before  which  the  matter  flistcswtdy^ 
that  the  restoration  of  the  office  as  ^'^''"f'^Z 
congregation  at  Wesel  shall  stand  till  the  isd  i^ 
sion  is  had,  but  deferred  final  action  mrtfl  «k*  *J 
meeting.  In  1680  the  same  classis  deeidsdtM  « 
this  office,  which  had  fkllen  into  disuw  sad  de^^ 
the  Church  of  God,  is  again  to  be  ndfi^^*^ 
shall  be  established  in  the  same  fora,  sad  «i(^ ' 
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s  character  belonging  to  H,  as  described  by  the 
He  Paol,  xuimely,  widows,  and  not  married  wom- 
shall  be  chosen  for  that  purpose."  Classis  fk- 
d  the  restoration  of  the  office,  and  referred  the 
ter  to  the  next  provincial  87n«>d,  that  by  its  an- 
ity  it  mlsht  also  be  restored  in  other  localities. 
ordiii^ly,  bj  the  proper  coarse,  it  came  before  the 
teral  Synod  at  Middleborg  in  1581,  which  synod 
>rtanately  decided  against  it  "on  account  of  vari- 
inconveiiieiices  which  might  arise  out  of  it;  but 
imes  of  pestilenoe,  and  other  sicknesses,  when  any 
rice  18  required  amcmg  sick  women  which  would  be 
Blicate  to  deacons,  they  ought  to  attend  to  this 
ongh  their  urives,  or  others,  whose  services  it  may 
proper  to  engage"  (Max  Gdbel,  GetehkkU  de$  chriti, 
>en#  in  der  rheim  weitpkdlitckm  Ev,  Kircke,  i,  418, 
t).  Here  this  interesting  movement  seems  to  have 
led,  as  there  is  no  ftirther  historical  trace  of  it. 
rbe  Pnritans  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
K>gnl8ed  deaconesses,  as  appears  by  the  following 
tract  fhmi  the  "Conclusions"  drawn  up  by  Cart- 
ight  and  Ttavers,  and  given  by  Neal,  Bittory  o/ihe 
iriUmSf  toI.  i,  ch.  vi:  **  Touching  deacons  of  both 
rts,  viz.  men  and  women,  the  Church  shall  be  ad- 
)nished  what  is  required  by  the  apostle,  and  that 
ey  are  not  to  choose  men  of  custom  or  course  for 
eir  riches,  bat  for  their  Csith,  seal,  and  integrity ; 
id  that  the  Chnrch  is  to  pray  in  the  mean  time  to  be 
»  directed  that  they  may  choose  them  that  are  meet, 
et  the  names  of  those  tliat  are  thus  chosen  be  pub- 
shed  l>y  the  next  Lord^s  day,  and  after  that  their 
oties  to  the  Church,  and  the  Church's  duty  towards 
lem ;  then  let  them  be  received  into  their  office  with 
le  genera]  prayers  of  the  whole  Church." 

*^The  advantages  resulting  to  a  Christian  commu- 
ity  from  such  an  order  are  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
osition.  It  has  been  a  serious  misfortune  to  the 
Church  at  large  that  the  office  has  been  allowed 
0  fall  into  disuse;  and  the  wide-spread  institution 
t  the  present  day  in  the  churches  of  Great  Britain 
^d  America  of  ladies'  district-visiting  societies,  Dor- 
as societies,  etc.  satisfactorily  shows  the  necessity 
if  practically  supplying,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
irant  of  this  primitive  office.  There  is  a  movement 
^ing  on  at  present  for  the  introduction  of  the  order 
)f  deaconesses  into  the  Church  of  England"  (Cham- 
bers, Efwifelopcediat  s.  v.).  Its  prospects  of  success 
would  be  greater  but  for  the  monastic  tendencies  of 
the  so-called  **  sisterhoods"  organized  by  the  Puseyites, 
e.  g.  Miss  SeUon's.  This  subject  has  been  lately  re- 
vived in  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
On  Christmas,  1866,  Hon.  J.  Dixon  Boman,  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  gave  to  the  congregation  of  that  city 
$5000,  and  with  it  sent  a  proposition  to  the  Consistory 
that,  according  to  his  wish,  *^  three  ladies  of  the  con- 
gregation shall  be  chosen  and  ordained  to  the  order  of 
deaconesses  in  this  congregation,  with  absolute  control 
of  the  income  of  said  ftind,  for  the  purposes  and  duties 
as  practised  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church."  This, 
and  the  action  of  Lebanon  Classis,  which  in  1867  re- 
quests tl^e  tjnod,  **to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  apostolic  office  of  deaconesses," 
will  bring  this  plain  question  before  the  highest  judic- 
atory of  the  Chnrch. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  are  various 
sisterhoods  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  ancient 
order  of  deaconesses,  but  without  ordination ;  such  as 
the  Beguines,  the  Gray  Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  etc  (see  Ludlow,  Womcm's  Work  in 
^  Church,  ch.  iU). 

The  first  modem  reorganization  of  the  work  of  dea- 
conesses on  a  large  scale  was  begun  in  1885  by  pastor 
I'U^er,  of  Kaiserswerth,  Prussia.  An  infirmary  was 
•sUbUshed,  to  be  served  by  Christian  women,  unmar- 
ried or  widows.  He  required  of  all  who  would  become 
d«*<»ne8ses  that  they  should  be  "  willing  to  be  serv- 
^U  of  Christ  alone,  to  devote  their  time  and  (acuities 


entirely  and  exclusively  to  him,  and  not  to  look  for- 
ward  for  pecuniary  emoluments  or  honors  of  the  world, 
nor  yet  to  merit  salvation  by  their  works,  but  to  do 
the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial  out  of  gratitude  to 
him  who  hath  redeemed  their  souls,  and  merited  their 
salvation.  After  their  probationary  period  they  en- 
gage themselves  to  serve  at  least  five  years.  But 
even  during  this  time  they  are  allowed  to  leave  if 
nearer  personal  or  family  duties  should  make  them 
wish  for  a  change  of  situation."  Blany  women  obey- 
ed the  call,  the  infirmary  grew  rapidly  into  impor- 
tance, and  auxiliary  societies  were  formed  throughout 
Prussia.  The  institntfon  Spread  into  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  there  are  now  orphan-houses  and  hospi- 
tals under  its  charge  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort, 
Worms,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  London,  and  other  places. 
In  1866  the  institution  had  189  stations ;  there  were 
491  sisters,  viz.  811  deaconesses,  and  180  probationers. 
The  mother  institution  has  (1)  a  seminary  to  train 
young  females  as  teachers  for  infant  and  other  schools ; 
(2)  an  orphan  asylum ;  (8)  a  trainhig-school  of  nurses, 
and  for  visitors  to  prisons,  etc.  The  whole  expense  is 
borne  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  A  branch  was  es- 
tablished at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  hi  1849  by  pastor  Fliedner 
in  person.  Mrs.  Fry,  after  a  visit  to  Kaiserswerth, 
established  in  Bishopsgate,  London,  an  **  Institution 
for  Nursing  Sisters,"  which  still  exists.  A  deacon- 
esses' institute  was  organized  at  Paris  in  1851,  and 
others  followed  in  France  and  Switzerland  (see  Lud- 
low's article  in  the  Edinburffh  Renew,  1848,  p.  223). 
For  other  institutions  in  England,  and  for  information 
on  the  general  subject,  see  Howson,  Deacone$8e»,  or  ths 
official  Help  of  Women  inparodaal  Work  (Lond.  1862), 
and  especially  Ludlow,  WomcnCi  Work  in  the  Chun^ 
See  also  Bingham,  Orig,  EccU$.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii;  Sie- 
gel,  Handbuch  der  christ,  AUerthUmer,  i,  491  sq. ;  Au- 
gust!, Handb.  der  chrisU,  Archaoloffie,  vols,  i  and  iii; 
Ferraris,  Prompta  Bibliothec€i,  iii,  172 ;  Coleman,  An- 
cient CluristianUy,  ch.  xxv ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hitt,  i,  156 ; 
il,  158  (Terry's  transl.);  Schaff,  Apottolic  Hiitory,  § 
135;  ibid.,  EisUyry  of  the  ChritUan  Church,  ii,  §  52; 
Mtrcerebwrg  Review,  xiv,  190 ;  ilm.  Quart.  Ch,  Review, 
July,  1862,  art.  iii. 

Dead  (properly  some  form  of  T\VQ,  ^vrjeKw).  See 
BuRiAi^.  When  a  Hebrew  died  in  any  house  or  tent,^ 
all  the  persons  and  furniture  in  it  contracted  a  pollu- 
tion which  continued  seven  days  (Num.  xix,  14-16). 
All  who  touched  the  body  of  one  who  died,  or  was 
killed  in  the  open  fields ;  all  who  touched  men's  bones, 
or  a  grave,  were  unclean  seven  days.  To  cleanse  this 
pollurion,  they  took  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifor,  sacri- 
ficed by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  solemn  expia- 
tion (Num.  xix,  1-22) ;  on  these  they  poured  water  in 
a  vessel,  and  a  person  who  was  clean  dipped  a  bunch 
of  hyssop  in  the  water,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the  fur- 
niture, the  chamber,  and  the  persons,  on  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  day.  It  was  required  that  the  pol- 
luted person  should  previously  bathe  his  whole  body, 
and  wash  his  clothes,  after  which  he  was  clean.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  have  ceased 
generally  to  consider  themselves  as  polluted  by  a  dead 
body.  See  Corpse.  On  the  play  upon  the  two  senses 
of  the  word  in  its  literal  and  spiritual  application  in 
Matt.  V,  22,  see  the  DistertcUio  of  Schicht  (Altd.  1770). 
See  Death. 

The  word  rendered  *'  dead"  in  Job  xxvi,  5 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxviii,  10;  Prov.  ii,  18;  ix,  18;  xxi,  16;  Isa.  xiv, 
9 ;  xxvi,  14, 19,  is  fi^KD^I,  rephain/ ;  derived  from 
KB'n ;  having,  according  to  Gesenius,  the  sense  of  d- 
lent,  but,  according  to  Fflrst,  meaning  darkf  in  either 
case  denoting  the  shades,  manes,  or  disembodied  spirits 
of  the  under  world.     See  Shbol. 

DEAD,  Baptism  pob.     See  Baptism  fob  the 
Dead. 
Dead  Sea  (rnare  mortuum,  Justin,  xzzvi,  8,  6; 
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^dXiWfra  ^  vcKpa,  Pansaii.  ▼,  7, 8 ;  Galen.  Sin^,  Med, 
ir,  20),  a  name  applied  since  the  second  century  to  the 
AtpkciUie  Lake  (i)  'Ao^oXrinc  Xi/ivi;,  as  Josephns,  Di- 
odoms  Sicnlus,  and  Ptolemy,  v,  16,  8,  call  it ;  or  sim- 
ply ri  'AafcikriTtCt  Wcar^  iv,  8, 2 ;  more  distinctly  Xlfivti 
dff^Twpopoif  AnL  xvii,  6,  5 ;  Pliny's  AgpkalUtes  la- 
cuty  or  simply  Asphaliite$)f  from  its  supposed  noxious 
properties.  In  the  Bible  it  is  called  the  Salt  Ska 
(nban  o;;",  Gen.  xir,  8;  Nmn.  xxxiv,  12,  etc.),  the 
Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  Arabah  (Hn'n^n  D^,  Dent,  iii,  17  ; 
ir,  49,  etc.),  or  (Ae/Voirt  (Eastern)  ^eaOpiongn  fijn, 
£zek.  xlvii,  18 ;  comp.  ver.  8 ;  Joel  ii,  20 ;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).  By  the  Arabs  it  is  termed  Bahr  Lut, "  the  Sea  of 
Lot"  (Abttlfeda,  Tab.  S^,  p.  156).  It  is  the  remarli- 
able  lake  or  internal  sea  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
old  basin  of  the  Yale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv,  8),  on  the 
south-east  border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv,  8,  12 ; 
Dent,  iii,  17 ;  comp.  Josh,  xii,  8),  especially  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  2, 5)  into  which 
the  Jordan  empties  (Josh,  iii,  16),  800  stadia  flrom  Jeru- 
salem (Joseph.  AfU.  XV,  6, 2).  Joeephus  (  WoTj  iv,  8, 4) 
gives  its  length  as  680  stadia,  or  10  to  11  miles ;  its 
breadth  as  150  stadia,  or  2  to  8  miles ;  and  its  circum- 
ference as  6  days'  Journey  (see  Setzeen  in  Zach's  Mo- 


natLCarretp,  xviii,  440;  the  estimates  of  P^ i| 
and  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98,  are  erroDeous).     U  ii 
necked  or  sickle-form  at  the  southern  end,^! 
ninsula  at  the  eastern  side.     See  Bat.    The  tai 
west  shores  are  steep  with  naked  limestoBc  yi 
OKDi],  but  the  southern  shore  ends  in  a  msrk 
the  southp-west  is  a  range  of  salt  hills;,  andoa  tkm 
east  a  considerable  plain.     See  Salt,  Yaubt 
The  water,  which  lies  far  below  the  level  of  tk| 
iterranean,  is  clear,  but  uncommonly  salt  and  t 
and  of  great  density  (Joseph.  War,  ir,B,4;  M J 
in  Canisii  Lection,  Aniiq,  ii,  1 ;  Pliny,  ▼,  15>   tt 
tains  no  living  creature,  neither  fish,  rii^Is,  b4 
plants,  and  when  fishes  from  the  Jordan  gd  i 
they  die  and  float  upon  the  snrfiaoe  (Diod.  Sl 
xix,  98 ;  Jerome  on  Ezdc  xlvii,  9 ;  Ck^toricAkp^ 
The  shore  is  covered  with  a  dark  oflenave  mad,! 
which  a  strong  saline  incnutation  forms,  and  iii 
sioually  interspersed  with  lamps  of  httoniai,  ^ 
off  from  the  difib  or  disgorged  from  the  boCten  (r 
hardt,  ii,  664).    A  pretty  thick  fog  has  beea  «(si 
especially  in  the  morning,  by  travellers  (Shtv,  pk 
Yolney,  i,  240),  as  enveloping  the  lake  (eooip. 
X,  7 ;  Philo,  Opp,  xxi,  143) ;  but,  situated  as  k  t^ 
deep  caldron-like  spot,  the  air  Is  omally  exeeesi 
sultry,  and  so  filled  with  saline  efflnvia  as  to  kd 
vegetation  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  21) ;  and  altiioagb  il  \»i 
so  detrimental  to  animal  life  (Tacit.  HiBt,  v,  Q  ad 
sometimes  been  represented  (BfanndreU,  p.  116).  ill 
emn  stillness  reigns  around,  unbroken  liy  wild,  vfl 
or  animated  cry.    The  marks  of  Tolcank  agSKtl 
strewn  about  (Felsecker,  Ptda^L  n^  853),  wlDEk.jl 
the  warm  springs  on  the  shore  [see  CAixiSBW«^.il 
asphaltic  vapors  and  floating  substances  (Sbabe  i^' 
764),  give  evidence  of  the  plutonic  catastrophe  (cos 
Gen.  xiv,  10)  which  covered  the  snOty  cities  gftt 
plain  (Gen.  xix);  and  it  is  populariy  believed iM 
these  ruins  may  still  be  discerned  beneath  iti  «sa 
(Joseph.  War,  iv,  8, 4),  though  now  snnk  bdow  thf 
former  level  (Reland,  PalaM.  p.  254  sq.>    8e0 » 
DIM.     It  was  anciently  believed  that  tiie  'maa» 
volume  of  water  poured  in  by  the  Jordan  fMsd  > 
outlet  by  subterranean  canals  into  the  Medilonieii 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98) ;  but  it  is  now  ascertahied  tbs  ^ 
\b  impossible,  and  that  evaporation  is  suffident  id  r 
oonnt  for  the  maintenance  of  the  osnal  be^  a  » 
lake  (Bachiene,  I,  i,  121).     See  genersHy  Fsin,i>c^ 
gat. ii,  155 sq.;  Oedmann,  SammL iii,  125;  BMuk^ 
i,  447 ;  BUsching,  Erdbe$chr,  Y,  i,  822  sq. ;  Wihser,  I' 
Mali  AsphaU,  ^elmst.  1712) ;  Michadis  in  bis  Cb» 
tneni,  1758-62  oWttf .  (Brem.  1774),  p.  61  sq. ;  MoKft 
Gtogr,  YI,  i,  832;   Bitter,  Erdtmde^  xvi,  «  "^ 
Schwarz,  Palett.  p.  41 ;  Thomson,  Land  agd  Bo^^ 
449 ;  KeUy's  Syria,  p.  898 ;  J.  Kempe,  De  iadAMen 
Mortui  (Holm.  1751).— Wmer,  0, 78.    See  Ska 

DEAD,  Baptism  of  the.  See  Baptism, tqLl ^ 
652,  col.  2. 
DEAD,  Burial  OF  THE.  See  Bubial;  Fusbh- 
DEAD,  Pratebs  for  thr,  a  custom  that  «»  » 
the  Church  at  an  early  period.  Tertullian  (23^)  rt- 
marks  (De  Corona  MilU,  ch.  iii)  that  it  is  the  pwto 
for  a  widow  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  decessed  b* 
band.  He  also  speaks  (De  Mono^fom.  c  x)  of  "<*^ 
tions"  made  for  the  dead  on  the  anniversary  rf^ 
martyrdom.  Origen  (f  254)  speaks  of  ChristiB* 
'*  making  mention  of  saints  in  their  prayers"  (S^  ^ 
in  Rom.  xii).  Amobius  (cir.  800)  says  that  C^"*^ 
pray  for  pardon  and  peace  on  behalf  of  the  litiag  » 
the  dead  (adv,  Gentes,  iv).  Cyril  of  Jerusalen  en« 
declares  it  to  be  a  considerable  advantage  for  th»  ?««■ 
of  the  dead  to  be  prayed  for  (Cat.  MftUtff,  v,  ^  "r 
same  custom  is  found  in  many  of  the  ancient  litaT?«* 
Chrysostom  (f  407)  says  of  the  wicked  dead,  ^tl»f 
are  to  be  succored  with  prayers,  supplicstiona,  »I» 
and  oblations."  While  this  was  the  commoa  ^ 
tice,  it  had  no  reference  to  the  notion  of  a  purgataj- 
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f  oF  tl&e  &then  regarded  soch  prajera  as  littlt 
tlian  a  thankflgiving,  a  commendation  of  souU 
e  deceased  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  a  commem> 
on  of  their  spiritual  excellencies.  Still  there  is 
oubt  tliat  not  a  few  of  the  fathers  believed  that 
Bouls  of  departed  believers  were  not  taken  at 
to  lieaTvn,  hot  were  in  some  separate  place — 
OS  or  Paiadise— out  of  which  the  fervent  prayers 
irvivors  might  help  to  remove  them.  So  that 
idea  of  porgatoiy  sprang  out  of  such  views  in 
ong  space  of  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true, 
lomanists  assert,  that  prayers  for  the  dead  neces- 
y  imply  a  belief  in  purgatory.  Almost  all  the 
;Usli  -writers  on  purgatory  refute  this ;  e.  g.  Bor- 
<M  89  ulrticUs,  art  zxii;  Stillingfleet,  Defence  of 
dy  p.  64S ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Diuuasive/rom  Popery; 
Ller,  Eccle$,  Mitt,  qf  Great  Britain^  v,  288  sq. 
a  the  Church  of  England  burial  service  of  1549, 
er  Cd-ward  YI,  one  prayer  was,  **We  commend 
» thy  hands  of  mercy,  most  merciftil  Father,  the  soul 
his  oar  brother  departed  .  .  .  that  when  the  judg- 
it  shall  come,  which  thou  hast  committed  to  thy 
il-beloved  Son,  both  this  our  brother  and  we  may 
foand  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and  receive  thy 
ftslng."  **  Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  hearty 
inks  for  this  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  delivered 
m  the  miseries  of  this  wicked  world,  from  the  body 
death  and  all  temptation ;  and,  as  we  trust,  hast 
>iight  his  soul,  which  he  committed  into  thy  holy 
nds,  into  sure  consolation  and  rest :  Grant,  we  be- 
»ch  thee,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  soul  and 
i  the  souls  of  thy  elect,  departed  out  of  this  life,  may 
th  OS,  and  we  with  them,  fully  receive  thy  prom- 
ts, and  be  made  perfect  altogether,  through  the  glo- 
ona  resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'* 
nd  the  next  prayer  was,  *'0  Lord,  with  whom  do 
re  the  spirits  of  them  that  be  dead,  and  in  whom 
le  souls  of  them  that  be  elected,  after  they  be  deliv- 
red  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  be  in  joy  and  felid- 
^,  grant  unto  this  thy  servant  that  the  sins  which 
e  committed  in  this  world  be  not  imputed  unto  him, 
ut  that  he,  escaping  the  gates  of  hell,  and  pains  of 
temal  darkness,  may  ever  dwell  in  the  region  of 
Lgbt,  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  place 
•  here  there  is  no  weeping,  sorrow,  nor  heaviness; 
nd  when  that  dreadful  day  of  the  general  resurrec- 
ion  shall  come,  make  him  to  rise  also  with  the  just 
ind  righteons,  and  receive  this  body  again  to  glory, 
hen  made  pure  and  incorruptible."  The  prayer  was 
iltimately  changed  into  the  thanksgiving  form  in 
which  it  now  appears  in  the  Prayer-book :  "After  the 
)Sertory  in  the  Eucharist  is  said,  and  the  oblations  of 
bread  and  wine,  with  the  alms  for  the  poor,  are  placed 
upon  the  table,  the  minister  addresses  this  exhortation 
to  the  people:  *Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of 
Christ's  Church  militant  here  in  earth.'  The  latter 
part  of  this  sentence  is  wanting  in  Edward's  first  book. 
The  words  *  militant  here  in  earth,'  which  were  de- 
ngned  expressly  to  exclude  prayer  for  the  dead,  were 
inserted  in  the  second  book,  in  which  that  part  of  this 
prayer,  which  contained  intercession  for  the  dead,  was 
expunged.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  divines  who 
loade  this  alteration  to  denote  that  prayers  are  not  to 
be  offered  up  for  the  dead,  whose  spiritual  welfare  is 
already  accomplished ;  but  for  those  only  who  are  yet 
*  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith,'  and  are  consequent- 
ly in  a  capacity  of  needing  our  prayers"  (Shepherd, 
cited  by  Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.).  Protestants 
Reject  prayers  for  the  dead  as  having  no  ground  either 
in  Scripture  or  reason. — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  bk.  xv, 
ch.  iii,  §  15;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquiiies,  p.  277  sq. ; 
Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity ^  ch.  xxv;  Browne,  On 
39  Articles^  art.  xxii;  Palmer,  Oriff,  Liiurgica,  ch.  iv,  § 
10 ,  Theol.  StucUen  u,  KrUiken,  1866,  ii,  896. 

Deaf  (^"in,  chereth';  Ktoift6c,  both,  especiaDy  the 
letter,  implying  dumbness  also).    Moses  extended  the 


protection  of  a  special  statute  to  the  deaf  mute :  "  Thoa 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaT'  (Lev.  xix,  14).  This  enact- 
ment not  only  absolutely  prohibited  the  reviling  of 
these  unfortunates,  but  might  also  be  understood  figu- 
ratively, as  if  Moses  recommended  that  kindness  and 
instruction  should  be  shown  to  them  (Isa.  xxix,  18, 
85;  Matt  xi,5;  Markvii,82).     See  Dumb. 

Deal,  a  word  often  employed  by  our  translators  in 
the  sense  of  part,  with  fractional  numbers  (*' tenth 
deal,"  Exod.  xxix,  40,  etc. ;  like  **a  great  deal"),  but 
having  no  special  equivalent  in  the  original.  See 
Number. 

Dealtxy,  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  bora  in 
Yorkshire  in  1776,  educated  hi  Catharine  Hall  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  second 
wrangler  in  1796  and  fellow  in  1798.  He  afterwards 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  East  India 
College,  rector  of  Clapham  in  1818,  chancellor  and 
prebendary  of  Whichester  in  1880,  and  finally  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  m  1845.  He  died  m  1848.  His 
principal  publications  are,  A  Discourse  on  the  Duly  and 
Policy  of  propagaJdng  Christianity  (Lond.  1818,  8vo); 
Sermons  (Lond.  1828,  8vo);  •Obligations  of  the  national 
Church  (Lond.  1838, 8vo) ;  The  Foundation  of  the  Failh 
(Lond.  1846,  8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop,  Bildiograpkicaj  i, 
882. 

Dean  (decanus,  firom  ^cca,  ten'),  an  ecclesiastical 
title  which  has  had  several  applications.  (1.)  The  old- 
est use  of  it  was  to  designate  an  officer  in  the  ancient 
monasteries,  in  which  every  ten  monks  were  subject 
to  one  called  the  decanus,  or  dean,  from  hb  presiding 
over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  had  another  officer  called 
centenarius,  from  his  presiding  over  one  hundred.  The 
business  of  the  dean  was  to  exact  every  man's  daily 
task,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  eeconomus^  or  steward  cdT 
the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly  account  to  the 
father  of  all.  The  word  dean  is  occasionally  used  in 
early  writers  for  archpresbyter.  (2.)  In  the  Church 
of  England  there  are  two  sorts  of  deans :  1st,  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral^iiho  is  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  next 
in  degree  to  the  bishop.  He  is  chief  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  caUed  a  dean  \decanus)  because  he  formerly 
presided  over  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  He  is  by 
law  a  sole  corporation — that  is,  he  represents  a  whole 
succession,  and  is  capable  of  taking  an  estate  as  dean 
and  conveying  it  to  his  successors.  2d,  rural  deans, 
whose  office  is  of  ancient  date  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, long  prior  to  the  Reibrmation,  and  which  many 
of  the  bishops  are  now  reviving.  Their  chief  duty  is 
to  visit  a  certain  number  of  parishes,  and  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  bishop.  There  are  two  means 
of  creating  deans,  because  there  are  two  foundations 
of  cathedral  churches  in  England,  the  old  and  the  new. 
Those  of  the  old  foundation  are  appointed  to  their  dig- 
nity ntfuch  like  bishops,  the  king  first  issuing  his  oongi 
d'dire  to  the  chapter,  the  chapter  then  choosing,  and 
the  bishop  confirming  and  giving  his  mandate  to  in- 
stal  them.  (8.)  The  word  dean  is  also  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  the  chief  officers  of  certain  peculiar  churches 
or  chapels,  as  the  dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  the  dean 
of  the  arches,  the  dean  of  St  George's  Chapel  at  Wind- 
sor, and  the  dean  of  Bockhig,  in  Essex.  (4.)  The  dean 
and  chapter  constitute  the  governing  body  of  a  cathe- 
dral. A  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  with  a  certain 
number  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  heads  of  the  church 
— capita  ecdesim.  They  are  the  council  of  the  bishop, 
to  aasist  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion  as 
well  as  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  When 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  settled  in  the  several  par- 
ishes of  eadi  diocese,  these  were  reserved  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  in  the  bishop's  own  cathe- 
dral ;  and  the  chief  of  them,  who  presided  over  the 
rest,  obtained  the  name  ofdecamts,  or  dean,  being  prob- 
ably at  first  appointed  to  superintend  ten  canons  or 
prebendaries.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal 
electors  at  a  bishop.   (5.)  The  dean  of  a  college  faculty 
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ifl  its  prestdiiig  officer.— Siegel,  ffcmdbuck  d.  ehridL  Al- 
iertkOmer,  i,  485;  Hook,  Church  Dictwnary,  8.  v.  See 
Chaptkb. 

DEAN  OF  THB  CABDINAL8.    See  Carddtals. 

D£AN  OF  THB  Chapbl  Botal  (Scotknd),  an 
office  held  bj  three  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Churoh,  to  which  the^are  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  duties  are  nominid,  being  Ihnited  to  an  occasional 
sermon  before  her  nu^Jesty  when  in  Scotland,  and  at- 
'  tendance  at  the  election  of  the  repreeentative  peers. 
Recent  appointments,  however,  have  been  conferred  in 
connection  with  chairs  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
which  are  not  otherwise  endowed.  The  title  of  dean 
is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
where  the  rule  of  Pre8b3rterian  parity  is  established. 
It  is  a  remnant  of  Episcopacy,  which  the  Church  courts 
have  never  had  occasion  to  challenge,  as  the  deans  do 
not  sit  or  act  in  that  capacity,  and  have  scarcely  any 
ecclesiastical  duties  to  perfornL-^hamben,  Ene^do- 
podia,  B,Y. 

Dearth  (usually  39*^,  hanger ;  \ifi6Q,  famine ;  as 
both  are  elsewhere  rendered;  but  in  Jer.  ziv.l,  r*^ka, 
batstto'reth,  reetramtf  sc  of  rain,  droughty  as  in  Jer. 
xvii,  8),  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Although  Palestine 
is  a  very  fruitful  land,  yet  a  famine  naturally  followed 
a  lack  of  crops,  espedally  when  the  rain  finiled  (1 
Kings  xvii ;  Joeephus,  Ant,  zv,  9, 1),  or  the  country 
was  visited,  among  the  not  inftvquent  land-plagues 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  13;  Psa.  xxxiii,  19;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  29; 
Jer.  xiv,  IS,  15),  with  swarms  of  locusts  (q.  v.) ;  and 
we  read  of  dearths  in  the  historical  narratives  not  only 
.in  the  patriarchal  period  (Gen.  xli,  10 ;  xlvii,  4, 13), 
and  the  era  of  the  judges  (Buth  i,  1),  when  the  soil 
was  not  regularly  farmed,  but  also  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  (2  Sun.  xxi,  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  2 ;  2  Kings  iv, 
88 ;  Jer.  xiv,  1),  and,  indeed,  ^e  destitution  sometimes 
continued  more  than  one  year  together  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
1).  In  such  cases  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves 
of  supplies  fh>m  the  neighboring  Egypt  (Gen.  xii, 
10;  xlii,  1  sq. ;  xliii,  1  sq. ;  Josephun,  Ant,  xv,  9,  2 ; 
XX,  2,  6 ;  6,  2),  although  this  region  likewise  suffered 
in  like  manner  whenever  the  Nile  failed  to  reach  its 
usual  overflow  (Gen.  xli,  xliiO*  Under  the  Roman 
rule  an  extensive  famine  prevaUed  (Acts  xi,  12)  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (q.  v.),  which  occurred 
during  several  years  in  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  reached  Palestine  at  &e  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  2,  6;  comp.  iii,  15, 
8).  See  AoABUS.  Josephus  mentions  an  earlier  fiun- 
ine  {Ant.  xv,  9, 1),  that  took  place  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  resulted  from  drought, 
and  was  followed  by  pestilence. — ^Winer,  ii,  610.  See 
Famine. 

Death  (properly  nj«,  ^avoroc).  No  logical  defi- 
nition of  death  has  been  generally  agreed  upon.  This 
point  was  much  contested  in  the  17th  century  by 
the  Cartesian  and  other  theologians  and  philosophers. 
Since  death  can  be  regarded  in  various  points  of  view, 
the  descriptions  of  it  must  necessarily  vary.  If  we 
consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man  as  it  strikes  the 
senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of  natural  life.  If  we 
consider  the  cause  of  death,  we  may  place  it  in  that 
permanent  and  entire  cessation  of  the  filing  and  mo- 
tion of  the  body  which  results  fh>m  the  destruction  of 
the  body.  Among  theologians,  death  is  commonly 
aaid  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  im- 
plying that  the  soul  still  exists  when  the  body  perish- 
es. Among  the  ecclesiastical  finthers,  Tertullian  (De 
Anima,  c.  27)  calls  it  *'  the  disunion  of  the  body  and 
soul."  Cicero  (Tuec.  Di$.  i)  defines  death  to  be  *' the 
departure  of  the  mind  fh>m  the  body."  The  passage 
Heb.  iv,  12,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  subject,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  consist  in 
^his  separation,  but  this  separation  is  the  consequence 

leath.    As  soon  as  the  body  loses  feeling  and  mo- 


tion, it  is  hencefbrth  useless  to  the  8oa],vtKhiii^ 
fore  separated  tnm  it.     See  Dead. 

Scriptmrdt  rqtretentationt,  name$^  andmaia'f^ 
retpeetimg  deoM.— (1.)  One  of  the  most  codib 
0.  T.  is  to  re^um  to  (Ao  dwt,  or  A>  <fte  eenH  B«oo| 
phrase  the  dust  of  death.  It  is  fooadad  oa  ^ 
scription  in  Gen.  ii,  7,  and  ill,  19,  and  denob 
solution  and  destruction  of  the  bodg.  Hesee^i 
timent  in  Ecdes.  xii,  7,  "The  dust  sinll  reUni 
earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  nnto  Gtf,  whogtrei' 

(2.)  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  renoni  < 
breath  of  life  (Psa.  civ,  29).    Hence  the  com 
to  "  give  up  the  ghost,'*  etc 

(8.)  A  removal  fh>m  the  body,  a  bong  ttseeil 
the  body,  a  departure  fiom  it,  etc  Tbk  deic 
is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  body  to  i  g 
lodgment  in  which  the  sool  dwells  dni^  tin 
Death  destroys  this  tent  or  house,  and  coomd 
to  travel  on  (Job  iv,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxviu,  12 ;  Pn.  H 
Hence  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v,  1),  ^'our  eartidj  k« 
this  tabernacle*'  will  be  destroyed ;  aod  Fttcr 
death  a  ''  putting  off  of  this  tabemade"  (i  hti 
14).  Claasical  writers  speak  of  the  sool  i&  tbi 
manner.  So  Hippocrates  and  .^schinet.  Cob^ 
Cor.  V,  8, 9.  I 

(4.)  Paul  likewise  usea  the  tenn  kfMeAa.»ft 
clothe  one's  self  in  reference  to  death  (i  Cv.r.li 
because  the  body  is  represented  as  the  gsnaati^ 
soul,  as  Plato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  tik:t| 
it  is  in  the  body,  is  clothed,  and  as  soon  as  it  iiQ» 
bodied  is  naked« 

(5.)  The  terms  which  denote  sfe^  are  i|9&d£»| 
quenUy  in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  d«,  to  i* 
(Psa.  Ixxvi,  5;  Jer.  11,  89;  John  xi,  13  sq-X  Sa.- 
this  language  nsed  exclusively  for  the  detdtc^c 
pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  k  its  pn*^ 
use.  Homer  calls  sleep  and  dsM  twin  bntbs- 
xvi,  672).  The  terms  likewise  which  nffiff^^ 
down,  to  rest,  also  denote  death.  | 

(6.)  Death  is  frequentiy  compared  with  ssd  bX 
fh>m  a  departure^  a  going  awag.  Henoe  veitM  tf  i^ 
import  signify  to  die  (Job  z,  21 ;  Psa.  xxxix,4>  & 
case  is  the  same  in  tiie  New  Testament  (Matt.  ir. 
24),  and  even  among  the  classics.  In  this  omfs» 
we  may  mention  the  terms  &vakviw  sod  okH 
(PhU.  i,  28;  2  Tim.  iv,  6),  which  do  not  men  A^ 
turn,  but  discestm  (comp.  Luke  xii,  36). 

Dekth,  when  personified,  is  described  sstr^^ 
tyrant,  having  vast  power  and  a  great  kingdaa,*^ 
which  he  reigns  (Job  xviii,  14).  But  the  SDoeats  li* 
represented  it  under  some  figures  whiA  •»  K*f* 
mon  among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a  nota  vitli 
scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  etc ;  but  the  Jews,  bete*  ^ 
esdle,  frequentiy  represented  death  as  a  holt*^ 
lays  encores  fbr  men  (Psa.  xviii,  5,  6;  xci,  8>  ^" 
the  exile  they  represented  him  as  a  min,  or  foi)rti« 
as  an  angel  (the  angel  of  Death), with  a cvpofp^ 
which  he  reaches  to  men.  See  Dicstbotkil  f^ 
this  representation  appears  to  have  arisen  dM  ptn^ 
which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  to  is*  «*• 
(Matt,  xvi,  28 ;  Heb.  ii,  9),  which,  howeTei^ »  «^ 
mon  speech,  signifies  merely  to  dte,witbontrHii*^ 
one  of  the  ori^  of  the  phrase.  TbecssetstkeHff 
with  the  phrase  to  see  Axrf*  (Psa,  Ixxxix, 48;  I«kea 

26).— Kitto,  8.  V.  See  Knapp's  Chis^  Tk^'^. 
Dr.  Wood ;  Walther,  De  origine  phratim  '***« ' 
guslare  mortem''  (Giess.  1745).  ., 

The  "  gates  of  death"  (Job  xxxviii;  17;  I^>^ 
cvii,  18)  signify  the  grave  itself;  andthe"**** 
of  deatii"  (Jer.  ii,  6)  denotes  the  gioomy  nl«*f  ?T 
tomb.  S^Wemyw's dans SgiiioHca,».r'\^^^ 
De  voabusy  nj?^3t»  fncia  ^avarov  (Vitemh.  17»> 

Death  may  be  considered  as  the  cifoct  rf$>B(^ 
V,  12).  In  Hebrews  ii,  14,  Satan  is  said  to  hivt» 
power  ofdeath;  not  that  he  can,  at  his  ple^»«^ 
death  on  mankind,  but  as  he  was  the  instmo^ 
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t  briBging  death  into  the  world  (John  viii,  44),  and 
tie  may  be  the  executioner  of  God's  wrath  on  im- 
itent  sinners  where  God  permits  him.  Death  is 
once  (Heb.  ix,  27),  yet  certain  (Job  xiv,  1,  2),  al- 
ugh  uncertain  as  to  tiie  time  (Prov.  xxvii,  1);  nni- 
sal  (Gen.  iii,  19) ;  necessary,  in  order  that  God's 
tice  may  be  displayed  and  his  mercy  manifested ; 
irable  to  the  righteous  (Luke  ii,  28-30).  The  fear 
death  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  many, 
L  to  a  guilty  conscience  it  may  indeed  be  terrible ; 
;  to  a  good  man  it  should  be  obviated  by  the  con- 
eration  that  death  is  the  termination  of  every 
uble ;  that  it  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  shi  and 
iptation ;  that  God  has  promised  to  be  with  the 
hteous,  even  to  the  end  (Heb.  xiii,  6) ;  that  Jesus 
rist  has  taken  away  the  sting  (1  Cor.  xt,  55,  56) ; 
1  that  it  introduces  him  to  a  state  of  endless  felicity 
Cor.  V,  8). 

Death,  when  applied  to  the  animal  nature,  properly 
;nifies  a  dissolution  or  failure  of  all  its  powers  and 
lotions ;  so,  when  applied  to  the  spiritual  nature,  or 
lis  of  men,  it  denotes  a  corresponding  disorder  there- 
a  being  spiritually  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (Rom. 
i,  6 ;  Eph.  a,  1,  8 ;  Col.  ii,  18 ;  Jude  12). 
The  term  death  is  metaphorically  applied  to  denote 
,  utter  failure  of  customary  functions,  so  that  the 
ing  spoken  of  can  no  longer  act  according  to  its  na- 
ro.  Thus,  in  Amos  ii,  2,  *'  Moab  shall  die  with  tu- 
ult" — that  is,  the  Idng  and  government  shall  lose 
eir  power,  and  the  nation  be  brought  into  subjection 
id  slavery.  So  in  Rom.  vii,  8,  *' Without  the  law, 
a  was  dead"— that  is,  without  the  law,  sin  does  not 
cert  its  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  (ver. 
i,  "  Sin  revived  and  I  died"—"  Sin  got  strength  to 
:t,  and  I  lost  my  power  to  resist.  I  was  not  the  same 
lan  as  before ;  sin  destroyed  my  power." 
The  **  second  death'*  (Rev.  ii,  11)  is  so  called  in  re- 
)ect  to  the  natural  or  temporal  as  coming  after  it,  and 
Dplies  everlasting  punishment  (Rev.  xxi,  8). 
DEATH,  Thbolooical  Aspects  op.  (On  this 
>pic  we  give  Henderson's  article  in  Fairbaim,  Imperi- 
i  Bible  Dictionary^  i,  418  sq.,  with  slight  modifications 
nd  omissions.) 

*' Death  may  be  defined  as  the  UmunaUon  ofUfi, 
^ond  question,  it  had  been  possible  for  God,  if  such 
tad  been  his  pleasure,  to  have  made  all  creatures  un- 
ler  a  law  of  life.  Scripture  assures  us  that  man  at 
east  was  at  first  placed  conditionally  under  this  law. 
rhere  is,  however,  decisive  evidence  that,  from  the  be- 
^nning,  all  other  terrestrial  life  was  constituted  under 
the  hiw  of  death.  The  rcrproductive  and  assimilating 
)rgan8  and  powers  common  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
the  destructive  organs,  instincts,  and  habits  of  birds 
uad  beasts  of  prey,  unmistakably  contemplate,  as  they 
provide  for,  a  system  or  constitution  of  things  in  which 
ieath  should  reign.  It  was  long  and  genially  held, 
indeed,  that  this  law  in  the  natural  economy  super- 
vened upon  the  introduction  of  sin.  But  this  idea, 
vrhich  Scripture  does  nowhere  assert  or  sanction,  is 
hard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  which  phys- 
iology and  anatomy  have  deduced  firom  powers  and  or- 
gans of  the  animal  fhime,  with  the  same  certainty  that 
any  final  cause  is  inferred  Arom  any  of  the  works  of 
God.  And  it  must  be  regarded  as  conclusively  re- 
lated by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which  demonstrate 
the  prevalence  of  death  in  ages  long  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man,  or,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  sin.  The  earth's  strata  are  now  found  to  be 
full  of  the  buried  remains  of  extinct  life ;  and  it  is 
made  evident  by  the  state  in  which  many  of  these  fos- 
sils are  found,  that  then,  as  now,  life  was  sustained  by 
d^th.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  this  state  of 
things  obtained  even  in  the  days  of  man's  primeval 
innocence.  If  we  try,  we  shall  find  ourselves  baffled 
in  the  attempt  to  conceive  how  even  then  death  could 
he  strange  or  unknown.  Must  not  the  revolving  year 
have  been  marked  by  the  opening  and  the  fall  of  the 


earth's  foliage,  the  r^ning  consumption  and  decay  of 
earth's  fhiits  ?  Could  our  first  parents  drink  of  the 
rivers  of  paradise,  or  tread  its  verdant  surface,  or  keep 
and  dress  its  trees  and  plants,  without  in  every  draught, 
at  every  step,  by  every  stroke  quenching  or  cutting 
down  myriads  of  animalcnlar  or  insect  as  well  as  veg- 
etalde  life  ?  Although  the  flesh  of  anlmflls  was  not 
yet  given  to  man  for  food,  is  it  supposable  that  the 
laws  of  animal  life  itself  were  all  the  while  in  abey- 
ance— its  histincts  restrained,  its  powers  unused,  its 
appropriate  pleasure  withheld  or  denied?  We  know 
that  firom  the  day  of  man's  creation  he  had  given  to 
him  the  idea  of  death.  It  was  set  before  him  as  the 
just  desert  and  consequence  of  disobedience.  And 
whence  should  he  have  derived  his  conception  of  the 
import  of  the  threatened  evil  so  readily  as  from  death's 
visible  domain  over  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field? 

"With  regard  to  creatures  of  mere  instinot  or  animal 
nature,  there  can  be  nothing  judicial  or  of  the  nature 
of  punishment  in  their  ordination  to  death.  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  for  man's  sake  a  curse  had  *  been 
brought  upon  the  ground,'  and  the  *  whole  creation 
grotfneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.' 
Still  man  himself  is  by  this  means  tiie  greatest  sufier- 
er ;  and  so  Car  as  it  affects  the  other  creatures,  it  can 
be  only  a  physical  evil,  equally  without  moral  cause 
or  penal  effect,  of  which,  by  their  nature,  they  are  un- 
susceptible. How  this  appointment  Ib  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  is  a  hard  ques* 
tion,  which  no  light  yet  given  to  man  enables  him 
fUly  to  resolve.  So  for,  however,  it  may  relieve  the 
mystery  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  enjoyments  of  the 
inferior  creatures  greatly  exceed  their  sufferings  that 
death  is  hut  little,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  their  fear,  or 
much  even  a  cause  of  pain.  That '  the  sum  of  animal 
enjoyment  quenched  in  death  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  law  of  increase  and  succession,  which  both  per- 
petuates life  and  preserves  it  in  the  vigor  of  its  powers 
and  the  fi-eshness  of  its  joys,  is  certain ;'  also  (as  bear- 
ing on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man,  to 
whose  behalf,  as  chief  in  this  lower  world,  all  arrange- 
ments and  disposals  afifiscting  the  lower  forms  of  life 
were  subordinated),  that  their  subjection  to  death  has 
enlarged  immensely  the  extent  of  man's  physical  re- 
sources, and  multiplied  manifold  the  means  of  his  mor- 
al development  and  discipline. 

"But  man  himself  is  involved  in  the  common  doom. 
It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die.  The  reigning 
foct,  man's  death,  seems  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  death  is  a  physical  necessity,  or  a  universal  law 
extending  to  all  material  organizations,  however  oth- 
erwise psychologically  distinguished  or  divinely  allied. 
And  this  opinion  has  generally  obtained  among  men 
of  pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  in  philosophy, 
and  of  Pelagian  and  Socinian  views  in  theology.  But 
surely  it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  Grod's  omnip- 
otency,  to  allege  the  necessity  or  the  power  of  this 
law,  as  existing  in  despite  of  his  pleasure  and  purpose, 
to  constitute  our  nature  under  a  law  of  life.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  other  orders  of  creatures 
who  dwell  in  lifo  immortal  in  the  heavenly  places  are 
not  all  spirit,  or  without  their  own  mode  and  form  of 
organized  existence.  We  are  assured  that  the  bodies 
of  the  risen  saints  are  clothed  with  incorruption  and 
immortality.  We  know  that,  even  as  now  constituted, 
the  life  of  these  frail  bodies  in  antediluvian  age  was 
prolonged  to  the  verge  of  a  millennium.  And  why 
should  it  be  thought  impossible  for  Grod,  if  so  it  had 
pleased  him,  to  endue  them  with  the  powers,  or  pro- 
vide for  them  the  means  of  repairing  the  wear  and 
waste  of  life,  so  as  to  preserve  their  powers  and  sen- 
sibilities in  unabated  vigor  and  Areshness,  *■  even  to 
length  of  days  forever  and  ever  ?'  This,  Scripture  in- 
forms us,  was  in  the  beginning  provisionally  ordained. 
The  threatening  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of 
the  covenant  is  rightly  understood  to  imply  the  prom« 
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ise  of  deathless  and  incorniptible  lifb  so  long  as  the 
covenant  should  stand.  And  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  if  not  by  its  physical  virtue  the 
means  of  perpetual  renqyation,  was  certainly  the  sac- 
ramental pledge  of  God's  purpose  to  preserve  life  in- 
violate while  man  was  steadfast  to  the  covenant. 
Thus  runs  the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  or  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  man's  life  was  originally  given 
and  held :  *  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  there- 
of thou  shalt  surely  die.'  And,  in  terms  equally  ex- 
plicit to  the  transgression  of  the  law  is  the  entrance 
and  reign  of  death  over  man  ascribed :  <  By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  wprld,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.' 
Let  it  be  observed  that  this  declares  the  cause  of  death 
as  it  reigns  over  all  men  only.  It  affirms  nothing  re- 
specting the  cause  of  death  as  it  reigns  over  other  or- 
ders of  creatures  in  the  present  or  in  preceding  stages 
of  the  world's  existence.  Whether,  in  any  way,  they 
may  have  been  constitnted  under  a  law  of  death  by  an- 
ticipation, and  as  in  keeping  with  a  state  of  things  in 
which  death  should  reign  over  man,  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce.  That  indirectly,  as  a  conseqdbnce 
of  their  relation  to  man  as  a  sinner  against  God,  their 
sufferings  have  been  increased  and  their  lives  short- 
ened, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  or  deny.  But  if,  in  this 
view,  sin  be  the  occasion  of  their  death,  it  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  it.  They  are  incapable  of  sin,  and  cannot 
die  judicially  for  sin.  The  contrary  opinion,  which 
long  and  generally  prevailed,  that  the  creatures  were 
immortal  until  man  sinned,  has  as  little  to  justify  it  in 
Scripture  as  in  science.  Death,  it  is  there  said,  is  the 
law  of  their  being ;  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  not  that  they  die  because  man  has  sinned,  but 
that  man,  because  he  has  sinned,  has  forfeited  his  orig- 
inal and  high  distinction,  and  has  become  like  *the 
beasts  that  perish.'  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  multi- 
ply Scripture  proofb  of  this  awful  and  humbling  truth. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Arequent  and  equiva- 
lent testimonies  that  death  is  *the  fruit,'  'the  wages,' 
the  *  end'  and  consummation  of  sin ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  attend  and  induce  it  impressively  con- 
nect it  with  sin  as  its  cause.  How,  if  not  through 
guilty  forfeiture,  should  the  life  of  man  have  been  ab- 
breviated in  its  term  so  much  more  than  that  of  many 
of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  in  so  many  instances  still 
further  shortened  by  disease  and  by  calamity?  To 
how  great  extent  is  it  consumed  by  the  fire  of  evU 
passion,  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  vengefbl  violence, 
taken  away  by  the  arm  of  judicial  authority?  in  all 
these  cases  sin  visibly  working  death.  And  while 
embittered  and  burdened  by  manifold  pain  and  sor- 
rows, how  irresistibly  does  conscience  within  disquiet 
and  alarm  us  by  the  conviction  of  guilt  and  the  terror 
of  righteous  judgment  ? 

*'  But  now  what  is  death,  or  what  does  it  import  as 
an  appointed  doom  ?  To  answer  this  question  right- 
ly, we  require  to  ascertain  the  true  constitution  of  our 
nature.  Obviously  death  must  be  very  different  in 
the  view  of  the  materialist,  who  regards  man  as  only 
a  higher  species  of  animal,  whose  mental  and  moral 
distinctions  are  the  result  of  a  higher  physical  organi- 
zation, and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  consider  man 
as  the  possessor  of  a  soul  distinct  f^om  the  body,  the 
subject  and  seat  of  a  higher  nature.  If  the  body  be 
the  whole  of  man,  death  is  the  end  of  his  conscious  ex- 
istence. If  he  consist  of  body  and  spirit,  death  may 
prove  but  his  birthday  into  another  and  more  impor- 
tant state  of  being.  Now  this  point,  which  till  the 
present  hour  has  proved  too  hard  for  man  himself  to 
clear  up.  Scripture  decides  conclusively  for  all  who 
will  receive  its  testimony.  Man  is  both  body  and 
spirit,  the  first  placing  him  in  communion  with  the 
outward  world,  the  second  allying  him  to  God  and  his 
spiritual  creation.     The  record  of  his  primeval  f^te 

Mbits  the  reality  and  effect  of  this  complex  being. 


WhOe  his  earthly  paradise  yidded  il>  rick 
pleasures  to  every  sense  and  senrifaility  of  fan  i 
nature,  his  higher  life  fbond  its  appropnrte  mi  pi 
eminent  occupation  and  deliglit  in  the  tenia  m 
communion  of  the  '  Father  of  his  spirit."  Tlase  vie* 
as  they  magnify  the  life  which  God  gave  bl 
be  felt  to  complicate  the  nature  and  effects  cfu 
How,  then,  does  it  affiect  us  ?  Doea  it  reach  tht  tm 
man,  body  and  spirit  ?  If  so,  how  are  tbey  ims^ 
and  together  affected  by  it?  and  In  wfaadt  crdez,ai» 
what  process  does  it  consummate  its  wozk  ? 

*'  1.  Death  extends  to  the  entire  man,  and  te  fm 
part  of  hb  nature.  Against  himj^fflf  the  thre 
was  directed,  *■  In  the  day  thoa  emt/ott  tbtml  h 
shalt  die.'  Beyond  doubt  Ihe  outward  mac 
eth,  and  surely  the  inner  man,  the  subject  <tf  ihtf  ■ 
of  which  the  body  b  bat  the  instnunent,  cusAm 
secaped  the  force  of  the  dread  sentence.  Gvd's «« 
assures  us  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  St.  5c 
it  speaks  of  man  as  already  dead  who  yet  lirv  b^ 
body;  dead,  therefore,  spiritually.  On  the  other  kL 
it  speaks  of  men  now  alive  through  grace  vbs  ol 
never  die,  while  yet  the  graves  are  ready  i«  ^m. 
Men  who  walk  after  the  coarse  of  the  world  sz^i:" 
in  pleasure  are  pronounce  *  dead  In  sin,*  dead  v^ 
they  live.  And  while  whoso  loveth  hi§  brolkf  !■ 
'  passed  from  death  unto  life,  he  that  hateth  &  ^o 
er  abideth  in  death.'  These  Scriptnrea,  wb&  ^ 
distinguish  between  bodily  and  spiritual  desth.  r^ 
sent  both  as  included  in  the  sentence,  and  tfanaiaK 
and  executed  against  the  sinner. 

*<  2.  To  what  effect,  then,  does  death  exert  kt  prw 
upon  the  body  and  the  spirit  severally  and  ta^ 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  this  is  i^f> 
tinction  of  existence  or  annihilation  either  of  t&r  x 
or  the  other.  For  a  time  the  body  retaiof  ^  kn. 
and  its  substance,  however  changed,  is  nereU 
much  more,  may  it  be  presumed,  shall  the  5pei  ^ 
vive.  Not,  indeed,  that  spirit  more  than  bodj  b '» 
mortal  independently  of  God's  will,  but  that,  ^ 
he  preserves  our  inferior  part,  he  will  mndtmoK^ 
serve  the  higher  and  more  kindred  prodnct  of  bk  » 
ative  power.  The  effects  of  death  upon  the  bodr  i- 
self  are  a  matter  of  common  observation;  ^^kIJ 
turns  its  comeliness  into  oormptioti,  ami  fiaiiK  > 
duces  its  form  and  structure  into  shapeless  dost  i^ 
effect  of  bodily  death  on  the  spirit  of  the  nuo  v^ 
nature  is  thus  divided  it  may  be  more  difftealt  te  <^ 
mate.  This  may  depend  in  part  on  the  valve  ti^i 
earthly  portion  he  has  lost,  and  partly  on  the  Uisi\ 
portion  on  which  he  has  entered,  but  it  cannot^ a- 
different  either  to  the  child  of  sorrow  or  to  the  fa^ 
of  grace,  more  than  to  the  heir  of  this  worW,  winni 
has  stripped  of  his  whole  inheritance  of  good.  ^^ 
we  look  on  the  deserted  and  impasdve  corpse  isi»T 
'  It  is  all  over  with  him  now,'  the  disembofied  (^ 
must  still  find  itself  the  subject  of  a  maimed  sed  im- 
perfect nature.  Ckmsciousness  belongs  to  its  sati^ 
and  must  endure  while  it  has  being.  Iti  {V^^ 
lies  in  the  harmony  and  subjection  of  its  po««i!  ^ 
dispositions  to  the  nature  and  wiU  of  God ;  its  deai'' 
contrariety  and  enmity  to  him.  This  in  voire*  tie  ^ 
ruption  of  a  holy  and  dutiful  relation  to  the  FiAe^ 
spirits,  and,  by  inevitable  consequence,  a  depnv^ 
of  the  fruits  of  his  love  and  fSsvor,  on  wbieh  We  ts: 
blessedness  depend.  *Tonr  sins  have  sepsntci^ 
tween  you  and  God.* 

"  8.  It  may  tend  further  to  clear  this  subject  to  b^ 
briefly  the  order  and  process  through  whkh  Ae  v» 
of  death  is  consummated.  Though  incurred  iastsito- 
neously  on  the  act  of  transgression,  its  effects  ^^ 
by  successive  stages,  and  at  several  more  or  1«*  *• 
tant  intervals.  As  caused  by  sin,  the  spiritatl  ^ 
as  the  proper  subject  and  source  of  the  evil,  iW** 
its  power.  Its  very  touch  intercepts  all  happy  ^^ 
course  with  a  holy  God.  This  was  fWt  sod  wes  * 
the  day  that  Adam  sinned^    His  fear  and  flights*^ 
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o^  tbe  Lord  God  in  the  garden  was  the  munis- 
le  sy^nptom  of  a  soul  already  dead  in  sin,  which 

no^   live  with  God,  while  his  expulsion  fh>m 

presence  marked  no  less  clearly  that  Grod  had 
1  to  live  with  him.     Thns  was  executed  to  the 

tlie  word  which  God  had  spoken, '  In  the  day 
eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die/    But  the  work  of 

tlms  begun  does  not  stop  here.  The  disruption 
»  creature's  relation  to  God,  it  may  well  be  con- 
%  must  introduce  disorder  into  aU  the  relations 
nterests  of  its  being ;  nor,  unless  with  a  view  to 

ulterior  design  of  signal  Judgment  or  of  more 

I  mercy,  might  its  ftdl  development  and  consum- 
>o  be  long  delayed.  But  in  subserviency  to  this 
Loes  man  live  on  in  the  body  for  a  season,  though 

God.  *he  is  dead  while  he  liveth.'  Tet  it  is  but 
little  time.  Whatev^  be  the  result  of  this  day 
rbearance,  the  work  of  death  goes  on ;  *the  body 
ad  because  of  sin' — the  mortal  crisis  which  awaits 
y  indi-vidual  man  in  his  own  time.  As  distinguish- 
om  spiritual,  it  is  called  temporal  death,  as  super- 
ig  exclusion  from  the  things  of  earth  and  time  to 
oas  of  all  happy  interest  in  God.  There  remains 
>ne  farther  stage  ere  it  reach  its  complete  and  final 
!,  botb  in  the  individual  and  the  race.  When  the 
ppus  of  the  divine  administration  in  our  world  are 
bed,  the  bodies  of  all  who  sleep  in  dust  shall  be 
ganized.  There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just 
of  tbe  nnjust.  Whfle  the  Just,  by  faith  through 
»,  shAll  be  raised  to  life  incorruptible  and  glorious, 
unjust,  impenitent,  and  unbelieving  shall  awake 
Ebe  resorrectipn  of  damnation.    The  whole  man 

II  go  away  from  the  glory  and  joy  of  God's  pres- 
e  into  everlasting  punishment.  This  is  the  second 
th.**  See  also  Fletcher,  Wwk»  (N.  T.  ed.),  i,  168 
;  Wesley,  TTorAs  (N.  York  ed.),  i,  401;  ii,  84,  404; 
irards,  WorlcB  (N.  Y.  1848,  4  vols.  8vo),  ii,  872,  890 
;  Watson,  InsHtuteiy  ii,  48, 55 ;  Martensen,  Ckriitian 
^maiic$  (Edinb.  1867),  §  lOa-112.  See  EschatoI/- 
r. 

Death,  Brothers  of,  a  name  given  to  the  relig- 
8  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  on  ao- 
mt  of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head  which  they  were 
rays  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetually 
Tore  them  the  thought  of  death.  The  order  was  sup- 
issed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.— Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Delsir  (Heb.  Debir^,  ^'^n'n  or  ^n^,  a  $anctuary, 
«n  applied  to  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple),  the  name 
two  or  three  places,  and  also  of  a  man. 
1.  on"!,  but  hi  Judg.  and  Chron.  '^'^S^  ;  Sept  Aa- 

5[A«^i'()  in  Josh,  xv,  15,  49;  xxi,  15;  Judg.  i,  1, 
V.  r.  Aafitip ;  Vulg.  Dabir)^  a  town  in  the  mount- 
as  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
ties  to  the  west  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.), 
a  parched  region  (Judg.  i,  11-15).  In  the  narra- 
ve  it  is  mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which 
Mhna  took  after  Hebron  (x,  88).  It  was  the  seat  of 
Canaanitish  king  (x,  89 ;  xii,  18),  and  was  one  of 
le  towns  of  the  Analdm,  and  from  which  they  were 
tterly  destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi,  21).  The  earlier 
ame  of  Debir  was  ELirjath-sepheb  (Josh,  xv,  15 ; 
udg.  i,  11)  and  Kirjath-sannah  (Josh,  xv,  49). 
Bee  these  names.)  The  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
aough  not  very  materially.  In  Josh,  xv,  17,  and 
udg.  i,  13,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  capture 
y  Otbniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  for  Jove  of  Achsah,  the 
aughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  history  of  the 
onquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great  commander  him- 
elf  (Josh.  X,  88,  39,  where  the  name  occurs  with  H 
ocal  affixed,  Dthi'rak,  *^^3^,  and  this  even  with  b 
^^xed).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their 
'suburbs"  (tt3';a73)  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  15;  1 
Chron.  vi,  58).  Debir  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
bown  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty in  modem  times.    About  three  miles  to  the  W. 


of  Hebron  is  a  deep  and  secluded  valley  called  the 
Wady  Nunkfir,  enclosed  on  the  north  by  tdlls  of  which 
one  bears  a  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debu<— ZM- 
t9tr-5an.  (See  the  narrative  of  Rosen  in  the  Zeittch. 
d.  MorgenL  1857,  p.  50-64).  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  further 
examination :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  perhaps  some  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that  a  village  or 
site  on  one  of  these  hills  is  pointed  out  as  called  Isa, 
the  Arabic  name  for  Joshua.  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  86) 
speaks  of  a  Wady  Dibir  in  this  direction.  Van  de  Yelde 
(Memcir^  p.  807)  finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  mUes  S.  W. 
of  Hebron,  where  Stewart  (^Tent  and  Khan,  p.  228,  224) 
mentions  a  spring  brought  down  from  a  high  to  a  low 
level  by  an  aqueduct  (comp.  *<  the  upper  and  the  nether 
springs"  of  Judg.  i,  14, 15). — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  C^^^;  Sept.  ivi  t6  rkrpaprov  rrjg  ^apayyoQ 
'kxiitp ;  Vulg.  I>ebera)j  a  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  "near  the  "  Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh,  xv,  7), 
and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications  of  hill 
and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Sanlcy  {Narrai.  ii, 
25)  attaches  the  name  Thowr  ed-Dabour  to  the  ruined 
khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  ttom  Jerusalem  to  Jer- 
icho, at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to  refresh ;  but 
this  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  traveller,  unless 
it  be  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  95),  and  he  is  disposed  to 
identify  this  site  with  ^is  and  the  foregoing  place, 
nor  does  the  locality  agree  with  the  scriptural  intima- 
tions. The  name  usually  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs 
is  Khan  Hather^rah.  A  Wady  Dabor  Ib  marked  in 
Van  de  Velde's  map  as  lying  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby 
Mftsa,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  De 
Saulcy,  Narrat.  ii,  53,  64),  which  probably  gives  a 
trace  oif  the  ancient  town  as  located  on  the  N.E.  of 
this  valley.     See  Tribes 

3.  The  "border  (bwii)  of  Debir"  (^a^b,  to  Debir; 
Sept.  A€/3i/9  V.  r.  Aa/Beip  and  Aat/3<ov;  Vulg.  Dabir)  is 
named  as  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii,  26),  and  as  apparently  not  far  fn>m  Mahanaim. 
Reland  (Palast,  p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may 
be  the  same  as  Lodebar  (q.  v.),  which  is  written  sim- 
ilarly (^a*lfc<V  or  *I57''^)»  "*^  ^y  ^  ^®  ''•™®  vicin- 
ity (2  Sam.  ix,  4,  5).  Lying  in  the  grazing  country 
on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the  name  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  ^^^^  ddbar^  the  same  word  which 
is  the  root  of  Midbar,  the  wildemess  or  pasture  (see 
Gesenius,  Thet,  ffeb,  p.  818). 

4.  O"^^?  i  ^P^  Aoptp  V.  r.  Aapiip  and  Aafiiv ; 
Vulg.  Dabir),  the  king  of  Eglon,  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah;  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  princes  who 
joined  the  confederacy  summoned  by  Adonizedek  of 
Jerusalem,  and  who  were  defeated,  confined  in  a  cave, 
and  at  length  hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh,  z,  3,  28).  B.C. 
1618. 

Deb'^ora  {prop.  Debo^ra]  {AiPPiopd  or  AifiPwpa, 
from  thi  Heb.  Deborah),  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  moth- 
er of  Tobiel,  the  &ther  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  8). 

Deborah.    See  Beb. 

Deb'orah  (Heb.  n^in?  [or  "defectively"  H-jh^, 
Gen.  XXXV,  8;  Judg.  iv,  14;  v,  15],  a  bee^  as  often 
[comp.  the  names  MiXiofra  and  MdHUla] ;  Sept.  Ac- 
pofJ^  V.  r.  [in  Judg.]  AefiP&pa ;  Josephus  Aifiwpa, 
Ant.  V,  5, 2]),  the  name  of  two  women.    See  Debora. 

1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  Nurses 
held  a  high  and  honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and 
especially  in  the  East  (2  Kings  xi,  2 ;  Homer,  Od.  i, 
429 ;  Virgil,  jEn.  vii,  2 ;  •  *  .fineia  nutrix ;"  Ovid,  Met, 
xiv,  441),  where  they  were  often  the  principal  mem* 
bers  of  the  fomily  (2  Chron.  xxfl,  11 ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch. 
§  166).  Deborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the  house 
of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv,  59),  B.C.  2028 ;  but  she  is  only 
mentioned  by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  un- 
der the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her 
honor  Allon-Bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).     B.C.  1906. 
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Such  spots  w«ro  nsnallj  chosen  for  tbe  purpose  (Oen. 
zziil,  17, 18;  1  Sam.  zxxi,  13;  2  Kings  xxi,  18,  etc.). 
Many  hare  been  pnxzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob' i  fun> 
fly ;  it  b  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she  had  re- 
turned during  the  lifetime  of  Rebekah,  and  was  now 
coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  others  say) ;  but 
she  may  very  well  hare  returned  at  Rebekah's  death, 
and  that  she  wu  dead  is  probable  from  the  omission 
of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv,  27 ;  and  if,  according  to 
tbe  Jewish  legend,  Jacob  first  heard  of  his  mother's 
death  at  this  spot,  it  will  be  an  additional  reason  fc>r 
the  name  of  the  tre^  and  may  pouibljf  be  implied  in 
the  expression  ^'^^'^^,  comforled,  A.  Y.  **  blessed" 
(Gen.  xxzT,  9;  Bee,\oo,  Ewald,  CkmA,  i,  890).— Smith, 

S.V. 

2.  A  prophetess,  **  wife  of  Lapidoth,"  who  Judged 
Israel  (Judg.  iv,  ▼)  in  connection  with  Barak  (q.  v.). 
B.C.  1409-1369.  Her  name  may  imply  nothing  what- 
ever, being  a  mere  appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  palm),  etc,  from  natural  objects ;  al- 
though she  was  (as  Com.  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts  it) 
tuit  meOeOf  hottibut  acukata.  Some,  however,  see  in 
the  name  an  official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  au- 
thority. A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  regal 
power  (comp.  Callim.  Jov,  66,  and  Et,  Mag.  s.  v.  io- 
<njv) ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  term  was  applied  not 
only  to  poets  (more  apis  mo/tms,  Horace),  and  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neoplatonists),  but  espe- 
cially to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  (xp^V^  fitXiv- 
<ra  c  AfX^i?oc,  Find.  P.  iv,  106),  Cybele,  and  Artemis 
(Creuzer,  S^mbolik^  iii,  854,  etc.),  just  as  ifftrnv  was  to 
the  priests  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these 
senses  the  name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a 
vates  or  seer,  combining  the  functions  of  poetiy  and 
prophecy  (see  Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  i,  348  sq.). 

She  lived,  probably  in  a  tent,  under  the  palm-tree 
of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  £ph- 
raim  (Judg.  iv,  5),  which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in 
Palestine,  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary 
landmark,  and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that 
called  (Judg.  xx,  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palm  (Stanley,  Palest,  p.  145).  Von  Bohlen  Q). 
834)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with  Allon-Bach- 
nth  (Gen.  xxxv,  8),  the  name  and  locality  being  near- 
ly the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  391, 405),  although  it  is 
nnhistorical  to  say  that  this  **  may  have  suggested  a 
name  for  the  nurse"  (H&vemick's  Tntrod,  to  PenL  p. 
201;  Kalisch,  (r«».  ad  loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  men- 
tioned as  '*  the  oak  of  Tabor**  in  1  Sam.  x,  8  (where 
Thenius  would  read  M^h^  iat  ^iypj).  At  any  rate,  it 
was  a  well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
frxHn  its  previous  associations.     See  Oak. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although, 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v,  15,  some  suppose  her 
to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch,  ii,  489). 
The  expression  ni'l'^D^  P^K  is  much  disputed;  it  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  "  wife  of  Lapidoth,**  as  in 
A.  V. ;  but  other  versions  render  it  "  uxor  principis,** 
or ''  FcDmina  Lapidothana"  ('*  that  great  dame  of  Lap- 
idoth,*'  Tennyson),  or  fmdier  splendorvm,  i.  e.  one  di- 
vinely illuminated,  since  mT^ob  =lightning8.  But 
the  most  prosaic  notion  is  that  of  the  Rabbis,  who  take 
it  to  mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps, 
from  T^ei,  lapp^f  a  lamp !  The  fem.  termination  is 
often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chron. 
X xiii,  9),  Koheleth,  etc.  Lapidoth,  then,  was  probably 
her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some  say.  See  Lapi- 
doth. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  belongs 
rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi,  82)  as  one  gifted  with  pro- 
phetic command  (Judg.  iv,  6, 14;  v,  7),  and  by  virtue 
of  her  inspiration  "a  mother  in  Israel.**  Her  sex 
would  give  her  additional  weight  frrom  the  peculiarity 
of  the  circumstance,  as  in  the  instances  of  Miriam, 


Huldah,  Anna,  Noadlah  (2  Kings  xxS,  14;  H^i 
14).  Her  ofllcial  designation  probably  mtsuMM 
was  the  organ  of  communication  betweea  Goda^l 
people,  and  probably,  on  aoooont  of  the  iniM 
authority  of  her  character,. was  aooomted  msmm 
as  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom  qusstioa*  efM 
and  difilculty  were  referred  for  deciska.    See  Jtm 

From  the  intimations  which  the  narrBdTe(i^ 
ly  her  song)  contains,  and  from  other  ciren 
the  peoide  would  appear  to  have  sank  ints  *  Mtf 
total  discouragement  under  the  opprcMioa  of  ik& 
naanites,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  roue  ftaln 
their  despondency,  and  to  induce  them  ts  mk^ 
exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  tbdr  booda^  fm 
the  gratitude  which  Deborah  expreaaci  tssiriife 
people  for  the  effort  which  they  finally  Bsde,viB 
warranted  in  drawing  the  toDdnsioo  that  ibekiji^ 
endeavored  to  instigate  them  to  this  step  is  tm  I 
length  she  summoned  Barak,  the  toe  of  AbiaoB^fai 
Kedesh,  a  dty  of  Naphtali,  on  a  monntaiB  aecfv&i 
Hazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will  of  Mis 
he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  fir  the  defifot 
of  his  country.  But  such  was  his  diihssrtcB 
of  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  hif  eouidaeil 
the  superior  character  and  authGrityofDebon^ii 
he  assented  to  go  only  on  the  conditinn  that  sbe^ 
accompany  him.  Jabin*s  tyranny  was  penfi^Til 
in  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  etftid 
under  her  jurisdiction,  vis.  Zebokm,  NspfataE,aik> 
sachar;  hence,  when  she  summoned  Bank !•  ik fr 
liverance,  it  was  on  them  that  the  brant  «f  tbe  )^ 
feU;  but  they  were  joined  by  tb^  a^jseeat  eoari 
tribes,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Beqjanna,  tkn^  « 
by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  «ait  Cak 
her  direction  Barak  encamped  on  "the  httd  ^ 
of  Tabor**(Josephus,irar,  ii,20,Q.  WhaaWi 
accompany  him,  she  answered  indignaiitfy,*'!^^ 
Barak,  deUverest  up  meanly  the  authoritj  wtei  S* 
hath  c^ven  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  vqdu:  ^ 
doIrejecttt**(Joeeph.j4ii<.v,5,2).  TheSejti» 
polates  the  words  *'  because  I  know  nottha  d^<h 
the  Lord  will  escort  me  by  his  angel**  uttaii^ 
cuse  for  Barak*s  request  (iv,  8;  comp.14;  t,2S).  ^ 
the  small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v,  8)  Isac^  « 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  "tl«T»as 
frightened  that  they  wished  to  march  off  at  onU 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  tki» 
fight  the  enemy  that  very  day**  (Joseph.  Lc}  ^ 
did  so,  but  Deborah*s  prophecy  was  ftiMDrf(M^ 
9),  and  the  enemy*s  general  perished  aang^  *J" 
of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),'*  in  the  tent  of  4«  "^ 
ouin  Kenite*s  wifo  (Judg.  iv,  21)  in  the  northen^ 
tains.  For  the  natural  phenomena  which  aiM  (^ 
V,  20, 21)  the  victory,  and  the  other  detaili(*r»» 
we  have  ample  authority  in  the  twofold  ""*■■ 
prose  and  poetry),  see  Barak,  where  ue  ha'*  «f* 
tcred  on  the  question  d  tiie  chronologjr  (Enli  w* 
11,489-494).  B.C.  1409.  This  grest  victay.  *» 
seems  to  have  been  followed  up,  broke  tbe  pe^* 
the  native  princes,  and  secured  to  the  ImeBK»»* 
pose  of  forty  years*  duration  (Judg.  v,  SI).  I*"* 
part  of  this  time  Deborah  probably  coatinorftee* 
ciM  her  former  authority ;  but  notiifaig  won  rfw* 
tory  is  known.  See  Thomson,  Ltmiaad  Set^^: 
Hunter,  Sacred  Biog.  iv,  98 ;  Hughes,  Fmk  Oe^ 
296.— Kitto,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Deborah's  title  of  "prophetess**  (Tttm)  « 
the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  hi  Exod.  xt,2*:  ^ 
in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode  (Js^^\^ 
vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office.    TTasW*** 
was  composed  in  consequence  of  tbe  grastrid^^ 

Sisera,  is  said  to  have  been  "sung  by  D**^* 
Barak.*'  See  Jabl.  It  is  usually  r«««**  ■* 
composition  of  Deborah  (see  Zeltner,  Di^jf 
propketissas  eruditio,  Alt.  1708),  sad  wai  pn*^^* 
dited  by  her  to  be  sung  on  the  return  of  Bsiak**** 
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iors  ftom  the  ptmnit  It  belongs  indispatably  to 
irst  ranlc  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  one  of  its  most 
idid  and  difficult  specimens.  **In  the  ecstasy 
ixxergy  of  inspiration,"  says  Prof.  Robinson  (Bib, 
«.  1B31,  p.  569),  **the  prophetess  poors  out  her 
o  soul  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  divine  aid, 
Ji  gratitode  to  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  patri- 
A  in  rising  spontaneously  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
ession.  fier  strains  are  bold,  varied,  and  sub- 
;  she  is  everywhere  full  of  abrupt  and  impassion- 
t>peals  and  personifications ;  she  bursts  away  from 
ti  to  heaven,  and  again  returns  to  human  things ; 
touches  now  upon  the  present,  now  dwells  upon 
past,  and  closes  at  length  with  the  grand  promise 
resiUt  of  all  prophecy,  and  of  all  the  dealings  of 
*s  providence,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown, 
le  the  Tij^hteous  shall  ever  trinmph  in  Jehovah*s 
le. "  This  ode  has  often  been  explained  at  length, 
tcially  hy  Hollman,  In  carmen  Debora  (Lips.  1818) ; 
m,  Sur  le  chcaii  de  Dibora  (Strasb.  1888);  Kalkar, 
^arUico  Deb.  (Copenh.  1883);  Kemink,  De  cam.  Deb. 
r.  1840) ;  Meier,  Ud>eri*  u,  Erkldr,  det  Deborah- 
lies  (TVLbingen,  1859) ;  Herder,  ffeb.  Poem,  ii,  285 ; 
aid.  Poet.  BiUiher,  i,  125  sq. ;  Gnmpach,  ^2»ei<.  Stud, 
40;  Bdttger,  in  K&uflfer's  Bibl,  Studim,  pt  1-8; 
b&nson,  BibL  Jiepos,  i,  568  sq.  Other  treatises  are, 
Latin,  by  Schultens  (L.  B.  1745;  also  in  his  SyU, 
fterU.  No.  12),  Lette  (L.  B.  1759),  Lllderwald  (Helmst. 
r2),  Schnurrer  (Tttb.  1775 ;  also  in  his  D%8$ertt,  p.  86 
) ;  comp.  Origen  (Opp,  11, 470),  Jerome  (Opp,  Spur, 
745),  Muis  CSel,  Cant,  i),  Cocceius  {Opp,  i,  811) ;  in 
irman,  by  Teller  (Halle,  1766),  Wenck  (Darmst 
78),  Kahler  (in  £idihom*s  Hepertor.  vi,  168  sq.), 
andelssohn  (in  Sammkr,  1778),  Bielcke  (Starg.  1750) ; 
Ungliah,  by  Weston  (London,  1788),  Horsley  (Bib. 
-it,  ii,  424, 477) ;  in  Italian,  by  Hints  (ed.  Brini,  Bom. 
92).     See  Judges  (Book  of). 

Debt  C^lbp,  neshV,  2  Kings  iv,  7;  MK^^,  mash- 
oak',  Prov.'  xxii,  26;  Kioa,  wotW',  accreditor,  1 
%.m,  xsii,  2 ;  elsewhere,  ^'^,  hand,  Neh.  x,  81 ;  id- 
uov,  loan,  never  debt,  Matt  xviii,  27 ;  ^iX^,  Matt 
viii,  22,  a  due,  as  rendered  Rom.  xiii,  7;  d^iXtf 
a,  sometkinff  owed,  Matt,  vi,  12 ;  Rom.  iv,  4).  The 
losaic  law  very  strongly  recommended  willingness  to 
3an  (Deut  xv,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Psa.  xxxvii,  26 ;  Matt. 
\  42).  Interest  (?]^S,  "usury"),  however,  could  only 
«  exacted  by  capitalists  from  foreigners,  not  at  all 
torn  Israelites  as  co-religionists  (hi  Neh.  v,  11,  a  per- 
lentage  is  mentioned ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
his  was  in  money,  Heineccii  Antiq.  Bom.  ii,  15, 19,  as 
Senerally  among  the  Romans,  or  a  yearly  rental - 
comp.  Appian,  Gv.  i,  54) ;  also  a  vendue  of  loaned 
oatoral  products  (see,  however,  Baba  Mezia,  v,  1)  was 
Torbidden  (Exod.  xxii,  25 ;  Lev.  xxv,  87  sq. ;  Deut. 
xxiii,  20).  The  agrarian  regulation  of  the  state  se- 
cured each  one,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  creditor ;  probably  by  this  very  arrangement  mon- 
eyed men  were  restrained  from  depending  upon  loaned 
money  fai  a  subsistence,  and  were  thus  induced  to 
tarn  their  attention  to  agriculture  or  other  useful  oc- 
cupations. See  Land.  In  this  way,  however,  whole- 
sale busm^s,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  isola- 
tion-system of  the  Jewish  law-giver,  was  rendered 
i"]"^  or  rather  impossible  (see  Michaelis,  Syntagm, 
cmmena.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Mot.  BedU,  iii,  87  sq. ;  Jahn,  Bibl. 
Arckdol,  II,  11,  825  sq. ;  on  the  Talmudic  prescriptions, 
see  Selden,  Jtu,  hAt.  vi,  9).  Usury  incurred  the 
deepest  scorn  (Prov.  xxviii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  8, 18, 17 ; 
xxli,  12;  Jer.  xv,  10;  Psa.  xv,  5;  cix,  11),  but  no 
other  dvU  penalty  was  annexed  to  it  (according  to  Ae 
Talmud,  it  hivolved  a  forfeiture  of  redress ;  on  the 
whole  subject,  see  Marezoll,  De  umraria  pramtate, 
Lips.  1887).  Written  notes  pf  obligation  (xfip6ypa^a, 
•iffiiotures;  Gesenins,  Thetaunu,  p.  921,  finds  such  evi- 
dences of  debt  hi  the  IJ  K'^*^  or  T^  nq-g,  q.  d.  note  of 


hand,  Deut  xv,  2:  the  Talmudic  precepts  on  ioch  pa- 
per are  given  in  the  Mishna,  Baba  Bathra,  c  10)  were, 
at  least  in  the  poet-exilian  period,  regularly  in  vogue 
(Tobit  i,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  10,  8 ;  War,  U,  17,  6; 
comp.  xviii,  6, 8;  Luke  xvi,  6  sq.).  Distraint  was  al- 
lowed, but  under  certain  restrictions  (Exod.  xxii,  16 
sq. ;  Deut  xxiv,  6, 10  sq.).  See  Plbdob.  Severity 
against  debtors  being  regarded  as  imperious  among 
the  Israelites  (comp.  Job  xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  8),  especially 
in  the  collection  of  debts,  the  law  scarcely  enjoined 
Buyihing  dhrectly  on  the  treatment  of  bankrupts ;  it  is 
merely  indicated  (Lev.  xv,  89)  that  he  who  was  total- 
ly insolvent  might  be  sold  into  temporary  bondage  ni 
order  to  satisfy  the  debt  by  his  wages.  (On  the  rigor 
towards  this  class  among  the  Romans,  see  Heineccius, 
Antiq.  jur,  Rom.  iii,  80,  2.  They  were  often  subjected 
to  the  harshest  usage  as  slaves,  Livy,  ii,  23;  vi,  86; 
Gell.  XX,  1, 19;  Appul.  Jtal.  ix,  p.  40,  ed.  Schweigh. 
In  Athens,  b^ore  Solon's  time,  the  creditor  could  even 
lay  claim  to  the  person  of  his  debtor,  Plutarch,  Ft/.  S6L 
c.  15 ;  later,  there  prevailed  a  summaiy  process  of  seiz- 
ure, which  the  creditor  himself  was  authorized  to  exe- 
cute [see  Schl&ger,  De  deUctore,  etc.  Helmstadt,  1741]. 
Tet  certain  mitigations,  not  unlike  the  Mosaic,  exist- 
ed ;  see  Heffter,  Athen.  Gerichttverf.  p.  455  sq.  On  the 
Egyptian  legislation,  see  Died.  Sic  i,  79;  Wilkinson, 
ii,  49  sq.)  This  rule  was  often  still  further  exercised 
in  practice  with  such  hardheartedness  as  to  involve 
wife  and  children  in  the  poor  debtor's  fate  (2  Kings  iv, 
1 ;  Neh.  v,  5 ;  Isa.  1,  1 ;  Matt,  xviii,  25) ;  nay,  tiie 
sureties  likewise  were  exposed  to  the  same  mode  of 
reparation  (Prov.  xx,  16 ;  xxii,  26  sq. ;  xxvii,  18). 
Debtors  were  liable  to  punbhment  by  imprisonment 
(Matt  V,  26;  xviii,  80),  probably  a  Romap  usage. 
The  Talmudic  rules  concerning  debt  are  mUd  (Bcita 
Mezia,  ix,  18).  On  the  Sabbatical  year  (q.  v.)  all  pe- 
cuniary obligations  were  cancelled  (Deut.  xv,  1  sq.,  9). 
— Winer,  i,  251.  See  Loan  ;  Debtob  ;  Usury  ; 
Cbbditob,  etc. 

Debtor  (tlin,  chob,  debt,  Ezek.  xviii,  7 ;  xpc<*^* 
\sTrjg,  oicer  of  money,  Luke  vii,  41 ;  xvi,  5 ;  elsewhere 
3imply  6i^ikkTf)Q.  See  generally  the  prop.  Hebrew 
words  K^9,  tX^,  Gesenins,  Thee.  Heb.  p.  920).  The 
Mosaic  laws  respecting  pecuniary  obligations  differ  in 
many  points  from  those  of  modem  nations,  but  this  is 
no  proof  that  they  were  not  suitable  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  designed,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  debtor  to 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  antiq- 
uity. See  Loan.  Though  they  at  least  tadtiy  allow 
of  the  sal&  of  a  debtor  as  a  slave  (Lev.  xxv,  89,  40), 
they  also  direct  that  his  treatment  shall  be  that  of 
'^  an  hired  servant  and  a  sojourner,"  whil^  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  authorized  putting  an  insolvent 
debtor  to  death,  and  both  Grecian  and  Roman  history 
abound  with  instances  of  the  disturbances  caused  in 
those  states  by  the  severity  with  which  this  class  was 
dealt  with.  The  laws  of  Moses  are,  however,  by  no 
means  regardless  of  the  rights  of  creditors,  as  we  find 
that  persons  who  had  property  due  to  them  might,  if 
they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mortgage, 
or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  surety.  The 
chief  provisions  hi  the  Scripture  on  the  subject  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for 
a  debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house 
and  take  what  he  pleased,  but  was  to  wait  before  the 
door  till  the  debtor  should  deliver  up  the  pledge  with 
which  he  could  most  easily  dispense  (Deut  xxiv,  10, 
11 ;  Job  xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  8,  7,  9). 

2.  When  a  mill,  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment 
was  given  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night 
These  articles  appear  to  be  mentioned  as  examples  for 
all  other  thUigs  which  the  debtor  could  not  without 
great  inconvenience  dispense  with  (Exod.  xxii,  26, 27; 

^  Deut.  Txiv,  6, 12). 
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.  8.  The  debt  which  remmined  unpaid  until  the  sev- 
enth or  Sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  soil  was  to  be 
left  without  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  person 
was  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  pay- 
ments) could  not  be  exacted  during  that  period  (Deut 
XV,  1-11).  But  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was 
not  paid,  the  creditors  might  seize,  first,  the  hereditary 
land  of  the  debtor,  and  e^joy  its  produce  until  the  debt 
was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee ;  or,  sec- 
ondly, his  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites  (Lev.  xxv,  14, 
82).  Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the 
debtor  had  none,  the  person  d  the  debtor  might  be 
sold,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any. 
This  is  implied  Sn  Lev.  xxv,  89,  and  this  custom  is  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxiv,  9.  It  existed  in  the  time  of 
Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  1),  and  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  some  rich  persons  ex- 
ercised this  right  over  their  poor  debtors  (Neh.  v,  1- 
18).  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt, 
zviii,  25.  As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be 
seized  and  sold,  his  cattle  and  furniture  were  undoubt- 
edly liable  for  liis  debts  (Prov.  xxii,  27).  It  does  not 
appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  (Matt  xviii,  84). 

4.  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman  or  surety  for 
another,  he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment 
in  the  same  way  with  the  original  debtor.  But  this 
practice  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the 
time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  It  seems  that  the  formality  observed 
was  for  the  person  who  became  surety  to  give  his  hand 
to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  intimate  that 
he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor ;  for 
Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
stranger,  to  a  person  whose  circumstances  he  did  not 
know ;  and  entreats  him  to  go  and  urge  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  be- 
come surety,  to  pay  his  own  debt  (Prov.  xi,  15 ;  xvii, 
18;  xxii,  26).     See  Debt. 

Deoalogue  (AticdXoyoc),  the  name  most  usually 
given  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  the  law  of  the  two  ta- 
bles given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  called 
in  Scripture  "the  Ten  Commandments  (rrntos? 
D'^'ia'nJl,  the  ten  wordt;  Sept.  oi  dha  Xoyoi  and  rd 
dsKa  pnftarai  Vulg.  decern  tferba;  Exod.  xxxiv,  28; 
Deut.  iv,  18 ;  x,  4) ;  and  embracing  what  is  usually 
termed  "rt«  Moral  Law"  (Exod.  xx,  8-17;  Deut  v, 
7-21).  The  Decalogue  was  written  on  two  stone  slabs 
(Exod.  xxxi,  18),  wliich,  having  been  broken  by  Mo- 
ses (xxxii,  19),  were  renewed  by  God  (xxxiv,  1,  etc.). 
They  are  said  (Deut.  ix,  10)  to  have  been  written  by 
the  finger  of  God,  an  expression  which  always  implies 
an  immediate  act  of  the  Deity.  The  Decalogue  is  five 
times  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  there  called 
iPToXal,  commandmenta^  but  only  the  latter  precepts 
are  specifically  cited,  which  refer  to  our  duties  to  each 
other  (Matt  xvii,  18, 19, etc;  Mark x,  19;  Luke  xviii, 
20;  Kom.  xiii,  9;  vii,  7,  8;  Matt  v;  1  Tim.  i,  9, 10). 
Those  which  refer  to  Qod  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
omitted  in  these  enumerations,  fh>m  tlie  circumstance 
of  their  containing  precepts  for  ceremonial  observances 
(Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  ofChritt,  and  Ductar  Dubitanr 
Hum;  Rosenmaller's  Scholia  in  Exod,), 

The  circumstance  of  these  precepts  being  called  the 
ten  words  has  doubtiess  led  to  the  belief  that  the  two 
tables  contained  ten  distinct  precepts,  five  in  each  ta- 
ble ;  while  some  have  supposed  that  they  were  called 
by  this  name  to  denote  their  perfoction,  ten  being  con- 
ddered  the  most  perfect  of  numbers :  so  Philo^udnus 
(j/  StKdc  irovrcXcia  .  .  .  Api^fiov  r«X«ov,  De  Septen, 
c.  9).  This  distinguished  philosopher  divides  them 
into  two  pentads  (De  Decalogo\  the  first  pentad  ending 
with  Exod.  XX,  12,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 


er,' etc  or  the  fifik  oommandmeat  of  tfas  Gf«il 
formed,  and  A^lican  churches ;  while  tba  »r 
eral  opinion  among  Christians  is  that  the  fint  a 
contained  our  duty  to  God,  ending  wilk  the  k 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  the  secssd  on  £ri 
our  neighbor.  As  they  are  not  numGioBjrin 
in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  cannot  poai^^ 
which  is  the  first,  which  the  aecond,  etc,  i  bti 
prove  uninteresting  to  the  student  in  Biblical  ham 
if  we  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  diffeRfiaa 
of  dividing  them  wliich  have  pievmiled  tim^'m 
and  Cliristians.  The  case  cannot  be  nm  ^ 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine:  ^fcii 
quired  how  the  ten  commandments  are  to  be  irii- 
whether  there  are  four  which  relate  to  God,  oi^ 
with  the  precept  concerning  the  SabfaaO-eiB 
other  six,  commencing  with  'Honor  thjr  fitka 
thy  mother,*  appertaining  to  man — or  whctknie^ 
mer  are  three  only,  and  tiie  latter  aeeeaf  Tksik 
say  that  the  first  table  contains  ybiir,  sq»aaa 
command,  ' Thou  shalt  have  no  other  godi  bita 
(Exod.  XX,  8;  Deut  v,  7),  so  as  to  make asote;ft 
cept  of '  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  so  ldoI'(lA 
XX,  4 ;  Deut.  v,  8),  in  which  images  are  fivt^^i 
be  worshipped.  But  they  wish  ^  Thou  sfask  Kit^ 
thy  neighbor's  house'  (Exod.  xx,  17 ;  DeoL  r,  £].  a 
'  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor*s  wife'  (Eiaio. 
17;  Deut  V,  21),  and  so  on  to  the  end,  to  be ec  b 
those  who  say  that  there  are  only  three  in  tbeii3» 
ble,  and  seven  in  the  second,  make  one  cobwhw^ 
of  the  precept  of  the  worship  of  one  God,  sad  wtm^ 
beside  him  (Exod.  xx,  8 ;  Dent  v,  7),  botdinkDa 
last  into  two,  so  that  one  of  them  is  'Tboa  ebli« 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,'  and  the  other, 'TksaU 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house.'  There  a  i»  ^^ 
among  either  about  the  correctness  of  the  nmBbtr » 
as  for  this  there  u  the  testimony  of  ScriptnR'!^ 
tione on Exodau,  qu.  71,  Worts,  iii,  ^i3,Pin%l^r 
1.  The  Talmudical  DiMon,  orthatcontsiatdBtk 
Talmud  (Makkoth,  xxiv,  a),  which  is  also  finite  a 
modem  Jews.  Accordhig  to  this  dirisoo,  (^  ^ 
commandment  consists  of  the  words  *^  I  an  tbe  I^ 
thy  God,  who  brought  thee  oat  of  the  land  <tf  Ei?!L 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage"  (Exod.  xx,  2;  I^t^*^^ 
6);  the  second  (Exod.  xx,  8,  4), "  Thoa  dak  to« 
none  other  gods  beside  me;  thou  shalt  not  uh* 
thyself  any  graven  image,"  etc  to  ver.  6;  tfc«  t^ 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  take  God's  name  in  vaoi,"  d^-  ^^ 
fourth,  "Remember  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbrtkdr: 
etc. ;  the  fifth,  ''Honor  thy  father  and  tfay  vM 
etc. ;  the  sixth,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  ths  swsi 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteiy ;"  the  eigbtb,  "1^ 
shalt  not  steal;"  the  ninth,  "Thou  shaltiioCteir^ 
witness,"  etc. ;  and  the  tenth, "  Thou  shall  irto^' 
etc.,  to  the  end.  This  division  is  also  sopportri  ^ 
Targum  of  the  pseudo^Jonathan,  a  woitoft^^ 
centuiy,  by  Aben-Ezra,  in  his  Ommaitar$,v^^. 
Maimonides  (JS^her  Hammizooth).  It  hai  ibe  ^ 
maintained  by  the  learned  Lutheno,  Petof  ^^' 
(Loci  Commmet,  Basle,  1580,  loc  14,  ^  68i>  Tl* 
this  was  a  very  eariy  mode  of  dividing  the  Deei^ 
is  further  evident  ftom  a  passage  in  C^ril  rf/tf** 
lem's  treatise  against  Julian,  from  whom  bs  f)>^ 
the  following  invective :  **  That  Decalogi»,t*«^ 
Moses,  is  a  wonderful  thing:  thou  shalt  sot  *** 
thou  shalt  not  kill ;  tiiou  shalt  not  bear  fito  «^»* 
But  let  each  of  the  precepts  which  he  aiserts  to  ^ 
been  given  by  God  himself  be  written  dovB  a  * 
identical  words,  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  trh»  wj 
thee  out  of  the  knd  of  Egypt;'  the  second  fc»« 
*  Thou  shalt  have  no  strange  gods  beskte  i»''  ** 
Shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol.'  Headastben*^ 
son,  *  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  Jeakws  (H  jf 
ing  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.'  '  "f 
Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  ^ 
Remember  the  Sabbath  day.  Honor  tfaj  ^'^^ 
thy  mother.    Thou  shalt  not  commit  adoltsiT' 
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It  noC  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  Iklse  wltneiM. 
*TL  slialt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods.'  What 
ton  is  there,  by  the  gods,  if  you  take  away  these 
y  *  Xboa  shah  not  adore  otlier  gods,*  and  *  Remem- 
tlie  Sabbath,'  which  does  not  think  all  the  others 
to  l>e  kept,  and  which  does  not  punish  more  or  less 
erel3r  those  who  violate  them  ?" 
L  7%a  Ongenian  Dwuion,  or  that  approved  by  Ori* 
I,  vrliich  is  that  in  use  in  the  Greek  and  in  all  the 
formed  chorches  except  the  Lutheran.  Ahhongh 
igen  mu  acquainted  with  the  differing  opinions 
ich,  existed  in  his  time  in  regard  to  this  subject,  it 
evident  from  his  own  words  that  he  knew  nothing 
that  division  by  which  the  number  ten  is  completed 
making  the  prohibition  against  coveting  either  the 
oae  or  the  wife  a  distfaict  commandment.  In  his 
;litli  Homiiy  on  GtnetU,  after  citing  the  words,  "  I  am 
i  L.ord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
^ypt,"  he  adds,  **this  is  not  a  part  of  the  command- 
ant.** The  first  commandment  b,  *  *  Thou  shalt  have 
'  otlier  gods  but  me,'*  and  then  follows,  '*  Thou  shalt 
t  make  an  idol.**  These  togedier  are  thought  by 
me  to  make  one  commandment ;  but  in  this  case  the 
tmber  ten  will  not  be  complete— where,  then,  will  be 
e  truth  of  the  Decalogue  ?  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
e  have  done  in  the  last  sentence,  the  full  number  will 
s  evident.  The  first  commandment  therefore  is. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,'*  and  the  seo- 
id,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  a 
keness,**  etc  Origen  proceeds  to  make  a  distinction 
otween  gods,  idols,  and  likenesses.  Of  gods,  he  says, 
H  is  written,  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many** 
L  Cor.  viii,  5);  but  of  idols,  **an  idol  is  nothing;*'  an 
nage,  he  says,  of  a  quadruped,  serpent,  or  bird,  in 
letal,  wood,  or  stone,  set  up  to  be  worshipped,  is  not 
n  idol,  but  a  Uheneti.  A  picture  made  with  the  same 
iew  comes  under  the  same  denomination.  But  an 
iol  is  a  representation  of  what  does  not  exist,  such 
18  the  figure  of  a  man  with  two  fitces,  br  with  the  head 
it  a  dog,  etc.  The  likeness  must  be  of  something  ex- 
sUng  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  water.  It  is 
lot  easy  to  decide  on  the  meaning  of**  things  in  heav- 
m,**  unless  it  refers  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  The 
leagn  of  Moses  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  forbid 
Egyptian  idolatry,  such  as  that  of  Hecate,  or  other 
&mcied  demons'(C^a,  ii,  156,  De  la  Rue's  ed.). 

The  pseudo-Athanasins,  or  the  author  of  the  Synop- 
M  ScriphtrtB,  who  is  the  oracle  of  the  Greek  Church, 
divides  the  commandments  in  the  same  manner. 
^This  book  [Exodus]  contains  these  ten  command- 
ments, on  two  tables :  first,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. 
Second,  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor 
any  likeness.  .  .  .  Ninth,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  felse 
witness  against  thy  neighbor.  Tenth,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbor's**  (Athanasii  Opera^  foL  Paris,  1698). 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  one  of  his  poems,  inscribed 
**  The  Decalogue  of  Moses,*'  gives  the  following  divis- 
ion {Opera,  ed.  CaiUaud,  Paris,  1840) : 
These  ten  laws  Moses  formeriy  engraved  on  tables 
Of  stone;  but  do  thou  engniTe  them  on  thy  heart 
Thou  shalt  not  know  another  God,  since  worship  belongs  to  me. 
Thou  shalt  not  make  a  vain  statne,  a  Ufeless  Image. 
Thou  shalt  not  call  on  the  great  God  in  vain. 
Keep  all  sabbaths,  the  sublime  and  the  shadowy. 
Happy  be  who  renders  to  his  parents  due  honor. 
Flee  the  crime  of  murder,  and  of  a  foreign 
Bed ;  evil-minded  theft  and  witness 
False,  and  the  desire  of  another's,  the  seed  ct  deaUu 

Jerome  took  the  same  view  with  Origen.  In  his 
coimnentafy  on  Ephesians  vi,  he  thus  writes :  ** '  Hon- 
or thy  father  and  thy  mother,*  etc.  is  the  Jijth  com- 
mandment in  the  Decalogue.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  the  apostle's  meaning  in  oslling  it  the  first, 
when  the  first  commandment  is  '  Thou  shalt  have  no 
gods  but  me,*  where  some  read  thus,  *  which  is  the 
iint  commandment  with  promise,*  as  if  thefow  pre- 
▼iom  commandments  had  no  promise  annexed,  etc. 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  observed 


with  sufficient  accuracy  that  in  the  second  command- 
ment there  is  also  a  promise :  *  Thou  shalt  not  make 
to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thhig  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water 
under  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  not  adoce  them,  nor  sacri- 
fice to  them ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  Ckxi,  am  a  jealous 
God,  visiting  the  sins  ....  but  showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  .  .  .  .'  (observe  these  words  of  promise — 
showing  mercy  unto  thousands,  etc)"  (Hieronymi  Op- 
era,  vol.  iv,  Paris,  1698). 

The  pseudo-Ambrose  also  writes  to  the  same  effect 
in  his  Commentary  on  Ephesiam:  "How  is  this  the 
first  commandment,  when  the  first  commandment  says. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me  ?  Then,  Thou 
shalt  not  make  a  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  etc.  The  thirdj  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain; 
the  fourth,  Keep  my  sabbaths;  the  Jifth,  Honor  thy 
fether  and  thy  mother.  As  the  first  four  appertain  to 
God,  they  are  contained  in  the  first  table ;  the  others, 
appertaining  to  men,  are  contained  in  the  second,  such 
as  that  of  honoring  parents,  not  committing  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  felse  witness,  or  concupiscence.  These 
six  seem  to  be  written  in  the  second  table,  the  first  of 
which  is  called  the  first  with  promise"  (Ambrosii  Op^ 
ra,  vol.  ii,  Paris  edition,  Append,  p.  248, 249). 

To  these  testimonies  fh>m  the  fethers  may  be  added 
that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromata,  vi,  p.  809) ; 
but  this  writer  is  so  confused  and  contradictory  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject,  that  some  have  supposed  the  text 
to  have  been  corrupted.  **  The  first  precept  of  the 
Decalogue,**  he  observes,  **  shows  that  one  God  only 
is  to  be  worshipped,  who  brought  his  people  out  of 
Egypt ....  and  that  men  ought  to  abstain  fhmi  the 
idolatry  of  the  creature.  The  second,  that  we  ought 
not  to  transfer  his  name  to  creatures ;  the  third  sigoi- 
fies  that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  who  has  given 
us  the  seventh  day  to  rest ;  the  J(fth  follows,  which 
commands  us  to  honor  our  parents ;  then  follows  the 
precept  about  adultery,  after  this  that  concerning  theft ; 
but  the  tenth  is  concerning  coveting.** 

But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Origenian 
division  is  that  of  the  learned  Jews  Phflo  and  Josephus, 
who  speak  of  it  as  the  received  division  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Philo,  after  mentioning  the  division  into  two 
pentads  already  referred  to,  proceeds :  "  The  first  pen- 
tad is  of  a  higher  character  than  the  second ;  it  treats 
of  the  monarchy  whereby  the  whole  world  is  governed, 
<^  statues  and  images  {Koavwv  Kal  AyaXfidnav),  and 
of  all  corrupt  representations  in  general  (Aifufpvfid- 
riov) ;  pf  not  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  of  the 
religious  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of 
holy  rest ;  of  honoring  both  parents.  So  that  one  ta- 
ble begins  with  God  the  fether  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
and  ends  with  parents  who  emulate  him  in  perpetua- 
ting the  human  race.  But  the  other  pentad  contains 
those  commandments  which  forbid  adultery,  murder, 
theft,  felse-witness,  concupiscence"  (JDe  Decalogo,  lib. 
i).  The  fim  precept,  he  afterwards  observes,  enjoins 
the  belief  and  reverent  worship  of  one  supreme  God, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 
etc.  Then,  after  condemning  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
panting,  as  taking  off  the  mind  from  admiring  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  universe,  he  adds:  "As  I  have 
said  a  good  deal  of  the  second  commandment,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  next,  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.' The  fourth  command- 
ment respects  the  Sabbath  day,  to  be  devoted  to  rest, 
the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
with  a  revision  of  our  lives  during  the  past  week,  in 
order  to  the  correction  of  our  transgressions ;  the  fifth 
speaks  of  honoring  parents.  Here  ends  the  first,  or 
more  divine  pentad.  The  second  pentad  begins  with 
the  precept  respecting  adultery ;  its  second  precept  is 
against  murder;  its  third  against  stealing,  the  next 
against  false-witness,  the  last  against  coveting"  (lib. 
ii).    This  division  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
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Irnurai :  *'  In  ^piinqne  librls,  etc. ;  nnaqpgqne  tebnla 
qnam  acoepit  a  Deo  pnecepta  habet  qoinque.'*  Joee- 
phos  is,  if  poM&le,  still  more  clear  than  PhUo.  ''  The 
first  commandment  teaches  us  that  there  is  bat  one 
God,  and  that  we  ought  to  worship  him  only ;  the  sec- 
ond commands  us  not  to  make  the  image  of  any  liv- 
ing creatore,  to  worship  it ;  the  third,  that  we  must 
not  swear  by  Qod  in  a  false  matter;  the  fourth,  that 
we  must  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  resting  from  all 
sorts  of  work ;  the  fifth,  that  we  must  honor  our  par- 
ents ;  the  sixth,  that  we  must  abstain  from  murder ; 
the  seventh,  that  we  must  not  commit  adultery ;  the 
eighth,  that  we  must  not  be  guilty  of  theft ;  the  ninth, 
tlut  we  must  not  bear  filsekwitness ;  the  tenth,  that 
we  must  not  admit  the  desire  of  that  which  is  anoth- 
er's'* (Ant.  iii,  6,  5,  Whieton's  translation). 

This  division,  which  appears  to  have  been  fbigotten 
in  the  Western  Church,  was  revived  by  Calvin  in  1686, 
and  is  also  received  by  that  section  of  the  Lutherans 
who  fbllowed  Bucer,  called  the  TeCrapolitans.  It  is 
adopted  by  Calmet  {Diet  </He  BibUy  French  ed.,  art. 
Loi).  It  is  supported  by  Zonaras,  Kioephoms,  and 
Petrus  Mogislans  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  Russian  Church,  as  well  as  by 
the  Greeks  in  general  (see  the  Catechism  published  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  archbishop  Beaensky, 
London,  1758).  It  is  at  the  same  time  ouintaiqed  in 
this  catechism  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  bow  before 
the  representations  of  the  saints.  This  division,  which 
appeared  in  the  Bishops'  Book  in  1687,  was  adopted 
by  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  Reformation  (154S), 
substituting  ieomtk  for  Sabbath-day  in  her  fbrmulariea. 
The  same  division  was  published  with  approbation  by 
Bonner  in  his  HomUitt  in  1556. 

B.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  tnoo  Mato- 
retic  dimtumt.  (1.)  The  first  is  that  in  Exodus.  We 
call  it  the  Uasoretic  division,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mandments in  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  editions  are  separated  by  a  B  or  D,  which  mark 
the  divisions  between  the  smaller  sections  in  the  He- 
brew. According  to  this  arrangement,  the  first  two 
commandments  (in  the  Origenian  or  Greek  division), 
that  is,  the  commandment  concerning  the  worship  c^ 
one  God,  and  that  concerning  images,  make  but  one ; 
the  second  is,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;"  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at 
the  two  last,  the  former  of  which  is,  **Thon  shalt  not 
oovet  thy  neighbor's  house,"  and  the  last  or  tenth, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his 
servant,"  etc.  to  the  end.  This  was  the  division  ap- 
proved by  Luther,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  his  time 
received  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  correctness 
of  this  division  has  been  at  all  times  maintained  by 
the  most  learned  Lutherans,  not  only  f^om  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  fh>m  the  internal 
structure  of  the  commandments,  especially  firom  the 
Ikct  of  the  first  two  commandments  (according  to  Ori- 
gen's  division)  forming  but  one  subject.  If  these  form 
but  one  commandment,  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
precept,  *'thou  shalt  not  covet,"  etc  into  two  is  obvi- 
ous. (For  a  learned  defence  of  this  division,  see  Pieif- 
fcr.  Opera,  voL  i,  loc.  96,  p.  125).  Pfeiflier  considers 
the  accentuation  also  of  the  Hebrew  as  equally  de- 
cisive in  favor  of  this  division,  notwithstanding  the 
opposite  view  is  taken  by  many  others,  including  the  I 
learned  Buxtort  This  division  is  also  fbllowed  in  the 
Trent  Catechism,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  Ro- 1 
man  Catholie  division.  The  churches  of  this  com- ' 
munion  have  not,  however,  been  consistent  in  follow-  ' 
ing  unifbrmly  the  Tridentine  division,  having  re- ! 
vived,  as  in  England,  the  second  Masoretic  division,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude.  In  the  Trent  Cate-  ' 
chism  the  first  commandment  is,  '*  Ego  sum  Dominus 
Dens  tans,  qui  eduxi  to  de  terra  iEgypti,  de  domo  ser- 
vitutis;  non  habebis  Deos  alieDOs  coram  me.  Non 
&cies  tibi  sculptile,"  etc     **  Ego  sum  Dominos  Dens  < 


tuns,  fbrtis,  nloies,''  etc  to  "  pnecepta  aas."  Tk 
last  two  commandments  (aocordiiig  to  the  Bdmb  i 
viskm)  are,  however,  in  the  sameCateclii8B,cqi 
in  one,  thus :  **  Hon  concnpisces  doman  iraniti; 
nee  desiderabis  nxorem  ejoM,  non  swim,  ass  ad 
lam,  non  bovem,  non  aainom,  nee  omnia  qu 
sunt.  In  his  dnobus  prgceptia,"  etc  It  hai^^ 
ed  in  the  same  form  in  EngUnd  to  Maabsffi  d 
bishop  HOsey's  Prmen,  1584  and  1588. 

Those  who  follow  this  division  have  bea  see 
ed  to  give  the  Decalogue  veiy  generally  in  sadsMpI 
form :  thus  the  first  commandment  in  the  Lite 
Shorter  Catechism  b  simply  "Tbon  shakhsnudk' 
er  gods  but  me;"  the  second,  " Hum  shihsKik 
the  name  of  thy  God  to  rahi;"  the  third,"TkiiM 
sanctify  the  Sabbath-day"  (/Vygrtcy).  A  nil 
tice  is  followed  by  the  Roman  Catboho,  akkn^ 
they,  as  well  as  the  Lnthenns,  in  their  LtfgvC* 
chisms(aa  the  Douay)  give  them  at  fUlkagO.  % 
practioe  has  given  rise  to  the  cfaaige  asde  t 
those  denominations  of  leaving  out  the  sseoid  oa 
mandment,  whereas  It  would  have  been  wan  tam 
to  say  that  they  had  mutilated  the  fint,  or  St  kHtAi 
the  form  in  which  they  give  It  has  the  cfiMt  of » 
cealing  a  most  important  part  of  it  ttom  tmkutif 
had  access  to  their  Shorter  Cateddsma. 

(2.)  The  last  division  is  the  metmi  Mam^^t 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  sometimes  called  the  Ai||a«» 
ian.  This  division  differs  fhm  the  temer  aaphi 
placing  the  precept "  Thon  shah  not  covet  ftjB^ 
bor's  wifb"  before **Thoa  shah  not  arrftHtrv^ 
bor's  house,**  etc;  and  for  this  tzanspositiaaKbtftk 
authority  of  Deutv,2L  The  antbodty  of  (kla» 
ites  cannot,  however,  be  of  snfBdent  fane  t»Hp«>* 
the  eariler  traditions  of  PhUo  and  Josephsk 

This  division  was  that  approved  by  AigoliBtih 
thus  expresses  himself  on  tiie  snb^:  Foflpniff 
*what  he  had  said  (ui  mp,  p.  588), he  obserrei, ^Mt 
melt  seems  jnore  congruous  to  divide  them  tetlH 
and  seven,  inasmuch  aa  to  those  who  ^Saq^^ 
toto  the  matter,  those  whidh  appertam  tsGediMti 
inemuate  the  Trinity.  And^  mdeed,  the  tma^L 
*  Thou  shah  have  no  other  gods  hot  me,*ii  ■«)» 
fectly  explained  when  images  are  fiirfasddeitobcw 
shipped.  Besides,  the  sm  of  coveting  saoikr  b^ 
wife  diflf<srs  so  much  Arom  coveting  his  hoaie,^^ii 
house  was  Jotoed  his  field,  his  servant,  Us  Bttlks« 
hisass,hbcatUe,andaUthatlshis.  Batiie*" 
divide  the  ^coveting  of  the  house  from  the  cvn^^ 
the  wife  when  each  begins  thus:  ^T^Uadksfts^*^ 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  <*OK  sftolr  iiol  ami^vi^ 
house,*  to  which  it  then  begins  to  add  the  R^  ^ 
when  he  had  said '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thyaei^ 
wife,'  he  did  not  add  the  rest  to  this,  ssTOgsab 
house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his  servant,  etc  bet  tkii  *■ 
plainly  to  be  united,  which  appear  to  be  eostaw*' 
one  precept,  and  distinct  from  that  wheraa  4ti** 
named.  But  when  it  is  said* Thou  shshhBfc««^ 
er  gods  but  me,'  there  appears  a  more  dlligtttfi^ 
tog  up  of  this  in  what  is  subjoined.  Fcr  to  ^*l* 
tains,  *Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol,  nor  »J**T: 
thou  shalt  not  adore  nor  serve  tiiees,*  aobii  to  <* 
which  had  been  said,  *Thou  shalt  have  vm  *» 
gods  but  roc' "  The  division  of  Ang^tist  »■  ■" 
lowed  by  Bede  and  Peter  Lombard. 

The  learned  Sonntag  has  entirely  foDoved  h^ 
ttoe's  view  of  this  subject,  and  has  writtecs^^ 
tion  to  vtodication  of  this  division  to  the  IW^ 
StaSm  m^  KriHken  (Hamb.  1836-7),  to  widc^  t^ 
was  areply  to  the  same  miscellany  ftoo  ZADig.'^ 
dication  of  what  he  terms  the  GMmdk  *^*** 
that  ofOrigen,whichisfbUowedbyaRiasatf°** 
Sonntag.  Sonntag  is  so  convmced  of  tbe  m««^' 
that  order  of  the  words,  accordtog  to  whid»  ^  P 
cept  against  covettog  the  wife  precedes  (si  is  D^ 
onomy)  that  against  covettog  tbe  house,  ctt.tti'* 
puto  down  the  order  of  the  words  to  Exote  •»  ■ 
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gilt.  The  order  in  the  Septoagint  version  in 
U8  agrees  -vrith  that  in  Deuteronomy.  The  Greek 
ih  foll<rvr8  this  order.  Sonntag  conceives  that 
[o0aic  division  of  the  Decalogue  was  h)et  in  the 
1  between  the  exile  and  the  birth  of  Christ— 
,  s.  V.  See  Heince,  De  raHone  pntapta  Decalogi 
"ondi  tHxria  et  vera  (Viteb.  1790);  Pflttcke,  De 
logo  CDresden,  1788);  Thornton,  Ledftree  oh  the 
xandmetUs  (Lond.  1842).  For  a  list  of  expositions, 
>n8,  eUu  on  the  Decalogue,  see  Darling,  Cydopa^ 
libfiogropJKcti,  iii,  222  sq.    See  Law. 


3Cap^olis  (4  AeicaVoXiC}  Mark  v,  20,  bat  with- 
he  art.  in  Matt  iv,  25,  Mark  vii,  3;  L  e.  oi  Uku 
tc»  the  ten  dtiety  as  in  Josepbus,  Z«/e,  65),  a  dis- 
(fience  in  Pliny,  v,  16, 17,  Decapolkana  regio),  or 
x  certain  ten  cUiet  (including  their  adjacent  vil- 
I  or  suburbB,  Josephus,  Z(/e,  9),  which  resembled 
other  in   being  inhabited  mostly  by  Gentiles 
htfoot,  Opp.  ii,  417),  and  in  their  dvic  histitutions 
privileges  (Josephus,  Lffe,  74).    They  were  situ- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth 
rk  vii,  81 ;   comp.  Joseph.  War,  iii,  9,  7),  near  the 
3m  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  what  was  called  the 
uin  province  of  Syria  (Josephus,  J^fe,  65).    The 
e  Decapolis  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha,  and, 
trding  to  Mannert,  it  is  only  (bund  in  writers  of  the 
century ;  in  later  times  there  is  scarcely  an  allu- 
to  it  (JStogrqphie  der  Griechen  tmd  RSmer,  VI,  i, 
).     Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
uans  (B.C.  65),  ten  cities  appear  to  have  been  re- 
It,  partly  colonized,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
rileges  (Josephus,  AfU.  xv,  7, 3 ;  xvii,  11,  4) ;  the 
ntiy  around  them  was  hence  called  DeaysoUs.  The 
its  of  the  territory  were  not  ver^  clearly  defined, 
1  probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighboring 
£8  received  similar  privileges.     This  may  account 
the  &ct  that  ancient  geographers  speak  so  indefi- 
ely  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  agree  as  to  the 
nes  of  the  cities  themselves.     PMny  (Hitt.  Nat,  v, 
I,  while  admitting  that  tiiere  was  some  variation  in 
I  list,  enumerates  them  as  foUows :  Damatau,  PhU- 
tlpkia,  Rcg^hana^  SctfthopoUs,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Dion, 
Ua,  Gdaea  (?  Gerasa),  and  Canaiha ;  he  adds  (v, 
), "  The  tetrarchies  Ue  betwem  and  around  these  dt- 
I  .  .  .  .  namely,  Trachonids,  Panias,  Abila,**  etc. 
lese  cities  are  scattered  over  a  very  wide  region.    If 
ipbana  be,  as  many  suppose,  the  same  as  Baphansea 
Jo8«phus,  it  lay  near  Hamath  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  5, 
gnd  from  thence  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south  is 
ove  200  miles,  and  twm  Scythqwlis  on  tiie  west  to 
inatha  on  the  east  is  about  60.    Josephus  does  not 
amerate  the  cities  of  Decapolis ;  but  it  would  seem 
it  he  excludes  Damascus  from  the  number,  since  he 
lis  Scythopolis  the  largest  of  them  (War,  iii,  9,  7). 
i  also  incidentally  includes  most  of  the  other  cities 
med :  e,  g.  Phfladelphia  (War,  ii,  18, 1),  Gadara  and 
ippos  (Life,  66, 74) ;  while  Epiphanius  (Ear.  i,  80,  2) 
mes  Pella  as  belonging  to  this  district,  and  in  Sto- 
len of  Byzantium  Gerasa  appears  in  the  same  gen- 
al  comiection.     Cellarius  thinks  Cadsarea-Philippi 
id  Gergasa  ought  to  be  substituted  in  PUny's  list  fbr 
amascus  and  Riq>hana  (NotiL  ii,  680).     Pliny  is  un- 
)al)tedly  the  only  author  who  extends  Decapolis  so 
r  north.    Ptolemy  appears  to  include  Decapolis  in 
le  southern  part  of  Ccsle-Syria  (Geoffr,  v,  15) ;  be  also 
:,  17)  makes  CapikiUae  one  (tf  the  ten ;  and  an  old 
almyrene  inscription  quoted  by  Reland  (PaloBti.  p. 
25)  includes  AhUa,  a  town  whi<i,  according  to  Euse- 
«M  (Owm,  8.  V.  AbiU),  was  12  Boman  miles  east  of 
•adara.    Lightfoot  (For.  JSTeftr.  p.  568  sq.)  enumerates 
rom  Tahnudical  sources  (Jerus.  Tabn.  Demai,  fol.  22, 
),  as  belonging  to  Decapolis,  besides  Scythopolis,  Ga- 
ara,  Hippo,  and  PeUa,  the  following  less-known  towns 
ina  villages,  which,  like  Scythopolis  (q.  v.),  were  gen- 
ially esteemed  as  heathen  and  under  Gentile  rule:    „^.,„^ ,^„  ^_^ 

^pbar-Carnaaa(n'^np   ^D3),  Cephar-^eiwoM  (^63   Montgomery  counties. 
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maXj,  Betk^Gurin  O'^'lia  TT^^),  Arho  C\y^^),  and  Qb- 
tarechPkilippi,  Brocaidus,  a  writer  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy,  even  describes  Decapolis  as  extending  in  breadth 
from  tiie  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Sidon,  and  in  length  from 
Tiberias  to  Damascus,  including  the  following  ten 
chief  towns :  *'  Tiberias,  Sophet,  Cedes  Nephtalim,  As- 
sor,  Cnsarea-Philippi,  Capernaum,  Jonitera,  Bethsai- 
da,  Corazhi,  and  Bethsan"  (Descr.  Terra  SandcB,  in  Le 
Clerc's  ed.  of  Euseb.  Gnomast,  p.  175).  Andronichas 
gives  an  account  of  the  extent  of  the  Decapolis  sub- 
stantially the  same  (Theatr,  Terra  Sancta).  But  these 
statements  are  Justiy  pronounced  by  Lightfoot  (0pp. 
ii,  417  sq.)  as  pure  suppositions.  All  the  cities  of  De- 
capolis, with  tiie  single  exception  of  Scythopolis,  lay 
on  the  east  d  the  Jordan ;  and  both  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (Onomaet.  s.  v.  Decapolis)  say  that  the  district 
was  situated  "  beyond  the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pel- 
la,  and  Gadara"— that  is,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  state- 
ment in  Mark  v,  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured 
at  Gadara  '*  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him.'*  The  phraseology  in 
Matt  iv,  26 ;  Mark  vii,  81,  implying  a  situation  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  must  therefore  be  understood  in  a 
popular  and  general  sense  of  a  district  but  vaguely 
bounded,  and  one  of  whose  towns  was  on  that  side  of 
the  river.  In  the  latter  passage  indeed  the  entire  dif- 
ficulty vanishes,  i^  with  the  latest  critics,  we  read  did 
Itiuvo^  instead  of  rai  ^BStvog,  and  place  these  words 
after  ^X^e,  thus:  "And  again  departing  from  the 
coasts  of  iV^  ^  ^^^"""^  through  Sidon  unto  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis." 
In  that  case  our  Lord  travelled  from  Tyre  northward 
to  Sidon ;  then  he  appears  to  have  crossed  Lebanon  by 
the  great  road  to  Cnsarea-Phllippi ;  and  from  thence 
he  descended  through  Decapolis  to  the  eastern  shwe  of 
the  lake,  where  he  fed  the  multitude  (comp.  Matt,  xv, 
29-88;  Mark  viu,  1-9).  It  thus  appears  that  *<the 
region  of  Decapolis"  was  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  littie  territory  of  Scythopolis  close  to 
the  western  bank,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  In  addition  to  Damascus  and  Scythopolis, 
whose  sites  are  well  known,  its  chief  towns  were :  Ga- 
dara, about  six  miles  south-east  of  the  lake ;  Pella,  on 
the  side  of  the  range  of  Gilead,  opposite  Scythopolis ; 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Babbotii-Ammon ;  Gerasa, 
whose  ruins  are  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Palestine ; 
and  Canatha,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible,  situated  east- 
ward among  the  mountains  of  Bashan.  Decapolis  was 
not  stricUy  a  province,  like  Cralilee,  Pensa,  or  Tracho- 
nitis.  It  was  rather  an  assemblage  of  little  principal- 
ities, classed  together,  not  because  of  their  geographic- 
al position,  but  because  they  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
in  Germany.  This  region,  once  so  populous  and  pros- 
perous, from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Sav- 
iour, and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps, is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six  out 
of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  deserted. 
Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have  still  a  few  fam- 
ilies, living,  more  like  wild  beasts  than  human  beings, 
amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  palaces,  and  in  the  cav- 
ernous recesses  of  old  tombs.  Damascus  alone  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert — Kitto,  s. 
V . ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Pbilsa. 

Dechant,  Jacob  William,  a  minister  of  the  Gerw 
man  Beformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Kreutznach,  in  the 
Palatinate,  Germany,  Feb.  18, 1784,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1805.  Having  received  a  good  prepara- 
tory training  in  Europe,  he  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Becker,  of  Baltfanore,  Md.,  and  was  ordained  in  1808. 
His  first  pastoral  charge  consbted  of  six  congregations 
in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  In  1815  he  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Ohio,  returning  after  some  years  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  take  charge  of  congregations  in  Berks  and 
Here  he  labored  with  success 
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till  his  death.  He  died  suddenly  on  his  way  home 
from  Synod,  of  cholera,  Oct.  5, 1832.  Three  of  his  sons 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  the  German  Beformed  Church.  He  preached  only 
in  the  German  language.  A  number  of  prominent 
German  Reformed  ministers  received  their  theological 
training  under  him. 

Decimsa.    See  Tithbs. 

DeciBion,  VALLEY  OF  (^^^nn  p«?,  B'mek, 
ke'ChanU/,  vaJk  of  the  MMUnce;  Sept.  ^  cocXdc  m 
^/ci^Cy  Vulg.  VaUit  condtiom$)f  a  name  poetically  given 
to  the  Valley  of  Jbhosbaphat  (q.  v.),  as  being  the 
ideal  scene  of  the  signal  inflictions  by  Jehovah  upon 
Zion's  enemies  at  their  restoration  (Joel  lii,  14).  In 
perversion  of  some  such  prediction,  the  Mohammedans 
still  believe  that  the  final  judgment  will  take  place  on 
this  spot,  and  have  accordingly  left  a  stone  in  the  city 
wall  overhanging  the  valley,  projecting  as  a  seat  for 
their  prophet  in  the  capacity  of  judge. 

Decius,  C.  MBSflins  Quihtub  Tbajakus,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  was  bom  at  Bnballa,  in  Lower  Panno- 
nia,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Being 
sent  in  249  by  the  emperor  Philippus  to  restore  to  sub- 
ordination the  army  of  Mossia,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  the  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor  against  his 
will,  and  forced  him  to  march  upon  Italy.  Philippus 
having  been  defeated  and  slain,  Decius  assumed  the 
government  of  the  empire  In  the  end  of  the  year  A.D. 
249,  but  his  brief  reign  was  one  of  restless  warring 
with  the  Goths,  fighting  against  whom  he  was  killed 
near  Abricium,  in  the  dose  of  the  year  251.  Decius 
was  an  emperor  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  but  his 
reign  was  stained  by  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Chris- 


Coin  of  Decius  Trajsnui.    Brlttsh  Maseom.    Actual  siae. 
Ckipper.    Weight  803i  graioB. 


In  point  of  time  this  persecution  ranks  as  the 
seventh,  but  in  point  of  cruelty  it  was  only  equalled 
by  that  of  Diocletian.  See  Persecutions.  For  about 
forty  years  prior  to  the  accession  of  Decius  the  Chris- 
tians had  enjoyed  peace,  which  only  in  some  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  was,  for  a  short  time,  interrupted 
by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Maximin.  The  efibct  of 
this  peace  upon  the  religions  life  of  the  Church  was,  in 
general,  not  favorable.  Cyprian,  Origen,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers  complain  that  worliUiness,  ava- 
rice, and  other  vices  had  become  prevalent,  and  that 
marriages  of  Christians  with  pagans  had  become  fre- 
quent. Soon  after  tils  accession  to  the  throne  (proba- 
bly at  the  beginning  of  the  year  250),  Decius  issued  a 
severe  decree  against  the  Christians.  The  decree  it- 
self is  lost,  the  Edictum  DecU  A  ugutti  contra  Chrktiamo$^ 
which  was  published  in  1664  at  Toulouse  by  Bernard 
Medonius  fh>m  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  being  spurious,  as 
has  been  shown  by  TUlemont  and  Mosheim.  The 
contents  pf  the  decree  are,  however,  fully  noticed  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  other  ancient  writers.  It  or- 
dered the  civil  magistrates  to  destroy  Christianity  by 
threatening  Christians  with  the  severest  punishments, 
and  by  using  against  them  tortures  of  every  kind.  It 
was  sent  to  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
most  of  them  hastened  to  execute  it  They  promul- 
gated the  decree,  and  demanded  that  within  a  certain 
time  every  Christian  should  appear  before  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  publicly  declare  his  renunciation  of 


the  Christian  lUth;  in  the  caae  of  leftMl,  W«t 

suffer  severe  punishment,  even  deatii. 

Alexandria  and  Cyprian  have  given  dHaifcid 

tions  of  the  persecution  in  the  region  of  OaitkiKS  a 

Alexandria.     Cyprian  sa3ra  that  at  the  fint  sm  a 

the  impending  persecation  a  majority  of  the  hm 

rta  hastened  to  renounce  the  fisith,  but  his  aeesBz 

suspected  of  exaggeration.     That  the  naaibcr  of  ^ 

tates  was  very  large  is  also  reported  by  Easetaw  r 

those  who  remained  fiiithfiil,  most  left  tiie  d6m  u 

sought  refuge  in  soUtude.      Amoiig  this  cbn  «a 

many  of  the  most  celebrated  biahopa,  ea  Cypriaa.Ift 

nysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregoiy  Tlisaieili'ii 

This  action  was  generally  approved  by  theChse. 

The  number  of  those,  however,  who  neitber  hi  m 

apostatized  was  so  great  that,  as  soon  as  the  tse  ^ 

pointed  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  azri^cdtk 

prisons  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  those  wk  v9 

arrested.     Decius  wished  ezecntioos  to  be  arak 

but  eveiy  conceivable  torture,  if  neoessaxy,  Is  be  s 

sorted  to.     Most  of  the  civO  magistrates  viei  rt 

each  other  in  inventing  the  most  cruel  tortaics;  s* 

a  few  showed  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  lenieser.  !^ 

number  of  those  who  succumbed  to  the  tortuR  Qe^ 

was  very  large.    Many  procured  false  eertificaies  ^ 

they  had  abjured  the  faith  Qibeikaieiy     On  tk  ^ 

er  hand,  however,  the  number  of  tiiose  wito  &d  « 

were  mutilated  for  the  fisith  was  oonsidcrd^  i 

Rome,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  the  seveial  Infaf 

were  nuissacred;  Origen,  famous  among  the  esrir^ 

thers,  was  subjected  to  the  most  acate  toftarcs.  C 

the  ancient  martyrologies  abound  In  nanes  of  tk* 

who  are  reported  to  have  suffered  maxtyrdoa  s^ 

Decius,  and  Tillemont  spent  much  time  aadbh?! 

sift  the  genuine  raports  firom  the  spurioos  {Mmx': 

iii,  188-189).     Fortunately,  the  perBeeotioB  of  Drc 

did  not  last  long.    About  Easter,  251,  Cypi^  cso: 

return  ftom  his  concealment.     The  war  irinck  ^  » 

peror  had  to  carry  on  against  the  Goths,  his  ^s^art 

firom  Rome,  the  inroads  of  barbarians  into  the  Mrtr 

provinces,  and  several  insurrectiona,  giw^  »^* 

ated  the  persecution  at  the  beginning  of  the'jeff  2' 

When  Decius,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  M  s  * 

battle  against  the  Goths,  the  Chriatiatta  wa«  as  & 

liberty.— Heraog,  iSeo^EinqfUcip.  Hi,  a09 ;  Wetxerri 

Welte,  Jr«rcAai.-£ex.  ill,  59;  Keander,  Omr^B^ 

(Torrey*s  transl.),  vol.  ii. 

Deck,!,  e.  bxdbck  (properly  ITn^,  fldol'^tBain. 
Ezek.  xvi,  11, 18;  xxiii,  40;  Job  z^  10;  Jct.ir,>: 
Hoe.  ii,  18).    See  Ornakemt. 

Deolamatloti,  a  speech  made  In  the  ts^  ai 
manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  expnssioa  «f  asu 
to  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  order  to  give  the  «> 
timent  its  full  impression  on  the  mind.  Tke  vat 
is  used  also  in  a  disparaging  sense,  as  when  Urnai 
such  a  speech  was  mere  declamation.  It  impliei  tbsi^ 
was  deficient  in  point  of  reasoning,  or  had  bmr  msi 
than  sense.— Buck,  TheoL  Dicikmofy,  s.  t.    Sk  Hi» 

ILBTIC8. 

Declaratlo  ThonmeziBia,  a  coofessioa  tf  ft£i 
of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Poland,  drsvm  ^  <> 
Thorn  in  1645,  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  qacstea 
(ad  liquidatHmem  ootUroveniantmy.  It  is  gives ii^ 
meyer,  CoUecHo  Omfiinomtm,  p.  669  (Lips.  IMS), 

Decorated  Style.    See  Abchitbctvbi. 

De  Conroy,  Richard,  a  divine  of  tiw  Ghvci  d 
England,  bom  in  Ireland,  was  educated  atTinarrC*- 
lege,  Dublin;  became  curate  of  Shanbiiiy,Slinf«iP; 
in  1770 ;  afterwards  vicar  of  St.  Alkmood  la  ITTis^ 
died  in  1808.  In  bis  sermons  liis  language  b  Sp- 
fied,  and  his  reasoning  perspicuooa,  embeDidiUbf  <^ 
posite  allusions,  and  ornamented  by  many  of  tbe^ 
of  oratoiy.  His  principal  works  are,  Strmm,^ 
which  is  prefixed  an  essay  on  the  nature,  etc.  of  a  r^ 
and  undefiled  religion  (Shrewsbury,  1805^  8vo);  Cirt 
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cifiedy  the  duAtguMinff  Tcfie  of  Ike  Octpel  (Lond. 
Sy  8vo^. — Darling,  Q^dapcBdia  B^Uogrc^aikiea,  8.  v. ; 
fis,  Christicm  Bioffrqphjfy  p.  126  (Lond.  1839). 

>eoree  (properly  n^,  (2at4  [Dtfn.  ii,  9, 18, 16,  else- 
Bre  "  law"],  doyiia  [Luke  ii,  1 ;  Acta  xvi,  4;  xvii, 
Ise-where  '*  ordinance"],  an  tdidi  also  *^tA,  gazar^ 
ith.  Ii,  13,  cpivw  [1  Cor.  vii,  87,  elsewhere  otoally 
idge"3»  ^  dstemitne;  but  represented  by  several 
er  Heb.  wordsX  an  oflloial  lesolation  passed  by  mag- 
srial  authority  (see  Crabbe's  EngL  Symmifmee,  s.  ▼.). 
lon^  the  Orientals  the  enactments  of  the  kings  were 
KsLaimed  publicly  by  criers  (Jer.  xxxiv,  8, 9 ;  Jonah 

5-7>,  wlio  are  designated  in  Daniel  (iii,  4 ;  y,  29)  by 
)  term  Mt*H2),  harota\  the  herald.  They  were  made 
ovrn  in  distant  provinces,  towns,  and  cities  by  mee- 
igers  sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi,  7 ;  Etra  i, 

Amos  iv,  6).  The  message  thus  to  be  communica- 
l  in  any  town  or  city  was  publicly  announced  when 
e  messenger  had  arrived  in  the  gate  of  the  dty,  or 

some  other  public  place.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  an- 
fanced  in  the  Temple,  where  there  were  always  a 
eat  many  persons  present.  It  was  for  the  same  rea- 
n  that  the  prophets  were  accustomed  to  utter  their 
t>phecies  in  the  Temple.    See  Pboglamation. 

DECREES  OP  THB  Council  of  the  Apostles  at 
BRUSALSM  (Acts  xv).    Theso  related  to  the  foUow- 
kg  prohibitions,  "  that  they  abstain  from  pollutions 
t  idols,  and  fh>m  fornication,  and  from  things  stran- 
led,  and  fh>m  blood"  (ver.  20) ;  or,  as  it  is  repeated 
ver.  29),  *'  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
nd  from  blood,  and  ftt>m  things  strangled,  and  from 
ornication."   These  are  declared  (ver.  28)  to  be  **  neo- 
iBsary"  prohibitions.     This  necessity  (as  the  yap, 
*"  tot,*^  of  ver.  21  intimates)  lay  in  the  £ftct  that  wher- 
tver  the  Jews  resided  the  law  of  Moses  was  read,  and 
.bus  the  ordinances  in  question  were  so  deeply  im- 
jtressed  upon  the  people's  mind  that  they  could  not 
^lerate  the  neglect  of  them  by  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Instead  of  laying  upon  the  Gentiles  the  burden  of  the 
whole  law,  and  consequendy  of  circumcision,  the  con- 
rention  of  apostles  and  elders  resolved  to  enforce  upon 
them  only  the  reception  of  certain  individual  precepts 
of  easy  observance.     The  object  of  this  canon  was 
plainly  nothing  but  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  lead  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  shun  whatever  might  prove  offensive 
to  their  Jewish  brethren,  as  otherwise,  under  the  ex- 
isting usages  and  prejudices  of  education  and  caste,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  associate  together  in 
a  mixed  conununity  and  church  without  scandal.    In 
all  this  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  the  prohibitions 
were  not  absolute;  once  let  the  Jewish  Christians 
be  more  thoroughly  ft^ed  from  the  O.-T.^orms,  and 
the  end  for  which  these  regulations  were  made  would 
no  longer  exist.     Now  the  ground  on  which  these 
particuLr  points  were  brought  into  view  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  wont  to  be  laid 
upon  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate  hi  the  so-called  **sdP- 
m  preeeptt  of  Noah"  (comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Jtab.  s.  v. 
*^  p.  407  sq.).     See  Prosblttb.    This,  therefore,  is 
the  import  of  the  arrangement,  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians should  not  be  obliged  to  become  "proselytes  of 
Tigbteottsness**  by  circumcision,  but  only  to  live  as 
''proselytes  of  the  Gate."    Those  of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah  (see  Noah,  Pbecepts  op),  which  are 
here  omitted,  viz.  the  ones  regarding  blasphemy,  mur- 
der, robbery;  and  sedition,  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
was  self^vident  to  Christians  that  the  like  could  have 
no  place  among  them ;  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
not  80  much  precepts  of  a  purely  moral  character  that 
requved  to  be  brought  forward,  as  precepts  that  re- 
ferred Mmply  to  the  outward  life.    See  Apostolical 

COUNCTL. 

^  1.  That  the  '*  poUtitions  of  idols'*  (aXtffyfifiOTa  rwv 
Ei3(tfXttv)  are  thus  to  be  understood  of  an  outward  act, 


vis.  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  sacrifices,  is  quite  clear 
flrom  the  analogous  expression,  ''things  offSared to  idols" 
(tidiaXS^VTa,  idoi-^acriJioei)j  in  the  parallel  verse.  The 
more  particular  distinction  made  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x, 
between  such  flesh  of  sacrifices  as  was  bought  like  any 
other  in  the  shamUes  and  such  as  was  eaten  in  the 
temple  at  an  idol  fiBstival,  is  not  entered  into  by  the 
assembly ;  they  interdict  in  the  widest  sense  all  eating 
of  sacrifices  becanse  the  Jevri  took  offence  at  it  See 
Alisosma. 

2.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  eating  of  blood,  and, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  that  which  was  strangled, 
in  which  the  blood  remained  coagulated.  The  Jews 
had  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  blood  as  food,  which  was 
grounded  particularly  upon  Lev.  xvii,  10, 11,  where  it 
is  not  merely  said  that  Jehovah  would  set  his  face 
against  the  perpetrator  of  this  act,  but  the  blood  is  also 
represented  as  the  support  of  the  soul  (comp.  Gen.  ix, 
4),  that  is,  of  the  physical  lifD,  and  it  is  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  propitiation,  which  can  only  be  made 
by  the  shedduig  of  blood  (Heb.  ix,  22).  This  law  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strictiy  observed  by  the  primitive 
Church  (Euseb.  Hi$i,  EccL  v,  1),  and  even  in  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  the  injunctlbn  was  fiequentiy  given  by  the 
spiritual  authorities  to  avoid  the  eating  of  blood  (espe- 
dally  in  the  Greek  Church :  see  canon  67  of  the  second 
Councfl  at  Tmllo  in  092 ;  in  tiie  Latin  Church,  Augus- 
tine already  took  the  right  view,  oontr.  FcmttuMj  xxxii, 
18).    See  Blood. 

8.  The  mention  ot/ormeaHon  (vopvtid)  appears  to 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  other  injunctions, 
and  opposed  to  the  above  view  of  these  apostoUcal 
ordinances.  It  blends  a  purely  moral  precept  with 
enactments  that  refer  only  to  matters  of  outward  ob- 
servance. The  coi\jectural  emendation  (wopci £ac,  or 
XOtpeiag,  for  wopvtiag,  m  both  passages)  that  proposes 
to  refer  this  clause  to  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  is 
negatived  by  the  &ct  that  no  such  abstinence  is  al- 
ia^ to  in  tiie  Noachian  precepts ;  and  the  forced  ex- 
planation of  the  term  (xopviia  for  ^wria  iropvic^),  as 
alluding  to  a  sacrifice  purchased  by  the  hire  of  a  har- 
lot, is  suffidentiy  refuted  by  the  objection  that  this 
would  refer  to  a  state  of  matters  so  grossly  sinful  as 
conld  not  be  thought  of  among  Christians.  Undoubt- 
edly the  only  proper  course  is  to  bring  hito  view  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  that 
prevaOed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  -which  was 
an  abomination  to  the  more  serious  Jews,  and  appear- 
ed to  them,  in  &ct,  a  refined  species  of  hariotry.  By 
the  word  in  question,  therefore,  which  comprehends 
not  only  gross  violations  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment, but  also  more  polished  sins  of  this  kind,  the  as- 
seipbled  brethren  enjoin  upon  the  heathen  Christians 
greater  care  and.  circumspection  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  female  sex,  that  they  might  give  no  ofibnce 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  (Olshausen,  Comment,  in  loc. 
iii,  886,  Am.  ed.).  Another  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  rule  respecting  chastity  probably  was  the 
shameless  violation  of  purity  that  every  where  took 
pBioe  Iq  connection  with  the  pagan  festivals,  and  con- 
stituted an  additional  reason  for  a  total  disconnection 
with  all  idolatrous  rites  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  8t, 
Paul,  i,  217).     See  Schaff,  ApoeL  Chureh,  §  69 ;  and 

FOBWIOATIOir. 

Among  special  treatises  on  this  subject  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Baege,  ITfp^  dXtayriftariav  (Jen.  1748) ;  Benzel,  De 
deereto  apoetoHco  (iMad,  179S) ;  Dannhauer,  Acarvwo;- 
9IC  eoneiUi  Hieroe,  (Argent.  1648) ;  Deyling,  De  irop- 
vtig.  vetUa  (in  his  (Hm,  eacr.  ii,  469  sq.) ;  DMeriein, 
De  senstt  decreti  apo$t,  (Btttsov.  1769  sq.) ;  Dorscheus, 
De  aangume  ei  ntffocato  (Rostock,  1688) ;  Hasaeus,  id, 
(Brem.  1708);  Moebius,  id,  (Lips.  1688);  Hannecken, 
De  eanffuine  eecario  (Giess.  1678) ;  Heidegger,  1%  con-- 
eU,  ffieros.  (Tigur.  1678);  id.  De  sanguine  et  mgocaio 
(Amst.  1662) ;  Langgnth,  De  coneU,  apott,  eanone  (Erf. 
1681) ;  Leonhard,  De  decreto  cone,  Hierog,  (Jen.  1725) ; 
Nitzsch,  De  decreto  apoetoHco  (Yiteb.  1795 ;  also  in  Yel- 
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thineDii  Commmi,  yi,  885^18) ;  Nfcselt,  De  coma.  Hie- 
roi.  (Lips.  1678);  Schdttgen,  De  ritibus  in  iynode  Hierot, 
prokibitis  (Starg.  1723) ;  Veltheni,  Hist,  cone,  Hicros, 
(Jen.  1693) ;  Wandalin,  Circa  sangminem  e$aarium  (Vi- 
teb.  1678) ;  CarpzoT,  De  amtrovergiit  tkeologieii  (Lips. 
1695) ;  Kripner,  De  etca  idolis  immUatortan  (Jen.  1720) ; 
CradoB,  De  lege  Mosaica  inter  ChrisUcmoe  (Lips.  1770) ; 
Weemse,  The  teven  Precept*  of  Noah  (in  his  Expotitionj 
ii,  40) ;  Spencer,  De  Legib,  Hdtr,  i ;  Harrington,  Worht, 
ii,  265 ;  Kind,  Sermont,  ii,  27 ;  Wedgewood,  Decrees  of 
the  holy  Apostles  (ljond,lB6iy.  See  Coxtncil  of  Apos- 
tles. 
DECREES  OF  Ck>D.  See  PsEDEsmrATioir. 
Decretals,  letters  from  the  popes  of  Rome  deciding 
points  of  ecclesiastical  law.  For  the  history  and  col- 
lection of  the  decretals,  see  Canon  Law  ;  ^Clbmbn- 
TINB8.  The  decretals  compose  the  chief  part  of  the 
canon  law. 

DECRETALS,  Pseudo-Isidorian.    By  this  name 
a  collection  of  sporioos  letters  of  popes  is  designated. 
They  were  first  brought  into  ose  in  the  9th  century, 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  Spanish  collection  of 
canons  and  decrees.     See  CAift>N8.     The  author  of 
this  collection  placed  at  its  head  a  sporioos  preface 
of  Isidore  Mercator  (according  to  some  manoscripts, 
Peccaior),  and  for  this  reason  they  were  ascribed,  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  to  Isidore  of  Seville  (q.  v.). 
During  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  generally  consid- 
ered genuine,  but  in  the  15th  centory  doubts  of  their 
gentiineness  were  expressed  by  Nicholas  de  Cusa  [see 
Cusa]  and  others,  and  in  the  16th  the  BCagdeburg 
centuriators  (q.  v.)  and  other  Protestant  historians 
so  condosiTely  established  their  sporionsness  that  it 
is  now  admitted  even  by  Roman  Catholic  writers. 
The  birth-pkoe,  age,  author,  and  motives  of  these  let- 
ters are  still  controverted  questions,  and  have  called 
forth  a  large  nomber  of  thorough  investigations,  by 
which  several  important  points  have  been  established 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability.     There  is  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  (more  than  fifty)  of  this  collec- 
tion extant,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  more  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  them  will  lead  to  new  results. 
The  order  of  the  documents,  according  to  Codex  Tati- 
canns  (No.  680),  a  manuscript  of  the  12th  century,  is 
as  follows :  The  prefiice  is  followed  by  a  letter  of  Aure- 
lius  to  Damasus,  and  the  answer  of  the  latter,  both 
spurious;  the  Ordo  de  cekbrando  coneilio,  borrowed 
from  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo ;  a  list  of  councils, 
and  a  spurious  correspondence  between  Jerome  and 
Damasus.    Then  begins  Part  I,  consisting  of  50  apos- 
tolic canons;  59  spurious  letters  of  the  popes,  fh>m 
Clement  to  Melchiades  (in  chronological  order);  a 
treatise,  De  prmitiva  ecdesia  et  sgnodo  Nioana,  and 
the  spurious  Donation  of  Constantino.    Part  II  begins 
with  a  section  of  the  preface  of  the  genuine  Spanish 
collection  of  canons,  and  another  section  of  the  coUeo* 
tion  of  Quesnel,  and  contains  the  Greek,  African,  Gal- 
lic, and  Spanish  councils,  agreeing  in  all  essential 
points  with  the  Spanish  collection.     Part  III  begfts 
likewise  with  a  section  of  the  preface  of  the  genuine 
collection,  which  is  followed  by  the  decretals  of  the 
popes  from  Sylvester  to  Gregory  II  (f  781) ;  among 
them  85  spurious  ones.    The  total  number  of  spurious 
decretals  in  the  collection  is  94^    Whether  all  of  them 
tkelonged  to  the  original  collection,  or  whether  a  part 
were  of  later  manu&cture,  is  still  a  controverted  pdnt 
The  sources  used  by  the  compiler  axe  the  works  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Rufinus,  the  lAber  PontiJtcaUsj  the 
VulgaicLf  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  theol<^cal  liter- 
ature up  to  the  9th  century,  the  genuine  decretals  and 
decrees  of  councils,  the  so-called  Capitula  AngilranU 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Roman  law  collection,  especially  the 
Visigothic  Breviarium  Alaridanum  (see  Knnst,  defon- 
tibus  et  consiUo  Ps.  Isidorianm  coUectioniSj  Gottingen, 
1832).     The  opinion  of  Rosshirt  (^Zu  den  kirchmreeht- 
'«n  Quellen  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  undsudenpsendo- 


isidorisdienDeefeiaIen,llf&d€Aherg,lB4Sf)^ak^ 

pilers  used  many  more  sources  iJiaa  nre  mm  kii 

and  that  most  of  the  papal  letters  whick  sr  wtm 

erally  considered  as  spurious  were  probably  tabs 

other  collections,  has  not  met  with  modi  aj^tonL 

As  this  collection  was  osed  by  the  popes  wiA 

eflfoet  to  amplify  their  powsr  <yrer  tfas  lasbsfs,  i 

long  a  common  opini(Mi  that  the  oompilen  simed  c 

at  confirming  and  enlarging  the  p*pal  power :  te' 

opinion  is  now  universally  abandoned.     Otfacf%  ■ 

dally  modem  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as  M6hla.V| 

tcr,  and  Hefele,  attribute  to  the  fidaifier  the  ^y*tef 

an  end  to  the conftision  and  servitude  of  thedoRki 

the  nnoertainty  of  law  in  his  times,  by  uiIkwIih^j 

uniform  code  of  eodesiastical  discipline,  dotkei  H 

the  prestige  of  antiquity."     The  most  conm»  q 

ion  at  present  is  that  the  compner  wished  to  fm 

episcopal  power  ftom  dependence  on  the  stste,  Bit 

weaken,  fbr  the  same  purpose,  the  inilaeoce  of  Aeil 

tropolitans  and  provincial  synods.    TVith  ngaii to* 

time  of  the  compilation,  it  has  been  estabHsked  vi 

certainty  that  it  falls  between  829  and  867.    Tke  4 

thor  is  not  yet  known.     Benedict  Levita,  Otgac,  c4 

bishop  of  Mains,  and  others,  have  been  assiuued.   Hi 

place  where  it  was  compiled  was  nuiat  prohstiT  4 

western  part  of  the  Prankish  empire.      The  first  a 

tion  of  the  collection  is  made  in  the  prooeedii^  tf 

Synod  of  Chiersy,  in  867 ;  and  a  few  years  later  pdj 

Nicholas  I  used  it  efficiently  in  his  couUvveisj  «i 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.     Alter  the  sati  c/  ~ 

9th  century  numerous  extracts  were  made,  sal  d 

were  received  into  all  the  large  coUectkxns  of  csa 

[see  Cakoks]  made  during  the  Middle  A^es.    As  m 

gards  the  mfiuence  of  the  false  decretals,  it  has  bt« 

overrated  by  tiiose  who  believe  ihnX  the  ptiaaer  4 

the  Roman  popes  is  nutinfy  due  to  tips  vast  fraad;  e^ 

on  the  other  hand,  it  is  underrated  by  die  Bstf 

Catholic  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  psende-dicff- 

tals  produced  no  change  in  the  discipline  of  the  QmA 

and  were  only  an  expressfen  of  die  tendescaee  of  ^c« 

times,  which,  without  them,  wonld  have  beea  drrci^ 

in  the  same  manner.     The  troth,  as  has  been  sbmij 

intimated,  probably  is,  that  the  psendo-decnCab  va 

compiled  for  the  purpose  of  ftnihering  episce^  to* 

dendes,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  roetro^flita* 

and  provincial  synods,  but  that  they  also  gnt£j  o*- 

tributed  to  the  development  of  the  Roman  primacv,"^ 

were  unscrupulously  used  by  the  popes  fbr  dsis  popff- 

There  are  two  editions  of  die  false  decretals,  # 

first  in  the  Collection  of  ConncOs  by  MerUn  (laa.  i 

Paris,  1528),  and  the  second  in  Migne's  I^atrohgia  IM. 

torn,  cxzx  (Paris),  which  is  only  a  reptiat  sf  ^ 

fbrmer.     See  Ballerini  (Opp,  Leotu  torn,  fii,  p.  ocxr, 

88.) ;  Theiner,  De  psendoisidoriana  nfiafiiisfi  uJiriiiw 

(Bresl.  1816) ;  Wasserschleben,  BeOrage  sar  GeadAitt 

der  falsehm  Decretalen  (Breslan,  1844);  UaUv,  m 

imd  Ober  Pseudoisidor  Qn  his  Gesamuss^e  Sd^^ 

Regensb.  1888,  vol.  f) ;  GfirOrer,  Pseudoisidor  (jta  F^ 

buffer  Zeitschrijt  Jvr  Theot/ogie,  vol.   xyfi) ;  Wea- 

s&cker,  Hincmar  und  Psettdoisidor  (in  Zmtsirift  fe 

theologische  Uteratmr,  1858);  and  the  Maamab  tfh- 

desiastical  Law  by  Richter,  Walter,  Rosshirt,  Pl^i, 

and  others. 

*  DeonrlOnea,  magistrates  in  the  Roman  proriawa 
who  formed  a  body  to  represent  the  Roman  Seaste  is 
f^  and  corporate  towns.  Bach  deearsoa  iiinsiitiiiof 
ten  persons ;  and  tiieir  duty  was  to  watch  over  tke  is- 
terests  of  their  fsllow-citisens,  and  to  increase  tfat  rv- 
enues  of  the  commonwealth.  Ihe  early  Chaidi  «h 
compelled  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the  onthistiBS  «f 
any  man  of  this  class  as  a  presbyter  or  deseee.  in- 
stances had  occurred  in  which  presbytop  bad  tea 
compelled,  after  thirty  years*  service  as  wrinirtw  d 
Chrfot,  to  resume  their  carta/  offices.  In  some  csm 
after  ordination,  they  were  required  to  serve  as/mM 
and  were  crowned  as  heathen  priests,  while  tfatr  «s> 
hibited  the  public  games  and  shows  to  tbs  psefk. 
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)  la-vr  fbrbidding  the  ordination  of  snch  persons  was 
icted  to  prevent  this  scandaL — Bingham,  Orig,  EccL 
iv,  du  iv,§4. 

De^dan  (Heb.  Ikdan\  yx:\^  according  to  Gesenios, 
B».  ffeb,  p.  822,  from  the  Arab,  signifying  ^pori;  ac- 
dlns  to  Fttrst,  Hdr,  Hamdw.  p.  288,  by  reduplication 
m  y^y  in  the  sense  of  deep;  in  Ezelc  zxr,  13,  with 
local  or  paragogic,  Deda'neh^  *^57?i  "  *^®y  °'  ^^ 
i"),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men  or  tribal  progenl- 
-8.      See  also  Dodakim. 

L.  (Sept.  Aahdv,  Aaiidv,')  A  son  of  Baamah,  son  of 
LBb  (Gen.  z,  7;  1  Chron.  i,9,  *'the  sons  of  Baamah, 
eba,  and  Dedan'*).     B.C.  considerably  post  2518. 
e  CnsB.      His  descendants  are  perhaps  mentioned 
Isaiah  (xxi,  18)  and  Ezeldel  (xxvii,  16,  Sept  'Po- 
ut'  V.  r.  'AgaUiov ;  20,  Sept.  AaiSdv  v.  r.  Ac^av ; 
Lxviii,  13,  Sept.  Aoi^oy;  xxv,  18,  Sept.  Ac^ov  or 
ui^ay  V.  r.  ^unKOfuvoi).    See  below. 
2.  (Sept.  Acuiavy  ▼.  r.  in  Jer.  xlix,  8,  Aatidfi,)    A 
a  of  Jokahan  (1  Chron.  i,  82),  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
cv,  8 :  '*  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan ;  and  the 
OS  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letoshim,  and  Leom- 
im").     B.C.  post  1988.    The  nsnal  opinion  respect- 
g  this  and  the  preceding  founder  of  tribes  is  that  the 
rst  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cnsh,  probably  on  the 
>rder8  of  the  Persian  Gnlf ;  the  second  on  the  Syrian 
JTders,  aboot  the  territory  of  Edom  (Michaelis,  Spi- 
leg,  if  201  sq.).     Bnt  Yater  (Comment,  i,  120,  followed 
y  Gresenius,  Thee.  Heb.  p.  822)  has  soggested  that  the 
ame  may  apply  to  one  tribe,  and  this  may  be  adopt- 
i  as  probable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
f  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried  with  those  of  the 
'n&faite  Dedan.     See  Arabia.    The  theoiy  of  this 
aixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each 
ase  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba.     It  may 
«  snpposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among  the  chief 
raders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from  the  head  of 
he  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bearing 
uerchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern  Are- 
na, and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  anoth- 
er of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no 
mposaibility.     The  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which 
Dodan  is  mentbned  (besides  the  genealogies  above  re- 
ferred to)  are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure, 
rhe  Edomitish  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer. 
sliz,  8,  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom ;  agun  in  xxv,  28,  with  Tema  and  Buz ; 
in  Ezek.  xxv,  18,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy  against 
Edom ;  and  in  Isa.  xxi,  18  ("  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling 
companies  of  Dedanim' '),  with  Tema  and  Kedar.    This 
last  passage  is  by  some  understood  to  refer  to  cara- 
vans of  the  Cushite  Dedan ;  and  although  it  may  only 
signify  the  wandering  propensities  of  a  n^mad  tribe, 
such  as  the  Edomitish  portion  of  Dedan  may  have  been, 
tbe  supposition  that  it  means  merchant-caravans  is 
strengthened  by  the  remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in 
the  lamentation  for  Tyre.    This  chapter  (xxvii)  twice 
mentions  Dedan ;  first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enu- 
merating among  the  traffickers  with  the  merohant-dty 
many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  *'  The  children  of  De- 
dan  were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (0*^?^)  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony."     Passing  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the  proph- 
et again  (in  ver.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and  possibly 
the  mixed  anoe^  of  this  tribe.    Ver.  16  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  allude  especially  to  the  OuskUe  Dedan  (comp. 
ch.  xxxviii,  18,  where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and 
the  merchants  of  Tarshish ;  apparently,  firom  the  con- 
text, the  Dedan  of  chap,  xxvii,  16);  but  the  passage 
commencfaig  in  v.  20  appears  to  include  the  seUlers  on 
thebordw  of  Edom  (i.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).    The 


whole  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  '*  Dedan  [was]  thy 
merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee 
in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats :  in  these  [were  they] 
thy  merchants.  The  merchants  ot  Sheba  and  Baamah 
they  [were]  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs 
with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones, 
and  gdd.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  mer- 
chants of  Sheba,  Asshur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy 
merchants'*  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20-28).  We  have  here  a 
Dedan  connected  with  Arabia  (probably  the  north- 
western part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  also 
with  the  finther  and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan 
(Baamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic 
peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the 
head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  This  Dedan,  moreover,  is  a 
merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  **  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to  Ara- 
bia and  Kedar,  like  the  fSu*-off  Eastern  nations  who 
came  with  '*  spices,  and  precious  stones,  and  gold," 
*'blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,"  and  "chests  of 
rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of  De- 
dan support  the  ar;^ment  first  stated,  namely,  1. 
That  Dedan,  son  of  Baamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan- 
merchants  between  that  coast  and  Palestine.  2.  That 
Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  intermarriage  with 
the  Cushite  Dedan,  formed  a  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief  settlement  in  the 
borders  of  IdmnsBa,  and  perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral 
life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Idu- 
msda  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works  of 
Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  geographers,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the 
eastern  settlement;  and  a  native  indication  of  the 
name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dddan,  on 
the  borders  of  the  gulf  (see  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv,  6; 
Assemani,  Bibi.  Orient,  III,  i,  146, 168 ;  ii,  184, 660, 664, 
604,  744 ;  Btisching,  Atia,  p.  662 ;  Wahl,  Deecr,  Asite, 
p.  689;  Niebuhr,  Arabien^  p.  808  sq. ;  Heeren,  Jdeen^ 
I,  ii,  227, 419 ;  Barbosa,  Bammo  raccolte,  i,  288).  The 
identification  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Baa- 
mah, on  the  island  of  Aw&l,  near  the  Arabian  shore  of 
the  same  gulf.— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Baamaw. 

Ded'anlm  (Heb.  Dedanim',  ^'^^^^t  *^  patrial  from 
Dedan;  Sept.  Aac^av),  the  descendants  of  the  Arabian 
Dbdak  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  (Isa.  xxi,  18)  as  engaged  in 
commerce.  Some,  however,  foUowhig  the  various  ren- 
dering of  the  versions  (Michaelis,  Sficileg.  i,  116  sq.), 
have  thought  the  Bhodiane  to  be  meant,  and  others 
have  even  conjectured  an  allusion  to  the  Dodona^  a  fa- 
mous oracle  of  Epims  (Strabo,  vii,  604-7,  ed.  Almelon.). 

Dedicate  (prop,  "rpn,  chanak\  to  initiate,  Dent. 
XX,  6 ;  1  Kings  viii,  68 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  6 ;  elsewhere 
^*^^pn,  hakduh^  to  haUow,  and  other  Heb.  terms),  a 
religious  ceremony  whereby  any  thing  is  dedicated  or 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  desire  to  commence^  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnity, the  practical  use  and  application  of  whatever 
had  been  set  apart  to  the  divine  service.  Thus  Moses 
dedicated  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xl ; 
Num.  vii) ;  Solomon  his  Temple  (1  Kings  viii) ;  the  re- 
turned exiles  theirs  (Ezra  vi,  16, 17) ;  Herod  his  (Jose- 
phus,  Aid.  XV,  11, 6).  The  Maccabees,  having  cleansed 
the  Temple  ttom  its  pollutions  under  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  again  dedicated  the  altar  (1  Mace,  iv,  62-69),  and 
an  annual  fe^val  was  established  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  This  feast  was  celebrated  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  country, 
in  which  respect  it  diflered  from  the  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which  could  only  be 
observed  at  Jerusalem.    See  below. 
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Kot  .only  were  lacred  places  thus  dedicated,  but  some 
kind  of  dedicatory  solemnity  was  observed  with  respect 
to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and  even  prirato  booses  (Deot. 
XX,  6 ;  Psa.  xxx,  title ;  Neb.  xil,  27).  We  may  trace 
the  continnance  of  these  usages  in  the  custom  of  con- 
secrating or  dedicating  cbnrchee  and  chapels,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  *'  opening"  of  roads, 
markets,  bridges,  etc,  and  with  the  laonching  of  ships. 
—Kitto,  s.  ▼.    See  Coksbcratiov. 

DEDICATION,  the  Feast  of  the  (rd  iyicaipuL^ 
the  renetoal,  John  x,  22  [which  the  Sept  has  in  Num. 
Tii,  10] ;  Vulg.  encaima\  the  festival  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  altar  after  Judas  Maccabsus  had  driven  out 
the  Syrians,  B.C.  164  (1  Mace,  iv,  62-69,  where  it  is  6 
iyKoivuTfWQ  Tov  ^^Tiarripiov,  the  reetaraUon  qfiheal- 
toTy  because  the  old  and  profaned  altar  was  then  re- 
placed ;  but  in  2  Mace  x,  6,  6  Ko^apiofxb^  rov  vaov^ 
the  purification  of  the  Temple:  the  modem  Jews  call  it 
simply  chanMkah^  ns^^n  [^* dedicatioiiy"  as  occurs  in 
Num.  vii,  10, 11, 84, 88 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  9 ;  Neh.  xii,  27 ; 
Psa.  xxx,  title;  Esra  vi,  16, 17;  Dan.  Ui,  2,  8],  as  in 
the  Mithna ;  but  Josephus,  Afd,  xii,  7, 7,  styles  it  ^Crra, 
lighii).  The  following  account  of  it  is  chiefly  from 
Kitto,  s.  T.     See  Aittioohub  EpiPHAirBa. 

Mode  m  which  ihU  Festival  wa$  attddOlii  eekbraied. 
— It  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Chisleu  (see  Calbm- 
DAB,  Jewish),  and  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  re- 
quire attendance  at  Jerusalem.  (Jesus,  however,  was 
present  there  during  this  season,  xci/imv,  or  winter, 
John  X,  20.)  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity. 
The  Jews  assembled  in  the  Temple  or  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  places  wherein  they  resided  (Roth  ha- 
ShanOf  xviii,  2),  carrying  branches  of  trees  and  palms 
in  their  hands,  and  sang  psalms  to  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  No  ikst  or  mourning  on  account  of  any 
calamity  or  bereavement  was  permitted  to  commence 
during  the  festival  (Mishna,  Taanith,  ii,  10;  Moed 
Katon^  iii,  9) ;  the  Temple  and  all  private  houses  were 
lighted  up  within  and  without  by  lanterns  and  torches 
every  evening  during  the  eight  days  in  token  of  this 
joy  (1  Mace.,  iv,  62-69 ;  2  Mace,  x,  6^  ete. ;  Mishna, 
Baba  Kama^  v,  6),  for  which  reasons  Josephus  also  calls 
it  \v-xyiitv  dvaKavffeiQ,  the  Featt  of  Lamps  (comp.  AfA, 
xii,  7, 7,  with  Ajitm,  ii,  89).  Maimonides,  in  discours- 
ing upon  this  subject,  distincUy  declares  that  "the 
lighting  up  of  the  lamps  is  a  commandment  fitnn  the 
scribes.**  **  The  order  is,  **  says  he,  "  that  every  house 
should  light  one  light,  whether  the  inmates  thereof  be 
many  or  only  one.  He,  however,  who  honors  the  in- 
junction has  as  many  lights  as  there  are  inmates  in 
the  house^^e  has  a  light  for  every  man  and  woman. 
And  he  who  respecto  it  still  more  adds  a  light  for  ev- 
ery individual  every  night,  so  that  if  a  house  wherein 
are  ten  inmates  began  with  ten  lights,  it  would  end 
witii  eighty*'  (Mishna,  Torah  ffilchoth  MegiUah  Fa- 
Ch'tnukahy  sec.  iv,  p.  826,  b).  These  lamps  most  be 
lighted  inimediately  after  sunset  by  the  head  of  the 
fiimily,  who  pronounces  the  three  following  benedic- 
tions :  1.  * '  Blessed  art  thou.  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
world,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments, 
and  enjoined  upon  us  to  light  the  lamps  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication.**  2.  **  Blessed  art  thou,  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  done  wonders  for 
our  forefathers  in  those  days  about  this  time  ;**  and,  8. 
**  Blessed  art  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world, 
who  hast  preserved  us  in  life  and  health,  and  hast  per^ 
mitted  us  to  see  this  day!**  The  third  benediction, 
however,  is  only  pronounced  on  the  first  day  of  this 
festival.  The  practice  of  illumination  in  connection 
with  this  festival  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ofVery  old  date, 
and  was  most  probably  suggested  by  the  foct  that 
'*the  lamps  which  were  upon  the  candlestick**  were 
lighted  by  the  people  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
%rvice  (1  Mace,  iv,  50,  61),  as  well  as  by  the  natural 

iding  existing  among  most  nations  to  have  illumina- 


tions on  occasiont  of  great  joy.  The  BgrfSsm 
had  a  similar  festival  (Herod,  ii,  fi2>.  Mitfa^ 
very  great  antiquity,  however,  give  annthfT  nasa 
this  custom  of  lighting  Uunpft.  They  tell  m 
**when  the  Maccabees  weat  Into  tlie  Teaqife  t 
vanquishing  the  enemy,  and  wMited  to  H^  the 
dlestick,  th^  could  not  find  any  oH,  except  «M<k 
and  it  was  sealed  with  tbe  ring  of  the  bigH>* 
which  assured  them  that  it  was  not  poilated,  ^ 
was  just  enou|^  to  light  one  day.  WlMxet^M  64 
whose  glory  dwelleth  in  tbe  heawu,  bleeeei  iii 
tiiat  they  were  able  to  food  the  lamps  thomrid  i 
eight  days.  Wherefore  the  Macoabeaa  and  a^ ' 
people,  like  one  man,  have  ordained  that  tbes»  e 
days  diould  henceforth  be  days  of  joy  and  rtjeez^ 
like  the  festivals  ordained  in  the  law,  and  that  Ik 
should  be  lighted  on  those  days,  to  make  ~ 
wondrous  works  which  the  God  of  the  iMaveBi  kd 
wrought  for  them*'  {MegiUatk  AwHoekus,  p.  14d. 
Jellinek;  Talmud,  SabbHtk,  21,  »).  Now, 
we  may  think  about  the  embelliahments  of  tie 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  tliat  a  vial  of  oQ  was  m 
discovered  in  the  Temple  just  at  a  time  when  k  M 
most  wanted,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasoss  i ' 
the  lighting  of  lamps  has  been  inslituted. 

At  every  morning  prayer  during  the  whole  d 
festival,  a  portion  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Nuabe^i 
read  in  the  synagogue  by  the  prelector,  in  acoardm 
with  a  very  old  custom  (Mishna,  Me^tOtL,  m,  €):  ei 
on  the  first  day.  Num.  vii,  1-17,  is  read  after  the  k 
lar  lesson  of  the  Penteteuch,  if  it  is  a  SsbbatlL 
the  Haphtorah,  or  the  portion  firom  the  Ph)pfe(tK.i1 
Zech.  ii ;  on  the  second.  Num.  vii,  lS-23;,  is  leai  ^ 
ginning  with  *'  On  the  second  day,*'  etc^  aad  the  a» 
Haphtorah ;  on  the  third  day.  Num.  tH,  3^291  a. 
the  same  Haphtorah,  and  so  on.  In  the  Tes^  tf 
Jerusalem,  the  '*  Hallel**  was  song  every  day  d  & 
foast.  Connected  with  thb  festival  is  tbe  eafelntiQ 
of  the  exploite  performed  by  Judith  (q.  v.)  vpea  Bib- 
femes,  because,  as  some  suppose,  she  was  of  the  sttxt 
of  the  Maccabees.  Hence  some  of  the  MifaMkx 
which  give  the  history  of  Judas  MaccabeB«  wax  ^ 
with  it  the  history  of  Juditii. 

Modem  Jews  keep  the  feast  of  lights  Tery  siricdr, 
but  servile  work  is  not  forbidden  to  ht  dooa.  TW 
feast  is  observed  as  one  of  rejoicing  for  the  wato 
which  God  wrought  for  them.  During  the  eight  ^ 
parento  and  children  amuse  themselves  in  diflen^a- 
nocent  games,  particularly  the  last  night,  whea  B2%^ 
bors  and  Mends  meet  together  to  ei^joy  tbteam^t^n. 
The  Karaites,  however,  do  not  observe  this  fertiral,  be- 
cause it  is  an  uninspired  ordinance. 

There  are  four  other  dedications  of  the  Tea|4e  iv> 
corded: 

1.  The  dedication  of  the  Solomonic  Temple  (I  Gsg* 
viii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  v,  8),  which  took  pUice  hi  the  serc^ 
month,  or  in  the  autumn.  B.C.  10<Kk  Tliis  wai  eoa- 
cident  with  the  Feast  of  Tabemacks  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  dedication  at  tiie  time  of  Hesekiah,  wbeat^ 
Temple  was  purified  from  tbe  abominations  wfaiek  \a 
fether  Ahaz  introduoed  into  it  (2  Chnm.  xzix>  KC 
726.     See  Hbzbkiah. 

8.  The  dedication  of  Zenihbahel*8  Temple,  boika^ 
ter  the  captivity  (Ezra  vi,  16),  whk^  took  plaosii^ 
month  Adar,  in  the  spring.     B.C.  617. 

4.  The  dedication  of  Herod's  Temple  (Joesphi,  in 
zv,  11,  6).  B.C.  22.  Some  of  the  IkOieis  hsve  tha«- 
fore  thought  that  Jesus  is  said  to  liave  gone  to  theeil> 
ehration  commemorative  of  the  dedicatioii  of  Sobaoa'i 
Temple  or  of  Zerabbabers.  The  Ikct,  honevtf,  t^ 
there  was  mo  ammalfeslmU  to  commtmanste  Aest  M- 
catUms,  and  that  the  evangelist  Jolm  distiactiy  mn 
that  it  was  Ml  IA«  lOMfer,  establishee  it  beyond  doik 
that  our  Lord  went  to  the  Feast  of  tlie  DedicatisB  ■- 
stituted  by  Judas  Ifaocabsus.     See  Tbmpul 

Literature* — Maimonides,  J/ttAna  TbroA,  or  TaiB9- 
Chazaeas  Bilchoth  IfegiUa  Fe-ChmMkak,  sec  8  aadi; 
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riOfxik  AnHotkn^  printed  in  Bartolocci,  BibUoiheca 
^na,  ly  882,  etc ;  Midrash,  Le-Chanukahy  and  Mid- 
1,  ^char  U-Ckanakah^  published  by  Dr.  Adolpb  Jel- 
kL  in  Beik  ka-Midrash  (Leipdg,  1868),  i,  182,  etc. 
8  ^v^luine  also  contains  ^.1^  etc.)<a  reprint  of 
jiUcOk  AiUioehmi.  See  also  the  volnmes  quoted  in 
i  ajrtlcle,  and  in  Fabridus,  BibUog.  Aniignctr.  p.  419 
Ukewise  Otho,  Lex,  RtA.  p.  288  sq. ;  Lightfoot 
I  l^etstein,  in  loc.  Job. ;  Wftbner,  De  feMo  Enamd- 
m  (Helmst  1715) ;  Weber,  De  EmstBmis  (Lipe.  1688); 
:&iiei,  De  jwre  area  EnocBnia  (Erf.  1718) ;  and  the 
itiseB  De  Enoaame  temphruwty  by  Dannenbeiger 
pe.  1754),  Lincke  (Altdorf,  1678),  Lund  (Upsal. 
6>,  Reich  (Altdorf;  1713).     See  FKanvALS. 

Declioatioxi  of  drarohes.  See  Consecbatiok. 
De  DieiL  See  Dibu,  db. 
De  Dominis.  See  Dominib,  db. 
Deep  (the  representative  in  the  A.  Y.  of  sereral 
I'b.  words,  especially  Dinpl,  tekom'^  €^n.  i,  2,  etc.  an 
fsSy  often  rendered  "  depth  ;**  dffvtftrog^  Luke  viii, 
;  Rom.  X,  7,  elsewhere  **  bottomless  pit**).  The 
dp,  or  the  great  deep,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies, 
iefly  in  Scripture— 1.  Hell,  the  place  of  punishment, 
»  bottomless  pit  (Luke  viii,  81;  Rev.  ix,  1;  xi,  7). 
The  common  receptacle  of  the  dead ;  the  grave,  the 
ep  or  depths  of  the  earth,  under  which  the  body  is 
posited :  the  state  of  the  soul  corresponding  there- 
,  still  more  unseen,  still  deeper,  still  ftirther  dis- 
nt  from  human  inspection,  is  tliat  remote  country, 
at  * '  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns*'  (Bom. 
T).  8.  The  deepest  parts  of  the  sea  (Psa.  Ixix,  15 ; 
rli,  26).  4.  The  chaos,  which.  In  the  beginning  of 
le  world,  was  unformed  and  vacant  (Gen.  i,  2).    See 

BTS8. 

I>eer.  Although  this  word  occurs  in  the  English 
ible  only  in  the  connection  "  fallow  dbbr"  (q.  v.), 
.  properly  represents  several  terms  in  the  original, 
hich  are  variously  translated,  and  which  denote  wide- 
r  different  members  of  the  antelope  and  cervic  tkm- 
les.  See  Chamois  ;  Goat  ;  Ox ;  Ptoaro  ;  Roe,  etc. 
'or  the  proper  deer  we  find  the  following  variations 
f  the  same  word :  oj/yat  (^""K,  an  intensive  of  ^^M, 
[.  d.  a  large  ram;  Sept.  Ao^cX  the  male,  always 
endered  "  hart'*  (q.  v.),  occuib  Deut.  xU,  16, 22 ;  xiv, 
.;  XV,  22;  1  Kings  iv,  28;  Psa.  xlii,  1;  Cant,  ii,  9, 
.7 ;  viii,  14;  Isa.xxxv,  6;  Lam.  i,  6:  ayyalahf  (nb^K, 
Ten.  xUx,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  84 ;  Job  xxxix,  1 ;  Psa. 
Kviii,  33;  xxix,  9;  Cant.  11,  7;  iii,  6;  Hab.  iii,  19), 
w  atfye^hth  (nbjH,  Prov.  v.  19;  Jer.  xiv,  6),  the  fe- 
male, always  rendered  "hind'*  in  our  version  (Sept. 
TreXcx^c)*  Many  recent  writers,  however,  either  sup- 
pose different  species  of  antelope  to  be  meant,  or,  with 
Dr.  Shaw,  consider  the  term  to  be  generic  for  several 
species  of  deer  taken  together.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
believes  the  a^al  to  be  tibe  Ethiopian  oryx^  with  near- 
ly straight  horns.  See  Avtblopb.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  an  Ethiopian  species  could,  not 
well  be  meant  whore  the  clean  animals  fit  fbr  the  food 
of  the  Hebrews  are  indicated,  nor  where  allusion  is 
made  to  Buffiertng  fixmi  thirst,  and  to  high  and  rocky 
places  as  the  reftage  of  females,  or  of  both,  since  aU 
the  species  of  oryx  inhabit  the  open  plains,  and  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  desire  of  drinking ;  nor  can 
either  of  these  propensities  be  properly  ascribed  to  the 
true  antdopes,  or  gazelle,  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  be- 
ing residents  of  the  plain  and  the  desert;  like  the  or- 
yges,  often  leen  at  immense  distances  froioti  water,  and 
unwilling  to  venture  into  forests,  where  their  velocity 
of  flight  and  delicaey  of  structure  impede  and  destroy 
them.  Taking  the  older  interpretation,  and  review- 
ing all  the  texts  where  hart  and  hind  are  mentioned, 
we  find  none  where  these  objections  truly  apply.  An- 
imals ef  the  stag  kind  prefer  the  security  of  forests, 
sie  always  most  robust  in  rocky  mountain  covers,  and 


seek  water  with  considerable  anxiety ;  for  of  all  the 
light-footed  ruminants,  they  alone  protrude  the  tongue 
when  hard  pressed  in  the  chase.  Now,  comparing 
these  qualities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  the  species  of  these  genera  alone. 
Ayy^  appears  to  be  a  mutation  of  a  common  name 
with  Aa0oc ;  and  although  no  gfeat  stress  should  be 
laid  on  names  which,  more  particularly  in  early  times, 
were  used  without  much  attention  to  specific  identity, 
yet  we  find  the  Chaldee  qjcd  and  Sarroatic  je2en  strict- 
ly applied  to  stag.  Hence  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
modem  denial  that  ruminants  with  branched  decidu- 
ous horns  existed  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  Egypt ; 
and  Cuvier  for  some  time  doubted,  notwithstanding 
Virgil's  notice,  whether  they  were  found  in  any  part 
of  Africa;  nevertheless,  though  not  abundant  where 
water  is  rare,  their  existence  from  Morocco  to  the  NOe, 
and  beyond  it,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
an  Asiatic  species  still  appears  sometimes  in  Syria,  and, 
no  doubt,  was  formerly  common  there  (see  the  Petmy 
C^fckpoedtOf  s.  v.  Deer). 


Barbary  Deer. 

1.  The  species  usually  referred  to  by  the  above  Heb. 
terms  is  probably  that  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Cermu  barbarv$t  or  Barbary  stag,  in  sise  between  the 
red  and  fallow  deer,  diBtinguished  by  the  want  of  a 
bisantler,  or  second  branch  on  the  hcxms,  reckoning 
from  below,  and  by  a  spotted  livery,  which  is  effaced 
only  in  the  third  or  fomth  year.  This  species  is  fig- 
ured on  Egyptian  monuments,  is  stUl  occasionally  seen 
about  the  natron  lakes  west  of  the  Nile,  and,  it  seems, 
has  been  observed  by  travellers  in  the  desert  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  route  from  Cairo  towards  Da- 
mascus. We  take  this  to  be  the  iffkd  or  qfal  of  the 
Arabs,  the  same  which  they  accuse  of  eating  fieh — that 
is,  the  ceps,  lizards,  and  snakes,  a  propensity  common 
to  other  species,  and  similarly  ascribed  to  the  Virginian 
and  Mexican  deer. 

2.  Another  species  is  the  Persian  stag,  or  fnaral  of 
the  Tahtar  nations,  and  gewazen  of  Armenia,  larger 
than  the  stag  of  Europe,  clothed  with  a  heavy  mane, 
and  likewise  destitute  of  bisantlers.  We  believe  this 
species  to  be  the  so9ffur  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  nutra 
of  the  Arabs,  and  therefbre  residing  on  the  borders  of 
the  mountain  forests  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  One  or 
both  of  these  species  were  dedicated  to  the  local  bona 
dta  on  Mount  Libanus^-a  presumptive  proof  that  deer 
were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  kmd  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
she  is  the  female  of  the  stag,  or  hart,  and  that  in  the 
manners  of  these  animals  the  males  are  always  the  last 
to  hurry  into  cover. — ^Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Stag. 

Deeiing.    See  Debiho. 

Defence.  This  word,  besides  its  ordinary  and 
proper  use,  stands  in  the  English  Bible  as  a  mistrans- 
lation of  two  Heb.  terms. 

1.  MaUor(^iSQ,  in  connection  with  Q**'?^^,  streams, 
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rendered  in  2  Kings  xix,  24,  "riren  of  htneged pUuxt^^* 
Sept  irorafkoi  (rwox^CfVulg.  aqu(B  doMtat  in  Ibr.  xix, 
6,  **  brooks  of  defence,*^  Sept  duitpvytQ  rov  irorafiovj 
Yulg.  rwiaggerum;  in  Isa.  xzzvii,  25,  **  riven  of  the 
hetkffedjdaees,''  Sept  ffwaywyrj  i;5aroc, Vulg.  riw  c^ 
gervmy,  a  proper  name  for  Eotpt,  alluding  to  its  oo- 
fidif,  L  e.  the  brancAes  of  the  Nile.  The  derivation  of 
the  term  is  obscure ;  perhaps  it  is  only  another  appli- 
cation of  the  Heb.  word  of  the  same  form,  elsewhere 
signifying  (literally  ttraitnegt,  hence)  a  momid  orfortir 
Juation^  and  applied  to  Egypt,  especially  Lower  Egypt, 
as  being  strongly  fortified,  both  by  nature  and  art. 
SeelLkzoB. 

2.  BfftttT  0$9}  probably  something  dug  out  of  a 
mine,  occurring  only  in  Job,  and  rendered  in  chap, 
xxii,  24,  "gold,"  Sept  irlrpa,Vnlg.  mUx;  in  ver.  26, 
"defence,"  Sept  ^orj^hz  airh  ix^pwvj  Vulg.  contra 
hottet;  in  chap,  xxxvi,  19,  **gold,**  Sept  BwarbQ  iv 
di/dycy,  Vulg.  iribukUio),  precious  ore,  i.  e.  of  gold  or 
silver,  in  its  native  state ;  an  interpretation  evidently 
required  by  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  parallel 
members  of  the  hemistichs  where  it  occurs.    See  Gold. 

Defence  of  Christianity.    See  Apoloot. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Jdei  defeiuar)^  a  title 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  England,  as  Catkolt- 
au  does  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Chrigdanittimus  to 
the  king  of  France.  It  was  originally  conferred  by 
Leo  X  on  Heniy  YIII  for  his  work  against  Martin 
Luther ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date  qmUo  idut  Octob. 
1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VII. 
On  Henry's  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  pope 
of  Rome  deprived  him  of  this  title,  and  deposed  him 
from  his  throne.  The  English  Parliament  (85  Henry 
YIII,  ch.  8)  confirmed  the  title,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  used  by  English  monarchs. 

Defensor  matrimonii,  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  every  diocese,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  cases 
where  a  marriage  is  claimed  to  be  null,  to  search  for 
and  produce  the  proofs  of  its  validity,  and  to  follow  the 
case  into  any  court  to  which  it  may  be  carried  by  ap- 
peal, with  Uie  right  of  originating  such  an  appeal 
himself  in  cases  where,  through  some  defect  in  the 
proceedings  or  in  the  testimony,  a  verdict  of  nullifica- 
tion has  been  granted  upon  insufficient  grounds.  The 
office  was  instituted  by  Benedict  XIV  by  his  bulls  of 
Aug.  26, 1741,  and  Nov.  8, 1741  (BuUar,  Magn.  tom. 
xvi,p.41,48). 

Defile  (denoted  by  several  Heb.  and  6r.  words, 
especially  KS^,  tamii\  fuaivw,  denoting  filthmmy  but 
spoken  chiefiy  in  a  figurative  or  ceremonial  sense). 
Many  were  the  blemishes  of  person  and  conduct  which, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  were  esteemed  defilements; 
some  were  voluntary,  others  involuntary ;  some  orig. 
inated  with  the  party,  others  were  received  by  him ; 
some  were  inevitable  and  the  effect  of  nature,  others 
the  consequences  of  personal  transgression.  Under 
the  Gospel,  defilements  are  those  of  the  heart,  of  the 
mind,  the  temper,  and  the  conduct  Moral  defilements 
are  as  numerous,  and  as  thoroughly  prohibited  under 
the  Gospel  as  ever;  but  ceremonial  defilements  are 
superseded  as  requiring  any  religious  rites,  though 
many  of  them  clahn  attention  as  usages  of  health,  de- 
cency, and  civility  (Matt,  xv,  18 ;  Gen.xlix,4;  Rom. 
i,  24 ;  James  iii,  6 ;  Ezek.  xliii,  8).     See  Pollutiov. 

Degerando.    See  Gebahdo,  dr. 

Degradation,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the  act  of  de- 
priving a  clergyman  of  his  orders,  or  the  act  of  depos- 
ing an  offender  fh>m  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  office. 
In  the  case  of  bishops,  this  degradation  consisted  in  re* 
moval  from  a  larger  and  more  important  see  to  one 
smaller  or  less  considerable.  Presbyters  were  degrad- 
ed to  the  rank  of  deacons,  and  deacons  to  that  of  sub- 
deacons.     This  kind  of  punishment  was  also  inflicted 

bishops  in  Africa  by  superseding  them  in  their  ex- 


pected sacoeision  totheofficeof  ardtbiiiispar 
politan.  In  later  times,  degradatiem  iwipliwl 
of  all  authority  and  station.  An  instaaee  tf  < 
tical  degradation  in  the  ei^tii  ceutniy  at 
pie  is  recorded.  The  patriarch  Cwialswii 
to  ascend  the  (mho;  he  was  stripped  by  &e  M^t 
his  pallium,  and  anathematiaed;  bew^u  thcani^ 
walk  out  of  the  church  backwards.  When  Gaaa 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  degraded  fay  «i1b< 
queen-Muy,  his  persecutors  dmaaed  him  is  cfs^ 
robes  made  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre  on  his  haiiM 
the  pastoral  staff  in  hk  hand ;  and  in  this  attnik* 
ed  him  to  the  people.  They  then  stripped  li@^ 
by  piece.  On  tiie  Roman  fanoM  of  ^ 
Elliott,  DtGMOtiim  ofRomamm^  bk.  fi,  (^  xr  (lal 
edition) ;  see  also  Bingham,  Orig,  EeeL  bk.  xrl  d 
U;  Camtm  122  (^ Ckurd^ (^ EngUmd ;  Angasti,^!* 
ArcikOBologk^  iii,  401,  and  the  article  Dspoonoa. 

Degree  is  the  rendering  in  tlie  A.  V.  ef  «ie  5i 
and  one  Gr.  term  (besides  being  employed  as  se  ^ 
junct  in  the  phrases  **man  of  high  [or  low]  d^' 
wliere  it  has  no  [other]  ooire^KMident  in  the  fli%iul^ 
nb^p,  maalak'  (2  Kings  xx,  9, 10,  U ;  Isa.  xxxri 
8,  referring  to  the  graduated  scale  of  Uie  i£al  [%t' 
of  Ahaa,  and  in  the  titles  of  the  P&alma  entitistf  "^ 
of  Degrees"  [see  below] ;  a  tUpy  as  elsewboe  ^ks- 
ally  rendered);  (iadfiog  (only  1  Tim.  iii,  U^f^^ 
Hon  or  promotion,  etc  of  a  deacon  [q.  v.]  to  •  ^e 
office ;  or  perhaps  rather  a  spiritual  ^kmdfmai  a  ca- 
dition,  see  Alford,  in  loc),  a  Mtgp  (as  of  a  staircsii : 
door,  Ecclns.  vi,  86).     See  Staibs. 

DEGREES,  SoFG  of  (nftratt  *^'^,«V^* 

sUp8 ;  Sept.  i^i^  rurv  avafla^fuiv,  Vulg.  eaUkm  f* 
dtcum),  a  title  given  to  fifteen  Pealma,  from  exxQ 
cxxxiv  inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attr3>BtBd  ta  \>>- 
vid,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  SokKnon,  is^  ^ 
other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Ek> 
horn  supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  lui  t^' 
same  bard  (End.  in  das  A.  T.),  on  the  view  sdopte^  / 
many  that  the  indications  of  authoraiiip  in  tixse  ttk 
are  not  trustworthy,  since  they  appear  to  bxre  bea 
added  by  a  later  hand,  and  in  anyca^^^thevoTKx 
phraseology  would  be  employed  to  denote  a  bna 
composed  mi  honor  of  David  or  of  Solomon''  (Hsfb  i 
8ermonty  i,  208-9).  The  most  g^erally  umn^ 
opinion,  however,  is  that  some  of  these  hymt  ^^ 
preserved  from  a  period  anterior  to  tlie  'Bab7i»^ 
captivity ;  that  others  were  composed  in  tlie  one  i^ 
it  by  those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  on  the  emsp^ 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  twm  ^ » 
later  date,  but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  col^ 
tion,  because  they  had  one  and  the  same  donettf 
This  view  is  adopted  by  Roeenmtiller,  Herder,  X& 
delssohn,  Joel  Biill,  and  others.  With  respect  to  t^ 
term  ni?^^h,  or  **  degrees,"  a  great  diveintj  of «!»' 
ion  prevails  among  Biblical  critics.  1.  Aseoi^^ 
some,  it  refers  to  Uie  melody  to  wliich  the  PmIb  *» 
to  be  chanted.  Bellermann  {Metrik  der  Bdrif-> 
190  sq.)  calls  these  Psalms  "trochaic  songs."  l^ 
translates  the  words  **  £in  Lied  im  hdhem  0«tt" ^ 
connecting  the  Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  cxm*' 
tion ;  and  Michaelis  Qn  Lowth, De  Sacri  Pod,^^) 
compares  nb^ia  with  the  Syriae  fitnVsS  (^^ 
which  would  likewise  characterise  the  metre  0  ^ 
melody  (Assem.  BSd.  i,  62) ;  but  Gesenina  (^A^eni 
HaL  1812,  No.  206)  denies  to  the  Hebrews  asr  wttf 
cal  prosody. .  See  Poetrt,  Hsbssw.  It  is  thoi|M 
that  the  poetry  of  tiie  Syrians  may  hereafter  tiav 
some  light  upon  this  title,  as  of  the  eiglit  spedar  ^ 
verse  which  they  distinguish,  one  is  called  f^ 
M»&B,  degrees,  like  these  Psalms,  and  tiie  name  if 
pears  to  refer  to  a  particular  kind  of  metre  (seeJ^ 
Kit.  HaL  1816,  No.  11);  but  what  that  metn  i«,  ^ 
whether  it  exists  in  the  Psalms  bearing  tiiis  titk.** 
have  not  yet  the  means  of  determining.    2.  OBa)i»^ 
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nd«,  mlBo,  Bome  refer  the  name  SUr  ham^Jifcudoth 
tig  of  detgreea — to  the  argument  of  the  Psalms,  and 
slate  son^  qfatoeniy  or  ode$  cfoKomot^  sopposmg 
i  to  haire  been  song  by  the  Israelites  while  re- 
xsxg  from  exile  (Ezra  vii,  9),  or  on  their  annual 
neys  to  JFeniaalem  in  order  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
:  lienceaomennderstandMcrfldmarcAWfOriM^^rHn 
»  ;  but  this  would  only  apply  to  two  of  them  (Psa. 
H,  C3cxvi^.  Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Her- 
(Geiste  der  kdnrSi§eker  Poedey,  who  interprets  the 
I  *>  *'  Hymns  for  a  journey*"  This  view  is  advocated 
ength  by  Hengstenberg  (Ccmmeni.  on  PBolmSy  lii, 
Bdinb.  ecL),  and  has  been  adopted  by  seyeral  later 
Lea.  B.  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient  authority 
Kimchi,  Saadias,  Jarcbi,  etc.  explain),  which  main- 
A  that  the  deffrees  allude  to  the  fifteen  steps  which, 
lie  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  led  from  the  court  of  the 
nen  to  that  of  the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps 
of  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted  (comp. 
mxkd,  Middothf  ii,  5 ;  Sueoa^  v,  4).  Adam  Clarke 
inmenl.  on  Psa.  cxx)  refers  to  a  similar  opinion  as 
nd  in  the  Apocr3rphal  Gospel  of  ike  birth  qfMary: 
Ler  parents  brought  her  to  the  Temple,  and  set  her 
m  one  of  the  steps.  Now  there  are  fifteen  steps 
>at  the  Temple,  by  which  they  go  up  to  it,  accoid- 
;  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of  degrees."  See  Templb. 
The  most  probable  interpretation,  however,  is  that 
^ted  by  Gesenins  (Tket.  ffeb,  p.  1081  sq.),  that  they 
i  so  called  ttmsk  a  certain  rhythm  obvious  in  several 
them,  by  which  the  sense,  as  it  were,  ascends  by  de- 
tes  or  stepSy  the  first  or  last  words  of  a  preceding 
lose  being  often  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cceeding  one  (see  Jour.  Sac  Lit,  October,  1854,  p.  89 
.).  Thoa,  in  Psa.  cxxi : 
1. 1  wtU  lift  up  mine  Qjes  unto  the  hills. 

From  whence  oometh  my  help. 
%.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lcnrd, 

Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
8.  He  will  no%  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  mofved; 

Thy  keeper  will  not  lAumher. 

4.  Lo,  not  alumher  nor  ale^  will  the 

keeper ^Ibtm^  , 

5.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper.,  eta 

ompare  also  Psa.  cxxii,2-4;  cxxiii,8,^;  cxxiv,!- 
;  cxxvi,  2,  8 ;  cxxix,  1,  2.  To  the  same  class  be- 
ings also  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  8^80).  This 
lew  is  followed  by  De  Wette  {EirU.  in  das  A.T.y. 
89)  and  others.  See  Illing,  DisqttisiHo  de  inscriptioney 
■^■ipran  n*^  (Brem.  1765) ;  Clarisse,  Psalmi  qtand^- 
hn  ffammadhth  (L.  B.  1819) ;  Sticht,  De  PsabnisHaff^ 
naloih  (Altona,  1766).     See  Psalms. 

Degrees  (F^nch  de^ri,  from  Lat.  graduSj  a  step), 
atles  of  rtmk  to  which  are  annexed  privileges,  confer- 
red upon  students  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  upon 
nembers  thereof,  as  a  testimony  of  their  proficiency 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.    The  term  *  *  Arts,"  or  **  Lib- 
eral Arts,"  as  technically  applied  to  certain  studies, 
came  into  use  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  universities,  the  term  **  Faculty  of  Arts" 
denoted  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  science  and 
philosophy  as  distinguished  from  the  Ikculty  of  theol- 
ogy, and  afterwards  of  medicine  and  law.    The  num- 
ber of  ^  arts"  embraced  in  the  full  mediaeval  course  of 
learning  was  seven :  Granmiar,  Logic,  Rhetoric  (con- 
stituting the  Trivium),  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
snd  IBLhetoric  (the  Qmdrivium).    The  terms  master 
and  doctor  were  originally  applied  synonymously  to 
Any  person  engaged  in  teaching.    In  process  of  time, 
^  one  was  restricted  to  the  liberal  arts,  the  other  to 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine.    When  regulations  were 
established  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  from  teach- 
ing, and  an  initiatory  stage  of  discipline  was  prescribed, 
these  terms  became  significant  of  a  certain  rank,  and 
^  the  possession  of  certain  powers,  and  were  called 
ffrodwi  "steps"  or  "degrees."    The  passing  of  the 
initiatory  stage,  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Gregory  IX  (1227-41),  conferred  the  title  of  bachelor 
{^'  ^0)  ^^^  an  additional  course  of  discipline  and  ex- 


amination was  necessary  to  obtaming  that  of  master: 
The  title  of  Master  of  Arts  originally  implied  the  right, 
and  even  the  duty  of  publicly  teaching  some  of  the 
branches  included  in  the  fiMulty  of  arts ;  a  custom 
which  is  still  retained,  to  some  extent,  in  the  German 
universities,  but  has  fdlen  into  disuse  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  degrees  of  D.D.  (doctor  cUvitutatis^y  S.T.D. 
(sacrm  theohffioB  doctor)^  and  LL.D.  (doctor  utriusque 
leffwn)y  are  conferred,  honoris  causd,  by  colleges  and 
universities,  upon  persons  held  to  be  worthy  of  them, 
whether  members  of  the  said  institutions  of  learning 
or  not.  The  see  of  Rome  claims  a  universal  academi- 
cal power,  and  the  Pope  confers  the  doctor's  degree  at 
pleasure.  See  Kirkpatrick,  HisUnicaUy  received  Con- 
ception of  the  Umversitjff  Newman,  Office  and  Work  of 
Universities,  p.  241 ;  Tholuck,  in  Herzog's  Beal-£ncif- 
klopddie,  xvi,  722 ;  and  the  article  Doctob. 

Deha'vltes  (Chald.  Deha^,  Kl^nn,  or  Dehcm\ 
^!30?»  ^^P**  ^«'^o*»  Vulg.  Lievi),  one  of  the  Assyr- 
ian tribes  ftt>m  which  a  colony  was  led  out  by  Asnap- 
per  to  repopulate  Samaria,  and  who  there  joined  their 
neighbors  in  opposing  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv,  9).  These  DaM  were  prob- 
ably the  Aaoi,  Dai  (Herod,  i,  126),  a  nomade  Persian 
tribe  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Ammian.  Marc,  xx,  8, 
p.  800,  ed.  Bip.),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mardians, 
or  Hyrcanians  (Strabo,  xi,  608,  611;  Pliny,  vi,  19; 
xxxvii,  88 ;  Solin.  xx),  towards  Margiana  (Ptol.  vi, 
10),  under  the  rule  of  Darius  (Cur*,  iv,  126),  and  later 
of  Alexander  (Curt,  viii,  14,  6 ;  ix,  2,  24)  and  his  suc- 
cessors (Livy,  xxvii,  40).  This  people  appears  to  have 
been  widely  diffused,  being  found  as  Dahcs  (AdaC) 
both  in  the  country  east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi,  8, 
2 ;  Arrian,  Exped.  Al.  iii,  11,  etc.),  and  hi  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi,  9,  8) ;  and  again  as  Diki 
(AToe,  Thucyd.  ii,  96),  or  Daci  (AaKoi,  Strab.,  D.  Cass., 
etc.),  upon  tlie  Danube.  Theh:  name  perhaps  survives 
in  the  present  district  Daghestan.  They  were  an  Arian 
race,  and  are  regarded  by  some  as  having  their  lineal 
descendants  in  the  modem  Danes  (see  Grimm*s  Ge- 
schicht.  der  Deutsi^  Sprach.  i,  192-8).  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Persian  dahj  **a  village;"  Dehavites 
will  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  L^tin  "Rnstid.'' 
Their  love  of  war  and  plunder  induced  them  to  serve 
as  mercenaries  under  various  princes  (Arrian,  iii,  11 ; 
V,  12) ;  and  their  valor  has  immortalized  them  in  the 
pages  of  Virga  as  "  indomiti  Dab«"  (JSn.  viii,  728). 
A  band  of  them  had  doubtless  entered  the  service  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  followed  him  to  Palestine,  and 
received  for  their  reward  grants  of  land  in  Samaria 
(Stephanus  Byzant.  s.  v. ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vii,  668; 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  888). 

Dehon,  Theodore,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Dec,  1776.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  school,  where, 
for  some  years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In 
1791  he  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  the  highest  honors  in  1795.  He  at  once 
commenced  his  prep«mition  for  the  ministry,  for  which, 
from  early  childhood,  he  had  evinced  a  strong  indina^ 
tion.  In  1797  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  became  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  re^ 
mained  until  1810,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  failing 
health,  to  seek  a  inilder  climate.  An  invitation  to  the 
rectorship  of  St  MichaeVs  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
was  accepted.  In  this  charge,  as  at  Newport,  he  was 
loved  and  revered  by  all  classes.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  to 
whifh  office  he  was  solemnly  set  apart,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  White.  He  continued  in  the 
rectorship  of  bis  church,  and  performed  its  duties  and 
those  of  the  bishopric,  with  eminent  zeal,  discretion, 
and  success,  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever  in 
August,  1817.  At  the  request  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
Michael^s,  he  was  bdried  beneath  its  chancel.     His 
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sermons,  in  two  Tolnmes,  hare  passed  throogb  two 
editions  in  this  conntiy,  and  through  three  in  England. 
They  are  models  of  practical  pulpit  discourse.  See 
Memoir  by  Rev,  Dr,  Godtdmy  and  Prtf.  to  2d  edit,  Ser^ 
SHMw,  vol.  i ;  also  Sprague,  Afmak^  y,  425. 

Del  Gratia  (Lat  by  tke  grace  of  God)  is  a  form- 
ula used  by  bishops  and  monarchs.  **  Felix  of  Rome 
(A.D.  356)  styled  himself  epi§copu$  per  Dei  graiiam. 
Afterwards  it  came  to  be  appended  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  deans,  monks,  and  even 
chaplains,  to  their  titles  in  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments, as  an  expression  of  dependence.  After  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  sanction  of  the 
pope  began  to  be  considered  necessary  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  the  higher  clergy  wrote  Dei  ti  ApottoUcm  tedii 
gratid,  *  by  the  favor  of  God  and  the  apostolic  see.' 
At  a  later  period  many  of  them  preferred  to  write 
migerationedimndjpermiasionedivinaytaidihtlike;  but 
they  still  continued  to  be  styled  by  others  Dei  gtxUid, 
In  the  British  Islands  this  style  was  generally  drop- 
ped about  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  but  it  was  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy  and 
York  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Beginning  with  the  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  many 
temporal  princes,  earb,  and  barons  made  use  of  the 
formula  Dei  Gratii ;  and  before  the  15th  century  no 
idea  of  independence  or  of  divine  right  seems  to  have 
attached  to  it.  But  in  1442,  king  Charles  YII  of 
France  forbade  its  use  by  the  Comte  d'Armagnac,  and 
in  1449  obliged  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  declare  that 
he  used  it  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  French 
crown.  These  instances  show  that  it  had  now  begun 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  sovereigns 
who  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  other  earthly  potentate 
or  power.  In  this  way,  what  was  originally  a  pious  ex- 
pression of  humility  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  as- 
sertion of  the  doctrine  of  the  *  divine  right*  of  kings." 
— Chambers,  EncydcjKBdia,  s.  v. 

DeipTra,  mother  of  God,  a  title  applied  to  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Christ,  at  the  Council  <^  NicsBa.  See 
Theotokos. 

Deiam  (from  DeuSy  God)  properly  means  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  First 
Cause,  in  opposition  to  Atheism.  It  is  now,  however, 
applied  to  that  form  of  infidelity  which  professes  to 
believe  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  but  denies  his 
revelation.  The  word  Deism  is,  at  bottom,  the  same 
as  Theism  (from  Ocdc,  God) ;  but  a  distinction  in  prac- 
tical use  has  arisen  between  them.  Des  Prades  calls 
Theism  the  foith  of  reason,  which  precedes  all  revela- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  by  Deism  the 
faith  in  reason  which  contests  revelation.  In  more 
modem  times,  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  the 
two  terms  mentioned  has  been  adopted  by  the  usage 
of  scientific  language  in  Germany,  according  to  which 
Deism  is  the  doctrine  of  Grod's  relation  to  the  world, 
which  represents  God  as  not  only  different,  but  also 
as  separated  from  the  world,  therefore  as  only  in  an 
external  relation  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  Theism 
would  be  the  doctrine  which  represents  God  as  holding 
an  internal  and  real  relation  to  the  world.  Kant 
makes  the  distinction  between  a  deist  and  a  theist  as 
follows :'  the  deiti,  he  says,  believes  in  a  God,  but  the 
theist  in  a  living  God.  *'  About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  title  was  arrogantly  assumed  by  those  who 
professed  to  believe  in  a  Grod,  while  they  revised  to 
acknowledge  any  revelation  of  his  will.  They  set  up 
in  opposition  to  Christianity  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  *  natural  religion,'  but  never  agreed  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  &ith  which  it  taught,  or  the  practical  duties 
which  it  required.  Deism,  in  effect,  is  a  rejection  of 
all  known  religions,  supplying  nothing  in  their  place, 
but  leaving  the  mind  to  doubt  and  darkness.  But  the 
fHends  of  Christianity  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
free  and  unreserved  discussion  which  their  religion 
undergone.    The  cavils  and  objections  of  the  de- 


ists have  been  fidrly  beard  and  IbBj 
for  their  opposition  we  sbonld  not  have  kad  mit\ 
vast  mass  of  Christian  evidencea  as  has  ben 
by  the  pious  and  learned ;  evidences  wlil^  tiUi 
prove  the  truths  of  ChristianHy,  so  Qluslnts  'm 
trines  as  to  be  of  lasting  service  to  tbe  omt  rf 
ine  religion  and  the  best  interests  of  nuDikiiid*r 
The  ground  taken  by  the  En^&h  deasU  wai 
tially  the  naturalistic,  viz.  that  the  Gospel  faiiiRf « 
the  product  of  an  inventiim  imposed  apoa  1^ 
by  its  authors. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Ch^buiy  0><>™  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
has  been  regarded  as  the  first  deistkal  writer  ialf 
land,  or  at  least  the  first  who  rednced  Delmttt* 
tern,  affirming  the  sufficiency  of  rsasoD  aad 
religion,  and  rejecting  divine  revdatkn  m  i 
sary  and  superfluous.  His  system,  tan^iabft 
Veritate  and  De  ReGgiom  Lmd,  embraced  tkes  te 
articles:  1,  The  being  of  God;  2,  that  he  is  t»  b  « 
shipped ;  8,  that  piety  and  moral  virtas  are  tbe  dM 
parts  of  worship ;  4,  that  God  wiH  psrdoa  ov 
on  repentance ;  and,  5,  that  there  is  a  taOn  itetf 
rewards  and  punislunent.  See  Hkrbert  of  €■» 
BURT.  Hobbes  (f  1680X  deriving  aU  knowledge  ^ 
the  senses,  taught  a  lower,  but  more  logical  fin  tf 
Deism  than  Hert)ert,  and  one  less  cslmirtBi  te  k 
harm,  as  his  system  obviously  subvorts 
rality.  See  Hobbes.  Charles  Blonnt  (f  lQS^prii> 
lished  a  translation  of  Philoeteatos's  L^  ofAfAa 
7)fanaus,  with  the  same  purpoee  as  that  of  Hiindsi 
the  4th  century,  vis.  to  contrast  the  charader  asi  l» 
tory  of  Christ  disadvantageoasly  with  that  ef  A|b& 
nius.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Grade  efkam 
(1695),  explaining  the  '*  Deists'  RdU^oo.**  Job  Tfr 
land  (t  1722),  in  his  CkrisHamig  not  Jfysftviw  (I^* 
asserted  the  capacity  and  supremacy  of  reasoo  (aal»- 
padng  the  modem  Rationalism  [q.  v.]X  and  ib^  i 
his  Amyntor  (1699),  threw  doubt  apon  the  Cias. 
The  theory  that  Christ  was  an  orduiary 
followers  elevated  him  to  the  imaginary  ^pstr  i 
a  divine  beings  had  been  started  by  the  esilj  e^ 
nents  of  Christianity — Celsus,  Por]^yry,  and  iibi 
It  was  revited  by  Woolstoh  (f  1788)  (q.  v.),  a  ^ 
Six  Discourses  on  the  Mirages  (1727>,  and  by  Tp- 
dal  (q.  V.)  in  his  ChrisUanify  as  old  as  Ae  Cifti* 
(1780).  T3mdal  was  followed  by  Chubb,  Trm  6» 
pel  qf  Christ  (1748),  and  other  writings  [see  Osas] 
and  by  Morgan,  The  Moral  PhUascfker,  and  <d(c 
works.  These  views  were  disseminated  aaiaii^  tbi 
higher  classes  in  England  by  Bolingbroke  asd^i^ 
bury,  and  at  a  Uter  period,  in  the  form  of  csa^ 
scep^dsm,  by  Hume  and  Gibbon.  Amoo^  the  it- 
erate, Thomas  Paine  (q.  v.)  was  the  grett  pn?>P' 
tor  of  Deism.  The  progress  of  vulgar  Deiss  ma^ 
the  higher  classes  was  arrested  by  Butler^  itasstsi 
Analogy  [see  Butlkr],  and  among  the  lover>i 
large  extent,  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  MetlM&s. 

In  France,  the  English  Deism  was  adopted  isd^ 
ftised  by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  (q.  v.):  ^ 
it  soon  became  frivolous,  immoral,  and,  in  fixti  ^ 
istic.  In  Germany,  the  same  seed  sprang  up  is  ^ 
18th  century  in  the  theories  which  gave  rise  to  tk 
modem  Rationalism  (q. v.).  ''  The  dei^ical  inona^ 
if  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  obsolete.  If  the  sme  ^^ 
are  now  repeated,  they  do  not  recor  in  the bsim^ 
but  are  connected  with  new  fbnns  of  phi]o8C|iliv«^ 
altered  by  contact  with  more  recent  criticisBi.  ^^ 
present  day  sceptics  would  believe  less  thta  th  ^ 
ists,  or  believe  more,  both  in  philosophy  and  is  cd)* 
cism.  In  philosophy,  the  titct  that  tiie  aaow  i^^ 
ties  occur  in  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  rerab^ 
would  now  throw  them  back  from  Monothasi^ 
Atheism  or  Pantheism ;  while  the  mysteries  of  i«^ 
tion,  which  by  a  rough  criticism  were  thai  dan^ 
would  be  now  conceded  and  explafaied  awaj  a  1^ 
chological  peculiarities  of  races  or  individuls-  ^ 
criticism,  the  delicate  examination  of  the  sacnd  lit*- 
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i  -woold.  now  prevent  both  the  reyival  of  the  cold, 
Ukginatiye  want  of  appreciation  of  its  extreme  lit- 
ir  beauty,  and  the  hasty  imputation  of  the  charge 
terory  forgery  against  the  authors  of  the  doco- 
ts.  In  the  deist  controversy,  the  whole  question 
ed  upon  the  differences  and  respective  degrees  of 
S&tioii.  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  moral  and 
txyre  duties ;  the  deist  conceding  the  one,  denying 
other.  The  permanent  contribution  to  thought 
,e  b3'  the  controversy  consisted  in  turning  atten- 
f  rom  abstract  theology  to  psychological,  firom  met- 
y  sical  dlsquisitioos  on  the  nature  of  God  to  ethical 
sideration  of  the  moral  scheme  of  redemption  for 
u  Theology  came  forth  from  the  conflict,  recon- 
tred  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  re- 
lated to  meet  the  doubts  which  the  new  form  of 
Losopby — ^psychology  and  ethics — ^might  suggest. 
)  attack  of  revealed  religion  by  reason  awoke  the 
ance,  and  no  period  in  Church  history  is  so  remark- 
e  for  -works  on  the  Christian  evidences — grand  mon- 
ents  of  mind  and  industry.    The  works  of  defend- 

are  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  basis  of 
laon  as  their  opponents,  and  hence  the  topics  which 
»y  illustrate  have  a  permanent  philosophical  value, 
mgh  their  special  utility  as  arguments  be  lessened 
the  alteration  in  the  point  of  view  now  assumed  by 
>e  thought"  (Farrar,  CrUical  HUtory  of  Free  ThougU^ 
:t.  iv). 

The  aim  of  honest  deists  has  professedly  been  to 
untain  the  doctrine  of  a  Personal  God ;  and  they 
vve  asserted  and  assumed  that  this  doctrine  can  be 
titer  and  more  surely  vindicated  apart  from  what 
ey  call  the  entanglements  of  Christian  faith  than  in 
•nnection  with  them.  But  the  history  of  thought, 
I  the  last  century  especially,  shows  that  Deism,  or 
3lief  in  a  Personal  God  apart  from  Christianity,  gives 
ay  steadily  before  the  assaults  of  Pantheism  and 
ositiviam.  No  robust  £fdth  has  ever  sprung  out  of 
^ism.  The  so-called  spiritualistic  writers  of  France 
ave  contended  nobly  (e.  g.  Cousin,  Saisset,  and  oth- 
ri)  against  Materialism ;  but  their  task  of  upholding 
lieism  in  France  has  devolved  now  almost  wholly 
pen  Christian  thinkers. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  English  deists  and  their 
frinciples  will  be  found  in  Van  Mildert,  Boyle  Leo- 
ure^  sermon  x ;  Lechler,  GeschicMe  d,  englisdt.  Deis- 
nu8  (1841).  See  also  Leland,F»ev  ofdeistical  Writ- 
ir8  (new  ed.  by  Edmonds,  Lond.  1837,  8vo);  Noack, 
Die  Freidenker  in  der  Religion  (Bern.  1853-66, 8  vols. ; 
s^ol.  i  treats  of  the  "  English  Deists,'*  vol.  ii  of  the 
"  French  Freethinkers,"  vol.  iii  of  the  "  German  En- 
lightenment") ;  Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought 
COxf,  1868,  8vo;  repub.  Boston,  1863,  12mo);  Hurst, 
History  of  RaHonaUsm^  chap,  xix ;  Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  Doctrines,  §  288;  Domer,  Geschi<Ate  d,  protest,  The- 
ologie  (1867),  p.  487 ;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lecture,  1867. 
Compare  the  articles  Izcfidblity  ;  Rationalism. 
For  the  writers  against  Deism,  see  Apoloobtics; 
Apoloot;  Evidbncbs. 

Deity,  a  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  the 
Latin  Deus,  God.  It  was  originally  an  abstract  term, 
oud  thence  transferred  to  signify,  in  a  concrete  sense. 
Him  whom  we  call  God, 

DEITY  OF  Jesus  Chbist.  "  In  the  use  of  this 
phrase  concerning  our  Lord  we  mean  to  assert  that  he 
was  *the  very  and  eternal  God.*  It  is  a  more  proper 
expression  than  *the  divimty  of  Christ,'  since  this  lat- 
ter does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  more  of  our 
Lord's  nature  than  that  it  was  god/i^,  or  of  heavenly 
origin ;  whereas  the  term  *  Deity'  contains  in  it  the 
notion  of  essential  Godhead.  The  other  expression, 
however,  has  prevailed,  on  account  of  the  word  *  De- 
ity' having  come  to  be  so  commonly  used  as  the  con- 
crete instead  of  the  abstract  sense,  to  denote  a  divine 
Bany."—Eden,  Churchmctn's  Dictionary,  a.  v.  See 
Chbistolooy;  Truiity. 


De'kar  (Heb.  Decker,  •ign,  a  thrusting  through), 
the  father  of  Solomon's  purviayor  in  the  second  royal 
district  (1  lUngs  iv,  9),  from  which  passage  it  appears 
that  his  son  Ben-Deksr  (^i?^l^ ;  Sept.  vlb^  Aaxap ; 
Yulg.  Bendecar)  was  the  royal  commissariat  officer  in 
the  western  part  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, Shaalbim  and  Bethshemesh.     B.C.  ante  1014. 

De  la  Mennaifl.    See  La  Msifif  ais. 

Delai'^ah  (Heb.  Delc^ah',  rnb'n,yre«J  by  Jehovah  ; 
also  in  the  prolonged  form  Delaya'hu,  ^M'^b'n,  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  12,  25 ;  comp.  AtnXtvOtpoc  Kt;- 
piov,  1  Cor.  vii,  22 ;  also  the  Phosnician  name  AiXaia- 
ordprot,  quoted  from  Menander  by  Josephus,  Ap.  i,  18, 
and  the  modem  name  Godfrey =Got^frey),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept  AaXataQ  v.  r.  'ApSaWai.)  The  head  of 
the  twenty-third  division  of  the  priestly  order  in  the 
arrangement  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  18).  B.C. 
1014. 

2.  (Sept.  Aa\cttaQ,  TodoXiag.")  A  son  of  Shemaiah, 
and  one  of  the  courtiers  to  whom  Jeremiah's  first  roll     ^ 
of  prophecy  was  read  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12) :  he  vainly  in- 
terceded for  its  preservation  fitmi  the  flames  (ver.  25). 
B.C.  604. 

3.  (Sept  AdXata.')  The  progenitor  or  head  of  one  of 
the  parties  of  exiles  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Zerubbabel  from  certain  parts  of  the  Assyrian  domin- 
ions, but  who  had  lost  their  genealogical  records  (Ezra 
u,  60 ;  Neh.  vii,  62).     B.C.  586. 

4.  (Sept  AaXaia.)  The  son  of  Mehetabeel,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  Shemaiah  who  counselled  Nehemiah  to  es- 
cape into  the  Temple  from  the  threats  of  Sanballat 
(Neh.  vi,  10).     B.C.  ante  410. 

5.  (Sept  AeXata  v.  r.  AaXaata.')  One  of  the  sons  of 
Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  Toyai  line  of  Judah  from 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  24,  where,  however,  the  name 
is  Anglicized  Dalaiah).  He' probably  belongs  to  the 
tenth  generation  before  Christ  (see  Strong's  Harmony 
and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).    B.C.  cir.  300. 

Delanoey,  William  Heathcote,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  was  bom  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  8, 1797 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1817, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1819.  His  first  ministe^ 
rial  labor  was  given  to  Grace  Church,  New  York,  or 
which  he  was  in  charge  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
rectorship  which  preceded  that  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wain- 
wright.  He  then  officiated  for  a  short  time  in  the 
newly-organized  parish  of  St.  Thomas's,  Mamaroneck. 
Having  been  advanced  to  the  priesthood  on  March  6, 
1822,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  assistant 
minister  of  the  united  churches  of  Christ  Chnrch,  St. 
Peter's,  and  St.  James's,  of  which  bishop  White  was 
then  rector.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1833  he  became  a»- 
sistant  minister  of  St  Peter's  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1837  rector.  When  the  diocese  of  New  York 
was  divided  in  1838,  Dr.  Delancey  was  elected  the  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Western  New  York.  Hb 
consecration  took  place  on  May  9, 1839.  In  1852  he 
visited  England  as  a  delegate  to  the  English  House 
of  Bishops  Arom  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  He  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 1865. 
In  all  positions,  as  pastor,  university  officer,  and  bish- 
op. Dr.  Delancey  was  diligent,  skilful,  and  successM. 
He  instituted  a  system  of  diocesan  missions  sustained 
to  the  present  time  withoot  incurring  debt  In  1840, 
by  his  recommendation,  a  fUnd  for  the  relief  of  infirm 
and  aged  clergy  of  the  diocese  was  established. 

Delany,  Patbiok,  an  eminent  Irish  clergyman, 
was  born  in  the  year  1686,  and  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  In  1727  lord  Carteret  raised  him 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Christ  Church.  He  distin. 
guished  himself  by  the  publication  of  the  first  voir 
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nme  of  a  work  entitled  Revelation  examined  with  Can- 
dor (4th  edit.  Lond.  1745-63,  3  vols.  8vo).  The  work 
is  etui  held  in  deserved  estimation.  In  1738  he  wrote 
an  in^nloos  pamphlet,  entitled  BtflecHone  en  Polyg- 
amy, He  also  published  (1740-42)  An,  hutoricai  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David  (Sd  ed.  London, 
1745,  ^  vols.  8vo) ;  In  1745-1763,  Revelation  examined 
with  Candor  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  Twaity  Sermons  upon  eo- 
oial  Dutiea  and  their  opposite  Vices  (Lond.  1750,  8vo) ; 
Sixteen  Discourses  on  Doctrines  and  Duties  (Lond.  1754, 
8vo).  He  died  at  Bath,  May,  1768.  *'  He  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  learning,  disposed  occasionally  to  use 
his  fancy,  and  to  reason  confidently  on  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted premises ;  his  works  also  greatly  lack  evangel- 
ical sentiment.  His  sentiments  on  many  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  certainly  peculiar,  but  then  his  mind 
was  original,  well-informed,  and  capacious"  (Or me, 
JBibHotheca  Biblicd),  See  Kippis,  Biographia  Briton- 
nicOj  V,  75. 

De  La  Rue.    See  La  Rite. 

Deleda,  or  Theleda  of  the  Peutinger  Table^  is 
identified  by  Bitter  (Erdk.  zvii,  1448)  with  ffa^a,  a 
village  on  the  Diunascqs-Homs  road,  four  hoars  east 
of  Biblah  (Van  de  Telde,  Memoir,  p.  807). 

Delegates,  Court  o£  The  great  court  of  appeal 
in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  in  England  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  commissioners  who  form  the  court  are  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  king,  under  Us  great  seal. 

Delfau,  DoM  FRAKfoia,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Moulet,  in  Auvergne,  in  1637.  He  entered 
the  congregation  Of  St.  Maur,  and  became  specially 
known  for  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  undertook  ttus  work  by  direction  of  the  general  of 
the  congregation,  upon  whom  the  need  of  a  new  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  Church  father  had 
been  urged  by  Amaud.  Delfau  published  in  1670  an 
announcement  in  which  scholars  generally  were  in- 
vited to  support  him  with  their  advice  and  with  man- 
uscripts.' The  general  of  the  congregation,  by  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  houses  of  the  congregation,  issued  in 
the  same  year,  requested  each  to  co-operate  with  the 
editor  in  a  work  which  promised  to  be  of  so  great  use 
to  the  Church.  A  full  prospectus  was  published  by 
Delfau  in  1671.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  when  suddenly  Delfau  was 
exiled  to  Saint  Mah6,  in  Lower  Brittany,  charged  with 
having  published  in  1673,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Bois-Franc,  a  work  entitled  LAIM  oommendataire,  di- 
rected against  the  custom  of  giving  ecclesiastical  ben- 
efices in  commendam.  He  perished  by  shipwreck  Oct. 
13, 1676.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  defence  (Apologie) 
of  the  cardinal  de  Furstemberg,  who  was  arrested  at 
Cologne  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  and  of  an  Epi- 
taph of  king  Casimir  of  Poland.— Hoefer,  Biognqthie 
GhUrale,  xiii,  457. 

Deli'lah  (Heb.  Delilah%  nh'^h^,  prob.  hngidsh- 
ing,  sc.  with  lustful  desire ;  Sept  AaXtdd,  Josephus 
AaXtXa),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  4-18).  B.C.  1166. 
Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
so  Inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  "lords  of 
the  Philistines*'  to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  See  Sam- 
son. It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor  can 
this  question  be  determined^by  reference  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  Sorek,  since.  In  the  time  of  the  judges,  the 
frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  The  following 
considerations,  however,  supply  presumptive  evidence 
that  she  was  a  Philistine : 

1.  Her  occupation,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of 

a  courtesan  of  the  higher  cUiss,  a  kind  of  political  He- 

1.     This  view  is  still  more  decided  in  Josephus 


(who  cills  her  ywfi  kra»/^oftiv%  and  Mod 
influence  over  Samson  with  woroc  and  vsmms^i 
V,  8, 11).  He  also  states  more  deariv  h«  vMm. 
a  political  agent  to  tlie  "  lords  of  the  py^ 
(0*^3*^0,  Joseph,  ol  irpotOTurrtiCyik &fixpvnc^^m 
vmv ;  Sept.  opxovrcC)  o*  i^ov  cocyov ;  tas^paia 
Utieal  loitis,  MUton,  Sams,  A$,  850, 119$),  ^ 
under  their  directions  "liers  in  wmif  *  p^StTL  n  i 
'  l^ov ;  comp.  Josh,  viii,  14).  On  the  otiier  \aaL  C^ 
sostom  and  many  of  the  fisthers  have  waSas6uad,% 
Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Mihtm.  gj 
natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  tlie  ooo^l 
the  Jewish  cliampion.  See  Judg.  xvi,  9,  IS.  s  in 
ing  an  exclusive  command  of  her  ertahli^iwcaa 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  matrimonial  coDuetioe  ?a 
rick,  ad  loc.).  There  seema  to  be  litde  deif  t 
she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her  empkrymeirf  » i^ 
ical  emissary,  together  with  the  luge  sum  vhid  n 
offered  for  her  services  (1100  pieces  of  stiver  &«& 
lord =5500  shekels ;  comp.  Judg.  Si,  S),  <b^  tb*  a 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  hit  mm  ra 
dally  in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  lik&Tb 
occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  tfast  posi : 
national  depression.     See  Philistises. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scriptme  mts^ 
the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  scdngGftsi 
Israelites  from  wiikont  (Num.  xxv,  1, 6 ;  xxii  li  >' 
SeeHABLOT. 
8.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xir,  1 ;  xrl' 
In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  PhilistiDe, ial':'^< 
fies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  J8fik£ 
{Sam,  Ag.  860,  980).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Delliiia  (AiXXcoc)}  Qunrrvs,  a  £svorite  p^ : 
Antony,  whose  unprindpled  offickmsnesi  cbk  vs. 
embroiling  Herod  with  Yentidiua  (JoBephu,iil^ 
15,  1 ;  XV,  2,  6 ;  War,  i,  xv,  8).  He  wb  *  Be* 
knight  who  was  concerned  in  the  civil  mn^skii^ 
triumvirate,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  cM 
history  (Smith,  DicL  of  Class.  Biog,  s.  v.). 

DelOB.    See  Delus. 

Deluge,  a  term  specifically  applied  in  s:^ 
times  to  Noah's  flood,  as  related  in  Geo.  tu,  Tm.  s^* 
Flood. 

I.  Biblical  History  of  the  FZcNNi.— The  nocdMc 
rian  informs  us  that  in  the  ninth  genentioi  ^ 
Adam,  when  the  race  of  man  had  grestfy  niik^; 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  wickedness  of  eTei7  kj»i  ^ 
fearfully  increased,  that  every  Imsginstios  o^^ 
thoughts  of  the  human  heart  was  only  evil  oeotisb^ 
ly,  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  ssdtk^ 
such  a  degree  of  depravity  had  the  whole  nceoae 
that  '4t  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  nsde  nm  r^ 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart."  ^*^ 
forther  told,  in  gmphic  and  impressive  hugsir-^ 
the  Creator  determined  to  purge  Uie  earfii  fo«  ^ 
presence  of  the  creature  whom  he  had  made.  ^I  ^^ 
destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  6oe«» 
earth ;  both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creepiDg  t^ 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  it  repeoteth  ne  tbn 
have  made  them."  See  Awtheopokobpbb*  ^ 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  crime  and  gaih  there  ^ 
however,  one  household,  that  of  Noah,  ni  wh*^  ^ 
fear  of  God  still  remained.  "Noah  was  ajrt ®|j 
and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  wslked  vith  v^ 
And  Noah  found  grace  in  the  ejres  of  the  ^^"^' 
was  commanded  to  make  an  ark  of  gopher  vQoi'p' 
hundred  cubits  long,  fifty  hroad,  and  thiitj  \o^  '^ 
this  large  vessel  he  vras  to  collect  a  pair  of  "«^^ 
ing  thing  of  all  flesh,"  fowls,  cattle,  and  o^ 
things  after  their  kind,  along  with  a  suitable  ^ 
of  food.  He  was  to  enter  it  himself;  taking  vi^|^ 
his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wirei,  ^  ^ 
no  other  human  company.  The  reason  of  tha*  P^ 
arations  was  made  Imown  in  the  solenin  ^^'^''^^^ 
hold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waten  ^  "^ 
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to  desti^  an  flesh,  whetein  is  the  breath  of  life,  month  on  the  monntains  of  Ararat  After  this  the 
tmder  heaven ;  and  eTerything  that  is  in  the  waters  gradually  decreased  till  the  first  day  of  the 
shall  die."  The  ark  thus  commissioned  was  tenth  month,  when  the  tope  of  the  mountains  were 
y  prepared  by  Noah.  See  Abk.  At  length,  in  seen.  It  was  then  that  Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  ra- 
ils, hundredth  year  of  his  age,  the  ark  was  fin-  ven,  which  flew  hither  and  thither,  resting  probably  on 
,  and  all  its  living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  the  moantain4ope,  bat  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and 
place  of  safety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the  next  (?  alter  an  interval  of  seven  days ;  comp.  ver. 
licler,  speaking  of  Noah.    And  then  there  ensued  i  10),  the  dove,  **  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from 


emn  pause  of  seven  day^  before  the  threatened 
notion  "was  let  loose.  At  last  the  flood  came ;  the 
rs  were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative  is  vivid 
forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in  that  sort  of 
tiption  which  in  a  modem  historian  or  poet  would 
i  occupied  the  largest  space.  We  see  nothing  of 
death-struggle ;  we  hear  not  the  cry  of  despair ; 
ire  not  called  upon  to  witness  the  frantic  agony  of 
Mtnd  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  as  they  fled 
irror  before  the  rising  waters.  Nor  is  a  word  said 
le  sadness  of  the  one  righteous  man  who,  safe  him- 
,  looked  upon  the  destruction  which  he  could  not 
rt.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with 
iliar  vividness,  from  the  veiy  simplicity  of  the 
ratlve,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation.  This  is 
^htened  by  the  contrast  and  repetition  of  the  two 
18.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  reminded  no  less  than 
times  in  the  narrative  in  chaps,  vi,  vii,  viii,  who 
tenants  of  the  ark  were  (vi,  18-21 ;  vii,  1-8,  7-9, 
16;  viii,  16,  17,  18,  19),  the  favored  and  rescued 
r ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  and  absolute 
tttln^^  out  of  everything  else  is  not  less  emphiftically 
elt  upon  (vi,  13, 17 ;  vii,  4,  21-28).  This  evidently 
ugned  contrast  may  especially  be  traced  in  chap. 
.  Fir^  we  read  in  ver.  6,  **And  Noah  was  six 
ndred  years  old  when  the  flood  came— waters  upon 
e  earth.**  Then  follows  an  account  of  Noah  and  his 
mily  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark.  Next 
rses  10-12  resume  the  subject  of  ver.  7:  "And  it 
me  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the  waters  of  the 
K>d  were  upon  the  earth.  In  the  six  hundredth  year 
'  Noah's  life,  In  the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
ly  of  the  month,  on  the  selftame  day  were  all  the 
•untains  of  the  great  -deep  broken  up,  and  the  win- 


the  ground"  (i.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  **  But  the 
dove,"  it  is  beautifully  said,  "found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he  again 
sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time  with  a 
fresh  (r)*^D)  olive-leaf  in  her  month,  a  sign  that  the 
waters  were  still  lower.  Once  more,  after  another  in- 
terval of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she 
"returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more,"  having 
found  a  home  for  herself  upon  the  earth.  No  picture 
in  natural  history  was  ever  drawn  with  more  exquisite 
beauty  and  fidelity  than  this :  it  is  admirable  alike  for 
its  poetiy  and  its  truth.  Bespecting  two  points,  we 
may  here  remark  (1)  that  the  raven  was  supposed  to 
foretell  changes  in  the  weather  both  by  its  flight  and 
its  cry  (J£lian,  if.  ^4.  vii,  7 ;  Virg.  Gewy,  i,  882,  410). 
Accoiding  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  raven  was  preserved 
in  the  ark  in  order  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  birds 
which  afterwards  fed  H^h  by  the  brook  Cherith.  (2) 
The  olive-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Theophras- 
tus  {Hki^PlanL  iv,  8)  and  Pliny  {H,N.  xiii,  60),  who 
mention  olive-trees  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  olive  grows 
in  Armenia,  but  only  in  the  valleys  on  the  south  side 
of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  It  will 
not  flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  the  mulberry, 
walnut,  and  apricot  are  found  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  jl 
920). 

According  to  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  Kble,  the  Noachian  deluge  appears  to 
have  occurred  (begun)  in  the  year  from  the  creation 
of  Adam  1667,  and  before  Christ  2616.  It  continued 
twelve  lunar  months  and  ten  days,  or  exactly  one  so- 


MODth. 

D.y. 

lDt«rTAL 

Evmite. 

Oeneais. 

U  (Nov.) 

11 

Command  to  enter  the  ark. 

vil,  1-A 

it 

IT 

6  days. 

The  nin  begins. 

"   5-16,17. 

in(Dec) 

97 

89     " 

The  rain  ceases— the  waters  prevail 

"   18-24. 

Vn  (Apr.) 

17 

108    " 

The  ark  grounds  on  Ararat. 

viii,  1-1 

X  (Jnly) 

1 

78    " 

Tops  of  the  mountains  visible. 

**   6. 

XI  (Aug.) 

11 

89    ** 

Raven  and  dove  sent  out. 

"   6-3. 

u 

17 

6    " 

Dove  again  sent  out. 

"   10,11. 

{( 

28 

6    " 

Dove  sent  ont  the  third  time. 

«    12. 

I  (Oct) 

1 

87    " 

The  ground  becomes  dry. 

»'    13. 

n  (Nov.) 

97 

66    ** 
870    " 

Noah  leaves  the  ark. 

"   14-19. 

3ws  (or  floodgates)  of  heaven  were  opened.    And  the   lar  year  (Browne,  Ordo  Scedorvm,  p.  826  sq.),  as  the 
un  was  upon  the  ^arth  forty  days  and  forty  nights."  .  following  tabular  exhibit  of  the  incidents  will  show : 
igain  the  narrative  returns  to  Noah  and 
is  companions,  and  their  safety  in  the 
ik  (ver.  18-1^.    And  then  in  ver.  17 
he  words  of  ver.  12  are  resumed,  and 
rom  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a 
rery  simple  but  very  powerful  and  im- 
>re5sive  description  is  given  of  the  appal- 
ing  catastrojjie :  **  And  the  flood  was 
OTty  days  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  wa- 
;ers  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it 
eras  lift  up  from  off  the  earth.    And  the 
iTaters  pre  vailed  and  increased  exceeding- 
ly upon  the  earth :  and  the  ark  went  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.    And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.    Fif- 
teen cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the 
mountains  were  covered.    And  all  flesh  died  which 
moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of 
wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  which  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.    All  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the 
dry  land,  died.    And  every  substance  which  was  on 
the  faoe  of  the  ground  was  blotted  out,  as  well  man  as 

cattle,  and  creeping  thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven :  they 

^ere  blotted  out  fh>m  the  earth,  and  Noah  only  was 

left,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.    And 

the  waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 

days."    The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  190  days  (40+160,  comparing  vH,  12  and  24). 

And  then  *'  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a  wind 

to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters  were  assuaged. 

"^he  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 


The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood  of 
Noah  (b^Slfih,  ham-mabbtd')  occurs  in  only  one  other 
passage  of  Scripture  (Psa.  xxix,  10).  The  poet  there 
sings  of  the  majesty  of  God  as  seen  in  the  storm.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  heavy  rain  accompanying 
the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been  such  as  to  swell 
the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a  partial  inundation. 
This  carried  back  his  thoughts  to  the  great  flood  of 
which  he  had  often  read,  and  he  sang,  "  Jehovah  sat 
as  king  at  the  Flood,"  and  looking  up  at  the  clear  face 
of  the  sky,  and  on  the  freshness  and  glory  of  nature 
around  him,  he  added,  **  and  Jehovah  remaineth  a  king 
forever."  In  Isa.  liv,  9,  the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  '*  the 
waters  of  Noah. "  God  himself  appeals  to  his  promise 
made  after  the  Flood  as  a  pledge  of  his  faithMness  to 
Israel :  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto  me ; 
for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no 
more  go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would 
not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke  thee." 

In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  his  own 
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authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  Matt, 
xxly,  87  (comp.  Luke  xvii,  26),  declaring  that  the  state 
of  the  world  at  his  second  coming  shall  be  such  as  it 
was  in  the  dajs  of  Koah.  Peter  speaks  of  the  **long 
suffering  of  God,*'  which  "  waited  in  the  dajs  ot  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water,"  and  sees  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  by  which  the  ark  was  borne  up  a  lype 
of  baptism,  by  which  the  Church  is  separated  firom  die 
world.  Again,  in  his  second  Epistle  (ii,  6),  he  cites  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  righteous  judgment  (Mf  Gk>d,  who 
spared  not  the  old  world,  etc. 

II.  TradiUons.— The  legends  of  many  nations  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  flood 
^m  which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It 
is  not  always  very  dear  whether  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  whence  they  were  carried  by  the  dif- 
ferent fiamilies  of  men  as  they  wandered  east  and  west, 
or  whether  they  were  of  national  growth,  and  embody 
merely  records  of  catastrophes,  such  as  especially  in 
mountainous  countries  are  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  the  resemblances  between 
the  heathen  and  the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as 
to  render  it  morally  certain  that  the  former  were  bor- 
rowed firom  the  latter.  We  find,  indeed,  a  mytholog- 
ical element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose,  and  a 
national  and  local  coloring,  but,  discernible  among 
these,  undoubted  features  of  the  primitive  history. 

The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  \b  apparently 
drawn  partly  from  Biblical  and  partly  from  Persian 
sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  fellows  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis,  but  dweUs  at  length  on  the  testimony 
of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving  (Sale's  J^ortm,  chap,  xi,  p. 
181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried  among  his  people  one 
thousand  save  fifty  years  (chap,  zxix,  p.  827).  The 
people  scoffed  at  and  derided  him,  and  *'thu8  were 
they  employed  until  our  sentence  was  put  in  execu- 
tion and  the  oven  poured  forth  water."  Different  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  oven,  which  may 
be  seen  in  Sale's  note.  He  suggests  (after  Hyde,  De 
Bel.  Peri.)  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  firom  the  Per- 
sian Magi,  who  also  fancied  that  the  first  waters  of  the 
Deluge  gushed  out  of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  wom- 
an named  Zala  Cidk,  But  the  Uum&r  (oven),  he  ob- 
serves, may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters 
are  gathered,  or  the  fissure  firom  which  they  broke 
forth.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that 
Noah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the 
ark :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a  moun- 
tain, and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyes.  The 
ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the  mountain 
Al  Ji^di,  which  Sale  supposes  should  be  written  Jordi 
or  Giordi,  and  connects  with  the  Gordy»i,  Cardn,  etc. 
or  Kurd  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia  (ch.  xi,  p.  181-188,  and  notes).  See  Ar- 
arat. 

1.  The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the  Bibli- 
cal account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Chaldean.  It  is  pre- 
served in  a  Fragment  of  Berosus,  and  is  as  follows : 
'*  After  the  death  of  Ardates,  his  son  Xisuthrus  reign- 
ed eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happened  a  great  Del- 
uge, the  history  of  which  is  thus  described :  The  Deity 
Kronos  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  warned  him 
that  on  the  l&th  day  of  the  month  Desius  there  would 
be  a  flood  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He 
therefore  enjoined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  begin- 
ning, course,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  to  bury  it  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara ;  and  to  build  a  vessel 
((TKa^oc),  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his  fHends  and 
relatives ;  and  to  put  on  board  food  and  drink,  togeth*- 
er  with  different  animals,  birds,  and  quadrupeds ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  all  arrangements,  to  commit 
himself  to  the  deep.  Having  asked  the  Deity  whither 
he  was  to  sail,  he  was  answered,  *  To  the  gods,  after 
having  offered  a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.' 

'flireupon,  not  being  difK>bedient  (to  the  heavenly 


vision),  he  built  a  vessel  five  sCadU  in  kqgtk 
in  breadth.  Into  this  be  put  ererytfalBg  vlod 
prepared,  and  embarked  in  it  Ids  wife»  kis  d 
and  his  personal  friends.  After  the  And  ki 
upon  the  earth  and  was  in  time  abated, 
out  some  birds  from  the  veeeel,  wluc^  aoi 
food,  nor  any  place  whne  they  coold  xest, 
thither.  After  an  interval  of  aonie  days  ) 
sent  out  the  birds  a  second  time,  and  now  ther 
ed  to  the  ship  with  mud  on  their  feet.  AAi 
he  repeated  the  experiment,  and  ^ma  they 
no  more ;  whence  Xisutlms  }n6^&d  that  the  «at 
visible  above  the  waters,  and  aooardinigiy  he 
opening  in  the  vessel  (?),  and,  seeing  ftat  ft  n 
ed  upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mooatain,  he  ^sa^j 
with  Ills  wife  and  daaghter  and  the  pikd.  Bi 
then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth,  and  hcnsg 
an  altar  and  ofiiared  sacrifices  to  the  igoda,  hcti^ 
with  those  who  had  left  the  veeael  with  fahi.fia 
peared.  Those  who  had  remaioed  behind,  whetw 
found  that  Xisuthrus  and  his  eompanions  fidvp 
turn,  in  their  turn  left  the  veaael  and  begm  iiia>tf 
him,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Him  th^  avi 
more,  but  a  voice  came  to  them  from  heaves,  hiife 
them  lead  pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  vbo  wai  pmi 
live  with  the  gods,  and  further  inlbsmiog  tin 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  had  sbsai  > 
same  honor.  It  told  them,  moreover,  that  ther  ^a 
return  to  Babylon,  and  how  it  was  otdaiaed  t&it  ^ 
should  take  up  the  writings  that  had  been  baMt 
Sippara  and  hnpart  tiiem  to  numkind,  aod  tkc  ^ 
country  where  they  tlien  were  was  the  lud  eClsm 
nia.  The  rest,  having  heard  these  words,  ofcwl » 
rifices  to  the  gods,  and,  taking  a  drcnit,  jo«a^» 
Babylon.  The  vessel  being  thus  stranded  m  iv 
nia,  some  part  of  it  still  remalna  in  the  BMNBtn  i 
the  Corcyrssans  (or  Gordysana,  L  e.  the  Hiabt 
Kurdistan)  in  Armenia,  and  the  people  scoipe  ttCf 
bitumen  firom  the  vessel  and  make  me  of  it  faf  ny^ 
charms.  Now,  when  those  of  whom  we  hare  i?«< 
returned  to  Babylra,  they  dug  up  the  writiap  «i>i 
had  been  buried  at  Sippara ;  they  also  foasdel  bf 
cities  and  built  temples,  and  thus  the  ooanttr  d  B«9- 
lon  became  inhabited  again'*  (Cory's  Jmfi^f'W 
mentis  p.  26-29).  Another  version  aindged,  M  si- 
stantially  the  same,  is  given  from  Abydenos  {My 
88,  84).  The  version  of  Eupolemns  (quoted  fer  fi"- 
bius,  Pnep.  Ewmg.  x,  9)  is  carious :  **iTie  dty  rfB* 
ylon,"  he  says,  •*  owes  its  foundation  to  those  wfcote 
saved  fh>m  the  Deluge;  they  were  giants,  ui tier 
built  the  tower  celebrated  in  htstoiy." 

Other  Western  Asiatic  notices  of  a  Fkiodnif  ^ 
fbund  (a)  in  the  Phoenician  myth(4ogy,  where  ^  ^ 
tory  of  PontuB  (the  sea)  over  Demaroos  (the  tatfca 
mentioned  (see  the  quotation  Ihnn  Sancksoatka  s 
Cory,  as  above,  p.  18);  (h)  hi  the  Sibyffiae  (M* 
partly  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  the  BiUiesl  bbb^- 
and  partly  perhaps  ftttm  some  Babylonian  tb«J-  ^ 
these  mention  is  made  of  the  Deluge,  aits  viiei^ 
nos.  Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  the  woiM,  es^tikiB;^ 
separate  portion  for  himself,  and  remaining  it  Jf^ 
till  after  the  death  of  Noah,  when  Kronos  totf  J^ 
engaged  in  war  with  one  another  (/ft.  p.  53)^  T«  ^ 
must  be  added  (c)  the  Phrygian  story  of  kJagAiB- 
kos  or  Nannakos  (Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who  n^"^ 
age  of  more  than  800  years,  foretold  the  Flood,ai 
wept  and  prayed  for  his  people,  seeing  the  detfnctt> 
that  was  coming  upon  them.  Very  cnrioos,  a  ^' 
ing  what  deep  root  this  tradition  mast  hare  taka* 
the  country,  is  the  feet  that  so  late  as  the  tine  tf  9t 
timius  Severus  a  medal  was  stm^  at  Ap<oa' 
which  the  Flood  is  commemorated,  "lied!?' 
known  to  have  been  formerly  called  *  Eab6to8,'  *'<^ 
Ark  ;*  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  coins  of  <^' 
that  age  exhibited  some  leading  point  in  tbekv^ 
logical  histoiy.  The  medal  in  question  tfifi90/i  > 
kind  of  square  vessel  floating  in  the  water.   Tti^ 
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an  opening  in  it  are  seen 
two  persons,  a  man  and 
a  woman.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  chest  or  ark  is 
perched  a  bird,  wliilst 
another  flies  towards  it 
carrying  a  branch  be- 
tween its  feet.  Before 
the  vessel  are  represent- 
ed the  same  pair  as  hav- 
ing jost  quitted  it,  and 
got  upon  the  diy  land. 
.  of  A^^^nrTITrygto,  rep.  Stogularly  enough,  too^ 
resenting  the  Deluge.  ^^  •**™®  specimens  or 

this  medal,  the  letters 
,  or  NOE,  have  been  foond  on  the  veseel,  as  in  the 
keiied  cut.  (See  Eckhel,  iii,  182,  183;  Wiseman, 
'tureM  an  Science  and  Revealed  Reliffum^  ii,  128, 129.) 
is  fact  ia  no  doubt  remarkable,  but  too  much  stress 
ist  not  be  laid  upon  it;  for,  making  fiill  allowance 
the  local  tradition  as  having  oo^pioned  it,  we  must 
:  forget  the  influence  which  the  Biblical  account 
•uld  have  in  modifying  the  native  story.  See  Apa- 
:a. 

ka  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition  must  be  reck- 
ed also  (1)  the  Syrian,  related  by  Ludan  (De  Ded 
rrdyC.  18),  and  connected  with  a  huge  chasm  in  the 
rth  near  Hieropolis,  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
ood  are  supposed  to  have  drained ;  and  (2)  the  Ar- 
enian,  quoted  by  Joeephus  {AnL  i,  8)  from  Nicolaus 
amascenus,  who  flourished  about  the  age  of  Augus- 
A.  He  says :  *'  There  is  above  Bfinyas,  in  the  land 
'  Armenia,  a  great  mountain,  which  is  called  Baris 
.  e.  a  ship],  to  which  it  is  said  that  many  persons  fled 
i  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and 
lat  one  in  particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark 
lire  Xapvaxoc),  and  was  landed  upon  its  summit,  and 
aat  the  remains  of  the  vessel's  planks  and  timbers 
rere  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
liis  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Moses,  the  legisla- 
OT  of  the  Jews,  wrote  an  account." 

2.  A  seeond  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
isia.     To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chi- 
lese.    The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cosmogony, 
ind  hence  loses  everything  like  a  historical  aspect 
*  The  world  having  been  corrupted  by  Ahriman,  it 
iras  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  universal  flood  of  wa- 
ter,-that  all  impuri^  might  be  washed  away.     The 
rain  came  down  in  ^hops  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
bull;  the  earth  was  under  water  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  the  creatures  of  Aliriman  were  destroyed." 
The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singularly 
like  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  M.  Martinius, 
who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed  it  to  have  taken 
place  4000  years  before  the  Christian  era.    F4h-he, 
the  reputed  author  of  Chinese  civilization,  is  said  to 
have  escaped  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.    He  re- 
appears as  the  first  man  at  the  production  of  a  renova- 
ted world,  attended  by  seven  companions — ^his  wife, 
his  three  sons,  and  three  daughters,  by  whoee  inter- 
niarriage  the  whc^e  circle  of  the  universe  is  finally 
completed  (Ebrdwiok,  Chritt  and  other  Masterij  iii, 
16).    Dr.  Gutzlaff,  in  a  paper  '*  On  Buddhism  in  Chi- 
na," communicated  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Jottt' 
f)a/,XTi,  79),  says  that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  Buddhist 
temples,  **in  beautiful  stucco,  the  scene  where  Kwan- 
yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  lonely  Noah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging 
waves  of  the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swimming 
anmnd  as  his  last  means  of  safety,  and  the  dove  with 
an  olive-branch  in  its  beak  flying  towards  the  vessel. 
Nothfaig  could  have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  the  execu- 
tion." 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms.  Of 
these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees  with  the 
Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the  Mah&bhirata. 
We  are  there  told  that  Brahma,  having  taken  the  fotm 


of  a  fish,  appeared  to  the  pious  Manu  (Satjra,  L  e.  the 
righteous,  as  Noah  is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wirini.  Thence,  at  his  request,  Manm  transferred 
him  when  he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally, 
when  he  was  too  large  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  the 
ocean.  Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  the  approach 
of  the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  in 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds,  together  with  the  seven  Rishis  or 
holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  the  whole 
earth.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  form  of  a  hom-^ 
ed  fish,  and,  the  vessel  being  made  &st  to  him,  he  draws 
it  for  many  years,  and  finally  lands  on  the  loftiest 
summit  of  Mount  Himarat  (L  e.  the  Hhooalaya).  Then, 
by  the  command  of  God,  the  ship  is  made  fast,  and  in 
memory  of  the  event  the  mountaiB  called  Nauband- 
hana  (i.  e.  sh^^hbrndinff).  By  the  &vor  of  Brahma, 
Manu,  after  the  Flood,  creates  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind, which  are  hence  termed  Manudsha,  L  e.  bom  of 
Manu  (Bopp,  Die  B&ndflulK),  The  Pur4nic  or  popular 
version  is  of  much  later  date,  and  is,  '*  according  to  its 
own  admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  allegoricat 
imagery."  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  anden- 
version  of  all,  is  that  contained  in  the  ^atapat'ha-Br&b- 
m&na.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  its  locality  is 
manifestly  nirth  of  the  Himalaya  range,  over  which 
Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  into  India.  Both 
versions  will  be  found  at  length  in  Hardwick's  Christ 
and  other  Matters,  li,  14&-162. 

8.  A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  occasionally  some  marks  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  existence  ^mong  the 
Cherokees  reminds  us  of  the  story  in  the  Mah&bh&rata, 
except  that  a  dog  here  renders  the  same  service  to  his 
master  as  the  fish  there  does  to  Manu.  "  This  dog 
was  very  pertinacious  in  visiting  the  banks  of  a  river 
for  several  days,  where  he  stood  gazing  at  the  water 
and  howling  piteously.  Being  ^arply  spoken  to  by 
his  master  and  ordered  home,  he  revealed  the  coming 
eviL  He  concluded  his  prediction  by  saying  that  the 
escape  of  his  master  and  fomily  from  drowning  de- 
pended upon  their  throwing  him  mto  the  water;  that, 
to  escape  drowning  himself,  he  must  take  a  boat  and 
put  in  it  all  he  wished  to  save ;  that  it  would  then  rain 
hard  a  long  time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of  the  land 
would  take  place.  By  obeying  this  prediction  the 
man  and  his  family  were  saved,  and  from  them  the 
earth  was  again  peopled"  (Schoolcraft,  Notet  on  the 
Iroquois,  p.  S^  859). 

''Of  the  difl'erent  nations  that  faihabit  Mexico," 
says  A.  von  Humboldt,  "the  following  had  paintings 
resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  viz.  the  Aztecs,  the 
Mixtecs,  ^e  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs,  and  the  Mecho- 
acans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or  Manu  of  these  na- 
tions is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He 
saved  himself,  with  his  wife  Xochiquetzatl,  in  a  bark, 
or,  according  to  other  traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  paint- 
ing represents  Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the^water  wait- 
ing for  a  bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
rises  above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The  latter  is 
known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  horns,  denoting 
the  female  sex.  The  men  bom  after  the  Deluge  were 
dumb:  the  dove  fiY)m  the  top  of  a  tree  distributed 
among  them  tongues,  represented  under  the  form  of 
small  commas."  Of  the  Mechoacan  tradition  he 
writes,  that  **  Coxcox,  whom  they  called  Tezpi,  em- 
barked in  a  spacious  acedH  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
several  animals,  and  grain.  When  the  Great  Spirit 
ordered  the  waters  to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from 
his  bark  a  vulture,  the  zopilote,  or  mdtur  aura.  This 
bird  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  carcases  with 
which  the  earth  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent  out  other 
birds,  one  of  which,  the  hnmmin{;-bird,  alone  returned, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  clad  wfth  leaves.  Tezpi, 
seeing  that  fresh  verdure  covered  the  soil,  quitted  his 
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bark  near  the  mountain  of  Colbuacan"  {Vues  de»  CoT' 
dUleres  et  Monumens  de  VAmiriqu6j  p.  226,  227).  A 
pecoliarity  of  many  of  these  American  Indian  tradi- 
tions most  be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  the  Flood,  ac- 
cording to  them,  nsually  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Man,  who,  together  with  his  family,  escape. 
But  Mailer  (JLtnericamtchm  UrrtUgicmm)  goes  too  fur 
when  he  draws  from  this  the  conelosion  that  these  tra- 
ditions are  consequently  cosmogonic,  and  have  no  his- 
torical Talne.  The  fiict  seems  rather  to  be  that  all 
memory  of  the  age  between  the  Creation  and  the  Flood 
had  perished,  and  that  hence  these  two  great  events 
were  brought  into  close  juxtaposition.  This  is  the 
less  unlikely  when  we  see  how  very  meagre  even  the 
Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  the  legend 
still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fyi  Isl- 
ands, although  not  belonging  to  this  group.  They 
say  that  *'  after  the  islands  had  been  peopled  by  the 
first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain  took  place  by  which 
they  were  finally  submerged;  but,  before  the  highest 
places  were  covered  by  the  waters,  two  large  double 
canoes  made  their  appearance.  In  one  of  these  was 
Rokora,  the  god  of  carpenters ;  in  the  other,  Rokola,his 
head  workman,  who  picked  np  some  of  the  people,  and 
kept  them  on  board  until  tiie  waters  had  subsided, 
after  which  they  were  again  landed  on  the  island.  It 
is  reported  that  in  former  times  canoes  were  always 
kept  in  readiness  against  another  inundation.  The 
persons  thus  saved,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at 
Mbenga,  where  the  highest  of  their  gods  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this  tra- 
dition, the  chiefij  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  all  oth- 
ers, and  have  always  acted  a  conspicuous  part  among 
the  Fijis.  They  style  themselves  NgaJi-diivcMJaingi 
— subject  to  Heaven  alone"  (Wilkes,  Easplormg  Eape- 
dkiorC). 

In  the  wild  Scandinavian  Edda  the  earth  is  allegor- 
ized as  the  great  giant  Tmir,  whose  bones  and  flesh 
are  represented  by  the  rocks  and  soQ.  This  giant  was 
killed  by  the  gods,  and  his  blood  (the  ocean)  poured 
forth  in  such  a  flood  that  it  drowned  all  the  lesser  gi- 
ants— his  offspring — except  one,  who  saved  himself 
and  his  wife  by  escaping  in  time  to  his  ship. 

4.  Greece  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  (Jul.  Afric.  as  quoted  by  Euseb.  Ptc^. 
Ev,  X,  10),  and  the  other,  in  a  fiur  more  elaborate  form, 
with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of  late  origin — 
they  were  unknown  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Herodo- 
tus, though  he  mentions  Deucalion  as  one  of  the  first 
kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not  a  word  about  the 
Flood  (i,  56).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
it  (Oij/mp.  ix,  87  sq.).  In  ApoUodorus  (Biblio,  i,  7) 
and  Ovid  (Metam,  i,  260)  the  story  appears  in  a  much 
more  definite  shape.  Finally,  Ludan  gives  a  narra- 
tive (De  Ded  Syr,  c.  12, 13),  not  very  different  from 
that  of  Ovid,  except  that  he  makes  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  animals,  which  Ovid  does  not.  He  at- 
tributes the  Necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  declares 
that  the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swallow 
them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy  rain  fell  upon  them. 
Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous  man,  escaped  with  his 
wives  and  children,  and  the  animals  he  had  put  into 
the  chest  (Xopvojca),  and  landed,  after  nine  days  and 
nine  nights,  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  while  the  chief 
part  of  Hellas  was  under  water,  and  nearly  all  men 
perished,  except  a  few  who  reached  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Plutarch  (de  JSoUeri.  Anim,  §  18) 
mentions  the  dove  which  Deucalion  made  use  of  to  as- 
certain whether  the  flood  was  abated.  Most  of  these 
accounts,  it  must  be  observed,  localize  the  Flood,  and 
confine  it  to  Greece,  or  some  part  of  Greece.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  a  local  inundation  near  Dodona  only  (Met^ 
oroL  i,  14).  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  later 
the  narrative  the  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes, 
and  the  more  nearly  it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account. 


This  old  Greek  legend  of  DencalioB  aal  VjrAti 
the  best  known  of  all  the  traditinpi  next  t»  the  a 
tive  of  the  Bible.  (See  Jackson,  " Koah't  sail 
calion's  Flood,"  Works,  i,  103  ;  «  Tb«  Dehp  i 
Ogyges  and  Dencalion,*'  Bibliotikeca  Sacra,  ^&  i 
75.)  According  to  this  versioo,  numkmd,  fv  M 
impiety,  were  doomed  to  destmetioiL.  The  vttei  ■ 
oordlngly  broke  from  the  earth,  acoompasied  \k  » 
lent  rains  from  heaven.  In  a  abort  tiine  tbs  m 
was  whelmed  in  the  floods,  and  every  fanmtt  )m 
perished  save  Deucalion  and  his  wift,  with  \a»  m 
and  their  wives.  They  escaped  in  a  laxgt  w, 
in  which  they  had  previously  placed  pairs  of  eir 
kind  of  animial.  Whfle  in  the  ark  Deoca&e  a 
forth  a  dove,  which  in  a  little  time  retomed.  Oe^ 
ing  let  free  a  second  time  it  came  noi  beck,  cr,»fr 
other  version  has  it,  it  alighted  again  on  the  sd  la 
mud-stained  claws,  whence  Deucalion  infenei  iK 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  had  beigim.  It  scrk 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  txaditkni,  as  i  (^ 
singular  coinddeye,  that  just  asi,  according  fea  («ri 
the  earth  was  ripeopled  by  Deucalion  aad  Pte^ 
throwing  the  bones  of  their  mother  Q,  e.  $tmet}  > 
hind  their  backs,  so  among  the  Tamanaki,  a  Cci 
tribe  on  the  Orjnoko,  the  stoiy  goes  that  a  niia  ai 
his  wife,  escaping  from  the  flood  to  the  top  of  tteki 
mountain  Tapanacn,  threw  over  their  heads  the  krt 
of  the  Mauritia-palm,  whence  sprang  a  new  nee  d 
men  and  women.  Tliis  corioos  ooiucideatr  betna 
Hellenic  and  American  traditicoiB  seems  expfe^k 
only  on  the  hypothesis  of  some  oommoa  oe^re  dia- 
dition. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  EgypiiseiW 
no  records  of  the  Delnge,  at  least  if  we  an  to  cn£ 
Manetho.  Nor  has  any  such  record  been  detected  c 
the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the  mytbologT^ 
Egypt,  They  knew,  however,  of  the  flood  of  Den- 
lion,  but  seem  to  have  been  in  donbt  whether  H  n 
to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  nniverBal,  and  they  a^ 
posed  it  to  have  been  preceded  by  several  otheB. 

On  all  these  and  many  similar  traditions  in  dnEe{ 
and  savage  natbns,  see  the  works  of  Bryaat  (i«i^ 
Mythology,  Lend.  1774-e,  3  vols.  Uo,  voLin)aBdE8^ 
court  (Doctrine  qfthe  Debtye,  Load.  1888,  2  vek  Sr\ 
in  which,  after  rejecting  what  is  frunctftd,  eas^gb  » 
mains  to  attest  the  wide-spread  existence  and  bob 
agreement  of  these  traditionary  reooQeetioof  of  i  ^ 
coextensive  with  the  human  race. 

III.  Exteni  of  the  JTood.— On  this  question  tm  (?» 
ions  have  been  entertained :  one,  that  it  was  gagat 
over  the  whole  globe ;  the  otho*,  that  it  wst  psrtii 
affecting  only  those  regions  over  which  the  braffi 
raoe  had  extended.    In  all  inquiries  into  tfai^  «^ 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  design  to  be  folflk^  ^ 
the  **flood  of  waters."    That  design  was  pUidjoet 
to  destroy  and  remodel  the  surfiuse  of  the  earth.  ^ 
though  the  inferior  animals  wore  involved  ia  s  ib 
fate  with  the  human  race,  it  was  not  for  thdr  datra- 
tion  that  the  great  cata^rophe  came.    Tbs  vic^ 
ness  of  man  had  evoked  the  divine  anger;  to  »ve^ 
him  and  his  crimes,  therefore,  fh>m  the  het  d  ^ 
earth,  the  fountains  of  the  great  de^  were  brobs  9 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened;  beaa  ^ 
may  reasonably  infer  that  no  greater  devaststioo  **>^ 
be  permitted  than  was  unavoidable  to  eecare  tk^  ^ 
stroction  of  the  human  fiunily.    Against  tbe  bA 
opinion  there  is,  accordingly,  this  preUnuBuy  #^ 
tion,  that  either  it  takes  for  granted  thst  tht  «^ 
world  was  peopled  in  the  days  of  Noah,  or  it  repw^ 
as  involved  in  ruin  large  tracts  of  land!,  Ikir  sadtetid 
though  nninhabited  by  man.    For  tbe  first  altov^ 
there  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture.     Indeed,  tbe  ^ 
narrative  of  the  preparation  of  the  ark,  and  Notb*i  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men,  leads  ns  to  bAr  ^ 
the  popnlatbn  of  the  globe  at  the  time  was  DOtto*^' 
tensive  but  that  the  warnings  of  the  patrisn^  caU 
be  everywhere  heard  and  known.     It  wooUhsv*  bMS 
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in  taslc  if  his  Bingle  yoice  bad  been  reqnbred  to 
i  in.  all  lands.  The  second  alternative  is  equally 
rse  to  the  opinion  of  the  nni venality  of  the  deluge, 
;  necessitates  our  belief  in  the  destruction  of  large 
ons  of  the  earth's  surface  where  man  had  never 
,  and  -which  could  not,  therefore,  have  become 
ed  and  defiled  by  sin — a  view  that  is  opposed  to 
mown. modes  of  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures. 
against  the  idea  of  a  general  flood  over  the  whole 
e  simultaneously,  many  arguments  of  much  great- 
rce  may  be  brought  forward.  These  are  derived 
i  a  consideration  of  the  laws  by  which  the  present 
onxy  of  nature  is  regulated.  If  it  be  objected  to 
e  arguments  that  the  deluge  was  a  miracle,  and 
t,  accordingly,  be  judged  apart  from  the  operation 
Lw,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  whether  a  miracle 
.ot,  it  -was  bronghl  about  by  the  ordinary  agencies 
ature  ;,  **  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up" 
lat  la,  the  land  was  depressed  and  the  sea  rolled  over 
**  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened" — in  other 
-ds,  a  constant  and  heavy  rain  was  sent  upon  the 
;b ;  and  again,  when  the  waters  were  to  be  dried  off 
land,  a  wind  was  made  to  blow  upon  them.  In 
rt,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative 
jcnesis,  we  meet  with  no  setting  aside  of  the  laws 
nature.  Everything  is  done  in  strict  accordance 
h  those  laws,  as  if  to  teach  a  truth  which  b  very 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  present  day,  that  what  we 
I  the  laws  of  nature  is  only  the  constant  mode  in 
ich  the  Creator  acts,  and  that  by  the  operation  of 
lee  laws,  directed  as  he  sees  fit,  he  works  out  his 
rpofies  in  creation. 

1.  The  astronomical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  the- 
r  of  the  absolute  universality  of  the  flood  over  the 
rth's  anriace  are  insuperable.  Granting,  for  an  in- 
mt,  that  from  some  unknown  source  a  vast  body  of 
Iter  was  introduced  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  we 
e  led  to  ask  what  would  be  the  result?  It  can  be 
own  that  there  was  no  general  collapse  of  the  earth's 
U8t,  and  the  water  must  therefore  have  risen  five 
lies  above  the  sea-level,  so  as  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
^hest  mountain.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  in- 
ease  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  by  some 
n  or  twelve  miles.  The  orbit  round  the  sun  would 
)nsequent1y  be  altered.  The  influence  of  its  attrac- 
on  on  the  planets  would  be  increased,  and  thus  the 
ement  of  disorder  would  reach  to  the  remotest  re- 
ions  of  space.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  change  of 
lis  kind  was  permitted  to  extend  through  the  uni- 
erse,  what  is  the  next  step  in  this  series  of  impossible 
appositions  ?  After  a  period  of  less  than  a  year  the 
raters  aasoage,  and  the  earth  is  once  more  as  it  used 
)  be.  Here,  again,  another  change  must  have  ex- 
anded  through  the  firmament.  The  old  relations  of 
be  heavenly  bodies  are  re-established,  and  the  orbits 
ontinue  as  they  were  before  the  flood.  Thus  we  must 
uppose  a  serious  alteration  to  have  disturbed  every 
«lestial  body  throughout  the  whole  universe,  to  have 
asted  while  our  earth  performed  some  three  hundred 
'evolutions  on  its  axis,  and  then  to  have  ceased  by  the 
"etuni  of  everything  to  the  original  condition.  And 
his  stupendous  system  of  aberration  had  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  a  race  of  creatures  inhabiting  a  mere 
»peck  among  the  planetary  systems  I  No  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  hypothesis  has  any  shadow  of  probabil- 
ity. 

2.  The  geological  objections  to  a  universal  deluge 
tre  also  formidable.  Many  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  it  was  believed  that  the  revelations  of  geology 
tended  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  confirm  the  com- 
nionly  received  view  of  the  deluge.  Over  the  greater 
P&Tt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  throughout 
Central  and  Northern  Europe  as  well  as  North  Amer- 
lea,  there  exists  immediately  under  the  vegetable  soil 
ft  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  often  very  tumultn- 
♦^wly  ananged.  This  deposit,  in  the  infancy  of  geo- 
logical science,  was  set  down  as  the  result  of  some 
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great  rush  of  watmv ;  and,  as  it  was  plainly  one  of  the 
most  recent  formations  of  the  globe,  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  beyond  question  the  result  of  that  old  deluge 
by  which  the  human  race  had  been  destroyed.  It  re- 
ceived, accordingly,  the  name  dilwnum ;  and,  from  its 
very  general  occurrence  in  both  hemispheres,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  Bible  narrative  of  the 
flood  that  covered  "  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under 
the  whole  heaven."  But  the  identification  proved  too 
hasty.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  diluvium 
showed  that  it  belonged  to  noany  different  periods,  and 
had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  resulted  fVom  local 
causes,  acting  over  limited  areas.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  one  kind  of  diluvium,  having  a  wide  dif- 
fusion over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
must  have  been  produced  by  one  great  cause  acting  in 
the  same  geological  period.  The  agency  which  gave 
rise  to  this  **  drift"  was  nevertheless  shown  to  be  not 
a  rush  of  water,  but  ice  coming  fVom  the  north,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  glacier  or  as  icebergs,  and  bearing 
with  it  enormous  quantities  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones. 
Thus  the  last  hope  of  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  by  an  appeal  to  geological  facts  fell  to 
the  ground.  Not  only  does  geology  afford  no  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  it  tends  to  sup- 
port the  opposite  view.  The  notion  of  a  simultaneous 
and  universal  desolation  of  the  globe  finds  no  counte- 
nance among  those  stony  records  in  which  the  prime- 
val history  of  our  planet  is  graven  as  with  a  p#n  of 
iron  in  the  rock  forever.  There  are,  indeed,  many  gaps 
in  the  chronicle,  many  passages  that  have  been  blotted 
out  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  some  pages  that  seem  nev- 
er to  have  been  inscribed  among  rocks  at  all,  but  these 
are  only  local.  What  is  wanting  in  one  place  is  often 
made  up  in  another ;  and,  though  even  at  the  best  the 
record  is  full  of  imperfections,  the  geologist  can  con- 
fidently affirm  that  its  whole  tenor  goes  to  disprove  any 
universal  catastrophe,  and  to  show  that  the  extinction 
of  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals  has  been  im- 
perceptibly effected  during  immensely  protracted  peri- 
ods of  time. 

Another  geological  argument  has  often  been  ad- 
duced as  bearing  strongly  against  a  general  deluge. 
In  Auvergne,  and  other  districts  of  Central  France, 
there  occurs  a  series  of  volcanoes  which  have  not  been 
in  action  within  the  historical  period.  From  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  remains  of  long  extinct  animals  among 
the  products  of  these  volcanoes,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  era  of  eruption  must  be  assigned  to  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  man.  Tet  these 
volcanic  cones  are  in  many  instil  nces  as  perfect  as 
when  they  were  first  thrown  up.  Travellers  who  have 
climbed  their  sides  and  descended  into  their  craters 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  dust 
and  cinders  still  so  loosely  aggregated  that  the  travel- 
ler sometimes  sinks  over  the  ankle  in  volcanic  debris. 
Such  light  material  has  assuredly  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  no  large  body  of  water,  which  would  have 
swept  it  at  once  away,  like  Graham's  Inland,  which 
arose  in  the  Mediterranean,  July,  1831,  to  a  height  of 
200  feet  and  a  circumference  of  three  miles,  but  in  a 
few  months  was  washed  down  to  a  mere  shoal  (BibU- 
otheca  Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  465).  Hence,  since  these 
volcanoes  belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  man, 
the  deluge  cannot  have  extended  over  Central  France. 

Formerly,  the  existence  of  shells  and  corals  at  the 
top  of  high  nK>untains  was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclu- 
sive evidence  the  other  way.  They  were  constantly 
appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Script- 
ure narrative.  So  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a 
proof  did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  foesil  shells  by  arguing  that 
either  they  were  those  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers 
evaporated  during  dry  seasons,  or  of  land-snails  devel- 
oped in  unusual  abundance  during  wet  ones ;  or  that 
they  were  sheila  that  had  been  dropped  from  the  hats 
of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the  Holy  Land  to  their 
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own  hornet ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  ammonitet,  that 
they  were  petrified  reptiles.  It  speaks  ill  for  the  state 
of  science  that  such  arguments  could  be  advanced,  on 
the  one  side  for,  and  on  the  other  against,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Deluge.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary 
— and  the  fact  shows  how  very  slowly,  where  preju- 
dices stand  in  the  way,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be 
listened  to — when  we  remember  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1517  an  Italian  named  Fracastoro  had  demonstra- 
ted the  nntenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief  which  asso- 
ciated these  fossil  remains  with  the  Mosaic  Deluge. 
**That  inundation,"  he  observed,  "was  too  transient; 
it  consisted  principally  of  fluviatile  waters ;  and,  if  it 
had  transported  shells  to  great  distances,  it  must  have 
strewed  them  over  the  surface,  not  buried  them  at  vast 
depths  in  the  interior  of  mountains.  . .  .  But  the  dear 
and  philosophical  views  of  Fracastoro  were  disregard- 
ed, and  the  talent  and  argumentative  powers  of  the 
.  learned  were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  these  two  simple  and  preliminary 
questions :  first,  whether  fossil  remains  had  ever  be- 
longed to  living  creatures ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  if 
this  be  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  the  deluge  of  Noah"  (Lyell,  Principles  of 
Geology^  p.  20,  9th  edit.).  Even  within  the  last  thir- 
ty years  geologists  like  Cuvier  and  Bnckland  {lU' 
Uquia  Dikivianc^  Lond.  1828,  4to)  have  thought  that 
the  superficial  deposits  might  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion, however,  showed  that  if  the  received  chronolo- 
gy were  even  approximately  correct,  this  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  tiiese  deposits  must  liave  taken  place 
thousands  of  years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and,  in- 
deed, before  the  creation  of  man.  Hence  the  geologic 
diluvium  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  his- 
toric. Although,  singularly  enough,  the  latest  discov- 
eries give  some  support  to  the  opinion  that  man  may 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
drift,  yet  even  then  that  formation  could  not  have  re- 
sulted from  a  mere  temporary  submersion  like  that  of 
the  Mosaic  Deluge,  but  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
causes  in  operation  for  ages.  So  far,  then,  it  is  clear, 
there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth*s  sur£ace  in  ik- 
▼or  of  a  universal  deluge.     See  Geoloot. 

8.  But  perhaps  the  most  startling  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  belief  in  a  universal  deluge  aVB 
presented  to  us  in  the  researches  of  the  soologist. 
From  him  we  learn  that,  even  taking  the  cubit  by 
which  the  ark  was  measured  to  have  been  of  the  lon- 
gest, the  ark  was  totally  inadequate  to  contain  the  ani- 
mals even  of  a  single  continent.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  We  refer  the  reader  to  one  of  the  lec- 
tures of  Hugh  Miller  {Testimomf  of  the  Rocks,  p.  267). 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thought  he  had  exhausted  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  ark  when,  after  calculating  the  amount 
of  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  the  animals  known 
to  himself  at  the  time,  he  concluded  that  **  all  these 
two  hundred  and  eighty  beasts  might  be  kept  in  one 
story  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their  several  cabins,  their 
meat  in  the  second,  the  birds  and  their  provisions  in 
the  third,  with  space  to  spare  for  Noah  and  his  fitmi- 
ly,  and  all  their  necessaries"  {History  of  the  World, 
p.  67).  Since  Raleigh's  time,  however,  the  known 
number  of  terrestrial  animals  has  been  enormously 
increased.  Of  mammalia  alone  there  are  now  known 
between  1600  and  1700  species.  To  these  must  be 
added  upwards  of  6000  bu>ds,  650  reptiles,  and  550,000 
insects,  all  of  which  would  require  room  and  a  pro- 
vision of  food  in  the  ark.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  no  vessel  ever  fashioned  by  man  could  have  ac- 
commodated a  tithe  of  these  inmates.  See  Noah's 
Ark. 

But  over  and  above  the  impossibility  of  construct- 
ing a  vessel  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  species  of 
terrestrial  animals  that  inhabit  the  globe,  it  would 
^ave  been  equally  impossible  in  the  days  of  Noah, 


Just  as  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  tm  swi 
to  collect  all  these  creatures  alive  into  ob«  cm 
the  earth.  No  one  needs  to  be  infbnaed  tfat  tici 
mal  tribes  are  not  all  represented  in  aojoae 
that  certain  races  are  confined  to  high  itfittiai 
others  roam  among  the  temperate  s(iMB,Tfau4 
are  found  only  between  the  tropics.  Kor  ii  it 
sary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  &ct  thstttei 
similar  grouping  on  all  high  land,  altitade  lim 
sea  being  thus  representative  of  rsoMsion  fi>e 
equator,  so  that  the  bald  head  of  a  lofty  omn 
be  white  with  the  snows  of  an  etensl 
shoulders  clad  with  the. spring-like  vegetalkKi 
temperate  latitudes,  while  its  feet  lie  rich  it  tkF|y 
ries  of  a  tropical  summer.  But  beaides  this  an^ 
ment,  according  to  climate  and  tempecatin«,t^u 
still  further  subdivision  intopnmcai,  sod  ^mtm 
into  generic  and  specific  eenires.  Thai,  "wA  ai 
tone  of  latitude  has  its  peculiar  ^^bdw  Uuaoi4 
vegetable  life,  it  contains  so  many  dirtiiietiiin 
pendent  areas,  in  which  the  animsis  aad  pla^  ai 
a  large  extent  generically  or  spedfically  diftnei^ 
those  of  contiguous  areas.  The  evidence  of  Ottj 
calized  groups  of  organisms  points  in  ptA  to  otit* 
logical  changes  of  sea  and  Ismd,  and  ponBilTtB  <k 
causes  which  are  still  far  from  being  undentwd.  h 
fsssor  Edward  Forbes  treated  them  as  catm  ffn 
tiofij  that  is,  distinct  areas  in  whidi  grosps  d"^ 
and  animals  had  been  created,  and  tmm  vfckiJJ 
common  centre,  they  had  gradually  rviisteiM  » 
encroach  more  or  less  upon  the  neighboriif  ■■ 
Hence,  to  collect  specimens  of  all  the  tfttm^tier 
trial  creatures  inhabiting  the  earth,  it  wonUbe  ns 
sary  not  only  to  visit  each  parallel  of  latitsdi  n*^ 
sides  of  the  equator,  but  to  explore  the  whek  a» 
of  each  parallel,  so  as  to  leave  out  none  of  thesi^ 
provinces.  With  all  the  appliances  of  modn  ^ 
ization,  and  all  the  labors  of  explorers  in  the  c»( 
science  tlironghout  every  part  of  the  wofiitte« 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  animal  kisgi^^' 
probably  still  fiur  from  being  acconplisbel  .^i 
year  passes  away  without  witnessing  new  bib«  * 
ed  to  the  lists  of  the  zoologbt.  Smdj  j»»^ 
pretend  that  what  has  not  yet  been  achieTed  If  ^ 
dreds  of  laborers  during  many  centariei  casH  ^" 
been  performed  by  one  of  the  'patritrcbs  doiw » ^ 
years.  It  was  of  course  necessary  that  the  «oj-* 
should  be  brought  alive.  But  this^  owing  te  thar  * 
matal  susceptibilities,  was  in  the  case  of  suar^ 
impossible,  and  even  with  regard  to  tboee  wte*  "^ 
have  survived  the  journey,  the  difficulties  d^ 
transport  must  have  been,  altogether  iBfip«»* 
Noah,  moreover,  was  busy  with  lib  great  ^^^*:^ 
continued  to  be  "a  preacher  of  repentance' to te^ 
low-men — occupations  which  admitted  of  bo  p«P* 
tions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search  oliamvr. 
the  ark.  It  is  indeed  beyond  our  power  to  fcB»** 
the  train  of  impossibilities  which  soch  a  i»6*  f 
plies.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  remarks  that  tb«  ifc*|y 
collection  of  all  the  terrestrial  ammali  ^^^fJJ 
brought  by  Noah  to  the  ark  cannot  be  «*^ 
"  without  tmnging  up  the  idea  of  mirsd*  a***  *" 
pendens  than  any  that  are  recorded  in  Sffll*"*''^ 
what  appear  appalling  in  compariaon;  ^P^^ 
cisive  miracle  of  Christianity — tiie  wannwtts  « 
Lord  Jesus — sinks  down  before  it"  , 

The  existence  of  distinct  provnices  of  pW»  "^ 
animals  is  a  fiict  fiill  of  the  deepest  interest  «a<i  '^ 
out  many  wide  fields  of  inquiry.  Ita  ***""*  "V. 
question  of  the  deluge  is  of  course  that  phuj^ 
more  especially  requires  to  be  noticed  hem  j»*^ 
tion  to  what  has  just  been  said, it  may ^J|?"*^ 
further,  that  these  provinces  have  s  geologi*  J* 
as  a  zoological  significance.  Laying  aside  tf  ^, 
impossible  the  idea  of  the  representatfan  is  wj^ 
every  terrestrial  spedea,  we  may  «**•"*  """J  "J?^ 
atory  evidence  that  the  ATJadng  noes  dpf^ 
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lals  liave  nev«r  been  inteimpted  hy  a  general  oa- 
'opbe.      A  careful  stndy  of  these  provinces  shows 

some  are  older  than  others,  just  as  some  ports  of 
earth's  sar&ce  are  geologically  older  than  other 
a.  In  certain  cases  a  province  is  found  to  contain 
lin  itself  the  relic  of  an  older  province  which  once 
tpieil  the  same  spot.  In  the  profounder  depths  of 
maritmie  lochs  that  indent  the  western  coast  of 
tland,  there  exist  little  groups  of  shell-fish  which 
not  noiv  found  alive  in  the  shallower  parts.  Yet 
f  once  lived  even  in  the  shallower  water,  and  their 
ains  are  now  found  fossil  along  the  shores  of  the 
;h  of  Clyde  and  elsewhere.  They  have  become 
dually  esctinct  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sea,  owing 
bably  to  a  change  of  climate,  and  are  now  confined 
he  very  deepest  zones.     These  and  other  fikcts  of 

same  kind  point  to  slow  and  gradual  changes  un- 
ken  by  any  great  cataclysmal  event.  Among 
Dts,  too,  similar  phenomena  abound.  It  should  not 
Lost  sight  of,  that,  had  the  whole  earth  been  covered 

a  year  by  a  sheet  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  our 
restrial  plants  must  have  perished.  On  the  disap- 
LTance  of  the  flood  there  would  hence  require  to  be 
new  creation,  or  rather  re-creation,  all  over  the 
rid — a  supposition  for  which  there  is  no  evidence 
ber  in  Scripture  or  nature,  and  which  is  opposed  to 
that  we  know  of  the  .method  of  the  divine  work- 
;.  Plants  are  grouped,  like  animals,  in  greater  and 
«er  provinces;  and  these,  too,  differ  greatly  from 
zh  other  in  antiquity.  Some  assemblages  of  plants 
ve  spread  over  wide  districts,  and  either  extirpated 
ose  which  had  previously  occupied  the  ground  or 
iven  them  into  sheltered  comers.  In  Great  Britain 
d  Ireland,  for  instance,  there  are  five  distinct  groups 
plants  which  have  also  corresponding  suites  of  ani- 
als.  The  successive  migrations  of  these  groups  can 
ill  be  traced,  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  certain 
LSt  changes  which  have  taken  place  among  the  Brit- 
h  islands  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
triod.  England  was  still  united  to  the  Continent 
hen  the  oldest  group  of  plants  began  to  flourish, 
he  northern  half  of  the  island,  with  the  whole  of  Scot- 
nd,  was  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  again  ele- 
cted before  the  great  mass  of  the  British  plants  crept 
estward  across  the  plains  that  united  the  islands  with 
le  Continent.  It  was  after  the  whole  of  our  present 
roups  of  plants  and  animals  had  become  fixed  in  their 
xisting  haUtats  that  the  isthmus  was  broken  through 
y  the  waves  and  Britain  became  an  island.  These 
hanges  could  not  have  been  brought  about  save  dur- 
ag  the  lapse  of  a  protracted  series  of  ages.  They 
live  evidence  of  no  sudden  break,  no  temporary  anni- 
iHation  and  subsequent  creation,  such  as  the  idea  of  a 
^eral  flood  would  require,  but,  on  the  contrary,  show 
rery  clearly  that  the  present  races  of  plants  and  ani- 
nals  have  gone  on  in  unbroken  succession  from  a  time 
hat  long  preceded  the  advent  of  man. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive  against 
hib  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle  apart. 
'*The  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  the  whole  globe 
srith  water  would  be  a  complete  change  in  its  climate, 
the  general  tendency  being  to  lower  and  equalize  the 
temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  surface.  Pari  pasm 
with  this  process  .  . .  would  ensue  the  destruction  of 
the  great  majority  of  marine  animals.  This  would 
take  place,  partly  by  reason  of  the  entire  change  in 
climatal  conditions,  too  sudden  and  general  to  be  es- 
caped by  migration ;  and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the 
water.  Great  multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only 
live  between  dde-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty 
fathoms;  and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be 
depressed  many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  months,  and 
to  be  raised  agahi  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that 
the  annuals  could  not  possibly  have  accommodated 

^emselves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes.    All  the 

Iitt<nal  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been  killed. 


The  race  of  acom^hells  and  periwinkles  would  have 
been  exterminated,  and  all  the  coral-reefs  of  the  Pacif- 
ic would  at  onee  h^ve  been  converted  into  dead  coral, 
never  to  grow  again.  But,  so  ftir  is  this  flrom  being 
the  case,  that  aoom-sheUs,  periwinkles,  and  coral  still 
survive,  and  tkere  is  good  evidence  that  they  have 
continued  to  exist  and  flourish  for  inany  thousands  of 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  Noah  was  not  directed  to 
take  marine  animals  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  pre- 
served. Again,  had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged, 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  every  firesh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and  worm ; 
and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  sev- 
eral species  would  have  become  extinct.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  occurred.  Lastly,  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water 
upon  terrestrial  plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  sub- 
mergence  in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  not  only  the  great  majority 
of  the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  well.  And  yet  it  is 
not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of  plants  with  him 
into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals  which  issued  from  it 
had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There 
are,  then,  it  roust  be  confessed,  very  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  no  universal  deluge  ever  occurred. 
Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  lo- 
cal ;  suppose,  for  instance,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
to  have  been  submerged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for 
preserving  all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
and  many  of  the  large  mammals  f^om  getting  away ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  number  of  species  peculiar  to  that 
geographical  area,  and  which  would  be  absolutely  de- 
stroyed by  its  being  flooded,  supposing  they  could  not 
escape,  is  insignificant." 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
flood  of  Noah  was  (lll^^  other  deluges  of  which  we 
read)  a  local  event  confined  to  one  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  that  it  was  **  universal"  only  inasmuch 
as  it  effected  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  race, 
the  family  of  Noah  alone  excepted.  Against  this  opin- 
ion no  objections  of  any  weight  can  be  urged.  It  is 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  to  be  derived  fh)m  a  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  any  statement  in  holy  Scripture.  The  univer- 
sality of  the  language  in  which  Moses  describes  the 
extent  of  the  Deluge— **  all  the  high  hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered" — has  indeed 
been  regarded  as  a  testimony  to  the  universality  of  the 
catastrophe.  But  such  g^ieral  expressions  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings  to  denote  a 
tract  of  country  which,  tiiough  large  relatively  to  its 
inhabitants,  yet  formed  only  a  very  smaU  portion  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce.  No  audientic  traces  of  the  action 
of  the  flood  have  yet  been  detected  in  the  East,  where 
the  area  of  submersion  was  probably  situated,  nor 
indeed  is  it  likely  that  any  such  traces  will  ever  be 
found.  They  might  confirm  our  fiiith,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  necessary,  for  the  fact  of  the  former  de- 
struction of  the  human  race  is  made  known  to  us  in, 
the  sacred  volume,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition in  almost  every  nation  of  the  earth,  even  the 
most  barbarous  and  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
early  cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  **all  flesh," 
*^ all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers 
only  to  Ms  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language  is 
common  enoucrh  in  the  Bible  when  only  a  small  part 
of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  '*  (Ul  cowUries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy 
com;"  and  that  **a  decree  went  out  from  C»sar  Au- 
gustus that  ali  the  vsorid  should  be  taxed."  In  these 
and  many  similar  passages  the  expressions  of  the 
writer  are  obviously  not  to  be  taken  in  an  exactly 
literal  sense.  Even  the  apparently  very  distinct 
phrase  ^^aU  the  high  hills  that  were  toicfer  the  tokok 
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heaven  were  coyered"  may  be  matched  by  another  pre- 
cisely similar,  where  it  is  said  that  God  woold  pat  the 
fear  and  the  dread  of  Israel  upon  every  nation  under 
heetven.  It  requires  no  effort  to  see  Ihat  such  language 
is  framed  with  a  kind  of  poetic  breadth.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  statement  with 
the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  lived, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  waters  prevailed  fifteen  cu- 
bits upward.  If  the  Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested 
be  the  present  mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  more  than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have 
been  covered,  the  water  reaching  fifteen  cubits,  i.  e. 
twenty-six  feet  above  it,  unless  tibe  whole  earth  were 
submerged.  The  author  of  the  Genetis  of  the  Earthy 
etc.  has  endeavored  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shift- 
ing the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  low  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculous 
overflow  of  these  rivers  being  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  Deluge),  and  supposing  that  the  **  fifteen  cubits 
upward"  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  but  fh>m  the  surface  of  the  plain.  By 
"  the  high  hills"  he  thinks  may  be  meant  only  slight 
elevations,  called  '*high"  because  they  were  the  high- 
est parts  overflowed.  But  fifteen  cubits  is  only  a  little 
more  than  twenty-six  feet,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  such  triffing  elevations  are  described  as  *'  idl 
the  hi^^h  hills  under  the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rate 
the  ark  itself  must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountain.  The  plain  meaning  of  Uie  narra- 
tive is  that,  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary 
mountain  reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  mount- 
ain now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountain  was 
visible.  A  lower  mountain  range,  such  as  the  Za- 
gros  range  for  instance,  may  be  intended.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  geographical  certainty  in  the  matter,  it  is 
better  to  adopt  some  such  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
Indeed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  imagine  that  the  ark 
rested  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  wbidi  is  covered  for 
4000  feet  fh>m  the  summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  descent  from  which  would  have  been  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  both  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  according  to  which  the  fragments  of  the  ark 
are  still  believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can  weigh 
nothing  when  balanced  against  so  extreme  an  improb- 
ability. Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here  men- 
tioned is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Armenia, 
we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to  have  been  par- 
tial, and  may  suppose  it  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  eastward  as  fur  as 
the  range  of  mountains  running  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  further.  As  the  inundation  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  as  well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sud- 
den subsidence  of  the  land  pnay  have  taken  place,  ac- 
companied by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  similar  to  what  occurred  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch, 
on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819,  when  the  sea 
flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract  of  land 
2000  square  miles  in  area  into  an  inland  sea,  or  lagoon 
(see  the  account  of  this  subsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  in  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geclog^^  p.  460-68). — 
Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  Noah.     Compare  Flood. 

De'lus  (or  Dblos,  A^Xoc,  so  called  from  having 
appeared,  iffKoQ^  manifett,  fh>m  the  sea,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Neptune),  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  xv,  28,  as 
one  of  the  places  addressed  by  Lucius  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cycladefl,  in 
the  ^gean  Sea  (see  Smith's  Diet.  ofCkus,  Geog.  s.  v.), 
being  only  about  five  miles  in  circumference  (Pliny, 
ii,  89).  It  was  situated  between  Myconus  and  Rhe- 
nasa.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
4pollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  this 

1  and  of  his  sister  Artemis,  or  Diana  (Spanheim  on 
imachus's  Hymn  to  Del.).    We  learn  from  Joso- 


phus  (Ant.  xiv,  10,  8)  that  Jews  reodfid  m  tlb  iaa 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  fact  that,  i^i 
fall  of  Corinth  (B.C.  146),  it  became  tbe  cet&n  <i\ 
extensive  commerce  (Cioero,  MamL  18;  PIibj.h.s 
xvi,  89;  Livy,  xli,  26;  xliv,  29;  Strabo^  xk.p.* 
Pausanius,  iii,  23).     The  sancti^  of  the  spot  iSb 
Greece,  iii,  222)  and  its  consequeot  security,  ai 
yal,  which  was  a  kind  of  fisSr,  tbe  excelleiiceafft: 
bor,  and  its  convenient  situatioa  on  the  k^«7f« 
Italy  and  Greece  to  A^  made  it  a  Crroriie  ti 
merchants  (Strabo,  x,  p.  486).     So  extensrre  na 
commerce  carried  on  in  the  island  thai  lO^OW  i^ 
are  said  to  have  changed  hands  there  in  one  dr  i% 
bo,  xiv,  p.  668).     It  was  cspeciallj  oelebntedfrr: 
bronse  (aa  Deliaatm,  Pliny,  xxxir,  2, 4 ;  Ckcn.^ 
46 ;  Verr.  ii,  84).    Delus  is  at  present  omnhafaikis 
cept  by  a  few  shepherds,  but  oontains  exteosn  m 
(Toumefort,  i,  849  sq.).     It,  together  with  as  «^ 
ng  island,  is  now  called  Dhiles.    See  Leake,  .V'rtr 
Greece,  iii,  95  sq. ;  Roes,  Eeiten  emf.  d.  Grieek  J»k 
80;  U,  167;  SaWieT,  ffiM.de  TIsU  de  Ddm^'m^l^ 
de  FAcad.  dei  Inecr^.  iii,  876 ;  Schwenk,  Marr'. 
Part  I  (Fimncot  1825);  Schl&ger,  De  BAmDi% 
tav.  1840). 


Coin  of  Deloa. 

De  Lyra.    See  Lyba. 

De  Maistre.    See  Maistre. 

De^'mas  (Aw^^y  probably  a  contncdouftw^ 
fir}Tpi0i:,  or  perhaps  firom  Aij/wrpx^c)*  a  compsRi  i 
the  apostle  Paul  (called  by  him  his  f<dlow4abcm,  nr 
ipyog,  in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv,  14)  ieE&i^ 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  B.C.  57.  It » !«« 
period  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  we  find  him  mentioDed  «  u- 
ing  deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  dni  pR*^ 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  B.C.  64.  TiBfr 
parture  has  been  magnified  by  timdition  mto  ax  «^ 
tasy  from  Christianity-  (so  Epiphanius,  ffanL  t ' 
which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  passage  (6bc& 
Ecd.  Apoit.  p.  811  sq.).— -Smith,  a.  v. 

Demay.    See  Talmud. 

Deme'triUB  (ArjfirfrpioQ,  probably  finon  A^^ 
the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  Cybele),  tie  u" 
originally  of  several  of  Alexander's  g^enk  [^i 
Smith's  Did.  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.),  and  baiae  bf  «*• 
eral  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  pmas^  tws  i 
whom  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Apooyiiki,  ek 
three  in  Josephus ;  also  by  two  men  meotioDed  ii  ^ 
New  Test.,  and  by  several  others  in  Joseplias. 

1.  Demetrius  I,  spmamed  Sotkr  (Swr^"^ 
Saviour,"  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  B»tf»- 
nians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleif«  H^ 
Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antiocfans  the  (^ 
While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  fttberasikv- 
tage  to  Rome  (B.C.  175)  in  exdmnge  for  bif  e** 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Appian,  «%r.  45).  Ft«a  ^ 
position  he  was  unable  to  oflfer  any  oppositka  t»  '^ 
usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antioebv  H". 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  164)  be  di» 
ed  his  liberty,  and  the  recognition  of  his  dain  by  th 
Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  h»  coa0  ^ 
ochus  y.  His  petition  was  refrised  finom  seUobfie&T 
(Polyb.  xxxi,  12),  and  by  the  advice  and  •sbs**' 
of  Polybius,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  st  ^t^ 
(Polyb.  xxxi,  19 ;  Justin,  xxxiv,  8),  he  left  Wj  ^ 
cretly,  and  landed  with  a  small  itarx  at  Tnpolis* 
Phoenicia  (2  Maoc.  xiv,  1 ;  1  Mace  vii,  1;  io^ 
Ant.  xii,  1).  The  Syrians  soon  declared  in  bti  &^ 
(B.C.  162),  and  Antiochus  and  his  {Hrotector  Lja* 
were  put  to  death  (1  Maoc  vii,  2,  8;  2  ¥scc xiv,<> 
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ing  til  us  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  Dem^ 
i  succeeded  in  securing  the  &vor  of  the  Romans 
yb.  :s3cxii,  4),  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
mal  organization  of  his  dominions.  The  Gneciz- 
party  were  still  powerful  at  Jerusalem,  and  he 
K>rted  them  by  arms.  In  the  first  campaign  his 
sral  Bacchides  established  Alcimus  in  the  high- 
stbood.  (1  Mace,  vii,  &-20) ;  but  the  success  was  not 
nanent.  Alcimus  was  forced  to  take  refuge  a  sec- 
time  at  the  court  of  Demetrius,  and  Nicanor,  who 
•  commissioned  to  restore  him,  was  defeated  in  two 
^ssive  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace. 
31,  82,  48-45),  and  fell  on  the  field  (see  Michaelis 
L  Mace,  vii,  82,  against  Wemsdorf,  Dejide  Maccab. 
.24  8q.  ;  also  Joseph.  AtU,  xii,  10,  2).  Two  other 
ipaigns  were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  by  Bac- 
ies  ^B.C.  161-158) ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Judas  had 
[1  pie  ted  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  shortly  before  his 
ith  (B.C.  161),  who  forbade  Demetrius  to  oppress 
Jews  (1  Mace,  viii,  81).  Not  long  afterwards  De- 
trius  further  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans 
the  expulsion  of  Ariarathes  from  Cappadocia  (Po- 
>.  xxxj,  20 ;  Justin,  xxxv,  1),  and  he  alienated  the 
ection  of  his  own  subjects  by  his  private  excesses 
istin,  L  c. ;  oomp.  Polyb.  xxxiii,  14).  When  hi» 
wer  was  thus  shaken  (B.C.  152),  Alexander  Balas 
IS  brought  forward,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
late,  aa  a  claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powerful 
pport  of  Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  Attalus,  and  Ariara- 
e«.  Demetrius  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  scr- 
ees of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Ju- 
.8  as  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollec- 
>n  of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favored  the  cause  of  Alex- 
ider  (1  Mace,  x,  1-6).  The  rivals  met  in  a  decisive 
igagement  (B.C.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after  display- 
ig  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  defeated  and 
ain  (1  Mace,  x,  48-50 ;  Joseph.  AtU.  xiii,  2, 4 ;  Polyb. 
I,  5).  In  addition  to  the  very  interesting  fragments 
r  Polybius,  the  following  references  may  be  consult- 
i :  Justin,  xxxiv,  8 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  Appian,  Syr.  46,  47, 
7  ;  Livy,  Epit.  xlvii;  Euseb.  Arm.  Chron.  p.  165.  He 
$ft  two  sons,  Demetrius,  sumamed  Nicator,  and  An- 
iocbus,  culled  Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
ended  the  throne. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Antiocuus. 


Mace.  X,  74-82).  In  spite  of  these  hostilities,  Jona- 
than succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Demetrius  when 
he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1  Mace,  xi,  23-27), 
and  obtained  from  him  an  advantageous  commutation 
of  the  royal  dues  and  other  concessions  (1  Mace,  xi,  82 
-87).  In  return  for  these  favors  the  Jews  rendered 
important  services  to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first 
claimed  the  kingdom  for  Antiochus  VI,  the  son  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace,  xi,  42) ;  but  afterwards,  being  of- 
fended  by  his  faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace,  xi,  58), 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In 
the  campaign  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (B.C.  144 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  28) ;  but 
the  treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (B.C. 
148)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews.  Simon,  the 
successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very  favorable  terms 
from  Demetrius  (B.C.  142);  but  shortly  afterwards 
Demetrius  was  himself  taken  prisoner  (B.C.  188)  by 
Arsaces  (q.  v.)  VI  (Mithridates),  king  of  Parthia, 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace,  xiv,  1-8 ; 
Justin,  xxxvi;  Joseph.  AtU,  xiii,  5;  Livy,  Eint.  lii). 
Appian  and  Justin  place  this  captivity  of  Demetrius 
before  the  revolt  of  Tryphon,  but  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative in  the  look  of  Maccabees  is  most  probable  (not- 
withstanding Wemsdorf,  De  fide  Maccab,  p.  137  sq.). 
Mithridates  treated  his  captive  honorably,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage  (Appian, 
Syr.  67);  and  after  his  death,  though  Demetrius  made 
seYeral  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind  treat- 
ment from  his  successor,  Phraates.  When  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  employed  Demetri- 
us to  eflfect  a  diversion.  In  this  Demetrius  succeeded, 
and  when  Antiochus  fell  in  battle  he  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  Syrian  crown  (B.C.  128).  Not  long  af- 
terwards a  pretender,  supported  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
appeared  in  the  field  against  him,  and  after  suffering 
a  defeat  he  was  assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his 
wife  Cleopatra  (Appian,  Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to 
escape  by  sea  (Justin,  xxxix,  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  9, 
8). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Cleopatra. 


retradrachm  (Attic  Talent)  of  Demetriun  I  Obverse:  Head 
of  DcmvtriuH  to  the  right.  lievertir:  Legend  (in  Greek), 
'^  Of  king  DemetrhiH  Soter ;"  in  the  field,  raonogrnm  and 
Ml;  hi  exergue,  aHP  (161  of  ^Er.  Seleuc);  seated  female 
figure  to  the  left,  with  sceptre  nnd  cornucopia. 

2.  DsMETRirs  II,  sumamed  Nicator  (Sucdnop^ 
"the  Victor;"  so  on  coins,  Eckhel,  iii,  229  sq. ;  else- 
where Nicanor),  king  of  Syrw,  was  the  elder  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  precedintr.     He  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther, together  with  his  brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large 
treasure,  to  Cnidus  (Justin,  xxxv,  2),  when  Alexander 
Halas  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  thus  es- 
caped falling  into  the  hands  of  that  usurper.     When 
he  was  grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of  Alexan- 
der famished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  father's  dominions.     Accompanied  by  a  force  of 
Cretan  mercenaries  (Justin,  1.  c. ;  com  p.  1  Mace,  x,  67), 
and  aided  by  Ptolemy  Pbilometor  (1  Mace,  xi,  19; 
I>iod.  Sic.  Ed.  xxxii,  1),  whose  daughter  Cleopatra 
was  promised  to  him,  ho  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (B.C. 
148  or  147\  and  was  received  with  general  favor  (1 
Mace.  X,  67  sq.).     Jonathan,  however,  still  supported 
the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  defeated  Apollonius^  whom 
Demetrius  had  appointed  governor  of  Coelc-Syria  (1 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  Talent)  of  I  )emetriu8  II .  Obveree :  Head 
of  Demetriuii  to  the  right.  liererw:  Inpcriptlon  (in  Greek), 
"Of  kisg  Demetrius  Theos  I^hiladelphuB  Nicator:"  in  ex- 
erguf ,  SPO  (loot  ^r.  Selene).  Apollo  to  the  lett,  seated 
on  cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

3.  Demetrius  III,  sumamed  EoCiKRUS  (Eviratpoc* 
i.  e.  **  the  Opportune) ;"  on  coins  Theos  Philopator 
and  SoTER  (Eckhel,  iii,  245,  246),  king  of  Syria,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  II.  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  set  up  as  king  of  Da- 
mascus, or  Ccele-Syria,  by  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
rus,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  he  nnd  his  brother  PhUip  for  a  time  held  the 
whole  of  S>Tia  (Joseph us,  ArU.  xiii,  18,  4).  His  as- 
sistance was  invoked  by  the  Jews  against  the  tyranny 
of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (q.  v.);  but,  thouixh  he  defeat- 
ed this  prince  in  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  the  vic- 
tory, but  withdrew  to  Berosa.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip ;  and  Strator, 
the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported  Philip,  having 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Arabians  and  Parthians, 
blockaded  Demetrius  in  his  camp,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Mithridates  (Arsaces  IX),  king 
of  Parthia,  who  detained  him  in  an  honorable  captiv- 
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iiy  tfl]  Ub  detth  (JoMphns,  Ant,  xiii,  14).     His 
bear  data  from  218  to  224  i£r.  Seleocid.,  L  e.  B.C.  94- 
88.    See  Stria. 


Coin  of  DemetrioB  III. 

4.  Surnamed  Phalbbbus  (6  4aXiypW;Ct  thePkederi. 
oil),  the  sealona  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  libraiy  un- 
der Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  who  at  his  suggestion  un- 
dertook.the  Septuagint  (q.  v.)  venion,  and  secured  the 
benefit  of  the  criticism  of  the  resident  Jews  upon  the 
translation  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2, 1, 4, 18).  See  Oster- 
mann,  IM  Dem,  Phal.  vUa^  rebm  gestU  H  scriptorum  r^ 
liquUi  (pt.  i,  Hersfeld,  1847,  4to). 

5.  A  freed-man  of  Pompey,  who  rebuOt,  at  his  re- 
quest, the  city  of  Gadara,  of  which  he  was  a  Datiye 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  4,  4). 

6.  An  Alexandrian  Jew  and  alabarch,  who  married 
Harianme  (formerly  the  wife  of  Archelans),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  Agrippinus  (Josephus,  AnL  xx,  7,  8). 

7.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  who,  being  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  GUtspel  under  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  assembled  his  fellow-craftsmen,  and  excited  a 
tumult  by  haranguing  them  on  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  con- 
sequently their  own  craft  as  silversmiths.  A.D.  62. 
Their  employment  was  to  make  **  silver  shrines  for 
Diana"  (Acts  xix,  24) ;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  these  "shrines'*  (yaoi)  were  silver  models  of  the 
temple,  or  of  its  adytum  or  chapel,  in  wliich  perhaps  a 
little  image  of  the  goddess  was  placed.  These,  it 
seems,  were  purchased  by  foreigners,  who  either  could 
not  perfonp  their  devotions  at  the  temple  itself,  or 
who,  after  having  done  so,  carried  them  away  as  me- 
morials, or  for  purposes  of  worship,  or  as  charms.  The 
continual  resort  of  foreigners  to  Ephesus  fh>m  all  parts, 
on  account  of  the  singular  veneration  in  which  the 
image  of  the  goddess  was  held,  must  have  rendered 
this  manufacture  very  profitable,  and  suflSdently  ex- 
plains the  anxiety  of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-crafts- 
men.    See  Diana. 

8.  A  Christian,  mentioned  with  tommendation  in  8 
John  12.  A.D.  ch-.  90.  From  the  connection  of  the 
apostle  John  with  Ephesus  at  the  time  the  epistle  was 
written,  some  have  supposed  that  this  Demetrius  is  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  and  that  he  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  ren- 
dered the  more  uncertain  by  the  commonness  of  the 
name.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

DemetrloB,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  Julian  in  that  see  A.D.  189  (Eusebius,  II. 
E.  V,  22).  He  was  at  first  the  friend  of  Origen,  and 
committed  the  instructions  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
entirely  to  him  (Eusebius  vi,  3) ;  but  he  afterwards, 
**  overcome  by  human  infirmity"  (Euseb.  vi,  8)  seems 
to  have  become  envious  of  Origen,  and  his  enemy. 
When  Origen  (A.D.  228)  was  ordained  presbyter  at 
CiBsarea,  Demetrius  excluded  him  fh)m  the  Church— 
an  act  which  was  not  recognized  by  the  churches  gen- 
erally. Demetrius  died  about  248.— Mosheim,  Com- 
mentaries,  cent,  iii,  §  80.     See  Origen. 

Demetrius,  Ctdoxius,  a  theologian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Thessalonica  or  Byzantium,  and  prob- 
ably received  his  surname  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  lived  at  Cydone  in  Crete.  The  emperor  John 
Cantacnzenus,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  raised 
him  to  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the  state.     When 

'^  prince  thought  of  embracing  monastic  life,  Deme- 1 


trios  deterttined  to  leave  the  world  alsts  aaibsA  a 
tered  the  same  convent  m  18&5.  Snbeeqac&tk  i 
went  to  Italy  to  study  the  theology  of  tke  \ 
Church,  and  while  there  became  *  tnteod.  ef  T 
Aquinas  and  other  prominent  Latin  Cheologiaas.  lu 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  the  latest  jabtei^ 
his  life  is  a  letter  addressed  in  1384  to  the  e^ 
Manuel  PaUeologua,  on  the  occaMnn  of  the  faorfe- 
cending  the  throne.  He  is  the  antbor  of  a  laif»  !al 
ber  of  works,  and  the  translator  of  ouuiy  Lata  vr^ 
into  Greek.  Most  of  his  works  have  nevo*  bea  jn 
ed.  His  woriL,  n(p<  rov  Kara^povu^  tot  3«Dvn« 
e(mtenmemia  wtorte,  on  eomieamimp  deatky.  was  paU* 
ed  by  B.  Seller  (Basel,  1553),  and  by  Kniiioel  (Lapa. 
1786).  A  selection  of  his  letters  was  pafatehe.  w 
Matthsd  (Moscow  1776,  and  Drewien,  178S).  F«. 
list  of  his  writings  and  their  varions  pditiom,sBeHi 
mann,  BibtioffrapMsckes  Lexikom^  i,  499;  Fstnoa 
BibUotMeca  Graca^  i,  498;  see  also  Hoefier,  BMyv** 
C^iSniro^  xiii,  558. 

Demission,  the  name  in  Scotch  Presbrtea 
churches  for  the  act  by  which  a  minister  nsi^  b 
charge.  He  can  only  resign  it  into  the  bands  d^ 
presbytery,  as  they  ordained  him.  The  cont  jodpa 
of  the  grounds  of  demission,  and  may  r^nse  «r  t«» 
ply.  An  old  form  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  w* 
follows :  ** I,  Mr.  A.  B.,  minister  at  C,  lor  sock  aB» 
demit  my  ministry  at  the  said  parish  of  C^ podrn 
simply  into  the  hands  of  the  presbyteij  of  D^<^eii^ 
ing  that,  for  my  part,  the  said  parish  ahall  be  Md  i> 
cant,  and  that  it  shall  be  free  to  the  parish  asd  pte^ 
tery,  after  due  intimation  hereof^  by  wamal  (4tf 
presbytery,  to  call  and  plant  another  minbtcr  tin- 
in ;  and  consent  that  this  be  recorded  in  the  pra*^ 
tery  books,  adjutvram  rei  memoriam,    io  vsae» 

whereof  I  have  subscribed  these  presents  at ^  Hl' 

The  demission  bemg  accepted,  the  chordi  b  dcdA 
vacant. — Eadie,  Ecd,  Dictionanf,  s.  v. 

Demitirge  (Greek,  Stjfuovpyoc^  from  fv«c,P 
pie,  and  Ipycj,  obe.  /  work;  a  warher  far  At  /ww, 
hence,  a  worbnumy  erajtmnan)  was  the  name  givn  ^. 
the  Gnostics  to  the  mysterious  being  by  whan  Gads 
supposed  to  have  created  the  univeme.  The  Qttitse^ 
believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  dwelt  in  a  fUaeif^ 
pleroma)  of  inaccessible  light ;  that  be  had  cnn^ 
other  beings,  called  SBons,  or  emanations ;  tkitftv 
these  other  aoons  were  descended ;  and  frsm  tk»  a 
inferior  order  of  spirits  were  derived,  among  wboa  w 
called  the  I>emiurge  had  created  the  worid,  tad  W 
rebelled  against  the  Supreme  Being.  He  xsmk»  ^ 
of  matter  the  visible  world,  and  roles  over  it  He  *« 
considered  as  the  God  of  the  Jews.  *Mn  the  faitkir 
development  of  the  idea  the  Gnostic  systeoif  (iiftr: 
the  anti-Jewish  Gnostics,  Marcion  and  the  O^ate. 
represent  the  Demiurge  as  an  insolent  being,  res^ 
the  purposes  of  God,  while  the  Jndairini;  Gna^ 
Basilides  and  Valentine,  make  him  a  restricted.  »■ 
conscious  instrument  of  God  to  prepare  the  w^^rf* 
demption."— Schaff,  HiM,  ofCkrUtitm  C*»T*,i.p; 
Mosheim,  Commentaries  (Murdoch's  transUtaoa.  i,  ^ 
461 ;  ii,  831).     See  Gnosticism. 

Demme,  Charlbs  Rudolph,  D.D.,  an  eaiaa* 
Lutheran  divine,  the  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Deiniw,w« 
bom  in  Mtthlhausen,  Thuringia,  April  10,  irSi  & 
studied  at  the  Gynmasium  at  Altenburg,  andtke»- 
versities  of  Gdttingen  and  Halle.  On  the  nprianiEC^ 
Germany  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  be  oft**^ 
his  services,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  seem  « 
conflict.  His  zeal  led  him  into  imminent  daa^: 
and  at  Waterloo  he  was  carried,  wounded  and  y«* 
ing,  ftrom  the  field.  He  had  been  deeignwi  i»  ^ 
law.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1818,  a  yoawf  w= 
of  twenty-three,  deeply  imbued  with  the  lov*  fif^ 
ty,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  American  iostitotiaB& 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1819,  and  accefited  t  cu 
to  Hnmmelstown,  Pft.     He  removed  to  Phibdd(^ 
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822,  and  became  associate  pastor  with  Ber.  Dr.  I 
efler  of  St.  Michaers  and  Zion's  charches,  where 
ontinued  to  labor  for  thirty-seven  years  with  great , 
ity  and  success.  Worn  oat  by  great  labors,  for 
ral  years  before  his  death  he  was  unable  to  per- 
1  any  active  duties  in  the  ministry.  He  died  Sept. 
$63.  I>r.  Demme  was  a  man  of  enlarged  culture, 
bcconiplished  scholar,  and  a  prince  among  preach- 
As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
lis  contemporaries.  Illustrating  in  hb  life  the 
er  and  blessedness  of  the  Gospel,  he  brought  to  the 
''ice  piety  and  learning,  and  made  the  ministry  of 
Word  the  grand  aim  of  his  life,  with  which  no 
iv  pursuit  was  allowed  to  interfere.  In  1839  he 
I  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Theological 
alnary,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
feasor  in  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  but  both  posi- 
IB  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline.  He  was  a  member 
Jie  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  hon- 
cl  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity  from  the  University 
Pennsylvania.  He  edited  in  German  the  works  of 
(cphus,  carefully  comparing  the  translation  with 
t  original,  and  adding  a  large  number  of  notes. 
Demon;  Demoniaa  See  Daemon ;  Djbmoniao. 
Dexn^ophon  (Af^/io^cDv),  a  Syrian  general  or  mil- 
ry  governor  in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  Y.  Eupa- 
•  (2  Mace,  xii,  2). 

Dempster,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Inister  and  promoter  of  theological  learning  in  the 
lurch,  was  bom  Jan.  2, 1794,  in  the  town  of  Florida, 
.  Y.  His  father,  the  Rev.  James  Dempster,  was  a 
x>tchman,  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
id,  though  bred  a  Presbyterian,  was  received  by  Mr. 
"eeley  as  one  of  his  colaborers,  and  sent  by  him  as  a 
issionary  to  America.  He  preached  for  a  season  in 
le  city  of  New  York,  but  for  some  reason  became  dis- 
mnected  from  Mr.  Wesley's  service,  and  was  there- 
fter  a  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  town 
f  Florida  till  his  death  in  1808.  The  son  was  too 
oung  to  profit  intellectually  from  his  father's  train- 
ig,  and  grew  up  ignorant  almoet  of  books  till  his  con- 
ersion  at  a  Methodist  camp-meeting  in  1812,  when  ha 
egan  a  course  of  sedulous  and  systematic  study, 
rhich  he  kept  up  during  his  whole  life.  In  1816  he 
ntered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epls- 
opal  Church,  and  his  successive  appointments,  as 
tated  in  the  Minutes,  were  as  follows :  1816,  St.Law- 
ence.  Lower  Canada  District ;  1817,  Paris,  New  York ; 
818,  Watertown ;  1819,  Scipio;  1820,  superannuted ; 
«21-22,  Watertown ;  1823,  Homer;  1824,  Auburn; 
825-26,  Rochester;  1827-28,  Cazenovia;  1829-82,  Ca- 
yuga District,  Oneida  Conference ;  1833-35,  Black 
^iver  District ;  1836-41,  Missionary  to  Buenos  Ayres ; 
1842,  Vestry  Street,  New  York;  1843-44,  Mull)erry 
Street ;  1845-M,  professor  in  Qiblical  Institute,  New- 
aury,Vt.,  and  Concord,  N.  H. ;  1856-63,  professor  in 
Grarrctt  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.  **His  fields 
>f  labor  were  extremely  diverse,  and  yet  he  occupied 
every  one  of  them  with  marked  success.  From  the 
borders  of  Canada  on  the  north,  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
on  the  south,  whither  he  went  in  1835,  primarily  in 
search  of  health,  and  thence  to  Buenos  A\Tes,  in  South 


America;  from  New  England  on  the  east  to  IlUnois 
on  the  west,  his  name  has,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, been  fiuniliar  to  the  good,  and  associated  with 
active  labors  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ." 
By  incessant  labor  he  made  up  largely  the  deficiencies 
in  his  early  education,  acquiring  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  a  fioir  amount  of  general  cul- 
ture. His  mind,  naturally  metaphysical,  turned  es- 
pecially to  questions  of  philosophical  theology,  such 
as  the  divine  nature  and  government,  the  will,  etc. 
and  on  these  topics  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  great 
success.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  organ- 
ization of  theological  semiruuries  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  After  eighteen  years  of  labor,  he  saw 
two  of  these  (Concord  and  Evanston)  in  full  operation, 
largely  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry,  energy,  and 
perseverance.  He  died  Nov.  28,  1863,  at  Chicago. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  at  once  simple,  stirring,  and 
profound.  He  seized  with  a  master  hand  upon  the 
great  cardinal  truths  of  revelation  and  providence,  and 
wielded  them  with  equal  application  to  the  judgment 
and  the  conscience.  He  left  many  MSS.,  especially 
a  work  on  the  will ;  but,  thus  far,  all  that  has  been 
published  in  permanent  form  u  his  Lectures  and  AcU 
dresses  (Cincinnati,  1864, 12mo).  See  Appendix  to  his 
Lectures;  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1864,  p.  148;  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Review,  July*  1864 ;  Stevens,  History  of 
the  Metnodist  Episcopal  Church,  vol.  iiL 

Dempster,  Thomas,  a  Scotchman  of  much  mis- 
cellaneous erudition,  was  bom  at  Muiresk,  Aberdeen- 
shire, about  the  year  1579.  He  studied  at  Cambridtre, 
went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  temporar}^  professorship 
in  the  College  of  Beauvais,  where  he  manifested  a  very 
quarrelsome  temper.  He  was  afterwards  professor  at 
Pisa  and  Bologna,  near  which  city  he  died,  Sept.  6, 
1625.  Among  his  writing  is  a  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
Geniis  Scotortim,  ''a  work  in  which  his  desire  to  mag- 
nify the  merits  of  his  country  often  induced  him  to 
forge  the  names  of  persons  and  books  that  never  ex- 
isted, and  to  unscrupulously  claim  as  Scotchmen  writ- 
ers whose  birth-place  was  doubtful." — New  Gen.  Dic- 
tionary, iv,  859. 

Den,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  and  Greek  words :  ^7??>  mearah!  (Isa. 
xxxii,  14 ;  Jer.  vii,  11),  a  cave  (as  elsewhero  render- 
ed) ;  h'J'iK'Q,  me&rah',  a  hole  (as  of  a  venomous  rep- 
tile,  Isa.  xi,  8) ;  ?^b,  soJfc,  a  booth  or  thicket  (*'  paviU 
ion,"  Psa.  xxvii,  6;  "tabernacle,"  Psa.  Ixxvi,  2), 
hence  a  **  covert"  (Jer.  xxv,  88)  or  kdr  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal (Psa.  X,  9) ;  so  "{y^^'O,  moon'  (Jer.  ix,  11 ;  x,  22),  or 
PlDi^a,  mednah'  (Job  xxxviii,  40;  Psa.  civ,  22;  Cant, 
iv,  8;  Amos  iii,  4;  Nah.  ii,  12),  properly  a  dwelling- 
place  or  habitation  (as  elsewhere  rendered) ;  rcnrid^, 
minharah\  Ajissure  in  the  rocks,  used  for  hiding  (Judg. 
vi,  2);  3*^^,  eVeft,  an  ambush  (*'lie  in  wait,"  Job 
xxxviii,  40),  hence  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey  (Job  xxxvii, 
8) ;  (nrr)kaiov,  a  cctoe  (as  rendered  John  xi,  88),  hence 
a  recess  for  secrecy  (Heb.  xi,  88 ;  Rev.  vi,  15),  or  a  re- 
sort  of  thieves  (Matt,  xxi,  18 ;  Mark  xi,  17 ;  Luke  xi, 
38).     See  Cave. 


Antique  Figure  of  a  Man  in  a  Den  of  Lionn. 
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In  Dan.  vi,  the  ''den  (Chald.  ^l,ffob,  a  pit;  Sept. 
XoKKog ;  Vulg.  lacus)  of  lions*'  is  repeatedly  named  as 
a  peculiar  means  of  punishment  for  state  offenders  at 
Babylon.  This  usage,  although  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  ancient  authority,  has  received  remarkable  con- 
firmation (see  "  Truths  of  RtvelcUion  demonstrated  by  an 
Appeal  to  MommientSy**  etc.,  "by  a  Fellow  of  seven 
learned  Societies,"  Lond.  1831)  from  certain  remains 
discovered  in  that  region  by  modern  travellers  (Kitto, 
Picl,  Bible,  note  on  Dan.  vi,  16),  especially  one  on  a 
block  of  white  marble  found  near  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
at  Susa,  and  thus  described  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  in  his 
Tratels  in  Persia  (ii,  41G) :  **  It  does  not  exceed  ten 
inches  in  width  and  depth,  measures  twenty  in  length, 
and  is  hollow  within,  as  if  to  receive  some  deposit. 
Three  of  its  sides  are  cut  in  bas-relief,  two  of  them 
with  similar  tepresentations  of  a  man  apparently 
naked,  except  a  sash  round  his  waist  and  a  sort  of  cap 
on  his  head.  His  hands  are  bound  behind  him.  The 
comer  of  the  stone  forms  the  neck  of  the  figure,  so 
that  its  head  forms  one  of  its  ends.  Two  lions  in  sit- 
ting posture  appear  on  either  side  at  the  top,  each  hav- 
ing a  paw  on  tlie  head  of  the  man."     See  Lion. 

Denarius  (^T/vapiov),  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  Romans,  which  took  its  name  from  having  been 
originally  equal  to  ten  times  the  "as"  (Pliny,  xxxiii, 
12),  which  was  the  unit.  See  Farthing.  II  was  in 
later  times  (after  B.C.  217)  current  also  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  the  coin  which  is  called  "a  Penny"  (q. 
V.)  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  The  denarii  were  first  coined 
in  B.C.  269,  or  four  years  after  the  first  Punic  War, 
and  the  more  ancient  specimens  are  much  heavier  than 
those  of  later  date  (Bockh,  Metrol,  UnUrs.  p.  299, 469). 
Those  coined  in  the  early  period  of  the  commonwealth 
have  the  averai^e  weight  of  60  grains,  and  those  coin- 
ed under  the  empire  of  52.5  grains.  With  some  al- 
lowance for  alloy,  the  former  would  be  worth  8.6245 
pence,  or  17  cento,  and  the  latter  7.5  pence,  or  15  cents, 
it  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  reduction  of 
weight  did  not  take  place  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  denarii  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  must 
have  been  of  the  former 
weight  and  value,  although 
the  equivalentof  the  Greek 
dnaxfJirj  (Pliny,  xxi,  109), 
or  about  15  cents,  is  the 
usual  computation  ( see 
Wurm,  De  ponder,  mensu- 
rcL,  p.  54).  A  denarius  was 
the  day-wages  of  a  laborer 
in  Palestine  (Matt,  xx,  2, 
9,  18 ;  Tobit  v,  16) ;  and 
the  daily  pay  of  a  Roman 
soldier  was  less  (Tacitus, 
Ann.  if  17).  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  denarius  bore 
the  ima^e  of  the  emperor 
(Matt  xxii,  19 ;  Mark  xii, 
16),  but  formerly  it  was  im- 
pressed with  the  symbols 
of  the   republic.  —  Kitto, 

8.  V. 

The  name  of  this  coin 
occurs  in  the  Talmud,  in 
the  form  *ir^  (see  Light- 
foot,  at  Matt  XX,  2).  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  golden  denari- 
us {Hist.  Nat,  xxxiii,  13; 
xxxiv,  17 ;  xxxvii,  3 ;  so 
also  the  Mishna,  Kiddush, 
ii,  2,  etc.),  which  was  of 
the  average  weight  of  120 
grains,  and  was  current  for 
25  of  the  silver  coin.  In 
later  times  a  copper  coin 

'i  called  denarius.  It  has 


Roman  Denarii  of  the  time  of  the  Repablic,  no*-  la  tke  Btt^ 
Museum  (nctual  siae ;  weight  of  the  fint,  dO.€  gmae;  >?> 

•  6a6). 


even  its  representative  in  the  modem  Orkoty  &r 
See  Greave,  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius  (Lend.  l^C 
Rasche,  Lex.  Rd  Numarue,  II,  i,  138 ;  Pinkeiloa,  ij^ 
on  Medals,!;  Akermein.Cjtalogrue  €ffRc>m.C9i»siljiii 
1834),  i,  15-19;  and  the  essays  De  dmarh  eesm  ' 
Christiem  (Upsal.  1732)  and  Mayer  (Giyph.  I'M},  y 
Money. 

Denck.    See  Denk. 

Denderah  (Gr.  Tenipn ;  Coptic  Teaterc,  pr^i^ 
bly  from  Tei^n-Athor,  the  abode  of  Athor),  t  rea. 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  situated  near  the  Idt  htak.  a 
the  NUe,  in  lat  26°  13'  N.,  long.  32°  40'  L  I* 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  dating  firo^  ^ 
period  of  Cleopatra  and  the  earlier  Roman  eaptrs 
and  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  slrocte^i 
the  kind  in  Egypt.  The  principal  tempk  meas^ 
220  feet  in  length  by  about  50  in  breadth,  aad  k* . 
noble  portico  supported  on  24  columns.  Tt»  vi^ 
columns,  etc.,  are  covered  with  figure  airf  bitf» 
glyphics.  Prominent  among  the  former  it  tbit  i 
Athor  or  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  temple  was  ^e^ 
ted.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  are  nnm«t)»  Bi- 
ological figtures  arranged  in  zodiacal  fashion,  «-^- 


•  Zodiac**  of  Denderah. 
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Northern  Gate  and  principal  Temple  of  Dendei-aiu 


re  been  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the  zodiac ; 
.  certain  peculiarities  have  led  some  recent  arch»- 
gical  travellers  to  doubt  whether  tlie  figures  were 
ended  to  have  any  reference  to  astronomy.  There 
i  many  other  sacred  buildings  at  Denderah,  includ- 
jf  a  temple  of  Isis.  The  whole,  with  the  exception 
one  propylon,  are  surrounded  by  a  sun^ried  brick- 
ill,  1000  feet  long  on  one  side,  and  in  some  parts  86 
it  high. — Chambers,  Encydopadia^  s.  v. 
Denial.  See  Selp-denial. 
DENIAL  OF  Christ  (Luke  xii,  9).  See  Peter. 
Denis,  the  French  name  for  Dionysius  (q.  v.). 
Denis  or  DenTs,  St.,  1.  the  so-called  apostle  of 
•ance  and  first  bi.^'hop  of  Paris,  is  said  to  have  been 
nt  from  Rome  about  250  A.D.  to  preach  the  Gospel 
the  Gauls.  After  delays  from  persecutions  brought 
I  him  b}'  bb  zeal  at  Aries  and  other  places,  he  ar- 
ved  in  Paris,  where  he  made  many  proselytes.  Pe- 
lenniua  or  Sicinnius  Lescennius,  who  was  then  the 
Oman  governor  of  this  part  of  Gaul,  ordered  Denis  to 
B  brought  before  him,  along  with  other  two  Christians, 
usticu?,  a  priest,  and  Eleutherius,  a  deacon.  Finding 
lem  firm  in  their  faith  in  spite  of  torture,  Pescennius 
aused  them  to  be  beheaded,  A.D.  272,  or,  as  others 
ay,  A.D.  290.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fortunatus,  and  the 
Aim  martyrologists  state  that  the  bodies  of  the  three 
lartyrs  were  thrown  mto  the  Seine,  but  were  recov- 
red  by  a  pious  woman,  and  buried  near  the  place 
There  they  lost  their  lives.  Their  supposed  relics,  in 
ilver  caskets,  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  abbey  of 
)t.  Denis  (see  below).  The  A  eta  of  St.  Denis,  written 
tbout  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  the  8th  cen- 
nry,  is  founded  upon  popular  traditions,  and  the  best 
iistorians  of  France  hold  that  nothing  can  be  certainly 
mown  of  either  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  martj-r- 
lom,  or  of  the  genuineness  of  the  relics  of  St.  Denis. 
\t,  Denis  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  Diony- 
»ius  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.).  He  is  honored  as  a  saint 
n  the  Roman  Church  on  the  9th  of  October.  His 
lame  was  the  war-cry  of  the  French  soldiers,  who 
charged  to  the  en'  Mon/joye  St.Denut.—Hoefer,  Now. 
Bioff.  Cfnerale,  xiii,  674.     See  Dionysius  the  Are- 

JPAOFTE. 

2.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  named 
fW)in  the  tradition  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
buried  there.  The  abl)ey  was  founded  by  Dagobert  I, 
king  of  France,  A.D.  613.  The  vaults  of  the  church 
of  St  Genevieve,  connected  with  the  abbey,  contained 
[before  the  French  Revolution)  the  bodies  of  25  kings, 
10  queens,  84  princes  and  princesses,  and  those  of  Ber- 
trand  du  Guesclin  and  Turenne.  In  1793  a  mob,  head- 
ed by  the  Jacobins,  destroyed  the  abbey  and  carried 
the  contents  of  the  vaults'  to  the  nearest  cemetery. 
The  abbey  was  restored  in  1806,  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration Louis  XVIII  caused  such  of  the  remams  as 
could  be  found  to  be  restored.  There  is  still  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  a  chapter  of  St.  Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita,  composed  of  the  grand  almoner  (primicier),  10 
canon«  of  the  first  class  (archbishops  and  bishops  aged 
oyer  60),  and  24  canons  of  the  second  class.— Pierer, 
Umwrtal-Lexihon,  s.  v. 


DeniB,  Michael,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Sch&rding,  on  the  Inn,  Sept.  27, 1729.  He  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1747,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1766.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Collegium  Theresianum  at  Vienna,  and  in  1778 
librarian  of  the  Ubrary  of  Garelli.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Collegium  Theresianum  in  1784,  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II  appointed  him  second  •*custos"  and 
aulic  councillor.  He  died  Sept.  29, 1800.  Denis  was 
in  friendly  relations  with  Klopstock  and  other  promi- 
nent scholars  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  was  esteem- 
ed for  his  amiable  character  and  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  German  literature.  He  became  especially 
known  by  his  attempt  to  imitate  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cient bards ;  but  his  poems  were  more  admired  for  their 
noble  sentiments  than  their  poetical  value.  He  also 
wrote  several  bibliographical  works,  and  a  Latin  elegy 
on  the  down&ll  of  his  order  (Fatum  Jewiiarum).  A 
posthumous  autobiography  of  Denis  was  published, 
together  with  other  posthumous  writings,  by  Retzer 
(Ltterarigcher  Nackkus,  Yienna,  1801-18{)2\— A  Umm. 
ReaJ^Encyhlop.  iv,  285. 

Deuk,  JoHANN,  an  Anabaptist  of  the  16th  century. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  years.     In  1621  he  was 
in  Basle,  and  in  1528  at  Numberg,  as  rector  of  the 
school  of  St.  Sebaldus.     He  rejected  infant  baptism, 
and   promulgated    anti  -  trinitarian    ideas.      He   was 
brought  before  the  council  of  NOmberg,  and,  being 
unable  to  defend  himself,  was  expelled  from  the  city 
for  life.     We  next  find  him  in  Augsburg  in  the  year 
1526,  where  he  wrote  and  edited  his  book  vom  Cesetze 
Gottes.    In  1526  he  came  to  Strasburg,  where  he  seems 
first  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Louis  Hetzer  (q. 
v.).     Then:  connection  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.     It  was 
published  in  1627  at  Worms,  and  Luther  speaks  favor- 
ably of  the  translation  as  such.     Denk's  theological 
errors  soon  became  known,  and  he  was  cited  to  a  pub- 
lic disputation  by  the  clergy  of  Strasburg.     Bucer 
was  his  principal  opponent,  and  based  his  charge,  that 
Denk's  teaching  made  sin  a  mere  empty  sound,  upon 
the  book  rcwn  Gesefze  Gottes,     Denk  was  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  city.     After  a  few  months  spent  in 
travelling,  during  which  he  ventured  to  revisit  NUm- 
berg,  he  went  to  Basle,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in 
November,  1627.     In  his  doctrines  he  was  Anabaptist 
and  anti-triniterian,  and  the  following  dogmas  were 
peculiar  to  him.     He  taught  an  internal  word  which, 
as  the  power  of  the  Highest,  produces  knowledge  and 
love  in  man ;  that  salvation  is  not  connected  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  the  law,  under  which  he  compre- 
hends the  entire  Scriptures,  is  opposed  to  the  spirit; 
the  sacraments  are  of  a  subordinate  and  superfluous 
character  to  believers ;  the  wicked  are  finally  to  be 
saved,  etc.      Ranke  {Rpformatiori,  iii,  559,  cited  by 
Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  ch.  v)  gives' the  following  state- 
ment of  Denk's  views :  "  The  basis  of  his  doctrine  is, 
that  God  is  love,  which,  he  said,  flesh  and  blood  could 
never  have  understood  had  it  not  been  embodied  in 
certain  human  beings,  who  might  be  called  divine  men, 
or  the  children  of  God.     But  in  one  of  them  love  was 
supremely  exemplified — in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     He 
had  never  stumbled  in  the  path  marked  out  by  God ; 
he  had  never  lost  his  unity  with  God ;  he  was  a  Sav- 
iour of  his  people,  for  he  was  the  forerunner  of  all 
those  who  should  be  saved.    This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  that  all  should  be  saved  by  Christ."     His 
followers  were  called  Dctmoniaci^  because  they  named 
seven  evil  spirits  to  their  candidates  for  baptism,  which 
they  were  supposed  to  possess,  and  which  must  be 
given  up,  while  seven  good  spirits  were  to  be  received 
in  their  stead.— Herzog,  EeaUEnej/klopddie,  xix,  403; 
Trechsel,  Protest.  Antitrinitarier,  i,  17  sq. ;  Thtol  Stud, 
u.  Kritiken,  1851,  p.  121, 412. 

Denmark,  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  with  an  area  of 
14,553  square  miles,  and  in  1860  (according  to  the  cen- 
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gvs)    1,009^095  inhsiliitaDts  in  Denm^k  proper,  and ' 
13^,0:^  iu  itft  de|HMid^^noie!t,  I 

L  ChujrA  Histiirjf.  ^-  Wilk^brord  m  saiil  to  hAW 
t)««n  the  Jir^t  CliriAtiuti  oiksionary  in  DenLuark  (8di 
cantur)'),  Ijut  ho  wa*  not  aljle  to  tj<tjiUlifj.h  any  p^ermji^ 
nent  mif^inn-  Charlemagne  e?ct£nile:d  the  urniary 
of  Chrbti&niEj  lo  the  Cnintiijr  of  Dftnrniirk,  mid  b\m  Bon, 
the  empturoT  Lnuid,  fi^rnt  archbishop  Eildci  df  liheims 
AM  hb  ualwKSAdor  to  kin^  [tarold  Kink,  'whu  hud  re- 
qiiwted  hb  aid.  Edi!o  festal  dished  &  ndiisiciniiT}*  r-thool 
in  IJai^tfdn.  King  IJnroidT  wfaw  hjid  beflu  deprived  of 
hi»  tbrtmc,  was  t^uptii^ed  in  8'i{i,  with  Ids  fiinutv  and 
TOAtiy  of  tm  comitrvTneti,  and  noon  ift*r  A(»*gBr  (q. 
V,)  wiM  |)liic(>il  lit  the  beitd  of  tho  Dwnijih  inb«ion. 
Thmugh  hift  latKii^  Chrlsti-inity  gjot  a  iirai  fcnirinir,  but 
bort  «itiil  to  stmjj-dc  for  about  15<>  rt^Ara  with  pa^rnn- 
tetn,  unltl  Citdaw  tho  Grpjit  (1010-^),  ct>mi>lytpd  the 
Chtis  lb  nizAtion  of  the  ^nt  trt)  f^fmtiirj.  The  last  fitjrong- 
hold  of  iJiii4:-mi'^ni^  the  ishmd  of  n^mholm,  vni&  ton- 
TQtUid  nlsoTit  100(^     The  bLiihoi>ricB  which  wc^re  c^'tuliN' 


lifihed  in  D^msrk  i«-erc  ^b<jrdinsl»ti»lfa»cdl 
of  Brenif^D  until  the  II  th  cAoltit?^,  «be*  tai* 
^(Hseopul  »&e  wa«  e^JtbUflitd  fisr  the  uni  «1| 
The  lir^t  bUbnp;!'  appointed  in  Dennuskvot^ 
meu,  and  English  intlyente  prevailed  98i]  %| 
e^tun-,  when  Denmark  ailiaL  b«fMlf  ttwcil 
Ffance.  In  thfi  fuUowitK  «ti^ttil%"  Fliiiclq 
w  as  B  upphiDiAd  by  German.  Von  ™ii  «i(tf  i 
mtaniiin,  but  thii  ciLforcinjf  of  £»Mh»ct  cm% 
tatitv  trouble  in  D^nnuurk  than  In  anj  rtl^t 
I'ntil  the  12th  Mutury  th«  clecgjizKii  Trw*f 
miuried.  In  1222  a  papal  le^l«  emmn  to^ 
tjUTj'  throni^h  the  ititnxluetiiim  of  eelilMT. 
butJdPed  priest*  iheri  iipp«^l^.d  from  th»  p<ft»^ 
fTul  entLneHf  hut  n  national!  Fyui>l  aided  & 
iOKH^ioinpHi^lmig  bis  purpose,  V>n  the  wbolfi, 
wus  bot  little  affected  by  the  ^tT^t  e«d«»ii^ 
menta  of  the  Middle  Agi3i.  The  |>H|tnstiBQii 
nlmwt  unknown.  Frofie&lant  nuB^Cen  Mttl 
to  DcfnmoTk  as  early  a^  1^20,  (mt  tb«  taAip^ll 
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-urealtli  citde  almost  independent  of  the  king,  op- 
l  tlie  Keformation.  King  Frederick  I  declared 
elf  in  1526  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  yet  the  Diet 
lensee,  in  1627,  only  gave  to  the  Lutherans  equal 
s  -writli  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Lutheran 
'db.  obtained  a  complete  victory  under  Christian 
vrho  in  1586  deposed  the  hostile  bishops,  and  call- 
agenlia^en  (q.  v.)  to  Denmark  to  reorganize  the 
ish  Oburch  on  an  evangelical  basis.  Not  long 
,  the  Trhole  country  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
'or  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  exercise  of  any 
r  reli^on  was  forbidden.  The  Danish  Church  did 
>roduce  any  symbolical  books  of  its  own,  but  adopt- 
le  Confession  of  Augsburg  of  1580,  and  the  smaller 
tchism  of  Luther,  wliich,  with  the  three  confes- 
»  of  £aith  of  the  ancient  Church,  are  regarded  as 
»ymbolical  books  of  the  Danish  Church.  The  sub- 
tent  development  of  the  Danish  Church  was  a  re- 
ion  of  that  of  Germany,  including  also  the  Ration- 
n  of  the  18th  century.  Tet  in  that  very  century 
imark  was  a  model  for  all  Europe^by  its  zeal  for 
ign  missions.  See  Eoede.  A  powerftil  reaction 
iost  the  predominance  otRaiUmaUsm  commenced  in 
6,  under  Dr.  Grundtvig  and  Dr.  Rudelbach.  Some 
rs  after  Grundtvig  became  the  leader  of  a  Lou}- 
arch  evan^lical  party,  and  Rudelbach  of  the  J^fyA- 
trch  Lntheran  party.  The  strife  between  these  two 
ties  still  divides  the  Church.  The  party  headed 
Grandtvij^  inclines  towards  Congregational  princi- 
8,  and  has  intimat^  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
larate  altogether  from  a  connection  with  the  state, 
ly  a  ver^"  limited  toleration  was  granted  to  mem- 
rs  of  dissenting  denominations  in  Denmark  until 
18.  In  a  few  cities  only  (Copenhagen,  Fridericia, 
ndsburg,  Gluckstadt,  Altona)  equal  rights  were 
anted  to  dissenters ;  but  all  restrictive  laws  were  re- 
aled  in  18i8  for  Denmark  proper,  and  the  number 
dissenters  has  since  considerably  increased.  In 
59,  Denmark  was  visited  for  the  first  time  since  the 
th  century  by  a  Roman  bishop,  who  met,  on  the  part 
the  king,  with  a  friendly  reception.  According  to 
e  new  Constitution  of  1866,  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
e  state  church,  and  the  king  must  belong  to  it ;  but 
herwise  there  is  an  absolute  liberty  for  all  religious 
cts. 

II.  Consiituium.— The  first  constitution  of  the  Prot- 
taut  Church  of  Denmark  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
littee,  then  revised  by  Luther  and  the  other  theologi- 
is  of  Wittenberg,  and  published,  with  some  additions 
r  the  king,  in  1537.  The  code  of  1688  made  the  king 
le  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  with  almost  absolute 
owers.  The  king  exercises  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
iroagh  the  bishops,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  rank, 
tiough  the  bishop  of  Zealand  is  considered  primus  tn- 
rrpares^  as  he  has  the  most  extensive  diocese  and  the 
rerogative  of  crowning  the  king.  Every  bishop  has 
nder  him  several  provosts,  who  have  each  the  super- 
atendence  of  a  district,  which  they  visit  once  a  year, 
■liey  are  elected  by  the  pastors  of  the  district,  and 
:on^rmed  by  the  bishop.  The  pastors  have  the  right 
0  engage  chaplains.  A  great  change  in  the  ecclesi- 
i<<tical  constitution  of  Denmark  took  place  in  1848,  in 
»n9eqaence  of  the  political  revolution  of  that  year. 
?'ull  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  all  denomina- 
ions,  and  the  right  of  self-government  was  promised 
»  the  Established  Church.  The  diets  of  Denmark 
iav«  ever  since  been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
nirious  drafts  of  a  new  Church  Constitution,  but  so 
p;at  is  the  divergence  of  religious  parties,  that  as  yet 
,1868)  the  reconstruction  of  tifie  Church  on  the  basis 
)f  self-government  has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  mean  while,  has 
worked  so  beneficiaUy  that  the  clergy  and  laitj'  of  all 
parties  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing it.  When,  hi  1866,  the  mmistry  solicited  the  opin- 
ions of  the  diocesan  synods  concerning  the  abrogation 
of  compulsory  baptism,  they  generally  advocated  it. 


U1   DENOMINATIONS,  THE  THREE 

III.  iror«ft»>.— The  first  liturgy  (altar-book)  of  the 
Danish  Church  was  elaborated  in  1555  by  bishc^  PaU 
ladius.  By  order  of  king  Christian  Y,  a  ritual,  regu- 
lating the  entire  divine  service,  was  issued  in  1685, 
and  soon  after,  in  connection  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
altar-book,  was  prescribed  for  general  use.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  liturgy,  entirely 
pervaded  by  rationalistic  views,  was  drawn  up,  but  its 
introduction,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Ra- 
tionalism among  the  clergy,  was  regarded  as  danger^ 
ous.  Tet  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  connived  at 
any  deviation  from  the  formularies  which  individual 
clergymen  saw  fit  to  make.  A  new  draft  of  a  liturgy 
was  published  in  1889  by  bbhop  Mynster,  but  gener- 
al uniformity  in  external  worship  has  never  Ween  re» 
stored.  A  considerable  party  among  the  clergy  is 
against  the  principle  of  binding  the  whole  Church  to 
one  liturgy,  and  in  favor  of  extensive  liberties  of  indi- 
vidual congregations.  In  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  a  ra- 
tionalistic liturgy  was  drawn  up  in  1797  by  the  super- 
intendent general  Adler,  and  at  first  generally  intro- 
duced, yet  soon  its  use  was  left  to  the  option  of  the 
congregations.  In  Uolstein,  liturgies  which  strictly 
adhere  to  the  Lutheran  theology  have  always  been, 
and  are  still  in  use. 


IV.  iStofwrtc*.— (1.)  The  Luthefan  Church,  or,  as  it 
is  now  (since  1849)  officially  called,  the  People*8 
Church,  has  9  bishops,  viz.  4  for  the  islands,  4  for  Jut* 
land,  and  1  for  Iceland.  Ever}'  bishopric  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  provostries.  The  numl)er  of  pro- 
vosts amounts  to  160  for  Denmark  and  19  for  Iceland. 
A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  Among  the  periodicals,  we  mention 
the  Danish  Church  Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  (Low- 
Church)  party  of  Grundtvig.  A  Danish  missionary 
society  was  established  at  Copenhagen  in  1821,  and 
sustains  a  mission  in  India.  (2.)  Other  denomina- 
tions. According  to  the  census  of  Feb.  1, 1860,  there 
were  in  that  year  in  Denmark  proper  12,907  souls  not 
belonging  to  the  state  church  in  a  total  population  of 
1,608,095,  viz. :  Jews,  4214 ;  Mormons,  2657 ;  Baptists, 
2270;  Reformed,  1761;  Roman  Catholics,  1240;  An- 
glicans, 114 ;  202  members  of  the  Apostolical  Church ; 
162  of  Uie  Free  Lutheran  Church ;  and  the  remainder, 
in  small  numbers,  is  divided  among  several  other  sects. 
The  Baptists  had  in  all  Denmark  in  1866, 16  churches 
and  1726  members.  The  Reformed  Church  has,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  of  one  of  the  Danish  bishops  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyldop.  only  1600  souls  (900  in  Den- 
mark proper).  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
a  flourishing  mission  in  Copenhagen,  under  the  charge 
of  pastor  Willerup,  whose  labors  there  (since  1868) 
have  been  very  successfuL  An  elegant  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  just  been  erected  in  that  city, 
and  has  a  large  congregation ;  in  1866  it  had  seventy- 
three  members,  and  had  appointments  in  four  other 
towns ;  the  Methodist  Sundbay-school  had  two  hundred 
children,  and  the  publication  of  a  weekly  Sunday- 
school  paper  had  been  commenced.  Tlie  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  two  periodicals  (the  Scandinavian  Church 
Gazette  and  a  political  paper)  and  an  establishment 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Copenhagen.  There  were 
in  1859  seven  congregations  of  Lutheran  seceders,  with 
one  periodical  (Oersund). — Herzog,  ReojUEncyklopa- 
die^  iii,  580  (art  by  the  Danish  bishop,  Dr.  Engelstoft). 
See  Pontoppidan,  Aimaies  ecclesice  Dan,  d'plwn.  (Co- 
penh.  1741) ;  Munter,  Kirchengeschichte  von  Ddnemark 
und  Norwegen  (Leips.  1823) ;  Wiggers,  Kirchliche  ^ia- 
tistik,  ii,  376  sq. ;  Schem,  Ecdes,  Year-book  for  1859,  p. 
1S2  and  211,  and  Ecclesiastical  Almanac  for  1868. 

Denominations,  The  Three,  the  designation 
of  an  association  of  dissenting  ministers  residing  in 
London,  or  the  immediate  neighborhood,  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist  denomina- 
tions. It  is  usually  known  as  7%e  General  Body  of 
PrcUstaiU  Dis$enHng  Ministers  of  London  and  Westmin- 
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ster.  At  first  its  proceedings  included  lo^'al  addresses 
to  the  throne.  Dr.  Calamy  preached  in  1781  tlie  first 
sermon  to  ministers  in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in  Red- 
cross  Street ;  and  this  concio  ad  clerum  continued  for 
several  years.  "Every  con^^regation  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists, 
in  and  within  twelve  miles  of  London,  appoints  two 
deputies.  Since  1787  the  election  has  regularly  taken 
place,  and  the  committee  have  unremittingly  watched 
over  bills  brought  into  Parliament  in  any  way  affect- 
ing dissenters,  kept  alive  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
repe:il  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  supported  ev- 
ery measure  which  promised  to  be  beneficial  in  ex- 
tending and  consolidating  religious  liberty,  and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  themselves  in  protecting  individual 
ministers  and  congregations  against  those  molestations 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  on  the  part  of  bigoted 
and  persecuting  churchmen." — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Dens,  Pbtrr,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo^an,  was 
born  in  1690  at  Boom,  in  Belgium.  "Apparently 
nothing  is  known — at  least  by  Protestant  writers — ^re- 
garding the  incidents  of  his  life,  as  his  name  appears 
in  no  encyclopsedia  or  biographical  work  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  The  scanty  information  we  possess 
is  derived  from  the  epitaph  inscril)ed  on  his  t*>mb  in 
the  chapel  of  the  archiepiscopal  college  of  Malines  by 
the  present  (1857)  rector.  From  this  epitaph  it  ap- 
pears that  he  wus  reader  in  theulo^  at  Malines  for 
twelve  years,  plebctnus  or  parish  parish  of  St  Rumold's 
or  Riimbold's  Church  in  the  same  city,  and  president 
of  the  College  of  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  also 
held  various  honorary  church  offices.  He  was  canon 
and  penitentiary,  synodical  examiner  and  scholastic 
arch  priest  of  St,  Rumold's — the  metropolitan  church 
of  Belgium.  He  died  February  15, 1775,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  The  work  which  has  rendered  Dens*s 
name  familiar,  even  to  the  Protestant  public,  is  his 
TheoLgia  MoraUs  ei  Dogmatica  (new  ed.  Dublin,  1832, 
8  vols.  I'ii.o).  It  is  a  systematic  exposition  and  de- 
fence— in  the  form  of  a  catechism — of  every  point  of 
ethics  and  doctrine  maintained  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  is  extensively  adopted  as  the  text-book  of  theolo- 
gy in  their  colleges.  It  appears  to  owe  its  popularity 
more  to  its  being  a  handy  compilation  than  to  any 
great  talent  exhibited  by  its  author"  (Chambers,  i^n- 
cyclopcBfiia^  s.  v.).  A  synopsis  of  the  work  by  Dr.  J. 
F.  Berg,  with  copious  notes  illustrating  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  Romaniftt  moral  theolo  xy,  was  pub- 
lished in  1840  (Philadelphia),  and  passed  through  re- 
peated editions. 

Deodatns,  Pope.    See  Dbusdedit. 

Deontology  (rb  Shv^  tchat  w  chte  or  binding;  and 
\6yoi:,  dismursfi).  We  take  the  following  citations 
on  the  use  of  this  word  from  Fleming,  Vocabulcmf  of 
Ph'Uosoplty  (Phila.  I860),  s.  v. :  "  Deontologj-,  or  that 
which  is  proper,  has  been  chosen  as  a  fitter  term  than 
any  other  which  could  be  found  to  represent,  in  the 
field  of  morals,  the  principle  of  utilitarianism,  or  that 
which  is  useful"  (Bentham,  Deontology^  or  (he  Science 
of  Af orals).  On  the  other  hand,Whewell  {Preface  to 
AfacldntosKt  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  20)  says  that "  the  term 
deontolo^'  expresses  moral  science,  and  expresses  it 
well,  precisely  because  it  signifies  the  science  of  duty, 
and  contains  no  reference  to  utility."  Deontology  in- 
volves the  being  bound  or  being  under  obligation,  the 
very  idea  which  utility  does  not  give.  "  The  ancient 
Pythagoreans  defined  virtue  to  l)e  "E^tf  rov  ^kovroQ 
(that  is,  the  habit  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  bind- 
ing), the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  and  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
which  is  yet  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philosophy" 
(Stewart,  Active  and  Moral  Powers^  ii.  446).  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  observes  that  ethics  are  "  well  denominated 
deontology"  (Reid's  Worka^  p.  540,  note). 

Dependence,  feeling  of,  the  essence  of  relig- 


ion, according  to  Schleiermacber.     See  ! 

MACHER. 

Deposit  (Vl'^iJ^}  pikkadon',  BosnethiBg 
trust  f  "  store/'  Gen.  xli,  36 ;  ''delfTered,"  Ln. 
Sept.  wapaOitKri  [so  in  2  Tim.  1, 12},  or 
[see  Grinfield,  A'.  T,  HeUenisticum^  p.  1146];  V^i 
positum).  The  arrangement  by  which  ow  bqh 
at  another's  request  the  property  of  the  \aixa  tA\ 
manded  back  (Exod.  xxii,7),  was  one  canons 
the  nations  of  antiquity  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Lm  ^M 
mentSf  in  his  Works^  viii,  448) ;  and  the  diainani 
ing  with  such  trusts  is  marked  by  pro&iie  vnie 
extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi,  86 ;  JuTensl, 
etc. ;  Joseph.  Ant,  iv,  8,  38 ;  Jf  or,  iv,  8,  S,7).ni 
which  is  likewise  taken  by  Clemens  Alex.  (&na. 
749),  Chrysostom  {prat.  Ixiv,  p.  610),  and  ttksH 
Rawlinson,  Herod,  iv,  477,  note).  Even  oar  Si« 
seems  (Luke  xvi,  12)  to  allude  to  conduct  iatsdi as 
as  a  test  of  honesty.  In  later  timea,  whea  Boksf 
system  was  as  vet  devised,  shrines  weie  ofteomiv 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  Mace,  iii,  10.  li,ld;  lo^ 
Anab.  v,  8,  7;  Cicero,  Lcgy.  ii,  16;  Plntirek.i^ 
18).  Among  an  agricultural  people,  the  exignea 
war  and  other  causes  of  absence  most  ofiea  Iif«  » 
dered  a  temporary'  deposit,  especially  sb  k^a 
mals,  an  owner's  only  course  of  safety.  See  Tsara 
Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property  burda^ist' 
the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  ne  (s» 
ent  with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  Id  tK^ 
positary,  which  office  also  no  one  was  annpefi^&K^ 
cept  The  articles  specified  hj  the  Moauekva 
(1)  ** money  or  stuff;"  and  (2)  "an  asa,aria8if 
a  sheep,  or  any  beast"  The  first  case  wu  rienii 
only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  kes  (ft  j» 
dental  fire,  etc.  no  compensation  could  be 
and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  L  e.  ^ 
bly  to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  in^vtv 
picion  thrown  on  the  depositary  (comp.  Gdsdei^* 
les.  ub.  Cknlrecht,  II,  ii,  316).  If  no  theft  w^^ 
proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  hefon  the  j^ 
that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article,  aid  tl]e  n 
quit  (comp.  Schweppe,  Rom,  iVtwrfrrcft*,  p.  3^1  i 
the  second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "die,  or  be  hsit 
driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it" — accidenta  to  «fei 
beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable  (comp.  rct  ^ 
Chron.  v,  21)— the  depositary  was  to  patge  Wm^^ 
a  similar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  probably  allak^c  a 
Heb.  vi,  16,  as  **  an  end  of  all  strife").  In  <»»  k* 
ever,  the  animal  were  stolen,  the  deposrtaiT«*^* 
to  restitution,  which  probably  was  nccessry  ^  ^ 
vent  collusive  theft  (Kalisch,  Ezod.  p.419>  S«  ^^ 
AOES.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  somepa^'* 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  rcstitatKt" 
due  *(Exod.  xxil,  7-13).  The  Je>rish  comnsatfl 
make  various  distinctions  on  this  enactment  («  &■ 
senmQller,  in  loc.).  In  case  of  a  false  oath  »  ui^^ 
the  perjured  person,  besides  making  restitotfco.  »^ 
"add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto," to  compeafia* 
one  injured,  and  to  "bring  a  ram  for  a  tresi«s«^ 
ing  unto  the  Lord"  (Lev.  \t,  5, 6).  In  the  b«i  i^> 
hit  (v.  3)  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  d*p«^  ^ 
mentioned  (i,  14  [17]  ;  iv,  20  [21]).  This  b««^^ 
merely  facilitated  the  proof  of  the  fict  of  the  of^ 
deposit,  leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  SfW 
{Baba  Mfzia,  c.  iii ;  Shebuoth,  v.  1)  shows  that  tte  U» 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  ca«cs  aartiM* » 
force  among  the  later  Jews  (Michaelis,  M».Bf^^ 
162).  See  Smith's  Dic^.  of  doss.  Ant^.  s.  t.  DfT 
itum.  The  Roman  law  of  deposit  is  rtated  in  Jff 
ian's  Institutes^  iii,  tit.  xiv,  3 ;  comp.  iv,  tJ*-^^'.'^, 
(See  Sandars,  p.  429,  540,  543;  Vinnias,  p.  81^ '^■ 
A  deposit,  in  Athenian  law,  was  likewise  called  rs?  .- 
Kara^hicq  (Demosthenes,  pro  J^orm.  Oraiv-  ^. 
Bekker,  Oxon.  vi,  1042).  Comp.  the  Aoyoc  ^Tlf" 
ijcoc  of  Isocrates  (Or,  ^ttfci,  Bekker,  Oxo!i.ii,51**> 
— Smith,  s.  v.;  Kitto,  8.v.     Comp.  Pi-«»b. 
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sposildon  (1.)t  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
em  CliaTch,  k  the  depriving  a  priest  of  the  privi- 
^  and.  forbidding  him  to  petform  the  duties  of  his 
Jon ,  l>ut  not  depriving  him  of  orders.  According 
te  ancient  discipline,  the  deposed  person  lost  not 
his  office  and  benefice  forever,  but  he  also  forfeit- 
le  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  vraa  reduced  into  the 
Bat  since  the  12th  century,  this  extended  mean- 
>f  the  tenn  has  been  expressed  by  the  word  dtgra- 
f»  ^q.  ▼.^ ;  at  a  later  date,  distinction  was  also  made 
eeii  verbal  and  the  more  solemn  degradation.  The 
r  only  was  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  privileges 
erical  rank.  In  daposUioii^  a  hope  for  future  rein- 
tment  might  be  held  out,  or  otherwise.  In  the 
ler  case  it  was  termed  prtpottbn.  In  the  depotiiio 
}etu€i,  a  simple  judgment  of  the  competent  author- 
ieprives  the  guilty  party  forever  of  his  privileges, 
jurisdiction,  and  his  benefice,  but  he  is  still  regard- 
as  belonging  to  the  clergy.  The  crimes  which 
e  pnniehed  in  this  manner  are  murder,  peijnry,  in- 
;,  adultery,  etc.  Dep^mtion^  being-an  act  of  juris- 
lon,  can  be  inflicted  by  any  diocesan  bishop  who 
been  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  even  though  he  be  not 
aecrated.  At  the  present  day  deposition  cannot  be 
icted,  so  far  as  the  civil  rights  of  parties  are  con- 
ned, without  the  consent  of  the  secular  authorities. 
Vetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Ltxikon^  iii,  107. 
2.)  In  the  Church  of  England,  by  Canon  122,  sen- 
ce  against  a  minister,  of  deposition  from  the  minis- 
-,  shall  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  only,  with  the 
istance  of  his  chancellor  and  dean  (if  they  may  con- 
nicntly  be  bad),  and  some  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the 
lit  be  kept  near  the  cathedral  church;  or  of  the 
ihdeacon,  if  he  may  be  had  conveniently,  and  two 
ler  at  least  grave  ministers  and  preachers  to  be  cull- 
by  the  bishop,  when  the  court  is  kept  in  other  places. 
(8.)  In  Scotland, "  the  minister  of  a  parish  who  has 
en  guilty  either  of  immortd  and  scandalous  conduct, 
of  preaching  or  otherwise  publishing  doctrines  con- 
&rr  to  the  standards  of  the  church  to  which  he  has 
dared  his  adherence,  or  of  contumaciously  setting 
ide  the  authority  of  the  Preshj'terian  church-courts, 
ay  be  deposed  from  his  holy  oflice  by  the  church- 
mrts.  By  this  means  he  is  deprived  not  only  of  his 
M^lcsiastiail  dignity,  but  of  the  temporalities  of  his 
mefice  (stat.  1692,  c.  116),  and  the  benefice  becomes 
ftcant  just  as  if  he  were  dead.  He  may,  however,  be 
mtored  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  to  his  po- 
tion as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  by  the  General  As- 
jmbly,  but  he  cannot,  of  course,  be  restored  to  his 
enefice ;  and  it  is  considered  irregular  that  he  should 
e  so  even  by  a  new  presentation  by  the  patron,  be- 
anse  the  stigma  attached  to  his  clmracter  by  his  de- 
osition  is  likely  to  affect  his  usefulness.  Where  sen- 
ence  of  deposition  is  pronounced  by  an  inferior  chnrch- 
ourt,  the  judgment  of  which  is  reversed  on  appeal  to 
he  General  Assembly,  it  is  held  that  it 'had  never 
»een  pronounced ;  but  if  the  sentence  be  afilrmed,  it 
akes  efifect  fW>m  the  date  when  it  was  prononnced  by 
he  inferior  court,  and  IVom  that  date  the  minister's 
ight  to  the  profits  of  bis  benefice  ceases.  Sentence 
tf  deposition  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a  presbytery  in 
;he  absence  of  the  minister,  except  by  the  authority 
)f  the  General  Assembly'*  (Chambers,  Unrydopadiaf 
uv.). 

(4.)  The  grounds  of  deposition  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  are  stated  in  the  87th  Canon  of  the 
Convention  of  1882;  and  Canon  89  provides  that,  "  1. 
When  any  minister  is  degraded  from  the  holy  minis- 
try, he  is  degraded  therefrom  entirely,  and  not  from 
tt  higher  to  a  lower  order  of  the  same.  Deposition, 
^splacing,  and  all  like  expressions,  are  the  same  as 
degradation.  No  degraded  minister  shall  be  restored 
to  the  ministry.  2.  Whenever  a  clergyman  shall  be 
degraded,  the  bishop  who  pronounces  sentence  shall, 
without  delay,  give  notice  thereof  to  every  minister 
&nd  vestry  in  the  diocese,  and  also  to  all  the  bishops 


of  this  Church,  and  where  there  is  no  bishop,  to  the 
standing  committee.*'    See  Discipline. 

Depravity  (Lat.  prctuus),  the  moral  crookedness 
and  corruption  of  man's  nature.  The  Scriptures  de- 
scribe moral  goodness  and  obedience  as  the  pursuing 
of  a  straight  or  right  line  (hence  the  word  "recti- 
tude"). Depravity  is  the  turning  aside  out  of  that 
straight  line.  **It  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  ofispring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
{quam  longiuimk,  as  far  as  possible  to  he  wiihin  reach 
of  a  recovery)  from  original  righteousness,"  etc.  (ixth 
Art  of  Rel.  of  Church  of  England ;  viith  of  the  M.  E. 
Church).  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  depravity,  see 
Sin,  Original. 

Deprivation,  the  act  of  taking  away  from  an  ec- 
clesiastic any  benefice  or  other  spiritual  preferment 
which  he  may  hold  (see  Canon  122  Church  of  Kngland), 
"  In  England  this  may  be  done  either  (1)  by  a  fen- 
tence  declaratory  in  the  proper  court,  on  the  ground 
of  attainder  or  conviction  of  treason,  felony,  or  any 
other  infamous  crime,  or  of  conviction  for  heresy,  in- 
fidelity, or  gross  immorality,  or  for  farming  or  trading 
contrary  to  law,  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  81 ;  or  (2)  in 
pursuance  of  divers  penal  statutes,  which  declare  the 
benefice  void  for  some  nonfeasance  or  neglect,  or  elfe 
some  malfeasance  or  crime,  as  simony ;  for  maintain- 
ing any  doctrine  in  derogation  of  the  king's  suprema- 
cy, or  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer;  for  neglecting  to  read  the  liturgy  and 
articles  in  the  church,  and  to  declare  assent  to  the 
same,  within  two  months  after  induction ;  for  Ufing 
any  other  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturg}'  of  the  Church 
of  England;  for  continued  neglect,  after  order  from 
the  bishop,  followed  by  sequestration,  to  reside  on  the 
benefice.  In  these  latter  cases  the  benefice  is  void 
without  any  formal  sentence  of  deprivation  (Stephen's 
Comment,  iii,  37).  A  bishop  may  be  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  but  cannot  be  deposed,  the  character  of  a 
bishop,  like  that  of  a  priest,  being  indelible.  The  tri- 
bunal by  which  the  bishop  of  Clogher  was  deprived  in 
1822  consisted  of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishope 
of  the  province ;  and  this  precedent  having  been  estab- 
lished, would  probably  be  adhered  to  on  any  future 
occasion,  notwithstanding  that  the  archbishop  alone 
might  have  fUll  authority  to  deprive"  (Cripps's  I.atos 
of  the  Church,  p.  100). — Chambers,  Eneychpcedia.  See 
Degradation;  DEPOsmoN. 

Deputy  stands  in  our  version  as  a  translation  of 
two  Heb.  and  one  Greek  term. 

1.  This  rendering  occurs  in  1  Kings  xii,  47,  of  the 
3UD,  nitsUab'  (literally  set  over),  or prafect,  apparently 
constituted  a  sheik  by  common  consent  of  the  Edom- 
itish  clans  prior  to  royalty.  See  Duke.  It  is  also 
spoken  of  the  **  officers"  or  chiefs  of  the  commissariat 
appointed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  6,  etc.)  See  Pur- 
veyor. 

2.  The  same  rendering  occurs  in  Esther  viii,  9 ;  ix, 
8,  of  the  nuyiypechah'  (pehhdh,  a  Sanscrit  term,  whence 
the  modem  pasha),  or  Persian  prafect  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates ;  applied  also  to  the  *'  governors"  of  infe- 
rior rank  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Median 
empires,  and  even  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Governor. 

8.  Proconsul  (ivOviraroc)  was  the  proper  title  of 
the  governor  of  a  Roman  province  when  appointed  by 
the  senate.  See  Province.  Several  such  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  viz.  Sergius  Paulns  In  Cyprus  (xiii, 
7,8, 12),  Gallic  in  Achaia  (xviii,  12),  and  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  Achaia,  whose  court  is  indefinitely  referred  to 
in  ch.  xix,  88,  by  the  use  of  the  plural  (see  Smith  *s 
Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Proconsul).  See  Procon- 
sul. 

Der'bd  (A*p/3ij,  Acta  xiv,  20,  21 ;  xvi,  1 ;  adject. 
AtpPato^,  Acts  XX,  4),  a  small  town  situated  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Ljcaonia, 
which  stretches  from  Iconium  (q.  v.)  eastward  alon^ 
the  north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  (Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clcus,  Geogr,  s.  v.)*  It  must  have  Ijeen  somewhere 
near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates 
opened  a  way  from  the  low  plain  of  Cilicla  to  the  table- 
land of  the  interior ;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon 
the  great  road  which  passed  this  way.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  went  through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Ci- 
licia  to  Iconium  (ad  Fam.  xui,  73).  Such  was  PauVs 
route  on  his  second  missionary  Journey  (Acts  xv,  41 ; 
xvi,  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third  (xviii,  28 ; 
xix,  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv,  20, 21)  he  approach- 
ed from  the  other  side,  viz.  from  Iconium,  in  conse- 
quence of  persecution  in  that  place  and  at  Lystra  (q. 
v.).  No  incidents  are  recorded  as  having  happened 
at  Derbe.  In  harmony  with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned 
hi  the  enumeration  of  places  in  2  Tim.  iii,  11.  **  In 
the  apostolic  history  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly 
mentioned  together:  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle, 
Lystra  is  mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction 
is  accurate,  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  perse- 
cutions" (Paley,  Hora  Panlinm^  in  loc.).  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Lystra  or  Derbe  was  the  birthplace  of 
Timothy ;  the  former  seems  to  be  the  more  likely  from 
Acts  xvi,  1,  2.  Derbe  was  the  home  of  another  of 
PauVs  favored  companions.  Gains  (Acts  xx,  4).  Str&- 
bo  places  Derbe  at  the  -edge  of  Isauria  {Gtogr,  xi,  p. 
892,  ed.  Casaubon ;  comp.  Ptolemy,  v,  6, 17) ;  but  in 
the  Synecdemut  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling,  p.  675,  where 
the  word  is  Afp/3ai)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries  of  these  dis- 
tricts were  not  very  exactly  defined.  The  whole 
neighborhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia  (q.  v),  was  no- 
torious for  robbery  and  piracy.  Antipater,  the  friend 
of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii,  78)  was  the  bandit  chieftain 
of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas.  king  of  Galatta  (successor  of 
Deiotams  II),  murdered  Antipater,  and  incorporated 
his  dominions  with  his  own.  Under  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial government,  Derbe  was  at  first  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Cappadocia  (q.  v.);  but  other  changes  were  sub- 
sequently made.  See  Galatia.  Derbe  does  not  seem 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  says 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  102)  that  its  bishop  was  a  sufiVagan  of 
the  metropolitan  ot  Iconium.  A  full  account  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i,  211,  296  sq.  Consult  also 
Hamilton  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geog.  Society. 

Three  ?ites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Colonel  Leake  (A»a  Minor,  p.  101)  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Bin  bir-Kilisseh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Karadagh,  a 
remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises  fh>m  the 
Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly  the  site 
of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map  Derbe  is  marked 
farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot  where  there  are  ruins, 
and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a  Roman  road.  (3.)  Ham- 
ilton (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  ii,  818)  and  Texier 
(Asie  Mineure,  ii,  129, 130)  are  diisposed  to  place  it  at 
IHvU,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  last  position,  and 
nearer  to  the  roots  of  Taurus.  In  favor  of  this  view 
there  is  the  important  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that 
the  place  was  sometimes  called  AeX/3eta,  which  in  the 
Lycaonian  language  (see  Acts  xiv,  11)  meant  a  "juni- 
per-tree" Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Xtfiip/  (harbor) 
here,  which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  Xifivtf  (lake); 
and,  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satis- 
fied by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  G5l,  Wieseler 
(Chronol.  der  apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24)  takes  the  same 
view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  possibflity  that 
Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  travelled  by  a  minor  pass 
to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  location  seems  too  far  from  the  ancient  road  (com- 
pare Cellar.  Notit.  ii,  202  sq.).— Smith,  s.  v.  See  Ly- 
caonia. 

DeroSto.    See  Atargatis. 

Derek.    See  Talmud. 


Deraser,  THADD^im  Aittoh,  a  Sran  C^ 
divine,  was  bom  March  IL,  1757,  at  Fcfai,  h  h^ 
nia.  He  studied  theology  at  Hddelberg,«^ 
began  his  academical  career  a»  lectorer.  Ii  ri 
became  professor  of  Oriental  literstoie  at  im 
in  1791,  episcopal  vicar  and  professor  of  tksifad 
Strasburg;  in  1796,  professor  at  Heidelbag;  aj 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Frabv]^: 
1815,  professor  of  dogmatics  and  intarpnu^ 
Breslau,  in  which  post  he  remahwd  imtfl  b 
June  16, 1827.  Dereser  was  a  very  libenl  ibtti^ 
for  a  Romanist,  and  his  life  was  not  fVee  fioan 
ances  in  consequence  of  his  freedom  si  ipedi 
writing.  Besides  some  devotional  books,  te  M 
bor  was  a  continuation  of  the  Bibd-WfrkuliKi 
of  which  Dereser  did  the  most  of  the  0.  T.  (tonl 
and  exegesis),  Frankfort^  1797-1888.--AicU)Ki^ 
chen-Le^kon,  ii,  816. 

Derham,  William,  a  philosopher  and  frin 
bom  at  Stoughton,  near  Worcester,  in  l&i:  vK 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  in  1685, o^fl 
the  livings  of  Wargrave  and  Upminster;  isi 
the  accession  of  George  I,  was  made  king^i  cbi] 
and  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  1716.  In  17^  he  w 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  in  1735.  Hsihrn] 
cipal  works  are,  Phyaco-Theology,  the  Bovk  kd 
for  1711-12  (best  ed.  Lond.  1798, 2  vols,  filro):  J 
Theology  (London,  1719,  8vo) ;  and  C*nifo-IW^ 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  authority  of  Uk  (Vl 
religion  (Lond.  1780,  8vo).  Of  these,  the  fot  dj 
strates  "  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  ^4 
works  of  creation ;"  the  second  "fW»m  a  CTrrrr 
heavens." — Kippis,  Biographia  BriUamea,\Mi 

Dering,  Edward,  a  Puritan  divine,  bon  is  l^ 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Csnlf-i''. 
1568.  In  1571  he  secured  a  prebend  m  Ssliabsn-  ^ 
obtained  high  reputation  both  as  a  preackr  c- 
scholar,  and  used  his  abilities  and  infla^Ke  to  ^ 
purpose  against  the  High-Church  and  Booanis^'/ 
ty.  In  1578  the  privy  council  forbade  his  (fo-^ 
and  in  1576  he  died.  The  substance  of  liis  rmv 
may  be  found  in  his  Works^  more  at  large,  tkn^^ 
fore  printed  (Lond,  1614, 4to).— Str3rpc,  Arntit:'^' 
Hist,  of  Puritans,  i,2WL,  230;  Uoo}L,£eeles,&ef9k 
iv,423. 

Derodon,  David,  a  Protestant  Frendi  tWwo 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Die,  in  tiie  Ua^ 
about  1600.  He  opposed  the  Caite«iaaphikiOf*T'^ 
was  one  of  the  ablest  dialecticians  of  his  tint.  E 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works  agsinrttfe*" 
trines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  hiding 
circulation,  and  were  translated  into  sereial  ^ 
languages.  Among  them  were  Quatre  Bamuf^ 
lesquelles  on  doit  quitter  laR.P.JL  (Vans,  IW^ :  ^ 
tre  Raisons  qui  traitent  de  VeHcharistiB,  i  ^■'^^ 
du  pkhi  originel  et  de  la  pr^destimatim  (!€©)>  »^  '^' 
Tombeau  de  la  Messe  (Geneva,  1654 ;  EoirUA  tms*- 
tion,  London,  1678).  The  latter  book  was  «  )U« 
6,  1668,  burned  by  the  public  execntfooer,  the  w*' 
exiled,  and  the  bookseller  sentenced  to  s  fiM  dl** 
livres,  the  loss  of  his  Hcense,  and  ten  jesrs  <i* 
Derodon  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  WW.  °^ 
is  also  the  author  of  several  works  oe  phaaofb* 
subjects,  and  against  the  atheists.  His  oonpktc  «H' 
were  collected  into  two  volumes,  and  puWi^  ^■ 
after  his  death  (Derodoma  Opera  OmAa,  G«nfT«,  1^ 
and  1669, 2  vols. ;  the  first  volnme  contains  tfce?*»- 
sophical,  and  the  second  the  theological  wxitiM»^' 
Hoefer,  &ogr,  Giner,  xiii,  716. 

Beror.     See  Swallow. 

De  Roui    See  Rossi,  Db. 

Dervishes,  Mohammedan  monks,  ^'""^'^'^ 
in  many  respects  to  the  monks  of  the  Boosn  0<^ 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  tliose  vbe)-^ 
long  to  firatemitiQS  or  societies  for  religioai  exso^ 
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se  tenets  and  oaths  are  kept  so  secret  that  the  nn- 
ated  can  only  describe  their  outward  appearance 
tlie  ceremonies  which  are  practiced  in  public ;  and 
e  recluses  who,  witfiout  belonging  to  any  special 
f  profess  holiness  and  abstinence,  and  wander  soli- 
[y  through  the  land.  The  word  dervish  is  Persian, 
ifyin^  poor,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  fakir , 
ch  gives  name  to  the  same  order  in  Arabia  and 
ia.  Orienftil  tradition  traces  the  order  of  Hermits 
c  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  even  to  Seth.  Two 
:uries  before  Mohammed,  there  existed  in  Arabia 

Meschaiouns  (Walkers)  and  the  Ischrachiouns 
ntemplatives).  These,  under  the  influence  of  Mo- 
imedanism,  merged  into  Mutekelim  (metaphysi- 
13^  and  Sufis,  who  were  essentially  pantheists.     In 

second  century  of  the  Hegira  (729),  sheik  Olivan, 
iifi,  established  the  first  religious  order  in  Islam, 
'vishism  doubtless  took  its  proximate  rise  in  Per- 
1  Sufism. 

!'he  Turkish  dervishes  claim  caliph  Ali,  one  of  the 
nediate  successors  of  Mohammed,  as  their  founder. 

himself  founded  no  order ;  but  some  of  his  follow- 

formed  a  society  called  Safashafei,  men  devoted 
a  monastic  life.  They  soon  fell  into  excesses,  in- 
ging  in  the  use  of  drugs  (chiefly  hashish),  intoxi- 
Ing  liquors,  and,  in  fact,  anything  which  would 
mote  trances,  ecstasies,  and  hallucinations,  result- 
;  in  violent  paroxysms  and  delirium.  They  formed 
!  practice  of  cutting  themselves,  mutilating  their 
ibe,  standing  for  a  long  time  in  agonizing  positions, 
1  otherwise  barbarously  abusing  their  bodies.  They, 
wever,  managed  to  reconcile  with  this  external  and 
blic  self-abuse  an  almost  universal  private  sensual- 
.  The  members  of  this  order  were  subsequently 
led  dervishes,  but  at  what  time  the  word  dervish 
is  first  used  is  not  definitely  known.  There  are  in 
irkey  thirty-two  orders  of  dervishes,  having  various 
mes,  and  difiering  in  their  worship  and  practice, 
itside  of  Turkey  there  are  many  more  orders,  called 
the  different  countries  by  the  local  names  Fakirs, 
tfis,  Santons,  etc.  The  chiefs  of  the  different  orders 
ft  called  sheiksy  or  jwr#,  who  are  privileged  to  nomi- 
.te  their  successors.  The  dervishes  mostly  dwell  in 
mmunity,  and  have  monasteries  (tekiehs)  in  vari- 
s  places.  Their  rules  are  not  very  rigid.  The  dec- 
ration  of  Mohammed,  *^No  monackism  in  Islam,''''  had 
icome  a  strong  religious  prejudice,  and  this  prejudice 
ey  have  never  been  able  fully  to  overcome.  Celi- 
icy  is  not  enjoined,  though  encouraged,  and  many  of 
lem  are  married.  These,  however,  are  not  regular 
embers  of  the  monasteries,  although  they  are  required 
•  pass  the  night  there  previous  to  any  public  exhibi- 
on.  They  may  withdraw  firom  the  order  at  any  time, 
id  are  often  expelled  for  misdemeanors. 

The  mendicant  dervishes  are  mostly  foreigners,  or 
lose  who  have  been  expelled  from  the  various  orders, 
:  impostors,  who  cheat  and  bewitch  the  people  under 
le  garb  of  dervishism.  These  travelling  dervishes 
re  mostly  jutrglers,  and  their  skill  in  trickerj'  is  truly 
onderful.  They  often  become  wealthy  in  the  prac- 
ce  of  their  arts.  Their  power  over  the  common  peo- 
le  is  very  great,  wliile  the  better-informed  are  beyond 
lieir  readi. 

The  higher  orders  of  dervishes  have  come  to  have  an 
xtensive  influence  not  only  with  the  masses,  but  with 
he  government  itself.  This  power  was  acquired  (1) 
hrough  the  wealth  which  came  into  their  possession, 
^rge  legacies  were  left  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
>oor.  These  legacies  were  applied  to  building  up  der- 
Tshism.  They  soon  learned  also  to  impress  the  people 
vith  a  strong  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers. 
These  came  to  be  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  thus 
HJcame  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  Their  power  was 
ncreased  (2)  by  the  popularity  of  the  institution.  In 
aking  a  stand  against  the  dervishes,  the  government 
^as  virtually  opposing  a  large  majority  of  its  own 
mbjeets.     Sultan  Mahmoud  II  attempted  to  break 


their  power.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1826,  he  massacred 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  Betacki  dervishes  in  Stamboul, 
razed  their  tekiehs,  and  drove  the  most  of  them  into 
exile.  Ten  years  from  this  time  they  were  as  power- 
ful as  ever.  The  ulemas  have  always  been  their  bit- 
ter enemies,  and  have  afiTected  to  despise  and  ridicule 
them,  but  popuUir  sympathy  has  been  on  their  side. 
In  Turkey  there  are  three  principal  orders,  viz. : 
I.  The  Mevlevy  (Molowiyeh),  or  dancing  dcr\'ishes, 
who  claim  as  their  founder  Meolana-Jelaleddin-Hoomy- 
Muliammed,  sumamed  Sultau-uI-Ulema,  or  Sovereign 
of  the  Learned.  Jelaleddin  wrote  a  book  called  Mes- 
nevy—a,  poetical  composition— much  of  which  has  be- 
come proverbial  in  the  East.  The  chiefs  of  this  order 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  nominating  the  sheiks  of 
the  monasteries,  and  of  girding  each  newly-made  sul- 
tan with  the  sword  of  Osman.  The  dervishes  of  tiiis 
order  are  humble  in  demeanor,  and  keep  a  fast  during 
the  month  of  Bamazan,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  fast 
oH  Thursday.  Candidates  desuing  to  be  admitted  to 
the  order  are  placed  on  probation  a  thousand  and  one 
days,  and  required  to  perform  the  most  menial  ser- 
vices in  the  kitchens  of  the  monasteries.  The  worship 
of  this  order  consists  in  chanting  the  poems  of  their 
founder,  reciting  a  prayer  (^trf-Aa),  and  performing  the 
dance,  deor  (circle).  They  have  also  an  orchestra, 
who  sing  Persian  odes,  and  play  kettle-drums,  tam- 
bourines, and  fifes  for  the  dancers.     In  these  dances 
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about  a  dozen  engage  at  a  time,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes they  are  relieved  by  others,  each  set  taking  their 
turn  three  or  four  times  during  the  service.  The 
master  of  the  dance  (timctzenbasky)  watches  them 
closely  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  A  traveller 
mokes  the  following  computation:  '*6y  looking  at  a 
stop-watch,  I  ascertained  thatvon  an  average  they 
turned  sixty-four  times  in  a  minute.  After  spinning 
round  for  about  five  minutes,  at  a  signal  from  the 
high-priest,  both  music  and  dancers  suddenly  stopi'cd, 
but  recommenced  in  a  few  seconds.  The  third  time 
they  kept  it  up  for  nine  minutes  and  three  quarters ; 
my  brain  was  swimming  too,  so  much  fo  that  I  could 
hardly  count  their  evolutions.  The  fourth  and  last 
time  they  whirled  for  five  minutes  and  three  quarters, 
thus  making  in  all  1504  turns  in  28J  minutes*'  (Auldjo, 
Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Constaniinopk,  Lond.  1885,  p.  73). 
II.  The  Bedevy  (or  Bodawy),  or  howling  dervishes, 
as  travellers  call  them,  have  a  convent  at  St.  Dimitry, 
near  Constantinople.  Their  religious  exercises  con- 
sist of  prayers  (namoz),  chants,  and  vociferations  of 
the  name  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  rocking  motion 
of  their  bodies.  This  motion  attempts  to  imitate  the 
rolling  of  a  ship  on  the  water,  and  indicates  their  rela- 
tion to  Grod — Allah  being  the  ocean  and  they  the  ships, 
They  recite  the  attributes  of  God  in  a  loud  voice,  put- 
ting a  terrible  emphasis  on  the  word  ABah  as  often  as 
it  occurs ;  and  this  they  keep  up  with  a  kind  of  frenzy 
until  voice  and  strength  are  gone,  when  many  of  them, 
covered  with  perspiration  and  foam,  fall  senseless  to 
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the  floor.  In  the  midst  of  their  fury  they  cat  them- 
selves with  knives  and  other  sharp  instraments ;  bat 
there  is  method  in  their  madness,  and  they  seldom 
make  deep  wounds. 

III.  The  Rufal,  who  had  for  their  founder  Seid-Ah- 
med-Rofal.  Their  exorcises  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Bedevy.  Their  highest  ambition  seems  to  be  to  make 
rapid  motions  and  loud  noises.  Their  leader  chants 
the  hctmdey-Muhammedff,  or  hymns  in  honor  of  Moham- 
med, while  the  rest  join  in  the  chorus  Ya  Allah!  Ya 
Hu !  and  this  chorus  increases  in  violence  until  it  be- 
comes a  roar.  At  the  height  of  the  excitement  they 
seize  red-hot  irons  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  hold 
them  in  their  teeth  until  the  glow  disappears.  They 
also  hack  their  flesh  with  swords  and  knives.  These 
wounds  the  sheik  blows  upon  and  anohits  with  his 
saliva,  which,  it  is  said,  effects  a  cure  in  a  few  hours. 
The  excited  state  of  their  liodies  produces  a  profusion 
of  Mood  fh>m  very  slight  woundk,  and  their  trickery 
deceives  the  people  into  the  belief  that  wonderful  mir- 
acles are  wrought  in  the  healing  of  these  wounds. 

There  are  many  orders  besides  these,  having  a  great- 
er or  less  Importance :  the  Kaderijek^  founded  by  Ab- 
del-Kader-el-Gilani,  known  by  their  white  banners  and 
turbans ;  the  Said-Ibrahim^  founded  by  Sidi-Ibrahim- 
el-Dahuki,  whose  turbans  and  banners  are  green ;  the 
RmheruB;  the  Shemsirs;  the  Jemalis;  the  Nacsh-ben- 
dieSj  who  are  itinerating  dervishes,  and  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  realm.  From 
the  better  orders  the  imans,  or  Mohammedan  priests, 
are  chosen,  and  many  of  them  also  exercise  civil  func* 
tions. 

A  special  work  on  dervishes  has  been  published  by 
John  P.  Brown,  secretary  and  dragoman  of  the  lega- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Constantinople 
CThe  Dervishes,  or  Oriental  Spiritualism,  Phila.  1868). 
According  to  this  author,  the  spiritualism  of  the  der- 
vishes has  its  roots  in  religious  conceptions  prevalent 
in  the  Eaftt  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Islamism,  and  as- 
cetic practices  like  those  common  among  them  have 
been  found  equally  widely  spread,  and  are  traceable 
to  a  very  high  antiquit}'.  None  of  the  dervishes,  he 
says,  separate  themselves  fhnn  the  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  the  contents  of  which  they  seek 
rather  to  spiritualize.  They  divide,  moreover,  the 
Koran  and  other  books  of  religion  into  three  portions 
— the  historical,  the  biographical,  and  the  purely  spir- 
itual. **The  historical  and  biographical  portions  of 
these  books  may  even  comprise  errors,  omissions,  ex- 
aggerations, and  even  may  have  been  more  or  less 
changed  fVom  time  to  time  by  copyists;  while  that 
which  is  purely  spiritual  and  essential  to  the  soul  of 
man,  commenced  with  his  creation,  has  always  exist- 
ed unchanged,  and  wi^  so  continue  to  the  end  of  time'* 
(p.  106).  According  to  their  best  writers,  it  is  held 
that  there  are  four  creations:  *'l.  The  creation  of 
Adam  fW)m  the  clay,  or  mud,  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed.  2.  The  creation  of  Eve  from  a  rib  or  part 
of  Adam.  8.  The  creation  of  the  human  species,  that 
is,  the  children  of  Adam,  by  natural  propagation.  4. 
The  creation  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a  special  breath  of 
God,  conveyed  to  a  virgin — Mary — by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel" (p.  107).  And  as  the  spirit  of  man  is  capable 
of  communing  directly  with  this  spirit  of  God,  a  holy 
person  will  regard  all  ordinary  pleasures  and  pursuits 
of  life  as  indifferent  objects ;  and  the  more  he  is  desti- 
tute of  worldly  goods,  the  less  wUl  he  be  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  that  contemplation  of  God  which  leads  to 
union  with  the  divine  spirit  Hence  all  orders  of  der- 
vishes are  tacitly  or  openly  mendicants.  But  degrees 
are  well  recognised  in  saintly  attainment  Adam  was 
a  holy  man  whom  the  angels  were  bidden  to  worship ; 
Abraham  was  the  "  friend  of  God,"  and  "  Jesus  Christ 
owes  his  existence  as  a  saint  to  the  special  breath  of 
his  divine  Creator,  but  is  not,  nevertheless,  consider- 
ed as  being  God.  He  is  held  to  be  only  a  divine  em- 
anation of  the  most  sablime  character*'  (p.  109). 


See  Madden,  TurHsh  Empirs  (Lnadn,  Wt 
Auldjo,  Journal  of  a  Vimt  to  Coagtantsmopk,  dc  i 
1835);  Ubicini,  LeUrts  sur  la  Turqme;  Onai^Jn 
eU  (Amsterdam,  1735, 4to),  ii;  2(»-2»7 ;  Pari  h 
The  present  State  of  the  Ottotman  Ea^tire,  etc  [Im 
1668,  fol.),  p.  135  sq. ;  D^H^rbelot,  BiU.  OnaLa 
Derviche  and  Fakir;  Mooradgeft  d'Ohsaoa,  fat 
r Empire  Ottoman;  Rogers,  in  Cfood  Words,  Jbl  X: 
^  Von  Hanuner,  Osmanisehes  Rack  (Wiem  18U  ^  r^ 
Brown,  The  Dervishes,  or  Oriental  ^sritmaSmi?'^ 
delphU,  1868, 12mo). 

De  Sacy.    See  Sact,  De. 

De  Sales.    See  Sales,  De. 

Des  Cartes,  Rkxe  (pu  FRBRosi)— ia  ito  im 
form  Renatus  Cartesius — one  of  the  eailkA  n  vp] 
and  the  first  in  genius  and  repatatiaii,  of  the  »ss 
philosophers  of  France,  was  bom  at  La  Usn^.  m  Tm 
raine,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1596,  and  died  M  ^ 
holm  on  the  11th  of  February,  1650.  He  steamd :« 
name  of  Du  Perron  from  a  small  estate  inboiiH^ 
his  mother.  He  divides  with  Bacon  the  gi^^d 
founding  the  modem  philowphy  of  Europe,  aaii  m 
municated  a  more  potent  impulse  than  Baeoa  t  ^ 
general  philosophy  of  mind.  These  two  gnat  asnJ 
as  Cousin  observes,  inaugurate  and  conttitote  tk  -it 
losophy  of  the  sixteenth  centm^.  They  bare  *s 
compared  and  contrasted  with  eadi  other  waAa  t» 
blinding  influence  of  national  prejudice  aad  atfia 
rivalr}',  and  the  palm  has  been  conceded  tote e»c- 
to  the  other  according  as  the  critic  was  Fro.1  r 
English.  The  profound  and  widely-diffused  nftft 
of  Des  Cartes  is  evinced  by  the  names  and  tbems^ 
his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  the  names  and  mUM 
of  those  who  adopted  or  modified  his  doctriaes.  Amu 
the  antagonists  of  Cartesianism  within  the  serecmt 
century  may  be  specified  Gassendi,  Hobbet,  Ana*. 
Huet,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  John  Locke,  and  ^aa 
Clarke ;  among  its  more  or  less  acquiescest  fetk*^ 
may  be  enumerated  Rohault,  Clerselier,  Spimxi.  Bri. 
Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz.  It  is  not  too  macti  tt  «r 
that  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysic5  and  ■  Uxj^pe 
of  physics  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  gesSmmi*^ 
bors  of  Des  Cartes. 

Life  of  Des  Cartes,— The  constitatioo  erf"  Do  Ccr 
was  always  feeble.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  hi*  <► 
diouB  habits,  his  quick  impressibility,  his  indiBicrc'- 
reverie  and  solitary  meditation,  his  hahitasl  kwr  d 
seclusion,  and  the  timidity  which  reatraioed  nd  r- 
tarded  the  enunciation  of  his  dogmas.  At  e^  p» 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  Ls  Ft^ 
where  he  remained  eight  years.  His  keen  tAterre^ 
and  curious  inquiries  had  led  his  ftither  to  dewnar 
him,  even  in  early  childhood,  as  "the  ph3«nF^ 
His  weak  health  occasioned  the  relaxatin  in  ki»  ^ 
half  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  academic  dfcqfr:. 
Ho  was  allowed  to  lie  late  in  bed  in  the  vmm. 
During  these  morning  vigils,  which  were  cfcoJ^ 
through  life,  he  meditated  and  revolved  tht  •i* 
scheme  of  his  philosophy.  Des  Cartes  pro«<«««^  bf 
college  studies  with  dUigence  and  success,  bst  lecw 
dissatisfied  with  their  supposed  vanity  and  wpefei^ 
ity.  His  complaints  on  this  subject,  ottered  t  q^w 
of  a  century  afterwards,  are  a  strange  antidp**^'' 
the  opening  monologue  of  Goethe*s  Faust  AftrfW^- 
ing  La  Fl^he  he  went  to  Paris,  and  plunged  iito^ 
sipation ;  but  from  this  course  he  soon  withdn^  J* 
studious  seclusion,  concealing  himself  firca  bk  «- 
quaintances  for  a  year.  When  discovered  be  no*' 
to  Holland,  and  took  service  under  prince  Msarin  "^ 
Nassau,  1617-19.  Here  h^  composed  his  tnit»  ^ 
Musica^  and  developed  his  remarkable  mstbesutisl 
capacity  and  attainments.  In  1G19  he  valiiott«i« 
under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  partidpstod  is  t^ 
opening  campaign  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  Wu.  ^ 
winter  quarters,  1619-20,  were  at  Keuborg  oa  the  Po- 
ube,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  months  to  Mliir 
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adon,  and  determined  the  rude  outline  of  his  snb- 
nt  philosophy.  His  isolation  and  intense  concen- 
a.  of  thought  afiected  his  brain  so  fax  that  he  fan- 
imself  assored  by  celestial  visitations  of  the  truth 

philosophic  principles  and  method.  Some  bus- 
I  of  the  possibility  of  delusion  led  him  to  yow  a 
mage  to  Loretto  \f  his  specnlations  should  prove 
This  vow  he  discharged  four  years  afterwards. 
oHcitnde  to  attain  more  certain  knowledge  than 
cqaired  in  the  schools  tempted  him  to  seek  a  con- 
m  with  the  mysterious  society  of  the  Rosicrucians, 
were  reputed  to  possess  strange  learning  and  a 
tnlons  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature. 
aaUy  renounced  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
lerhood  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 
Dm  the  Bavarian  army  he  passed  into  the  Impe- 
and  attended  its  early  operations  in  Hungary 
ist  Bethlem  Gabor;  but,  after  seeing  his  general, 
noy,  slain  before  Neusohl,  he  resigned  a  military 
r.  He  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  sake  of  study- 
men,  manners,  and  countries.  He  ^mMecuted 
I  researches  by  returning  drcuitously  to  Holland 
igh  Moravia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
iolstein,  thus  visiting  regions  deemed  wholly  bar- 
as  in  Western  Europe.     His  unsuspected  knowl- 

of  the  Dntch  tongue  and  his  resolute  demeanor 
1  him  from  murder  on  the  vo3rage  between  £mb- 
snd  the  coasts  of  Friesland.  He  returned  to  the 
ne  after  an  absence  of  three  years ;  passed  through 
Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  at  Paris  five  years 
'  he  had  deserted  it,  and  reached  his  fiither^s  house 
lennes,  in  Brittany,  in  March,  1622.  He  thence 
eeded  to  P<^tou  to  take  possession  of  his  share  of 
mother's  estate,  designing  to  sell  it  and  purchase 
tne  place  of  quick  revenue."  We  are  here  remind- 
f  the  oft-recurring  projects  of  Bacon.  He  £uled  in 
)lans  at  this  time,  returned  to  Rennes,  became  op- 
sed  with  the  want  of  occupation  in  his  fiither's 
»,  and  reappeared  in  Paris,  where  he  was  snspect- 
D  be  a  Rosicrucian  emissary.  He  was  stiU  harass- 
>y  uncertainties  and  indecision  in  regard  to  the 
ce  of  a  vocation.  Finding  his  studies  interrupted 
lie  capital  of  France,  he  visited  Rennes  and  Poitou 
in,  and  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  inheritance. 
Tow  commenced  a  second  series  of  journeys.  He 
It  first  to  Switseriand,  thence  to  the  Yalteline  and 
Tyrol,  and  thence  to  Venice.  He  now  made  his 
;rimage  to  Loretto,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
ires  by  this  time  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  solidity 
lis  philosophical  tenets.     He  was  in  Rome  during 

JubUee  of  Urban  VIII  (1624).  He  visited  Flor- 
e  on  his  homeward  route. 

le  returned  to  Paris  by  way  of  Florence,  Turin,  and 
ms,  and  resided  for  more  than  three  years  in  the 
nch  metropolis,  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  research- 
and  meditations,  in  polishing  lenses  and  mirrors, 
Lin  determining  mathematicidly  and  experimental- 
the  best  form  of  curvature  to  be  given  to  them. 
I  conclusions  on  this  point  were  afterwards  embod- 

in  his  Diopirict,  He  again  withdrew  fh>m  nearly 
his  acquaintances,  but  his  retreat  was  betrayed  by 

hidiscretion  of  a  servant  Finding  it  impossible 
iecnre  the  desired  seclusion  in  Paris,  he  sought  a 
reat  in  Holland  in  1629.  He  now  resolved  to  de- 
:e  himself  entirely  to  a  speculative  life.  This  was 
>  end  of  five  years  of  military  service,  of  eight  years 
travel,  and  of  fifteen  years  of  hesitation.  It  is  prob- 
ly  the  lesson  of  his  own  experience  which  is  en- 
c«d  in  his  Etkic$  in  the  earnest  censure  of  all  irres- 
ttlon.  The  indecision  which  is  thus  forcibly  con- 
mned  was  characteristic  of  Des  Cartes,  and  may 
ve  been  •unconsciously  connected  with  the  adoption 
doubt  as  the  basis  of  his  Method. 
He  was  not  stationary  in  any  single  abode ;  but  his 
me,  if  home  he  had  anywhere,  was  in  the  northern 
rt  of  the  country,  at  the  remote  town  of  Egmont. 
9  used  every  artifice  to  conceal  his  retreat.    He 
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communicated  his  hiding-place  to  none  of  his  country- 
men except  his  Franciscan  iriend  Mersenne,  through 
whom  he  conducted  nearly  all  his  correspondence  with 
the  learned  world.  In  1631  he  visited  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Charles  I ;  in  1684  he  went  to  Denmark. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Turkey  were  the  only 
European  states  not  reached  in  his  wanderings.  He 
thrice  visited  France  after  his  Dutch  settlement— in 
1644, 1647,  and  1648.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
was  tempted  to  Paris  by  the  promise  of  an  honorable 
provision  from  the  crown,  but  he  found  that  he  had 
been  drawn  from  his  retreat  solely  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  sight-seers  and  courtiers. 

Des  Cartes  ascribes  the  determination  of  the  ftmda- 
mental  principles  of  his  philosophy  to  his  twenty-third 
year,  and  to  his  winter-quarters  on  the  Danube.  His 
mathematical  discoveries  were  still  earlier.  In  1688, 
after  three  years  of  elaboration,  he  had  prepared  a 
sketch  of  his  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
but  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  caused  him  to  with- 
hold it  firom  the  press.  At  length,  in  1687,  being  then 
forty-one  3rears  of  age,  he  yielded  to  thewolicitations 
of  his  firiends,  and  promulgated  the  general  principles 
of  his  nform  in  the  celebrated  Diaccurs  de  la  Methode, 
to  which  were  appended  three  other  treatises — on  Afe- 
teOTf ,  Gtometryj  and  Dioptries, 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Method  and  accom- 
panying essays,  the  Pkilotophical  Meditations  were 
prepared  for  the  press.  Des  Cartes  sent  them  to  his 
friend  Mersenne  in  Paris  with  the  request  that  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  most  acute  and  learned  of 
his  acquaintances  for  the  benefit  of  their  suggestions 
and  observations.  Searching  criticisms  were  in  conse- 
quence received  from  Caterus,  Hobbes,  Amauld,  Gas- 
sendi,  Bourdin,  S.  J.,  and  others.  To  these  objections 
replies  by  the  author  were  appended,  and  the  whole 
were  published  together  at  Paris  in  1641,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  place  his  doc^ines  under  the  in-oteo- 
tion  of  the  Church. 

Des  Cartes  continued  the  exposition  of  his  philoso- 
phy by  publishing  in  Latin  in  1644  his  Prineipia  Piu 
losopkuB.  This  work  contains  the  elaborate  and  sys- 
tematic deduction  of  his  whole  scheme  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  jiiaterial  universe.  It  commences  as  charac- 
teristically as  the  Novum  OrpanoH  of  Bacon,  with  the 
frmdamei^  principle  of  his  speculation,  that  **  once 
in  life  we  should  endeavor  toidoubt  of  all  thbigs."  It 
arrives  at  length  at  the  declaratioif  that  "  none  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  have  been  omitted  in  the  treat- 
ise, but  that  nothing  is  to  be  included  in  natural  phe- 
nomena except  what  is  detected  by  sense.'*  The  last 
sentence  of  tliese  Principles  is  equally  characteristic 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  philosophy.  "Mindfrd  of 
my  weaknesses,  I  affirm  nothing ;  but  I  submit  all 
these  things  first  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  next  to  the  judgment  of  ^  prudent;  and  I 
desire  nothing  to  be  believed  by  any  one  which  is  not 
approved  by  manifest  and  irrefragable  reasons. ' '  The 
work  is  preceded  by  a  complete  and  methodical  index, 
stathig  Uie  substance  of  each  section,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  dear  and  concise  summary  of  its  contents.  The 
whole  of  Cartesianism  is  thus  compressed  into  one  pic- 
ture and  into  a  few  pages. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Holland,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Dee  Cartes  was  disturbed  by  controversies  due 
to  the  imprudence  of  his  admirers.  His  annoyances 
and  hazards  increased  with  the  lapse  of  time.  His  hn- 
itial  doubt  seemed  to  sanction  scepticism  and  to  en- 
courage infidelity.  His  views  of  matter  and  mind 
appeared  to  one  party  to  favor  transubetantiation ;  to 
another,  to  lead  to  fetalism.  His  explanation  of  the 
connection  of  body  and  spirit  apparently  reduced  all 
material  action  to  mere  mechanisiq,  or  to  direct  divine 
action.  Hence  arose  the  truculent  attacks  of  VoCt, 
one  of  the  most  ]tfominent  Dutch  theologians,  and  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Utrecht.   Des  Cartes  at  length 
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broke  hU  customary  sileBce,  and  addressed  a  long  and 
acrimooioos  reply  to  Vofit. 

These  dissensions,  so  peculiarly  irritating  and  alarm- 
ing to  a  cautious  and  timid  nature  like  Des  Cartes's, 
inclined  him  to  cast  about  for  a  more  tranquil  retreat 
than  that  which  he  had  so  long  cherished.  He  accord- 
ingly consented,  after  much  habitual  hesitation,  to  re- 
ceive a  shelter  fh>m  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who 
had  been  delighted  with  his  treatlM  on  the  Passions, 
originally  composed  for  the  princess  palatine  Elizabeth. 
A  Swedish  admiral,  with  a  royal  vessel,  was  sent  to  con- 
vey Des  Cartes  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  honor  and  fiivor.  The  queen  was  charmed  with 
his  conversation  and  sought  his  advice,  which  he  gave 
with  modesty  and  prudence.  She  availed  herself  sys- 
tematically of  his  instructions,  employing  the  early 
hours  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid  interference  with  other 
studies,  with  state  affiiirs,  and  the  royal  pleasures. 
Des  Cartes  was  required  to  forego  his  lif<»-long  habits, 
and  to  attend  her  majesty  regulariy  at  five  o* clock  in 
the  cold  mornings  of  a  Swedish  winter.  This  great 
change,  an<^the  severity  of  the  climate,  proved  fatal 
to  him.  He  was  attacked  with  fever  on  Feb.  2, 1650, 
and  died  on  the  11th  of  the  month.  The  quean  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  announcement  of  his  death. 
She  desu^  to  place  his  body  among  the  royal  sepul- 
chres, and  to  honor  it  with  a  splendid  tomb ;  but  as  he 
died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ceme- 
tery. Sixteen  years  after  his  death  his  remains  were 
removed  to  France,  and  placed  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies in  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion designed  for  the  occasion  was  prohibited  by  order 
of  the  court ;  but  the  like  honor  was  rendered  a  centu- 
ry later,  1765,  by  the  eulogy  of  M.  Thomas,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

The  PhUosophjf  of  Bet  Cartes.— The  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy is  to  be  ascertained  ftom  the  Method,  the  Medi- 
tations, and  the  Principia.  The  reonaining  works  are 
either  subsidiary  or  accessory ;  either*  developments 
and  expositions  which  confuse  rather  than  elucidate, 
or  special  treatises  on  particular  branches  of  science, 
such  as  geometry,  diop&ics,  meteorology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  logic,  etc  To  one  solicitous  of  apprecia- 
ting the  whole  intellectual  habit  of  the  plftlosopher, 
the  large  collection  of  his  letters  is  as  indispensable  as 
the  letters  themselves  are  often  charming.  To  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  teinute  acquaintance  with  all 
the  perplexities,  ambiguities,  and  vacillations  of  the 
Cartesian  system,  these  letters,  together  with  the  ob- 
jections and  replies  appended  to  his  Meditations,  are 
invaluable.  All  the  smaller  works  should,  of  course, 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  determine  the  exact 
position  of  Des  Cartes  in  the  history  of  speculation, 
and  the  precise  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  pvomo- 
tion  of  science. 

The  first  principle  of  Cartesianism  is  to  make  the 
mind  a  perfect  blank,  a  tahuia  rasa,  and  then  to  re- 
construct the  whole  &bric  of  conviction  and  opinion. 
The  same  recommendation  is  given,  in  a  different  spir- 
it, by  Bacon  in  the  preface  to  the  Novum  Orgomon. 
As  Des  Cartes  recognised  the  uncertainty  and  incohe- 
rence of  contemporary  speculation,  he  proposed  to 
commence  the  resuscitation  of  knowledge  by  doubting 
all  things. 

Having  rendered  his  mind  a  blank  by  universal 
doubt,  he  next  sought  a  foundation  for  an  indubitable 
body  of  doctrine.  This  he  dectected  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  thought,  including  sensation,  perception,  re- 
flection, and  emotion  under  this  term.  Hence  pro- 
ceeds the  celebrated  inauguration  of  his  whole  philos- 
ophy with  the  maxim  CogiUt^  ergo  ram— I  think, 
therefore  I  am.  This  is  probably  an  original  position 
with  Des  Cartes;  but  thought  is,  nevertheless,  ex- 
plicitly alleged  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  exist- 
ence {Eth,  Nicomach,  IX,  ix,  §  7,  9,  ed.  Didot).     The 

'^^ument  is  much  more  legitimately  employed  by  Ar- 


istotle than  by  Des  Cartes  as  an  evideaeeof  ^ 
existences,  not  of  existence  in  genersL  It  y  d 
been  indicated  tiiat  the  Cartesian  eothjnKBc^sq 
from  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  nu^  prbk.  ] 
reasoning  really  proceeds  in  a  drde.  neMetja 
of  the  dogma  assured  him  of  his  own  sxhob 
furnished  no  evidence  of  the  ezisteuct  «f  icrs 
else,  nor  did  it  explain  the  origin  or  the  prema 
of  his  own  existence.  The  finite  existence  k^ 
must  repose  upon  something  more  stable  asdsM 
ble  than  the  fleeting,  fitful  life  of  wfaidi  kisaaa 
ness  assured  him.  He  concludes,  tfaere6R,at3 
own  and  all  other  existence  must  depeed  fcria  iv 
ning  and  maintenance  upon  a  more  perfect,  i^ 
and  illimitable  JOeing — upon  some  grest  "I  is.'  i 
discovers  in  his  own  mind  the  notion  of  NcbaiK 
— of  God.  It  could  not  have  been  inveatedkv  3 
seUI  for  it  transcends  his  finite  capsotiw.  Its 
have  been  im^danted  by  God  himself;  ssd^i 
presence  of  the  notion  attests  the  existeace  nt 
represents.  This  is  a  concise  statemeatoftbe'j^ 
sian  argument  it  priori  for  the  Being  of  Goi  Ui 
predecessor,  it  is  not  originaL  It  is  fwad  f'-ji 
veloped  in  the  Prodogium  of  St.  Anselm.  It  ve  \ 
sailed  by  GaunUo,  a  oontemporuy,  b  tbeZ^^i 
a^iemte^  and  refitted  a  century  and  a  bslf  kter^i 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  Snmma  Tkahg'm,  n»ej 
ment  proceeds  upon  the  actual  or  vinnsl  ^b»a 
innate  ideas,  and  is  accompanied  bj  the  reee^ 
another  postidate,  that  innate  ideas  are  neeewTiifsi 
because,  as  they  are  implanted  by  God,  tfacy  ^ 
ot  the  divine  veracity,  and  God  can  neitiiir  iss 
nor  be  deceived.  Both  innate  ideas  and  the  nf 
bility  of  divine  deception  have  been  denied.  L-i- 
ideas,  in  their  Cartesian  form,  were  eipW--' 
Locke ;  and  the  impossibUity  of  divme  t^iff^ 
had  been  questioned  three  centuries  esiiierfef&v^ 
Arminiensu,  general  of  the  Augnrtinisw,  sod  w 
knowledged  by  Des  Cartes  to  be  liabk  to  biet^ 
ceptions.  But,  as  Bayle  remariu,  a  Boimviiau) 
obnoxious  to  exceptions  furnishes  no  fesnifao^  ^ 
certainty,  and  confirms  rather  than  endiots  *^ 
cism. 

Another  argument  for  the  being  of  Ged  is  vi' 
times  by  Des  Cartes,  and  appears  mvch  wet  00 
and  tenable.  It  proceeds  from  the  adnuasas^'^' 
Cause  (Des  Cartes  rejects  final  causes),  aflnfe^ 
the  corrections  and  modificatkms  of  StTbow-^ 
nas,  who  deduces  the  argument,  not  froa  fr@«^ 
causation,  but  from  the  continuous  sappoft  tf  cn£ ! 
The  Argument  from  a  First  Cause  simplx  is  cm'^ 
with  either  Stoic  Fatalism  or  Epicuresa  Cbence.  M 
argument  frt)m  perpetual  preservation  aaBtm^'l 
ing  Providence  and  a  sustaining  Onstflr.  T^ 
leads  easily  to  Pantheism,  the  other  to  the  m^ 
of  Revelation.  _^ 

Having  established  his  own  existaioe,^e^ 
of  God,  and  the  verity  of  innate  idess,  how  we?* 
ideas  to  be  recognised  and  distinguislied?  R^  ^ 
hi  the  Cartesian  criterion  of  truth,  which  «J***n 
f^irther  than  simply  to  the  determmstioo  «f  M 
ideas.  Ideas  (the  term  is  as  much  tdstj^ ^.^^ 
Cartes  as  by  Locke)  which  are  desr  sad  distifirfag 
be  received  as  ipw/ado  true ;  and  if  they  •»  f"^ 
pie,  they  may  be  regarded  as  innate.  Tb«  ^'^'^ 
evidently  arbitrary  and  delusive.  Whst  leaw  ^ 
distinct,  and  simple  to  one  mind,  may  be  <***^ 
tricate,  and  complex  to  another,  ^^x^^*^ 
any  strong  conviction,  any  engrosdng  hilbcff^ 
may  present  the  credentials  of  truth.  It  i».  *'**'' 
not  aurprising  that  so  many  vagaries  ihoaH  ^  ^ 
bodied  in  the  dogmatic  exposition  of  AeCa<^ 
philosophy.  But  the  aocepUnoe  of  thb  pnw^* 
deames?,  distinctness,  and  shnpUdty  hsd  s  po(^  ^ 
felicitoos  influence  upon  the  literature  o^ ^^*||^ 
Cartes  was  himself  a  model  of  grsce  snd  li»^ 
expression,  and  his  criterion  of  truth,  proool^^ 
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dAvm  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY,  and  illustrated  in 
position  by  himself  and  by  Pascal,  contributed 
oly  to  produce  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
Lch  classic  style. 

iich  aa  they  are,  these  are  the  constitoent  princi- 
of  the  phUoeophy  of  Des  Cartes.  They  are  nei- 
valid  nor  original.  Both  Bayle  and  Leibnitz 
:tion  the  enrolment  of  this  philosopher  among  the 
iber  of  those  who  pretend  to  invent  what  they  bor- 
— ^^gloriaroque  adeptos,  tamquam  repererint  que 
iperant."  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  far  in  eitiier 
metaphysics  or  the  physics  of  Des  Cartes  without 
ting  the  dreams  of  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epicu- 
and  other  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  being  con> 
lally  reminded  of  the  sonorous  yerses  and  luminous 
ositions  of  Lucretius. 

.  definition  of  existences  was  suggested  to  Des  Car- 
by  his  demonstration  of  existence.  Mind,  or  spir- 
il  existence,  is  thinking  substance ;  body,  or  mate- 
existence,  is  substance  without  thought.  But  as 
le  positive  characteristic  is  required  for  the  discrim- 
tion  of  matter,  extension,  which  is  its  most  familiar 
perty,  was  assumed  as  its  specific  difierence,  and 
tter  was  defined  to  be  extended  substanoe.  This 
hesitated  the  identification  of  space  and  matter,  or 
negation  of  space  as  a  separate  entity.  Hence 
6e  the  doctrine  of  the  plenumj  and  the  maxim  that 
tare  abhors  a  void.  The  thesis  of  Lucretius,  *^  est 
rebus  inane,''  and  his  argumentation  on  the  thesis, 
iUce  that  there  was  no  real  novelty  in  these  doc- 
nes.  But  in  Des  Cartes  the  two  forms  of  existence 
)  presented  as  opposite,  irreconcilable,  and  recipro- 
ly  incommonicable.  In  consequence,  beasts  can 
ssess  no  capacity  of  reason.  They  are  purely  me- 
anical — ^raere  machines.  This  is  one  of  the  boldest, 
)st  paradoxical,  and  most  dangerous  of  the  Cartesian 
lets ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  necessity  of  his  phUoso- 
y ,  though  he  is  accused  of  having  taken  it — a  worth- 
»  appropriation — from  the  Antoniana  Margarita  of 
^mez  Pereira,  1554.  Certain  it  is  that  the  accept- 
ice  of  the  Cartesian  definitions  of  mind  and  matter 
ost  result  in  the  declaration  that  beasts  are  -mere 
achines.  But,  if  they  are  such,  how  are  they  set  in 
otion,  and  how  do  they  perform  actions  apparently 
)luntary  and  deliberate?  Moreover,  if  beasts  are 
achines,  man  must  also  be  a  machine,  so  far  as  his 
}dy  is  concerned,  for  mind  and  matter  cannot  operate 
pon  one  another.  An  attempt  was  made  to  solve 
lese  enigmas  by  the  peculiar  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
ssifitancy,  or  of  divine  co-operation  in  determining 
11  the  material  actions  of  animate  bodies.  In  Male- 
ranche  this  doctrine  unfolded  itself  into  the  scheme 
f  Occasional  Causes ;  in  Leibnitz,  into  the  splendid 
intasy  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony ;  in  Spinoza, 
ito  the  most  abstract,  complete,  and  systematic  Pan- 
lieism. 

This  theory  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  complexion 
f  vital  movements  afiected  the  ethics  of  Des  Cartes, 
'he  chief  details  of  his  treatise  on  the  Passions  were 
erived  from  Aristotle,  but  his  own  views  of  mind  and 
natter,  and  his  own  studies  and  experiments  in  anat- 
•my  and  kindred  sciences,  modified  his  explanation  of 
he  peripatetic  doctrines.  He  made  his  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  great  measure  an  exposition  of  the  physical 
)benomena  which  accompany  emotion ;  he  employed 
argely  the  device  of  vital  spirits,  which  reappear  so 
labitually  in  Locke ;  he  regards  them  very  much  as 
f  they  were  fluids  in  a  hydraulic  engine ;  and  thus 
ie  becomes  the  legitimate  precursor  of  Condillac  and 
Cabanis,  of  Bain,  Moleschott,  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
rhe  positions  of  Des  Cartes,  whether  they  be  sober  or 
fantastical,  ftimish  suggestion  or  stimulation,  and  of- 
ten direction,  to  the  most  various  branches  and  types 
of  subsequent  speculation. 

Des  Cartes  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Man, 
to  which  a  singular  contrast  is  offered  by  the  nearly 
contemporaneous  essay  of  Hobbes,  De  Bomine.    Man 


is  the  union  of  the  intellectual  and  material  universe-^ 
the  point  where  both  meet — the  synthesis  of  opposites 
—the  microcosm — the  complex  organism,  whose  ex- 
planation demands  the  theory  of  mind  and  of  matter 
alike.  He  thus  furnishes  a  passage  from  met«4)hysical 
to  physical  inquiries,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  metaphysics  of  Des  Cartes  be  founded  upon 
the  observation  of  the  supposed  &cts  of  consciousness, 
his  physical  theory  of  the  universe  is  purely  fiwciful — 
a  romance,  as  it  was  designated  by  himself.  In  de- 
veloping the  grand  conception  of  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  order  of  creation,  for  which  due  credit  should 
be  given  to  Des  Cartes,  it  was  necessary  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  continual  movement  on  principles 
exclusively  material,  without  admitting  distinct  space, 
or  permitting  any  unoccupied  interstices  between  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  mighty  whole.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  an  unlimited  tenuity  of  matter,  to 
allow  the  f^ee  circulation  of  bodies  of  diverse  density, 
the  atoms  of  the  Ionic  school  must  be  rejected,  and  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  maintained.  These  pK- 
requisites  were  secured  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  end- 
less circulatory  volubility  of  matter,  which  might  ex- 
plain at  the  same  time  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
bodies.  Another  advantage  was  attained  by  this  fan- 
cy. The  Copemican  system,  which  had  been  appar- 
ently repudiated  by  the  papacy  in  the  recent  condem- 
nation of  Galileo,  was  not  asserted,  and  other  theolog* 
ical  objections  were  anticipated  by  obscuring  the  dis- 
tinction between  absolute  and  relative  motton.  The 
very  statement  of  his  system  of  the  universe  as  an  hy- 
pothesis was  a  concession  made  by  the  timidity  of  Des 
Cartes  to  the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  dogmatism ; 
and  it  was  in  response  to  this  and  subordinate  Carte- 
sian hypotheses  that  Newton  uttered  his  celebrated 
maxim,  "  hypotheses  non  fingo.'' 

The  .Cartesian  theory  of  the  world  turns  on  the  cel- 
ebrated doctrine  of  the  Vortices.  Matter  originally 
exists,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God,  in  a  stete  of  incal- 
culable divisibility  and  of  unimaginable  attenuation. 
In  this  condition  of  instability  motion  commences,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  equilibrium  between  dissimilar 
and  disconnected  particles.  This  motion  becomes  cir- 
cular, or  irregularly  spiral,  from  the  greater  or  less 
violent  tendency  of  the  particles  pressing  against  each 
other  towards  the  line  of  an  undetermined  axis.  As 
the  process  advances  the  revolution  becomes  more  de- 
cided, the  axis  of  revolution  more  definite,  and  a  de- 
terminate vortex  is  established.  By  the  continuance 
of  these  gyrations,  the  more  compact  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  forced  inwards,  and  are  further  condensed, 
while  the  more  rarefied  are  thrown  off  towards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ring.  But  the  more  solid  portions  are 
still  interpenetrated  by  the  thinner  and  more  fluid,  and 
the  whole  vertiginous  movement  endures,  and  carries 
along  both  the  sensible  and  impalpable  materials  of 
the  universe^.  Different  centres  and  diffierent  axes  of 
revolution  constitute  themselves,  and  thus  multitudi- 
nous systems  of  planetary  bodies,  each  in  its  own  vor- 
tex, spring  into  existence.  New  vortices  may  orig- 
inate in  the  bosom  of  larger  vortices,  or  vortices  may 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  coalesce  in  a 
joint  action,  in  which  none  lose  their  primitive  move- 
ment; or  larger  vortices  may  seize,  encompass,  and 
hurry  along  with  them  the  weaker  spirals  which  they 
enclose.  All  the  heavenly  movemeilte  are  provided 
for  by  this  complex  scheme,  but,  though  simple  in 
principle  and  consistent  in  development,  it  is  more 
complicated  in  action  and  in  exposition  than  the  **  cy- 
cles on  epicycles  rolled"  of  the  Ptolemaic  mechanism 
of  the  heavens.  These  are  the  Cartesian  Physics  which 
were  exploded  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  which  have 
lain  so  dead  and  dormant  since  the  Newtonian  Prin- 
cipia  that  they  are  scarcely  mentioned  except  as  the 
objecte  of  scientific  scorn. 

But  some  apology  may  be  made  for  this  splendid 
hallucination.     It  is  not  for  the  present  generation  of 
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men  of  science  to  sneer  at  the  Cartesian  Vortices. 
Founded  aa  they  were  upon  the  magnetical  researches 
of  Gilbert,  they  funush  a  prelude  for  the  cosmical  mag- 
netism of  the  present  day,  for  the  whole  nebular  hy- 
pothesis, for  the  system  of  evolution  of  Spencer.  As 
a  part  of  his  exposition,  Des  Cartes  asserts  the  correbu 
tion  and  conservation  of  forces,  and  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  which  have  so  startling  and  modem 
an  air  in  the  speculations  of  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  Grove, 
Faraday,  etc.  If  the  theory  of  Des  Cartes  is  intrin- 
sically absurd,  its  absurdity  is  strangely  analogous  to 
the  most  recent  generalizations  of  science. 

Like  the  rest  of  his  dogmas,  the  dream  of  the  vorti- 
ces was  not  original  with  Des  Cartes.  Leibnitz  speaks 
of  them  as  "  vorticum  a  veteribus  coeptorum."  Speis- 
sius  charged  Des  Cartes  with  having  borrowed  them 
fVom  Giordano  Bruno  and  Kepler;  and  even  his  own 
enthusiastic  biographer,  Baillet,  ascribes  to  Kepler 
three  of  the  principal  Cartesian  speculations :  1.  Vorti- 
ces ;  2.  Gravitation ;  3.  Optics.  He  was  largely  in- 
deed to  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Format,  Gilbert,  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  multitudes  of  near  and  distant 
predecessors.  But  he  was  too  greedy  of  pre-eminence 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations. 

The  Vortices  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Physical  Philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  but  they  are  the 
most  characteristic  portion,  and  aflfect  nearly  all  its 
developments.  He  has  presented  reflections,  observa- 
tions, and  experiments  in  regard  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
material  and  immateriaL  He  lias  studied  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  hail,  the  play  of  light  and  of  colors, 
the  formation  of  minerals,  the  growth  of  plants,  com- 
ets and  earthquakes,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the 
mysteries  of  the  stars,  the  anatomy  and  the  physiology 
of  man,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and 
the  metaphysics  of  creation.  It  was  a  magnificent 
and  all-embracing  survey  which  he  undertook,  and  of 
which  he  left  only  a  sketch,  careftilly  elaborated  in 
some  parts  and  barely  indicated  in  others.  His  phi- 
losophy, as  a  system,  never  possessed  much  intrinsic 
value,  though  its  vastness  of  conception  and  audacity 
of  execution  excited  lively  and  lasting  enthusiasm. 
The  influence  exerted  by  it  can  scarcely  be  overrated, 
and  should  not  be  undervalued.  It  provoked  investi- 
gation in  all  departments  of  knowledge ;  it  directed 
inquiry  to  the  most  promising  fields  of  study ;  it  com- 
mended, by  an  illustrious  example,  diligence  in  obser- 
vation and  patient  accuracy  of  experiment ;  while  the 
author  presented  in  his  own  person  an  admirable  type 
of  an  earnest,  exclusive,  simple,  and  devoted  philo- 
sophic career. 

The  Cartesian  Philosophy  has  passed  away  after  a 
brief  and  splendid,  but  not  unclouded  reign ;  but  to  Des 
Cartes  will  be  due  the  homage  of  all  ages  for  the  stim- 
ulation to  more  accurate  research  which  he  supplied. 
He  has  also  a  more  special  Utle  to  &me  on  the  score 
of  his  mathematical  discoveries — ^his  invention  of  Co- 
ordinate Geometry  and  Indeterminate  Co-efficients. 
These  can  be  only  mentioned  in  passing,  as  they  af- 
fected neither  religious  opinion  nor  the  developments 
of  theology;  and  in  this  work  the  diverse  forms  of  sec- 
ular speculation  must  be  regarded  mainly  in  the  light 
of  their  action  upon  Christian  thought.  The  names 
of  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Bayle,  and  Leibnitz  fiimish 
ample  evidence  'of  the  powerful  but  diverse  stimular 
tion  communicated  to  theological  investigations  by  the 
writings  of  Des  Cartes,  and  demonstrate  the  justice  of 
that  still  prevailing  feeling  which  recognises  in  him 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  philosophy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rejection  of  nearly  all  his  distinctive  opinions. 

Literature, — ^Des  Cartes  and  his  philosophy  occupy 
so  large  a  space  in  the  records  of  modem  philosophy 
that  it  would  be  equally  im[»'acticable  and  nugatory 
to  attempt  a  full  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation. All  the  historians  of  philosophy,  ftvm  Brack- 
-vn wards,  devote  an  adequate  share  of  attention 


to  Des  Cartes.  Brucker's  aocoant  of  Csrloaih 
one  of  the  most  sadsfactory  parts  of  lil»  laboncnn 
though  it  19  by  no  means  partial  to  Dds  Cutei  1 
scattered  observations  of  Bayle  and  Ldbaii  iv 
never  be  overlooked,  nor  should  the  fareiUi  s 
cisms  of  Victor  Cousin  be  disr^arded.  Tb^^ 
Des  Cartes  must  still  be  sought  in  the  votsBtf  C9 
early  biographer,  Baillet,  though  much  iaben^% 
ter  may  be  derived  from  the  Soffei  of  t^eae  ■ 
later  prize  essayists.  Many  intereaang  ai^etiKsi 
ical  notices  are  found  in  the  Diaeoun  de  la  i^ 
and  in  the  letters  of  Des  Cartes.  Otfaermtefui 
viting  consultation  for  a  doe  estimate  of  kii  poa 
phy,  and  of  its  relations  to  previoaa  and  nhejt 
speculation,  are  Consin,  Cowrt  dt  PkUotopkie^Mdh 
ment  de  PhUoBopkie  Carti^iemie  (Paris,  1845) ;  JT^w 
ntr  la  Penicition  du  Carihiaaiame  (1^:  <^^ 
Etaaus  Philoscpkigw$  (Paris,  1882);  BouIH^ 
(>iiiquedelaJUvoltakmOarthiemme(YaBSfV^K^ 
mouUn,  Le  CarHsUmume  (Paris,  IMS);  sad  1>cm 
HitLPkUoaopkk  da  XVIIP  SiMe  (Var.lBiS);  A^i 
Enod  nor  la  PAUotophie  en  Framee  om  XVJf  ^ 
vols.  8vo  (P^ris,  1867).  There  is  an  admintiif  ev 
on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Dee  Cartes  ia  6e/J 
burg^  Beview^  Jan.  1852.  But  the  indippeaai^  a 
only  sufficient  text  for  the  real  stndent  is  amo&ti. 
the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  of  which  the  bestefitiffii 
Opera  Omnia  (Amstelodami,  1692-1701, 8  Tals.fe>a 
(Emres  Ccmplkes  de  Des  Carte$,  ed.  ^ebr  Cni 
(Paris,  1824-26, 11  vols.  8vo).  Thefe  is  a  eoBt«M 
selection  of  his  purely  philosophical  treatises  br  ^ 
(Paris,  1844).  On  the  relations  of  CaitesiaBinte^ 
ology,  see  Gass,  Gesddchte  d.  proi.  Dofrnt^  (Besc 
1854-62, 8  vols.) ;  Domer,  Ge$ekichte  d,  pnie^  M 
gie,  Mttnchen,  1867,  p.  461  sq. ;  Farrer,  CrUiedBs^ 
of  Free  Thaught,\j(x!bajn  III;  Hageabacb,  A^  ' 
Doctrine$,  §  225, 238 ;  Tholuck,  Acadmitc^I^* 
17te»  Jahrhunderts  (1854,  part  ii);  Horen,27d^f 
Modem  Phiioaophy  (N.  T.  edi^n),  p.  115,  IH 

Descent  (Christ's)  dtto  Hblu  See  Ec^ 
Descent  into  ;  Creed,  Apo6tle8\ 

Desert  (Gr.  tptipoQ ;  see  Becbenbos;  ^  ^ 
fprifiot,  Lips.  1680),  a  word  which  is  qjaringly  ea^^ 
ed  in  the  A.V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  term  «* 
even  in  the  rendering  of  these  is  not  empby*^  ^ 
formly.  The  same  term  is  sometfanes  trasdsad|^«> 
demess,"  sometimes  "  desert,"  and  once  "sooti''  i 
one  place  we  find  a  Hebrew  term  treated  is  >  ^ 
name,  and  in  another  translated  as  an  ippeB^^ 
This  gives  rise  to  considerable  md^nitenctt  Id  e<? 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  creates  coafas^  ^  '^ 
tempts  at  interpretation.  But,  besides  all  this,  tk  »• 
dinary  meaning  attached  to  the  En^iah  wari^ 
ert"  is  not  that  which  can  be  legitimately  st*«W» 
any  of  the  Hebrew  words  it  is  employed  to  ri(W»^ 
We  usually  apply  it  to  "  a  sterile  sandy  pWn,  ^ 
inhabitants,  without  water,  and  without  ▼«g«**^  ' 
such,  for  example,  as  the  desert  of  Sthsr^  or^ 
which  is  overlooked  by  the  Pyramids,  snd  vili  "" 
many  travellers  are  fkmiliar.  No  sadi  regfas  *■ 
known  to  the  sacred  writers,  nor  is  any  sncb  •«  '*' 
ferred  to  in  Scripture.  It  will  consequcatiy  to  ** 
sary  to  explain  in  this  article  the  several  wari§«fa|* 
our  translators  have  rendered  "desert,"  ■"***^ 
that,  as  used  in  the  historical  books,  they  (fcfi**^ 
nite  localities.    See  Topographical  Tun 

1.  Midbar',  'na^TQ  (Sept  tpijAwc,andM^ 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  ususfly  w*^ 
*'  wilderness"  (Gen.  xiv,  6,  etc),  though  in  ^ 
places  "  desert"  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  1,  etc),  ind  'o  P* 
Ixxv,  6,  *»  south."  It  property  deognites  pe^ 
^roimd;  being  derived  from  na?f,  tfaftor',  "fc>  *J^ 
significant  of  the  pastoral  castom  of  driving  tbe^ 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  sgahi  it  oip^ 
and  it  means  a  wide,  open  tract  used  for  psstnr^^ 
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t  **  common;  ftxas,  in  Joel  U,  22,  ^*The  pastares  of 
€i^^ert  shall  flourish.'*  It  is  the  name  most  com- 
Txly  applied  to  the  country  lying  between  Palestine 
L  ££^*pt,  including  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  through 
ictk  the  Israelites  wandered  (Gen.  xxi,  14, 21 ;  Exod. 
27  ;  xix,  2 ;  Josh,  i,  6,  etc.).  Now  the  peninsula 
Sixiai  is  a  mountainous  region ;  in  early  spring  its 
ntjr  soil  produces  grass  and  green  herbs,  and,  with 
t  ex^oeption  of  one  little  plain  on  the  north  side  of 
I  great  mountain-chain,  there  is  no  sand  whatever, 
is  small  plain  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
t  by  the  name  Debbet  er-JRanUeh,  **  plain  of  san^" 
>bi]isoD,  Bib.  Res.  i,  77 ;  Porter,  Handbook/or  Syria 
i  F^cd.  p.  2  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  whole 
^on  streams  of  water  are  not  found  except  in  win- 
and  after  heavy  nun ;  fountains  are  very  rare,  and 
»re  are  no  «e<<^io  habitants.  Stanley,  accordingly, 
B  shown  that  *^sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
le  of  the  Arabian  Desert' '  of  the  peninsnla  of  Sinai 
alesi,  p.  8,  9,  64).  As  to  the  other  features  of  a  des- 
t,  certainly  the  penhisnla  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but 
re^on  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified 
en  at  this  day  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure  and 
•getation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were  sU  prob- 
\y  far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier  times  than 
ey  now  are.  With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
'anderings — for  which  Midbar,  or  grasxng^ract  (al- 
ost  our  **  prairie*'),  is  almost  invariably  used — this 
im  is  therefore  most  appropriate ;  for  we  must  never 
Tget  that  the  Israelites  had  flocks  and  herds  with 
lem  daring  the  ijrhole  of  their  passage  to  the  Prom- 
ed  Land.  They  had  them  when  they  left  Egypt 
9R>d.  X,  26 ;  xii,  88) ;  they  had  them  at  Hazeroth, 
le  middle  point  of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi,  22),  and 
>me  of  the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbers 
nmediately  before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxii,  1).  In  speaking  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
Bxings  the  word  *'  desert"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of 
fidbcur,  in  Exod.  iil,  1 ;  v,  3 ;  xix,  2 ;  Nam.  xxxiii, 
5, 16 ;  and  in  more  than  one  of  dhese  it  is  evidently 
mployed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely.     See  £x- 

•DE. 

Midbar  is  also  used  to  denote  the  wUdemesa  ofAra^ 
ia ;  bat  generally  vrith  the  article  '^^'isn,  **  the  des- 
rt'*  (1  Kings  ix,  18).  The  wilderness  of  Arabia  is 
lot  sandy ;  it  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  parched  and 
tarren  during  summer  and  autumn,  but  in  winter  and 
arly  spring  yielding  good  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  the 
Sedawin  that  roam  over  it.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
he  expression  patturti  of  the  toUdemeta  (Psa.  Ixv, 
13 ;  Joel  i,  19 ;  compare  Luke  xv,  4).  Thus  it  is  that 
he  Arabian  tribes  retieat  into  their  deserts  on  the  ap- 
jtroach  of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  when  spring  has 
mded  and  the  droughts  commence,  return  to  the  lands 
af  rivers  and  mountains,  in  search  of  the  pastures 
irhich  the  deserts  no  longer  afibrd.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  even  deserts  in  the  summer  time  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  spots  and  clumps  of  herbage 
jacket's  lUvMtralUm  of  Saiptwrt^  p.  25).  The  Mid- 
bar  of  Judah  is  the  bleak  mountainous  region  l3ing 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  David 
fed  his  father's  flocks,  and  hid  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
28 ;  xxri,  2  sq.).  The  meaning  of  Mtintr  in  both 
these  instances  is  thus  likewise  a  district  without  set- 
tled inhabitants,  without  streams  of  water,  but  adapted 
for  pasturage.  It  is  the  country  of  nomads,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  agricultural  and  settled  peo- 
ple (Isa.  XXXV,  1 ;  1, 2 ;  Jer.  iv,  11).  The  Greek  equiv- 
alents in  the  New  Test  are  tptifios  and  iprjfAia.  John 
preached  in  the  '*  wilderness,"  i.  e.  the  open,  unpopu- 
lated country,  and  our  Lord  fed  the  multitudes  in  the 
"wilderness"  or  wild  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Matt,  iii,  8 ;  XV,  88 ;  Luke  xv,  4).  See  Wilderness. 
Midbar  b  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts  of 
waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  towns  and  villages 


of  Palestine,  and  which  are  a  very  fkmiliar  feature  to 
the  traveller  in  that  country.  In  spring  these  tracts 
are  covered  with  a  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small 
shrubs,  and  herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end 
of  summer  the  herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and 
is  powdered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through  which 
the  path  fh>m  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues  its  winding 
descent  In  the  spring,  so  abundant  is  the  pasturage 
of  these  hills  that  Uiey  are  the  resort  of  the  flocks  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand  and  Jericho  on  the  other, 
and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
Even  in  the  month  of  September,  though  the  turf  is 
only  visible  on  close  hispection,  large  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  may  be  seen  browsing,  scattered  over  the 
slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long,  even  line  like  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  A  striking  example  of  the  same 
thing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture- 
land  gradually  melts  into  the  uncultivated  fields,  is 
seen  in  making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains 
of  Benjamin,  due  west,  frxnn  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  or 
Jeba.  These  Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
the  town  to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  ex- 
ample, Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  referred  to) ;  Ziph, 
Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah;  Gibeon,  Je- 
ruel,  etc.,  etc.     See  Villaoe. 

In  the  poetical  books  "desert"  is  foand  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Midbar  in  Deut  xxxii,  10 ;  Job  xxiv,  5 ; 
Isa.  xxi,  1 ;  Jer.  xxv,  24.     See  Midbas. 

2.  Arabah^  C^??^  Sept  *Apa/3a  and  dvafxii),  from 
n;^9,  arab%  to  dr^  up  (Gesenius,  Tkes,  p.  1060),  i.  e. 
parched  ('*  desert"  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  6 ;  xl,  8 ;  xK,  19 ; 
li,  8;  Jer.  ii,  6;  xvii,  6;  1, 12;  Ezek.  xlvH,  8;  else- 
where usually  **  plain**),  which  is  either  applied  to  any 
arid  tracts  in  general,  or  specially  to  the  Arabah  (as  it 
is  still  called),  or  lone  desert  tract  or  plain  of  the  Jot- 
dan  and  Dead  Sea,  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  lake  orTiberias  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf; 
called  by  the  Greeks  A{rX(6v  (Euseb.  Onomcut.),  The 
more  extended  application  of  the  name  by  the  He- 
brews is  successfilly  traced  by  professor  Robinson 
from  Gesenius :  **  In  connection  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
Elath"  (Deut  i,  1 ;  ii,  8).  "  As  extending  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias"  (Josh,  xii,  8;  2  Sam.  iv,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
4).  *'  Sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea"  (Josh,  iii,  16 ; 
xii,  3;  Deut  iv,  49).  **The  arboth  (plains)  of  Jeri- 
cho" (Josh.  V,  10 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  6).  "  Plains  (arboth) 
of  Moab,**  i.  e.  opposite  Jericho,  probably  pastured  by 
the  Moabites,  though  not  within  their  proper  territory 
(Deut  xxiv,  1, 8 ;  Num.  xxii,  1).  In  the  East,  wide, 
extended  plains  are  usually  liable  to  drought,  and  con- 
sequently to  barrenness.  Hence  the  Hebrew  language 
describes  aplain,  a  detert^  and  an  unfinmtful  waste  by 
this  same  word.  Occasionally,  indeed,  this  term  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  any  dry  or  sterile  region,  as  in  Job 
xxiv,  5,  and  Isa.  xl,  8.  It  is  thus  used,  however,  only 
in  poetry,  and  is  equivalent  to  Midbar^  to  which  it  ia 
the  poetic  parallel  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1 :  **  The  wilderness 
(Midbar)  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  (Ara- 
bah) shfdl  rejoice,  etc. ;"  also  in  xii,  19.  Midbar  may 
be  regarked  as  describing  a  region  hi  relation  to  its 
use  by  man — ^a  pastoral  region ;  Arabah^  in  relation  to 
its  physical  qualities — a  wilderness  (Stanley,  Palest. 
p.  481).  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  Arabah  is  the  specific  name  given 
either  to  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  deep  valley  ex- 
tending from  Tiberias  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  With 
the  article  h2*^^n,  it  denotes,  in  the  historical  por- 
tions of  Scripturej  the  whole  of  the  valley,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Deut.  i,  7 ;  iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xii,  1 ;  etc.) ;  when  the 
word  is  applied  to  other  districts,  or  to  distinct  sections 
of  the  valley,  the  -article  is  omitted,  and  the  plural 
number  is  used.    Thus  we  find  ^*ihe  plains  of  Moab*' 
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(ni3'l5,  Nam.  xxii,  1,  etc);  ''(he  plaint  of  Jericho" 
(Josh!  It,  W);''the  plaint  of  the  wilderness"  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  16).  The  soatiiem  section  of  ttiis  sterile  valley 
still  rotoins  its  ancient  name,  el'Arabah  (Robinson, 
Bib,  Ret,  i,  169;  ii,  186;  SUnley,  Palett,  p.  84).  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  term,  when  osed,  as  it  in- 
Tariably  is  in  the  topographical  records  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  definite  article,  means  that  very  depressed 
and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and  the  hottest  chasm 
in  the  world— the  sunken  valley  north  and  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  particularly  the  former.  True, 
in  the  present  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Jordan  Valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  re- 
gion as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  €he  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  later  in 
the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the  re- 
verse. Jericho  (q.  v.),  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  (q.  v.)  at  the 
upper,  and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  pro&ne  history  for  the  luxuriance  of  their 
vegetation  (Joseph.il  fit  xviii,  2, 2;  xvi,  6,2).  When 
the  abundant  water-resources  of  the  valley  were  prop* 
erly  husbanded  and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat 
caused  not  barrenness,  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  re- 
quiring great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Arabah^  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  is  transla- 
ted by  the  word  "  desert"  only  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  8.  In 
a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country — a 
meaning  easily  suggested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat 
contained  in  the  root— '^desert,"  as  the  rendering  of 
Arabahy  occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poetical  books ;  as 
Isa.  XXXV,  1, 6;  xl,  8;  xli,  19;  11,  8;  Jer.  ii,  6;  v,  6; 
xvii,  6 ;  1, 12 ;  but  this  general  sense  is  never  found  in 
the  historical  books.  In  these,  to  repeat  once  more, 
Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Gh^ 
of  the  modem  Arabs.     See  Ababah. 

8.  Ybshtmon',  "ji^'^^J  (Sept.  awSpoc  and  <pi;/ioc), 
from  D^^, to  lie  tocute  ("wilderness," Deut. xxxii,  10 ; 
Psa.  lxviii,7 ;  "solitaiy,"  Psa.  cvii,  4),  in  the  historical 
books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  apparently  to 
denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
A.  V. :  thus  in  Num.  xxi,  20,  "  The  top  of  Pisgah, 
which  looketh  towards  Jeshimon.^^  See  also  Beth- 
Jesimoth.  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a  few 
passages  of  poetry,  in  the  following  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered "desert:"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,14;  Isa.  xliii, 
19, 20.  This  term  expresses  a  greater  extent  of  uncul- 
tivated country  than  the  others  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19, 24 ; 
Isa.  xliii,  19, 20).  It  is  especially  applied  to  that  des- 
ert of  peninsular  Arabia  in  which  the  Israelites  so- 
journed under  Moses  (Num.  xxi,  20 ;  xxiii,  28).  This 
was  the  most  terrible  of  the  deserts  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  acquainted,  and  the  only  recU  desert  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  described  under 
Arabia,  as  is  also  that  Eastern  desert  extending  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  country  beyond  Judiea  to  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  emphatically  called  "the  Desert," 
without  any  proper  name,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  31 ;  Deut. 
xi,  24.  To  this  latter  the  term  is  equally  applicable 
in  the  following  poetical  passages :  Deut.  xxxii,  10 ; 
Psa.  Ixviii,  7 ;  Ixxviii,  40 ;  cvi,  14,  It  would  appear 
fit)m  the  reference  in  Deuteronomy — "waste,  howling 
wilderness,"  that  this  word  was  intended  to  be  more 
expressive  of  utter  wasteness  than  any  of  the  others. 
In  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  and  xxvi,  1,  it  evidently  means 
the  wilderness  of  Judah.— Kitto,  8.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Jeshimon. 

4.  Chorbah^,  fl3*jn  (Sept  iprifioQ,  etc ;  A.V.  usu- 
ally "  waste,"  "desolate,"  etc.),  from  S^n,  to  be  dried 
up,  and  hence  desolate,  is  a  more  general  term  de- 
noting a  drjf  place  (Isa.  xlviii,  21),  and  hence  detola- 
(Psa.  ix,  6),  or  concretely  detolate  (Lev.  xxvi,  81, 


88;  Isa.znz,14;  Ixiv,  10 ;  Jer. tS, S4 ;  xri.5:i 
9,11,18;  xxvii,12;  xUv,  2,6,22;  EzdLT.lj  i 
18;  xxix,  9, 10;  xxv,  4;  xxviil,  8),  or  rw  1 
xxxvi,  10,88;  xxxviii,  12;  Mja.i,4;  Ut.^ 
Ixi,  4).  It  is  generally  applied  to  whaX  hse  M 
dersd  desolate  by  man  or  neglect  (Esm  ix5j 
cix,10;  Isa.xliv,26;  li,8;  lii,9;  Jer.xfix,1^.| 
xxvi,  20;  xxiii,  24,27;  xxxvi,  4;  Daa.lx.f. 
employed  in  Job  iii,  14,  to  denote  boibfiBgi  tbi| 
ily  fkll  to  ndn  (comp.  Isa.  v,  17,  the  nnaed  be* 
the  rich).  The  only  passage  where  it  expreaiai 
uyd  waste  or  "wilderness"  is  Isa.  xlvm,2^V 
refers  to  that  of  SinaL  It  does  not  occar  in  i 
torical  passage,  and  is  rendered  "desert"  fldri 
cU,  6;  Isa.  xlviii,  21;  Eaek.  xiU,  4. 

5.  The  several  deserts  or  wildemes 
Scripture  (besides  the  above)  are  the  fidkvii^ 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  i 
Detert  ofSkwr  or  EOum  (Num.  xxxiS,8;  Ex-4 
17;  XV,  22);  (2.)  the  Detert  of  Partm  (Ktaii 
xiii,  8) ;  (8.)  the  Detert  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xix): 
Detert  of  Sin  (Exod.  xd,  6);  (6.)  the  Daerif 
(Num.  XX,  1)— 4hese  are  probably  <mly  c' 
of  the  great  Arabian  Detert,  distingnisbed  bf  » 
proper  names ;  (6.)  the  Detert  of  Jndak,  ar  J 
(Psa.  Ixiii,  in  the  title ;  Luke  i,  80) ;  (7.)  the  / 
Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 15) ;  (8.)  the  Detai  ^h 
(Josh.  XV,  62) ;  (9.)  the  Dem-i  of  Carmd  (J.>i 
55) ;  (10.)  the  Detert  of  Mam  (1  Sam.  xxm,  31 1 ;  I 
the  Detert  ofTehoa  (2  Chron.  xx,  20>-the«ti;'| 
ably  only  parts  of  the  Detert  ofJndak;  (11)  t 
ert  ofJerichOy  separating  the  Mount  of  OUtvs  £ 
city  of  Jericho  (Jer.  Iii,  8) ;  (IS.)  the  Dttai  «/i 
Aven  seems  to  be  a  part  of  Mount  Ephrahn  Q^M 
12) ;  (14.)  the  Desert  (fDamatcue  (1  Kings  ml 
the  same  as  the  Desert  Syria,  where  TadmomI 
(1  Kings  ix,  18). 

6.  ''Detert"  or  "wndemess"  is  also  the  i^i^:: 
Scripture  of  temptation,  solitude,  and  penecstxa  ,U| 
xxvii,  10;  xxxiii,  9).  The  figure  is  soaetaoEr 
blematical  of  spiritual  things,  as  in  Isaiah  xfi,  15:  <!• 
in  chap,  xxxii,  15,  where  it  refers  to  natkms  is  ii- 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  God  or  of  divine  tr^ 
that  they  should  be  enlightened  and  made  to  j^ 
fruit  unto  holiness.  A  desert  is  mentkmed  as  tb«  -tt" 
bol  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people,  when  tk;  ^^ 
forsaken  their  God  (Isa.  xl,  8) ;  it  is  also  spokes  ^f^ 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  or. 
1).  The  solitude  of  the  desert  is  a  subject  oftra  » 
ticed  (Job  xxxviii,  26 ;  Jer.  ix,  2),  The  desert « 
considered  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  or  at  )mA  ^' 
occasional  resort  (Matt  xii,  AZ ;  Luke  xi,  30,iB  ^r- 
ion  held  also  by  the  heathen  (Vlrg.  .£n.  ri,  2^).  (i^ 
Wemyss's  CUmt  Symhdlica,  s.  ▼). 

Deaire.    See  CowcupiscKifCB ;  Sni. 

Desire  (Ecd.  xii,  5).     See  CAPSB-PLAn. 

DESIRE  OP  ALL  Nations  (n'^liTris  rr:r> 
deUght  of  all  ike  naticmt;  Sept  ra  IcKtm.  rwrrm'^ 
i^atv ;  Vulg.  desideratut  cunetit  geniibus)  is  ffi  ispi 
sion  (Hag.  ii,  7)  usually  referred  as  a  title  torkt^ 
siah  (see  in  Henderson,  Comment,  in  locXbatdesKO! 
rather  the  d^icest  treasures  of  the  Gentiles  (ooaf  ^* 
Ix,  8-7),  which  are  figuratively  represented  tsu^^ 
tion  to  the  Messianic  dispensaUon  (see  Voait,Cmn^ 
in  loo. ;  Sartorius,  De  veniuro  genHnm  Dtsidui^  I^'^ 
1766). 

Desk,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  railed  r^ 
otherwise  called  a  "reading-pew**  (see  rabne  ^ 
''  Commination**),  set  up  in  the  body  of  the  cben- 
from  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  J<p- 
I,  it  has  been  appointed  that  the  daily  mormsg  ^ 
evening  service  should  be  read,  the  cbancdl)*^^ 
been  used  for  that  purpose  before  the  above  p^ 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  tbi  Ca** 
States  there  is  no  rubric  on  the  sultject 
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B,  T0US8AINT  Gui  Joseph,  a  celebrated 
th  preacher  and  controversial  writer,  was  bom  at 
in  1599.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  the  new 
regation  of  the  Oratory,  where  Father  (subse- 
iy  cardinal)  Berulle  became  his  spiritual  adviser, 
later,  his  friend.  As  a  preacher,  from  1688  to 
he  met  'with  marked  snccess.  A  profound  study 
s  works  of  St.  Augustine  made  him  an  adherent 
e  Jansenists,  whose  doctrines  he  defended  with  a 
(¥hich  made  him  many  enemies.  He  was  forbidden 
•ulpit,  and  a  letire  de  cachet  was  obtained  against 
bat  he  had  time  to  escape.  By  another  lettre  he  was 
d  to  Qoimper,  whence  he  was  in  IXbS  permitted  to 
"n.  He  then  went  to  Bome  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Jansenists,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the 
a  remarkable  speech,  which  was  published  in  the 
nal  de  St.  Amour.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
to  conceal  himself  until  1668,  when  the  archbishop 
aris  appointed  him  to  preach  during  Advent  in  the 
x;h  of  St.  Roch.  But  soon  he  was  again  obliged 
ee,  bat  he  found  a  powerful  protector,  Arst  in  the 
e  of  Laynes,  and  subsequently  in  the  duke  of  Li- 
mrt.  He  died  at  Liancourt  on  Jan.  19, 1669.  All 
-works  that  are  published  are  of  a  ^controversial 
racter ;  some  others,  e.  g.  TraiU  de  VEgliae^  still  re- 
n  unpablished. — Hoefer,  Biog.  GhUrale,  ziii,  842. 
^esmarets.  See  Mabesius. 
Desolation,  Abomination  of  (fiSeXvyfta  rfjc 
fiuHT€u>c,  Matt,  xxiv,  15 ;  Mark  xiii,  14,  as  a  trans- 
ion  of  ti'niaTQ  y^p^)j  especially  in  Dan.  ix,  27, 
nd  for  the  overspreading  (w]33,  wmg)  of  ahomnor 
%$  he  shaH  make  U  detokOe"  (so  the  A.  Y.  vague- 
and  inaccurately  renders).  Here  an  especial  dif- 
ilty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  is  created 
the  ambiguity  of  the  term  7}33,  which  is  usually 
yarded  as  eqtuvalent  to  the  Trrcpvycov,  or  Mcinglet 
pinnacle")  of  the  Temple  (Matt,  iv,  6 ;  iv,  9).  See 
A'NACLE.  "We  believe,"  says  Hftvcmick,  "that 
all  the  meanings  of  &|33  that  are  sufficiently  sup- 
•rted,  none  so  commends  'itself  as  that  of  border^ 
•operly  of  a  garment,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  xv,  27 ;  Num.  xv, 
\\  Ezra  V,  8;  Zech.  viii,  28;  Hag.  ii,  12;  then  sec- 
idarily  of  places,  regions  of  the  earth,  hence  pifiSS 
'];Kil,  the  ends,  limits,  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
5b  xxxvii,  8 ;  xxxviii,  18 ;  Isa.  xi,  12 ;  Ezek.  vii,  2. 
3ept.  vrkpvyiQ  rrjg  y^f ,  the  extremity  of  the  earth.) 
.  .  .  According  to  this,  C]33  would  denote  here  ez- 
'emiias  regioms,  the  utmost  point  or  part  of  a  district 
r  of  a  place,  and  0*^2(^)9^  C]33~^?t  on  the  utmost 
eight  of  abomination,  t  e.  on  the  highest  place  where 
}x)mination  could  be  committed.  But  the  highest 
K)int  in  Jerusalem  was  the  Temple,  and  it  must  be  this 
rhich  is  thus  designated  here.  We  admit  that  this 
neaning  would  be  obscure  before  the  fulfilment  of  the 
t)rediction ;  but  this  we  hold  to  be  only  a  characteris- 

ac  feature  of  such  predictions As  respects  the 

Torm  Qpi:373,most  interpreters  take  it  as  nomenparti- 
eipiak  for  *  destruction ;'  but  this  is  against  the  usage 
of  the  form  elsewhere  in  Daniel  (xi,  81),  and  the  mean- 
ing is  brought  out  much  more  vividly  and  poetically 
by  our  construction.  *  On  the  summit  of  abomination 
is  a  destroyer,*  probably  collectively  for  'destroyers' 

ui  general According  to  this  explanation,  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sept.  has  already  rightly 
given  tl\e  meaning  of  the  passage  when  it  translates 
«cni  tTi  rb  Upbv  pSsXvyfia  riHtv  iprjfjiufffaov  ?<rrat,  and 
80  the  Syr.  Ambros.  Somewhat  different  from  this  is 
Theododoti,  Kai  iiri  tovtoiq  (these  two  words  are  want- 
^g  in  the  Vatican  Codex)  Itti  rb  Upbv  pdiXvyfia  rijg 
i^ftwraag  (Cod.  Vat.  rwv  kprffitlaff(wv),  and  so  Jacob 
of  Edessa  (ap.  Bugati,  p.  161),  except  that  he  seems  to 
have  read  xai  ipfifuomg.  The  Peshito  gives  *on  the 
^ngs  of  abhorrence,'  and  this  Ephraem  refers  to  the 
Koman  eagles.    The  Vulg.,  Et  erU  in  temph  abond- 


naUo  detokUioms:  Ven,  Gr.,  icairi  trrtpvyog  pSiKv^ 
yfiara  iprifiovv*  *  (Commentar  Hb.  Daniel  in  loc.).  Some 
codices  read  )^1p'^tt5  n^^H''  bs'^nai,  and  in  the  temple 
of  Jehovah  an  abomination  (see  Kennicott,  Bib.  ffeb. 
in  loc. ;  De  Rossi,  Var.  Lectt.  iv,  147).  This  agrees  with 
the  reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Jerome,  as  ako  of  the 
Memphitic  and  Sahidic  versions,  and  with  the  cita- 
tion of  the  evangelists.  It  may  be  a  mere  correction , 
but  there  is  a  curious  fact  urged  by  MichaeUs  which 
seems  to  give  it  some  weight.  Josephus,  in  recording 
the  destruction  of  the  Arx  Antonia,  says  that  the  Jews 
thus  made  the  Temple  building  a  square,  not  consider- 
ing that  it  was  written  in  the  prophecies  that  the  city 
and  Temple  should  be  taken  when  the  Temple  was 
made  four-square  {War^  vi,  5,  4).  To  what  predic- 
tion the  historian  here  refers  has  always  appeared  ob- 
scure, and  his  whole  statement  has  been  perplexing. 
But  Michaelis  argues  that  if  the  reading  of  Dan.  ix, 
27  was  in  his  day  that  given  above,  the  difficulty  is 
solved ;  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  he  read  the  last 
word  l^lp^^,  the^akots^f  in  which  case  the  meaning 
would  be  ''and  in  the  Temple  shall  he  who  cuts  off 
(from  )^2Sp)  be  a  desolator"  (Orient,  u.  eaceget.  BibU- 
othekj  ii,  194).  If  we  may  take  Josephus  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  common  opinions  of  his  countrymen, 
they  must  have  regarded  these  predictions  as  finding 
thehr  fnliilment  not  merely  in  the  acts  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  but  also  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  b^ 
the  Romans  (Ant.  x,  7).  As  against  the  opinion  that 
yi\p'\a  is  to  be  understood  of  idolatrous  objects  carried 
by  heathens  into  the  Temple,  it  has  been  objected  that 
this  word  designates  idols  only  as  adopted  by  the  Jews. 
But  this  is  wholly  unfounded,  aa  1  Kings  xi,  5 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  18,  and  other  passages  abundantly  show. 
Indeed,  the  word  is  always  used  objectively,  to  desig- 
nate that  which  is  an  abomination,  not  tn,  but  to  the 
parties  spoken  of.— ELitto,  s.  v.     See  Abomination. 

Desperftti,  a  name  of  reproach  by  which  the  ear- 
ly Christians,  in  times  of  persecution,  were  stigmatized. 
Lactantius  says,  "  Those  who  set  a  value  on  their  faith, 
and  will  not  deny  their  God,  they  first  torment  and 
butcher  with  all  their  might,  and  then  call  them  detpe- 
rati,  because  they  will  not  spare  their  own  bodies ;  as 
if  anything  could  be  more  desperate  than  to  torture 
and  tear  in  pieces  those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to 
be  innocent."— Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  9. 

Des'satl  (AKraaov  v.  r,  Afirtraov,  perb.  for  Chald. 
!|»*^^,  L  e.  Heb.  r!|'j*i"n,  trituration;  Y u[g.  Defisau),  a 
village  (KWfitjf  casteUum)  at  which  Nicanor's  army  was 
once  encamped  during  his  campaign  with  Judas  (2 
Mace,  xiv,  16).  There  is  no  mention  of  it  by  this  name 
in  the  account  of  these  transactions  in  1  Mace,  or  in 
Josephus,  but  Ewald  conjectures  (Gesch.  Isr.  iv,  868 
note)  that  it  may  have  been  the  Adasa  (q.  v.)  in  the 
same  region  (1  Mace,  vii,  40, 46 ;  Joseph.  Wcar^  iii,  6). 

Destroyer  (n^^n^is,  mashchith\  Exod.  xii,  28; 
bXo^pivrriQ,  1  <5or.  x,  10),  an  exterminator  (see  Br6- 
mel,  De  angelo  exterrmnaiore,  Jen.  1685 ;  also  in  the 
Thetaur.  theol.  philolog.  V.  T.  i,  801  sq.).  See  Death. 
The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  by  a  figure  to  speak 
of  any  superhuman  agency  as  that  of  an  angel  (see 
Bush,  Note  on  Exod.  iii,  2) ;  and  whenever  this  had  a 
providential  aspect  it  was  attributed  to  a  divine  mes- 
senger (2  Kings  xix,  85;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  15, 16;  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  49 ;  Acts  xii,  28).  See  Angel.  Even  Sa- 
tan's malignity  is  represented  as  thus  employed  (Job 
ii,  6, 7).     See  Abaddon. 

Desservants,  a  name  given  in  the  Church  of 
France  to  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  have 
charge  of  churches  or  chapels  subordinate  to  the  par- 
ish church.  The  old  French  law  distinguishes  be- 
tween parish  churches  (parocMaifi  eccleeicB)  and  aux- 
iliary churches  (succweales  ecclesia\  and  the  clergy- 
men supplying  the  latter  were  under  the  orders  of  the 
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parish  priest  (Da  Cange,  Giotto  s.  v.)  When  Bonaparte 
restored  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  stipend  of  the  pastors  (cwris)  out  of  the 
government  funds;  it  became  therefore  desirable  to 
reduce  their  number  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  set- 
tled that  there  should  be  one  for  every  district  subject 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  subordinate 
churches  (succuncUes)  should  be  supplied  with*what 
priest  they  required  on  condition  that  these  priests 
should  be  chosen  among  those  who  had  pensions,  by 
means  of  which,  together  with  what  their  congrega* 
tions  would  give  them,  they  could  support  themselves. 
Two  decrees,  dated  May  81, 1804,  and  Dec.  26, 1804, 
granted  to  the  destervantt  a  stipend  of  500  francs.  The 
(kstervants  firmly  established  themselves  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  labor,  and  came,  in  fact,  to  diflRer  only 
fh>m  the  curates  or  pastors  in  having  a  smaller  salary, 
and  being  more  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  This 
control  they  tried  to  escape,  but  their  efibrts  met  with 
but  little  success.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  decided  in  fkrar 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  bishops  never 
remove  a  desservant  from  his  parish  except  for  grave 
reasons.  The  de$$ervcmU  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Rhen- 
ish Prussia.  See  Sibour,  JttstUvtiont  diocimxineB  par 
Mgr,  VhfSque  de  Digne  (Paris,  1845 ;  Digne,  1848),  etc  ; 
Jacobson,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  iU,  880. 

DesU  action,  Citt  of  (Isa.  xix,  18).    See  On. 

Destruction  OF  BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON, 
The  History  of  the,  one  of  the  apocr^'phal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  found  only  in  the  Greek.  See 
Apocrypha. 

I.  Title  and  PosUhn, — This  apocryphal  piece,  which 
is  called  by  Theodotion,  or  in  our  editions  of  the  Sept., 
Bi)X  cat  ApoKioVf  Bel  cmd  the  Dragon^  and  in  the  Yulg. 
The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Great  Serpent^  has  in  the 
Sept.  the  inscription  lie  Trpo^reiag  'AfifioKoi^u.  vtov 
'liyo-ov  ix  riiQ  i^vXrjg  A«vt,  A  Part  of  the  Prophe4y  of 
Habakkuk,  the  Son  ofJewe,  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  and  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  Daniel  as  a  supplemental  diapter, 
forming  in  the  Yulg.  the  14th  chapter  of  that  prophet. 
In  the  English  Authorized  Version  it  is  entitled  in  fhll 
as  above,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  History  of 
Susanna  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  See  Bel  and 
THE  Dragon. 

II.  CotUenie.^The  plan  of  the  writer  is  both  inge- 
nious and  attractive.  Cyrus,  who  was  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  Bel,  urged  Daniel  to  serve  his  idol,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  marvellous  &ct  that  it  devoured  daily  the 
enormous  sacrifice  of  twelve  great  measures  of  fine 
flour,  forty  sheep,  and  six  vessels  of  wine  (ver.  1-6) ; 
but  Daniel,  knowing  the  deception  connected  there- 
with, smiled  at  it  (ver.  7) ;  thereupon  the  king  sum- 
moned the  priests  of  Bel,  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion firom  them  (ver.  8-10) ;  they,  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  idol  does  consume  the  sacrifice,  told  the  monarch 
that  he  should  place  it  before  Bel  himself  (ver.  11-18). 
Daniel,  however,  had  ashes  strewed  on  the  pavement 
of  the  temple,  and  convinced  CyruB,  by  the  impress  of 
the  footsteps  upon  the  ashes,  that  the  sumptuous  feast 
prepared  for  Bel  was  consumed  in  the  night  by  the 
priests,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  who  came  into 
the  temple  through  secret  doors,  and  the  king  slew  the 
crafty  priests  (ver,  11-22).  As  for  the  Dragon,  who, 
unlike  the  dumb  Bel,  was,  as  Cyrus  urged,  a  living 
being  (ver.  28,  24),  Daniel  poisoned  it,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  These  ore  the  gods  you  worship  1"  (ver.  26- 
27).  The  Babylonians,  however,  greatly  enraged  at 
the  destroyer  of  theur  god,  demanded  of  Cyrus  to  sur- 
render Daniel,  whom  they  cast  into  a  den  wherein 
were  seven  lions  (ver.  28-82).  But  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  Judssa,  to 
go  to  Babylon  to  furnish  Daniel  with  food,  and  when 
he  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  locality,  the  angel  carried 
^-^Tu  by  the  hair  of  his  head  through  the  air  to  the 

*  den,  where  he  fed  and  comforted  Daniel  (ver. 


86-89).  After  seven  days  Cyras  wottifte^ 
bewail  Daniel,  *'and,  behold,  Danid  vm 
The  king  then  commanded  that  he  ikaldki 
out,  and  all  his  persecutors  be  thrown  in  tek 
ly  devoured,  and  the  great  Cyras  opodj  ada 
edged  the  greatness  of  the  God  of  Israel  (to. 
This  story  is  read  in  the  Ronuui  Church  cnAsh.! 4 
day,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  2Sdflf  ki 
her.    See  Danibu,  Apocbyphai«  ADwrumik 

III.  Character  of  the  Booic—The  objadcf  Aik 
ish  author  of  the  history  of  the  destrvdaaa  sfiii 
the  Dragon  was,  according  to  Jahn,  "to  van 
the  sin  of  idola!try  some  of  his  brethroi  vhiUi 
braced  Egyptian  snperstitiona.  The  book  Tvaa| 
fore  well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shovstbirUw 
phy  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  from  a| 
into  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  h^ 
The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn  ascribes  to  tk^i 
the  Ptolemiee,  when  serpents  were  still  ^ntAaffii 
Thebes. 

Among  the  difficulties  attaidlng  thii  ai  a 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  Jahn  ennmentei  tiie  i 
nating  Daniel  a  priest  (xiv,  1),  which  he  eocmhai 
be  a  confounding  of  Daniel  the  jjropbetvitkM 
the  priest  (Eara  viii,  2;  Neh.  x,  7);  the  eritf^a 
king  to  destroy  the  idol  of  Bel,  and  the  asK 
serpents  were  worshipped  at  B^ylon ;  but  Ik 
all  these  difficulties  to  be  removed  bv  repiiic^ 
whole  as  a  parable,  pointing  out  the  vanity  rfi* 
and  the  impostures  of  the  priests.  We  mahm 
by  Herodotus  that  the  temple  of  Bel  was  dtftn^it 
Xerxes.  By  Protestants,  of  coune,  these  ^^ 
for  the  canonicity  of  this  and  the  other  apeoT?^^ 
ditions  to  Daniel  are  regarded  as  wboUj  iasfflar 
See  Dectero-Canonical. 

IV.  Source  and  original  Languagc^T^  tea 
this  story  is  evidently  derived  from  Dan-Tiaadli 
viii,  8,lngeniously  elaborated  and  cmbeffiskedte* 
the  desired  end.  It  is  not  in  the  natuxe  of  sai  »« 
legends  to  submit  to  the  trammels  of  &ct, « fe* 
deavor  to  avoid  anachronisms.  That  DaakI,  vi* « 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  should  here  be  repiwetfri* 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  th*t  he  ahoold  heBbe* 
to  have  destroyed  the  temple  of  Belns  whicfc«p» 
down  by  Xerxes,  and  that  the  Babytoiiaai  lim* 
described  as  wordiippers  of  living  animali,  *^°J 
never  were,  are  therefore  quite  in  hanaooy  w » 
character  of  these  legends.  Their  object  is  eftct  • 
not  fact.  The  Greek  ofour  editions  of  the  SiiM* 
language  in  which  this  national  story  baa  beea  »os 
out  by  the  Alexandrine  embellisher  to  exak  tte  |^ 
of  Abraham  before  Ae  idolatrous  Gie^  y** 
ftagments  of  it  in  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  an  p^ 
the  Midrash  (BereMh  Raiba,  c  68),  J«»*7 
Gorion  (p.  84-87,  ed.  Breithaupt),  sad  io  D**** 
work,  De  Habacud  vUd  et  aiate,  whidi  ^^^  * 
Babylonian  and  Palestinian  shape  oftlM8ei*F"* 
dition8.~Kitto,  s.  ▼.    See  Bel. 

Destructioniats.    See  AsKiHiunons* 
Detenninlsm,  the  general  name  for  all  tko«^ 
ories  according  to  which  man,  in  his  '•^*^*J*r  «. 
al  action,  is  absolutely  determined  by  e*^*™"** 
temal  motives  not  belonging  to  him,  »i»d  *"*r" 
deny  his  freedom  or  explain  it  as  a  "*",22h 
In  opposition  to  determinism,  the  wwl  ^°y*T 
ism  has  been  used  of  a  will  whidiis  "^^^^S 
termined  fh)m  abroad,  but  wholly  ^'^^^"""^'[^ 
Such  an  absolute  indeterminism  can  ^"^^'^j^^ 
ted  of  the  absolute  being.     Abaolute  detenaiai* 
the  other  hand,  can  only  be  attributed  to  o^^*]^ 
activity  is  altogether  dependent  opw  •**** . 
pulses,  as  is  the  case  wUh  the  objecte  of  wftaVj 
plying  the  term  to  man,  every  bnnch  ^^^^ 
Church  holds  to  some  kind  of  deternum«H'^JJJ 
as  he  is  dependent  upon  the  ^^^olotebAiftW*^ 
his  actions  are  influenced  by  impair*  ^  ■* 
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at  it  is  common  to  understand  by  determinism  those 
iews  of  man's  dependence  upon  external  influences 
hich  destroy  his  moral  responsibility.  In  this  sense 
irious  kinds  of  determinism  are  distingnished.  It  is 
xtaliatie  or  predeterministic  if  it  places  an  irresistible 
itality  above  even  the  divine  being  or  economy,  as 
as  done  by  the  Greeks  in  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  Is 
ill  done  by  the  Mohammedans.     It  is  pcaUheUUc  if 

deduces  necessity  from  the  unalterable  connection 
f  things,  making  the  individual  acts  of  man,  as  it 
ere,  a  sport  of  the  world-soul  with  itself^  as  was  the 
ise  in  the  cosmic  theories  of  the  Indians,  in  the  ethics 
r  the  Stoics,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  in  certain 
lodem  systems.  The  astrological  determinbm  is  a 
■ansition  fh>m  the  first  to  the  second  kind.  Deter- 
linism  is  materialistic  if  the  want  of  human  fireedom 
I  explained  by  the  life  of  the  human  soul  being  deter- 
lined  by  an  evil  or  hostile  materia,  as  was  done  by 
iie  Parsees,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Manichaeans.  Dif- 
irent  from  these  ancient  materialists  are  the  modem 
epresentatives  of  a  materialistic  determinism,  like  La 
lettrie,  who  reduce  all  human  actions  to  an  absolute 
ompulsion  by  sensuous  motives.  A  subdivision  of 
bis  determinism  is  the  phrenological  determinism 
rhich  in  modem  times  has  found  some  champions. 
L  subtle  fbrm  of  determinism  is  found  in  some  ration- 
listic  writers,  who  explain  the  self-determination  of 
nan  as  a  coercion  by  inner  representations  (Priestly) 
ir  by  adequate  reasons  (Leibnitz).  Other  writers  on 
his  subject  have  divided  determinism  into  mechani- 
al,  rational,  and  metaphysical  determinism. — ^Herzog, 
^ieid-Encyhiop.  iii,  331.    See  Will  ;  Pkedbstination. 

Detraction  (Lat.  detraction  from  detr<Aere)  means 
mmarily  taking  off  from  a  thing;  and  in  morals  it  is 
he  act  of  depreciating  another's  reputation.  Barrow 
[bserves  QWorks,  N.  Y.  edition,  i,  208  sq.)  that  it  dif- 
fers from  slandeTy  which  involves  an  imputation  of 
alsehood ;  from  rtvilinff,  which  includes  bitter  and  foul 
anguage ;  and  from  censuring^  which  is  of  a  more  gen- 
eral purport,  extending  indifferently  to  all  kinds  of 
persons,  qualities,  and  actions ;  but  detraction  especial- 
ly respects  worthy  persons,  good  qualities,  and  lauda- 
ble actions,  the  reputation  of  which  it  aimeth  to  de- 
stroy. It  is  a  &ult  opposed  to  candor,  *  *'  Nothing  can 
be  more  incongraons  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Bxample  of  Christ,  the  command  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  mankind,  than  a  spirit  of  detraction;  and  yet  there 
ire  many  who  never  seem  happy  but  when  they  are 
employed  in  this  work ;  tliey  feed  and  live  upon  the 
supposed  infirmities  of  others ;  they  allow  e:foellence 
to  none;  they  depreciate  every  thing  that  is  praise- 
worthy ;  and,  possessed  of  no  good  themselves,  they 
think  all  others  are  like  them.  *  O !  my  soul,  come 
thou  not  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honour,  be  not  thou  united'  '*  (Buck,  Theolog,  Diet, 
8.  v.).  "When  we  consider  the  motives  in  which  de- 
traction originates,  we  stiall  find  that  most  of  them 
spring  from,  or  centre  in,  malevolence.  In  some  per- 
sons there  is  a  lust  of  distinction,  which  cannot  en- 
dure an  equal,  and  bums  with  a  desire  to  level  the 
pre-eminoice  of  every  superior.  In  whatever  degree 
this  disposition  may  prevail,  it  is  combined  with  a  de- 
sire to  eclipse  the  worth,  or  to  deduct  from  the  excel- 
lence of  those  above,  or  those  on  a  level  of  ability  or 
merit  with  itself^  Hence,  if  we  would  eradicate  every 
propensity  to  detraction,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that 
we  cultivate  a  hnmble  spirit,  and  that,  impressed  with 
a  consciousness  of  our  own  unworthiness,  we  learn  to 
think  and  to  speak  of  others  more  justly  as  well  as 
more  charitably.  Some  persons  of  mean  talents,  slen- 
der capacity,  grovelling  desires,  or  little  industry,  who 
are  too  timid  to  undertake  any  thing  good  or  great^  or 
too  feeble  or  too  indolent  to  execute  it,  are  continually 
endeavoring  to  screen  themselves  from  contempt,  or  to 
hide  their  own  individual  insignificance  by  deprecia- 
ting the  worth,  ratling  at  the  audacity,  or  ridiculbig 
the  exertions  of  those  who  have  more  ability,  more  en- 


terprise, more  intellect,  and  more  activity  than  them- 
selves. There  is  no  integrity,  however  pure,  no  worth, 
however  genuine,  which  is  not  exposed  to  invidious 
obscuration,  to  unjust  surmises,  and  wily  misrepresent- 
ation ;  and  desigbing  and  interested  men,  who  abound 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  well  know  how  to  convert 
these  practices  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  in- 
juiy  of  their  neighbor.  If  detraction  be  found  in  a 
greater  degree,  or  of  a  more  mischievous  kind,  in  a 
court  than  in  a  village,  it  is  only  because  in  the  former 
there  is  a  stronger  incitement  to  its  exercise,  and  more 
ample  space  for  its  operations.  Detraction  tends  to 
reduce  the  best  men  to  a  level  with  the  worst,  and  thns 
to  bring  worth  itself  into  disrepute.  It  tends  to  chill 
the  ardor  of  doing  good,  and  to  produce  a  general  be- 
lief that  all  the  virtue  which  exists  among  men  is  im- 
aginary and  counterfeit  It  involves  in  itself  a  high 
degree  of  depravity,  and  is  connected  with  the  viola- 
tion of  every  moral  tie.  Is  it  not  adverse  to  justice  ? 
Is  it  not  incompatible  with  charity  ?  Is  it  not  a  plain 
dereliction  of  our  duty  to  God  ?  For  is  it  not  princi- 
pally occupied  in  lessening  the  estimation  of  the  good 
and  wise,  who  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  the  excellence  of  his  rational  creation  ?  Must 
not  the  practice,  therefore,  bring  us  under  the  divine 
displeasure  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  habit  so  large  a  mix- 
ture of  malevolence  as  necessarl^'  implies  that  we  are 
strangers  to  the  love  of  God ;  and,  if  we  will  persist  in 
so  hateful  a  practice,  can  we  hope  to  escape  that  place 
of  torment  in  which  there  are  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth?  (FeOowes's  Body  of  Theologg,  ii,  862,  867; 
Warner's  System  of  Divinity  and  MoraUig,  ii,  90)."— 
Bobinson,  Theol,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Deti^el  (Heb.  DefieT,  bfttW^,  according  to  Gesenius, 
invocation  of  God;  according  to  Fttrst,  acquainted  with 
God;  Sept.  PayovriX ;  Vulg.  DeAuel)^  father  of  Eliasaph, 
the  **  captain"  (K'^bS)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time 
of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i,  14 ; 
vii,  42, 47 ;  x,  20).  B.C.  ante  1657.  The  same  man 
is  mentioned  again  in  ii,  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Reuel  (q.  v.),  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two 
very  similar  Hebrew  letters  ^  and  *1.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Vulg.  retain  the 
D ;  the  Sept.,  as  in  other  places,  has  R.  The  greater 
weight  of  evidence  is  therefore  in  favor  of  the  reading 
**  Deuel"  in  both  passages.  Ffirst  ingeniously  sug- 
gests {ffeb,  Handw,  p.  804)  that  the  name  may  have 
been  originally  Damd  (^K^j?*^^),  which  woidd  ex- 
plain the  various  reading. 

Denrhof^  William,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1650.  He  did  not  follow  any  particular  course  of 
study,  received  no  regular  education,  and  foUowed  the 
business  of  basket-making  during  his  whole  life,  yet 
made  himself  a  name  by  the  originality  and  vigor  of 
his  reasoning  faculties.  He  died  in  1717.  While  foU 
lowing  his  daily  vocations,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
theology,  yet  without  any  system  or  method.  Among 
the  philosophers  he  followed  more  especiall}'  Spinoza 
and  Des  Cartes,  particularly  the  Utter ;  yet  he  thought 
be  could  improve  on  Des  Cartes's  system.  The  pe- 
culiar philosophico-theological  system  which  he  thus 
originated  is  presented  explained  in  his  various  writ' 
ings,  which,  however,  are  now  become  scarce,  and  con- 
tain, besides,  many  heterodox  principles.  See  Brack- 
eri  Historia  Philosophia  (tom.  iv,  pit.  ii,  Lpz.  1744,  p. 
291, 704, 720) ;  Herxog,  ReaJrEncglUap,  iU,  888. 

DeusdSdit,  or  Deod&tns,  Pope,  succeeded  Bon- 
iface IT,  615,  and  died  618.  His  reign  is  marked  by 
quite  wonderful  miracles,  and  by  false  decretals.  His 
name  is  among  the  saints  (Nov.  9). 

Dens  misereatur  (God  have  mercy),  the  Latin 
name  of  the  sixty-seventh  psalm,  derived  fh)m  its  first 
words,  which,  in  the  Church  of  England,  may  be  used 
in  the  evening  prayer,  after  the  second  lesson,  instead 
of  the  nunc  dimitOs,  except  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
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month,  on  TrUch  it  occars  among  the  psalms  for  the 
day. — Hook,  Church  Dictianaryy  s.  v. 

Deasing,  Hebxan,  son  of  Anthony  Deusing,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  mathematician,  and  professor, 
was  bom  in  Groningen,  March  14, 1654.  He  was  bred 
to  the  profession  of  law,  but,  taking  a  dislike  to  it,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the- 
ological studies.  In  1690  be  published  his  Hiitoria 
aikgorica  Veierit  et  Novi  Ttttamenti^  jvtnda  revelaUone 
mysUrii  #.  #.  triados.  By  this  work  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  typical  and  mystical  theologian.  The 
typical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  pushed  to 
its  extreme  limits.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
allegorically  explained.  The  result  was,  that  he  was 
accused  of  heresy,  and  debarred  from  the  Ixnd's  Sup- 
per. He  wrote  two  works  in  his  own  defence,  one  in 
Dutch  and  the  other  in  Latin.  In  1700  appeared  his 
ComTnentarius  myiUcu*  in  decalogum  et  es^liixUio  mystica 
turn  historicB  de  muHere  hcemorrhoita  etfUa  Jairij  turn 
parabola  de  JEpulone  divUe  et  Lazaro  mmdico.  In  1712 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  Mtf$terium  #.  t,  iriadog,  in 
which  he  ftiUy  developed  Iiis  idlegorical  views  of  this 
doctrine.  He  also  contributed  several  exegetical  ar- 
ticles to  the  BibHotheca  BrementU.  He  gradually  re- 
ceded from  his  extreme  views.  The  Groningen  Con- 
sistory repealed  the  ientence  of  suspension  that  they 
had  passed  against  him.  He  now  connected  liimself 
with  the  Walloon  Church.  He  was  permitted  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  and  he  died  Janu- 
ary 8, 1722,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Deutero-Canonioal  BOOKS  op  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  term  applied  in  modem  times  to  denote 
those  sacred  books  which,  originally  denominated  ec- 
elesicuticcU  and  apocryphal^  were  not  in  the  Jewish  or 
Hebrew  Canon,  but,  as  being  contained  in  the  old 
Greek  versions,  were  publicly  read  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  See  Apocrypha.  For  the  suspected 
books  of  the  New  Testament^  see  Autilboomena. 

1.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  these  books  never 
had  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic professor  Alber,  of  Pesth  (who  considers  them  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  received  books  of  the  He- 
brew Canon),  observes:  "The  Deutero- canonical 
books  are  those  which  the  Jews  had  not  in  their  Can- 
on, but  are,  notwithstanding,  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  concerning  which,  on  this  very  account 
of  their  not  having  been  in  the  Jewish  Canon,  there 
has  existed  some  doubt  even  in  the  Church'*  (Jiutkut, 
Hermeneut.  vol.  1,  ch.  viii,  ix).  Josephus,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  apostles,  after  describing  the  Jewish 
Canon  {Apion,  i,  8),  which  he  says  consists  of  twenty- 
two  books,  remarks:  "But  froqj  the  reign  of  Arta- 
zerxes  to  within  our  memory  there  have  been  several 
things  committed  to  writing  which,  however,  have  not 
acquired  the  same  degree  of  credit  and  authority  as  the 
former  books,  inasmuch  as  the  tradition  and  succession 
of  the  prophets  were  less  certain."  It  has  been  shown 
by  Horaemann  (Observat.  ad  ilhut,  doctr,  de  Canon.  V, 
T.  ex  PhUone)  that,  although  Philo  was  acquainted 
with  the  books  in  question,  he  has  not  cited  any  of 
them,  at  least  with  the  view  of  establishing  any  prop- 
osition. 

2.  Among  the  early  Christian  writers,  Jerome,  in 
his  Prefiices,  gives  us  the  most  complete  information 
that  we  possess  regarding  the  authority  of  these  books 
in  his  time.  After  enumerating  the  twenty-two  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  consisting  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  he  adds :  "  This  pro- 
logue I  write  as  a  preface  to  the  books  to  be  translated 
by  us  fh)m  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  that  we  may  know 
thnt  all  the  books  which  are  not  of  this  number  are 
apocryphal  i  therefore  Wisdom,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Solomon  as  its  author,  and  the  book  of  Je- 
sus the  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd, 
arf,  not  m  the  Canon.^^     A^rain,  in  the  preface  to  his 

^ation  of  the  books  of  Solomon  from  the  Hebrew, 


he  observes:  "Theee  three  books  O^*roverba»  Err- 
astes,  and  Canticles)  only  are  Solomon'a.     Tb* 
also  the  Book  of  Jemt  the  son  of'SsrodL.  maA  met 
pseud-epigraphal  book,  called  the  Wisdom  efS^-m 
the  former  of  which  I  have  seen  in  Befarev.  a2e^j 
Ecdesiasticus,  as  among  the  lAtiTiK,  but  the  Fkc^q 
with  which  likewise  have  I^een  Joined  EcdeaivtBa 
the  Song  of  Songs,  that  the  collec^on  mlg^  ibem 
resemble  the  books  of  Solomon  both  in  m^ter  aa^i 
sign.     The  second  is  not  to  be  found  mt  aD 
Hebrews,  and  the  style  plainly  evinces  its  GreA 
inal :  some  ancient  writers  say  it  b  a  -work  of  Ptitfl 
Jew.    As,  therefore,  the  Chorcfa  reads  Jtufi^  as^'i 
bit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  bat. does  ^aH 
them  among  the  Canonical  Scnptorefi,  so  Iftevki 
may  read  these  two  books  for  the  edifieatsos  of  &  n 
pie,  but  not  as  of  authority  for  proving  any 
of  religion  (ad  cBdificaHonem  pldns,  aoo  ad  am 
ecclesiasticorutn  dogmatum  conjirmaadamyj^    Of  k 
rach  he  says  that  he  does  "  not  translate  it  becs»i 
was  not  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  by  tbe  Jews.*  & 
never  translated  Wisdom,  Ecdesiasticitt,  or  elth 
the  books  of  Maccabees,  and   observes  ttat  ^ 
boolu  as  are  not  of  the  twentr-Zonr  letters  are  ts^ 
utterly  rejected"  (Prof,  ad  Ezram),     In  his  Prtfaa% 
Judith  he  says,  in  like  manner,  "Among  the  Heiffv 
this  book  is  read  among  the  hagiogropha  (fx, 
ing  to  some  manuscripts,  apocrypha^  whose  anlkd? 
is  not  judged  sufficient  to  support  dif^poted  bs^il 
He  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  the  CouscS  of  5x1 
is  said  to  have  included  it  in  the  catalogne  of  the  ki; 
Scriptures."     We  have,  however,   no  astboi^  fe 
supposing  that  the  Council  of  Nice  ever  formed  sci 
a  catalogue.     There  is  no  account  of  the  mattff  x 
any  of  its  acts  which  have  reached  ns.     There  is,  it- 
deed,  a  catalogne,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Janci,  ifi?d> 
uted  by  Pappus,  in  his  Synodicon,  to  this  cooodL  lii 
this  relation :  "That  the  bishops  there  assemfafed  vsf. 
by  a  very  extraordinary  miracle,  convinced  wiki 
were  inspired  and  which  were  apocryphal  bcsAi,  af- 
ter this  manner :  Having  put  all  the  books  thit  hii 
claim  to  inspiration  under  the  commnnkm-taUf  (rf 
9u^  rpaTriZy)  in  a  church,  they  prayed  to  God^ 
those  which  were  of  divine  inspiration  migfat  be  i(mi 
above  or  upon  the  table,  and  those  which  wert  s^ 
rj'phal  might  be  found  under ;  and,  aceorfii^, « 
they  prayed,  it  came  to  pass."     This  is  mnrrrs^j 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fable,  and  cardinal  Bdlsnoi 
(De  Verho  Dei)  admits  that  there  could  have  bees  te 
canon  determined  on  by  the  Nicene  Coandl,  as  h 
that  case  none  would  have- ventured  to  reject  it;  te 
he  supposes  that  Jerome  may  have  found  is  n& 
of  its  acts,  now  lost,  some  citation  from  the  heck  d 
Judith.     Bellarmine  ftirther  admits  that  in  Jerwf^ 
time  the  ecclesiastictil  books,  although  read  a  ^ 
churches,  were  neither  in  the  JewUh  norCkrislimCaS' 
on^  inasmuch  as  no  general  council  had  yet  detent 
anything  concerning  them. 

Rufinus  made  the  same  dis^nction  witii  regaii  to  He 
books  of  Scripture  that  Jerome  did.  Afta*  eia^D- 
ting  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ex*e^ 
according  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  saying,  **  Tbe»  ne  tk 
volumes  which  the  fathers  have  included  in  tbt  CbMi 
and  out  of  which  they  would  have  us  prove  ftt  d»- 
trines  of  our  fiiith,"  he  adds,  "  however,  it  osgi^  Isbe 
observed  that  there  are  also  other  books  whicb  sr  vi 
canoniccdy  but  have  been  called  by  our  t&nhAm  «-  ) 
clesiastical,  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  asflte 
called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  wbicb  •■■$ 
the  Latms  is  called  by  the  general  name  cf  Ecdeoi- 
ticus,  by  which  title  is  denoted  not  the  author  of  Ai 
book,  but  the  quality  of  the  writing.  Of  the  stor^ 
der  is  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  books  cf  th 
Maccabees.  In  the  New  Testament  is  the  bock  ef  tk 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  is  called  *Two  Wst»,* 
the  Judgment  of  Peter ;'  all  which  they  woold  hfi* 
to  be  read  in  the  churches,  bat  not  alleged  hjwtsfi 
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borit^r  for  proving  articles  of  faith.  Other  Scrip- 
ts they  call  apocryphai^  which  they  would  not  have 
»e  read  in  churches"  (/n  Symb.  Apott.), 
There  have  thus  been  three  divisions  made  by  the 
ients,  vi2.  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  the  Ecclesias- 
il,  and  the  Apocryphal ;  or,  otherwise,  the  Canon- 
I  and  the  Apocryphal,  of  which  latter  there  are  two 
ds,  vis.  those  which,  having  nothing  contrary  to 
faith,  may  be  profitably  read,  although  not  authen- 
and  those  which  are  injurious  and  contrary  to  the 
th.  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  professor  Alber 
tt,  -when  Jerome  and  Rufinus  said  the  ecclesiastical 
)k8  were  read  for  edification,  but  not  for  confirming 
idea  of  £Euth,  they  only  meant  that  they  were  not 
be  employed  in  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who 
1  not  acknowledge  their  authority.  These  fithers, 
wever,  certamly  put  them  into  the  same  rank  with 

6  Shepherd  of  Hernias. 

The  earliest  catalogue  which  we  possess  of  the  books 
Scripture  is  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  pre- 
rved  by  Ensebins.  From  his  statement,  written  in 
e  year  170,  it  seems  evident  that  there  had  then  been 
)  catalogue  authorized  by  the  Church  or  any  public 
»dy.  He  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Canon 
ily,  from  which,  however,  he  omits  tlie  book  of  Es- 
er  (q.  v.). 
The  first  catalogue  o^  the  Holy  Scriptures,  drawn 

7  by  any  pvblic  body  in  the  Christian  Church,  which 
IS  cdme  down  to  us,  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
ia,  in  Phrygia,  supposed  to  bp  held  about  the  year 
35.  In  the  last  two  canons  of  this  council,  as  we 
ow  have  tbem,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  Ijooks 
f  Scripture  nearly  conformable,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
3  the  Jewish  Canon.    The  canons  are  in  these  words : 

•*ThM  private  pBalmi  onghk  not  to  be  said  in  the  charch. 
or  Any  bocdcs  not  canonical,  bat  only  tbe  canonical  books  of 
he  Old  and  New  TesUment  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
lent  which  ought  to  be  read  are  these:  1.  Genesis;  2.  Ex- 
dus ;  3.  Leviticus ;  4  Numbers ;  S.  Deuteronomy ;  6.  Joshua, 
on  of  Nun;  T.  Judges,  with  Ruth;  8.  Esther;  0.  1  and  2 
kingdoms ;  10.  3  and  4  Kingdoms;  11.  1  and  2  Remains;  19. 

and  2  Eadras;  18.  the  book  of  ISO  Fsahns;  14.  Proverbs; 
&.  Eccleaiastes ;  16.  Canticles;  17.  Job;  IS.  the  Twelve 
i^pheta ;  19.  Isaiah ;  20.  Jeremiah  and  Barueh^  the  Lam- 
intationa  and  the  Epistles;  2L  Ezekiel;  22.  Daniel.** 

This  catalogue  is  not,  however,  universally  acknowl- 
idged  to  be  genuine.  ^* Possibly  learned  men,"  says 
Lardner,  '*  according  to  the  diffbrent  notions  t)f  the 
party  they  have  been  engaged  in,  have  been  led  to  dis- 
regiu4  the  last  canon ;  some  because  of  its  omitting 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  others 
because  it  has  not  the  book  of  Revelation."  Basnage, 
in  his  History  of  the  Church,  observes  that  "Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  have  equally  disparaged  this  syn- 
od." **  It  is  said,"  remarks  Lardner,  **  that  the  can- 
ons of  tliia  council  were  received  and  adopted  by  some 
General  Councils  in  after  times;  nevertheless  perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  those  "General  Coun- 
cils received  the  last  canon,  and  exactly  approved  the 
catalogue  of  said  books  therein  contained,  without  any 
addition  or  diminution,  as  we  now  have  it"  (see  Mansi's 
Conciiioy  ii,  674). 

But,  besides  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  reader  will  have 
observed  that  there  were  certain  other  books  publicly 
read  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  treated  with  a  high 
degree  of  respect,  although  not  considered  by  the  He- 
brews, from  whom  they  were  derived  (see  the  passage 
above  dted  from  Josephus),  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  former.  Tliese  books  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  generally 
nxade  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  does  diot  appear  whether  the  apostles  gave 
any  cautions  against  the  reading  of  these  books,  and 
it  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  have  referred  to 
them.  Others,  however,  have  maintained  that  the 
principal  passages  to  which  they  have  referred  (for  it 
is  not  pretended  that  they  have  cited  them)  are  fh)m 
the  canonical  books.  The  following  are  tbe  passages 
here  alloded  to ; 


Rom.  xi,  24,  comp.  with 
Heb.  1, 13,  " 

-    xiX 
Rom.  xiii,  1 

"     il,ll 
Gal.  11,6 
Eph  vi,  9 
CoLili,23 
IPet  1,24 
James  1, 10  , 
1  Cor.  X,  10, 
James  ii,  28, 
Luke  X,  41, 
1  Theas.  Iv,  8, 
Matt,  vii,  12, 
1  Car.  X,  20, 
John  X,  22, 
Heb.  xl,  8S, 
Matt,  ix,  18, 


Wisdom  ix,  18,  see  Isa.  xl,  13. 
"       vii,  20. 

"      iv,  10,  see  Gen.  v,  24. 
"      vi,  8,  see  Prov.  vlil,  16, 10. 

"      vi,  7,  see  Dent  x,  IT. 


2  Cor.  xiil,  ^ 


Ecdus.  xiT,  17,  see  Isa.  xl,  6. 

Judith  viii,  26,  (Ut)  Num.  xlv,  15w 

"     V,  22. 
Toblt  iv,  7. 

"    iv,  17. 

"     iv.lBi 
Baruch  iv,  7. 

1  Mace,  iv,  60. 

2  Maco.  vi,  7,  see  Rodns.  xlv,  1& 
Prayer  of  Manaases. 
8  Esdras  iii,  12. 

Some  of  the  uncanonical  boolcs,  however,  had  not 
been  extant  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  at 
most  at  the  Christian  era,  and  could  only  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  a  short  time 
before  this  period ;  but  the  only  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  existence  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  aif- 
ter  Christ,  either  among  the  Jews  or  Christians  of 
Greece,  Italy,  or  Africa,  contained  these  books  witliout 
any  mark  of  distinction  that  we  luiow  of.  The  He« 
brew  Bible  and  language  were  quite  unknown  to  them 
during  this  period,  and  the  most  learned  were,  proba- 
bly, but  ill  informed  on  the  subject,  at  least  before  Je- 
rome's translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  Latin  versions  before  his  time  were  all 
made  from  the  Septuagint  We  do  not,  indeed,  find 
any  catalogue  of  these  writings  before  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  but  only  individual  notices  of  separate  boolc^. 
Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  A.D.  211) 
cites  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
Origen  refers  to  several  of  these  books,  treating  them 
with  a  high  degree  of  veneration.  "There  is,'*  says 
Eusebius,  "an  epistle  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Ori- 
gen, in  which  he  intimates  his  doubt  on  the  history  of 
Susannah  in  Daniel,  as  if  it  were  a  spurious  and  ficti- 
tious composition ;  to  which  Origin  wrote  a  very  frill 
answer."  These  epistles  are  both  extant.  Origen,  at 
great  length,  vindicates  these  parts  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion— for  he  acluiowledges  that  they  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew — ^frt>m  the  objections  of  Africanus,  asserting 
tliat  they  were  true  and  genuine,  and  made  use  of  in 
Greek  among  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  we  should  not  attend  to  the  fraudulent  comments 
of  the  Jews,  but  take  that  only  for  true  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  which  the  seventy  had  translated,  for  that 
this  only  was  confirmed  by  apostolic  authority.  In 
the  same  letter  he  cites  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  in  his 
second  book,  De  Principiis,  he  even  spealcs  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  as  divinely  inspireid.  Origen,  how- 
ever, uses  very  diffsrent  language  in  regard  to  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs, and  the  Assumption  of  Mooes. 

The  local  Council  of  Hippo,  held  in  the  year  of 
Christ  898,  at  which  Augustine,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Hippo,  was  present,  formed  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
ecclesicutical  bookt  were  all  included.  They  are  in- 
serted in  the  ibllowing  order  in  its  86th  Canon,  viz. : 

"  That  nothing  be  read  in  the  charch  besides  the  Canoni- 
cal Scriptures.  Under  the  name  of  Canooical  Scriptures  are 
reckoned  Genesis,  Exodas,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  4  books  of  Kings,  Remains,  Job,  Psalms 
of  David,  6  books  of  Solomon,  12  books  of  tho  Prophets,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  ExeUel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Hestber,  Esdras,  2 
books,  Maccabees,  2  books.**  [For  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  see  ANnLSoOMKivA.]  *'*'  But  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  canon  the  churches  beyond  the  seas  are  to  be  consulted.** 
The  Paasionf  of  the  Martyrs  were  also  permitted  to  be  read  on 
their  anniversaries. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  generally  believed 
to  have  been  held  in  897,  at  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  presided,  and  at  which  Augustine  was  pres- 
ent, consisting  in  all  of  forty-four  Inshops,  adopted  the 
same  catalogue,  wliich  was  confirmed  at  the  fourth 
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Conncil  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  419.  The  refei^ 
ence  eaid  to  haye  been  made  from  the  third  Council  of 
Cttrthage,  held  in  897,  to  pope  Boniface,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism  in  the  copies  of  the  acts  of  this  council 
(see  L' Abbess  Concilia),  as  the  pontificate  of  Bonifkoe 
did  not  commence  before  417.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  this  reference  belongs  to  the  fourth 
council. 

As  St  Augustine  had  great  influence  at  these  Coun- 
cils, it  must  be  of  importance  to  ascertain  his  private 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  This  eminent  man,  who 
was  bom  in  854,  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo  (the  pres- 
ent Bona)  in  895,  and  died  in  480,  in  the  seventy-dxth 
year  of  his  age,  writes  as  follows  in  the  year  897 : 

^*  The  entire  Canon  of  Scripture  is  comprioed  in  these  books. 
There  are  6  of  Mohci,  viz.  GeoeHis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Denteronoiny ;  1  of  Joahua,  1  of  Judges,  1  small  book 
called  Ruth,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Kingdoms,  the  4  books  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  2  of  the  Re- 
mains, not  following  oae  another,  but  parallel  to  each  other. 
These  are  historical  books  which  contain  a  sucoeasion  of  timee 
in  the  order  of  events.  There  are  others  which  do  not  observe 
the  order  of  time,  and  are  unconnected  together,  as  Job.  Tobit, 
Esther,  and  Judith,  the  S  books  of  Maocabeen,  and  the  S  books 
of  Esra,  which  last  do  more  observe  the  order  of  a  regular 
■uccesdon  of  events,  after  that  contained  in  the  Kingdoms 
and  Remains.  Next  are  the  Prophets,  among  which  is  1  book 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  3  of  Solomon,  via.  l>roverbe.  Can- 
ticles, and  Eoclesiastes;  for  these  8  books,  Wisdom  and  Ec- 
desiastieus,  are  caUed  Solomon's  for  no  other  reason  ttian  be- 
cause they  have  a  resemblance  to  his  writings :  for  it  is  a  very 
general  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of 
Irach ;  which  bodes,  however,  since  they  are  admitted  into 
authority,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  propbetioal  books.  The 
rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are  properly  called  prophets, 
as  the  several  hooka  of  the  12  Prophets,  which  being  found  to- 
gether, and  never  separated,  are  reckoned  1  book.  The  names 
of  which  prophets  are  these  :  Rosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jo- 
nab,  Micnh,  Nahnm,  Habakkuk,  Zoph»niah,  Ilaggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  Malachi.  After  these  the  four  Prophets  of  large  vol- 
umes, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Rsekiel.  In  these  41  books  is 
comprised  nil  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament"  (Ds  Doetr. 
Chrtaf.).  [For  the  New,  see  AMnLBOOMXHA;  they  are  the 
same  with  those  now  received.] 

It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  that  Augustine  altered 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  deutero-canonical 
books  in  his  Retractions  (see  Henderson  On  Inspirch 
Hon,  p.  495) ;  but  the  only  passage  in  this  work  beai^ 
ing  on  the  subject,  which  we  can  discoyer,  is  that 
wherein  he  confesses  his  mistake  in  terming  Ecclesi- 
asticus  a  prophdwal  book.  Augustine  has  also  been 
supposed  to  have  testified  to  the  inferior  authority 
of  these  books,  from  his  saying  that  one  of  them  was 
read  from  the  reader* t  place.  '*  The  sentiment  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  is  not  to  be  rejected,  which  has  de- 
served to  be  recited  for  such  a  long  course  of  years 
fh>m  the  ttep  of  the  readen  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  h^trd  with  the  veneration  of  divine  author- 
ity from  the  bishop  to  the  humblest  of  the  laics,  fidth- 
ftil,  penitents,  and  catechumens." 

What  the  result  of  the  reference  fh>m  Africa  to  the 
"churches  beyond  the  seas"  may  have  been,  we  can 
only  judge  from  the  letter  which  ia  said  to  have  been 
written  om  the  subject  by  Innocent  I,  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  St.  Exupere,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  405. 
In  this  letter,  which,  although  disputed,  is  most  prob- 
ably genuine.  Innocent  gives  the  same  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  those  of 
the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  omitting  only  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  next  catalogue  is  that  of  the  Roman  Council, 
drawn  up  by  pope  Grelasius  and  seventy  bishops.  The 
genuineness  of  the  acts  of  this  council  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  Pearson,  Cave,  and  the  two  Basnages,  but 
vindicated  by  Pagi  and  Jeremiah  Jones.  The  cata^ 
logue  is  identical  with  the  preceding,  except  in  the  or- 
der of  the  books. 

Some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  have  descended  to  us  were  written 
soon  after  this  period.  The  very  ancient  Alexandrian 
MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum  contains  the  follow- 
ing books  in  the  order  which  we  here  give  them,  to- 
■'cther  with  the  annexed  catalogue :  "  Genesis,  Exodus, 


Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deoterononiy,  Jodna,  Jb^^ 
Ruth— 8  books.  Kingdoms,  4 ;  Bemama,  2-6  boob 
Sixteen  Prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  1 ;  Anwe^  2;  Mieili,^; 
Joel,  4 ;  Obadiah,  5 ;  Jonah,  6  ;  Kahmn,  7 ;  Aste 
8;  Zephaniah,  9;  Haggai,  10;  Zecfaariah,  U;)lik. 
Chi,  12;  Isaiah,  18;  Jeremiah,  14;  Eariciel,  15;  D» 
iel,16;  Esther;  Tobit;  Judith;  Ecxb,  2;  Macaka 
4;  PMdter  and  Hymns;  Job;  Proverbs;  Ecdcsf. 
tes;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Wisdom  of  Jesas  SoA; 
4  Gospels;  Acts,  1;  7  CathoUc  Epistles;  14  EfMb 
of  Paul ;  Revelation ;  2  Epistles  of  Clement;  lo^ete 
.  .  .  .  books;  Psalms  of  Solomon."  These  bmbn 
equally  incorporated  in  all  the  manoscripts  of  iti 
Latin  Vulgate  (which  was  ori^nsllj  tnmdaled  fai 
the  Septuagint).  Those  which  Jerome  did  net  ta» 
late  trim  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  as  Wisdom  aadEock> 
siasticus,  were  adopted  from  the  older  Latin  ymm. 

Although  the  Canon  of  Scripture  seemed  turn  te  be 
so  far  settled  by  the  decrees  of  these  eoondk.  al  M 
not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  them ;  and  it  is  e^ 
served  by  Jahn  (/nfrod)  that  the j  were  not  otfacrvk 
to  be  understood  than  *'  that  the  ecdeeiastical  boskt 
enumerated  in  this  catalogue  were  to  be  heid  as  uerfti 
for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  be  apfiri 
to  the  eonfirmation  of  doctrines  of  iaith.*'  SmA  ^ 
pears  at  least  to  have  been  the  sentuneot  of  ns? 
eminent  divines  between  this  period  and  Hm  IM 
century. 

8.  Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  excellent  Sdkoiaslk  B^ 
of  the  Canon,  furnishes  to  this  elfeet  a  host  of  tpa^ 
tions  firom  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  indndxig  T«a. 
Bede,  John  of  Damsscus,  Alcnin,  Peter  HaantaH. 
Hugh  de  St  Victor,  cardinal  Hugo  de  St. Ghov  Es- 
ther of  the  ordinary  Gloee,  and  Nicholas  Lyiaam.  Of 
these,  some  call  the  dentero-canonical  books  ^exccl> 
lent  and  useful,  but  not  in  the  Canon ;"  etiiefs  ipeik 
of  them  as  "apocryphal,  that  is,  doubtful  Scriptne," 
as  not  having  been  **  written  in  the  time  of  the  p^ 
ets,  but  in  that  of  the  priests,  under  Ptoleny,''  etr. 
as  not  "equalling  the  sublime  dignitj  of  the  o&er 
books,  yet  deserving  reception  for  their  landabk  is- 
struction,*'  classing  them  with  the  writings  of  JeieaK, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Bede,  and  w»«fc-i«g  a  wked 
distinction  not  only  between  the  Jewish  sad  Qntiaa 
Canons,  but  even  between  parts  of  die  deQter»<mni 
cal  writings.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  also  (Cbns 
of  the  Old  and  New  Te$tament  ascertained)  cites  semil 
of  the  same  authorities ;  he  has,  however,  in  oae  is- 
stance,  evidentiy  mistaken  Peter  Lombszd  far  Pets 
Comestor,  the  author  of  Scholaetie  Hietetry.  At  t^ 
era  of  the  Reformation  we  find  Faber,  Stapulea«,  od 
cardinal  Cajetan  expressing  themselves  to  tfat  tsm 
eflfect,  and  tiie  learned  Sanctos  Pagnini,  in  Ui  tnsh 
lation  of  the  Bible  from  the  origiaal  langisgei,  p^ 
lished  at  Lyons  in  1528  (the  first  Bible  that  ceitiii- 
ed  the  divisioif  into  verses  witii  the  present  fga«i\ 
dedicated  to  pope  Clement  VII,  distinguished  tke  ecd^- 
siastical  books,  which  he  says  were  not  in  the  Gane^ 
by  the  term  Ha^iographa,  For  a  descripCioa  of  tfcs 
rare  work,  see  Christian  Remembrancery  iv,  419,  ii  s 
treatise  On  the  dwition  ffverm*  tin  the  BSbie^  by  Bev- 
W.Wright,  LL.D. 

4.  We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  Bc^mbs- 
tion  when  the  question  of  the  Canon  of  Seriptmc  vai 
warmly  discussed.  Long  before  this  period  (ris.  a 
1880),  WickliffiB  had  published  his  translatifln  of  tbt 
Bible,  in  which  he  substituted  another  prokfse  te 
Jerome's;  wherein,  after  enum^ating  the  ^'tventv- 
five"  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  he  adds:  <'Wltf- 
ever  bo<^  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  besides  ^Mse  tsis* 
ty-five,  shall  be  set  among  the  Apoorpba,  thst  k 
without  authority  of  belief."  He  also,  in  order  to  ^ 
tingnish  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  Greek  iBleqpob- 
tions,  inserted  Jerome's  notes,  rsirKatai^  into  ti»  bodr 
of  the  text 

Although  Martin  Luther  commenced  the  pab&itiB 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1528,  y^  as  it  va 
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lUiahed  in  parts,  he  had  not  yet  made  any  distinc* 
>n  between  the  two  classes  of  books,  when  Lonicer 
ibliahed  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Septoagint  at  Stras- 
ir^  in  1526,  in  which  he  separated  the  Deuteio-ca- 
>nicaly  or  Apocryphal,  books  from  those  of  the  Jewish 
anon,  tar  which  he  was  severely  castigated  by  Mo- 
avta  (see  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  BibUotAeca 
tbUca,  ii,  268).  Arias  Montanus  went  still  fnrtker, 
id  rejected  them  altogether.  In  lo84  the  complete 
lition  of  Lather's  Bible  appeared,  wherein  those  books 
hich  Jerome  had  placed  inter  c^ocrypka  were  sepa- 
ited,  and  placed  by  themselves  between  the  Old  and 
ew  Testament,  under  the  title  * 'Apocrypha;  that  is, 
ooks  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  eqaai  to  holy 
cripture,  and  yet  are  osefkil  and  good  to  read." 

A  few  years  after,  the  divines  of  the  Conndl  of 
"rent  aaaembled,  and  among  the  earliest  subjects  of 
[lelr  deliberation  was  the  Canon  of  Scripture.     "  The 
'.anon  of  Augustine,"  says  bishop  Marsh,  **  continued 
>  be  the  canon  at  the  ruling  party.     But  as  there 
rere  not  wanting  persons,  especially  among  the  learn- 
d,  who  f^rom  time  to  time  recommended  the  Canon  of 
erome,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
yecide  between  the  contending  parties  (^Comparative 
r^iew,  p.  97).    The  Tridentine  fiithers  had  consequent- 
y  a  nice  and  difllcult  question  to  determine.     On  the 
ith  of  April,  1546,  all  who  were  present  at  the  fourth 
lession  of  the  Council  of  Trent  adopted  the  Canon  of 
Augustine,  declaring, "  He  also  is  to  be  anathema  who 
Loes  not  receive  these  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts, 
is  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Cath- 
>lic  Church,  and  are  found  in  the  ancient  editions  of 
Jie  Latin  Yulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  despises  the  aforesaid  tradi- 
tions •  .  .  ."     We  are  informed  by  Jahn  (Jnlroduo- 
tion)  that  this  decree  did  not  affect  the  distinction 
which  the  learned  had  always  made  between  the  ca- 
Donical  and  deutero-canonical  books,  in  proof  of  which 
he  refers  to  the  various  opinions  which  still  prevail  in 
his  church  on  the  subject,  Bernard  Lamy  {Apparatut 
Bibliate,  H,  5)  denying,  and  Du  Pin  (Prolegomena) 
asserting,  that  the  books  of  the  second  canon  are  of 
equal  authori^  with  those  of  the  first.     Those  who 
desire  further  information  will  find  it  in  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  controversies  which  took  place  at  the 
council  on  this  sufajeot— one  from  the  pen  of  cardinal 
Pallavicini,  the  oCher  by  &ther  Paul  Sarpi,  the  two 
eminent  historians  of  the  council.    Professor  Alber,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred,  having  denied  that 
any  such  distinction  as  that  maintained  by  his  brother 
professor,  Jahn,  can  lawfully  exist  among  Roman  Cath- 
cAic  divines,  insists  that  both  canons  possess  one  and 
the  same  aathority.     The  words  of  Bernard  Lamy, 
however,  cited  by  Jahn,  are— "The  books  of  the  second 
canon,  idthough  united  with  the  Jirst^  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  authority"  (Apparent,  Bibl.  ii,  5,  p. 
833).     Alber  endeavors  to  explain  this  as  meaning 
only  that  these  books  had  not  the  same  authority  be- 
fore the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  cites  a 
passage  from  Pallavicini  to  prove  that  tiie  anathema 
was  **  directed  against  those  Catholics  who  adopted  the 
views  of  cardinal  Cajetan"  (ii,  106).     But,  however 
this  may  be,  among  other  opinions  of  Luther  con- 
domned  by  the  council  was  the  following :  **  That  no 
books  should  be  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  those  received  by  the  Jews;  and  that 
from  the  New  should  be  excluded  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  of  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse."     The  whole  of  the  books  in  de- 
bate, with  the  exception  of  Sd  and  4th  Esdras,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  are  considered  as  canonical  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.    But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  one  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  council.     The  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage had  considered  ihe  same  books  canonical.   **  The 
Councfl  of  Trent,"  says  bishop  Marsh,  "declared  no, 
other  books  to  be  sacred  and  canonical  than  such  as 


.had  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
only  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
even  in  the  ancient  Greek  version,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint.  ...  In  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Sept.  there  is  the  same  intermixture  of  canoni- 
cal and  apocryphal  books  as  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  version"  [although  there  are  in  different  man- 
uscripts variations  in  the  particular  arrangement  of 
single  books].  **  The  Hebrew  was  inaccessible  to  the 
Latin  translators  in  £urope  and  Africa  daring  the  first 
three  centuries."  The  ecclesiastical  books  were  gen- 
erally written  within  a  period  which  could  not  have 
extended  to  more  than  two  centuries  before  tlie  birth 
of  Christ.  In  the  choice  of  the  places  which  were  as- 
signed them  by  the  Greek^  Jews  resident  in  Alexan- 
dria and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  who  probably  added 
these  books  to  the  Sept.  version  according  as  they  be- 
came gradually  approved  of,  they  were  directed  *^  part- 
ly by  the  subjects,  partly  by  their  relation  to  other 
writings,  and  partiy  by  the  periods  in  which  the  re- 
corded transactions  are  supposed  to  have  happened." 
Their  insertion  shows  how  highly  they  were  esteemed 
by  the  Greek  Jews  of  Eg3rpt ;  but  whether  even  the 
I^yptian  Jews  ascribed  to  them  canonical  and  divine 
authority  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  (Marshes  Com- 
parative View), 

The  following  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  reference  to  this  sul^t :  In  Coverdale*s 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1535,  the 
deutero-canonical  books  were  divided  frtmi  the  others 
and  printed  separately,  with  the  exception  of  the  book 
of  Baruch,  which  was  not  separated  fh>m  the  others  in 
this  version  until  the  edition  of  1550.  They  had,  how- 
evei^  been  separated  in  Matthew's  Bible  in  1537,  pre- 
faced with  the  words,  *Hhe  volume  of  the  book  called 
HagioffraphcL,"  This  Bible  contained  Olivetan's  pref- 
ace, in  which  these  books  were  spoken  of  in  somewhat 
disparaging  terms.  In  Cranmer's  Bible,  published  in 
15^,  the  same  words  and  pre&ee  were  continued ; 
but  in  the  edition  of  1549  the  word  Hagiographa  was 
changed  int%  Apocrypha^  which  passed  through  the 
succeeding  editions  into  King  James's  Bible.  Olive- 
tan's preface  was  omitted  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  in 
1568,  after  the  fhmiing  of  the  canon  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  1562.  In  the  (Geneva  Bible,  which 
was  the  popular  English  translation  before  the  present 
authorized  version,  and  which  was  published  in  1559, 
these  books  are  printed  separately  with  a  preface,  in 
which,  although  not  considered  of  themselves  as  suf- 
ficient to  prove  any  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  they 
are  yet  treated  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration.  In 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  margin  of  this  translation, 
references  are  made  to  the  deutero-canonical  books. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  1552,  no  catalogue  of  the  ''Holy  Scripture" 
had  yet  appeared,  but  in  the  Articles  of  1562  the  Can- 
on of  St.  Jerome  was  finally  adopted  in  the  following 
order :  5  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  and 
2  Samuel ;  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  1  and  2 
Esdras,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Cantica,  four  Prophets  the  Greater,  twelve  Prophets 
the  Less.  In  the  6tii  Article  it  is  declared  that  "in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of 
whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church," 
and  that  * '  the  other  books  (as  Jerome  saith)  the  Church 
doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners, but  yet  it  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine."  The  books  which  the  article  then  enumer- 
ates are  1  and  2  [3  and  4]  Esdras,  Tobias,  Judith,  the 
rest  of  the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  the  Song  of  the  Children, 
the  Story  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses,  and  1  and  2  Maccabees.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  correct,  in  point  of  fact,  in  including 
in  the  number  of  books  thus  referred  to  by  Jerome  as 
read  by  the  Church  for  edification  the  third  and  fourth 
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books  of  Esdras.     These  books  were  equally  rejected  1 1829,  i,  421  sq.)  has  maintained  a  somewhat 

by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  Luther,  who  did  not  |  principle  (see  Ganssen's  J%eopmetutia),    The  {jBth\ 


translate  them.  The  Church  of  England  further  de- 
clares that  **  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  are  commanfy  received,  we  do  receive  and  account 
them  canonical."  The  Church  of  England  has  herein 
followed  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage.  The 
phrase  *'of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Church,*'  refers  therefore  more  stricily  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  New,  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  doubts  €Ud  exist  respecting  the  Ax- 
TiLEOOMENA  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first 
book  of  Homilies,  published  in  1547,  and  the  second  in 
1560,  both  confirmed  by  the  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  1562, 
the  deutero-canonical  boo^s  are  cited  as  **  Scripture,'* 
and  treated  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  other  books 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  they  are  alluded  to  as  being  "  agreeable  to"  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Helvetic  Confession,  dated  1st  of  March,  1566, 
has  the  following  expression  respecting  the  apocry- 
phal books:  "We  do  not  deny  tliat  certain  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  named  by  the  ancients  apoc- 
ryphal, by  others  ecclesiastical,  as  being  read  in  the 
churches,  but  not  adduced  for  authority  in  matters  of 
belief;  as  Augustine,  in  the  18th  book  of  the  CUy  of 
Godj  ch.  xxxviii,  relates  that  the  names  and  books  of 
certain  prophets  were  adduced  in  the  lx>olu  of  Kings, 
but  adds  that  these  were  not  in  the  Canon,  and  that 
those  we  have  were  sufficient  for  piety.*'  The  Confes- 
sion of  the  Dutch  churches  (dated  the  same  year)  is 
more  full.  After  recounting  the  canonical  books,  **  re- 
specting which  no  controversy  existed,"  it  adds,  "  We 
make  a  distinction  between  these  and  such  as  art  call- 
ed apocrypha],  which  may  indeed  be  read  in  the 
Church,  and  prooft  adduced  from  them,  so  fu*  as  they 
agree  with  the  canonical  Ixwks;  but  their  authority 
and  force  are  by  no  means  such  that  any  article  of 
fiiith  may  be  certainly  declared  from  their  testimony 
alone,  still  less  that  they  can  impugn  or  detract  from 
the  authority  of  the  others."  They  add^ias  their  rea- 
son for  receiving  the  canonical  books,  that  "it  is  not 
so  much  because  the  Church  receives  them,  as  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  our  consciences  that  they 
have  come  from  God;  and  chiefly  on  this  account,  be- 
cause they  of  themselves  bear  testimony  to  their  own 
authority  and  sanctity,  so  that  even  the  blind  may  see 
the  frdfllment  of  all  thUigs  predicted  in  them,  as  it  were 
with  the  senses." 

The  Westminster  Confession  proceeded  on  the  same 
principle,  but  treated  the  books  of  the  second  canon 
with  less  ceremony.  After  enumerating  the  canonical 
books  (ascribing  thirteen  epistles  only  to  Paul),  they 
proceed  to  say  that  **  books  called  Apocrypha,  not  be- 
ing of  divine  confirmation,  are  no  part  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,  and  therefore  of  no  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Gi>d,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved  or 
made  use  of  than  other  human  writings."  And  again : 
"  The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  tot  which  it  ought 
to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  depended  not  on  the  testi- 
mony of  any  man  or  Church,  but  wholly  upon  God, 
the  author  thereof,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  may  be  moved 
and  induced  by  the  Church  to  a  high  and  reverent  es- 
teem of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the  heavenliness  of 
the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of 
the  style,  etc.,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abun- 
dantly evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
in&Uible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from 
the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  witness  by 
and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts." 

Luther  (on  1  Cor.  iii,  9, 10)  had  declared  that  the 
touchstone  by  which  certain  Scriptures  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  divine  or  not  was  the  following:  "  Do 


they  preach  Jesus  Christ  or  not?"     And,  among  the  ^Kichard  Baxter,  "  I  confess  I  could  nev«r  bout  of  set 


modems,  Dr.  Twesten  (VorUsus^en  fiber  die  Dogmatik^ 


sion  of  Augsburg,  dated  in  IbSL,  oontauis  no  uu^ 
whatever  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  nor  do  tbe  U.^ 
therans  appear  to  have  any  other  canon  than  \js^ 
Bible.  For  the  sentiments  of  the  Greek  OniRk  b 
Ebdras;  Esther;  Hacca3EB«. 

Iv  We  shall  add  a  few  words  oo  the  gnoali  li 
authorities  adopted  by  diflBerent  paitiee  fior  deai^ 
whether  a  work  is  canonical  or  not.  Mr.  Jefoin 
Jones  furnishes  us  with  three  diAvvnt  ricwt  cate 
subject.  "  The  first,"  he  aays, ''  is  the  opnuin<^t^ 
Papists,  who  have  generally  affirmed,  in  ihat 
versies  with  the  Protestanta,  that  the  anthorxtj  ^O: 
Scriptures  depends  upon,  or  is  derived  frtnn,  the  pntr 
of  their  Church.  By  the  authority  of  the  Cfairt 
those  authors  plainly  mean  a  power  lodged  ii  ^ 
Church  of  Rome  and  her  vyxkods,  of 
what  books  are  the  word  of  God,  than  which 
can  be  more  absurd  or  contrary  to  coounoii  aease;  k. 
if  80,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  csab 
book  which  is  not  divine  to  be  so.**  And  be  saa- 
tains  that  '*  it  is  possible,  on  this  principle,  that  JExf' 
fables,  or  the  infidel  books  of  Odsits,  Jolian,  sad  F^ 
phyry,  might  become  a  part  of  the  New  Testiae^^ 
But  the  fiict  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Quscl 
has  never  pretended  to  exercise  a  power  of  tliB  ^ 
scription.  Buhop  Marsh,  referring  to  this  subject  ^ 
serves :  "  That  the  Council  of  Trent  assumed  the  prv 
ilege  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  canonical  aotheritr  vbt 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  liare  no  such  satii»> 
ity,  is  a  charge  which  cannot  be  made  withoot  bps* 
tice ;  the  power  of  declaring  «**ti^nlri'1  a  bcok  wl^ 
has  never  laid  claim  to  that  title  is  a  power  not 
cised  even  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  this  reject  t 
acts  like  other  churches ;  it  sits  in  |ndgnieiit  ee  exxt* 
ing  claims,  and  determines  whether  they  are  Tslid  cr 
not."  From  certain  expressions  of  divinea,  wbo  Inn 
asserted  that  the  Scriptures  would  liave  no  antli^ 
whatever  without  the  testimony  <^  the  Qturch,  it  k> 
been  supposed  that  they  ascribed  to  the  Qnrdi  u  c' 
bitrary  power  over  these  divine  books;  BeUmsat 
therefore,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  objer- 
tive  and  subjective  authority  of  the  ScripUirci,  tior 
authority  in  themselves,  and  that  which  they  ftare  m 
respect  to  us.  Thus  Augustine  said  that  be  vnU 
not  believe  the  Gospel  but  for  the  anthority  ti  ik 
Church,  adding,  however,  that  the  inritatioo  «f  6t 
Church  was  but  the  first  step  to  his  complete  iHnBOi- 
tion  by  the  Spuit  of  God  (Cbn^ssmw,  ti,  8). 

Another  principle  was  that  adopted  by  all  tbe  in- 
formed communions  (except  the  Ang^liam  Chared), 
viz.,  to  use  Mr.  Joneses  words,  that  **<Aer«  vt  mtari 
or  nmate  evidences  in  (he  Scripture*^  wkich^  ef^k 
the  iUumimation  or  testiwumy  of  the  ffofy  SpiriL,  an  d- 
only  true  proofs  of  their  beiag  the  Word  qfGoi;  «.  w 
use  the  words  of  the  French  refonoed  comanmin  a 
its  Confession,  which  harmonise  with  the  netbf^ 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  and  Belgian  commnnioBi,  tht: 
upon  the  internal  persuasion  of  tlie  Spirit  thegiamtk 
Canonical  from  Ecdesiastictd^  i.  e.  ApoeryjAd  fceb. 
This  method  Mr.  Jones  thinks  to  be  of  a  very  extzttt- 
dinary  nature.  '*  Can  it  be  supposed, "  he  saks,  '^tte 
out  often  thousand  books,  private  Christians,  er  ercn 
our  most  learned  reformers,  shoold  by  any  iateml 
evidence  agree  precisely  on  the  number  of  tvcsti^ 
seven,  which  are  now  esteemed  canonical,  ml^aaA 
thereto  by  some  characters  those  books  contsia,  d 
their  being  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Beh 
Ghost?"  This  he  conceives  to  be  folly  and  madiim. 
and  an  assumption  of  ** immediate  inspiratioBL**  ''It 
first  supposes  the  books  to  be  inspired,  and  then  pnm* 
that  they  are  so  because  they  are  so."  This  is  osh* 
an  argument,  says  bishop  Burnet,  to  him  that  feds  H, 
if  it  be  one  at  alL    * ^  For  my  part,**  said  the  oelebntui 


such  testimony  or  light  of  the  Spirit^  nor  reason  bo- 
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er,  ivbich,  without  hunum  testimony,  would  have 
ade  me  believe  that  the  book  of  Canticles  is  canoni- 
il  and  written  by  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom 
Kxrr^'phal  and  written  by  Philo.     Kor  oonld  I  have 
ciovrn  any  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges, 
uth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  etc. 
» be  written  by  divine  inspiration,  but  by  tradition,  etc 
Tlie  third  metliod  is  that  approved  of  by  Mr.  Jones, 
iz.  ^at  tradition,  or  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
hristians,  preserved  in  their  writings,  is  the  best 
tetbod  of  determining  this  subject.     "This,'*  adds 
Ir.  Jones,  '*is  the  method  the  first  Christians  con- 
tan  tly  made  use  of  to  prove,  against  the  heretics,  the 
rutb  of  the  sacred  books,  viz.  by  appealing  to  that  cer- 
ain  and  undoubted  tradition  which  assured  them  they 
rere  the  writings  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
»ear.      Thus  we  knew  that  OvidfVirgil,  or  Livy  wrote 
he  books  under  their  names."     To  this,  we  think, 
night  have  been  added  internal  evidence  and  the  ap> 
>lication  of  critical  skill.     The  chief  objection  which 
las  been  urged  against  this  .method  is,  that  it  leaves 
the  canonicity  of  each  book  to  the  decision  of  every 
private  individual,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
>f  a  cojMm.     Certain  it  is  that  the  ancient  Church,  in 
(lecidin>;  on  the  present  Canon,  exhibited  a  wonderful 
theolo^cal  tact,  as  the  books  which  it  has  handed  down 
as  canonical,  and  these  alone,  are  generally  the  same 
which,  after  having  undergone  the  strictest  ordeal  that 
the  learning  and  acumen  of  modem  times  have  been 
enabled  to  apply  to  them,  are  acknowledged  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  authentic.     In  fact,  the  Church  has 
adopted  the  same  methods  for  this  purpose  which  Mr. 
Jonea  has  considered  to  be  the  only  ones  satisfactory 
to  private  individuals.     Christians  are  thus  in  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.     Mr.  Gaus- 
sen  (^T^heopneusHa^  p.  840)  admits  that  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  reformed  churches  is  untenable,  and 
he  substitutes  for  it  "for  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tes- 
timony of  the  Jews,  and  for  the  New,  the  Testimony 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  by  which  he  understands,  the 
general  consent,  in  regard  to  the  former,  of  all  Jews, 
Egyptians  and  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  an- 
cient and  modem,  good  and  bad ;"  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Catholic  Church  he  understands  ^'the 
universal  consent  of  ancient  and  modem  churches, 
Asiatic  and  European,  good  and  bad :  that  is,  not  only 
the  sections  which  have  adhered  to  the  Beformation, 
but  the  Greek  section,  the  Armenian  section,  the  Syr- 
ian section,  the  Boman  section,  and  the  Unitarian  sec- 
tion."    And  hi  p.  842, 845,  he  ascribes  entire  in&Uibil- 
ity  to  both  Jewish  and  Ctiristian  churches  in  respect 
to  the  Canons  of  Scripture.     **  The  Jews  could  not  in- 
troduce a  human  book  into  the  Old  Testament,  and 
neither  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  idolatrous  churches,  could  add  a  shigle  apoc- 
ryphal book  to  the  New It  was  not  m  their 

power  not  to  transmit  them  intact  and  complete.     In 
tpiie  o/thenuelves  it  was  so  ordered,"  etc 

The  question,  however,  in  dispute  is  not  so  much 
with  regard  to  ^e  Jewish  Canon,  regarding  which  no 
controversy  exists,  as  whether  there  is  or  is  not  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  the  fact  how  fax  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  gave  the  stamp  of  their  authority  to  any 
books  not  contained  in  this  Canon.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain evidence  as  to  the  authority  on  which,  or  the  time 
when,  the  Jewish  Canon  was  collected  (see  Ezba),  or 
of  the  cause  of  its  closing,  and  our  best  evidence  in  fii^ 
vor  of  the  canonicity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament.  (Comp.  hi  addition  to 
the  works  already  cited,  Vicenzi's  IntroducHo  m  Scrip, 
Deutero-canon,  Rome,  1842 ;  Keerl,  Die  Apohryphen- 
frage  au/t  Neue  beleuchtet,  Lips.  1866;  Stier,  Letttes 
Wort  Hber  die  Apobyphen,  Lpz.  1866 ;  Stowe,  in  the 
BibHoth,  Sacrct^  April,  1864.  Wahl  has  published  an 
excellent  Clavia  Librorum  V,  T,  Apoc.  philological  lips. 
1863).— Kitto,  8.  V.     See  Cano^i. 


Denteionomy-  (hi  Heb.  the  title  is  taken,  like 
most  of  the  other  books,  Arom  the  initial  words,  nki( 
n'''in?n,  "  The»e  are  the  words,"  or  shnply  D'^'?5?, 
*^  Woiids ;"  in  the  Sept.  AtvnpovofuoVf  second  lam,  as 
being  a  repetition  of  the  Law;  Yulg.  DeuterotUum: 
called  also  by  the  later  Jews  fCninn  ^13^73,  duplicate 
of  the  Law,  and  nihSlin  *^l@0,  book  of  admomtion9\ 
the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  or  the  last  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  sublime  and  dignified  man- 
ner in  which  Moses  terminated  that  work,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  his  peculiar  mission,  and  in- 
tersperses several  additional  items  of  history  in  the 
recapitulation  of  his  public  career.  It  forms  a  sacred 
legacy  which  he  here  bequeathed  to  his  people,  and 
very  different  fh)m  those  lavrs  which  he  had  announced 
to  them  at  Sinai.  The  tone  of  the  law  fiiUs  here  con- 
siderably in  the  background,  and  the  tubfectivitg  (in- 
dividuality) of  the  Lawgiver,  and  his  peculiar  relation 
to  his  people,  stand  out  more  prominently.  A  thor- 
oughly sublime  and  prophetic  sphit  pervades  all  its 
speeches  from  beg^inning  to  end.  The  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  God  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the  inward 
concerns  of  his  people,  their  relations,  fbture  fate,  and 
eventful  vicissitudes.  The  Lawgiver  here  stands  amid 
Israel,  warning  and  consoling,  oommanding  and  ex- 
horting, surveyhig  and  proclaiming  the  future  with 
marvellous  discemment. 

I.  Contents,— The  book  consists  chiefly  of  three  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his  death. 
They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i,  1),  in  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wanderings,  the  fortieth 
year  after  their  exodus  ftrom  Egypt  (i,  8).  Subjoined 
to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessmg 
of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his  death. 

1.  The  first  Discourse  (i,  1-iv,  40).— After  a  brief 
historical  introduction  (i,  1-6),  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  past  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had  the 
most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the  people 
into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the  contests 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the  various 
tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which  their  suc- 
cess had  always  depended  upon  their  obedience ;  and 
reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  fh>m  the  promised  land, 
first  of  the  former  generation  because  they  had  been 
disobedient  in  the  matter  of  the  spies,  and  next  of  him- 
self; with  whom  the  Lord  was  wroth  for  their  sakes 
(iii,26).  On  the  appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  his- 
tory is  then  based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation 
to  obedience ;  and  especially  a  warning  against  idola- 
try as  that  which  had  brought  God*s  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (ir,  8),  and  would  yet  bring  sorer 
punishment  m  the  ftituro  (iv,  26-28).  To  this  dis- 
course is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv, 
41-43). 

2.  The  second  Discourse  is  introduced,  like  the  first, 
by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered  (iv,  44-49).  It  extends  f^om  ch.  v, 
1,  to  xxvi,  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation,  with  some 
modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law  aheady  given 
on  Mount  SinaL  Tet  it  is  no  bare  recapitulation  or 
naked  enactment,  but  every  word  shows  the  heart  of 
the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of  zeal  for  God  and  of  the 
most  fervent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation.  It 
is  the  father  no  less  than  the  legislator  who  speaks ; 
and  while  obedience  and  lifo  are  throughout  bound 
up  together,  it  is  the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not 
a  service  of  formal  ccmstraint  wliich  is  the  burden  of 
his  exhortations.  The  foUowhig  are  the  principal 
heads  of  discourse : 

a.  He  begins  with  that  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  code — the  Ten  Commandments — and 
impressively  repeats  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  given  (v,  1-vi,  8). 
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ft.  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has  done  so 
great  things  for  them  (vi),  and  the  utter  uprooting  of 
all  idol-worship  (vii),  are  the  points  chiefly  insisted 
upon.  But  they  are  alsb  reminded  that  if  idolatry  be 
a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is  self-righteousness  on 
the  other  (viii,  10  sq.),  and  therefore,  lest  they  should 
be  lifted  up,  the  speaker  enters  at  length  on  the  histo- 
ry of  their  past  rebellicms  (ix,  7, 22-24),  and  especially 
of  thei:  sin  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix,  9-21). 
The  true  nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically 
urged  (x,  12-xl,  32),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedi- 
ence set  forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a 
people  (x,  15,  21, 22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi,  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi,  26-32)  are  further  detailed. 

c.  From  the  general  tpirit  in  which  the  law  should 
be  observed,  Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enact- 
ments. Even  these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge 
to  the  people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship in  the  land  (xii,  1-3).  They  are,  upon  the  whole, 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  first  the  laws 
touching  religion;  then  those  which  are  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  executive ; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  people.  The  whole  are  framed  with  ex- 
press reference  to  the  future  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

(1.)  Rdigioiu  Statutes  (xii-xvi,  17).— There  is  to  be 
but  one  sanctuary  where  all  offerings  lure  to  be  offered. 
Flesh  may  be  eaten  anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only 
be  slain  in  **the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose"  (xii,  5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to 
idolatry  from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities  if 
idolatrous,  are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii),  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv,  1,  2).  Next  come  reg- 
ulations respecting  clean  and  undean  animals,  tithe, 
the  year  of  release,  and  the  three  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over, of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv,  8-xvi,  17). 

(2.)  GovemrMKtal  and  Executive  Functuma  (xvi,  18- 
xxi,  23). — The  laws  affiacting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  judges  (xvi,  18-20)  and 
the  priests  (xvii,  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  justice  (xvii,  1-13);  the  law  of  the  king  (xvii,  14- 
20),  of  the  priests,  aod  Levites,  and  prophets  (xviii) ; 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of  witnesses  (xlx).  The  or- 
der is  not  very  exact,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  section 
xvi,  18-xix,  21,  ia  judicial  in  its  character.  The  pas- 
sage xvi,  21-xvii,  1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place. 
Baumgarten  {Comnu  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  close  connection  which  must  subsist 
between  the  true  worship  of  God  and  righteous  rule 
and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  said 
with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx),  both  as  waged  (a) 
generally  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  especially  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Private  and  Social  Injunctions^  or  laws  touching 
domestic  life  and  the  relation  of  man  to  man  (xxi,  15- 
xxvi,  19).  So  Ewald  divides,  assigning  the  former 
part  of  chap,  xxi  to  the  previous  section.  Hftvemick, 
on  the  other  hand,  includes  it  in  the  present.  The 
fact  is  that  ver.  10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war,  which 
are  treated  of  in  chap,  xx,  whereas  1-9  seem  more 
natural!}'  to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
section.  It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  fHend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  charity 
by  which  men  should  be  actuated  (xxiv,  16-22).  It 
concludes  with  the  following  confession,  which  every 
Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  offers  the  first-fruits,  and 
which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is  as  a  member  of  the 
theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  great- 
ly blessed  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  this  whole  long  discourse  is  wound  up  by  a 
brief  but  powerful  appeal  (xxvi,  16-19),  which  reminds 
•'*  of  the  words  with  which  it  opened.     It  will  be  ob- 


served that  no  pains  an  taken  here,  or  indeed  ga» 
ally  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  to  keep  tlie  aercnl  -^ 
tions  of  the  law,  considered  as  moral,  rifeoal,  sad  < 
monial,  apart  frinn  each  other  by  any  denriy-aaxM 
line.  But  there  is  in  this  discourse  a  T^sry  tesEsAm. 
gradual  descent  from  the  higher  gronnd  to  the  \amv. 
The  speaker  begins  by  set^g  forth  Jebovsk  Wrrrif 
as  the  great  object  of  love  and  worship ;  thnwi  k 
passes  [1.]  to  the  Religious,  [2.]  to  the  PolMcal,^ 
[3.]  to  the  Social  economy  of  his  peofde.. 

3.  In  the  third  Discourse  (xxvH,  1-zxx,  2(^  the  ^ 
ers  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The  pK^ 
are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount  Eti^al 
on  them  to  write  '* all  the  words  of  this  law.*'  Tte 
follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pronounced  bv  tl»  Le- 
vites on  Ebal  (xxvii,  14-26),  and  the  blessings  oa  G» 
zun  (xxviil,  1-14).  How  terrible  will  be  the  psa^ 
ment  of  any  neglect  of  this  law  is  further  pcatnTsi 
in  the  vivid  words  of  a  prophecy  but  too  feaifally  T«i. 
ified  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  peof^  lb 
subject  of  this  discourse  is  briefly ''  The  BlesoBf  aad 
the  Curse.  *  *  The  prophetic  speeches  visibly  and  pd- 
ually  increase  in  energy  and  enthosiam^  mta  & 
perspective  of  the  remotest  future  of  the  people  ^€d 
lies  open  to  the  eye  of  the  inspired  lawgirer  in  all  s 
checkered  details,  when  his  words  resolve  theBseha 
into  a  flight  .of  poetical  ecstasy,  into  the  strum  Pt% 
splendid  triumphal  song,  in  which  the  tone  of  grkf  ^ 
lamentation  is  as  heart-rending  as  the  annomcce^ 
of  divine  salvation  therein  ia  jubilant  (eh.  xxts. 
xxviU). 

4.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Mosei  (!■ 
its  still  further  preservation)  to  the  costody  of  the  U- 
vites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people  to  bear  H  read  &x 
every  seven  years  (xxxi) ;  the  Song  of  Moees  spokn 
in  the  ears  of  the  peoi^e  (xxxi,  30-xxxil,  4Q;  aadtk 
blessing  of  the  twelve  ^ibes  (xxxiii). 

5.  The  book  closes  (xxxiv)  with  an  acooral  of  &e 
death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  hia  is 
xxxii,  48-^52.  On  the  authorship  of  the  last  efaapCK 
see  below. 

II.  Relation  of  Deuteromotny  to  tkeprmsedi/^beeb.- 
It  has  been  an  opinion  very  geDeraUj  entertainrf  hw 
the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier,  ^ 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  compile  wbok  'm 
itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to  the  other  booktai « 
later  addition.  Only  dupters  zxxil,  -■"grfii,  xxxir 
have  been  in  whole  or  in  part  called  in  qaestieB  It 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von  Lengerke.  De  ICrtto 
thinks  that  xxxii  and  xxxiii  have  been  borrowed  fna 
other  sources,  and  that  xxxiv  Is  the  work  of  the  B»> 
hist  (q.  v.).  Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii  to  harv  bta 
borrowed  from  another  writer,  who  lived,  howerv  (a 
accordance  with  his  theory,  which  we  shail  notioe  ^• 
er  down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  be  «•- 
siders  xxxiii  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  (Repert  1 35) 
and  Tuch  (Gen.  p.  556)  decide  that  it  is  Elohistic  S<m 
of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chapters  ongiaillT 
formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Kombeis,  nd  thi 
the  Deuteronomist  tore  them  away  from  thdr  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  awn  v«i 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a  fittiif 
conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers  are  otcfiBaes 
that  the  whole  book,  as  it  stands  at  presmt,  b  if  tte 
same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question  of  some  intsrctt  asd 
importance  whether  the  book  of  Deoteronomy  iboeM 
be  assigned  to  the  author,  or  one  of  the  anthers,  of  tk 
fbrmer  portions  of  the  Fentatench,  or  whether  kin 
distinct  and  independent  work.  The  more  ooostns* 
tive  critics  of  the  school  of  Hengstenbcrg  ooateod  Ait 
Deuteronomy  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentatesck, 
which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  Otbertt 
as  St&helin  and  Delitasch,  have  given  reasons  ftr  be- 
lieving that  it  was  written  by  tiie  Jebovist;  wbOft 
others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  hi  ftrw  of 
a  different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opimoa  Rsti 
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^e  many  variatioiis  and  additions  to  be  fotind  in 
teronomyf  both  in  the  historical  and  legal  portions, 
ell  as  the  observable  difference  of  style  and  phra- 
>gy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  we  come  to 
ider  more  directly  the  question  of  aathorship,  to 
i  into  account  these  alleged  peculiarities;  and  it 
'  be  -well  to  enumerate  the  principal  discrepancies, 
itions,  etc,  as  given  by  De  Wette  in  the  last  edition 
la  JStnleitwug  (many  of  his  former  objections  be  aft- 
ards  abandoned),  and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  ex- 
lations  which  they  have  called  forth. 
L.)  IHscr^pcmciei, — The  most  important  discrepan- 

alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical  portions  of 
iteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are  the  following : 
1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i,  6-18)  is  at  vari- 
e  with  the  account  in  Exod.  xviiL  It  b  referred 
k  difierent  time,  being  placed  after  the  departure  of 

people  Anom  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas  in  Exodus  it 
iaid  to  have  occurred  during  their  encampment  be- 
3  the  mount  (Exod.  xviil,  6).     The  circumstances 

differenty  and  apparently  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
K>9in^  of  the  seventy  elders  (Num.  xi,  11-17).  To 
B  it  has  been  answered,  tliat  although  Deut.  i,  6 
ntiona  the  departure  firom  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i,  9-17 
idently  refers  to  what  took  place  dwring  the  abode 
)re,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  expression  *'at 
\X  tune,"  ver.  9,  with  the  same  expression  in  ver.  18. 
te  speaker,  as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse, 
ecks  himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
riant  drcnmstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
mtioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
»irly  resnmptive  of  ver.  6.    Again,  there  is  no  force 

the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is  here  passed 
er  in  silence.  When  making  allusion  to  a  well- 
lown  historical  £»ct,  it  is  unnecessary'  for  the  speaker 
enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is  an  omission,  not 
contradiction.  Lastly,  the  story  in  Exodus  is  per- 
ctly  distinct  fh>m  that  in  Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no 
mfdsion  of  the  two  here.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  in- 
itution  of  the  seventy  in  Deut.,  probably  because  the 
Hce  was  only  temporary,  and  if  it  did  not  cease  he- 
re the  death  of  Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  per- 
^uated  in  the  promised  land.  (So  in  substance 
anke,  Lengerke,  Hengstenberg,  Hftvemick,  Stfthe- 

Q.) 

(2.)  Chap,  i,  22  is  thought  to  be  at  variance  with 
Turn,  xiil,  2,  because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent 
le  spies  into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  peopk^ 
'hereas  there  Crod  is  said  to  have  commanded  the 
leasure.  The  ex]danation  Lb  obvious.  The  people 
lake  tha  request ;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then 
ives  to  it  Hii  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of 
lumbers  the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned, 
lere,  where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the 
eellngs  and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  re- 
oinds  them  both  that  the  request  originated  with 
hemselvea,  and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
hat  request  sprang  (ver.  20, 21).  These  are  not  men- 
ioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may  be  re- 
oarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  in 
he  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconciliation  of  Gal.  ii, 
I  with  Acts  XV,  2, 8.  Both  admit  of  a  similar  explan- 
ition. 

(8.)  Chap,  i,  44,  <' And  the  AmorUes  which  dwelt  m 
that  mountain,"  etc,  whereas  in  the  story  of  the  same 
svent,  Num.  xiv,  43-46,  AmalekUes  are  mentioned. 
Answer :  in  this  latter  passage  not  only  Amalekites, 
but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have  come  down  against 
the  Israelites.  The  Amorites  stand  here  not  for 
*'Amalckite8,"  but  for  "Canaanites,"  as  being  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes  (corap.  Gen. 
XV,  16 ;  Deut.  i,  7) ;  and  the  Amalekites  are  not  named, 
but  hinted  at,  when  ft  is  said,  "  they  destroyed  you  f» 
^r,"  where,  according  to  1  Chron.  iv,  42,  they  dwelt 
(80  Hengst  iii,  421). 

(4.)  Chap,  ii,  2-8,  confhsed  and  at  variance  witii 
Num.  XX,  14-21,  and  xxi,  4.    In  the  former  we  read 
II.— Ceo 


(ver.  4),  "Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your 
brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the  latter  (ver. 
20),  "And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go  through.  And 
Edom  came  out  against  him,"  etc.  But,  according  to 
Deuteronomy,  that  part  of  the  Edomitish  territory  only 
was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath  and  Ezion-geber. 
In  this  exposed  part  of  their  territory  any  attempt  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  would  have  been 
useless,  whereas  at  Kadesh,  where,  according  to  Num. 
hers,  the  opposition  was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  country  was  in  fkvor  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst. 
iii,  288  sq.).  To  this  we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii,  8, 
when  it  is  said  "  we  pamed  byfrofa  our  brethren  the 
children  of  Esau . . .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  fiedlure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere  is 
implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and  Moab- 
ites  (ver.  6, 28),  whbh,  it  is  said,  contradicts  the  story 
in  Num.  xx,  19,  20.  But  in  both  accounts  the  Israel- 
ites offer  to  pay  for  what  they  have  (comp.  Deut.  ii,  6 
with  Num.  xx,  19).  And  if  in  Deut.  xxiii,  4  there 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  to  Deut.  ii,  29  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by 
observing  (with  Hengst.  iii,  286)  that  the  unfriendli- 
ness of  the  Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Is- 
raelites with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why 
the  latter  were  obliged  to  buy  proviiions. 

(5.)  There  is  a  difference  in  the  account  of  the  en- 
campments of  the  Israelites  as  given  Deut.  x,  6,  7, 
compared  with  Num.  xx,  28 ;  xxxiii,  80  and  87.  In 
Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of  encampment  was,  1. 
Bene-jaakan ;  2.  Moeera  (where  Aaron  dies) ;  8.  Gud- 
godah ;  4.  Jotbath.  In  Numbers  it  is,  1.  Moseroth ; 
2.  Bene-jaakan ;  8.  Hor-hagidgad ;  4.  Jotbath.  Then 
follow  the  stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies.  (It 
is  remarlutble  here  that  no  account  is  given  of  the  sta- 
tions between  Edon-geber  and  Kadesh  on  the  return 
route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
cile these  accounts.  The  explanation  given  by  Kurtz 
{A  tlas  zwr  Getch,  d,A,B.  20)  is,  on  the  whole,  Uie  most 
satisfEU^tory.  He  says :  "In  the  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  the  whole  congregation  comes  a  second 
time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num. 
xxxiii,  86).  On  the  down-route  to  Ezion-geber  they 
had  encamped  at  the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or 
Moserah),  Bene-jaakan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.. 
But  now,  again  departing  ftroro  Kadesh,  they  go  to 
Mount  Hor,  *  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom'  (ver. 
87,  88),  or  to  Moserah  (Deut.  x,  6,  7),  this  Ust  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-jaa- 
kan, Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about 
this  time,  i  e.  a  second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh."     See  Exodb. 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepancy  as  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  writer :  in  Deut.  the  usual  name  for 
the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is  Horeb, 
only  once  (xxxiii,  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the  other  books 
Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb.  The  answer 
given  is  that  Horeb  was  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
mountain  range,  Sinai  the  particular  mountain  on 
which  the  law  was  delivered ;  and  that  Horeb,  the 
more  general  and  well-known  name,  was  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  rhetorical  style  of  this  bock,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  the  Sinaitic 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land 
of  Moab  (Deut.  i,  6 ;  xxix,  1).    So  Keil.    See  Horeb. 

(II.)  Additions,^!,  In  the  History,  (a)  The  com- 
mand of  God  to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i,  6,  7,  not  men- 
tioned in  Num.  x,  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites, 
Deut  i,  45,  omitted  in  Num.  xiv,  46.  The  intercession 
of  Moses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut  ix,  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  in  Exod.  xxxii,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  however,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  ve^y  naturally  in  the  earlier 
books,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same 
hand.    But  of  more  note  are:  (b)  The  command  not 
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to  fight  with  the  MoabHes  and  Ammcmites,  Deut.  it,  9, 
19,  or  with  the  Edomitea,  bat  to  bay  of  them  food  and 
water,  ii,  4-^ ;  the  valuable  historical  notices  whidi  are 
g^ven  respecting  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  ooon- 
tries  of  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  of  Moant  Seir,  ii.  10- 
12, 20-28;  the  sixty  fortified  cities  of  Bashan,  iii,  4 ;  the 
king  of  the  coantry  who  was  "of  the  remnant  of  gi- 
ants," iii,  11 ;  the  diffsrent  names  of  Hermon,  iii,  9 ; 
the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  ii,  26 ;  and  the  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv, 
17, 18,  compered  with  Exod.  xvii,  8. 

2.  In  the  Law,  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of 
refage,  Deut.  xix,  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num.  xxxv, 
14  and  Deut.  iv,  41 ;  of  one  particular  place  for  the 
solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings,  tithes,  etc. 
are  to  be  brou^t,  Deut.  xii,  5,  etc.,  whilst  the  restric- 
tion ¥rith  regard  to  the  slaying  of  animals  only  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvii, 
8,  4)  is  done  away,  15,  20,  21 ;  the'regulations  respect- 
ing tithes  to  be  brought  with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  appointed  place,  Dent,  xii,  6,  11, 17 ; 
xlv,  22,  etc. ;  xxvi,  12 ;  oonceming  fklse  prophets  and 
sedacers  to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them, 
xiii ;  concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii,  14,  etc. ;  the  prophets,  xviii,  15,  etc. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx ;  the  expiation  of  secret  mur- 
der; the  law  of  female  captives;  of  first-bom  sons  by 
a  doable  marriage ;  of  disobedient  sons ;  of  those  who 
suflfor  death  by  hanging,  xxi ;  the  laws  in  xxii,  5-8, 
18-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv,  1,  and  various  lesser  enact- 
ments, xxiii  and  xxv ;  the  form  of  thanksgiving  in 
offering  the  first-ftxdts,  xxvi ;  the  command  to  write 
the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii,  and  to  read  it  before  all 
Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  xxxi,  10-18. 

Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifications 
of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as,  for  instance, 
the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut  xv,  12,  etc  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xxi,  2,  etc.  See  also  the  fuller  di- 
rections in  Deat.  xv,  19-28 ;  xxvi,  1-11,  as  compared 
with  the  briefer  notices,  Exod.  xiii,  12 ;  xxiii,  19. 

All  these,  however,  afford  no  real  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  author  with  tliat  of  the  preceding  books,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  Moses  himself,  who,  as  the 
propounder  of  the  law  and  the  director  of  the  history, 
was  competent  to  expand  and  illustrate  both,  and,  in- 
deed, could  hardly  fail  to  do  so,  were  he  other  than  a 
mechanical  copyist. 

III.  Date  of  CompotiHon.^WtiB  the  book  really 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before  the 
entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not  only 
does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  contained  in 
the  book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  in  the 
last  month  of  the  40  years'  wandering,  and  when  the 
people  were  just  about  to  enter  Canaan  (i,  1-5),  but  he 
tells  us  with  still  farther  exactness  that  all  the  words 
of  this  Law  were  written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book 
(xxxi,  9).  Moreover,  the  fkct  that  the  goodly  land 
lay  even  now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to 
be  nppermoet  in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
continually  meet  with  such  expressions  as  **  when  Je- 
hovah thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  tlie  land  which  He 
hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,"  or  **  whither 
thou  goest  in  to  possess  it"  Tliis  phraseology  is  so 
constant,  and  seems  to  foil  in  so  naturally  with  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  book,  that  to  sup- 
pose it  was  written  long  after  the  setttement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (De 
Wette,  Lengerke,  and  others),  or  in  that  of  Manasseh 
(Ewald,  as  above),  is  not  only  to  make  the  book  a  his- 
torical romance,  but  to  attribute  very  considerable  in- 
ventive skill  to  the  author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  tliat  the  character  of  the 
laws  is  sach  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long  residence 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the  allusion  to 
the  temple  (xii,  and  xvi,  1-7),  the  provision  for  the 
right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and  prophetical  office5, 


the  roles  for  dvil  and  mflitaxy  oiganisation  aaki 
state  of  the  Levites^  who  are  represented  at  kq 
without  cities  (though  soch  are  grastcd  Id  tksi 
Num.  xxxv)  and  without  tithes  (allotted  to  iknn 
Num.  xviii,  20,  etc.).  Bat  in  the  psaeagcs  e^a 
Temple  is  not  named,  mach  leas  is  it  spoken  if  k»i 
ready  existing :  on  the  contrary,  the  pfanse  ck 
is  *  *  The  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  ^mB  eft 
Again,  to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  p» 
ing  for  the  future  and  very  dilTereat  poeitKB  tf  i 
people  as  settled  in  tlie  land  of  Caxuuui,  is  to  te  M 
even  ordinary  sagacity.  Withovt  zmiaiiig  tk  c^ 
tion  aboat  his  divine  commission,  sorely  it  is  mu 
much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a  \e^m 
would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity,  and  wedii 
anxious  to  regulate  its  doe  administntioB  ia  tk  is 
of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against  fiske  pn^fat 
and  seduoers  to  idolatry.  As  regards  the  Lerito.lb- 
ses  might  have  expected  or  even  desired  th&t,tki^ 
possessing  certain  cities  (which,  however,  wen  aU- 
ited  by  others  as  well  as  thema«lves),  they  dock  % 
be  confined  to  those  cities,  but  scsttared  over  tk  ^ 
of  the  ooontry.  This  most  have  been  th»  case  tts& 
owing  to  the  very  gradual  occupation  of  the  sev  » 
ritory.  The  mere  fact  that,  in  giving  then  osn 
rights  in  DeoL,  nothing  is  said  of  an  esrHa*  pvnis 
in  Nam.,  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  t^  « 
lier  iffovision  was  unknown  or  had  osased  tp  ki 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  snch  as  the  msk 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv,  19;  xvi^f 
the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii,  5 ;  xxii,  21,  etc) :  u 
name  Fea$t  of  Tabemadet ;  and  the  motive  fcr  be- 
ing the  Sabbath,  are  of  li^le  force.  In  Ama 
Saturn  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  in  tke  t^» 
ness ;  the  punishment  of  stoning  is  Soaad  slio  m  i 
older  documents ;  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  agm  ii* 
Lev.  xxiii,  34 ;  and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  ebr- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  at  least,  does  not  exdade  dk 
motives. 

IV.  Author,^!.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  bf  k 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Ixiok  is  the  work  of  oae  i> 
thor.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  qaetkeeds 
possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De  Wetter 
41-8;  X,  6-9;  xxxii  and  xxxiiL  Internal  cridfKt 
indeed,  is  strongly  decisive  that  this  book  of  tkc  Fa- 
tateuch  was  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  s^  of  Deatow- 
my  is  very  difbrent  from  that  of  the  otiier  fear  l»c 
of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  bmr  rlcffl^ 
ical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  graad^odih 
diction  more  akin  to  the  sablimer  pumg»  of  ik 
prophets  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  hiitBciiBs. 

8.  Who,  then,  was  the  author?  This  qaatam  ^ 
course,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pieocdiBf  Sr- 
cusdon.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  views  of  tkv 
who  deny  its  authorship  by  Moses.  On  this  pdtf  A* 
following  principal  hypotheses  have  beea  siahitfiie^: 

a.  The  opinion  of  St&helin  (and,  as  it  woold  sea,^ 
Bleek),  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  vrilar  «f  i^ 
Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books.  Be  tbb^ 
that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  povtioDf  plfis^*? 
show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist  (KriL  Viim,  ^ 
76).  Hence  he  attaches  bnt  little  weigbt  to  tk  il- 
leged  discrepancies,  as  he  considers  them  sU  to  te  tk 
woric  of  the  reviser,  going  over,  oonectiiig,  sad  stf- 
ing  to  the  older  materials  of  the  Blohistic  iw^^ 
already  in  his  hands. 

ft.  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Geeenhia,  tfd  ¥^ 
that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer  frw  ^ 
Jehovist.  De  Wette's  arguments  are  baaed  (1)  ^ 
the  difference  in  style ;  (2)  on  the  cootadtctks  ^ 
ready  referred  to  as  existing  in  matters  of  hiitfliy.f 
well  as  in  the  legislatioo,  when  coo^ared  with  tbtf  ^ 
Exodus;  (8)  on  the  pecnliarity  noticeable  in  tfatftvo^ 
that  God  does  not  speak  by  Moses,  bat  that  Veee*  ias^ 
self  speaks  to  the  people,  and  that  there  b  no  w^^ 
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tbe  ansel  of  Jehovah  (eomp.  i,  80;  vii,  20-23 ;  zi, 
17,  with  Exod.  xxiii,  20-38) ;  and  (4)  lastly,  on  the 
t  that  the  Deuteronomist  aacribee  Ids  whole  work 
Bloses,  -while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 

5.  From  the  &ct  that  certain  phases  occurring  in 
ut.  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  it 
9  been  too  hastily  conclnded  by  some  critics  that 
th  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.  So  Von 
•hlen,  Gesenins  {Gtach.  d,  Hebr,Spr,  p.  82),  and  Hart- 
inn  (^Hist.  Krk,  Fortch,  p.  660).  KOnig,  on  the  oth- 
hond  (^A  litest.  Stud,  ii,  12  sq.),  has  shown  not  only 
at  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has  been  made  too 
uch  of  (see  also  Keil,  JEmL  p.  117),  but  that  there  is 
e  greatest  possible  difference  of  style  between  the 
ro  books.  De  Wette  expresses  himself  similarly 
:wi/.  p.  191). 

d.  Cwald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew 
eing  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
anasseh  (^Gesdi,  desV.Li,  171).  He  thinks  that  a 
iOns  Jeir  of  that  age,  gifted  with  prophetic  power, 
od  fblly  alive  to  all  the  evils  of  his  time,  sought  thus 
»  revive  and  to  impress  more  powerfhlly  upon  the 
kinds  of  his  countrymen  the  great  lessons  of  that  law 
^hich  he  saw  they  were  in  danger  of  ibrgetting.  He 
vails  himself,  therefore,  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
arUer  history,  and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  ezpree- 
lon.  Bat  as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation, 
«  only  makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  purpose 
f  introdncing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
nore  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as  a 
naster  of  his  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
^esh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means  of  tiiose 
lew  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately  become  the 
leritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  Airther  considers  that 
iiere  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy  borrowed  from  the 
tMx>ks  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv,  32,  from  Job  viii,  8 ;  and 
sxviii,  29,  80, 85,  from  Job  v,U;  xxxi,  10;  ii,  7 ;  and 
ULviii,  49,  etc.  ftt>m  Isa.  v,  26  sq. ;  xxxiii,  19),  and 
much  of  it  akm  to  Jeremiah  {Geseh,  i,  171,  note).  The 
M>ng  of  Moees  (xxxii)  is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the 
Deuteronomist,  but  b  nevertheless  later  than  the  time 
of  Solomon. 

e.  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of  Moses 
himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg,  H&ver- 
nick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this  view. 
Moses  Stuart  writes:  "Deuteronomy  appears  to  my 
mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhbm  and  Herder,  as  the 
earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions  of  a  heart  which 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfiure  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  which  realized  that  it  must  soon  bid  fare- 
well to  them  .  .  .  Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  fiice,  as 
is  alleged  by  some,  evidences  of  another  authorship 
than  that  of  Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  as  being 
so  deeply  ftuught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling  as  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to 
judge  of  its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  an j  pretender  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imkaior  of  the  great  legis- 
lator. Such  a  glow  as  runs  through  all  this  book  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  artificial  or  supposititious 
composition"  {Hist,  of  the  0.  T,  Canon,  §  8). 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  said :  1.  That,  sup- 
posing the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by 
Hoses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hortatory  in  its 
character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  orations,  and  that 
these  were  delivered  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 2.  That  the  lutu  loquendi  is  not  only  gener- 
ally in  accordance  with  that  of  the  earlier  books,  and 
that  as  well  hi  thehr  Elohistic  as  in  their  Jehovistie 
portions,  but  that  there  are  certain  peculiar  fbrms  of 
expression  common  only  to  these  five  books.  8.  That 
tbe  alleged  variations  in  matters  of  fact  between  this 
and  tbe  earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above), 
and  that  the  amplifications  and  corrections  in  the  leg- 


islation are  onfy  such  as  would  necessarily  be  made 
when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Bertheau  observes :  *'  It  is  hazardous  to 
conclude  from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He  who  made 
additions  must  have  Icnown  what  it  was  he  was  making 
additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided  all  contra- 
diction, or  would  have  altered  the  earlier  laws  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  later'*  (jHe  8ieben  Omppen  Mos, 
Gesetee,  p.  19,  note).  4.  That  the  book  bears  witness 
to  its  own  authorship  (xxxi,  19),  and  is  expressly  cited 
in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt  xix,  7,  8; 
Mark  x,  8;  Acts  iii,  22;  vii,  87).-^mith,  s.  v. 

The  book  contains,  in  addition,  not  a  small  number 
of  plain,  though  indhrect  traces,  indicative  of  its  Mo- 
saic origin  (see  Jour,  Sac,  Lit.  Jan.  1858,  p.  818  sq.). 
We  thus  find  in  it :  1.  Numerous  notices  concerning 
nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  in 
contact,  but  who,  after  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history :  such  are  the  ao- 
oounts  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan  (i,  4). 
2.  The  appellation  of  "  mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
used  throughout  the  whole  book  (i,  7, 19,  20, 44),  while 
even  in  the  book  Joshua,  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
the  land,  the  name  is  already  exchanged  for  **  moun- 
tains of  Judah"  (Josh,  xi,  16,  21).  8.  The  observation 
(ii,  10)  that  the  Emim  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  pUin 
of  Moab :  they  were  a  great  people,  equal  to  the  Anct- 
km.  This  observation  quite  accords  with  Gen.  xiv, 
6.  4.  A  detailed  account  (ii,  11)  concerning  the  Ho- 
rim  and  their  relations  to  the  Edomites.  5.  An  ac- 
count of  the  Zamzummim  (ii,  20, 21),  one  of  the  earli- 
est races  of  Canaan,  though  mentioned  nowhere  else. 
6.  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Bephaim  (iii, 
8  sq.),  with  whose  concerns  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  well  acquainted. 

The  standing-point  also  of  the  author  of  Deuterono- 
my is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and,  had  it  been 
assumed  and  fictitious,  there  must  necessarily  have 
been  moments  when  the  spurious  author  would  have 
been  off  his  guard,  and  unmindftil  of  the  part  he  had 
to  play.  But  no  discrepancies  of  this  kind  can  be 
traced ;  and  this  Is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  book. 

A  great  number  of  other  passages  force  us  likewise 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  orig- 
inated in  the  time  of  Moses.  Such  are  the  passages 
where:  1.  A  comparison  b  drawn  between  Canaan 
and  £gyt>t  (xi,  10  sq.),  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  seems  thoroughly  acquainted.  2.  DetaUed  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  the  fertility  and  productions  of 
Egypt  (viii,  7  sq.)<  8.  Begnlations  are  given  relating 
to  tiie  conquest  of  Canaan  (xii,  1  sq. ;  xx,  1  sq.),  which 
cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that 
they  had  been  framed  in  the  Mosaic  time,  since  they 
could  be  of  no  use  after  tliat  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deuteronomy, 
such  as  xxxii,  xxxiii,  betray  in  form,  language,  and 
tenor,  a  very  early  period  in  Hebrew  literature.  Nor 
are  the  laws  and  regulations  in  Deuteronomy  less  de- 
cisive of  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  We  are  struck 
with  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  that  many 
laws  fit>m  the  previous  books  are  here  partly  repeated 
and  impressed  with  more  energy,  partiy  modified,  and 
partly  altogether  abolished,  according  to  the. contin- 
gencies of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of  circum- 
stances among  the  Jews  rendered  such  steps  necessary 
(comp.  e.  g.  Dent  xv,  17,  with  Exod.  xxi,  7 ;  Deut 
xii  with  Lev.  xvii).  Such  pretensions  to  raise,  or 
even  to  oppose  his  own  private  opinions  to  the  author- 
ity of  divine  law,  are  found  in  no  author  of  the  subse- 
quent periods,  since  the  whole  of  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  later  times  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  echo 
than  otherwise  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  altogether 
founded  on  it.  Add  to  this  the  fiiot  that  the  law  itself 
forbids  most  Impressively  to  add  to,  or  take  anything 
from  it,  a  prohibition  which  is  repeated  even  in  Den- 
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teronomy  (comp.  iv,  2 ;  xiii,  1) ;  so  that  on  tbe  theoiy 
that  this  book  containii  nothing  more  than  a  gradual 
development  of  the  law,  it  clashes  too  often  with  its 
own  principles,  and  thus  pronounces  its  own  sentence 
of  condemnation. 

The  part  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv)  respecting  the 
death  of  Moses  requires  a  particular  explanation. 
That  the  whole  of  this  section  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  altogether  apart  from  what  precedes  it,  or  as 
a  supplement  by  another  writer,  is  a  ready  solution 
maintained  by  the  older  theologians  (comp.  e.  g.  Carp- 
ZOY,  IrUrod.  in  libr.  V,  T,  i,  187) ;  and  tbb  opinion  is 
confirmed  not  only  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but 
also  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  book  itself  on 
that  event  and  its  relations ;  for  chapter  xxxi  con- 
tains the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  Moses  describes 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as  also 
of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii),  and  the  blessings  (ch.  xxxiii) 
belonging  to  it.  All  that  follows  is,  consequently,  not 
from  Moses,  the  work  being  completed  and  conduded 
with  chapter  xxxiii.  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  favors  this  opinion,  namely,  the  close  connec- 
tion that  exists  between  the  last  section  of  Deuterono- 
my and  the  beginning  of  Joshua  (comp.  Dent,  xxxiv, 
9  with  Josh,  i,  1,  where  also  the  connective  force  of 
the  term  ^'tl^l,  ^^and  it  came  to  pass,"  in  the  latter 
passage,  must  not  be  overlooked),  plainly  showing  that 
ch.  xxxiv  of  Deuteronomy  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
poinU  of  trantUion  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  the  same  author  as  the  latter.  The 
correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  consider  it 
as  a  real  tupplemerU,  but  by  no  means  as  an  kUerpolti' 
tion  (such  as  some  critics  erroneously  suppose  to  exist 
in  the  Pentateuch  in  general).  To  apply  to  it  the 
term  interpolation  would  be  as  wrong  as  to  give  that 
appellation,  e.  g.,  to  the  8th  book  of  Ciesar^s  work  De 
Bella  GalHco^  simply  because  it  was  written  by  an  un- 
known  author,  for  the  very  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
supplemerU  to  the  previous  books. — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Pentateuch. 

y.  Separate  commerUariet  upon  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy are  not  numerous ;  the  most  important  are  des- 
ignated by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Selecta  m 
DeiU,  Qn  Opp,  ii,  886) ;  Epbraem  Syrus,  KrplanaHo  in 
Deut.  (in  Cjy.  iv,  269) ;  Theodoret,  Qucestiones  in  Deut. 
(in  Oj^.  i,  pt.  i) ;  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  Commentctria  in 
Deut,  (in  Opera) ;  Bede,  In  Deut,  ExplancUio  (fn  Opp, 
iv) ;  id.  Quastiones  super,  Deut,  (ib.  viii) ;  Victor  Hugo, 
AmtotaHuncukt  in  Deut,  (in  Opp,  i) ;  Rupertus  Tuitien- 
sis.  In  Deut,  (in  Opp,  i,  288) ;  Luther,  Deuteronomon 
castigatum  (Viteb.  1624, 8vo ;  also  in  Opp.  iii,  76 ;  Exeg, 
Opp,  xiii) ;  Bugenhagen,  Commentarius  in  Deut.  (Basil. 
1524,  Viteb.  1525,  8vo) ;  Macchabnns,  Enarratio  in 
Deut,  (London,  1668, 8vo) ;  Ghytrseus,  Enarrationea  in 
Deut.  (Viteb.  1676, 1690,  8vo) ;  Calvin,  Sermons  upon 
Deut,  (from  the  French  by  Goldhig,  Lond.  1688,  fol.) ; 
Brent,  ComtMnt,  in  Deut,  (in  Opp,  i) ;  Bp.  Babington, 
Notes  upon  Deut,  (in  Worhs^  p.  149);  Lorinus,  Com- 
maUarii  in  Deut,  (Lugd.  1626, 1629, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Ma- 
sius,  Annotationes  m  cap,  xviii  et  seq,  (in  the  Criiici 
Sacriy  i,  pt.  ii) ;  Franze,  DisputaHones  per  Deut,  (Viteb. 
1608,  4to) ;  ♦Gterhard,  Commentarius  super  Deut,  (Jen. 
1667, 4to) ;  Cocceius,  Nota  in  Deut,  (in  Opp,  i,  186) ;  id. 
De  ult,  Deut,  capita  (ib.  i,  201) ;  Altincc,  Commentarius 
in  cap,  i-aix  (in  Opp.  i,  121,  Amst  1687) ;  Duquet,  Ex- 
plicatio  de  c,  xxia-^cxriU  (Par.  1784, 12mo) ;  Vitringa, 
Comm,  in  cant,  Mosis  (Harl.  1784, 4to) ;  Holt,  Deuteron. 
iUustratum  (Lugd.  1768, 4to);  Marck,  Comment,  in  cap, 
xxix-xxxiii  (in  Partes  Pentat,) ;  Hagemann,  Betrad^ 
tungen  Hb.  d,f.  B,  Mosis  (Brunsw.  1744,  4to);  Hom- 
berg,  D'^'ia^  ob  ^^K2  (in  Mendelssohn's  Penta- 
teuch, Berlin,  t7SSj  etc.) ;  *RosenmQller,  Scholia  (in 
Schol,  pt.  ii) ;  ♦Horsley,  Notes  on  Deut.  (in  Bib,  Crid- 
eism^  i);  Riehm,  3fo$es  im  lands  Moab  (Lpz.  1864, 8vo); 
Cumming,  Readings  on  Deut.  (London,  1866,  12mo); 
'rraff,  Der  Segen  Mosis  erkldrt  (Lpz.  1867, 8vo) ;  How- 


aid,  Deut,  from  the  SepL  (Lond.  1857,  8to>;  «&^^ 
Das  Deuteron.  erkldrt  (Beri.  It^,  8vo);  •Emab^t 
kldrung  (in  the  Exeg,  Hastdb.  part  xIt-);*  S^nic 
Bearbatwsg  (in  Lange's  Bibekoerk,  O.  T.  m, 
1866,jBvo).    See  Old  Testajceht. 

Devay,  Matthias   Bib6,  the  n»o6t 
among  the  Reformers  of  Hnngaiy  in  the  lOtib 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  I6th  or  the  U^ 
ningof  the  16th  century,  in  Deva,  a  hamlet  in  the  ^ 
itat  (county)  of  Hunyad.     It  is  not  oertain,  at  ««• 
Hungarian  writers  think,  that  he  stadied  at  Ofim  t± 
the  celebrated  Grynsua,  the  first  piomoCer  of  the  V^ 
ormation  in  Hungary.     In  1528  his  name  is  mes^.s* 
among  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cracow.    ^■ 
ter  his  return  from  this  university,  at  wliich  be  cta!- 
ied  for  two  years,  he  became  a  priest  and  a  moek.   ^ 
this  position  he  still  was  in  1527,  bat  soon  alls  ^ 
adopted  the  principles  of  ^e  Reformatioa,  aod  ia  Yz 
went  to  Wittenberg,  to  study  the   new  the^<^ 
While  in  Wittenberg  he  lived  in  the  iKiase  <d  Lotk 
In  1631  he  was  minister  of  a  Protestant  congn^: 
in  Ofen,  and  distinguished  for  his  refonnatorr  ted 
About  this  time  he  wrote  a  small  work  against  tiie  > 
vocation  of  the  saints  (De  sanctorum  dormmtiete),  aii 
fifty -two  propositions  explaining   the  fbodua^si' 
principles  of  the  Reformation.     Still,  in  the  eoam  ^ 
the  year  1681,  he  was  called  aa  preacher  to  Kascb: 
by  the  council  of  that  town.     On  Nov.  6, 1581^  he  rt 
arrested  by  order  of  Thomas  Szalahizy,  bbbgp  dh- 
lau  and  councillor  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  kept  a  y» 
oner  first  at  Likava,  snheeqnently  at  Pressbvrn;.  ^™ 
whence  he  was  taken  to  Vienna.     In  Vienna,  Mshr^ 
Faber,  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  Rehrwt- 
tion,  conducted  the  trial ;  but  D^vay  was  mum  ^ 
charged,  and  returned  to  Ofen.     As  lie,  hovrrrt,  c 
once  resumed  his  reformatory  activity,  he  was  r» 
rested  in  1682,  and  held  in  prison  at  Ofen  until  liSi 
After  his  liberation  from  this  captivity,  D6var  ^^Msi 
himself  under  the  protection  of  count  N4dasdy,  a  His- 
garian  magnate  who  had  openly  espoused  the  <sm 
of  the  Heformation.     He  devoted  his  time  cUdj  b 
a  refutation  of  two  works  which  Giegoxy  Scef*^ 
the  provincial  of  the  Frandscan  order  in  Hud^t, 
and  a  member  of  the  S<Mrbonne,  had  written  agaiast  ibc 
Reformation.    This  work  (together  with  the  dcAien  d 
D6vay  before  bishop  Faber)  appeared  in  1587  at  B»i 
under  the  title  Disputatio  de  SttMtu  im  qmo  Mtf  he^m 
ammapoH  hanc  vitam  ante  ultunijudieii  diem.   Ax  tfe 
close  of  the  year  1587 'he  returned,  together  vitk  ta 
friend  Johann  Sylvester,  who  likewise  dutini^b^i 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  Hungary,  to  count  N&da^. 
bringing  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendatioB  frea 
Melancthon.    For  several  years,  N4dasdy,  D^var,  ad 
Sylvester  displayed  great  activity  for  the  profiap- 
tion  of  the  Reformation.     IMvay  wrt>te  an  outliae  c^ 
the  Hungarian  grammar  for  elementaiy  scbooh  {Or- 
thograpfda  Hungarica\  the  first  book  printed  ia  tk 
Hungarian  language.     This  little  book  c<ntaiaed,  )«- 
sides  the  grammatical  matter,  a  statement  of  the  fia- 
damental  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  childrcfi'* 
prayers  taken  ftom  the  smaller  catechism  of  Lotkr. 
The  civil  war  in  Hungary,  in  wiiich  a  Tnrid»b  siv:x 
supported  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Z&polya,  the  rml 
of  king  Ferdinand,  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  aad  is 
which  N4dasdy,  Ddvay,  and  Sylvester  were  on  tbe 
side  of  Ferdinand,  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  refi>m- 
ers,  and  destroyed  the  Protestant  school  and  printia^ 
press  at  Uj-Sziget.     D6vay  had  to  leave  Hangair. 
and  was  recommended  by  Melancthon  to  Ifar^^ 
George,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Reformation,  who  on- 
ed  large  possessions  in  Hungary.     D^vay  on  thi»  «^ 
casion  paid  another  visit  to  Switzerland,  and  tkn 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Helvetic  Reformers  oo  tk 
doctrine  of  the  Lord*s   Supper.     On  his  reton  te 
Hungary  he  zealously  preached  his  new  views.    Tbt 
Lutheran  ministers  of  the  district  of  S&rvir,  wImr 
N&dasdy  lived,  complained  of  this  change  of  vievs  to 
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tber,  -wlko  in  his  reply  (dated  April  SI,  1544)  finds  it 
icult  to  believe  in  the  change,  bat  says  that,  at  all 
tnts,  r>6 vay  has  not  received  this  doctrine  fh>m  him, 

I  that  be  (Lather)  would  continue  to  fight  that 
bomination"  publicly  and  privately.     After  his  re- 

II  to  Hungary,  D^vay  labored  as  preacher  and  "  sen- 
*'  ^elder^  "^  the  town  of  Debreczin,  where  the  Refor- 
tion  had  a  powerful  patron  in  count  Valentin  Tdr5k 
Enying,  a  near  relative  of  count  Kidasdy.  While 
Debreczin,  D^vay  wrote,  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
(  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles 

Faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Seal  of  Faith, 
lis  book  -was  probably  printed  at  Cracow.  The  year 
d  place  of  the  death  of  D6vay  are  not  known,  but  it 
probable  that  in  the  year  1547  he  was  no  longer 
ive.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  D6vay 
the  author  of  a  hymn  containing  the  principal  arti- 
es  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  and  which  was  received 
to  the  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
elvetic  Confession  in  Hungary. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
fklop,  xix,  406,  Wetzer  nnd  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  iii, 
23 ;  Craig  (transl.).  History  of  the  Protestant  Church 
t  Hungary  (Lond.  1854),  p.  60  sq. ;  Schrdckh,  Kir- 
hengeschicJUe  sdt  der  Reformation^  ii.  730. 
r>evelopinent,  a  word  denoting  primarily  tm- 
'oldinff,  unwrappkiff ;  hence,  secondarily,  a  process  of 
Towth  or  expansion.  It  has  recently  come  into  ex- 
snaive  use  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology.  In 
hilosophy,  it  is  part  of  the  Pantheistic  doctrine  not 
imply  that  all  existing  forms  of  life  have  been  devel- 
ped  ttotn  simpler  forms,  but  also  that  the  Infinite,  as 
rell  as  the  finite,  passes  fh>m  one  stage  of  life  to  an- 
>ther  by  unending  development.  "The  whole  fabric 
if  ancient  and  modem  Pantheism  rests  upon  the  peti- 
ioprincipii  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  the  same 
legitimate  application  within  the  sphere  of  the  Infinite 
md  Eternal  that  it  has  within  that  of  the  finite  and 
^mporal,  a  postulate  that  annihilates  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  The  idea  of  undeveloped  being  has 
DO  rational  meaning  except  in  reference  to  the  created 
and  the  conditional'*  (Shedd,  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
tnne,  i,  13). 

1.  As  applied  to  history,  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment, as  stated  by  its  ablest  advocates,  is  that  all  cre- 
ated existences  obey  a  law  of  evolution  firom  the  po- 
tential germ  given  by  the  Creator ;  and  that  this  law 
applies  to  the  race  of  man  as  well  as  to  individuals  of 
the  race.     As  a  tree  is  developed  fh>m  its  seed,  so  the 
human  body,  the  human  mind,  the  human  race,  grow, 
according  to  the  law  of  their  organic  life.    Under  this 
view, "  history  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  mere  inorganic 
mass  of  names,  dates,  and  facts,  but  as  spirit  and  Ufe^ 
and  therefore  as  process,  motion,  development,  pass- 
ing through  various  stages,  ever  rising  to  some  higher 
state,  yet  identical  with  itself,  so  that  its  end  is  but 
the  full  unfolding  of  its  beginning.     This  makes 
Church  history,  then,  appear  as  an  organism,  starting 
from  the  person  of  Christ,  the  creator  and  progenitor 
of  a  new  race ;  perpetually  spreading  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly ;  maintaining  a  steady  conflict  with  sin 
and  error  without  and  within ;  continually  beset  with 
difficulties  and  obstructions ;  yet,  under  the  unfailing 
guidance  of  Providence,  infallibly  working  an  ap- 
pointed end.     This  idea  of  organic  development  com- 
bines what  was  true  in  the  notion  of  something  per- 
manent and  unchangeable  in  Church  history,  as  held 
by  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Old-Protestant  ortho- 
doxy, with  the  element  of  truth  in  the  Rationalistic 
conception  of  motion  and  flow ;  and  on  such  gpx)und 
alone  is  it  possible  to  understand  fully  and  clearly  the 
temporal  life  of  Christianity.    A  permanent  principle, 
without  motion,  stiffens  into  stagnation ;  motion,  with- 
out a  principle  of  permanence,  is  a  process  of  dissolu- 
tion.   In  neither  case  can  there  properly  be  any  living 
^tory.    The  conception  of  such  history  is,  that  while 
it  incessantly  changes  its  form,  never  for  a  moment 
Btauding  stiU,  yet  through  all  its  changes  it  remains 


true  to  its  own  essence ;  never  outrages  itself;  incor- 
porates into  each  succeeding  stage  of  growth  the  re- 
sults of  the  preceding,  and  thus  never  loses  anything 
which  was  ever  of  real  value"  (Schaff",  Apostolic  Churchy 
§  34).  Certain  guards  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Christian  theory  of  development  from  passing  into 
the  Pantheistic  view.  They  are  stated  by  Dr.  Shedd 
(History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  8,  4)  substantially  as 
follows :  1.  The  pantheists  substitute  development  for 
creation.  Development  supposes  existing  materials ; 
creation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  from  nothing,  and  pre- 
supposes no  materials.  All  germs,  according  to  Chris- 
tiain  theism,  are  created  hy  Grod.  Mere  development 
(which  b  simply  the  wnjolding  of  something  previously 
folded  up)  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of  anything. 
"The  significant  fact  in  natural  history,  not  yet  in- 
validated by  the  most  torturing  experiments  of  baf- 
fled theorists,  that  one  species  never  expands  into  an- 
other, proves  that  though  a  process  of  development 
can  be  accounted  for  out  of  the  latent  potentiality  at 
the  base,  the  latter  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recur- 
ring to  the  creative  power  of  God.  The  expansion  of 
a  vegetable  seed,  even  if  carried  on  through  all  the 
cycles  upon  cycles  of  the  geological  system,  never 
transmutes  it  into  the  egg  of  animal  life ;  and  this  only 
verifies  the  self-evident  proposition  that  nothing  can 
come  forth  that  has  never  been  put  in"  (Shedd,  Hist, 
of  Christian  Doctrine^  §  8).  The  second  caution  is 
always  to  discriminate  the  idea  of  a  development  from 
that  of  an  improvement.  It  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  germ  whether  the  evolution  shall  be  from  good 
to  better,  or  from  bad  to  worse.  By  the  abuse  of  free- 
will in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  normal  development 
may  be  displaced ;  but  original  righteousness  was  not 
developed  into  original  sin.  Man,  endowed  with  free- 
will, created  sin,  so  to  speak,  under  the  permission  of 
God.  Abstractly,  then,  development  may  be  synon- 
ymous with  corruption  and  decline,  as  well  as  with 
improvement 

But,  even  with  all  these  guards  and  cautions,  the 
doctrine  of  development,  when  applied  within  the 
sphere  of  moral  action,  is  a  perilous  one.  Any  theory 
of  the  history  of  man  which  leaves  out  of  the  case  his 
tree  agency,  must  end  either  in  Fatalism  or  in  Panthe- 
ism. Dr.  T.  H.  Skhmer,  Jr.,  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly 
Review  for  January,  1868,  while  vindicating  Dr.  Shedd's 
theory  of  development  from  the  charge  of  Pantheism, 
endeavors  to  show  that  it  runs  into  Fatalism.  "  Dr. 
Shedd  does  not  discriminate  development  frtmi  ne« 
cessity.  From  the  scheme  of  realistic  development, 
neither  a  true  and  Just  human  responsibility,  nor  a 
true  divme  moral  government  of  free  agents,  can  be 
educed."  If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Shedd  says,  that  the 
same  law  of  organic  sequence  prevails  in  the  sphere 
of  mind  and  of  freedom  that  works  in  the  kingdom  of 
matter  and  necessity,  then  necessity  rules  the  one 
sphere  as  it  does  the  other,  and  rules  under  the  same 
law. 

2.  As  applied  to  doctrine,  the  Christian  view  of  de- 
velopment is  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progression 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  plan  to  man,  both  in 
revelation  and  in  history.  This  doctrine  is  well  set 
forth  and  illustrated,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  is  concerned, 
in  Bernard's  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament 
(Bampton  Lecture  for  1866 ;  Boston,  Gould  &  Lincoln, 
1867).  The  Bible,  beginning  with  Genesis,  gives  the 
exposition,  not  of  a  revelation  completed,  but  of  a  rev- 
elation in  progress,  and  expanding  into  greater  fulness 
and  clearness  ftt>m  the  beginning  until  its  final  com- 
pletion in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  close  of  the  Canon. 
After  this,  the  Church  has  never  held  to  any  advance 
in  diffine  teaching;  all  growth,  subsequent  to  the  apos- 
tolical age,  has  been  growth  in  man's  apprehension  of 
divine  truth,  not  in  God's  revelation  of  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  stUl  a  divine  guide  to  all  seekers  after  truth ; 
not  in  the  way  of  new  revelation,  however,  but  of 
**  reminding"  men  of  the  truth  once  given,  and  of  il^ 
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luminating  the  truly  believing  inqnirer  in  Us  secroh 
into  the  meaning  of  revelation.  The  body  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  both  (act  and  doctrine,  is  revealed  and  re- 
corded, once  for  all,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  and  these  Scriptores  constitute,  in 
every  age,  the  norm  of  doctrine,  and  the  criterion  by 
which  all  new  exhibitions  of  doctrine  are  to  be  tested. 
No  new  truth  can  be  developed  any  more  than  a  new 
man  can  be  created.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  there 
may  be,  and  has  been,  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine in  the  sense  of  clearer  apprehension  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  science  of  theology  implies 
the  application  of  human  reason  to  the  given  f!ict8  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  first,  the  application  of  rea- 
son to  Scripture  (exegesis),  to  find  out  what  its  doc- 
trines are ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  reason  in  co-ordi- 
nating these  doctrines  into  scientific  form  (system). 
It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  *' development  of  doc- 
trine,'* as  thus  stated,  is  very  different  from  the  the- 
ory that  the  Bible  gives  only  the  "  germs"  of  doctrine, 
out  of  which,  by  a  necessary  organic  law,  the  doctrines 
themselves  are  "  developed. "  This  image  of  a  *  *  germ'  * 
is  very  apt  to  mislead.  Even  if  a  dochine  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  such  as  a  germ  is,  "  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  even  a  germ  is  developed  by  attracting  and  as- 
similating to  itself  many  foreign  elements  which  are 
around  it.  It  is  by  additions  from  without,  and  differ- 
ent from  itself,  that  it  grows"  (Donaldson,  BuUny  of 
Ckrittian  Literature,  i,  5). 

In  doctrine,  however,  as  in  history,  development  is 
not  always  syncmymous  with  improvement.  Human 
apprehension  of  divine  truth  is  sometimes  wrong,  as 
well  as  sometimes  right;  and  the  history  of  doctrines, 
while  implying  development  in  its  very  idea,  yet  in- 
cludes variations  of  rise  and  fidl  in  human  statements 
of  the  one  divine  truth.  A  right  theory  "  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  theology  by  no  means  implies 
that  each  later  age  must  necesMrily  have  a  fUUer  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  divine  things  than  its  predeces- 
sors, either  as  spread  abroad  through  the  body  of  the 
Church,  or  as  centred  in  its  chief  teachers.  Were 
this  a  consequence  of  this  theory,  this  alone  would  be 
fatal  to  it,  the  very  reverse  having  notoriously  been 
often  the  case.  But  even  in  science,  which  is  so  much 
less  dependent  on  moral  influences,  and  with  which 
the  varieties  of  character  and  feeling  have  so  lit- 
tle to  do,  the  progress  has  never  been  uniform  and 
uninterrupted ;  while  in  poetry,  in  the  arts,  in  philos- 
pphy,  where  the  understanding  is  greatly  swayed  by 
moral  afi^Bctions,  and  derives  a  main  part  of  its  suste- 
nance and  energy  from  them,  man's  course  has  been 
so  irregular  that  nothing  like  a  law  of  it  has  been  as- 
certained. So,  too,  must  it  needs  be  in  theology, 
where  the  subject  matter  is  divine  truth,  wliich  cannot 
be  received  intellectually  unless  it  be  also  received 
morally,  to  the  pure  reception  of  wliich  all  corrupt 
feelings  of  our  nature  are  opposed,  and  which  they  are 
perpetually  attempting  ta  sophisticate  and  distort 
Thus  it  has  often  come  to  pass  that  the  inheritance 
left  us  by  one  age  has  been  squandered,  or  wasted,  or 
forfeited  by  its  successor,  so  that  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows firom  the  theory  of  the  development  of  Christian 
truth  that  even  the  later  system  of  theology  must  be 
the  better.  For  the  world  is  always  wrestling  to  draw 
men  away  from  the  truth,  and  will  often  prevail,  as 
Jacob  did  over  the  angel ;  and  when  faith  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  the  visible,  and  the  immediate,  and  mate- 
rial predominate  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  over  the 
invisible,  the  ideal,  and  the  spiritual,  theology  must 
needs  dwindle  and  decay.  But  when  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  fiiith,  if  this  revival  coincides  with,  or  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  energetic  thought,  a  deeper  or 
clearer  insight  will  be  gained  in  certain  portions  of 
truth,  especially  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  ^e  age,  and  which  have  not  yet  l)een 
"«t  forth  in  their  fulness.  Thus,  to  dte  the  two  most 
'orable  examples,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


was  brought  out  morfe  dlstihcdy  in  the  fimrtk  es^ 
that  of  justiflca^n  by  faith  in  tbe 
prevalence  of  error  acting  in  both 
tive  and  spur  to  the  clever  deania 
tion  of  the  truth.  At  the  same  time,  tbioa^  u 
aptness  to  overiei^  himseli^  and  to  ezsraente  de» 
portanoe  of  whatever  may  be  engaging  him  «t1ki» 
ment,  an  age  wiiich  has  been  allowed  to  b^ieM  sM 
truth  may  too  easily  depreciate  and  let  dip  tht  tnA 
which  its  anoeeton  have  bequeathed  to  it,  vii 
proneness  has  ever  been  a  nuda  80«xve  of  bev. 
Thus,  on  all  sides,  we  are  contmnaDy  remiadsitlK 
inherent  weakness,  and  how  that  weakneas  is  evs & 
most  mischievous  whm  we  are  beguiled  into  ftarji; 
ourselves  strong;  and  while  we  are  bcarefayeikw 
to  be  diligent  in  studying  the  whole  histaiy  rf  a 
Church,  and  the  writings  of  her  chjef  teadms  ia  c«cr 
age,  lest  we  drop  and  lose  any  portion  of  the  jnam 
riches  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  win  iar  wo- 
kind,  we  are  still  more  stroni^j  admonidied  te  oe- 
pare  every  proposition,  and  every  scheme  of  pofm- 
tions— every  proposition,  both  as  it  stands  by  iti£ 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  <»f  Cfaristiaatm: 
— ^with  the  only  canon  of  truth,  the  written  Wais 
God"  (Hare,  Mission  of  the  Com/oner^  note  G). 

In  what  has  been  cidled  the  extretmesabjeebstid&i 
of  German  theology,  tiiere  is  a  false  doctrine  effete- 
opment,  whidi  is  stated  as  follows  in  Chambeis't  b- 
cifchpadia  (s.  v.  DBVELOPMKnr) :  ^*  Acoofding  te  & 
school.  Christian  doctrine  ia  nothing  else  ttas  the  a- 
pression  of  the  Christian  conadoiisness  at  any  ta. 
Scripture  maintains  no  permanent  or  aatbocitstiic  n- 
lationtoit.  It  is  all  progress — acontinnedflix^wal- 
out  any  normal  standard  or  expreesion.  So^itv 
may  be  its  primary  expression,  bat  it  may  leave  & 
fountain-head,  and  in  the  cooTse  of  time  iaeoe  iadnti- 
opments  not  necessarily  bound  to  Scriptnre.  Bet^K- 
cording  to  the  view  above  set  forth,  Scriptore  ifH» 
the  absolute  and  complete  revelati<ni  of  Ghristin  dec- 
trine,  which  is  continually  nnfblded,  bat  never  exk»v 
ed  by  inquiry — ^beyond  which  right  reason  and  tn^ 
never  travel.  The  Christian  revelation  not  eely  lii- 
mits  oi^  but  demands  constant  criticiam,  as  tbe  bmbs 
of  unfolding  more  comprehensivelj  and  perfect  ^ 
contents,  but  it  remauis  in  itself  the  oonsomiBate  ex^ 
pression  of  all  spiritual  truth ;  and  it  is  this  vsjpeo- 
liarity  of  the  Christian  rev^ation  that  makes  its  oea- 
tents  capable  of  continual  and  ever  fresh  dtx^Aapvs^ 
It  b  just  because  its  substance  is  divine  that  its  ist- 
trinal  expressions  never  cease  to  interest  sad  ta  to- 
swer  to  the  necessitiee  of  successive  times.  O&et  n- 
ligions,  while  capable  of  development,  readi  a  fcA 
where  they  cease  to  have  any  Azrther  living  nstrwfi^ 
and  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  mere  popular  mrtfaoiagT. 
or  into  an  esoteric  foiestly  tradition.  They  beeoat 
transmuted  into  poetry  or  some  ordinary  prodKt  d 
philosophical  speculation.  Civilization  overtakes  lad 
Bupi^ants  them.  But  it  is  of  the  difltingmsluiig^tra 
character  of  Christianity  that  its  doctrines  possm  » vi- 
tal ever-renewing  power,  capable  of  adaptetioo  to  ^ 
highest  forms  of  human  civilisation,  and  foU  of  cofigM- 
enment  and  guidance  to  the  most  advuiced  iBtdfifeece. 
The  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  tbovfttc  ii 
not  merely  a  subject  of  curious  and  importaat  miy  a 
the  past,  but  of  great  and  significant  hifluMOS  kr  tk 
present  and  the  future.'* 

8.  Certain  Romanist  writes  hav«  recent^  ma^  » 
of  the  doctrine  of  development  to  vindicate  rhe  tixdo-' 
gy  of  that  Church.  They  hold  that  the  Scriptarei  ^ 
not  contain  the  entire  revelation  of  God  to  ina]i,tei 
that  revelation  is  receiving  additions,  and  gradodlr 
becoming  complete,  by  the  snoceaaive  decssioiif  of  tbt 
Church.  This  view  has  been  set  forth  by  Mfibkt 
and  with  special  skill  by  J.  H.  Newman  C£kh9  «  ^ 
Develcpment  of  Ckristiam  Dodrim  [N.  T.  1858,  8to]1 
Its  ground  is  that  the  revelation  given  in  the  Kbk 
was  intentionally  incomplete,  and  forms  as  faKfaoste 
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d  impeifeot  system  of  truth,  needing  for  iti  oomple- 
>rk  a  spradiud  development  under  infaJlible  guidance, 
id  ^faiat  the  present  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Roman 
ktbolic  Church  is  the  ripened  result  of  this  derelop- 
an^  so  far  as  made.   See  also  Ddllinger,  Cftnitentibtm 
uf  Kireh€,  1860,  p.  162.    The  doctrine  has  not  met  with 
»neral  fkvor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  in 
tikflict  with  the  established  reliance  of  that  Church 
pon  tradition,  and  upon  what  is  called  **  Catholic  con- 
tut."     One  of  the  ablest  of  modem  Romanist  writers, 
roivnaon,  has  written  powerfhlly  against  the  deyelop- 
lent  tbeoiy  (in  his  QeixrU  Review).    Extremes  meet; 
le  Rationalistic  theory  agrees  with  the  Romanist  Qn 
Tr.  ^Newman's  view  of  it)  in  representing  the  system 
f  Cluistianity  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  as  de- 
scti  ve  and  imperfect    The  Council  of  Trent  declared 
9es8.  iv)  as  follows:  **The  sacred  and  holy, oecumen- 
cal  and  general  Council  of  Trent,  keeping  always  in 
riew  the  removal  of  errors  and  the  preservation  i^ 
he  Church  of  tlie  purity  of  the  Gospel,  which  Gospel, 
before   promised  through  the  prophets  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  was  first  orally  published  by  our  Lord  Je- 
los  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  commanded  to  be 
preached  by  his  apostles  to  every  creature,  as  the 
foantain  both  of  every  saving  truth  and  discipline  of 
morals ;  and  perceiving  that  this  truth  and  discipline 
are  contained  in  the  written  books,  and  the  unwritten 
traditions  which,  received  by  the  apostles  from  the 
moath  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the  apostles  them- 
selvea,  the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  come  down 
even  unto  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
hand ;  [the  council]  following  the  examples  of  the  or- 
thodox fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  equal  af- 
fection of  piety  and  reverence  all  the  books  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  seeing  that  one  God  is 
the  author  of  both,  as  also  the  said  traditions,  as  well 
those  appertaining  to  foith  as  to  morals,  as  having 
been  dictated  either  by  Christ's  own  word  of  mouth 
or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved  by  a  continuous 
succession  in  the  Catholic  Church."    Mr.  Newman's 
book  was  ably  answered  by  W.  Archer  Butler,  Letters 
on  Rmnamtm  (Cambridge,  1854,  8vo).     The  following 
remarks  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  {Mimon  of  the  Com- 
forter^ note  G)  are  in  point :  "  Some  of  the  German 
apologists  for  Romanism,  having  perceived,  as  could 
not  but  happen  in  a  country  where  learning  and  criti- 
cism have  found  a  home,  that  the  old  plea  of  a  posi- 
tive, unwritten  tradition  in  the  Churcii  was  utterly 
untenable  as  a  ground  for  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
innovations  of  later  times,  have  fancied  that  they 
nught  render  their  Church  a  service  b}'  taking  up  the 
popular  and  modem  theory  of  the  development  of 
mankind— a  theory  which  has  been  carried  into  the 
most  outrageous  extravagances  in  the  contemporary 
schools  of  philosophy,  as  it  has  also  been  in  France 
by  the  St  Simonians.     This  theory  has  been  used  by 
others  to  show  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  transient 
religion,  belonging  to  a  by-gone  period  and  almost  ob- 
solete ;  they  have  tried  to  employ  it  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    Herein,  however,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  succeed^  That  Church,  whose  c(»istant 
effort,  since  the  time  when  it  out  itself  off  from  the 
Uving  body  of  Christ,  has  been  to  check,  to  repress,  to 
cramp,  to  fetter  the  mind,  could  not  find  support  in  a 
theory  which  implies  the  freedom  of  the  mind ;  nor 
can  any  Church,  unless  it  recognises,  both  doctrinally 
and  practically,  that  the  property  of  truth  is  to  set  the 
mmd  free." 

4.  The  followbig  section  was  prepared  for  this  Cy- 
clopndia  by  the  late  Dr.  Harbaugh  just  before  his 
death.  We  print  it  as  he  left  it,  though  it  hivolves  a 
UtUe  repetition  of  what  has  been  given  above. 

-Oewfopmsrrf.— This  word,  related  primarily  to  the 
sphere  of  organic  life  in  the  natural  world,  has  also 
come  to  perform  important  service  in  science,  especial- 
ly  in  psychology,  philosophy,  theology,  and  history. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  science  generally,  the  data  and 


phenomena  were  classified  and  arranged  according  to 
the  outvard  peculiarities  which  they  presented.  In 
time,  however,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  as  the  key  to  the  deepest  life  of  the  world, 
scientific  thinking  felt  itself  urged  to  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  all  kinds  of  phenomena.  The  mechanical 
and  outward  in  systematizing  accordingly  had  to  give 
way  to  the  determining  power  of  mere  inward  princi- 
ples. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  while  science,  so  tex 
as  it  has  been  apprehended  and  advanced  by  non- 
Christian  thinking,  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  satis- 
fied with  the  word  progress^  science  grounded  in  the 
distinctively  Christian  principle  has  found  the  word 
development  indispensable.  The  word,  as  thus  used, 
presupposes  a  distinctive  theory  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  so  also  of  the  Church,  its  history  and 
its  dogmas,  as  well  as  of  affiliated  sciences,  such  as 
psychology  and  philosophy.  It  finds  inadequate  the 
view  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  which  resolves  it 
into  the  idea  of  doctrine^  as  in  Supranaturalism ;  so 
also  the  view  which  makes  it  only  an  ethical  force, 
law,  or  rtde  of  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  school  of  Kant 
and  by  Rationalism ;  and  so,  moreover,  the  concep- 
tion that  it  is,  in  its  essential  character,  a  mere  power 
of  redemption  operative  in  the  ^Jtere  of  religious  feel" 
inff,  according  to  Schleiermacher  and  the  Mystics. 
Admitting  and  appreciating  all  these  as  secondary  and 
dependent,  it  holds  that  Christianity  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a  l»/e— the  divine-human  life  of  its  founder, 
Jesus  Christ— which  becomes  the  deepest  life  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  of  history,  and  of  science  (see  UUman, 
DisHncHee  Character  and  Essence  of  Christianity), 
Life  being  essentially  organic,  it  must  have  the  word 
development  to  indicate  that  unfolding  from  a  germ- 
like inward  principle  which  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  organic  life.  To  the  genetic  processes  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  life  it  applies  the  word  de- 
velopment. "  This  idea  of  an  or^^mic,  steadily  im- 
proving development  of  humanity,  according  to  a  wise, 
unalterable  plan  of  Providence,  is  properly  as  old  as 
Christianity,  meets  us  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
TesUment  (Matt,  xiii,  81,  82;  Ephes.  iv,  12-16;  Co- 
loss,  ii,  19 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  18),  and  in  occasional  remarks 
of  the  early  fathers,  such  as  Tertullian  and  Augustine ; 
and  was  brought  out  in  the  18th  century  with  peculiar 
emphasis  and  (freshness  by  the  genial  Herder,  in  his 
*■  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity' 
(784),  so  highly  valued  by  the  gifted  historian  of  Swit- 
zerland, John  von  MCdler"  (see  Herder's  SdmmtGche 
Werhe,  eur  PhU.  und  Gesch.  TheU  iii,  §  74  sq.).  "  The 
more  mature  and  philosophical  conception  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  a  deeper  and  a 
livelier  study  of  history,  are  due  especially  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  ScheUing,  and,  still  more,  of  Begel.  With 
He^  all  life  and  thought  is  properly  development, 
or  a  process  of  organic  growth,  which  he  calls  Aufhe- 
bung~4hat  is,  in  the  threefold  sense  of  this  philosoph- 
ical term  so  much  uesd  by  him,  (1.)  an  abolition  of 
the  previous  imperfect  form  (an  aufheben,  in  the  sense 
of  ioUere) ;  (2.)  a  preservation  of  the  essence  (conser- 
vare) ;  and  (8.)  an  elevation  of  it  to  a  higher  stage  of 
existence  (elevarey  (Dr.  SchaflTs  History  qfthe  Apost, 
Church,  p.  90, 91). 

The  conception  of  development  has,  however,  also 
been  carried  out  of  its  proper  Christian  sense,  and  per- 
verted to  the  service  of  anti- Christian  systems  of 
thought.  Thus  Pantheism,  layhig  hold  upon  some  in- 
sufficiently guarded  point  in  tiie  Hegelian  theory,  has 
employed  it  in  its  scheme.  The  one  school  of  Hegel, 
denying  with  him  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  as 
the  creator  of  all  principles  of  created  life,  proposes  to 
account  for  all  animated  existence  by  a  theory  of  de- 
velopment starting  in  matter,  ideas,  or  thought  (all  of 
which,  however,  it  leaves  vague  and  floating),  holding 
that  nature  through  successive  upward  gradations  ul- 
timately reaches  self-consciousness  in  the  human  spir- 
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it,  and  thus  also  God  himself  comes  to  exist  in  the 
form  of  the  general  human  consciousness,  th^  world- 
idea,  the  self-manifestation  of  the  idea  of  God,  "who 
is  at  once  the  manifestation  and  the  moment  of  the 
process  of  the  development  and  actualization  of  his 
substance  as  the  absolute  spirit"  (Herzog,  Real-Encjf-' 
Idop,  V,  629).  Nor  has  Rationalism  failed  to  seize  upon 
and  pervert  the  Christian  conception  of  development  for 
its  use.  Leaving  out  of  view  and  ignoring  the  nature 
of  Christianity  as  a  life,  it  acknowledges  no  lile-princi- 
ple  in  Christianity ;  consequently  breaks  with  all  ge- 
netic, traditionary,  or  historical  processes,  and  proposes 
a  prepress  of  moral  enlightenment  which  shall  ad- 
vance beyond  Christ,  the  Churcli,  and  Revelation.  Its 
processes  and  progress,  which  it  calls  development, 
starting  in  revolution,  can  present  only  a  history  of 
deterioration  and  corruption.  The  Christian  idea  of 
development,  properly  used,  leaves  no  room  for  such- 
like revolution  and  negative  progress.  Substantially 
into  this  snare  Prof.  Bush  lias  faUen,  in  the  otherwise 
just  and  valuable  discussion  by  which  he  introduces 
his  work  on  the  Resurrection  (^AnatUuit^  the  Introduo' 
Hon,  p.  18-29).  The  Roman  Catholic  convert,  John 
Henry  Newman^  has  also  a  theory  of  development, 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  a  development  in 
the  sphere  of  ideas  than  of  facts — of  life ;  hence  it  is 
rather  mechanical  and  philosophical  than  organic  and 
Christian.  It  moves  more  in  the  region  of  subjective 
mental  processes  tlian  in  the  objective  essential  life  of 
Cliristianity.  It  is  consequently  of  little  actual  ac- 
count either  as  a  polemic  against  the  Protestant  idea 
of  development,  or  as  fixing  on  a  firmer  and  more  con- 
sistent basis  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  fiiith,  over  into 
which  he  passed  while  his  work  (which  actually  mark- 
ed his  transition)  was  going  tlirou^^  the  press  (JEttay 
en  the  Development  ofChrittian  Doctrine),  The  Roman 
theory  can  conceive  of  no  development  except  in  the 
way  of  progress  that  needs  as  such  to  be  outwardly 
measured  by  referring  itself  to  an  outward  infallible 
authority  in  the  pope.  But  **  such  development  requires 
no  *  infiillible  earthly  head'  for  its  direction  and  con- 
duct, just  as  little  as  a  living  oak  needs  to  be  built  up 
by  line  and  compass.  An  authority  of  this  sort,  sup- 
posed to  supersede  the  free  working  of  the  intelligence 
and  will  of  the  Church  itself^  would  be  the  source  of 
petrifaction  and  stagnation  only,  not  of  development. 
This  implies  f^«edom,  ethical  activity,  life  poised  upon 
itself  as  a  principle  and  centre.  It  is  just  the  stability 
system  which  in  every  shape  turns  into  mechanism 
and  leads  to  popery*'  (Kevin,  Mercenburg  Remewy  i, 
518,  514). 

See,  besides  the  works  cited  in  the  coarse  of  this 
article.  Trench,  ffvbean  LectureSy  1845-46,  lecture  v ; 
Lord's  Theological  and  Literary  Journal^  April,  1854, 
art.  vi ;  Hampden,  Bampton  Lectwret  for  1882,  lect. 
viii ;  Soames,  Latin  Church  during  Anglo-Saxon  Timegy 
chap,  xu;  Craik,  Old  and  New  (N.  Y.  1860),  p.  226 
sq. ;  Schaff,  What  is  Church  History  (Phihidel.  1846, 
12mo) ;  English  RevieWy  various  articles  in  vols,  iv,  vi, 
ix,  xi ;  Cunningham,  Historical  Theologyy  i,  210  sq. ; 
American  Presb.  and  Theol,  RevieWy  Oct.  1867,  art.  iv ; 
Donaldson,  Critical  History  of  the  first  three  Centuries, 

Devil  (6  Afa/3oAoc,  of  which  the  English  term  is 
but  a  variation).  This  term  signifies  one  who  traves- 
ties another's  character  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  it, 
a  slanderery  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  calumni- 
ator, e.  g.  a  gossip-monger  (1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii, 
8;  Titus  ii,  3) ;  but  it  is  spoken  especially,  by  way  of 
eminence,  of  the  arch  enemy  of  man's  spiritual  inter- 
est, whom  the  Jews  represented  as  continually  im- 
pugning the  character  of  saints  before  God  (comp.  Job 
i,  6 ;  Riev.  xii,  10 ;  Zech.  iii,  1).  See  Accuseb.  In 
1  Pet.  V,  8,  he  is  expressly  called  "the  accuser  (fbri- 
diKog)  of  the  brethren,"  with  a  reference  to  forensic 
usages.  See  Advocate.  The  word  b  found  in  the 
plural  number  and  adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11;  2 
* 'i,  8 ;  and  Tit.  ii,  8.     In  all  other  cases  it  is  used 


with  the  article  as  a  descriptive  nme  of  Satae^o 
cept  that  in  John  vi,  70,  it  Is  applied  to  Jed» 
**Satan"  to  Peter  in  Matt  xvi,  23),  becaase  Ik 
the  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the  mama 
were  doing  Satan's  work.  (On  John  xi,  SL  see  !» 
gelhard's  CommentatiOy  Erl  1794;  HMWy  Shkr^ 
p.  51-75 ;  on  Heb.  ii,  14,  Anon.  De  DiabtAf,  GdOLl^t 
Oestmann,/>eibcolP<:<.p,8,Gi7ph.lS16).  TW^ 
describes  him  as  slandering  God  to  n^ao,  asd  cat 
God.  See  Diabolus.  a.  The  Ibanaier  vock  k  i 
coarse,  a  part  of  the  great  work  ai  teDaptatiQii  te  ^ 
and  b  not  only  exemi^ified,  but  fllvsilzatod,  m  ^> 
general  nature  and  tendency,  by  Uie  nanatlTe  cf  Go. 
ilL  We  find  there  that  its  essential  vhaawcitBkk  I 
the  representation  of  God  as  an  arbitraxj  and  sdH 
ruler,  seeking  his  own  good,  and  not  that  erf  fci»<»> 
tures.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  in  man  the  spirit  of  ^9. 
dom  to  seek  a  fernded  independence ;  and  kkimi 
slight  step  farther  to  impute  falsehood  or  amk^ « 
God.  The  sucoera  of  the  devil's  slander  Is  smb.  » 
only  in  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  hutktik 
cormpdons  of  most  mythologtes,  and  espedslly  is  t> 
horrible  notion  of  the  divine  ^ovoc,  or  envy,  vbk 
ran  through  so  many  (see,  e.  g.  Herod,  i,  32;  n.  iC. 
The  same  slander  is  implied  rather  than  expientd  2 
the  temptatk>n  of  our  Lwd,  and  is  overcome  I7  the  ^ 
which  trusts  in  God's  love  even  where  its  s%»  mr 
be  hidden  from  the  eye  (comp.  the  wnmaakiBg  rf  1 
similar  slander  by  Peter  in  Acta  v,  4).  5.  The  0^ 
work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  of  man  befbfv  Gtii  k 
as  it  must  naturally  be,  unintelligible  to  us.  The  I> 
seeing  Judge  can  need  no  accoser,  and  the  ABr?'Jt 
could,  it  might  seem,  have  no  intercoane  with  ri' 
Evil  One.  But,  in  truth,  the  question  touches  cam 
mysteries,  the  relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  $p 
it,  and  the  permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  iftk 
the  government  of  him  who  is  '^  the  Good."  A^  1 
part  of  these  it  must  be  viewed — to  the  latter  eiped^ 
ly  it  belongs ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  Is  tbe  |n^ 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  In  which  the  facts  are  pit^ 
to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. — Smith,  a.  v.  S« 
Satan. 

The  word  "devil'*  also  often  stands, bat  m^^e- 
ly,  in  our  version  as  a  rendering  of  ^aiftvp^  an  imp 3« 
spirit  Arom  the  other  world  acting  npon  a  bmBiQ  l^ 
ing.    See  D^emom. 

In  Lev.  xvii,  7,  the  word  translated  "deviT  a 
^^^'10  (scebr%  hairyjy  ordinarily  a  ^^ goaty'"  bat  reoteri 
''  satyr"  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  probaUy  tll«fiig 
to  the  wood-dtemonSy  resembling  he-goats,  snppced  to 
live  in  deserts,  and  which  were  an  object  of  klclitna 
and  beastly  worship  among  the  heathen.    See  SArri. 

The  term  rendered  "devil"  in  Deut.  xxxii,17; Psa. 
cvi,  87,  is  *TTb  (shed,  properly  lord,  Sept.  and  Volg.i»- 
mon^y  an  idoly  since  the  Jews  regarded  idols  si  dcntsi 
that  caused  themselves  to  be  worshipped  by  fflCB.  See 
Idolatry. 

The  belief  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  Bab^rkms 
exHe  seems  but  dimly  to  have  recognised  either  Si- 
tan  or  daemons,  at  least  as^a  ^gmaHc  tenet,  off  M 
it  any  occasion  for  them,  since Wtreated  monlefil» 
a  properly  human  act  (comp.  Gen.  iii),  and  alvtj)  » 
subjective  and  concrete,  but  regarded  mtsfortnae,  ae> 
cording  to  teleological  axioms,  as  a  ponisliiBeot  d^ 
served  on  account  of  sin  at  the  hands  of  a  rigfatacB 
God,  who  inflicted  it  especially  by  the  agaicr  rf«R 
of  his  angels  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  16 ;  comp.  2  Klagi  xix,  ^ 
and  ¥ras  accordingly  looked  apon  as  the  proper  sodi^ 
of  every  afflictive  dispensation  (Amos  iii,  6).  A^i*- 
ritions  were  part  of  the  popular  creed:  there  va«^ 
ings  inimical  to  mankind  inhabiting  solitodes,  bet  B«t 
yet  adopted  in  the  association  of  religious  idsss.  See 
Spectre.  The  Axasel  (q.  v.)  is  thought  by  tosm  t» 
have  been  held  to  be  such  a  dssmon;  yet,  if  we  gwt 
even  this,  it  still  remains  but  an  isc^ted  beiog,  o» 
might  almost  say,  a  mere  litargical  idea.    Kevertk- 
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,  it .  cjoinot  be  denied  that  these  repTesentations 
e  fitted  to  serve  as  introductory  to  dogmatic  djB> 
loXogyj  -when  the  belief  was  eventnally  carried  out 
ts  fall  conclusion.  The  period  of  the  exile  is  the 
9  of  this  development;  and  when  also  the  Medo- 
sian  tenets  of  Ahriman  and  his  emanations  came 
»  direct  contact  with  the  Israelitish  fidth,  they  ex- 
td  so  powerful  an  influence  in  drawing  out  the  na- 
lal  conceptions  that  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend- 
asta  (q.  v.^  are  strongly  reflected  in  the  Jewish  an- 
^\ogy.  Earlier,  indeed,  a  Satan,  so  called  by  way 
aminence,  occasionally  appears  as  the  malicious  au- 
r  of  homan  misfortune,  but  only  under  the  divine 
>erintendence :  e.  g.  he  incites  David  to  a  sinful  act 
Cbron.  sud,  1);  casts  suspicions  upon  Job's  piety 
•b  i,  6  sq.),  and,  with  Jehovah's  permission,  inflicts 
>n  him  a  lot  gradually  more  severe  to  the  utmost 
int  of  endurance;  appears  as  the  mendacious  im- 
icher  (6  «ar^(tfp.  Rev.  xii,  10)  of  the  high-priest 
»hiia  before  the  Angel  of  God,  but  draws  upon  him- 
f  the  divine  malediction  (Zech.  ill,  1  sq.).  Yet  in 
this  he  is  as  little  like  tiie  Ahriman  of  the  Zend- 
resta  (Rhode,  HeU,  Sage^  p.  182  sq. ;  Matth&i,  R^ 
wnsgUxube  d,  Apottel,  II,  i,  171  sq. ;  Creuaer,  Sym^ 
L  i,  705)  as  an  in(Uiferent  prosecuting  attorney- 
neral  or  judicial  superintendent  commissioned  by 
ihovah :  ill-will  actuates  him,  and  desire  for  the  mis- 
y  of  the  pious.  Daemons  are  not  mentioned  m  the 
nonical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  unless  (with  many 
iterpreters)  we  understand  "the  host  of  the  high 
les"  in  Isa.  xxiv,21  (oilBrt  KD^,  army  of  the  lofty, 
imp.  Dan.  viii,  10),  of  the  evil  angels  (comp.  Isa.  xiv, 
2),  and  interpret  the  whole  passage  as  referring  to 
leir  punishment.  See  Lucifer.  In  the  Apocr3rpha, 
le  old  Hebrew  notion  of  Jehovah^s  angels  who  allot 
Isaster  occurs  but  partially,  and  in  case  mishap  over- 
ikes  the  enemies  of  the  pious,  the  angels  are  alluded 
)  as  auxiliaries  and  friends  of  the  latter  (2  Mace  xv, 
3  sq.),  although  we  may  search  in  vain  such  passages 
)r  a  single  mention  of  daemons.  On  the  other  hand, 
tie  books  of  Tobias  and  Baruch  are  full  of  representa- 
ions  concerning  them  (6aifi6via\  while  they  never 
efer  to  Satan.  These  beings  dwell  in  waste  places 
Bar.  iv,  35 ;  Tob.  viii,  8 ;  comp.  Sept.  at  Isa.  xiii,  21 ; 
cxxiv,  14) ;  also  ruins  (Gemara,  Berachoth,  p.  16, 
iabe*8  trans. ;  they  are  the  heathen  gods.  Bar.  iv,  7 ; 
;omp.  Sept.  at  Psa.  xcv,  5 ;  1  Cor.  x,  20) ;  but  mingle 
imong  men,  take  their  abode  in  them  as  tormenting 
ipirits  (Fob.  vi,  9),  and  can  only  be  expelled  by  mys- 
tical means  (Fob.  vi,  20).  One  of  them,  Asmodasns 
[q.  v.),  is  licentious  (on  the  lust  of  daemons  as  being 
signified  in  Gen.  vi,  2,  see  the  book  of  Enoch,  ch.  vii, 
md  the  Testcan.  Revbeik,  c.  5,  in  Fabridi  Paeudepigr, 
V,  T.  i,  5S0),  fiills  in  love  with  a  beautifiil  maiden, 
and  through  jealousy  kills  her  seven  successive  bride- 
grooms on  the  wedding  night  (Tob.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  vi, 
15).  In  the  book  of  Wisdom  (ii,  24),  the  devil  (6  did- 
(SoXo^:')  comes  plainly  forward  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  serpent  that  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii ;  the  Taryum 
of  Jonathan  actually  names,  at  Gen.  iii,  6,  Sammael  as 
the  "angel  of  death,"  Xrn^  T]«ip:  see  Gerlach,i>e 
cmgtlo  mortitf  Hal.  1784),  and  here  the  Zend-avestic 
parallel  becomes  more  evident  (the  serpent  was  a  sym- 
bol of  Ahriman,  Crenzer,  Symbol,  i,  724).  Josephus 
knows  nothing  of  Satan,  but  daemons  (Saifiovi^  or  Sai" 
fiovut),  souls  of  dead  men  {Wary  vii,  6,  8),  are  with 
him  tormenting  spirits,  which  take  possessbn  of  men 
(»&.),  and  inflict  upon  them  severe,  incurable  diseases, 
particularly  of  a  psychical  character  (AtU.  vi,  8, 2 ;  11, 
8,  in  exphination  of  1  Sam.  xvi,  14).  Their  expulsion 
can  be  effected  (see  Gemara,  Beraehotk,  p.  28,  Rabe^s 
tr.)  by  magical  formulas  (Anl,  viii,  2,  5)  and  mystical 
means  (War,  vii,  6,  8).  Such  dsmoniacs  (Saifiovi^o- 
^(voi)  are,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  in  the  gos- 
pels, and  JeAus  restored  many  of  them  by  a  simple 
word.    See  PoesESSED  (with  a  dbvil).    But  per- 


haps the  dsemonology  of  the  New  Test,  is  exhibited 
in  a  more  strictly  dogmatic  light  than  any  other.  The 
daemons  have  Satan  as  their  chief  (dpx^i'v.  Matt,  xii, 
24),  dwell  in  men  as  **  unclean  spirits"  {mnvftara 
oKo^apra  or  trovripd,  Ifatt.  xii,  43 ;  Luke  viii,  2 ;  x, 
20 ;  xi,  24 ;  Eph.  vi,  12 ;  one  inferior  to  the  other,  Luke 
xi,  26),  and  induce  maladies  as  **  spirits  of  infirmities" 
(TTvevfiaTa  aff^rfviiAVf  Luke  viii,  2 ;  xiii,  11 ;  comp.  1 
Cor.  T,  5 ;  1  Tim.  i,  20).  They  appear  in  association 
with  Satan  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii,  7,  9 ;  xvi,  13 
sq.).  Satan  himself  (6  l^ravoQf  6  Aid^oXoQ,  6  vovrf 
poQ,  B€cX^c/3ot;X  [see  Beelzebub],  BfX/oX  [^??^3] 
or  BeXtap,  2  Cor.  vi,  16  [see  Belial]),  is  the  origina- 
tor of  all  wickedness  and  mischief  (Luke  x,  19 ;  xiii, 
16;  xxii,  81;  Acts  v,  8;  2  Cor.  xi,  8;  Eph.  ii,  2), 
therefore  the  opponent  (o  ix^P^O  ^^  ^^®  kingdom  of 
God  (Matt,  xiii,  89 ;  Luke  x,  18 ;  xxii,  8  sq. ;  for  whose 
subjugation  Christ  came,  John  xii,  81 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xvi, 
11),  and  the  tempter  (6  vupal^ufv)  of  the  fidthful  (1 
Cor.  vii,  5 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  5 ;  1  Pet.  v,  8  sq.),  as  Jesus 
himself  was  tempted  by  hbn  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  (Matt.  iv).  Satan's  first  act  towards  man- 
kind was  the  leading  of  Eve  into  sin  (2  Cor.  xi,  8 ; 
comp.  Rev.  xii,  9;  John  viii,  44),  and  so  he  became 
the  originator  and  king  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv,  26 ;  Heb. 
ii,  14 ;  the  Sammail%  ^K^p,  of  the  later  Jews,  see  Bux- 
torf.  Lex.  Chald.  col.  1495).  He  and  his  angels  (Rev. 
xii,  9;  comp.  2  Cor.  xii,  7\  i.  e.  apparently  the  dae- 
mons, were  originally  created  good  (inasmuch  as  from 
the  hand  of  God  only  good  can  come,  but  against  him, 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  no  opposing  being  could 
originally  exist);  but  through  their  own  fkult  they 
fell  (John  viii,  44  [?] ;  2  Pet.  ii,  4 ;  Jude  6) ;  yet  they 
rule  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  (Eph.  vi,  12 ;  comp. 
Col.  i,  18 ;  roving  about  ui  the  atmosphere,  Eph.  ii,  2), 
as  well  as  over  all  mankind  alienate  from  God  (6  Kotr* 
/ioc,  as  KOffuoKpaToptg,  Eph.  vi,  12 ;  but  Satan  as  dp- 

XdW  TOV  KOfffiOV  TOVTOV  OT  ^ibg  TOV  alGiVOQ  TOVTOVf 

John  xii,  81 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xvi,  11 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  4 ;  Eph.  ii,  2), 
although  destined  to  a  Aiture  fearful  sentence  (2  Pet. 
ii,  4 ;  Jude  6),  when  Christ  shall  appear  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  (1  John  ii,  8) ;  indeed,  Satan  has 
already  through  him  received  his  condemnation  (John 
xii,  31 ;  xvi,  11 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii,  14).  The  later  spec- 
ulations of  tlie  Jews  on  the  su^ect  of  Satan  and  dae- 
mons may  be  seen  in  Eisenmenger  (EtUdeckt.  JnderUh, 
ii,  c.  8,  p.  408  sq.).  The  Targums  often  introduce 
Satan  into  the  O.  T.  text ;  in  fact,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  (e.  g.  Jonath.  on  Exod.  xxxii, 
19 ;  Lev.  ix,  2).  On  this  subject,  see  especially  May- 
er, Eittoria  DiaboU  (2d  ed.  Tub.  1780);  Ode,  De  angt- 
lis  (Traj.  ad  Rb.  1789),  sect.  4,  p^  468  sq. ;  Schmidt,  in 
his  Biblioth,fur  Krit,  u,  Exegese,  i,  526  sq.  (»*  Compar- 
ison of  the  New.-Test.  dsBmonoIogy  with  the  Zendic 
books");  Winzer,  De  daimonoloyia  m  N.  T,  proposita 
(Viteb.  1812,  Lips.  121,  incomplete) ;  Matth&i,  ReHg- 
ioneglaube  der  Apostel,  II,  i,  98  sq. ;  Cdlln,  BibL  TkeoL 
i,  428  sq. ;  ii,  69  sq. ;  229  sq. ;  M.  Stuart,  in  the  Bibli- 
otbeca  Sacra  (1848),  i,  120  sq.—Winer,  ii,  888.  See 
Anoel;  Exorcism;  Satan. 

Devil-worshippers.    See  Tezidbbs. 

Devoted  thing.    See  Anathema. 

Devotee,  *'in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  means 
a  person  wholly  given  up  to  acts  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
but  it  is  usually  understood,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote 
a  bigot  or  superstitious  person^ne  addicted  to  ex- 
cessive and  self-imposed  religions  exercises.** — ^Buck, 
Thed,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Devotion  (Lat.  devoveo,  to  give  up  one's  self 
wholly  to  any  object).  "  It  is  employed  to  mean  either, 
1,  that  religious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is  otherwise 
called  devoutness ;  or,  and  more  commonly,  2,  the  ex- 
premon  of  such  a  state  of  mind  in  particular  acts  and 
histances  of  a  religious  nature.  A  spirit  of  devotion 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  and  the  want  of  it  one 
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of  the  greatest  mlsfbrtunes,  which  a  Christian  can  ex- 
perience. When  it  is  present,  it  gives  life  to  every 
act  of  worship  we  perform ;  it  renders  every  such  act 
interesting  and  comfortable  to  onrselvea.  It  is  expe- 
rienced in  oor  most  retired  moments ;  in  our  beds,  in 
oar  closets,  oor  rides,  and  onr  walks.  It  is  folt  within 
us  when  we  are  assembled  with  our  children  and  ser- 
vants in  fttmily  prayer.  It  leads  us  to  chmrdi,  to  the 
congregation  of  onr  fellow-Christians  there  assembled. 
In  an  especial  manner  it  accompanies  us  in  our  Joint 
offices  of  religion,  and  it  returns  us  to  our  homes  ho- 
lier, liappier,  and  better.  But  that  which  greatly  en- 
hances its  value  to  every  anxious  Christian  is  that  it 
affords  to  himself  a  proof  that  his  heart  is  right  towards 
Qod.  When  it  is  followed  by  an  abstinence  ftnom  sin 
and  endeavors  after  virtue,  by  avoiding  evil  and  doing 
good,  the  proof  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  drawn  fN>m 
it  are  complete.  Wherever  the  vital  and  unadultera- 
ted spbit  of  Christian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate 
objects  will  be  to  adore  the  perfections  of  God ;  to  en- 
tertain with  reverence  and  complacence  the  various 
intimations  of  his  pleasure,  especially  those  contained 
in  holy  writ ;  to  aclmowledge  our  absolute  dependence 
on  and  infinite  obligations  to  him ;  to  confess  and  la- 
ment the  disorders  of  our  nature  and  the  transgressions 
of  our  lives ;  to  implore  his  grace  and  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  intercede  for  oor  brethren  of  man- 
kind ;  to  pray  for  the  propagation  and  establishment 
of  truth,  righteousness,  and  peace  on  earth ;  in  fine,  to 
long  for  a  more  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  breathe  after  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  his 
friendship.  The  effects  of  such  a  spirit,  habitually 
cherished  and  feelingly  expressed  before  hhn,  must 
surely  be  important  and  happy.  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  a  profound  humility  in  the  sight  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  presence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  worAip  and  honor,  a  constant  imi- 
tation of  our  Saviour's  divine  example,  a  diffbsive 
charity  for  men  of  all  denominations,  a  generous  and 
unwearied  self-denial,  a  total  resignation  to  Provi- 
dence, an  increasing  esteem  for  the  Gospel,  with  clear- 
er and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which  it  has 
brought  to  light"  (Paley,  Semumt,  Ser.  vQ. 

Do'W  (b^,  taly  gentle  moitture ;  Gr.  ipSffoc)  is  men- 
tioned as  fiilling  in  the  East  (Maundrell,  p.  77  ^  Robin- 
son, iii,  479),  e.  g.  in  Babylon  (Dan.  iv,  12,  22),  like- 
wise in  Palestine  during  the  summer  nights  (Bamch, 
ii,  26),  so  heavy  as  to  wet  like  a  mode-  ate  rain  (Cant 
V,  2 ;  Judg.  vi,  88),  the  absence  of  which  it  somewhat 
supplies  (Ecclos.  xviii,  16 ;  xliil,  22),  greatiy  cooling 
the  earth  heated  by  day  (comp.  Curt.  vU,  6, 6),  and  re- 
f^shing  vegetation  (Hasselquist,  p.  264;  Volney,  i, 
51 ;  Rosenmttller,  Morgeni.  1, 122).  Thus  it  is  coupled 
in  the  divine  blessing  with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a 
prime  source  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii,28;  Deut.  xxxiii, 
18 ;  Zech.  viii,  12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to 
a  curse  (2  Sam.  i,  21 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  1 ;  Hag.  i,  10). 
See  iRBiaATioN. 

The  value  of  this  blessing  cannot  be  adequately  ap- 
preciated by  the  Western  reader;  but  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  throughout  Western  Asia,  rain  rarely  if 
ever  falls  from  April  to  September,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  being  at  the  same  time  very  strong,  all  vegetation 
would  be  parched  and  dried  up  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
pious dews  which  fall  during  the  night  and  completely 
moisten  the  ground,  keeping  in  a  fertile  condition  lands 
which  would  otherwise  be  sterile  and  desolate.  But 
all  this  moisture  evaporates  with  astonishing  rapidity 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen.  It  seems  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  abundant  dews  is  not  generally  en- 
joyed except  in  regions  more  or  less  hilly  or  elevated, 
or  in  confined  valleys.  In  extensive  open  plains  and 
deserts,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  copious  dews  fall  in 
summer.  But  in  such  tracts  no  men  can  inhabit  ex- 
^pt  the  wandering  tribes,  and  towns  and  villages  are 
7  found  on  the  banks  of  natural  or  artificial  streams ; 


nor,  unless  in  the  same  situations,  is  any 
attempted  where  there  are  no  night  dews  $■ 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  rain  (Klfcta,  PieL  Mm 
note  on  Gen.  xxvii,  28).  See  Fucbck.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  dew  is  mcBii 
well  as  the  statements  of  travellers,  mi^bt,  h 
unless  careAilly  considered,  eoovey  the  mt 
that  in  Palestine  the  dews  fall  copiooslj  wt  ni^^ 
ing  the  height  of  summer,  and  supply  in  sont  ie^a 
the  lack  of  rain.  But  we  find  that  thoee  wksaote 
dews  travelled  in  spring  snd  antamn,  wldfe  tikasik 
travelled  in  summer  make  no  mentioo  of  tfesB.  k 
fact,  scarcely  any  dew  does  hJl  during  tbe  moan 
months — ^frem  the  middle  of  liay  to  tbe  ibIiTiIi  dM 
gust ;  but  as  it  continues  to  fall  for  eone  ttee  A 
the  rains  of  spring  have  ceased,  and  begiutsfaite 
fore  the  rains  of  autumn  commence,  we  may  fnate 
gather  the  sense  in  which  tbe  scriptaral  rehnmn^ 
dew  are  to  be  understood.  Without  the  dews  eoA 
uing  to  &11  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and  camam- 
ing  before  the  rains  return,  tbe  »tmmm  cf  »em 
drought,  and  the  parched  appearance  of  fte  ceasn, 
would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  vol' 
are.  See  Drought.  The  partial  refreshBest  Ha 
aflbrded  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  a  summerv^kc 
dews  or  rains,  is  of  great  value  in  Western  Abl  o. 
would  alone  explain  all  the  Oriental  refeieBcet  tc  A 
effects  of  dew.  This  explanation  is  of  fuithff  itfer 
est  as  indicating  the  times  of  the  year  to  whi^  b 
scriptural  notices  of  dew  refer ;  lor  as  it  dees  sot  a 
any  perceptible  degree,  &11  in  summer,  aad  as  fei 
would  think  of  mentioning  it  in  the  season  otmt.'n 
may  take  all  such  notices  to  refer  to  the  aooth  d 
April,  May,  part  of  August,  and  September  (Kii& 
Phys,  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  cccQ.     See  SEA&oata. 

Dew,  as  consisting  of  innumerable  drops,  is  ^i 
the  symbol  of  multitude  (2  Sam.  xvii,  12);  tiiii,b 
Psa.  ex,  8,yViom  the  womb  of  the  moniHi^  shall  be  Cp  ^ 
mtie  dew  of  thy  youths^  ue,ihe  youth  of  thypeo^Bt- 
merous  and  fr«sh  as  the  drops  of  the  mocmsg  in, 
shall  go  forth  to  fight  thy  battles  (comp.  Mk.  t.  C. 
It  l)ecome8  a  leading  object  in  prophetic  nnigaj  iy 
reason  of  its  penetrating  moisture  without  tiie  st^- 
ent  effort  of  rain  (Deut  xx!bcii,  2 ;  Job  xxix,  IS;  Fa 
cxxxiii,  8;  Prov.  xix,  12;  Isa.  zxvi,  19;  HM.xrr. 
5 ;  Mic.  V,  7).  It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  e^«a* 
in  the  night  (Cant  v,  2;  Dan.  iv,  15,23,25-33;  v,!!- 
Also  the  morning  dew  is  the  symbol  of  so«cti>B; 
evanescent  (Hos.  vi,  4 ;  xlii,  3).  From  its  soitd^ 
descent  and  refreshing  influence,  dew  is  vooh^ba 
made  an  emblem  of  brotherly  love  and  hamsooT  (IVl 
cxxxiii,  3).  See  Wemyss's  SytiAoL  DkL  s.  t.  See 
Rain. 

De  "Wette.    See  Wettb,  Db. 

De  Witt,  John,  D.D.  ;  bom  at  KingstDB,^.!.. 
Dec.  15, 1788 ;  the  son  of  a  worthy  farmer;  gndaHe^ 
at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1809 ;  began  tiie  itai: 
of  tbe  law,  but,  after  his  conversion,  studied  tMo);? 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Catskill ;  was  licensfil  in  IMl 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi ;  ins  fs^ 
settied  at  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  and  in  1813  becasw  t  fac- 
tor hi  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Albany,  N.  T.  l^ 
ter  a  very  successful  career  as  pastor,  he  was  is  18? 
elected  professor  of  Biblical  Critictsra,  Eodesavtici] 
History,  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Tbeokgial 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  OfoA 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  chair  he  filed  rA 
great  acceptance  until  his  death,  which  occonedOct. 
11, 1823,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  De  Witt  w 
a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  a  gesereB  u- 
ture,  of  tender  sympathy,  of  deep  piety  snd  i^&p^ 
earnestness.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  powerfal  pnscii- 
er,  a  learned  and  successAil  professor.  His  ow** 
script  sermons  were  of  a  faSgb  order.  Of  his  prod** 
tions  in  print  we  know  only  of  a  sermon  in  bicb» 
ry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  snd  ooe  « 
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^aeration.  His  earlj  death  blighted  many  hopes 
ch  his  genius  and  eminent  ahilties  had  inspired. 
>e3ciolftlnis.  See  Spkabman. 
>eylizi^,  SAiiOMOHf  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
t.  14, 1677,  at  Weida,  fai  Voigtland.  He  straggled 
id  jMyverty  t0  gain  his  elementary  education,  and 
ipleted  his  studies  at  the  University  of  "V^ittenberg, 
are  he  became  master  in  1699.  In  1708  he  became 
anct  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  in  1710  doc- 
in  theolo^^.  In  1716  he  was  noade  general  saper- 
sndent  at  Eisleben,  in  1720  pastor  in  the  Nicolai- 
che  at  Leipsig,  and  daring  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
ifessor  of  theology  there.     He  died  August  6, 1755. 

wrote  JHsaert.  de  oorrtipfo  Ecdetim  Romana  statu 
le  LtOherum,  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1784,  4to);  Obterva- 
9«s  JSacrxB  (Leips.  1735-^,  3d  edit.  5  Vols.  4to),  con- 
ning illustrations  and  critical  remarks  upon  diffi- 
It  parts  of  Scripture ;  also  Observaiiones  MiacellanecB 
eips.  1786,  4to),  on  questions  of  exegesis  and  Church 
itory ;  Obaervatiormm  Sacranan  pars  v  (Leips.  1748, 
>).  For  a  list  of  his  writings  (89  in  number),  see 
>ering.  Die  gelehrten  Tkeologen  DeutscklandSj  i,  822. 
D'Holbaoh.  See  Holbach. 
Diab61us,  the  Lat.  form  of  the  6r.  SidPoXo^f  Engl, 
ievil,"  i.  e.  properly  an  accuser,  a  calumniator.  We 
rely  meet  with  this  word  in  versions  of  the  Old  Test- 
cient.  Sometimes  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Belial^ 
metimes  to  Satan.  The  EbHs  of  the  Mohammedans  is 
e  same  with  our  Lucifer;  and  the  name  is  similar  to 
At  of  Diabolus.  The  Mussulmans  call  him  likewise 
zcLzel,  which  is  the  Scripture  name  for  the  scape-goat, 
id  is  probably  the  Azazel  of  the  Book  qf  Enoch  (q.  v.). 
hey  maintain  that  Eblis  was  called  by  this  name,  sig- 
fying  perdition,  or  refractory,  which  is  nearly  the 
eaning  of  Belial^  because,  having  received  orders  to 
rostrate  himself  before  Adam,  he  would  not  comply, 
ttder  pretence  that,  being  of  the  superior  nature  of  lire, 
B  ought  not  to  bend  the  knee  to  Adam,  who  was  form- 
1  only  of  earth.  Diabolus  sometimes  signifies  the 
evil,  as  Wisd.  ii,  24 ;  sometimes  an  accuser,  an  adver- 
iry  who  prosecutes  before  the  judges,  as  Psa.  dx,  6 ; 
)ccles.  xxi,  27. — Calmet,  s.  v.     See  Dbvil. 

Diaconate,  the  office  or  order  of  a  deacon  (q.  v.). 

Diaconicnm  (Gr.  and  Lat.y  This  word  has  dif- 
Brent  significations  in  ecclesiastical  authors.  Some- 
imes  it  is  taken  for  that  part  of  the  ancient  church  in 
?hich  the  deacons  used  to  sit  during  the  performance 
if  divine  service,  namely,  at  the  rails  of  the  altar ; 
ometimes  for  a  building  adjoining  to  the  church,  in 
vhich  the  sacred  vessels  and  habits  were  laid  up; 
lometimes  for  that  part  of  the  public  prayers  which 
he  deacons  pronounced.  Lastly,  it  denotes  an  eccle- 
iiastical  book,  in  which  are  contained  all  things  rela- 
ting to  the  duty  and  office  of  a  deacon,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.— Hook,  Church  Diction- 
ary, 8.  V. 

Diadem  is  the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words  in 
the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  Bible :  nwsa  (mitsne'pheih, 
something  wrapped  around  the  head),  spoken  of  the 
tiara  of  a  king  (**  diadem,"  Ezek.  xxi,  81),  elsewhere 
of  the  turban  of  the  high-priest  (** mitre");  tj'^as 
(taomjj*',  something  v>cmd  about  the  head),  spoken  of 
the  turban  of  men  ("diadem,"  Job  xxix,  14),  of  wom- 
en ("hood,"  laa.  iii,  28),  of  the  high-priest  ("  mitre," 
Zech.  iii,  5),  and  the  tiara  of  a  king  ("diadem,"  Isa. 
Ixii,  8,  where  the  text  reads  :]!ias,  Uamtph'),  and 
^T}^  (tsephirah\  a  drclet),  spoken  of  a  royal  tiara 
("diadem,"  Isa.  xxviii,  5).  See  Hkad-dress.  All 
these  terms  occur  in  poetical  passages,  in  which  nei- 
ther the  Hebrew  nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be 
osed  with  any  special  force,  except  the  first.  See 
Mitre.  But  in  Greek  the  distinction  between  dia- 
^m  (only  Rev.  xii,  8;  xiu,  1;  xix,  12),  or  diadem, 
as  the  badge  of  royalty,  and  m^avoc,  or  crown,  as  a 


conventional  marie  of  distinction  in  private  life,  is  care- 
fully observed  (see  Trench,  Synonymes  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, p.  112  sq.).     See  Tubbak. 

What  the  "diadem"  of 
the  Jews  was  we  know  not. 
That  of  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity was  a  fillet  of  silk, 
two  inches  broad,  bound 
round  the  head  and  tied  be- 
hind, the  invention  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Liber  (Plin. 
Hist,  Nat.  vii,  66,  57).  Its 
color  was  generally  white 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  vi,  37 ;  Sll. 
Ital.  xvi,  241);  sometfanes,  Tetradrachm  of  Tigmnes, 
however,  it  was  of  blue,  like     khig  of  Syria,  with  the  Ori- 

eta  albo  dtsttncia  (Q.  Curt,     kingg  or  Seleueidie. 
iii,  8 ;  vi,  20 ;  Xenoph.  Cfyr. 

viii,  3, 13),  and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems 
(Zech.  ix,  16 ;  Gibbon,  i,  892),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Rev.  ix,  7,  where,  however,  the  text  has  avi^voc). 
It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mace,  xiii,  82,  to  diddfjfjia  ri}£  'Aoia^},  and  hence  the 
deep  offence  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Gssar  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to  Roman  em- 
perors (Cicero,  Phil,  ii,  84) ;  when  some  one  crowned 
his  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath  (candida  fascia  prceU- 
gatam),  the  tribunes  instantly  ordered  ih^  fillet  or  dia- 
dem to  be  removed  and  the  man  to  be  tiirown  into 
prison  (Sueton.  Goes.  79).  Caligula's  wish  to  use  it 
was  considered  an  act  of  insanity  (Sueton.  Cal.  22). 
Heliogabalus  only  wore  it  in  private.  Antony  as- 
sumed it  in  Egypt  (Flor.  iv,  11),  but  Diocletian  (or, 
according  to  Aurel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it 
as  a  badge  of  the  empire.  Representations  of  it  may 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  any  o#  the  later  emperors  (Til- 
lemont,  Hist,  Imp.  iii,  531).*  A  crown  was  used  b^'  the 
kings  of  Israel  even  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  10;  similarly 
it  is  represented  on  coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his 
helmet) ;  but  in  all  probability  tUs  was  not  the  state 
crown  (2  Sam.  xii,  80),  although  used  in  the  coronation 
of  Joash  (2  Kings  xi,  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state 
cRiwn  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  the 
word  Its  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  Temple.  In  Esth. 
i,  11 ;  ii,  17,  we  have  ^iriS  (Sept.  KirapiQ,  icidapig)  for 
the  turban  (erroXi)  Pvoolvth  vi,  8)  worn  by  the  Per- 
sian king,  queen,  or  other  eminent  persons  to  whom 
it  was  conceded  as  a  special  favor  (viii,  16,  Siddrjpa 
ftvotrivov  9rop0vpovv).  The  diadem  of  the  Persian 
king  differed  firom  that  of  others  in  having  an  erect 
triangular  peak  (icvpPaaia,  Aristoph.  Av.  487;  Suid. 


Ancient  Diadems. 

1.  EgyptUn  (Wilkinson's  Ane.  Egypt.) ;  2.  Of  Sardanapalns 

ITT  (AHsyriRn  Sculptures,  Brit.  Mu?eum);  8.  Pen«epolitan 

(Sir  R.  K.  Porters  TrareU)\  4.  Parthian  (Cohi  of  one  of  the 

ArsacidfB) ;  5.  Jewelled,  of  Constantine  (Coin  in  Biii.  Mas.). 
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8.  V.  Tiapa ;  and  Hesych.).  Possibly  the  K^Sl^S  of 
Dan.  iii,  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  Sept.,  where,  however, 
Dmsius  and  others  invert  the  words  Kai  ridpaic  Kai 
7repucvi7/i((Ti),  A,  V.  "hat."  Some  render  it  by  tilnale 
or  caUeamerUwn,  Schlensner  suggests  that  irp(^/3vXoc 
may  be  derived  from  it.  The  tiara  generally  had  pen- 
dent flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders.  (See  Paschalius, 
de  Coronay  p.  578 ;  Brissonius,  de  Regn.  Pen,  etc. ; 
Layard,  il,  S20 ;  Scacchus,  Myrothec.  iii,  88 ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Ant,  xiv,  18).  The  words  D-^bsQ^  ^Tj^'^^y  "  ex- 
ceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,"  in  Ezek.  xxiii, 
15,  mean  long  and  flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colors 
(Sept  irapafiavraf  where  a  better  reading  is  Ttdpai 
jSairrai), — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Cboww. 

DIADEM.    See  Nimbus. 

Diad5chu8,  Marcus,  a  Greek  theologian,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  4th  century.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  except  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  small  work 
against  the  Arians,  entitled  Tov  fiaKopiov  rov  Aiado- 
Xov  Kard  'ApetavOv  \6yo^  (Beati  Marci  DiadocM  Ser- 
mo  contra  Arianos)^  and  published  by  J.  K.  Wetstein 
as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Origen's  De  Oraiione 
(Basel,  1694, 4to ;  reprinted,  with  a  new  Latin  transla- 
tion, in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol.  v). 
Some  writers  suppose  that  Diadochus  was  one  of  two 
^eyptisLa  bishops  by  the  name  of  Mark  who  were 
banished  by  the  Arians  during  the  patriarchate  of 
George  of  Cappadocia,  restored  during  the  reign  of 
Julian,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Athanasius  to  the 
Antiochians  as  being  present  at  the  synod  held  at  Al- 
exandria in  862.  According  to  the  coi^ecture  of  Gal- 
land, Mark  Diadochus  was  one  of  two  bishops  named 
Mark  who  were  ordained  priests  by  Alexander,  the 
predecessor  of  Athanasiusj  and  exiled  by  the  Arians ; 
the  one  to  the  great  oasis  (Upper  Egypt),  the  other  to 
the  oasis  of  Ammon.  It  may  be  that  tiiese  two  Marks 
were  the  same  as  the  twd  preceding  ones. — ^Hoefer, 
Biographk  Generale^  xiv,  21. 

Dial  (nib^p,  maaloth^ ;  the  plur.  of  an  ascent^  as 
it  is  sometimes  rendered ;  Sept.  dvapa^fioi, YuXg.  ko- 
roiogium),  a  method  of  measuring  time  employed  by 
Ahaz  (2  Kings  xx,  11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  8).     The  word  is 
the  same  as  that  rendered  '*  steps"  in  Exod.  xx,  26; 
1  Kings  X,  19,  and  "degrees"  in  2  Kings 
XX,  9, 10, 11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  8,  where,  to  give 
a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
the  margin  the  '*  degrees"  rather  than  the 
"  dial"  of  Ahaz.    In  the  absence  of  any  ma- 
terials for  determining  the  shape  and  struc- 
ture of  the  solar  instrument,  which  certain- 
ly appears  intended,  most  interpreters  fol- 
low the  most  strictly  natural  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  consider,  with  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  Jerome  (^Comm.  on  Isa,  xxxviii, 
8),  that  the  maahth  were  really  stairs,  and 
that  the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column 
or  obelisk  on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  ^ 
smaller  number  of  them  according  as  the    "^^— -^^ 
sun  was  low  or  high.    The  terrace  of  a  pal- 
ace might  easily  be  thus  ornamented.     Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  2  Khigs  xx,  10, 
11,  however,  gives  some  ingenious  illustrations,  ac- 
companied by  a  diagram,  and  others  may  be  seen  in 
Calmet's  Dictionary^  s.  v.     See  Degree. 

The  invention  of  the  sun-dial  belongs  most  prob- 
ably to  the  Babylonians.  Herodotus  affirms  that  the 
Greeks  derived  from  them  the  pole  (iro'Xoc,  supposed 
to  mean  the  dial-plate),  the  gnomon,  and  tlie  division 
of  day  into  twelve  parts  (ii,  109).  Vitruvius  also  as- 
cribes the  most  ancient  form  of  the  dial,  called  hemi- 
cycle,  to  Berosus  the  Chaldiean  (ix,  9),  though  he  prob- 
ably means  no  more  than  that  he  introduced  it  into 
Greece,  Certainly  those  Greeks  to  whom  Vitruvius 
ascribes  inventions  or  improvements  in  dialling  can 
U  be  proved  to  have  had  communication,  mo^e  or  less 


remote,  with  the  Chaldteans.  The  fint  meat 
Scripture  of  the  "  hour"  is  made  by  Deiiiel,  A 
Ion  (ch.  iii,  6),  although  it  is  possible  that  Pin. 
and  cix,  23,  may  contain  allusion  to  the  fngRs 
a  shadow  as  measuring  diurnal  time.  The  " 
used  the  dial  before  the  Romans ;  and  with  KfB< 
the  Eg^iitians,  "  there  are  no  indH»taons  in  the 
tures  to  prove  the  epoch  when  the  dial  was  tetbiv' 
in  Egypt"  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg^pHaatB,  in,  Sfi^  j 
has  been  suggested  that  the  D'^SSn,  ^  iascya,'^  tfk 
xvii,  8 ;  xxvii,  9 ;  Ezek.  vi,  4^  6,  rendered  in  thi 
gin  "sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to  nieassR 
(Jahn,  Arckdol,  I,  i,  5S9),  but  there  seems  no  aiq« 
ground  for  this  theory.  On  the  mode  of  icg^iai 
time  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Saufch'iHi^ 
of  Class.  Ant.  s.  v.  Horologium.     See  Taos. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  dial  dila 
(2  Kings  XX,  11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  8),  which  is  perhifi  a 
earliest  of  which  we  have  any  clear  mentioi^  e^ 
concur  with  the  derivation  of  gnoinonics  from  tik  M» 
ylonians.  Ahaz  had  formed  an  alliance  with  T^£^ 
pQeser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi,  7, 9) ;  he  «*  i 
man  of  taste,  and  was  ready  to  adopt  Ibreign  JB^e^^ 
ments,  as  appears  from  his  admiration  of  tiie  akir  i 
Damascus,  and  his  introduction  of  a  copy  id  kai 
Jerusalem  (2  Kmgs  xvi,  10).  "  The  princes  cf  B^ 
Ion  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  th£  «> 
done  in  the  land"  (2  Cbron.  xxxii,  31).  Hoee  i* 
dial  also,  which  was  called  after  his  name,  wm  pn^ 
bly  an  importation  from  Babylon.  Different  cczyr.- 
tures  have  been  formed  respecting  the  constrwt^  i 
this  instrument.  Grotius  follows  the  Babhiu  a  ^ 
scribing  it  as  "  a  concave  hemisphere,  with  a  ^»^  ii 
the  midst,  the  shadow  of  which  fell  on  the  diStxz 
lines  engraven  in  the  concavity  of  the  ben^^e^ 
these  lines  being  twenty-eight  in  number."  Mr. Tr- 
ior (in  Calmet*s  Diet,)  discovered  some  represeatBtms 
of  ancient  dials,  one  of  which  was  found  at  Hattt- 
neum,  and  was  probably  originally  from  Egypt, ^^i 
he  conceives  to  answer,  in  many  respects^  to  1^  e£> 
cumstances  of  the  sacred  narrative  (see  also  £s=. 
Pict,  Bible^  note  on  2  Kings  xx,  11).  The  ssL^mtti 
figures  seem  to  apply  to  the  description  of  the  ^cf 
Berosus  given  by  Vitruvius  (ix,  9),  "  a  half  dreky- 


Andent  portaUe  SandLUs. 

lowed  into  the  stone,  and  the  stone  cut  down  to  as  ib- 
gle."  This  kind  of  sun-dial  was  portable,  and  did  oit 
require  to  be  constnicted  on  or  for  a  particular  spct  t? 
which  it  was  subsequently  confined,  and,  tfac^eldre. 
one  ready-made  might  easily  be  brought  on  a  esisci 
from  Babylon  to  Ahaz.  If  the  instrmnent  used  m  t^ 
instance  were  brought  from  Babylon,  we  see  the  rei- 
son  why  the  king  of  Babylon  was  so  peculiarly  voa- 
estcd  in  the  event  (2  ^ings  xx,  12).     See  AhIz. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  dial  of  Aim 
is  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  peculiar  teres 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  THK  r'!^?^  the  d^raar  or 
steps  of  Ahaz.  They  may  mean  lines  or  figures  ob  i 
dial-plate,  or  on  a  pavement,  or  the  steps  to  the  pilace 
of  Ahaz,  or  some  steps  or  staircase  he  had  erected  dse> 
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lere  (see  Carpzov,  Apparat,  Hittoric,  CrU.  Lips. 
IS,  p.  852,  etc.).  The  Sept.  in  Isaiah  reads  dva» 
OfjLoi>^  Tov  oIkov  tov  varpo^  aov, "  the  steps  or  stairs 

tlie  house  of  thy  father."  Josepbus  also  says 
(tepe  or  degrees  in  his  house'*  {Ant,  x,  2, 1).  The 
laldee  renders  the  passage  in  Kings,  K^?^  *|^K, 
loar-stone,"  and  gives  the  same  meaning  to  "the 
pars'*  (2  Kings  iz,  18),  and  renders  Isa.  xxxviii,  8, 

K??^  1?^  I^!>^2Ca,  "  on  the  shadow  of  the  stone 
liours.*'  Symmachus  most  certainly  understood  a 
a-dial;  aTpkyj/w  rijv  aKtuv  rtav  ypaftfitJv  ij  Kartfirj 

topoXoyitft  'Axa^y  ^*  I  will  cause  to  return  the  shad- 
r  of  the  degrees  which  (shadow)  is  gone  down  on  the 
U.  of  Ahaz :"  and  so  Jerome  renders  it  Horoloffium, 
.  von  Gumpach's  opinion  (Zekrechmmg  der  Babylo- 
77*,  Heidelb.  1852,  p.  25)  is  that  it  was  an  accurate  and 
ientific  apparatus,  indicating  the  half  hours  by  the 
Incidence  of  the  shadow  of  the  upright  pole  or  gno- 
on  with  the  edge  of  the  several  "degrees**  or  steps, 
mewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  subjoined  figure.    Mr. 


Supposed  Form  of  the  Dial  of  Ahaz. 

ayard  is  favorable  to  the  conjecture  of  Von  Gumpach 
lat  it  was  a  present  to  Ahaz  from  Tiglath-pileser ;  and 
e  compares  it  with  the  presumed  form  of  the  tower  of 
•elus,  which  may  have  been  constructed  in  part  for  as- 
x>nomical  purposes  {Nia,  and  Bab.  p.  424  sq.).  On  the 


/ 
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'iastem  Face  of  the  Birs  Nimroad,  with  propoeed  Restoration. 

rhole,  however,  the  dial  of  Ahaz  seems  to  have  been  a 
istinct  contrivance  rather  than  any  part  of  a  house, 
t  would  also  seem  probable,  from  the  circumstances, 
hat  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and  so  placed,  that  Hezeki- 
h,  now  convalescent  (Isa.  xxxviii,  21,  22),  but  not 
perfectly  recovered,  could  witness  the  miracle  fhmi 
lis  chamber  or  pavilion.  May  it  not  have  been  sita- 
ite  ^Mn  the  middleC  court'*  mentioned  2  Kings  xx,  4? 
The  cut  given  below  presents  a  dial  discovered  in  Hin- 
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dostan,  near  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  whose  construction  would  well  suit  the  circum- 
stances recorded  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  It  seems  to  have 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  an  observatory  and  a 


dial — a  rectangled  hexangle,  whose  hypothenuse  is  a 
staircase,  apparently  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  bisects  a  zone  or  coping  of  a  wall,  which  wall  con- 
nects the  two  terminating  towers  right  and  left.  The 
coping  itself  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  accurately  grad- 
uated to  mark,  by  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  above, 
the  sun's  progress  before  and  after  noon;  for  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  he  shines  directly  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  shadow  falls  beyond  the  coping.  AJlat 
surface  on  the  top  of  the  stairccue,  and  a  gnomon,  fitted 
the  building  for  the  purpose  of  an  observatory.  Ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  ofr^ctction^  a  cloud  or  body 
of  air  of  different  density  from  the  common  atmos- 
phere, interposed  between  the  gnomon  and  the  coping 
of  the  dial-plate  below,  would,  if  the  cloud  were  denser 
than  the  atmosphere,  cause  the  shadow  to  recede  Arom 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  staircase,  and,  of 
course,  to  reascend  the  steps  on  the  coping,  by  which 
it  had  before  noon  gone  down ;  and  if  the  cloud  were 
rarer,  a  contrary  effect  would  take  place  (see  bishop 
Stock's  Transl,  of  Isaiahy  Bath,  1808,*p.  109).  Such 
a  building  might  also  be  called  "  a  house.**  It  agrees 
also  with  Adam  Clarke's  supposition  that  "the  <to»r«'* 
were  really  **a  dial,"  and  probably  this  very  dial,  on 
which,  as  being  in  the  most  public  place,  or  rather  on 
the  platform  on  the  top  of  which  they  set  Jehu,  while 
they  proclaimed  him  king  by  sound  of  trumpet"  (Com- 
mentary at  2  Kings  ix,  18).  Bishop  Stock's  specula- 
tion that  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  might  be  ef- 
fected by  refiraction  is  supported  by  a  natural  phenom- 
enon of  the  kind  on  record.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
1703,  P.  Romauld,  prior  of  the  cloister  of  Metz,  made 
the  observation  that,  owing  to  such  a  refraction  of  the 
solar  rays  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  a  cloud,  the  shadow 
on  his  dial  deviated  an  hour  and  a  half  (Bosenmfiller). 
The  phenomenon  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  however,  was 
doubtless  of  a  miraculous  nature,  even  should  such  a 
medium  of  the  miracle  be  admitted :  nothing  less  than 
a  divine  communication  could  have  enabled  Isaiah  to 
predict  its  occurrence  at  that  time  and  place ;  besides, 
he  gave  the  king  his  own  choice  whether  the  shadow 
should  advance  or  retire  ten  degrees.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  seeking  any  medium 
for  this  miracle,  and  certainly  no  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing any  actual  interference  with  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  or  the  position  of  the  sun.  In  the  more  dis- 
tinct and  ample  account  of  it  in  2  Kings,  it  is  simply 
said  that  the  Lord,  at  the  prayer  of  Isaiah,  brought 
the  ^adow  ten  degrees  backward.  Adopting  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  text  in  the  parallel  passage,  Isa. 
xxxviii,  8,  it  is  observable  that  what  is  called  the  sun 
in  one  part  of  the  verse  is  called  the  shadow  in  the 
other.  It  is  certainly  as  phQosophical  to  speak  of  the 
sun  returning,  as  it  is  of  his  setting  and  rising.  Thus 
the  miracle,  firom  all  the  accounts  of  it,  might  consist 
only  of  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  ten  degrees, 
by  a  simple  act  of  Almighty  power,  without  any  me- 
dium, or,  at  most,  by  that  of  refhicting  those  rays  only 
which  fell  upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  said  that  any  time 
was  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  large ;  it 
was  not  even  observed  by  the  astronomers  of  Baby- 
lon, for  the  deputation  came  to  inquire  concerning  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  Icmd,  It  was  temporary, 
local,  and  confined  to  the  observation  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  court,  being  designed  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of 
that  monarch.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  instrument 
for  keeping  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  before 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  (about  B.C.  700);  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Jews  generally,  even  after  this  period,  divided 
their  day  into  hours.  The  dial  of  Ahaz  was  probably 
an  object  only  of  curious  recreation,  or  served  at  most 
to  regulate  the  occupations  of  the  palace.  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet,  in  a  curious  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, endeavors  to  make  out  a  synchronism  between 
the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Assyrian  kings  by 
means  of  the  astronomical  event  in  question.     He 
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shows  tbst  upon  such  steps  as  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  exhibiting  the  sun's  meridional  altitude,  any 
very  large  partial  eclipse  on  the  northern  limb  of  the 
sun,  occurring  about  ten  dajs  from  the  winter  sol- 
stice, near  the  hour  of  noon,  would  produce  the  effect 
described  in  the  instance  under  consideration ;  and  he 
calculates  that  such  an  eclipse  actually  took  place 
Jan.  11,  B.C.  689,  which  he  accordingly  fixes  upon  as 
the  date  of  the  Scriptural  incident  (Jour,  Sac,  LU,  Oct. 
1854,  p.  217,  218).  This,  however,  does  not  ta^y  with 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  nor  is  it  sufficiently  confirm- 
ed by  other  savans  to  be  entitled  to  reception.  See 
Chronoloot. 

See  Galmet,  La  rkrogradation  du  soldi  a  Vhordoge 
SA  chaz  pn  his  Distertations  [in  CommegUcare]^  ii,  796) ; 
Martini,  Von  den  Sonnenukren  der  Alten  (Lips.  1777), 
p.  36 ;  Goguet,  Untenuckungen.  iii,  85 ;  Vclthuysen, 
BeytrSffe  (ed.  Cramer,  Kilon,  1777),  p.  16  sq. ;  Sahm, 
Ve  regresm  solis  tempore  ffislda  (1689, 1696) ;  G«ret, 
De  sole  tempore  Hiddm  retrogrado  (1673) ;  Heisse,  Sd- 
atericwn  Achae ^Jena,  1680) ;  Hopkins,  Pbmb-Une  Par 
pers  (Auburn,  1862),  ch.  iL     See  Hezekiah. 

Diamond  occurs  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  two  Heb.  words.     See  Gem. 

1.  D'^rP  (jfohalom^,  so  called  from  beating,  with 
allusion  to  its  hardness),  a  precious  gem,  placed  sixth 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  with  the  name  of 
Naphtali  carved  on  it  (Exod.  xxviii,  18 ;  xxxix,  11), 
and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii,  18)  among  £he  pre- 
cious stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  The  Sept.  and  Y ulg. 
understand  by  it  the  jasper;  several  of  the  ancient 
versions  render  it  by  onyx,  which  is  not  improbable ; 
still  others  by  adamant,  which  is  less  likely.  There  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the- diamond  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (see  below).  Our  translation 
**  diamond"  is  derived  from  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defend- 
ed by  Brann  (Vest,  Sacerd,  ii,  18).  KsJisch  (on  Eaood, 
p.  586)  says  "perhaps  emerald."     See  Ontx. 

2.  *n*^pd  (shamir',  a  sharp  |X)wrf;  hence  often  a  bri- 
er), a  precious  stone,  named  in  Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Ezek.  iii, 
9 ;  Zech.  vii,  12.  The  Sept.  in  Jeremiah,  and  the  Yulg. 
in  all  the  passages,  take  it  for  the  diamond.  The  sig- 
nification of  the  word  (from  *np^,  to  pierce)  countenan- 
ces this  interpretation,  the  diamond  being,  for  its  hard- 
ness, used  in  perforating  and  cutting  other  minerals. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  the  shamir  is  distinctly  alluded  to 
in  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  where  the  stylus  pointed 
with  it  is  distinguished  from  one  of  iron  (comp.  Pliny, 
Hist,  Nat,  xxxvii,  15).  The  two  other  passages  also 
£Eivor  this  view  by  using  it  figuratively  to  express  the 
hardness  and  obduracy  of  the  Israelites.  Our  version 
has  "  diamond**  in  Jer.  xvii,  1,  and  **  adamant*'  in  the 
other  texts.  Bociiart,  however  (ffieroK.  iii,  848  sq.), 
rejects  the  usual  explanation,  and,  comparing  the  word 
skamir  with  the  Greek  ofiXpic  or  fffivpic,  conceives  it 
to  mean  '*  emery."  This  is  a  calcined  iron  mixed  with 
siliceous  earth,  occurring  in  livid  scales  of  such  hard- 
ness that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  it  was  used  for 
polishing  and  engraving  precious  stones,  diamonds  ex- 
cepted (Hoffmann,  Mineral,  i,  561  sq.).  Bohlen  sug- 
gests an  Indian  origin  of  the  word,  and  compares  as- 
mtra,  stone  which  eats,  spoken  of  gems,  iron,  etc.  from 
their  hardness.  Rosenmtdler  is  in  favor  of  the  dia- 
mond in  his  Scholia,  but  in  his  Alterthmmkunde  he 
takes  up  Bochart's  notion,  and  urges  that  if  the  He- 
brews had  been  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  the 
manner  of  working  it,  we  should  doubtless  have  found 
it  among  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate ; 
and  that,  as  the  shamir  was  not  one  of  the  stones  thus 
employed,  therefore  it  was  not  the  diamond.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  was  perhaps  not  used  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  engraved  on,  or  was  possibly  not 
introduced  until  a  later  period.  The  argument  drawn 
iVom  the  rarity  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  is  of 

>le  weight,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  seeking  an 


tMental  origin  of  the  word  vpatpt^t  <Mr  gronodfer 
sidering  it  identical  with  Aamsr^  as  it  may  enir 
traced  from  the  Greek  itself  (see  PftMOW,  a.  v.; 
horn,  De  Gemsais  Sculpt,  Hebr,),     For  ma  aeesi 
the  diamond  of  the  ancienta,  see  Moon's  Andm 
eralogy,  p.  143-145.     See  Adamajtt. 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  and  most  TduUetf 
the  precious  stones,  and  for  many  ages  was  coosidaa 
indestructible  by  fire  or  any  otfa^  moans;  nsiea 
chemistry,  however,  has  proved  that  at  a  best  vda 
below  that  required  to  melt  silver  it  is  gndnaDjr  fi» 
pated  or  burned.  It  i?,  in  fact,  notfaing  but  pan  m- 
bon,  but  in  a  more  highly  crystallized  state  tlixa 
In  former  times,  all  the  diamonds  that  were  kmvi 
were  brought  frt>m  different  parts  of  India,  ps&ido> 
ly  from  the  fi&mous  mine  of  Golconda,  near  Ej^ 
abad,  the  present  capital  of  the  Deccan,  in  H^kka; 
the  islands  of  Molucca  and  Borneo  have  also  pnini 
many  valuable  stones.  The  diamond  miDes  if  G^ 
conda  are  now  so  fitr  exhausted  as  to  be  ww'i^tiH 
not  worth  the  expense  of  working,  and  tbc  diaseii 
which  are  brought  to  Europe  come  chiefly  frtm  Baii. 
They  are  always  found  in  an  alluvial  soil,  gesen^ 
gravel,  resting  on  granite,  and  not  imbedded  in  fsf 
other  substance,  but  appear  like  small  pebfaks,  vtk 
the  surface  flattened  in  many  parts.  8^  Pmm§  (> 
dopcBdia,  s.  v. 

Dian'a.  The  ArtemU  of  the  Greeks  C^}^^ 
Acts  xix,  24),  and  Diana  of  the  Romans,  is  a  godi^ 
known  under  various  modifications  and  with  ite^ 
incompatible  attributes.  According  to  the  tbamc 
accounts  and  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter  af  Jspi^ 
and  Latona,  bom  at  the  same  time  with  ApoOs  li  D»> 
los.  As  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Epiiesaa,  in  vkB 
character  alone  she  concerns  us  here,  she  wm  ra- 
doubtedly  a  representative  of  the  same  power  piesi 
ing  over  conception  and  birth  which  was  adfitw!  ■ 
Palestine  under  the  name  of  Ashtorxth.  Sk  is 
therefore  related  to  all  the  cognate  deities  of  tbst  JUi- 
atic  Juno-Venus,  and  partakes,  at  least,  of  ti^ir  ceo- 
nection  with  the  moon,  Creuzer  has  comlnned  a  wss- 
ber  of  testimonies  in  order  to  show  how  her  vac^ 
was  introduced  into  Ephesus  from  the  eoasti  of  t^ 
Black  Sea,  and  endeavors  to  point  ont  the  wectd. 
Medo-Persian,  £g}^ian,  Libyan,  Scythian,  sod  O 
tan  elements  of  which  she  b  compounded  {8yak& 
ii,  115  sq.).  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Acti  reidm 
Artemis,  in  the  chapter  cited,  by  Az-Zukarat,  wtiA  ii 
the  Arabic  name  for  the  planet  Venos.  Fxom  floti^ 
Ephesian  coins  which  represent  her  seated  s|MB  ki 
fiivorite  deer,  and  in  other  rustic  positions,  it  wppsa 
that  she  was  identical  with  the  virgin  hnntr«  of  tb( 
earlier  mythology,  the  grosser  featore  of  her  woi^ 
being  apparentiy  borrowed  from  association  witk  ibi 


Ephesian  Medals  of  Diana. 

voluptuous  religions  of  the  East.  Guhl,  indeed  (^^ 
tiaca,  p.  78-86),  endeavors  in  almost  all  points  to  iio- 
tify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  In  sobk  n- 
spects  there  was  doubtiess  a  fusion  of  the  two.  Kas 
was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and  of  hvb^ 
and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  situatioe  d 
the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Coressns,  one  of  the  bOb 
on  which  the  city  stood,  is  connected  by  Stepluov 
Byzantins  with  K6pfi,  "  maid.**  We  may'slso  Rfe  ti 
the  popular  notion  that,  when  tiie  temple  was  bant 
on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  the  ealamitjr  oen> 
red  because  the  goddess  was  absent  in  tiie  charsctcr 
of  Lncina.    But  the  true  Ephesian  Diana  b  tvpnmi^ 
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1  a  ft>nn  entinlj  alien  from  Greek  art  (see  Je- 
By  I*r€B/at,  ad  EpheM,  p.  689,  ed.  Yer.).  Guhl  in- 
L  supposes  this  mode  of  representation  to  have 
rence  sixnplj  to  ttie  foontains  over  wliich  the  god- 
presi<led,  conceiving  the  multiplication  of  breasts 
e  similar  to  the  moltiplioation  of  eyes  in  Argus  or 
leads  in  lyphceus.  But  the  correct  view  is  un- 
itedly tliat  which  treats  this  peculiar  form  as  a 
lIk>1  of  the  productive  and  nutritive  powers  of  na- 
I.  Tliis  is  the  form  under  which  the  Ephesian 
Da,  so  called  for  distinction,  was  always  represent- 
wlisrever  worshipped;  and  the  worship  extended 
nany  places,  such  as  Samos,  Mitylene,  Perga,  Hi- 
K>lis,  and  G<>rt7na,  to  mention  tiiose  only  which 
kiT  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrypha.  Josephus  men- 
is  a  very  rich  fime  of  hers  at  Elymais  in  Persia 
U.  xii,  9,  1).  Her  most  noted  temple  was  at  Epbe- 
.  Here  also,  as  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne, 
re  the  privileges  of  asylum.  This  iff  indicated  on 
le  of  the  coins  of  Ephesus  (Akerman,  in  Trana,  of 
Numismatic  Soe,  1841) ;  and  we  find  an  interesting 
of  of  the  continusnce  of  these  privileges  in  imperial 
les  in  Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  61  (Srabo,  xiv,  Ml ;  Pausan. 
.  2  ;  Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  88).  The  temple  had  a  large 
renae  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
o  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was  regarded 
the  safest  bank  for  private  individuals.  See  Ephe- 
s. 

Her  temple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
&  world,  but  its  great  glory  was  the  ^lowcric  dyaXftay 
the  ima^  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter*'  (Acts  xix, 
).  Ima^^es  claiming  so  lofty  an  origin  were  to  be 
and  in  other  cities  besides  Ephesus.  There  was  a 
milar  one  at  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  and 
lother  of  Minerva,  cadled  the  Palladium,  at  Troy, 
t  Rome,  too,  was  the  sacred  ancile  or  shield  of 
[ars,  which  Numa  pretended  had  fkllen  fh)m  heav- 
1,  and  it  was  jealously  guarded  in  consequence, 
he  early  images  of  Diana  are  supposed  to  have  been 
mply  black  conical  stones,  and  afford  another  rea- 
>n  for  the  semi-conical  figure  of  the  Ephesian  Di- 
cia.  They  may  have  been  aeroUtetf  similar  to  the 
ne  which  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baal- 
ec,  or  the  famous  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 
Ler  original  Ephesian  image,  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven,  was  probably 
veiy  rude,  and,  to  judge 
from  its  representation 
on  ancient  coins,  little 
more  than  a  head  with 
a  shapeless  trunk,  sup- 
ported by  a  staff'on  each 
side.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  material 
of  which  her  image  was 
made.  Most  authori- 
ties say  it  was  of  ebony, 
the  black  color  being, 
as  Creuzer  thinlu,  sym- 
bolical. Pliny  relates 
that  Mucianus,  who  had  seen  it,  affirms  that  it  was  of 
the  wood  of  the  vine,  and  that  it  was  so  old  that  it  had 
survived  seven  restorations  of  the  temple  (^Hist,  Nat, 
xvi,  79).  According  to  Xenophon,  it  was  of  gold 
{Anoh,  V,  8).  The  later  unage  with  the  ftill  develop- 
ment of  attributes,  of  which  we  give  a  representation 
below,  is,  as  Creuzer  says,  a  Pftntheon  of  Asiatic  and 
Egyptian  deities.  Even  in  it,  however,  we  see  how 
little  influence  Greek  art  had  in  modifying  its  antique 
rudeness.  It  stiU  is  more  like  a  mummy  than  a  Greek 
statue.  Some  of  the  meet  significant  attributes  in  this 
figure  are— the  turreted  head,  like  that  of  Cybele; 
the  nimbus  behind  it  representing  the  moon ;  the  zo- 
diacal signs  of  the  bull,  the  twins,  and  the  crab  on  her 
w»om;  below  them  two  garlands,  one  of  flowers  and 
the  other  of  acorns ;  the  numerous  breasts ;  the  lions, 
rtags,  and  cows  in  various  parts ;  the  bees  and  flowers 


Epheaian  Coin  with  Diana'i 
Temple. 


Image  of  the  Epheoian  Diana. 

on  the  sides;  and  others  described  in  BIillin*B  Galerie 
MythoL  i,  26.     See  Shrike. 

Of  this  heaven-descended  image  the  great  city  Eph- 
esus was  a  "worshipper,"  vcwKopoc, literally  a  ** tem- 
ple-sweeper," a  title  which  was  assumed  by  many 
cities  as  a  mark  of  high  distinction.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  men  particularly  called  vtwKopoi  (Xen- 
oph.  Anab,  v,  8^  6),  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  con- 
sideration, and  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  of- 
fering sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  emperor.  Her  priests 
were  called  Megabyzi,  and  were  eunuchs  (Strabo,  xiv, 
641).  They  were  restricted  to  a  severe  diet,  and  pro- 
hibited from  entering  any  private  house ;  they  must 
have  been  a  wealthy  bod}',  for  they  sent  a  statue  of 
gold  to  Artemidorus,  who  pleaded  their  cause  at  Rome, 
and  rescued  their  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  who  had  seized  upon 
them.  Once  in  the  year  was  there  a  public  festival 
held  in  honor  of  the  goddess  in  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
and  to  this  festival  all  the  lonians  who  could  do  so 
made  a  point  of  repairing  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, bringing  with  them  not  only  costly  offerings  to 
Diana,  but  also  rich  presents  for  the  priests.  No  arms 
were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  the  precincts  of  her  tem- 
ple. No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  symbol 
of  this  divinity  was  a  bee  (Aristoph.  Ban.  1273),  and 
her  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (iom)v).  Her 
worship  was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephesus 
by  the  Amazons  (Pausan.  ii,  7,  4;  viii,  12,  1).     See 
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luminadng  the  trnlj  believing  inquirer  in  Us  secroh 
into  the  meaning  of  revelation.  The  body  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  both  fact  and  doctrine,  is  revealed  and  re- 
corded, once  for  all,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  and  these  Scriptures  constitnte,  in 
every  age,  the  norm  of  doctrine,  and  the  criterion  by 
which  all  new  exhibitions  of  doctrine  are  to  be  tested. 
No  new  truth  can  be  developed  any  more  than  a  new 
man  can  be  created.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  there 
may  be,  and  has  been,  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine in  the  sense  of  clearer  apprehension  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  science  of  theology  implies 
the  application  of  human  reason  to  the  given  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  first,  tlie  application  of  rea- 
son to  Scripture  (exegesis),  to  find  out  what  its  doc- 
trines are ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  reason  in  co-ordi- 
nating these  doctrines  into  scientific  form  (system). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  "development  of  doc- 
trine," as  thus  stated,  is  very  different  from  the  the- 
ory that  the  Bible  gives  only  the  **  germs"  of  doctrine, 
out  of  which,  by  a  necessary  organic  law,  the  doctrines 
themselves  are  "  developed. "  This  image  of  a  *  *  germ" 
is  very  apt  to  mislead.  Even  if  a  doctrine  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  such  as  a  germ  is,  **  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  even  a  germ  is  developed  by  attracting  and  as- 
similating to  itself  many  foreign  elements  which  are 
around  it.  It  is  by  additions  from  without,  and  difier- 
ent  from  itself,  that  it  grows"  (Donaldson,  EisUny  of 
Christian  Literature,  i,  6). 

In  doctrine,  however,  as  in  history,  development  is 
not  always  synonymous  with  improvement.  Human 
apprehension  of  divine  truth  is  sometimes  wrong,  as 
well  as  sometimes  right;  and  the  history  of  doctrines, 
while  implying  development  in  its  very  idea,  yet  in- 
cludes variations  of  rise  and  fiill  in  human  statements 
of  the  one  divine  truth.  A  right  theory  **  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  theology  by  no  means  implies 
that  each  later  age  must  necessarily  have  a  fuller  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  divine  things  than  its  predeces- 
sors, either  as  spread  abroad  through  the  body  of  the 
Church,  or  as  centred  in  its  chief  teachers.  Were 
this  a  consequence  of  this  theory,  this  alone  would  be 
fatal  to  it,  the  very  reverse  having  notoriously  been 
often  the  case.  But  even  in  science,  which  is  so  much 
less  dependent  on  moral  influences,  and  with  which 
the  varieties  of  character  and  feeling  have  so  lit- 
tie  to  do,  the  progress  has  never  been  uniform  and 
uninterrupted ;  while  in  poetry,  in  the  arts,  in  philos- 
pphy,  where  the  understanding  is  greatiy  swayed  by 
moral  afi^Bctions,  and  derives  a  main  part  of  its  suste- 
nance and  energy  from  them,  man's  course  has  been 
so  irregular  that  nothing  like  a  law  of  it  has  been  as- 
certained. So,  too,  must  it  needs  be  in  theology, 
where  the  subject  matter  is  divine  truth,  which  cannot 
be  received  intellectually  unless  it  be  also  received 
morally,  to  the  pure  reception  of  which  all  corrupt 
feelings  of  our  nature  are  opposed,  and  which  they  are 
perpetually  attempting  ta  sophisticate  and  distort. 
Thus  it  has  often  come  to  pass  that  the  inheritance 
left  us  by  one  age  has  been  squandered,  or  wasted,  or 
forfeited  by  its  successor,  so  that  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  the  theory  of  the  development  of  Christian 
truth  that  even  the  later  system  of  theology  must  be 
the  better.  For  the  world  is  always  wrestling  to  draw 
men  away  from  the  truth,  and  will  often  prevail,  as 
Jacob  did  over  the  angel ;  and  when  faith  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  the  visible,  and  the  immediate,  and  mate- 
rial predominate  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  over  the 
invisible,  the  ideal,  and  the  spiritual,  theology  must 
needs  dwindle  and  decay.  But  when  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  fi&ith,  if  this  revival  coincides  with,  or  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  energetic  thought,  a  deeper  or 
clearer  insight  will  be  gained  in  certain  portions  of 
truth,  especially  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  the  age,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
set  forth  in  their  fulness.  Thus,  to  cite  the  two  most 
memorable  examples,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


was  brought  oat  more  distinetiy  in  tfasfiovrfh 
that  of  justification  by  fkith  in  the  liitiiift^B  | 
prevalence  of  error  acting  in  both  infltaaees  ae  ii 
tive  and  spur  to  the  clever  desnarcatioo  oi  c 
tion  of  the  truth.  At  the  same  time,  dum^ 
aptness  to  overieap  himself,  and  to  eza«anle 
portanoe  of  whatever  may  be  ettgtk^ta^  htm  ati 
ment,  an  age  which  has  been  allowed  to  bdiiM4i 
truth  may  too  easily  depreciate  and  let  slip  ike 
which  its  aaoeeton  have  beqneathed  to  % 
proneness  has  ever  been  a  main  eooice  ell 
Thus,  on  all  sides,  we  are  oontinnaDy  reidbdedrfi 
inherent  weakness,  and  how  that  -weaknees  is  m\ 
most  mischievous  when  we  are  be^gniled  iiit»ten 
ourselves  strong;  and  while  we  are  hereby- ciM 
to  be  diligent  in  studying  the  whole  hxstoty  dh 
Church,  and  the  writings  of  her  cduefteadftenkeiar 
age,  lest  we  drop  and  lose  any  portioo  of  the 
riches  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  wis  fiaia 
kind,  we  are  still  more  tstnmgty  admoBiahe&  Ii  ta 
pare  every  proposition,  and  every  eclwmff  ef  pn^a 
Uons — every  proposition,  both  aa  it  stands  hy ' 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  Omstaa  frii 
— ^vrith  the  only  canon  of  truth,  the  wr^tea  Wadf 
God"  (Hare,  Mission  o/ike  Comforter,  note  Q. 

In  what  has  been  called  the  extreme  9ubja.tkn  9^ 
of  German  theology,  tfaoe  is  a  false  doctrine  cf  4f^ 
opment,  whidi  is  stated  as  follows  in  ChambeB^  h 
etfdopcBdia  (s.  v.  DBTELOPMKifT) :  "  Aoecr^ag  t»  tin 
school.  Christian  doctrine  is  notiiing  else  tktm  Iftc  o- 
pression  of  the  Christian  oonscioasnees  at  any 
Scripture  maintains  no  peimanent  cvr  aathisiltfm  v> 
lationtoit.  It  is  all  progreas — a  oonUuucd  flax^wb- 
out  any  normal  standard  or  e: 
may  be  its  primary  expresnon,  bnt  it  raanf  learv  a 
fountain-head,  and  in  tiie  course  of  time  Issae  m4K^ 
opments  not  necessarily  bound  to  Scripture.  Beta- 
cording  to  the  view  above  set  forth,  Sciipiaie 
the  abeolnte  and  complete  revelation  of  Christiia  da 
trine,  which  b  continually  unfolded,  hut  never  cxfa^ 
ed  by  inquiry— beyond  which  right  reason  smd  tx^ 
never  travel.  The  Christian  revelation  not  osif  li- 
mits of^  but  demands  constant  criticism,  as  the  b^ 
of  unfolding  nnore  comprehenaivelj  and  perfecdr  a 
contents,  bnt  it  remains  in  itself  the  oonsnmisilf  et- 
pression  of  all  spiritual  truth ;  and  it  is  this  vciy  ftoh 
liarity  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  makes  iis  e» 
tents  capable  of  continual  and  ever  trmk  devehpwr' 
It  b  just  because  its  substance  is  divine  tint  ia  ^ 
trinal  expressions  never  cease  to  interest  andtsffi- 
swer  to  the  necessities  of  snocesrive  timee^  Otter  n- 
ligions,  while  capable  of  development,  reach  s  feis 
where  they  cease  to  have  any  further  Uving  umfiiir 
and  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  mere  popular  luytiMitgr 
or  into  an  esoteric  prieetly  tradition.  They  beast 
transmuted  into  poetry  or  some  ordinary  product  d 
philosophical  speculation.  Civilization  overtakcfa^ 
supplants  them.  But  it  b  of  the  distingoMi^g  dKia 
character  of  Christianity  that  its  doctrines  possca  tr> 
tal  ever-renewing  power,  capable  d  adaptatioa  to  ^ 
highest  forms  of  human  dvilixatioB,  and  full  of  ee^is- 
enment  and  guidance  to  the  most  advanced  iatelfi^nKf. 
The  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  tbeidbie, » 
not  merely  a  subject  of  curious  and  importaat  itair  ii 
the  past,  but  of  great  and  signMcant  inflaence  ht  iki 
present  and  the  future."  j 

8.  Certain  Bomanist  writers  have  recently  made  w  | 
of  the  doctrine  of  development  to  vindicate  the  tM»>  | 
gy  of  that  Church.  They  hold  that  the  Scriptiaa  ^ 
not  contain  the  entire  revelation  of  God  to  nua,te 
that  revelation  b  receiving  additions,  and  graWIr 
becoming  complete,  by  the  successive  dedskossftfa 
Church.  Thb  view  has  been  set  forth  by  VOk. 
and  with  special  skill  by  J.  H.  Kewraan  (&nf  m  (k 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  [K.  T.  1858,  »w> 
Its  ground  b  that  the  revelation  ^ven  in  tlw  BINe 
was  intentionally  incomplete,  and 
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1  imperfbot  system  of  tnitb,  needing  for  its  oomple- 
n  a.  c^radaal  development  under  infallible  guidance, 
1  &1iAt  the  present  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Roman 
tbolie  Church  is  the  ripened  result  of  this  derelop- 
n^  ao  far  as  made.  See  also  Ddllinger,  CArMton^ibcm 
J  Kirck9, 1860,  p.  162.  The  doctrine  has  not  met  with 
neral  £ayor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  in 
iflict  with  the  established  reliance  of  that  Church 
on  tradition,  and  upon  what  is  called  ^*  Catholic  con- 
it."  One  of  the  ablest  of  modem  Romanist  writers, 
o^wmaon,  has  written  powerfully  against  the  develop- 
mt  theoiy  (in  his  QeixrU  Review).  Extremes  meet ; 
e  RAtionallstic  theory  agrees  with  the  Romanist  Qn 
r.  Ne-wman^s  view  of  it)  in  representing  the  system 
Christianity  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  as  de- 
ctiv-e  and  imperfect  The  Council  of  Trent  declared 
»s.  irv)  as  follows:  *'The  sacred  and  holy,  oscnmen- 
b1  and  general  Council  of  Trent,  keeping  always  in 
,ew  the  removal  of  errors  and  the  preservation  in 
le  Church  of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  which  Gospel, 
»foTe  promised  through  the  prophets  in  the  Holy 
criptures,  was  first  orally  published  by  our  Lord  Je- 
IS  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  commanded  to  be 
reached  by  his  apostles  to  every  creature,  as  the 
>antaiii  both  of  every  saving  truth  and  discipline  of 
lorals ;  and  perceiving  that  this  truth  and  discipline 
re  contained  in  the  written  books,  and  the  unwritten 
raditions  which,  received  by  the  apostles  from  the 
nouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the  apostles  them- 
eives,  the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  oome  down 
tven  unto  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
laaxd ;  [the  council]  following  the  examples  of  the  or- 
hodox  fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  equal  af- 
fection of  piety  and  reverence  all  the  books  both  of  the 
[>ld  and  of  the  New  Testament,  seeing  that  one  God  is 
Lhe  author  of  both,  as  also  the  said  traditions,  as  well 
those  appertaining  to  fiiith  as  to  morals,  as  having 
t>een  dictated  either  by  Christ's  own  word  of  mouth 
or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved  by  a  continuous 
Buccesaion  in  the  Catholic  Church."  Mr.  Newman's 
book  was  ably  answered  by  W.  Archer  Butler,  Letters 
on  Rumcniem  (Cambridge,  1854,  8vo).  The  following 
remarks  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  {Mienon  of  the  Con^ 
forieTy  note  G)  are  in  point:  "Some  of  the  German 
apologia  for  Romanism,  having  perceived,  as  could 
not  but  happen  in  a  country  where  learning  and  criti- 
cism have  found  a  home,  Uiat  the  old  plea  of  a  posi- 
tive, unwritten  tradition  in  the  Church  was  utterly 
untenable  as  a  ground  for  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
innovations  of  later  times,  have  fancied  that  they 
might  render  their  Church  a  service  by  taking  up  the 
popular  and  modem  theory  of  the  development  of 
mankind— a  theory  which  has  been  carried  into  the 
most  outrageous  extravagances  in  the  contemporary 
schools  of  philosophy,  as  it  has  also  been  in  France 
by  the  St.  Simonians.  This  theory  has  been  used  by 
others  to  show  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  transient 
religion,  belonging  to  a  by-gone  period  and  almost  ob- 
solete ;  they  have  tried  to  employ  it  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Herein,  however,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  succeed^  That  Chiurch,  whose  constant 
effort,  smce  the  time  when  it  out  itself  off  from  the 
living  body  of  Christ,  has  been  to  check,  to  repress,  to 
cramp,  to  fetter  the  mind,  could  not  find  support  in  a 
theory  which  implies  the  Areedom  of  the  mind ;  nor 
can  any  Church,  unless  it  recognises,  both  doctrinally 
and  practically,  that  the  property  of  truth  is  to  set  the 
mind  free." 

4.  The  following  section  was  prepared  for  this  Cy- 
clopoMiia  by  the  late  Dr.  Harbaugh  just  before  his 
death.  We  print  it  as  he  left  it,  though  it  hivolves  a 
little  repetition  of  what  has  been  given  above. 

-Oawfopwew*.— This  word,  related  primarily  to  the 
sphere  of  organic  life  in  the  natural  world,  has  also 
<iome  to  perform  important  service  in  science,  especial- 
ly  in  psychology,  philosophy,  theology,  and  history. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  science  g^erally,  the  data  and 


phenomena  were  classified  and  arranged  acoording  to 
the  outvard  peculiarities  which  they  presented.  In 
time,  however,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  as  the  key  to  the  deepest  life  of  the  world, 
scientific  thinking  felt  itself  urged  to  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  all  kinds  of  phenomena.  The  mechanical 
and  outward  in  systematising  accordingly  had  to  give 
way  to  the  determining  power  of  mere  inward  prhid- 
ples. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  while  science,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  apprehended  and  advanced  by  non- 
Christian  thinking,  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  satis- 
fied with  the  word  progreUy  science  grounded  in  the 
distinctively  Christian  principle  has  found  the  word 
development  indispensable.  The  word,  as  thus  used, 
presupposes  a  distinctive  theory  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  so  also  of  the  Church,  its  history  and 
its  dogmas,  as  well  as  of  affiliated  sciences,  such  as 
psychology  and  philosophy.  It  finds  inadequate  the 
view  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  which  resolves  it 
into  the  idea  of  doctrine^  as  in  Supranaturalism ;  so 
also  the  view  which  makes  it  only  an  ethical  force, 
law,  or  rule  of  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  school  of  Kant 
and  by  Rationalism ;  and  so,  moreover,  the  concep- 
tion that  it  is,  in  its  essential  character,  a  mere  power 
of  redemption  operative  in  the  epihere  of  reJiffious  feeL 
inffy  aocording  to  Schleiermacher  and  the  Mystics. 
Admitting  and  appreciating  all  these  as  secondary  and 
dependent,  it  holds  that  Christianity  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a  Uf e^-tho  divine-human  life  of  its  founder, 
Jesus  Christ— wMch  becomes  the  deepest  life  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  of  history,  and  of  science  (see  Ullman, 
Distinctioe  Charadm'  and  Ettence  of  Chrietianitt/), 
Life  being  essentially  orpcutic,  it  must  have  the  word 
development  to  indicate  that  unfolding  from  a  germ- 
like inward  principle  which  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  organic  life.  To  the  genetic  processes  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  life  it  applies  the  word  de- 
velopment. *^  This  idea  of  an  organic,  steadily  im- 
proving development  of  humanity,  acconling  to  a  wise, 
unalterable  plan  of  Providence,  is  properly  as  old  as 
Christianity,  meets  us  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
TesUment  (Matt,  xiii,  81,  82;  Ephes.  iv,  12-16;  Co- 
loss,  ii,  19 ;  2  Pet  ill,  18),  and  in  occasional  remarks 
of  the  early  fathers,  such  as  Tertullian  and  Augustine ; 
and  was  brought  out  in  the  18th  century  with  peculiar 
emphasis  and  freshness  by  the  genial  Herder,  in  his 
*  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity* 
(784),  so  highly  valued  by  the  gifted  historian  of  Swit- 
serland,  John  von  MfiUer"  (see  Herder's  SdmmtUche 
Werke,  ear  Phil,  und  Gesch.  Theil  iii,  §  74  sq.).  "  The 
more  mature  and  philosophical  conception  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  impidse  which  it  gave  to  a  deeper  and  a 
livelier  study  of  history,  are  due  especially  to  the  phi- 
loeophy  of  Schelling,  and,  still  more,  of  Hegel.  With 
Hegel,  all  lifo  and  thought  is  properly  development, 
or  a  process  of  organic  growth,  which  he  calls  Aufhe- 
bung~4hat  is,  in  the  threefold  sense  of  this  philosoph- 
ical term  so  much  uesd  by  him,  (1.)  an  abolition  of 
the  previous  imperfect  form  (an  aufkeben,  in  the  sense 
of  iolleir$) ;  (2.)  a  preservation  of  the  essence  (conserm 
vare) ;  and  (8.)  an  elevation  of  it  to  a  higher  stage  of 
exietence  (elevarey  (Dr.  SchaTs  History  of  the  Apotl. 
Church,  p.  90, 91). 

The  conception  of  development  has,  however,  also 
been  carried  out  of  its  proper  Christian  sense,  and  per- 
verted to  the  service  of  anti- Christian  systems  of 
thought.  Thus  Pantheism,  laying  hold  upon  some  in- 
sufficiently guarded  point  in  the  Hegelian  theory,  has 
employed  it  in  its  scheme.  The  one  school  of  Hegel, 
denyhig  with  him  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  as 
the  creator  of  all  principles  of  created  life,  proposes  to 
account  for  all  animated  existence  by  a  theory  of  de- 
velopment starting  in  matter,  ideas,  or  thought  (all  of 
which,  however,  it  leaves  vague  and  floating),  holding 
that  nature  through  successive  upward  gradations  ul- 
timately reaches  self-consciousness  in  the  human  spir- 
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Several  of  his  writings  have  been  translated  into  other 
langaages;  one  even  into  Chinese.  In  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  his  writings  are  of  no  great  value. 

Dickey,  John  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  York  District,  S.  C,  Dec  16,  1789.  After 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  he  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  was  licensed  in  1814,  and  became  min- 
ister of  White  River  church,  near  Washington,  Davis 
County,  Ind.  When  ordained  in  1817  he  joined  the 
Salem  Presbjrtery,  and  devoted  much  time  as  a  volun- 
tary missionaxy  to  destitute  places.  In  1819  he  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  Scott  County,  supplied  the  church 
of  Graham,  and  was  installed  over  Pisgah  and  Lex- 
ington. He  subsequently  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  central  part  of  Indiana,  where  he  or- 
ganized three  churches.  From  1885  his  labors  were 
confined,  with  little  exception,  to  the  Pisgah  church, 
which  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1847,  when 
he  became  an  agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society. 
He  died  Nov.  21, 1849.  He  published  A  ffisUny  of 
the  Predryterian  Church,  Indiana  (1828),  and  A  Series 
qf  Letter*  addressed  to  his  friends. — Spiague,  AmuUe, 
iv,  514. 

Diokey,  'WilUam,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  Dec.  6, 1774,  in  TorlL  County,  S.  C.  His  parents 
soon  after  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  obtained  an  education  with  much  self- 
denial,  and  in  1802  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  la- 
bored fourteen  years  with  the  churches  of  Salem  and 
Bethany,  Ky.,  and  then  removed  to  Washington,  La- 
fiiyette  County,  Ohio,  and  soon  after  to  Blooming- 
burg,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  forty  years,  '^fi  died 
in  December,  1857.— Wilson,  Predtiterian  Hi$L  AUim- 
nac,  1864,  p.  112. 

DiokinB,  John,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  London  1746. 
He  studied  at  Eton  College;  emigrated  to  America 
before  the  Revolution ;  became  a  Methodist  in  1774 ; 
preached  extensively  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
from  1777  till  1782,  when  he  located,  bat  continued  his 
ministerial  labors  diligently  in  Virginia.  Bishop  As- 
bury  met  him  there  in  1780,  when  Dickins  framed  a 
subscription  paper  for  a  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  Wes- 
ley*s  Kingswood  School,  the  first  project  of  a  literary 
institution  among  American  Methodists.  It  resulted 
in  Cokesbury  College.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Asbury 
induced  him  to  go  to  New  York,  where  he  took  charge 
of  John-street  Church,  the  first  married  preacher  who 
occupied  its  parsonage.  His  labors  were  successful  in 
gathering  together  the  fragments  of  the  Church,  seri- 
ously broken  by  the  recent  war.  Dickins  was  here  the 
first  American  preacher  to  receive  bishop  Coke,  and 
approve  Wesley's  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the 
denomination.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  that 
work.  In  1785  he  travelled  Bertie  Circuit,  Va.  He 
was  reappointed  to  New  York  in  1786,  *87,  '88.  In 
1789  he  was  stationed  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  be- 
gan one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  American  Meth- 
odism, its  **  Book  Concem ;"  there  also  he  died  in  the 
memorable  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1798.  He 
was  one  of  the  soundest  minds  and  ablest  preachers 
of  early  Methodism ;  a  good  scholar  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics ;  an  influential  coun- 
sellor, and  a  mighty  preacher. — Stevens's  Hitt,  of  the 
Meth,  Episc.  Church,  vol.  ii,  iii,  and  iv,  passim ;  Mi»- 
tttes  of  Cor^erenoee,  i,  179. 

Dickinaon,  Austin,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1791.  He 
gpraduated  at  Dartmouth  1813;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  ;  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  Feb.  2, 1819, 
and  travelled  south  for  his  health.  He  came  North  in 
1822,  and  became  agent  for  Amherst  College,  and  was 
very  efficient  and  successfril.  *'  Besides  being  large- 
ly successful  in  raising  the  charity  fund  of  $50,000, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  permanent  prosperity  to 
the  college,  and  $30,000  for  general  purposes,  he  ex- 


erted as  much  influence  as  any  ether  am  iB«bti 
a  charter  for  the  college"  (Spam).  In  182fi  k 
ed  the '' National  Preacher"  inKew Yoit asdi 
editor  until  1838.  In  1844  he  began  wiitiog  id 
articles  for  the  secular  press,  and  oo&tinisd  si 
useful  task  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Aug.  14,11^ 
Sprague,  AmtaU,  ii,  674. 

Dickiiisoii,  Jonathan,  A.M^  a 

minister  and  President  of  Princeton  College,  rav 
at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  April  22, 1688,  and  gndaM 
Yale  1706.  After  being  en^ged  for  some  ta»  a  a 
study  of  theology,  he  was  licensed  and  ordsBedsn 
His  field  of  labor  embraced  Etisabethtewi,  B^, 
Westfield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  tadCk 
ham,  N.  J.  In  1717  he  joined  the  Philaddpb  hi 
byteiy,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
for  nearly  forty  years.  In  tiie  great  Wlntdei£s» 
vival  he  stood  up  firmly  in  defence  of  the 
of  the  work,  and  on  one  occasion  st  least  WhMtUi 
known  to  have  {n^ached  in  his  parish  to  sa 
congregation.  Still  he  had  no  sympsthj  wtk  6 
prevailing  fanatical  tendencies  of  the  time,  aad  sn 
fosted  the  utmost  caution  in  discriminating  bet*«i 
true  and  false  religious  experience.  He  pab&ieJi 
tract  bearing  on  this  subject,  written  with  gtatvff 
and  discrimination.  After  the  division  oi  the  Ptnb 
terian  Church  in  1741  into  the  Synods  of  KevT:^ 
and  Philadelphia,  each  synod  was  intent  co  osib; 
provision  to  tnin  up  young  men  for  the  tmsr 
Dickinson  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  tk  S/inJ 
of  New  YoriL,  as  he  had  been  of  the  old  Synod  d  FB> 
adeiphia  before  the  separation,  and  he  is  sa^iM.* 
have  had  a  primary  influence  in  originating  tke  i* 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  A  charter  for  a  ooll^  l»raj 
been  obtained  from  the  acting  governor  of  the  esier 
the  Institution,  which  took  the  name  of  Kasau  Bd 
went  into  operation,  with  Jonathan  DickinsoB  »s 
president,  though,  in  taking  upon  himself  ^v* 
office,  he  did  not  relinquish  any  of  his  duties  ai  ip 
tor.  It  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  lTtf,fl^ 
his  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747.  Ei 
publications  include  A  Defence  ofProbjfkntm&i* 
tion  (1724) ;  Four  Servums  <m  the  Iiea$(mM»m  i 
Chnttiamty  (17d2);  FSMDucourmsonPomHefOi* 
tian  Faith,  etc.  (1741);  A  JHtplas  of  Gtii  ^ 
Grace  (1742) ;  Rejlectume  on  RegmereAm,  w*  « •» 
(Hcaium  qfthe  received  Doctrine  (1745);  A  F»&b« 
of  God**  sovereign  free  Grace  (1746);  A  ««^^ 
cation,  etc.  (1748) ;  and  several  detached 
Sprague,  Annah,  iii,  14. 

Diokinaon,  Peard,  an  English  WeslcTis  ^ 
ister,  was  bom  at  Topsham,  Devonshire,  Not.  16*  1^"* 
He  received  a  caref^  training  ttom  a  velk<i8C«i 
father,  and  in  1775  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  io(»M 
ed  a  Methodist  society.  He  entered  Oxford  is  c» 
moner  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  in  1779,  pawed  A.& 
1782,  and  A.M.  in  1785.  In  1783  he  was  ordii^^ 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  corate  to  Pa? 
net  (q.  v.)  at  Shoreham.  In  1786  he  went  to  I^ 
as  pastor  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  societies,  and  tf0 
ued  to  reside  there  in  charge  of  various  woe^^ 
ing  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  May  1^^^^ 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  especially  0  0^ 
lent  linguist.  His  researches  in  the  earfy  wiM^ 
Christianity  were  very  thorough.  He  was  »  ** 
and  beloved  pastor,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  V«^?J 
and  a  sort  of  intermediate  link  between  the  Qmn^* 
England  and  Wesleyan  Methodism. — Smith,  ^ 
ofWeskyam  MeAodism,  i,  574;  Jackson, OWi<i»> 
ogrcqohg  ;  Stevens,  History  oflfethodism,  ii,  81^ 

Diokaon,  David,  an  eminent  Scotch  dirioe, 
bom  at  Glasgow  in  1583,  and  educated  at  the  Uci^ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  afterwards  becase^^ 
lessor  of  Philosophy.  Having  been  aRwrntedf^ 
ter  of  Irvine  in  1618,  he  became  a  very  popular  pi«^ 
er.     In  1648  he  became  professor  of  Diriaitj  in  ^ 
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[versify  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  £d- 
irgh.  He  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration  in  1662, 
died  the  same  year.  He  was  considered  one  of 
ablest  and  most  useful  men  of  his  time,  and  his 
ks  continue  to  be  esteemed,  particolarlj  his  oom- 
itaiieSy  which,  though  brief,  have  much  point  and 
densation.  Dickson*s  name  will  ever  be  remem- 
ed  fco*  his  version  of  the  hymn  0  Mother  dear  Jerw- 
m  (see  Htmnoloot).  His  principal  works  are, 
rrief  ExpotiHom  of  the  Gotpel  according  to  Afatthew 
•nd.  1651, 12mo) ;  A  short  Eac^pkmatum  qfthe  Epistle 
he  Hebrews  (Aber.  1685,  sm.  8vo ;  Lond.  1889,  royal 
>) ;  JSxposiHo  analytica  omnium  apostoUcarwn  episto- 
an  (Glasgow,  1645,  4to;  A  hruf  Exp&catum  of  the 
tbns  (L.ond.  1655, 8  vols.  8vo;  Glasg.  1884,  2  vols. 
do);  Therapentica  sacra  (Edin.  1656, 8vo);  Thera- 
aica  sacra  J  translated  by  the  Author  (2d  edit.  Edinb. 
>7,  8vo) ;  Truth's  Victory  over  Error  (Glasg.  1772, 
no). — ^Hetberington,  Ch.  ofScotlandj  vol.  i ;  M'Crie, 
riches  of  CK  Hist,  i,  196 ;  ii,  61. 
Dictates  of  Pope  Gregory  {Dictatus  papte^ 
ctalus  GregorU  VI J ^  JHctcUus  Hildebrandin*),  a  title 
ren  to  twenty-seven  theses,  in  which  Gregory  VII 
Udebrand)  is  said  to  have  set  forth  the  grounds  and 
nciples  of  the  supremacy  and  power  of  the  pope  in 
ation  to  the  Church  and  to  secular  governments. 
ley  are  contained  in  lib.  ii  of  his  letters,  between  the 
th  and  the  56th  epistles,  and  also  in  Harduin,  ConcU. 
n.  vi,  p.  i,  p.  1804  sq.  **  Baronius,  ann.  1076,  no.  81, 
d  Christ.  Lupus,  in  Notts  et  Dissent,,  consider  these 
nuine ;  the  fVench  writers,  Jo.  Lannoius,  Epistol.  lib. 
,  ep.  13,  Anton.  Pagi,  crit.  in  Baron.  1.  c,  and  espe- 
lUy  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Ecd.  ssbc.  xi  et  xii,  dis- 
rt.  iii,  set  thera  down,  not  indeed  as  spurious,  but  as 
ally  inconsistent  with  Gregory^s  principles.  The 
ore  modern  authorities,  following  Mosheim,  suppose 
em  to  express  Gregory's  principles,  though  written 
T  some  one  else.  They  seem  to  have  been  an  Index 
ipitulomm  of  some  synod  held  under  Gregory's  influ- 
ice'*  (Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  div.  iii,  §  47).  The  dictates 
leraselves  are  as  follows :  1.  The  Roman  Church  was 
unded  by  the  Lord  alone.  2.  The  bishop  of  Rome  only 
properly  termed  the  universal  bishop.  8.  He  only 
m  appoint  or  depose  a  bishop.  4.  The  papal  legate 
is  the  right  to  preside  in  all  Church  assemblies,  even 
tough  he  is  not  the  equal  in  rank  of  the  bishops,  and 
3  may  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  upon  them. 
The  pope  may  deprive  absent  bishops  also  of  their 
ink.  6.  No  person  is  permitted  to  occupy  the  same 
ouse  with  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  7. 
he  pope  only  is  qualified  to  issue  new  laws  whenever 
ircumstances  demand  it,  to  organize  new  congrega- 
ons,  to  change  a  cathedral  into  an  abbey,  to  divide  a 
ich  see,  or  to  contract  several  impoverished  sees  into 
ne.  8.  He  only  has  power  to  make  use  of  the  impe- 
ial  insignia.  9.  Princes  must  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
ope  only.  10.  Only  his  name  is  to  be  recited  in  the 
burches.  11.  The  name  and  title  of  pope  apply  to 
ne  person  only.  12.  He  is  empowered  to  depose  the 
mperor.  18.  He  may  translate  bbhops  from  one  see 
0  another.  14.  He  can  ordain  the  clergymen  of  all 
burches.  15.  A  clergyman  that  has  been  ordained 
•y  him  may  serve  with  other  churches,  but  no  other 
>ishop  has  the  right  to  appoint  him  to  a  superior  posi- 
ion.  16.  The  pope  only  has  power  to  pronounce  a 
ouncil  oecumenical.  17.  No  chapter  nor  book  of  the 
loly  Scriptures  may  be  declared  canonical  without  his 
auction.  18.  No  person  can  overthrow  his  decisions ; 
mt  he,  on  the  other  hand,  may  subvert  the  judgments 
►fall  men.  19.  No  person  can  judge  him.  20.  None 
nay  dare  to  condemn  him  who  appeals  to  the  apostol- 
cal  chair.  21.  AU  matters  of  consequence  in  any 
*arch  must  be  reported  to  him.  22.  The  Romish 
church  has  never  erred,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  holy  Scriptures,  will  not  err  to  all  etemi- 
^-  23.  If  the  pope  was  canonically  elected  (L  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Church),  he  infallibly  be- 


comes a  holy  man,  through  the  merits  of  St  Peter. 
24.  Inferiors  (subjects)  may  complain  of  their  superiors 
with  the  permission  of  the  pope.  25.  The  pope  may 
depose  a  bishop,  and  reappoint  him,  without  convok- 
ing a  synod.  26.  One  who  is  not  agreed  with  the 
Romish  Church  does  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  (ortho- 
dox) Church.  27.  The  pope  may  release  subjects  fh>m 
their  fealty  to  wicked  rulers.  (The  original  Latin  is 
given  in  Gieseler,  Church  History,  div.  iii,  §  47). 

Dictionaries,  Biblical.  The  term  dictionary  is 
the  most  general  one  for  designating  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  words  with  copious  explanations  at* 
tached,  whereas  vocabulary  (Latin  vocoimlum)  denotes 
a  simple  list  of  words  with  brief  definitions ;  while  a 
lexicon,  on  the  one  hand,  is  an  et3rmological  and  gram- 
matical exhibit  of  the  Words  of  a  (usually  foreign)  lan- 
guage, and  Encyclopaedia  (Iv  ievK\<fi  vatStia,  instruc- 
tion in  a  complete  circU)  is  properly  a  series  (wheth- 
er alphabetical  or  otherwise)  of  treatises  embracing 
the  whole  range  of  a  science  by  topics  {Crabbe's  Eng- 
lish Synonymes).  This  last  word  is  used  by  English 
authors  specially  as  a  title  of  works  covering  the  en- 
tire compass  of  human  knowledge,  arranged  alphar 
betically  under  leading  heads,  and  has  thence  been 
sometimes  applied,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  simi- 
lar works  on  one  or  more  branches  of  science.  The 
term  Cyclopcsdia,  however,  is  now  generally  recognised 
as  more  distinctively  applicable  to  books  of  this  class 
(see  History  of  Cyelopcedias,  in  the  Lond.  Quart.  Rev. 
April,  1868).  In  order  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  rank 
of  either  of  these  latter  appellations,  a  work  should 
contain  the  literature  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Finally,  a  glossary  is  an  elucidation  of  obscure  or  ob- 
solete words  occurring  in  a  particular  author  or  class 
of  writers ;  thesaurus  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  learn- 
ed dissertatioiis,  and  also  to  an  extensive  lexicon,  both 
being  usually  written  in  Latin ;  bibliotheca  is  applied 
to  bibliographical  works,  and  also  to  collective  edi- 
tions, e.  g.  BibHoiheca  Patrum. 

The  first  production  of  this  kind,  relating  to  the  Bi- 
ble, of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge,  aside 
from  those  purely  lexical,  was  the  Onomasticon  of  Eu' 
sebius,  edited  and  translated  by  Jerome,  which,  how- 
ever, was  merely  geographical,  and  embraced  Pales- 
tine only.  It  has  been  of  great  service,  nevertheless, 
to  all  writers  since  on  Biblical  topography.  Jerome 
likewise  prepared  a  treatise  of  less  value  on  the  He- 
brew proper  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  (Z)s 
Nominibus  Hebraicis,  in  vol.  iii  of  his  works.  No.  15) 
chiefly  from  materials  previously  afibrded  by  Philo  Ju- 
dsBUs  and  Origen  ;  likewise  the  biographies  of  emi- 
nent early  Christians  (/>e  Viris  Illustribus,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii 
of  his  works).  After  this,  however,  no  work  worthy 
of  note  belonging  to  the  class  we  are  considering  ap- 
peared till  the  renewal  of  Biblical  learning  after  the 
Reformation.  The  following  are  those  of  leading  im- 
portance and  celebrity. 

(1.)  Aug.  Calm  et  (q.  v.),  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
Critique,  CTironologiqua,  Giograpkiqu^,  et  lAUerale  de  la 
Bible  (Paris,  1722, 2  vols.,  and  [most  complete]  1780, 
4  vols.  fol.).  '*  This  work  was  composed  in  a  great  de- 
gree out  of  the  materials  already  used  by  the  author 
in  the  notes,  dissertations,  and  prefaces  of  his  great 
work,  the  Commentcdre  LitUrale,  The  first  translation 
of  it  appeared  in  1732,  in  three  large  and  costly  folio 
volumes,  executed  by  two  clergymen,  Samuel  d'Oy- 
ley  and  John  Colson,  the  former  of  whom  translated  to 
the  letter  M,  and  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
This  translation  formed  the  great  treasury  from  which 
were  drawn  the  materials  of  the  large  number  of  less- 
er dictionaries  of  the  Bible  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared. These  exhibited  little  more  diversity  from 
each  other  than  such  as  naturally  arises  where  persons 
of  different  habits  of  mind  form  different  abridgments 
of  the  same  work,  the  ori^al  or  new  matter  being 
chiefly  constituted  by  the  interspersion  of  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles in  support  of  the  particular  views  which  the  com- 
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pQer  enterUined.  At  length  a  new  edition  of  Calmet 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  and  appeared 
in  1795  in  four,  and  in  later  editions  in  five,  quarto 
volumes.  This  was  a  veiy  eccentric  performance, 
composed  thus :  two  volumes  consisted  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  Calmet,  one  volume  of  engravings,  and  two 
volumes  of  *  Fragments.*  These  fragments  contain- 
ed a  sprinlding  of  useful  matter  drawn  Arom  histories 
and  travels ;  but  three  fourths  of  the  whole  consist  of 
singularly  wild  and  fonciful  speculations  respecting 
mythology,  ethnology,  natural  history,  antiquities, 
and  sundry  otlier  matters,  and  are  replete  with  un- 
sound learning,  .outrageous  etymologies,  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  an  undisciplined  intellect.  Calmet,  thus  trans- 
formed, and  containing  as  much  of  the  editor  as  of  the 
original  author,  has  in  its  turn  formed  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  the  Biblical  dictionaries  which  luve  since 
appeared,  including  a  very  painstaking  digest  of  the 
more  useful  parts  of  Taylor's  matter  incorporated  with 
the  dictionary  under  one  alphabet,  the  whole  abridged 
into  one  volume  royal  8vo,  which  appeared  in  1832. 
This  work  was  in  the  same  year  reproduced  in  Boston, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  £.  Robinson,  who  made 
some  few  but  valuable  additions  to  particular  articles*' 
(Kitto).  Calmet'S  own  dictionary  is  still  a  standard 
work  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  modified  edition  of 
it  is  incorporated  into  the  extensive  series  of  Diction- 
aires  Chritienne*  lately  published  by  the  Abb6  Migne 
at  Paris.  It  never  was  a  profound  work,  however,  and 
has  now  so  far  fallen  behind  the  progress  of  Biblical 
science  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  student  beyond 
mere  textual  purposes. 

(2.)  Although  the  work  of  Calmet  was  the  most 
learned  and  practically  useful  of  all  similar  produc- 
tions that  had  hitherto  appeared,  yet  the  partial  stand- 
point of  the  author  rendered  it  unsuited  to  the  en- 
larged demands  of  the  present  age,  which,  with  the 
superficiality  and  want  of  plan  In  later  works,  had 
brought  performances  of  this  kind  into  some  disrepute ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  G.  B.Winer  (q.  v.),  a 
learned  theologian  of  Leipsic,  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  credit  by  his  Biblisches  Real-wQrterbuch  (Leipz. 
1820, 2  vols.  8vo),  of  which  a  second  and  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1833-88,  and  a  third,  still  ftirther 
enlarged,  in  1848.  This  is  a  wholly  original  work,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  most  careful  and  scholarly  manner,  and 
nearly  exhaustive,  although  in  a  very  condensed  form, 
of  the  classical  and  earlier  modem  illustrations  of  Bib- 
lical topics.  It  is  a  masterly  performance  of  its  kind, 
and  has  been  of  very  great  service  in  the  compilation  of 
the  present  Cy  clopiedia.  "The  sphere  of  Winer' s  work 
is,  however,  narrowly  drawn,  being  designed  altogether 
for  students.  The  critical  treatment  in  it  is  of  a  very 
unequal  character,  and  many  of  the  subjects  examined 
in  its  pages,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  little  relation  to  the  Bible."  Similar  publi- 
cations by  various  other  writers  have  been  produced  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  they  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  exhibiting  equal  claims  to  scientific  criticism  or 
well-considered  arrangement.  Several  of  these  will 
be  noticed  below. 

(3.)  A  great  advance  on  all  predecessors,  constitut- 
ing, it  may  be  said,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
subject,  is  marked  by  the  appearance  (Edinb.  1845,  2 
vols.  8vo)  of  the  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature^  ed- 
ited by  John  KAtto,  D.D.  (q.  v.),  chiefly  from  the 
contributions  of  original  articles  by  forty  writers,  in- 
cludmg  many  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  and 
Biblical  scholars  of  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  America ;  a  duplicate  edition  was  also 
issued  in  this  country  (N.  Y.  1852).  This  work  not 
only  covers  a  larger  range  of  topics  connected  with 
the  Bible,  in  its  archteology  and  introduction,  but  also 
handles  each  subject  with  a  freshness  and  ability  pre- 
viously unattempted.  In  the  biography  of  Biblical 
characters,  a  department  mostly  occupied  by  the  editor 
himself,  the  narratives  are  invested  with  an  interest 


like  modem  history.  The  geography 
the  Bible  are  fundamentally  investigated 
details  of  Biblical  criticism  are  given  with 
accuracy,  and  considerable  copiousness.  For  the  ii 
(and  we  may  almost  say  the  only)  time,  tl» 
ties  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  are  hat  ^ 
orously  grappled  with  by  persons  (Dr.  Bojle  k  k 
department  of  Oriental  botany,  and  Col.  C  ~ 
Smith  in  that  of  Biblical  zoology)  competemt  m  «• 
em  science  to  throw  light  upon  them,  OrlLwiiMl  i» 
toms  are  diligently  and  carefully  explored^  wai 
errors  scrupulously  weeded  out.  A  tolerably  < 
plete  view  of  the  literature  of  each  snbject  is  ai» 
ally  given.  In  short,  an  earnest,  liberal,  rnnA  jA- 
cions  scholarship  is  brou^t  to  bear  upon  evfrj 
(wiUi  but  few  exceptions)  that  are  appropriate  i»^ 
scope  of  such  a  work.  It  has  been  the  bass  cf  a  k» 
number  of  important  Biblical  artidee  in  this  Cyd^ 
pfedia.  The  only  serious  drawback  upon  its  gem 
value  is  a  tendency  to  prolixity,  and  in  fieme  caaethi 
speculative  vein,  together  with  the  almost  iiMviuf< 
consequences  of  a  multiplicity  of  anthors,  le^Ss^  t 
omissions  in  some  cases  and  discrepancies  ia  g&ol 
The  edition  of  1856,  although  professing  to  be  ''aw- 
fully revised"  by  Dr.  Burgess,  altogeth^  fitkd  r 
remedy  these  defects,  being  printed  from  the  fsa 
stereotype  plates,  with  the  chainge  of  a  few  pa^a  ai 
an  unimportant  sentence  here  and  there,  vexy  asr 
of  the  most  palpable  errors  being  left  uncorrected.  1 
really  new  and  greaUy  augment^  editioa  hK  B>r 
(Edinb.  1862-6, 8  vols,  royal  8vo)  been  carried  tifac^ 
the  press  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Alexander,  with  the  a^  d  • 
number  of  scholars,  which,  while  subatantiallv  1 1^ 
print  of  many  of  the  old  articles,  has  large  mddiSx&i 
new  ones,  especially  the  hiogniqtkie*  of  emxztat  B3ii- 
cal  writers,  tiius  more  fully  realizing  the  specol  t£> 
of  the  work.  The  articles  on  Biblical  geogni^a. 
criticism  are  also  brought  down  to  the 
of  investigation. 

(4.)  The  only  remaining  work  wfai<^  for 
and  research  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  con^MUca 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (UaL 
1860-4,  8  vols.  8vo),  edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  UJ 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  consasUi^,  Ek»  & 
preceding,  of  articles  prepared  afresh  by  fifty4k« 
eminent  English  and  American  schdais,  altbo^  dr 
names  appended  to  the  several  artidee  are  n<^  tiwtp 
those  of  persons  so  well  known  to  be  {sofidentt  ata* 
topics  assigned  them.  The  work  is  of  a  very  elabw* 
and  learned  character,  and  has  been  pecidiarir  ar^ 
ble  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  Cydopcfii  km 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  avoid  as  much  as  pQ»bi«  ^ 
line  of  treatment  pursued  by  KiUo*s.  It  hag  tfce  ^ 
vantage  of  the  latter  in  a  more  coptoos  vocabahr. 
especially  in  the  less  important  Biblical  names,  tsi  k 
bringing  down  the  investigations  to  a  later  date,  to 
is  £Eir  fh}m  excelling  it  in  point  of  clearness  and  o 
herence  of  style,  while  it  is  rather  the  inferkir  ia  op- 
ulence of  matter  and  in  comprehensiveness.  Tlbr 
topographical  details  are  particularly  well  treatrd. 
those  relating  to  natural  science  are  by  no  mests  s 
satisfactory.  The  articles  arc,  with  a  very  few  exzq- 
tions,  terse  and  compact,  witii  a  tendency,  boven^, 
to  expansion  as  the  work  advances.  It  contais  » 
immense  body  of  very  valuable  information,  to  a  Is;* 
degree  new,  and  for  the  most  part  weD  digested,  ci 
admirably  supplements  the  stock  accumulated  by  pR- 
vious  efforts  in  the  same  line.  Like  the  preoe^^.  I 
is  characterized  by  a  liberal  tone  of  theological  9G^ 
ment. 

(6.)  The  Imperial  Bible  DtcHonary  by  Bev.  P.  Fair- 
bairn,  D.D.,  with  numerous  coadjutors  (£diab.lK^ 
sq.,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo),  is  of  a  more  popular  diaiv- 
ter,  and  not  so  extensive  in  its  general  range  as  tki« 
named  above.  It  is,  however,  entirely  evan^cal  a 
sentiment.  Its  cuts,  a  number  of  which  have  beeo  \0- 
rowed  in  this  Cydoptediti,  are  particnlariy  fine.    It 
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J,  moreover,  some  new  items  to  the  investigations 
s  predecessors. 

>.}  A  new  JBibel-Lexikon  is  announced  in  Germany, 
»e  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel  Schenkel,  with  the  co- 
*atioii  of  Drs.  Bruch,  Diestel,  Dillmann,  Fritzsche, 
8,  Hausrath,  Hitzig,  Holzmann,  Keim,  Lipsius, 
'X,  Reass,  Roskoff,  Schwarz,  Schweizer,  and  other 
nent  Biblical  scholars.  These  names  give  prom- 
3f  thorough  and  original  research,  but  of  Rational- 
5  views.  The  work  is  to  be  comprised  in  4  vols. 
.  What  has  thus  &r  appeared  (Leipzig,  1868)  does 
afford  mach  new  material  or  literature. 
>ther  Biblical  dictionaries  entitled  to  special  notice 
»>ntaiiiing  much  original  and  useful  matter  are: 
Elavanel,  BibUotheca  Sacra  (Genev.  1660,  fol.) ;  J. 
Otho,  Lex.  RaJbhimay-phUolo^cvm  (Gen.  1675, 12mo; 
h  additions  by  J.  F.  Zacharift,  Kiel,  1767,  8vo) ;  A. 
^henbergU  Hierolexicon  reale  coliectum  (Lips,  et 
tncf.  1714,  2  vols.) ;  the  Dictionneure  Universely  Dog- 
Hque,  Canomque,  Hktorique^  et  Chronoloffique  des  Sci- 
ejf  SccUsiastiqueSj  et  avec  des  Sermons  abriges  des 
IS  cilsbres  Orateurs  Ckritiens,  par  le  P.  R.  Richard, 
fiatres  Religienx  Dominicains,  etc.  (Paris,  1760-64, 
ols.) ;  J.  Brown  (of  Haddington),  Dictionary  of  the 
ly  Bible  (London,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since ; 
0  N.  Y.  8vo) ;  W.  F.  Hezel,  BibUsches  ReaJL-LexUcon 
aipsic,  1783-^,  8  vols.  4to) ;  F.  G.  Leun,  BibL  Ency- 
pddie  (Gotha,  1798-98,  4  vols.  4to) ;  C.  G.  Haupt, 
bl.  Beat,  «.  Verbal-EncyJdopadie  (Quedlinb.  1820-7,  3 
Is.  8vo) ;  W.  Goodhue  and  W.  C.  Taylor,  Pictorial 
ctionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  (London,  1843, 2  vols.  sm. 
.) ;  J.  A.  Bastow,  Biblical  Dictionary  (Lond.  1848,  3 
•Is.  12mo ;  condensed  edition,  Lond.  1859, 12mo) ;  H. 
iller,  Biblisches  Wdrterbuch  (Stuttg.  1855-8,  2  vols, 
rge  8vo)  ;  Krehl,  New-Test.  Hcmdworierbuch  (G6tt. 
^7,  8vo).  Of  less  importance  in  this  respect  are  the 
llowing :  T.  Wilson,  Complete  Christian  Dictionary 
-ond.  1661,  fol.);  J.  C.  Beck,  Volletdnd.  bibl.  W&rter- 
\ch  (Basel,  1770,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  A.  Dalmasius,  Dicti- 
tarium  manuale  Biblicum  (Aug.  Vind.  1776,  2  vols, 
ro) ;  A.  Macbean,  Dictionary  of  the  Bitde  (Lond.  1779, 
iro) ;  P.  Oliver,  Scripture  Lexicon  (Birmingham,  1784, 
iro;  London,  1843, 18mo);  G.  L.  Gebhardt,  Biblisches 
7dHerb.  (Lemgo,  1793-6, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  C.  F.  Schnei- 
er,  Wmerb.  Hb.  d.  Bibel  (Lpz.  1795-1817,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
.  Robinson,  Theolog.y  Biblical,  and  Eccles.  Dictionary 
Lond.  1815,  8vo;  also  1835);  J.  C.  VoUbeding,  BibL 
Vorterb.  (Berl.  1800-5,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  C.  A.  Wahl,  BibL 
landworterb.  (Lpz.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  W.  Jones,  Bib- 
cal  Cydopandia  (Lond.  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  R.  Watson, 
"i'Mical  and  TheoL  Dictionary  (Lond.  1831,  royal  8vo ; 
J.  Y.  also  Nashville,  8vo);  C.  L.  Walbrecbt,  JOWwcA. 
Vorterbuch  (G5tt.  1837,  8vo);  S.  Green,  Biblical  and 
Thtei.  Dictionary  (London,  1840, 1860, 12mo) ;  J.  Gard- 
ler.  Christian  Cydopcedia  (Edhib.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  A.  C. 
Joffmann,  AUgem.  Volks-Bibellexikon  (Lpz.  1842  sq., 
tto) ;  J.  Eadie,  Biblical  Cyclopasdia  (2d  ed.  1849,  8vo) ; 
r.  P.  Lawson,  Bible  Cyclopasdia  (London,  1849,  3  vols, 
•oyal  8vo) ;  F.  C.  Oetinger,  Biblisches  WdrUrb.  (Stuttg. 
1849,  8vo) ;  J.  Farrar,  Biblical  and  Theolog.  Dictionary 
[Lond.  1852, 12mo) ;  H.  Malcom,  Dictionary  ofiheBi- 
ifc  (London,  1854, 18mo) ;  J.  A.  Bost,  Dictionaire  de  la 
^ibU  (Paris,  1865,  8vo);  J.  Ayre,  Treasury  of  Bible 
Knowledge  (London,  1866,  small  8vo) ;  H.  Besser,  BibL 
Worterbuch  (Gotha,  1866,  8vo) ;  J.  Hamburger,  Bib- 
^schrtalmudisches  Wdrterbuch  (Strelitz,  1866  sq.,  8vo); 
with  many  others  of  still  less  extent  or  importance  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  strictly  Bibli- 
<»1  articles  contained  in  the  general  Cyclopedias,  as  a 
class,  are  usually  too  meagre  to  deserve  particular  at- 
tention in  this  comparison. 

I>ICTIONARIES,  Ecclesiastical  and  Thbo, 
wxiiCAL.  Several  of  the  works  enumerated  in  the 
above  article  include  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
wp\c8,  as  well  as  BibUcal;  e.  g.  Richard,  Dictionnaire 
Unwer$el;  Robmson,  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Eccle- 
iuuUcal  Dictionary,'  Watson,  Bibliccd  and  Theological 


Dictionary ^  etc.  We  add  here  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant general  theological  dictionaries. 

Brouohton  (Thomas),  Bibliofheca  Historica  Sa- 
cra, or  an  Historical  Library  of  the  principal  matters 
relating  to  Religion  (London,  1737,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  a  work 
admirably  done,  on  the  whole,  for  that  time.  It  has 
been  largely  used  by  succeeding  editors  of  cyclopaedic 
works. 

Febbarib  (F.  Lucius),  Prompta  BibUotheca,  canon^ 
ica^  juridica,  moralis,  theologica,  necnon  ascetica,  po- 
leniica,  rubricistica,  historica  (Madrid,  1795, 10  vols,  in 
5,  fol. ;  revised  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  Rome, 
1844-5,  2  vols.  4to ;  new  ed.  by  Migne,  Paris,  8  vols, 
imp.  8vo,  1856-58),  is  a  vast  compendium  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  canon  law,  and  of  the  other  topics 
enumerated  in  the  title.  The  abb^  Migne's  edition  is 
the  most  useful,  and  the  cheapest. 

Buck,  Theological  Dictionary,  containing  Definitions 
of  all  religious  and  ecclesiastical  Terms,  etc  (London, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo ;  many  English  and  American  edi- 
tions ;  the  best  by  £.  Henderson,  Lond.  1833  to  1854). 
This  manual  has  been  very  widely  circulated,  and  has 
well  deserved  its  good  repute,  though  superseded  now 
by  later  and  larger  works. 

Brown  (J.  Newton),  Encychpcedia  of  ReHgioiu 
Knowledge,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Theology,  Beiig- 
ious  Biography,  aU  ReUgions,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
Missions;  containing  Definitions  of  aU  religious  Terms, 
and  impartial  Accounts  of  the  principal  Christian  De- 
rMminaiinns  that  hcxe  existed  in  the  World  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  present  Day  (Brattleborough,  1835,  roy- 
al 8vo;  and  in  many  editions  since).  This  useful 
work  has  had  perhaps  a  wider  sale  than  any  book  of 
its  class  has  ever  reached.  It  has  not  the  scientific 
character  of  more  recent  books,  but  at  the  time  of  its 
issue  it  was  up  to  the  wants  of  general  readers,  as  well 
as  of  ministers  in  actual  work.  It  has  a  Missionary 
Gazetteer  at  the  end,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, and  very  full  and  accurate  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication. 

AscHBACH  (Roman  Catholic),  AUgemeines  Kirchen- 
Lexikon,  oder  alphabetisch  geordnete  Darstelbtng  des 
Wissenswurdigsten  aus  der  gesammten  Theologie  und 
ihren  HOlfsunssenschaflen  (Frankfort  a.  M.,  and  Mainz, 
1846-1850,  4  vols.  8vo).  As  the  title  states,  this  book 
aims  at  selectioru  f^om  the  whole  field  of  theological 
knowledge.  It  is  very  fair,  on  the  whole;  learned, 
generally  accurate,  and  great  skill  in  condensation  is 
shown  throughout  the  work. 

Wetzer  und  Welte  (Roman  Catholic),  Kirchen- 
Lejxhon,  oder  Encyklopddie  der  kathoOschen  Theologie 
und  ihrer  Hilfswissenschafien  (Freiburg,  1848-56,  12 
large  vols.  8  vo),  is  the  most  scientific  and  complete  book 
of  its  class  in  Roman  Catholic  literature.  The  German 
Romanist  theologians  are,  in  general,  far  more  learned 
and  also  more  liberal  than  those  of  other  countries, 
and  this  work  is  a  valuable  fruit  of  their  industry  and 
erudition.  It  covers,  for  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
the  same  field  as  that  treated  by  Herzog  for  Protestant 
theology ;  and  its  editors  excel  in  the  cyclopaedic  fac- 
ulty, so  that  the  length  of  its  articles  is  better  propor- 
tioned to  their  importance  than  is  the  case  with  its 
great  Protestant  compeer.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is 
still  far  behind  Herzog  in  learning  and  completeness. 

Farrar  (John),  An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  ex- 
plancUory  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  Heresies,  Sects, 
and  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Lond.  1853, 12mo,  p.  560),  is  a  compact  manual,  chief- 
ly abridged  from  Bingham,  Coleman,  Riddle,  and  oth- 
er writers  on  antiquities,  with  descriptions  also  of  mod- 
em sects,  denominations,  and  usages.  It  is  very  well 
prepared,  and  forms  a  useful  hand-book,  especially  for 
general  readers ;  the  absence  of  references  to  authori- 
ties makes  it  less  valuable  for  students. 

Eadie  (John),  Ecclesiastical  Cydopcedia,  or  Diction- 
ary of  Christian  Antiquities  and  Sects  (London,  1862, 
12mo,  2d  ed.).     This  work  covers  Theology,  Patris- 
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ties,  Church  History,  Aichasology,  etc.  but,  of  course, 
in  a  brief  and  summary  way.  It  draws  largely  from 
the  EHctfdopadifi  MetropoUiana  (which  belongs  to  the 
same  publishers),  but  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  re- 
cent matter  has  been  added  by  Dr.  £^ie. 

Hook,  W.  F.,  A  Ckurch  DktUmary  (sixth  edition, 
London,  1852,  8vo ;  American  edition,  Philadelphia, 
1864, 8vo).  This  is  a  compilation  intended  especially 
to  set  forth,  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  *'  more  important  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the 
fundamental  verities  of  our  religion."  As  an  original 
authority  it  is  of  little  value.  Dr.  Hook  adopted  (and 
acknowledged  the  adoption  oO  the  title  of  Dr.  Staun- 
ton*8  Church  Dictionary ^  but  he  also  **  adopted,"  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  any  kind,  more  than  fif^  pages 
of  the  matter  of  that  excellent  work. 

Staunton,  Dictionary  of  the  Church  (N.  Y.  1889, 
12mo),  and,  in  enlarged  form.  An  Ecclesiastical  Dic- 
tionary (New  York,  1864,  8vo),  treats  of  the  history, 
ritual,  worship,  discipline,  ceremonies,  and  usages  of 
the  Church,  fh>m  the  point  of  view  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  This  work  is  careful,  scholarly, 
and  reliable  .within  its  sphere.  It  was  largely  used  by 
Hook  (see  above). 

Eden  (Robert),  Tlie  Churchman's  Theological  Dic- 
tionary (3d  edition,  Lond.  1859),  aims  to  give  a  **  plain 
and  simple  explanation  of  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal terms, without  entering  into  controversy;"  and  it 
accomplishes  its  aim  admirably.  In  terseness  and 
clearness  of  statement  this  little  book  is  almost  with- 
out a  rival  among  brief  dictionaries.  It  is  written  for 
the  Church  of  England,  but  its  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  so-called  moderate  Episcopalians. 

Hbbzoq^  lUcU-Encyhlopddie  fur  protestaniische  The- 
ologie  und  Kirche,  tin  Verbindung  mit  vielen  protestan- 
tischm  Theoloyen  und  Gelehrten  herausgegebm  von  Dr. 
Herzog,  ord.  Prof.  d.  Theologie  in  Erlangen  (Gotha, 
1854-66, 18  vols,  and  8  supplementary  vols.,  with  In- 
dex volume  additional).  This  great  work  professes 
to  treat  of  all  important  subjects  in  the  entire  range 
of  Protestant  theological  science  in  one  alphabet.  In 
scientific  structure,  as  well  as  in  extent  of  learning, 
this  Cyclopedia  fiur  surpasses  all  others  in  the  same 
field.  Its  greatest  fault  is  want  of  careful  editorial 
supervision ;  each  writer  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
to  treat  his  subject  as  he  pleased,  and  to  fill  one 
page  or  ten,  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Its 
deficiencies  in  English  and  American  topics  are  very 
marked;  but,  with  all  drawbacks,  the  ReaUEncyHo- 
pddie  is  a  great  treasury  of  theological  and  historical 
science,  and  must  hold  its  place  for  many  years  as 
such.  A  condensed  translation  of  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  1856  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D., 
assisted  by  distinguished  theologians  of  various  de- 
nominations. Unfortunately,  the  publication  was  sus- 
pended at  the  12th  number  (article  Josiah). 

A  brief  Theological  and  Biblical  Dictionary,  which 
is  to  embrace  in  2  vols,  the  whole  field  of  theology, 
was  began  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  1868  (^The- 
oloyisches  Umv.-Lex.  Elberfeld,  1868).  The  names  of 
the  editor  and  contributors  are  not  given.  In  its  ten- 
dency it  promises  to  be  entirely  objective. 

In  France,  a  compendious  *' Universal  Dictionary 
of  Ecclesiastical  Science"  {Dictiormaire  Universel  des 
Sciences  Ecclesiastiques^  Tours,  1868),  in  2  vols. ,  has  been 
published  by  abb6  Glaire,  well  known  by  a  number  of 
exegetical  works. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  numerous  hand-books, 
on  special  topics,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  such 
as  Fuhrmann,  Handtcdrterbuch  der  chrisdichen  Relig- 
ions-und  Kirchen-geschichie  (Halle,  1826-29,  4  vols. 
8vo);  Siegel,  Bandbuch  der  christlich-kirchlichen  AU 
tertk&mer  (1836-88, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Doering,i>i«  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschktnds  (Berlin,  1831-35, 4  vols.  8vo) ; 
Doering,  Die  deutschen  Kanael-Redner  (Berlin,  1830, 
8vo) ;  Bsrgier,  Dictiomnaire  de  Thkologie  (cd.  by  Gons- 


set,  Paris,  1854, 6  vols.  8vo) ;  Newcomb, 
Missions  (New  York,  1854, 8vo) ;  Jones,  CSfcrfrfw 
rapky  (Lond.  1829, 12mo) ;  Jamieaon,  Q^rf lynCj^ 
£i^KNtf  Bio^rop^  (Lond.  1853, t2mo);  Ho<dc,f  ' 
tuxd  Biography  (Lond.  1846-1852, 8  vols.  I&bo)  ;  Cfk 
pcedia  4^ Religious  Denominations  (Glasgov,  1MS&.  m^ 
Martigny,  Dictiomuxire  des  AntiqMa  Ckrvtu  ■— ^(tW. 
1865,  large  8vo).  The  abb£  Higne  has  pob&tedte 
series  of  the  Eneydopidie  Thiologiqite^  oooteiB 
volumes,  and  professing  to  treat  of  all  sntfecte 
the  range  of  theological  literature.  Fev  oC  tbma 
of  scientific  value,  and  the  whole  teries  is,  pei^^.* 
least  important  and  useful  of  Migne's  great 
kings. 

Diderot,  Dents,  a  French  writer  and  i^dei  ^ 
losopber,  was  bom  Oct.  5, 1713,  at  Langres,  ia  Om 
pagne,  where  his  fieither  was  a  cutler.  He  w»  i^ 
cated  for  the  Church  at  the  JeaaitB*  Odfege  of  I» 
gres;  but,  declining  to  take  orders,  he  stadiidb 
soon  abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  devoted  hisaefa 
literature.  **  After  ten  years  of  obecnre  dradgRT  m 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  among  dio«e  dor 
and  scientific  men  whose  attacks  on  the  ertalifrhrf  s- 
der  of  things,  religious  and  ecdeaiastical  aa  wdl  ss  jr 
litical,  acted  so  powerfully  in  precipitating  the  Frsc 
Revolution.  Diderot  projected  the  EncfdefA^m 
Dictiormaire  Raisonne  des  Sciences,  des  Arts  el  da  I- 
tiers,  which  was  designed  not  merely  to  enpersedcdi 
imperfect  dictbnaries  of  Chambera  and  others  tba  i 
use,  but  to  teach,  on  every  occasion  which  cmdi  s^a 
the  teaching,  the  social  and  infidel  doctrines  visd 
were  held  by  the  writers.  In  the  coarse  of  k,  a£  i^ 
terwards,  Diderot  wrote  several  didactic  tzeatiMt, » 
decent  and  irreligious  novela,  and  two  —  ntiiiaa 
comedies ;  and  his  published  correspondence,  cspedt)- 
ly  with  Voltaire  and  Grimm,  throws  much  light  cs  at 
gloomy  picture  which  French  society  and  monl*  is 
presented."  He  died  at  Paris  July  30, 1784.  -I^ 
great  peculiarity  of  Diderot  was  his  encytk^ii 
knowledge,  and  his  versatility  in  comprelModli^  i  n- 
riety  of  subjects.  Less  critioil  than  Voltaire,  aadd 
philosophical  than  Rousseau,  he  exceeded  bolii  ■  i 
practical  teacher.  But  in  unbelief  he  onha^iT  # 
vanced  farther  than  either ;  his  temper  lacked  iss^ 
earnestness,  and  in  later  life  he  was  an  atbc^  1 
growth  of  unbelief  may  be  traced  In  him:  atiR<> 
was  a  doubter,  next  he  became  a  deist,  lastly  ta  ^c- 
ist.  In  the  first  stage  he  only  translated  Ei;^ 
works,  and  even  condemned  some  of  the  EngSsk^ 
ists.  His  views  seem  gradually  to  have  altered,  peai*' 
ably  under  the  influence  of  Volbiire*s  writiBgi,  sad  of 
the  infidel  books  smuggled  into  France ;  and  be  Aes^ 
forth  assumed  a  tone  bolder  and  marked  by  pOl^idf■ 
disbelief.  In  1746  he  wrote  hb  Pensees  PkHot^^lu^ 
intended  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Pattia  d 
Pascal.  Pascal,  by  a  series  of  8ceptl<»]  propestksi 
had  hoped  to  establish  the  neceeeitT  of  rerdsoa 
Diderot  tried  by  the  same  method  to  show  tfast  this 
revelation  must  be  untrue.  The  first  porticm  of  ikr 
propositions  bore  upon  philosofdiy  and  natural  rd^ 
ion,  but  at  length  he  came  to  weaken  the  proofr  is 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  controverted  nut^iA 
and  the  truth  of  any  system  which  reposes  oa  m»- 
cles ;  3ret  even  in  this  work  he  did  not  evince  the  ak- 
ism  which  he  subsequently  avowed.  It  was  anc  d- 
ter  the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  invcdvcdliT^ 
book  that  he  projected  the  plan  of  the  magsttotfit 
work,  the  EncychpSdiCj  or  universal  dictjonary  Ata- 
man knowledge.  Its  object,  however,  was  wot  o^ 
literary,  but  also  theological;  for  it  was  deaigBeiti 
circulate  among  all  classes  new  modes  of  tli^ikkc 
which  should  be  opposed  to  aU  that  was  traditkein 
Voltaire*s  unbelief  was  merely  destructive;  tUs  vi; 
reconstructive  and  systematic.  The  religion  tt  ^ 
great  work  was  deism ;  the  philosophy  of  it  was  so- 
sationalist  and  almost  materialist,  seeming  harilTb 
allow  the  existence  of  anything  but  mechsaial  k* 
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s.  Soul  WMB  absorbed  in  body ;  the  inner  world  in 
outer — a  tendency  fostered  by  physics.  It  was  the 
w  of  tbin^  taken  by  the  scientific  mind,  and  lacks 
poetical  and  feeling  elements  of  nature— a  trae 
«  of  the  cold  and  mechanical  age  which  produced 
Diderot's  atheism  is  a  still  further  development 
lis  un  belie!  It  is  expressed  in  few  of  his  writings, 
1  presents  no  subject  of  interest  to  us,  save  that  it 
ks  to  invalidate  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  a 
d,  drawn  f^om  final  causes.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
ved  that  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  him  is  that 
t  mechanical  view  of  the  world  is  essentially  athe- 
ic ;  that  whosoever  will  admit  no  means 
discovering  God  but  common  logic,  can- 
t  find  him.  Diderot's  unbelief  may  be 
isidered  to  embody  that  which  resulted 
•m  the  abuse  at  once  of  erudition,  pbysi- 
L  science,  an4»the  sensational  theory  in 
)taph78ics"  (Farrar,  Critical  Hidory  of 
te  Thought^  lect.  v).  A  collection  of  his 
incipal  works  was  published  by  his  disci> 
B  Naigeon,  in  15  vols.  8vo,  1798,  and  re- 
lated since  in  22  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1821, 
ith  a  life  of  the  author  by  Naigeon  him- 
If,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  dissertation 
L  Diderot's  writings  and  opinions  than  a 
al  biography.  Supplementary  to  the  above  edition 
^  Diderot's  works  are  Corretpondance  phiht.  et  critique 
\  Grimm  ei  IHderot  (Patib,  1829,  in  15  vols.),  and  the 
lemoiresy  Correspandemce,  et  Owroffes  inedUs  de  Dide- 
rt  (Paris,  1830,  4  vols).  See  also  Rosenkranz,  Dide- 
iC»  Leben  und  Werke  (1866,  2  vols.) ;  Carlyle,  Miscel. 
Vorka,  vol.  iv ;  Rich,  Dictionary  of  Biography ;  Engl, 
^gclopaedia;  Vinet,  French  Literature;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Hog.  Genirdky  xiv,  80  sq. 

Didier,  or  G^ry  (in  Latin  Desidbrius),  bishop 
f  Cahors,  was  bom  at  Albi  in  595.  He  was  of  a  no- 
lo family  in  Aqultania,  and  was  educated  at  the  court 
tf  king  Clotaire  II,  who  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the 
rown.  Dagobert,  the  son  and  successor  of  Clotaire, 
;ave  to  Didier,  in  addition  to  his  office  of  treasurer, 
hat  of  governor  of  Marseilles.  In  629,  when  his 
>rother  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Cahors,  was  assassinated, 
Didier  was  chosen  his  successor.  A^s  bishop  he  became 
rery  rich,  and  made  himself  popular  by  a  judicious 
ise  of  hia  wealth.  Didier  is  a  popular  saint  in  South- 
ern France  under  the  name  of  66ry.  His  works  have 
been  lost ;  only  sixteen  epiitles^  addressed  to  prominent 
persons  of  hia  time,  as  the  kings  Dagobert  and  Sige- 
bert  III,  are  still  extant.  These  epistles  have  been 
published  by  Canisius  {Antiques  Lectionesy  tom.  v),  in 
Mlgne,  Patrologia  Lot.  vol.  Ixxxvii,  and  by  Bouquet, 
Collection  dee  Historient  de  France^  tom.  iv. — Hoefer, 
Biog.  Ginerale,  xiv,  102. 

Didier,  St.,  archbishop  of  Yienne,  was  bom  at  Au- 
tun,  and  became  bishop  of  Yienne  in  596.    As  he  gave 
instruction  in  belles-lettres  and  ancient  literature,  he 
was  denounced  to  Gregory  the  Qreat  as  teaching  his 
pupils  pagan  literature.     Didier  found  it  easy  to  jus- 
tify himself;  but,  having  reproved  queen  Brnnehild  for 
her  conduct,  this  princess  convoked  a  synod  at  Cha- 
lons sur  Saone  and  in  608  Didier  was  deposed  and 
exiled  to  an  island  in  the  river  Rhone.     Four  years 
after  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  but  as  he  did  not  cease 
to  censure  the  queen,  and  as  he  endeavored  to  with- 
draw the  young  king  Thierry  from  the  influence  of 
his  grandmother,  Branehild  had  him  waylaid  and  as- 
sassinated in  a  village  called  Prisciniacum,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Chalarone  (subsequently  called  St.  Didier 
de  Chalarone),  on  May  28, 608.     On  Feb.  11, 1620,  the 
hody  of  Didier  was  transfierred  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
church  at  Yienne.     Several  other  churches  claim  to 
possess  some  relics  of  Didier,  who  is  commemorated  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  saint  on  Feb.  11  and  May 
23.    Lives  of  Didier  have  been  published  by  Mom- 
brice  and  Chifflet,— Hoefer,  Biog.  GSn^ale,  xiv,  101. 


Didrachm  (Greek  HSpax/iovy  Lat.  didrachma^-a 
double  drachma^  *' tribute,"  Matt  xvii,  24), a  silver  coin 
equal  to  two  Attic  drachma,  and  also  to  the  Jewish 
half  shekel  (Joseph.  Awt,  iii,  8,  2).  It  was  therefore 
equivalent  to  about  U,  Ad,  sterling,  or  80  cents.  See 
D&AM;  Stater.  By  the  law  every  Jew  was  required 
to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (£xod.  xxx,  13 
sq.),  and  this  amount  is  represent^  by  the  didrachma 
in  Matt,  xvii,  24,  where  it  is  used  for  the  '*  tribute- 
money"  demanded  of  Christ  (compare  Josephus,  AnL 
xviii,  9, 1).  The  Septuagint  everywhere  renders  the 
''shekel"  of  the  Old  Testament  by  didrackma}  but  as 


Roman  Didrachm  with  Greek  Inscription. 

the  Attic  drachma  was  equal  to  only  half  a  shekel,  it 
seems  from  this  probable  that  the  drachma  of  Alexan- 
dria was  equal  to  two  Attic  drachmsB,  or  one  of  ^gina. 
See  Frentz,  De  didrachmis  a  Chritto  eolutie  (Yiteb. 
1787) ;  Schmidt,  id.  (Argent.  1701 ;  Lips.  1757 ;  also  in 
his  Diepp.  p.  796-868) ;  Leisner,  Illustratio  loci  Matt. 
(Fridericopol.  1794) ;  Paulus,  Erwerbungtmitiel  dee  8t€h 
ter  (in  his  Tlieol.  Joum,  1795,  p.  859-78>  931-45).  See 
Tbibute. 

Dld''3rinii8  (AiSvftoQy  the  Twin),  a  surname  (John 
xi,  16)  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (q.  v.). 

Didymtui  of  Alexandria  (called  the  BKnd)  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  about  A.D.  811,  and  unfortunately 
lost  his  sight  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  his  age ;  yet 
he  arrived  at  great  proficiency,  it  is  qaid,  in  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  mathematics,  music,  and  divinity  (Soc- 
rates, Eccl.  Hist,  iv,  25).  He  became  master  of  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  where  his  fame  drew 
to  him  *'  numbers  from  dbtant  parts  to  see  him  only  ;'* 
and  among  his  disciples  were  St.  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Pal- 
ladius,  Evagrius,  and  Isidore.  Anthony,  the  chief  of 
the  Recluses,  visited  him ;  and  seeing  him  blind,  said, 
**  Let  it  nothing  move  you,  O  Didymus,  that  your  bod- 
ily eyes  are  lost,  for  you  are  deprived  only  of  the  same 
kind  of  eyes  as  serve  the  basest  insects  for  vision ;  but 
rather  rejoice  that  you  possess  those  with  which  an- 
gels are  seen,  and  God  himself  is  discerned.*'  He 
died  at  Alexandria  A.D.  896.  He  opposed  the  Arian 
doctrine,  but  seems  to  have  embraced  certain  of  the 
views  of  Origen,  which  caused  him  to  be  condemned 
at  the  fifth  General  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  most  of  his  works  are 
lost;  there  is  a  list  of  them  in  Jerome,  De  Vir.  Illutt. 
and  in  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  GrcBca,  ix,  269  sq.  (ed. 
Harles).  Those  that  are  preserved  are  (1.)  De  spiritu 
Sancto  (of  the  Holy  Spirit),  of  which  Jerom^  made  a 
Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  among  his  works. 
The  Greek  original  is  lost  It  is  given  in  Gallandii 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  vol.  vi ;  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Gne- 
ca,  xxxix;  and  in  separate  editions,  Cologne,  1581, 
8vo;  and  (better)  Helmstadt,  1614,  8vo.  The  book 
teaches  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  mere  name  or 
property,  but  a  real  existence  '*in  union  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  and  difierent  from  all  created  things ;" 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  sanc- 
tification ;  and  (Luke  xi,  18)  **that  it  is  the  ftilness  of 
the  gifts  of  God ;  and  all  divine  benefits  subsist  through 
it,  since  whatever  gift  God's  grace  bestows  flows  down 
fh>m  this  fountain ;"  that  it  is  unbounded,  therefore  no 
creature  (Mark  xiii,  11) ;  that  it  is  not  of  the  nature 
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of  apgels,  for  they  are  not  enendaUy  holy;  that  it  is 
not  a  creature,  for  men's  spirits  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  it,  and  no  mind  can  be  filled  with  a  creature ;  nor 
is  it  a  quality,  for  the  working  of  an  agent  is  attribu- 
ted to  it;  that  it  exists  with  and  as  God,  and  is  so 
called  Acts  y,  a,  4;  and  that  it,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  forms  one  essential  Godhead  in  a  Trinity  of 
persons,  each  capable  of  distinct  action  in  the  same 
time  and  place ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  tame 
nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  they  have 
the  same  operation,  etc.  (2.)  Breoti  enarraUones  in 
EpistoUis  CcmcmcoM  (Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles), given  in  Bfigne,  Pair,  Gr.  voL  xxxix,  and  in 
other  coUections : — (3.)  lAber  advenut  Mamicheeot^  of 
which  the  original  Greek  is  given  in  Canisii  Led,  An- 
tiq.  i,  204  (compare  Basnage's  notes  in  his  ed.  of  Canis- 
ius);  also  in  Combefis,  Auctarium  Noviu,  vol.  ii,  and 
in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr,  xxxix:— <4.)  De  Trimtaie,  Libri 
tres  (7r<pi  Tpca^oc),  which  was  long  lost,  but  was  found 
by  Job.  Aloys.  MingarellL  and  published  by  him  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  It  i^%iven  (Greek  and  Latin)  in 
Migne,  vol.  xxxix,  where  also  are  several  fragments 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Didymus  on  various  parts  of 
Scripture.  See  the  notices  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Grtec. 
xxxix,  140  sq. ;  Fabricius,  BibUotheca  GnscOy  ix,  269 
sq. ;  Cave,  Historia  Literaria^  anno  870 ;  Ceillier,  Ati- 
teurt  Sacris,  vol.  v,  ch.  xix  (Paris,  1865) ;  Schroeckh, 
KirchengetckichU,  vii,  71  sq. ;  Gnericke,  De  Sdkola  AU 
exandrina;  Schaff,  History  of  the  ChritAan  Church,  iii, 
§  167;  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  800;  Dupin,  Ecclesiastical 
Writers,  ii,  108 ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, i,  897 ;  LOcke,  QuesHones  Didymiana  (Gdtt.  1829) ; 
Alzog,  Patroiogie,  §  52  (Freiburg,  1866, 8vo). 

Did3rmuB  (Zwtllimo),  Gabriel,  a  friend  and  co- 
worker of  Luther,  was  bom  at  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  1487.  He  studied  at  Prague  and  Wittenberg, 
joined  the  Augustinians  in  150^,  and  became  priest  in 
1518.  He  was  among  the  first  to  embrace  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  and  in  1521  caused  private 
masses  to  be  abolished  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of 
Wittenberg,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  begging,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  that  of  preaching  on  texts 
taken  from  Scripture.  He  afterwards  severed  his 
connection  with  the  convents,  and  engaged  in  Carl- 
stadt's  crusade  against  learning,  but  subsequently  ac- 
knowledge his  error  on  this  point  He  left  Witten- 
berg, however,  and  went  as  pastor  to  DUben  and  Tor- 
gan.  He  was  deposed  in  1549  by  Moritz  of  Saxony 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Leipzig  Interim  (q.  v.),  and 
died  in  retirement  in  1558.  See  Seckendorf,  Comment 
tortus  de  Uitheranismo ;  Teme,  Nachricht  von  des  G, 
Didymus  fatalem  Leben  (Leipsic,  1787,  4to) ;  Herzog, 
ReaUEncyhlopddie,  iii,  884;  Planck,  GeschichU  d,prot, 
Theohgie,  iv,  248  sq. 

Dieffenbacher,  Jacob  Follmeb,  a  minister  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  near  Milton, 
Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  December  18, 1802.  He 
spent  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  in  a  saw-mill  and 
cloth  factory.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in 
the  Milton  Academy,  and  studied  theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  then 
at  CarlisK  Pa.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1828, 
and  wa»  pastor  successively  in  Sharpsburg  charge, 
Md.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Woodstock,  Va.,  and  Harmo- 
ny, Butler  County,  Pa.  In  this  last  charge  he  devoted 
part  of  his  time  to  teaching.  He  died  Feb.  4, 1842. 
While  at  Woodstock  he  published  a  small  work  enti- 
tled The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Water  Baptism,  of  In- 
fant Baptism,  and  Baptism  by  Pouring  or  Sprinkling. 
At  Woodstock,  Ya.,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  a  trial 
in  court  for  an  alleged  violation  of  law  in  expressing 
certain  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  an  ad- 
dress on  colonization.  He  was,  however,  acquitted, 
but  soon  after  left  the  state.  He  preached  in  German 
and  English,  and  was  a  warm-hearted  and  zealous 
minister. 


Diepenbrock,  Mblchior  Bjibov  or,  ww  b«: 
at  Bocholt,  in  WestphaUa,  JsamMry  lOtfa,  Um. 
1814  he  entered  the  Prussian  militia,  mmd  after  !>. 
studied  theology  at  Landshnt,  Msyenee,  and  Ma 
He  was  consecrated  jHiest  in  1823,  Ytnt  rexaauMd 
bishop  Sailer  (q.  v.)  as  secretary  at  JELcgeoAm^ 
1880  he  was  made  dean,  and  in  1835  prebcndarr  tf  ^ 
cathedral.     He  afterwards  acted  as   eipsmcofal  rtr 
general  from  1842  to  1844,  was  created  hmnm  a  IK 
and  elected  prince  bishop  of  Brealau.      In  IStB  k  n 
sent  to  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort.      In  ftbe  osie 
between  the  Prussian  government  and  tlie  Le^skbe, 
which  refused  to  the  former  the  ri^t  of  VerrjiagiaB. 
Diepenbrock  vigorously  supported  the   i^ihiiimii 
and  issued  a  pastoral,  which,  by  order  of  the  gam- 
ment,  was  published  in  all  the  official  papcn.   h 
was  made  cardinal  in  1860,  and  died  Jan.  20, 1S1 1 
Johannisberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia.     In  1850  he  hai^ 
ed  the  Melchior  fund  of  10,000  florins  for  tkt  fa^^c 
of  poor  chaplains  in  the  Austrian  part  of  the  &xm 
of  Breslau.    He  was  a  moderate  Papist,  and,  Che  wot 
of  the  school  of  Sailer,  earnest  in  piety  and  Chmtfa  » 
forms.     See  Saileb.     His  principal  works  are,  Ged^ 
/icAer  £2umen«fra«M  (Begensberg,  1826 ;  2d  &L  Sife 
1852) : — Erinmerungen  an  d.justgen  Grafen  r.  Staivj, 
Leben  ffeinrieh  Suso*s  (Regensb.  2d  ed.  1837):  — r> 
misches  Stiltteben  nach  Conscience,  and  several  sa^a 
A  biography  of  Diepenbrock  was  pablisbed  by  bii  s» 
cesser  in  the  see  of  Breslau,  bishop  Foists,  is  fi& 
— Pierer,  Unwersal-Lestikon,  s.  v. 

Dies  AbsoltttiOniB.  One  of  the  names  of  Gnt 
Friday.  The  title  originated  with  the  cnstom  rfi^ 
solving  penitents  from  ecclesiastical  penalties  oe  cba 
day.— Ambrosius,  Epist.  88 ;  Siegel,  Bandbmek  d,A&p- 
thUmer,  i,  876. 

Dies  Cinimm,  the  Latin  name  for  Ash-Wcsb5» 

DAY  (q.  v.). 

Dies  CcBBSe  DominicaB  or  Euchazistise^w 

of  the  designations  of  Maundy  Thnrsday  (q.  v.).  1 
was  distinguished  by  the  celebratian  of  the  ladi 
Supper.     See  Maundt  Thursday. 

Dies  DomixiiOTls  (17  impiac^),  the  andeat  nee 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  which  was  also  called  Sunday,  £1 
solisy  especially  when,  in  addressing  the  heaibcait 
was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day.  Daring  ^ 
early  ages  it  was  never  caUed  the  Sabbath,  that  vai 
being  confined  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  weck,viii^ 
continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Jews,  and  in  part  sb^ 
for  a  short  time,  by  some  of  the  converts  to  Chriftaa- 
ity.— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  bk.  xx,  ch.  ii,  §  1;  Cde- 
man,  Ancient  Chri^aniiy,  ch.  xxiii,  §  2. 

Dies  Irae,  the  fomous  Latin  jndgoMnt  bras  d 
the  13th  or  14th  century,  which,  in  its  received  Irs, 
reads  as  follows : 

Dies  ifBB,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  ofleclitm  in  fitriDa, 
Teste  David  cunt  l^bylla. 

Quantus  tremor  ett  fatoriM, 
Qnando  Judex  est  TeDtnnui, 
CuncU  Btricte  dtseonaros? 

Tuba,  mimm  ipargens  sonnm 
Per  lepQlcra  r^onum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  throoara. 
Mors  slupebit  et  natnra, 
Qtium  resniiKel  creatura, 
Judicanti  respoufura. 
Liber  scriptus  proferetor, 
In  quo  totnm  ooatinetur, 
L'nde  mnndue  Jndtcetur. 

Judex  ergo  qnam  sedeUt, 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit. 
Ma  innltum  remanebit. 

Quid  ram  miaer  tone  dietmna, 
Qoem  patox>Dnni  rogatiinu, 
Quam  vix  Janius  sH  secarua  ; 
Kex  trpmeDdie  m^eatatis, 
Qnl  salvandOi  f=alva8  gratis, 
8al\-a  me,  font  pietatSs. 
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Baoordare,  Jera  pie, 
Qaod  8um  causa  tiua  via, 
Ne  me  perdaa  iUa  di& 

Qiuerens  me  sedUU  lassus, 
Redemisti  cruce  pawus : 
Tantiu  labor  non  dt  caMoa, 

Jiute  judex  oltionls, 
Donnm  fac  remlssionls 
Ante  diem  rationis. 
IngemlBco  tanqaam  rena, 
CulpA  rubei  valtos  meus : 
Supplicant!  paroe,  Deos. 

Qui  Marlam  abeolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  qnoque  spem  dedL^U. 

Precefl  meee  non  sunt  digos, 
Sed  Cu,  bone,  fac  benlgne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  i^e. 

Inter  ove»  locum  pim^tta, 
Et  ab  hodiis  me  sequefltra, 
Statuens  in  pane  deztra. 

Confutatifl  maledictiB, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictlB. 
Oro  anpplex  et  aocliniB, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinLSi 
Qen  curam  mel  finis. 

[Lacrimoea  dies  Ola, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandua  homo  reus ; 
Hnic  ergo  parce,  Deus. 
Pie  Jesn  Domine 
Dona  eis  requiem.    Amen.] 

This  is  the  text  of  the  Roman  MlasaL  The  last  six 
nes  we  consider  as  an  addition  by  another  hand  from 
Ider  hymns  in  public  use.  Daniel  (Thesaurus  hymnol, 
,  103)  gives  two  other  forms;  one  considerably  lon- 
«r,  from,  a  marble  slab  in  the  Franciscan  church  at 
iantua  (first  published  by  Mohnike,  who,  without 
;ood  reason,  considers  it  the  original  form),  and  com- 
aencing, 

Cogita  (Quoso)  anhna  fidells 

Ad  quid  reepondere  veils 

Chruto  venture  de  coells. 

I.  Confento.— The  hymn  is  variously  called  Prosa 
le  morUds,  De  diejudicH^  In  commemoraHone  de/uncto- 
•wn^  and  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  on  the  day  of 
ill  Souls  (Nov.  2),  in  masses  for  the  dead,  and  on  fn- 
leral  solemnities.  It  is  a  judgment  hymn,  based  npon 
;he  prophetic  description  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
n  Zeph.  i,  16,  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate :  "  Dibs  iba,  dies  illa,  dies  trijbulatioms  et  cm- 
Tustiasy  dies  caiamiiatis  ei  miserim,  dies  tenebrarum  et 
zaUgims,  dies  nebula  et  turbinis,  dies  tubes  et  ckmgoris 
mper  civltates  munitas  et  super  ongelos  excelsos,'*  The 
first  words  of  this  passage  furnished  the  beginning 
and  the  theme  of  the  poem.  The  other  Scripture  pas- 
sages which  the  author  had  in  view  are  Psa.  cii,  26 ; 
xcvi,  12^;  xcvii,  8,  etc.  (hence  David  b  introduced  in 
the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  as  the  Scripture 
prophet  of  that  day) ;  2  Pet  iii,  7-11  ("  The  day  of  the 

Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  etc. ^hence 

m  some  versions  Peter  is  substituted  for  Dcatid),  and 
the  descriptions  which  Christ  himself  gives  of  the  gen- 
eral Judgment  (Matt  xxivAnd  xxv).  But  the  Sibyl 
is  also  mentioned,  as  the  representative  of  the  uncon- 
scious prophecies  of  heathenism,  with  allusion  to  the 
Sibylline  oracle  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  com- 
mencing "  Va  quas  ilia  dies  deprendU:'  This  apocry- 
phal feature,  though  somewhat  repugnant  to  Protestant 
taste,  and  hence  omitted  or  altered  in  many  Protestant 
versions  of  the  poem,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
patristic  and  scholastic  nse  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
4th  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  other  heathen  testimonies  of 
the  same  kind,  for  apologetic  purposes.  It  is  intended 
to  give  the  idea  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  a  univer- 
sal character,  founded  in  the  expectations  of  Gentiles, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  and  indicated  by  the  light  of  rea^ 
son  as  well  as  the  voice  of  revelation.  The  medieval 
pahiters  likewise  place  the  Sibyl  alongside  of  the 
prophets  of  IsraeL    The  poem  first  describes  the  Judg- 1 


ment  as  a  certain  fact,  with  its  accompanying  terrors  \ 
then  gives  expression  to  the  sense  of  guilt  and  dismay, 
and  ends  with  a  prayer  for  mercy,  which  prompted 
Christ  to  die  for  poor  sinners,  and  to  forgive  the  peni- 
tent thief. 

II.  Charaeter  and  Falw.— The  Dies  Ira  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  sublimest  production  of 
sacred  Latin  poetry,- and  the  grandest  judgment  hymn 
of  all  tunes  and  tongues.  Daniel  (Thes.  hymnol.  ii,  p. 
112)  justly  styles  it  **  uno  omnium  consensu  sacra  po9- 
seos  summum  decus  et  ecclesia  latina  KtifjiriXiov  pretto- 
sissimum."  "It  would  be  difficult,'*  says  Coles,  "to 
find,  in.  the  whole  range  of  literature,  a  production  to 
which  a  profounder  interest  attaches  than  to  that  mag- 
nificent canticle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dies  Ira.  .  .  . 
Of  Latin  hymns  it  is  the  best  known,  and  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece."  The  Germans  call  it  the  hymn  of 
giants  {Gigantenhymnus),  In  simplicity  and  faith  it 
fully  equals  an  older  anonymous  Latin  judgment  hymn 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  ceptury,  commencing  Appor- 
rebit  rtpentina  magna  dies  Domini^  while  in  lyric  fervor 
and  effect,  as  well  as  in  majesty  and  terror,  it  far  sur- 
passes it  and  all  the  numerous  imitations  of  later  times. 
It  stands  solitary  and  alone  in  its  glory,  and  will  prob- 
ably never  be  surpassed.  It  is  truly  '  *  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty that  is  a  joy  forever."  Among  poetic  gems  it  is 
the  diamond.  It  breathes,  indeed,  the  mediieval  spirit 
of  legalistic  rather  than  of  joyous  evangelical  piety, 
but  otherwise  it  is  quite  f^e  from  every  objectionable 
feature  of  Romanism,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  two 
famous  Stabat  Maters  (the  Mater  dolorosa^  and  the  re- 
cently discovered  Mater  speciosa\  tinctured  as  these 
are  with  Mariolatry.  It  represents  salvation  as  an  act 
of  the  free  grace  of  Christ,  qui  salvandos  salvat  gratis. 
Hence  it  is  as  much  admured  by  Protestants  as  by  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  secret  of  its  beauty  and  power 
lies  first  in  the  intensity  of  Christian  feeling  with 
which  its  great  theme  is  handled.  The  poet  feels,  as 
an  awful  and  overpowering  reality,  the  coining  judg- 
ment of  the  quick  and  the  dead;  he  hears  the  trumpet 
of  the  archangel  sounding  through  the  open  sepul- 
chres ;  he  sees  the  tumult  and  terror,  the  devouring 
flames  and  final  wreck  of  the  universe,  the  Judge 
seated  in  terrific  majesty  on  the  throne,  with  the  open 
book  of  the  deeds  of  ages,  dividing  the  good  from  the 
bad,  and  pronouncing  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  eter- 
nal weal  and  woe ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  an  humble 
penitent  he  pleads  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  at  the 
hands  of  Him  who  pardoned  the  penitent  thief  in  his 
dying  hour.  The  poem  is  in  the  highest  degree  pa^ 
thetic,  a  cry  fVom  the  depth  of  personal  experience, 
and  irresistibly  draws  every  reader  into  sympathetic 
excitement.  That  man  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  who 
can  read  it  without  shaking  and  quivering  with  emo- 
tion. It  is  pregnant  with  life,  and  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  awfUl  scenes  of  the  judgment  day.  **  It 
is  electrically  charged,  and  contact  is  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  shock  and  shuddering."  The  second  ele- 
ment of  its  power  lies  in  the  inimitable  form,  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  every  man  of  taste. 
Whatever  there  is  of  dignity,  majesty,  and  melody 
in  the  old  Roman  tongue  is  here  brought  out  and  con- 
centrated as  in  no  other  poem,  heathen  or  Christian, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  one  grand  idea  of  the 
poem.  It  is  onomatopoetic,  and  echoes,  as  well  as  hu- 
man language  can  do,  the  storm,  and  wrath,  and  wail- 
ing of  the  judgment  day.  Every  word  sounds  like  the 
solemn  peal  of  an  organ,  or  like  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel  summoning  the  dead  to  everlasting  bliss  or 
to  everlasting  woe.  The  stately  metre,  the  triple 
rhyme,  the  selection  of  the  vowels  in  striking  adapta- 
tion to  the  sense  and  feeling,  heighten  and  complete 
the  effbct  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 
The  music  of  the  vowel  assonances  and  consonances, 
e.  g.  the  double  u  in  the  2d  and  7th  stanzas  (Jkaurus^ 
venturus,  diseussurus;  dictuntSf  rogaiurus^  securus) ;  the 
0  and  n  m  the  3d  stanza  (sonum,  regUmumy  thromm)  ^ 
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and  the  i  and  e  in  the  9th  stanza,  defy  the  skill  of  the 
best  translators  in  any  language.  We  quote  the  judg- 
ments of  eminent  writers.  **  Qiwt  sunt  verba  totpondt' 
ra^  immo  UmUruat^*  says  Daniel.  **  Combining  some- 
what of  the  rhytlmi  of  classical  Latin  with  the  rhymes 
of  the  medisval  Latin,  treating  of  a  theme  full  of  aw- 
ftil  sublimity,  and  grouping  together  the  most  start- 
ling imagery  of  Scripture  as  to  the  last  judgment,  and 
throwing  this  into  yet  stronger  relief  by  the  barbaric 
simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  set,  and  adding  to 
all  these  its  full  and  trumpet-like  cadences,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  impa^ioned  feelings  of  the  south,  whence 
it  emanated,  the  gravity  of  the  north,  whose  severer 
style  it  adopted,  it  is  well  fitted  to  arouse  the  hearer" 
(Dr.  W.  R.  Williams).  "The  metre  so  grandly  de- 
vised, of  which  I  remember  no  other  example,  fitted 
though  it  has  here  shown  itself  for  bringing  out  some 
of  the  noblest  powers  of  the  Latin  language — ^the  sol- 
emn effect  of  the  triple  rhyme,  which  has  l)een  likened 
to  blow  following  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil — 
the  confidence  of  the  poet  in  the  universal  interest  of 
his  theme,  a  confidence  which  has  made  him  set  out 
his  matter  with  so  majestic  and  unadorned  a  plain- 
ness as  at  once  to  be  intelligible  to  all — these  merits, 
with  many  more,  have  combined  to  give  the  Dies  Ires 
a  high  place,  indeed  one  of  the  highest,  among  the 
masterpieces  of  sacred  song"  (Archbishop  Trench). 
(Dr.  Trench  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  there  is  no 
other  example  of  this  metre.  There  are  some  verses 
of  striking  resemblance  attributed  by  some  to  St.  Ber- 
nard, but  probably  of  much  later  date : 

^^  Cum  recordor  moritums 
Quid  post  mortem  aim  futuras, 
Terror  terret  me  vcnturuB, 
Qnem  expecto  non  securui. 
Terret  dies  me  terroria, 
Dies  irsa  ac  furoris, 
Dies  lactus  ac  moeroris, 
Dies  ultrix  peccatoris. 
Dies  ina,  dies  iUa.**) 

"  Every  line  weeps.  Under  every  word  and  syllable 
a  living  heart  throbs  and  pulsates.  The  very  rhythm, 
or  that  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
which  prosodists  call  the  arsis  and  the  thesis,  one 
might  almost  fancy  were  synchronous  with  the  contrac- 
tion and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart.  It  is  more  than 
dramatic.  The  horror  and  the  dread  are  real;  are 
actual,  not  acted"  (A.  Coles).  **  Dim*  schauerliche  Ge- 
dicht,^*  says  Fred,  von  Meyer,  ^^arm  an  Bildem,  gam 
Gtffihl,  sckldfft  wie  ein  Hammer  mit  drei  gtheimmniss- 
vollen  Reimlddngen  an  die  BrusV  ("This  awful  poem, 
poor  in  images,  all  feeling,  beats  the  breast  like  a 
hammer  with  three  mysterious  rh^nne  -  strokes"). 
"  The  Dies  Ira,'^  to  quote  from  V.  Cousin  (Lectures  on 
the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  p.  177),  "recited 
only,  produces  the  most  terrible  effect.  In  those  fear- 
ful words  every  blow  tells,  so  to  speak;  each  word 
contains  a  distinct  sentiment,  an  idea  at  once  profound 
and  determinate.  The  intellect  advances  at  each  step, 
and  the  heart  rushes  on  in  its  turn."  No  wonder  that 
literary  men  and  secular  poets  have  been  captivated 
by  the  Dies  Ira,  as  well  as  men  in  full  religious  sym- 
pathy with  its  solemn  thoughts  and  feelings.  Gdthe 
introduces  it  with  thrilling  effect  in  the  cathedral 
scene  of  Faust  to  stir  up  the  conscience  of  poor  Mar- 
garet, who  is  seized  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
sonnding  trump,  the  trembling  graves,  and  the  fiery 
torment.  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  repeat  the  stanza 
ending,  Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus,  without  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  earl  of  Roscommon,  *^not 
more  learned  than  good,"  in  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,  uttered  with  the  most  fervent  devotion  two 
lines  of  his  own  version : 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end  T* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  happily  reproduced  some  stanzas 
of  the  Dies  IrtK  for  his  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
and  was  heard  repeating  them  on  his  dying  bed,  when 


the  strength  of  his  body  aiiid  mind  vaa  fkiE^ 
Dies  Ira  has  also  given  rise  to  sooke  of  tibt  gs 
musical  compositions  of  Falestrma,  Ihrnnte,  fs^i 
lese,  Haydn,  Vogler,  Winter,  Cberubini,  Gottfrigd  % 
ber,  Keukomm,  and  especially  o^  JtlozAvt,  in  ks&KK 
Requiem,  during  the  composition  of  which  k  M 
(1791). 

IIL  The  Authorship  of  the  IHeM  Trm  casaeekv 
tainly  fixed.  The  writer  evidentfj-  wms  m 
about  his  own  Came.  It  is  nowr,  however,  |H«ttT fat- 
ally assigned  to  the  Franciscan  monk  Thomas  s  Qim 
(a  little  town  in  Abruzzo  alteriore,  in  ItjJjXtfattif 
rapher  of  his  intimate  friend  St.  Francis  of  Asn^ 
Acta  Sanctorum,  OcL,  torn.  ii).  He  was  wapemi 
the  Franciscan  convents  of  Colo^poe,  MMjaiet,'Wtm, 
and  Speyer,  and  died  after  A.D.  1255.  Tlie  <diHt» 
timony  in  &vor  of  this  view  is  taJcen  from  Bts^A- 
mieus  Albizzi  of  Pisa  (f  1401),  in  his  Laba-  casfam- 
tatum  of  1885,  where  he  says:  "prater  7%mm^ 
mandato  apostoUco  scr^mt  semume  pcGto I'^mimpk 
mam  beaU  Frandsci,  et  pbobam   de   ]foBTCis,«a 

CAIYTATUR    IN    MI8SA,  '  DiBS    Ih^S,'  elc  DICUTI  >• 

cisse,"  This  proves  only  that  at  ttiat  time  tk  Us 
Ira  was  part  of  the  Missal,  and  was  belwred  bf  la 
to  be  the  work  of  Thomas.  Locas  Wadding,  ia  Kill' 
nals  of  the  Franciscan  order  (1650),  defends  ttii :» 
dition,  and  Mohnike,  Rambach,  Daniel,  Koch,  Mk 
Mono,  Wackemagel,  Coles,  and  other  moden  vtia 
on  the  subject,  adopt  it  as  the  mo^  probaUe  i  ' ' 
The  rivalry  of  monastic  orders  has  interfiBred  vihii 
question  of  authorship,  and  Dominicans  and  F 
tines  have  disputed  the  dainis  of  the  Fiaa 
But  there  is  no  more  or  mach  less  evidenee  tg  ar 
of  the  other  names  which  have  been  suggateis 
Gregory  the  Great,  8t  Bernard,  Booavait&ia,  li- 
thsBUS  a  Aquasparta,  Latmus  Frangipam,  Felix  Hia 
meriin  (Malleolus,  of  Zorich,  1389-1450),  etc  ft  i 
certainly  not  older  than  Thomas  a  Celano,  bat  ncAc 
of  a  later  date.  The  extraordinary  religkn  fcw 
which  characterized  the  early  history  of  the  fmes- 
can  order  may  be  considered  an  armament  d  islad 
probability  for  the  authorship  of  Thomas  a  Gdoft 
If  this  be  true,  and  if  Jacopone  is  the  anthor  of  ^ 
Stabat  MaUr  (as  asserted  by  L.  Wadding),  tha  « 
are  indebted  to  the  Franciscan  order  for  the  nmti^ 
lime  as  well  as  for  the  most  pathetic  hymn  of  thdlifii 
Church.  Mone  {Laiei$usche  Hymnen  des  MiSdatm, 
1863,  i,  408)  has  suggested  the  idea  that  the  /Met  Jv 
arose,  not,  as  heretofore  supposed,  simply  froa  tfeB> 
dividual  contemplation  of  a  monk  in  his  lonely  ceB.la 
was  inspired  by  older  judgment  hymns  in  pobGe  m. 
and  was  composed  vrith  an  original  view  to  the  pdtfk 
service  m  missa  Defunctorum.  In  one  of  them,  «tick 
he  found  in  a  MS.  at  Reichenan  from  the  lith  orlSi 
century,  the  passage  occurs : 

*^  Laarimosa  dies  iUa^ 
Qt4a  resurpens  ex  /aviOa 
Homo  reux  judiemdfts, 
Justus  autem  oorooaiidaB.** 

The  closing  suspirium : 

^^  Pf  e  Jeso,  Domlne, 
Dona  eis  requiem,** 

is  likewise  found  in  older  hymns  and  Missals.  Um 
conjectures  that  the  anthor  otDiesJra  himself  sppni- 
ed  these  lines  from  older  sources  to  his  poem,  aKx 
they  did  not  fit  in  his  triple  rh3rme.  Daniel  (tarn,  i, 
181,  and  v,  110)  and  Wackemagel  (Das  deuttde  Cf- 
cheidied  von  der  dUesten  Zek,  etc  i,  138)  are  ditpai 
to  adopt  this  view.  But  it  seems  much  mon  pnU> 
ble  that  the  original  poem  closed  with  Gers  e 
met  fms,  and  that  the  remaining  six  lines,  with  Iteit 
diflfSsrent  versification,  and  the  change  from  the  iMIi 
the  third  person  (Autc  and  e»),weTe  added  from  as  sli- 
er funeral  service  already  in  use  by  the  complsn  d 
mediieval  Missals,  and  not  by  the  author.  Tbea  « 
have  a  perfectly  uniform  production,  which  pnbsl^ 
emanated  from  a  subjective  state  of  mind  witbotf  i^ 
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tfd.  to  paUic  use,  but  which  soon  found  its  way,  on  ao- 
uxit  of  its  intrinsic  excellency,  into  the  Church  ser- 
ce,  since  the  deepest  subjectivity  in  lyric  poetry  is  the 
»t  kind  of  objectivity.  It  certainly  was  in  public 
le  already  in  the  14th  century  in  Italy,  and  gradual* 
'  passed  into  the  Church  service  of  other  countries, 
attering  along  its  track  **tbe  luminous  footprints  of 
s  ^victorious  progress  as  the  subduer  of  hearts." 

I^.  TVctntlationt, — No  poem  has  so  often  challenged 
id  defied  the  skill  of  the  best  translators  and  imita* 
»rs.  The  unusually  large  number  of  translations 
ro'ves  that  none  comes  up  to  the  original.  Its  music, 
lajesty,  and  grandeur  can  only  be  imperfectly  repro- 
uced  in  modem  languages.  "  Its  apparent  artless- 
esa  and  simplicity  indicate  that  it  can  be  turned  read- 
y  into  another  language,  but  its  secret  power  refuses 
^  l>e  thus  transferred.**  The  Germans  have  general- 
r  aucceeded  better  than  the  English,  owing  to  the 
iT^er  number  of  double  rhymes  in  the  German  lan- 
VLOge,  But  some  English  translations  are  admirable. 
>T.  Lisco,  in  a  monograph  on  the  Dies  Ira,  A.D.  1840, 
ounted  forty-four  versions,  mostly  German,  to  which, 
tiree  years  afterwards,  he  added  seventeen  more. 
*tiere  must  be  at  least  thirty  English'  versions  which 
>r.  Lisco  did  not  know.  There  is  a  Greek  version  by 
lildner,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  ("Q 
pyrjC  iKtiv  ^f^p^i  given  by  Daniel,  ii,  106).  Of 
rerman  versions  we  may  mention  those  of  A.  W. 
on  Schlegel  (lenen  Tag,  den  Tag  des  Zoren),  Bnnsen 
Toff  des  Zoms,  o  Tag  voU  Grauen\  Knapp  (two :  An 
\em  Zomtag,  an  dem  hohen,  and  lenen  Tag^  den  Tag 
let-  Wehen),  Seld  {Zom  und  ZiUem  bange  Klag  ist), 
Daniel  (two:  Tag  des  Z&ms,  du  Tag  der  Fidle,  and 
^)cnnd  tmd  SibyUa  spricht\  Toestrup  (^Zomtag^  schreck- 
ichster  der  Tage),  Kdnigsfeld  (An  dan  Zomtag,jenem 
iehren),  J.  P.  Lange  (Jener  Tag  des  ZomSy  der  Tage\ 
^ha£f  (two  in  his  Deutsche  Kirchmfreund  for  1858,  p. 
\SS  sq. :  An  dem  Tag  der  Zomesficanmen,  and  An  dem 
Tag  der  Zomes/ulie) ;  also  Herder,  Fr.  von  Meyer,  A. 
L.  Follen,  Wessenberg,  Harms,  Ddring,  Stier.  One 
jrennan,  Lecke,  wrote  twelve  versions.  The  best  £ng- 
isli  translators  of  the  hymn  are  Richard  Crashaw 
[his  version  b  the  oldest,  made  1646,  remarkable  for 
ttrength,but  differing  fh>m  the  measure  of  the  origin- 
al, ^^Heard'st  thou,  mg  soul,  what  serious  things  Both  the 
Psalm  and  Sibyl  sings*")  \  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  (**  The 
Uay  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day'") ;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
^only  a  part  of  it,  but  admirably  done :  "  That  day  of 
wrcUh,  that  dreadful  day'");  Macaulay  (1826,  *'  On  that 
jreat,  that  awful  day'") ;  archbishop  Trench  Q'O  that 
iatfy  that  day  afire"" — a  very  close  translation,  though 
not  in  the  double  rhyme  of  the  original);  Dean  Henry 
AJford  (1845,  ''Day  of  anger,  that  dread  day"");  Mrs. 
Charles  (in  "The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song," 
1864,  ''Lo,  the  day  of  wrath,  the  day"");  Henry  Mills 
("  Dag  qf  wrath — the  sinner  dooming"") ;  Epes  Sargent 
(^^  Day  of  ire,  that  day  impending"");  E.CaByvaiiC'^^' 
erstm,  and stiU more  nigh"");  Is. Williams;  Robert  Da- 
vidson C'Day  ofwrathl  thai  day  is  hasting"") ;  W.  G. 
Dl3L  (**  That  day  of  wraihr-^upon  that  day"') ;  Charles 
BockweU  ("i%  ofwrathl  oh  direful  day"");  J.  H. 
Abrahall  Q'Day  of  wrath  and  tribulation,""  in  the  Chris- 
tian Remembrancer  for  Jan.  1868,  p.  159) ;  W.  J.  Irons 
Q^Dag  of  wrath!  0  day  of  mourning,""  adopted  in  the 
"Hymnal  Noted");  W.  R.  Williams  ("Day  o/twoM/ 
ihcU  day  dismaying"");  Edward  Slosson("Z)^o/'wratA/ 
of  days  that  day"");  Erastus  C.  Benedict  (two,  ''Day 
of  wrath!  that  faial  day,""  and  "Day  of  threatened 
wraihfrom  heaven"") ;  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  (1862,  **  />cy 
ofvengecmce,  without  morrow"" — an  eclectic  translation, 
the  rhymes  being  selected  from  other  versions,  especial- 
ly those  of  Coles  and  Irons).  Among  these  transla- 
tors, America  is  well  represented  by  W.  R.  Williams, 
Slosson,  Davidson,  Rockwell,  Mills,  Sargent,  W.  G. 
and  John  A.  Dix,  Benedict.  But  the  palm  among 
translators  belongs  to  an  American  layman,  Abraham 
Coles,  a  physician  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  pre- 


pared no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  versions,  all  good  in 
their  way,  six  of  which  are  in  the  trochaic  measure  and 
double  rhyme  of  the  original ;  five  like  in  rhythm,  but 
in  single  rhyme ;  one  in  iambic  triplets,  like  Roscom- 
mon's ;  the  last  in  quatrains,  like  Crashaw's  version. 
The  first  two  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser,  1847,  and  a  part  of  one  found  its  way 
into  Mrs.  Stowe's  *' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  other 
into  H.  W.  Beecher's  * '  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes."  They  are  now  all  published  together 
with  an  Introduction,  and  a  photograph  picture  of 
Michael  Angelo's  famous  Last  Judgment  Of  the 
many  translations,  we  select  in  conclusion  one  which 
is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Willuims,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
New  York,  which  appeared,  with  a  valuable  note  on 
Dies  Ira,  in  his  Miscellanies,  2d  edit.  N.  T.  1850,  p.  88- 
90.  The  author  kindly  consents  to  its  use  here,  with 
a  few  changes,  ^d  the  modest  remark :  '*Its  imper- 
fections are  excusable  only  from  its  having  preceded 
the  more  finished  rendering  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Abraham 
Coles,  of  Newark,  N.J." 

1.  Day  ofwrathl  that  day  dismaying; 
As  the  seers  of  old  were  saying, 
AH  the  world  in  ashes  laying. 

9.  What  the  fear!  and  what  the  quaking  I 

"When  the  Judge  his  way  is  taking, 

Strictest  search  in  all  things  making. 
8.  When  the  trump,  with  blast  astounding, 

Through  the  tombs  of  earth  resounding, 

Bids  all  stand,  the  throne  surrounding. 

4.  Death  and  Nature  all  aghast  are, 
While  the  dead  rise  fast  and  faster, 
Answering  to  their  Judge  and  Master. 

5.  Forth  is  brought  the  record  solemn ; 
See,  o*erwrlt  in  each  dread  column. 
With  man's  deeds,  the  Doomsday  roiunMi 

6.  Now  the  Sovereign  Judge  is  seated ; 
All,  long  hid,  is  loud  repeated ; 
Naught  escapes  the  judgment  meted. 

7.  Ah!  what  plea  shall  I  be  pleading? 
Who  for  me  be  interceding. 
When  the  Just  man  help  is  needing? 

8.  Oh,  thou  King  of  awful  splendor, 
Of  salvation  tree  the  Sender, 
Grace  to  me,  all  gracious,  raider. 

9.  Jesus,  Lord,  my  plea  let  this  be, 

Mine  the  woe  that  brought  Ax}m  blise  Thee ; 
On  that  day,  Lord,  wilt  Thou  miss  me? 

10.  Wearily  for  me  Thou  soughtest: 

On  the  cross  my  soul  Thou  boughtest ; 
Lose  not  all  for  which  Thou  wroughtest! 

11.  Vengeance,  Lord,  then  be  Thy  mission : 
Nov,  of  sin  grant  ftiee  remission 

Ere  that  day  of  inquisition. 

18.  Low  in  shame  before  Thee  groaning ; 

Blushes  deep  my  sin  are  owning: 

Hear,  O  Lord,  my  suppliant  moaning! 
18.  Her  of  old  that  sinned  forgiving, 

And  the  dying  thief  receiving, 

Thou,  to  me  too,  hope  art  giving. 

14.  In  my  prayer  though  sin  discerning, 
Yet,  good  Lord,  in  goodness  turning. 
Save  me  ftom  the  endless  burning! 

15.  *Mid  Thy  sheep  be  my  place  given ; 
Far  the  goats  from  me  be  driven  : 
Lift,  at  Thy  right  hand,  to  heaven. 

16.  When  the  cursed  are  confounded, 
With  devouring  flame  surrounded, 
With  the  blest  be  my  name  eounded. 

17.  Low,  I  beg,  as  suppliant  bending; 

With  crushed  heart,  my  life  forth  spending ; 
L(u4,  be  nigh  me  in  my  ending ! 

la  Ah  that  day!  that  day  of  weeping! 
When  in  dust  no  longer  sleeping, 
Man  to  God  in  guilt  fa  going- 
Lord,  be  then  Thy  mercy  showing! 

V.  JJteraturt.'-G.  C.  F.  Mohnike,  Kirchen-und  filer' 
arhistorische  Studien  und  Jfittheilungen,  Bd.  i,  Heft  i 
{Beitrdge  zur  alien  kirchlichen  Hynmologie,  Stralsund, 
1824,  p.  1-100);  G.  W.  Fink,  Thomas  von  Celano  in  Ersch 
und  Gruber^s  Encydop.  sec.  i,  Bd.  xvi,  p.  7-10 ;  F.  6. 
Lisco,  Dies  Ira,  Hymnus  auf  das  Weltgericht,  Berlin, 
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1840  (to  this  mast  be  added  an  appendix  to  the  same 
author's  monograph  on  the  Stabai  Mater,  Berlin,  1848, 
where  he  notices  17  additional  translations  of  the  Die4 
Ira) ;  W.  R.  WUliams,  Mi$celiames  (N.  Y.  1850,  p.  78 
-90) ;  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Uymnologiciu  (Lips. 
1856,  ii,  108-181;  y,  1866, 110-116);  C.  E.  Koch,  art. 
Dies  Ira  in  Herzog's  Theol.  Enctfklop.  (1855),  iii,  887, 
888  (brief);  Abraham  Coles,  Dies  Ira  in  thirteen  orig- 
inal Versions,  with  PhotoffrapMc  Illustrations  (N.  T.  4th 
ed.  1866).  Compare  also  the  anonymons  publication, 
The  seven  great  Hymns  of  the  Mediaval  Church  (N.  T. 
3d  ed.  1867,  p.  44-97),  where  seven  English  translations 
of  the  Dies  Ira  are  given,  viz.  those  of  Oen.  Dix,  two 
of  Coles,  Roscommon,  Crashaw,  Irons,  and  Slosson. 

Dies  Lnmlnnm  {rj^Upa  ^urrmf,  day  of  lights),  an 
ancient  name  for  the  Epiphany ;  baptism  being  gen- 
erally called  ^fa^  and  <lt!oruTfia,  light  and  illumiitation, 
this  day,  being  the  supposed  day  of  our  Saviour's  bap- 
tbm,  was  stykd  **the  day  of  lights  or  illumination,  or 
baptism.'*  Asterius  Amasenus  {Horn,  iv,  m  Fest^  Kal. 
dted  by  Bingham)  says,  *'  We  celebrate  the  nativity 
because  at  this  time  God  manifested  his  divinity  to  us 
in  the  flesh.  We  celebrate  the  feast  of  light,  because, 
by  the  remission  of  our  sins  in  baptism,  we  are  brought, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  dark  prison  of  our  former  life  to 
a  life  of  light  and  virtue." — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccks.  bk. 
XX,  ch.  iy,  §  7. 

Diet  (riH'^K,  aruchah',  rendered  "allowance,"  2 
Kings  XXV,  80;  "victuals,"  Jer.  xl,  5;  "dinner,** 
Pro  v.  XV,  17),  a  fixed  portion  or  ration  of  daily  food 
(Jer.  lil,  84).  The  food  of  Eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with  our 
own  habits,  ti^e  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the  small 
amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety  of  arti- 
cles used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the  substitu- 
tion of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors,  and  the 
combination  of  what  we  should  deem  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  same  dish  or  the  same  meal.  The 
chief  point  of  agreement  is  the  large  consumption  of 
bread,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  eyeB  of  the  He- 
brew is  testified  by  the  use  of  the  term  kchem  (origin- 
ally food  of  any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as 
by  the  expression  "  staff  of  bread'*  (Lev.  xxvi,  26 ; 
Psa.  cv,  16 ;  Ezek.  iv,  16 ;  xiv,  13).  Simpler  prepa- 
rations of  com  were,  however,  common ;  sometimes 
the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a  natural  state  (a 
custom  practised  in  Palestine  (Robinson's  Researches, 
i,  493),  the  husks  being  rubbed  off  by  the  band  (Lev. 
xxili,  14;  Deut  xxiii,  25;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  Matt.  xU, 
1 ;  Luke  vi,  1) ;  more  fluently,  however,  the  grains, 
after  being  carefully  picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii,  14),  and  eaten  as  "parched  com," 
in  which  form  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  par> 
Ocularly  among  laborers,  or  others  who  had  not  the 
means  of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii,  14 ;  Ruth  ii,  14 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii,  17 ;  xxv,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28) ;  this  prac- 
tice is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (comp.  Lane,  i,  261 ; 
Robinson,  Res,  Ii,  860).  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
braised  (like  the  Greek  polenta,  Pliny,  xviii,  14),  in 
which  state  it  was  termed  either  t^'l.ia  (Sept.  ipucrd ;  A. 
V.  "  beaten,"  Lev.  ii,  14, 16),  or  nilj'^'n  (Aquil.  Symm. 
imadvai',  Auth.Vers.  "com,"  2  Sam.  xvii,  19;  comp. 
Prov.  xxvii,  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  16),  or  made  into 
a  soft  cake  named  riD'^'n^  (A.  V.  "  dough,**  Num.  xv, 
20 ;  Neh.  X,  87 ;  Ezek.  xllv,  30).  The  Hebrews  used 
a  great  variety  of  articles  (John  xxi,  6)  to  give  a  rel- 
ish to  bread.  Sometunes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi,  6), 
as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V.  "  vin- 
egar") which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii,  14);  or, 
when  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which  was  ei- 
ther served  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi,  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  meat-dish, 
as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i,  68),  whose 


practice  of  dipping  bread  in  the  broth,  or  Biifatl' 
of  the  animal,  strongly  illostrates  the  refereiat&t 
sop  in  John  xiii,  26  sq.  The  modem  EgrptisiB  kkI 
their  bread  with  a  sauce  composed  of  vaxia«i  rz;. 
lants,  such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  rhifkptM  ila 
i,  180).  (The  later  Jews  named  this  a 
[Mishna,  Pesadi,  ii,  8] :  it  consisted  of 
monds,  and  spice,  thickened  writh  flour.  It  v» 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  \PetadL,  x,  3].)  Ti 
Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  mixture  of 
and  salt  for  the  same  purpose  (Russell,  i,  93). 
the  above-mentioned  scceseories  were  waxitBf.tn 
vegetables,  fish,  or  honey  was  used.  In  short,  ii 
be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food  which  we  ir  ih 
to  mention  were  mainly  viewed  as  subordlnatef  tod 
staple  commodity  of  bread.  The  Taiiooi  kkii;  4 
bread  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  \aki 
Bread;  Cake;  CaACKinEL. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  bold  a  conspicaos  pl4 
in  Eastern  diet  as  affording  substantial  noondmat 
sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state  (2^  Gi 
xviii,  8),  but  more  generallj  fai  the  fimn  of  the  ^ 
em  lAan,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (HKrn,  A.  V.  "  better,'  &l 
xviii,  8 ;  Judg.  v,  25 ;  2  Sam!  xvii,  29).  The  Istid 
universally  used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  u  tw 
ordinary  beverage  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i,  240).  l^z^ 
ed  with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt  L  ^. 
63 ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  118).  It  is  constantly  efR*i 
to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Aralna  it  is  d»9i 
scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return  for  it  (B^rk- 
hardt,  Arabia,  i,  120).  For  a  certain  season  d  ^ 
yeta  Uhan  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  food  d  dr 
poor  in  Syria  (Russell,  /.  c).  Butter  (Prov.  xxx.  R 
and  various  forms  of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  c£o*k 
ency  of  the  modem  hamak  (Job  x,  10 ;  I  Sas.  ni 
18 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29),  were  aJso  useid.  See  ^rm 
Cheese;  Milk. 

Fruit  (q.  v.)  was  another  source  i3it  subaisteocc:  ip 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance ;  the  eariy  sefts^ 
scribed  as  the  **  summer  fruit"  (V^^,  Amoa  vifi-Lf. 
and  the  "first ripe  fruit"  (rrn^Sa,  Hoe.  ix,  10;  Mk-ti 
1),  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury,  and  were  eda  ■ 
fresh  fruit ;  but  they  were  generally  dried  and  pRM. 
into  cakes,  similar  to  the  date-cakes  of  the  AisUa 
(Burekhardt,  Arabia,  i,  57),  in  which  form  ther  vn 
termed  ci?^  (TrakdQoi,  A.V.  "  cakes  of  figs,*'  1  Sia 
xxv,  18 ;  XXX,  12 ;  1  Chron.  xil,  40),  and  occaaoi^ 
^^JD  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1;  A.  V.  ''smniDer  frKrl- 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as  rmat 
(D'^pa^,  Vulg.  Ugatura  uva  passte^  1  Sam.  xxv,  1*: 
XXX,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40),  ImA  kw 
times,  as  before,  pressed  mto  cakes,  named  t  tCTX  [i 
Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Chron.  xvi,  8;  Cant,  ii,  6;  Ho«.ii,IX 
understood  by  the  Sept  as  a  sort  of  cake,  Xdjarr 
dirb  niyavov,  and  by  the  A.  V.  as  a  **  flagon  of  wiBe.** 
Caked  fruit  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  An- 
bians,  and  is  particulariy  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tnr- 
ellers ;  dissolved  in  water  it  aflfords  a  sweet  ao4  i» 
freshing  drink  (Niebuhr,  Ardda,  p.  67 ;  BusseO,  Ji^ 
po,  i,  82) ;  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  eHect  a  r^ 
corded  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  12.  Apples  (perhaps  diim\ 
are  occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reiemKe  to 
their  fragrance  (Cant  ii,  5;  vii,  8)  and  color  (?rjf. 
xxv,  11)  than  as  an  article  of  food.  Dates  an  bc( 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  renderi^ 
of  y^\^  in  the  Sept  (2  Sam.  1)  as  =^cV«ccc ;  it  csb 
hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that,  where  the  pahn-tne 
flourished,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  its  frst 
was  consumed ;  in  Joel  i,  12  it  is  reckoned  among  ctb. 
er  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit  The  pomegraBili- 
tree  is  also  noticed  by  Joel ;  it  yields  a  Insdona  ftmit, 
from  which  a  species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cisl 
viii,  2 ;  Hag.  ii,  19).  Melons  were  grown  in  F^ 
(Num.  xi,  S),  but  not  in  Palestine.     The  mnlbeny  » 
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ioabtedly  mentioned  in  Luke  xrii,  6  nnder  the  name 
zafjuvoc  ;  the  Hebrew  D'^KSa  so  translated  (2  Sam. 
23  ;  1  Ghron.  xiy,  14)  b  rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg. 
:ea  it  to  meAn  peart.  The  ouKOfiutpaia  (A.V.  "sjc- 
ore,"  Luke  xix,  4)  differs  from  the  tree  last  men- 
ned ;  it  was  the  Egyptian  fig,  which  abounded  in 
lestine  (1  Kings  x,  27),  and  was  much  valued  for 
fruit  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28;  Amos  vii,  14).  See  Ap- 
b;  Citron;  Fio;  Mulbebry-treb ;  Pomboran- 
E;  Stcaminb-trbe  ;  Stcamorb. 
Of  vegetables  (q.  v.)  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
itils  CGeii.xxv,84;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  xxiii,ll;  Ezek. 
,  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Bedouins  in 
L veiling  (^Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  65) ;  beans  (2  Sam. 
nl,  28 ;  £zek.  iv,  9),  which  still  form  a  favorite  dish 
Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast,  boiled  in  water  and 
ten  with  butter  and  pepper ;  fh>m  2  Sam.  xvii,  28  it 
ight  be  inferred  that  beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse 
are  roasted,  as  barley  was,  but  the  second  '^h^  in 
at  Terse  is  probably  interpolated,  not  appearing  in 
le  Sept.,  and,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to 
uUe  in  the  A.  Y.,  as  of  deer  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
iwarranted ;  cucumbers  (Num.  xi,  5 ;  Isa.  i,  8 ;  Bar. 
1,  70 ;  comp.  2  Kings  iv,  39,  where  wild  gourds,  cmcm- 
eres  asinim^  were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbers) ; 
eks,  onions,  and  garlick,  which  were  and  still  are  of 
superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi,  5 ;  comp.  Wil- 
inson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  374;  Lane,  i,  251);  lettuce,  of 
hich  the  wild  species,  lactuca  agrettisy  is  identified 
ith  the  Greek  irucpi^  by  Pliny  (xxi,  65),  and  formed, 
[?cording  to  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  **  bitter 
erbs"  (D^lHlD)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod. 
ii,  8 ;  Num.  ix,.  11) ;  endive,  which  is  still  well  known 
1  the  East  (Russell,  i,  91),  may  have  been  included 
nder  the  same  cLiss.  In  addition  to  the  above  we 
lave  notice  of  certain  "  herbs"  (H^'niK,  2  Kings  iv, 
9)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mallows  ao- 
ording  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  but,  acoord- 
Dg  to  the  Talmud,  a  vegetable  resembling  the  brassica 
ruca  of  Linnsus ;  and  again  of  sea- purslane  (n^bp ; 
IXi/ia;  A.V.  "mallows"),  and  broom-root  (l3''7an*^; 
I.  V.  "juniper,"  Job  xxx,  iv),  as  eaten  by  the  poor 
n  time  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were  gathered  as 
^uel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purslane,  used  in  sal- 
id,  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job  vi,  6,  under  the  ex- 
)re«sion  n^D^H  'T''^  (A.V.  "white  of  egg").  The 
usual  method  of  eating  vegetables  was  in  the  form 
)f  pottage  (y^)},  Sept.  liy\niiia,  Vulg.  pulmenium,  Gen. 
Kxv,  29;  2  Kings  iv,  38;  Hag.  ii,  12;  a  meal  wholly 
of  vegetables  was  deemed  very  poor  fiire,  Prov.  xv, 
17;  Dan.  i,  12;  Rom.  xiv,  2).  The  modem  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetables ;  radishes  and  leeks  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burckhardt, 
Arabia,  i,  66).  See  Bean  ;  Cucumber  ;  Garlic  ; 
Gourd;  Leek;  Lentil;  Onion. 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous ;  cummin  (Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  Matt.xxiii, 
2^),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii,  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.),  coriander 
(Exod.  xvi,  81 ;  Num.  xi,  7),  mint  (Matt  xxiii,  23),  rue 
(Luke  xi,  42),  mustard  (Matt  xiii,  31 ;  xvii,  20),  and 
salt  (Job  vi,  6),  which  is  reckoned  among  "the  princi- 
pal things  for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life"  (Ecclus. 
xxxix,  26).  Nuts  (pistachios)  and  ahnonds  (Gen. 
xliii,  11)  were  also  used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  See 
Almond;  Anise;  Coriander;  Cummin;  Mint; 
Mustard;  Nuts;  Spices. 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice  some 
other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first  pUce, 
honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the  bee  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  25;  Matt,  iii,  4),  which  abounds  in  most  parts  of 
Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  64),  or  the  other  natu- 
fai  and  artificial  productions  included  under  that  head, 
'^specially  the  dibs  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e. 
g^pt^-juice  boiled  down  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  de- 


frutum,  which  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East 
(Russell,  i,  82) ;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
in  Gen.  xliii,  11,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  17.  The  importance 
of  honey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious ;  it  was 
both  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  meat  ofiermgs,  Lev.  ii,  11),  as  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  54),  and 
was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  by  itself  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  8),  or  in 
coigunction  with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Luke 
xxiv,  42).  "Butter  and  honey"  is  an  expression  for 
rich  diet  (Isa.  vii,  15, 22) ;  such  a  mixture  is  popular 
among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  A  rahia,  i,  54).  *  *  Milk 
and  honey"  are  similarly  coupled  together,  not  only 
frequently  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  expressive  of  the 
richness  of  the  promised  land,  but  also  by  the  Greek 
poets  (comp.  Callim.  Hymn  in  Jov.  48 ;  Hom.  Od.  xx, 
68).  Too  much  honey  was  deemed  unwholesome 
(Prov.  XXV,  27).  With  regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  to  the  extent  we  might  have 
anticipated ;  the  modem  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  fry- 
ing fish  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  1,  54),  but  for  all  other 
purposes  butter  is  substituted :  among  the  Hebrews  it 
was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi,  17),  to 
be  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chron.  xii,  40) ;  it 
was  chiefly  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii,  5 
sq. ;  1  Kings  xvii,  12).  "Oil  and  honey"  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ezek.  xvi,  18, 19. 
The  Syrians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and  honey 
(dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i,  80).  Eggs  are  not 
often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of 
food  (Isa.  X,  14 ;  lix,  5 ;  Luke  xi,  12),  and  are  reckon- 
ed by  Jerome  {In  Epitaph.  Paul,  i,  176)  among  the  del- 
icacies of  the  table.     See  Honey  ;  Oil. 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  not  only  does  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to  eat  much 
meat  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46),  and  expensive  firom 
the  necessity  of  immediately  consuming  a  whole  ani- 
mal, but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regulations  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in  modem  times, 
have  tended  to  the  same  result.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Gen.  ix,  3, 4,  that  animal  food  was  not  permitted 
before  the  Flood ;  but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel 
(Gen.  iv,  2),  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv,  20),  as 
well  as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals (Gen.  vii,  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix,  3  may  be  held  to  be  only  a  more 
explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  impUed  in  the  grant 
of  universal  dominion  previously  given  (Gen.  i,  28). 
The  prohibition  then  expressed  against  consuming  the 
blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix,  4)  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  Levitical  law,  and  enforced  by  the  pen- 
alty of  death  (Lev.  iii,  17 ;  vii,  26 ;  xix,  26 ;  Deut.  xii, 
16;  1  Sam.  xiv,  82  sq.;  Ezek.  xliv,  7,  15),  on  the 
ground,  as  stated  in  Lev.  xvii,  11,  and  Deut.  xii,  28, 
that  the  blood  contained  the  principle  of  life,  and,  as 
such,  was  to  be  ofifered  on  the  altar;  probably  there 
was  an  additional  reason  in  the  heathen  practice  of 
consuming  blood  in  their  sacrifices  (Psa.  xvi,  4 ;  Ezek. 
xxxiii,  25).  The  prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as 
well  as  Israelites,  and  to  every  kind  of  beast  or  fowl 
(Lev.  vii,  26 ;  xvii,  12, 18).  So  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Jews  on  this  pohit,  that  the  Gentile  converts 
to  Christianity  were  laid  under  similar  restrictions 
(Acts  XT,  20,  29 ;  xxi,  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction 
from  the  above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died 
a  natural  death  (n^23,  Deut.  xiv,  21),  or  had  been  tom 
by  beasts  (nC'^^,  Exod.  xxii,81),  were  also  prohibited 
(Lev.  xvii,  15;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  14),  and  to  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs  (Exod.  xxii,  81) :  this  prohibition  did  not 
extend  to  stntagcrs  (Deut.  xiv,  21).  Any  person  in- 
fringing this  role  was  held  unclean  until  the  evening, 
and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes  (Lev.  xvii,  15). 
In  the  N.  T.  tiiese  cases  are  described  under  the  term 
irviKTv.v  (Acts  XV,  20),  applying  not  only  to  what  was 
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ttrangled  (as  in  A.  y.)t  but  to  an j  animal  from  which 
the  blood  was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar 
prohibitions  are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii,  175 ;  v,  4 ; 
xvi,  116),  the  reanlt  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  lias  been  lx>ught 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  tat  of  sacri- 
fices were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  9, 10),  as  being  set 
apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii,  16 ;  vii,  25 ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
ii,  16  sq. ;  2  Chron.  vii,  7) :  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  term  in  Neh.  viii,  10,  translated  faty  is  not  S^n^ 
but  D'^Spd^  =the  fiitty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In 
addition  to  the  above.  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  animals,  portions  of  which  had  been  offered 
to  idols  (€iiw\60vTa)y  whether  at  private  feasts  or  as 
bought  in  the  marlLet  (Acts  xv,  29 ;  xxi,  25 ;  1  Cor. 
viii,  1  sq.).  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
(Lev.  xi,  1  sq. ;  Deut.  xiv,  4  sq.)  were  also  prohibited 
(see  AiQMAL ;  Bibd)  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  gener- 
al precepts  there  was  a  special  prohibition  against 
**  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Exod.  xxiii, 
19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Deut.  xiv,  21),  which  has  been  vari- 
ously understood,  by  Talmudical  writers,  as  a  general 
prohibition  against  the  joint  use  of  meat  and  milk 
(Mishna,  Cholm,  cap.  8,  §  1);  by  Michaelis  {Mat.  Jieeht, 
iv,  210)  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  fot  or  milk,  in  com- 
parison with  oil,  in  cooking ;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as 
prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by 
Bochart  and  others  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any 
way.  These  interpretations,  however,  all  faU  in  es- 
tablishing any  connection  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three  pas- 
sages quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference  to  cer- 
tain heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals  (Mai- 
monides.  More  Neboch,  iii,  48 ;  Spencer,  De  Legg.  Hebr, 
RUt,  p.  586  sq.) :  there  is  a  remarkable  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  version,  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sept.  in 
Deut  xiv,  21,  which  supports  this  view ;  5(  y&p  troui 
TOVTOy  uxni  dffiraXcuca  BixxUy  ori  fuafffia  l<m  t*^  9ii{i 
'Icacufp  (comp.  Knobel,  Comment,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19). 
The  Hebrews  further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew 
of  the  hip  (mran  n***,  Gen.  xxxii,  82),  in  memory  of 
the  struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  Sept.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  interpret  the 
StraH  Xeyofuvov  word  nasheh  of  the  shrinking  or  be- 
numbing of  the  muscle  (8  ivapKtj<Tfv;  qui  emarcuitf 
"which  shrank'*):  Josephus  (v4frf.  i,20,  2)  more  cor- 
rectly explains  it  as  **the  broad  nerve"  (t6  vtvpov  ro 
irXarv) ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  re- 
fers to  is  the  nenms  UcMadiau^  which  attains  its  great- 
est thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is  no  further  refer- 
ence to  this  custom  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Talmudists 
(Choliny  vii)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties.  See 
Meat. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  permit- 
ted the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  speaking, 
they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  (Gen.  xviii,  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a  religious 
(Exod.  xli,  8),  public  .(1  Kings  i,  9;  1  Chron.  xii,  40), 
or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  28) ;  it 
was  only  in  royal  households  that  there  was  a  daily 
consumption  of  meat  (1  Kings  iv,  28;  Neh.  v,  18). 
The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  similar  occasions  among 
the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i,  63X  The  ani- 
mals killed  for  meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii,  7 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Amos  vi,  4),  which  are  farther  de- 
scribed by  the  term  fatling  (8<'^'n73  =/i6<Txoc  (Ttreuroc, 
Luke  XV,  28,  and  ffirurrSvy  Matt,  xxii,  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  18 ; 
1  Kings  i,  9  sq. ;  A.  V.  "fet  cattle");  lambs  (2  Sam. 
xii,  4 ;  Amos  vi,  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of 
age  (1  Kings  i,  9;  Prov.  xv,  17;  Isa.  xxii,  18;  Matt. 
xxU,  4),  which  were  either  stall-fed  (D'^K'na ;  Sept. 
pLCKfxoi  iK\€KTol)f  ot  taken  up  from  the  pastures  ('»5'n  ; 
Sept/3o£c  vofiddig;  1  Kings  iv,28);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii, 
9 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20) ;  harts,  roebucks,  and 
'illow-deer  (1  Kings  iv,  28),  which  are  also  brought 


into  dose  connection  with  ordinary  cattle  ■  h 
xiv,  5,  as  though  holding  an  intennediatB  f^ 
tween  tame  and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  nri—  t 
(D-'-lD^ ;  Auth.  Ver.  •»  fowls ;"  Neh.  ▼,  18 ;  the  & 
however,  gives  x'/'^^C)  ^  though  the  xc«^i 
D^'l'^B^) ;  quail  in  certain  parts  ci  Armbta  (Exaij 
18 ;  Num.  xi,  32) ;  poultry  (D-^nana ;  1  K^  rr. 
understood  generally  by  the  Sept.  6fnnB^tf  ak^ 
(TirtvTd ;  by  Kimchi  and  the  A.  Y.  as  **  &tted  H 
by  Gesenius,  THetaur,  p.  246,  as  geese^  fitm  the  ^ 
neu  of  their  plumage ;  by  Thenios,  Cboxn.  is  k<^ 
Guinea-fowls,  as  though  tiie  word  represented  Ihj 
of  that  bird) ;  partridge  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  20) ;  fi^l 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  without  scales  ssd 
(Lev.  xi,  9 ;  Deut.  xiv,  9),  both  salted,  as  was  fi^ 
the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to  JemsakiB  \\ 
xiii,  16),  and  fresh  (Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  xv,  36 ;  Lak«  4 
42) :  in  our  Saviour's  time  it  appears  to  hare  \xt% 
usual  food  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt,  vii,  19]  { 
term  6^dpiov  is  applied  to  it  by  John  (vi,  9;  n 
sq.)  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word  cbd 
among  the  later  Greeks,  as  -  J&A.     Locusts,  «i 
certain  species  only  were  esteemed  dean  (Lev.  xi, 
were  occadonally  eaten  (Matt,  iii,  4),  but  coosidei^ij 
poor  fere.     They  are  at  the  present  day  Isr^  rr. 
snmed  by  the  poor  both  in  Persia  (Morier*»  Sf^ 
Journey,  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Vcyagt,  I S:'. 
they  are  salted  and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  r<^: 
on  a  fhing-pan  with  butter  (Burckhsxdt's  Alsfti  - 
92 ;  Niebuhr,  L  c).     See  Locust. 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  cata  ", 
it«elf ;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  is  S^ 
ture,  as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xruL  * 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi,  19);  and  with  fiib  fs&s 
bread  (Matt  xiv,  19 ;  xv,  36 ;  John  xxi,  9)  or  ItBr- 
comb  (Luke  xxiv,  42):  the  instance  in  2  SciB.r:> 
cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term  "^BISK,  Teaderei  c 
the  A.  y.  a  good  piece  ofjle^  after  tiie  Tolg.,  ctf^^ 
bitmUB  oami$,  means  simply  a  portioii  or  mcnare.  as 
may  apply  to  wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  sxris 
of  preparing  meat,  see  Cookino  ;  snd  for  the  tiM 
and  manner  of  eating,  Msals  ;  see  also  Fob,  Foti. 
etc 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  ocraHionsI  tooiest  ef  sii^ 
sistence :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and  witer^ 
ministered  in  small  quantities  (1  Kings  xxii,  27;  ie 
xxxvii,  21) ;  pulse  and  water  was  considered  bet  b- 
tie  better  (Dan.  i,  12) :  in  time  of  sorrow  or  fiistJcf  i 
was  usual  to  abstain  either  altogether  from  feoc  t 
Sam.  xii,  17,  20),  or  frt>m  meat,  wine,  and  othff  iA 
cacies,  which  were  described  as  KlT^Tan  cnV  BtenDr 
bread  ofdeaires  (Dan.  x,  8).  In  time  of  extrew  fer- 
ine the  most  loathsome  food  was  swallowed,  sod  a 
an  ass's  head  (2  Kings  vi,  25),  the  ass,  it  most  be  n- 
membered,  being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  ^rStt 
case,  comp.  Plutarch,  Artasxrx.  24),  and  dove's  is^ 
(see  the  article  on  that  subject),  the  dang  of  cattk  (> 
sephus,  War,  v,  18,  7),  and  even  possibly  their  c»: 
dung  (2  Kings  xviii,  27).  The  consumption  of  bisc 
flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  Kings  n^; 
comp.  Josephus,  War,  vi,  8,  4),  the  passages  q^^ 
supplying  instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  tkp^ 
diction  in  Deut,  xxviii,  56, 57 ;  comp.  also  LaiD.n.?'> 
iv,  10;  Ezek.  v,  10.     See  Food. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  Heti^i^ 
we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the  prt^^ 
use  of  bariey-water,  and  of  a  mixture,  rcsemUiagi^ 
modem  sherbet,  formed  of  fig-cake  and  water.  Tb* 
Hebrews  probably  resembled  the  Arabs  in  not  dmk- 
ing  much  during  their  meals,  but  concluding  t^ 
with  a  long  draught  of  water.  It  is  almost  needled 
to  say  that  water  was  most  generally  drank.  In  t^ 
tton  to  these,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  rio- 
ous  intoxicating  liquors,  the  most  valued  of  irhkbT* 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  while  others  were  described  o- 
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the  c^eneral  .tenn  of  duhar^  or  ttrong  drink  (Lev. 
;  l^mn.  ti,  8 ;  Jadg.  ziii,  4,  7),  if^  indeed,  the  lat- 
does  not  sometimes  inclade  the  former  (Nam. 
iii,  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy,  or 
bstive  occasions ;  the  poor  consmned  a  sour  wine 
ST.  **  vinegar;"  Roth  ii,  14;  Matt,  xxvii,  48),  cal- 
ted  to  quench  thirst,  bnt  not  agreeable  to  the  taste 
»v.  X,  26^ — Smith,  s.  y.  Food.  See  Bevbbaob. 
Het  (d*^  day ;  Grerman  JUichttag),  the  assembly 
he  states  of  Germany.  The  Diet  shared  with  the 
>eror  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  except  in  a  few 
►s  reserved  to  the  emperor.  It  consisted  of  three 
ef^es  —  electors,  princes,  and  tree  cities.  To  be 
d,  a  resolution  had  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  three 
eg^es,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  In  a 
blcalar  college  a  majority  of  votes  was  in  most 
3S  sufficient,  bnt  religions  questions  formed  an  ex- 
tion.  See  Cobpus  Gatholicobum  and  Gobpus 
ANOKL.ICOBUM.  The  elector  of  Mainz,  as  arch- 
in  cellor  of  the  empire,  was  director  of  the  Diet, 
rhe  following  list  (taken  fh>m  Buck,  Theological 
rtionary^f  and  from  Farrar,  EccUsiasUcdl  Dictionary) 
ludcs  tiie  chief  Diets  held  in  reference  to  the  affairs 
;he  Reformation. 

L.  The  I>iet  qf  WbmUy  in  1521,  in  which  Alexander, 
:  pope*  8  nuncio,  having  charged  Luther  with  heresy, 
i  duke  of  Saxony  said  that  Luther  ought  to  be  heaid. 
lis  the  emperor  granted,  and  sent  him  a  pass,  provid- 
he  would  not  preach  on  the  journey.  On  Luther's 
rival  at  Worms,  he  protested  that  he  would  not  re- 
nt unless  they  would  show  him  his  errors  from  the 
brd  of  Ck)d  alone.  He  was  consequently  ordered 
ray  from  Worms,  and,  by  an  edict  of  the  26th  of 
ay,  he  was  outlawed. 

2.  The  Firgi  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1628,  when  Fran- 
i  Chieregati,  Adrian  the  Sixth's  nuncio,  demanded 
le  execution  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  bull,  and  of  Gharles 
e  Fifth's  edict,  published  at  Worms,  against  Luther, 
was  answered  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
1  Germany  to  satisfy  the  nation  respecting  its  griev- 
ices,  which  were  reduced  to  one  hundred  articles, 
•me  of  which  struck  at  the  pope's  authority  and  the 
iscipline  of  the  Roman  Ghurch :  they  added  that  in 
le  interim  the  Lutherans  should  be  commanded  not 
»  write  against  the  Romanists.  All  these  things 
ere  brought  into  the  form  of  an  edict,  and  published 
I  the  emperor's  name. 

8.  The  Second  Diet  of  NurembergjinlbU,  Cardinal 
lampeggio,  pope  Clement  the  Seventh's  nuncio^  en- 
ured the  town  incognito  for  fear  of  exasperating  the 
eople.  The  Lutherans  having  the  advantage,  it  was 
lecreed  that,  with  the  emperor's  consent,  the  pope 
hould  call  a  council  in  Germany ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
n  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spire,  to  determine 
rbat  was  to  be  believed  and  practised ;  and  that,  to 
bey  the  emperor,  the  princes  ought  to  order  the  ob- 
ervance  of  the  edict  of  Worms  as  strictly  as  they 
»>ald.  Charles  Y.,  being  angry  at  this,  commanded 
he  edict  of  Worms  to  be  observed  very  strictly,  and 
irohibited  the  assembly  at  Spire. 

4.  The  Firtt  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1526.  Charles 
^.,  being  in  Spain,  named  his  brother,  archduke  Fer- 
iinand,  to  preside  over  that  assembly,  where  the  duke 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  demanded,  at 
first,  a  free  exercise  of  tibe  Lutheran  religion,  so  tliat 
the  Lutherans  preached  there  publicly  against  Popery ; 
and  the  servants  of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  these  five 
letters,  V.  D.  M,  I.  M,,  embroidered  on  their  sleeves 
( Verbum  Dei  manet  in  Jstemttm),  to  show  publicly  that 
tlwy  would  follow  nothing  but  the  pure  Word  of  God. 
The  archduke,  not  daring  to  oppose  these  courses,  pro- 
posed two  things :  the  first,  concerning  the  Popish  re- 
Uj^on,  which  was  to  be  observed  in  maintaining  the 
•diet  of  Worms ;  and  the  second  concerning  the  help 
demanded  by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  against  the 
Txuks.    The  Lutherans  prevailing  about  the  first,  it 

^as  decreed  that  the  emperor  should  be  desired  to  call 


a  general  council  in  Germany  within  a  year ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  every  one  was  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating  in  vain 
about  the  second,  king  Louis  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Mohacz. 

5.  The  Second  Diet  of  Spire  was  held  in  1629.  It 
was  decreed  against  the  Lutherans  that  wherever  the 
edict  of  Worms  was  received,  it  should  not  be  lawftd 
for  any  one  to  change  his  opinions ;  but  in  the  conn* 
tries  where  the  new  religion  (as  they  termed  it)  was 
received,  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the 
next  council,  if  the  old  religion  could  not  be  re-estab- 
lished there  without  sedition.  Nevertheless,  the  mass 
was  not  to  be  abolished  there,  and  no  Romanist  was 
allowed  to  turn  Lutheran ;  the  Sacramefttarians  were 
to  be  banished  out  of  the  empire,  and  the  Anabaptists 
put  to  death;  and  preachers  should  nowhere  preach 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Six  Lutheran  princes, 
namely,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denbuig-Bayreuth,  the  two  dukes  of  Luneburg,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  towns,  protested,  in  writ- 
ing, two  days  after,  in  the  assembly,  against  this  de- 
cree, which  they  would  not  obey,  it  being  contrary  to 
the  Gospel;  and  appealed  to  a  general  or  national 
council,  to  the  emperor,  and  to  any  other  unprejudiced 
judge.  From  this  solemn  protestation  came  the  fkmons 
name  of  Protestants,  which  the  Lutherans  soon  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  subsequently,  the  Calvinists,  and  other  R»> 
formed  churches.  They  also  protested  against  contrib- 
uting anything  towards  the  war  against  the  Turks  till 
after  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  fr'ee  in  all  Ger- 
many. The  next  year  the  emperor  held  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg. 

6.  The  Fint  Diet  ofAugtburg  was  called  in  the  year 
1580,  by  Charles  Y .,  to  reunite  the  princes  about  some 
matters  of  religion,  and  to  join  them  all  together 
against  the  Turks.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  followed 
by  many  princes,  presented  the  confession  of  faith 
called  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  conference 
about  matters  of  foith  and  discipline  being  concluded, 
the  emperor  ended  the  diet  by  a  decree  that  nothing 
should  be  altered  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  till  a  council  should  order  it  oth- 
erwise. 

7.  7%e  Firet  Diet  ofRaUAon,  in  1541,  for  uniting  the 
Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  pope's  leg- 
ate having  altered  the  twenty-two  articles  drawn  up 
by  the  Protestant  divines,  the  emperor  proposed  to 
choose  some  learned  divines  who  might  agree  peacea- 
bly on  the  articles,  and,  being  desired  by  the  diet  to 
choose  them  himself^  he  named  three  Papists,  namely, 
Julius  Pflugius,  John  Gropperus,  and  John  Eckius, 
and  three  Protestants,  namely,  Philip  Melancthon, 
Martin  Bucer,  and  John  Pistorius.  After  an  exami- 
nation and  disputation  of  a  month,  those  divines  could 
not  agree  on  more  than  five  or  six  articles,  wherein 
the  diet  still  found  some  difficulties.  The  emperor, 
to  terminate  these  controversies,  ordered,  by  an  edict, 
that  the  decision  of  these  articles  should  be  referred  to 
a  general  council,  or  to  the  national  council  of  all  Grer- 
many,  or  to  the  next  diet,  eighteen  months  after ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  on,  forbidding  them  to  solicit  any- 
body to  change  the  old  religion,  as  they  called  it. 
But,  to  gratify  the  Protestants,  he  gave  them  leave, 
by  patent,  to  retain  their  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  edict. 

8.  The  Second  Diet  of  RaHebon  was  held  in  1646: 
none  of  the  Protestant  confederate  princes  appeared. 
It  was  therefore  soon  decreed  by  a  plurality  4>f  votes 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  should  be  foUowed.  The 
Protestant  deputies  opposed,  and  this  caused  a  war 
against  them. 

9.  The  Second  Diet  ofAugeburg  was  held  in  1547,  re- 
specting matters  of  religion.  The  electors  being  di- 
vided concerning  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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the  emperor  demanded  that  the  management  of  this 
afikir  should  be  left  to  him,  and  it  was  directed  that 
every  one  should  conform  to  the  decision  of  that  coun- 
dl. 

10.  The  Third  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1548, 
when  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  some 
memoirs  about  a  confession  of  faith  not  agreeing  to- 
gether, the  emperor  named  three  divines,  who  drew 
up  the  plan  of  the  famous  ItUerim.     See  Interim. 

11.  The  Fourth  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1550. 
The  emperor  complained  that  the  Interim  was  not  ob- 
served, and  demanded  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
council,  which  they  were  going  to  renew  at  Trent: 
but  the  deputies  of  duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  protested 
that  their  master  had  agreed  to  snbmit  to  the  coun- 
cil on  condition  that  the  divines  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  not  only  should  be  heard  there,  but  should 
vote  also,  like  the  Romish  bbhops,  and  that  the  pope 
should  not  preside ;  but,  by  plurality  of  votes,  submis- 
sion to  the  council  was  agreed  upon. 

12.  The  Fifth  Diet  of  Augtburg  was  held  in  1555. 
At  this  diet  the  **  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg"  was 
concluded,  which  regulated  the  civil  relations  of  the 
Evangelici&ls  (by  which  term  only  the  Lutherans  were 
understood).  According  to  this  agreement,  no  state 
of  the  German  empire  was  to  be  disturbed  on  account 
of  its  religion  and  ecclesiastical  usages ;  religious  con- 
troversies were  to  be  compromised  by  Christian,  ami- 
cable, and  peaceable  means ;  the  Episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion was  suspended  with  regard  to  the  £uth  and  relig- 
ious worship  of  Evangelicals ;  tnt  emigration  on  ac- 
count of  religion  was  guaranteed.  This  agreement 
was  to  continue  even  if  a  religious  reunion  should  not 
be  effected. 

13.  The  Third  Diet  <f  BatiJbon  was  held  in  1557. 
The  assembly  demanded  a  conference  between  some 
famous  doctors  of  both  parties :  this  conference,  held 
at  Worms  between  twelve  Papists  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Lutherans,  was  soon  dissolved. 

Dieterioh,  John  Conrad,  a  learned  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Butzbach,  Germany,  Jan.  19, 
1612.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  history  at 
Giessen,  where  he  died,  June  24,  1669.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are,  De  Peregrinatione  stwUorum: — 
Breviarium  HareOcorum  et  ConciUorum : — Breviarium 
PorU\ficum  Romanorum  (Giessen,  1668, 8 vo);—^nrt'5ii»- 
tcBtes  BibBcm  (Giessen,  1671,  fol.)  i—Antiquitates  Novi 
Tesiamendf  give  Lexicon  PhUologico-Theologicum  GrcecO' 
Latimtm  in  N.  T.  (Frankf.  1680,  fol.).— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Oinhxde^  xiv,  146. 

Dietrlcli  of  Niem,  or  Nbheim,  so  called  from  his 
native  place  in  Westphalia,  studied  theology,  and  be- 
came prebendary  of  Bonn  in  1361.  In  1371  he  went 
to  Avignon,  where  pope  Gregory  XI  made  him  his 
secretary  (Scriptor  Apostolicus) ;  and  when  that  pope 
removed  his  see  to  Rome,  Dietrich  accompanied  him, 
and  obtained  oflSce  as  papal  prothonotary  and  abbrevi- 
ator.  In  1395  (or  1396)  Boniface  IX  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Werden,  but  he  was  not  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  see,  which  was  held  by  a  nominee  of  the 
anti-pope.  In  1414  he  attended  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, and  died  about  1417.  He  wrote  De  neccstiiaie 
riformationis  eccleeiasticte  in  capite  et  membris  (Hardt, 
Hittoria  concilii  Constant,  torn,  i) ; — De  schismcUe  libri 
m  (1408)  (Nuremberg,  1482,  folio),  and  republished  af- 
terwards with  the  addition  of  the  four  books  of  Nemua 
unionisy  of  which  the  Labyrinthut  forms  a  part  (Basel, 
1506, 1566 ;  Nuremb.  1592 ;  Strasburg,  1608  and  1619). 
The  latter  editions  bear  the  title  Theodorici  a  Niem 
historiarum  sui  iemporit  Rbri  IV.  The  Nemus  was  put 
in  the  lAdex.  See  Fabricius,  Bib.  Lai.  Med.  et  Inf. 
IM.  vol.  V. ;  Pierer,  Umversal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog, 
Beal-Encgkhpddie,  iii,  888. 

Dietrich,  or  Dieterich,  Veit  (Vitut  Theodorm, 
or  Theodoricw),  was  bom  in  1506  at  Nuremberg.  Ho 
f>tudicd  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  attracted  the  atten- 


tion of  Lnther,  and  became  his  amanoe&iis  a^  » 
panion.  Luther  took  him  to  the  confereooeiiflb 
burg  (1529),  Coburg,  and  Uie  Imperial  Diet  ^i^ 
burg  (1580).  He  afterwards  became  uasust  ^ 
feasor  in  the  theological  fiiculty  at  Witteobeii^ 
1585  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  becuM  pnn 
er  at  St.  Sebaldns*s  church,  which  positico  be  w 
notwithstanding  the  offer  of  profeasorships  io  Ik  o 
versities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipcie,  until  )a  kA 
March  24, 1549.  From  1584  to  1549  be  was  n  tea 
correspondence  with  Luther,  Melancthon,  aadtkoy 
leaders  of  Protestantism.  He  was  more  radic^  I> 
theran  than  Melancthon.  Dietrich  had  alw  sa 
fiery  discussions  with  Osiander  on  the  subject  d^ 
solution.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  k  n 
sorely  afflicted  by  the  state  of  the  Church,  beisff^ 
suspended  for  a  while  in  1547  on  account  of  be  » 
dependence  of  expression.  Besides  ediUng  tad  7^ 
lishing  translations  of  a  number  of  the  work*  cf  li- 
ther  and  Melancthon,  he  wrote  a  number  cf  sena. 
an  Enarratio  Lu/heri  m  propheiam  Midam;  if%- 
buchleinfur  d.  Pfarrherm  au^dem,  Load  (IStMl- 
Ust  ed.  1755).  In  1548,  while  iU,  he  wrote  &  kj^ 
matic  exposition  of  the  book  of  the  prophet  IiaiakiL 
contemplated  doing  the  same  for  the  other  pr^ 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  The  EpittsU  &^^ 
rum  Nbrimbergensium  ad  D.  Bupertum  (1439),  grafix.: 
ascribed  to  him,  was  written  by  Osiander.  IHebi 
also  composed  several  hymns.  See,  in  the  Gefm  h- 
formatontmj  the  correspondence  between  HekKtin'. 
Cruciger,  and  Dietrich  (1537-1549);  8trobd,>3^ 
richt  V.  d.  Leben  u,  d.  Schriften  V.  Dietriehs  (Ntale; 
1772) ;  Herzog,  ReaJUEncyldopadie,  ill,  889. 

Dien,  de,  Louis  (D.  LoDBwirx),  was  bora  it  VIf«. 
singen,  April  7, 1590,  where  his  father,  Danid  ie  PK 
labored  in  the  ministry  24  years,  having  pcvioft(^^j 
spent  22  years  as  minister  of  the  Beformed  CkoK^is 
Brussels.  Louis  was  at  an  eariy  age  derotei  to  t> 
service  of  the  Church,  and  placed  under  the  on  (^ 
his  uncle,  Daniel  Colonius,  regent  of  the  Wtliois  Ct^ 
lege  at  Leyden,  a  competent  and  xealoos  iastractri 
theology.  Here  he  made  great  proficiency  m  kn  tk- 
ological  studies.  Whilst  yet  a  candidate  be  ms  kct 
in  Zealand  by  prince  Maurice,  who  offered  kia  ik 
position  of  court-preacher,  which  he  declined.  Ic  1'^ 
he  became  preacher  to  the  Walloon  chordi  in  Xidjei- 
burg^  and  in  1617  he  was  called  to  the  Reformed  tis-i 
in  Yliessingen,  where  he  preached  not  only  m  Dit^ 
but  also  in  French  and  English.  In  1619  be  vat  c^ 
ed  to  be  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churdi  in  LMa 
Whilst  here  he  declined  the  professordiip  of  tbeti*- 
gy  offered  him  in  the  newly-founded  Univtrs^r  A 
Utrecht.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  the  sane  p(«^t 
in  the  University  of  Leyden  would  have  been  tec&fft! 
him.  He  died  December  22, 1642.  De  XAea  w  1 
man  of  eminent  gifts  and  attainments,  and  aj^ 
the  esteem  of  many  of  his  most  excellent  cooteBpca- 
ries.  His  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  tbe  (^ 
ental  languages.  The  fruits  of  his  study  in  tbit  Ss^ 
tion  were :  Compendium  Gmmmatiem  Hdtrmcm  (U> 
den,  1626,  4to)  ;  Grammatica  Tritingmt,  Bdr»«. 
Syriaca,  et  Chaldaica  (Leyden,  1628,  4to);  Arfsn« 
Lingua  Persicm  (Leyden,  1639,  -tto).  These  w«  d 
written  in  Latin.  His  Oriental  stndies  were  ^ 
subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scx^)tB^ 
In  1627  he  published  at  Leyden  his  Apoeakfpm  S.J^ 
hannis  Syriace  ex  MS.  easemp.  BibSoth.  Jos.  5co%^ 
edttOfCharactere  Syriaco  et  ffebrteo,  cum  ttrmmlM^ 
GrcBCO  'textu  et  notis;  and  in  1631  his  Amwuiimum 
sive  Comment,  in  qucOuor  EvtmgeliOf  m  guocottalit.Sf 
imprimis  J  Arabis^  EvangfUi  Hei>rm,  VulgaA^  D.Ds^ 
et  Beta  versionibus,  difficiHa  loca  tUustrantur  et  w» 
lectiones  confenmtur.  In  this  work  he  discus?«d  «t3 
great  impartiality  and  accuracy  the  value  of  tlwfe  S^ 
^ent  translations.  Critical  and  exegetical  vorb  a 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  BaiBi:^ 
eto.  succeeded.      In  these  the  various  traadftkcf 
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I  also  compared.  All  hia  exegetical  and  critical 
IS  were  finally  edited  by  professor  Leydecker,  and 
ished  in  folio  in  1698,  entitled  Critica  Sacra  five 
iuidoersiane»  m  ioca  qwBdam  diffieiUora  V,  et  N.  Tet- 
ntL  See  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  y. ;  Simon,  HisL 
que,  N.  T.,  chap.  58. 

igamlBts,  a  term  anciently  osed  to  designate 
^ns  twice  married  after  baptism  thongh  legally 
successively  to  two  wives,  one  after  the  death  of 
other.  The  Montanists  condemned  all  second 
riages  as  nnUwfol;  but,  although  this  opinion  did 
prevail  generally,  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
Be  ordination  to  men  who  had  been  twice  married, 
ollian  (de  Monogam,  chap,  xi)  condemned  second 
riages  even  in  laymen ;  and  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
ihanins,  and  others  assumed  that  the  injunction 
le  apostle  1  Tim.  ill,  2,  in  which  he  directs  that  a 
op  most  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  forbade  an  ec- 
iastic  to   marry  twice.     Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 

others  gave  a  contrary  opinion,  and  interpreted 
apostle's  language  of  polygamists,  or  such  as  were 
Tied  to  many-  wives  at  the  same  time,  and  such  as 

causelesslj  put  away  their  wives,  and  married 
its  after  divorcing  the  former.  Numerous  instances 
e  been  adduced  to  prove  that  second  marriages  were 
an  impediment  to  ordination,  e.  g.  Tertullian  (De 
nogam.  xii)  admits  that  there  were  bishops  who  had 
n  twice  married.— Bingham,  Orig,JEccUs.  bk.  iv,  ch. 
1 1-4. 

Digby,  Sib  Kestelm,  was  bom  in  1608,  three 
irs  before  his  father,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  exe- 
ed  for  his  share  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was 
ught  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in  1618  was 
ered  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  gained 
ronderful  name  for  ability  and  scholarship.  After 
ving  the  university  he  spent  two  years  in  travel, 
1,  returning  to  England  in  1628,  was  knighted.  In 
t2,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  Hall, 

*  Kenelm  Digby  inherited  his  collection  of  books 
1  manuscripts.  In  1636,  when  in  France,  he  was 
iverted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  step  he 
fttified  in  A  Conference  toith  a  Lady  about  the  Choice 
a  Religion  (Par.  1688;  Loud.  1654).  He  returned 
England  in  1688,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
vil  War  was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  in  Winches- 

*  House,  but  in  1643  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
ance.  At  Paris  he  was  received  with  favor  by  the 
ourt,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Des  Cartes.  Af- 
'  Charles  I  had  fallen,  Digby  returned  to  England, 
t  the  Parliament  forbade  him  the  kingdom  under 
oalty  of  death.  Retiring  to  the  Continent,  he  trav- 
ed  in  France  and  Italy ;  but  in  1655  he  was  again 
England,  and  was  in  frequent  attendance  at  the 

art  of  the  Protector.  He  went  again  to  France,  and 
sied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  philosophical 
pers.  He  returned  to  England  in  1661,  and  died 
dre  in  1665.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  on  a  great 
riety  of  subjects ;  we  only  notice,  besides  the  one 
ready  mentioned,  A  Treatise  on  the  Sotd^  proving  its 
mortaiihf  (Par.  1644);  Mores  Caiholici,  or  Ages  of 
tith  (anon.),  reprinted  in  8  vob.  8vo,  Lend.  1844r-47. 
^Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  K.  Digby,  etc.,  written  by 
\nSUlf,  were  publwhed  in  London  m  1827  (8vo).  See 
ippis,  Biognqtkica  Britannica,  v,  184  sq. ;  Chambers, 
tcyclopadia,  s.  v. 

Digit  (saSit,  etsba^,  the  "  finger**),  a  Jewish  meas- 
«  of  length,  being  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  (q. 
y    It  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  palm,  and  the  24th 

a  cubit.  According  to  Dr.  Arbutbnot's  tables,  the 
git  is  0-912th  of  an  English  inch.    See  Mbtroloot. 

Dignities  (So^aty  plur.  of  SSl^a,  glory')  stands  in  2 
**•  ii,  10 ;  Jude  8,  figuratively  for  persons  high  in 
»or,  whom  each  of  those  aposties  blames  certain 
■facters  for  calumniating.  The  term  in  thi^  con- 
J^on  is  usually  referred  to  earthly  magistrates  or 
oBces,  whose  dahn  to  deference  the  Gospel  every- 
II.— E  B  B 


where  enforces  upon  its  followers ;  but  it  is  probably 
better  to  refer  it  to  the  angels,  even  including  those 
who  are  fallen,  since  the  context  in  both  passages  in- 
troduces the  good  angels  as  refraining  from  using  slan- 
derous or  abusive  epithets  towards  them.  The  term 
is  used  with  respect  to  the  celestials  by  Philo  {Mon- 
arch,  ii,  218,  ed  Mang.).  Similar  is  the  usage  of  the 
terms  **  principalities  and  powers"  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  episties.    See  Anoel. 

Dikd.    See  Ybnobakcb. 

Dikaah  (Heb.  Diklah\  nbt?*!,  fern. ;  Sept.  AccXa ; 
Joseph.  AecXac,  AnL  i^6, 4 ;  Vnlg.  Deda),  the  seventh 
son  of  Joktan  (B.C.  post  2414) ;  also  the  name  of  a 
district  settied  by  a  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
X,  27).  As  the  name  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  means  a 
palm-tree,  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  seek  the 
seat  of  the  tribe  in  some  territory  rich  in  palm-trees ; 
of  such  there  are  several  in  Arabia  (comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
776 ;  Pliny,  vi,  82).  One  famous  place  of  palm-trees 
existed  at  the  very  entrance  of  Arabia  Felix,  hence 
called  by  the  Greeks  ^owuaav  (Ptolemy,  vi,  7,  28) ; 
but  this  was  remote  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  Jok- 
tonidn.  See  Uzal.  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii,  22^d8  it 
in  Southem  Arabia,  in  the  district  of  the  Mince^hich 
was  also  rich  in  palm-trees  (Pliny,  vi,  28),  now  called 
Yemen  (Niebuhr,  Descr,  p.  201);  Michaelis  {Spicileg. 
ii,  176)  in  the  region  of  the  Tigris  (from  the  analog 
of  the  name  Diglath) ;  but  where  the  ground  of  search 
is  so  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  certain 
result  (see  FressnePs  Lettres,  in  the  Jottmal  Asiatique, 
X,  90-96, 176-200;  Jomard*s  Essai,  in  Mengin*s  Hist, 
de  VEgypte,  iii).  As,  however,  there  is  stiU  an  Arab 
tribe  in  the  region  of  Arabia  Felix  called  Duhkd,  which 
is  probably  descended  from  Diklah — for  the  Arabs 
have  always  been  as  retentive  of  family  names  as  thb 
Jews  themselves  (Forster's  Geog.  of  Arabia,  i,-115, 
147)— we  may  conclude  that  the  Diklaites  settied  in 
Yemen,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  it  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  H^az.     See  Arabia. 

Dil^e^  (Eeb.  Dilan^  ^i^^t  &  gowrd-Jield  or  cuatm- 
her-patchy  suggestive  of  a  rich  soil ;  Sept.  £ia\aav  v.  r. 
La\dB,  Yulg.  Delean),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  situ- 
ated in  the  *' valley"  or  maritime  plain,  and  mention- 
ed between  Migdal-gad.  and  Mizpeh  (Josh,  xv,  88). 
Van  de  Velde  {Narrat.  ii,  160)  suggests  that  it  may  be 
the  modem  place  Tina  (Beit  Tttno,  a  Mussulman  vil- 
lage, according  to  Smith,  in  Robinson's  Researches,  1st 
edit,  iii.  Append,  p.  118),  about  three  miles  north  of 
Tell  es-iSafieh,  in  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia,  south 
of  Ekron.  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  108)  combines  the  name 
with  Mizpeh  following,  against  the  text. 

Dilherr,  JoHAinrES  Michakl,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Oct  14,  1604,  at  Themar,  in  Henne- 
berg.  His  father  having  lost  his  property,  the  young 
man  supported  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  chiefly  in 
proof-reading  at  Leipsic.  After  studying  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Altdorf,  he  became  professor  at  Jena,  first  of 
eloquence  in  1681,  of  history  in  1634,  and  of  theology 
in  1640.  In  1642  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Nuremberg,  and  in  1666  he  was  also  made  preacher  at 
St  Sebaldus*s  church.  He  died  in  that  town  April  3, 
1669.  Besides  a  Latin  history  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  some  philosophical  writings,  he  published 
Edogce  Sacrm  N.  Test.,  Syriac.,  Gr.,  Lot.,  cum  observed, 
philol.,  cum  Rudimentis  Grammat.  Syriac.  (Halle,  1638, 
1046):-^ Atrium  Lingum  Sanctm  (1660,  8vo) :— £2ecfo- 
rum  libri  ires,  in  qwbus  rituum  sacr,  et  prof  an.  farrago 
continetur  (NOm.  1644).  —  Adelung,  Supp.  to  J6cher, 
al^em,  Gelehrt,-Lexikon ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.  s.  v. 

Dill,  the  marginal  and  correct  rendering  at  Matt 
xxiii,  23,  for  dvtji^ov,  where  in  the  text  our  translators 
have  *'  anise"— misled,  perhaps,  by  the  similarity  of 
anethum  and  anise.  Pliny,  however  (xix,  52),  careful- 
ly distinguishes  between  anethum  and  anisum  (comp. 
Theqphr.  PkuUt.  vii,  1 ;  Dbscor.  iii,  461).    The  A  nethum 
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p-aveolaiUf  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Anethm  dege- 
tum^  on  the  aasamption  that  there  are  two  species,  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  sontli,  and  is  some- 
times cultivated  in  English  gardens  onder  the  name  of 
"  dill."  It  belongs  to  that  very  common  natural  fam- 
ily the  UmbellifercB,  which  abounds  with  genera  and 
species  tliat  are  warmed  by  a  savor  of  aromatic  pun- 
gency. The  seeds  are  the  parts  that  are  used,  wheth- 
er it  be  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  alimentary  sys- 
tem with  a  warm  medicine,  or  of  pleasing  the  palate 
with  an  agreeable  condiment.  Among  the  Cossacks, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions,  the  plant 
is  cultivated  for  the  same  use  as  the  caraway  is  among 
us.  Dill,  caraway,  coriander,  'and  cummin  belong  to 
the  same  natural  assemblage  of  plants,  and  though  the 
seeds  differ  in  form,  and  a  little  in  flavor,  yet  they  are 
employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  possess  virtues 
very  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, like  those  of  the  parsnip ;  the  leaves  decompound- 
ed into  hair-like  divisions.  The  Talmudists  describe 
the  plant  nn'j,  thabcOh^  as  **  called  in  the  Boroaa 
language  anethum,"  and  add  that  it  was  tithed  whether 
gathered  green  or  ripe.  It  was  tithed  also  both  as  to 
the  sMd  and  the  herb  itself.  That  the  herb  was  tithed 
implUpthat  it  was  eaten  as  well  as  the  seeds,  and, in- 
deed, this  is  expressly  said ;  and  we  are  told^  that  it 
was  to  be  eaten  raw,  after  meat,  and  not  boQed  (Kitto, 
Pict.  BibUj  note  in  loc.).     See  Anisb. 

DimiSBOiy  Letters  {EpUtola  dimistoriai),  (1.) 
In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  customary  for  any  one 
about  to  travel  to  take  with  him  letters  of  credence 
from  his  own  bishop,  if  he  wished  to  communicate 
with  a  Church  in  another  country.  These  letters 
were  of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  occasions  or 
quality  of  the  persons  who  carried  them.  Episto- 
Ub  oommendatoria  were  granted  to  persons  of  quali- 
ty, or  to  persons  whose  reputation  had  been  called  in 
question,  or  to  clerg3mien  who  had  occasion  to  trav- 
el in  foreign  countries.  Eputoke  communicatorve  sig- 
nified that  their  bearers  were  in  the  peace  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  hence  were  called />ar»/Sc(v, 
and  ecdenasticoB,  and  sometimes  canomca.  Epistoue  di- 
missoria,  at  a  later  period,  were  only  given  to  the  cler- 
gy when  they  were  to  remove  from  their  own  diocese 
and  settle  in  another :  they  were  to  testify  that  they 
had  the  bishop's  leave  to  depart.  AU  these  went  under 
the  name  of  ybrroote,  because  they  were  written  in  a 
peculiar  form,  with  some  particular  marks,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  counterfeits.  They  were  grant- 
ed by  the  bishop's  sole  prerogative.  (2.)  In  the  Church 
of  England,  dimissory  letters  are  such  as  are  used  when 
a  candidate  for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  diocese  and 
is  to  be  ordained  in  another :  in  such  a  case,  the  proper 
diocesan  sends  his  letters,  directed  to  the  ordaining 
bbbop,  giving  leave  that  the  bearer  may  be  ordained 
by  him.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  certifi- 
cates, or  testimonials  answering  to  the  Epistolee  dmis- 
soriaj  are  required  of  clergymen  passing  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another  (Canon  v  of  1844).  Similar  provisions 
exist  in  other  Protestant  denominations. — Bingham, 
Orig.  Eccles.  book  ii,  chap,  v ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary 
(Am.  ed.),  s.  v. 

Dim^'nah  (Heb.  Dimnah\  S^J^?,  a  dung-hiU;  Sept. 
Itfivdy  Vulg.  Danna)^  a  Levitical  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  assigned  to  the  family  of  the  Merarites  (Josh. 
xxi,  35).  Gesenius,  however,  suggests  that  in  this 
place  we  ought  rather  to  read  njia"!,  Rimmonah,  the 
Remmon  (q.  V.)  mentioned  in  a  similar  connection  in 
Josh,  zix,  13 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  62  (see  Bertheau,  Chnmik, 
p.  72,  73;  Movers,  Chronihy  p.  72). 

Di'mon  ('(i^"^?,  by  an  interchange  of  letters  for 
*i*H'^^,  Dihon^  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  with  ti'n^ 
blood,  in  the  same  verse ;  Sept.  Aitfuiiv  v.  r.  'P*/i/«ui/, 
Vulg.  D%bon\  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  with  streams 


("waters**)  adjacent  (Isa.  xv,  9); 

ver.  2)  more  properly  called  Dibov  (q.  v.). 

Dimo'nah  (Heb.  DmumakT,  tiT'orn,  far  ifr. 
Dibon;  Sept  Atfuavd  v.  r.  'Pty/td,  YtHg.  Limm. 
city  in  the  south-east  of  Jndah, 
Kinah  and  Adadah  (Josh,  xv,  22) ;  dsewiiec  ^ 
xi,  25)  more  properly  called  Dibos  (q.  t.). 

Di^nah  (Heb.  Dmah^,  n^'n,  judged,  L  e.  (Mb 
tedy  from  the  same  root  as  Dax ;  Sept.  Auve;  im^ 
Aavo,  Ant.  i,  21, 1),  the  daughter  of  Jacob  tr  Im 
(Gen.  XXX,  21),  and  therefore  full  msXa  of ' 
andLevL  Bom  B.C.  1913.  While  Jacob*i  a 
in  the  neighboiiiood  of  Shechem,  IKnal^ 
by  curiosity,  went  out  "to  see  the  dang^itastfa 
land,**  most  probably  to  a  festival,  idieB  ^v»» 
duced  by  Shechem,  the  eon  of  Hamor,  the  ffi\&  rU 
or  head-man  of  the  town.  Her  age  at  this  tmujif^ 
ing  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joeeph^i  ^i  M 
xxxvii,  2),  may  have  been  from  thii^cn  te  tts. 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Hasten 
(Lane*s  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  208).  Partly  frt>m  dresi  d^ 
consequences  of  bis  misconduct,  and  partly,  it  rxi 
seem,  out  of  love  for  the  damsel,  he  solicM  a 
riage  with  her,  leaving  the  "  marriage  ^ns"  [« 
Marriage]  to  be  fixed  by  her  famfly.  Suck  n^ 
tion  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  unto tkHr 
sale  law  (Deut  xxii,  28,  29)  among  the  me^a^  i 
the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case  the 
an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  ofiense  amnstedki 
having  been  committed  by  an  alien  against  ^  krwt 
people  of  God;  he  had  '^wron^t  folly  ia  IssC 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamcr,  v^va 
as  his  deput}',  were  framed  on  the  recognitko  UA 
hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two  pecfiHh 
proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  estab^fe^ 
of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  ccnnmerce,  jeai 
among  the  Romans  the  jtu  comwbU  and  the  ^  » 
mercU  constituted  the  essence  of  cttUas.  T^  h&c 
Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  tbcmseh^  ^a 
eagerness  which  Shechem  showed  to  dket  l^p- 
pose ;  they  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  dw  fsqem. 
union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites:  tbrprr 
tice  could  not  have  been  uniuoown  to  the  HiiiKiE 
the  Phoenicians  (Herod,  ii,  104),  and  protabirBM^ 
the  Canaanitish  tribes,  were  circnmcised.  Ersss 
was  therefore  yielded;  and  Simeon  and  LeTitmti 
most  barbarous  advantage  of  the  comploBoe  It  fu- 
ing  upon  the  town  on  the  third  day,  when  ^  pep 
were  disabled  by  the  effects  of  the  operatktt,  ne^ 
them  all  (Gem  xxxiv).  For  this  act  of  trnlj  07ia3> 
vindictiveness  no  excuse  can  be  offocd,  sad  hr 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  n^- 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  30;  xlix,  5-7).  To  nndenrtaad  tki^- 
at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  Hui  ir 
stain  upon  the  honor  of  a  sister,  and  espedslK^c 
only  sister  (see  Kiemeyer,  Charait,  ii,  HZ  iq.'^  > 
even  at  this  day  considered  as  an  insuppottllr  > 
grace  and  inexpiable  ofivnce  among  all  tbt  wm^ 
tribes  of  Western  Asia.  If  the  wonum  be  m^^ 
brothers  more  than  her  fiither — if  she  be  msnki  ^ 
brothers  more  than  her  husband,  are  B^pkrti.  ^ 
are  considered  bound  to  avenge  the  wrong.  ^^ 
the  active  vengeance  of  Dinah's  full  brothsR,  f^^ 
comparative  passiveness  of  her  father  in  theeetm^- 
tions.  Jacob*s  remark  (ver.  30),  fanoweTec,  <fe6  ^ 
mply  merely  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sou  a  1* 
transaction,  but  he  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  seli 
boring  peoples,  and  even  of  the  fiunily  ef  Hiar. 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  survived  the  wMSuff 
(Judg.  ix,  28).  His  escape,  which  was  ynm&e^ 
considering  the  extreme  rigor  with  which  the  k«i ' 
blood-revenge  (q.  v.)  have  in  all  ages  prevailed  ie  a 
East,  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  Jek^s 
(xxxv,  5).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the  tn^ 
ery  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  ea^ 
ture  of  the  dty  as  occnixing  during  the  celebra^^ 
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ast  (^Ant,  iy  21,  2).  The  object  for  which  this  nar- 
ve  is  introdaced  into  the  book  of  Grenesis  probably 
tartly  to  expUin  the  allusion  in  Gen.  xlix,  5-7| 

partly  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  any  assoda- 
i  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
at  them.  Ewald  {Gegch,  Itr,  i,  40)  arbitrarily  as- 
les  an  actual  ftision  of  the  nomad  Israelites  with  the 
rigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that  the  daugh- 

of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  noticed  with  an 
lological  view.  It  appears  from  Gen.  xlvi,  15  that 
lah  continued  unmairied  in  the  patriarch's  family, 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt— Kitto,  s.  y. ;  Smith, 
.     See  Jacob. 

>i''naite  (Chald.  Dma^\  «!?r?>  ®'  unknown,  but 
bably  Median  origin,  used  as  a  plur. ;  Sept.  A<i- 
oc ;  Vulg.  Dinai\  one  of  the  foreign  tribes  colo- 
m1  by  the  Assyrian  general  Asnapper  in  place  of 


the  deported  Samaritans,  and  who  afterwards  joined 
in  the  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  returned  Jews  in 
rebuilding  their  city  (Ezra  iv,  9).  Junius  (Comm.  in 
loc.),  without  any  auUiority,  identifies  them  with  the 
people  **  known  to  geographers  by  the  name  Denna- 
n»;"  but  there  b  only  a  Demia  mentioned  by  ancient 
yrriters,  and  that  an  obscure  town  in  Africa  (Pliny, 
aitt.  Nat.  vi,  86).  Schulthess  {Paradiet,  p.  863) 
vaguely  conjectures  Darkis,  the  most  southerly  prov- 
ince of  Media  Major  {^apiiriQ  x<^«  Ptolemy,  vi,  2, 6 ; 
Pliny,  vi,  26 ;  comp.  Mannert,  V,  ii,  169),  or  JDera  in 
Susiana  (A^pa,  Ptolemy,  vi,  8, 6).  See  Dura.  Ewald 
iGesch.  d.  Volke$  Israelj  iii,  876)  suggesto  the  Median 
city  Deinaber. 
Dinant,  or  Dinanto,  David  of.    See  David  of 

DiNAlVTO. 

Dine  (^^K,  dkal\  Gen.  xliii,  16;   elsewhere  to 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Dinner-party. 

J,  H,  f.  Table*  with  TAiioos  dishct.  e,  k,  i,  m.— 6,  p.  Fifft.— df,  #,  ud  f, «.  BMk«U  of  gnprn.—!,  9,  ud  8  un  niaing  tb*  eoren;  8  b  Uklng  a 
win^  from  »  room;  4  Ikolda  a  joint  of  m«kt,  g;  6  knd  7  are  eattng  fUb,  A,  o;  6  b  about  to  drink  w»t«r  from  an  oartben  TWial.  I  b  Um 
jifi  or  ratpAaww. 
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Modem  Oriental  Stirto  Dinner. 
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**«tf"  or  "d«Toar  ;*'  iLQiaT&M^  Lnke  zi,  87 ;  John  xxi, 
12, 16) ;  Ddtker  (MrpK,  aruchak\  Prov.  xt,  17 ;  else- 
where "allowance,"  2  Kings  xxv,  80;  "victuals," 
Jer.  xl,  6 ;  "•  diet,"  Jer.  lii,  84 ;  opttrrov.  Matt,  xxii,  4 ; 
Lake  xi,  88 ;  xiv,  12).  These  Heb.  terms  are  not  ex- 
presrire  of  any  {Mtrticular  meal,  although  in  the  pas- 
sage first  cited  the  noon  meal  is  referred  to.  The 
Greek  terms  (both  kindred  to  >)pi,  ear-ly)  relate  proper- 
ly to  the  morning  meal,  taken  originally  at  sunrise 
^omcr,  //.  xxiv,  124 ;  Od,  xvi,  2) ;  in  later  times,  the 
breakfast  lunch,  Lat,  prandiumy  taken  about  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  or  even  so  late  as  noon ;  the  principal 
meal  being  the  ^ttTrvov,  rendered  "supper"  (q.  v.), 
taken  later  in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening. 
See  Meal. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Egypt,  in  great 
Csmilies,  to  dine  at  noon,  and  for  this  purpose  the  meat 
was  slaughtered  on  the  premises  only  just  before  it 
was  required  for  cooking  (Gen.  xliii,  16),  which  is  still 
the  custom  in  the  East  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Egyptians, 
like  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  as  also  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  took  only  a  slight  dinner  about  this  time, 
the  principal  meal  being  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening. 
Feasts  at  a  later  period  among  the  Jews  were  always 
appointed  at  supper-time,  for  the  bummg  heat  of  noon 
diminished  the  appetite  for  food,  and  suppressed  the 
disposition  to  cheerfulness  (Mark  vi,  21 ;  Luke  xiv, 
24 ;  John  xii,  2).  A  considerable  quantity  of  meat 
was  served  up  at  these  repasts,  as  is  evident  from  the 
sculptures,  which  is  still  the  custom  of  Eastern  nations, 
whose  aziimay  or  feast,  is  remarkable  for  the  unspar- 
ing profusion  of  viands.  A  great  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles was  also  required  on  all  occasions ;  and  when  din- 
ing in  private,  dishes  of  that  kind  seem  to  have  been 
in  greater  request  than  joints,  even  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  The  tables,  as  at  a  Roman  repast,  were  occa- 
sionally brought  in  and  removed  with  the  dishes  on 
them ;  sometimes  each  joint  was  served  up  separately, 
and  the  fruit,  deposited  in  a  plate,  or  trencher,  suc- 
ceeded the  meat  at  the  close  of  the  dinner.  The 
£g}*ptians,  like  the  Jews,  were  particularly  fond  of 
figs  and  grapes.  Fresh  dates,  when  in  season,  and  in 
a  dried  state  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  were  also 
broui^ht  to  table,  as  well  as  a  preserve  of  the  fhiit  still 
common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt, 
i,  179  sq.,  abridgm.).     See  Banquet. 

Din^iabali  (Heb.  Dinhabah\  nnnp*!,  perhaps  rob- 
6er«'  deny  otherwise  ambuth ;  Sept  Atwajid ;  Vulg. 
Denaba)y  an  Edomitish  city,  the  capital  (and  probably 
birthplace)  of  king  Bela  (Gen.  xxxvi,  82 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
48).  Eusebins  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Aavafidy 
Damnaba)  mention  a  village  DcavMa  {£iawidy  Jerome 
Damnaba)  eight  miles  fh>m  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab 
(Jerome,  "on  the  road  to  Amon"),  and  another  on 
Mount  Poor,  seven  miles  fVom  Esbus  (Heshbon) ;  but 
neither  of  these  has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scrip- 
ture. R.  Joseph,  in  his  Targum  (on  1  Chron.  i,  48, 
ed.  Wilkins),  finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After 
identifying  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  with  Laban  the 
Syrian,  he  adds,  "  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was 
Dinhabah,  for  it  waa  given  (nS'^n'^H'^K)  him  as  a  pres- 
ent" The  name  is  not  uncommon  among  the  She- 
mitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v,  15,  24)  mentions  a  Danaba 
(Aavdpa)  in  Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwards  a  bishop's 
see,  and  according  to  2^imus  (iii,  27)  there  was  a  Da- 
nabe  (^Aavafirj)  in  Babylonia.  The  place  in  question 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  petty  localities  of  Mount  Seir, 
possibly  at  DibdibOy  a  little  N.E.  of  Petra  (Smith's  list 
in  Robinson's  Be$earchesy  iii,  App.  p.  114,  and  i,  M(g>), 

Dinim.    See  Talmud. 

Dinner.    See  Dine. 

Dinter,  Gustay  Friedbich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Boma,  in  Saxony,  Feb.  29,  1760. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  on  leaving  the 


university  was  charged  with  the  edociti«  tf  iki 
of  chamberlain  POllnitz.  In  1787  be  becaae  pAri 
Kitacher,  near  Boma,  and  in  1797  director  «ft^ 
ers'  seminary  at  Friedrichatadt,  near  Dnsda.  a 
was  afterwards  successively  pastor  at  GdmitzisK 
school  inspector  in  1816,  and  finally  pnfmu  :{^ 
ology  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1822.  He  died  at  tbe 
place  May  29, 1831.  He  wrote  larg^y  on  ctefca 
religious  education,  and  other  praciica]  saJgecciIi 
the  interest  of  Rationalism.  In  bis  books  bt  dam 
Dinter  opens  their  eyes  as  to  the  Imperfect  ascm^ 
their  fathers  as  to  God,  miraclea,  etc.  *'&  ^ 
teachers  directions  how  to  conduct  themselns  «« 
in  such  matters,  and  afterwards,  in  agreeneotTiii 
principles  he  recommends,  he  biys  down  ^atd* 
chising.  For  example,  there  are  to  be  twovFi* 
catechising  about  Jonah:  one  before  an  avfiasa 
sufficiently  enlightened,  and  where  all  noiiBife 
old  state ;  another  for  places  which  have  bmr  ^ 
In  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Mewiah,  s4flG±Jr» 
pUnation  is  given  for  the  same  reason.  Ooeh^i 
orthodox  way,  and  the  other  a  more  probsbk  mjv 
ical  plan.  A  clever  teacher  is  to  cbooee  ftr  " 
a  dull  one  may  ask  the  parish  clergyman  hot  ki 
may  go.'*  His  collected  works  have  been 
by  Wilhelm,  under  the  title  Ecegeiisdke  Wtrk^ 
48, 12  vols.);  Kaiechetueke  Werke  (1840-44, 16 Ri-f 
Pasdagogische  Werke  (1840-46,  9  vols.);  i***! 
Werke  (1844-51,  5  vols.).  He  published  ti 
raphy  {DUUer's  Leben  von  ikm  tt&d.  hmknkm.^ 
stadt,  1829).— Kahnis,  German  ProU$Umtlim,^i\ 
6 ;  Pierer,  Umvergal-Lexikony  s.  v. ;  Etno^  *«^ 
cgklop.  iii,  897;  Hurst,  History  of  RatumaSin,6.m 

DioosesarSa.    See  Sepphoris. 

Diooesan  Bpisoopacy,  that  systa  af  E^ 
pacy  in  which  the  bishop  has  jorisdictioD  flohr  b*** 
certain  number  of  parishes,  or  over  a  certwi  fi^ 
of  country,  called  a  diocese.  See  Bishop  ;  £»««» 
CT;  Diocese. 

Diocese  (^tounjffif ,  admimsiralisn),  the  twti^ 
circuit  of  a  bishop's  admmistraiion  when  tk  i^ 
pacy  is  diocesan  (q.  v.). 

1.  Soman  Civil  Dioceses.— The  origm  of^ 
division  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ancient  difiKS  d^ 
later  Roman  empire.  The  term  diocese  is  used  kv  O 
ero  {Fam.  iii,  8,  4)  to  designate  the  district  tfif^ 
emor's  Jurisdiction.  Ck>nstantine  divided  tk  flF 
into  18  larger  divisions,  called  dioceseSf  vUck  ^ 
again  divided  into  120  provinces.  The  £occ0  «* 
governed  by  vicars  or  prefects.  The  dra  " 
division  in  the  days  of  Arcadius  and  HoDorim  0*^ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century)  was  as  follows :  L  iW^ 
Prcetorio  per  Orientem :  five  dioceses  wwe  irijai' 
his  jurisdiction,  namely,  1,  the  Orientsl  dioccie.  {tf 
erly  so  called;  2,  the  diocese  of  Egypt;  8,tW£o(* 
of  Asia ;  4,  the  diocese  of  Pontns ;  6,  Ae  daet»i 
Thrace.  II.  Prafectus  Pnetorio  per  lOyicm:  m 
two  dioceses  were  committed  to  his  supenattBdo* 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Macedonia ;  2,  the  fioeo*' 
Dacia.  III.  Pnefectus  Pratorio  lUJia:  ttaw* 
ceses  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tiiis  gw** 
namely,  1,  theidiocese  of  Italy ;  2,  the  diocese  d^ 
ria ;  8,  the  diocese  of  AfHca.  IV.  Pmfectn  Pr^ 
GalUairvm:  he  had  the  command  of  thne  diia*, 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Spain;  2,  the  fi«**"f 
Gaul;*8,  the  diocese  of  Britain.  Thedioc»erf» 
ain  included  five  provinces,  namely,  1,  MixiatC* 
reensis;  2,yalentia;  8,  Britannia  Prims;  4,  W* 
niaSecunda;  5,  Flavia  Cnsareenals.    Ortkv 

Diooiax  or  Bbitahi.  Exabcb  or  Tob. -^ 

Provinees.  Mttng^^ 

1.  Maxima  CeBareeii8is,Le.  at  first,) 
all  from  the  Thames  to.the  north-  V  Ebofacon  (T«L 
era  bordeni ) 

2.  Flavin  CnBareenris,  taken  oat  of  \ 
the  former,  and  oontainfnK  aHV 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Uiunber) 
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ilentia,  beyond  the  Picta*  wall. .    KborBCum. 

L^ham,  Orig,  Ecclet.  bk.  ix,  ch.  i,  where  the  subject 
rj-  fully  treated.) 

I^<:Iesi€ui%cal  DioeueM. — "  Some  suppose  the  divi- 
of  a  church  into  dioceses  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
ce  of  the  institution  of  the  office  of  bishop,  and  that 
ise  of  the  system  of  diocesan  division  of  a  church 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  is  ey- 
tXy  a  mistake.  In  the  times  of  the  apostles  a  dio- 
and  a  church  appear  to  have  been  the  same ;  there 
therefore,  no  division  of  any  church  into  dioceses. 
be  said  that  the  Church,  i.e.  the  Catholic  Church, 
thus  divided,  this  too  is  a  mistake.  What  is  di- 
d  must  have  first  existed  as  a  tokoie.  Now  the 
lolic  Church  never  existed  as  a  wholes  i.  e.  as  one 
plete  community  on  earth,  from  the  time  that 
stianity  passed  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem.  Thence- 
ard  there  was  not  cZtpjnbn,  but  addiHom  of  fresh 
-ches"  (Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  Af- 
bbe  order  of  bishops  had  fiilly  established  itself, 
the  state  had  become  Christian,  the  Church  took 
model  of  ecclesiastical  territorial  division  from  that 
ie  state.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
'  the  Church  appears  to  have  been  divided  in  a 
ihu:  manner  with  the  empire,  having  an  exarch  or 
iarch  in  each  of  the  thirteen  great  dioceses,  and  a 
ropolitan  or  primate  in  every  province.  The  less- 
iocese,  used  as  the  word  is  now,  included  the  epis- 
il  city  itself;  and  all  the  region  round  about  it,  with 
numerous  congregations  under  the  bishop's  juris- 
ion ;  hence  it  was  called  the  bishop's  Trapoucia, 
ch,  in  its  original  application,  meant  the  bishop's 
>le  diocese,  though  the  word  parish,  or  a  single  con- 
gation,  has  flowed  flx>m  it  in  later  days.  At  a  later 
tod  the  word  diocese  was  transferred  to  the  bishop's 
1  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  word  patriarchate  covered 
t  of  the  ancient  diocese. 

n  England,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  bishops  were 
L  to  exercise  their  functions  within  a  certain  geo- 
phical  territory  called  a  parish;  the  word  diocese 
I  seldom  used,  nor  was  it  at  all  employed  in  Eng- 
d,  with  authority  from  the  popes,  until  A.D.  1138 
•it.  and  For.  Evang,  Revieto,  No.  211,  p.  223).  The 
arch  of  England  now  includes  twenty-eight  dio- 
es  (including  the  two  archbishoprics) ;  that  of  Ire- 
d  twelve.  In  the  United  States  a  diocese  is  a  ter- 
>ry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  bishop  of'the 
>te8tant  Episcopal  or  Roman  Church,  whether  com- 
thending  one  or  more  states  of  the  Union,  or  only 
t  of  a  state.  New  dioceses  can  be  formed  in  the 
Dtestant  Episcopal  Church  with  the  consent  of  the 
hop,  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  the  General  Con- 
ation. There  were  in  the  United  States,  in  1867, 
rty-four  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
a  forty-four  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
1868,  the  pope,  in  accordance  *with  the  proposition 
ide  by  the  "  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore," 
ablished  nine  new  dioceses,  thereby  increasing  the 
al  number  of  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  to  fifty-three, 
e  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes.  book  ix,  chap,  i ;  Bilson, 
Tpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  chap,  xiv ; 
wk.  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Ferraris,  Prompta  Bib- 
^^a,  B.  V. ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romamtm,  book 
,  chap,  ix ;  Hooker,  EcdetiasOccd  Polity,  book  vii,  § 
Siegel,  Handbuch  der  AUerthumer,  iv,  878. 

Dioolesian,  or  Diocletian  (DiocxETiAinTs,  Cai- 
AcRELius  Valerius),  Romsn  emperor,  was  bom 
out  A.D.  246  (others  say  256),  near  Salona,  in  Dal- 
atia.  From  the  name  of  hb  mother,  Dioclea,  he  was 
lied  Diocles,  which  he  afterwards  made  Diocletianus. 
e  entered  the  army,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  high 
>8ition.  Dioclesian  commanded  the  household  or  im- 
^1  body-guards  when  young  Nnmerianns,  the  son 
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of  Carus,  was  secretly  put  to  death  by  Aper,  his  ik- 
ther-in-law,  while  travelling  hi  a  close  litter  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  on  the  return  of  the  army  from  Persia. 
The  death  of  Numerionus  being  discovered,  after  sev- 
eral days,  by  the  soldiers  near  Calchedon,  they  arrest- 
ed Aper  and  proclaimed  Dioclesian  emperor,  who,  ad- 
dressing the  soldiere  from  his  tribunal  in  the  camp, 
protested  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  Numerianus, 
and  then,  upbraiding  Aper  for  the  crime,  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  body.  The  new  emperor  observed  to  a 
fHend  that  **he  had  now  killed  the  boar,'*  alluding  to 
a  prediction  made  to  him  by  a  Druidess  in  Gaul,  that 
be  should  mount  the  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  killed 
the  wild  boar  (Lat.  Aper).  He  became  emperor  Sept. 
17,  284,  and  in  286  chose  Maximinianus  as  his  col- 
league in  the  empire  (as  Augustus) ;  in  292  he  added 
Galerius  as  Caesar,  while  Maximinianus  chose  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  The  empire  was  parodied  out  among 
them,  and  the  theory  of  the  system  was  that  the  young- 
er men,  as  Caesars,  should  be  trained  to  rule,  and  should 
succeed  in  time  to  the  frinctions  of  Augustus.  Inter- 
nal peace  was  secured  for  yean  by  this  arrangement. 


Coin  of  Dioclesian.    (British  HoBeum.    Actoal  eize.) 


The  reign  of  Dioclesian  was  in  many  respects  a  noble 
and  successful  one,  but  its  glory  was  stained  by  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians  which  he  author- 
ized. *'  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  favorable  to 
the  Christians,  and  it  was  through  the  weakness  and 
superstition  of  the  prince,  rather  than  his  wickedness, 
that  his  name  is  now  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  infa- 
my as  the  most  savage  among  persecutors.  Galerius 
represented  to  him  that  the  permanence  of  the  Roman 
institutions  was  incompatible  with  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  which  should  therefore  be  extirpated. 
Dioclesian  proposed  the  subject  to  a  sort  of  council, 
composed  of  some  eminent  military  and  judicial  offi- 
cers. They  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Galerius ;  but 
the  emperor  still  hesitated,  until  the  measure  was  sano* 
tioned  and  sanctified  by  the  oracle  of  the  Milepian 
Apollo.  The  emperor  gave  a  tardy  consent  to  the 
commencement  >of  a  plan  into  which  he  appears  to 
have  entered  with  the  most  considerate  calmness, 
though  it  is  also  true  that  during  its  progress  some  in- 
cidents occurred  which  enlisted  his  passions  in  the 
cause,  and  even  so  inflamed  them  that,  in  the  height 
of  his  madness,  he  certainly  proposed  nothing  less  than 
the  extermination  of  the  Christian  name.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Caesar  Galerius,  who  was  animated,  from 
whatsoever  motive,  by  an  unmitigated  detestation  of 
the  worehippers  of  Christ,  and  who  thirsted  for  thehr 
destruction,  was  probably  the  most  powerful  of  those 
circumstances.  But  the  second  must  not  be  forgotten. 
In  the  disputes,  now  become  general,  between  the 
Christian  ministere  and  the  pagan  priests,  the  teach- 
ers of  philosophy  are  almost  invariably  found  on  the 
side  of  the  latter ;  and  as  it  is  not  denied — ^not  even  by 
Gibbon — ^that  those  learned  persons  directed  the  course 
and  suggested  the  means  of  persecution,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  a  considerable  share  in  the  guilt 
of  its  origin  to  then  pernicious  eloquence.  Dioclesian 
published  his  firat  edict  in  the  February  of  808.  Three 
others  of  greater  severity  succeeded  it-;  and,  during  a 
shamefbl  period  of  ten  yean,  they  were  very  generally 
and  rigorously  enforced  by  himself,  his  colleagues,  and 
successon.  It  is  needless  to  particularize  the  degrees 
of  barbarity  by  which  those  edicts  were  severally  die- 
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tingnished.  The  Bnbetance  of  the  whole  series  is  thb 
(see  Eusebias,  ffUt.  Eccl.  bk.  viii):  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Christians  were  sought  for  and  burned ;  death 
was  the  punishment  of  all  who  assembled  secretly  for 
religious  worship ;  imprisonment,  slavery,  and  infamy 
were  inflicted  on  the  dignitaries  and  presidents  of  the 
churches ;  erery  art  and  method  was  enjoined  for  the 
conversion  of  the  believers,  and  among  those  methods 
were  various  descriptions  of  torture,  some  of  them  fa- 
tal. During  the  preceding  ninety  years  the  Church 
had  availed  itself  of  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the 
civil  government  to  erect  numerous  religious  edifices, 
and  to  purchase  some  landed  property.  These  build- 
ings were  now  demolished,  and  the  property  underwent 
the  usual  process  of  confiscation.  A  more  degrading, 
but  less  effectual  measure  attended  these :  Christians 
were  excluded  flrom  all  public  honors  and  offices,  and 
even  removed  without  the  pale  of  the  laws  and  the 
protection  of  justice ;  liable  to  all  accusations,  and  in- 
viting them  by  their  adversity,  they  were  deprived  of 
every  form  of  legal  redress.  Such  were  the  penalties 
contained  in  those  edicts ;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
in  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  in 
Gaul,  and  perhaps  Britain,  their  asperity  was  some- 
what softened  by  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
Cssor  Constantius,  we  are  not  allowed  to  believe  that 
their  execution  even  there  was  generally  neglected, 
and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  be  assured  that  it  was 
conducted  with  very,  subservient  zeal  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  In  process  of  time  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christians  were  partially  alleviated  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Constantine,  but  they  did  not  finally  termi- 
nate till  his  accession"  (Waddington,  Church  History^ 
ch.  iv).  In  the  autumn  of  SOS  Dioclesian  was  taken 
with  an  illness  which  affected  him  for  many  months, 
and  in  305  he  abdicated  in  fkvor  of  Galerius,  and  re- 
tired to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  lived  quietly 
and  greatly  respected  until  July,  S13,  when  he  died. 
See  Eng,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eusebius,  Ch.  Hitt.  bk.  viii ; 
Gibbon,  Ded.  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  ch.  xiii ; 
Mosheim,  Hid,  Comment,  etc.,  cent,  iii,  §  22 ;  Lardner, 
Works^  vii,  615  sq.     See  Pbbsecutions. 

Diodati,  Jean  (ItaL  GiovakkiX  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Geneva  in 
1576,  of  a  noble  Italian  family  fh>m  Lucca.  His  prog- 
ress in  learning  was  so  rapid  that  Beza  procured  him 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Ge- 
neva when  he  was  but  twenty-one.  In  1608  be  be- 
came pastor,  or  parish  minister,  and  in  the  following 
year  professor  of  theology.  While  travelling  in  Italy, 
he  became  acquainted  with  father  Sarpi  and  his  friend 
finther  Fulgenzio,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
talk  and  correspondence  between  them  about  attempt- 
ing a  religions  reform  in  Italy,  but  Sarpi's  caution  and 
maturer  judgment  checked  the  fervor  of  the  other  two. 
Diodati  afterwards  translated  into  French  and  publish- 
ed at  Geneva  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
He  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Geneva  oi  several  mis- 
sions, first  to  the  Reformed  churches  in  France,  and  af- 
terwards to  those  of  Holland,  where  he  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  he  was  one  of  the  divines 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  acts  of  that  assembly.  He 
published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1607, 
which,  though  paraphrastic,  is  still  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  that  language ;  and  afterwards  a  French 
translation,  with  brief  notes,  which  was  not  completed 
till  1644,  and  is  not  very  well  done.  He  wrote  also 
AnnotaUones  in  Biblta  (Geneva,  1607,  fol.),  which  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
1648  (8d  ed.  1651),  and  various  theological  and  contro- 
versial works,  among  them  De  FicHtio  PonHfidorum 
Purgatorio  (1619);  De  justa  Secetione  Re/ormatorum 
ab  Eccletia  Romana  (1628);  De  Eedesia  (1620);  De 
AnHchristo  (1624).  Senebier,  Histoire  Uitiraire  de  Ge- 
fi^,  gives  a  catalogue  of  Diodati*s  works.  He  died 
at  Geneva  in  1649.  See  Hoefor,  Now,  Biog.  Ginirale, 
ziv,  235,  and  references  there. 


Diodati,  Domixiico,  an  Italian  9(Mb  a| 
chsBologist,  was  bom  at  Naples  1736,  and  dsr^ 
self  especially  to  ecclesiastical  studies.  Be  i 
tioned  here  on  account  of  his  De  CirittoGnah^ 
exereitoHOf  qua  ottendihir  Gnecam  mm  BSa^ 
Itnguam  cum  Judais  omnibus,  t9tmip$eadto(inti\ 
tno,  «<  apostoHs  nativam  ac  vemaemlaajmm  (5fl 
1767 ;  edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Dobfab,  hoi 
sm.  8vo).  The  work  seeks  to  prove  thst  Ckk 
the  apostles  spoke  only  in  Greek,  and 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptares.  Set  ii.j 
Heal  Repository,  i^  814. 

Diodoms,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  b  supposed  » 
been  bora  at  Antioch.  After  being  ordanai] 
there,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  its  Cbaidi  j 
the  banishment  of  Meletius,  its  head,  thrall  a 
priest's  orders,  he  acted  so  prudently  and  coan^ 
as  to  maintain  orthodoxy  in  the  see.  After  tk  i 
of  Meletius  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Tusoi,JLDj 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  be  was  choeentotabc4 
the  interests  of  the  Eastern  irhnrches  at  the  Cesij 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  'Fhe  date  of  hii  fa^  1 
accurately  known,  but  it  must  have  beea  \xkn 
394.  None  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  a  e 
in  fragments  or  extracts,  preserved  by  PtK^v  s4 
ers.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  grett  ae£ 
own  and  after  times,  and  his  writings  mnc%  coee 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  was  an  advocie  ^! 
torianism,  was  his  pupU,  and  the  scholar  wa 
to  have  imbibed  his  heresy  from  his  master.  C^ 
tom  was  also  one  of  his  pupils.  Even  the  fist 
orthodoxy  of  St.  Chrysostom  could  not  anil  M 
mer  master.  The  loss  of  his  works  is  the 
regretted,  as  he  was  the  first  that  began  to  tfar*! 
allegory  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  f^ 
catalogue  of  his  works  mentioned  by  Siuds  f^ 
DiodorJ),  most  of  them  appear  to  have  bees  ex; 
tions  of  Scripture,  or  controversial  tncts;  PbtM 
preserved  (Cod,  223,  p.  662)  much  of  hii  Kgi 
taken  out  of  a  treatise  on  Fate;  and  Ebe(Qe«3 
man.  Bib,  Or,  tom.  iii,  p.  39),  in  his  catalogue  d) 
ecclesiastical  writers,  mentions  60  Yncks  of  DtJ 
that  the  Arians  burned,  and  gives  the  titles  of 
them.  His  style  was  clear  and  perspicnooi, 
to  the  testimony  of  Photius,  and  his 
St  Basil  (Epist,  167),  were  close  and  well  snas^ 
pressed  in  language  of  the  greatest  simphcitT  \;. 
tes.  Hist.  Ecd.  chap,  vi ;  Theodoret,  HisL  Eed  r 
See  the  list  of  his  writings  in  Fabridus  B^ 
Grctca  (ed.  Harles),  ix,  277-282;  also  Leo  AQ 
Diatriba  de  Theodoris,  No.  Ixvi,  apud  Ang.  Mil; 
olh.  Nov.  Patr.  vi,  187 ;  also  given  in  Migue,  P^ 
GrcRca,  xxxiii,  1545-1627,  where  fk^gments  of  tb» 
mentaries  of  Diodoms  on  the  Pentateuch  asd  P 
are  given  in  Greek  and  I^tin.  Semisch  (a  Hi 
Real-Encyklopddie,  iii,  405)  gives  an  account  of  t 
trinal  position  of  Diodoms,  which  we  condeiae 
lows.  Diodoms  died  not  only  in  the  odor  rf» 
but  with  a  high  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  Tbt 
torian  controversy,  after  his  death,  robbed  him  4 
reputation.  Some  of  his  writings  against  Apd 
ism  involve  the  principles  of  the  later  N< 
e.  g.  the  «rpoc  roi>c  ovvovmaoraQj  and  the  t 
irtpl  Toi}  ayiov  mnvfutroQ  (Phot,  BSbL  Cod.  1< 
the  former  of  which  there  are  fragments  in  1 
Mercator  (ed.  Bcduze,  p.  349  sq.)  and  Leontioi  I 
tinus  (Canisius,  Lect.  Antiqq.  ed.  Basnage,  I??! 
Here  Diodoms  makes  t^e  Son  of  God  twofoU^Tl 
Logos  of  God  and  the  Son  of  David,  of  wiMn 
ter,  not  the  former,  was  conceived  by  Msiv  tU 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mystery  of  the  incarastM 
sists  in  the  assumption  of  a  perfect  humanitr 
Logos.  The  relation  of  the  two  natures  is  t 
dwelling  of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus,  as  his 
or  outward  investiture.  Through  this 
Son  of  David  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  though 
the  proper  and  exclusive  sense.    This  view,  a 
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anion  <^  the  two  natures  an  external  and  moral 
er  than  sabstantial  union,  naturally  led,  after  Nes- 
inism  arose,  to  the  conclusion  that  Diodorus  and 
school  of  Antioch  had  been  its  precursors,  to  say 
least.  See  the  article  of  Semisch  in  Herzog,  RecU- 
yidop.  1.  c. ;  and  compare  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  876 
Ceillier,  HUtoire  GhUraU  des  auteurt  tccletia»ti~ 
,  V,  686  sq.  (ed.  of  Paris,  1863-66) ;  Gieseler,  Ch. 
'oryf  vol.  i,  §  82 ;  Domer,  Perton  of  Chritt  (Edinb. 
is\.%  per.  ii,  epoch  i,  chap.  i. 
>iogiietus,  the  Epistle  to,  an  anonymous 
ek  letter  to  an  inquiring  heathen  of  some  distinc- 
,  by  the  name  of  Diognetus,  in  vindication  of  Chris- 
ity,  and  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  Christ 

antiquity,  equal,  both  in  matter  and  style,  to  the 
;,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
:  fathers  and  early  apologists. 
.  ConUfUa. — It  consists  of  twelve  (or  rather  ten) 
pters.  It  opens  with  an  address  to  Diognetus, 
t  is  described  as  exceedingly  desirous  to  learn  the 
istian  doctrine  and  mode  of  worship  in  distinction 
a  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.  The  writer,  rejoicing 
his  opportunity  to  lead  a  Gentile  friend  to  the  path 
ruth,  exposes  first  the  vanity  of  idob  (ch.  ii),  then 

superstitions  of  the  Jews  (ch.  iii  and  iv),  after 
ch  he  gives,  by  contrast,  a  striking  and  truthful 
nre  of  Christian  life,  which  moves  in  this  world 

the  invisible,  immortal  soul  in  the  visible,  perish- 
body  (ch.  v  and  vi),  and  sets  forth  the  benefits  of 
ist's  coming  (ch.  vii).  He  next  describes  the  mis- 
!>le  condition  of  the  world  before  Christ  (ch.  viii), 

answers  the  question  why  he  appeared  so  late  (ch. 
In  this  connection  occurs  a  beantiflil  passage  on 

atonement,  which  is  almost  worthy  of  St.  Paul, 

is  fuller  and  clearer  on  that  subject  than  any  that 

be  found  before  Irenseus.  He  concludes  with  an 
rant  of  the  blessings  and  moral  effects  which  flow 
n  the  Christian  faith  (ch.  x).  This  is  a  fit  conclu- 
1  of  Ike  epistle.  The  last  two  chapters,  which  are 
bably  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  treat  of  knowl- 
e,  faith,  and  spiritual  life  with  reference  to  the  tree 
:nowled!ge  and  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise. 
I.  Form  and  Value. — Within  this  short  compass 
writer  brings  out  a  mine  of  rich  thought  in  elegant 
le,  and  betrays  throughout  Hellenic  culture  and 
;ant  taste.  The  epistle  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
be  most  beautiful  and  valuable  memorials  of  prim- 
e  Christianity.  It  belongs  to  the  literature  of  apol- 
tics,  or  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  forms  the 
necting  link  between  the  practical  exhortations  of 

apostolic  fathers  and  the  more  elaborate  apologies 
Tnstin  Mart3rr  and  his  successors.  It  reflects  vivid- 
he  power  of  Christianity  in  those  days,  which  tried 

hearts  of  believers  when  the  profession  of  Christ 
I  connected  with  the  rbk  of  life.  It  breathes  the 
it  of  tree  martyrdom .  *  *  Do  you  not  see  the  Chris- 
is  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  yet  not  overcome  ? 
yon  not  see  that  the  more  of  them  are  punished, 

greater  becomes  their  number?  This  does  not 
m  to  be  the  work  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God" 
.  vii).  The  picture  of  true  Christianity,  as  related 
he  world,  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  as  applicable  to  the 
sent  time  as  to  the  age  of  confessors  and  martyrs, 
he  Christians,"  says  the  writer  (ch.  v  and  vi),  "are 

distinguished  from  other  men  by  country,  by  lan- 
ige,  nor  by  civil  institutions ;  for  they  neither 
ell  in  cities  by  themselves,  nor  use  a  peculiar 
gue,  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.  They  dwell 
ihe  Grecian  or  barbarian  cities,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
y  follow  the  usage  of  the  country  in  dress,  food, 
I  the  other  affkirs  of  lifie.  Tet  they  present  a  won- 
fnl  and  confessedly  paradoxical  conduct.  They 
ell  in  their  own  native  lands,  but  as  strangers, 
sy  take  part  in  all  things  as  citizens,  and  they  suf- 
9d  all  things  as  foreigners.  Every  foreign  country 
I  Ssttherland  to  them,  and  every  native  land  is  a  for- 
n.    They  many,  like  others ;  they  have  children ; 


but  they  do  not  cast  away  theur  offspring.  They  have 
the  table  in  common,  but  not  wives.  They  are  in  the 
flesh,  but  they  do  not  live  after  the  flesh.  They  live 
upon  earth,  but  are  citizens  of  heaven.  They  obey 
the  existing  laws,  and  excel  the  laws  by  their  lives. 
They  love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by  all.  They  are 
unknown,  and  yet  they  are  condemned.  They  are 
lulled  and  made  alive.  They  are  pure  and  make 
many  rich.  They  lack  all  things,  and  in  all  things 
abound.  They  are  reproached,  and  glory  in  their  re- 
proaches. They  are  calumniated,  and  are  justified. 
They  are  cursed,  and  they  bless.  They  receive  scorn, 
and  they  give  honor.  They  do  good,  and  are  pun- 
ished as  evil-doers.  When  punished,  they  rejoice,  as 
being  made  alive.  By  the  Jews  they  are  attacked  as 
aliens,  and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted ;  and  the  cause 
of  the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot  tell.  In  short, 
what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  the  Christians  arc  in  the 
world.  The  soul  is  difinsed  through  all  the  members 
of  the  body,  and  the  Christians  are  spread  through  the 
cities  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  but 
it  is  not  of  the  body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the 
world,  but  are  not  of  the  world.  The  soul,  invisible, 
keeps  watch  in  the  visible  body ;  so  also  the  Christians 
are  seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  their  piety  is  invisi- 
ble. The  fiesh  hates  and  wars  against  the  soul,  suf- 
fering no  wrong  f^om  it,  but  because  it  resists  fleshly 
pleasures ;  and  the  world  hates  the  Christians  with  no 
reason  but  that  they  resist  its  pleasures.  The  soul 
loves  the  flesh  and  members  by  which  it  is  hated ;  so 
the  Christians  love  theur  haters.  The  soul  is  inclosed 
in  the  body,  but  holds  the  body  together ;  so  the  Chris- 
tians are  detained  in  the  world  as  in  a  prison,  but  they 
contain  the  world.  Immortal,  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
mortal  tK>dy ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the  corrupti- 
ble, but  look  for  incorruption  in  heaven.  The  soul  is 
the  better  for  restriction  in  food  and  drink ;  and  the 
Christians  increase,  though  daily  punished.  This  lot 
God  has  assigned  to  the  Christians  in  the  world,  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  from  them.*'  Another  paspago  on 
the  atonement  deserves  to  be  cited.  In  meeting  the 
question  why  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
only  true  religion,  appeared  so  late,  the  epistle  says 
(chap,  ix):  "When  our  wickedness  had  reached  its 
height,  and  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  its  reward, 
punishment  and  death,  was  impending  over  us ;  and 
when  the  time  had  come  which  God  had  before  ap- 
pointed for  manifesting  His  own  kindness  and  power, 
how  the  one  love  of  God,  through  exceeding  regard 
for  men,  did  not  regard  us  with  hatred,  nor  thrust  us 
away,  nor  remember  our  iniquity  against  us,  but  show- 
ed great  long-suffering,  and  bore  with  os,  He  himself 
took  on  him  the  burden  of  our  iniquities,  He  gave  His 
own  Son  as  a  ransom  for  us,  the  holy  One  for  trans- 
gressors, the  blameless  One  for  the  wicked,  the  right- 
eous One  for  the  unrighteous,  the  incorruptible  One 
for  the  corruptible,  the  immortal  One  for  them  that 
are  mortal.  For  what  other  thing  was  capable  of  cov- 
ering our  sins  than  His  righteousness  ?  By  what  oth- 
er one  was  it  possible  that  we,  the  wicked  and  ungod- 
ly, could  be  justified,  than  by  the  only  Son  of  God  ? 
0  sweet  exchange !  0  unsearchable  operation !  0 
benefits  surpassing  all  expectation !  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  many  should  be  hid  in  a  single  righteous  One, 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  One  should  justify  many 
transgressors !" 

III.  Auihorth^  and  Time  oj^ompottiion,— The  writ- 
er oaUs  himself  (chap,  xi)  a  dif:ciple  of  the  apostles 
(arroffroXutv  yivofievo^  fia^rfja^f  and  thus  seems  to 
place  himself  in  a  line  with  the  apostolic  fathers.  But 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  are  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  later  interpolation.  (See 
the  arguments  well  put  by  Semisch,  Juttin  der  Mdr- 
tyrtr,  i,  174,  note ;  Otto,  2d  ed.  p.  66  sq. ;  and  Hefele, 
Patr,  Apost,  Proleg.  p#  xcii.)  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  most  learned  historians,  such  as  Tillemont  (M^ 
moires,  u,  498),  Mdhler  (Patrohgie,  i,  166),  Hefele 
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(Proleg.  p.  xci),  Werner  (Ge$ck¥^e  der  apdog,  tmd 
polem,  lAUratur  der  ckrita,  Theol.  i,  127),  put  it  in  the 
first,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eeoond 
centary,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Domer  places  it 
a  little  later,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  is  disposed 
to  attribute  it  to  the  apologist  Quadratos.  Bonsen's 
conjecture  of  Biardon  as  the  author  has  found  no  £»- 
Yor,  and  has  been  ampler  reftited  by  Otto  (2d  ed.  p. 
42  sq.).  Still  others  name  Aristides  as  the  probable 
author.  Cave,  Fabricius,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and 
Otto,  with  two  of  the  MSS.,  ascribe  it  to  Justin  Mar- 
jtyr.  Otto  conjectures,  on  the  ground  solely  of  the 
accidental  identity  of  name,  that  Diognetus,  to  whom 
the  epistle  is  addressed,  was  the  preceptor  and  friend 
of  the  emperor  lilarcus  Aurelios  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  exerted  a  happy  infloenoe  on  his 
pupil,  who,  however,  was  a  pure  Stoic,  and  a  bloody 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Southern  Gaul.  But  the  epistle  is  superior  to  the 
genuine  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  both  in  clearness 
and  force  of  thought,  and  in  purity  and  terseness  of 
style.  It  betrays  the  freedom  of  the  school  of  St.  PauL 
Its  whole  character  would  rather  place  it  somewhat 
earlier,  between  the  apostolic  fathers  and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr; for  Christianity  is  represented  as  something 
new,  which  had  but  recently  appeared  in  the  world 
(ch.  i,  ii,  ix),  and  yet  repei^  persecutions  are  al- 
ready presupposed  (ch.  vii).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  authorship  of  Justin 
Mart3rr,  see  Otto's  Prolegomena  to  his  second  edition  of 
the  £p.  p.  9  sq.,  Semisch,  Jtutin  der  Martyrery  i,  172  sq., 
and  Hefele,  Pair,  apoet.  OperOy  Proleg.  p.  Ixxxvi  sq. 

IV.  Edkiotu  and  Literature, — So  fiur  there  are  only 
three  manuscript  copies  of  the  epistle  extant,  two  of 
which  ascribe  it  to  Justin  Martyr.  The  first  printed 
edition  was  prepared  by  Henry  Stephanus  at  Paris, 
1592,  under  the  title  'lov<rrivov  tov  ^iXoao^ov  xai 
uaprvpog  'BtwtoX^  ffp6i  Aioyvtirov  Km  Adyoc  iff^ 
EWjyvac — Juttmi  philo$ophi  et  martjfrii  Epittcla  ad 
Diognetumy  etc.  It  then  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Hefele  incorporated  it 
in  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (4th  ed.  Tu- 
bings, 1855,  p.  296  sq.).  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
J.  C.  Th.  Otto,  Epittola  ad  Diogneium  JtuHni  pkUoeophi 
et  mariyrii  nomenprcs  seferens  (Jen.  1845 ;  2d  ed.  Lips. 
1853,  with  Proleg.  and  Annot).  Crerman  translation 
by  Hollenberg,  Der  Brief  an  Dicgnet^  Berlin,  1858. 
English  translations.  Christian  Rev.  ix,  280 ;  Prince- 
ton Rev.  XXV,  44;  and  in  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Li- 
brary, Edinb.  1867,  i,  303  sq.  Compare  also  C.  D.  a 
Grossheim,  De  Epist.  ad  Diogn,  (1828);  Hoffmann, 
Ueber  Jusihus  des  Martyrers  Brief  an  Diognet  (1851); 
Snoeck,  Introd.  in  Ep,  ad  Diogn,  (L.  Bat.  1861);  Se- 
misch,  Justin  der  Mdrtyrer  (Bieslau,  1840,  p.  172  sq.), 
and  his  article  Diognet  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyhlop,  iii, 
407-410;  Werner,  Geschichte  der  apolog,  und  polem, 
Literatur  des  christL  Theologie  (Schaffhausen,  1861,  i, 
126  sq.). 

Dion3r8ia  (Aiovv<na,  Vulg.  Bacchanalia^  *'the 
feast  of  Bacchus"  (2  Mace,  vi,  7),  which  was  celebrat- 
ed, especially  in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance 
and  licentious  enthusiasm  (hence  the  term  Bacchana- 
lian).  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the  proces- 
sions (6iaooi)y  acting  the  part  of  Msnads,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (comp.  O^d,  Fast, 
iii,  767  sq. ;  Broudkh.  ad  T'lh,  iii,  6,  2,  who  gives  a 
coin  of  Maroneia  bearintr  a  head  of  Dionysus  crowned 
with  ivy) ;  and  the  phanus  was  a  principal  object  in 
the  train  (Herod,  ii,  48, 49).  Shortly  before  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  168,  in  which 
the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bac- 
chus carrying  ivy"  (2  Mace.  ^  7),  the  secret  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Roman  senate  (B.C.  186).  The  whole  state  was 
alarmed  by  the  description  of  the  excesses  with  which 
the  festival  was  attended  (Livy,  xxxix,  8  sq.),  and  a 
'^'MTee  was  passed  forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome 


or  Italy.  See  Smith's  Diet.  ofCfam.  Atiif.i.j. 
fSact  offiars  the  best  commentary  oo  the  aabaii 
tiochus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  wtick«mfi| 
be  incompatible  with  the  comparatire  am^ 
early  Roman  worship  must  have  been  pec^i 
volting  to  Jews  of  the  Asmonjean  age  {tm^  M 
iv,  79).— Smith,  ■.  v.     See  Diohtbub. 

DionjTBian  JBrtL    See  Y  uloas  Mml 

Dion3r8'iaB  the  Arbopaoitb  (o  'ipnit^ 
one  of  Paul's  converts  at  Athens,  of  vhoa  u  &j 
account  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  tka  M 
Acto  xvii,  19-^34,  viz.,  that  Paul  was  bnnfiitiBri 
Areopagus  (q.  v.)  at  Athens  to  give  accoont  of  bj 
ttine.  The  results  of  his  speech  are  briedr  tai 
verse  34 :  *'  Howbeit,  certain  men  clave  mtok^i 
believed :  among  the  which  was  I>i0n7sias(.kRi 
q.  d.  a  votary  of  Bacchus)  the  Areoptgite,  nd  u 
an  named  Damaris,  and  others  with  tbon." 

Eusebius  {Eist.  Eodes,  iii,  40,  and  tr,  S3)  tisi 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  names  **Dion7BiBStk 
gite"  (whom  Luke  has  recorded  in  tbe  Acti)  tf 
first  bishop  of  the  Chur<ih  in  Atheoi.  Snk  i 
a  fuller  account,  according  to  which  Diooju 
bom  in  Athena,  studied  there  and  m  Egypt,  &il 
came  eminent  for  learning;  and  whik  it  Beiq 
in  Egypt,  seeing  an  eclipse  of  the  son,  be  enU 
to  a  friend,  '*  Either  the  Deity  is  suffering,  or  fji 
thizing  with  some  sufferer  ;*'  and  diis  e&^  I 
place  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  ChrisL 
to  Athens,  he  became  an  Areopagite,  xss  cw 
under  Paul's  discourse,  and  was  msde  biskpafi 
ens  by  Paul.  So  for  Suidas.  On  the 
Aristides  the  Apologist  he  is  said  to  hare  nfieni» 
tyrdom  at  Athens. 

The  name  of  Dionysius  has  become  iapoctir : 
Church  history  from  certain  writings  fanaa^  *\ 
lieved  to  be  his,  but  now  known  to  be  sfmrntc^ 
designated  as  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings.  Hr 
are :  I.  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  (rtpi  lic  ^-l 
upapx<ac) ;  2.  The  Ecdesiaetical  Hierardi§  (»  ^ 
licKKriotafmKiig  iipapx^^c) »  8-  Coneermaf  tfc  A* 
of  God  (iripi  e«W  6potmrwy)i  4.  0/M^> 
ology  {xtpl  fWOTUCtK  Biokoyiac);  5.  ^jW».te' 
number;  6.  A  Utvrgy  having  the  name  of  DioT*^ 
given  by  Renaudot,  UL  OrienL  CoHu^fHt  T^** 
'appearance  of  these  writings  was  in  the  usA  tssn 
In  533  a  conference  was  held  at  Coostutioofk  ti- 
tween  the  Severians  (Monophyslte  heretic*)  i^* 
orthodox  Catholics,  when  the  Severians  sddweltitf 
writings  in  support  of  their  opinioas  (tee  Hefetf* 
ciliengeschichte,  u,  §  245).  Hypcriiw,  who  pf«a«« 
the  conference,  and  the  Catholics  with  him,  •«* 
that  these  writings  were  either  interpolate! «  ^ 
ous.  Nevertheless,  fh>m  this  tnne  on,  they  gnW 
grew  into  repute  in  the  East,  where  they  wot  ^^ 
commentators  (e.  g.  St.Maxiinns,  7th  ceotary,G«? 
Pachymeres,  etc.;^  ^^o,  with  the  Greek  ttogi^ 
of  Dionysius,  find  place  in  the  second  vohnse  dv 
works  of  Dionysius,  in  Migne,  PatnL  Gnfu,  i^. 
the  Western  Church,  Gregory  the  Great  (+  e^)^ 
them  as  nominally  the  writings  of  Dkayaos  (** 
34).    They  attracted  more  attention  in  the  eigfttfc* 

tury,  when  Stephen  II  sent  a  copy  as  a  pnstii  to  W 
Pepin  (A.D.  758),  and  the  emperor  Michael  **» 
to  Louis  the  Pious  (A.D.  827).  Hilduin,  abW^ 
Denis,  near  Paris,  compled  an  apoayphtl  cofl«» 
of  accounts  concerning  the  history  of  Pi*'"^?]^^ 
identified  the  author  of  these  writings  »J**»^'? 
[see  Dbkis],  the  patron  samt  of  Psns.  rin»  » 
time,  for  centuries,  their  authenticity  was  w*^ 
tioned ;  and  they  were  the  sul^ects  of  ^""^ 
scholia,  lectures,  etc.  from  such  men  as  J<**"^?^ 
tus,  Hugo  de  St,  Victor,  Albertus  Maf^M,  **!?!* 
Aquinas.  The  critical  spirit  of  the  Refonniw*^ 
ever,  was  early  directed  towards  the  1^7"^°^ 
ings.    Eiasmu8(t  1586)  questioned  their  sDtiaus^ 
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nm,  on  Acts  xvii) ;  and  in  1629,  Sinnond  (the  Jes- 
denied  the  identity  of  Dionysiiu  the  Areopagite 
L  St.  Denis,  and  questioned  also  the  aathentidty 
he  writkigs  attribated  to  him.  The  question  of 
itity  was  long  controverted  among  the  Galilean 
>lot^nB,  bat  by  the  end  of  the  centory  the  Paris 
viary  contained  two  saints  Dionysius  instead  of 
The  question  of  authenticity  was  discussed  and 
led  by  the  great  Protestant  writer  Daill6,  in  hb 
8cripH»  Dionym  ArtopagiUB  (Geneva,  1666),  who 
I  followed  on  the  same  side  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
olas  le  Nourry  (^Appar.  ad.  Bib.  Max.  Patr.  1708, 
L70  sq. ;  given  also  in  lilgne,  PatroL  GnBca^  iii,  1 
\.  Other  Bomanist  writers  (e.  g.  Halloix  and  Del- 
whose  apologies  are  given  in  Mlgne,  Patr.  Gnec. 
.  W)  sought  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the 
tings ;  but  the  greater  scholars  of  that  Church  (e. 
rUlemont,  Pagi,  etc.)  admit  that  they  are  spurious, 
few  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Kestner,  (He  Agape,  od,  d. 
eime  WeHlmml  d.  Chrittm,  Jen.  1819, 8vo ;  Darboys, 
rodttctian  to  a  French  translation  of  Dionysius)  have 
ight  again  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  books,  but  the 
estion  is  settled,  in  both  Roman  and  Protestant  cir- 
8,  against  their  authenticity.  As  to  the  real  date 
the  books,  DailU  (op.  di.  p.  184)  fixes  it  as  probably 
rard  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth 
itury;  Pearson,  who  discusses  the  subject  pretty 
ly  in  his  Vmdieia  JgnatkauB,  cap.  x,  thinks  the  date 
ould  be  before  that  of  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
t  Basnage,  and  even  Tillemont,  refute  Pearson; 
isnage  giving  the  date  as  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  be- 
ining  of  the  sixth  century  {Hid.  de  VEglise,  viii,  10, 
ed  in  Lardner,  Worht,  v,  78).  Cave,  Hist.  LUt. 
reneva,  1720)  i,  142,  gives  A.D.  862  for  the  date,  and 
dines  to  think  Apollinaris  (either  father  or  son)  the 
thor.  Others  (e.  g.  La  Croze)  make  Synesius,  bish- 
t  of  Ptolemais  (fifth  century),  the  author. 
Connected  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
leudo-Dlonysian  writings  is  that  of  their  object  and 
m.  Le  Nourry  (pp.  cit.)  supposes  them  to  have  been 
rected  against  the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  here- 
3S ;  but  there  is  not  enough  matter  of  this  sort  in 
lem  to  justify  this  opinion.  Baumgarten-Crusius 
}puacula  Theol.  Jena,  1836,  p.  265)  maintains  that  the 
>Ject  of  the  books  was  to  incorporate  the  Grecian 
ysteries  with  Christianity,  and  to  set  up  mystical 
leology  over  against  Gnosticism ;  and  he  assigns  an 
lexandrian  origin  to  them  (third  century).  But  the 
nostidsm  combated  in  these  books  is  not  the  early 
nosticism.  Engelhardt,  in  his  Die  angebl,  Schriftm 
.  Diontfa.  Artop.  Hbertetzt^  etc.  (Sulzbach,  1823)  as- 
gns  their  origin  to  the  Neoplatonic  school  of  Proclus 
1-485).  Ijfeaxkder  (History  of  Christian  Dogmas^Bohn^s 
1.  i,  268)  finds  in  them  a  mystical  theology  t*  result- 
ig  from  a  mixture  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian 
lind,  which  turned  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
liurch,  its  external  rites,  and  its  dogmas,  into  a  sym- 
ol  of  its  ideas."  According  to  Niedner  (Kirdm- 
esch.  cited  by  Keander,  1.  c),  there  is  in  the  Pseudo- 
Konysian  writings  the  exhibition  of  a  pretended 
Athenian  Gnosis,  but  rather  Antiochian,  which  recon- 
iles  the  pure  Hellenic  Neoplatonism  and  the  Church 
octrine  more  fkithfully  than  the  older  Gnosis.  We 
aay  learn  fh>m  these  writings,  adds  Neander  (ii,  402), 
*how  strongly  the  mystic  liturgic  element  of  the 
rreek  Church  tended  to  the  mult^lication  of  the  si 
aments.  The  liturgic  elements  of  worship,  and  those 
■f  the  hierarchy,  receive  in  them  a  mystic,  symbolic 
neanmg.  These  writings  conveyed  the  existing  spir- 
toal  tendencies  to  the  following  period.  The  sacrar 
nents  which  they  enumerate  are  the  following :  bap- 
Ism  ((^wriaiAa\  the  Lord's  Supper  (leoiviftvia  awa^t- 
*q\  priestly  ordination  (r«Xf  tfcxnc  «*parac^),  monastic 
nrdination  (i-tXiiuKfic  fiovax"^},  tk«  ri*««  «««d  »t  t*>e 
)Qrial  of  believers  (rd  iiri  tSjv  itpAv  Kticoiftfifuvtavy*. 
rhe  doctrine  of  God  taught  is  that  intuition  of  him 
can  only  be  obtained  by  mystical  contemplation.   Man 


can  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  God  in  thought ; 
all  his  knowledge  is  relative ;  but  man  can  be  united 
to  God,  "  lost  in  God"  in  the  devotion  of  supreme  love. 
In  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  the  angels  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  each  class  into  three  orders  {rayiia- 
ra),  thus:  1. 1.  Qpdvoi,  thrones;  2.  Xtpov^ifA,  cherif 
bim;  8.  ^a^fA,  seraphim;  II.  4.  m/pionjreC)  domm- 
ions;  5.  IKovaieUf  authorities ;  Q.SwdfAtiQ, powers;  III. 
7.  apxat»i>H«!^paiW«#;  8.  dpxdyysXoi,  archangels;  9. 
dyyiXoty  angels.  He  nevertheless  observed  that  the 
last  term,  as  well  as  dwufuig  ovpdvtai,  was  common 
to  all  (Hagenbech,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  131).  Gross 
and  sensuous  ideas  as  to  angels  are  discarded.  As  to 
the  aim  of  the  Psendo-Dionysios  as  a  whole,  we  con^ 
dense  the  views  of  Vogt,  m  Herzog's  Real-EncyVit^ 
die,  iii,  418,  as  follows :  The  Pseudo-Dionysian  writ- 
ings are  an  attempt  to  incorporate  NeopliUtonism  into 
Christianity.  Their  author  must  have  been  penetrar 
ted  with  the  spirit  of  both  systems.  He  probably  as- 
sumed the  venerable  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  educated  and  philosophical  Athenians,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Church. 
These  philosophers  hated  Christianity,  and  charged 
those  Christians  who  adopted  Neoplatonic  ideas  with 
the  crime  of  first  stealing  these  ideas,  and  then  using 
them  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  their  proper  own- 
ers. The  Pseudo- Dionysius  sought  to  refute  this 
charge  by  maintaining  that  these  ideas  were  properly 
and  truly  Christian,  springing  from  an  Athenian  Chris- 
tian school,  and  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  institutions.  The  fact  that  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy of  his  time  had  adopted  many  Christian  ideas, 
probably  justified,  to  his  mind,  this  mode  of  argument 
'*  Why  stay  among  the  shadows  of  the  heathen  mys- 
teries, when  all  the  true  and  noble  ideas  of  heathen- 
dom are  to  be  found,  glorified  and  transfigured,  in  the 
Christian  Church?"  As  to  the  Christian  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  author  sought  to  bring  into  it  a 
mode  of  thought  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  give 
it  a  profounder  insight  into  real  Christian  truth,  and 
elevate  it  above  mere  strifes  of  dogma,  and  above  the 
bar  of  politico-ecclesiastical  passions  (comp.  Epist.  6, 7, 
8).  He  certainly  succeeded  in  planting  mystic  philos- 
ophy strongly  in  the  Church,  and  it  has  never  since 
been  completely  uprooted.  Moreover,  as  the  Church 
had  already,  to  some  extent,  paganized  its  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  borrowed  heathen  forms  also  for  its  specula- 
tion, as  well  as  for  its  hierarchial  government,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  book  which  professed  to  jus- 
tify all  these  things,  by  the  authority  of  one  who  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself,  should  find  willing  au- 
ditors. 

Literature. — ^The  best  edition  of  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  is  that  of  Balthazar  Corderius  (Paris,  1615, 1684, 
and  1644 ;  and  Venice,  1755,  2  vols.  fol.).  It  is  given 
in  Migne,Pa^o2o^  Grteca  (vols,  iii,  iv),with  Le  Nour- 
ry's  Introduction,  the  scholia  of  Maximas  and  Pachy- 
meres,  biographies  of  Dionysius  by  Halloix  and  oth- 
ers, and  Delrio's  Vindicia  Areopagiticce.  Numerous 
editions  of  some  of  the  single  writings  have  been  is- 
sued, of  which  accounts  may  be  found  in  Hofilinann, 
BibUographisches  Lexikon,  1,  577  sq. ;  and  in  Fabridus, 
BtbHotheca  Grmca,  ed.  Harles,  vii,  7  sq.  Of  transla- 
tions, Engelhardt's  (German :  Sulzbach,  1823, 2  vols.) 
has  already  been  cited ;  in  French,  Darboys,  (Euvres  de 
St.  Denys  trad,  du  Grec.  (Paris,  1844, 8vo) ;  and  a  trans- 
lation  by  the  abb6  Dulac,  announced  in  1866,  which 
we  have  not  seen.  An  English  version  of  the  MysU^ 
cat  Theology  is  given  in  Everard's  Go^  Treasures 
(Lond.  1658,  sm.  8vo).  See,  besides  the  works  on  Di- 
onysius already  cited.  Usher,  Dissert  II  de  Pseudo- 
DionysU  Seriptis,  ed.  Wharton,  in  Usher's  Works  (16 
vols.  8vo),  xii,497 ;  Hakewill,  Dissertation  on  the  Writ- 
ings  of  Dion.  Areop.,  in  his  Apology  of  Providence  (8d 
edit.  Lond.  1685, 8vo);  Neander,  Chwrch  History  (Tat- 
rey's),  Hi,  169, 466;  Lardner,  Works  (Kippis's  ed.),  v,72 
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•q. ;  Bitter,  Ge$chichte  d.  ch'istl  Pkilosophie,  ii,  515  sq. ; 
Montet,  Det  Uvrti  du  Pseudo-Denys  (Paris,  1848, 8vo) ; 
CeUlier,  Mitt,  GmhaU  d  caUetirt  eecUt,  (Paris,  1861- 
1865),  X,  584  sq.  751,  where  an  abstract  of  Darboys's 
plea  is  given ;  Milman,  Latin  Christtamttfj  bk.  xiv,  ch. 
iL  There  is  a  good  essay  on  the  Dionysian  writings, 
with  a  brief  analysis  of  them,  by  B.  F.  Westcott,  in  the 
Contemporary  Eemeic,  May,  1867. 

Dionysiiui  AlezandrinuB,  snmamed  the  Great, 
was  bom  a  heathen,  but  was  converted  early  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  teaching  of  Origen.  He  became  a  cate- 
chist  about  A.D.  233,  and  succeeded  Heraclas  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  247.  His  episco- 
pate was  full  of  troubles,  as  it  continued  during  the  per- 
secutions of  Decius  and  Valerian,  and  in  it  a  pestilence 
ravaged  the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disputes  and  controversies  which  at  the  same  time 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  was 
driven,  with  many  of  his  flock,  by  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, into  the  deserts  of  Libya.  In  about  a  year's 
time,  the  persecution  being  abated,  he  returned  to  Al- 
exandria, A.D.  251.  In  257  the  Valerian  persecution 
began,  and  Dion^'sius  was  banished  by  ^milian,  pne- 
fect  of  Egypt,  to  Cephro,  in  Libya,  where  he  continued 
at  least  three  years.  Valerian  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  tiie  Persians,  the  persecution  was  again 
stayed,  and  Dionysius  returned  to  his  flock  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  died  about  A.D.  265.  Dionysius 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time ;  and  from  what 
remains  of  his  Episiies,  his  moderation  and  spirit  of 
conciliation  are  sufficiently  apparent.  A  few  fhig- 
ments  only  remain  of  his  works. 

Dionysius  finally  refuted  the  Chiliastic  doctrine, 
against  which  Origen  had  dealt  so  heavy  blows.  See 
Millennium.  *^An  Egyptian  bishop,  Nepos,  in  a 
work  called  iXeyx'^C  ' AXXfjy opurrCiv,  insisted  particu- 
larly on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  description  of  the  Millennium  therein  contained. 
Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  persecution  by  Decius,  this  view 
was  extensively  adopted  by  the  oppressed  Christians, 
to  whom  it  furnished  strong  motives  of  endurance. 
But  this  having  ceased,  Dionysius  succeeded^  by  pei^ 
Bonal  argument  and  his  treatise  inpi  titayysXiCJVj  in 
expelling  C^iliasm  from  the  Eastern  Church"  (Giese- 
ler,  Church  History,  i,  62). 

In  refutation  of  the  Sabellians,  Dionysius  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ammonius  and  Enphanor  (see  the  fragments 
in  Athanasius,  de  Senient,  Dionyii*)  which  seems  to  fix 
upon  him  the  Origenistic  doctrine  of  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  **  The  Sabellians,  though 
they  denied  the  hypostasis,  retained  the  idea  of  the 
dfioovoiov;  this  led  Dionysius  to  describe  the  Logos 
as  foreign  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  as  his  ^roii^/ia, 
to  speak  of  liis  having  a  beginning,  and  to  make  use 
of  striking  comparisons  to  express  his  subordination. 
As  the  Western  Church  had  already  developed  with 
great  distinctness  the  idea  of  unity  of  essence,  Diony- 
sius, bishop  of  Rome,  took  offence  at  these  expressions 
as  derogatory  to  the  divine  nature.  Dionysius  of  Al- 
exandria defended  himself  against  these  imputations 
in  an  apologetical  letter  (J\iyxoQ  Kai  dreoKoyia,  of 
which  fragments  are  preserved ;  see  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hitt, 
vol.  i,  §  62).  His  moderation  stayed  the  controversy : 
he  blamed  his  accusers  for  having  laid  too  much  stress 
on  comparisons,  since  in  heavenly  subjects  it  was  not 
possible  to  use  comparisons  that  were  perfectly  ad- 
equate. Uoulv  was  used  to  express  the  bringing 
forth  of  beings  of  the  same  kind.  He  also  acknowl- 
edged the  sameness  of  nature,  only  he  scrupled  to  use 
the  term  dfioovfftov,  as  he  did  not  find  it  in  Holy  Writ 
He  had  called  the  Son  ycwi^roCt  not  in  order  to  ex- 
press an  origination  in  time,  but  the  derivation  of 
his  being  from  the  Father — ^his  eternity  as  founded  in 
that  of  the  Father.  He  marked  the  unity  of  essence 
thus :  an  apyii  fr^m  which  everything  else  is  derived, 
and  with  which  the  Logos  ia  inseparably  combined" 


(Keander,  Bittory  of  Dogmas,  Ryland^s  tniBL,i: 
**  The  Arians  even  asserted  (see  Atfaanasiu,  C^, 
258)  that  Dionysius  taught  like  tbemsehres:  Ok 
^v  6  0<dc  iraTTipf  oifK  iii  ^  6  vioc  <iAX'  o  ^cwij 
XwpJC  Tov  \oyov'  airrb^  Si  6  lAoQ  ovk  ^  rfhffm^^ 
tiXA'  ^  iror£  on  ohK  ^,  w  ydtp  iiStos  hrv,  & 
^orepov  Imyiyoviv  (comp.,  however,  the  ez{rBia 
quoted  by  Athanasius,  p.  264,  which  go  to  pn«c> 
contrary).  But  the  bishop  of  Rome  insisted  tlie  W 
nysius  should  adopt  the  phrase  ofMovcia,  tovliaa 
latter  at  last  consented,  though  he  did  net  tiak3£ 
it  was  founded  either  upon  the  language  of  Seti^ 
or  upon  the  terminology  till  then  cmmt  a  ik 
Church.  Orthodox  theologians  of  later  tina  ;t; 
Athanasius),  endeavoring  to  do  more  jostioe  \»  ^' 
sius  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  he  had  aaltk 
aforesaid  ofifen^ve  illustrations  Kar  oiKovopa^mi 
that  they  might  be  easily  explained  from  the  itai^ 
took  against  Sabellianism  (Athanaahis,  p.  2tf  m}.;  k 
on  the  other  side,  Loffler,  Kleime  Sckrifim,  i,  lUit 
quoted  by  Heinichen  on  Euteb,  i,  806)'*  (Hije^H:] 
tiutory  ofDoctrmet,  §  87).  Domer  holds  tiist  lm\ 
sius  had  really  gone  too  fiir,  and  was  bound  to  nocj 
but  yet  excuses  him  on  the  gnrand  that  ^he  «s  ^ 
dowed  with  but  a  small  measure  of  sdeolific  icn^ 
ness,  and  hence  did  not  fully  foresee  the  cenaeqagH 
of  the  principles  he  laid  down.  His  tendeecr  U 
very  different  fixnn  that  of  Anus"  (Domec^  Pm  'j 
Christ,  Edinb.  transl.  div.  i,  voL  ii,  p.  179).  M^ 
the  Defendo  Fid.  Nictm.,  defends  Dionyslii  m^ 
the  charge  of  Arianism  in  various  passtge^  «e  i 
which  we  give,  as  follows :  "  Of  the  beads  of  &(td 
which  his  adversaries  objected  against  him  befccc  D»4 
nysius  Romanus,  the  following  was  one :  *God  wuc^ 
always  a  Father,  the  Son  was  not  always,  hot  G«dv3( 
some  time  without  a  Logos.  The  Son  himself  vu  i^ 
before  he  was  bom,  or  made,  but  there  «»  i  tis) 
when  he  was  not  For  he  was  not  etemsl,  M  U 
made  afterwards.*  Athanasius  expressly  m&  t:d 
Dionysius  defended  himself  from  these  aoaao^ 
Now*  it  appears  6rom  this  accusation  that  the  pR?*- 
tion,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,  vc^ 
the  Catholics  held  to  be  heterodox  and  absodii^ 
times  of  Dionysius.  But  how  does  Dtonywii  ^^ 
himself?  By  owning  the  charge  f  Ka  H€  7; 
fbsses  that  he  did  from  his  heart  acknowledge,  al- 
ways had  acknowledged,  the  co-eternity  of  the  S& 
For  in  the  first  book  of  his  refritatloii  and  spokgr.  ^ 
sajrs,  *  There  was  not  a  time  when  God  wai  aots  f-^ 
ther.*  And  some  time  after  he  writes  thus  cooeev^ 
the  Son  of  God:  'Since  he  is  tiie  e£Fa]genee  efti« 
eternal  light,  he  himself  is  altogether  etenal:  t 
since  the  light  is  always,  the  effulgence,  k  is  »:> 
fest,  must  also  be  always.'  Again :  *  God  is  la  tf^ 
nal  light,  without  beginning  or  end;  tbereftRB 
eternal  effulgence  is  projected  by  him,  co-exiitB  v^ 
him  without  beginning,  and  always  boni.'  Aa&t^' 
'The  Son  alone  is  always  coexistent  with  the  Ft^ 
and  is  filled  with  the  existent  Being,  and  b  )as^ 
existent  Arom  the  Father.'  There  are  plscee  pp^^ 
to  these  in  the  epistle  to  Dionysius,  which  U^^^ 
tant,  to  Paulus  Samosatenus,  and  in  lus  saenr  & 
PanVs  questions  set  after  the  efnatle.  Ib  the  q^ 
he  writes  thus  of  Christ :  *  There  is  one  Cluist.  vix» 
in  the  Father,  the  coetemal  Word.'  In  his  tBS^^ 
he  thus  introduces  Christ  speaking  from  tbs  pnf^' 
Jeremy :  '  I  who  always  am  the  Christ  soVIsttef  f- 
sonally,  equal  to  the  Father,  in  that  I  dHfor  v^ 
tnm  him  in  substance,  coetemal  also  with  tbe  .^la^ 
ty  Sfurit.'  Here  he  confesses  the  enliie,  CKvd  e- 
eternal  trinity  of  persons.  The  sanw  Dionjsiiis  M»^ 
Paul  because  he  would  not  call  Christ  the  eo^tcs^ 
character  of  God  the  Father's  person.  And  a  ^ 
same  place  he  thus  declares  the  eternity  of  tke  S* 
'As  then  we  perceive,  when  one  takes  fhrni  ooeeff 
material  fires,  and  neither  affects  nor  divides  Hie* 
kindling  one  light  tnm  another,  but  tiie  fire  Kass>' 
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icomprebensiblj  is  the  eternal  genentSon  of  Christ 
I  the  Father.*  Lastly,  that  this  was  his  constant 
lion,  -which  he  always  held,  everywhere  preached 
professed,  he  affirms  in  these  words :  *  I  have  writ- 
do  -wrxite,  confess,  believe,  and  preach  that  Christ 
o-etema.1  with  the  Father,  the  only-begotten  Son, 
IVord  of  the  Father.*  Let  Sandlos  brazen  his 
head,  and  boast  still  that  the  great  Dionysios  Al- 
ndrinns  was  of  Arias*s  mind.**  It  was  at  the  close 
>ionysias's  life  that  the  second  council  was  con- 
ed at  Antioch  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  Paul  of 
nosata,  and  to  the  fathers  of  the  council  Dion3rsius 
t  an  ejHBtle,  in  which  he  asserts,  according  to  bish- 
Bull,  the  true  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  See  £n- 
iafl,.J7w<.  EccUt,  vi,  29,  86,  40,  46;  vii,  20,  26,  28; 
I  Lardner,  CredSnUty^  iii,  67-132,  where  most  of  the 
laining  Ihigments  are  noticed,  and  many  of  them 
nslated.  His  remains  are  published  separately: 
era  I>ion.  Alex,  qua  supemtnt,  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Boms, 
«,  fol.) .  They  are  given  also  in  Galland,  BibL  Pair, 
481 ;  in  Routh,  BeUq.  Saeraj  vols,  ii  and  iii ;  and 
Migne,  PairoUigia  Graeca,  x,  1287  sq.  A  special 
rk  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dionysins  has  been 
ittcn  by  Dittrich  (Roman  Catholic),  DwnysiuM  der 
-osse  v€>n  AUxandrien  (Freiburg,  1867).  See  Clarke, 
XX,  of  Sac,  Lit,  i,  176 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddiey 
,  41<F;  a  foil  account  in  Ceillier,  ffistoire  GMhxUe 
9  atUeurs  ecelisiasHquet,  ii,  896  sq. ;  Hefele's  .Conci- 
ngeschichU^  i,  222  sq. ;  and  Murdoc]c*s  excellent  note 
Moaheini,  Church  Bittory,  bk.  i,  cent,  i,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii, 
7.  A  translation  of  the  remains  of  Dionysius  is 
omised  in  the  AnU-Nicene  ChruHtm  Library,  now 
iblishlng  (1868)  at  Edinburgh. 
Dioxi3r8iu8,  bishop  of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  of  whom 
ttle  now  is  known,  appears  to  have  been  in  consider- 
>le  repute  in  the  days  of  Eusebins,  for  eight  epistles 
hich  he  had  written :  1,  to  the  Lcuxdcemonians ;  2,  to 
le  Athenians;  8,  to  the  lielievers  of  Nicomedia,  the 
ipital  of  Bithynia ;  4,  to  the  Church  at  Gortyna,  and 
le  other  churches  of  Crete ;  6,  to  the  Church  in  Amcu- 
V,  together  with  those  throughout  Pontus ;  6,  to  the 
nossians  ;  7,  to  the  Romans  f  and  8,  to  Chrysophora,  an 
minent  Christian  matron.  These  are  all  lost  except 
few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL  iv, 
3,  and  ii,  25.  See  extracts  fh>m  these  fragments  in 
<ardner,  Works  (ed.  Kippis),  ii,  144  sq.  The  Frag- 
lenta  are  given  in  Gallandii  BQtl.  Pair,  i,  675,  and  in 
toutb,  Reiiquia  Sacra  (Oxon.  1814),  i,  163  sq.  See 
*'abriciu8,  Bibliotheca  Graca^  iv,  408;  xii,  175  (ed. 
larles) ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  Gin,  d,  avleurs  sacris  (Paris, 
865),  i,  461. 

Dionysins,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  at  first  a  presby- 
er  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
nartyrdom  of  Sixtus  II  (Eusebins,  Hist,  Eccles,  vii,  7, 
t7),  was  chosen  bishop  of  that  see  A.D.  259,  which  he 
leld  about  ten  years.  He  died  A.D.  269.  Dionysios 
Uexandrinus  (q.  v.)  was  accused  before  Dionysius  of 
Rome  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  letter 
to  Ammonias  and  Euphranor,  and  a  synod  was  called 
by  the  bbhop  of  Rome  to  consider  the  matter,  and  an 
explanation  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  only  fragment  we  have  of  the  writings  of  Diony- 
sius Romanus  relates  to  this  matter  •  it  is  a  letter  to 
the  African  bishops,  of  which  Athanasius  preserves  a 
large  part  in  his  Ik  Decrei.  Synod.  Nic.  c.  26 ;  compare 
nlso  his  De  Sententia  DionysO,  c.  13.  It  is  given  also 
in  Higne,  PatroL  Latin,  tom.  v.  See  Hefele,  Cond" 
Henyesckichte,  i,  222 ;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Carirt,  Edinb.  transL  ii,  182  sq. 

Dionysins  Ibdgnns  C*the  little**)!  a  Scythian 
by  birth  (sixth  century),  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  monk,  and  gained  high  repute  by  his  knowl- 
^ge  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Greek  language.  Cas- 
siodorus,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  wrote  his  pane- 
gyric in  his  Institttt,  Divin.  Literartim,  ch.  xxiii.  He 
^^Bs  a  vehement  and  nnscmpuloaa  **  upholder  of  the 


see  of  Rome ;  he  is  suspected  to  have  been  guilty  even 
of  forgery  in  its  support;  he  first  published,  and  very 
probably  wrote  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
and  collected  the  papal  decretals  from  Siricius  to  An 
astasius  II*'  (Geddes,  TVacts,  ii,  419,  cited  in  Clarke, 
Succession  of  Sac,  Lit,  ii,  807).  These  were  published 
with  his  CoUection  of  Canons,  made  at  the  request  of 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Salone,  which  contains  the  50  first 
Apost,  Canons  (q.  v.),  the  Canons  of  Nice,  Constantino- 
ple, Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  188  of  Africa  (ed.  Jostel- 
Ins,  Paris,  1628, 8vo;  also  given  in  Biblioth,  Jttr.  Ca- 
non, i,  97).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  translations 
from  Greek  writers.  But  his  fame  rests  (and  justly) 
upon  his  Cydus  Paschalis,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
name  of  Christ  as  the  starting-point  of  computation, 
and  gave  birth  to  our  "  Christian  s^*'  known  also  as 
the  **Dionysian  «ra.**  It  "was  a  great  thought  of 
the  'little  monk*  (whether  so  called  from  his  humil- 
ity or  from  his  small  stature  is  unknown)  to  view 
Christ  as  the  turning-point  of  the  ages,  and  to  intro- 
duce this  view  into  chronology*'  (Schaff,  Hist,ofChr, 
Church,  ii,  §  67).  Dionydus  lived  to  about  A.D.  650. 
His  writings  are  g^en  in  Bligne,  PatroL  Lat,  vol. 
Ixvii.  See  Oudin,/>e  Scriptor,  Ecd.Antiq,  i,  1406  sq. ; 
SchrOckh,  Kirchengeschichtey  xvi,  175 ;  Cave,  Hi^,  Lit, 
(Geneva,  1720),  i,  833;  Ceillier,  Hist,  Ginirale  des  aw 
teurs  saerh  (Paris,  1862),  xi,  128 ;  and  arts.  Cakon  ; 
Canon  Law  ;  Chbomoloot. 

Dionysius  the  Carthusian  (called  alsoDionys. 
of  Ryckel,  from  his  birthplace,  or  Dionys.  of  Leewis 
or  Lenwis,  ttom  his  family  name),  was  bom  at  Ryckel, 
near  Liege,  Belgium,  in  1408 ;  studied  at  Cologne,  and 
wrote  in  his  20th  year  a  treatise  dt  ente  et  essentia.  At 
21  (before  which  age  the  Carthusian  rule  would  not 
admit  him)  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Roermond,  in 
Guelders,  where  he  remained  48  years,  till  his  death  in 
1471.  His  life  was  spent  in  diligent  study,  and  in  self- 
mortification  of  the  strictest  kind.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar  gave  him  great  influence  both  within  and  with- 
out the  monastery,  and  obtained  him  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor EcstcUicus,  He  wrote  rapidly  and  voluminously : 
over  100  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  among  which  are 
commentaries  on  Dionysius  Areop.,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Peter  Lombard,  etc. ;  but  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  Enarrationes  or  Commentarii  in  Sacr.  Script.,  a  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  whole  Bible,  24  vols. ;  and  also  10 
vols.  foL  Cologne,  said  to  be  carefully  compiled  from 
the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Lat,  voL  iv ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  (Genev.  1720), 
appendix,  p.  108 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon, 
iii,  166 ;  Schrdckh,  Kirchengeschichte,  xxxiv,  117  sq. 

Dionysus  (Aiovvooc,  2  Mace,  vi,  7;  xiv,  88, 
** Bacchus;**  in  classical  writers  sometimes  Aiwwooi:, 
of  uncertain  derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (Bokx^q, 
"laKxoQ,  the  noisy  god;  after  the  time  of  Herodotus), 
was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  He  is  represented  as 
being  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  In  Homer  he 
appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied**  god  (/7.  vi,  132), 
and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals**  (//.  xiv,  825);  but  in  later 
times  the  most  varied  attributes  were  centred  in  him 
as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  nature,  and 
the  god  of  civilization,  gladness,  and  inspiration.  The 
Eastern  wanderings  of  Dionysus  are  well  known  (Stra- 
bo,  XV,  7,  p.  687),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  left 
any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  comp.  Lucan,  de 
Syria  Dea,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation  of 
Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form  of 
wild  orgies  and  mystic  rites.  See  Diontsia.  To 
the  Jews  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  roost  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5)  rejects  the 
tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus  (JJberum 
patrem;  compare  Plutarch,  Quast,  Conv,  iv,  6),  on  the 
ground  of  the  *'  entire  diversity  of  their  prindplee*' 
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(nequaquam  etmgrueniSbiu  wgHtuds)^  though  he  inter- 
prets the  difference  to  their  discredit.  The  consdoos- 
ness  of  the  fandamental  opposition  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  Dionjsos  explains  the  punishment  which  Ptole- 
msns  Philopator  inflicted  on  the  Jews  (8  Mace,  ii,  29)| 
«  branding  them  with  the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus"  (this 
plant  being  sacred  to  him,  Plutarch,  liid,  et  Osir.  87 ; 
Ovid,  Fa$Hj  iii,  767),  though  Dionysus  may  have  been 
the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm  on  the  Mace.). 
It  most  have  been  from  the  same  circumstance  that 
Nicanor  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  erect  a  temple 
of  Diouysus  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Mace  xiv,  88).— Smith,  s.  v.  See  Nicolai,  De 
ritu  ctnHquo  BcLcchancM  (in  Gronovii  Theitmr,  vii); 
Moritz,  ifythohgjf  of  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  £ng.  tr.  p.  108 ; 
Smith,  Did,  of  CIqm.  Myikol,  s.  v.  Dionysus.  Comp. 
Bacchus. 

DiopStds  (^toir«r^,  Jove-faUm,  "that  fell  down 
fh>m  Jupiter"),  an  epithet  applied  to  the  great  image 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  84).  It  is  applied  in 
the  same  way  by  heathen  writers  (e.  g.  ayoA/m  ^lo- 
ViTiQy  Herodian.  i,  11;  compare  Plutarch,  Numa^  18; 
Eurip.  Iph.  86-88 ;  see  Wetstein,  Kuindl  in  loc.).  See 
Diana. 

Dioscorin^thins  (Atotncopiv^ioct  Vulg.  Diotco- 
Tus)  occurs  in  2  Mace  xi,  21,  as  the  name  of  a  Gneco- 
Seleucid  month.  Inasmuch  as  Ditu  {Aiog)  is  the  name 
of  a  well-known  Macedonian  month  (the  first  of  the 
year),  which  Josephns  (Ani.  i,  8,  8)  says  corresponds 
with  the  Jewish  Marchesvan^  the  name  has  been  re- 
garded (see  Wemsdorf,  Defide  Maccab.  p.  82)  as  a  cor- 
ruption (through  the  form  AtotTKovpoo)  for  that  month 
(Scaliger,  Emmd.  Temp,  ii,  94),  and  by  others  as  an 
intercalary  month  (but  see  Ideler,  Chronolog.  1,  899). 
See  Month. 

DiOflo5nis  (At($<ntopoc)}  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  end 
of  the  4th  century,  one  of  the  four  Nitrian  solitaries 
(the  three  others  being  Ammonius,  Ensebius,  and  Eu- 
thymius)  known  as  '^  the  tall  brothers"  on  account  of 
their  stature.     See  Tall  Bbothers. 

Dioscoms,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (f  454),  who  suc- 
ceeded Cyril  in  that  see,  A.D.  444.  Inferior  to  his 
predecessor  in  learning,  he  excelled  him  in  ambition, 
energy,  and  bitterness.  Eutyches  (q.  v.)  taught  that 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  but  one  naturt,  compound^  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures ;  so  that  our  Lord  was  not 
properly  either  God  or  man,  but  a  sort  of  third  being 
between  the  two.  He  was  deposed  for  this  heresy  l^ 
a  local  synod  of  bishops  at  Constantinople,  under  Fla- 
vian, A.D.  448.  Dioscorus  took  his  side,  and  induced 
Theodosius  II  to  call  a  council  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  449), 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Dioscorus,  acted  with  the 
most  savage  violence  against  the  defenders  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  restored  Eutyches.  This  council  has  se- 
cured the  enviable  title  of  the  *^  Robber  Council." 
The  fourth  oecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D. 
451)  condemned  Dioscorus  and  Eutyches,  and  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  that  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there 
are  two  perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  united  in  one  person,  without  mixture, 
change,  or  confusion  (see  Chalcedon;  Christolo- 
or).  At  this  Council  of  Chalcedon  Dioscorus  was  ac- 
cused of  gross  vices  as  well  as  of  heresy,  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  to  Gangra,  Paphlago- 
nia,  where,  in  three  years  after,  he  died.  See  Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  120;  Hefele,  Coneiliengeickiehte, 
ii,  296  sq. ;  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers,  5th  century ;  Schaff, 
Hist,  of  the  Christian  Ckmrch,  iii,  §  140, 141 ;  Neander, 
Church  History  (Torrey's  transl.),  ii,  500,  522 ;  Mil- 
man,  La^  ChristianUy,  i,  286-816.  See  Ephksus, 
Robber  Council  of. 

DiOBCoroB,  anti-pope,  had  been  sent  as  legate  by 
pope  Hormisdas  to  Constantinople.  He  was  chosen 
pope  Oct  15, 529  (on  the  death  of  Felix  FV),  by  a  num- 
ber of  bishops ;  but,  about  the  same  time,  Boniface  II 
was  elected  and  snstained  by  Athalaric  the  Goth.    Di- 


oscorus died  within  a  month  of  his  eleetion,  Sm,Z 
529,  and  Boniface  excommunicated  him,  eves  aftern 
death — a  sentence  that  was  annoUed  afteiawklF 
pope  Agapetns.— Bower,  History  qfdke  Popes,  E  C 
Diosctlri  (AiooKovpoi,  L  e.  Jove's  foya,  "C« 
and  Pollux,"  Acts  xxviii,  11),  the  twin  000s  of  «^ 
by  Leda  (Homer,  Hymn,  17 ;  Hygtn.  Fab.  77;  acDH 
ing  to  Homer,  Odyss.  zi,  297,  the  sons  of  Leda  ad  7^ 
dareus).    They  were  chiefly  invoked  by  the  Gieek 
Roman  saflors  as  tutelary  deities  of  mariaecs,  sad  iki 
worshipped  by  propitiatory  offerings  (Theoasu^ 
xxii,  17 ;  CatuU.  Ixviii,  65 ;  Lndan,  Dear.  dtoL  xiH, 
2).    In  the  heavens  they  were  twin  stan,  regff^v 
auspicious  (comp.  obtTTjptc,  Homer,  HymsL,  xxxm  Ft 
JEXiKii,Var.  Inst.1,  30;  ^Mucidum^na,^ 
iv,  48;  Ovid,  Fasti,  v,  720).     They 
thought  to  appear  in  a  delivering  flame  at  tbi 
head  during  storms  (Plutarch,  PladL  PUos.  i  1% 
Their  image  formed  the  **  figure-head'^  of  tike  A]ui*« 
drian  vessel  (giving  name  to  it)  in  which  Faii 
fh>m  Melita  to  Rome  (Acts  xviii,  11).     Conpsie  ^» 
See  Scheffier,  De  mUk.  navali  vetL  p.  872  iq. ;  Ecidd. 
De  tuteiis  et  insiffnib.  noP.  (L.  B.  1771) ;  Hasa*.  U 
navib.  Alexand.  apostokim  in  Ital.  deJerfntSbm  (Bksc 
1716) ;  Kunz,  De  tfexUlo  navis  Akx.  (Jen.  17^  C«f 
Castor  (ak  d  Pollux). 


C<rinirith  the  Figure  of  the  Dioeciiii 

Dio8p61iB.    See  Thebes. 

DiosPOLis,  Stu OD  OF  (called  by  Angmtine  a  *^t& 
cil  of  Palestine,'*  and  which  Jerome,  in  a  letter  tE>  Ai- 
gustine,  calls  miserabiUs  Synodus  Diospoliiana\M  (at- 
cil  of  fourteen  bishops  held  at  Diospolis,  the  aaart 
Lydda,  A.D.  415,  to  treat  of  charges  of  heresy  bmdt 
by  Heros,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  Laxama,  of  Aii  %f,mt 
Pelagius.  **  Pelagius  himself  was  present,  bet  tf 
Heros  or  Lazarus.  Their  memorial  waa  read,  eoota- 
ing  many  propositions  <^  Pelagius ;  amoiig  thio,  the 
cliildren  dying  without  baptism  are  saved,  and  e^ 
eternal  life,  although  they  do  not  enter  the  kiaf^ 
of  heaven ;  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  aiiUMwr  h 
the  performance  of  each  particnlar  good  woik;  ^ 
man's  free  will,  with  the  law  and  Gospel  doctiistc 
sufficient ;  that  prace  is  given  according  to  oar  sena. 
and  depends  upon  man's  will.  P^lagins  eo^M 
some  of  the  propositions  attriboted  to  bim  to  be  raS^ 
his,  but  he  denied  the  sense  which  his  aiiuwrf  ft 
npon  them,  maintaining  that  they  were  capsfcis  d^ 
ing  understood  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  catholic  trsd' 
(Landon,  Manual  of  Cotmcils,  208).  The  syood  k- 
quitted  Pelagius ;  but,  as  Augustine  justly  roaatei 
of  the  decision,  it  was  not  *' heresy  that  was  thm  «■ 
quitted,  but  the  man  who  denied  the  heresy."  Stf 
Schaff;  History  of  the  Christian  Ckurck,  ni,  §  1«;  B*- 
iele,  ConciUenffeschichte,  ii,  95  sq. 

Dlot'reph^  (Atorpf^,  /oM-wwruM),  sp«» 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  fiUse  teadM»  es- 
demned  by  the  apostle  John  in  hfe  third  epistle.  AJl 
cfar.  90.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  presbyter  cr  dai- 
con,  probably  the  former.  He  reftataed  to  recdv*  * 
former  letter  sent  by  John,  thereby  declining  to  f^ 
mit  to  his  directions  or  acknowledge  his  aatbVKT 
moreover  circulating  malicious  slanders  agaiaet  thi 
apostle,  and  exercising  an  undue,  arbitrary,  sad  }^ 
nidous  inflnence  (jptXoirp^rrnwv)  in  the  char^  Q 
John  9, 10).  See  Gaius.  Neander  suggests  (P^ 
ing  and  Training^  ii,  73)  that  he  may  hare  been  of  f 
ultra-Pauline  party,  the  forerunner  of  MaidoB  (%  V 

Diphath.    See  Riphath. 
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Mploma  (Lai.  diploma;  Greek  ^iirXw/ia,  from 
\ovaOaLy  to  fold  together),  a  name  given  to  writings 
Locuxnents  conferring  certain  honors  or  privileges. 
)  Roman  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  cbar- 
I  or  donations  written  on  two  leaves  or  tablets  of 
K.  or  copper,  folded  together;  hence  the  name  dtplo- 
The  term  is  now  mostly  applied  to  instruments 
en  bj-  nziiversities  and  other  learned  societies,  in 
of  of  the  holder  having  attained  a  certain  degree, 
to  the  licenses  held  by  professional  persons  to  prao- 
)  their  Mrt.—Enctfclop,  MetrcpolUana^  s.  v;  Cham- 
«,  JSncydopadioy  s.  v. 

Diplomatics,  the  science  of  deciphering  ancient 
taxnents,  and  describing  their  origin,  date,  history, 
)«,  etc.  It  first  took  scientific  shape  in  Mabillon, 
he  Zh'plomcUica,  1681.  See  Brande,  Dictionary  of 
lence  tnui  Art  (Lond.  186dX  i,  689. 

Dippel,  JoHANN  CovBAD,  Called  the  Christian 
ftnocritwis,  was  bom  Aug.  10, 1673,  at  Frankenstein, 
ar  Darmstadt,  studied  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
d  became  professor  there.  His  vanity,  and  his  de- 
e  to  be  considered  as  a  '* reformer  of  theology,"  led 
ai  into  excesses  which  cost  him  his  situation,  and  he 
came  a  sort  of  literary  adventurer.  He  was  at  first 
violent  opponent  of  Pietism,  afterwards  lectured  on 
iromancy  and  astrology,  and  in  1697  appeared  in 
armstadt  in  the  character  of  an  alchemist  and  Pietist 
riven  away  as  an  impostor  from  Darmstadt  in  1704, 
id  from  Berlin  in  1707,  we  find  him  practicing  medi- 
ne  in  Holland,  where  some  cures  performed  by  his 
universal  medicine"  (Dippel's  oil)  gained  him  a 
-eat  reputation.  Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  debt, 
9  went  to  Altona,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Bomholm 
om  1719  to  1725.  After  his  liberation,  he  went  as  a 
^ysician  to  Sweden  in  1727,  but  left  it  m  December, 
787,  on  accoont  of  his  attacks  against  the  Church  and 
ie  institutions  of  the  country.  He  was  afterwards 
nown  in  Hesse  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  as  adept, 
uack,  and  herald  of  the  "interior  light,"  which  he 
Might  to  substitute  for  Christianity.  In  theology, 
tippel  ''attacked  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the 
tenement  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  by  faith.  Re- 
emption  takes  place  through  Christ  in  us  without  ex- 
)mal  means.  There  is  no  anger  in  God ;  an  atone- 
lent  is  therefore  not  necessary.  As  Christ  did  not 
ssume  his  humanity  out  of  Paradise,  but  out  of  the 
reakened  substance  of  fallen  man,  he  was  under  the 
lecessity,  on  his  own  account,  of  going  through  the 
larrow  gate  of  self-denial  to  ^ory ;  not  in  our  place, 
lut  for  our  good,  did  Christ  set  an  example  of  his  holy 
ife.  The  Word  of  God,  in  his  view,  is  not  in  Clirist 
ilone.  It  is  an  immediate  efi^nx  flrom  the  mouth  of 
Sod,  which  communicates  itself  to  the  hearts  of  all 
nen,  even  without  the  Scriptures :  in  every  man  there 
s  a  divine  seed,  or  e£9ux  of  the  divine  nature.  After 
he  Fall,  however,  there  was  in  man  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  which  totiilly  concealed  the  Word  of  God  im- 
[)lanted  in  us.  To  the  end  of  awakening  and  ripen- 
ing this  seed  of  God,  the  eternal  Word  of  God  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  lucifio  body  in  heaven,  by  whose 
means  the  flesh  assumed  in  Mary  was  tinged  and  del- 
Red,  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent  in  his  flesh  was  killed 
by  his  BuflTerings  and  death.  Through  both,  however, 
a  universal  tincture  was  prepared,  through  which  the 
»eed  of  God  is  awakened  in  us,  and  we  are  clothed 
^th  a  new  ludflc  body  for  our  deification.  This, 
however,  we  do  not  receive  through  external  means  of 
(trace.  In  true  Christianity  nothing  takes  place  me- 
diately :  it  is  God*s  will  to  speak  directly  to  our  heart 
by  inspiration;  it  is  Christ's  will  to  begin  his  process 
agahi  in  us,  in  each  one  separately*'  (Domer,  Hitt,  of 
tht  Doctrine  of  the  Person  tf  Christ,  Edinb.  transl.,  div. 
%  vol.  ii,  p.  876).  He  died  AprU  26, 1784,  in  Witt- 
genstein Castle.  His  adherents  were  called  Dippeli- 
*^8  {pippeUanery,  He  wrote  several  hymns ;  among 
them  the  penitential  hymn  "  0  Jtsu^  tleh  darein,'' 


Under  the  name  of  Ckristiamts  Demoeriius  he  wrote, 
Orthodoaia  orthodoxorum  (1697)  i—Papismus  protestan^ 
titm  fxqndans  (1698)  i—Faiwn  fatmm  (Amst  1710)  :— 
Glanz  des  EvangeHums  Jesu  ChrisH  (Stockh.  1827)  :— 
Der  Begenienspiegel,  ein  laieimsches  Gedicht .—PersonO' 
Ha  (an  autobiography,  no  date).  His  writings  were 
collected  under  the  title  Erdffneter  Weg  zmn  Frieden  m. 
Gott  u,  alien  Creaturen  (Amsterd.  1709 ;  new  collection 
1748, 8  vols.).— Ackermann,  LebendteschreSmng  (Leips. 
1781) ;  Hoffimann,  Lebentbetchreibung  (Darmst.  1788) ; 
Kahnis,  German  Protestantitm,  p.  126 ;  Schrdckh,  Kir- 
ehengeschichtSj  pt  ii,  viii,  808  sq. ;  Herzog,  BeaJL-En- 
cykl,  iii,  42. 

Dip^ohs,  Church  registers,  so  called  because  they 
were  originally  tablets  folded  in  two  leaves  (ditrrvxd), 
wherein,  among  the  early  Christians,  were  recorded 
the  names  of  bishops  and  other  brethren,  whether  de- 
ceased or  living,  who  were  entitled  to  have  their  names 
mentioned  in  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  from  hav- 
ing rendered  any  signal  service  to  the  Church.  When 
a  member  of  the  Church  was  excommunicated,  his 
name  was  erased  from  the  diptychs.  They  are  stUl  in 
use  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The  diptych  of  antiquity  consisted  of  two  tablets  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  other  substance,  which  folded  together, 
and  contained  a  coating  of  wax  on  the  interior.  On 
this  wax  were  written  at  first  private  letters.  In  this 
case  the  diptych  was  bound  with  a  cord,  and  sealed 
with  wax.  Later,  the  emperors,  consuls,  and  other 
magistrates,  to  celebrate  their  elevation  to  oflSce,  sent 
diptychs  to  thehr  friends,  containhag  on  the  exterior 
of  the  tablets  an  engraving  of  their  portrait,  or  of  some 
circumstance  connected  with  theb  official  promotion. 
They  were  also  employed  as  public  registers.  The 
sacred  diptychs  contained  on  one  side  names  of  the 
living,  on  the  other  of  the  dead,  which  were  rehearsed 
during  sacrifices.  When  Christianity  became  trium- 
phant, diptychs  were  used  to  contain  sculptures  of  re- 
ligious subjects  and  scenes.  Even  the  poorest  travel- 
ler or  pilgrim  used  them  to  hold  the  images  of  sacred 
persons,  before  which  he  bowed  in  prayer  several 
times  a  day.  In  Christian  art,  a  diptych  is  an  altar- 
painting  in  two  pieces,  which  may  be  folded  together, 
and  which  contain  paintings  on  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  surfaces. — Siegel,  ChrisU.-kirchUche  AlterthU- 
mer,  iii,  259;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  x,  2,  6,  and  xv, 
8, 17 ;  Jamieson,  History  of  our  Lord  in  Art,  i,  21. 

Director  of  thb  Conscibncb  (or  spiritual  direc^ 
tor),  a  title  often  given  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the 
priest  acting  as  confessor,  with  power  of  absolution. 

Directory,  I.  a  set  of  rules  for  worship  and  ordi- 
nation, drawn  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  Liturgy,  or 
Book  of  Conunon  Prayer,  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines.  The  Directory  was  fttuned  in  1648, 
ratified  by  Parliament  Jan.  8,  1644,  and  adopted  by 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly  in  1646.  In  the  Act 
of  1844,  it  is  entitied  a  Directory  for  the  PvbUc  Worship 
of  God  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  The  same  ordinance  repealed  the 
acts  of  Edward  YI  and  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  Litur- 
gy was  established,  and  forbade  the  use  of  it  within 
any  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  public  worship  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  appointing  the  use  of  the  Directory  in 
its  stead.  This  ordinance,  indeed,  never  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  succeed- 
ed in  abolishing  the  established  worship.  In  some 
parts  the  Directory  could  not  be  procured,  in  others  it 
was  rejected ;  some  ministers  would  not  read  any  form, 
others  read  one  of  their  own.  The  Parliament,  there- 
fore, in  the  ensuing  summer,  called  in  all  the  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  such  minis- 
ters as  should  read  any  other  form  than  that  imposed 
by  the  Directory.  The  penalty  for  reading  the  Litur- 
gy was  £5  for  the  first  oflfSsnce,  £10  for  the  second,  and 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  third ;  for  non-observ- 
ance of  the  Directory,  40f.     Any  one  who  should 
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preach,  write,  or  print  anything  in  derogation  of  the 
Directory  was  to  forfeit  not  leas  than  £5,  nor  more  than 
£50,  to  the  poor.  All  Common  Pr<syer-booh»  remain- 
ing in  parish  churches  or  chapels  were  ordered  to  be 
carried  to  the  committee  of  the  several  counties  within 
a  month,  there  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Parliament 
should  direct  (Rushworth,  Hid,  CoU,  p.  iv,  i,  295,  dted 
in  Eodie,  Eecla,  Cydopmdia  s.  v.). 

The  Directory  prescribes  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  any 
responses  on  the  part  of  the  people,  except  ilmai.  It 
enjoins  that  ^*  the  people  shall  enter  the  churches  rev- 
erently, and  in  a  grave  and  becoming  manner,  with^ 
out  adoration,  or  bowing  towards  one  place  or  another ; 
that  the  minister  is  to  begin  with  prayer,  to  which  all 
present  are  to  give  due  attention,  and  to  abstain  from 
all  private  conferences  or  salutations ;  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  the  congregation,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  worship  of  God,  be  performed  by  the  pas- 
tors and  teachers ;  that  all  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  none  of  those  called 
apocrypha],  be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
in  the  best  allowed  translation ;  that  the  portion  to  b<> 
read  at  once  be  left  to  the  minister,  but  that  commonly 
one  chapter  of  each  Testament  be  read  at  every  meet- 
ing ;  that  all  the  canonical  books  be  read  over  in  order, 
that  the  people  may  be  the  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures ;  that  when  the  minister  shall  judge  it  nec- 
essary to  expound  any  part  of  what  is  read,  he  is  not 
to  begin  hu  exposition  till  the  whole  chapter  or  psalm 
be  ended,  and  that  after  reading  the  Scripture  and 
singing  the  psalm,  the  minister  who  preaches  is  to  be- 
gin with  prayer.  It  then  prescribes  heads  for  the 
prayer ;  enjoins  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon  be  a 
text  of  Scripture,  which  teaches  some  principle  or  head 
of  religion,  or  is  otherwise  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
and  recommends  that  the  introduction* to  the  text  be 
brief  and  perspicuous,  and  drawn  from  the  words  or 
context,  or  from  some  parallel  passage  of  Scripture. 
In  dividing  the  text,  the  minister  is  to  regard  the  or- 
der of  the  matter  rather  than  that  of  the  words ;  he  is 
not  to  burden  the  memory  of  his  hearers  with  too  many 
divisions,  nor  perplex  their  understandings  with  log- 
ical phrases  and  terms  of  art ;  he  is  chiefly  to  insist  on 
those  doctrines  which  are  principally  intended,  and 
most  likely  to  edify  his  hearers ;  he  is  not  to  propose 
nor  answer  any  unnecessary  objections,  but  to  confute 
error,  and  satisfy  the  judgments  of  his  audience ;  and 
he  is  to  be  very  sparing  in  quotations  from,  ecclesias- 
tical or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or  modem,  etc. 
The  Directory  recommends  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er as  a  perfect  model  of  devotion.  It  forbids  private 
or  lay  persons  to  administer  baptism,  and  enjoins  it  to 
be  performed  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  It  or- 
ders that  the  communion-table  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
be  so  conveniently  placed  that  the  communicants  may 
sit  about  it.  It  enjoins  that  the  Sabbath  be  observ^ 
with  the  greatest  strictness,  both  in  public  and  private ; 
that  marriage  be  solemnized  by  a  lawftil  minister  of 
the  word,  who  is  to  give  counsel  to,  and  pray  for  the 
parties ;  that  the  minister  teach  the  people  not  only  in 
public,  but  in  private ;  that  the  sick  be  visited  by  the 
minister,  under  whose  charge  they  are,  and  who  shall 
administer  spiritual  good  to  their  soub ;  that  the  dead 
be  buried  wiUiout  any  prayers  or  religious  ceremonies ; 
that  days  of  fasting  be  ol>8erved  when  the  judgments 
of  God  are  abroad  in  the  world,  or  when  some  impor- 
tant blessings  are  desired ;  that  days  of  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received  be  also  kept ;  and,  lastly,  that  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  praise  God  publicly,  the 
whole  congregation  join  together  in  singing  psalms. 
In  an  Appendix  it  is  enjoined  that  all  festivals,  vulgar- 
ly called  holy  days,  be  abolished,  and  that  no  day  be 
observed  except  tiie  Lord's  day ;  and  that,  as  no  place 
is  capable  of  any  holiness  under  pretence  of  consecra- 
tion, or  subject  to  pollution  by  any  superstition  for- 
merly employed,  the  places  of  worship  now  used  be 
still  continued." 


This  Directory,  which  is  still  partly,  te  ^ 
means  strictly,  adhered  to  by  J^reAjiamm  a 
British  Islands,  is  given  in  fuU  in  Keid,  ifiitoi}«'i 
Pwriiam,  appendix  viii ;  see  also  CoDmk,  Qmtk 
tory  qfEnffiandf  viii,  287  sq. 

II.  The  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  tlie  TJBiiid3bi 
has  a  Direetory/br  Wortkipy  in  fiflera  daptscvii 
was  amended  and  ratified  by  the  General  iam.* 
in  1821,  and  may  be  found  appended  to  Tie  Cmm 
Han  of  the  Pretbyterian  Charck  (Phfladf^lphis,  ra» 
terian  Board). 

III.  In  the  Roman  Catbolic  Chnrdi  an  ii 
rectory  (Directorium)  for  the  deigy  b  pnhlidMii^ 
gives  rules  of  ceremonial  according  to  the  aiaStik 
the  year,  as  settled  by  the  bishop  of  the  dioecse. 
Ktualists  in  England  have  imitated  thb  in  &s  » 
called  Directorium  AngHccamm. 

Dirge,  a  funeral  hymn,  derived  ttom  1bthLB\ 
rige^  the  first  word  of  the  first  antipbon  in  &  s&^ 
called  OfficiuM  Defvnctortan,  which  is  Diripe,  /^ 
Deus  meuSj  in  eonipeciu  tuo,  viam  meam.—Vntts  '^ 
Common  Prayer^  part  ii,  ch.  v,  §  5 ;  RitaA  &b9B| 
Officium  DefuncL  ad  MatuL  A  ntipkima. 

Discaloeati,  or  Barefooted  Monks  d^ 
Ntms,  is  the  generic  name  of  several  refigiiiif  «^ 
whose  members  wear  only  sandals  of  leather,  w«d  ^ 
knitting- work.  The  Franciscans  bare  partkdc^ 
been  designated  by  that  name.  The  diffemt  «^ 
are,  1.  The  barefooted  monke  qfSL  Awftuiim,keBM 
at  Talavera  by  command  of  Philip  II,  and  wtick  4 
terwards  spread  throughout  France  and  the  Eafio^ 
West  Indies.  2.  The  barefooted  mm$  o/SLAip^ 
established  in  1589  by  a  Spanish  maid  of  baaor.Pn 
denia  Grille,  in  the  convent  of  the  Viaitatioa  AM 
rid.  8.  The  barefooted  Ladiet  of  Mercy  for  tht  Sa 
tion  of  prisoners,  established  at  Biso  and  Amoaj^ 
Spain,  in  1604,  by  Peter  John  of  Baptista.  iU 
barefcNOted  Cannditesy  male  and  female  (bsn^ 
monks  of  the  Croes,  at  A  vila),  founded  in  153  ht  lk\ 
resa,  and  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Spaia,F«« 
gal,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  India.  A  pd^ 
these,  not  belonging  to  Spain,  are  called  CoBpc^ 
of  the  barefooted  CarmeHies  o/SLESae.  5. 71»  »« 
footed  TYiniiarians,  esUblished  at  Val  de  Pefin  'a 
1596,  by  John  Baptiste  de  la  Conception :  their  dM« 
white,  with  a  red  or  blue  cross,  and  a  brown  doikni 
hood ;  in  the  choir  they  wear  over  this  a  tifi<ata'^ 
cloak.  This  order  spread  over  Spain,  Fia&ct  ^ 
many,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Italy.  *■  ^ 
barefooted  Minoritei  (Minorites  of  the  RiyidCXaen^ 
in  Spain;  Minorites  cqpvctas,  evangelical  brfthRslv' 
tablished  in  1494  by  John  of  Guadalonpe,  mtk  pr- 
ince of  Granada.  After  many  difilcnltiei  witk  dsJ 
popes,  etc  they  in  1517  took  the  name  of  the  ^^^ 
ed  Obeervanee,  and  established  twelve  prerincK  3 
Spain,  Portu^,  India,  and  America.  7.  Tke  bts^ 
led*  Mtnonies  of  France  (les  BecdUeU),  estilfiiW 
in  1692  by  the  Count  de  Nevers,  who  toon  cstifc&W 
twelve  provinces  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Caas^  * 
The  Mmorites  of  St  Peter  qf  Alcantara,  e&taki&M^ 
him  in  1540  at  Placencia:  they  adhere  to  the  «* 
rules  of  the  Anachorets.  The  order  is  yet  Tery  s> 
merous  in  Italy.  9.  Minorites  of  nienmymm  c^l^ 
so,  established  by  him  in  1545,  but  suppressed  in  VJ^ 
10.  Minorites  Cc^mckm*  (see  Capdchhss).  U-  ^ 
rites  of  John  ofPuebla,  founded  by  him  m  14P9b* 
Sierra  Morena :  in  the  16th  centory  they  were  f<sai> 
incorporated  in  the  order  of  Uie  Regolar  Ob«r»^*^ 
12.  Soccolanti  (Cord^Ueis);  see  Minorita  of  tk  »> 
servance.  18.  Minorites  Cehttinet  (poor  bensits  C<^ 
tins),  established  in  1294  by  some  Minorites  retifft 
firom  a  mission  in  Armenia.  After  the  detth  o^pf 
Celestin  V  they  fell  into  disgrace,  and  were  drina* 
Greece ;  returning  finally  to  Apulia,  thej  wen  p^ 
cuted  as  heretics  and  schismatics  by  the  laqosQ* 
Many  fled  to  France,  where,  with  Tuacan  sad  J^ 
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lorites,  they  founded  the  Congregation  of  Narbonne, 
the  Spiritual  Congregation,  which  were  suppressed 
l318  \>y  the  Inquisition,  part  of  them  being  put  to 
th,  and  the  others  imprisoned  for  life.  14.  Sisters 
he  Ave  Maria,  15.  Female  Capuchmi.  16.  dari*- 
s  of  the  Stricter  Observance,  established  at  Albano 
1631  hy  Francisca  of  Jesus  Maria,  and  whose  rule 
)  adopted  in  some  Italian  convents.  17.  Female 
horites  of  Si.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  established  in  1676 
Ja  Fassa  by  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  are  found 
y  in  Italj.  18.  Barefooted  brethren  and  8isteE|  of 
3d  order  of  3t.  Francis  (gli  Scalzi),  in  Sicily,  Bal- 
tia,  Istria,  etc.;  established  in  15^  by  Jacob  of 
gubio,  in  the  convent  of  La  Tropa.  They  extended 
ddly,  but  were  in  1602  united  to  the  Congregation 
the  3d  order  of  Lombards.  19.  Nuns  of  the  3d  or^ 
>  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Stricter  Observance  in  France 
r  Picptui),  established  in  1693  by  Vincent  Mussart 
Franconville,  and  endowed  wiUi  the  convent  of 
:pas,  at  Paris,  in  1601.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
)  erection  and  management  of  hospitals ;  abolished 
1789,  they  were  reorganized  by  the  abb^  Coudrin  in 
14,  sanctioned  by  pope  Pius  YII,  and  in  1833  were 
pointed  to  the  missions  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
.  JUcoliect  nuns  of  the  dd  order  of  St.  Francis,  foand- 
in  1633  at  Limburg  by  Johanna  van  Neerich,  who 
ve  them  very  rigid  rules :  they  were  abolished  in 
89.  21.  ffospitaUert  of  the  dd  order  of  St  Francis 
[inims,  etc),  established  at  Madrid  in  1567  by  Bem> 
jd  of  Obregon :  they  were  widely  disseminated  in 
>rtugal,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  have  but 
tely  disappeared.  22.  Female  Choristert  ofNoli^  8d 
der  of  St.  Francis,  established  by  count  Nicholas  of 
rsini  and  Spoleto  in  1354  for  bis  own  choristers: 
-ess,  gray,  with  a  white  belt,  streamer,  and  gray 
til ;  the  latter  black  on  feast  days.  23.  Hermits  of 
forUe  Luco,  founded  in  1012 :  they  count  only  a  few 
ichorites  at  Spoleto  in  Umbria.  24.  Hermits  of  SL 
)hn  the  Baptist^  established  in  the  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
ambrai,  and  Belial  in  1630  by  Michael  of  Sabina : 
ley  soon  numbered  100,  but  disappeared  in  1789.  25. 
enerally,  all  the  congregations  of  regular  Anchorites^ 
od  of  the  Minorites  of  ike  Observance, — ^Pierer,  a.  v. 
larfilssermonche. 

Disceming  OF  SPIRITS  (SiaKpunc  wvtvfAdrwv, 
iscrindnaiion  of  spirits,  1  Cor.  xii,  10).  This  expres- 
ion  b  now  usually  understood  to  mean  a  high  faculty, 
njoyed  by  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic  age,  of  in- 
oitively  probing  the  heart  and  distinguishing  the  se- 
ret  dispositions  of  men  (compare  1  Cor.  xiv,  29 ;  1 
ohn  V,  1).  It  appears  to  hare  been  one  of  the  gifts 
teculiar  to  that  age,  and  was  especially  necessary  at 
i  time  when  the  standards  of  doctrine  were  not  well 
sstablbhed  or  generally  understood,  and  when  many 
leceivers  were  abroad  (2  John  ii,  7).  This  faculty  of 
lupematural  insight  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
ihiefly  upon  those  who  came  forward  as  teachers  of 
Hhers,  and  whose  real  designs  it  was  important  that 
the  infant  churches  should  know.  Authentic  instances, 
tiowever,  do  not  appear  to  show  the  method  of  its  ex- 
ercise, although  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(Acts  V,  •,  9),  of  Shnon  Magus  (viii,  21),  and  of  Ely- 
tnas  (xiii,  9),  are  cases  ui  point     See  Gifts,  Spiki't- 

UAL. 

Disciple  (Lat  discipnbtSj  a  scholar,  from  discere, 
to  learn:  Matt,  x,  24),  one  who  professes  to  have 
learned  certain  principles  from  another,  and  maintains 
them  on  that  other*s  authority.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  applied  principally  to  the  followers  of 
Christ;  sometimes  to  those  of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt, 
ix,  14 ;  and  of  the  Pharisees,  Matt  xxii,  16.  It  is  used 
in  a  special  manner  to  point  out  the  twelve.  Matt,  x, 
1 ;  xi,  1 ;  XX,  17.  A  disciple  of  Christ  may  now  be 
defined  as  one  who  believes  his  doctrine,  rests  upon  his 
B&crifioe,  imbibes  bis  spirit  and  imitates  his  example 
(Fairar,  BibL  and  Theol,  Did,  s.  v.).     »*  There  are  three 


senses  in  which  men  are  sometimes  called  *•  disciples' 
of  any  other  person :  (1.)  Incorreetiy^  from  their  sunply 
maintaining  something  that  he  ifiaintains,  without  any 
profession  or  proof  of  its  being  derived  from  hun.  Thus 
Augustine  was  a  predestinarian,  and  so  was  Moham- 
med, yet  no  one  supposes  that  the  one  derived  his  be-, 
lief  ftt)m  the  other.  It  is  very  common,  however,  to 
say  of  another  that  he  is  an  Arian,  Athanasian,  Socin- 
ian,  eCc.  which  tends  to  mislead,  unless  it  is  admitted, 
or  can  be  proved,  that  he  learned  his  opinions  from 
this  or  that  master.  (2.)  When  certam  persons  avoui 
that  they  have  adopted  the  views  of  another,  not,  how^ 
ever,  on  his  authority,  but  ttom  holding  them  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason  or  to  Scripture,  as  the  Platonic, 
and  most  other  philosophical  sects — the  Lutherans, 
Zuinglians,  etc.  (8.)  When,  like  the  disciples  of  Je- 
sus, and,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  certain  churches,  they  profess  to  receive 
their  system  on  the  authority  of  their  master  or  Church, 
to  acquiesce  in  an  '  ipse-dixit,'  or  to  receive  all  that 
the  Church  receives.  These  three  senses  should  be 
carefully  kept  distinct." — Eden,  Churchman's  Diction- 
ary,  s.  v. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call 
themselves,  "The  Church  of  Christ,"  a  body  of  Bap- 
tists sometimes  called  by  their  opponents  '*  Campbell- 
ites,"  assumed  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization 
about  the  year  1827.  In  1808  Thomas  Campbell  mi- 
grated from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  minister  of  the  *^  Seceders."  He  was  a  con« 
scientious  advocate  of  religious  reform,  and  contended 
for  a  restoration  of  the  Christian  Church  to  apostolic 
practice  and  precept.  See  Campbell,  Thomas.  In 
1809  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  heartily 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  views  of  religious  reform. 
See  Campbell,  Alexakdeb.  The  first  practical 
movement  was  to  form  a  small  association  of  disciples 
for  the  special  study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  pledge 
that,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  they 
would  strictiy  conform  their  practice  to  the  teachings  of 
the  divine  Word.  This  was  a  practical  separation  from 
the  "  Seceders,"  and  resulted  in  the  organization^f  a 
small  congregation  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  known 
as  the  Brush  Run  Church,  Sept  10,  1810.  Thomas 
Campbell  was  one  of  the  original  elders  of  this  con- 
gregation, and  by  it  his  son  Alexander  was  first  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  It  was  not  long  till  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  engaged  their  attention,  and,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  among  themselves,  the  father 
and  son,  with  five  others,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Scriptures  taught  the  "immersion  of  believers." 
Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1812,  they  were  im- 
mersed by  a  Baptist  minister.  In  1815  the}'  had  in- 
creased to  some  five  or  six  congregations,  when  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  Redstone  (Baptist)  Associa- 
tion, stipulating,  however,  in  writing,  that  no  **  terms 
of  union  or  communion  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  required.*'  To  many  of  the  Baptist  preach- 
ers this  union  was  distasteful  from  the  first,  and  it 
finally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  these  congrega- 
tions, who  then  joined  the  Mahoning  (Ohio)  Asso- 
ciation, which  more  nearly  accorded  witii  them,  and 
which  finally  became  thdroughly  identified  with  the 
movement. 

In  1828  Alexander  Campbell  established  the  *'  Chris- 
tian Baptist."  Through  this  monthl}r,  and  several 
public  oral  debates  on  baptism,  and  extensive  tours  of 
preaching,  his  views  spread  rapidly  and  widely  among 
the  Baptists.  But  personal  opposition  at  last  took  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  action,  and  in  1827  the  Dover 
Association  of  Virginia  decreed  the  excommunication 
from  Baptist  fellowship  of  all  who  held  and  advocated 
the  views  of  Alexander  Campbell.  This  was  the  be^ 
ginning  of  a  general  action  among  the  Baptists ;  and 
the  Reformers,  as  they  were  called,  were  compelled  to 
associate  in  a  separate  organization,  which  rapidly  in- 
creased, especially  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
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Histonrif  and  YirKinia.  Churches  were  also  formed  in 
the  British  Provincee  of  North  America,  in  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Australia.  They  are  increasing  in 
all  these  countries,  and  in  England  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing numerous. 

II.  Principles  end  Practice. — ^The  Disciples  profSess 
to  reject  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  fai^  as  at  hu- 
man origin  and  divisive  in  their  influence,  and  to  take 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  these  alone,  as  the  only  au- 
thority in  fiuth  and  practice  binding  upon  Christians. 
'*  Faith  in  the  testimony  of  God,  and  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  Christ,  are  the  only  bond  of  union.** 
The  subtle  speculations  of  theology  are  not  to  be  forced 
upon  the  faith  or  conscience  of  Christians,  and  Bible 
themes  are  to  be  presented  in  Bible  terms.  For  object- 
ing to  many  of  the  terms  of  theology,  such  as  **  trini- 
ty," "eternally  begotten,"  co-essential,"  and  "con- 
substantial,"  they  have  been  by  some  charged  with 
being  **  Unitarians."  But  on  tUs  subject  there  is  now 
perhaps  no  respectable  doubt  of  their  entire  **  ortho- 
doxy." They  break  the  loaf,  in  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour,  every  first  day  of  the 
week.  This  practice,  they  contend,  has  the  warrant 
of  apostolic  example,  and  is  therefore  of  divine  obli^- 
tioD.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  first  Christians  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
its  peculiar  sanctification.  They  hold  that  faith  and 
repentance  are  the  divinely-appointed  antecedents  to 
baptism,  and  that  it  to  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  minister  to  say  to  all  who  believe  and 
repent,  "  Be  immersed,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  They 
are  congregational  in  their  organization,  and  recognise 
three  classes  of  officers :  1,  elders,  presbyters,  or  bish- 
ops ;  2,  deacons ;  8,  evangelists.  These  last  consti- 
tute the  itinerating  minbtiy  or  the  missionaries  of  the 
Churcli,  and  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Disciples  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  are  very  active  in  evangelical  labor.  In  questions 
of  speculative  opinioh  they  allow  the  widest  differences, 
but  contend  earnestly  for  the  unity  of  a  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  immersion, 
one  hope,  one  body,  one  spirit,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all.  On  the  subjects  of  the  atonement,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  future  judgment,  they  hold  the  common 
faith  of  evangelical  Christians. 

III.  The  Disciples  are  now  estimated  as  about  500,000 
in  numbers.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  interest 
in  education,  and  have  a  large  number  of  academies 
and  seminaries,  and  several  colleges  of  high  standing. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  are  Bethany  Col- 
lege, founded  by  A.  Campbell,  and  presided  over  by 
him  until  his  death ;  Kentucky  University,  and  the 
North-western  Christian  University,  at  Indianapolis ; 
Eureka  College,  Illinois,  and  Hiram  College,  Ohio. 
They  have  25  periodicals,  viz.  9  weeklies,  15  month- 
lies, and  1  quarterly.  Of  these,  ttpo  (monthlies)  are 
published,  one  in  Great  Britain  and  one  in  Canada; 
all  the  rest  in  the  United  States.  The  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  are  The  Millennial  Harbinger 
(monthly),  Bethany;  M.  E.  Lard's  Quarterly,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ;  The  Review,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  The 
Standard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (weeklies). 

Literature,—!.  The  writings  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell (see  art);  2.  The  Christian  Baptist,  7  vols.;  8. 
The  Millennial  Harbinger,  38  vols. ;  4.  Jeter,  Can^ 
bellism  Examined  (N.  Y.  12mo),  and  Lard's  Review  of 
Jeter;  5.  McGarvey's  Commentary  on  Acts;  6.  Milli- 
gan,  F(nth  and  Reason ;  7.  Lamar,  Interpretation ;  8. 
Christian  Review^  Jan.  1855 ;  and  1856,  p.  480 ;  Prince- 
tan  Review^  1845,  p.  183 ;  American  Btb.  Repository^  2d 
series,  1,94,295;  iii,  208. 

Disciples  of  John.    See  Christians  op  St. 


Discipline  (Lat  disdpBma^  iuttrucAu,  fai 
a  term  used  ecclesiastically  to  denote  the  sp^ 
in  the  Christian  Church,  of  mles  for  the  srie 
purity  of  the  lives  of  its  members ;  also  tk  M 
rules  for  the  government,  worship,  etc  of  nj^i 
ular  Church,  enacted  by  its  aoihaiity,  aad  ffae 
published  in  a  *'Book  of  Disdpliiie.*' 

I.  (Mrch  Disc^fline.--(1.)  In  the  Eariy  Cimd. 
first  rule  of  discipline  in  the  N.  T.  is  givcB  a  1 
xviii,  15-17:  *'Hor«over,if  thy  brother  sfaifi in 
aflunst  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fuilt  beCv«t 
ana  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thoa  b^p 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  to 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  tiiat  in  the  nmc^  d 
or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  eM>i£4 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tdl  it  on 
Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Chuck  kt] 
be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  poblicsfi.''  ] 
the  aims  are  (1)  the  reformatian  of  the  offeoda:  i 
that  fiBuling,  (2)  the  purification  of  the  CfamcL  ^ 
method  is,  (a)  that  the  offended  person  takes  tk 
step,  and,  that  failing,  (&)  a  small  Church  cocsal 
acts ;  and,  in  case  of  their  fiulure,  (r)  the  (M 
called  in,  and  the  obatinate  offender  is  cat  sf  I 
fellowship. 

The  apostolical  discipline  is  illnstrBted  ly&i 
of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor.  t,  1-llX    Hm  I 
excommunicates  the  offender,  (1)  verse  S, 
own  judgment  concerning  the  offence  and  i£i  ] 
trator ;  (2)  verse  4,  stating  that  he  acts  **iBtfai 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;**  and^  (3)  assodstag 
himself  the  whole  body  of  the  Corinthian  CksrA^ 
ing  also  "  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Od 
(Compare  De  Wette  and  Stanley,  m  kc;  Sd 
Apostolic  Ckmreh,  §  122 ;  Coleman,  AposkBemdH 
itive  ChvTck,  chap.  v).    In  yerse  12  he  nnplies  tU 
'*jadgment'*  lies  with  the  Church,  ''Do  sot  w.i 
them  that  are  within  ?"    He  enjoins  strict  sepd 
from  immoral  professors  of  religbn :  vene  11, 
now  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keq>  cooftq 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fannotf^ 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  raOer,  or  a  ' 
or  an  extortioner :  with  such  a  one  no  not  to 
In  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  the 
discipline  brought  penitence ;  and  the  apostle  \^ 
ii)  exhorts  the  Church  to  ''forgive  and  oomfatk 
and  restore  him  to  fellowship.     On  the  ap«tt 
discipline,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  monls,  vm'fi 
also  2  Thess.  iii,  6;   1  Tim.  i,  20;  2  Joba.  9~n 
"He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Chrat^k  h£! 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.     If  there  cose  ir 
unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  recent  ^ 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speei^ 
he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  Is  r*- 
deeds.'*    The  exercise  of  discipline  (1)  by  repiwC  if 
by  censure,  (8)  by  excommunication,  was  k^  a  * 
hands  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  (not  of  asj  ^ 
cial  dass  or  order  in  the  Church),  daring  its  etfia 
and  best  ages.     See  asummingupofthe  eyidace" 
this  point  in  Coleman,  Apostolical  and  Primitiee  O^ 
chap.  v.    "The  primitive  Church  never  pretended s 
exercise  discipline  upon  any  but  such  as  v^  v^ 
her  pale,  in  the  largc»t  sense,  by  some  act  of  tiwr  fl« 
profession,  and  even  upon  these  she  never  pretest 
to  exercise  her  discipline  so  fkr  as  to  caned  or  (fia> 
nul  their  baptism.     But  the  discipline  of  the  (l^ 
consisted  in  a  power  to  deprive  men  of  the  beae&s  i 
external  communion,  such  as  public  prayer,  racei^ 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  acts  of  divine  wor^p.  ^ 
power,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Church  bfH 
man  laws,  was  a  mere  spiritual  authority,  or,  s ^ 
Cyprian  terms  it,  a  spiritual  sword,  affectmg  tie  m 
and  not  the  body"  (Hook,  Cktirck  Die^onar^  5.  t-^ 
On  the  so-called  secrH  dist^pUneattht  andeatCliani 
see  Arcani  Disciplina. 

As  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  it  seemi  detr  **d* 
the  action  of  the  laity  was  requisite,  as  late  sstbe  en> 
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rtbe  third  century,  in  all  diBciplinary  proceedings 
e  Church.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
however,  this  cardinal  right,  through  the  opera- 
yf  causes  which  have  been  briefly  mentioned,  and 
h  may  be  more  fully  specified  hereafter,  was  great> 
)ridged,  and  shortly  was  wholly  lost.  This  fact 
;rate8  the  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierar- 

While  the  right  of  the  laity  is  yet  undisputed, 
>ower  of  the  bishop  begins  at  first  to  be  partially 
ted  and  occasionally  admitted,  the  people  occupy- 
i  neutral  position  between  submission  and  open 
lity.  But  firom  disuse  to  denial,  and  from  denial 
ctinction  of  neglected  privileges  and  powers,  the 
int  is  natural,  short,  and  rapid.  From  about  the 
lie  of  the  fourth  century,  accordingly,  the  bishops 
ned  the  control  of  the  whole  penal  jurisdiction  of 
aity,  opening  and  shutting  at  pleasure  the  doors 
e  Church,  inflicting  sentence  of  excommunication, 
prescribing  at  their  discretion  the  austerities  of 
nee,  and  again  absolving  the  penitents,  and  re- 
ng  them  to  the  Church  by  their  own  arbitrary 
3rs.  The  people  accordingly,  no  longer  having 
part  in  the  trial  of  offences,  cdised  to  watch  for 
purity  of  the  Church,  connived  at  offences,  and 
ealed  the  offender,  not  caring  to  interfere  with  the 
ogative  of  the  bishop,  in  which  they  had  no  further 
rest.  The  speedy  and  sad  corruption  of  the  Church 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  this  loose  and  ar- 
iry  discipline.  Nor  was  it  to  be  doubted  that  this 
one  efficient  cause  of  that  degeneracy  which  suc- 
ied"  (Coleman,  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Ckurchj 
). v).  "This  transition  changed  essentially  the 
dons  of  the  officers  to  the  members  of  the  Church, 
the  conditions  of  Church  membership.  The  offi- 
of  the  Church,  instead  of  receiving  authority  and 
e  from  that  body  for  their  service,  claim  authority 

commission  fh>m  God  for  the  exercise  of  their 
itions.  They  are  now  the  rulers,  not  the  servants, 
it  the  beginning  they  were,  of  the  Church.  A 
m  with  the  Church  by  a  public  profession  is  a 
isaction  not  so  much  between  the  Church  and 
professing  Christian,  as  between  him  and  the 
top.  The  contracting,  covenanting  parties  are  the 
lop  and  the  believer.  The  sovereign  authority  of 
Church  is  merged  and  lost  in  that  of  the  priest- 
a.  Ecclesiastical  discipline  naturally  resolves  it* 
into  a  system  of  penance  administered  by  the 
isthood,  in  whom  alone  authority  is  vested  for  the 
ishment  of  offences"  (Coleman,  AncietU  ChristicaA' 
;hap.  xxii). 

1.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  andin  the  Roman  Ckurck,  the 
tem  of  penitential  discipline,  for  the  treatment  of 
sons  confessing  their  sin,  grew  up  into  full  propor- 
18.  See  Penancb  ;  Penitential  Discipline.  In 
Roman  Church,  and  among  some  Protestant  writ- 

the  word  discipline,  standing  alone,  implies  only 
litential,  and  not  punitive  dbcipline. 
[II.  In  the  Modem  Church.— The  exercise  of  puni- 
9  discipline  in  the  modem  Church  is  found  to  be 
Mssible,  or  nearly  so,  in  state  churches.  In  the 
arch  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  state  churches 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  almost  unknown, 
lere  citizens,  as  such,  are  ipso  facto  Church  mem- 
|8,  to  punish  the  Church  member  is  to  affect  a  man's 
izenship. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Free  churches,  whether  in 
rope  or  America,  discipline  by  reproof,  censure, 
(pension,  or  excommunication  is  not  only  possible, 
t  is  actually  practiced  very  generally.  The  foUow- 
J  passage  contains  principles  on  which  the  Free 
otestant  churches  of  modem  Christendom  generally 
i  with  regard  to  discipline. 

"  Godly  discipline  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of 
3  notes  or  marks  of  a  true  Church.  Our  Protestant 
•efathers  charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with  being 
eatly  wanting  in  this,  and  scarce  deserving  the  name 
Church  by  reason  of  such  want.  Discipline  relates 
II.-F  F  p 


to  the  laws  of  any  society,  and  the  penalties  of  disobe- 
dience. All  institutions  must  have  laws  in  order  to 
good  government.  Christ's  kingdom  has  its  laws  and 
penalties.  Many  of  them  were  expressly  appointed  by 
Christ  himself.  Others,  in  conformity  with  the  same, 
have  f^m  time  to  time  been  added  by  the  Church. 
To  obey  the  powers  ordaiued  of  Grod,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  when  exercised  according  to  his  reveal- 
ed will,  is  a  bounden  duty.  Ministers,  at  the  time  of 
their  ordination,  promise  fiuthful  obedience  to  those 
who  are  placed  ovef  them,  and  who  exercise  their  au- 
thority according  to  proscribed  rules.  A  due  respect 
also  is  required  to  their  godly  admonitions  and  judg- 
ments. 'This  obedience  and  respect  are  to  be  shown 
not  merely  to  those  with  whom  we  may  agree  in  sen- 
timent or  sympathize  in  theological  views,  but  to  those 
also  from  whom  we  differ ;  and  this  may  be  done  with- 
out any  improper  sacrifice  of  Christian  liberty  or  right 
of  private  judgment.  As  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Church,  whether  the  observance  be  specially 
required  by  rulers  or  not,  the  trae  Christian  will  hold 
himself  bound  to  render  it.  He  wOl  not  select  such  of 
them  as  he  most  approves,  or  as  most  accord  with  his 
doctrines,  and  scrupulously  observe  these,  making  such 
observance  a  test,  and  denouncing  those  who  differ 
flpom  him ;  but  he  will  resolve  to  obey  them  all,  out 
of  respect  to  the  authority  enjoining  them.  And  yet, 
since  God  himself,  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  al- 
lows even  his  holy  Sabbath  to  be  violated  as  to  its 
letter,  and  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  be  withheld,  so 
a  wise  discretion  has  ever  been  conceded  to  God's 
ministers  in  the  observance  of  inferior  rules,  or  in 
regard  to  things  become  obsolete,  having  due  refer- 
ence to  times,  places,  and  circumstances.  Wherever 
such  discretion  has  not  been  allowed  or  exercised,  the 
result  has  been  that  men  have  strained  at  the  gnat 
and  swallowed  the  camel;  have  tithed  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  as 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,  so  rubrics  and  canons  were  made  for  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Church  for  them"  (Bishop  Meada, 
TVue  Churchman). 

In  Presbyterian  churches,  discipline  is  exercised  by 
the  Session  (q.  v.),  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  thence  to  Synod  and  Genera^  Assembly.  In  the 
*'Fonn  of  Government"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (book  ii),  the  general 
principles  of  dbcipline  are  laid  down  as  follows :  *'  I. 
Discipline  is  the  exercise  of  that  authority  and  the  ap- 
plication of  that  system  of  laws  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Church.  II.  The  exercise 
of  discipline  is  highly  important  and  necessary.  Its 
ends  are,  the  removal  of  offences ;  the  vindication  of 
the  honor  of  Christ;  the  promotion  of  the  purity  and 
general  edification  of  the  Church ;  and  also  the  bene- 
fit of  the  offender  himself.  III.  An  offence  is  any- 
thing in  the  principles  or  practice  of  a  Church  mem- 
ber which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  or  which,  if 
it  be  not  in  its  own  nature  sinftal,  may  tempt  others 
to  sin,  or  mar  their  spiritual  edification.  IV.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  judica^ 
tory  as  an  offence,  or  admitted  as  matter  of  accusation, 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  such  from  Scripture,  or 
from  the  regulations  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
founded  on  Scripture,  and  which  does  not  involve  those 
evils  which  discipline  is  intended  to  prevent.  V.  The 
exercise  of  discipline  in  such  a  manner  as  to  edify  the 
Church  requires  not  only  much  of  the  spirit  of  piety, 
but  also  much  prudence  and  discretion.  It  becomes 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  therefore,  to  take  into  view 
all  the  drcumstances  which  may  give  a  different  char- 
acter to  conduct,  and  render  it  more  or  less  offensive ; 
and  which  may,  of  course,  require  a  very  different 
mode  of  proceeding  in  similar  cases^  at  different  times, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  YI.  All  baptized 
persons  are  members  of  the  Church,  are  under  its  care, 
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and  subject  to  its  government  and  discipline;  and 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  they 
are  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Church  mem- 
bers. YII.  Offences  are  either  private  or  public,  to 
each  of  which  appropriate  modes  of  proceeding  be- 
long." 

In  Congregational  churches,  discipline  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Church.  For  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  Congregational  discipline,  see  Punchard,  View 
of  Congreyaiionalism  (1844),  177  sq. ;  Dexter,  On  Con- 
ffregaUanalUm  (1865),  259  sq. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  an  accused 
member  is  brought  to  trial  before  a  committee  of  not 
less  than  five,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference.  In  the  selection  of  the  committee, 
the  parties  may  challenge  for  cause.  The  pastor  pre- 
sides at  the  triaL  If  the  majority  find  him  guilty, 
the  pastor  executes  the  sentence  of  expulsion.  Ap- 
peals are  allowed  to  the  Quarterly  and  Annual  Con- 
ferences (^DiadpUne,  part  iii,  chap.  i). 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
America  (German  and  Dutch),  the  principles  and  rules 
of  discipline  laid  down  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  above  cited.  See  Constitution 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  (1854),  part  iii,  p.  32; 
ContiUution  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  North 
America  (PhU.  1840),  chap,  iv,  p.  82. 

Literature, — On  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church, 
see,  besides  the  authors  already  cited,  Bingham,  Orig, 
Eccki.  bk.  xvi,  chap,  i ;  Schaff,  H%$t.  of  the  Chrigtian 
Churchy  i,  §  114 ;  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey's), 
vols,  i  and  ii ;  Barrow,  On  the  Pope^s  Supremacy,  Works, 
iii,  232  sq.  (N.  T.  ed.) ;  and  the  references  under  Pen- 
ance ;  Penitektial  Discipline. 

On  Church  discipline  in  general,  see  Hooker,  Eccks. 
Polity;  Watson,  Theological  Institutes,  ii,  572  sq.  (N.  T. 
ed.) ;  Dwi^ht,  Theology  (New  Haven,  1836),  iv,  386  sq. ; 
Walker,  Church  I>iscipline  (Bost.  1854,  18mo);  Hill, 
PastorcU  Function  in  the  Church  (Lond.  1855,  chap,  i) ; 
James,  Church-members*  Guide;  Porter,  Compendium 
of  Methodism  (N.  T.  12mo) ;  and  works  on  pastoral 
and  practical  theology  generally.  See  also  Disci- 
pline, Book  of  ;  Excommunication  ;  Ecclesias- 
tical POLITT. 

Disoipline,  Book  of|  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  is  a  volume  published  quadrennially,  after 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Conference  (q.  v.),  and 
entitled  The  Doctrines  and  DisdpHne  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts :  I, 
Origin,  Doctrines,  and  General  Rules;  II.  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  the  Church ;  III.  Administration  of  Disci- 
pline ;  lY.  Ritual ;  Y .  Education  and  Benevolent  In- 
stitutions ;  YI.  Temporal  Economy.  All  but  the  con- 
stitutional portions  (see  Restrictive  Rules,  in  pt  ii,  ch.  i, 
§  1)  are  liable  to  change  under  the  authority  at  the 
General  Conference.  For  the  modifications  which  the 
book  has  undergone,  see  Emory,  History  of  Disc^ine 
(N.  Y.  1860, 12mo) ;  see  also  Baker,  Guide  to  Admims- 
traOon  of  Discipline  (N.  Y.  16mo). 

Discipline,  First  Book  of  (in  the  Scottish 
Church),  was  drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  Reformers  in 
1560,  and  contained  the  order  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  prepared  by  Knox,  Win- 
ram,  Spotswood,  Rosse,  and  Douglas.  Though  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly,  it  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Privy  Council. — Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cyclopedia,  s.  v. 

Discipline,  Second  Book  of,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Assembly  in  1578.  Though  not  then  ratified 
formally  by  Parliament,  it  is  regarded  as  the  standard 
book  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion for  its  views  of  administration  and  order  by  all 
Presbyterians.  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  in- 
serted in  the  registers  of  Assembly,  1581,  sworn  to  in 
the  national  covenant,  revived  and  ratified  by  the  As- 
sembly, 1638,  and  by  many  other  acts  of  Assembly, 
and  according  to  which  the  Church  government  is  es- 


tablished by  law,  A.D.  1592  and  IG^— &£e,fi 
Cyclopcodia,  s.  v. 
Discipline  of  the  Lash,  or  8ooiixse.&i 

given  (from  the  instrument  used)  to  penoasl  m 
cation  or  flagellation,  inflicted  geaenUy 
**The  oldest  religious  discipline  on  leoari 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  who,  when  tb^  had 
an  ox  to  Isis  on  the  day  of  her  grand  fisdnt  fe  h 
siris,  stuffed  the  carcass  with  fragrant  gaas  anik* 
and  burned  it.  During  the  burning,'*  oyt  Ben« 
(ii^  40),  "  they  all  beat  themselves  ;*'  and  agsa.  i 
prodigions  number  of  both  sexes  beat  tboaiehs  d 
wail  during  the  sacrifice ;  bnt  I  am  not  pn^aiii 
say  in  whose  honor  they  beat  themselvee."  Tbt  j 
fuurriyutots  of  the  Spartans,  in  honor  of  DinaCia 
(the  next  earliest  discipline  with  which  ve  ir  t 
quainted),  was  by  no  means  voluntary.  The  ^i  u 
were  compelled  to  submit  toit  at  first  were  frn-ie 
afterwards,  in  wiser  times,  thej  were  sdecSei  ^ 
among  the  children  of  slaves  (Plot,  de  Msr.  Laa. 
Cicero,  who  was  a  personal  witneaa  of  this  m^  » 
tom,  has  left  a  fearful  account  of  the  crarilr  ef  a 
tortures  and  the  Ibrtitude  of  the  boys,  who  somcb 
endured  even  to  death  (Tux.  Queest.  n,  14).  f& 
stratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonins  Tyanvos,  hu  i^ 
of  certain  philosophen  who  were  aocusteori  B  4 
eipline  themselves;  Artemidoms  mjra  the  tuattfl 
Thracians,  and  Apuleius  of  the  Syriam.  Tbt  9m 
LupercaUcL,  in  which  the  noblest  matroei  «9| 
submitted  to  the  thong  from  the  hope  of  feili^,! 
lingered  in  the  Eternal  City  long  after  tbt  tsa^ 
ment  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  not  tSl  tbe  dw ' 
the  fifth  century  that  pope  Gelasius  snoaeied  jo- 
polling  this  last  remnant  of  paganism. 

**  Before  the  11th  century  the  discxpline  ^tbeid 
had  been  confined  to  only  a  few  severer  ia£Ti^, 
but  about  that  time  the  custom  waa  sanctkeed  If » 
thority,  and  a  code  was  framed  estimatbs  the  ^ 
value  of  each  separate  infliction  as  a  commettfiitk 
sin.  A  year  of  penance  amounted  to  thrse  tiiarf 
lashes ;  and  the  celebrated  ascetic,  DowsaxMl^ 
tus,  the  cuirassed,  so  named  because,  except  v^e  > 
dergoing  discipline,  he  always  wore  a  shirt  cf  iJ 
next  his  skin,  fk«quently  performed  a  peaa^e  tf IV 
years,  and  would  continue  flogging  hinmif  viM 
cessation  while  he  repeated  the  Psalter  twdtf  ori 
over;  *  which,*  says  his  fMend  and  bngrqib&.e^ 
nal  Peter  Damiano,  *  filled  me  with  treml^B|  udi* 
ror  when  I  heard  it.'  The  seU-ttsmeiitiBg  ei>* 
ments  of  St.  Dominic  may  be  found  in  fleer,  St 
Ecd.  xiii,  96.  His  usual  accompaniment  to  etd  ■ 
gle  psalm  was  100  lashes ;  so  tluit  the  wbok  T^ 
with  15,000  stripes,  equalled  five  yean'  peaaaeE.  % 
Dominic's  allowance,  therefore,  amounted  to  tk  1* 
years.  If  he  was  prevented  by  any  aoddest  £• 
flogging  himself  as  he  wished,  he  used  to  best  )m  Id 
and  legs  unmercifully." 

About  1260  public  associations  sprang  vfbls0 
for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  under  the  naae  f^ 
lants  (q.  v.). 

**  Sometimes  discipline  was  carried  to  sb  €90 
more  extravagant  than  that  of  St.  Dominic  Ino^^ 
we  may  judge  from  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths.  n>' 
which  (lib.  vi,  tit  5,  sec.  8)  bears  the  ft»lknri^fc*» 
dable  beading:  *i^t  indiscreta  disc^»Nma  ffrn^ 
mori  dejhg^  contigerit* — ^if  death  shoold  ha^  &* 
undue  severity.  Sometimes  it  might  be  rweivT^** 
deputy.  It  was  thus  also,  namely  by  proxj.** 
Henry  IV  of  France  was  permitted  to  be  wecncW' 
the  Church  when  he  abjured  the  errors  ofPi***^ 
ism.  D'Ossat  and  Du  Perron,  both  of  whoo  ^ 
wards  obtained  cardinal's  hats,  were  dcpirted  ts  ^ 
the  discipline  from  the  Pope  himself^  who  pxt  ^ 
each  one  lash  at  every  verse  of  the  Misenn.  ^ 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  coats  on,  and  theriff^ 
that  his  holiness  struck  lightly.  The  namfciTv  rf* 
transaction  was  not  inserted  in  the  bull  dsbn^ 
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8  on  accoant  of  tf  me  compromise  between  the 
pride  and  the  king's  honor ;  bat  it  is  recorded 

ritten  process  of  the  ceremonial.  An  accoant 
discipline  ondergone  by  Henry  II  after  the 

r  of  4  Becket  is  given  by  Matthew  Paris  (Si- 

f  de  Regn,  Ital.  xix;  Da  Pin,  Bibl,^  xiii  SticU; 

1,  Hist.  FLiffel,)" — EncydopcBdia  Metropolitana, 

'crts  (diiTKoCj  a  ?uo*0?  one  of  the  exercises  in 
ecian  gymnasia,  wliich  Jason,  the  high-priest, 
introduced  among  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace,  iv,  9),  and 
which  he  induced 
even  the  priests  to 
practise  (2  Mace,  iv, 
14).  The  discos  was 
a  circular  plate  of 
stone  or  metal,  made 
for  throwing  to  a  dis- 
tance as  an  exercise 
of  strength  and  dex- 
terity (Lucian,  Anct- 
ekron,  27).  It  was 
indeed  one  of  the 
principal  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was 
practised  in  the  he- 
roic age  (Homer,  IL 

tn  the  BritiBh  Museum.  y.^,  ^^^   ^^  »^2^| 

For  details,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Antiq. 
Mercnrial.  De  arte  gymnast,  ii,  12 ;  Kraose,  Gym- 
I  Hellen,  i,  440  sq.     See  Games. 

lease  (properly  fl^np,  machaleh',  vocog),  Dis- 
are  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Tes- 
t ;  but,  as  no  description  is  given  of  them,  ex- 
1  one  or  two  instances  (see  below),  it  is  for  the 
tart  impossible  to  determine  much  with  certainty 
ning  their  nature.  The  same  indefiniteness 
Is  to  a  very  great  degree  in  the  mention  of  dis- 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  few  of  which  are  suf- 
ly  explicit  to  identify  them  precisely  with  the 
ptions  of  modem  pathology.  With  respect  to 
ibject,  it  is  known  that  there  are  certain  words  of 
it  origin  which  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  ex- 
diseases  of  some  kind  or  other;  it  will  therefore 
nominent  attempt  with  us  to  ascertain  what  the 
es  are  that  were  designed  to  be  expressed  by 
words,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  appropri- 
laces.  See  also  Pestilence.  The  ancients 
accustomed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  diseases, 
ularly  of  those  the  natural  causes  of  which  they 
ot  understand,  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
eity  (Dent,  xxviii,  60 ;  2  Kings  xix,  36 ;  1  Chron. 
2-15;  Psa.  xxxix,  9-11;.  Acts  xii,  28).  Hence 
were  firequently  denominated  by  the  ancient 
a  ftdariytCt  or  the  scourges  of  God,  a  word  which 
ployed  by  the  physician  Luke  himself  (vii,  21), 
Iso  in  Mark  v,  29,  84.  Two  of  the  plagues  of 
t  were  of  this  character.  According  to  Prosper 
us  (De  Med.  ^gypt,")^  diseases  prevalent  in 
t,  and  other  countries  of  a  similar  climate,  were 
almies,  or  diseases  of  the  eyes ;  leprosies,  inflam- 
ns  of  the  brain,  pains  in  the  joints,  the  hernia, 
tone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  the  phthisic, 
^  pestilential,  and  tertian  fevers;  weakness  of 
tomach,  and  obstructions  in  the  liver  and  the 
A.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  East  at 
resent  day  are  cutaneous  diseases,  malignant  fe- 

dysentery,  and  ophthalmia.  Of  the  first  of 
I  the  most  remarkable  are  leprosy  and  elephanti- 

The  latter  is  usually  thought  to  have  been  the 
Be  of  Job  (q.  v.).     See  Lefrost.    To  the  same 


class  also  belongs  the  singular  disease  called  the  mal 
cTAleppOj  or  *' Aleppo  button,"  a  species  of  felon,  which 
is  confined  to  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Aintab,  and  the  villa- 
ges on  the  Segour  and  Kowick  (Russell's  Nat.  History 
of  Aleppo,  ii,  299).  The  Egyptians  are  subject  to  an 
eruption  of  red  spots  and  pimples,  which  cause  a  troub- 
lesome smarting.  The  eruption  returns  every  year 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  is 
on  that  account  attributed  to  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
(Volney,  i,  281).  Malignant  fevers  are  very  frequent, 
and  of  this  class  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  East,  the 
plague  (q.  v.),  which  surpasses  all  others  in  vurulence 
and  contagiousness.  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  is 
prevalent  throughout  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is  the  cause 
of  blindness  being  so  frequent  in  those  countries.  See 
Blindness.  Of  inflammatory  diseases  in  general,  Dr. 
Russell  (/.  c.)  says  that  at  Aleppo  he  has  not  found 
them  more  frequent,  nor  more  rapid  in  their  course 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  the 
mind  are  commonly  met  with.  Melancholy  monoma- 
niacs are  regarded  as  sacred  persons  in  Egypt,  and 
are  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  all  Mohamme- 
dans.    See  Lunatic. 

The  spermatic  issue  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv,  6,  cannot 
refer  to  gonorrkcea  virulenta^  as  has  been  supposed  by 
Michaelis  and  Hebenstreit,  for  the  person  who  ex- 
posed  himself  to  infection  in  the  various  ways  men- 
tioned was  only  unclean  until  the  evening,  which  is 
for  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of  its  being  ascertained 
whether  he  had  escaped  contagion  or  not.  Either, 
then,  the  law  of  purification  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  (which  is  hardly 
admissible),  or  the  disease  alluded  to  was  really  not 
contagious.     See  Issue. 

Hezekiah  (q.  v.)  suffered,  according  to  our  version, 
from  a  boil  (2  Kings  xx,  7).  The  term  here  used, 
l^niZJ,  skickin',  means  literally  inflammation;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  identifying  it  with  what  we  call  boil 
(q.v). 

The  disease  of  Jehoram  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  in  2  Chron. 
xxl,  18  (comp.  the  similar  case  of  Herod,  Acts  xii,  28), 
is  probably  referable  to  chronic  dysentery,  which  some- 
times occasions  an  exudation  of  fibrine  fh>m  the  inner 
coats  of  the  intestines.  The  fluid  flbrine  thus  exuded 
coagulates  into  a  continuous  tubular  membrane,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  intestine  itself,  and  as  such  is  ex- 
pelled. This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  noticed  by 
Dr.  Good  under  the  name  of  diarrhaa  tuhularis  (Study 
of  Med,  i,  287).  A  precisely  similar  formation  of  &lse 
membranes,  as  they  are  termed,  takes  place  in  the 
windpipe  in  severe  cases  of  croup. 

The  malady  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.),  alluded  to 
in  Dan.  iv,  88,  was  a  species  of  melancholy  monoma- 
nia, called  by  medical  authors  eoanikrcpia,  or  more 
commonly  lycasUhropia,  because  the  transformation 
into  a  wolf  was  the  most  ordinary  illusion.  Esquirol 
considers  it  to  have  originated  in  the  ancient  custom 
of  sacrificing  animals.  But,  whatever  effect  this  prac- 
tice might  have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are 
independent  of  any  such  influence ;  and  it  really  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  trace  this  particular  hallucina- 
tion to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when  we  remember 
that  the  imaginary  transformations  into  inanimate  ob- 
jects, such  as  glass,  butter,  etc.,  which  are  of  every-day 
occurrence,  are  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  natund 
instincts  of  the  mind.  The  same  author  relates  that  a 
nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  urgent  desire  he  had  to  bark  (Esqui- 
rol, Maladies  Mentales,  i,  622).  Calmet  informs  us  that 
the  nuns  of  a  German  convent  were  transformed  into 
cats,  and  went  mewing  over  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed 
hour  of  the  day. 

On  the  cases  of  persons  possessed  with  unclean  spir- 
its, see  DwEMONiAC.  For  other  specifications  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Bible,  see  Blains  ;  Botch  ;  Flux  ;  Hjem- 
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0BRH0ID8;  MuBRAnc;  Bloodt  Sweat;  Palsy ; 
Lame  ;  Impotent  ;  Withered  ;  Lice,  etc.  On  the 
methods  practised  by  the  ancient  and  modem  Orien- 
tals for  curing  diseases,  see  Hbalimo;  Mbdiocie; 
Physician,  etc.  The  following  special  treatises  exist 
on  the  subject :  Bfichaelis,  Lex  MoMtica  de,morbit  Ulus- 
trata  (Gott  1767;  also  in  his  Syntagma,  ii.  No.  4); 
Ader,  De  morbit  in  N,  T,  (Tolet.  1621) ;  Bartholinus, 
De  Morbis  BibUcit  (F.  ad  M.  1697, 1705,  etc.);  Eschen- 
bach,  Scripta  maUco-biblia  (Rost.  1779) ;  Jordan,  De 
divino  in  morbii  (F.  ad  V.  1651) ;  Mead,  Medica  §acra 
(Amst.  1749 ;  in  German,  Leipz.  1777) ;  Richter,  iX»- 
fcrW.  medica  (Gotting.  1775) ;  Anon.  Untertuch.  med, 
hermen.  (Leipz.  1794) ;  Warliz,  De  morbie  BibUcis  (Vi- 
teb.1714);  WoU,VondenKrankkeitenderJuden(hl»nji, 
1777).     See  further  under  Sicksbss. 

Diah  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  translation 
of  the  following  terms  in  the  original  Scriptures: 
b^D  (ae'pkely  something  low,  a  "  dish*'  of  curdled  milk, 
Judg.  V,  25;  or  "bowl"  of  water,  Judg.  vi,  38),  prob- 
ably a  flat  and  not  very  deep  or  large  vessel  or  pan  for 
fluids ;  nn^^  {tedUacli  ath,  somediing  to  pour  into,  a 
"dish"  for  eating  firom,  2  Kings  xsi,  18;  incorrectly 
rendered  "  bosom"  in  Ptot.  xix,  24 ;  xzvi,  15,  in  de- 
scribing the  slothful  glutton),  probably  a  platter^  as 
the  kindred  terms  (nnbsc,  "pan,"  2  Chron.  xxxv,  13; 
n'^rib^,  "cruse,*'  2  Kings  ii,  20)  signify  in  general ; 
but  the  most  usual  term  is  M*^3?p  {kedrah%  something 
deepy,  spoken  of  the  silver  "dishes"  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXV,  29;  xxxvii,  16;  Num.  iv,  7 ;  rendered  a 
"charger"  in  Num.  vii),  translated  by  the  Sept  rpw- 
pKioVj  which  is  the  term  rendered  "dish**  in  Matt. 
xxvi,2d;  Markxiv,20.  These  last  terms  agree  with 
the  form  of  the  Egyptian  dish  as  found  on  the  monu- 
ments. The  dishes  have  covers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  by  the  servants  to  the  table  on 
the  reverted  hand  is  the  mode  still  used  by  Eastern 
servants.    The  other  terms  probably  represent  differ- 


Andent  Egyptian  Dinner-dish. 


ent  forms  of  dishes  such  as,  are  now  in  use  among  the 
Eastern  nations.    See  Sitttff-dish.    The  sites  of  such 


'^ 


Modem  Oriental  Dishes. 

ancient  towns  as  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  are 
usually  covered  with  broken  potsherds,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  entire  vessel. 
These  are  reroarlcably  similar  to  those  in  modem  use, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  a  rather  coarse 
earthenware,  covered  with  a  compact  and  strong  glaze, 
with  bright  colors,  mostly  green,  blue,  or  yellow. 
Dishes  and  other  vessels  of  copper,  coarsely  but  thick- 
ly tinned,  are  now  much  used  In  the  East,*bnt  how  far 
this  may  have  been  anciently  the  case  we  have  not 
the  means  of  knowing.     See  Cup  ;  Bowl  ;  Bottle  ; 


Andent  AMTrian  Dish  of 
bronze. 


Cruse  ;  Pan  ;  Pitcheb  ;  FiA|ov,  etc  ^naa 
bronze  dishes  hsTc  \m 
been  discovered  bj  I^ 
and  otiiers  in  the  iim« 
mounds,  some  cotin  u 
others  m  fngmcBta,!^ 
show  a  hi^  degree  tf  4 
gance  and  skill  (Lra. 
A'mi.  <mi  BA.  p.  1^  «, 
In  andeot  Egjpt,  sad  m 
in  Jndsa,  gneits  it  tbr  &■ 
ble  handled  their  Mitt 
the  fingers,  but  ipoown 
used  for  soop  or  otbff  b^ 
food,  when  reqviied  (Vi 
kinson,  il  ac  .^Sft  i,  la  31 
ed.).  The  same iitki<» 
in  modem  Egrpt  hi 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dipt  kin  Ai 
dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  to^^tkr  lict 
a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  coated  4i» 
dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  sod  haad  it  1 1 
friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to  refon  Mi 
an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  maunem  Jodae  ta- 
ping his  hand  in  the  same  dish  widi  our  Lord  vi 
showing  especial  friendliness  and  btiiiiacj  (Ijk 
Mod.  Egypt,  i,  193;  Chardin,Foy.  iv,  63,  M;  Kiekk 
Deter,  de  fArab.  p.  46).     See  BAsni ;  CBiion. 

Di'shan  (Heb.  Diskan',  )m'%  another  fcm  h 
the  name  Diehon;  Sept  'Purwv.bnt  in  1  ChniLU 
AauTwv  V.  r.  Aurav),  the  name  of  the  yoongestMBtf 
Seir  the  Horite,  father  of  Uz  and  Aran,  and  he^  ^ 
one  of  the  original  tribes  of  Idumsa  (Gen.  zzxtl  £. 
28,30;  1  Chron.  i,  38,  42).     B.C.  dr.  1963.   Sk  lift 

DiSHOX. 

Di'ahon  (Heb.  Di$hon%  V**^!  <»<^;  ^^ 
owvy  in  1  Chron.  i,  41  Aaioutv),  the  name  dtnit- 
scendants  of  Seir  the  Horite.  Dishon  and  Diiba  !» 
long  to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  tet^'* 
the  name  Deith  noticed  by  AbuHi^  (JTi^isfcii^ 
196).  The  geographical  position  of  the  tribei  de<*s^ 
ed  from  these  patriarchs  is  uncertain.  KBobel({b«. 
in  loc.)  places  them  to  the  E.  and  S.E  of  tlieGslfi' 
Akaba,  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  Disboii>  ^^ 
Eshban  and  Hemdan,  may  be  identified  v^  f^  *f 
and  ffumeidjf,  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omm.  Sc^ 
identifications  must  be  received  wiUi  cantkn,  n  nm- 
lar  names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Anibis--^a«i- 
for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  ffamiai,^^ 
bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  origiBil  msl 
near  Sana  (Borckhardt's  Arabia^  i,  156;  ii,37Q.  ^ 
Horite. 

1.  Seir's  fifth  son,  and  head  of  one  of  tiieaborigiBr 
Idumsan  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21, 80;  1  Omo.  I  >• 
B.C.  dr.  1963.  In  the  original  of  Gen.  xxxrii 
where  his  four  sons  are  mentioned,  the  naine  &:.t 
some  transposition,  Disham,  which  oar  tniwij^ 
(following  the  Sept.  and  the  parallel  paeagel  CL'X 
1, 41)  have  correctly  changed  to  "DisImjo." 

2.  His  grandson,  the  only  son  of  Anah,  asd  brothr 
of  Aholibamah,  Esau's  second  wife  (Gf  b.  xxzri,  $ 
1  Chron.  i,  41).     B.C.  considefably  pott  VSSi, 

Dishozi.    See  Ptgarg. 

Dlsmountiiig.    See  Rideb. 

Dispensatioii  (olKovopia,  wumagemid,^^ 
household  afiSurs,  hence  Engl,  economy;  ''itt<*^ 
ship,"  Luke  xvi,  2,  8,  4;  "edifying,"! Tub. U» 
parently  reading  oiicoSoftfi). 

(1.)  By  the  divine  dispeiuatUme  are  generaDr  a^ 
those  methods  or  schemes  which  are  demd » 
pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is » 
der  to  manifest  his  perfections  and  will  to  s^ 
kind,  for  the  purpose  of  their  instructioD,  diicii^ 
reformation,  and  advancement  in  rectitade  d » 
per  and  conduct,  fior  the  promotion  of  tbeir  iT^ 
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hese  haye  vaiied  in  different  ages  of  the 
id  have  been  adapted  bj  the  wisdom  and 
of  God  to  the  circumstances  of  bis  intelligent 
antable  creatures.  Divines  designate  these 
ispensations  as  the  PatriarcKal,  the  Motaic  or 
ad.  Hie  ChrisHan;  the  first  commencing  with 
id  reaching  to  the  giving  of  the  law ;  the  sec- 
i  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  death  of  Christ ; 

£roiii  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
All  these  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
[nily  of  man  at  these  different  periods :  all,  in 
iuccession,  were  mutually  connected,  and  ren- 
tparatory  to  one  another :  all  were  subservient 
isi^n  of  saving  the  world,  and  promoting  the 
n  and  happiness  of  its  rational  and  moral  in- 
B  CW'atson,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  "There 
ps,  no  part  of  divinity  attended  with  so  much 
r,  and  wherein  orthodox  divines  so  much  dif- 
I  stating  the  precise  agreement  and  difference 

the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  Christ*' 
d  wards.  On  Full  Otwimaniofi,  Works,  N.  Y.  1848, 

See  Pye  Smith,  Pint  Lines  o/Ckriatian  The- 
:.  V,  ch.  iii ;  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  vols, 
d  the  art  Federal  Theoumst. 
dispensations  of  Providence  are  any  particular  or 

modes  of  visible  treatment  to  which,  under 
ne  government,  mankind  are  subjected.  They 
ler  merciful  or  in  judgment,  though  what  ap- 
belong  to  the  latter  class  are  often  blessings  in 
5  (Buck,  T^eoL  Did.  s.  v.).  See  Providence. 
rhe  word  dispensation  is  used  in  ecclesiastical 
signify  a  power  granted  by  the  Church  au- 
s  to  do  or  leave  undone  something  which 
Ise  is  not  allowed.  The  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
r  grants  to  the  pope  the  right  and  power  of 
ling  with  the  law  in  certain  (and  numerouB) 
and  of  deputing  this  power  to  bbhops  ^d 
;hurch  oflScers.  **  The  limits  of  the  dispens- 
wer  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
ly  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  but  among 
I  Catholics  themselves.  It  is  held  by  the  ex- 
advocates  of  papal  power  that  the  pope  may 
36  in  any  divine  law,  except  the  articles  of 
by  others,  that  his  dispensing  power  does  not 
I  to  express  precepts  of  the  New  Testament; 
lay  that  his  dispensation  is  valid  only  when  it 
ds  upon  just  cause ;  some,  that  it  is  not  properly 
cation  of  the  law's  obligation,  but  merely  a  deo- 
n  that  in  the  particular  case  the  law  is  not  ap- 
le.    The  usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however, 

with  the  opinions  of  her  theologians  in  making 
•pe  supreme  in  releasing  from  oaths  and  vows ; 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  all 
eny  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  dispensa- 
for  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
[oeaic  law;  while  the  multiplied  prohibited  de- 

of  the  canon  law  give  much  occasion  fbr  the 
fluent  exercise  of  the  same  power**  (Cham- 
The  dispensations  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
id  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  into  papal  and 
»pal,  pro  foro  extemo  et,  iniemo  (according  to  the 
c  or  secret  character  of  the  impediment  to  be  re- 
d),  diepensationesjustitia  et  grakce,  Roman  Cath- 
generally  admit  the  fact  that  in  former  times  it 
^mmon  for  bishops  and  provincial  councils  to  dis- 
>  from  general  Church  laws,  and  that  only  since 
%nt  III  the  canon  law  provides  in  what  cases 
•ps  and  provincial  councils  may  grant  dispensa- 
,  while  in  all  cases  a  special  authorization  by  the 

is  required  —  in  cases  pro  foro  extemo  through 
ipostoKc  Dataria,  and  in  cases  pro  foro  intemo 
i^h  the  Pcenitentiaria.  See  Curia  Romana.  If 
K>inmunication  with  the  pope  is  interrupted,  or  if 
}  is  danger  in  delay,  and  the  granting  of  the  papal 
msation  be  highly  probable,  the  bishop  may  excep- 
>Uy  grant  a  dispensation  which  ordinarily  is  re- 
ed to  the  pope ;  but  in  such  cases  the  papiol  sanc- 


tion must  be  solicited  as  soon  as  possible.  The  an- 
thorization  of  the  bishops  to  grant  dispensations  is 
partly  renewed  every  fifth  year  (JacuUates  qtanquen" 
nales\  and  partly  g^ven  as  a  personal  distinction  (/oe- 
uUates  Kctraerdinarim) ;  but  they  can  only  exercise  it 
as  papal  delegates.  **  The  only  kind  of  d^pensations 
now  in  use  in  England  are  those  granted  by  a  bishop 
to  a  clergyman  to  enable  him  to  hold  more  benefices 
than  one,  or  to  absent  himself  from  his  parish.  For- 
merly the  pope's  dispensations  in  England,  as  else- 
where, prevailed  against  the  law  of  the  land,  not  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  only,  but  in  all  that  large  de- 
partment of  civil  afibirs  which,  by  an  interested  fiction, 
was  brought  within  the  scope  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. This  abuse  was  swept  away  at  the  Reforma- 
tion by  26  Henry  VIII,  c.  21.  The  power  of  the  pope 
was  then  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
The  granting  of  special  licenses  of  marriage,  and  the 
like,  is  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  ever  exercised. 
In  former  times,  the  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  pow- 
er in  civil,  similar  to  that  of  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  power  was  grossly  abused  by  James  II, 
and  was  consequently  aboUsbed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  privilege  of  granting  pardons  in  capital  cases  is 
the  only  form  in  which  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
crown  still  exists"  (Chambers). 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  of  dispensing  with  ecclesiastical  laws 
has  devolved  upon  the  princes,  who  generally  exer- 
cise it  through  the  Consistories.  If  the  prince  needs 
an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  himself,  he  usually  calls 
for  the  opinion  of  a  theological  faculty. — Herzog,  RedU 
Encykl,  iii,  428 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.'Lex.  iv,  178 ; 
Barrow,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed,),  iii,  204  sq.,  278. 

Dispersed  (diaovopa,  scattering,  John  vii,  87; 
**  scattered,"  James  i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  oomp.  Tob.  iii,  4 ; 
in  Heb.  usually  some  form  of  ]^B3,  naphats/^j  to  break 
up,  Isa.  xi,  12 ;  or  y^ti,  puts,  Zeph.  iii,  10,  to  scatter, 
as  often  rendered)  JEWS,  or,  as  they  are  rndst  fre- 
quently styled  technically  and  simply.  The  Disper- 
sion (17  Aiatm'opd,  2  Mace,  i,  27 ;  Judith  v,  19 ;  Jose- 
phus,  Ant,  xii,  13,  etc.),  is  the  general  epithet  applied 
to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign  coun- 
tries after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Heb. 
word  originally  applied  to  these  foreign  settlers  (r>lba, 
galuth',  "captivity,"  comp.  Jer.  xxiv,  6;  xxviii,  4, 
etc.,  from  HPA,  to  strip  naked ;  so  *'  sons  of  captivity," 
Ezra  vi,  16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  be- 
reavement, as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and 
home  of  their  fiithers ;  but  in  the  Sept.  the  ideas  of  a 
"sojourning"  (juroiKtoid)  and  of  a  "colony"  (airoi- 
Kia)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captivity"  (atxfia- 
XuMTia),  while  the  term  "dispersion"  (Siaoiropd,  first 
in  Deut.  xxviii,  26,  for  J^J5T ;  comp'.  Jer.  xxxiv,  17), 
which  finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  peo- 
ple thus  scattered  "to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven" 
(Deut.  XXX,  4),  "in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles"  (2 
Mace,  i,  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full  privileges  of 
the  chosen  race  (John  vii,  85),  should  yet  be  as  the 
seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest  (comp.  Isa.  xlix,  6 
Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they  found  a  tempo- 
rary  resting-place  (1  Pet.  i,  1,  7rapf7ri^i;/ioi  dtaaTro- 
pac).  The  schism  which  had  divided  the  first  king- 
dom was  forgotten  in  the  results  of  the  general  calam- 
ity. The  dispersion  was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of 
Judah,  but  included  "the  twelve  tribes"  (Jas.  i,  1, 
ai  dMSiKa  <pv\ai  ai  Iv  ry  haoirop^,  which  express- 
ed the  completeness  at  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts 
xxvi,  7,  rb  tiahKaipvXov). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Tribe. 

The  distinction  of  an  Oriental  and  Occidental  Diaspo- 
ra, or  Dispersion  (Otho,  Lex.  Rahh.  p.  76  sq.),  is  errone- 
ous; but  that  the  Jews,  sometimes  by  constraint,  some- 
times voluntarily,  bad  their  residence  among  heathen. 
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cannot  be  denied  (Dan.  iz,  7;  Jer.  zxziii,  3;  Ezek. 
xxxvi,  24,  etc.),  as  well  as  that  the  deported  Jewish  col- 
onies voluntarily  remained  in  exile  during  the  period 
in  question  (see  Groot,  Dt  migrationibui  Hebrmrr.  extra 
pcUriam  ante  Bieroa,  a  Romcmis  dektam^  Gronin.  1817). 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  scarcely  any  land 
of  the  ancient  world  in  which  Jewish  residents  were 
not  to  be  met  with  (Joseph.  War^  vii,  3,  3 ;  AtU,  xiv, 
7,  2 ;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  524,  687).  We  may  appropriate- 
ly distinguish  four  groups  of  the  dispersed  Jews.  See 
Captivity. 

1.  Those  in  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Perua, 
or  the  Tra/M-Euphraiean  {pi  virlp  Ev<ppdrfjv  dit^tKia- 
ptvoi  'loudaioi^  Joseph.  AtU.  xv,  3, 1),  descended  from 
the  Jews  and  Israelites  transported  to  these  countries 
by  the  exUe,  between  whom  and  the  Palestinian  Jews 
all  distinctive  prejudice  gradually  wore  away.  Many 
thousand  Jews  lived  in  these  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV,  2,  2 ;  8,  1 ;  PhUo,  0pp.  ii,  678),  in  good  cfa-cum- 
stances,  as  it  would  seem.  With  their  native  land 
(Palestine)  they  had  religious  connection  through  reg- 
ular transmittance  of  the  annual  Temple-tax  and  firsts 
lings  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  7, 2 ;  xviii,  9, 1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
678).  There  was  even  at  one  time  a  Babylonian  high- 
priest  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  2,  4 ;  3, 1);  and 
the  Talmud  speaks  in  respectful  terms  (see  Lightfoot, 
ffor,  Hebr.  p.  1031)  of  this  branch  of  the  Dispersion, 
which  went  under  the  general  denomination  of  the 
Babylonian  (17  Siatrvopd  rwv  Ba^vXtttviuiv).  Their 
freedom  had  been  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(Joseph.  .4n<.  xi,  8,  6;  compare  Apion,  i,  23).  Under 
the  Seleucid  kings  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  favored 
on  account  of  their  zealous  promotion,  by  military  ser- 
vice, of  the  undertakings  of  those  princes ;  and  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  regarded  them  as  such  approved  sub- 
jects, that  he  planted  an  entire  colony  by  means  of 
them  in  Asia  Minor  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  8,  4).  Never- 
theless  there  were  not  wanting  collisions  with  the  na- 
tive Babylonians ;  bloody  scenes  ensued ;  and  in  the 
Roman  period,  under  the  emperor  Caligula,  the  Bab- 
ylonian Jews  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  the  then 
flourishing  Seleucia,  where,  however,  they  soon  drew 
upon  them  the  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii,  9).     See  Babylonia. 

2.  In  age  and  importance  the  next  to  the  Babyloni- 
an.was  the  Egyptian  colony  of  Jews ;  indeed,  in  influ- 
ence, this  even  stands  the  highest  (comp.  Strabo  in 
Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  7,  2).  On  the  first  immigration  of 
Palestinian  Jews  thither,  which  began  with  the  inti- 
macy under  Solomon,  and  was  cherished  by  the  Egyp- 
tizing  party  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  (see  2  Kings  xviii,  21,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  16 ; 
XXX,  2  sq. ;  xxxi,  1 ;  xxxvi,  6),  and  confirmed  (see 
Gesenius,  Jeaaias,  i,  826,  967)  as  a  support  against  As- 
syria (compare  Herod,  ii,  141),  and  still  more  (2  Kings 
xviii ;  xxii,  29,  33)  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  7)  by  an  actual  league  with  Hophra  (Ezek. 
xvii,  16),  on  whose  subjugation  of  Judaea  many  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Egypt  (J^r.  ii,  18 ;  xli,  17,  42-44),  as 
the  only  safe  retreat  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  i,  268  sq.), 
see  Von  Bohlen  {Genetig,  p.  83,  Einl.).  Nebuchadnez- 
zar appears,  however,  during  his  irruption  into  Egypt, 
to  have  carried  off  to  Babylon  the  Jews  who  had 
retired  thither  (Joseph.  Ant.  x,  9,  7).  On  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  the  Great  placed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  Alexaadria  founded  by  him,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  equal  rights  with  the  Egyptian 
citizens  (Joseph.  Apum^  ii,  4;  comp.  Ant,  xix,  6,  2). 
Ptolemy  Lagi  intrusted  Jews  with  military  positions, 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  population  to  settle  in 
Cyrene  (Joseph.  Apum^  1.  c),  and  strengthened  the 
Egyptian  colonies  by  the  transmigration  of  many  Pal- 
estinian Jews  thither  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  1),  B.C.  320. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  284)  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  Jewish  book  of  the  law  to  be  translated  into  Greek 
at  a  great  expense  for  the  Alexandrian  library  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  xii,  2;  Apion,  ii,  4),     See  Skptuaoikt. 


With  (his  favor  towards  the  Jews  their  1nh«mi£p 
ment  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  stands  in  ntost 
ble  contrast,  according  to  the  third  book  of*' 
(q.  v.).  But  the  truth  of  this  circmnataKe  k 
doubtful,  and  Josephus  {Ap.  ii,  6,  only  cxtBt  h  a) 
Latin)  ascribes  this  procedure  to  Pcolcaiy  Yk^, 
Under  Ptolemy  PhOometor  (B.C.  180  »q.)  sad  Ii  »- 
gent-mother  Cleopatra  the  Jews  were  veir  ferwi'  • 
treated ;  high  offices,  namely  in  the  army,  v^  i 
their  hands,  and  the  court  granted  them  the  j^nas 
confidence  (Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  6).  Even  the  erBfikt 
proper  Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis  was  aDdvo! 
seph.  Ant.  xiii,  3 ;  War,  vii,  10, 2),  and  on  tke  ca 
border  of  the  kingdom  a  Jewish  town  COwci,  »j 
founded  (Joseph.  War,  i,  9,  4;  Ant.  xiv,  8, 1).  »iii 
was  important  in  a  mUitary  point  of  view.  Ite 
Egypt  fell  under  the  Boman  away,  the  asmcnfe  i^ 
enjoyed,  under  the  first  emperors,  oontiniied  p»?r 
ity  (comp.  also  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  563)  and  freedom  m 
though  they  experienced  occasional  violatJess  cf  tic 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  w!i&  ^'. 
on  the  other  hand,  provoked  by  the  encroocbBeK 
the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  7,  2) ;  and  even  A^^i 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  Jews  in  Cywae  fc»  j 
special  edict  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  6,  1  sq.).  Bot  a  tH 
ble  vengeance  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Jewi,  t: 
were  continually  incurring  the  deepening  hate  e^d 
community,  took  place  under  the  empercv  Csltgt  I 
The  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  \A 
attacked  with  bloody  violence,  their  syna^og^e  uj 
molished,  their  rights  trampled  upon  (iada^^  q 
exemption  from  the  bastinado  [q.  t.3,  Philci,  Ojif.  '1 
628);  the  Roman  governor  Flaccus  Amiias  i^i 
was  in  league  with  the  mob  against  the  Jews.  C^.j 
the  intercessions  of  the  Jewish  king  Herod  A^f< 
who  informed  the  emperor  of  these  otitrages,  rtxa' 
thi  Jews  for  a  moment  from  the  persccutiaa.  ^^ 
quarrel  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  even  an  e&la^ 
which  the  well-known  Philo  headed,  resnhed  ^  a 
Jews  only  in  scorn ;  their  existence  in  Egypt  »pf«^= 
to  be  at  an  end.  At  thb  juncture  CaUguU  ^ec  ;Ai 
41),  and  the  Jews  breathed  more  fireely  agaia  is'f 
Claudius  (see  Joseph.  Ant,  xvi,  8, 1 ;  espedallv  I^ 
adv,  Flaccum,  in  his  Opp.  ii,  617  sq. ;  also  vt^  e&r* 
or  ad  Catum,  lb.  p.  646  sq.).  Their  ri^ts  and  fired- 
were  restored  by  a  special  ordinance  of  tiiis  esfri" 
(Joseph.  AfU.  xi2c,  6,2).  But  under  Nero  (AD.N:. 
the  old  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  is  !!''■ 
andria  again  manifested  itself;  a  great  maisftcrr  v< 
committed  by  the  Roman  military  that  bccsse  =- 
volved,  the  Jews  were  greatly  reduced  ia  ncaie^ 
and  many  came  to  beggary  (Joseph.  War^  ii,  18. 7  k 
To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  their  temple  at  Le>~r*' 
olis  was  at  last  shut  up  against  them  (Josefi.  Wr 
vii,  103).     See  Egypt. 

The  Jews,  however,  for  a  long  period  (at  tfee  t? 
of  PhOo,  about  a  thousand  years ;  see  his  Opp.  h.  It' 
enjoyed  great  privileges  in  Egypt;  indeed,  not  ^^•■ 
quently  they  were  better  off  there  than  in  Pkksti^ 
itself.  No  other  colony  could  exhibit  a  tem^  c'j 
priesthood  of  their  own.  Alexandria  contained  an ^ 
al  synagogues,  one  of  which  was  very  splendid  (hiil 
Opp.  ii,  665 ;  Vitringa,  De  ayna^oga,  p.  256).  Tr^  :'| 
the  five  quitters  of  the  city  were  occupt^  afaaost  n] 
clusively  by  Jews  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  625),  and  these  Bt'H 
up  well-nigh  one  half  the  population  (tB.  p.  63).  "H  j 
religious  connection  with  Palestine,  howevo,  w  b  ! 
on  that  account  abandoned,  since  Alexandrians  ht:  •: 
peculiar  synagogue  in  Jerusalem  itself  with  Ae  « r 
renians  (Acts  ix,  6) ;  and  the  Egyptians,  like  tbf  '> 
renian  Jews,  transmitted  the  yearly  Temple-tax  (FIZ 
Opp.  ii,  668, 646 ;  Joseph.  Ani.  xvi,  6, 1,  6 :  qb  tiie  i- 
pendency  of  the  priesthood  at  Leontopolis  npoo  ^ 
Jerusalem,  see  Joseph.  Apian,  i,  7 ;  comp.  Grw::^ 
De  philotophia  Saddncmorum,  i,  6).  The  dbid*  o&^ 
the  Egyptian  Jewish  colonies  was  an  etkmardk  (^^ 
probably  the  highest  judge  of  his  people  (Strabo  is* 
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eph.  Ant.  x!r,  7, 2).  He  had  his  seat  at  Alexandria, 
nd  yn'as  called  an  aiabarch  (q.  v.),  Akafiapx^Q  (<^0' 
eph.  A  iU.  xviii,  8, 1 ;  xix,  6, 1 ;  xx,  7, 8 ;  comp.  Rhen- 
Jrd,  Opera  philol,  p.  684  sq.),  with  which  the  patriarch 
f  the  modem  Oriental  Christiana  may  be  compared, 
Ce  -was  supported  by  a  council  of  elders  (yepoi/crta),  ac- 
ordixK^;  to  the  arrangement  institned  by  Augustus 
Philo,  Opp,  iif  527).  See  Sanhedrim.  These  Jews 
ad  completely  adopted  Greek  under  the  Ptolemies  : 
;  -waa  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  social  language. 
tat  the  Greek  learning,  L  e.  philosophy,  which  flour- 
ihed  in  Alexandria,  lUso  fouikl  admission  to  them ; 
he  Alexandrian  Rabbins  were  among  the  most  learn* 
d  Jews ;  they  formed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  relig- 
>a8  philosophy,  based  upon  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
xercised  with  the  utmost  acuteness  the  allegorical  in 
erpretation  of  the  Bible  which  was  essentially  con 
lected  with  it.  Philo^s  writings  afford  ample  eridence 
f  this  system  (comp.  D&hne,  Geschiehtl.  Darsteliung  d, 
'ad.  cUacandr,  HdighfupihiUm.  Halle,  1884,  vol.  ii ;  also 
vrossman,  De  tkeciogw  PkUonU  fontUnu  et  auctoritate, 
Aps.  1824 ;  and  De  Phariaaismo  Jud.  Alex.  Lips.  1846 ; 
:«lln,  Bibl.  Tkeol.  i,  853  sq.).  The  Jewish  colony  in 
Jyrene  (Cyrenaica)  was  derived  from  Egypt,  enjoyed 
ike  privileges  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  had  a 
ynago^e  likewise  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  9).  Ptole- 
ny  L.agi,  who  subjugated  Cyrene  (Justin,  xxii,  7),  ap- 
>ear9  to  have  become  himself  the  founder  of  this  colo- 
ly,  and  to  have  sought  to  secure  this  province  to  him- 
«lf  by  these  means  (Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  4).  Under  the 
ater  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  century,  however, 
he  Jewish  population  sought  to  acquire  a  pre-emi- 
lence  over  the  other  inhabitants,  and  thus  brought  on 
>loody  contests,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fews  from  Cyrene  (see  MQnter,  Letzer  jud.  Krieff^  p. 
LO  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Cless,  I)e  cohmis  Judaor,  in 
^gypt.  lerrasgue  c,  .£gypto  conjtmcUu  post  Mosen  de- 
hictis,  Stuttg.  1882).     See  CrREinE. 

3.  Syria  was  another  place  to  which  the  Jews  mi- 
grated after  the  time  of  Selencus  Nicator,  and  here 
;hey  were  grafted  by  this  prince  equal  rights,  at  Anti- 
K:h  and  other  cities,  with  the  Macedonians  (Joseph. 
Ant.  3, 1).  The  following  kings  of  this  dynasty,  like- 
rise,  wiUi  the  exception  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (q. 
T".),  favored  the  Jews  (Joseph.  ITor,  vii,  8,  8) ;  they 
Ived  in  prosperity,  could  even  make  proselytes,  had 
it  Antioch  their  own  ruler  ({&.),  and  were  in  Damas- 
rns  numerous  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  20,  2).  Nevertheless 
lere,  too,  the  popular  hate  was  inflamed  against  them ; 
long  restrained,  it  finally  broke  out  under  Nero  (t6.), 
.hen  under  Vespasian  with  great  violence,  and,  under 
;he  patronage  of  the  Roman  arms,  inflicted  every  im- 
iginable  evil  upon  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Life,  6).  Yet 
ntus,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  befriended 
:hesc  persecuted  people,  and  restored  to  them  their 
rights  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  5, 2).     See  Antioch. 

From  Syria  the  Jews  had  found  their  way  into  Asia 
Minor  (1  Pet  i,  1 ;  Philo,  Opp.  ii,  582).  As  early  as 
\ntiochu8  Theos,  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  citizenship  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  3, 2);  but  An- 
tiochns  the  Great  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  which 
liad  been  overrun  by  him,  colonies  of  Jews  from  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia,  amounting  to  8000  families 
[ib.  3,  4).  By  Julius  Cssar  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  by  Augustus,  there  were  issued 
a  series  of  decrees  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10 ;  xvi,  6)  to  the 
most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  e.  g.  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  Laodicea,  Halicamassus,  etc.,  in  which  the  un- 
restricted exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  generally 
also  freedom  from  military  service,  and  the  privilege 
of  sending  the  Temple  contribution  and  firstlings  to 
Jerusalem,  which  even  Roman  governors  had  at  times 
interdicted  {ib,  xvi,  2,  8),  were  assured  to  the  Jews. 
See  each  of  these  cities  in  their  place.  See  Asia  MnroR. 

4.  From  Asia  Minor,  too,  the  first  Jews  may  liave 
been  attracted  to  Greece  (Siainropd  rwv  *EXA^wv, 
John  vii,  85)  and  Macedonia,  where,  in  the  apostles* 


time,  we  find  in  all  the  important  cities,  especially 
those  of  a  maritime  and  con^erdal  character,  com- 
munities with  synagogues  or  proseuchae  (Acts  xvi- 
xviii,  20).     See  Greecb. 

Borne  and  Italy  had  before  Pompey  no  settled  Jews ; 
but  from  the  Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  either 
been  redeemed  or  dismissed  on  account  of  their  im- 
practicable habits  (Philo,  Opp.  ii,  568),  there  now  grew 
up  in  Rome,  by  the  influx  of  freebom  Jews  from  Pal- 
estine, Greece  and  regions,  a  numerous  communis, 
who  liad  theh*  abode  in  a  separate  Jewish  quarter 
across  the  Tiber.  See  Rome.  They  were  accorded 
full  freedom  of  worship,  and  were  even  successful  in 
making  proselytes.  They  must  soon  have  risen  to 
prosperity,  for  the  yearly  Temple  contributions  (Philo, 
Opp.  ii,  568)  of  the  Italian  Jews  (Cicero,  Fiacc.  28) 
was  very  considerable.  They  were  once  expelled 
from  Rome  under  Tiberius,  and  again  by  Claudius 
(Acts  xviii,  12).  See  Claudius.  On  their  kter  fate, 
see  Jost,  Geach.  d.  I$r.  ii,  826  sq.,  who,  however,  has 
here,  as  in  his  antecedent  sections  on  the  extra-Pales- 
tinian Jews,  failed  to  give  exact  reference  to  the  au- 
thorities. Of  intrinsic  value  are  the  expositions  of  the 
public  documents  bearing  on  this  snbject  in  the  two 
works,  Decreta  Rom.  et  Asiat.  ad  cult.  3iv.  per  AtioB 
Min,  urbea  secure  obeandum  a  Josepho  coUecta,  restit.  a 
J.  Gronov.  (Leid.  1712),  and  Decreta  Somanor.  pra  Jw 
dme,  etc.  a  J.  T.  Krebs  (Lips.  1768).  Comp.  also  Levys- 
sohn,  De  Judaor,  tub  Casaribus  condiOone  (L.  B.  1828) ; 
and  generaUy  Remond,  Vert,  einer  Getch.  der  Audtreit, 
d.  Judenik,  (Lips.  1789) ;  Walch,  ffitt.  patriarcharum 
Judceorum  (Jen.  1752).— Winer,  ii,  727.     See  Jews. 

Diapersion  OF  MANKIND.  This  event  is  usu- 
ally held  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues  (q.  v.)  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi,  9, 
where  the  term  employed  b  V^^^putt,  to  ''^ tcatter""). 
As  to  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  posterity 
of  lloah  (Gen.  x,  82,  where  the  term  is  I^B,  parad', 
to  dittamiMie)  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly conducted  under  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  colonization.  The  sacred  historian  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  divided  in  their  lands,  every 
one  according  to  his  tongue,  according  to  his  family, 
and  according  to  his  nation  (Gen.  x,  5 ;  xx,  81).  The 
ends  of  this  dispersion  were  to  repeople  the  earth,  to 
prevent  idolatry,  and  to  display  the  divine  wisdom 
and  power  (comp.  Gen.  i,  28).  See  Diyision  op  the 
Earth. 

That  all  the  families  of  man  descended  from  the  first 
human  pair,  and  were  by  degrees — after  the  confusion 
of  the  Babel-builders,  and  the  division  of  the  earth  in 
the  days  of  Peleg — dispersed  over  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xi,  9 ;  x,  26 ;  comp.  Deut  xxxii,  8 ;  Acts  xvii, 
26).  The  object  of  Moses,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, was  to  furnish,  ftaiti  the  ancient  documents  which 
had  descended  to  his  time,  a  brief  but  authentic  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  in  the  line 
of  Seth,  unto  the  time  of  the  Flood,  in  the  days  of 
Noah  and  his  sons. 

ADAM,  created  about  4004  RC. ;  he  Uved  980  years. 


CaL 


AbeL         Seth,  Uved  912  yean. 

Methuselah,  Uved  969  years. 
Noah,  Uved  950  years. 


Japheth. 


Shem. 


Ham. 


So  also,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  he  has  afiTorded  us  a  sur- 
vey of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  emi- 
grations from  the  common  centre  of  residence  after 
the  Flood.  Many  other  nations,  however,  have  been 
since  formed  by  the  union  or  division  of  some  of  those 
enumerated.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  chief 
tribes  identified.    See  Ethmoloot. 
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V," 

Elam, 

some  of  the 
Penian  tribes. 


Aisliar, 

the 
Auyiiaiu. 


Arphaxad, 


Abraham, 


I 
Lad, 

the 
Lydiaxu. 


Jacob, 
fhe  Hebrews. 


Esau, 
the  Edomites. 
HAM. 


Aram, 
Syxlaiia. 


the  Ishmaelitea,  who  mingled  with. 

the  Arab  tribes  desoended  from 

Joktan,  in  the  line  of  Eber, 

from  Arphaxad. 


Cash, 

the  Ethiopians 
and  their  oolooies. 


Ifisiaim, 

the  Egyptians 
and  their  colonies. 


Phnt, 

the  Libyan^ 
and  the  Manretanlans. 

JAPHETH. 


the  Omaanites,  fee 
FlwuiSciana)  **^  their 


Gomer, 

•     the  Cimmeilans 
and  the  Armenians. 


Magog, 

the  Caucasians 
and  the  Scythians. 

EUsha, 

the 
Greeks. 


BCaJlai, 


the  Medee  and  some 
of  the  Persian  tribes. 


Jaran,        Tubal, 

theTibareni 
and  the  Tartars. 


Meshecb, 

theMoMiiiaDd 
the  MascorUea. 


1%M. 


Tarshish, 

the  Etruscans 
and  the  Romans. 


ChiUim, 

the  Cyprians 
and  the  Macedonians. 


Dodajoim, 

the 
Hhodlmna. 


Dissenter  (Lat  dissenHre),  a  term  properly  ap- 
plied to  those  who,  in  a  country  where  a  certain  Church 
(or  certain  churches)  is  estdbUshed  or  recognised  by 
the  state,  disagree  with  that  religion.  In  England, 
the  term  Dissenters  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in 
the  17th  century,  as  synonymous  with  Nonconform^ 
ists;  and  firom  England  its  use  was  transferred  to 
Scotland  in  the  18th  century,  after  the  Secession  (q. 
V.)  Church  had  been  founded  in  that  country.  It  is 
osually  applied  to  those  who  agree  with  the  establish- 
ed Church  in  the  most  essential  doctrines,  but  differ 
from  it  on  some  minor  point,  or  on  questions  of  Church 
government,  relation  to  the  state,  rites,  etc.  as  in 
England  to  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 
The  title  is  accepted  by  several  of  the  Free  churches 
in  England  (e.  g.  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians) ; 
but  the  English  Wesleyans  do  not  call  themselves  Dts- 
sentert^  as  they  do  not  share  in  the  views  above  stated 
as  the  grounds  of  dissent.  Yet  they  are  separated,  in 
fact,  from  the  Church  of  England.    See  Methodists. 

**  The  term  Dissenters  is  not  strictly  legal  or  eccle- 
siastical, those  to  whom  it  applies  being  usually  de- 
scribed in  legal  language  by  a  periphrasis.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  a  convenient  term  to  designate  those  Prot- 
estant denominations  wtiich  have  dissented  fh)m  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  Dissent- 
ers, or  Nonconformists,  as  they  were  then  called,  were 
subjected  to  severe  restrictions  and  penalties.  '  Dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  the  laws  against  Protestant  sectaries 
were  repealed ;  but  they  revived  at  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Charles  II  proceeded  to  enforce 
systematically,  by  new  measures  of  vigor,  the  princi- 
ple of  univereal  conformity  to  the  established  Church 
(Stephen's  Com.  iii,  63).  By  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  18, 
the  restrictions  on  Dissenters  were  first  relaxed,  and 
certain  denominations  were  suffered  to  exercise  their 
own  religious  ol)servances.  Prom  that  period  various 
statutes  have  been  passed,  each  extending  in  some 
degree  the  firee  exercise  of  religious  opinion.  At  the 
present  time.  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  are  al- 
lowed to  practice  without  restraint  their  own  system 
of  religious  worship  and  discipline.  They  are  entitled 
to  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  to  maintain  schools 
for  instruction  in  their  own  opinions.  They  are  also 
permittsd,  in  their  character  as  householders,  to  sit 


and  vote  in  the  parish  vestries.  A  Piseontct.  if  i  p- 
tron  of  a  church,  may  also  exercise  hia  ownjvd^ver. 
in  appointing  a  clergyman  of  the  Chardi  of  Fiifda 
to  a  vacant  hving.  See  on  this  sabject  Stepbea  ilr- 
cles.  Law.  A  similar  amount  of  relx^ioos  fibenr  t 
ei^yed  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  derived  fnm  * 
guiarded  by  special  statute ;  fully  recognised,  bw^v?. 
by  decisions  of  courts,  as  belonging  to  the  Uwii±! 
country.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  €xHbjr. 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent  or  Congregstiflw^ 
and  Baptist  denominations  in  England,  have  bea  u- 
sociated  under  the  name  of  the  7%rre  Demummasiiaa 
This  association  was  fully  organized  in  17S7,  and  (s- 
joys — ^like  the  established  clergy  of  London  a^  tt 
two  great  universities— the  remarkable  privik^  ± 
approaching  the  sovereign  on  the  ^irone,  Notria- 
standing  much  weakness,  arising  fnun  doctrinal  vsL 
other  differences,  tins  association  has  contnbsttd  i»r^ 
to  promote  toleration  and  religious  liberty  in  En^sr^i' 
(Chambers,  £ncyclopaduiy  s.  v.).  See  De3Cqx£K> 
TioNs  (the  Three). 

Dissenters  object  to  the  Church  of  Kngjland  ec  sati 
grounds  as  the  following :  1.  That  the  Church,  as  7 
law  established,  is  the  mere  creatoie  of  the  state,  *t 
much  as  the  army.  2.  That  many  of  her  offices  ^ 
dignities  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  dniplkitT  i^ 
apostolic  times.  8.  That  the  repetitions  in  the  LIxxi- 
gy  are  numberless  and  vain.  4.  That  the  Apocrr^^ 
is  read  as  a  part  of  the  public  service.  5.  That  ber 
creeds  contain  unwairantable  metaphysical  reprei«i> 
tations  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  fi.  Tbi 
every  baptized  person  is  considered  as  lege&cnSKi 

7.  That  the  baptismal  and  confirmation  serrio^  ek. 
have  a  tendency  to  deceive  and  ruin  the  sooli  cf  &tz 

8.  That  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  bolj  as 
profane,  the  sacraments  being  administered  witbci* 
discrimination  to  all  who  present  themselves  (6^ 
Did.  s.  v.).  Accounts  of  the  origin  and  history  ci  tL- 
different  dissenting  bodies  will  be  found  midci  tl' 
heads  Baptists;  Conoreoationalxsts ;  lKi>cn3- 
DExrs ;  QuAKEBS ;  Unitabiaits,  etc  See  Bogceisi 
Bennett,  History  of  the  Dissemten  (Lond.  2  t^^  fvc 
Neal,  Hiitory  of  the  Puritcuut  Pierce,  Ikfmot  ^^ 
DitmUert  of  England  (1817, 8vo). 

Dissidents  (DisndaUes\  a  t^rm  specially  apf^ 
to  those  non-Romanists  in  Poland  who  were  aUD««< 
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be  free  exerdse  of  their  respective  modes  of  worship, 
'he  privilege  was  accorded  to  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
Lruiinians,  and  Greeks,  but  not  to  Anabaptists,  Sooin- 
ins,  and  Quakers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
entury,  a  large  part  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  half  of 
lie  nobility,  were  Protestants.  "  The  Convention  of 
tandomir,  concluded  in  1570,  united  the  Lutherans, 
^alvinists,  and. Bohemian  Brethren  into  one  Church- 
union  which  had  also  a  political  tendency,  and  whose 
lembers  obtained  the  same  rights  with  the  Catholics 
y  the  reli^ons  peace  (jhix  diisUeiUiurn)  sworn  by  the 
ing  in  1573.  But  the  ^p'eat  mistake  in  not  settling 
he  mutual  relations  of  the  two  religious  parties  gave 
ise  to  bloody  contests.  Although  the  rights  of  the 
issidents  were  afterwards  repeatedly  confirmed,  they 
rere  gradually  repealed,  particularly  in  1717  and  1718, 
1  the  reign  of  Augustus  II,  when  dissidents  were  de- 
rived of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Diet.  They  lost 
till  more  some  years  afterwards  (1783)  under  Augus- 
as  III ;  and  in  the  Diet  of  Pacification,  as  it  was 
ailed,  in  1736,  an  old  statute,  requiring  every  Poliiih 
ing  to  be  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  revived.  After 
tie  succession  of  the  last  king,  Stanislaus  Poniatow- 
ki,  the  dissidents  brought  their  grievances  before  the 
)iet  held  in  1766,  and  were  supported  in  their  claims 
y  Russia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  England.  Russia,  in 
articular,  profited  by  the  occasion  to  extend  her  influ- 
nee  in  the  afi^airs  of  Poland,  supported  them  strongly 
y  her  mediation,  in  bringing  about  a  new  Convention 
1 1767,  by  which  they  were  again  placed  on  an  equal 
wting  with  the  Catholics.  The  Diet  of  1768  repealed 
tie  decrees  which  had  been  formerly  passed  against 
lem.  The  war  against  the  confederates  breaking  out, 
owever,  and  the  kingdom  being  dismembered,  ndth- 
ig  was  accomplished  until  the  year  1775,  when  the  ais- 
idents  regained  all  their  privileges,  excepting  the  right 
f  l>eing  elected  senators  or  ministers  of  state*'  (Hen- 
erson's  Buck,  TheoL  Dictionary^  s.  v.).  See  Poland. 
he  name  Dissidents  (German  Dissidenten)  is  also 
)metimc8  used  as  the  collective  name  for  all  adhe- 
;nts  of  religious  denominations  which  have  no  legal 
Kistcnce  in  any  particular  state.     See  Toleration. 

Distaff  (!]l?Qf  pe'Uky  prop,  a  cirde^  e.  g.  a  district 
r  quarter  of  a  city,  *'  part,"  Neh.  iii,  9-18 ;  hence  the 
hirl  of  a  spindle,  with  which  it  is  put  in  parallelism, 
rov.xxxi,19;  once 
'*  staff,"  or  crutch, 

Sam.  iii,  29),  the 
istrument  used  for 
listing  the  thread 
I  spinning  by  its 
virl.  See  Spindle. 

District,  in  the 
[ethodlst  Episcopal 
hurcb,  a  territorial 
.vision  of  a  Confer- 
ice.  Each  Confer- 
ice  is  divided  into 
istricts,  including 
convenient  num- 
it  of  churches  and 
tcieties  (appoint* 
ents) ;  and  each 
jstrict  is  placed  un- 
*r  the  charge  of  a 
-esiding  elder.  The 
shops  are  empow- 
cd  to  form  the  dis- 
icts  according  to 
leir  judgment.  See 
^Ucipline  ofths  M. 
:  Church,  pt.  ii,  § 
J;  Stevens,  J5rw/.</ 
(ethodism^  bk.  vii, 
1.  ii ;  and  the  art. 
BEsiDiNO  Elder. 


Ditch  (3*,  gebj  k  pit  [as  rendered  in  Jer.  x,  81]  or 
trench  for  cistern-water,  2  Kings  iii,  16 ;  H^pp,  mik- 
vah',  a  coUection  or  pool  of  water,  Isa.  xxii,  11 ;  PinittJ, 
ihuchah^  Prov.  xxiii,  27,  or  nno,  thach^ath,  Job  ix, 
xxxi,  a  pitj  as  elsewhere  rendered,  or  hole  in  the 
ground,  either  for  holding  surplus  water  or  for  catch- 
ing animals ;  like  the  Greek  (io^vvoQ,  Matt,  xv,  14 ; 
Luke  vi,  39).     See  Cistern  ;  Pool. 

Ditheism,  the  worship  of  two  gods. 

(1.)  This  term  was  sometimes  applied  by  the  ortho- 
dox to  the  Arians,  on  the  ground  that  they  believed 
in  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  etermd,  and  one  God, 
the  Son,  not  eternal. 

(2.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  two 
first  principles,  or  gods,  one  good,  the  other  evil. 
"  The  chiefest  and  most  eminent  asserters  of  t^is  di- 
theistic  doctrine  of  two  self-existent  principles  in  the 
universe  were  the  Marciouites  and  the  Manichsana, 
both  of  which  sects,  though  they  made  some  slight  pre- 
tence to  Christianity,  yet  were  not  by  Christians  own- 
ed for  such.  Some  of  the  pagans  also  entertained  the 
same  opinion." — CudworUi,  True  ItUeUectual  System 
(Andover,  1837),  i,  290.     See  Dualism. 

Dithmar,  Justus  Chbistoph,  a  German  divine 
and  jurist,  was  bom  March  13, 1677,  at  Rottenburg,  in 
Hesse.  After  studying  at  the  University  of  Marburg, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  of- 
fered a  professorship,  which  he  reftised  in  order  to  ac- 
company a  family,  in  which  he  was  tutor,  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  where  he  first  became  professor  of 
history,  then  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  finally  of  sta- 
tistics and  finance.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  a  councillor  of  the  order 
of  St.  John.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1737.  Among 
his  works  are,  GregorU  VII  Pont,  Romani  Vita  (Frankf. 
1710,  8vo) : — Higtoria  Belli  inter  In^rium  et  Sacerdod- 
um  (ibid.  8vo)  i—JSumma  Capita  Antiq.  Judaicarum  et 
Homanarum  in  unim  Pralectionum  privatanm  (ibid. 
4to).— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GMrak,  xiv,  327. 

Ditmar.    See  Thibtmar. 

Divan,  the  cushioned  sofa  running  around  three 
sides  of  the  lewan,  or  raised  portion  of  the  sitting-room 
of  an  Oriental  residence  (Lane's  Mod,  Egypt,  i,  17), 


A  Syrian  Turk's  Dlrao. 
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and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  seat  by  day  and  a  coach 
by  night  for  the  male  members  of  the  £unily  and 
guests.  See  House.  It  is  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  a  little  elevated  in  front,  and  about  four  feet 
wide.  The  angles  are  the  posts  of  honor.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  have  no  proper 
bed,  and  domestics  sleep  on  the  floor  or  in  the  passages, 
wherever  they  can  find  room  (Kelly's  Syriay  p.  23). 
See  Bed. 

DivezBe  (d;;'H^3,  hla'yim^  of  two  torU,  heteroge- 
neous^ Lev.  xix,  19 ;  Deut.  xxii,  9)  kinds  of  materials, 
animals,  or  products,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  bring 
tojo^ther  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  8, 20),  as  being  ** con- 
fusion," i.  e.  unnatural  hybridization.  Among  such 
comn)ingling  of  incompatible  or  incongruent  things 
are  specified:  1.  Not  to  wear  garments  which  were 
woven  of  two  kinds  of  stuff,  particularly  of  wool  and 
linen  (linsey-woolsey) ;  2.  Not  to  sow  a  field  partly 
with  one  kind  of  seed  and  partly  with  another  (see 
Agriculture)  ;  8.  Not  to  yoke  an  ox  and  an  ass  to- 
gether to  the  plough  (q.  v.) ;  4.  Nor  to  pair  different 
species  of  animals  in  breeding  (e.  g.  to  procure  no 
mules).  A  legal  impediment  is  attached,  it  is  true,  to 
only  the  second  of  these  ordinances,  namely,  the  ren- 
dering the  produce  of  the  field  unmerchantable  (Deut. 
xix,  9);  but  a  similar  result  is  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  each  prohibition,  and  to  all  other 
amalgamations.  There  is  also  some  ambiguity  in  the 
statute  itself,  e.  g.  whether  the  *'  field"  (H'll^)  of  the 
passage  in  Lev.  be  tantamount  to  the  "vineyard" 
(D'ns)  of  the  parallel  in  Deut.,  and  also  in  the  sense 
of  the  commingling  of  the  *'  seed"  (J^t) ;  but  the  lax- 
ity of  Hebrew  idiom  authorizes  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive construction  of  the  enactment,  as  designed  to 
interdict  any  combination  of  crops  (whether  in  sepa- 
rate rows  or  commingled  broadcast)  upon  the  same 
piece  of  tilled  ground,  orchard,  etc. ;  and  such  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  Jews  (Mishna,  Kikdm,  iv-vii). 
See  Seed.  The  design  of  these  prescriptions  was 
doubtless  to  effect  a  still  greater  distinction  between 
the  chosen  people  of  Grod  and  the  heathen,  who  prac- 
tised all  these  and  other  sorts  of  promiscuous  unions, 
and  also  to  engender  and  cultivate  a  nicer  sense  of 
propriety  and  purity  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  apparently  nice  discriminations  re- 
lating to  daily  life.  See  Clean  and  Ukclean,  etc. 
Another  reason  lias  been  thought  to  be  the  idea  that 
Jehovah,  as  the  author  of  nature,  had  a  jealous  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  its  varied  features  intact  and 
distinct  (see  Philippson,  Pentat.  p.  631).  The  Talmud 
contents  itself  (Mishna,  KUcdm^  i,  4)  with  giving  de- 
tailed regulations  upon  each  of  the  ordinances  in  ques- 
tion ;  of  these,  in  connection  with  Josephus,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  only  the  most  important,  (a.)  With 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  hybridizing  animals  (as  the 
ass  and  the  horse,  the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  such  only 
as  belong  to  the  same  genus  are  capable  of  this),  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  iv,  8,  20)  and  Philo  {Opp.  ii,  807)  imply  that 
it  had  its  ground  in  the  moral  effect  of  such  irregular 
license  upon  the  human  beings,  who  were  in  danger 
thereby  not  only  of  trampling  upon  the  Creator's  or- 
dinances (which  fix  a  natural  barrier  between  differ- 
ent species),  but  also  of  being  incited  to  bestial  com- 
merce and  unnatural  appetites  (comp.  also  the  Rab- 
binical citations  in  Hettinger,  June  Hehxeorum  leges^ 
p.  374  sq,).  Mules  (q.  v.)  may  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries  (Ewald  even  imagines  that  these 
were  not  included  in  the  prohibition,  Israel.  Alterth.  p. 
222),  since  the  Jews  were  only  forbidden  the  rearing, 
not  the  use  of  them.  (6.)  Respecting  the  coupling  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass  as  beasts  of  draught  (Frisch,  De 
vero  sensu  legis  Deut.  xx,  10,  Lips.  1744,  absurdly  in- 
cludes this  under  the  foregoing  rule),  Josephus  (ti^ 
sup.)  bases  the  prohibition  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
as  also  Philo  (Oj^.  ii,  870 ;  so  Schwabe,  in  the  Kir- 


chenzeitung,  1834,  No.  20,  on  aocotznt  of  thar  inei^ 
ity  in  strength).     Michaelis  (Mom,  Rtcht^  vr,  %€\.  ^ 
the  other  hand,  thinks  it  refers  to  some  amtiqae  MCa 
relating  to  beasts  of  burden;  but  later  (Bcrtfaco!: 
Jawm.  iv,  853)  he  inclines  to  the  opinioti  wlikk  na- 
it  to  the  aiialogy  of  the  copulatioii  of  the  bone  asd  ai 
According  to  the  Mishna  {KUaam^  vxii,  3),  the  «ifx.? 
of  jroking  togetiier  different  animals  (so  it  exte^aEtkr 
law,  Hb.  2  sq.)  was  punished  wHli   forty  blann!    ,c 
As  to  the  interdict  of  clothing  composed  partij  c 
wool,  Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  8, 11)  gives  as  its  gros&dt^ 
such  garments  constituted  the  priestly  oostsBe;  \9, 
this  is  open  to  doubt,  although  the  'AitibnM.  (XSok 
ix,  1)  assigns  the  same  reason.    The  Tafanod  has  wex] 
regulations  and  restrictions  cotuxming  this  pm^ 
"Wool,"  according  to  this  authority,  i*  cmly  ate'- 
wool ;  to  weave  camel^s  hair  and  linen  together  vx 
permitted  (A.  ix,  1).     Towels,  grave-dothes,  bbofec 
for  asses,  and  the  like — in  short,  whateTer  was  sMn-'r 
lead  on,  but  not  woven — are  interpreted  as  not  ccca: 
within  the  province  of  the  law.     On  the  otfafl-  kind 
weavers  and  fullers  must  piit  their  manu&ctsicr't 
mark  in  cloths  only  by  means  of  colors  of  the  ssk 
kind  {p>.  ix,  10).     The  whole  enactment  would  pr^ 
ably  receive  a  clearer  light  were  the  meaning  of  tie 
word  ^335:5  {shaakniiz'  [q.  v.],  rendered  "laea  1::^ 
woolen"  in  Lev.  xix,  19 ;  "  f^arment  of  drrers  mtif 
in  Dent,  xxii,  11 ;   Sept.  KtfiiriXoVj  L  e.  adBltxnt^d. 
not  genuine)  well  understood ;  but  its  etymtdagy  e  ^ 
scure ;  that  proposed  by  Bochart  {Hierox.  l,  4^  ^ 
that  of  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Tahn,  col.  2483),  both  of  vka 
seek  the  origin  in  the  Shemitic  lan^^uagea,  han  Isu 
probability ;  nor  is  that  entirely  satisfactorr  (see  6«^ 
seAius,  Thes.  Beb.  p.  1456)  which  is  sngge^ed  hj  i*- 
blonsky  {Opmc.  i,  294,  ed.  Te  Water)  and  by  Fonter 
{De  bysso  ^gypi.  c.  95),  who  refer  it  back  to  U>eC«ptk 
word  shoutnesj  L  e.  fibrous  bg^snu  (see   Boseoo^L^ 
Scholia  in  loc.  Levit).     See  Linen.     The  Jevf  £ 
Muscat,  in  Arabia,  disregard  this  law  (Niebohr,  Begk- 
p.  157).— Winer,  ii,  652. 

Div^s.    See  Lazarus. 

Divination  (0^J5,  ie^aoa,  a  hi  [see  bebr].* 
some  kindred  term ;  Gr.  fmvrtla  [hot  Ocidwir,  /yk 
in  Acts  xvi,  16] ;  used  in  the  verb  form  CD?,  iors'. 
only  of  false  prophets,  etc,  e.  g.  of  the  Hebrews,  B^ 
xviii,  10,  14 ;  Biic.  iil,  6,  7,  U ;  of  necroaiaac«&  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  8 ;  of  foreign  prophets,  as  of  the  f^t- 
tines,  1  Sam.  vi,  2,  and  Balaam,  Josh,  xni,  S;  ai 
specifically  of  the  three  kinds  of  diWnatioo  comiaa 
among  the  Shemitic  nations,  viz.  arrows,  entrails,  a^ 
Teraphim,  Ezek.  xxi,  21)  is  a  general  terra  deaciiylin 
of  the  various  illusory  arts  anciently  practised  £0-  tk 
discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.  The  cari(»rr  of 
mankind  has  devised  nnmberless  method  of  s«<iisz 
to  accomplish  this  result.  By  a  perversion  aad  exs^ 
geration  of  the  sublime  fiiith  which  sees  God  ersr- 
where,  men  have  laid  everything,  with  greater  or  lea 
ingenuity,  under  contribution,  as  means  of  elkitis;  a 
divine  answer  to  eveiy  question  of  their  rnsatiilile  c«- 
riosity :  e.  g.  the  portents  of  the  sky  and  ws  (PH- 
tarch, 'De  Stg^ersHOonej  passim);  the  mysteries  of tiie 
grave  {vfKpofiavrtia  and  OKiofiavriia) ;  the  iroadoi 
of  sleep  and  dreams  (thought  to  be  emanatioas  flva 
the  gods,  Homer,  //.  i,  63 ;  ffjfnm  im  Merenr.  U ;  Tr- 
gil,  jEn.  V,  888) ;  the  phenomena  of  victims  ncrScef 
(in  which  the  deities  were  supposed  to  be  spcdillj  s- 
terested  or  near  at  hand ;  comp.  the  i^po^mmM  k 
Potter's  Gr.  AnL  ii,  14) ;  the  motions  and  z^peiamm 
of  the  animal  creation  (such  as  the  flight  ofbii^ft 
copious  source  of  superstition  in  the  opii^omcona  «f 
the  Greeks  and  the  angmrwrn  of  the  Latins,  and  tb 
aspect  of  beasts) ;  and  the  prodigies  of  inwnimstt  » 
ture  (such  as  the  t-Mia  ovpi^Xa,  omens  ofAewa^ 
upon  which  whole  books  are  said  to  hare  been  wribo; 
the  Kkrf^ovtQy  omwnts  voices) ;  and  the  kog  EH  tf 
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nsLgic  arts,  which  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann's  Zeav 
COM,  ii,  97,  and  Potter  on  the  Occult  Science*  (in  the 
^nci/d,  MeiropoL  pt  v,  which  contains  some  thirty 
lAmes  ending  in  -money ^  or  compoands  of  fmvriia,  all 
tranches  of  the  magic  art).  Nor  have  these  expe- 
lients  of  superstition  been  confined  to  one  age  or  to  a 
lingle  nation.  The  meteoric  portents,  for  instance, 
wblch  used  to  excite  the  surprise  and  fear  of  the  old 
S reeks  and  Romans,  are  still  employed  among  the 
t>arbarians  of  Africa  (e.  g.  musana  of  the  Manika 
tribe,  Krapf 's  Trav.  in  E.  Africa^  p.  116  sq.) ;  and  as 
the  ancients  read  fearful  signs  in  the  fieces  of  animals 
CVirgil,  Georg,  i,  469),  the  savage  Bakmains  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  alligator  with  their  hcUo 
hi  bo,  "there  Is  sin**  (Livingstone*s  Trcto.  inS.  Africa, 
p.  225).  See  Supbrstition.  This  art  "  of  taking  an 
aim  of  divine  matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  of  imaginations"  (Bacon,  Ess.  x^i),  ac- 
cordingly has  been  universal  in  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions, alike  civQized  and  savage.  It  arises  from  an 
Impression  that,  in  the  absence  of  direct,  visible  guid- 
ing Providence,  the  Deity  suffers  his  will  to  be  known 
to  men,  partly  by  inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of 
character  or  elevation  of  spirit  were  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afflatus  (^tofiavruQ,  ivBovoiaoraiy  UtrrariKof), 
and  partly  by  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  must  be  learned  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation (Cicero,  Div.  i,  18 ;  Pliny,  xxx,  6). 

(a.)  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called  naiitral 
(arixyog,  aSidaKroi:)^  in  which  the  medium  of  inspinu 
tion  was  transported  firom  his  ovm  individuality,  and 
became  the  passive  instrument  of  supernatural  utter- 
ances (Virg.  j£n.  vi,  47 ;  Ovid,  Met.  ii,  640,  etc.).  As 
this  process  involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word 
fiavriKfjj  soothsaying^  is  derived  from  fiaivkoBaiy  to 
rave,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and  streaming 
hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (Plato,  Tim.  72,  B,  where  the 
^dvTiQ  \b  carefully  distinguished  fW>m  the  wpo^^n/t). 
But  even  in  the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  proph- 
ecies of  Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  unnatural  dis- 
tortions (Num.  xxiii,  5 ;  Psa.  xxxix,  3 ;  Jer.  xx,  9), 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  thoy  were  characteristic  of 
pretenders  to  the  gift.     See  Soothsayeb. 

(6.)  The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (re^- 
viKti),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  conviction 
that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and  frequently 
indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of  mankind — a 
conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and  fostered  by  the 
accidental  S3aichronism  of  natural  phenomena  with 
human  catastrophes  (Thucyd.  iii,  89 ;  Josephus,  War, 
vi,  5,  8 ;  Foxe's  Martyrs,  iii,  406,  etc.).  When  once 
this  feeling  was  established  the  supposed  manifesta* 
tions  were  infinitely  multiplied,  and  hence  the  num- 
berless forms  of  imposture  or  ignorance  called  capno- 
mancy,  p^Tomancy,  arithmomancy,  libanomancy,  bo- 
tanoraancy,  cephalomancy,  etc.,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  accounts  in  Cicero,  De  Div.;  Cardan,  De 
Sapientid ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  De  Oriy.  Idol. ;  Fabricius, 
Bibi.  A  ntiq.  p.  409-426 ;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  640-649 ; 
Potter*s  ArUiq.  i,  ch.  viii  sq.  Indeed,  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  possible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not 
pressed  into  the  service  of  augury ;  and  it  may  be  said 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modem 
New  Zealanders,  that,  **  after  uttering  their  karakias 
(or  charms),  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder,  the 
flight  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  New  Zealand,  p.  74; 
Bowring's  Siam,  i,  163  sq.).  A  system  commenced  in 
fanaticism  ended  in  deceit.  Hence  Cato's  fkmous 
saying  that  it  was  strange  how  two  augurs  could  meet 
without  laughing  in  each  other's  face.  But  the  sup- 
posed knowledge  became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of 
political  power,  and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its 
support  (Cicero,  De  Leyy.  ii,  12 ;  Livy,  vi,  27 ;  Sopho- 
cles, ^n^^.  1055 ;  comp.  Mic.  iii,  11).  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  priestly  caste  (Gen.  xli,  8;  Isa.  xlvii,  18; 


Jer.  V,  81 ;  Dan.  ii,  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Char- 
din  says  that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the 
shah  rise  at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather 
in  obedience  to  their  suggestions.     See  Astrologer. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
theus (iEschylus,  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cicero,  De  Div.  1 ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  826,  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the  f&thers  generally) 
to  the  devil  (Firmic.  Matemus,  De  Errore,  Prooem ; 
Lactant.  ii,  16;  Minuc.  Felix.  Oct.  27).  In  the  same 
way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork, 
Bram.  und  Bab.  p.  97).  Similar  opinions  have  pre- 
vaQed  in  modem  times  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulyar 
Errors,  i,  11).     See  Maoic. 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she  did  not 
give  it  birth,  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  practice 
of  divination  at  an  early  age;  and,  whether  any  of  its 
forms  had  become  objects  of  popular  superstition,  or 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  the  days 
of  Joseph,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  He- 
brew Exodus  there  were  magicians  in  that  country 
whose  knowledge  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose 
dexterity  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  enabled  them,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  equal  the  miracles  of  Moses.  By 
what  extraordinary  powers  they  achieved  those  feats, 
how  they  changed  their  rods  into  serpents,  the  river 
water  into  blood,  and  introduced  frogs  in  unprecedent- 
ed numbers,  is  an  inquiiy  that  has  occasioned  great 
perplexity  to  many  men  of  learning  and  piety.  See 
Jaknes  (and  Jambres). 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never  had 
been  in  any  other  civilized  country,  all  the  allusions 
contained  in  his  writings  to  the  various  forms  of  divi- 
nation were  those  which  were  practised  in  Egypt ;  and, 
indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had  his  countrymen  imbibed 
there  for  this  species  of  superstition,  that  throu^out 
the  whole  course  of  their  history  it  seems  to  htf  ve  in- 
fected the  national  character  and  habits.  Nor  was  it 
confined  to  the  vicinityof  Palestine,  for  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Balaam  (q.  v.)  we  find  it  practised  by  profes- 
sional characters  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
(Num.  xxii,  5,  7 ;  see  Biederraann,  De  mercede  dimni- 
toria,  Vitemb.  1717).  The  diviners,  who  abounded 
both  amongst  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  their  Phi^ 
listine  neighbors  (Isa.  ii,  6),  proved  a  great  snare  to 
the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  the  promised 
land ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  stem  prohibitions 
of  the  law,  no  vigorous  efibrts  were  made  to  put  an 
end  to  the  crime  by  extirpating  the  practitioners  of 
the  unhallowed  art  until  the  da^'S  of  Saul,  who  him- 
self, however,  violated  the  statute  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  his  disastrous  fisill  (1  Sam.  xxviii).  But  it 
was  Chaldsa  to  which  the  distinction  belongs  of  be- 
ing the  mother-country  of  diviners.  See  Chaldaan. 
Such  a  degree  of  power  and  influence  had  they  attain- 
ed in  that  country,  that  they  formed  the  highest  caste 
and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court;  nay,  so  indispensable 
were  they  in  Chaldaean  society,  that  no  step  could  be 
taken,  not  a  relation  could  be  formed,  a  house  built, 
a  Joumey  undertaken,  a  campaign  begun,  until  the 
diviners  had  ascertained  the  lucky 'day  and  promised 
a  happy  issue.  A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had 
at  various  times  poured  from  Chaldiea  and  Arabia  into 
the  land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupation, 
more  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  later  kings 
(Isa.  viii,  19),  and  we  find  Manasseh  not  only  their 
liberal  patron,  but  zealous  to  appear  as  one  of  their 
most  expert  accomplices  (2  Kings  zxi,  6;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  6).  The  long  captivity  in  Babylon  spread 
more  widely  than  ever  among  the  Jews  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  this  superstition ;  for  after  their  retum  to 
their  own  country,  having  entirely  renounced  idolatry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of 
prophecy  or  access  to  the  sacred  oracles,  they  gradu- 
ally abandoned  themselves,  as  Lightfbot  has  satisfoc- 
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torily  shown,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  to  all  the 
prevailing  forms  of  divination  {Comment,  on  McUi.). 
See  Exorcism. 

Superstition  not  unfreqaently  goes  hand  in  hand 
-with  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infidelity 
prevalent  through  the  Soman  empire  at  our  Lord's 
coming,  imposture  was  rampant,  as  a  glance  at  the 
pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence  the  lu- 
crative trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii, 
9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii,  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit 
of  Python  (Acts  xvi,  16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists 
(Luke  xi,  19 ;  Acts  xix,  13),  and  other  mountebanks 
(yoiyrcf,  2  Tim.  iii,  13 ;  Rev.  xix,  20,  etc.),  as  well  as 
the  notorioos  dealers  in  magical  writings  ('E^iaia 
ypafjifiaTo),  and  the  jugglers  (irfpiepya)  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  19).  Among  the  Jews  these  flagrant  im- 
postors {dxariCJviSt  Josephus)  had  become  dangerous- 
ly numerous,  especially  during  the  Jewish  war;  and 
we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to  in  Josephus  (H^or, 
vi,  5, 1, 2 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  23-24 ;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  12 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  5,  1,  etc.).  As  was  natural,  they, 
like  most  Orientals,  especially  connected  the  name  of 
Solomon  with  their  spells  and  incantations  (Joseph. 
Ant.  viii,  2).  The  names  of  the  main  writers  on  this 
wide  and  interesting  subject  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  others  are  referred  to 
in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xil,  and  Bdttcher,  De  /»- 
ferisj  p.  101  sq.     See  Curious  Arts. 

Against<every  species  and  degree  of  this  superstition 
the  sternest  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  di- 
rected (Exod.  xxii,  18 ;  Lev.  xix,  26,  81 ;  xx,  27 ; 
Deut  xviii,  10,  11),  as  fostering  a  love  for  unlawful 
knowledge  (comp.  the  Koran,  ch.  v ;  Cato,  Dt  Re  Rust. 
5;  "vanusuperstiiionerudesanimosinfestant;'*  Colu- 
mell.  ii,  1) ;  because  prying  into  the  future  beclouds  the 
mind  with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Isa.  li,  6 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed,  the  frequent  denun- 
ciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove  that 
these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  temptations  to 
apostate  Israel  (Hettinger,  Juris  Hebr.  kges^  p.  258, 
254).  But  God  supplied  his  people  with  substitutes 
for  divination,  which  would  have  rendered*  it  superflu- 
oua,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  had  they  continued  faithful.  It 
waa  only  when  they  were  unfaithfVil  that  the  revela- 
tion was  withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  v, 
28,  etc.).  According  to  the  Rabbis,  the  Urim  and 
Thumraim  lasted  until  the  Temple ;  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy until  Malachi ;  and  the  Batb-Kol,  as  the  sole  means 
of  guidance  from  that  time  downwards  (Maimonides, 
de  Fundcan.  Iaq.  cap.  7 ;  Abarbanel,  Prolegg,  in  Dan" 
iel.).     See  below. 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  the  re- 
aUttf  of  necromancy,  etc,  as  distinguished  firom  various 
forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question  which  at  present  does 
not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those  times,  they  did 
hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now  urge  that  we  are 
bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day.  Yet  such  was 
the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bishop  Hall,  Baxter,  Sir  Thos. 
Browne,  Lavater,  Glanville,  Henry  More,  and  num- 
berless other  eminent  men.  Such  also  was  the  opin- 
ion which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  bum  Amy  Duny  and 
Rose  Cullenden  at  Bury  in  1664;  and  caused  even 
Wesley  to  say,  that "  to  give  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  to  give  up  the  Bible."  (For  a  curious  statute 
against  witchcraft  [5  Eliz.  cap.  15],  see  Collier's  Eccl. 
Hist.  VI,  866.)  Much  discussion,  moreover,  has  been 
carried  on  by  learned  men  to  determine  the  question 
whether  the  ancient  tribe  of  diviners  merely  pretended 
to  the  powers  they  exercised,  or  were  actually  assisted 
by  demoniacal  agency.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced 
by  almost  all  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  Church,  whQ 
appeal,  in  support  of  their  views,  to  the  plain  language 
of  Scripture ;  to  the  achievements  of  Jannes  and  Jaro- 
bres  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  to  the  divine  law,  which 
cannot  be  chargeable  with  the  folly  of  prohibiting 
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crimes  that  never  existed;  and.  to  Uie  mtTKmgpnf^. 
tion  that  pretensions  to  interpret  dreazns,  to  ewks  u 
dead,  etc.,  would  never  hare  met  ^vith  credit  ixas^ 
so  many  ages  had  there  not  beea  some  koown  tmA  u  i 
thenticated  instances  of  success.  On  the  ocber  bu, 
it  has  been  maintained  with  great  «l»nity  and  etB6- 
tion  that  the  whole  arts  of  divioation  "were  m.  systen  cr 
imposture,  and  that  Scripture  itselT frequently  riiku> 
those  who  practised  them  as  utterljr  belpleaa,  a^ma- 
pable  of  accomplishing  toiyth^nf^  \ieyand  the  at^kar 
powers  of  nature  (Isa.  xl\ii,  11-13  ;  xliv,  25 ;  J<z.  -m, 
14 ;  Jonah  li,  8).     See  WircHC&a.FT'. 

I.  Of  the  many  instances  of  divinatum  wbkh  ocnr 
in  Holy  Scripture,  some  must  be  taken  in  a  good  mam. 
These  have  accordingly  been  classed  hj  J.  C.  Wkh- 
mannsb^usen  (Dissert,  de  Dirinat^  SadyL  [ed.  fikUs 
et  Me88erer.],Viteb.  1720  sq.)  as  truly  **  diTine.'*  (» 
Peucer,  De  prcscipuis  divincaiomitn  peneribmt,  ZakoL 
1591 ;  F.  a.  M.  1607.)     See  Inspibattox. 

1.  Clerotnancg  (xXfipoftavrtia),  divinatism  hy  leL  T^ 
mode  of^decision  was  used  by  the  He  trews  in  attes 
of  extreme  importance,  and  always  with  lelfpmi? 
and  religious  preparation  (Josh,  vii,  13^.  Tte  b^ 
was  divided  by  lot  (^^"lA,  tXifpoiy  mirm^  Nnm.  zzri. 
55,  56 ;  Josh,  xiv,  2) ;  Achan's  gnilt  was  detected  ^ 
lot  (Josh,  yii,  16-19);  Saul  was  elected  king  by  kt  (i 
Sam.  X,  20, 21);  and,  more  reniarkalde  still,  Mattlsf 
was  chosen  to  the  vacant  apostlesfaip  hy  sefeaB  kc, 
.and  invocation  of  God  to  guide  the  decision  (Acts  L 
26).  This  solemnity  and  reverence  it  is  wfai^  pro 
force  to  such  parages  as  Pro  v.  xvi,  33;  xvm.  ^K 
(See  Augustine,  De  Dodr.  Ckrisi.  i,  28 ;  Thorn.  Aqae. 
ii^  2,  qu.  95,  art.  8.)  Under  this  process  of  V^  et 
lot,  were  appointed  the  interesting  ordinances  d"  &e 
scape-goat  and  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  peo- 
ple (Lev.  xvi,  8-10).     See  Lot. 

2.  Oneirornancy(J>viipoiiavTiia\diri0iatumUfirf3ai 
(Deut.  xiii,  2,  3;  Judg.  vii,  13;  Jer.  xxiii,  S;  Jose- 
phus,  Ani.  xrii,  6, 4).    The  interpretation  of  rtiar^'i 
dreams  by  the  divinely-gifted  Joseph  (Gen.  xB,  S- 
82),  and  the  retracing  and  interpretation  of  tbo^  cf 
Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  inspired  prophet  (Dan.  ii,  ST, 
etc.  and  again  iv,  19-28),  as  opposed  to  the  diriaen 
of  false  dreams  (Zech.  x,  2),  are  very  prominent  et» 
in  point ;  and,  still  more,  the  dreams  themeehee  diriadr 
sent  (as  those  in  Gen.  xx,  6;  Jodg.  vii,  15;  1  Kicgi 
iii,  5;  so  those  in  Matt  i,  20;  ii,  12,  13,  19,  22).  nwt 
he  regarded  as  instances  of  divination  in  a  good  $tmi^ 
a  heavenly  oneiromancy  (comp.  Blohammed's  &^: 
*'  Good  dreams  are  from  God ;"  **  Good  dreams  are  aae 
of  the  great  parts  of  prophecy,'*  Lane's  Arab.  Ai^bk. 
i,  ^).     This  is  clear  from  Num.  xil,  6  (where  dnam 
[to  Uie  sleeping]  and  f^dont  [to  the  awake]  an  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  correlative  divinationi  aotkr- 
ized  by  God),  compared  with  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6.    Uaxtr 
warnings  occur  in  Scripture  against  the  Impostans  at- 
tendant on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  r,  2. 
etc.).    We  find,  however,  no  direct  tnee  ofse^mghr 
dreams  such  as  occurs  in  Virgil,  .£n.  vii,  81 ;  FIsqck^ 
Cwrcul  i,  1.  2,  61.     See  Dream. 

8.  The  Ufim  and  Thuomam  (Num.  xxvii,  27),  wiik 
seem,  to  have  had  the  same  relation  in  true  diriioika 
that  the  Teropkim  (q.  v.),  or  idohmemcy,  had  m  & 
idolatrous  system  (see  Hos.  iii,  4).  See  Tbdi  sal 
Thummim.  Similar  to  this  was  divinatioa  by  meifis 
of  the  Ephod  (q.  v.). 

4.  Phmomancy,  by  means  of  the  J7a<&-Aro^(Vp  T*. 
daughter  of  the  voice,  i.  e.  direct  tfoecd  conunoniatko), 
which  God  vouchsafed  especially  to  Moses  (see  Deo. 
xxxiv,  10).  Various  concomitanis  of  revelatiofi  wm 
employed  by  the  Deity :  as  the  Rod-Serpent  (Exod.  tr, 
3) ;  the  Leprous  Hand  (ver.  4) ;  the  £urim^  Bud  (m, 
4) ;  the  Pltigues  (vii-xii);  the  Cloud  (xvi,  10, 11);  bit 
most  instances  are  without  phenomena  (Deut  tv,  IS; 
1  Kings  xix,  12,  l.S,  15,  and  perhaps  Matt  m,  13V 
This,  the  tmo  Bath-Kpl,  must  not  be  confoaoded  wiA 
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tie  fabolons  one  of  the  Rabbis,  which  Dr.  Lightfoot 
alls  **  a  fiction  of  their  own  brain  to  bring  their  doo- 
jTS  and  their  doctrines  into  credit"  {Works^  iii,  132). 
;ee  Bath-Kol. 

5.  The  Oracles  :  first,  of  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  or 
Covenant  (nn^n  lilK),  described  in  Exod.  xxv,  22, 
Dd  1  Kings  vi,  16-81  (comp.  Psa.  xxviii,  2) ;  second- 
er, of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  €!ongregation,  or  Testi- 
Qony  (nsi'ljn  ink),  described  in  Exod.  xxix,  42, 48. 
n  the  account  of  the  Temple,  both  in  1  Kings  vi  and 
I  Chron.,  the  word  "y^yi  is  used  fifteen  times  to  desig- 
lato  the  ^'Oracle,'''  i.  e.  the  Holy  of  Holies  (see  1 
^ings  Ti,  16),  in  wliich  was  placed  the  Ark  of  the 
[k>venant  (ver.  19),  whose  golden  cover,  called  the 
Vlercy-seat,  was  the  actual  sUus  oracuU  (Hottinger, 
TJies.  Phil,  p.  866).  That  there  were  several  oracles 
>f  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both 
Trom  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub  at  Eluttn  (2 
Kings  i,  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named  Debir.  **  De- 
bir  quod  nos  oraatlum  sive  retponswn  possumus  appel- 
lare,  et  ut  contentiosins  verbum  exprimamus  e  verbo 
XoX^n^piov,  vel  locatorium  dicere"  (Jerome,  ad  Eph, 
I).  The  word  "  oracles*'  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii,  88 ;  Rom.  iii,  2,  etc.).  On  the 
general  subject  of  oracles,  see  Anton,  v.  Dale,  De  ora- 
cuUs ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clast.  Ant.  art.  Oraculum ;  Pot- 
ter's Aniiq.  i,  286-826 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi,  and 
Vulff,  Err,  vii,  12,  etc.     See  Oracle. 

6.  The  AngeHc  Voice,  r\^h^  in"!  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxii, 
15  ;  Jndg.  xiil,  8, 13).     See  Anobl. 

7.  The  Prophetic  IruHtution  (TlKiinp,  see  Buxtorf, 
Lex,  Rahb.  col.  1286).  This  was  the  most  illustrious 
and  perfect  means  of  holy  divination  (as  the  oracular 
system  in  the  heathen  world  was  the  most  eminent 
perv'ersion  and  imitation  of  it),  and  was  often  accompa- 
nied with  symbolical  action  (2  Kings  xiii,  17 ;  Jer.  11, 
63,  64).  We  may  learn  the  importance  of  the  place  it 
was  designed  to  occupy  in  the  Theocracy  as  a  means 
of  divination,  by  the  express  contrast  drawn  between 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  divinations  of  idolatry  on 
the  other.  Comp.  ver.  14  with  ver.  16  of  Deut  xviii. 
(See  Michaelis's  Law$  of  Motes^  art.  xxxvi.)  Under 
this  head  of  prophecy  we  must,  of  course,  include  the 
ISnjsn  ri^n,  as  the  Jews  call  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Hobf  Spirit.  The  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  most  suitably  included  in  these  heavenly  utter- 
ances, Aoyia  9io5.  (See  Heb.  v,  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  11.) 
Such  are  the  chief  modes  of  divine  communication  to 
men,  or  inspired  divination :  they  are  referred  to  in 
Heb.  i,  1.  The  antithesis  there  points  to  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  Ultimate  Oracle  (the  L4}gos  of  John),  the 
fulfiller  of  the  promise,  which  Moses  gave  when  he 
prohibited  all  spurious  divination.    See  Prophet. 

8.  Before  we  close  our  notice  of  divination  in  a  good 
sense,  we  must  adduce  two  instances  of  the  Hebrew 
word  at  the  head  of  this  article,  DDp  Qetm),  Of  the 
thirty-one  occurrences  of  this  expressive  term  in  the 
O.  T.,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  bear  an  evil  meaning. 
In  Prov.  xvi,  10,  and  Isa.  iii,  2,  we  claim  for  it  a  good 
sense.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  noun  QD]D 
(Sept.  lutvTuov ;  Vulg.  divinaiu))  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.a  dkine  sentence  [marg.  "divination'*],  and  de- 
notes ^^  sagacity  such  as  of  diviners"  (Poll  Synops.  \n 
loc.  Melancthon,  as  quoted  by  bishop  Patrick  in  loc., 
refers  to  the  acute  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  his  celebra- 
ted judgment,  and  of  Qonzaga  in  his  sentence  on  the 
governor  of  Milan,  as  instances  of  this  DDp ;  we  might 
add  the  case  supposed  by  Solomon  himself  of  the  sa- 
gacioiu  poor  man  who  successfully  defended  the  city 
against  ttie  mighty  invader,  Eccl.  ix,  15).  In  Isa.  iii, 
2,  the  word  occurs  in  the  Poel  form,  DDp  (Sept.  trro- 
Xatrriii;  Vulg.  ariolus),  and  is  rightly  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  prudent ;  the  company  in  which  the  term  is  found 
requires  for  it  a  good  signification.     See  above. 


9.  It  only  remains  under  this  head  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  great  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  Now  although  the  observed 
fact  that "  men  sometimes,  at  the  hour  of  their  depar- 
ture, do  speak  and  reason  above  themselves"  (BeUg, 
Medici,  xi),  does  not,  of  course,  take  away  fh>m  the 
death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture  their  supernatural 
character  (Gen.  xlix ;  2  Kings  xiii,  etc.),  yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  there  are  analogies  which  re- 
semble them  (//.  xxii,  855 ;  and  the  story  of  Calanus ; 
Cicero,  De  Div.  i,  80;  Shaksp.  Rich.  II,  2, 1 ;  Daniell, 
CivU  Wars,  m,G2,  etc.). 

II.  Forms  of  divination  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture. Allusion  has  already  been  niade  in  this  article 
to  Deut.  xviii,  10-12.  As  these  verses  contain  the 
most  formal  notice  of  the  subject,  we  will  first  take  the 
seven  or  eight  kinds  of  diviners  there  denounced  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 

1.  At  the  very  outset  we  encounter  in  the  phrase 
D'^aDJ^  DDp,  kosem'  kesamim',  one  divimng  dwina- 
tions  (Sept.  fiavT€v6fUvoc  fiavriiav,  Vulg.  qui  ctriolos 
sciscitatur,  A.  V.  **  that  useth  divination"),  the  sami 
word  wliich  we  have  just  noticed  in  a  good  sense.  The 
verb  DD)^,  like  the  Arabia  equivalent,  primarily  sig- 
nified to  cleave  or  divide  (Meier,  ffeifr.  WUrtzelwdrier- 
buch,  p.  844 ;  Ftirst,  Hebr,  WGrterb,  ii,  822 ;  Hottinger, 
Lex.  Heptagl.  xliv,  1) ;  thence  it  acquired  the  sense 
of  deciding  and  determining,  and  became  a  generic 
phrase  for  various  kinds  of  divination.  Rabbi  David 
de  Pomis  says,  **  It  is  a  word  of  large  signification, 
embracing  many  specific  senses,  such  as  geomancy, 
necromancy,  oneiromancy,  cheiromancy,  and  others." 
Maimonides  (in  his  treatise  D-^aDnD   miSJ   nisbn 

131,  cap.  xi,  §  6)  includes  besides  these  methods,  gas- 
tromancy,  llthomancy,  and  catoptromancy ;  and  Raslii 
(on  Deut.  xviii,  10)  makes  DDp  mainly  concerned  with 
the  process  of  rhabdomancy.  Amid  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  this  generic  sense  of  the  word,  the  Sept. 
has  rendered  it  by  the  general  phrase  fiavnma^ai 
fiavniav,  to  divine  a  divination ;  wherein  it  is  follow- 
ed by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  by  the  Syr- 
iac  and  Arabic  versions  (J.  Clodins,  Dissert  de  Magia 
Sagittar.  [Viteb.  1676]  i,  5;  and  Wichmannshausen, 
Dissert,  i,  4).  The  word  is  used  of  Balaam  (Josh,  xiii, 
22),  of  the  Philistine  soothsayera  (1  Sam.  vi,  2),  of  the 
Hebrew  fiilse  prophets  (Micah  iH,  8,  6,  7, 11,  and  in 
other  passages),  without  specifying  any  mode  of  divi- 
nation. We  therefore  regard  this  as  a  general  phrase 
introductory  to  the  seven  particular  ones  which  follow. 
The  absence  of  the  copulative  1,  which  is  prefixed  to 
every  other  word  but  "jSUD,  confirms  this  view.  As 
the  word, however,  involves  the  notion  of  "cutting," 
some  connect  it  with  the  Chald.  ']*^'^JJ  (fix>m  ^JJ,  to 
cut),  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  4,  etc,  and  to  be  taken  to  mean 
astrologers,  magi,  genethliaci,  etc.  (Juv.  vi,  582  sq. ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii,  80).  Others  refer  it  to  the  KKfjpo^dvTtii: 
(Schol.  ad  Eur.  ffipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  lots  was 
very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gataker  on  Lots,  ad  init.) ; 
but  it  required  no  art  to  explain  their  use,  for  they 
were  regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvi,  65 ;  Esth.  iu,  7 ;  Prov.  xvi,  88 ;  xviii,  18).  Both 
lots  and  digitorum  micatio  (odd  and  even)  were  used 
in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lex, 
Rab,  s.  V.  Digitis  micando).    See  above. 

2.  131?^,  mtSnen',  This  word  is  variously  derived 
and  explained.  In  our  A.  V.  it  is,  in  two  out  of  seven 
times  of  its  occurrence  (besides  the  pnet.  and  fut),  ren- 
dered "^  observer  of  times''  (as  if  firom  h315,  a  set  time, 
Fuller,  Misc.  Sac.  i,  16,  after  Rashi).  The  idea  is,  the 
assigning  certain  times  to  things,  and  distinguishing  by 
astrology  lucky  from  unlucky  days,  and  even  months 
(as  when  Ovid  [Fcwfi]  says,  "Mense  malum  maio  nu- 
bere  vulgus  ait")  and  years  (Maimonides,  Aboda  Sara, 
cap.  9 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr,  i,  887).     So  perhaps  in 
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Job  iii,  5,  jast  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  some 
days  as  candidi,  others  as  atri  (Uesiod.  0pp.  et  D.  770 ; 
Sueton.  Aug.  92,  etc.)-  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
Gal.  iv,  10  to  this  aupersUtUm;  the  Mosaic  institution 
of  sacred  seasons  is  itself  there  prohibited,  as  being  ab- 
rogated to  Christians  (Selden,  De  ann,  civil,  vet.  Jud. 
c.  21 ;  and  Alford,  in  loc.).  The  Sept  version,  by  the 
verb  and  part  KkriSovi^itr^ai  (in  four  places),  and  the 
noun  kkridovnTiioi  (in  two  others),  refers  to  divination 
by  words  and  vciees  (Soidas,  KXrjdivurfioi,  ai  did  rCbv 
\6yutv  iraparr}ph<Ttit).  Festus  derives  omen  itself 
(quad  oramen\  because  it  proceeds  from  the  mouth 
(guiaJU  ab  ore).  Words  of  ill  omen  (fvo^fdai,  which 
Horace  calls  mal^  ominata  verbcL,  and  Plantus  obtctB- 
ncUa  [prob.  obscasvcUa']')^  were  exchanged  for  bona  nom- 
inal as  when  Cicero  reported  to  the  Senate  the  execu- 
tion of  Lentulus  and  others  by  the  word  "  vixerunt," 
they  have  ceated  to  live,  instead  of  **  mortui  sunt,"  they 
are  dead.  So  Leotychides  embraced  the  omen  of  Hege- 
sistratus  (Herodot  xi,  91).  Hebrew  instances  of  this 
observing  of  words  occur  in  Gen.  xxiv,  14,  and  1  Sam. 
xir,  9, 10,  where  a  divine  Interposition  occurred ;  in  1 
Kings  XX,  83,  the  catching  at  the  word  of  the  king  of 
Israel  was  rather  a  human  instinct  than  a  irapariipf- 
<nc»  or  marking^  in  its  pn^er  (superstitious)  sense. 
Akin  to  and  arising  fh>ra  this  observance  of  verbal 
omens  arose  the  forms  of  hiblomanry  called  Sortes  Ho- 
merica^  VirgUiawB^  BibUcai,  etc.  The  elevation  of  Se- 
verus  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  his  opening  at 
Yirgil's  line,  **Ta  regere  imperio  populos,  Bomane, 
memento. "  Most  remarkable  were  the  responses  which 
it  is  said  Charles  I  and  Lord  Falkland  obtained,  when 
they  consulted  their  Virgils  before  the  civil  war.  The 
former  opened  j^neid  iv,  where  Dido  predicts  a  vio- 
lent death  to  i£neas,  while  the  latter  chanced  upon 
jEneid  xi,  at  Evander's  lamentation  over  his  son.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  the  Psalter  was  the 
best  book  for  the  Sortes  Biblicse,  but  Cedrenus  informs 
us  that  the  N.  T.  was  more  commonly  used  (Niceph. 
Greg,  viii,  Aug.  Ep.  119 ;  Prideauz,  Conned,  ii,  376, 
•  etc. ;  Cardan,  De  Varietate,  p.  1040).  This  superstition 
became  so  rife  that  it  was  necessary  to  denounce  it 
ftwn  the  pulpit  as  forbidden  by  the  divine  precept, 
' '  Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. "  The  Mos- 
lems  consult  the  Koran  in  similar  manner,  but  they 
take  their  answer  firom  the  seventh  line  of  the  right- 
hand  page  (see  Occult  Sciences^  p.  832).  A  belief  in 
the  8i<?niiicance  of  chance  words  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  804 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  h,  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of  the  engi- 
neer was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  Amasis  from  re- 
moving the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sais  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  iv,  144).  The  universality  of  the  belief  among 
the  ancients  is  known  to  every  scholar  (Cicero,  De  div. 
i ;  Herod,  ii,  90 ;  Virgil,  .£n.  vii,  116,  etc.)^    See  BiB- 

LOMANCY. 

Another  origin  for  ')313?n  is  found  by  some  (comp. 
Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  lea.  ii,  6)  in  the  noun  ')^9,  the 
eye,  the  root  of  which  occurs  once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
9)  as  a  verb,  "  Saul  eyed  David."  This  derivation 
would  point  to  fascination,  the  Greek  Paoxavia  and 
the  Latin/lucimcm.  Yossins  derives  these  words  A*om 
i^dfoi  KaivHv,  to  kill  teith  the  eyes.  Pliny  (Holland's 
transl.  i,  155)  says :  **  Such  like  these  are  among  the 
Triballians  and  lUyrians,  who  with  their  very  eiesight 
can  witch  (effascinent),  yea,  and  kill  those  whom  they 
looke  wistly  upon  any  long  time"  (comp.  Aul.  Gell. 
ix,  4, 8 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  v,  7).  Reginald  Scot  speaks 
of  certain  Irish  witches  as  ^^eyebiters"  (^Discovery  of 
WUchcrafi,  iii,  16).  Whole  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  such  as  the  />e  Fascino,  by  the 
,  Italian  Vairus  in  1589 ;  the  Opusculttm  de  Fascino,  by 
Gutierrez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1563;  and  the  Tractatus  de 
J^ascinatione  in  1675,  by  a  German  physician  called 
Frommann.  (See  also  Shaw,  TVar.  p.  212.)  In  Mar- 
's Description  of  W.  Isles  qf  Scotland,  "  MoUuka 


beans''  are  mentioned  as  amulets  agvinsft  htmsfJoL 
Dallaway  {Account  of  Constan^nopU  aa  quoted  is  '>- 
cult  Sciences,  p.  210)  says  that  *'  nothing  am  excwi 
the  superstition  of  the  TurkB  respecting  the  erS  «rr 
of  an  enemy  or  infidel.  Paaaagea  from  the  Kcne  et 
painted  on  the  outside  of  houses,  etc.,  to  divert  the  a- 
ister  influence."  A  belief  in  the  "  evil  eye,"  ^i 
fjiitg  pdoKavog  (S*!  "j^?),  was  nniveTsal,  and  u  dtn 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Dent,  xxiii,  8;  MatLxs,!'; 
Tob.  iv,  7,  fitf  ^BovtfifdTia  vou  6  b^OakpoQ ;  1  Sbl 
xviii,  9, "  Saul  eyed  David").  The  passages  of  the » 
dents  on  the  subject  are  collected  in  PMter's  A^  i 
888  sq.     See  Etb. 

But  the  derivation  of  '\X\$T^  which  finds  moit  &nr 
with  modem  authorities  deduces  the  word  from  ^.  s 
doud,  so  that  the  diviner  wonld  ply  his  art  by  vsid- 
ing  clouds,  thunders,  lightnings  (Meier,  HAr.  Wie- 
ze/v&.v.6,p.92;  FUrst,  irSitcr*.  ii,  167,  wiio,  howem 
finds  room  for  aU  the  derivations ;  and  Geaeinos,  s.  t. 
139,  leans  to  the  figurative  sense  of  to  cUmi,  viz.  k 
use  covert  arts).  Rosenmttller,  Sckotia  m  Lail.  xii. 
26,  follows  Aben  Esra,  who  thinks  this  diviner  oUam^ 
his  omens  from  observation  of  the  dossde.  The  notkn 
that  the  terms  D^JJ,  east,  ^ihfit,  west,  p?^,  swik 
^KTSiD,  north,  were  derived  f^tnn  the  pontioo  d  tl» 
PlanOarius  as  he  faced  the  east,  taking  his  ceies^ 
observations  (Goodwin's  Moeee  €tnd  Aaromy  iv,  Ifl,  H 
rejected  by  his  annotator  Carpzofv  with  the  gnatcs: 
disgust  Jeremiah  (x,  2)  clearly  refers  to  thif  £rii»> 
tion,  which  had  its  counterpart  in  Greek  and  Latia  I^ 
erature  (e.  g.  in  II.  ii,  852,  Nestor  speaks  of  rigfat-bcl 
flashes  as  being  lucky  (see  also  Ckfys.  xv,  80^  Disd- 
orus  Siculus  (iii,  340,  ed.  Bipont.)  mentions  the  £riBt- 
tion  by  means  of  thunder  (ccpairt^mrKos-io,  and  tbe  a 
iv  toIq  KipauvoiQ  Siotyrifuiai)  of  the  Etmrians  («o^ 
"  fulgniratores — hi  fnlgurmm  inspectores,'*  Citct.  r» 
Mor,  Claud.  Neron. ;  Nonius,  Ixiii,  21 ;  Cicero,  De  Dk. 
ii,  68.  [In  Orelli,  2301,  ftdguriaiorJJ)  Pliny,  m  t 
43,  treats  of  the  physiccU,  and  in  ii,  54,  of  the  oraedr 
qualities  of  thunder,  lightning,  etc ;  as  does  L.  A  S@- 
eca  in  Natur.  Quasi,  ii,  41.  Statins  mentions  the  woiA 
for  purposes  of  divination  (T^eftasd.  ui,  512-5^  $« 
Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii,  185,  for  the  probable  taedit 
adaptations  by  the  Etrurians  of  their  divining  sits. 
To  this  class  we  must  refer  "  the  astroIogeiB''  (*^ 
D^pi8  here  only  found) ;  "  the  star-gazers,  or  ntb^ 
#tar.fw-<5>A«&"  (D'^asisa  B'^yf^f?);  and  **the  iMrtfcl'- 
prognosticators,*'  or  rather  they  thai  make  Imoamsitl' 
new  moons  what  wiUhappen  to  thee  (Q'^O^n^  C*7*T^ 
•^7^5  ^'xa;  "^W^;  see  RosenmUller,' hTkte.),  vkid 
are  all  mentioned  in  tiie  sublime  challenge  of  G«dt» 
the  Chaldee  sorcerers  in  Isa.  zlvii,  18.  Astrology  ^ 
tained  a  long  hold  even  on  the  minds  of  attrouemm; 
e.  g.  Stoffler  from  its  evaluation  predicted  a  delo^  fo 
15^;  Cardan  his  own  death :  WsUenstein  was  s  gm: 
amateur  of  astrology ;  Tycho  Brab6  studied  and  pr»v 
tised  it;  so  did  Morinus;  Kepler  supposed  thit  ^ 
planets  by  their  configurations  exercised  certam  wS^ 
ences  over  sublunary  nature;  Lord  Bacon,  xnoreovti 
thought  that  astrology  needed  only  to  be  refonseiLoM 
rejected  (Arago,  Pop.  Astron.  [by  Smyth  and  Qoa] 
ii,  8 ;  Brewster,  Martyrs  of  Science,  160,  211)l    S« 

PROONOSTICATOR. 

In  Judg.  ix,  37,  the  expression  "  oak  of  Jfeeur^ 

(enchantments)*'  refers  not  so  much  to  the  genenl  a- 
credness  of  great  trees  (Homer,  Od.  xiv,  328,  as  totb 
fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried  hb  mmti^ 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p.  142).  Sk 
Meonenim. 

3.  The  next  word  in  onr  list  (Dent,  xvnl  10)  i 
dnaia,  menachesh^,  "on  enchanter,**  (Sept.  oimi^Zoft 
voc ;  Vulg.  qui  observat  auguria).  In  Gen.  xliv,  Si,  1^ 
this  somewhat  general  wcord  is  used  of  divining  by  ^ 
cup,  or  cyUcomancy  (jcvXucoftavnia).     Primitively  tie 
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as  the  dinking-CDp  which  contained  the  libation  to 
le  godfl  (Potter).  This  divination  prevailed  more  in 
le  East  and  in  Egrpt.     The  Kovdv^  used  in  the  Sept. 

designate  Joseph's  cnp,  resembles  both  the  Arabic 
idn  and  the  Hindu  bmdi^  sacred  chalice  (Schlensner, 
•r.  V.  T.  8.  V. ;  Kitto,  Bib,  lUus,  i,  898).  One  of  the 
ssyrian  kings,  in  the  sculptures  from  Nimroudf  holds 
divimng-cup  in  his  right  hand  (Bonomi's  Nmevehy 
:c.  p.  806).  The  &mou8  cup  of  Jemshid,  which  is 
le  constant  theme  of  the  poetry  and  mythology  of 
ersia,  waa  said  to  have  been  discovered  full  of  the 
iixir  of  immortality,  while  digging  to  lay  the  founda- 
on  of  PersepoliB.  It  possessed  the  property  of  repre- 
mting  the  whole  world  in  its  concavity,  and  all  things 
ood  and  bad  then  going  on  in  it.  Homer  describes 
Festor's  cup  in  similar  manner ;  and  Alexander  the 
rreat  had  a  mystic  cup  of  a  like  kind.  In  the  storm- 
ig  of  Seringapatam  the  unfortunate  Tippoo  Saib  re- 
Ired  to  gaze  on  his  divining-cup ;  after  standing  a 
'hile  absorbed,  he  returned  to  the  fight  and  soon  fell, 
'he  "  great  magitien*'  Merlin*s  cup  is  described  (Spen- 
Br*s  Faerie  Q^ene,  iii,  2, 19),  **  Like  to  the  world  it- 
slle,  it  seemed  a  world  of  glas."  In  Norden's  Trav- 
b  f »  £!ffypt^  and  Capt.  Cook^s  VoyageSy  the  use  of  di- 
ining-cups  in  modem  Nubia  and  at  Tongataboo,  one 
f  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  mentioned  (compare  Kitto, 
)asfy  Bible  lUuttrat,  i,  424).  The  Orientals  ascribe 
inch  of  Solomon's  wisdom  to  his  possession  of  a  sacred 
up,  a  GiaTiuckid,  or  vote  of  the  tun  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v. 
riam ;  Occult  Sciences,  p.  817).  Parkhurst  and  oth> 
rs,  denying  that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a 
lere  cnp  of  office  (Bmce's  TVoveb,  ii,  657),  "  for  which 
le  would  search  carefhlly."  But  in  all  probability 
he  A.  y.  is  right  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of 
^"gypti  and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolized  it  had 
irophetic  and  mysterious  properties  (H&vemick,  Einl, 
.  d.  PentcU.).  Tlie  divination  was  by  means  of  radi- 
tions  from  the  water,  or  from  magically-inscribed 
;ems,  etc,  thrown  into  it  (a  sort  of  vdpofJutvTiia,  kuto- 
TTpofxavTiiay  or  icpvffraXXo/uivrcia,  Cardan,  De  rerum 
'^ariet.  cap,  93),  like  the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane, 
\fod.  Eg,  ii,  362),  and  the  crystal  divining-globes,  the 
iroperties  of  which  depend  on  a  natural  law  brought 
Qto  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.  Jul. 
(erenus  (/>e  Fato,  ix,  18)  says  that  after  certain  incan- 
ations  a  d«mon  was  heard  in  the  water.  For  nius- 
rations  of  Egyptian  cups,  see  Wilkinson,  iii,  258.  This 
and  of  divination  is  not  the  same  as  cycUhomancy 
Suidas,  s.  v.  KorrafiiZ^tv),  which  consists  in  drawing 
•mens  fh>m  a  common  drinking-cup;  much  like  the 
nlgar  practice,  still  prevalent,  of  reading  fortunes  in 
be  fiuitastic  forms  assumed  by  the  grounds  in  a  tea- 
sup.     See  Cop. 

But  the  versions  of  the  Sept  and  Vnlg.  give  quite 
I  different  turn  to  our  ^naa,  and  point  to  that  part 
>f  the  augurial  art  which  consisted  of  omens  from  birds, 
*  e.  omkhomancy  (dpvtBofiavrtia,  ocWto/ioc,  hpvtBooKo- 
nicfi).  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  fevor  this  view 
[=augurari  ab  animali  aktio).  Birds  in  their  flight 
»ver  the  earth  were  supposed  to  observe  men's  secret 
ictions,  and  to  be  cognizant  of  accidents,  etc.  (comp. 
ilccl.  X,  20).  Aristophanes  (Birds)  says,  **None  but 
ome  bird,  perhaps,  knows  of  my  treasure  :'*  so  that  the 
)irds  assume  prerogatives  of  deity ;  *'  We  are  as  good  as 
oracles  and  gods  to  you,  "etc.  The  notes,  the  JSght,  and 
^e  feeding  of  birds  were  the  main  phenomena  (Bo- 
:hart,  ed.  Leusd.  ii,  19).  Homer  is  fiUl  of  this  divina- 
ion(/iLxii,310;  Orf.  xv,  160,  et  passim).  So  the  Latin 
classics ;  see  Servius,  Virg,  JEn.  iii,  361  ("  aves  oscines, 
prapetes") ;  also  Cicero,  Fam.  vi,  6, 18 ;  De  Divin.  ii, 
^2,  etc. ;  and  Livy,  x,  40  (tripudktm  solistimum).  For 
ptoHties  of  various  birds,  see  Potter,  xv,  and  Occult 
Sciences,  p.  142, 148.  This  divination  was  much  in 
rogue  m  the  East  also ;  so  Philostratns  (  Vit.  Apotton.  i, 
i4)  and  Porphyry  (De  Abstin.  Animal,  ii!)  say.  Rab- 
binical doctors  discover  augury  among  king  Solomon's 


attainments,  in  such  passages  as  Eccl.  x,  20,  and  1 
Kings  iv,  80.  Rashi  comments  niBim  "jl^ba  DSH, 
learned  in  the  tongue  of  birds ;  so  Eomchi  and  the  Mid- 
bar  Rabba,  xix.     See  Enchanter. 

The  root  dro  has  the  primary  sense  of  a  low  hus- 
ing,  whispering  sound;  from  this  arises  the  derivative 
tz5n3,  a  serpent,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  0.  T.  Ge« 
senius,  Thes.  p.  875 ;  Lex,  by  Robinson,  p.  665 ;  and 
POrst,  Hebr,  Wdrterb,  p.  81,  prefer  to  derive  from  the 
primary  sense  (q.  d.  divinare  vel  augurari  as  general 
terms) ;  but  Bochart,  ii,  21,  22,  peremptorily  derives 
from  the  secondary  sense  of  the  serpent,  and  discovers 
in  this  lDn3^  the  divination  called  ophiomancy  (6<^0' 
fjuiVTtia).  Ftirst  admits  thb  as  "  tolerable."  Clas- 
sical instances  of  divining  by  serpents  occur  in  Iliad, 
ii,  808 ;  jEneid,  v,  84 ;  Cicero,  De  Div,  i,  18, 86 ;  Valer. 
Maxim,  i,  6, 8 ;  Terent.  Phorm,  iv,  4,  26 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii;  Horace,  Carm,  iii,  27,  5.  (According  to 
Hesychius,  s.  v.  oiutv6g,  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  oicjvurrudj, 
omens  fit>m  serpents  as  well  as  from  birds  formed  a 
usual  branch  of  the  augur's  art;  hence  probably  the 
general  phrase  employed  in  the  Sept  and  other  ver- 
sions.) Serpent-charming,  referred  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  5, 
and  Jer.  viii,  17,  is  a  part  of  this  divination.  Frequent 
mention  of  this  art  also  occurs  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers.  (See  Kalisch  on  Exod.  vii,  12,  who 
refers  to  ^lian,  Hist.  Amm.  xvii,  5 ;  SU.  Italic,  iii,  800 ; 
Strabo,  xii,  814;  Gellius,  AToc^  ^«ic.  xvi,  11;  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  854 ;  Niebuhr,  Travels,  i,  189 ;  Bochart,  Mi- 
eros.  iii,  162 ;  Description  derEgypte,viu,'i08;  xviii,  1, 
338  [in  i,  159,  there  is  a  description  of  the  feats  of  some 
Cairo  jugglers  with  the  serpent  Baje"] ;  Quatrero^re, 
Mh».  sur  VEgypte,  i,  202;  Minutoli,  Travels,  p.  226; 
Hengstenberg,  Mos.  and  Egypt,  p.  97-103 ;  Lane,  Mod, 
Egypt,  ii,  230).  The  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  health 
and  healing  (Plin.  xxiv,  4,  22) ;  Moses's  brazen  ser- 
pent (Num.  xxi,  9),  which  was  a  symbol  of  deliverance 
(Wisd.  xvi,  6 ;  comp.  John  iii,  14),  was  at  length  made 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Hezekiah,  to  destroy 
the  charm,  reduced  its  name  to  its  mere  material 
(ntt3nm  ©np  =  indn?),  2  Kings  xviii,  4.  See  Ne- 
HUSHTAK.  These  menadteMn,  therefore,  were  prob- 
ably ophiomants — ^people  who,  lilce  the  ancient  Psylli 
(Pliny,  ^.  iV:  vii,  2;  xviii,  4)  and  Marmarid«  (SU. 
Ital.  iii,  801),  were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocu- 
ous and  obedient  (Exod.  vii,  9 ;  Jer.  viii,  17 ;  Eccl.  x, 
11),  chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Meriac, 
162 ;  Lucan,  ix,  891 ;  .£n,  vii,  753),  but  also,  no  doubt, 
by  the  jfbesession  of  some  genuine  and  often  heredi- 
tary secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  106  sq. ;  Amob.  adv. 
Gent,  ii,  82).  They  had  a  similar  power  over  scorpions 
(Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).    See  Charmer. 

4.  t)%'5?,  mekashshq)h'  (Sept  (ftapfuiKos ;  Vulg.  ma- 
fe/fci«;"Auth.  Vers,  "witch").  This  word  has  al- 
ways a  bad  sense  in  the  Old  Test  in  the  twelve  in- 
stances in  which  the  verb  [always  Piel']  and  the 
noun  are  used.  The  Syriac,  however  (hasap),  bears 
the  good  sense  of  prayer  and  public  service  to  God 
(^<V*C»  ^fiTovpyia,  in  Acts  iy,  31;  xiii,  2).  The 
Arabic  (hashaf)  suggests  the  meaning  of  the  miss- 
ing Ka]  =  **to  reveal."  In  Exod.  vii,  11,  this  word 
describes  (in  pi|r.)  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh,  who  are 
also  there  callOTQ'^^sn,  sages,  and  (as  also  in  vii,  22; 
comp.  Gen.  xli,  8, 24)  D'^^aiD'in,  upoypafifiaTiic  (Clem. 
Alex,  vi,  688),  or  sacred  scribes  of  Egypt.  This  latter 
title  identifies  these  with  the  Magi,  or  sacerdotes,  of 
the  Chaldnan  court  (see  Dan.  ii,  10,  27).  The  prophet 
was  himself  made  by  the  king  of  Babylon  'j'^ttta'nn  n^, 
"  master  of  the  magicians"  (Dan.  v,  11).  The  arts  of 
these  diviners  (d'^I?n^,  Exod.  vii,  11,  D-^Isb,  ver.  22), 
which  enabled  them  to  withstand  Moses,  were  doubt- 
less imposing,  but  so  inferior  to  the  muncles  by  which 
they  were  ultimately  foUed  (viii,  19),  and  their  gods 
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confounded  (xii,  12).  The  conjectore  of  Aben  Ezra, 
that  it  was  "  their  skill  in  the  secrets  of  physical  sci- 
ence" (quoted  in  Carpzor,  ApparcUuA,  p.  648),  such  as 
is  attributed  to  the  Etrurian /u/^uratorM  by  Humboldt 
(^Kosmosy  1.  c.)v  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  their 
impious  contest,  is  not  unreasonable.  The  names  of 
two  of  these  chartummim  (or  D'^BISS^)  are  given  by 
Paul,  2  Tim.  iii,  8.  (For  Talmudic  traditions  about 
these,  see  Buxtorf;  Lex.  Ted,  col.  945 ;  comp.  Pliny, 
HUt.  Not.  XXX,  1,  who  associates  Jamnes  and  Jotape$ 
with  Moses  at  Jews;  Apuleius,  ApoL  108  [ed.  Casaub.], 
who  mentions  Motes^  Jasmety  etc.,  as  inter  magot  ceU- 
hratif  Numenius  Pythag.  in  Eusebius,  Pnep,  Ewmg, 
ix,  8,  who  mentions  *\awr\z  ^ox  'lafijSpiic  Aiyvurioi 
and  Movaaios  6  'lovdaios.  The  Moslems  call  these 
magicians  Sadur  and  Gadur;  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Mou- 
sa ;  and  Sale,  Koran,  p.  237 ;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr, 
p.  893 ;  RosenmUller,  on  Exod,  1.  c).  How  they  pro- 
duced the  wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha^ 
raoh,  whether  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  ot 
by  mere  legerdemain,  or  by  dsBmoniacal  assistance  (as 
supposed  by  the  Others,  and  Josephus,  Ani.  ii,  5),  we 
can  only  conjecture.  The  N.  T.  gives  us  the  names 
of  other  diviners  also — in  this  respect  differing  observ- 
ably from  the  reserve  of  the  O.  T. — e.  g.  of  Simon 
Magus  (Acts  viii,  9,  fmyevutv) ;  of  Baijesus  or  Elymas 
(Acts  xiii,  6, 8, 6  fidyof:) ;  the  sons  of  Sceva  (Acts  xix, 
18,  14,  i^opKiffToi),  We  have  alluded  to  the  supposed 
acientific  basis  of  the  arts  of  these  t3'^BlS3?3,  or  D'^QSn, 
or  D'^^Id^n  (fbr  the  identity  of  these,  see  Kalisch,  on 
Exod.  p.  114 ;  and  Keil  and  Delitzsch^s  Bibl.  Commen- 
tary i,  357).  The  term  under  consideration  might  no 
doubt  involve  the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  water  (aqufelidum),  etc.,  dependent  on  phys- 
ical laws  only  partially  understood  (Mayo's  Pop,  Su- 
perttkions).     See  Magician. 

By  Umbreit,  on  Job,  and  Deyling  (Oluerv.  Sacr.  iii, 
129),  the  words  Dl^  '^!?'^'?«3D,  "the  blackness  of  the 
day,"  in  Job  iii,  5,  are  taken  to  mean  certain  '*  tncantO' 
tions  which  darken  the  day,"  practised  by  magidans 
(some  think  them  also  indicated  in  the  8th  verse  by 
the  words  oS'^-^'nnix,  "that  curse  the  day")  who 
were  able,  as  the  superstitious  imagined,  to  change 
the  brightest  day  into  the  darkest  midnight.  Popular 
ignorance  has  tdways  connected  magical  power  with 
scientific  skill.  The  foretelling  of  the  rise  and  setting 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  prediction  of  eclipses, 
used  to  invest  astronomers  of  old  with  a  marveUous 
reputation  (Virgil,  ^n,  iv,  489;  Ovid,  MetamJxii,  263; 
Horace,  Epod.  v,  45 ;  Tibull.  i,  2,  42.  So  Shakspeare, 
Temp.Y,  1).  In  Exod.  xxii,  18,  the  femmine  HBlSSa, 
m€kashsk^)hah\  occurs  (also  translated  a  toUch  in  the 
A.  v.).  In  the  Theocratic  system,  where  women  as 
well  as  men  were  endued  with  supernatural  gifts  (such 
as  Deborah,  Hannah,  Huldah),  female  pretenders  were 
to  be  found — indeed,  according  to  Maimonides  (Aforeh 
Neb.  iii,  37),  and  Babyl.  Gemara  (Scmhed,  in  Ugolini 
Thes,  XXV,  776),  they  were  more  rife  even  than  males. 
Their  divination  is  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xiii,  23,  and  de- 
scribed ver.  17-22  (comp.  Triumphii  Dissert,  de  puhiUis 
et  peplis  propheiiss.  in  Tkes,  Nov.  ad  Crii.  Sacr.  i,  972, 
and  Ephrem  Syrus,  in  RosenmUller  inAoc.,  who  sup- 
poses the  '*  pillows"  to  be  amulets  for  omnation  fitted 
to  their  sleeves).     See  Witch. 

5.  The  next  phrase  in  the  Mosaic  catalogue  of  for- 
bidden divination  is  (Deut  xviii,  11)  "nah,  chdber\  "a 
charmer'*  (Sept  hrad^tav;  Vulg.  inamtator).  The 
root  chabar'  denotes  binding,  or  joining  together,  Gre. 
senlus  (by  Robinson,  p.  293)  refers  to  a  species  of 
magic  which  was  practised  by  binding  magic  knots 
(comp.  Gordian  knot).  Carpzov  {Apparatus,  p.  644) 
quotes  Rabbinical  authority,  and  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii, 
^  6),  for  a  kind  of  divination  which  drew  together  nox- 
'  creatures  (serpentes  and  scorpiones)  for  purposes 


of  sorcery;  and  in  Psa.  Iviii,  6,  the  very  plmeWt 
us  is  applied  to  serpent  cActrmers,  (See  ahmt,  ^ 
8.)  Gaulmin  (in  Carpzov)  roentiooa  itffftoc  £a».i 
if  the  very  gods  might  be  botmd  by  magic  aiti.  h 
Sept.  version  suggests  our  spdlimnd.  "^cSii 
kind  of  incantation  per  sermones  vel  rerba,"  mti  ^ 
ner.  Hence  the  frequent  allnsioos  to  sndi  t  dm  s 
poetry.  The  refrain  in  the  chonu  of  the  Fan*  i^ 
chylus,  Eumen,  296,  818,  827),  airovd  (a  speH-fc^k  i 
imitated  by  Byron  (^Ifca^fred,  i,  1).  So  Miltrai  {(^ 
852) ;  Jonson's  witch  (in  the  Sad  Shfpkeri)  »  u 
"to  rivet  charms;"  comp.  Beauro.  and  Fletcte  (!V 
Loyal  Subject,  ii,  2).  This  last  quotation  dincb  h  t. 
the  best  explanatbn  of  divination  by  ^211  lb  ik 
b  binding  together;  the  ring  has  always  been  npM 
as  the  B3rmbol  of  such  conjunction  (comp.  r  itfijiii^ 
in  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  Eoglud).  Ii 
the  phenomena  of  dadylonumey  {icunvXo^amt&lt 
divination  by  ring  (Potter,  ii,  18;  Smedkr.Os^ 
Sciences,  p.  87-40,  348),  we  fakve  the  motttaudZs- 
tration  of  the  subject  before  ns.  Josephus  (A^  m 
2,  6),  among  the  attributes  of  king  Solonrao's  liediB, 
ascribes  to  him  much  magical  BkiU,  and,  iritlt  tk  ns, 
necromancy  and  spells,  and  goes  on  to  spediy  a  a- 
stance  of  exorcism  by  virtue  of  Solomon's  mspi  nr. 
D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  Giam,  already  quoted)  etib  Jeseti 
the  Solomon  of  Persia;  and,  according  to  Kisca: 
(Reise,  p.  88),  Solomon  ia  ordinarily  regarded  a  M»- 
lem  countries  as  the  great  master  of  divinataa.  Sn 
Charmer. 

6.  siK  bKiu,  sho9f  ob,  "a  consulter  vitk  te& 
spirits"  (Sept.  iyyatrrpifivOoc ;  Tnlg.  qtnPjfimacat' 
sulit).  Most  writers  treat  this  dass  of  dirinen  »  w- 
romancers  (so  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  84).  But,  vfanmr 
be  the  close  connection  of  the  two  as  dedadbk  be 
other  passages,  it  is  imposrible  to  soppose  that  io  Dm 
xviii,  11,  six  ixo  is  synonymous  with  ^  C*-/ 
D'^nsn,  which  follows  almost  next  Bottcba,  l- 
Inferis,  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  tn  a- 
pressions  (p.  108),  and  then  identifies  the  2'^w^ 
occurs  in  the  plural  in  Job  xxxii,  19  (m  its  pn^ 
sense  of  a  leathern  bottUy  or  water-skin),  with  the  mc 
of  the  same  form  whidi  is  fi^nnd  in  so  may  ^ 
passages  with  a  different  meaning.  In  tbcM  tk 
Sept.  has  invariably  used  iyyatrrpi/uj&oc,^^'^  <*■* 
nects  our  phrase  with  ventriloqmsm^  as  a  hnndi  d\k 
divining  art.  (For  the  supposed  connectkm  betna 
the  primary  and  secondary  senses  of  I'sSt,  tee  G» 
nius,  Thes.  p.  84,  and  Lex,  by  Robinfon,  p.  80:  t^ 
Bdttcher,  p.  107.  The  analogy  is  also  in  dose  w- 
sistency  with  the  words  of  Job.— Umbrat,  is  !«.• 
Having  settled  the  sense  of  the  word,  Bdttcher  ^ 
on  to  draw  a  noticeable  distinction  in  certain  ptoa 
where  it  occurs.  First,  31K  in  the  singolar  oasilff 
designates  the  famiHar  spirit  (i.  e.  what  he  ok 
'*murmelbanch,"  venter  frmnens  [in  a  eonrect  ie»J 
or  " murmelwesen,"  deenum/remens  |m  a sapoititkK 
sense]).  Hence  we  have  snch  phrases  as  21X  T^H. 
mistress  [or  owner]  o/ a  familiar  ipirk  (1  Sam.  xiri. 
7);  six  bK^,  a  consulter  or  questioner  <^afv^ 
qjirit  [i.  e.  says  Bdttcher,  **  ventriloqaiu  vatee  ip«1 
(Dent,  xviii,  11).  Secondly,  a'l«,  when  goreraed  t? 
the  particle  a,  refers  not  to  the  votes,  or  pro&w®*^ 
consulter,  but  to  the  person  who  requests  hii  ^'^ 
thus,  while  six  iXD  is  said  of  the  diriner  (S*  ci) 
a^xa  h\v^'^h  (with  the  particle)  is  applied  to  Vh 
Saul,  who  sought  tlie  familiar  spirit  by  the  aid  of  * 
ra<M,  or  ;>yMofi»«a  (1  Chron.  X,  13).  "TbeMie*- 
tinction,"  says  Bdttcher,  *'  is  also  maintained  bj J^ 
TargumistsandTalmudists.*'  (Comp.  1  Sam.  xxto/. 
"  Divine  to  me,  aixa,  by  the  familiar  spirit")  Ttoi 
ly,  riak,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  a  conenit  ssbm  * 
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cate  the  yentriloqaists  or  diviners  themselves,  and 
the  '*  familiar  spirits"  which  were  supposed  to  act- 
s  them  (De  I^ferit^  p.  101,  §  205,  where  the  learned 
ber  adduces  similar  cases  of  metonymy  from  other 
^aages  :  as  yaarspi^  d(rfaij  ^* Mlow-beUies^'*  Tit.  i, 

so  our  "irft»  about  town;''  the  German  "Witz- 
fe,"  *'  Dickb&uche,"  etc.)  By  this  canon  we  dis- 
er  the  general' accuracy  of  our  A.  V.  in  such  pas- 
es as  I/ev.  xix,  81,  where  TOktJ  is  well  rendered, 
kern  that  have  familiar  spirits."  Comp.  Lev.  xx,  6 ; 
am.  xxviil,  8,  9;  2  Kings  zxiii,  24;  Isa.  viii,  19; 
,  3.  In  Isieu  xxix,  4,  the  same  concrete  rendering 
ipplied  to  liK  in  the  singular,  contrary  to  BOtt- 
r*s  first  and  thhrd  canons;  but  this  rendering  is 
srior  to  what  Bdttcher  would  suggest,  viz.  **Thy 
ce  shall  be  om  ofafcaMar  tpiritj  out  of  the  ground" 
This  is  the  only  passage  where  the  accuracy  of 

version,  thus  tested,  seems  to  be  at  fkult ;  it  con- 
sts  strikfaigly  with  the  Sept.  in  this  point,  which 
intains  no  distinction  between  the  sing,  and  the 
r.  of  this  word,  other  than  the  mechanical  one  of 
ting   lyyaoTpiiiv^oQ  for  ^'iH,  and  iyyaorpifw^oi 

nhk.  The  Vulgate  b  more  cautious,  e.  g.  it  ren- 
B  most  of  the  plurab  magi^  rightly,  but  is,  on  the 
ole,  inferior  to  the  A.  Y.  in  accuracy,  for  it  trans- 
es  both  the  sing.  I'lK  of  ^  Kings  xzi,  6,  and  the 
IT.  ra&(  of  2  Eangs  zxiii,  24,  by  the  same  word, 
thones,  and  similarly  Isa.  viii,  19,  and  xix,  8.  (For 
lescription  of  the  Delphian  Pytha,  or  Pythonissa, 
i  why  ventriloquist  faculties  were  attributed  to  her 
hence  one  of  her  designations,  iyyaaTpl^v^oi]^  see 
tter*B  AwUq,  c.  ix.)  A  vast  amount  of  information 
iching  the  Hebrew  yaarpoftavnia,  and  its  connec- 
n  with  the  witch  of  Endor,  is  contained  in  the  trea^ 
e  of  Leo  Allatius,  and  Eustathius  Antiochen.,  De 
}gcairimgtho ;  and  the  Samuel  redimvui  of  Michael 
ithard,  all  reprinted  in  Critid  Sacri,  viii,  808-458. 
e  also  St.  Chrysostom,  Opera  (ed.  Bened.),  vii,  445. 
concise  statement  is  contained  in  Bdttcher^s  work, 
111-116.  The  identity  of  Six  and  nbk  with  nee- 
mancy,  contrary  to  Bdttcher*s  view,  is  maintained  in 
.  Millii  DistertaHo,  especially  in  chap,  vi,  whom  Ge- 
nius follows  in  Thee.  s.  v.  n'lM.     See  the  Disiertatio 

UgoL  Thetaur.  xxiii,  517-528.  For  ancient  Jewish 
linions  on  the  apparition  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  see  Jo- 
phus,  Ant,  vi,  14, 2,  and  Whiston's  note  in  loc. ;  also 
sdesiasticus  xlvi,  20.  On  this  subject,  the  second 
tter  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  On  Demonologg  and  Witcherqft, 
ith  the  note  in  the  appendix  of  the  volume,  is  well 
orthy  of  perusal.  Whatever  recUUg  God  may  have 
irmitted  to  this  remarkable  case  of  divination,  the 
sort  to  it  by  Saul  was  most  offensive  to  the  divine 
eing ;  the  king's  rejection  is  partly  ascribed  to  it  in 
Chron.  x,  13:  somewhat  sindlar  is  the  reason  as- 
gned  for  God's  vengeance  on  Manasseh  (2  Kings 
xi,  11.  See  the  remarkable  canons  61  and  65  of  the 
mllan  [Quinieextum]  Council ;  Beveregii  Synod,  i, 
27, 285).     See  Familiab  Spirit. 

7.  '^3J^7,yMMc5»»'',  from  5^^,  to  know,  is  uniformly 
jndered  in  A.  V.  by  "tciaawrrf,"  akin  to  "wwe"  and 
)  the  German  verb  "twwcn"  (old  German  wisan),  to 
now.  (Sept.  in  four  places,  yvwrniQ^  a  knowing  one ; 
'^ulg.  (triahu,  most  frequenUy.)  This  Hebrew  noun 
ccurs  eleven  times,  and  in  every  instance  is  coupled 
rith  nix ;  we  may  thus  regard  it  as  indicating  a  usu- 
1  concomitant  (perhaps  of  cleverness  and  dexterity) 
rtth  ventriloquism :  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
lept.  lyyaoTpifiv^oQ,  as  the  rendering  of  ^SSJ*!^  in  Isa. 
^,  3,  a  verse  which  proves  the  Egyptian  arts  of  divi- 
lation  were  substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  in 
hat  age  (comp.  Bdttcher,  p.  115,  §  281 ;  and  see  Raw- 
inson's  note  on  Herod,  ii,  83,  in  explanation  of  a  seem- 
ng  discrepancy  between  the  prophet  and  the  histori- 
II.— Q  o  o 


an).  In  another  passage  of  Isaiah  (viii,  19)  there  oc- 
curs a  good  description  of  these  tS'^plT^^in,  in  the  two 
epithets  D'^BSBStth,  expressive  of  the  chirping^  pip- 
ing sounds  of  young  birds,  and  Q'^fiM^n,  applied  to 
the  cooing  of  the  dove,  in  viii,  19.  (With  the  former 
of  these,  compare  Horace,  Sat.  i,  8, 40,  and  with  the 
latter,yirgil,  jEneid,  iii,  89.  So  in  Homer,  //.  xi,  101, 
the  shade  of  Patroclus  departs  with  what  Shakspeare 
[Hamlet,  1, 1]  calls  a  *' squeak  and  gibber."  An  un- 
expected illustration  of  these  arts  may  be  met  with  in 
Captain  Lyons's  Private  Journal,  p.  858,  where  he  de 
scribes  the  feats  of  the  Esquimaux  ventriloquist  Too- 
lemak  oMgloolik.  Compare  the  curious  account  of  a 
modem  necromancy  left  us  by  Benvennto  Cellini; 
both  of  these  are  narrated  in  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic,  p.  68-75,  and  176-178.)  The  Sept 
version,  much  more  inexact  than  the  English,  renders 
the  *^35^^  of  Deut  xviii,  11  by  r«f)ara<y»c<$iroff,  or  ob- 
server of  omens ;  what  the  prodigies  were,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  extravagant  belief  of  the  Babbinical 
writers,  were  used  by  these  diviners,  may  be  seen  in 
Carpzov,  Apparatus,  p.  545, 546,  where,  among  others, 
are  adduced  the  bird  Jiddoa  and  the  monster  Jaddua, 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  term.  This,  last  was, 
according  to  the  Kabbis,  a  certain  beast  in  shape  like 
a  man  (rara/3Xc?ra^a),  the  bones  of  which  the  diviner 
held  in  his  teeth  (Maimon.  De  Idol,  vi,  8 ;  Bulenger, 
De  Div.  iii,  88 ;  Delrio,  Disquis.  Mag.  iv,  2 ;  Godwyn's 
Mas.  and  A  or.  iv,  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  certain 
efficacious  parts  of  animals  (Porphyr.  De  Abstinent,  ii). 
For  other  bone  divin||ions,  see  Rubmquis's  China,  p. 
65,  and  Pennant's  ScoUand,  p.  88  (In  Pinkerton).    See 

WiZABD. 

8/^  The  last  designation  used  by  Moses  in  the  great 
passage  before  us  (Deut.  xvHi,  10,  11)  is  "^^  X^'y^i 
D'^nan,  doreshf  el  ham^meihim'  (one  seeking  unto  the 
dead;  Sept.  i^refxuriuv  roifc  viKpovc;  Vulg.  qui  qucerit 
a  mortuis  veritatem).  This  points  to  the  fiunous  art 
of  necromancy,  the  viKpofxavrtia,  or  (as  they  preferred 
to  write  it)  viKvofiavTiia  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  a 
divination  in  which  answers  were  ^ven  by  the  dead. 
It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  magical  use  of  a 
bone  or  vein  of  a  dead  body,  or  by  pouring  warm 
blood  into  a  corpse,  as  if  to  renew  life  in  it  (Lucan, 
Phar.  vi,  750).  Sometimes  they  used  to  raise  the  ghosts 
of  deceased  persons  by  various  ceremonies  and  invoca- 
tions. Ulysses,  in  Odyssey,  book  ix,  having  sacrificed 
black  sheep  in  a  ditch,  and  poured  forth  libations,  in- 
vites the  ghosts,  especially  that  of  Tiresias,  to  drink 
of  the  blood,  after  which  they  become  willing  to  an- 
swer his  questions.  (Compare  the  evocation  of  the 
shade  of  Darius,  for  counsel,  after  the  defeat  at  Sala* 
mis,  in  the  Persa  of  iEschylus,  680-634.)  This  evo- 
cation of  spirits  was  called  yjwxayurfia ;  the  ofierings 
of  the  dead  on  this  occasion  were  mild  and  unbloody ; 
but  Gregory  Nazianzen  (m  Orat.  IT,  contra  JuKanJ) 
speaks  idso  of  **  virgins  and  boys  slaughtered  at  the 
evocation  of  ghosts."  From  Isa.  Ixv,  4,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ancient  Jews  increased  the  sin  of  their 
superstition  by  using  unclean  ofitsrings  on  such  occa- 
sions :  '*  They  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in 
the  monuments"  (^3*^^^)  will  spend  the  night  in  these 
adyta) ;  such  were  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  necro- 
mancers :  "they  eat  swine's  flesh" — an  idolatrous  prac- 
tice (comp.  Ovid,  Fasti,  i,  849 ;  Horace,  Sat.  ii,  8, 164 ; 
Varro,  De  He  Rust,  ii,  4) ;  "  and  broth  of  abominable 
things  is  in  thehr  vessels."  (We  are  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  witch  scenes  in  Shakspeare,  Madteth,  I,  8 ; 
III,  5 ;  and  especially  IV,  1.)  Kosenrattller,  in  loc, 
refers,  for  a  like  incantation,  to  Marco  Polo,  Travels  m 
the  East,  iii,  24 ;  and  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  in  his  China  (last 
ed.),  ii,  78,  mentions  certain  magic  spells  practised  by 
the  Taou  sect,  "with  the  blood  of  swine,  sheep,  dogs, 
and  other  impure  things."  A  curious  case  of  necro- 
mancy also  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  philosopher 
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Cbnftng-tsze  and  his  wife,  in  the  stme  vol.  p.  87, 88. 
In  the  16th  chap,  of  Sketches  of  Impoeture,  etc.  (In  the 
Familg  Library)^  **on  Sepulchral  and  perpetual  lampe," 
may  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the  reasons 
which  Induced  the  Egyptians  to  bestow  so  great  atten- 
tion on  their  dead ;  one  of  them,  quoted  from  Kircher^s 
History  qf  Egyptian  Antiq.,  rests  on  the  opinion  *'that 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  tarry  with  thehr  bodies  in  the 
grave."  This,  added  to  the  conception  of  the  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  dead,  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  necromancy.  The  earliest  historical  tale  of  this  sort 
of  divination  which  we  recollect  is  related  by  Herodo- 
tus concerning  PeriAnder  of  Corinth  and  hi%  wife  Me- 
lissa, whose  spirit  he  consulted  fbr  information  about 
a  hidden  Measure  (v,  92).  In  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting dialogues  of  Lucian,  the  ^^Men^tpus"  or  ^^Necy- 
omonteia,"  a  very  good  description  is  given  of  vari- 
ous necromantic  ceremonies.  (For  an  alMtract,  see 
OccuU  Sciences,  by  Smedlcy ,  etc.  p.  188, 1 86.)  In  Ter- 
tullian*s  treatise,  De  Anima,  occurs  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage on  necromancy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
says, "  If  certain  souls  have  been  recalled  into  their 
bodies  by  the  power  of  God  as  manifest  proofs  of  his 
prerogative,  that  is  no  argument  that  a  similar  power 
should  be  conferred  on  audacious  magicians,  fidladous 
dreamers,  and  licentious  poets"  (c.  66, 57).  We  may 
observe,  in  concluding  this  subject,  that  in  confining 
(with  Bdttcher)  necromancy  proper  to  the  last  phrase 
on  Moses's  list,  D'^n^n-bK  t)*;?^,  we  have  the  author- 
ity of  the  A.  v.,  which  limits  tibe  word  necromancer  (a 
&iraK  'Kiy6fuvov  in  our  Bibl^  to  this  phrase.  See 
Kbcbomavcbb. 

III.  Forms  of  divination  merely  referred  to  in  the 
Bible,  without  special  sanction  or  reprobation. .  We 
here  find  the  same  general  phrase  as  in  the  foregoing 
passage  of  Dent,  introductory  to  another  but  much 
shorter  catalogue ;  for  in  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Ezek.  xxi,  21  [or  26  in  the  Hebrew],  we  have  the  three 
funous  divinations  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The 
prophet  represents  the  monarch  as  standing  *'  at  the 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  \ 
divination''  (dDg  QDJjb). 

1.  He  **  made  the  arrows  bright**  (rather,  he  shook 
1kemtogether,Yu\g,eomwi»c€msagitkis,^'^^Ty^  ^P^F?, 
Sept.  Ayappatrat  papSia),  "each  arrow  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  name  of  some  town  to  be  assaulted. 
From  the  quiver  the  arrows  were  drawn  one  by  one, 
and  the  city  which  was  written  on  the  first  arrow 
drawn  out  was  the  first  to  be  beleaguered"  (Jerome,  in 
loc).  In  tliis  instance  Jerusalem  was  the  ill-feted  ob- 
ject of  this  divination,  as  we  learn  from  the  next 
verse,  where  the  divinationfor  Jerus,  (d^tS^^*^  ^^P9 
signifies  the  arrow  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  doom- 
ed capital,  as  it  first  emerged  from  the  divining-quiver 
(Frideaux,  Connect,  i,  86).  Estius  says  '*  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would  light, 
and,  felling  on  the  right  hand,  he  marched  towards  Je- 
rusalem." We  have  here  a  case  of  belomancy  (JitXo- 
fiamiay.  This  superstition,  which  is  prohibited  in 
the  Koran  (chap,  iii,  89 ;  v,  4),  was  much  practised  by 
the  idolatrous  Arabs  (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Or.  s.  v.  Ac- 
dah).  Their  arrows,  which  were  consulted  before  any 
thing  of  moment  was  undertaken,  as  when  a  man  was 
about  to  marry,  or  undertake  a  journey,  or  the  like, 
used  to  be  without  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  some  idol.  Seven  such  arrows  were 
kept  at  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  in  divination  they 
generally  used  but  three.  On  one  of  these  was  writ- 
ten, my  Lord  hath  bidden  me ;  on  the  second  was  in- 
scribed, oiy  Lord  hath  forbidden  me  ;  while  the  third 
was  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  it  gave  the  god*s 
sanction  to  the  enterprise;  the  second  prohibited  it; 
but  the  third  being  drawn  required  that  the  arrows 
should  again  be  mixed  and  again  drawn  until  a  deci- 
sive answer  was  obtained  (Pococke*s  Spec,  Arab^  p.  324, 


etc. ;  Gesenius,  TV*,  p.  1224;  Sale's  Karm, 
Mrtp.90;  do^UA, Diss, de  Mag. aagitLm,t^ 
Valla,  however,  says  (p.  276),  ^  I  saw  at  Akpp» 
hammedan  who  caused  two  perBons  to  sit  OB  the 
opposite  each  other,  and  gave  tben  fomr  ami 
their  hands,  which  both  of  them  held  vih  tbsrpii 
downward,**  etc  The  Ueo  arrows  in  tiie  r^  \ai^ 
the  Assyrian  king  (sculptured  oo  one  of  tlttla;^^! 
brought  from  Nimrond)  are  conjectared  t»  be  laA 
that  difoination  by  arrow  was  practised  in  odaJb 
eveh.  The  king  is  represented  as  attesdcdl^taft 
vinities  with  fir<x>ne  and  basket,  and  i^oAk  bu 
religious  and  not  a  martial  occupation  (Bsie.^ 
veh  and  its  Palaces,  8d  edit.  p.  806).  Three  ti^mi 
an  Eastern  princess  decided  their  daim  brdkoAi 
each  an  arrow  inscribed  with  his  own  mmL  !k 
most  distant  arrow  indicated  the  name  of  tiic  msm 
ful  competitor  (Boberts^s  OTieml.JUniUp.mj.  \ 
read  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom  in  use  mn^k 
ancient  Teutons  (Tadtos,  Gemu  x),  sad  tme^k 
Alani  (Am.  MarcelL  xxxi) ;  also  among  tk  wm 
Egyptians  (Lane,  ii,  111).  This  sort  of  (£T^iia< 
the  king  of  Babylon  must  not  be  ccmfeonded  vMk 
arrow  shot  (jStXo^Xia)  of  Jonathan,  the  t&tsam 
expedient  of  his  secret  warning  to  I>iTid,ISa.& 
20,  etc,  in  which,  thon^  there  were  three  smm,^ 
was  no  uncertain  divination,  bat  an  mtdw^inri  s$ 
(Browne,  Vulg.  Errors,  v,  28, 27).  Again,  a  tbe  M 
ing  of  arrows  l>y  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  at  tibe  «ad 
of  the  dying  prophet  (2  Kings  xm,  17,  Ig^tet  f  s 
the  three  arrows  only  an  accidental,  not  anal n» 
blance ;  moreover,  we  have  in  this  actioa  set  a  a 
authorized  superstition,  bat  a  symbdieal  pi#i? 
(comp.  the  symbol  with  Yirgil,  ^ia.  ix,  S3).  Seeii 

BOW. 

2.  '*He  consulted  with  the  images,"*  trtri  )4 
(Sept  imp^riioai  iv  role  yXvwrolQ;  Valg.Bar^ 
vit  idola),  litenOly  terc^kins^  These  hmelaU  pi 
of  the  Shemitic  nations  are  often  nwntMnda^ 
Old  Testament  from  the  dme  of  tibt  Sjiio  IM 
(Gen.  xxxi,  19)  to  this  of  the  Chaldee  NehKbih» 
sar  (see  Aug.  Pfeifier,  De  Terapkim,  m  U|8^  ^ 
soar,  xxiii,  666,  who,  unnecessarily  indeed,  n^ 
on  grammatical  grounds,  that  the  kxag  <f  l&i^ 
may  have  used  tiiese  three  divinatat^  .p«h"  * 
his  leaving  home).  Dr.  Fairbaim  (ob  EmLxs.S 
says,  "This  is  the  only  passage  when  Of  «  ^ 
teraphim  is  expressly  ascribed  to  a  beaOa.'  Bi 
fenn  of  idohwuxney  (tUuikofio^Tfid)  is,  kflwnK  ^ 
where  named  (Zedi.  z,  2;  1  Sam.  xr,  %  TT^ 
inquirer).  These  were  wooden  fanagei  (1  So-  a 
13)  consulted  as  '*  idols,"  ftomiHiSchtheext^^ 
shippers  fancied  that  they  received  oncalarreffM 
The  notion  that  they  were  the  embalmed  ks^  fl* 
fsnts  on  a  gold  pla^  inscribed  with  iht  smt  rfa 
unclean  spirit  is  RabU  Elieser*s  inveadea  (^ 
Rabbis  think  that  they  mean  *' astrolabe^  etc"  ^ 
Teraphim. 

8.  "He  looked  in  the  Kver,"  ^QM  W"  (5*^ 
KaraoKoirrioao^at  v.  r.  lyyanw m)  jripgaffStti ;  Tn^ 
eaeta  constUuiC).  Here  we  have  a  case  of  a  «S*i^ 
branch  of  splandknomancy  (<rxXoyx»'0f'''^^ 'J 
inaOon  by  the  inspection  of  entrails,  "mioAwtm 
extisptdum  (or  art  of  the  hamspices),  prsctistdiiB* 
by  the  Etrurian  soothsayers,  and  nn^  leiinifcj 
both  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Oeero  (A^*^ 
15)  mentions  the  importance  of  the  Smr  m  £n^ 
of  this  kind;  hence  this  brandi  was  caBedif*^ 
(rprarooKoiria,  Herodian.  viii,  8,  17;  see  rii»J*J 
xi,  87;  Ovid,  i/«eamo>y*.  XT,  136).  ArTaB(ifc* 
18)  mentions  an  evO  prognostication  ia  lefciu** 
the  deaths  of  Alexander  and  Hephaestiaa;  sad^ 
nius  (^1^.  xcv,  2)  a  happy  one.  Strabo  ^»2* 
ed.  Casaub.)  mentions  this  divination  as  pw^' 
the  Lusitani :  not  only  animals  ofllerrd  ia  SBoi^' 
cop^fves  m  irarfrimished  these  barbaiiauwilb^ 
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lia  Uoody  divination.  A  still  more  hideous  mode 
filiation  is  mentioned  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
d  ctzt  down  at  a  blow  of  the  sword  one  of  their 
u&  sacrifices,  in  order  to  observe  the  postore  of 
ill,  liis  convulsions,  flow  of  the  blood,  etc.,  and  so 
er  tbeir  predictions  according  to  the  rule  of  their 
stors.  This  is  the  only  instance  mentioned  in 
>tiire  of  this  superstition.  The  liver  was  the  most 
•T-tant  part  of  the  sacrifice  for  divining  purposes 
emid.  Onmrocr,  ii,  74 ;  Cicero,  De  Die,  ii,  18).    See 

One  of  the  remaining  isolated  terms  of  divination 
e  Scriptures  is  D'^IDKn,  hoMmf, "  the  charmers," 
ii  occurs  in  Isa.  zix,  8,  in  a  passage  descriptive 
le  idolatiy  and  superstition  of  Bgypt.  It  is  de- 
1  bj-  Gesenins  and  Meier  Arom  a  root  Id^K,  ato^, 
to  Arab,  o^,  which  signifies  to  uUer  a  dull  mur- 
mff  sound,  Heier  defines  the  noun  in  question  by 
muren  or  Htpers.  If  so,  we  have  here  a  class  of 
ventziloquists  already  described.  But  the  Sept 
ts  another  turn  to  the  word,  rendering  by  aydXfxa- 
as  ify  coming  after  Q'^b'^^Krt,  gods,  it  meant  their 
les,  Herodotus  (ii,  88).tellB  us  the  Egyptians  pos- 
ed nuiny  oracles  besides  that  of  Latona  at  Buto, 
ch  -vras  most  esteemed  of  all.  He  adds  that  "  the 
le  of  delivering  the  oracles  (al  fiayrrfiai)  varied  at 
different  shrines."  See  above. 
.  In  Dan.  ii,  2,  four  classes  of  diviners  are  mention- 
two  of  these  are  described  above ;  of  the  others, 
JTSH,  ashshaphim'  (Chald.  T^Bl^K,  fai  Dan.  ii,  27), 
robably  allied  by  derivation  with  the  word  C)^?^, 
Ktsh^eph'y  which  we  have  already  described  (Meier 
9  *'qTSK=t]03*').  The  noun  Hfi^K,  athpah'  (a 
ver),  from  the  same  root,  suggests  the  notion  of 
xcUmaU  and  covering.  This,  the  probable  meaning 
tar  term,  suits  very  well  with  the  idea  of  divina- 
i,  though  it  ill  accords  with  the  A.  Y.,  which,  in  all 
eight  passages  in  Daniel  where  it  is  found,  renders 
atrolcgers.  Divination  by  the  9tar»  is  not  implied 
;he  originaL  The  Sept.  in  every  place  except  one 
d  that  is  doubtftil,  see  Trommii  Concord,  ii,  1)  trana- 
»  S)  VK  by  fioyot,  and  the  Vulg.  generally  by  mo- 
.  This  suggests  the  association  of  the  D'^B  V K  with 
magicmt  of  Matt  ii,  1  (Dutripon,  Concord.  Biblic, 
n*.  p.  824).  This,  added  to  the  fiact  that  t3'^B;z?K  is 
lerally  coupled  with  the  chariwnmim  and  the  Chal- 
tns,  probably  influenced  our  translators  in  their 
»ice  of  the  English  word.  The  original,  however, 
much  less  spedfic.  Some  philologists  have  imag- 
d  the  word  eo^oe  is  no  other  than  C)I2?M  with  the 
t  letter  dropped,  and  have  also  connected  it  with 
t  Persian  topki.  Such  a  derivation  would  rather 
nt  to  occult  arts  and  cabaUstic  divination.    See 

TBOLOOBB. 

3.  The  expression  used  by  Daniel  in  i,  20— D'^filS'nnn 
B^KH,  har<:hartumtnim^  harcufukc^phim'y  **the  moi' 
icBM  (and)  the  astrologers^—is  an  atyndetony  tor 
ler  places  prove  the  second  to  be  i|  different  class 
•m  the  first  (see  above).  The  close  conjunction  of 
d  Q'^Bttit  with  the  chartunumn  indicates  their  par- 
ipation  of  the  qualities  of  the  latter,  the  upoypofi^ 
Tf  ic,  or  sacred  scribes  of  both  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
er  whom  Daniel  was  appointed  rob  or  master.  In 
p  learned  Dittertatio  D.  MUlii  de  Chariwnmim  aUitve 
'^tntalium  magU  (Ugolini  The$,  xxiii,  529,  588)  near- 
all  the  accomplishments  of  the  divining  art  are  at- 
ibuted  to  this  influential  caste,  beginning  with  the 
nfthliac  mysteries.  The  horoscope,  which  was  much 
use  by  these  ycve^Xuucoi,  brings  us  back  to  (utroHo- 
\  which  (though  not  implied  in  the  designation 
^B^K)  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  their  wisdom.  6ese- 
'Qs,  in  Thet.  and  Lex.,  derives  the  word  chartummim 


from  O^n,  du^rety  **a  graving  tool,**  and  (on  the  an^ 
thority  of  Creuser,  SymboHk  u.  Mytkologky  1, 245;  and 
Jablonski,  Proleg,  m  Panth.  jEgypt,  p.  91,  etc)  connects 
the  arts  of  the  diartHmmim  with  the  saa^d  hieroglyph' 
ical  writings.  Not  less  probably,  from  such  a  deriva- 
tion, these  diviners  might  be  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  ta&emane,  so  rife  in  the  East,  and  in  Egypt  in 
ancient  tunes.  See  Amulet.  The  talisman  (Arabic 
tiUcan,  Greelc  rlXcer/m)  is  defined  (in  Freytag,  Lex, 
Arab,  s.  V.  iii,  64)  to  be  **  a  magical  image  upon  which, 
under  a  certain  horoscope,  are  engrtwed  mystic  charac- 
ters, as  charms  against  enchantment  or  fascination.** 
Talismans,  among  other  uses,  are  buried  with  treas- 
ures to  prevent  them  from  being  discovered.  Thus 
this  divination  appears  as  a  counterpart  against  an- 
other  species  (in  rhabdomancy)  which  was  used  for  the 
discovery  of  treasure.  Equally  varied  are  the  gifts 
ascribed  to  the  charUmunim  in  the  translations  of  the 
Sept  and  Vulg.  In  eleven  of  the  fifteen  occurrences 
of  the  word  (all  descriptive  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon),  iiraotdSc  and  imcantator  are  used  in 
these  versions;  ^cLpfuucoQ  and  venejiau  in  two;  and 
in  the'remaining  two  iWTT"!^  c^d  %nUrpre$,  Accord- 
ing to  Jablonski,  the  name  is  derived  from  an  Egyp- 
tian word  Cheriom  =  thamnaturgut,  wonder-worker. 
(For  other  conjectures,  see  Kalisch,  Gen,  p.  647 ;  Hei- 
degger, HitL  Pair,  xx,  28.)  Of  course  it  must  have 
the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i,  20,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  from  the  Chaldee  i>Aar<2amafu2= skilled  in  science 
(Jahn,  Bibl,  ArA,  §  402).  If  their  divination  was  con- 
nected with  drawn  figures,  it  is  paralleled  by  the  Per- 
sian i?Um}mi/(Calmet);  the  modem  Egyptian  Zdvrgeh^ 
a  table  of  letters  ascribed  to  Idris  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i, 
354),  the  renowned  Chinese  y-King,  lines  discovered 
by  Fouhi  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  ev- 
erything, and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries 
have  been  written  (Hue's  China^  i,  128  sq.) ;  and  the 
JamassUj  or  marlu  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer*s  Hist, 
ch.  xv).    See  Magician. 

7.  t3'^?iO?,  Kasdim'  (Sept  XoX^otot;  Vulg.  ChaL 
dcB%).  Here,  says  Cicero  (De  Div,  i,  1),  we  have  a  class 
"  so  named,  not  ttom  their  art,  but  from  tiieir  nation.** 
But  only  a  section  of  the  nation,  the  learned  caste : 
"the  dominant  race,**  sa3r8  Ernest  B^nan,  **  who  gave 
their  ^ame,  though  only  a  minority,  as  the  Turics 
elsewhere,  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  differ- 
ed from  them  in  descent*'  {Histoire  des  langues  Sknit- 
iques,  p.  67,  68).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i,  181)  as  a  sacerdotal  caste.  Cicero,  L  c,  notices 
their  devotion  to  astrology,  and  "  their  working  out  a 
science  by  which  could  be  predicted  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  each  individual,  and  to  what  fate  he  was  bom.** 
Diodoms  Siculus,  after  Ctesias,  assigns  the  same  office 
at  Babylon  to  the  Chaldsums  as  the  priests  bore  in 
Egypt  {Hist,  ii,  29).  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi,  552)  and  Hor- 
ace (Carm.  i,  xi)  refer  to  the  ChaldaDan  divination. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (xlvii,  12, 18)  mentions  several  de- 
tails of  it  in  terms  which  we  have  already  described. 
How  the  same  appellation,  Q^^t79,  came  to  designate 
both  the  military  and  the  learned  classes  of  Babylon 
(comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  5, 10,  etc.,  with  Dan.  ii,  2),  and 
how  conflicting  are  the  views  of  the  modem  learned 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chaldssans,  see  R^nan,  I,  c,  and 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  note  of  Bawlin8on*s  Herod,  i,  819. 
See  also  Chaldjban. 

8.  One  name  more  (occurring  in  Dan.  ii,  27;  iv,  4; 
and  V,  7, 11)  remains  to  be  noticed  descriptive  of  the 
saoans  of  Babylon— 'j'^'nt  J,  gaterin^  (Sept.  Taliaprjvoi ; 
Vulg.  aruspices  ;  A.  Y.  *'  soothsayers* ').  Gesenins  and 
Rosenmttller  agree  in  deriving  this  word  from  ^t^, 
g€uar^,  to  divide,  cut  up,  etc ;  but  tiiey  differ  in  the  ap- 
plication of  th^idea,  the  former  making  it  mean  the 
heavens  divided  into  astrological  sections  (of  which  he 
gives  a  diagram  in  his  Comm,  gu  Jes.  iii,  555) ;  the  lat- 
ter {Schol,  in  Daniel,  11.  cc.)  supposing  it  to  refer  to  the 
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diyision  and  iDBpection  of  the  entraUs  of  victims  by 
arutpices:  both  these  kinds  of  divination  have  been 
described  above.  Others  refer  to  Josephns  {Wctr^  vi, 
5,  8)  for  astronomical  portents  snchas  the  gaterin 
would  interpret  (see  also  St.  Augost.  De  Dodr.  Christ, 
ii,  82,  etc.).  Jerome,  in  his  Commenictry  in  loc,  de- 
fends liis  own  version,  anupioety  by  the  authority  of 
Symmachns.  The  Sept.  and  Theodotion  translate  the 
word  rdCaptivo^t  aa  if  it  were  a  proper  noun,  like 
D'^^U^S,  Chaldaans.     See  Soothsatbb. 

9.  In  Hoeea  iv,  12,  we  read,  **  My  people  ask  coun- 
sel at  their  stocks  (or  toood,  bKIZT  S:C9^) ;  and  thehr 
Btoff  declareth  unto  them"  (T^ft^  ^^Ir^)*  Those  who 
hold  thai"  two  separate  prognostications  are  here  re- 
ferred to,  generally  make  the  former  a  consultation 
of  wooden  idols,  or  ieraphun,  which  has  already  been 
treated  (see  Boeenmtiller  and  Pococke,  m  loc).  Jere- 
miah reproaches  the  Jews  for  *'  saying  to  a  itock  ()^?), 
My  Father"  (U,  27) ;  and  Habakkuk, ''  Woe  unto  him 
that  saith  to  t^ioootf()^9).  Awake"  (ii,  19).  ButPo- 
cock  (on  Hosea  iv,  12)  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that 
only  one  sort  of  superstition  is  meant  in  this  verse, 
namely,  rhabdomancy  (papdofiavTua)^  divination  by 
staves  or  rods.  Many  kinds  of  this  are  on  record. 
Maimonides  {Pnecept,  neg,  81)  mentions  the  practice 
of  ^^  taking  a  staff  and  striking  the  ground  with  it,  and 
maldng  horrid  noises,  while  the  diviners  would  stand 
in  a  reverie,  intently  looldng  on  the  ground,  till  they 
became  like  men  struck  with  epileptic  fits ;  when  re- 
duced to  this  frenzy  they  would  utter  their  prophe- 
cy." The  learned  Rabbi  says  he  saw  such  a  case  him- 
self in  Barbaiy.  Chaskuni  (quoted  by  Drusins  on 
Deut.  xviii,  10)  adduces  another  method  by  which 
**the  diviner  measures  his  staff  with  his  finger  or  his 
hand:  one  time  he  says  ItoiUgo;  another  time,  /trtff 
not  go ;  then,  if  it  happens  at  the  end  of  the  staff  to  be 
/  vnU  not  go,  he  goes  not.'*  Rabbi  Moses  Mikkotzi  Qn 
Pococke,  I,  c.)  mentions  a  divination  by  a  piece  of  stic^, 
peeled  on  one  side,  which,  thrown  aftr  out  of  the  hand, 
decided  a  doubt,  according  as  the  peeled  or  unpeeled 
side  fell  uppermost.  Tacitus  (Germ,  z)  describes  a 
similar  prognostication  among  the' Germans.  Th&- 
ophylact,  after  Cyril,  on  this  passage  of  Hosea,  men- 
tions the  use  of  two  rods,  set  upright,  with  enchant- 
ments and  muttering  of  verses.  "  The  rods,"  says  he, 
*' felling  through  the  influence  of  dssmons,  suggested 
answers  to  inquirers,  according  as  they  fell  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  forward  or  backward.**  Staves  were 
sometimes  carried  about  as  the  shrines  of  deities,  says 
Festus.  Tibullus  (/.  EUg,  xi,  16)  refers  to  these  mod- 
em deities.  In  allusion  to  the  same  superstition, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  151)  mentions  cer- 
tain tubes  OM  the  thrinis  ofdeUies  (comp.  Euseb.  Prop, 
Evang.  i,  9).  Another  explanation  is  that  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  spctns  in 
the  staff  (Gk)dwyn,  L  c).  Parallels  are  found  among 
the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv,  67,  and  Schol.  Nicandri,  2ifi>- 
Oca  fivptKiv<ft  fMVTfvovrat  ^vX^i),  Persians  (Strabo, 
XV,  p.  847),  Assyrians  (Athen.  Deipn,  xii,  7),  Chinese 
(Stavorinus's  Java ;  Pinkerton,  xi,  182),  and  New  Zea- 
landers  (called  Niu,  Taylor's  New  Zealand,  p.  91). 
These  kinds  of  divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  Koran,  and  are  called  al  Meisar  (ch.  v,  Sale's  iVe- 
Um,  Dissert,  p.  89).  Herodotus  (vii,  11)  describes  the 
Alani  women  as  gathering  and  searching  anxiously 
for  very  smooth  and  straight  wands  to  be  used  in  this 
superstitious  manner.  Sir  J.  Chardin  says  it  b  com- 
mon in  India  for  diviners  to  accompany  conquerors, 
to  point  out  where  treasures  may  be  found ;  and  he 
adduces  a  case  at  Surat:  when  Sira^  went  thither,  he 
made  his  soothsayers  use  divining  rods,  struck  on  the 
ground,  or  on  walls,  etc.  Harmer  (ii,  282)  supposes 
a  reference  to  such  a  practice  may  be  implied  in  Isa. 
xlv,  8  (see  St.  Chrysostom,  Opera  fed.  Bened.],  xi,  518, 


).  SirJ.F.Davis(CSUMi,fi,lQl) 
nese  "  mode  of  divination  by  ceria ' 
shape  the  longitudinal  sections  of  a 
These  are  thrown  by  pairs,  and,  aa  th^  tn 
judgment  is  formed  of  a  fhtnre  event  by 
the  interpretation  afforded  by  a  Sibylliae  vio3i»^ 
up  in  the  nearest  temple.**  Captaiw  Bat&ii 
Eastern  Af rial,  mentions  some  not  " 
of  divination;  nor  are  these  **  fooleries  of  f^'ai 
calls  them,  unknown  among  onnelTes;  Evaa 
miners  in  the  south-west  of  Kngland  walk  vi^H 
<fowtiN|^  ffidb  in  hand  over  aospected  qwts ;  a 
this  divining  rod  is  in  their  view  an  infeHiit^  ai^e 
lode.  Similar  superstitions  have  lately  Ufa  pcfs 
in  this  country  in  searching  for  petrokm.  Slid 
Salchlin  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  csdoh 
Idolomantia  et  RhabdomanHa  onfr-cftrwddaa, 
sertatio  kittorico-thoohgia  ad  Ho*,  iv,  12  (Ba%  H. 
A  good  deal  of  information  may  be  obtsiaedk^ 
Lydii  Syntag.  8aer,  de  re  MiHtari,  c  3  (UeeliE.!^ 
xxvii,  142-146),  and  in  Delrio,  Diaqms.  Megk.  Ef 
c  2,  quaaet.  8,  sect.  1,  sub  fin. ;  sect  8,  sab  iii  9 
Stock;  Staff.  Compare  Ma-ctrd^y BkmnM 
1861.  On  the  general  subject,  see  Andr.  &cii,ta 
(Roterd.  1651),  i,  1244  sq.  On  the  arts  d&^sa 
practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  B«atQ&i 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clots,  Aniiq,  s.  v.  Divitutk-Di 
s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Sorcebt. 

Divine,  (1)  of  or  belonging  to  God;  (S) s^ 
man;  (8)aministerortbeologianf asonevko^ 
the  things  of  God. 

Divine  Right,  (1)  in  politics,  tiie  eiamiiw 
eigns  to  unlimited  obedience,  on  the  gnod  tte  i 
sovereign  power  is  derived  directiy  fron  Ged. 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  divine  ri^  (Jiu  Urn 
been  claimed  for  certain  forms  of  Church  gorasari 
and  for  certain  classes  of  persons  as  a/ima 
it ;  e.  g.  bishops  in  tiie  Boman  Churdi  k^ 
divine  right  to  exercise  anthorftr  in  tbdr  &em 
while  the  Pope  claims  that  their  right  is  aot  i(«t 
divine,  but  mediately  through  him.  This 
has  never  been  authoritatively  eettied.  It  ru  kn^ 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.).  (y<  is* 
Protestant  churches  generally,  the  ckim  o^  ^ 
right  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  goveiB  k  fo^ 
abandoned,  and  where  it  is  held  the  ri^  is 
ed  as  a  mediate  one,  derived  through  the  Scn^t^ist^  i 
far  as  they  give  principles  and  laws  fa  dadp' 
emment.    See  Ecclesiastical  Politt. 

Divinity,  a  term  sometimes  used 
science  of  theology.     See  Theoloot. 

DiviNiTT  OF  Christ.    See  Chrisiologt 
cabkation;  Trinitt. 

Divisions,  Church.    See  ScmaL 

Division,  the  rendering  of  the  ttSkfwmg  ^ 

1.  n^bn,  chalukkah^  2  Chipn.  xxxv,  5,  or  r;^ 
maehalo^keth.  Josh,  xi,  28;  xii,  7;  xviH,10;  10* 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  1, 12, 19;  Neh.  xi,  86;  a  wplfi^ 
trUmiion  (e.  g.  the  sacerdotal  "  Conner*  or  w 

2.  m^B,  pthiggak',  2  Chron.  xxxv,  6,  «r  CtaH.  spt 
peh^^',  Ezra  vi,  18,  a  parMm  (Ukewiie  iffb^  > 
the  priestiy  ranks),  but  m^B,  pelaggiA%  Jaifr  t.^ 
16,  streamlets  ("  rivers,"  Job  xx,  17).  «.  rrtf 
Art*',  acKrtinc^wm,  Exod.via,28(elsewb«*' 
tfon").  4.  ^mfupKfftS^,  dismum,  Luke  »i,  fl;  "P" 
araaia,  variance^  Rom.  xvi,  17;  1  Cor.  iii,  3:  €•-' 
20 ;  <TXf <r/xa,  a  «pto,  John  vii,  48 ;  ix,  16 ;  x,  »('* 
Matt,  ix,  16;  Mark  ii,  21). 

Drvisioss  IK  THE  Church  at  CobetwC^P^ 
ra,  1  Ck)r.  i,  10;  xi,  18,  sdkwms,  as  rendered  1  Of." 
25),  i.  e.  parties  or  factions  leading  to  alluufa  I* 
" contention"  1  Cor.  i,  U).  The  exirtenoMj 
of  the  early  churches  oif  a  strong  tendency  I8»*»J 
ingrafting  of  Judaism  upon  Christibsi^  is  1 6^ * 
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I  to  erery  reader  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  the 
h  mt  Corinth  was  founded  by  Paul  and  after- 
instructed  by  Apolloa,  yet  it  b  extremely  prob- 
lat,  as  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  in  thoee  of 
I,  this  tendency  may  have  been  strongly  mani- 
and  that  aparty  may  have  arisen  in  the  Church 
inth  opposed  to  the  liberal  and  spiritual  system 
1,  and  more  inclined  to  one  which  aimed  at  fet- 
Christianity  with  the  restrictions  and  outward 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  leaders  of  this 
probably  came  with  letters  of  commendation  (2 
i,  1)  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  it  b  possible 
hey  may  have  had  these  from  Peter ;  but  that 
irty  itself  received  any  countenance  from  that 
a  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed.  Rather 
we  believe  that  they  took  the  name  of  "  the  apos- 
the  circumcision**  as  the  designation  of  their 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  greater  authority  to  their 
>n ;  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  have  used  Peter's 
wledged  place  among  the  apostles  to  the  dispar- 
)nt  of  Paul,  and  hence  his  -retort  (2  Cor.  xi,  6). 
^hement  opposition  of  this  party  to  Paul,  and 
pointed  attack  upon  his  claims  to  the  apostolic 
would  naturally  lead  those  who  had  been  Paul's 
rts,  and  who  probably  formed  the  major  part  of 
hnrch,  to  rally  round  his  pretensions,  and  the 
nes  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity  which  he 
t.  Closely  allied  with  this  party,  and  in  some 
:ts  only  a  subdivision  of  it,  was  that  of  Apollos. 
distinguished  teacher  was  not  only  the  friend 
al,  bnt  had  followed  up  Paul's  teaching  at  Cor- 
n  a  congenial  spirit  and  to  a  harmonious  result 
r.  iii,  5,  etc.).  Between  the  party,  therefore,  as- 
ig  his  name,  and  that  ranking  itself  under  the 
of  the  apostle,  there  could  be  no  substantial 
id  of  difference.  Perhaps,  as  Apollos  had  the  ad- 
ge  of  Paul  in  some  respects,  especially  in  focil- 
public  speaking  (Acts  xviii,  24 ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
),  the  sole  ground  on  which  his  party  may  have 
Ted  him  was  the  higher  gratification  he  afforded 
i  addresses  to  their  educated  taste  than  was  de- 
from  the  simple  statements  of  the  apostle  con- 
)g  ^*  Christ  and  him  crucified."  Thus  for  all, 
:h  almost  purely  conjectural,  is  easy  and  proba- 
but  in  relation  to  the  fourth  party— that  which 
*'  I  am  of  Christ" — it  has  been  found  extremely 
lit  to  determine  by  what  peculiar  sentiments  they 
distinguished.  (See  the  Stud.  u.  Krk,  1865,  i.) 
simplest  hypothesis  is  that  of  Augustine  ("alii 
olebant  aedificari  super  Petrum,  sed  super  petram 
>ant]  Ego  autem  sum  Christi,"  De  verb.  Dom.' 
.  13),  whom  Eichhom  (Einleit.  iii,  107),  Schott 
)ffe  m  N.T.  p.  288),  Pott  (A^.  T.  Koppian.  vol.  v, 
I,  p.  25),  Bleek  {Einl,  p.  897),  and  others  foUow, 
hat  this  party  was  composed  of  the  better  sort  in 
hurch,  who  stood  neutral,  and,  declining  to  follow 
lere  human  leader,  declared  themselves  to  belong 
to  Christ,  the  common  Lord  and  the  Leader  of 
This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  on  1  Cor.  iii,  22,  28, 
)  it  is  supposed  the  four  parties  are  alluded  to, 
hat  of  Christ  alone  commended.  But  this  seems 
ed  and  improbable  interpretation  of  that  passage 
J  words  w/M«c  ^^  XpKTTovy  "and ye  are  Christ's," 
;  much  more  naturally  understood  as  applying  to 
le  Corinthians,  than  as  describing  only  a  part  of 
.  This  opinion,  moreover,  hardly  tollies  with  the 
lage  of  the  apostle  concerning  the  Christ-party, 
Cor.  i,  12,  and  2  Cor.  x,  7,  where  he  evidently 
A  of  them  in  terms  of  censure,  and  as  guilty  of 
ing  Christ.  Another  hypothesis  is  that  suggest- 
Storr  {Notitim  Hittorica  epUtott.  ad  Cor,  wterprt- 
tt  semmfef,  m  his  Opu$c.  Acad,  ii,  242),  and  which 
«en  followed,  among  others,  by  Hug  (Introd,  p. 
Posdick's  trans.),  Bertholdt  (^Einleit.  p.  8820),  and 
Be  (PauH  ad  Cor.  EpUtola  Grcace.  etc.  Prdeg.  p. 
A%.  that  the  Christ-party  was  one  which,  profess- 
3  follow  James  and  the  other  brethren  of  the  Lord 


as  its  heads,  claimed  to  itself,  in  consequence  of  this 
relationship,  the  title  ot  rov  Xpunov^  Hum  of  Ckritty 
by  way  of  eminence.  To  this  it  has  been  objected 
that,  had  the  party  in  question  designed,  by  the  name 
they  assumed,  to  express  the  relationship  of  their  lead- 
er to  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  have  employed  the 
words  o2  Tov  Kvptov,  ikote  of  the  Lord^  not  ot  tov  Xpi- 
9rov,  the  former  being  more  correctly  descriptive  of  a 
penonal,  and  the  latter  of  an  official^  relationship.  Be- 
sides, as  Olshausen  remarks,  **  the  party  of  James  could 
not  be  precisely  distinguished  from  that  of  Peter ;  both 
must  have  been  composed  of  strenuous  Jew-Chris- 
tians. In  fine,  there  is  a- total  absence  of  all  positive 
grounds  for  this  hypothesis.  . .  .  The  mere  naming  of 
*  the  brethren  of  the  Lord'  in  1  Cor.  ix,  5,  and  of  James 
in  1  Cor.  xv,  7,  can  prove  nothing,  as  this  is  not  in 
connection  with  any  strictures  on  the  Christ- party, 
or  indeed  on  any  party,  but  entirely  incidental ;  and 
the  expression  yivunnutv  Xpiorbv  Kard  aapKa^  *know 
Christ  after  the  flesh'  (2  Cor.  v,  16),  refers  to  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  fomily-relations  of  the 
Saviour :  it  is  designed  to  contrast  the  purely  human 
aspect  of  his  existence  with  hb  eternal  heavenly  es- 
sence" {Biblische  Comment.  Ill,  i,  457 ;  comp.  Bilroth, 
Commentary  on  the  Cormthiane,  i,  11).  In  an  able 
treatise  which  appeared  in  the  Tubingen  ZeUeckr^ 
far  Theologie  for  1881  (part  iv,  p.  61),  Baur  has  sug- 
gested that,  properly  speaking,  there  were  only  ttoo 
parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church — the  Pauline  and  the 
Petrine ;  and  that,  as  that  of  Apollos  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  former,  that  of  Christ  was  a  subdivision  of  the 
latter.  This  subdivision,  he  supposes,  arose  from  the 
opposition  ofifered  by  the  Petrine  party  to  Paul,  which 
led  some  of  them  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  the  apostleship,  and  to  claim  for  themselves, 
as  followers  of  Peter,  a  closer  spiritual  relationship  to 
the  Saviour,  the  honor  of  being  the  alone  genuine  and 
apostolically-designated  disciples  of  Christ.  This 
opinion  is  followed  by  Billroth,  and  has  much  in  its  fa- 
vor; but  the  remark  of  Neander,  that  "according  to 
it  the  Christ-party  would  be  discriminated  from  the 
Petrine  only  in  name,  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
relation  of  this  party-appellation  to  the  preceding  par- 
ty-names," has  considerable  weight  as  an  objection  to 
it  Neander  himself,  followed  by  Olshausen,  supposes 
that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  persons  "  who 
repudiated  the  authority  of  all  these  teachers,  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  apostles,  sought  to  construct  for 
themselves  a  pure  Christianity,  out  of  which  probably 
they  cast  everything  that  too  strongly  opposed  their 
philosophical  ideas  as  a  mere  foreign  addition.  From 
the  opposition  of  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  and  ftom  the 
Helleno-philoeophical  tendency  at  Corinth,  such  a  par- 
ty might  easily  have  arisen To  such  tiie  apos- 
tles would  seem  to  have  mixed  too  much  that  was 
Jewish  with  their  system,  and  not  to  have  presented 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  suflldently  pure.  To  Christ 
alone,  therefore,  would  they  profesMdly  appeal,  and 
out  of  the  materials  famished  them  by  tradition,  they 
sought,  by  means  of  their  philosophic  criticism,  to  ex- 
tract what  should  be  tiie  pure  doctrine  of  Christ" 
(^j)Mto^Z«itaA.p.205;  i,  278  of  Eng.  tr.).  The  rea- 
soning of  the  apostle  in  the  1st,  2d,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  that  some  such  notions  as  these  had  crept  into 
the  Church  at  Corinth ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  hy- 
pothesis of  Neander  commends  itself  to  our  minds  as 
the  one  which  b  best  maintained  and  most  probable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  serious  doubts  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  assumption  on  which  all  these  hypotheses 
proceed,  viz.  that  there  really  were  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  sects  or  parties  specifically  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  peculiarities  of  <foe<riPNi/«ailH»ai<.  That 
erroneous  doctrines  were  entertained  by  individuals  in 
the  Church,  and  that  a  schismatical  spirit  pervaded  it, 
cannot  be  questionad ;  but  that  tiiese  two  stood  form- 
ally connected  with  each  other  may  fkirly  admit  of 
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doabt  Schisms  often  arise  in  chnrohes  from  cansee 
which  hare  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  diversitiee  of 
doctrinal  sentiment  among  tiie  members;  and  that 
snch  were  the  schisms  which  distorbed  the  Chnrch  at 
Corinth  appears  to  as  probable,  from  the  drcmnstance 
that  tiie  existence  of  these  is  condemned  bj  the  apos- 
tle, without  reference  to  anj  doctrinal  errors  oat  of 
which  they  might  arise,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrinal  errors  condemned  by  him  are  denounced 
without  reference  to  their  hayfaig  led  to  party  strifes. 
— Kitto,  8.  T.  For  farther  information,  besides  that 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Neander,  Davidson  (/i>- 
trod,  to  N.T.^232  sq.),  Conybeare  and Howson, and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special  trea- 
tises of  Schenkel,  De  Ecd,  Cor.  (Basel,  1838),  Kniewel, 
Fed,  Cor,  Distentumet  (Gedan.  1841),  Becker,  PanMd^ 
ungen  m  die  Gememde  s.  Kor,  (Altona,  1841),  Ribiger, 
Eat,  Untenuch.  (Bresl.  1847) ;  HUgenfeld,  in  Zeittehr, 
fur  wis$,  Theol,  1865,  p.  241  sq. ;  Beyschlag,  in  the 
Tkeol,  Stud,  u,  Krii,  1865,  p.  217  sq. ;  but  he  cannot  be 
too  emphatically  warned  against  that  tendency  to  con- 
struct a  definite  history  out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts, 
that  marks  most  of  these  discussions. — Smith,  s.  ▼. 
See  CoRiirTHiAirs  (Epistles  to  the). 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EABTH.  That  aU  mankind 
were  originally  of  one  ikmily — spoke  but  one  language, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  being  united  in  a  design 
which  accorded  not  with  the  views  of  Providence,  the 
Almighty  confoonded  their  speech,  and  introduced 
among  them  a  variety  of  tongues,  which  produced  a 
general  dispersion,  are  facts  declared  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Acts  xvii,  26,  we  are  told,  '*  God  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.** 
In  Gen.  x,  25,  it  is  said,  in  the  days  of  Peleg  the  e(trih 
tBcu  divided.  The  idea  was,  that  each  nation  received 
its  allotted  portion  of  territory  firom  God.  The  same 
view  is  probably  taken  in  Dent,  xxxii,  8, 9 : 

,    When  the  Moflt  High  Mslgned  an  inheritance  to  nattons— 
When  He  divided  the  boos  of  Adam ; 
He  fixed  the  bounds  of  peoples. 
According  to  the  namber  of  the  aoDs  of  IsrteL 
For  the  portion  of  Jehovah  is  tiis  pec^le — 
Jacob  the  lot  (cord)  of  his  inheritance. 

The  object  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  is  to  fhmish  a  brie^  but  authentic  rec- 
ord of  the  origin  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  Uie  form  of  a  genealogical  table,  or  roll,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  it  contains  a  view  of  the  pedigree 
of  nations  in  the  then  known  wodd.  As  such,  it  is  a 
record  of  inestimable  value,  being  the  most  ancient 
ethnographic  document  which  we  possess.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  afford  to  us,  at  this  late  period  of  the  world, 
that  degree  of  definite  information  which  it  doubtless 
conveyed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  A  proper  name  is  apt 
to  assume  a  new  form  every  time  it  is  translated  into 
a  different  language,  and  often  in  the  same  dialtet  at 
diffSsrent  periods.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  nations  and  peoples  should  have  lost  the 
names  by  which  they  were  originally  called,  or  that 
these  names  should  have  become  so  altered  by  time, 
or  so  distorted  in  being  transferred  into  other  tongues, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  trace  their  relation  to  those 
here  given.  But,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty 
arising  fh)m  this  source,  tu  more  successful  results 
have  attended  the  researches  of  learned  men  in  this 
department  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  leading  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  can  be  distinctly  traced  up  to  their  patriarchial 
progenitors,  recited  in  the  present  catalogue.  Indeed, 
the  subject  of  this  chapter  has  been  so  nearly  exhaust- 
ed by  the  labors  of  Bochart,  Le  Clerc,  Wells,  Michae- 
lis.  Sir  William  Jones,  Hales,  Faber,  RosenmttUer,  and 
others,  that  little  is  left  for  future  gleaners,  until  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  shall  be  formed  with  the 
'  siatio  regions  by  some  one  who  shall  be  master  of  the 


varions  cUalects  spoken  trmn  the  Indas  t»  Oi 
and  fkmnthto  Arabic  Gulf  to  the  CaspiaaSetL  hi 
sidering  this  record,  it  is  importaoit  to  refoaxk.! 
the  names  of  indioidMals  are  fbr  the  laoat  pot 
of  the  nations  descended  finom  them,  jvst  aa  Mi 
Israel,  though  names  of  single  persona,  are  ska 
of  whole  nations.  This  is  evident,  not  only  i« 
fitct  that  many  of  them  are  in  ^Mt  plnEal  tmmkta.wi 
those  ending  in  «■»,  but  also  from  the  tenamaai 
many  of  them,  espiecially  those  ending  in  iSe,  ba| 
descriptive  of  trtbetf  and  not  of  indiridask.  ti 
though  this  chapter  is  placed  he/ore  thtt  ^e««A.ji 
in  the  order  of  time  it  properiy  bckmgs  qflm'k'k 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  wfaidi  was  ^  |Bi 
dpal  occasion  of  tiie  dispersion  of  Bankii>d,sM< 
course  have  jyreosdetf  that  dispersion.  ThaskstiJi 
ther  evident  from  the  expression,  **aftertlidr1oBfm' 
implying  a  diversity  of  langnagea,  wlaA  we  kon  i 
not  exist  prior  to  the  confusion  of  tongacs  ■iiiind 
in  the  eleventh  chapter.  But  sach  transpositiaci  ■ 
common  with  the  sacred  writera.  8.  Speakiag  krv 
oral  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  three  warn  dy-*, 
— Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth — are  ^-r^i^mttA  b  t:, 
genealogical  chart  as  the  representatiTes  cf  tk  tt* 
grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  Asia,  Afiiea,  aadEcri 
although  not  precisely  according  to  the  boaadsie^  • 
modem  times.  The  descendants  of  Japhett  pr^-i 
Europe  and  the  north-west  of  Asia ;  thoaecf  Bsaitt 
southem  quarter  of  the  globe,  paiticolarly  Afika:  m 
the  Shemites,  the  countries  of  Central  A^  psxtjcur 
ly  those  around  the  Euphrates.  In  acuaAwM  «« 
this,  a  tradition  has  long  and  extauhn^  ptrwiJi 
throughout  the  East,  particulariy  anwogst  ^  i^^ 
and  Persians,  that  Noah  divided  the  earth  sbccc  '» 
three  sons.  But  as  this  tradition  resta  apn  oe  ^ 
press  authority  of  Scripture,  the  preenaptkB  ii  tin:^ 
arose  fh>m  some  confused  recollectioQ  or  intsqmbsi 
of  Noah's  prophecy  mentioned  in  Gen.  ix,  25-37.  '  J 
has  often  been  asserted,"  says  Heng8tenberg,"tka& 
genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x  cannot  be  fr«a  Km 
since  so  extended  a  knowledge  of  nations  fist  Cc  ^ 
yond  the  geographical  horizon  of  the  Moosk  » 
This  hypothesis  must  now  be  considered  as  tx^le^ 
The  new  discoveries  and  investigations  in  Egjpt  k^ 
shown  that  they  maintained  even  from  the  ooit* 
dent  times  a  vigorous  commerce  with  cAm  m^ 
and  sometimes  with  very  distant  nation*.  Bstid 
merely  in  general  do  the  inveetigations  in  'if^i^ 
antiquities  £svor  the  belief  that  Moaea  was  the  ix^ 
of  the  account  in  this  tenth  chapter  of  Geaefk  *i 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  tfaoae  especially  wtecb  t^ 
resent  the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Phazaohi  enri* 
eign  nations,  not  a  few  namea  have  bees  foaadvtf 
correspond  with  thoee  contained  In  the  chapter  yr 
us.  It  must  be  allowed  that  fisr  more  stOl  ocslii' 
effected  if  our  knowledge  of  hiero^yphics  wen  sr« 
veiy  imperfect"  Admitting  M oeee  to  have  bm  a 
writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (as  is  estab&hedb^vt^ 
known  internal  and  external  evideneee),  Btm  tk«*» 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that,  in  diawia^  ie9i 
genealogical  table,  he  may  have  had  aeceas  to  tit' 
chives  kept  by  the  priests  among  the  Egyptisai. 
nicians,  and  other  surrounding  natJona.  He 
are  informed,  ^*  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  tk 
tians;"  and  that  this  included  historical  MaA 
graphic  knowledge  appears  from  the  fhtgrnestuTl 
mains  of  Manetho,  Suidioniathon,  and  Beruv.^ 
the  testimony  of  Herodotos.  For  tiw  sake  of  cr^ 
ness  and  perspicuity,  tiiis  ancient  ethnograplzx  <M 
may  be  thrown  into  the  following  tabular  ftm.  M 
with  the  most  probable  explanationa  which  the  'M 
of  the  learned  have  enabled  us  to  offer. 

1.  jApBKnras. 

I.  OonB— the  dmmerlans  oo  the  north  coost  of  tbe  ^ 
Sea.    Their  descendants  went, 
1.  A»hkenaz—tai  nnknovn  people,  perhapo  IiuIsmb  il 
nia  and  the  Blaok  dea. 
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BiphatM — the  inhsMtanfts  of  the  RiphMn  MoontainB. 

ICaooo — the  inbabitentf  of  the  Caacasos  and  adjacent 
Boontrtea — Scythiana. 
Maj>ax — tbe  Medea. 

Javak — the  lonlani  or  Oreeki.   Their  desoendanta  irere, 
EUmha — the  Helleno,  strieUy  to  called. 
Tar9hiah — ^Tarteasoa,  in  the  eooth  of  Spain. 
Kittim — tbe  inhabitants  of  Cyproi  and  other  Greek  isl- 
ands, with  the  Macedonians. 
J[>odcaU'm — the  DodonsBi,  in  Epinu,  or  perhaps  the  Rho- 


PrrBAi. — the  Tibarenl,  In  Pontns. 
MBeoKOB — the  Moechi  (Musooyltes?),  in  the  Mooebian 
Moontaina,  between  Iberiaf  Armenia,  and  Colchis. 
.  TiKAft — the  Thracians,  or  perhaps  the  direllers  cm  the 
River  TIraa,  the  Dniester. 

8.  HAMITI& 

lirsH — ^the  Ethiopians.'  Oesenios  thinks  that  all  the  na- 
tlons  enumerated  in  Gen.  x,  7,  as  sprang  from  Gosh,  are 
to  bo  aooi^ht  in  Africa.    Their  descendants  were, 
.  Nimrod — the  flnt  Ung  of  Shinar.  L  e.  Babylon  and  Mes- 
opotamia, where  he  foonded  Babel,  Erech,  Calneh,  and 
Accad. 
.  Ssba — Meroe. 
.  HavUah — the  Avmlitn,  dwelling  on  the  Shias  Aralltes, 

now  Zeila,  southward  of  the  straits  of  Babel-Mandeb. 
.  Scibtah — Sabata,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian 

Guli;  not  fiir  firom  the  present  Arkiho. 
.  Baamah — Rhegma,  in  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.    Descendants  or  colonies  were, 

A.  Sheba — ^probably  a  tribe  In  the  northern  Arabian  des- 
ert, near  the  Persian  Gulf. 

B.  Dedan — Daden,  an  teUnd  in  the  Persian  Gulfl 
(.  S<ibUc/tah—ihe  Zingitanl,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ethio- 
pia. 

MisBAiM — the  E^gyptiana.    Their  desoendanta  were, 

U  Lehabint  or  .LuMm— the  Libyans. 

L  y€iphiuhim — the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Nephtys, 

on  the  Lake  of  Sirbo,  on  the  borders  of  E^rpt  and  Asia. 
X  Pathrusim—ihe  inhabitants  of  the  Egyptian  canton  of 

Pathurea  (Pathros). 
S.  CofluMm — ^the  Golchians.   Their  descendants  or  coloniee 

were, 

A.  PMlitHm^ibe  FhillsUneB. 

B.  Caphtorim — ^the  Cretans. 
L  PnuT — the  Mauretanlans. 

\  Camaak — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  country  so  called,  flrom 
Sidon  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  desoend- 
ants  were, 

L  Sidonian»— on  the  northern  borders  of  Canaan  or  FIub- 
nicia. 

2.  HethUet  or  Hi»tU»-^in  the  eoontry  of  Hebron,  soath  of 

Jerusalem. 

3.  JebusiUs — in  and  aronnd  Jerusalem. 

4.  Amorite—on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

5.  Girptwitea—south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

6.  HiviU9—9X  the  foot  of  Hermon  and  AntHibannii 

7.  ArkUe% — in  tbe  city  of  Area,  in  PhoBnloia. 

8.  SinUe* — tn  the  country  of  Lebanon. 

9.  Arvaditet    on  the  Phosaidan  island  of  Aradus,  and  the 

oppoaite  coast 

10.  ^fmoriCet— the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  town  of 

SUnyra. 
It  ^dtmo^Mtes— the  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian  town  of  Epi- 
phania,  on  the  Orontes. 

8.  SHEanras. 
.  Blam— the  Persians,  particularly  of  the  province  of  Ely- 

mais. 
L  AfisnuR— the  Assyrians,  founders  of  Nineveh,  Behoboth, 

Calneh,  and  Resen. 
n.  AsraAXAi>— the  inhaMtants  of  the  northern  point  of  As- 

Syria  (Ampachitis).    A  descendant  was 
Salah;  from  whom  came 
•K6er,  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews :  and  fhun  him. 
A.Faeg^BnA 

B.  Jokton^  called  by  the  Arabians  Kaehtaiu  ancestor 
of  the  foUowing  Arab  tribes: 

1.  Almodad— in  Southern  Arabia. 

2.  5%sfepA— the  SeUpenes,  in  N^d  or  Tehama,  In  Southern 

Arabia. 
8.  BoMrmavelK-ibid  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  province 

ofHhadramaut. 
4.  Jarah—thB  inhabitants  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Moon  (Je- 
_     hel  <w  Gobb  el-Kamar),  near  Hhadramaut. 
0.  ttoctomm— probably  the  Atramitse,  on  the  southern  coast 

of  Arabia. 
6.  real— the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Sanaa,  in  Sonth- 

«"» Arabia. 
T.  D^teA-probably  the  district  of  the  MhiSBl,  In  Arabia, 
a*  *:*»— unknown. 

in  OA^2^**»«  ^^^  ^  **>«  vicinity  of  Mecca. 
11  il^S*""****  Sabeans,  in  Southern  Arabia, 
11.  Op«i%-ttie  inhabitants  of  £l-Ophir,  in  the  Arabian  prov- 
10  ^^"••o'Oman. 
^'  ^aviIaA..the  Chaolotal,  dwelling  on  the  PMaian  Gult 


18.  Jobo^—the  Jobabites,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitis,  between 

Hadramaut  and  Oman, 
rv.  Ltn>->probably  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor. 
V.  AsAJt—the  hihabitants  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    Their 
descendants  were, 
L  ITz— the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  the  north  of  AiaUa 

Deeerta. 
9.  J7ta.-perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Coelo-Syiia. 
8.  Oether—anknoiwn. 

4.  Maah—JOxe  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  Gordieean  Mount- 
ains (Mons  Masius),  north  of  Nlsibla. 
See  Ethkoloot. 

Divoroe^  Jkwish  (Msin't'nS,  herUkiah^  a  cuUmg 
apart,  Jer.  ill,  8 ;  diroardatoVf  detertion  or  separatioii ; 
both  iiBiiAlly  rendered  ** divorcement;'*  the  verb  ia 
©•^J,  garash'y  to  eajpcl,  Lev.  xxi,  14 ;  xxii,  18;  Norn. 
XXX,  9 ;  ArroXviiiy  to  dUtohe'  or  dismiss,  Matt,  v,  82), 
or  repudiation  (comp.  reptK^wm,  Sneton.  CaHg.  86)  of 
a  wife  or  betrothed  woman  (see  the  tract  Kiddutkm^ 
in  th#  Ttfjshnft,  iii,  17 ;  and  the  Gemctra  Eierot.  Heb. 
and  Lat.  in  Ugolino,  xxx).  There  is  great  probabil^ 
ity  that  divorces  were  used  among  the  Hebrews  before 
the  law,  since  Christ  says  that  Moses  permitted  them 
by  reason  only  of  the  hiurdness  of  their  liearts ;  that  is 
to  say,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  this  abuse, 
and  to  prevent  greater  evils.  Abraham  dismissed  Ha^ 
gar,  on  account  of  her  insolence,  at  the  request  of  Sa- 
rah. We  find  no  instance  of  a  divorce  in  the  books  of 
tbe  Old  Testament  written  since  Moses,  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  Hebrews  separated  from  their  wives 
on  trifling  occasions.  Samson's  f)Uher-in-law  under- 
stood that,  by  his  absence  from  her.  Ills  daughter  was 
divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another  (Judg.  xv,  2). 
The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonored  at  Gibeab,  had 
fbrsaken  her  husband,  and  would  not  have  returned 
had  he  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her  (xix,  2,  8).  Solo- 
mon speaks  of  a  libertine  woman  who  had  quitted  her 
husband,  tbe  director  of  her  youth,  and  had  forgotten 
the  covenant  of  her  God  (Prov.  ii.  16, 17).  The  proph- 
et Malachi  (ii,  15)  commends  Abraham  for  not  divorcing 
Sarah,  though  barren ;  and  inveighs  against  the  Jews, 
who  had  abandoned  *  *  the  wives  of  their  youth. "  Bfi- 
cah  also  (ii,  9)  reproaches  them  with  having  "  cast  out 
their  wives  from  their  pleasant  houses,  and  taken 
away  tbe  glory  of  God  from  their  cluldren  forever." 
— Calmet.  As  the  Hebrews  paid  a  stipulated  price  for 
the  privilege  of  marrying  (in  the  shape  of  dower  pres- 
ents), they  seemed  to  consider  it  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  making  a  payment  of  that  kind  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  very  arbitrary  power 
over  their  wives,  and  to  renounce  or  divorce  them 
whenever  they  chose.  This  state  of  things  was  not 
equitable  as  regarded  tbe  women,  and  was  very  often 
injurious  to  both  parties.  Finding  himself  unable, 
however,  to  overrule  feelings  and  practices  of  very  an- 
cient standing,  Moses,  in  his  declaration  of  the  law, 
merely  annexed  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
a  very  serious  admonition  to  this  effect :  that  it  would 
be  less  criminal  for  a  man  to  desert  his  fiither  and 
mother  than,  without  adequate  cause,  to  desert  bis 
wife  (Gen.  ii,  24).  He  also  laid  a  restriction  upon 
the  ponrer  of  the  husband  so  fkr  as  this,  that  be  would 
not  permit  him  to  reptidiate  his  wife  without  giving 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  date, 
place,  and  cause  of  her  repudiation,  and  a  permission 
was  given  by  it  to  marry  whom  she  pleased.  He  ftir- 
ther  enacted  that  the  husband  might  receive  the  repu- 
diated wife  back  in  case  she  had  not  in  the  mean  while 
been  married  to  another  person ;  but  if  she  had  been 
thus  married,  she  could  never  afterwards  become  the 
wife  of  her  first  husband— a  law  which  the  fruth  due 
to  the  second  husband  clearly  required  (Deut.  xxiv, 
1^;  Jer.  iii,  1 ;  Matt  i,  19;  xix,  8).  Ezra  and  Kebe- 
miah  obliged  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  to  dismiss 
the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had  married  contrary 
to  the  law  (Ezra  x,  11 ;  xii,  19).  As  Christ  has  limit- 
ed  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adul- 
tery, he  denied  the  equity  of  the  Mosdc  statute;  and 
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in  Justification  of  Moses  maintained  that  he  permitted 
divorces  for  causes  below  adultery  only  for  pmdential 
reasons  for  the  time  being.  Nor  was  this  limitation  by 
Christ  nnnecessary,  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for 
the  Jews  to  dissolve  the  onion  apon  veij  slight  and 
trivial  pretences  (liatt.  v,  81,  82;  xix,  1-9 ;  Mark  x, 
2-12 ;  Lake  xvi,  18).  As  wives  were  considered  the 
property  of  their  hosbands,  they  did  not  possess  by  the 
Mosaic  statutes  a  reciprocal  right,  and  were  not  at  lib- 
erty to  dissolve  the  matrimonial  alliance  by  giving  a 
bill  of  divorce  to  that  effect  Josephus  was  of  opinion 
(AfU,  XV,  11)  that  the  law  did  not  permit  women  to 
divorce  themselves  from  their  hosbands.  He  believes 
Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  be  the  first  who 
put  away  her  husband;  though  Herodias  afterwards 
dismissed  hers  (Ant,  xviii,  7),  as  did  also  the  three 
sisters  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  and  others  theirs. 
The  following  remarks  are  in  part  from  Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Adultery. 

The  Mosaic  law  regulating  this  subject  is  found  in 
Deut.  xxiv,  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  right  of  a 
husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost  are  stated  xxii, 
19, 29.  The  ground  of  divorce  was  what  the  text  calls 
a  *^3'n  r3"1^  (lit.  nuditif  of  a  word  or  tAm^,  L  e.  ofiy- 
thittg  JiUhjff  some  shameful  act  or  circumstance,  as  in 
Deut.  xxiii,  14),  "  some  uncleanness"  (Deut  xxiv,  1), 
on  the  meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed,  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in  the 
woman,  while  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling 
causes  ('*for  every  cause,''  Matt  xix,  8;  as  among 
the  Druses,  Bnrckhardt,  TVoe.  i,  829X  e.  g.  if  the  wife 
burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking  for  her  husband,  or 
merely  over-salted  it  (Mishna,  Gittin,  ix,  16).  Kabbi 
Akibidi  allows  divorce  if  the  husband  merely  saw  a 
wife  whose  appearance  pleased  him  better  (see  Otho, 
Lex.  Rabh.  p.  502  sq.).  The  Pharisees  wished,  per- 
haps, to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt,  xix,  8) ;  by  his  answer  to  which, 
as  well  as  by  his  previous  maxim  (ver.  81),  he  declares 
that,  but  for  their  hardened  state  of  heart,  such  que»- 
tions  would  have  no  plaoe.  Tet,  from  the  distinction 
made,  **  But  I  say  unto  yon"  (ver.  81, 82),  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  he  regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than  "  forni- 
cation'* as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined 
the  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Moses  (see  Tholuck,  Senium  on  the  Motmi,  p.  220  sq.). 
We  may  conjecture  that  the  Mosaic  sutute  had  refer- 
ence to  doubts  of  his  bride's  virginity,  or  of  his  wife's 
modesty  and  fidelity,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  al- 
thoogfa  he  might  not  be  able  to  bring  a  definite,  charge 
of  nnchastity.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  by  13^  ninj,  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  meant  *' fornication,"  i.  e.  adultery, 
for  that  would  have  been  to  ^stultify  the  law  *'  that 
such  should  be  stoned"  (John  viii,  5 ;  Ley.  xx,  10). 
The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the 
doubt  which  is  now  found  in  interpreting  Moses's 
words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider  that  the  mere 
giving  »'a  bUl"  (or,  rather,  "book,"  ^BO,  pij^Mov, 
Talm.  oa  or  n^'^fi)  "  of  divorcement"  (comp.  Isa.  1, 1; 
Jer.  iii,  8),  would  in  ancient  thnes  require  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  cor- 
rectness of  the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of 
writing  was  then  generally  unknown.  This  would 
bring  the  matter  under  the  cognisance  of  legal  author- 
ity, and  tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right 
by  the  husband.  Traditional  opinion  and  prescriptive 
practice  would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  Hl*^?, 
and  doubtless,  with  the  lax  general  morality  which 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  standard 
would  be  lowered  (Mai.  ii,  14-16).  Thus  the  Gemar. 
Babyl.  GUHn,  9  (ap.  Selden,  De  ux.  H«h,  iH,  17)  aUows 
divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public,  or  going  out 

'^h  head  uncovered,  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  proper- 


ly to  conceal  her  person  from  sight  Bst  tte  ite 
of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  ky  ■ 
the  lawgiver  himself^  or  in  any,  save  a  madk  i 
cent  one,  makes  the  whole  qneetiDD  one  ofprn* 
certainty.  The  case  of  Phalti  and  Michal  ii  m 
point,  being  merely  an  example  of  one  arUtaBra 
redressed  by  another  (1  Sam.  xxv,  44;  eoBif.!ia 
iii,  14-16).  Selden,  quoting  (De  ux.  Hth.  m,  15)  Lk 
Prtrf,  p.  8,  b,  etc  speaks  of  an  alleged  cosfeoB  ff  # 
husband,  when  going  to  war,  giving  the  vMe  tb  Si- 
lut  Svoriiif  but  the  authority  is  of  slight  niv.  ■ 
the  fact  improbable.  It  is  contrary  to  all  kasvi  •» 
ental  usage  to  suppose  that  tiie  right  of  qnttimAs 
husband  and  choosing  another  was  slloved  te  vtu 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  7, 10).  Sdonw  is  noted  iiki£>* 
the  first  example  of  it— -one,  no  doubt,  doired  fac 
the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity  (nc  Vk:k- 
smuth,  JSTeOea.  iifterOnm.  iii,  206).  HeiuxaHp^ 
ably,  the  caution  given  1  Cor.  vu,  10.  Thmt  arc  m^ 
ly  mistaken  who  suppose  that  a  man  ra^t  lib  ka 
a  remarried  wife  whom  he  had  divorced,  exeipt  ii:b 
cases  when  her  second  husband  had  died,  erkj  ^ 
vorced  her.  Such  resumption  is  c^mtemplited  k  3 
lawgiver  as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases,  ed^r^ 
fore  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden  (3cr.i.r. 
The  divorces  of  Gentfle  wives  ordered  hv  SAa^ 
(Ezra  X,  11 ;  xii,  19)  rested  oo.  entirdv  &ira 
grounds.  For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jen  x 
this  sul^ect,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8, 23;  xvi,7,  S:  bk 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  bees  k  v- 
cordance  with  the  views  of  HilleL  On  tk  eoo. 
subject,  Buxtorf,  de  Bpomml.  et  DieorL  p.  8S^:  ^ 
den.  Uxor.  Hebr.  iii,  17  sq. ;  Michaefia,  Lantfitm 
ii,  886;  and  Danz,  in  Menschen's  N.  T.  fakp.C 
sq.,  may  be  consulted.  For  the  Greek  sad  Isa 
usages  on  the  subject,  see  Smith's  DktvmBjtjOss. 
AnHq.  s.  w.  Divortium,  Apodeipseoi  Dike.  X» 
graphs  have  been  written  on  the  passige  in  DtfLi; 
Winkler  (Unten.  sdkwerv  SckriftdeBen,  S,  %f^ 
also  on  the  passage  in  Matt,  by  Venems  (ii ^i> 
eerU.  sacr.  ed.  2,  append.) ;  Wolff,  Ik  £ie^  J^ 
nan  (Lips.  1789) ;  Schindler,  Qnuedam  dt  mOrism 
(Liegn.  1795);  Hommelhosins,  Ulnm  SmUmjr. 
(Jen.  n.  d.).     See  Marriaob. 

DIVORCE,  Christian  Law  of.    Under  tk  sa 
divorce  are  included  several  aeparatioitf  of  aao^ 
persons  which  are  quite  nnlike  one  anodier.  Fe& 
they  may  have  been  Joined  in  nnlawlbl  vt&ei ' 
when  near  relationship  waa  a  bar  to  tkdr  mm. 
and  the  law,  on  ascertaining  this  fed,  dedsa  te 
they  never  were  legally  married.    Such  m  tbi  or 
where  Henry  YIII  of  England  was  sepni^  6^ 
his  first  wife  by  an  ecdeeiastical  court,  sad  n  Re- 
mitted to  marry  again;  or,  as  it  woold  htmm?^ 
er  to  say,  was  declared  noTer  to  hsve  been  vasai 
at  alL     Cases  of  this  kind  are  properly  not  6tm^ 
but  annulments  of  marriage,  or  dedsntiosf  i^ 
nullity  of  the  marriage.     They  occur  in  all  m^cc^ 
and  against  them  the  precepts  of  Christ  mtAie 
rected.     Only  it  is  a  dn  of  legisIstiaD,  sad  t  tfi 
to  men,  if  the  obstacles  to  marriage  ttt^u^^ 
in  Catholic  countries,  made  too  nomerooft.   hie'^ 
ly,  there  are  separations  of  persons  ]xMijweai 
which  involve  the  hnpoeaibOity  for  eitiwrtftkBk 
marry  again  during  the  life  of  the  other.   Ttimi» 
often  called  divorces  or  separations  amtma^^" 
and  sometimes  separations  merely.   FbsOjr,  tbot^ 
divorces  proper,  or  separations  a  maih  miitm» 
dissolutions  of  a  marriage  originally  liwia^  wiAlBf- 
ty  given  to  one  or  both  parties  to  omtracti  sevc^ 
riage.     It  is  these  two  last  kinds  of  dirofce  l»«^ 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  preeeat  srtkk. 

At  the  time  when  Christ  appeared  in  the  ^* 
very  great  laxity  of  divorce  prevailed  in  tk  i^ 
which  have  had  the  greatest  inflnence  on  tk  pp* 
of  mankind.  Among  the  Jews,  as  his  bees  iM  4i* 
the  husband  coold  reyndiate  his  wife  te  uyn** 
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zlk  rendered  her  society  distasteful  to  him,  and  was 
'•  reqtLired  by  the  law  to  give  her  a  formal  notice  to 
idrair  from  his  house.  The  wife,  it  is  true,  had  no 
1  liberty,  and  yet  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  among 
J  eirs  i^eie  beginning  to  act  as  if  they  had.  Among 
Greeks  and  Romans,  both  husband  and  wife  had 
ost  unrestricted  power  of  divorce  in  their  hands ; 
only  could  they  separate  by  mutual  agreement,  but 
ler  party  could  loose  the  marriage  bond  with  tittle 
tio  formality.  Among  the  Bomans,  originally  se- 
e  in  observing  the  laws  of  fiunily  morality,  there 
L  been  a  gradual  declension  through- several  oentu- 
I  until  the  days  of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  em- 
or  Ao^nstus  attempted  by  a  system  of  laws  to  put 
top  to  the  alarming  neglect  of  marriage,  to  the  fiwe- 
n  of  divorce  in  certain  respects,  and  to  the  frequen- 
of  adultery.  Loss  of  more  or  less  dower,  or  obli- 
;\on  to  pay  it  back,  fell  on  the  culpable  author  of 
I  divorce,  and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  an 
ilterous  wife  and  her  paramour.  But  Roman  man- 
rs  were  too  corrupt  to  be  mi^e  better  by  the  leges 
Urn  relating  to  these  points.  The  higher  classes 
ictised  divorce  and  committed  adultery  almost  oJ 
itum,  and  the  lower  lived  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Qcubina^.  The  evil  remained  uncured.  The  em- 
ror  Septimins  Severus,  as  Dion  Cassius  says  (lib. 
,  §  16),  who  had  the  records  in  his  hands,  and  was 
nsnl  under  this  sovereign,  instituted  three  thousand 
osecations  for  adultery  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ; 
It  manners  were  too  strong  for  law,  and  it  all  went 
r  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  commands  of  Christ  in  relation  to 
vorce  were  a  slowly-working  leaven,  thrown  into  his 
harch  to  keep  it  pure,  and,  through  the  Church,  des- 
ned,  more  or  less,  to  influence  legislation,  and  to  aid 
iose  other  influences  by  which  the  Gospel  sought  to 
moble  fiimily  life.  These  precepts  of  the  Master  arb 
mtained  in  Matt,  v,  81, 82 ;  xix,  8-10 ;  Mark  x,  2-12, 
id  Luke  xvi,  18«  to  which  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  1 
<iT.  vii,  10-15,  is  to  be  united  as  an  important  supple- 
lent.  We  propose  to  give  the  substance  of  the  in- 
Tuctions  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  divorce 
nder  several  heads,  but  have  not  space  to  defend  our 
ositions  as  fhlly  as  we  could  wish.  1.  The  Uberty 
iven  to  a  man  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  put  away  his 
rife  "  because  he  found  some  nncleanness'*  or  some- 
tiing  oflbnsive  ip  her  (Deut  xxiv,  1)  was  an  accom- 
lodation  to  the  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart,  and  did 
lot  harmonize  wiih  the  original  declarations  concern- 
og  the  nature  of  marriage.  2.  He,  therefore,  who 
•uts  away  his  wife,  except  on  the  ground  of  her  fomi- 
ation,  and  marries  another,  commits  adultery  (Blatt. 
dx,  9),  and  he  who  thus  puts  her  away  leads  her  to  com- 
ait  the  same  crime  (Matt,  v,  82).  8.  He  who  marries 
t  woman  that  iias  been  divorced  commits  adultery,  and 
be  woman  who  puts  away  her  husband  and  marries 
mother  man  (Mark  x,  12)  incurs  the  same  kind  of 
piilt,  which  is  a  precept  that  seems  to  look  beyond  the 
tfosaic  code,  under  which  no  liberty  of  initiating  di- 
vorce was  conceded  to  Jewish  women,  to  the  practices 
of  heathen  lands.  We  may  observe  in  regard  to  these 
passages,  jErs^,  that  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  record  the 
exception  preserved  in  Matthew,  **  excepting  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,"  but  the  plain  reconciliation  of 
the  passages  mnst  be  found  in  the  principle  that  an 
exception  in  a  fuller  document  must  explain  a  briefer 
one,  if  this  can  be  done  without  force.  Now,  as  di- 
vorce for  that  one  reason  was  admitted  by  all,  Mark 
and  Luke  might  naturally  take  this  for  granted  with- 
out expressing  it.  Becondly^  by  fornication  is  intend- 
ed a  sexual  crime  since  the  beginning  of  the  marriage 
state  committed  by  either  of  the  parties  with  a  third 
I)er8on,  i.  e.  adultery  begun  or  completed.  And  the 
exceedingly  rare  crime  of  sodomy,  or  bestiality,  as  the 
greater,  may  be  fiiirly  included  in  the  less,  adultery. 
Again,  (fttrdfjr,  the  exception  is  the  sole  exception.  It 
ctnnot  be  said  with  any  honesty  that  Christ,  in  sayhig 


"except  it  be  for  fornication,"  gives  a  sample  of  the 
causes  which  may  dissolve  the  marriage  union,  as  one 
of  many  which  put  an  end  to  the  state  beautifhlly 
called  one  flesh.  Plainly  but  one  cause  of  separation 
with  remarriage  is  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  is  one  in 
its  outward  nature  and  grossness  distinct  from  all  oth- 
ers. Nor  again,  ybtir<A/y,  can  it  be  said  that  these 
precepts  were  intended  to  govern  individual  action, 
but  that,  where  the  law  of  the  state  permitted,  the  in- 
dividual, acting  under  public  law,  might  exercise  the 
right  of  divorce  for  other  reasons.  For  Christ  set 
aside  Jewish  law.  He  says,  let  not  man  put  asunder, 
i,^,  not  ike  individual  man^  but  tmm  as  oj^posed  to  God, 
who  established  the  primeval  law  of  marriage.  He 
gives  a  rule  to  his  followers,  who  must  follow  it, 
whether  the  State  allows  larger  liberty  or  not  Chris- 
tians may  live  in  a  State  which  foels  no  obligation  to 
conform  its  law  to  Christ's  views  in  this  respect,  but 
they  will,  if  they  have  influence,  necessarily  change 
legislation  regarded  by  them  as  injuring  society  like 
that  which  opens  a  wide  path  for  divorce. 

We  come  now  to  the  supplemental  precepts  of  Paul, 
who  had  to  guide  churches  gathered  amid  the  heathen, 
infected  by  heathenish  views  of  marriage,  some  of 
whose  members,  by  their  conversion,  were  brought  into 
the  trying  condition  of  having  heathen  partners.  The 
apostle  contemplates  two  cases:  the  first  where  both 
partners  are  believers,  the  other  where  one  is  not  (1  Cor. 
vii).  In  the  former  case  he  repeats  the  Lord's  role 
against  separation,  with  the  additional  injunction  that 
if  a  woman  should  be  separated  fh>m  her  husband,  she 
must  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  him.  Here, 
then,  the  possibility  of  separation  a  mensa  et  ihoro  alone, 
without  liberty  of  remarriage,  is  contemplated ;  and 
this  passage  has  had  a  vast  influence  on  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  Most  in&rpreters  suppose  that  the  apos- 
tle here  is  thinking  of  withdrawal  from  the  marriage 
union  for  comparatively  slight  grounds,  such  as  do  not 
involve  unfaithfulness — and  this  view  alone  seems  to 
reconcile  what  Christ  sa3rs  with  the  supplementary 
precepts  of  Paul— but  Augustine  strives,  with  great 
pains  and  ingenuity  (de  conjugOs  aduiUrHs),  to  show 
that  divorce  for  adultery  is  intended,  and  applies  the 
interpretation  to  our  Lord's  words.  Hence  adultery 
can  be  condoned  by  the  innocent  partner,  and  can 
only  involve  separation,  without  liberty  to  either  party 
to  enter  into  second  nuptials.  This  view  became  prev- 
alent, and  had  a  great  efRect  on  subsequent  opinion. 
In  the  other  case,  where  one  of  the  partners  is  an  un- 
believer, the  apostle  enjoins  on  the  believer  to  be  pas- 
sive, to  take  no  active  steps  for  the  purpose  of  dissolv- 
ing the  marriage  because  it  is  a  union  with  a  heathen, 
for  it  is  a  marriage  after  alL  If  the  unbeliever  wishes 
to  retain  the  tie,  the  believer  must  not  leave  him  or 
her.  But  if  the  unbeliever  depart,  *'  let  him  depart.'* 
A  Christian  "  is  not  in  bondage"  in  circumstances  like 
these.  Here  the  question  arises.  What  does  **not  in 
bondage"  mean?  The  fothers,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  Catholic  and  older  Protestant  interpreters, 
understood  it  to  mean  not  in  bondage  to  keep  up  the 
marriage  connection,  and  hence  at  liberty  to  contract  a 
new  one.  This  interpretation  has  had  wide  eflTects. 
In  the  canonical  law  a  believing  partner  was  allowed, 
if  thrust  away  by  an  infldel  one,  to  marry  again ;  and 
as  the  early  Protestant  theologians  extended  the  rule, 
by  analogy,  to  malicious  desertion  in  Christian  lands, 
an  entrance-wedge  was  here  driven  into  the  older  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  and  much  of  the  shocking  fiicility  of 
divorce  in  some  Protestant  countries  has  flowed  f^om 
this  source.  But  we  rej%;t  the  interpretation.  We 
hold  with  Tholuck  (Bergpred.  ed.  4,  p.  268),  with  Ne- 
ander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Stanley  (commentaries 
on  1  Cor.),  that  the  apostle  means  "not  in  bondage" 
to  keep  company  with  the  unbeliever  at  all  events, 
without  having  the  thought  of  remarriage  in  his  mind. 
This  must  be  regarded,  we  thinly  as  settled  by  the 
soundest  modem  exegesis. 
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Roman  law  adhered,  on  the  whole,  to  its  fatal  facil- 
ity of  granting  divorces  for  very  slight  reasons  so  long 
as  the  Western  empire  lasted ;  and  even  the  Eastern 
empire,  after  it  became  Christian,  did  not  move  wholly 
in  a  new  track.  Meanwliile,  opinion  within  the 
Church,  and  ecclesiastical  law,  took  an  opposite  course. 
Owing  to  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  mentioned 
above,  to  new  views  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and 
at  length  to  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  divorce  with  remarriage  waa  excluded 
from  Christian  practice,  with  the  single  very  rare  ex- 
ception of  the  case  where  an  infidel  or  a  Jew  had  de- 
serted a  bdieverf  and  separation  a  menta  et  thoro  re- 
mained as  the  only  kind  of  divorce  permissible.  The 
law  of  all  Christian  states  in  the  West  until  the  Refer- 
mation,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  states  since,  has  been 
shaped  by  canon  law,  which  knows  no  divorce  with 
remarriage  even  for  the  cause  of  adultery.  After  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Protestants  had  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage,  and 
the  Protestant  interpreters  generally  held  that  mali- 
cious desertion,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul,  released 
the  innocent  party  from  the  marriage  bond  altogether, 
many  ecclesiastical  ordinances  in  Protestant  Germany 
permitted  divorce  with  remarriage  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  in  cases  of  adultery.  Thus  the  Geneva  ^^^or- 
dotmances  eccUtkuHques**  of  1541  declare  that  "if  any 
one  maketh  a  business  of  abandoning  his  wife  to  stroll 
through  the  country,  and  continueth  unamended,  it  be 
provided  that  the  wife  be  no  longer  bound  to  such  a 
man,  who  will  keep  neither  faith  with  her  nor  compa- 
ny." And  in  the  ordinance  of  Braunschweig-Gruben- 
hagen  for  1581  it  is  said  that  divorce  shall  be  granted 
only  for  the  two  reasons  which  Christ  and  Paul  in  the 
Gospel  declare  to  be  sufficient,  of  which  the  second  is 
"malicious  desertion,  running *away,  and  abandon- 
ment, whereof  St.  Paul  speaketh,  1  Cor.  vii. ' '  Still  an- 
other ordinance,  that  of  Lower  Saxony  of  1585,  says 
that  "  whatever  other  grounds  besides  these  two  (adul- 
tery and  desertion)  are  alleged  by  certain  emperors, 
as  TheodosiuSjValentinian,  Leo,  Justinian,  cannot  be 
sufficient  for  divorce."  Some  few,  it  is  true,  of  the 
earlier  Church  regulations  limit  divorce  to  cases  of 
adultery,  but  a  fbw  others  extend  its  operation  beyond 
the  two  grounds  already  mentioned.  The  Prussian 
consistorial  ordinance  of  1584  permits  it  in  cases  of 
plotting  to  take  the  life  of  a  consort.  A  Zurich  ordi- 
nance of  1525  goes  further  still,  so  much  so  as  to  de- 
sert the  principles  of  Scripture  entirely.  Not  only 
does  it  allow  divorce  in  cases  of  adultery,  desertion, 
and  attempt  on  life,  but  considers  these  as  examples, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  judge  to  decide  what  other  grounds 
he  will  add  to  them,  among  which  it  mentions  as  pos- 
sible cases  not  only  cruelty,  but  insanity  and  eruptive 
disease,  as  leprosy.  For  the  most  part  only  adultery 
and  desertion  were,  through  the  17th  and  into  the  18th 
century,  held  to  be  valid  grounds  for  divorce.  But  in 
more  recent  times  the  civil  law  of  some  German  states 
goes  &r  beyond  these  limits.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Prussian  code,  where  plotting  against  the  life 
of  a  consort,  grave  transgressions  against  third  per- 
sons, cruelty,  refusal  of  connubial  duties,  insanity, 
impotence,  or  other  incurable  bodily  disease  commen- 
cing after  marriage,  incompatibility  of  temper*  and 
permanent  variance,  mutual  consent  without  discord 
when  the  marriage  is  childless,  are  allowed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  marriage  tie.  The  laws  in  Baden,  and  for 
non-Romanists  in  Austaia,  come  near  to  these.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  in  such  legislation  a  disregard  of 
the  religious  character  of  n^uriage,  a  tendency  to  look 
at  it  on  the  outside  and  as  a  civil  contract,  to  consider 
it  as  a  means  to  gain  certain  earthly  ends.  It  has  for- 
gotten the  religious  side  of  life,  and  thus  falls  under 
the  influence  of  Roman  law,  and  looks  at  purely  secu- 
lar results. 

An  important  chapter  in  the  modem  history  of  di- 
Tce  would  treat  of  French  legislation  on  that  subject. 


A  law  passed  Sept  20, 1792,  at  the  opening  offtc 
tional  Convention,  overthrew  the  aackot  law 
followed  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  i^nai 
opened  the  way  for  divorce  on  three  grooDda.  TW' 
are,  1,  mutual  consent;  2,  incompadbilily  of  b^ 
on  complaint  of  either  consort;  8,  certabi  ' 
causes  or  motives  derived  from  the 
duct  of  either  of  the  married  parties,  vix. 
of  reason,  condemnation  to  an  infamous 
cruelties,  or  grave  injuries  comniitted  bj 
against  the  other,  notorious  liceatk>uoeas  of  mat 
desertion  fbr  at  least  two  years,  absence  fir  M  fas 
five  without  sending  news,  and  eznl^^ration  bomfami 
in  certain  cases,  which  was  natorally  a 
vision.  Separation  of  body,  or  a  meata  «( 
thereafter  to  be  abolished,  llie  divorced  , 
marry  one  another  de  novo,  and  coold  many  other  pe^ 
sons  after  certain  short  intervals.  To  a  ^Md  iepet 
these  enactments  follow  the  Roman  law,  but  om  fcn- 
liarity  of  thb  statute  was  that  the  fiunily  id^:*? 
were  to  act  in  the  first  instance  as  a  kind  of  atmn  i 
conciliation,  when  the  parties,  or  one  of  tbcoi,  dess 
divorce  without  allegation  of  crime.  Divwccs  vs> 
now  exceedingly  frequent  in  France,  but  beeaae  nc: 
more  easy  after  the  acts  of  1793  and  1791,  persiBk^A 
man  to  marry  at  once,  and  a  woman  ten  maolhc  i±9 
divorce  was  granted ;  and,  wliat  was  fiur  wane,  aika; 
separation  in  fact  of  a  married  pair  for  eix  boh^ 
cause  for  pronouncing  them  divorced  withsst  4g^. 
if  one  of  them  demanded  it.  These  laws  beksf  t^ 
the  worst  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  wen  s^8^»e^i^ 
in  August,  1795.  The  original  law  of  1792  gare  pkr 
in  1803  to  the  new  divorce  law  of  the  Code  daS,  ir 
Code  Nctpoieoriy  which  continued  in  force  nntil  the  i«> 
toration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  divorce  law  d  Ik 
Code,  although,  in  the  main,  agreeing  with  ^  k* 
of  1792  on  the  causes  of  divorce,  does  away  v^  h 
family  council,  restores  for  the  sak<e  of  r'^fWiKiK  u< 
separation  a  tnerua  et  ikoro — ^which,  however,  noj  in- 
ward be  converted  into  a  full  divorce  on  the  dci»i 
of  the  innocent  married  partner  —  provida  fv  fti 
punishment  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  and  in  its  msdk, 
tedious  processes  in  the  preparatory  stepe,  seess  i> 
tended  to  make  the  obtaining  of  drvorccs  by  m^3^ 
consent,  and  on  the  ground  of  incompatibO^  of  ta> 
per,  very  difficult,  as  well  as  to  leave  ro«n  for  cbi^ 
of  mind.  Moreover,  the  limits  within  which  &im 
by  mutual  consent  are  confined  is  an  obeemHe  tsi 
In  the  right  direction.  The  conrts,  and  sevenl  S>- 
tinguished  lawyers  who  were  consulted  on  the  anidB 
of  the  Code,  were  against  granting  divorce  kxmxr 
patibillty  of  temper,  i.  e.  on  the  g^ronnd  of  motail  no 
sent  in  any  cases,  but  they  could  not  carry  their  yaat. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  this  titk  sf  i^ 
Code  was  abrogated,  and  France  returned  to  the  eui 
system,  to  which  it  has  adhered,  if  we  are  not  suitit 
en,  until  the  present  time. 

In  England,  until  after  the  Beformatioo,  firvn  e 
sentence  of  nullity,  and  divorce  a  mmta  el  A^  x 
the  ground  of  adultery,  were  within  the  copaaaft 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  no  divorce  a  vmai>  m 
known  to  the  law.  Henry  VIII  was  separated  frm 
Catharine  by  the  ecclesiastical  oonrt  on  the  pka  ;te 
a  jnarriage  with  a  brother's  wife  was  vrnd  ab  mflia,  ni 
therefore  no  marriage ;  Anna  Boleyn  and  Citfcini 
Howard  were  convicted  of  adultery,  and  exseoled  a 
attainder  of  treason ;  and  Anne  of  Clevcs  vas  m^ 
nominally  married.  There  was  a  prefect  oads  Ed- 
ward YI  to  allow  the  innocent  partj,  affcer  seam* 
of  divorce,  to  marry  again,  but  it  was  never  saiHtiRiii 
Still,  since  many,  especially  among  the  moire  pB^e- 
ical  clergy  and  laity,  held  such  marriage  to  be  b«M 
it  was  more  or  less  practised.  Men  divorced  oi  ms- 
tence  of  a  court  from  adulterous  wives  somirtiani  ws- 
ried  again  (although  the  marriage  was  null  and  retf^ 
because  there  was  no  civil  law  to  fbrbid  it.  h  tb 
first  year  of  James  I  a  statute  made  lemarriBgeoi^ 
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fetime  of  a  fonner  hosband  or  wife  a  felony,  yet  with 
ie  provision  that  the  act  should  not  extend  to  persons 
Ivorced  or  to  be  divorced  by  sentence  of  an  ecclesias- 
cal  court.  The  matter  was  still  at  loose  ends,  bat 
sveral  canons  were  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the 
itention  of  patting  a  stop  to  the  practice,  by  one  of 
rhich  it  was  ordained  that  a  sentence  of  divorce  should 
ot  be  pronounced  until  the  parties  should  have  given 
[ifficient  security  to  the  court  that  they  would  not, 
ach  daring  the  other^s  lifb,  contract  matrimony  with 
ny  other  person.  This  canon  was  violated  in  a  most 
candalous  way  in  1605,  soon  after  its  enactment,  when 
idy  Rich,  after  being  divorced  fhmi  her  husband  on 
he  ground  of  her  adulteiy,  was  married  to  her  para- 
loor,  baron  Mountjoy,  afterwards  duke  of  Devon- 
hire,  by  his  chaplain,  Laud,  who  afterwards  professed 
0  repent  of  it.  From  the  time  of  James,  and,  indeed, 
ince  the  Reformation,  only  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
oold  authorize  divorce  a  vinctdo  untfl  the  passage  of 
i  new  general  act  in  1857.  By  this  act  a  new  coort  is 
istablished,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
narriage,  with  the  power  of  issuing  sentences  of  sepa- 
-a/>oi»— equivalent  to  divorce  a  menta  et  thoro — ^which 
nay  be  obtained  either  by  the  husband  or  the  wife  on 
he  ground  of  adulteiy,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  with- 
>at  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards ;  and  with  the 
>ower  of  dissohinff  nutrriage  in  cases  of  adulteiy.  But 
;he  two  parties  are  not  exactly  on  a  level  with  respect 
;o  their  crime.  On  the  wife's  part,  simple  adultery 
ian  have  this  eflfect,  or  the  husband's  ^Mncestnous 
idultery,  bigamy  with  adultery,  rape,  sodomy,  or  bes- 
iality,  or  adultery  coupled  with  such  cruelty  as,  with- 
rat  adultery,  would  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a 
nensa  et  thoro,  or  adultery  coupled  with  desertion  for 
two  years  and  upwards."  In  the  case  of  separation, 
the  court  can  restore  the  parties,  on  their  consent  and 
petition,  to  the  exercise  of  conjugal  rights.  In  the 
case  of  dissolution,  after  final  decbion  on  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  if  such  appeal  should  be  made, 
the  parties  are  allowed  to  many  again,  both  the  inno> 
cent  and  the  guilty  party,  the  latter,  so  far  as  appears, 
to  the  partner  in  crime— a  provision,  in  our  judgment, 
much  to  be  condemned.  Nor  is  there  .any  civil  pen- 
alty for  adultery.  The  innocent  husband  may,  as  be- 
fore this  act,  get  damages  from  the  offenders,  but  the 
former  action  for  criminal  conversation  is  to  cease. 
We  forbear  to  go  further  into  the  act,  only  adding  that 
collusion,  condonation  of  adultery^  adultery,  cruelty,  or 
desertion,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioning  party,  and  un- 
reasonable delay  in  presenting  the  petition  for  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  free  the«coart  from  th&  obligation  to 
pronounce  a  decree  of  dissolution. 

In  the  United  States,  the  divorce  laws,  in  different 
states,  run  along  fh>m  the  strictness  of  English  law  al- 
most to  the  looseness  of  that  of  Rome  and  revolutionary 
France.  The  tendency  is  towards  increased  looseness, 
as  is  shown  by  the  revised  laws  of  the  older  states,  and 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  new  states.  Of  looser  legisla- 
tion, Connecticut  and  Indiana  famish  examples.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  the  legblation  of  the  former  state. 
The  colonial  laws  allowed  the  court  to  grant  divorce 
for  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  for 
three  years,  or  seven  years  providential  absence  with- 
out being  beard  of  after  due  inquiry  made  and  certi- 
fied, and  in  all  these  cases  the  aggrieved  party  might 
marry  again.  This  legislation  remained  almost  un- 
changed for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  yet  not  without 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
who  complained  more  especially  of  the  loose  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  the  courts.  In  1848  two  new 
causes  of  divorce  were  added  to  the  old,  namely,  '*  ha- 
bitual intemperance"  and  **  intolerable  cruelty ;"  and 
five  or  six  years  afterwards  the  legislation  on  this  sub- 
j^  reached  its  climax  by  the  ftirther  addition  to  the 
causes  of  divorce  of  'imprisonment  for  life,*'  "infa- 
mous crime,"  and  any  such  "misconduct  as  perma- 
nently destroys  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner,  and 


defsats  the  purposes  of  the  marriage  relat!(m.**  Kon 
first  a  vague  subjective  indeterminate  cause  was  adde(| 
to  the  determinate  causes  of  former  legislation,  and 
the  looseness  in  hearing  and  determining  cases  of  di- 
vorce is  so  great  that  tiie  worst  legislation  of  the 
French  Revolution  could  not  be  much  more  opposed 
to  the  true  interests  of  society.  The  law  knows  no 
separation  a  menta  et  ihoro,  allows  immediate  remar- 
riage, does  not  forbid  an  adulterer  or  adulteress  to  be 
united  after  divorce  to  a  partner  in  guUt,  nor  divorced 
persons  to  be  remarried  to  one  another.  Divorces 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  greatly  increased  with 
the  new  legislation,  especially  since  the  ommbua  clause, 
as  it  is  called,  was  annexed  to  the  law.  In  one  year, 
according  to  a  recent  report,  they  bore  to  marriages  the 
ratio  of  one  to  eleven.  Now,  as  nearly  one  seventh  of 
the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  rarely  apply 
for  divorces,  and  as  in  a  certain  grade  of  society,  em- 
bracing perhaps  half  the  people,  divorces  are  almost 
unknown,  it  may,  we  think,  be  safely  said  that  one 
quarter  or  one  fifth  of  the  marriages  of  each  year,  in 
tiie  lower  stratum  of  Protestant  society,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  are  dissolved  by  act  of  the  courts.  Without 
question,  the  family  life  and  morals  of  a  community 
once  most  religious,  and  even  now  retaining  much  of 
steady  habit,  must  be  gradually  undermined  and  poi- 
soned by  such  a  social  evil  (see  H.  Loomis, "  Divorce 
Legislation  in  Connecticut,"  New  Engkmder,  July, 
1866). 

Our  limits  preclude  us  ftx>m  adding  more  than  a 
word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  right  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  when  cases  of  di- 
vorce come  before  those  to  whom  its  discipline  is  in- 
trusted. 1.  A.Christian  legislator  will  strive  to  real- 
ize in  law  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  conception 
of  marriage,  and  the  law  of  Christ  in  the  Gos|irL 
Only  on  tiiis  subject  does  Christ  legislate;  here  he 
sets  aside  the  law  of  Moses,  and  this  he  dpes  in  regard 
to  an  institution  of  life  concerning  which  the  law  must 
speak.  If  the  Christian  le^slator  does  not  carry  out 
Christ^s  principles  in  regard  to  divorce,  it  will  be  not 
because  they  are  moral  rather  than  jural,  but  because  ' 
"the  hardness  of  men's  hearts"  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  perfect  rule.  He  will  consent  with  a  good 
conscience  to  a  less  perfect  law,  for  the  law  of  divorce 
permitSy  and  does  not  require,  so  that  it  need  bring  no 
Christian  man  into  disobedience  to  the  Gospel.  2. 
Among  the  outlines  of  good  legislation  in  regard  to 
divorce,  we  suggest  the  following :  the  recognition  of 
the  two  kinds  of  divorce,  mere  separation  and  that  a 
vmculOy  with  the  reservation  of  the  latter  for  graver 
crimes  of  one  party  against  the  other ;  punishment  of 
the  offending  party  by  imprisonment,  or  deprivation 
of  alimony,  or  both;  prohibition  of  speedy  marriage 
when  it  is  allowed,  of  all  marriage  between  one  of  the 
parties  and  a  partner  in  guilt,  of  all  remarriage  after 
full  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adulteiy ;  a  careful,  de- 
liberate process,  perhaps  before  a  special  court,  leav- 
ing room  for  reconciliation,  preventing  collusion  as  far 
as  possible,  and  making  it  no  slight  matter  to  dissolve 
the  relation.  8.  When  the  state  law  is  not  accordant 
with  the  law  of  Christ  as  commonly  received  in  the 
churches,  what  is  their  duty?  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  unite 
in  marriage  to  a  new  wife  or  husband  a  person  whom 
he  considen  to  be  unlawfully  divorced.  The  Eng- 
lish law  expressly  i]elieves  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  from  tliis  necessity ;  the  Prussian,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  is  harsh  and  intolerant  in  this 
respect;  the  French  law  requires  a  civil  marriage, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  consciences  of  parties  and  of  cler- 
gymen to  go  through  with  the  religious  ceremonies  or 
not,  as  they  see  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  no  clergynutn 
can  with  a  good  conscience  join  in  marriage  those 
whom  Christ's  law,  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
it,  keeps  apart,  as,  for  instance,  a  woman,  separated 
from  her  husband  for  incompatibility  of  temper,  and 
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mother  maXL  They  are  not  those  whom  God  has 
joined  together,  and  the  woman  man  has  unlawfully 
parted  from  her  husband,  bo  that  she  commits  adul- 
tery in  her  new  marriage.  Again,  there  are  questions 
of  discipline  growing  out  of  divorces,  as  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  contracts  a  marriage  not  forbidden 
by  state  law,  but  forbidden  by  Christ.  Here  the  rule 
is  tolerably  clear.  Christ's  law  must  be  maintained, 
whatever  the  state  requires  or  allows,  and  maintained 
in  this  case  by  discipline.  Only  thus  can  the  Church 
be  a  witness  on  the  side  of  Christian  morality.  .Only 
thus  can  it  guard  the  sanctities  of  fiunUy  life.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  omitting  discipline  for  unlawful 
divorce  permitted  by  the  state  than  for  drunkenness, 
if  no  state  law  exists  against  this  sin.  But  there  are 
cases  of  another  sort  which  present  serious  difficulty, 
as  when  a  person,  having  violated  Christ's  rule  of 
divorce  in  contracting  marriage,  becomes  a  sincere 
Christian  years  afterwards,  and  desires  to  unite  with 
the  Church.  Shall  such  a  person  be  required  to  sepa- 
rate fh)m  his  or  her  consort  before  being  received  into 
communion  ?  The  act  would  not  have  been  commit- 
ted with  the  present  disposition,  and  state  law  tempted 
to  its  performance.  We  think  that  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  at  least  in  extreme  cases  of  this  kind,  the  com- 
munion may- be  opened  to  a  penitent  without  condi- 
tions. 

Diz'ahab  (Heb.  Di-ZaAah',  nm  ^^  [see  below]), 
a  place  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  one  of  the  boundary 
points  of  the  **Arabah,*'  or  region  where  the  Israelites 
wandered  (Deut.  i,  1).  It  is  probably  the  same  cape 
now  called  Dahab  (Robinson,  Res.  i,  217 ;  ii,  600),  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Schwarz,  Po 
lest,  p.  212),  about  opposite  Sinai ;  it  abounds  in  palms, 
and  has  traces  of  ruins  (Burckbardt,  Syria,  p.  528). 
T^son,  however,  doubts  the  identification  (lAxnds  of 
Bible,  i,  285  n.).  See  Wilderness.  The  name  is  in- 
dicative of  the  presence  of  gold  there,  as  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  word  (so  Sept.  Kara- 
Xpvata,  Vulg.  ubi  auri  ett  plurimum) ;  but  the  former 
part  of  the  name  is  foreign,  either  with  the  Aramnan 
expletive  =0/ (literally  "that  which  b"),  or  from  the 
Arabic  =^53,  "lord,"  i.  o.  possessor  of  (Gesenius, 
Thes,  p.  884).  With  this  fanport  also  agrees  the  de- 
scription of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ommuut,  s.  v.  Kard 
Td  xpvvio,  Cata  Ta  Chrysea),  that  the  mountains  in 
that  region  (in  Phteno,  according  to  the  true  reading ; 
see  Le  Clerc  in  Bonfr^'s  ed.)  are  full  of  gold  veins ; 
also  the  modern  name,  which  is  in  f^U  Minahrel-Dahah, 
"  the  porch  of  gold"  (Bttsching,  Erdbeichr.  XI,  i,  621). 
Doane,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bbhop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey, 
was  bom  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1799.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  at  nineteen  years  old, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  theology.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Hobait  in  1821,  and  priest 
in  1828.  He  served  in  Trinity  church,  New  York, 
three  years,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  and  oratory  in  Washington  College,  Ct. 
He  resigned  that  office  in  1828,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  rector  of  Trinity  church,  in  Boston.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey  on 
Oct.  81, 1882.  He  founded  St.  Mary's  HaU  in  1827, 
and  Burlington  College  in  1846,  both  of  which  institu- 
tions remain  flourishing.  His  career  as  a  bishop  was 
one  of  indefatigable  industry  and  devotion.  **  I  look 
back,"  says  the  bishop  of  Missouri,  "upon  the  work 
he  accomplished  during  his  episcopate  with  amaze- 
ment The  work  of  three  lives  was  crowded  into  a 
bishopric  of  twenty  years."  The  clergy  of  his  diocese 
increased  in  that  time  flrom  18  to  99 ;  its  parishes  from 
80  to  84 ;  58  churches  were  consecrated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  increased  from  657  to  5000.  His 
energy,  however,  was  greater  than  hb  judgment,  and 
^'-a  career  was  not  without  acts  of  imprudence,  which 
xl  him  great  trouble.     His  literary  industry  was 


very  great,  and  he  had  a  genuine  Tcin  of  poetiy.  B 
writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  gatbered  in  Th  Lft 
cmd  WriUngt  of  G.  W,  Doame^  1>,D,,  edited  hwlmm 
(New  York,  1860,  4  vols.  8vo),  of  which  wol.  I  coBtob 
a  memoir  and  his  poetical  writiiigB ;  vvim.  5  ac  £ 
consist  of  sermons  and  episcopal  Purges ;  TtoL  ir  ^ 
educational  writings  and  orations.  Biabap  Dosae  & 
at  Riverside,  April  27, 1859.— ^MerMOB  Qmart.  C^ri 
Review,  Oct.  1859,  and  April,  1861. 
Dob.    See  Bear. 

Dober,  Leonhabd  Johanv,  a  Horavian  aaaH- 
ary,  was  bom  in  1706  at  Httnchsroth.  He  wot  !> 
Hermhut  in  1725,  and  in  1782  was  sent  aa  ftnt  Moans 
missionaiy  to  the  negroes  of  St.  Tbomaa.  He  RtKi- 
ed  in  1785 ;  became  general  elder  of  the  cupgnyfiat. 
labored  for  some  time  for  the  oonverBion  of  the  Jm 
in  Amsterdam ;  and  in  1741  resigned  his  office  as  jen^ 
eral  elder,  which  at  the  London  Conference  of  Sept 
16, 1741,  was  transferred  to  Christ  hinudf.  la  TC 
he  became  bishop  of  the  Moravians.  He  died  in  XTft. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  hymns  in  the  Moans 
Hymn-book. 

Dobmayer,  Mariak,  a  German  Jesnit  aad  tbo- 
logian,  was  bom  at  SchwandoH^  Oberpfida,  Oct  % 
1753,  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  and  on  its  su^e«au 
in  1778  became  a  Benedictine.  In  1778  be  wat  tv- 
dained  priest,  and  in  1781  he  became  pniftaoi  at  tte 
Lyceum  of  Neuberg ;  in  1794  profeeaor  of  tbcolDgj  a 
Ingolstadt.  In  1799  he  returned  to  the  Beae&tiK 
monasteiy  at  Weissenohe,  and  thence  went  to  Aahest 
as  professor  of  theology,  in  which  office  he  dkd,  I^ 
21, 1808.  His  chief  woria  are  his  Omapeetm  Tkab- 
gia  DogmaHoa  (Amberg,  1789): — SjfgtemM  Thttkfie 
CaiholiocB  (posthumous;  1807-1819,  8  Ttds.  8voX  d 
which  an  abridgment  was  published  In  183S,  e£ted^ 
Professor  Salomon  of  Reg^bui^. — ^Wetaer  a.  Wdb, 
Kirchen-Lexiion,  iii,  186. 

Dobrltzhoffer,  Mabtin,  a  Jesnit  missioBarv,  ve 
bom  at  Grfttz,  in  Styria,  in  1717.  He  was  adaut^d 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1736,  and  was  seat  a  ITi3 
as  missionary  to  Paraguay,  where  he  spent  eigfatia 
years  among  the  Abipones  and  Gnaranas,  whea,  cs 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  frtno  BpuaA 
South  America  in  1767,  he  was  compelled  to  retara  a 
Europe.  In  1784  he  published  Hisioria  de  Al^twin. 
equutri  beUicotaque  Paragmiria  NaAme  (Vioaa  3 
vols.  8vo,  1788-84).  It  is  veiy  ample  and  nmnt^  ha. 
though  it  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  ftca, 
abounds  in  extravagant  statements.  IkibritakBAri 
book  was  a  fiivorite  with  Sonthey,  and  at  his  si;;p»> 
tion  Sara  Coleridge  translated  it  faito  Eag&fa— Ji 
AccoufU  of  the  Abipones,  cm  equettritm  Peopie  sflv- 
aguag  (1822,  8  vols.  8vo).  It  has  also  been  tnatkkd 
into  German.  Dobritzhoffer  died  at  Vienna  ia  17SL 
—Ef^Ush  Cgckpadia;  Hoefer,  jVow.  Biog.  Gmink 
xiv,408. 

Docetas.  Docetism,  which  in  the  latter  hslf  ef 
the  second  century  took  form  in  the  sect  of  theTski- 
tinians — so  named  after  Valentinns — is,  in  £ut,  oahi 
form  of  Gnosticism — a  form,  moreover,  whidi  ptijed  t 
most  im\>ortant  part  in  the  general  movement  of  Gur 
ticism.  Its  prominent  teachers,  as  ValentiniB— a  eua 
of  great  depth,  ingenuity,  and  power  of  imaginatko* 
Cassianus,  and  Bardesanes,  are  reckoned  amcog  itt 
Gnostics.  How  Docetism  is  to  be  distinguislwd  ttm 
general  Gnosticism  is  not  easy  to  be  stated  in  a  ho^ 
article ;  the  Church  histories  mast  be  consulted  oatbi 
point.  The  dualism  of  the  Oriental  pliiloeopJiT,  tW 
elements  of  which  were  extensively  embneedh  £ 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  especially  the  view  which  kddk 
the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  rendered  it  imposAk  fa 
the  Gnostics  to  come  to  any  ri^t  view  of  the  lainff 
the  divine  and  human  in  Christie  person.  In  cHcf  t: 
remove  the  author  of  all  good  fkom  all  contact  vtti 
matter,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  seme  as  rr^ 
they  called  in  the  aid  of  Oriental  phUo5cphy  ii  ofdir 
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3  people  the  space  between  God  and  matter  with  a 
"BA^  succession  of  snperhoman  beings  as  mediators  |^ 
vreen  Qad  and  the  world.  These,  emanating  from 
kfco  Deity,  were  called  eons ;  among  these  the  high- 
s' rank  was  assigned  to  Christ.  Here,  however,  they 
eem  to  hare  split  "  Biany  imagined  that  Jesos  was 
u  xxi^B  man,  and  maintained  that  the  »on  Christ  de- 
cended  opon  the  man  Jesns  at  his  baptism,  and  left 
lim.  iounediately  before  his  crucifixion,  so  that  Christ 
wuta  not,  in  fact,  subjected  to  pain  and  death;  while 
ktlLera  held  that  the  body,  with  which  Christ  appear- 
ed to  be  invested,  was  not  really  human  and  passa- 
ble, but  unsubstantial  or  etherial,  or,  at  least,  imma- 
:eriAl :  these  last  were  called  Docetn"  (^Waddiagttm's 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  p.  74, 76).  They  denied  the  whole 
^  amanity  of  Christ,  regarding  it  only  as  a  deceptive 
»ho^wr,  a  tnere  visum.  This  Uie  sense  of  the  Church 
M>ald  not  bear.  *'  They  who  would  make  nothing  but 
0,  Bpectre  are  themselves  spectres — spectral  men,"  is 
cm  expression  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  Tertullian  says 
to  the  Docets,  "  How  is  it  that  you  make  the  half  of 
Chriat  a  lie  ?  He  was  all  truth."  And  again,  "  Yon 
are  offended  when  the  chQd  is  nourished  and  fondled 
Ln  its  swaddling-clothes.  This  reverence  shown  to  na- 
ture you  despise ;  and  how  were  you  bom  yourself? 
Ohristf  at  least,  loved  man  in  this  condition.  For  his 
eake  he  came  down  fh>m  above ;  for  his  sake  he  sub- 
mitted to  every  sort  of  degradation — ^to  death  itself. 
In  loving  man  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his  flesh'* 
CNeander,  Church  Hist,  ii,  869).  Neander  says :  *'  One 
conaequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  by  Gnosticism  was  Docetism,  which  altogether 
denied  the  real,  humanly-sensuous  side  of  Christ's  life, 
and  only  acknowledged  as  real  the  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine Being.  Preparation  for  this  view  had  been  made 
among  tiie  Jewish  theologians  by  the  representation 
that  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  superior  spirit  to 
appear  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Philo's  explanation  of 
the  Angelophanies,  and  the  Christology  of  the  Clem- 
entine homilies,  furnish  evidence  of  tliis.  According 
to  that  Docetic  conception,  the  heavenly  Being,  whose 
nature  is  pure  light,  suddenly  came  forth  as  a  sensu- 
ous apparition.  All  sensuousness  is  only  an  illusion 
practised  by  the  divine  Genius.  Hence  the  latter  by 
no  means  attached  himself  to  the  Demiurgos ;  only  an 
appearance  of  him  descended  into  tliis  world"  (Nean- 
der, Hist,  of  Dogmas,  i,  194). 

Docetism  was  a  most  subtle  element,  which  wrought 
variously  before  it  had  any  discernible  concentration 
in  any  leading  men  or  sects,  and  it  inftised  its  unreal 
and  fantastic  leaven  into  various  Gnostic  sects,  and 
other  later  ones  wliich  grew  out  of  Gnosticism.    It  was 
a  deep,  natural,  rationalistic,  pseudo-spiritualistic,  anti- 
incarnation  element.    It  was  firmly  set  against  the 
real  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  and 
against  all  dogmas  which  depend  upon  the  reality  of 
the  incarnation.    Hagenbach  says:   **The  DocetsB, 
whom  Ignatius  (ad  ^h.  7,  8,  ad  Smjpm.,  c  1-8)  al- 
ready opposed,  and  probably  even  the  apostle  John  (1 
John  i,  1-8 ;  iv,  2  sq. ;  2  John,  7)  (on  the  questbn 
whether  he  alludes  to  them  in  his  prologue  to  his  gos- 
pel, see  Lttcke,  tn  loc.)  may  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Gnostics  (Burton,  BampUm  Lect.  p.  158 
sq.).     They  form  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
Ebionites,  biasmuch  as  they  not  only  maintain  (in  op- 
position to  them)  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  merge 
his  human  nature,  to  which  the  Ebbnites  exclusively 
confined  themselves,  in  a  mere  phantom  (by  denying 
that  he  possessed  a  real  body).     Ebionitism  (Nazarit- 
bm)  and  Docetism  form,  according  to  Schleiermacher 
(Glaubenslehrej  i,  124X  natural  heresies,  and  complete 
each  other,  as  ikr  as  this  can  be  the  case  with  one-sided 
of^nions ;  but  they  quite  as  easUy  pass  over  from  the 
one  to  the  other  (comp.  Domer,  Geschichie  der  Chris- 
tdoffie,  p.  849  sq.)' '  (Hagenbach,  EisL  of  Doctrines,  i, 
48).    The  f&thers  were  compelled  to  war  with  this 
subtle  Docetism  constantly,  as  it  ever  broke  out  in 


new  places,  and  attacked  the  true  Christian  fiiith  at 
most  unexpected  points.  Even  some  of  them,  as  Cle- 
ment and  Hilaiy,  were  temporarily  ensnared  by  some 
of  its  subtleties.  Docetism  (the  speculative  view  of 
Christ's  person)  reai^>ears  in  modem  times  in  the 
mytUcal  and  spirituidistic  theories  which  **  attempt 
to  reduce  Christianity  to  an  esthetic  religion,  in  wliith 
no  realities  are  necessary  but  such  as  the  human  mind 
can  supply  as  idecu**  (Martensen,  Dogmatics,  §  128). 
See  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  §  71 ;  Ne- 
ander, Church  History  (Torrey's  edit),  i,  886;  ii,  717; 
Hase,  Church  History,  §  87 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of 
Doctrines;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Chrut 
(Edinb.  tzansL),  div.  i,  vol.  L 

Dooh.    See  Docuus. 

Doohan.    See  Millet. 

Doctor  (j^idaoKoKoi),  a  teacher,  as  the  terms  both 
signify  (Luke  ii,  46 ;  v,  17 ;  Acts  v,  84).  Anciently 
learned  men  among  the  Jews  were  denominated  tssn, 
chaJxan^,  sage,  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called 
(To^Ct  vtM.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  common 
appellative  for  men  of  that  description  was  vofAoSidd- 
OKoXoc,  "teacher  of  the  law,'*  or  vo/Aucog,  "lawyer," 
less  exactly  ypafifiartv^ ;  in  the  Hebrew  '^B'tb,  so- 
pher^,  meaning  "  scribe.'*  They  were  addressed  by 
the  honorary  title  of  1*1,  Rab,  ^2^,  Rcibbi,  great,  or 
master.  The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had 
their  seven  wise  men,  who  were  called  Rabhoni  (q.  v.), 
of  which  number  Gamaliel  was  one.  They  called 
themselves  the  children  of  wisdom,  an  expression 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  0tXo<ro- 
0OC, "  philosopher'*  (Matt,  xi,  19 ;  Luke  vii,  85).  The 
heads  of  sects  were  called  fathers  (Matt  xii,  27 ;  xxiii, 
l-9),,and  the  disciples,  D'^^'^sbn,  tahnidm',  were  de- 
nominated sons  or  children.  The  Jewish  teachers,  at 
least  some  of  them,  had  private  lectuie-rooms,  but 
they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  tem- 
ples, and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  au- 
dience. The  method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same 
with  that  wliich  prevafled  among  the  Greeks.  Any 
disciple  who  chose  might  propose  questions,  upon 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and 
give  their  opinions  (Luke  ii,  46).     See  Disciple. 

There  is  a  difibrence  of  opinion  as  to  what  part  of 
the  Temple  it  was  in  which  our  Saviour  was  found  sit- 
ting with  the  doctors.  There  was  no  school  in  the 
Temple;  but  there  was  a  83magogue,  and  several 
courts  of  council  and  judicature,  including  at  this  time 
the  great  Sanhedrim  itself.  It  is  very  probable  our 
Lord  was  ofl^red  a  seat  among  them,  from  their  being 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  searching  power  of  his 
questions,  and  the  depth  of  knowledge  which  they  dis- 
played. But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  might  have  sat 
on  the  floor  with  other  young  persons,  while  the  doc- 
tors sat  on  raised  benches,  according  to  their  custom. 
This  was  called  sitting  at  their  feet ;  and  as  the  bench- 
es were  often  raised  in  a  semicircle,  those  who  sat  or 
stood  in  the  area  might  well  be  said  to  be  "  among" 
the  doctors.     See  Jbsus;  Templb. 

Teachers  were  not  invested  by  any  formal  act  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self-con- 
stituted. They  received  no  other  sidary  than  some 
voluntary  present  from  the  disciples,  which  was  called 
nitrj,  rendered  "  honor"  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  and  they  ac- 
quired a  subsistence  chiefly  by  the  exercise  of  some 
art  or  handicraft  See  Teacher.  According  to  the 
Talmudists,  they  were  bound  to  hold  no  conversation 
with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  the  low- 
er dass  of  people  (Matt  ix,  11 ;  John  iv,  27).  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous  and  of 
no  great  interest,  of  which  there  are  abundant  proofo 
.in  the  Talmud.    See  School. 

Doctors  of  the  law,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees ; 
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but  they  are  sometimes  distiDgiiiBlied  firom  that  sect 
(Lake  r,  17).     See  Lawyer. 

In  the  schools  that  were  established  after  the  de- 
stmction  of  Jerusalem  at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  a  sort 
of  academical  degree  was  conferred,  the  circnmstances 
attending  the  conferring  of  which  are  thus  stated  by 
Xaimonides.  (1.)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  was 
examined  both  in  reference  to  his  moral  character  and 
his  literary  acqnurements.  (2.)  Having  undergone 
this  examination  with  approbation,  the  disciple  then 
ascended  an  elevated  seat  (see  Matt  xxiii,  2).  (8.)  A 
writing  tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  signify  that  he 
should  write  down  his  acquisitions,  since  they  might 
escape  fh)m  his  memory,  and,  without  being  written 
down,  be  lost.  (4.)  A  key  was  presented  to  him,  to 
signify  that  he  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  (see  Luke  xi,  62).  (5.)  Hands  were  laid 
upon  him ;  a  custom  derived  from  Numbers  xxvii,  18. 
(6.)  A  certain  power  or  authority  was  conferred  upon 
him,  probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples. 
(7.)  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Hberias 
with  the  title  of  Rabbi,  and  in  the  school  of  Babylon 
with  that  of  Bfaster.     See  Rabbi. 

DOCTOR,  primarily  a  teacher,  1.  The  title  Doctor 
of  Theology  (^Doctor  Theologia)  is  the  highest  academ- 
ical degree  in  theology.  In  England  and  America  it 
is  generally  given  under  the  title  Doctor  of  Divinity 
{Doctor  DimmtabU,  abridged  D.D.),  or  Doctor  of  Sa- 
cred Theology  (S.  T.  D.). 

2.  The  word  was  used  at  an  early  period  as  a  general 
expression  for  a  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  later 
it  was  applied  (before  it  became  a  special  academical 
title)  to  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  theology, 
and  for  their  skill  in  teaching  it  Pre-eminently  the 
title  Doctors  of  the  Church  (doctores  ecclesise),  was 
given  to  four  of  the  Greek  fatthers,  viz.  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom;  and  to 
three  of  the  Latin,  viz.  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Greg- 
ory the  Great  To  a  few  g;reat  men  among  the  scho- 
lastics it  was  given  with  an  additional  epithet  to  des- 
ignate some  special  intellectual  quality  in  gift ;  thus, 
in  the  12th  and  Idth  centuries,  the  following  doctors 
of  the  Church  were  thus  honored :  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Angelicus;  Johannes  Bonaventura,  Seraphicns;  Jo- 
hannes Duns  Scotus,  Subtilis ;  Raimundus  Lullus,  II- 
Inminatus ;  Alanus  de  Insulls  (de  I'lsle),  Universalis ; 
Dnrandus  de  S.  Pour9ain,  Resolutissimus ;  Gregorius 
de  Rimini,  Authentioas;  Johannes  Taulerus,  lUumi- 
natns;  Johannes  Gersonus,  Christianissimus ;  Alex- 
ander Hales,  Irrefragabilis ;  Roger  Bacon,  Admirabi- 
lis ;  William  Occam,  Singularis. 

8.  The  academical  degree  of  doctor  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  12th  century  [see  Degree],  when  Ir- 
nerius  of  Bologna  has  the  credit  of  originating  the  cer- 
emonial of  investiture  for  the  doctorate  of  laws.  The 
University  of  Paris  almost  immediately  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Bologna,  the  first  reception  of  doctors 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  1145,  in  favor  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porr6e,  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  the  day.  Subsequently  to  this  period  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  confer  upon  the  uni- 
versities the  right  of  appointing  doctors  of  laws  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  name.  The  example  of 
the  emperors  was  speedily  followed  by  the  popes,  who 
conferred  corresponding  rights  with  reference  to  the 
canon  law.  From  the  11th  to  the  lIHh  century  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that,  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
the  terms  master  and  doctor  were  pretty  nearly  synon- 
ymous. According  to  Spelman,  the  degree  of  doctor 
was  not  given  in  England  until  the  time  of  king  John, 
A.D.  1207. 

4.  In  modem  times,  the  title  Doctor  of  Theology  is 
conferred  by  universities  and  colleges,  and  also  by  the 
Pope.  In  France  it  is  bestowed,  after  suitable  exam- 
ination, on  any  ecclesiastic  who  has  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  4  faculty  of  theology  and  in  some  univer- 
In  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Paris,  the  time  of 


necessary  studies  is  seven  yean :  two  of  phSaB^fcr 
a^r  which  they  commonly  reortre  tbe  cap  «f 
of  arts ;  three  of  theology,  whkfa  lead  to  ^di^3»< 
bachelor  in  theology;  and  two  of  licetitHle,  ~ 
which  the  bachelors  are  contiaiially  exerdatd  m  t» 
ses  and  argumentations  npoo  the  aacred  So^qr 
the  scholastic  theology,  and  eodesuutical  tairtoiT.  i^ 
ter  further  examinations,  the  doctorate  m  f«B  m  fi» 
ferred.  In  Grermany,  Great  Britain,  mud  ^bt  Ui 
States,  the  degree  b  now  generally  oonftned  aa  c 
honorary  one  (homoris  catf«a)»  without  I'Twaitn 
upon  men  having  distingoished  themaclvca  as  teacte 
of  Christianity  by  writing  or  speecli.  In  ^e  sim- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Kngland)  tbe  acaia- 
ical  degree  of  doctor  is  still,  however,  given  mpw  a- 
amination  (formal,  if  not  real)  to  maatiys  dmad 
eleven  years'  standing ;  in  Cambridge,  to  aaitflB  c 
twelve  years*  standing,  or  to  bachelorB  in  (fiviaitT  i 
five- 

Docton  Commons,  formerly  the  coik^i  «f  ik 
doctors  of  civH  law  in  Lcmdon,  wherein  tbe  Coet  • 
Admiralty  and  the  principal  eedesiaatical  oosti  ve* 
held.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Harrey,  dcaa  rf 
the  Arches,  previous  to  which  time  tbe  dodoo  hd 
lived  in  Paternoster  Row.  The  original  bnO^^n 
bnmed  in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  when  the  lioctai  a- 
moved  for  a  time  to  Exeter  House.  Alter  sne  g» 
the  Commons  was  rebuilt,  and  tbe  doctors  ictswd  tt 
their  former  quarters.  The  ooorta  wfaiefa  have  b«a 
wont  to  hold  their  sittings  at  Docton  Cimiiiai  r 
the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Archdeaoon^a  C<niit,  ^  Fh- 
rogative  Court,  the  Faculty  Court,  the  Covrt  ^D^ 
gates,  and  the  Court  of  Achniralty.  The  PianftaLw 
Court  is  now  amalgamated  in  the  Probate  Govt  (^  rX 
and  the  Court  of  Delegates  (q.  v.)  ia  trsnalctrBd  to  tk 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  connciL  At  te  tin 
when  these  courts  were  all  in  Ml  (^teratkm,  thortaaa 
of  session  were  regulated  by  terms,  as  in  the  eesutf 
equity  and  common  law,  a  certain  day  in  the  week  be 
ing  assigned  to  each  court  for  hearing  its  caaasi  Tk 
Court  of  Arches,  the  ArchdeaooQ*8  Coort,  tbe  fkdrr 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  are  now  the  ee!j 
courts  which  continue  to  exercise  their  functiii  is 
this  once  fionous  spot.  The  Court  of  Arches  (so  oMd 
from  having  sat  in  Aratbut,  or  under  the  arcto  « 
bows  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside)  la  the  oooit  titfftd 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbnry.  Ihe^ifi 
in  this  court  is  styled  Dean  of  the  Arcfaea,  md  be  bs 
jurisdiction,  as  the  archbishop's  principal  official,  ia  li 
ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  pio^rittce  of  CmiB- 
bury.— Chambers,  EncjfdopaSa,  a.  t. 

Dootrinal  Theology.    See  Dooxiixic  Tsmi- 
ogt;  Theolooy. 
Doctrine.    See  Dogma. 

Doctrine,  Christian,  MosAano  Cosiaae^ 
TION8  OF  (Doctrimdrea,  Doctrmariamy,  1.  Pfiantf 
the  C^irigtiem  Doctrine^  a  congregatioo  of  secalar  pnc«, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  inatr«ct  tiM  jaB 
and  the  ignorant.  Their  founder,  Csaar  de  Bml  w 
born  February  a,  1544,  at  Cavailkm,  ia  F^aoct.  & 
took  orders  tar  the  purpose  of  obtatning  a  rich  be» 
fice,  and  for  some  time  led  a  disacdnte  Dfe  in  Pbv: 
but  on  his  return  to  the  quiet  CavaiDoii  he  cka^ 
his  mode  of  life,  and  devoted  himaelf  witii  greet  mI 
to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  laofdcr  tecs- 
tend  his  philanthropic  activity,  he  muted  wtt  ke 
other  priests  of  Cavidllon,  and  now  added  to  his  featf 
labors  that  of  catechising  poor  people  and  the  < 
In  1598  the  association  obtained  a  apecial  \ 
tion  from  the  Pope.  When  tbe  number  of  i 
had  increased  to  twelve,  they  elected  Ctemt  de  Bhc 
their  superior.  The  new  superior  wished  te  csaiJ 
date  the  association  by  introdncfaig  the  aispk  voei. 
Thb  induced  a  number  of  membere  to  quit;  hoik 
1597  pope  Clement  Till  sanctioned  the  aseodataaa 
a  socie^  of  secular  priests.    The  founder  eoen  de 


Priest  of  the  ChrlstiaQ  Doctrine. 
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Church ;  while  in  the  treatment  by  a  Bationalistic  au- 
thor it  will  lose  the  character  of  a  branch  of  Christian 
theology,  and  appear  as  simply  historical.  But,  though 
conception  and  definitbn,  and,  consequently,  mode  of 
treatment  and  division  of  matter  vary,  all  works  on  the 
history  of  doctrines  embrace  a  histoxy  of  the  contro- 
rersies  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Christian 
Church  on  doctrinal  questions. 

2.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  History  of  Doctrines 
to  other  branches  of  theological  science,  it  is  evident- 
ly a  subdivision  of  Church  history,  separately  treated 
on  account  of  its  special  importance  for  theologians, 
and  on  account  of  its  wide  ramifications.  It  presup- 
poses Biblical  theology  as  its  basis  (or  as  its  first  pe- 
riod). As  it  recounts  the  formation  and  contents  of 
public  confessions  of  faith,  and  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  them,  it  forms  itself  the  basis  of 
symbolics,  or  comparative  dogmatic  theology,  which 
stands  to  it  in  the  same  relation  as  Church  statistics 
of  any  particular  period  stand  to  the  advancing  history 
of  the  Church.  As  the  opinions  of  the  prominent,  es- 
pecially the  earliest,  fathers  of  the  Church  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  history  of  any  Christian 
doctrine,  it  has  fi-equently  occasion  to  refer  to  the  re- 
sults of  Patristics  (q.  v.).  Of  the  "  history  of  Here- 
sies," the  beginning  will  always  have  to  be  noticed  in 
a  comprehensive  history  of  doctrine ;  its  furtiier  prog- 
ress only  in  so  far  as  the  heresies  remain  of  importance 
for  the  Christian  world  at  large.  To  a  **  general  his- 
tory of  religion"  it  may  have  occasionally  to  refer; 
and  with  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of 
Christian  ethics  it  may  sometimes  have  to  travel  over 
the  same  ground,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  will  treat 
the  same  subjects  fh>m  a  different  point  of  view.  Ar- 
chaeology, and  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  Church  his- 
tory, such  as  universal  history,  ecclesiastical  philology, 
ecclesiastical  chronology,  diplomatics,  etc.,  also  aid  in 
furnishing  materials. 

8.  The  value  of  the  History  of  Doctrine8,in  a  scientif- 
ic point  of  view,  is  evident.  Though  the  history  of  no 
doctrine  can  have  a  decisive  infiuence  in  determining 
the  faith  of  an  evangelical  theologian,  who  to  this  end 
searches  the  Bible  exclusively,  it  is  for  him  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
leads  him  into  a  more  minute  contemplation,  andire- 
qnentiy  into  a  deeper  insight  of  Biblical  doctrines,  and 
furnishes  him  with  powerftil  weapons,  both  apologetic 
and  polemic,  against  the  various  forms  of  error. 

4.  The  periods  of  the  history  of  doctrines  have  been 
differentiy  determined  by  the  writers  on  the  subject. 
Hagenbach  assumes  the  following  five  periods :  1.  The 
Age  of  Apologetics,  fh>m  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age 
to  the  death  of  Origen  (A.D.  80-264).  2.  The  Age  of 
Polemics,  from  the  death  of  Origen  to  John  Damascenus 
(254-730).  d.  The  Age  of  Systems,  fh>m  John  Damas- 
cenus  to  the  Reformation  (Scholasticism  in  its  widest 
sense)  (780-1617).  4.  The  Age  of  Polemico-ecclesi- 
astical  Symbolism  (the  conflict  of  confessions),  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  rise  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Wolf  in  Germany  (1617-1720).  5.  The  Age 
of  Criticism,  of  Speculation,  and  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Faith  and  Knowledge,  Philosophy  and  Chris- 
tianity, Reason  and  Revelation,  including  the  attempts 
to  reconcile  them,  from  the  year  1720  to  the  present 
day.  Neander's  division  is :  1.  To  Gregory  the  Great. 
2.  To  the  Reformation.  8.  From  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time.  MUnscher,  Engelhardt,  and  Meier 
adopt  the  division  into  Ancient,  MedisBval,  and  Modem 
times.  Klee  (Rom.  Cath.)  coincides  almost  with  Ha- 
genbach. Baumgarten-Cruriiu  (Rationalist)  adopts  in 
his  Compendium  six  periods:  1.  To  the  Council  of 
Nice ;  Formation  of  the  System  of  Doctrines  by  reflec- 
tion and  opinion.  2.  To  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ; 
Formation  by  the  Church.  8.  To  Gregory  VII ;  Con- 
firmation of  the  System  by  the  Hierarchy.  4.  To  the 
end  of  the  16th  century ;  Confirmation  by  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Church.    6.  To  the  beginning  of  the  18th 


ame  blind,  but  continued  to  preach  and  work  for 

extension  of  his  society  until  his  death  in  1607. 

e  successor  of  De  Bus,  Vigier,  caused  new  trouble 

iiin  the  society  by  an  attempt  to  convert  the  society 

0  a  regular  **  monastic  congregation"  (q.  v.)  by  the 
rodnction  of  solemn  vows.  This  led  pope  Paul  Y 
subject  the  society  to  the  general  of  the  Somaskians. 
is  measure,  however,  increased  the  disturbance,  and 
ye  Innocent  X  on  that  account  repealed  the  union, 
i  subjected  the  priests  of  the  Cluistian  Doctrine  to 
i  diocesan  bishops.  These  were  henceforth  again 
odety  of  secular  priests,  who  only  took  simple  vows. 

1  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  society 
d  in  France  8  provinces,  16  houses,  and  26  colleges, 
le  society  was  abolished  by  the  French  Revolution ; 
sir  last  superior,  M.  de  Bonnefour,  died  in  1806. 
2.  A  CcngregaHon  qf  Sitters  of  the  Chrittian  Doctrine 
IS  likewise  founded  by  Ciesar  de  Bus.  They  were 
)re  commonly  called  Ursulines  of  Toulouse. 
8.  A  Congregation  of  Doctrinariant  was  founded  in 
ily  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by  Marco 

Sadis  Cusani.  The  object  of  this  society  was  like- 
ise  to  give  instruction.  Benedict  XIII  and  Benedict 
lY  gave  to  this  society  the  direction  of  several  ele- 
entary  schools  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  society 
d  not  extend  much  beyond  Rome,  where  they  still 
ve  elementary  instruction  in  a  few  schools. 

Doctrines,  History  of  (Germ.  Dogmengetchu^), 
special  branch  of  Historical  Theology. 
1.  The  conception  and  the  definition  of  History  of 
bristian  doctrines  depend  upon  the  conception  and 
sfinition  of  what  constitutes  a  Christian  doctrine 
logma).  For  evangelical  Christians,  who  believe  that 
)thing  should  be  received  as  Christian  doctrine  but 
hat  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  his- 
>iy  of  doctrine  is  a  liistory  of  the  efforts  made  by  the- 
logians  and  religious  denominations  to  develop  and 
tiape  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  into  doctrinal 
Atements ;  of  deviations  from  the  pure  teachings  of 
le  Bible ;  and  of  the  efforts  to  restore  and  defend  the 
aeology  of  the  Bible.  Roman  Catholics,  who  believe 
1  the  sole  infallibility  of  their  Church,  and  deny  that 
^e  has  ever  added  anything  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
efine  history  of  doctrine  as  a  scientific  statement  of  the 
uinner  in  which  the  several  doctrines  of  the  Church 
ave  been  discussed,  developed,  and,  at  last,  authorita- 
ively  defined.  To  the  Rationalist,  who  does  not  be- 
ieve  in  the  hnmutabUity  of  the  word  of  the  Bible,  the 
istory  of  doctrines  is  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  doc- 
j[inal  controversies  in  the  Christian  denominations, 
'"rom  the  stand-point  of  evangelical  theologians,  the 
listory  of  doctrines  has  an  apologetic  character  with  re- 
(u^  to  Bible  theology ;  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
<^e  it  an  apology  of  all  the  doctrines  defined  by  the 
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centary;  Purification  by  Parties.  6.  To  the  present 
time;  Purification  by  Science.  JOie/btA  (High-Church 
Lutheran)  divides  as  follows : 


1.  Age  of  Formation 

of  Dootrinea. 

2.  Age  of  Symbolical 

Unitv. 
8.  Age  of  Completion. 
4.    ''    '*  DiMolatioii. 


Greek. 

Rom.Cath. 
Protestant 

7 


Analytic. 

Synthetic 
Systematic. 


Theology. 

Anthropology. 

Soteriology. 

Church. 


Botaikranz  Qn  his  Encyhhp.  2d  edit.  p.  259)  makes, 
according  to  the  philosophico-dialectic  categories,  the 
following  division :  1.  Period  of  Analytic  Knowledge, 
of  substantial  feeling  (Greek  Church).  2.  Period  of 
Synthetic  Knowledge,  of  pure  objectivity  (Rom.  Cath. 
Church).  8.  Period  of  Systematic  Knowledge,  which 
combines  the  analysis  and  synthesis  in  their  unity, 
and  manifests  itself  in  the  stages  of  symbolical  ortho- 
doxy, of  subjective  belief  and  unbelief,  and  in  the  idea 
of  speculative  theology  (Protestant  Church). 

6.  The  idtal  of  a  history  of  doctrines  is  given  as  fol- 
lows by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  {BiblwtAeca  Sacra,  iv,  560 
sq.) :  *'  It  should  be  the  object  of  a  history  of  doctrines 
to  give  in  the  truest  possible  manner  the  order  in 
which  divine  truth  has  been  unfolded  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  It  must  trace  down  the  whole  course 
of  doctrinal  discussion,  give  the  leading  characteristics 
of  each  epoch,  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  and  at 
last  show  just  where  the  world  now  stands  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  which  Christianity  has  pre- 
sented to  it  It  should  be  a  faithful  mirror  to  the 
whole  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church.  It  must  inter- 
pret each  writer  according  to  the  sense  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  not  bring  in  subsequent  views  and 
modem  notions  to  explain  the  meaning  which  an  an- 
cient writer  gave  to  a  phrase  or  do^ma.  It  must  show 
what  are  the  points  of  difference  in  the  reiterated  con- 
troversies about  the  same  doctrine.  It  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  theological  and  systematic  spirit  of  the 
different  ages  of  the  Church,  and  not  force  a  subse- 
quent development  upon  an  antecedent  sra.  It  must 
bring  out  into  clear  relief  the  influential  personages 
of  each  age,  and,  in  exhibiting  their  systems,  distin- 
gubh  between  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  individual 
and  the  general  spirit  of  his  times.  It  must  show  how 
controversies  about  one  series  of  doctrines  have  modi- 
fied the  views  held  respecting  other  doctrines ;  how 
each  doctrine  has  acquired  a  new  aspect,  according  to 
its  position  in  the  mind  or  system  of  an  author,  or  in 
its  relation  to  the  leading  controversies  of  the  age.  It 
must  show  when  a  dogma  was  held  strictly  and  when 
loosely ;  when  disconnected  from  a  system  and  when 
embraced  in  a  system.  It  must  carefully  guard 
against  the  error  of  supposing  that  when  a  doctrine 
was  not  carefully  discussed  by  the  inquisitive  and  dis- 
criminating intellect,  it  was  not  really  cherished  as  a 
matter  of  faith.  This  is  an  error  into  which  many 
have  fallen.  But  we  might  as  well  suppose  that  men 
did  not  believe  they  had  understanding  until  they  dis- 
cussed the  operations  of  this  faculty,  or  did  not  trust 
to  their  senses  until  they  invented  a  theory  of  sensa- 
tion. Such  a  history  must  show  the  Influence  which 
councils,  confessions,  and  systems  have  had  upon  their 
respective  leras ;  how  preceding  times  led  to  such  ex- 
positions of  the  faith,  and  subsequent  times  were  af- 
fected by  them.  It  must  exhibit  clearly  the  ruling 
ideas,  the  shaping  notions  in  each  system,  and  how 
each  predominant  idea  has  modified  the  component 
parts  of  the  whole  system.  It  will  not  neglect  to  no- 
tice the  influence  which  national  habits  and  modes  of 
thought,  which  great  civil  and  political  changes,  which 
the  different  philosophical  schools  have  had  upon  the 
formation  of  dogmas ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it 
fiiil  to  notice  how  the  Christian  faith  has  itself  acted 
upon  and  influenced  these  in  its  turn,  if  indeed  the 
latter  be  not  the  point  of  view  which  sliould  have  the 
precedency.  Such  a  history  must  finally  present  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  picture  of  a  real  historical  process  just 


as  it  has  been  going  on,  and  tilie  more  ^Jthfeli 
all  the  leading  fiicts  of  the  case,  the  moRfldlmfH 
and  complete  will  it  be  as  a  history.  Br  adie 
hibition,  the  whole  doctrfaial  progrea  oftieQcii 
Church  being  set  before  our  eyes,  ve  ifail  ii  > 
paring  its  results  with  our  own  systtnn,  be  ikt 
see  wherein  we  are  defective,  ooMided,  isd  ^ 
wherein  our  systema  need  to  be  refbniMd,^^f 
chastened ;  how  they  may  be  aidmited  .j  i  irrl 
and  gather  better  nurture ;  and  by  (xm^m^h> 
sulti  with  the  Scripture,  we  shall  be  aUeto  rix 
parts  of  its  sacr^  truths  have  been  kut  6n. 
what  problems  yet  remain  to  be  BolTed,TliitB£i 
be  done  in  order  that  our  divine  tj^m,  tf ttai 
wholly  reproduced  in  the  life  of  ^  Chveta^ 
that  all  its  truths  and  doctrines  stand  OQtii&^ 
and  majestically  in  the  history  of  the'na  » t^  k 
in  that  revelation  which  was  given  to  ooiiileit 
termine  tliis  history." 

6.  The  history  of  doctiines  has  been  ttt^ut 
independent  branch  of  theological  sdeDee  odra» 
em  times,  3ret  some  of  the  earlier  writoi  of  (If 
history,  as  well  as  the  theologians,  prepaid  Anr 
for  it.  Thus  the  works  of  Irencns,  Hippolyta'ft 
gen,  and  Tertullian  against  the  heretic*  fansi  it 
valuable  material.  Much,  too,  is  found  soaov^t 
the  apologetical  and  polemical  literatnreoftfcrsrt' 
and  mediseval  periods  of  the  Church.  Arawtkaa 
preparation  for  a  histoiy  of  doctrines  » fteriai 
works  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tbeologiiiB  Pars 
iOptu  de  Theologicig  DogmatOmt,  164^0),  Hbbm 
iDogvMta  Thedogka,  1684-S9),  and  DmiwfluV 
trma  ei  DiaeipUna  Ecdena,  1780),  and  offtePrt* 
ant  theologian  Forbesius  a  Cone  (lutrtOmo^ 
ico4heohgica  de  Doctrma  CSnrfww,  1708),  wfcsci? 
took  to  prove,  especially  in  oppodtkm  to  ciifiri^ 
larmin,  the  agreement  between  tiie  doettiae  af  a 
Reformers  and  the  opinions  of  the  eariier  fctei  i 
direct  transition  to  tiie  treatment  of  tbeMrtoiTrfit 
trines  as  a  separate  science  may  be  fcondintk?*- 
ace  by  Semler  to  the  EwmgeBtAi  GhiimAin  rfJ  ^ 
Baumgartcn  (Halle,  1769-60).  The  liUfstw  ^f 
cial  compendiums  and  mannals  of  thefaiitixj^v' 
trines  begins  at  the  doee  of  the  last  txaimM^l 
more  recently  become  quite  copions.  Tie  )*?  * 
jority  of  these  works  belong  to  GernM  B*^ 
only  a  few  original  works  baring  mm  1^«» 
ofr  other  countries.  The  most  fanportait  ^[^\ 
the  subject  are  the  foUowfaig:  S.G.Lai«e,isf* 
Hdke  Geickickie  der  Dolmen  (Leipzife  15«^5* 
plete) ;  J.  Ch.  Wundemann,  Gttddeite  ^  «^ 
GlaubeiuUhren,  etc.  (from  Athanaans  to  6n^ 
Great,  2  vols.  Leipi.  1798-99);  W.  WMa^^^ 
buck  der  chritd.  DogmengtttMiiA  (4  ^^  J^ 
1797-1809;  only  to  the  year  604 ;  the  ^^^ 
in  the  pragmatic  method),  and  i**'*^^^ 
DogmengeschichU  (Marburg,  1812;  3dedit.iww^ 
continued  by  D.  von  Cfilln,  HapfeW,  «nd  >«^ 
Cas8el,1832-1838,3  vols.8vo;  Eng-tn^%^ 
um)  by  Murdoch,  New  Haven,  1880,  iM;  f  .*f 
(Danish  bishop),  Handb.  of  earlier  Hid.  <f^2. 
(1801  sq. ;  Germ,  transl.  by  Evers,  Gott.  1^"** 
incomplete);  J.Ch.W.  Augu8ti,L«W.(J^*^!7 
fiumgesch,  (edited  by  J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt,&ta*^' 
23, 2  vols.) ;  F.  G.  Ruperti,  Gttdi.  der  iX'^f^. 
1881)  ;  L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten-Croaaf,  ^*7,^ 
chrisU,  Dogmenge»ch,  (Leipi.  1832, 2  ^^^^^ 
pcndMun  der  Dogmenge*du  (ed-byHwcLa^^r^ 
2  vols.) ;  C.  G.  H.  Lente,  Getd^ckk  dff  *;|»f ^ 
(Helmst.  1834-85,  2  vols.);  J.G.V.  £»««»«*:. 
mengeeeit.  (Neustadt,  1839, 2  vols.) ;  F.  C. ^' 
buck  der  Dogmenge$ch.  (Giessen,  ^^^^^.^fZ 
Baur,  1854) ;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  LthM  iff^^ 
geschidUe  (Leipz.  1840, 5th  edit  1867;  W^^ 
C.W.Buch,Edinburgh,1846,3d  editlSM;  W^J^J 
transl. revised,  with  large  additions  fr°?T^ ; ,i 
man  edit  and  other  sources,  by  E  B.  Sia»j  • 
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ew  York,  1861) ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Lehrb.  der  chrittl.  Dog- 
mgesch,  (Stuttg.  1849, 8d  ed.  Tubing.  1867),  and  Vorle- 
ngen  fiber  dk  christl.  Doffmengesch,  (edit  by  bis  son,  F. 

Baur,  8  vols.  Leipa.  1866-1867);  Karl  Beck,  LeM. 
r  ehritU.  Dopm^esch,  (Weimar,  1848, 2d  edit.  1864) ; 
arbeineke,  Ckrittl.  Dogmengetch.  (edited  by  Matthies 
id  Vatke,  being  the  4th  volume  of  the  complete  works 

Marhelneke,  Berlin,  1849) ;  L.  Noock,  Die  chriati, 
ogmengeMh,  (Erlangen,  1852,  2d  edit.  1856) ;  J.  C.  L. 
ieseler,  Dogmengesckichte  (ed.  by  Redepenning,  Bonn, 
155,  ,8vo) ;  Neander,  ChrM,  Dogtnengesch.  (ed.  by  Dr. 

L.  Jacobi,  2  vols.  8vo,  Berl.  1867-8 ;  Eng.  transl.  by 
yland,  in  Bohn's  library,  2  vols.  12mo,  Lond.  1858) ; 
.  Scbraid,  Lehr.  der  Dogmengesch.  (Ndrdlingen,  1860, 
I  ed.  1868).  The  only  recent  works  on  the  subrject 
f  Roman  Catholic  authors  are  those  by  EJee,  Lehriuch 
rr  DogmengeschickU  (Mainz,  1887-38,  2  vols.);  and 
:hwane,  Dogmengesch.  der  patrigt,  Zeit  (of  the  period 
om  825-787,  Munster,  2  parts,  1866-67). 

No  copious  or  complete  history  of  doctrines  has  been 
rodnced  in  England;  but  the  great  writers  of  the 
nglish  Church,  in  treating  special  topics,  have  large- 
'  illustrated  them  fh>m  history.  **  Though  compris- 
ig  no  continuous  and  entire  history  of  Christian  doc- 
ine,  and  even  when  investigating  a  particular  sub- 
set, often  doing  it  incidentally,  the  labors  of  Hooker 
ad  Bull,  of  Pearson  and  Waterland,  are  every  way 
orthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  Baur  and  Domer. 
he  learning  is  as  ample  and  accurate,  the  logical 
rasp  is  as  powerful,  and  the  judgment  more  than 
inal"  (Shedd,  Pref.  vii).  The  writer  just  cited  has 
2e  honor  of  having  produced  one  of  the  first  books  of 
le  class  in  English  literature  (A  History  of  Christian 
hdrines,  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  New  York, 
!.  Scribner,  8d  ed.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  is 
udid,  luminous,  and  able  throughout,  though  it  does 
ot  aim  at  a  ftill  treatment  of  all  topics  in  Christian 
leology.  **  It  gives  the  results  of  extensive  reading, 
nd  the  analogi^^f  a  patient  and  devout  thinker, 
lolding  firmly  ^Rhe  great  Puritan  theology.  Dr. 
hedd  shows  a  mastery  of  modem  German  specula- 
ion ;  and  while  his  pages  are  not  burdened  with  co- 
ious  notes,  or  enriched  with  the  laboriously  collated 
ztracts  with  which  Hagenbach  or  Gieseler  fiivor  us, 
be  gist  of  all  the  controversies  is  well  indicated"  (Brit- 
ih  Quarterly,  April,  1865,  p.  326).  The  only  other 
rork  of  the  class  in  English  literature  is  Historical 
''heology,  a  Review  of  the  principal  doctrinal  Discussions 
i»  the  Christian  Church  since  the  Apostolic  Age,  by  Wil- 
iam  Cunningham,  D.D.,  principal  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh  (2d  ed.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  is  a  post- 
lumoQs  work,  edited  fh>m  Dr.  Cunningham*s  college 
ectures  by  his  literary  executors.  Of  course  it  has 
tot  the  compactness  or  the  finish  which  it  might  have 
lad  if  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author  himself; 
mt  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
ustorical  theology. 

The  history  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  so  fiir 
a  relates  to  the  doctrinal  principles  set  forth  in  them, 
>elong9  to  history  of  doctrine ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
reated  as  a  separate  branch  of  historical  theology, 
mder  the  name  of  Symbolics.  See  Confessions; 
3bebds;  Symbolics. 

Tables  exhibiting  the  history  of  doctrines  have  been 
>ablished  by  Hagenbach,  Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der 
^ogmengeschiiAte  bis  aufdie  Jieformaiion  (Basel,  1828) ; 
(^orl&nder,  TdbeB.-iibersichtUche  Darstelbtng  der  Dog- 
nengesdL  (Hamburg,  1835-1855, 8  parts) ;  Lange,  Tab, 
fer  Jfirc*.-tt.  Dogmengesch,  (Jena,  1881). 

In  addition  to  the  general  works  on  the  history  of 
loctrines,  there  are  a  number  on  special  periods  (as  the 
theology  of  the  apostolic  fathers),  and  also  monographs 
>n  special  doctrines  (as  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  the  Trinity,  etc.),  all  of  which  are  noticed  in 
^e  articles  devoted  to  these  special  subjects.  Outiines 
>f  the  history  of  the  principal  doctrines  are  also  more 
ff  less  given  in  the  general  **  Church  histories,"  and 
II.—H  H  H 


in  the  works  on  dogmatic  theology  and  s3rmbolics. 
We  refer  to  the  special  articles  in  this  Cyclopedia  on 
these  branches  of  scientific  theology  for  the  literature. 
Do'ouB  (AwK  V.  r.  AmiK ;  Vulg.  Doch ;  Syr.  Doai\ 
a  '*  little  hold"  (rb  bxvptofidrtov ;  Vulg.  muniHuncu- 
lum)j  near  Jericho  (1  l£tcc.  xvi,  15 ;  compare  verse  14), 
built  by  Ptolemieus,  the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which 
he  entertained  and  murdered  his  iltther-in-law,  Simon 
MaccabsBUs,  with  his  two  sons.  By  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii,  8, 1 ;  War,  i,  2,  3)  it  is  called  Dagon  (Aayiuv), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  **one  of  the  fortresses  (tpvfia- 
Titni)  above  Jericho."  The  word  is  probably  the  Ara- 
nuean  Dakeka,  a  watchUower  (Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  in 
loc.).  The  name  still  remains  in  the  neighborhood, 
attached  to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  ^tn- 
Duky  which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Naw&'imeh,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quarantania  (Kumntul), 
about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho  (Robinson,  Res.  ii, 
809).  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of  ancient  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but 
more  probably  of  that  of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose 
stations  this  was  (see  Mttnter,  Statuienb.  der  Ord.  des 
Tempelh.  i,  419).  It  stood  as  late  as  tiie  hitter  end  of 
the  18th  century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Brocardus, 
who  calls  it  Dooch  {Descr.  Terra  Sanctm,  ch-  vii,  p.  178, 
ed.  Bonfr^re  in  Onomast.). — SmiUi,  s.  v. 

Dod,  Albert  Baldwin,  D.D.,  an  emment  Pres. 
byterian  minister  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in 
Mendham,  N.  J.,  March  24, 1805,  and  graduated  A.B. 
at  Princeton  in  1822.  In  1826  he  became  tutor,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  in  1830  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Princeton  College.  '  He 
filled  the  office  with  signal  ability  and  success  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  20, 
1845.  To  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics  he 
added  an  acute  metaphysical  turn  and  a  taste  for  gen- 
eral literature,  so  that  his  mental  culture  was  broad 
and  catholic.  He  wrote  several  articles  of  great  val- 
ue in  the  Princeton  Review,  and  among  them  one  on 
Transcendentalism  (vols,  xi,  xii),  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted  as  a  separate  pamphlet  on  account  of  its 
masterly  treatment  of  the  subject— Sprague,  Annals, 
iv,  737. 

Dod,  John,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
at  Shotiedge,  Cheshire,  England,  in  1547,  and  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came fellow,  and  resided  for  sixteen  years.  At  col- 
lege  he  acquired  great  reputation  both  as  a  disputant 
and  a  preacher.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Han- 
well,  Oxfordshire,  in  1581,  where  he  remained  twenty 
years,  and  was  very  popular  and  useful.  He  was  sus- 
pended for  nonconformity  by  Dr.  Bridges,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  went  to  Cannons'  Ashby,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  he  was  again  silenced  on  a  complaint 
to  king  James  by  bishop  Neale.  After  the  death  of 
king  James  he  gained  liberty  to  resume  his  public  la- 
bors, which  he  did  with  unremitted  faithfulness  and 
success  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Fawesley, 
Northamptonshire,  a  living  to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1624.  Mr.  Dod  was  an  excellent  scholar,  especially 
in  Hebrew.  He  published  An  Exposition  of  the  Prov- 
erbs (London,  1608, 4to) :— Sermons  on  Lamentations  Hi 
(London,  1608,  4to): — A  Remedy  against  Contentions 
(Lond.  1609,  4to) ;  and,  together  with  Robert  Cleaver, 
An  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  wtih  a  Cate- 
chism (Lond.  1682,  4to). 

Do'dai*  (Heb.  Doday',  ^'i^^,  prob.  another  form 
for  Dodo;  Sept.  Aw^/a  v.  r.  Aia^at  and  Ab>^ata,yu]g. 
Dudia),  an  Ahohite,  the  chief  officer  of  the  contingent 
for  the  second  month  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
4) ;  probably  the  same  as  Dodo  (q.  v.),  whose  son 
Eleazar  was  one  of  David's  three  chief  braves  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  12).  By  some  the  words  "ITrbK 
p,  ^^ Eleazar  the  sou  of,''  are  supposed  to  have  acci- 
dentally escaped  in  transcription  from  the  text  in  1 
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Chron.  xxvii,  4,  making  ibis  person  ike  father  of  the 
militaiy  character  there  spoken  of. 

Do'danim  (Heb.  Dodanm%  D'^J'I^,  deriv.  un- 
known ;  Sept.  'Poiioi,  V ulg.  Dodamm),  a  family  or  race 
descended  from  (the  foorth  son  of)  Javan,  the  son  of  Ja- 
pheth  (Gen.  z,  4).  The  authorities  raiy  as  to  the  form 
of  the  name :  the  Hebrew  text  has  Dodanim  in  Genesis, 
but  RoDANOc  (0*^9*1^*1)  hi  the  text  of  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Chron.  i,  7,  margin  0'^3'JI'^,  Sept  again 
'Po^toc  [v.  r.  Aw^ava/i],  and  Vulg.  Dodamrn^  A.  V. 
*'  Dodanhn") ;  Dodanim  appears  in  the  Syriac,  Chal^ 
dee,  Vulgate,  Persian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  m  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos;  Rodanim  is  supported  by  the 
Sept.,  the  Samaritan  veraion,  and  some  early  writers, 
as  Eusebius  and  Coemas.  The  weight  of  authority  is 
in  favor  of  Dodanim ;  the  substitution  of  'Po^coc,  Sho- 
dicnu,  in  the  Sept.  may  have  arisen  from  familiarity 
with  that  name  (compare  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  where  it  is 
again  substituted  for  Dedan).  Dodanim  is  regarded 
as  identical  with  Dardam  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1266), 
the  latter,  which  is  the  original  form,  having  been 
modified  by  the  change  of  tiie  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in 
Barmilcar  and  Bomllcar,  Hamilcar  and  HamUco  (BaU. 
IM,  Zeit,  1841,  No.  4).  Thus  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
that  on  Clironicles,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  give 
Dardania  for  Dodanun.  The  Dardani  were  found  in 
historical  times  in  lUyricum  and  Troy:  the  former 
district  was  regarded  as  their  original  seat.  They 
were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic  race,  and  are  grouped 
with  the  Chittim  in  the  genealogiod  table,  as  more 
closely  related  to  them  than  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  (Knobel,  Vdlkertafel,  p.  104  sq.). 
The  similarity  of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epirus  (Strabo, 
vii,  827  sq.)  has  led  to  the  identification  of  Dodanim 
with  that  place  (Michaelis,  SpidUg.  i,  120);  but  a 
mere  local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenor  of  Gen.  x.  See  Ethkoloot.  Kalisch 
(Comm,  on  6m,)  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Daurd- 
OM,  who  occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia :  he  regards  the 
name  as  referring  to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and 
unexplained  difference  of  the  names,  and  the  compar- 
ative unimportance  of  the  Daunians,  form  objections 
to  this  view.  Those  who  prefer  the  reading  Roda^ 
nim  refer  it  to  the  Greek  inhabitants  along  the  river 
Mone  (Bochart,  Phakg,  iii,  6),  Arom  the  original  Sho- 
dus  (Tuch,  Gen.  p.  216).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Do'davah  (Heb.  only  in  the  prolonged  form  Do- 
dava'hu,  Jimnin  v.  r.  nmi^,  hdovtd  of  Jehovah; 
Sept  Atodia  v.  r.  'O^ia,  Tulg.  Dodan),  an  inhabitant 
of  Mareshah,  and  &ther  of  the  Eliezer  who  predicted 
the  wreck  of  Jehoshaphat*s  fleet  auxiliary  to  Ahaziah 
(2  Chron.  xx,  87).  B.C.  ante  895.  In  the  Jewish 
traditions  Dodavah  is  the  putative  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  was  (in  reality)  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb^  ad  loc). 
Dodd,  Charles,  an  English  Romanist  divine, 
whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  Tootle. 
He  resided  at  Harvington,  Worcestershire,  where  he 
died  about  1745.  He  published  a  Church  Hittonf  of 
England  from  1500  to  1688,  chiefy  with  regard  to  Cath- 
dicks  (Brussels,  1787,  eight  parts,  hi  8  vols.  fol.).  It 
was  printed  in  England,  though  dated  at  Brussels.  It 
was  sharply  criticised  by  Constable,  a  Jesuit,  in  1740, 
and  Dodd  replied  as  sharply  (1742).  Berington,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Pantanij  speaks  of  Dodd  as 
the  author  of  other  works  "  against  the  insidious  con- 
duct, as  he  deemed  it,  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  transac- 
tions with  the  secular  clergy."  His  Church  History 
was  for  a  long  time  very  scarce  and  dear,  but  a  new 
edition  was  undertaken  in  1889  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tier- 
ney,  of  which  6  vob.  8vo  have  appeared  (1889-1843). 
Dodd,  William,  LL.D.,  an  unworthy  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  En^and,  was  bom  in  1729,  at  Bourn, 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1745.  In  1758  he  was  ordained,  and 
settled  in  London ;  and  from  tills  time  he  continued  to 


obtain  a  sncoession  of  small  prefiBrments  in  th« 
holding,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  two 
London,  with  a  rectory  and  vicara^  in  the 
and  possessing  an  ecclesiastical  inoofiie  of  X800  a  jvr 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preactet  cf  & 
day;  was  one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  aoid  in  176  va 
inlnsted  with  the  education  of  Pliilip  Stanlwpe,  tks. 
wards  earl  of  Chesterfield.  In  1775  he  waa  dcprio: 
of  his  king's  chaplaincy  for  having  offered  to  the  vi 
of  chancellor  Apsley  a  bribe  of  £9000  if  she  vnU  » 
cure  him  the  living  of  St.  Geoi;ge'a,  Hanover  Sqsa. 
He  preached  his  last  semum  Feb.  2, 1777;  twe  ^ 
after  he  forged  a  bond  for  £4200  on  Lord  Choterfa)^ 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  Feb.  M,  and  e». 
cuted  June  27.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  bf  ns 
of  the  highest  rank  to  save  him,  but  witfaoet  lAe 
He  was  a  man  of  superficial  learning,  bat  of  gntf  ^ 
erary  industry.  B«idee  minor  pieoea  in  pros  wd 
verse,  he  published  An  Ekgg  an  ike  Death  efthe  Fnm 
of  Wales  (1751,  4to) :— Thoughts  om  iks  ghriem  i^^i 
amg  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  a  poetical  eesay  (bk 
4to) :— Sermons  on  the  Parables  assd  Mirmdts  (lT3d4 
vols.  %xo)i—AceomU  of  the  Rise,  Prvgress^  ele^  ^i 
Magdalen  Charitg  (1769,  8vo)  i—A  famOiar  Esftao^ 
tion  of  the  poetical  Works  ofMiUxm  G762, 12mo>*.~^ 
fiectMms  an  Death  (1763,  12mo)  i^-Comfkirt  for  AeJ/- 
JUeted  (1764,  8vo)  :—T%e  Visitor  (17C4,  2  vefa.  Mo' : 
— a  new  edition  of  Lockers  CommmipleKe  hoak  fc  A  B^ 
He  (1766,  4to):--^ermoM  on  the  Duties  ef  the  Cnrf. 
transL  from  Massillon  (1769, 8vo): — A  Commaterfn 
the  Btble^  8  vols.  foL  (published  in  nnmben.  am- 
menced  in  1766,  and  completed  in  1770.  ^  In  vdnfe 
give  greater  ^lat  to  this  undertaking,  k  «ai  a- 
nounced  tliat  lord  Masham  had  pnaented  him.  «i& 
the  HSS.  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  that  he  had  belp  sbe  fiv: 
the  MSS.  of  lord  Clarendon,  Dr.  Wateriand,  aai  octe 
celebrated  men.  The  ability  and  sound  jndgBMat  «ik 
which,  in  the  compilation  of  this  woik,  Dodd  avsH 
himself  of  the  labors  of  preoedin^^pmBMBtaton,  Im- 
eign  as  well  as  British,  have  ren^^pi  this  a  tot  n- 
uable  work."  It  was  made  tlieTesia  of  Dr.  Cob « 
Commentargf  without  adequate  acknowledgwri):— 
Sermons  to  gamg  Men  (1771,  8  toU.  12mo) :— 7fc/>^ 
quencg  of  capital  PwMments  imcanmstemt  uith  JuHe, 
sound  PoUcg,  and  Region  (1772,  8to):  — Tls^i 
Prison,  etc.,  wiUi  Memoirs  of  kis  Uft  (puithiianTi 
See  some  interesting  notices  of  Dodd'a  attad  «a  V«c 
ley,  and  of  Wesley's  visits  to  him,  in  Weder'k  ITim 
N.  T.  ed.,  iv,  246,  466 ;  vi,  537. 

Doddridge,  Phiup,  D.D.,  was  bon  ia  Lrate 
June  26,  1702.  His  parents  were  ptons  DSvmIa 
and  took  pains  to  educate  their  children  vSe^mk^,. 
Philip  was  introduced  by  his  mother  to  a  kaioviii^ 
of  the  characters  and  scenes  of  the  O.  and  N.T.  Umt 
by  means  of  some  Dutch  tiles  that  lined  a  eooff  ^ 
their  sitting-room.  In  his  childhood  be  was  ta^^ 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  ftm  kbteiCk 
to  his  thirteenth  year  he  attended  the  giaiawsi  wTurf 
at  Kingston-on-Thames.  In  1715  he  entered  a  prinfe 
school  at  St.  Albans,  kept  by  Mr.  Nathanad  W«i 
and  here  be  gained  the  friendship  of  Samed  Ckde. 
who  aided  him  in  many  ways  after  the  death  of  la 
&ther  (1716).  Doddridge  repaid  his  benefiMtar  W  ^ 
devotion  to  study  and  to  personal  religion.  Ia  HI^ 
he  received  an  offbr  fh>m  the  ducbe»  of  BedIM,  v^ 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  heard  «f  U»  ekv- 
acter  and  circumstances,  to  send  liim  to  either  ef^ 
two  universities  on  condition  of  his  beiMtaiwg  t  de- 
gyman  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  dec&edik 
proposal.  Mr.  Clarke  now  undertook  to  bear  tbe  ex- 
pense of  his  education,  and  Doddridge  gWh*  •- 
braced  the  offbr  by  entering,  in  1719i,  the  aeatar^ 
Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  stofied  v^ 
Dr.  Jennings.  In  1722  he  was  licensed  to  preadLOi 
was  settled  over  the  congregation  at  Kibwofdi  m  «•> 
cesser  to  Dr.  Jennings.  In  1729  l»e  removed  ta  Btf- 
borough,  to  be  aaaiatant  to  the  veneimble  ft.  Saae- 
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I  the  same  3rear,  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  ooi^imction  with 
r.  Watts,  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders,  Rev.  Mr.  Some,  and 
iiers,  established  an  academy  for  preparing  young 
len  ibr  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  Dissenters ; 
id  to  that  institution  he  was  appointed  tutor.  No 
lan  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Doddridge  for  that 
tuadon,  and  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  wide  ce- 
ibrity.  A  pressing  invitation  fh>m  the  Independent 
>ngregation  in  Northampton,  enforced  by  the  advice 
r  Dr.  Watts  and  other  firiends  to  accept  it,  led  him  to 

new  sphere  of  labor ;  and  from  December  24, 1729, 
d  discharged  in  that  town  the  double  duty  of  pastor 
r  a  large  congregation  and  tutor  to  the  theological 
sminary.  "  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  laborious 
r  conscientious  life  than  that  of  DoddridgeJ*  To  serve 
is  divine  Master  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  heart ; 
id  to  the  advancement  of  the  sacred  cause  he  brought 

II  the  energies  of  an  active  mind,  and  all  the  stores 
r  an  almost  boundless  knowledge,  daily  to  bear. 
Tany  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
ingdom,  and  amongst  these  not  a  few  who  afterwards 
>se  to  distinction,  not  among  the  Dissenters  only,  but 
1  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
1  America,  and  even  in  Holland.  The  University  of 
iberdeen  conferred  on  him,  in  1736,  the  degree  of  D.D. 
[e  was  a  voluminous  author.  His  most  important 
rorks  are  Sermona  on  RegenercUian;  Sermons  to  Young 
*eopk;  Life  o/ Colonel  Gardner ;  IHte,  and  Progress  qf 
ItUgion  m  the  Soul;  Family  Expositor,  or  Paraphrase 
nd  Version  of  the  N,  T,  Dr.  Doddridge's  frame,  never 
obust  at  any  time,  was  enfeebled  by  his  incessant  la- 
ors,  and  severe  cold  having  settled  on  his  lungs,  and 
een  followed  by  symptoms  of  consumption,  he  was 
dvised  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea  voyage.  On  the  80th 
f  September,  1751,  he  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  ves- 
el  bound  for  Lisbon,  where  he  landed  on  the  13th  of 
)ctober,  and,  being  completely  exhausted,  he  sank  in 

few  days,  expressing  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  who  accom- 
•anied  him,  his  firm  faith  and  joyful  hope  in  Christ*' 
Rich,  Cyclop(Edia  of  Biography,  s.  v.).  The  best  edi- 
ion  of  Doddridge's  works  is  that  of  Leeds,  1802,  10 
•ols.  8vo,  the  first  vol.  containing  his  Life  by  Job  Or- 
on.  His  Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Divin- 
ty  are  stereotyped  in  one  vol.  imp.  8vo  (Lend.,  Bohn). 
rhe  Family  Expositor  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
ions ;  a  convenient  one  is  that  of  Amherst  (1844,  royal 
Ivo),  with  memoir  by  Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske. 

As  commentator  and  theologian  Dr.  Doddridge  de- 
lerves  the  praise  of  industry  and  purity  of  aim,  but 
n  no  field,  except  in  that  of  practical  religion,  did  he 
ise  to  the  first  rank.  In  the  Commentary  "Dod- 
Iridge  always  writes  in  a  good  spirit.  The  love  of 
[l^hrist  reigns  in  his  heart,  and  pours  itself  out  in  all 
;hat  he  says.  This  is  the  charm  of  his  ^  Observations.' 
Sis  *  Notes,'  though  often  valuable,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  the  highest  philological  merit.  Dr. 
Doddridge  had  not  the  time,  the  training,  nor  the 
neans  to  furnish  a  thorough  critical  commentary  on 
the  N.  T.  The  pan4)hrase  is  diffuse,  often  needlessly 
K> ;  circuitous  in  expression,  when  the  straightforward 
limplicity  and  terseness  of  the  original  would  be  far 
better.  It  is  proof  enough  of  the  comparative  and  ab- 
lolute  worth  of  the  Observations  that  they  are  more 
and  more  read,  at  family  devotion  and  in  private  read- 
ing, to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts,  and  in  preference 
to  other  commentators.  Good  sense,  warm  piety,  flow- 
ing ease  of  expression,  and  a  happy  exhibition  and 
improvement  of  his  text,  mark  the  Observations,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  Christian  reader"  (Comprehen- 
•n«  Commentary,  Phila.,  Supplement).  As  a  divine, 
'*  with  all  his  manifold  excellencies,  Doddridge  had 
neither  a  deep  theological  interest  nor  a  strenuous  the- 
ological mind.  He  did  not  always  conceive  of  nice 
distinctions  clearly;  he  did  not  value  them  highly 
when  conceived.  Hence  he  flees  to  authorities,  re- 
cites catalogues,  and  balances  opinions,  and  continual- 
ly slides  frvm  the  acientific  to  the  historical.    From 


one  end  of  the  lectures  to  the  oUier  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  thorough,  masterly,  and  exhaustive  treatment 
of  any  one  theological  point.  The  method  of  the  work 
scarcely  allows  such  a  resulL  Continual  perusal,  if^ 
indeed,  such  a  thing  were  endurable,  would,  we  think, 
engender  vacillation  and  scepticism.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  effect  upon  his  students,  who  heard  hhn 
announce  every  variety  of  opinion,  without  decided 
and  weighty  assertion  on  his  own  part.  Great  liber- 
ality and  mildness  are  beautifrd  in  their  time;  but 
this  is  not  when  the  enemy  is  assaulting  the  citadel, 
which  was  true  of  Nonconformist  theology  a  hundred 
yean  ago.  ....  His  sermons  are  remarkable  for 
soundness  in  doctrine,  fbr  rigid  method  and  clear 
statement,  and  for  earnest  application  to  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  hearer.  ....  His  hymns  are, 
in  number,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four.  A  few 
of  these  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  *Let  Zion's  Watchmen  all  Awake;'  'God  of 
my  Life,  through  all  its  Days;'  *Ye  Hearts  with 
youthful  Vigor  warm ;'  *  See  Israel's  gentle  Shep- 
herd stand;'  *  What  if  Death  my  Sleep  invade?'  and 
*  Remark,  my  Soul,  the  narrow  Bound ;'  but,  in  gen^ 
eral,  they  are  measured  prose"  (Princeton  Renew, 
1857,  p.  257).  See  also  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  qf 
Dissenters,  vol.  ii;  Orton,  Ufe  of  Doddridge;  Stough- 
ton,  lAfe  of  Doddridge  (Boston,  1858, 12mo) ;  Kippis, 
Biographia  Britannica,  voL  v ;  North  British  Reciew, 
xiv,  190. 

Do'do  (Heb.  Dodo*,  inin,  amatory;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Ftirst,  an  abbreviation  of  Dodavah),  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  irarpa^eX^oc  a^roiJ  v.  r.  franjp  AdtX^ov 
aifTov ;  Yiilg. patruus  Ahimdech,  both  apparently  as  a 
rendering  of  "Ahohite"  inserted.)  A  descendant  of 
Issachar,  father  of  Phuah,  and  gp'andfather  of  the  judge 
Tola  (Judg.  X,  1).     B.C.  considerably  ante  1819. 

2.  (Sept.  Aov^t,  Aa;^at :  Yulg.  patruus  ejus.)  An 
Ahohite  (q.  v.),  father  of  Eleazar,  who  was  one  of  Da^ 
vid's  three  special  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9,  margin ;  1 
Chron.  xi,  12).  B.C.  ante  1046.  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Dodai  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  4, 
as  commander  of  the  fourth  monthly  division  of  the 
royal  troops  under  David.  This  latter  form  of  the 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  9 
(yvi),  and  is  fiivored  by  the  Sept  as  well  as  by  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  vii,  12,  4,  A<u^cu)c) ;  and  is  believed  by 
Kennicott  (Dissertation,  p.  184),  who  has  examined 
these  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to  be  the  correct 
one.  The  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1 
Chron.  xi,  12)  waa  that  Dodo  waa  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  (Sept.  ^ovdi  irarpaBiK^oQ  ahrov,  and  Awdiaai 
V.  r.  Aiodiiis  ;  Vulg.  patruus  ejus.')  A  Bethlehemite, 
and  &ther  of  the  Elhanah  who  was  one  of  David's 
thnty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  26).  B.C. 
ante  1046. 

Dodwell,  Henrt,  an  eminent  nonjuror,  critic,  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1641,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  York  Free  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he  relinquished 
in  166Q.  He  was  chosen  Camden  professor  at  Oxford 
in  1688 ;  but,  being  a  nonjuror,  he  lost  his  office  at  the 
Revolution.  Dodwell  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous 
man,  but  addicted  to  paradoxes,  and  was  so  much  an 
ascetic  that  during  three  days  in  the  week  he  refrained 
almost  wholly  from  food.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ob- 
stinacy, unwearied  industry,  and  prodigious  learning. 
But  his  intellect  was  neither  vigorous  nor  comprehen- 
sive. **  Many  of  Ma  publications  were  on  the  popish 
and  nonconformist  controversies :  they  have  the  repu* 
tation  of  showing,  like  everything  else  he  wrote,  ex^ 
tensive  and  minute  learning,  and  great  skill  in  the 
application  of  his  scholarship,  but  little  judgment  of  a 
larger  kind.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  champions  of  tiie 
Church  of  England  have  strained  the  pretensions  of 
that  establishment  so  fiu:  as  Dodwell  seems  to  have 
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done ;  bat  his  whole  life  attested  the  perfect  conscien- 
tiousness and  disregard  of  personal  consequences  un- 
der vrhich  he  wrote  and  acted'*  {English  CjfdopadiOj 
ft.  v.).  On  leaving  Oxford  he  retired  to  Cookham, 
Berkshire,  and  soon  after  to  Shottesbrooke,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  lus  days.  He  possessed  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  but  allowed  a  relation  to  enjoy  the  principal 
part  of  the  rent,  only  reserving  a  moderate  mainte- 
nance for  himself.  His  relative  at  length  began  to 
grumble  at  the  subtraction  even  of  this  pittance,  and 
on  that  Dodwell  resumed  his  property,  and  married. 
He  took  this  step  in  his  fifty-second  year,  and  lived  to 
see  himself  the  father  often  children.  The  works  for 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  were  also  all  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Among  these  are 
his  DUtertationes  Cjfprianica  (n.  d.  fol.)  :—Du$ert.  in 
IrencBum  (Oxon.  1689) : — Scripture  Account  o/ Rewards 
and  Punishments  (Lond.  1708,  8vo) :— Dissertations  and 
Annotations  on  the  Greek  Geographers^  published  in 
Hudson's  Geographies  Veteris  Scriptores  Greed  Minores 
(Oxon.  1698, 1703,  and  1712):  — ilmofef  Thucgdidei  et 
Xenophontei  (IGdS)  i—Chronol.  Gnxco-Romano  (1692) ; 
and  Annaks  VeOeiani^  Quintiliani,  Statiani  (1698). 
These  several  chronological  essays,  which  are  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  have  all  been  repeatedly  reprint- 
ed. Dodwell's  principal  work  is  considered  to  be  his 
De  Veteribus  Grwcorum  Romanorumque  Cgdis^  Obiterque 
de  Cgclo  Judtearum  ac  JState  Christi  Dissertationes 
(Oxon.  1701, 4to).  He  also  published  in  8vo,  in  1706, 
An  epistolary  Disccurse,  proving  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a  Principle  natu- 
raUy  mcrtal,  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  pleasure 
of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with 
the  divine  l)aptismal  spirit;  where  it  is  proved  th^it 
none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortaliz- 
ing spirit  since  the  apostles,  but  only  the  bishops. 
"  This  attempt  to  make  out  for  the  bishops  the  new 
power  of  conferring  immortality  raised  no  small  out- 
cry against  the  writer,  and  staggered  many  even  of 
those  who  had  not  seen  any  extravagance  in  his  for- 
mer polemical  lucubrations.  Of  course  it  gave  great 
offense  to  the  Dissenters,  all  of  whose  souls  it  uncere- 
moniously shut  out  from  a  future  existence  on  any 
terms.  Dodwell  died  at  Shottesbrooke  June  7, 1711" 
(English  Cyclopadia).  See  DodweWs  Works  abridged, 
with  his  life,  by  Brokesby  (Lond.  1723, 2  vols.  8vo,  2d 
ed.) ;  KIppis,  Biogrcq)hia  Britannicay  v,  820  sq. ;  Alli- 
bone.  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  611 ;  Orme,  Life  of  Boas- 
ter, vol.  ii,  ch.  viii. 

Doederlein,  Johann  Chrxstoph,  a  celebrated 
Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom  at  Windheim,  in  Fran- 
conia,  Jan.  20, 1746,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Altorf,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  1772.  In  1782  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena,  where  he  died  Dec.  2, 1792.  His  erudition  was 
solid  and  various.  His  most  important  works  are, 
Esaias  ex  recensione  text,  hebr,,  cum  notis  (1789,  8vo) : 
— SprOche  Salomons  neu  iibers.  etc.  (1778,  8vo) : — Insti' 
tutio  theologies  Christiana  (Altdorf,  1791,  8vo,  6th  ed.). 
His  miscellaneous  writings  and  sermons  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  he  edited  the  Theologische  BibUothek  from 
1780  to  1792.  His  Institutio  Theohgia  was  a  veiy  suc- 
cessful book.  In  theology,  Doederlein  stood  at  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  old  German  orthodoxy  to 
modem  Rationalism.— Saintes,  History  of  Rationalitm, 
bk.  ii,  ch.  iv. 

Do'<Sg  (Heb.  Z>oJ^,  "XtX^i,  fearful,  1  Sam.  xxi,  7, 
Sept.  Acmiy  v.  r.  Awi^k  ;  or  Jifi^'i'n,  Psa.  lii,  title,  Sept. 
Aw^k;  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  18, 22,  Doyeg',  y&H^  after  the 
Syrian  pronunciation,  Sept.  Aa»^),  an  Edomite,  and 
chief  overseer  of  king  Saul's  flocks  (Josephus,  ^w}koq, 
"  keeper  of  the  king's  mules,"  Ant,  vi,  12, 1),  which  is 
an  important  trast  in  Oriental  courts.  B.C.  1062.  At 
Nob  he  was  witness  of  the  assistance  which  the  high- 
priest  Ahimelech  seemed  to  afford  to  the  fugitive  Da- 

^  by  furnishing  him  with  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and 


by  supplying  him  with  bremd  even  from  the  wnd^ 
ble  (1  Sam.  xxi,  7).  Of  this  he  iafled  not  to  iski 
the  king,  who,  regardless  of  the  explanation  offs^iir 
Ahimelech,  and  finding  that  the  chiefr  censand^ 
and  hesitated  to  lay  their  hjuida  upon  a  penoe  k  * 
cred,  commanded  Doeg  to  slay  him  and  his  priat  r. 
the  number  of  86  persons),  and  to  destnj  all  ie 
families  and  property — a  task  which  was  eieeu 
with  equal  readiness  and  cruelty  bj  the  Edodb .. 
Sam.  xxu,  18  sq.).  This  truculent  act  called  fan^  o 
of  David's  most  severe  imprecative  prayers  (P«.Ei 
of  which  divine  and  human  justice  seem  alike  ti  kjt 
required  the  fulfilment.  See  Datid;  Psauh.  1 
question  has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  boasee  W 
which  h€%as  *  detained  before  the  Lord*' (nir;,  Stfi 
ffWiXOUivoQ  NcHToropav ;  Y olgate,  satef  m  tabenaai 
DonUnt).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  id«  is 
Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  hicapable  cf  a  Kanra 
vow  (Mischn.  de  Votis,  Ix,  1,  Sorenh.),  hss  beca  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  pro9dTtE.s> 
tending  under  some  vow  or  some  act  of  porificalia  c 
the  Tabernacle  (compare  1  Sam.  xx,  18).  Tbeci 
(Kurtg,  exeg,  hanidb.  in  loc.)  has  corrected  Gcscsis; 
interpretation  (  Thescatr.  p.  1059)  of  the  phnse  tt  msc- 
ing  *  *  was  assembled  before  Jehovah.**  Ephren  Srr% 
(Opp.  i,  876)  explains  the  term  as  merely  iadioas: 
that  Doeg  had  introduced  himself  theie  ssa^h. 
whether  by  right  or  otherwise.  With  tkis  i^m^ 
FUrst's  rendering  (Hebr.  Handw,  p.  175),  tbst  k  ki 
tarried  behind  (zurtlckbleiben)  as  a  spy. 

Dog  (Sba,  ke'leb,  so  called  from  his  tortiy;  la- 
bic  helb;  Greek  xvutv,  whence  Eng.  hmmd;  Sm^ 
tive  Kwdpiov)  occurs  in  numerous  passages  bed  tf 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  (see  J^o€baxt,Bfrc 
i,  769  sq.).  An  animal  so  well  known,  whose  mv^ 
ous  varieties  come  under  daily  observation,  reqasu  w 
detailed  description  (see  the  Peany  Cyclopadia,  a.  t  i 
There  is,  however,  in  Asia  still  extant  one,  period 
more  than  one,  species,  that  never  have  ben  the  t» 
panions  of  man,  and  there  are  races  of  uncertia  ob- 
gin,  that  may  have  been  formerly  ^omeiticatBi  t« 
which  are  now  feral,  and  as  fierce  as  woItcs;  vH'«. 
in  accordance  with  Oriental  modes  of  specck,  \ks 
are  others,  exceedingly  nnmeroos,  neither  wQd  ms 
domesticated,  but  existing  in  all  the  cities  sad  to«a 
of  the  Levant,  without  owners ;  fteding  oa  curia 
and  offal,  and  still  having  the  tme  histinct  of  pnCe^ 
ing  property,  guarding  the  inhabitants  of  thediitne 
or  quarter  where  they  are  tolerated ;  and  to  fv  (^ 
ished,  that  water  and  some  food  are  not  aasaiST 
placed  within  their  reach  (see  Jardine's  JVi^sraEd' 
Library,  ix,  x).     The  trae  wild  species  of  Upper  td 


Wild  Persian  Dog. 

Eastern  Asia  is  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  reddish  csr-^^ 
not  unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  taiL  In  Pttw  ^ 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog  resembliB;  «  ^ 
exceedingly  savage.  Botii  are  gregaiioiis,  hsit  '^ 
packs,  but  are  occasionally  seen  akme.  Tkef  ^ 
readily  distinguished  from  a  wolf  by  their  shalff  » 
ftimished  tails.  In  the  time  of  the  8(9oaniii«<tf  »- 
rael  in  Egypt,  there  were  already  in  existence  dses- 
tic  dogs  of  the  principal  races  now  extsni— tk«  ^' 
dog  or  fox-dog,  tiie  honnd,  the  greyhound,  and  crvi  • 
kind  of  low-legged  turnspit  (WUkmson,  AndsKtS^ 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Dogs. 


mdgm.  i,  230),  All  the  above,  both  wild  and  re- 
aimed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  known 
•  the  Hebrews  (see  Mishna,  Baba  Kamma^  vii,  7), 
id  although  the  Mosaic  prohibition  is  presumed,  yet 
lienor  habits,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  necessity 
'  their  condition,  must  have  caused  cattle-dogs  to  be 
tained  as  property  (Deut  xxiii,  18),  for  we  find  one 
'  that  race,  or  a  house-do^,  actually  attending  on 
avellers  (Tobit  v,  16 ;  xi,  4).  It  is  to  be  presumed 
tat  practically  the  street-dogs  alone  were  considered 
I  abisolutely  unclean ;  though  all,  as  is  the  case  among 
lohammedans,  were  excluded  from  familiarity.  (See 
eijeau,  Dog$  on  Old  Sadpturet,  etc.  Lond.  1863.)  In 
gyptj  anterior  to  the  Christian  sera,  domestic  dogs 
ere  venerated.  See  Nibhaz.  They  continued  to  be 
lerished  till  the  Arabian  conquest,  when  they,  like 
le  unowned  street-dogs,  fell  under  the  imprecation  of 
[oharamed,  who  with  reluctance,  though  with  good 
>licy,  modified  .his  denunciations  and  sentence  of  de- 
ruction  in  favor  of  hunting-dogs,  and  even  permitted 
ime  killed  by  them  to  be  eaten,  provided  they  had 
St  devoured  any  portion  of  it  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  31). 
he  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Syrophoenician 
Oman,  and  her  answer  (Matt,  xv,  26,  27),  certainly 
oply  a  domestication  and  domiciliation  of  dogs;  but 
mple  toleration  of  their  presence  is  all  that  can  be 
ithered.  They  lived  on  what  they  could  get.  Among 
le  Moors  of  North  Africa  a  similar  position  of  the  dog 
occasionally  seen.  They  **  grant  him,  indeed,  a  cor- 
er  of  their  tent,  but  this  is  all ;  they  never  caress 
im,  never  throw  him  anything  to  eat"  (Poiret's  Bar- 
iry,  i,  253).  Besides  the  cattle-dog,  the  Egyptian 
ound,  and  one  or  two  varieties  of  greyhound,  were 
tost  likely  used  for  hunting — a  pastime,  however, 
hich  the  Hebrews  mostly  pucsued  on  foot.  On  the 
^3rrian  monuments  they  are  depicted  in  hunting 


Aeient  AMtyrimn  Hanting-dog« — ^From  a  SUh  in  the  British 
Musenm. 

cenes.  The  street-dog,  without  master,  apparentiy 
erived  fh>m  the  rufous-cur,  and  in  Egypt  partaking 
f  the  mongrel  greyhound,  often  more  or  less  bare, 


with  a  mangy,  unctuous  skin,  fre- 
quently with  several  teeth  want- 
ing, was,  as  it  now  is,  considered 
a  defiling  animal.  It  is  to  animals 
of  this  class,  which  no  dopbt  fol- 
lowed the  camp  of  Israel,  and  hung 
on  its  skirts,  that  allusion  is  more 
particularly  made  in  Exod.  xxi, 
31,  for  the  same  custom  exists  at 
this  day,  and  the  race  of  street- 
dogs  still  retains  their  ancient  hab- 
its (Prosp.  Alpin.  Eer,  jEgypt.  iv, 
8,  p.  230  sq. ;  Russel,  ^12^^,  ii,  65 ; 
Bosenmttllcr,  Morgtn.  iv,  76).  A 
portion  of  the  Cairo  packs  annual- 
ly become  hajis^  and  go  and  return 
with  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  while 
others  come  from  Damascus,  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  pilgrims  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  are  similarly 
attended  to  Kerbela :  indeed,  ev- 
ery caravan  is  so,  more  or  less,  by 
these  poor  animals.  But  with  regard  to  the  dogs  that 
devoured  Jezebel,  and  licked  up  Ahab*s  blood  (1  Kings 
xxi,  23),  they  may  have  been  of  the  wild  races,  a  species 
of  which  is  reported  to  have  particularly  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Kishon  and  the  district  of  Jezreel.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  shocking  end  of  Jezebel,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  more  than  half-wild  street-dogs  of  the 
East,  living  upon  their  own  resources,  and  without  own- 
ers, soon  make  rapid  clearance  of  the  flesh  of  dead  bod- 
ies left  exposed,  whether  of  human  creatures  or  beasts 
(Bruce,  Trav.  iv,  81).  Among  other  instances,  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  number  of  Indian  pilgrims  were  drowned 
by  the  sinking  of  a  ferr^'-boat  in  which  they  were  cross- 
ing a  river.  Two  days  afterwards  a  spectator  relates : 
"  On  my  approaching  several  of  these  sad  vestiges  of 
mortality,  I  perceived  that  the  flesh  bad  been  com- 
pletely devoured  from  the  bones  by  the  Pariah  dogs, 
vultures,  and  other  obscene  animals.  The  only  por- 
tion of  the  several  corpses  I  noticed  that  remained 
entire  and  untouched  were  the  bottom*  of  the  feet  and 
msides  ffthe  hands,  a  circumstance  that  may  afford 
a  corroborative  proof  of  the  rooted  antipathy  the  dog 
has  to  prey  upon  the  human  hands  and  feet.  Why 
such  should  be  the  case  remains  a  mystery*'  (Kitto's 
Daily  lUust.  in  loc.).  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  p.  850)  states 
that  he  saw  on  the  very  site  of  Jezreel  the  descend- 
ants of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jezebel,  prowling  on 
the  mounds  without  the  walls  for  offal  and  carrion 
thrown  out  to  them  to  consume ;  and  Wood,  in  his 
Journal  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  complains  that  the 
dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at  his  natural  position  in  the 
social  state  (compare  Strabo,  xvii,  821 ;  Burckhardt, 
TVav.  ii,  870).  The  dog  was  employed,  however,  in 
sacrifice  by  some  ancient  nations  (Pausan.  iii,  14,  9 ; 
Amob.  iv,  25 ;  Julian,  Orat.  v,  p.  176 ;  Pliny,  xviii, 
69 ;  comp.  Saubert,  De  sacrific.  c.  23,  p.  518  sq.),  and 
was  even  sometimes  eaten  (Plutarch,  De  toUert,  am- 
mal.  c.  2 ;  Justin,  xix,  1).  The  cities  of  the  East  are 
still  greatiy  disturbed  in  the  night  by  the  bowlings  of 
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•treei-dogt,  who,  it  seems,  were  similarly  noisy-  in  an- 
cient times,  the  fitct  being  noticed  in  Psa.  lix,  6, 14 ; 
and  dnmb  or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfireqaently  seen, 
inch  as  Isaiah  allndes  to  (Ivi,  10).  The  same  passage 
has  reference  to  tiie  peculiarly  fitful  sleep  of  the  dog, 
and  his  sadden  start  as  if  during  a  dream  (see  J.  G. 
Hichaelis,  Ob$erv,  8aer,  ii,  50  sq.). 

The  dog  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for 
their  houses  (Isa.  Ivi,  10 ;  comp.  Iliad^  xxiii,  178 ;  OdjfM. 
xvii,  809),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xzx,  1 ; 
comp.  IHad^  x,  188 ;  xii,  302 ;  Yarro,  J2.  i2.  ii,  9 ;  Colum. 
Tii,  12;  see  Thomson,  Lamd  and  Book^  i,  801).  Then 
also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs  used 
to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of  the  cities,  de- 
vouring dead  bodies  and  other  ofikl  (1  Kings  xiv,  11 ; 
XTi,4;  xxi,19,28;  xxli,88;  2  Kings  U,  10, 86 ;  Jer. 
XT,  8 ;  Psa.  lix,  6, 14),  and  thus  became  such  objects 
of  dislike  (comp.  Harmar,  i,  198  sq. ;  H6st,  Nachr,  o. 
MarokkOj  p.  294;  Joliffe,  p.  827)  that  fierce  and  cruel 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Psa.  xxii,  16, 20 
(bw  Jer.  xv,  8;  comp.  Joseph.  Anl,  xv,  8, 4;  Homer, 
iSf.  xvii,  255 ;  xxii,885).  Moreover,  the  dog,  being  an 
unclean  animal  (Isa.  Ixvi,  8 ;  Matt,  vii,  6 ;  comp.  Hor- 
ace, J^.  i,  2, 26),  as  still  in  the  East  (Arvieux,  iii,  189; 
Hasselquist,  p.  109),  and  proverbially  filthy  in  its  food 
(Prov.  xxvi,  11 ;  2  Pet  ii,  22),  the  terms  %,  tkai  dog, 
dog's  head  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  of  humil- 
ity  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  14 ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  8;  ix,  8;  xvi,  9;  2  Kings  viii,  18).  Knox  relates 
a  stoiy  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon,  who,  being  asked  by 
the  king  how  many  children  he  had,  repUed, "  Your 
majesty's  dog  has  three  puppies."  Throughout  the 
whole  East  **  dog"  is  a  term  of  reproach  for  impure 
and  profime  persons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  by  the 
Jews  respecting  the  QentUee  (Rev.  xxii,  15 ;  compare 
SchOttgen,  Hor,  Bth.  i,  1145),  and  by  Mohammedans 
respecting  ChristUns  (Wetstein,  i,  424 ;  ii,  274).  The 
wanton  nature  of  the  dog  is  another  of  its  characteris- 
tics, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^ba  in'Deut 
xxiii,  18  means  a  male  prostitute  (I.  q.  U^^p) ;  comp. 
Ecclus.  xxvi,  25,  ^^A  thcandeM  tooman  shall  be  counted 
as  a  dogi"  (Hesych.  m/Wc  dvaiSiiQ),  We  still  use  the 
name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the  world  as  a 
term  of  contempt  (comp.  Athen.  vi,  270).  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  afi^ont,  but  to  ask 
him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult — Suggerfe- 
roshj  or  dog-seller,  being  the  most  offensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition  of  the 
article  (roif  KwapioiQ^  Matt  xv,  26 ;  Mark  vii,  27)  im- 
plies that  the  presence  of  dogs  was  an  ordinaiy  feature 
of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour's  time.  When  Christ 
says  in  Matt  xv,  26,  **  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,"  by  the  children 
are  meant  the  Jews ;  by  the  dogs,  the  Gentiles.  In 
the  Rabbinical  writings  the  question  is  put,  "  What 
does  a  dog  mean?"  and  the  answer  is,  ''One  who  b 
uncircnmcised."  The  dog  and  the  sow  are  mentioned 
together  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  8 ;  Matt,  vii,  6 ;  2  Pet  ii,  22,  as 
being  alike  impure  and  unacceptable.  Paul  calls  the 
&l8e  apostles  dogs  on  account  of  their  impurity  and 
love  of  gain  (Phil,  iii,  2 ;  see  Simon,  Kvi/o/BXct/zuz,  a 
Pernio  mandatay  Smalcald,  1747).  Those  who  are  shut 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  caUed  dogs,  sorcer- 
ers, etc  (Rev.  xxii,  15),  where  the  word  is  applied  to 
aU  kinds  of  vUe  persons,  as  it  is  to  a  particular  class 
in  Deut  xxiii,  18.     (See  Wemyss's  SynOfol.  DicL) 

Dogma  (Gr.  SSyfui)^  a  doctrine  received  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  fsith.  I.  In  the  Scriptures  the  Greek  word 
Soyfia  has  nowhere  the  meaning  of  doctrine.  In 
Ephes.  ii,  15,  and  Col.  ii,  14,  it  denotes  Jewbh  ordi- 
nances. In  other  passages  (Luke  ii,  1 ;  Acts  xvi,  1 ; 
xvii,  7)  it  designates  the  decrees  of  Roman  emper- 
ors. IL  This  term  is  used  by  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church,  both  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, to  designate  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
he  whole  of  the  Christian  doctriaes.     Thus,  by 


Ignatius,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hmpkegim^  (cfcsfi  xk 
the  Christian  doctrines  are  called  ioypuxra  rem  0^ 
Koi  rutv  dwoorSXiitVi  and  by  Origen  (m  MatA,  hm. 
xii,  §  23),  SoyfUiTa  Btov.  In  his  woi^  uganw^  Cefax 
(001161a  Celstan,  iii,  c  89)  be  calls  the  wbok  sf  ^ 
Christian  doctrines  rd  doy/uz,  and  the  apodfas  i^ 
oKoXoi  rov  iSyfiaro^.  The  ecrlfiastical  wntos  if  ik 
2d  and  8d  centuries  also  applisd  it  to  the  teaeo  4 
philosophical  schools.  But  the  meaniBK  0krirlim  i^ 
trine  came  to  be  the  commoa  use  of  the  w«rd  m  a 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  lan^nage  oi  the  Gni 
and  Latin  writers,  and  tram  the  Latin  it  has  psMd 
into  most  of  the  modem  langoagea,  espedaUythMtrf 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  English,  tiK  wari/)bf. 
mo,  in  this  theological  sense,  is  only  of  late  ohhb; 
much  in  use,  but  Doctrine  has  generally  beea  asada- 
stead  of  it 

Dogmatio  Theology  (Lst  TTkeoiogia 
Germ.  DogmaOscke  TheSogie^  DogmeOik)  is  a~ 
branch  of  theology,  the  object  of  whictf  is  to  pnaeott 
scientific  and  connected  view  of  the  accepted  dectiiu 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  English  theology  the  sas 
has  not  come  into  general  use,  bat  dogmiiirs  src  b> 
eluded  in  S3r8tematic  Theoloig7.  In  Genaaay  it  ^ 
came  common,  particularly  after  DanseiB  and  G^xt 
to  separate  systematic  theologj  mto  degiaaiies  tai 
ethics,  and  this  arrangement  is  now  genereJIy  iilniiiil. 
In  the  following  article  we  speak  of  "  Dognstic  Tki> 
ology"  with  special  reference  to  its  cnltivatke  a  Go- 
many,  and  to  its  place  in  the  theological  KtecsfeBK  «f 
Germany,  reserving  the  English  Utentme  on  te  is^ 
Ject  for  the  article  ''  Theology." 

I.  Idea  and  Scope  of  DogmaUce, — ^Tlie  ftmctiaai  if 
dogmatic  theology  are  twofold :  first,  to  estafaliih  vhM 
constitutes  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  lai^  sad  to 
elucidate  it  in  both  its  religions  and  Its  phUniwifhini 
aspects ;  secondly,  to  connect  the  individnal  dectn^ 
into  a  system.  As  regards  the  second  faDction.  si 
writers  on  dogmatic  theology  have  mote  or  Ins  tk 
same  aim  in  view ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fbraMr,tba 
is  between  them  the  widest  possible  divergeaee.  Then 
are,  in  particular,  three  raidically  different  vievi  «f 
what  constitutes  a  doctrine,  of  the  soorces  frsa  vbck 
dogmatic  theology  has  to  derive  its  chief  niatefisl,Mf 
of  the  value  of  the  doctrines  shown  to  be  artidfls  of  tfat 
Christian  faith.  These  views  we  may  call  the  Ena- 
gelical,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Rationalistk. 

1.  From  the  stand-point  of  an  Evangelka]  the^ 
gian  the  Bible  alone  is  recognised  as  the  rale  of  ftiiL 
and  as  the  source  from  which  we  have  to  derive  tw 
religious  beliefr.  The  Evangelical  dogmatic  tbe^ 
gian  presupposes  the  divine  inspizatioa  of  Ae  B&k. 
which  another  special  branch  of  systematae  thealsi^. 
Apologetics  Qn  English  literatore  coaunonly  aSei 
Evidences),  has  to  demonstrate.  He  does  net  cBftr 
into  a  minute  interpretation  of  the  true  sense  of  ti» 
word  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  proper  tanetiamdaas 
getical  theology,  but  his  aim  is,  by  combining  afl  rnVkk 
the  Scriptures  teach  on  one  particnlar  snl^^ect  ti  es- 
tablish a  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Among  those  vte 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  aad  ts 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  there  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ChrAian  Church  a  wide  difiTerence  of  c^ 
ion  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  paseaf^es  of  the  Bible- 
word.  Thus  different  theological  parties  have  srivrs 
in  the  Church,  and  different  ecclesiastical  organizatiav 
(churches,  sects,  heresies).  The  latter,  in  many  is- 
stances,  have  adopted  "  symbolical  bo<^*'  setting  festli 
their  conception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  oa  thr 
most  important  articles  of  fiiith,  and  hare  iVimsaiVi^ 
fh>m  their  members,  and  in  particnlar  from  nuoisMv 
an  acceptance  of  their  distinctive  views.  Henct  vi 
have  Lutheran  dogmatics,  Refbnnsd  dfyaatirs.  elc 
Julius  Mttller  Qn  Herzog's  Bnqftiopadie^  s.  v.  Jkf- 
matik)  objects  to  denominational  di^natics,  and  m- 
sorts  that  Protestants  should  have  only  CSbwicua  (k«- 
matioe— not  Reformed,  Lutheran,  etc     Bnt  in  tka 
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pe<rt  ire  think  Schleiermacher  is  correct  (Dantelhrng 
Aeoi,  StvdkuMj  §  98)  in  stating  that  dogmatic  the- 
Ky  must  be  written  firom  tiie  point  of  view  of  some 
lurcli.  Confession,  while  he  is  entirely  wrong  in  mak- 
:  il;  a  branch  of  Historical  Theology.  Protestant 
paoAifcics  treats,  not  of  opinions,  bat  of  doctrines  ao- 
*te€i  as  snch  by  the  Church. 

2.  T*lie  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
urcb  recognises,  besides  the  Scriptores,  the  tradi^ 
a  of  the  Church  as  part  of  the  rule  of  fkith.  The 
ript;iiTe8  are  only  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
dclk  the  Church  declares  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
^matic  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
dse^piently  contains  only  those  doctrines  which  that 
Lurcli  has  declared  to  be  such.  All  other  doc- 
nes  that  have  not  received  this  formal  definition  by 
e  Clinrch,  however  clearly  they  may  appear  to  be 
ounded  in  the  Scriptures  or  demonstrated  by  the- 
>gical  science,  have  only  the  value  of  ^theological 
•inioii"  iikeol<^pumen<m).  With  regard  to  the  Bibli- 
1  proof  for  the  doctrines,  Ronuun  Catholic  writers 
atmgniah  between  Biblioal  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
ines,  the  latter  of  which  can  only  be  proved  by  tra- 
tion.  Other  distinctions  made  by  them  are :  Dog- 
ata  ifnpUcUa  and  eapticUa  (fttlly  defined) ;  pure  (if 
Ley  can  only  be  known  ftx)m  divine  revelation)  and 
Ixed  (if  they  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  reason), 
ecessaiy  (those  a  belief  in  which  is  declined  to  be 
ecessmry  for  salvation)  and  useful  (which  are  not 
ecessaxy  for  salvation). 

8.  The  first  Rationalistic  writers  on  dogmatic  theol- 
gy  did  not  reftise  belief  in  any  doctrine  Uiey  found  in 
ie  Bible ;  but,  demanding  that  the  conformity  of  every 
biblical  doctrine  with  reason  should  be  demonstrated, 
bey  introduced  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  ex- 
lahiin^  away  a  number  of  doctrines  which  thus  fiir 
lad  been  generally  accepted  both  by  Evangelical  and 
toman  Catholic  theologians.  Subsequent  schools  of 
Nationalism  denied  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the 
K>oks  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  rejected  all  doo- 
rines  as  Biblical  which  could  only  be  proved  by  the 
>ookB  rejected  by  them ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Old 
restament  was  denied  w»  toto.  In  the  New  Testament 
I  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  opinions  of  the 
ipostles  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  infallibility  claim- 
ed for  the  latter  exclusively.  Finally,  schools  arose 
irhich  maintained  the  fkllibility  of  Jesus  himself,  and 
irhich  regarded  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible  as 
entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  any  system  of  hu^ 
man  opinions.     See  Rationalism. 

II.  Hittory. — ^The  beginnings  of  a  systematic  ex^ 
hibition  of  Christian  doctrine  are  seen  in  the  Apos- 
toUc  and  the  Kicene  Creeds.     Among  the  writers 
of  the   ancient  Church,  Origen,  in  his  work  iripl 
<ipXta>v,  presented  the  first  outline  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed a  system  of  (dogmatic)  theology.     Among  the 
works  of  Augustine,  the  following  were  of  a  similar 
character:  EiuMri^^  ad  LaurmUutm  (de  fde^  tpe  et 
caritaie);  de  dootrma  chrittkata;  de  eivUate  Dei;  de 
fde  ac  tifmbolo!  de  eedena  dogmaifSnu,    They  were 
followed  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Qennadius,  and  Ju* 
nilius.    In  the  Greek  Chnrch,  the  Catecheses  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  (6  \6yo^  KarnxitTiicoi  6  f^^yac)  and  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (CcOecheeee  ad  hap&tandos  ei  bapH' 
tatoi)  belong  to  this  class  of  literature,  though  they 
have  chiefly  a  practical  object.    The  first  scientific 
system  of  dogmatio  theology  was  written  by  John  of 
Dsmascns  (cc^ootc  cixpijS^C  r^C  ^odo^ov  vitntiitq)^ 
whom,  however,  Isidor  of  Hispalis  (died  636)  had  pre- 
ceded as  a  compiler  (in  his  Seniaiilim),    Dogmatic  the- 
ology in  the  Middle  Ages  finds  its  foremost  expression 
in  ^diolasticism,  which  is  supplemented  by  Mysticism. 
In  the  9th  century  Sootus  Erigena  was  distinguished 
as  a  thinker;  but  his  principal  work,  De  dhinone  no- 
tens,  is  not  a  dogmatio  theology  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.    At  the  close  of  the  11th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Roscellin, 


and  Abelard  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  treatment  of 
dogmatic  theology,  and  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween philosophic  speculation  and  iSuth.  But  a  strict- 
ly scientific  method  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  by 
the  Magitter  Senientiarum  (Peter  Lombardns),  whose 
followers  (Robert  Pulleyn,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  etc.)  were 
called  SentenHaru.  The  school  of  St  Victor  (Victo- 
rines),  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  unite  profound  mys- 
ticism with  dialectics.  Scholasticism  was  ftirther  de- 
veloped by  the  greater  acquaintance  of  the  theologi- 
ans with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  dates  from  the 
Crusades.  Alexander  of  Hales  {Doctor  Irrefixigibi' 
lie,  1222^4245),  Albertus  Magnus  (1222-1280),  Thom- 
as Aquinas  (1221-1274,  the  head  of  a  new  theological 
school  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  theologians  of 
the  Dominican  order),  compiled  works  of  immense  ex- 
tent, called  SumfiUB,  in  which  every  chapter  was  sub- 
divided into  questions,  distinctions,  etc.  But,  chiefiy 
owing  to  the  ascendency  of  Nominalism,  scholastic 
theology  soon  degenerated  into  absurd  subtleties.  In 
opposition  to  the  Thomistic  school,  the  mystic  school 
of  Bonaventura  {Doctor  SerapkicuSj  died  1274)  and  the 
dialectic  school  of  Duns  Sootus  (Dr,  SubtiSe,  died  1808) 
arose,  bo^  fh)m  the  Franciscan  order.  The  confiict 
of  theological  schools  became  a  conflict  of  monastic 
orders.  The  SumnuB  were  succeeded  by  Quodlibets ; 
the  multiplicity  of  questions  was  infinitely  increased. 
The  liberal  but  sceptical  Occam  (died  ld47)  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  **last  of  scholastic  theologians,"  Gabriel 
Biel  (died  1495),  while  Mysticism,  which  had  taken  a 
practical  turn  in  the  works  of  Master  Eckart,  Tauler, 
Ruysbroek,  and  Suso,  was  brought  into  a  scientific 
shape  by  Gerson  {Dr,  Chrittianisgimut,  died  1429).  See 
Scholasticism.  The  progress  of  humanistic  ^tudies 
secured  for  dogmatic  theology  a  more  complete  and 
thorough  treatment,  but  only  externally.  Its  regen- 
eration begins  with  the  Reformation.  Luther  was  a 
preacher  rather  than  a  dogmatic  theologian.  The 
foundation  of  evangelical  dogmatics  was  laid  by  Me- 
lancthon,  the  praceptor  Germofwe,  in  his  loci  communee 
(subsequently  loci  ihedogici).  He  was  followed  in  the 
Lutheran  theology  by  Chemnitz,  ^gidius  and  Nicolaus 
Hnnnius,  and  the  zealous  Hutter  (Luthenu  redivimui), 
whose  loci  were  particularly  opposed  to  the  moderate 
school  of  Melancthon.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of 
this  period  is  the  Lod  theologici  of  J.  Gerhard ;  and 
among  other  great  writers  were  Quenstedt,  Calov, 
Hollaz,  Baier,  etc.  In  these  works  a  new  school  of 
Scholasticism  arose,  which  again  called  forth  an  op- 
posing school  of  Protestant  mysticism  (Jacob  Bdhme, 
Weigel,  Amd).  In  the  Reformed  churches  there  was 
fVom  the  beginning  a  less  strict  adherence  to  symbolic 
books,  and  a  prevalence  of  the  exegetical  treatment  of 
theology  over  the  dogmatic.  Zuingle  wrote  several 
dogmatical  works  of  considerable  value ;  but  the  stand- 
ard work  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Calvin's  Jrutifutio 
Christiana  rdigionie.  Other  Reformed  writers  on  dog- 
matic theology  were  Bullinger,  Musculus,  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, Hyperius,  and,  in  the  17th  century,  Keckermann, 
Polanus  of  Polansdorf,  Alsted,  Alting,  WoUeb,  Bur- 
mann,  Heidanns,  F.  Heidegger.  New  methods  of 
treating  dogmatic  theology  were  attempted  by  Cocce- 
ius  ("  Federal  Theology")  and  Leydecker  (the  "  eco- 
nomlnal"  method,  dividing  the  subject  according  to 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity).  In  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Calixtus  endeavored  to  substitute  the  analytical  way 
("final  method*')  for  the  synthetical, 'which  had  been 
followed  since  Melancthon.  At  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century.  Pietism, 
and  the  philosophical  systems  of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz, 
and  Wolf,  began  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
upon  dogmatic  theology  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  Reformed  Church,  Ar- 
minianism,  represented  by  Limborch  and  the  French 
school  of  Saumur,  gained  numerous  adherents ;  while 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  new  methods  were  attempt- 
ed by  Piaff,  Buddeus,  Carpsov,  Rambach,  and  J.  S. 
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Banmgaiten,  the  last  named  being  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Wolflan  philosophy.  The  new  meth- 
od WEB  more  fully  developed  by  Semler,  Michaelis, 
Teller,  TdUner,  Ddderlein,  Horus,  and  others,  who 
prepaived  the  way  for  Bationaliam,  among  whose  early 
representatives  were  Grnner,  Eckermann,  and  Uenke. 
A  new  epoch  began  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
by  which  the  works  of  Tieftrunk,  St&udlin,  and  Am- 
mon  were  more  or  less  influenced.  The  orthodox 
system  was  adhered  to  by  Storr  and  Reinhard,  more, 
however,  with  regard  to  its  supranatoralistio  char- 
acter than  to  all  its  ecclesiastical  definitions  and  de- 
velopments. Aognsti  pleaded  the  authorilp  of  the 
old  doctrinal  system,  and  the  same  was  done  by  De 
Wette,  who  distinguished  himself  for  dialectical  keen- 
ness, and  by  Daub  and  Marheineke,  who  tried  a  me- 
diation between  the  old  theology  and  Hegelian  specu- 
lation. In  opposition  to  these  attempts,  Wegscheider 
consistently  developed  the  views  of  the  former  Ra- 
tionalists, and  gave  to  the  Rationalistic  system  the 
last  finish.  Bretschneider  also  proceeded  from  a  Ra- 
tionalistic stand-point,  but  in  many  questions  tried  to 
mediate  between  Rationalism  and  the  old  Church  doc- 
trine. A  powerful  influence  upon  German  theology 
was  exercised  by  Schleiermacher,  who  undertook  the 
bold  task  of  not  only  mediating  between  Rationalism 
and  Supranaturalism,  but  of  merging  the  two  into  an 
entirely  new  system,  which  was  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  both.  He  based  his  Christliche  Gkuie  nei- 
ther upon  historical  authorities  nor  upon  philosophical 
speculation;  but,  regarding  the  Christian  revelation 
solely  as  a  new,  divine,  world-redeeming  principle  of 
life,  he  represented  dogmatic  theology  as  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Christian  consciousness  manifesting 
itself  in  the  Church.  Several  theological  schoob 
sprung  from  Schleiermacher;  and  even  the  schools 
opposed  to  his  system  felt  and  acknowledged  its  im- 
portance and  its  influence.  Some  of  the  adherents  of 
Schleiermacher  defended  from  his  stand-^oint  all  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Biblical  orthodoxy.  Others  at- 
tempted a  middle  course  between  the  system  of  Schleier- 
macher and  the  symbolical  books  of  the  German  Pro- 
testant Church,  as  Twesten  (^Varletimgen  Hber  die  Dog- 
fnaUk  der  evAtOh,  Urche,  2  vols.  Hamburg,  1826-1829 ; 
4th  edit.  1887)  and  Nitzsch  (8y*tem  der  chrutUchm 
Lehre,  Bonn,  1829 ;  6th  edit  1851). 

A  third  school  rejected  these  two  as  deviations  from 
the  true  spirit  of  Sdileiermacher,  and  claimed  the  full- 
est independence  of  theological  investigation  with  re- 
gard to  both  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Confessions.  To  this  school  belong  Schweizer  (Die 
Glaubenslehre  der  etfang.-re/in'm.  Kircke,  2  vols.  Zu- 
rich, 1844-1847)  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Grwidriu 
der  eo,-kirchl.  DogmaUk^  Jena,  1830).  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Schenkel,  who  developed  a  system  of  dog- 
matics from  the  stand-point  of  conscience  {CkrUUiche 
Doffmaiik,  Wiesbaden,  2  vols.  1858-59).  While  one 
school  of  Hegel,  already  referred  to,  claimed  that  the 
new  speculative  philosophy  of  the  absolute  was  iden- 
tical with  the  orthodox  dogmas,  another  school,  the 
Toung  Hegelians,  proclaimed  that  religion,  carried 
to  its  perfection  by  reason,  is  only  a  god  worship- 
ping himself;  that  a  god-man,  as  an  individual,  had 
never  an  existence  upon  earth.  From  this  school 
proceeded  Dr.  F.  Strauss,  who,  after  declaring  in  his 
*'  Life  of  Jesus"  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  a  myth,  attacked  in  his  "Christian  Doctrine 
in  its  Historic  Development"  {Die  chrisUieke  Glauberu- 
lehre,  Tnbmgen,  1840-41, 2  vols.)  even  the  belief  in  the 
personality  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  tried  to  undermine  every  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  by  tracing  its  history.  L.  Feuerbach,  in 
his  essence  of  Christianity  {Weten  dee  Chrittenthumi^ 
1841,  Leipzig),  went  even  beyond  Strauss  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  nihilism,  rejecting  religion  itself  as  a 
dream  and  an  illusion.  Under  the  influence  of  both 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  the  so-called  Tubingen 


school,  of  which  F.  C.  Baor  was  the 
comprehend  the  historic  development  of  the 
the  dialectic  process  of  the  idea  itseli;  aad  i 
velopment  of  the  undeveloped  doctrine  of 
into  a  more  adequate  unity  of  contents  and  fism.  Vi 
have  no  complete  system  of  dogmatics  froa  aaf  |a» 
inent  writer  of  this  schooL  Many  Gennan  tke^apB 
sustain  either  an  eclectic  or  an  indepeadcat  tela 
with  regard  to  the  philosophical  schools  just 
Thus  liebner  {ChrisOieht  Zki^moeii,  Getting,  lift ii 
i)  and  Lange  {CkrietHcke  DogmoUk,  Heiddbii|,  Hi- 
1852)  were  called  the  Epigoni  of  speculative  ^th^ 
and  Hase,  the  Church  historian,  was  a  pramiaeeti^ 
resentative  of  speculative  rationalism  {LMmkk 
evafi^Z>09ma(£k(Stottg.  1826, 5th  edit  18a(r)L  hk 
rect  opposition  to  the  rationalistic  and  specoktinlfr 
ology,  as  well  as  to  the  vague  sapraiistoialiMi  tf  di 
18th  century,  there  dereloped  itself  at  ^  begi^ 
of  the  present  century  a  school  which  dfinsn^  »»- 
toration  of  the  original  theological  method  of  tk  Bi- 
formed  churches,  as  it  existed  in  the  16th  eentan, » 
pecially  of  the  old  Lutheran  dogmatics,  iwag^ 
works  of  this  class  are  H.  Schmid  {Dogmas  ier  9- 
luth,  K,  Erlangen,  1843,  5th  edtiion,  1868)  snd  Pt% 
(KirdtUche  Glaubenelehre,  Stuttgardt,  1854-63^4  r^. 
Ebrard  wrote  a  msnnal  of  dogmatics  frtn  the  sod- 
p<mit  of  the  evangelical  school  in  the  United  En^ 
ical  Church,  which  is  based  upon  the  doctnses  c» 
mon  to  the  old  Lutheran  and  old  Befonned  ctoc^ 
(jChristUche  Dofftnatik,  Konigsberg,  1851-52,  J  ftfc.  31 
edit.  1862-68).  Previously  Tob.  Beck,  abandoeiBgtk 
traditional  method  of  theological  schools,  «m^  « 
bring  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  without  regnit»4> 
ological  controversies  and  symbolical  books,  iits  a  ij> 
tem,  using  many  new  terms  (Die  chieU.  LAniin> 
echqft,  Stuttgardt,  1840). 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  writainA^ 
matics  for  a  long  time  after  the  Reformatko  adkni 
to  the  scholastic  method.  Prominent  amoig  tha 
were  Bellarmin,  Canisins,  Maldonat,  and  fiecna 
Noel  (Alexander  Natalis,  died  1724)  mtrodseed  a  m 
dogmatic  method,  more  simple,  and  in  maaj  ic^ 
emancipating  itself  from  the  clumsiness  of  scb^ 
cism.  In  Germany  a  number  of  writers  sfipeandic. 
g.  Schwarz,  Zimmermann,  Brenner,  DobmsjcrXIs- 
ing  on  the  reigning  philosophical  schoc^  Aaw 
works  aiming  merely  at  a  sjrstematic  exhibitkarf 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  tiiose  by  LiebefoiEa 
and  Perrone  (a  Boman  Jesuit)  have  acquired  ^a» 
nent  reputation.  Klee  {KathoL  Dogmt^  li^t 
1835,  8d  ed.  1845)  paid  prominent  atteatton  to  Bi^ 
and  patristic  arguments,  but  neglected  the  pl^aafh- 
cal  development  of  doctrines.  This  featore  is  wm 
conspicuous  in  the  manuals  of  dogmstia  by  Stssitt- 
maier  {Chriid.  DogmaHk,  Freiburg,  1814-51,  <  ^^ 
Diermger  iLekrfmch  der  kcUk,  Dogmatit,  4tk  cditia. 
1858),  and  Kuhn.  The  establishment  of  a  aev  tfa» 
logical  school  was  attempted  by  Hermes  (q.  t.^  ^ 
conceiving  doubt  as  the  necessary  condition  of  tr^ 
sought  Uuough  doubt  to  advance  to  tlie  pitiafif  tfe 
Boman  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  his  system  vai  c» 
demned  by  the  Pope.  The  same  fiike  happened  te  & 
system  of  GUntber  (q.  v.),  and  to  most  of  the  wAs  rf 
Frans  Baader  (q.  v.),  who  was  largely  andff  tk» 
fluence  of  ScheUing. 

On  the  history  of  dogmatics,  see  Heiaricfc  (F**** 
finer  Geackichte  der  vereehiedeneH  Lekrarlok,  etcLa^ 
1790);  Schickedans  {Verwck  ewer  GetA.dtr<^ 
GlaubemUkre,  Brunsw.  1827) ;  Hermann  (€«*»* 
der  protest,  Dogmatik  von  M^mdUhm  (u  Sdbiett 
Cher,  Leipz.  1842);  and  Gass  (Getekiekte  ^F^^'^ 
schen  Dogmatik  «»  ihrem  Zueatnmenkange  mt  iffp^ 
ologie  Hberhaitpt,  Beriin,  1854-1866,  4  vols.);  Fraafc 
Gesdkichie  d.  prot.  Tlkeologie  (Leips.  1862-«&,  2  ^)} 
Domer,  GetchickU  der  proMatU.  Tkeologie,  hm^* 
DeuUchhnd  (1867,  8vo).  See  also  Herzog,  BaiJ> 
cyhbpadie,  ili,  438;  Hagenbach,  Eaei^ppi^^^^ 
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wum  Theology  (In  Nem  American  CjfdofXBdia,  Tiii, 
I,  And  onr  art.  DocTBiNBa,  History  op. 

loloino.  See  Dulcdosts. 
tolefal  creatures  (Q'^n'^>  ochim\  prop,  shriekt^ 
ce  howling  animak;  Sept.  i^x^*  «m>M6,  Yolg.  dra^ 
J,  dragons)  is  thought  by  moBt  to  be  a  general 
le  for  howUu,  or  screech-owls,  which  the  prophet 
licts  will  occupy  the  desolate  palaces  of  Babylon 
i.  xiii,  21).  See  Owl.  As  the  parallelism  requures 
e  animal  inhabiting  ruins  and  uttering  a  disconso- 
cry  to  be  understood,  the  Rabbins  (with  Abulwa- 
anderstand  the  fnarten,  or  kind  of  weasel  (comp. 
eig,  in  loc.),  which  has  a  clear,  short,  plaintive 
«  (Bechstein,  Naturgeach,  i,  28).  But  the  owl  b 
«  probable,  as  it  is  well  known  for  this  peculiarity 
np.  gemere,  Pliny,  x,  16 ;  j«m,  Virg.  -^fin.  iv,  462). 

OCHIM. 

>old8ii8  (AdXc(roc)t  a  citizen  of  Gadara  of  rank 
wealth,  whom  the  inhabitants  slew  out  of  spite  to- 
ds the  Romans  on  surrendering  the  dty  to  Vespa- 
I  (Josephns,  War,  iv,  7,  8). 

>ome  (Latin  domttf,  a  house).  In  the  early  Mid- 
Ages  the  word  domiu  was  applied  to  the  house  of 
t,  and  especially  to  the  cathedral  church.  In  this 
er  sense  the  derivatives  of  the  word  are  still  used 
taly  and  Germany.  The  word  dome  is  used  more 
erally  in  architecture  to  signify  the  roof  to  the 
>le  or  a  part  of  a  building,  which  roof  has  a  circular 
Mlygonal  base,  and  whose  perpendicular  section  is 
irvcd  line.  Such  domes,  or  curved  roofs,  are  found 
y  early  in  the  history  of  architecture,  especially  in 
uria  and  Persia.  The  dome  of  modem  architecture 
its  origin  in  the  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Etruscan 
le.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  the  finest 
mple  existing  of  the  ancient  Roman  dome.  In  the 
santine  architecture,  a  flat  dome  over  the  centre  of 
rch  edifices,  resting  upon  four  arches,  and  support- 
below  by  half  or  quarter  domes,  is  copied  in  the 
kish  religious  architecture.  A  modification  of  the 
santine  into  the  horse-ehoe  dome  has  been  intro- 
ed  largely  into  the  Russian  and  some  other  Orien- 
branches  of  architecture.  In  the  transition  from 
Byzantine  to  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture, 
dome  became  more  of  a  cupola.  In  the  Gothic  ar- 
»ctnre  the  dome  disappeared.  The  Baptistery  at 
1,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  has  a  dome  for  a  roof, 
agh  all  the  ornaments  are  Gothic.  It  was  during 
Renaissance,  that  the  modem  dome  was  developed. 
!  first  oife  built  was  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito, 
Florence.  It  had  a  semicircle  for  its  section,  and 
;  single.  The  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence 
a  diameter  of  189  feet,  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Pe- 
B  in  Rome,  and  only  three  feet  less  than  that  of 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  dome  is  considered  by 
te  to  be  more  elegant  in  outline  than  that  of  St. 
er*s,  which  others  consider  the  most  graceful  dome 
r  built.  Both  rest  on  a  cylinder,  or  drum,  and 
h  are  double :  that  is,  they  have  each  an  interior 
le,  surmounted  by  an  exterior  one,  rising  from  the 
le  base,  and  being  more  pointed.  This  exterior 
is  only  for  its  effect  on  the  extemal  architecture. 
!y  are  both  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  called  a 
tern.  All  later  Renaissance  domes  are  built  on  this 
leral  type.  Among  the  most  famous  domes  are  the 
owing :  Pantheon,  Rome,  143  feet  in  diameter ;  Ca- 
dral,  Florence,  139 ;  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  189 ;  St.  So- 
ft, Constantinople,  116 ;  St  Paul's,  London,  112 ; 
sqne  of  Achmet,  Constantinople,  92;  Church  of  the 
alids,  Paris,  80;  St.  Vitalis,  Ravenna,  65;  St. 
rk's,  Venice,  44. — ^Maigne,  Dictionnaire  dies  engines 
is  Us  arts  (Paris,  1864) ;  Lttbke,  GeschkhU  der  Btw- 
St;  VioUet  le  Due,' IHcUonnaire  de  VArchUedure 
ris). 

Dominio,  a  saint  of  the  Bomish  calendar,  founder 
he  order  of  **  Dominicans."    His  name  was  '*  Do- 


mingo de  Guzman,  and  he  was  bom  in  1170  at  Cala- 
horra,  Spain.    He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palentia,  in  1198  was  made  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Osma,  and  in  1198  a  priest  and  archdea- 
con.    He  subsequently  became  known  as  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  was  sent  on  missions  to  various  parts  of 
Spain,  and  into  France.     Having  had  his  zeal  in- 
flamed by  the  progress  of  the  Albigenses,  he  bent  all 
his  energies  to  their  conversion.     Finding  his  own  ef- 
forts insufficient,  he  appears  to  have  conceived  the  Idea 
of  founding  an  order  of  preaching  friars,  whose  special 
duty  should  be  the  conversion  of  heretics ;  and  about 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  he  began  to 
carry  his  purpose  into  effect.     He  soon  found  numer- 
ous volunteers  to  his  new  order,  and,  to  disarm  oppo- 
sition, he  and  his  followers  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine.    As  a  distinct  order,  they  did  not,  however, 
receive  the  formal  verbal  approval  of  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent III,  till  1215.     See  Dominicans.     Dominic  did 
not,  however,  trust  for  the  uprooting  of  heresy  simply 
to  his  own  preaching  and  that  of  his  followers.     Find- 
ing that  his  eloquence  failed  to  convert  the  Albigenses, 
he,  with  the  papal  legates,  Peter  of  Castelnau  and  Rai- 
nier of  Raoul,  obtained  permiBsion  of  Innocent  III  to 
hold  courts,  before  which  they  might  summon  by  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  without  reference  to  the  local 
bishops,  any  individuals  suspected  of  heresy,  and  in- 
flict upon  them,  if  obstinate,  capital  punishment,  or 
otherwise  any  lesser  penalty.     Peter  of  Castelnau, 
who  had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  by  his  se- 
verity, was  killed  at  Toulouse  in  1208 ;  and  then  waa 
prochiimed  by  the  pope,  at  the  instigation  of  Dominic, 
that  fearful  *  crusade,'  as  it  was  designated  by  Inno- 
cent, to  which  all  the  barons  of  France  were  sum- 
moned, and  which,  under  the  captaincy  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  led  to  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of  these 
so-called  heretics.     See  Albigenses.     Dominic  him- 
self, it  has  been  said,  was  not  personally  crael ;  but 
towards  heretics  he  had  no  compassion,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  so  far  firom  attempting  to  lessen  the  horrible 
slaughter,  he  did  what  he  could  to  stimulate  it.    Dom- 
inic is  very  frequently  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  this  is  an  error.     He  and  his 
companions  in  the  commission  to  examine  and  punbh 
the  Albigenses  were  commonly  called  ^  Inqubitors,' 
but  their  commission  was  merely  local  and  temporary. 
The  *Holy  Office'  was  not  formally  established  till 
1238,  when  Gregory  IX  laid  down  tiie  rules  and  de- 
fined the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  which  he  appointed 
for  various  countries  under  the  name  of  '  Inquisitorial 
Missions.'     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
chief  inquisitor  was  a  Dominican  monk,  Pietro  de  Ve- 
rona, and  that  the  govemance  of  the  Inquisition  was 
placed  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans. 
The  Romish  accounts  make  Dominic  a  miracle-work- 
er even  to  the  extent  of  raising  the  dead  to  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Napoleon,  •  at 
Rome,  on  the  Ash-Wednesday  of  1218,  and  by  otiier 
miracles.    Dominic  died  at  Bolog^  in  1221.    He  was 
canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX  on  July  8, 1284 :  the 
Church  of  Rome  keeps  his  festival  on  Aug.  4.     Domi- 
nic is  said  to  have  written  some  commentaries  upon 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Paul,  and  the  canonical  episties,  but 
they  have  not  come  down  to  us." — EngliA  Cychpadia; 
Butier,  Lives  of  Saints,  Aug.  4 ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug. 
i,  645  sq. ;  La^rdaire,  VtedeS,  Domimgne  (Bmxellea, 
1848),  and  (Euvres  (Paris,  1864),  vol.  L 

Dominica  in  Albia  {the  Sunday  of  tMe  gar^ 
ments\  a  titie  anciently  given  to  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  because  on  this  day  those  persons  who  had 
been  baptized  at  Easter  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
the  chrysomes,  or  white  robes,  which  they  received  at 
baptism.  These  were  laid  up  in  the  church  as  evi- 
dences of  their  baptismal  profession. — Bingham,  Orig, 
Eccks,  bk.  XX,  ch.  V,  §  12. 

Dominica  Palmflmm.    See  Palm-Surdat. 
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Dominloale,  a  white  yeil  anciently  worn  by 
women  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Eucharist.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  dandmcaU  was  not  a  linen 
doth  which  women,  in  the  sixth  century,  were  in 
some  churches  required  to  take  to  the  Encharist,  and 
with  which  they  covered  the  hand  before  the  bread 
was  laid  upon  it.  Augustine  may  refer  to  this  in  one 
of  the  sermons  usually  ascribed  to  him,  De  Tempore, 
in  which  he  says  that  it  was  customary  for  men  to 
wash  their  hands  when  they  communicate,  and  for 
women  to  bring  their  little  linen  cloths  to  receive  the 
body  of  Christ.  In  the  Council  of  Auxerre,  A.D.  590, 
a  rule  was  enacted  that  no  woman  should  receive  the 
Eucharist  in  her  bare  hand,  but  nothing  further  is  pre- 
scribed. The  best  authorities,  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  dommicale  was  a  veil  for  the  head. — Far- 
rar,  EcoUm.  Didkmary,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Oriff.  Eodee, 
bk.  XV,  ch.  V,  §  7. 

Dominioal  Letter,  the  letter  in  our  almanacs 
which  marks  the  Lord's  Day  (Dies  Donum),  usually, 
printed  in  a  capital  form.  In  the  calendar,  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  applied  to  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  letter  A  being  always  given  to  the  1st 
of  January,  whatsoever  that  day  may  be,  and  the  oth- 
ers in  succession  to  the  following  days.  If  the  year 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  mak- 
ing an  exact  number  of  weeks,  no  change  would  ever 
take  place  in  these  letters.  Thus,  supposing  the  Ist 
of  January  in  any  given  year  to  be  Sunday,  all  the 
Sundays  would  be  represented  by  A ;  not  only  in  that 
year,  but  in  all  succeeding.  There  being,  however, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  da3rs  in  the  year,  the  first 
letter  is  again  repeated  on  the  31st  of  December,  and, 
consequently,  the  Dominical,  or  Sunday  letter  for  the 
following  year  will  be  G.  The  retrocession  of  the  let- 
ters will,  for  the  same  reason,  continue  evexy  year,  so 
as  to  make  F  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  third,  etc. 
If  every  year  were  common,  the  process  would  con- 
tinue regularly,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  years  would  be 
sufficient  to  restore  the  same  letters  to  the  same  days 
as  before.  But  the  intercalation  of  a  day  every  bis- 
sextile or  leap  year  causes  a  variation.  The  leap- 
year,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days, 
will  throw  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  following  year 
back  two  letters ;  so  that,  if  the  Dominical  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  be  C,  the  Dominical  letter 
of  the  next  year  will  be  A.  This  alteration  is  not  ef- 
fected by  dropping  a  letter  altogether,  but  by  changing 
the  Dominical  letter  at  the  end  of  February,  where  the 
intercalation  takes  place.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  every  fourth  year,  twenty-eight  years  must 
elapse  before  a  complete  revolution  of  the  Dominical 
letter  can  take  place ;  and  it  is  on  this  fact  that  the 
period  of  the  solar  cycle  is  founded.  The  rules  for 
finding  the  Dominical  letter  for  any  year  are  given  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. — Hook,  C%.  Diet,  s.  v. 
See  Cycle. 

Dominioane,  an  order  of  mendicants  founded  by 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  de  Guzman  about  the  year  1215.  In 
England  they  were  generally  called  Black  Friars  ftnom 
their  garments,  in  France  Jacobins,  from  the  fiict  that 
their  first  French  house  was  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  at 
Paris.  They  called  themselves  commonly  Preaching 
Friars  (Fratres  PnecUcaUirea),  from  their  office  of 
preaching. 

I.  ffistory.—Dominic  projected  the  order  when  he 
was  preaching  against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.) ;  but  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  declared  itself  against  any 
increase  of  the  monastic  orders.  Nevertheless  Inno- 
cent III  was  prevailed  upon  to  approve  of  the  order 
on  condition  that  it  should  assimilate  itself  as  closely 
as  possible  to  one  already  in  existence.  The  successor 
of  Innocent,  Honorius  III,  was  less  reluctant,  and  con- 
firmed the  Dominicans  as  a  new  and  independent  or- 
der. It  spread  rapidly  over  all  Christian  countries. 
In  1221  thirteen  of  the  friars  went  to  England  fbr  the 


purpose  of  establishing^  tbe  onlcr,  mM  ! 
ton,  then  archbishop  of  CMatertmty. 
proval,  they  fixed  their  first  boaae  A 
second  house  was  in  LoodoB.      At  tbe  I 
solution  of  the  monasteries  nude 
were  58  houses  in  Englanid  and  Wa 
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second  general  chapter  was  held,  in  ISSL,  at  I 
60  convents,  belonging  to  eight  provincesi,  i 
sented,  and  a  great  many  friars  irei 
tablish  new  houses.     In  1278  tbe  number  afU 
vents  amounted  to  417.     In  1233  tbe 
V.)  was  transferred  to  them  by  tbe  Fope. 
them  a  powerful  and  pemicioixs  inBaeaee  m  i 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  France.     Tbey  sbowed  so  I 
eagerness  in  hunting  np  and  prosectituis  1 
a  popular  pun  changed  the  lULine  £ 
Domini. canea  (the  dogs  of  the  Lord). 
dowed  in  1272  with  all  the  privileges  of  tbe  i 
orders,  they  soon  gave  np  begging,  aad,  af^ ' 
allowed  in  1425  to  accept  donatioiis,  th^  i 
great  wealth.     Together  with  tbe   FraodscsM,  I 
became  the  chief  representatives  o(  tbe  i 
science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  occupied  a  \uiBt  i 
of  the  theological  chairs  at  the  anixersities«  i 
came  in  most  controversies  not  only  Hbe  rin 
also  the  bitter  opponents  of  the   FrandscaBS. 
greatest  theologian  among  them  in  tbe  IGddk  1 
was  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.),  whom  tfaer  ban  * 
since  followed  as  a  standard  authority.    'AnoBfti 
other  celebrities  are  Albertns  Magnus,  Eccsid,  Ti 
Suso,  Savonarola,  Las  Casas,  Tincent  Feriia;  ad 
cent  of  Beauvais.     As  theologians,  they  were 
Nominalists,  Augnstinians,  and  oppanesti  of  the 
maculate  Conception.     In  literature  in  geaer.  * 
have  had  great  influence,  as  the  Mqgiater  aaeri 
at  Rome,  in  whose  hands  is  tbe  censorship  of  books,  W 
alwaj^  been  taken  from  their  order.    T^ja^f^ 
great  popular  fiivor  not  only  by  their  preachiBS,  bstl^ 
the  establishment  of  an  order  of  tertxsmis,  open  u 
laymen.    The  people  were  also  gained  by  tkes  espf 
daily  by  the  spreading  of  the  use  of  tbe  Boflirr(^^} 
which  was  introduced  by  them,  and  whidi  bocaDcia 
consequence  of  the  many  indulgences  atta^edt^/f^ 
the  popes,  a  very  popular  form  of  worship.   TIk^ 
minicans  also  belonged  to  the  most  aeakna  labiRn  a 
the  foreign  missions  of  tbe  Roman  ChnrdL   V^f  / 
their  members  were  sent  to  the  East ;  and  io  Aiveak 
in  particular,  they  succeeded  in  uniting  a  gmt  nny 
Armenians  with  the  Roman  Church.     After  tb#  ^ 
covery  and  conquest  of  America  by  tbe  Sptuv^^ 
Dominicans  protected  the  natives  from  being  eeiltY<^ 
but  gave,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  irapolM  tot^ 
importation  of  slaves  from  Africa.     In  Amekt  b^ 
in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  tfaey  surpassed  ill  otbtf 
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Ix>iHrei>,  numbers,  and  riches.  In  Europe,  on 
ary ,  tkk&  reputation  and  influence  of  the  order 
VecUnfid..  The  conduct  of  Totzel  (q.  v.)  in 
S  the  papal  indulgences  brought  odium  upon 
e  order,  and  the  development  of  the  Inquisi- 
paVn,  nnder  the  management  of  the  Domini- 
acbed  to  tlieir  name  a  stain  which  will  never 
ed^  out.  In  the  countries  which  embraced 
ntiBTH  tliey  lost  over  400  convents,  while  in 
Catbolic  countries  they  were  generally  super- 
s  confessors  at  the  court  and  as  teachers  at 
^rexaities,  l>y  the  Jesuits.  Several  attempts  to 
che  order  were  made  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
>ut  led  only  to  the  establishment  of  12  reformed 
^tions.  Xbe  whole  order  was  never  brought 
>  its  ori^nal  simplicity  and  vigor.  Yet  they 
unted  in  the  18th  century  more  than  1000  con- 
if  inotiks  and  nuns  in  45  provinces,  11  of  which 
atside  of  £arope.  In  consequence  of  the  French 
ition,  they  lost  all  their  convents  in  France  and 
m,  nearly  all  in  Germany,  and  many  in  Italy ; 
the  19th  century  they  were  entirely  suppressed 
ain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia.  In  1832  the  em- 
of  'Rua&ia  suppressed  in  the  sole  province  of  Mo- 
55  Dominican  convents.  In  Father  Lacordaire 
*der  received  a  member  of  great  reputation  and 
nee,  and  through  him  the  order  ¥ras  re-establish- 
France  in  1845.  In  Austria  the  Dominicans  re- 
ntly  submitted,  in  1858,  to  certain  reforms  which 
'oye  ordered  to  be  introduced.  According  to  the 
isions  made,  all  the  novices  are  to  be  bound  to  the 
3nt  rule,  which  will  also  be  established  in  every 
ent  as  eoon  as  it  will  have  a  majority  of  reformed 
ks.  The  order  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
es  of  North  America  and  in  Franco,  and  establish- 
t&  ^x«t  convent  in  Prussia  m  1860.  The  Domin- 
s  entered  the  United  States  in  1589,  but  their  mis- 
.s  have  been  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  Fran- 
ana  and  Jesuits.  The  first  bishop  of  New  York, 
ce  Goncanen,  had  been  assistant  general  of  the  or- 
.  A  great  activity  in  behalf  of  its  spreading  was 
a  later  period  displayed  by  fkther  (later  bishop) 
awick,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  entered  the  novi- 
te  at  Bomhem,  Belgium.  He  established  the  cou- 
nt of  SuBoee,  Springfield,  Ky.,  which  is  now  the 
vitiate  of  the  order  in  the  tFnited  States. 
II.  CoruiUution. — ^The  constitution  of  the  order  was 
.Qfpied  at  a  general  chapter  in  1220,  and  is  in  all  es- 
ntial  points  like  that  of  the  other  mendicant  orders, 
t  the  head  of  the  order  is  a  general,  who  is  elected  by 
general  chapter  for  lifB,  and  is  assisted  in  the  exer- 
ise  of  his  office  by  a  number  of  definitores.  The  or- 
er  is  divided  into  provinces,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
•Tovmcial,  who  is  elected  at  a  provincial  chapter  by 
be  superiors  of  the  houses,  who  are  called  priors. 
Their  habit  consists  of  a  white  garment  and  scapular, 
with  a  white  mantle  and  hood  ending  in  a  point. 

III.  Statiitics, — ^The  Dominicans  have  still  convents 
in  Italy  (4  in  the  city  of  Rome,  with  about  100  mem- 
bew),  Yrauoe  (10  in  1862),  Belgium,  Holland,  England, 
Ireland  (about  50  members  in  1848),  Austria  (87  con- 
vents with  202  members  in  1843),  Prussia  (first  con- 
vent established  in  1860),  Peland  (in  1841, 16  houses 
with  160  members),  Spain,  Russia,  Turkey,  Mexico, 
Centml  and  South  America,  and  the  United  States, 
"Where  they  have  houses  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tncky,  and  Wisconsin.     In  1862  the  totol  number  of 
convents  was  estunated  at  860  houses,  with  4000  mem- 
hets.   ^fthr'8  Getchichteder  M9nch»orden;  Helyot, 
OrdruMtSimx;  Malvondi,  A«naie$  Ordimt  Pradica- 
torm  (RomaB,  1746) ;  Castillo  and  Lopez,  Hittoria  gen- 
f^^8,Dommgogd«mOrdmdePredic(Uores(bl[Bd-- 
rid,  1612  sq.  6  vols,  fol.) ;  Ahtonius  Senensis,  Chrome, 
^mfrwiPhwBca*.  (Paris,  1686, 8vo).    A  complete  list 
fi*  d\  the  saints,  martyrs,  writers,  etc.,  of  the  order  is 
given  in  Annk  Dominicaine  (Paris,  1678  sq.  18  vols. 
^)*  The  complete  statutes  (^  the  order  may  be  found 
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in  Holstenii  Codex  lUguktrum  (Angsborg,  1769, 6  vols, 
fol.). 

Dominican  Nuns,  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  de  Guzman  in  1206,  at  Prouille,  near 
Toulouse.  They  were  mostly  converted  Albigenses. 
At  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  they  counted 
about  400  convents  in 
Europe  and  America. 
They  fell  earlier  into 
irregularities  and  dis- 
orders than  the  monks. 
They  took  part  in  all 
the  reforms  which  were 
introduced  among  the 
monks,  and  split  into 
similar  congregations. 
The  first  convent  of 
the  order  in  the  United 
States  was  organized 
by  father  Thomas  Wil- 
son, in  Kentucky,  in 
1823,  from  which  some 
other  houses  have 
sprung  in  the  dioceses 
of  Cincinnati,  Nash- 
ville, and  San  Francis- 
co. There  are  also  con- 
gregations in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Milwaukee  and 
Brooklyn.  They  have  also  convents  in  most  Italian 
states,  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many,  Ef^land,  Russia.  Their  house  in  Rome  is  un* 
der  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Dominicans,  while 
in  most  other  countries  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  diocesan  bishops. 

Dominiotim,  a  term  applied  by  ancient  writers  to 
the  Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Lord's 
house.  Cyprian  uses  it  in  two  meanings  in  the  same 
paragraph :  Locuples  et  dive*  6«,  ei  Dominicutn  celdn-ctre 
te  credis^  qua  corbonam  non  respicis  f  qua  in  Dominicum 
sine  sacrijicio  venii ;  qua  partem  de  eaaifido^  quod  pau- 
per obtulit^  etmuMf" — "Are  you  a  rich  and  wealthy 
matron,  and  do  you  think  that  yon  rightly  celebrate 
the  DonUtticum"  (Lord's  day  or  Lord's  Supper),  "who 
have  no  regard  to  the  corban  ?  who  come  into  the  Do- 
mnUcum"  (the  Lord's  house)  "  without  any  sacrifice, 
and  eat  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  poor  have  of- 
fered ?"  The  general  application  of  the  word  was  to 
the  Lord's  house.  Jerome  says  that  the  &mou8 
church  at  Antioch,  which  was  commenced  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  completed  and  dedicated  by  Constantius,  had 
the  name  of  DonMcum  aurtum,  in  consequence  of  its 
richness  and  beauty. —  Ducange,  Gloesarium  Med.  et 
inf,  Latimtatiey  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  Eecles.  IHcHoiuay^  s.  v. ; 
Bingham,  Ori^.  Ecdee,  bk.  viU,  ch.  L 

Dominifl  De,  Mabc  Autont,  a  learned  Italian 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1666,  of  an  ancient  family,  at 
Arba,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  studied  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Loretto,  and  at  the  University  of 
Padua.  The  authorities  of  the  university  used  their 
influence  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  order  of  Jesuits: 
to  this  he  appears  to  have  consented  at  first;  and, 
while  passing  his  novitiate,  he  gave  instruction  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  eloquence.  At  the  same 
time  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  theology. 
The  routine  of  a  college  life  not  suiting  his  taste,  De 
Dominis  quitted  Padua ;  and,  on  Uie  recommendation 
of  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  he  was  appointed  bishop  ef 
Segni,  much  to  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Spalatro ;  but, 
while  holding  this  dignity,  he  became  embroiled  with 
the  pope  (Paul  Y)  by  taking  a  part  in  the  disputes 
between  that  pontiff  and  the  Venetians  respecting  the 
endowment  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  On  this 
occasion  he  threw  out  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
pope ;  and  he  further  gave  offence  by  entering  upon 
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the  important  but  personally  dangeroos  snbject  of  re- 
forming the  manners  of  the  clergy.  He  resigned  his 
archbishopric  and  retired  to  Venice  in  1615,  and  in 
1616  he  came  to  England,  where  James  I  appointed 
him  dean  of  Windsor.  He  now  prepared  his  boolc, 
Dt  RepubHcA  EccUaiatUoa^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  pope  has  no  supremacy  over  other  bish- 
ops (Lond.  part  i,  1617 ;  part  ii,  1620 ;  part  iii,  Hanor. 
1622,  fol.).  He  edited  fiither  Paul's  Hut.  of  the  Couw 
cU  of  Trent  in  English.  De  Dominis  appears  to  hare 
been  restless  and  inconstant,  for  after  a  few  years  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
having  received  from  Gregory  XV  a  promise  of  par- 
don, he  set  out  for  Rome.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  some 
intercepted  letters  gave  indications  that  Ills  repent- 
ance was  not  sincere,  and  he  was  in  consequence  com- 
mitted to  t\^e  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  a  few  montlis,  he  died,  September,  1624. 
Being  convicted  after  Ills  death  of  heresy,  his  body 
was  disinterred  and  burnt.  A  pamphlet,  called  liis 
Reasoru/or  rtncnrndng  the  ProUstcaU  ReUgion^  appeared 
in  London  in  1827  (8  vo).  Dr.  Newland,  dean  of  Ferns, 
published  in  1860  a  Life  and  Contemporaneous  Church 
History  of  De  Z>0Mtiiif.— Hook,  Ecoks.  Biog,  iv,  474 ; 
English  Cydopaodia;  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist,  vii,  434  sq. 

DomXntui  vobiscam  (the  Lord  he  wth  you\  a 
form  of  salutation  used  in  the  liturgies  of  several  of 
the  Christian  churches.  It  is  taken  fW>m  the  book  of 
Ruth,  together  with  the  response  et  cum  spkitu  tuo — 
**and  with  thy  spirit"  It  was  introduced  into  Chris- 
tian worship  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  A 
canon  of  the  first  council  of  Braga,  in  568*  directed 
against  a  custom  which  the  Priscillianists  had  adopt- 
ed, of  assigning  one  form  of  salutation  to  the  bishops 
and  another  to  the  presbyters,  enjoins  all  to  nse  the 
same  form,  Domimu  sit  vobiscum — **the  Lord  be  with 
you  ;**  and  the  people  to  reply,  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo — sicut 
ab  ipsis  apostoUs  traditionem  omnis  reOnet  oriens — **  and 
with  thy  spirit,  *'  according  to  apostolic  and  Eastern  cus- 
tom.— Augusti,C%rM(/.  Archaologie,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii,  §  vi. 

Domitian  (Titus  Flaviub  Domitianus),  Roman 
emperor,  younger  son  of  Vespasian  and  Domitilla, 
succeeded  his  brother  Titus  as  emperor  A.D.  81,  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  96.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  affected  great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public 
morals,  but  his  true  character  showed  itself  later  in  al- 
most unexampled  cruelties.  In  A.D«  95  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  directed  particu- 
larly against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were 
then  confounded  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius  (/n  Do- 
mitian,  ch.  xii)  ascribes  the  proscriptions  of  the  Jews, 
or  those  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and 
whom  he  styles  as  ^'improfessi,'*  to  the  rapacity  of 
Domitian.  Ensebius  (iii,  17)  says  that  Domitian  *'■  was 
the  second  that  raised  a  persecution  against  us,  and 
established  himself  as  successor  of  Nero  in  his  hatred 
and  hostility  to  God."  The  same  writer  (iii,  19,  20), 
following  Hegesippus,  tells  of  a  summons  of  the  grand- 
children of  Jnde  the  apostle  to  appear  before  Domi- 
tian. He  questioned  them  as  to  their  birth,  claims, 
property,  etc.  and  when  they  answered  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  for  which  they  looked,  was  purely  spir- 
itual, he  dbmissed  them.  The  tyrant  was  not  so  len- 
ient with  his  own  relatives.  Flavins  Clemens  and 
Domitilla,  who  were  charged  with  "Atheism  and  Jew- 
ish manners,"  charges  often  brought  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Flavins  was  executed  and  Domitilla  banished, 
A.D.  95.  Domitian  himself  was  assassinated  (A.D. 
96).  A  tradition  (not  now  believed)  speaks  of  St, 
John  as  having  been  tried  beforo  Domitian,  and  that, 
having  been  condemned  to  be  plunged  into  a  caldron 
of  boiling  oil,  he  came  forth  unhurt  See  Milman, 
History  of  Christianity,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv ;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fallj  ch.  xvi,  and  the  article  Pebsecutiok. 

domitilla,  niece  (or  wife)  of  Flavins  Clemens,  who 


was  put  to  death  under  Domitiaa  (q.T. 
18).     It  is  not  certain  that  tb^  i 
it  is  at  least  probable.     DomitOlA  Ad  mat 
tyrdom,  but  was  iMUiisbed  ;  an  imwaRiai 
says  that  she  was  afterwards  barat  luda'bpLl 
is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the 
May  12.     See  Butler,  Livem  oy  Sam^  Usj  ^; 
mont,  Memoiresy  ii,  124;  Mnzdock'a 
£fMtory,N.Y.ed.,  i,  W. 

DomUA  {house),  a  designatiaB  of  tke  dat^i 
appendages  of  the  chnrch,  in  ascin 
tinguisliing  epithets  attached ;  tfaos 

DoMus  Basilica  (oIkoi  ^ffikam)  (jm  Ik 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  a^Joming  tke 
bins,  Vit.  Const,  iv,  59 ;  Bingfaain,  Or^.  £edklt^ 
ch.  vii,  §  18. 

DoMUB  CouncB^  the  haute  of  As  ims^ 
Tertullian  for  a  church.  Wlien  writaig  w^ 
Valentinians,  who  aifiected  secrecj  la  ^k  i 
he  compares  them  to  the  Eleusiniaii  njstoBL  li 
temple  was  so  guarded  with  doocs 
a  man  must  be  five  years  a  candidate  befaRkd 
be  admitted  to  the  adytum  oi  the  deity,  or 
the  sanctuary.  ''Whereas,**  s«js  be,'*thiAMi^ 
owr  dove  is  plain  and  simple,  deligfats  in  kagtiai^ 
places,  affects  the  light,  loves  th«  figure  «rtkl| 
Ghost,  and  the  orient  or  morning  aim^vlkkiil 
figure  of  Christ."  "The  hoose  of  the  dwi*  m 
here  to  be  the  same  as  **  the  hoose  of  Quiit' 
explains  it,  the  house  of  the  dove-like  re^JH.  ui 
the  dove-like  disciples  of  Christ  (TertaUiaa  <« 
Valentin,  c.  8,  cited  by  Bingham,  Orig.  Eeda,  \t  d 
ch.  i,  §  2. 

DoMUB  Dki,  DoMire  DrviwA,  Donna  Eocuaj- 
the  House  of  the  Lord,  the  Ditwe  HausSy  theSmj 
theChutt^  (1.)  The  first  of  these,  Ik  lor/ifi^ 
was  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  the  chaith-Miil 
and  it  is  still  in  use.  It  answers  to  the  GnA 
Kovj  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of  Mf«^ 
"Church."  See  also  DoMnacvM.  (l)"n««^ 
title.  Divine  House,  was  applied,  anxmg  tibsftpsh 
mans,  to  the  emperor^s  palace,  and  it  was  lebei^k 
this  use  by  some  Christian  emperors.  It  vii  ab*^ 
plied  to  the  Church ;  and  from  this  doabk  m^ 
confusion  has  arisen  in  interpreting  aaciest  «rta 
(8.)  The  title  House  of  the  Church  was  appHBd  s^s^ 
to  the  church  edifice,  but  also  to  the  lishtfp>i«« 
after  the  third  century. — Bin^bam,  Oriy,  E^^ 
viii,  ch.  L 

Donaldson,  Johk  William,  D.D.,  sarfw^ 
itndinarian  divine  and  scholar,  was  bora  ti  I^^ 
June  10,  1811.  He  was  educated  firrt  si  tk  Can- 
sity  of  London,  and  afterwards  at  Titutj  Q^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  BJL  ia  18M," 
obtained  the  second  place  in  the  firrt  dsfl  rf  the  (^ 
sical  tripos.  In  1886  he  was  elected  f^Uor.  Bsr^ 
utaUon  rests  upon  his  nnmeroos  and  vshiUi  «i^ 
in  philosophy  and  classical  literator^  e.  g«fej^ 
of  the  Greeks  (8vo,  many  editions)  ;-3'«i'  ^^ 
(1889;  8d  ed.  1859) :  —  rommttmw  (1M4).  Aft*  ■ 
ordination  he  became  head-master  of  BoT'  Stt^ 
mnnds,  where  he  remaiaed  several  rten,  oi  f^ 
lished  MaskU  le  Sopher  (a  treatise  on  H^^Tf 
mar),  and  finally  Jashar,  or  Fragssir^ia  ijA^F^" 
minum  Hebraicomm,  etc.  (Berlin,  18M,-  i«^^ 
8vo),  the  object  of  which  was  to  'W**"*^^-!! 
book  of  JdsAor  from  the  ftagmentt  icsttewdthiwg 
the  O.  T.  The  book  Is  ftill  of  wfld  sad  «'*22 
ooi^ectures.  See  Jashbb.  Soon  sft«r  be  R^ 
his  place  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  retorarf^fr 
bridge,  where  he  gave  a  coarse  of  ]ectsiei  tf  ^ 
synonymes,  and  occupied  himself  with  tnitia'  "* 
he  wrote  a  vdume  entitled  ChrisHtmOiM^^  t 
cUed  with  the  Comdmsiom  of  modem  o^^fT^ 
(Lond.  1867, 8vo),  an  attempt,  accordisfftothiiw* 
"to  stay  the  plague  of  unbelief  whickhtf  tei''' 
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"ollowed  in  the  tram  of  a  dishonest  Bibliolatrj." 
S6  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  classical  examin- 
the  University  of  London.  He  died  in  London 
lO,  1861.  Dr.  Donaldson  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
^,  learning,  and  integrity,  but  bis  critical  facnlty 
iot  equal  to  the  tasks  he  ambitiously  attempted. 
Ytia  Jashar  abounds  in  misapplied  learning,  un- 
■1  criticism,  and  unsound  exegesis,  was  amply 
a.  on  its  appearance  by  Ewald  and  other  German 
ars,  and  by  Perowne  and  others  in  England.  See 
utl  of  Sacred  LUerature,  July,  1855,  article  i,  and 
L860,  p.  206;  CkrittUm  Memembrancer^  Oct.  1855, 

>iiar.    See  Thob. 

>iiaria  (avaBrjfiara,  Lnke  xxi,  5),  gifts  and  of- 
^  to  adorn  the  Church.  The  term  was  also  sp- 
in later  times  to  gifts  to  the  Church,  which  were 
on  pillars,  and  set  in  public  view  as  memorials 
me  great  mercy  which  men  had  received  from 
— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecde$,  bk.  viii,  ch.  viii,  §  1. 
ooation  of  Constantine,  a  forged  imperial 
,  published  between  A.D.  755  and  766,  professing 
ntain  a  gift  firom  Constantino,  in  the  year  824,  of 
e  and  Italy  to  Sylvester,  then  Pope.  The  docu- 
:  exists  both  in  a  Greek  and  Latin  text,  and  was 
prodoced  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I  to  Charle- 
ne.  Baronius  defended  its  genuineness ;  but  its 
ioasness  is  now  generally  admitted.  Its  substance 
I  follows :  **  We  give  as  a  ftee  gift  to  our  most 
\eA  father,  Sylvester,  the  Pope,  the  dty  of  Bome, 
the  cities  of  all  Italy,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  the 
r  Western  countries.  To  make  room  for  him,  we 
cate  our  sovereignty  over  all  these  provinces ;  and 
withdraw  from  Bome,  transferring  the  seat  of  our 
ire  to  Byzantium,  since  it  is  not  just  that  a  terres- 
empeior  should  retain  any  power  where  God  has 
ed  the  head  of  religion."  **  According  to  the  le- 
i,'*  says  Gibbon,  ''the  first  of  the  Christian  emper- 
was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  wa- 
of  baptism,  by  St.  Sylvester,  the  Boman  bishop ; 
never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recompensed, 
royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  his  seat  and  patri- 
ly  of  St.  Peter;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding 
)w  capital  in  the  East;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the 
i  cmdperpetual  tooereignty  of  Bome,  Italy,  and  the 
rinces  of  the  West."  The  firaud  was  exposed  by 
rentius  Valla.  For  the  "Donation*'  and  its  liter- 
history,  see  Fabricins,  BibUoth.  Gnecfi,  ed.  Harles, 
S97 ;  see  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail,  ch.  xlix ; 
man,  Latin  Ckriitiamiy^  bk.  i,  ch.  ii ;  Elliott,  Detin- 
on  of  Homamsm,  bk.  iH,  ch.  xiv ;  Mttnch,  Ueber  die 
chute  Schenkung  Constantin  dee  Groteen  (Freiburg 
I);  Biener,Z>e  CoUecHonibiu  canonum  eccUna  Grce- 
[Berl.  1827). 

>onatl8ts  (Pars  Vonati  was  the  name  they  them- 
res  assumed).  During  the  last  half  of  the  third 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centuries  there  was  a 
iblnation  of  elements  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the 
arch,  which,  in  consequence  of  and  in  connection 
h  peculiar  forces  operative  on  the  outside,  produced 
evere  strain  upon  its  stability  and  unity.  During 
i  period  there  were  repeated  and  powerfhl  centrif- 
il  tendencies,  which  gave  birth  successively  to  the 
vatian,  Meletian,  and  the  Donatist  schisms.  The 
ward  history  of  these  schisms  is  long,  and  its  re- 
te  causes  and  outward  details  must  be  learned  fh>m 
nrch  histories. 

C>f  these  movements,  that  of  the  Donatists  in  North 
rica  was  by  Ikr  the  roost  important  and  widest  in 
influence.  Substantially  it  had  the  same  ground 
i  character  as  the  Kovatian.  On  this  point  Nean- 
r  very  clearly  and  judiciously  says:  "This  schism 
le  Donatist)  may  be  compared,  in  many  respects, 
th  that  of  Novatian  in  the  preceding  period.  In 
is,  too,  we  see  the  conflict,  for  example,  of  Separa- 
m  with  Catholicism ;  and  it  is  therefore  important, 


in  so  Ikr  as  it  tended  to  settle  and  establish  the  notion 
of  the  visible,  outward  unity  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
objective  element  in  things  of  religion  and  of  the 
Church.  That  which  distinguishes  the  present  case 
is  the  reaction,  proceeding  out  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  called  forth,  in  this  instance, 
by  a  peculiar  occasion,  against  the  confounding  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  elements ;  on  which  occa- 
sion, for  the  first  time,  the  ideas  which  Christianity, 
as  opposed  to  the  papal  religion  of  the  state,  had  first 
made  men  distinctly  conscious  of,  became  an  object 
of  contentk>n  withhi  the  Christian  Church  itself— the 
ideas  concerning  universal,  inalienable  human  rights ; 
concerning  liberty  of  conscience ;  concerning  the  rights 
of  tne  conviction.  The  more  immediate  and  local  oc-  ■ 
casion  of  these  disputes  lay  in  a  certain  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism, which,  ever  since  the  spread  of  Montanism,  had 
prevaUed  in  I^orth  Africa,  and  also  in  various  circum- 
stances  superinduced  by  the  Diocletian  persecution*' 
(Neander,  Church  Hitt.  Bohn's  ed.  iii,  250).  The  sub- 
stance of  what  was  at  issue  in  this  movement  is  given 
thus  by  Dr.  Schaff :  "  The  Donatist  controversy  was 
a  conflict  between  Separatism  and  Catholicism;  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  purism  and  ecclesiastical  eclecti- 
cism ;  between  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  an  exclu- 
sive community  of  regenerate  saints,  and  the  idea  of 
the  Church  as  the  general  Christendom  of  state  and 
people.  It  revolved  around  the  doctrine  of  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  of  the  pred- 
icate of  holiness  [as  in  the  Novatian  controversy  it 
revolved,  ultimately  at  least,  more  round  the  predicate 
of  unity].  It  resulted  in  the  completion  by  Augustine 
of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
partly  developed  bv  Cyprian  in  his  conflict  with  a  sim< 
Uar  schism"  [the  Novatian]  (Schaff's  Church  Hid,  ii, 
865). 

Donatism,  starting  thus  in  a  time  of  persecution, 
when  the  question  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  ths 
Lapsed  brought  up  under  various  aspects  the  question 
of  authority  and  f^edom,  and  created,  too,  a  severer 
and  a  milder  theory  of  discipline,  had  its  roots  in  the 
age  preceding  its  actual  rise.  Embers  previously 
scattered,  but  still  full  of  latent  fire,  lay  ready  all 
around  to  create  and  fSsed  a  new  fire.  Already  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution  the  old  controversy  between 
the  rigoristic  and  the  milder  party  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline was  revived.  Secundus  of  Tigisis,  the  prhnate 
of  Numidia,  led  ^n  by  one  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrse, 
wrought  himself  into  fuiy  on  the  subject  of  severe  dis- 
cipline, advocating  prompt  exclusion,  once  and  for- 
ever, of  all  who  had  fied  in  danger,  or  delivered  up 
the  sacred  books  to  the  persecutors.  Mensurius,  with 
Csecilian,  his  archdeacon  and  successor,  headed  the 
milder  party,  advocating  moderation  and  discretion, 
and  casting  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  the  rigorists. 
This  tension  threatened  schism  as  early  as  the  year 
805  in  the  matter  of  an  episcopal  election  for  the  city 
of  Cirta  (Schaff's  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  ii,  861). 
The  actual  outbreak  was  in  811.  Mensurius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  died  in  that  year,  whereupon  the  clergy 
and  people  of  that  district,  in  a  hasty  manner,  elected 
the  archdeacon  Cncilianus  in  his  place,  and  proceeded 
to  consecrate  him  without  summoning  or  consulting 
the  bishops  of  Numidia,  a  contiguous  and  subordinate 
province.  Perhaps  courtesy  or  custom,  perhaps  some 
real  or  imaginary  right,  was  here  violated ;  at  any 
rate,  on  this  ground  the  disaffected  party  hastened  to 
resent  the  slight  by  refbsing  to  acknowledge  the  new 
bishop.  In  addition  to  the  slight  of  the  Numidian 
bishops,  they  justified  their  opposition  to  him  on  the 
ground  or  pretext  that  Felix,  one  of  the  bishops  who 
was  prominent  in  the  consecration,  was  a  Tradiior— 
that  is,  one  who  had  delivered  up  the  sacred  books 
to  the  persecutors.  In  Carthage,  also,  the  elders  of 
the  congregation,  besides  many  others,  and  among 
them  a  noble  hidy,  LudlU,  a  widow  and  very  super- 
stitious, were  oppoeed  to  him.     Socundus  of  Tigisis, 
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wHb  seventy  Namidian  bishops,  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, sammoned  Gieciliaa  to  appear,  which  he  &il^ 
ing  to  do,  they  deposed  and  excommanicated  him,  and 
elected  in  his  place  Biajorinus,  the  chaplain  and  fitvor- 
ite  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  widow,  LuciUa.  Af- 
ter his  death  in  315,  Donatus,  a  gifted  man,  of  fiery 
energy  and  eloqaence,  revered  by  his  admirers  as  a 
wonder-worker,  and  styled  the  Great,  was  made  his 
successor.  From  him  the  now  deyeloped  party  took 
their  name. 

Each  party  now  labored  to  secure  the  conquest  of 
churches,  and  thus  the  breach  was  extended,  and  the 
schism  in  the  North  African  Church  fully  effected. 
The  emperor  Constantine,  who  had  just  secured  the  sot- 
eieignty  in  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  prejudiced  against  the  friends  of  Hajori- 
nus,  for  in  his  first  edict  he  expressly  excluded  the 
party  from  the  privileges  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  condemned  without  a  hear- 
ing, the  Donatists  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Gaul,  asking  him  to  name 
judges  in  that  country  before  whom  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  in  the  North  African  Church  might 
be  laid.  He  '*  directed  that  Melchiades  (MUtiades), 
bishop  of  Rome,  with  five  other  Gallic  bishops,  should 
inquire  into  the  afEiEur;  that  CsdcOian  shoidd  appear 
before  them,  with  ten  bishops  who  were  to  present  the 
charges  against  him,  and  ten  other  bishops  who  were 
to  defend  hun"  (Neander,  Church  Higt,  Bohn's  ed.  iii, 
268).  The  trial  took  place  in  318.  Melchiades  brought 
fifteen  other  Italian  bishops,  and  Donatus  also  appear- 
ed on  the  opposite  side  as  chief  accuser  of  Csecilian, 
and  the  soul  of  the  new  party.  His  charges  were 
found  to  be  unsustained,  and  *'he  himself  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  various  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church." 

The  Donatists  were  of  course  dissatisfied  with  this 
result.  A  second  hearing  Vas  ordered  in  814,  at  which 
the  charges  against  Felix,  the  ordainer  of  Ciecilian, 
were  to  be  investigated.  Felix  was  declared  inno- 
cent. The  Donatists  now  appealed  from  this  ecclesi- 
astical decision  to  the  emperor  himself.  He  accepted 
their  appeal,  though  he  answered  it  with  violent  ex- 
pressions against  them,  and  after  Ibtening  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  in  816,  he  also  de- 
cided against  the  Donatists.  The  matter  now  took  a 
severer  turn.  The  emperor  issued  penal  laws  against 
the  Donatists,  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and 
confiscated  their  places  of  assembly.  This  exasper- 
ated them,  and  fully  developed  their  enthusiasm.  The 
strife  went  forward  not  without  the  use  of  carnal  weap- 
ons on  both  sides.  The  Donatists  were  in  spirit  un- 
subdued and  determined.  Ursacius,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  carry  the  laws  into  effect  against  them,  used 
forcible  measures  to  compel  them  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  This  produced  a  powerftil  ferment,  and 
pushed  them  to  the  point  of  desperation.  They  de- 
clared that  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  them  to 
fellowship  with  the  '*  rascal,"  as  they  called  Ciecilian. 
The  cause  of  the  Donatists  was  espoused  by  a  band  of 
idle,  roving,  fanatical  ascetics,  who  wandered  about  the 
country  among  the  huts  of  the  peasants  (whence  they 
were  called  by  their  adversaries Circumce^^tones  [q.  v.]). 
These  half-crazy  beggars  and  plunderers  excited  the 
peasants  to  all  sorts  of  violence,  and  went  forth  with 
fire  and  sword  as  the  **  Christian  champions"  (offonia- 
Uci).  Their  fury  cost  blood,  and  the  military  was  re- 
quired to  suppress  it  Some  of  the  Donatists  were 
executed,  others  banished,  and  their  churches  were 
closed  or  confiscated.  Death,  met  in  this  way,  they 
regarded  as  martyrdom,  and,  instead  of  avoiding,  they 
coveted  it.  Many  who  did  not  attain  to  this  honor  at 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  in  their  fimatical  zeal  re- 
sorted to  suicide,  casting  themselves  from  precipices 
or  into  the  fire,  and  even  hired  others  to  kill  them. 
The  emperor  saw  the  mistake  of  his  violent  measures, 
and  Ui  821  granted  to  the  Donatists  full  liberty  to  fol- 


low th^  oonvictknis  in  fidth  ftnd  w«fsli]|^it1 
time  exhorting  the  Catholics  to  patieooe  ed 
don.    This  somewhat  subdued,  bat  did  ■!  alj 
strife. 

Under  the  successor  of  Constantliie,  Cwii^ib^i 
(kred  worse  again.     We  read  of  a  bitftle  «f 
in  which  the  Donatists  were  deftotad,  aad  «f  dItaKL 
years  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.    In 
subjected  to  severe  measures. 

When  Julian  the  Apostate  came  intopovcTH* 
perOT,  the  Donatists  were  mudb.  pleased  thst  QM^ 
ity  should,  under  a  pagan  rulers  oeaae  to  fae^te 
inant  reli^n  of  the  state.  Thus,  in  361,  ther 
ed  once  more  their  full  freedoHi  in  rel^giflei  i 
and  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  emiaeaee  t^a^ 
time  was  attained  by  them.  Tbey  took 
of  their  own  churches  again  wxtii  joj;  RfHotBg^ 
edifices,  and  generally  cleansing  the  waDs  aaiilm 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  centoiy  Africa  ni  m- 
ered  with  theur  churches,  and  had  taai  haattiUm 
tist  bishops. 

To  be  thus  placed  on  a  level  merely  wifli 
religions  and  all  sects  was,  however,  after  all,  «if  t 
negative  comfort.  It  by  no  means  a4|uited  &  fift* 
culties  of  the  Donatists  with  the  dmreh,  aad 
succeeding  emperors  their  case  again  becsoe  vea 
Maxlmus,  a  deacon,  and  Primianns,  a  bisbop  ^Ca- 
thage,  coming  into  conflict  with  ea<^  od^  croki 
parties,  out  of  which  grew  sects  takii^  tbeff  aa 
the  Maxmianuis  and  the  Primianists.  Other  £^ 
and  difficulties  followed,  and  there  grew  up  mboc^^ 
more  thoughtful  and  reflecting  of  the  Attiaa  bttLfi 
a  desire  to  have  the  breach  healed.  Season  aad.  ok 
disputation  also  now  more  and  more  tocdi  tbe  ^aet  d 
violence.  A  powerftil  influence  toward  recamS^ 
began  to  be  exerted  about  396  by  Angnstioe,  iRtfre- 
byter,  and  afterwards  bishop  oif  Hippo,  in  KiBi&. 
He  wrote,  preached,  and  labored  privaitdy  aatf  p^&- 
ly  with  varied,  but  still  generally  increasing  mamv 

From  this  time  forward  the  canae  of  the  Daitio 
began  gradually  to  decline.  After  a  three-dijv'tf^ 
tration  at  Carthage  in  411,  attended  by  286  OMx 
and  279  Donatist  bishops,  where  the  old  isns  f« 
rediscussed,  the  Donatists  again  stood  defeatei  Strs- 
gent  civil  laws  were  also  again  paased  agiiast  tbea 
and  in  415  they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  d  it"^  ^ 
hold  religious  assemblies.  Even  Augustine,  wiohai 
depended  on  calm  and  earnest  dlscnssioD  beloR,  i^ 
advocated  force,  appealing  to  Luke  xiv,  28— "ccopd 
them  to  come  in" — and  exhorted  the  haitadagoSee 
of  the  law  to  proceed  in  the  infliction  of  the  appoictr^ 
penalties,  saying  that  it  was  ^'rnuch  better  that  nse 
should  perish  by  their  own  fires  than  tbit  the  wbA 
body  should  bum  in  the  everlasting  flames  of  Gekt- 
na,  through  the  desert  of  their  impious  disKoaoi' 
(Waddington,  Bialory  of  the  C^trtk,  p  IM).  i  »^ 
flame  of  violent  desperation  broke  out  A  bobtf. 
Gaudentius,  even  vindicated  suicide,  rsfeningiS/^ 
tiflcation  to  2  Mace  xiv ;  and  threatened  "thttiTia 
attempt  were  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  dmch^ 
force,  he  would  bum  himself,  with  his  canfffff^f^  ^ 
it"  In  428,  when  Africa  was  conquered  hyibiAm 
Vandals,  the  Donatists  sullbred  no  penecatioB  &« 
them  except  as  adherents  to  the  NieeiK  Creed;  aa^ 
the  great  and  long  controversiy  was  now  TirtstDr«e^ 
ed  by  the  general  destraction  of  the  Qinzch  is  A&b 
through  that  invasion.  Tet  the  Donatists  contiB»^ 
to  survive  as  a  distinct  par^  down  to  the  axA  ^ 
tury. 

As  may  be  seen  firom  our  sketch,  the  DooBti^  ^^ 
not  heretical  in  any  essential  articles  of  luth,  narrm 
they  immoral  in  life,  except  as  their  fioiiiclaB^ 
many  into  excesses,  yet  these  were  always  disapi'^ 
by  tJto  better  class.  Many  of  the  chargtf  otaBf^ 
rality  made  against  them  are  regarded  as  imibini^ 
or  at  least  as  Idghly  exaggerated.  The  schism  bega 
in  differences  of  view  in  regard  to  discipline,  ud^ 
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naed  and  widened  continnally  more  and  more  by 
and  severe  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and 
,  and  growing  fiinaticism,  separatistic  pride,  and 
on  on  the  part  of  the  Donatists.  A  rich  lesson 
le  ChuTcli  tbroogh  all  ages  lies  in  the  history  of 
remarkable   schism  and  the  subsequent  oontro- 


*  the  above  account  of  the  Donatists,  written  by 
ate  lamented  Dr.  Harbaugh,  we  append  a  few  no- 
of  viewB  held  with  regard  to  them  by  writers  who 
fy  their  position,  more  or  less  fully,  from  the  non- 
fctical  point  of  view. 

henkel,  in  'H.^ttm^b  Beal-Encjfelopddie  (art,  Kirche^ 
568),  speaks  of  Donatism  as  an  attempt  (similar 
tat  of  the  Novatians)  to  break  the  hard  diell  of  ez- 
al  ecclesiasticism,  and  to  bring  out  again,  from 
dead  mass  of  simply  baptized  Christians,  the  pure 
irch  of  the  regenerate;  to  substitute,  in  a  word. 
Christian  communion  for  an  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
on.  ^'  An^pistine,  in  opposing  the  Donatists,  went 
lar  (^Epist.  clxi,  5)  as  to  call  separation  from  the 
scopal  Church  a  crime,  and  to  say  that  no  separ»> 
could  be  saved."  The  question  turned  (Schenkel 
ceeds),  in  Ikct,  upon  that  of  Church  and  State. 
i  Donatists  saw  that  the  unity  and  freedom  of  the 
urch  were  imperilled  by  its  union  with  the  State, 
I  they  declared  against  the  State-Church  doctrine, 
n  (under  Constantino  and  his  successors)  a  new 
ng.  Angostine  not  only  adopted  the  State-Church 
)ory,  but  poshed  it  to  its  legitimate  consequence, 
it  the  State  is  bound  to  put  down  separatists  by 
ce.  See  Auocstike.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  system 
tts  on  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  set 
th  in  his  writings  against  the  Donatists. 
The  Donatist  doctrine  was  that  the  true  Church  is 
mposed  only  of  pure  Christians ;  Augustine,  on  the 
ber  hand,  held  that  the  *^  Church  consists  of  the  sum 
tal  of  all  the  baptized,  and  that  the  ideal  sanctity  of 
e  Church  is  not  impaired  by  impure  elements  exter- 
My  connected  with  it  He  nevertheless  advocated  a 
^rous  exercise  of  Church  discipline"  (Hagenbach, 
istory  of  Doctrines,  §  185).  Keander  maintains  that 
>th  the  Donatists  and  their  opponents  confounded  the 
tsible  with  the  invisible  Church,  and  placed  the  pred- 
ates of  purity  and  holiness  in  the  former.  The 
Kmatists  made  catholicity  to  depend  upon  purity; 
ngustine  made  purity  depend  upon  catholicity.  The 
k>natists  said,  **  Whoever  is  a  true  Christian  is  to  us 

Catholic;"  Augustine  said,  **No  man  can  have 
!hri8t  for  his  head  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  body, 
tie  Church."  Neander  thinks,  therefore,  that,  had  the 
>anie8  fully  understood  and  recognised  the  "  distino- 
ion  in  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  visible  and  invisible" 
which  Augustine  came  near  to,  but  did  not  carry  out), 
hey  might  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  each 
►ther  (History  of  Dogmas,  Ryland^s  transl.,  ed.  Bohn, 
,  895).  The  subject  is  very  well  treated  from  this 
x>mt  of  view,  but  with  stronger  Independent  leanings, 
J»  Punchard,  HieUny  of  ConffreffaHowaUsm,  N.  Y.  1866, 
7o\.  i,  ch.  ii.  Litton  (an  unprelatical  Episcopalian) 
bolds  that  Donatism  *' sprang  from  a  principle  true  in 
itself,  but  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  sobriety"  (Lit- 
ton, ne  Church  of  Christ,  London,  1861,  p.  618).  See 
also  Cooper,  The  FVee  Church  of  AndeiU  Christendom 
(Lond.  1868,  p.  860  sq.). 

The  sources  for  the  historv  of  Donatism  are  given 
by  Bt.  Schaflf  (Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  ii,  860  :— 
Augustine,  works  against  the  Donatists;  Optatus  Mi- 
levitanus  (about  870),  De  Sehismate  Donatistarum  ; 
Bu  Pin,  Mcmunenta  vet,  ad  Donatist.  hist,  pertineatia 
(Par.  1700) ;  Excerpta  et  Scripta  Vetera  ad  Donatista- 
rtm  Historiam  pertinenOa,  at  the  close  of  the  9th  vol. 
of  the  Bened.  ed.  of  Augustine's  works.  The  litera- 
tw^-Valesius,  J)e  Schismat.  Donat,  (appended  to  his 

ed.of  Eusebhs)  J  Walch,  Historic  der  Kettereien,  etc., 


voL  iv ;  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey's,  ii,  282 
sq.);  Roux,  De  Auffustino  adversario  Donat.  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1888) ;  Ribbeck,  Donatus  u.  AuffUsUnus,  oder  der 
erste  entscheidende  Kampf  tewischen  SqKurcUismus  u,  der 
Kirdke  (Elberf.  1868) ;  Tillemont,  Mimoires  (Bruxelles, 
1782),  vi,  1-98;  Arnold,  Kirchen.'U.'Ketzerhistoriej 
bk.  i,  ch.  viii ;  and  the  other  works  cited  above. 

Donative,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  ben- 
efice made  by  the  king  (or  any  subject  by  his  license), 
who  founds  a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  it 
shall  be  m^ely  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of  the  patron, 
and  vested  absolutely  hi  the  clerk  by  the  patron's 
deed  of  donation,  without  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction.  This  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  the 
only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  method  of  institution  by  the  bishop  not  hav- 
ing been  established  beforo  the  time  of  archbishop 
Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.  All  bishoprics,  be- 
ing of  royal  foundation,  were  originally  donatives. — 
Hook,  Cfutrch  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Donato,  Luigi,  an  Italian  cardinal,  waa  a  native 
of  Venice,  and  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  one  of  the  foundere  of  the  school  of  the> 
ology  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  which,  in  the  pa- 
pal schism  of  the  14th  century,  declared  for  Urban  Y I. 
In  1879  Urban  rewarded  Donato  for  this  service  by 
causing  him  to  be  chosen  general  of  the  Franciscan 
orders.  In  1380  he  was  created  cardinal  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  the  next  year  was  sent  by  Urban  on  a  mission 
to  Charles  III,  king  of  Naples,  for  his  want  of  success 
in  which  mission  the  pope  arrested  him,  Jan.  18, 1886. 
He  was  charged  with  oons^acy,  along  with  five  other 
cardinals,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  in  presence  of  the 
pope  himselfl  He  was  afterwards  decapitated. — Sis- 
mondi.  Hist,  des  JUpubHques  ItaUennes,  vii,  241 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Bioff,  Gsn^ale,  xiv,  689. 

Donatus  of  Casao  NigrsB.    See  Donatists. 

DonatUB  the  Great    See  Donatists. 

Donker  Curtliis,  Hendrick  Herman,  was  bom 
at  Hertogenbosch  hi  1778.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Utrecht.  He  applied  himself 
faithfully  to  his  studies,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  aside  by  the  political  excitements  of  the  time. 
In  theology  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  instructions  of  the  able  and  learned  Heringa,  who 
had  but  a  short  time  b^re  been  inducted  into  the  of- 
fice of  professor  of  theology  in  that  institution.  High- 
ly prizing  and  faithfully  improving  this  privilege,  he 
reflected  honor  upon  his  able  and  fiuthftd  instructor. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
after  spending  a  year  or  more  in  places  of  less  note,  he 
was  called  to  Arnhem,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
faithfully  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  25, 1889.  The  influence  of  Donker  on  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Holland  was  very  great.  He  was  a 
popular  and  eloquent  preacher.  His  style  was  per- 
spicuous, flowing,  and  vigorous.  For  twenty  years  or 
more  he  conducted  the  Godffeleerde  Bydrayen,  a  theo- 
logical journal  of  high  character.  In  1827  his  essay 
on  Jesus  leer  als  van  God  zelven  geopenbaard  en  het  ge- 
zag  der  rede  in  zaken  van  Godsdienst  received  the  gold 
medal  ttom  the  Hague  Society.  For  many  years  he 
was  either  president  or  vice-president  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  regulating  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  advanc- 
ing theological  science,  and  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  biblical  scholarship  in  reference  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  he  labored  zealously  and  successfhlly. 

Donne,  John,  D.D.,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1578.  He  received  the  instructions  of  a 
private  tutor  at  home  until  1584,  when  he  entered  Hart 
College,  OxiQird,  from  whence  he  went  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1587.  He  took  no  degree  at  either 
university,  as  his  parents  had  brought  him  up  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  were  unwilling  for  him  to  take 
the  necessaiy  oaths.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  com- 
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menced  the  stady  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  advancing, 
at  the  same  time,  in  liberal  edacation  under  the  care 
of  able  masters.  After  examining  the  question  of  re- 
ligion thorouglily,  he  decided  in  &vor  of  Protestant- 
ism. At  this  time,  and  for  years  after,  he  had  no  de- 
sign of  entering  the  ministry;  he  therefore  sought  civil 
employment,  and  upon  several  occasions  accompanied 
expeditions  and  embassies  abroad.  From  his  youth 
he  exhibited  powers  of  no  ordinary  character.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  be  wrote  lus  satires,  which,  Hume 
admits,  **  flashed  with  wit  and  ingenui^,'*  though 
he  speaks  of  *'  coarseness  of  expression.'*  While  yet 
a  young  man  he  wrote  the  most  of  his  poems,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  licentious  nature,  leading  us  to  in- 
fer that  his  life  at  this  time  was  impure ;  this  conclu- 
sion is  strengthened  by  the  utterances  of  deep  peni- 
tence in  many  of  his  sermons.  When  about  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  his 
father-in-law,  Sir  George  Moore,  which  resulted  in  his 
committal  to  prison  for  a  short  time.  A  lawsuit  for 
the  possession  of  his  wife  followed,  and  so  impover- 
ished him  that  he  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  his 
relatives.  He  now  applied  liimself  to  the  study  of  the 
civU  and  canon  law,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  his  discourses.  An  invitation  to  enter  the 
ministry,  extended  by  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  declined.  He  soon  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  chief  men  of  the  day,  and,  being  fre- 
quently at  court,  that  of  the  king,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  man  of  wit  and  learning.  In  1610  the  king  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  remarlLS  on  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  made  one  day  a^  table,  that  he  commanded 
him  to  embody  the  arguments  in  a  formal  treatise. 
He  complied,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  Psm- 
cfo-tnorfyr,  in  which  he  showed  that  Roman  Catholics 
ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  perusing  it, 
the  king  insisted  that  he  should  enter  into  orders, 
which,  after  two  or  three  years  spent  in  the  study  of 
theology,  he  did.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
chaplain  to  James  I,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  D.D. 
at  Cambridge.  For  a  while,  in  1617,  he  suspended  his 
clerical  functions,  fh>m  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
Soon  after  resuming  them  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  Preferments  now  came,  so  that 
he  was  soon  raised  from  a  condition  of  anxious  penury 
to  one  of  comparative  af&uence.  in  which  he  forgot  not 
his  fHends  and  the  poor.  He  also  helped  his  fother- 
in-kw.  He  died  March  81, 1631.  Donne's  epistolary 
writings  are  models  in  their  kind.  Some  of  his  poems 
are  very  fine.  But  his  sermons  constitute  his  great 
title  to  enduring  reputation.  With  a  style  somewhat 
like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he  combined  a  power 
of  illustration,  an  artistic  skill,  and  a  "  capability  of 
administering  to  thought"  equalled  by  but  one  or  two 
of  his  great  contemporaries.  His  sermons  are  remark- 
able for  subtle  trains  of  thought  and  of  argument. 
His  published  works  are,  1.  Paeudo-martyr  (1610, 4to) : 
^2.  Etfoys  m  Divimty  (1651, 12mo):— 8.  JgnaHus^  his 
Conclave ;  a  Satyr  ^  with  an  Apology  for  the  JesuUs  (1658, 
12mo) :— 4.  Paradoxes^  Essays^  Characters^  to  which  is 
added  a  Booh  of  Epigrams^  m  LalUn^  translaied  by  J. 
Maine,  D.D.  (1662,  12mo):— 5.  The  Works  of  John 
Donne,  D.D.  (1839, 6  vols.  8vo).  This  is  the  best  edi- 
tion of  his  sermons.  It  is  compiled  f^om  the  old  folio 
of  1640,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  sermons,  De- 
votionSf  Letters,  and  Poems.  Besides  the  above  is  an 
essay  entitled  Biathanatos,  a  declaration  that  suicide 
may  not  always  be  sin.  This  was  published  fourteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Ankerum,  in  which  he 
says,  "  It  is  a  book  written  by  Jack  Donne,  and  not  by 
Dr.  Donne."  See  Walton,  Life  of  Donne;  Alford's 
Ufe  of  Donne,  in  Donne's  Works,  vol.  vi,^nd  Preface 
to  same,  vol.  i  (edit  of  1889) ;  Hume,  History  of  Eng- 
land, voL  iv,  524;  Coleridge,  Works  (New  York  edit), 
V,  78  sq. 
T>oneUan  Leotore,  a  coarse  of  lectures  founded 


by  the  provost  and  tenior  fidkiws  of  Tia^i 
Dublin,  in  fulfillment  of  a  legacy  of  £12^  kltaj 
dated  February  22, 1794,  to  that  ot»lkge,Vpr 
Donellan,  **  for  the  encoiira|;«D«Bt  of  nfigai. 
ing,  and  good  manners."      The  lectmv  is 
nually  on  the  20th  of  Koremba^-tfaa  irilpii 
determined  at  the  time  of  electaoB  lir  tie 
the  course  consists  of  six  sermons,  d^rori 
college  chapel  after  morning  aerriK. 
lectures  printed  are  Graves,  Lectures  m  Ik 
(1807,  2  vols.  8vo,  London)  ;  Sadlelz;  (h  it 
tions  (Dublin,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  KenBtdr- 
Mosaic  Rbcord  of  CreaJ&on  (London,  1821^  ^) 
The  Prophecies  relating  to  Amtickrist  (pstSn, 
2  vols.  8vo);  McDonnell,  On  iMe  Almitm  ^. 

DonoBO  -  CorteB,  Juak  (Frasciioo< 
Maria-de-la-Salud),  marqaia  de 
count  del  Valle,  was  a  politician, 
diplomatist,  historian,  theologian,  p^mepbeLu 
much  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  of  ncm  SfHl 
authors.  He  was  bom  May  9,  1808,  at  LaVifai 
Serena,  a  village  of  Estremadnrm.  At  axtsa  Wti 
completed  his  preparatory  studies,  wfaick 
occupied  with  history,  philoeophy,  and  ^ 
education  in  jurisprudence  was  prosecatBil  ii^r» 
versity  of  Seville.  In  1880  he  married  aad  xiMj 
Madrid.  He  received  some  public 
devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  liteiatiire.  la  HUi 
entered  the  Cortes  as  representatrre  oi  ihs  fR-n 
of  Cadis.  He  took  the  skle  of  Mafia  CfariMaa  apm 
the  Carlists,  rose  to  high  favor  in  the  eoeit  aim 
appointed  private  secretary  to  <|oeen  IsabeikR  ~ 
office  he  resigned  in  1845  on  becoming  a  matitri 
the  royal  council.  He  was  an  earnest  advooto^* 
French  marriages.  In  acknowledgment  of  bns^ 
he  was  created  by  his  sovereign  Marquis  de  Ti^ 
mas.  Viscount  del  Yalle,  and  was  dedicated  k ' 
Philippe  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legioe  ef  &■ 

In  1848,  the  Revolution,  long  fdretold  bf  Ibls 
ploded.  The  reforming  Pope  was  drives  fron 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  agitated  and  ess 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1849,  he  prononaocdkii  fs* 
in  the  Cortes  renouncing  all  liberal  doctriBes,^^^ 
manding  a  dictatorship.  This  speech  startled  E^ 
and  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  resctia>  I 
was  a  defiant  reassertion  of  the  principles  of  ^Kff 
YII  and  Innocent  III. 

Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  !>■* 
Cortes  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraortissif  tt  l» 
lin.  The  earlier  part  of  the  next  year  irai  oce^ 
with  the  n^id  composition  of  his  only  fenni  *^^ 
his  Esso^  on  Cathoiieism,  UberaKmn,  ami  Sxims^ 
It  was  published  in  1851,  in  Spanish,  at  JhdA^ 
was  speedily  translated  into  French,  Itafiaa,  tai  6* 
man.  An  English  version,  by  Madeleine  G«Usi  s 
peared  in  1862  (Phila.  12mo)I  Just  befcretbe^**' 
ance  of  this  work  he  was  sent  as  ambanadorteFma 
a  mission  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His 
and  high  position  were,  however,  embitteicd  tf  ^ 
imputations  of  heretical  doctrine  alleged  apistf  ti 
brilliant  essay  by  the  abb6  Gadnel  and  otber  (^ 
nents.  He  submitted  his  book  without  reserrttidi 
papal  judgment.    He  died  at  Paris  May  t  VS&, 

A  collection  of  his  worlo,  in  2  vols.,  had  bees^ 
lished  at  Madrid  in  1849  (CoOeedm  e$eogida  Ab* 
critos  dtl  SeAor  Don  Juan  D.-C.y,  A  more  ct^ 
edition  of  his  worlu  was  published  after  bis  ^ 
(Madrid,  1854-55,  5  vols.)  by  Tejada,  and  was  nf^ 
lished  at  Paris,  in  French,  by  M.  Louis  VesiDot  ^ 
Essay  on  Catholicism  forms  three  vohmies  of  tbe{» 
lection.  The  other  two  volumes  contain  Pkurhanai^ 
Addresses ;  Letters  on  France  in  1842,  and  is  ISS^ 
Observations  on  Prussia  in  1849 ;  a  Um  costritati* 
to  political  and  literary  journals ;  letters  to  distia^ 
ed  correspondents;  and  some  unfinished  |fcetcte< 
historical  and  political  topics. 

The  smgle  work  on  which  his  repntatioa  viS  ^ 
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'Es9€Mif  named  above.   He  is  throoghoot  a  polem-^ 

a  polemic  after  the  order  of  Hooker,  wboee  so- 
I  periods  he  alone  of  moderns  rivals,  with  great- 
clsioiiy  <x>rrectne88,  and  elegance.  The  book  is  a 
ant  onslaught  on  Protestantism  and  Liberalism ; 
nest,  unquestioning  advocacy  and  eulogy  of  Ro- 
Jatholicism,  and  all  its  ancient  usages,  doctrines, 
>licy.  Tet  it  affords  a  bright  exhibition  of  pure 
ct  and  lofty  sentiment.    The  writer  is  a  logician 

inteUect,  and  something  of  a  mystic  by  his  heart. 
3  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  redemption 
n  is  ever  on  his  lips.  life  is  no  independent, 
tain,  arbitrary  human  evolution.  It  is  the  dread 
ly  acted  on  earth  by  responsible  beings  in  the 
ice  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  with  the  certainty  of 
(18  as  a  recompense  or  of  the  other  as  a  doom. 
OS  as  -weU  as  individuals  are  on  their  trial  in  the 

arena,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Almighty, 
red  to  issue  his  eternal  judgments.  The  course 
•ught  in  the  Euay  is  about  as  follows :  Man,  cre- 
n  the  ima^  of  his  Maker,  falls  by  disobedience, 
atered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  The  curse 
lized  in  the  alienation  of  the  sinner  from  God,  and 
e  introduction  of  disorder  and  violence  into  all 
bases  of  human  life,  and  into  the  whole  constitu- 
>f  nature.  '*  Discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  dark- 
on  the  glory."  "  The  whole  world  groaneth  un- 
»w.**  Helpless,  apparently  discarded,  and  turned 
to  the  counsels  and  passions  of  his  own  depraved 
:,  man  falls  into  all  the  corruptions  and  aberrations 
atbenism.  Redeemed  at  last  by  divine  grace  and 
dne  expiation,  the  work  of  regeneration  and  res- 
ion  commences.  Christianity  changes  the  spir- 
'  the  world,  and  recreates  society.  It  changes 
relation  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow- 
The  little  leaven  ferments,  and  leaveneth  the 
le  lump,  and  civilization  slowly  becomes  Christian 
ughout  instead  of  pagan,  llie  range  of  man's 
emplation  is  enlarged  and  his  sympathies  e^pand- 
his  reason  is  strengthened,  his  knowledge  aug- 
ted,  his  dominion  over  thought  and  matter  is  in- 
sed ;  but,  in  the  pride  of  intellect,  he  claims  again 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  he  speculates  about 
hings ;  he  drags  revelation  and  the  ordinances  of 

before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  understanding;  he 
utains  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  caprices,  phanta- 
,  and  passions ;  he  inaugurates  on  earth  a  new  re- 
.,  similar  to  that  which  cast  the  rebellious  angels 
of  heaven.     The  passionate  vacillations  or  vaga- 

of  the  individual  or  of  the  mass  are  substituted 
the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  and  beneficent  Father 
ill.  The  furious  appetencies  of  pride,  greed,  Jeal- 
y,  and  lust  are  taken  to  be  canons  of  political  and 
ial  wisdom,  instead  of  the  precepts  of  the  moral 
r  and  of  obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  *' since 

powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Hence  an 
s  of  revolutions  and  of  social  disturbances  prepares 

1  way  for  the  long  agony  of  a  material  and  debasing 
•potisro.  All  that  is  right,  and  wholesome,  and  en- 
bed  with  promise  is  founded  on  voluntary  submission 
the  wUl  of  God.  All  revolt  from  his  ordinances  is 
\  and  is  followed  by  the  consequences  of  sin — disor- 
r,  crime,  war,  Mrretchedness,  impotency,  ending  in  po- 
ical  and  social  dissolution.    The  law  of  the  Gospel  is 

2  law  of  perffect  liberty.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
th  God ;  and  the  law  of  man  is  enslavement  to  the 
salons,  provoking,  inviting,  necessitating,  and  ma- 
ring  the  tyranny  of  force  on  earth,  and  eternal  tor- 
ants  hereafter. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  and  divested  of  its  partisan 
loring,  is  the  substance  of  this  splendid  essay,  which 
Jongs  to  the  same  general  type  of  speculation  as  the 
^d  or  graceful  productions  of  Bossuet,  De  Maistre, 
hateaubriand,  and  Montalembert.  But  the  author's 
)litical  absolutism  was  a  bad  inference  ftom  the  somnd 
jeology  of  Ws  Etta^;  and  while  the  direct  influence 
this  book  is  conservative,  its  ultimate  eflRjct  doubt- 
II.— 1 1 1 


less  was  to  incraase  the  atheistle  tendency  in  Europe 
by  confounding  Christianity  with  despotism.  See  a 
discriminating  essay  in  The  Catholic  fForU,  April,  1867, 
art.  i ;  also  BibUotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1866,  p.  679.  A  life 
of  Donoso-Cortes  was  written  by  Tejada,  and  is  em- 
braced in  the  edition  of  his  works. 

Donum  SuperaddXtum,  or  Supematnr&ld, 
a  designation  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  **  superadd- 
ed grace"  given  to  Adam,  in  addition  to  his  natural 
powers,  and  which  grace  he  lost  by  the  Fall.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  scholastic  divines  (Scotus  Erigena, 
Bonaventura,  etc.),  original  righteousness  (jiutitia 
originalii)  was  added  to  man's  natural  powers  (jpura 
naturalia)  as  a  donum  tuperadditum,  Aquinas  held 
(pt.  i,  qu.  95,  art.  9)  that  man  was  created  in  possession 
of  original  righteousness,  still,  however,  as  a  grace  su- 
peradded to  his  natural  powers. 

Mdhler  thus  states  the  doctrine :  **  No  finite  body 
can  exist  in  a  living  moral  communion  with  the  deity 
save  by  the  communion  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit.  This  re- 
lation of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  liim  above  human 
nature,  and  made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  is 
hence  termed  a  supernatural  gift  of  grace,  siqieradded 
to  the  endowments  of  nature.  This  is  not  merely  a 
private  opinion  of  theologians,  but  a  dogma"  {Syn^bot- 
ism,  bk.  i,  pt.  i,  §  1,  N.  Y.  1844, 8vo ;  see  also  the  Co/e- 
chimug  Bomanui,  i,  2,  19 ;  Bellarmin,  Gratia  primi 
homimSy  2 ;  citations  in  Winer,  Comparat,  DartteUung, 
4).  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  while  yet  in  the  Church  of 
England,  taught  this  doctrine :  **  What  Adam  lost  in 
sinning  was  a  supernatural  endowment"  {Lectures  on 
JustificaUony  177);  so  also  archdeacon  Wilberforce: 
**  The  likeness  of  God  must  have  been  some  divine 
presence  superadded  to  primitive  nature  (J)n  Incar* 
nation,  p.  71,  London  edit.).  The  Roman  Church  fur- 
ther holds  that  this  supernatural  presence  is  restored 
by  baptism,  so  that  a  baptized  person  stands  in  the 
condition  of  Adam  before  the  Fall.  If  he  goes  astray, 
he  is  to  be  restored  by  confession,  absolution,  and  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  See  Bird,  Sacramental  System 
(London,  1854),  §  4;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines 
(Smith's  edit),  §  175, 245 ;  Jackson,  Works,  ix,  8  (Ox- 
ford); Neander,  History  of  Dogma*  (Bohn's  edit),  ii, 
654.    See  Image  op  God  ;  Sin,  Original. 

DooUttel  (or  D00LITTL.E),  Thomas,  M.A.,  a 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Elidderminster, 
Enghmd,  in  1680;  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  became  minister  of  St.  Alphage,  Lon- 
don. Ejected  in  1662,  he  taught  school  in  Moorfields, 
and  afterwards  at  Woodford  Bridge.  Returning  to 
London  after  the  plague,  he  had  a  meeting-house  built 
in  Monkwell  Street,  London,  where  he  continued  his 
ministry  (with  some  interruptions  flx>m  persecution) 
until  his  death,  May  24, 1707.  His  writings  became 
very  popular ;  the  principal  are,  A  Treatise  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper  (Lond.  9th  edit  1675, 12mo):— Zx>ve 
to  CJirist  necessary  to  Esccqie  the  Curse  at  hu  coming 
(London,  1830, 18mo) : — Captives  bound  in  Chains  made 
free  by  Christ  (on  Isa.  Ixi,  1):— 4  Rdnthe  for  Sin 
(1678):— il  complete  Body  ofDivimty  (1728,  fol.),  etc. 
— Darling,  Pydopadia  BibUographica,  i,  945 ;  Calamy, 
Nonconformists'  Memorial,  i,  80  (ed.  of  1778). 

Door  (usually  hb*!,  da^leth,  strictly  the  valve  or 
part  that  swings  on  the  hinges ;  while  nr.fi,  pe'ihach, 
designates  the  entrance  or  door-way;  ^?iz3,  sha'ar,  is 
rather  a  gale  ;  Gr.  ^pd).  From  a  comparison  of  vari- 
ous passages  of  Scripture,  we  learn  that  anciently 
doors  were  suspended  and  moved  by  means  of  pivots 
of  wood,  which  projected  from  the  ends  of  the  two 
folds,  both  above  and  below.  The  upper  pivots,  which 
were  the  longest,  were  inserted  in  sockets  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  them  in  the  lintel;  the  lower  ones 
were  secured  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  the  thresh- 
old. The  pivots  or  axles  are  called  nin'fi,  jx><AoM^ ; 
the  sockets  in  which  they  are  inserted,  D'^'^'^SS,  tArvn' 
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(Pror.  lavly  14).  Doors  were  festened  by  a  lock 
(Cant  V,  6),  or  by  a  bar  (Judg.  xvi,  8;  Job  xxxviii, 
10).  Thoee  made  of  iron  and  bnws  were  not  used  ex- 
oept  as  a  security  to  the  gates  of  fortified  places  or  re- 
positories of  valuables  (Isa.  xlv,  2, 8).  The  lock  was 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  slide  attached  to  one  of 
the  folds,  which  entered  into  a  hole  in  the  door-poet, 
and  was  secured  there  by  teeth  cut  into  it,  or  catches. 
Two  strings  passed  through  an  orifice  leading  to  the 
external  side  of  the  door.  A  man  going  out,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  these  strings  moved  the  slide  into  its 
place  in  the  post,  where  it  was  so  fastened  among  the 
teeth,  or  catches,  as  not  to  be  drawn  back.  The  one 
coming  in,  who  wished  to  unlock,  had  a  wooden  key, 
suflBciently  large,  and  crooked,  like  a  sickle.  It  was 
caUed  nnB«,  miphUuA'  (Judg.  ui,  25).  He  thrust 
the  key  through  the  orifice  of  the  door,  or  key-hole, 
lifted  up  the  slide  so  as  to  extricate  it  from  the  catch- 
es, and,  taking  hold  of  the  other  string,  drew  it  back, 
and  thus  entered.  •  Keys  were  not  made  of  metal,  ex- 
cept for  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  these  were  some- 
times adorned  with  an  ivory  handle.  A  key  of  this 
kind,  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  was  as- 
signed to  thtf  steward  of  the  royal  palace  as  a  mark  of 
his  office,  and  he  carried  it  on  his  shoulder  (Isa.  xxii, 
22).  The  key-hole  was  sometimes  so  large  as  to  id- 
mit  a  person's  finger  through  it,  and  enable  him  to  lift 


but  if  they  were  really  locks,  tbey  -were  pnU^ 
the  principle  of  thoee  now  used,  in  'Egj^-wMi^  ei 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Doorti. 

the  slide ;  in  that  case  he  stood  in  no  absolute  need  of 
a  key  to  efater  (Cant,  v,  4).  See  Key.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  doors  were  frequently  stained  so  as 
to  imitate  foreign  wood.  They  were  either  of  one  or 
two  valves,  turning  on  pins  of  metal,  and  were  se- 
cured within  by  bars  and  bolts.  Some  of  the  bronze 
pins  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes, 
and  two  of  them,  after  Wilkinson,  are  fig- 
ured below  (2,  3).  They  were  fastened  to 
the  wood  with  nails  of  the  same  metal.  See 
Hinge.  The  stone  lintels  and  floor  behind 
the  threshold  of  the  tombs  and  temples  still 
exhibit  the  holes  in  which  the  pins  turned, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  the 
recess  for  receiving  the  opening  valves.  The 
folding  doors  had  bolts  in  the  centre,  some- 
times above  as  well  as  below;  a  bar  was 
placed  across  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and 
in  many  cases  they  were  secured  by  wooden 
locks  passing  over  the  centre  (above  cut,  fig. 
4)  at  the  junction  of  the  two  folds.  "  It  is 
difficult  (remarks  Sir  J.  G.Wilkinson)  to  say 
if  these  last  were  opened  by  a  key,  or  mere- 
ly slided  backward  and  forward  like  a  bolt ; 


Ancient  Egyptian  Bolt,  Uingefi,  and  Key  te  a  £>•«. 


wood,  and  opened  by  a  key  ftunished  with  aemal  pis 
answering  to  a  smaller  number  that  foil  down  ate  tb 
hollow  movable  tongae,  into  ^'bich  tbe  key  is  bb^ 
duced  when  they  open  or  fasten  the  lock.*'  SetiiKX. 
For  greater  security,  they  are  also  oceaaoBtMfWi^ 
with  a  mass  of  clay.     This  was  also  a  caiABilif  ^ 


ancient  Egyptians,  as  appears  fttnn  HerodotssUfl^ 
from  tombs  actually  so  closed  at  Thebes,  iiiil  iWlft 
sculptures,  as  in  the  first  cut  above,  fig.^irf^ifr 
door  is  thus  closed  and  sealed.  To  this  eaui^HhBi 
is  an  allusion  in  Job.  See  Clat.  At  a  lalAflW. 
when  iron  came  into  general  use,  keys  wcm  Mb' 
that  metal,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  above  eai^4|>i 
Of  tbe  kind  thus  indicated  were  probably  the  licl  mA 
key  which  fastened  the  summer-parlor  of  khgl^ 
(Judg.  iii,  28, 25).  In  this  case  Ehud  k>cked  fl»  doff 
and  took  away  the  key ;  but  when  the  teevt/to  be- 
came alarmed  they  easily  opened  it  with  aoetber  k^. 
which  suggests  that  the  lock,  as  in  andent  E^Tft  ^ 
the  modem  East,  was  nothing  more  than  a  pmloHT 
constructed  open  bolt  of  wood,  which  the  woodn  & 
metal  key  was  adapted  to  raise  and  thrust  bs^  Tl^ 
forms  of  the  Egyptian  doore  may  be  seen  froai  tk 
cuts.  (See  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eggffl.  abridgm.  i,  7^' 
The  chief  entrance  to  houses  was  through  a  pvnmidd 
pylon  on  a  projecting  porch  of  columns,  wboK  oft- 
tals  were  often  ornamented  with  ribboiBL  Over  ^ 
doorway  was  sometimes  a  brief  hieroglyphicsl  kigei^ 
(Wathen,  p.  101).  Tins  last  circumstance  mobi* 
one  of  the  writing  on  their  doon  recommended  to  thf 
Israelites,  as  noticed  below.      A  ccmparisw  of  th* 


Modem  Oriental  Street-doon. 
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icient  Egyptian  doors  with  those  now  used  in  the 
tst  will  probably  suggest  no  incorrect  notion  of  the 
ovision  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  this  respect. 

sort  of  intermediate  idea  arising  from  this  compar- 
Mi  will  be  found  to  furnish  very  satisfactory  illustra- 
>n8  of  most  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate 

the  subject.    (See  Lane's  Mod,  Eg,  i,  9, 18.)    Doors 


oriental  Door  in  the  Interior  Court. 


re  generally  unpainted  throughout  Western  Asia  and 
I  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  houses  it  is  not  unusual 
)  see  curtains  instead  of  doors,  especially  in  summer, 
hb  helps  to  keep  the  apartment  cool,  and  also  enables 
trvants  to  enter  without  noise.  This  custom  origin- 
ted  in  the  use  of  tents.  Accordingly  we  find  that  all 
le  entrances  of  the  tabernacle  had  curtains,  although 
le  framework  was  of  wood  (Exod.  xxvi,  31-88, 86, 87) ; 


CommoD  Oriental  Door. 


nd  even  in  the  Temple  a  curtain  or  '^vail"  formed 
le  separation  between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy 
lace.  See  House.  The  word  "door,"  in  reference 
>  a  tent,  expresses  the  opening  made  by  dispensing 
ith  the  cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  sup- 
orted  only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen. 
viii,  2 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  42). 

Among  the  figurative  allusions  to  doors,  it  may  be 
lentioned  that,  in  Hosea  ii,  15,  the  valley  of  Achor  is 
ftUed  "  a  door  of  hope,"  because  there,  immediately 
fter  the  execution  of  Achan,  the  Lord  said  to  Joshua, 

Fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed ;"  and  from  that  time 
oshua  carried  on  his  conquests  with  uninterrupted 
access.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii,  12 ;  Col.  iv, 
,  uses  the  symbol  of  a  door  opened,  to  signify  the  free 
xercise  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Our  Lord 
pplies  the  term  to  himself, "  I  am  the  door"  (John  x, 
).  The  "door  opened  in  heaven"  signifies  the  be- 
;inning  of  a  new  kind  of  government  (Rev.  iv,  1) ; 
nd  in  general  the  opening  of  anything  is  said  when 
t  may  act  suitably  to  its  quality ;  the  shutting  of  any- 
hbg  is  the  stopping  of  its  use  (Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet, 
.  v.).     See  Gate. 

DOOR-KEEPER  (^JlttJ,  tho9r%  1  Chron.  xv,  28, 34, 
I  gat€4endery  or  "  porter,"  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  but 
n  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  11,  C)BD,  saphaph\  to  tii  at  the  threth- 
*U;  Sept.  irapapivnadai ;  Vulg.  abjecttu  etie;  Gr. 


^vpa>p<$Ct  John  zviii,  16, 17 ;  elsewhere  likewise  "/>or- 
<0r"),  a  person  appointed  to  keep  the  street-door  lead- 
ing by  an  alley-way  to  the  interior  entrance  of  an 
Oriental  house  (q.  v.).  This  was  originally  doubtless 
a  male,  but  in  later  times,  in  imitation  perhaps  of 
Greek  and  Roman  usages  (see  Kitto,  Pict,  Bible^  note 
on  John  1.  c. ;  no  such  custom,  however,  appears  In 
classical  writers;  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.  p. 
514  b,  527  b),  a  female  janitress  or  portress  often  held 
this  post  (John  xviii,  16 ;  Acts  xli,  18).  See  Porter. 
In  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  10,  the  word  "  door-keeper'*  docs  not 
convey  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original,  because 
the  preference  of  the  Psalmist  was  evidently  given  to 
a  very  humble  situation,  whereas  that  of  a  door-keep- 
er, in  Eastern  estimation,  is  truly  respectable  and  con- 
fidential. The  gods  are  always  represented  as  having 
door-keepers,  who  were  of  great  dignity  and  power,  as 
they  also  fought  against  other  deities.  In  the  heathen 
temples  there  are  images  near  the  entrance  called 
Joavcd  haran^  guards,  or  door-keepers.  See  Anubis  ; 
Asp.  ELlngs  and  great  men,  also,  have  officers  whose 
business  It  Is  to  stand  at  the  door  or  gate  as  keepers 
of  the  entrance.  The  most  dignified  native  of  Ceylon 
Is  the  maha  modeUar  of  the  governor's  gate,  to  whom 
all  others  must  make  obeisance.  The  word  door-keep- 
er, therefore,  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  humility,  but 
of  honor.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  version,  how- 
ever, to  **  sit  at  the  threshold,"  at  once  strikes  an  East- 
em  mind  as  a  situation  of  deep  humility.  See  the 
poor  heathen  devotee ;  he  goes  and  sits  near  the  thresh- 
old of  his  temple.  Look  at  the  beggar ;  he  sits  or 
prostrates  himself  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  or  gate 
till  he  shall  have  gained  his  suit  *'  I  am  In  great 
trouble ;  I  will  go  and  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple." "  Friend,  you  appear  to  be  very  ilL"  **  Yes." 
**  Then  go  and  prostrate  yourself  at  the  threshold  of 
the  temple."  The  Psalmist  therefore  probably  refers 
to  the  attitude  of  a  beggar  or  suppliant  at  the  tliresh- 
old  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  as  being  preferable  to  the 
splendid  dwellings  of  the  wicked.     See  Beggar. 

DOOR-KEEPERS  (pstiarii),  In  the  ancient  Church, 
a  class  of  church  officers  forming  the  lowest  clerical 
order.  Their  duties  were  to  open  and  close  the  doors, 
not  only  at  the  termination  of  religious  worship,  but 
during  the  services,  especially  after  the  missa  cate^ 
chumtnorum  (q.  v.).  In  later  times.  In  the  Roman 
Church,  thebr  duties  became  nearly  those  of  the  mod- 
em sexton,  viz.  to  t^e  care  of  the  church  ornaments 
and  vessels,  to  ring  the  bell,  to  sweep  the  church,  etc. 
The  customary  forms  of  ordination  are  prescribed  in 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage ;  and  the  keys  were  de- 
livered to  them  by  the  bishop,  with  the  injunction, 
"  Behave  thyself  as  one  who  must  give  account  to  God 
of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked  under  these  keys." 
Their  ordinary  name  was  7riiXa»poi,  osOcuii,  and  some- 
times mcauionarii  and  /Exm<ore<.— Bingham,  Orig,  Eo- 
cks,  bk.  ui,  ch.  vi. 

DOOR-POST  (tlD,  taph,  Ezek.  xli,  16,  the  »U  or 
threshold,"  as  elsewhere  usually  rendered ;  b)ipdQ, 
maMoph\  Ezek.  xil,  7,  the  Untel,  as  elsewhere  ren^ 
dered).  In  Deut  vi,  9,  Moses  enjoined  upon  the  Is- 
raelites to  write  the  divine  commands  vpon  ike  posts 
(nit^Q,  mesuzoth',  invariably  so  rendered)  of  their 
doorSf  a  practice  which  is  understood  literally  by  the 
modem  Jews  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  1, 141).  It 
is  at  this  day  customary  in  Mohammedan  Asia  for  ex- 
tracts from  the  Koran,  and  moral  sentences,  to  be 
wrought  In  stucco  over  doors  and  gates,  and  as  orna- 
mental scrolls  to  the  Interior  of  apartments.  The  ele- 
gant characters  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  alphabets, 
and  the  good  taste  with  which  they  are  applied  in  run- 
ning scrolls,  the  characters  being  usually  white,  raised 
on  a  blue  ground,  and  intermixed  with  gliding,  have  a 
very  pleasing  effect,  particularly  in  Interior  ornament. 
This  custom  must  have  been  very  ancient,  for  Moses 
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here  very  evidently  allades  to  it.  We  understand  the  i 
injunction  not  as  imperative  upon  the  Hebrews  to 
write  on  their  doors,  but  as  enjoining  them,  if  the  j  did 
write  at  oU,  to  write  sentences  of  the  law.  He  sug- 
gests this  as  a  means  of  inculcating  the  law  upon  their 
children,  whence  it  seems  that  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  children  would  be  taught  to  read.  '*  Among 
us/*  says  Michaelis,  '*  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing, 
books  are  so  abundantly  multiplied,  and  may  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  child,  such  measures  would  be 
quite  superfluous ;  but  if  we  would  enter  into  the  ideas 
of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  an  age  when  the 
book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  opulent  people."  The  later  Jews  have  exercised 
their  usual  ingenuity  in  misunderstanding  this 
injunction.  They  conceive  the  observance 
to  be  imperative,  and  they  act  on  it  as  fol- 
lows :  Their  mesuxofA,  or  door-schedules,  are 
slips  of  parchment,  on  which  are  written  the 
passages  Deut.  vi,  4-9,  and  xi,  13-20 ;  these 
slips  are  rolled  up,  and  on  the  outside  is  writ- 
ten the  Hebrew  word  ^^127,  ahaddcd,  or  ^*the 
Almighty,"  one  of  the  names  appropriated  to 
(rod.  This  roll  they  put  into  a  reed  or  hol- 
low cylinder  of  lead,  in  which  a  hole  is  cut  for 
the  word  ikaddai  to  appear,  and  the  tube  is 
then  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  a  nail  at  each 
end.  As  the  injunction  is  in  the  plural  form, 
they  conceive  that  a  iMOtzak  should  be  placed 
on  every  door  of  a  house.  It  is  usually  fixed 
Modem  to  the  right-hand  door-post,  and  those  Israel- 
Jowiah  ngg  ^Ijq  ^igjj  ^  j^  considered  particularly 
^^'  devout  usually  touch  or  even  kiss  it  as  they 
pass.  The  Talmud  ascribes  great  merit  to 
having  the  mezttzah  fixed  on  the  door-post,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  a  preservative  from  sin.    See  Mezuzoth. 


\\\\\\\^\ji_^(iVf^//^ 


^^.^^ilitj  W3^j>ijrv^ 


H  a  o  -q.  p  T  43 


Eastern  Door  inscribed  with  Paiieages  from  the  Koran. 

DOORS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  To  insure  secrecy 
in  worship,  the  ancient  Christians  constructed  the  doors 
of  their  churches  with  peculiar  care.  The  early  fa- 
thers, fixim  this  usage,  derived  abundant  metaphors, 
relating  to  admission  to  the  church,  to  heaven,  etc 
There  were  generally  three  principal  entrances,  in  im- 


itation of  the  Jewish  Temple.  Sometbaea  ^bt  tsal 
xvkriy  porta,  and  BvpOyjomuL,  were  interefaangei:  \$\ 
for  the  most  part,  the  principal  entrance,  aft  tbe  v«.  | 
over  against  tiie  altar,  was  ciJled,  by  way  of  eaoa 
irvXii,  and  icvKti  ^tpaiuj  or  ^omAuciy.  Men  aad  v 
en  entered  by  different  doors.  The  dooi  wot  t 
structed  of  the  most  durable  wood,  or  of  facaaa  n^ 
ornamented.  The  date  of  the  building  or  de£aia 
of  the  church  was  usually  inscribed  on  the  deai 
Sometimes  the  doors  bore  inscriptions  of  TazwusbnU 
of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  aa  a  sped 
On  the  outside, 

^*  Pax  iibi  sit,  qoicanque  Dei  penetralia  CbaML 
Pectore  padfloo  Candidas  ingredsia.** 

On  the  inside, 

**  Qulsquis  ab  ede  Dei,  perieetb  orfine  rt^ 
Egrederfe,  remea  oorpore,  eordr  mane.** 

It  was  customary,  in  early  timea,  to  place  on  tihe  ^eoi 
the  names  of  all  excommunicated  persons ;  it  a  ice 
period,  the  names  of  persons  intending  marri^  ta 
posted  up  in  like  manner.  This  was  also  the  place  it 
affixing  all  proclamations  and  dedaxHis  of  tiMCksm, 
as  well  as  all  public  notices. — Riddle,  CirUlimlm^ 
uitiesy  bk.  vi,  ch.  v,  §  6 ;  Coleman,  Christum  Amtifn^m, 
ch.  ix,  §  10. 

Doph'kah  (Heb.  Dopiiak^  n^&n,  Mee€P&^9 
Gesenius,  a  htockutg;  accord,  to  Fiirrt,  cat:Q»4imf: 
Sept.  'Pa^aca,  by  error  of  *i  for  1 ;  Vulg.  Ikf^\ 
the  eighth  place  of  encampment  of  the  Isaafites  a 
coming  out  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiii,  12).  It  in«  »» 
ated  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  on  the  eastern  shon  «f  tbt 
western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  probably  at  the  tumA 
of  Wady  Feiran.  See  Exode.  Pococke  (£a<  v  Si 
thinks  it  lies  east  of  Thor,  in  Wady  Hibran;  bat  thb 
is  apparently  conjecture.  Fllrst  {ffeb.  Haadr.  l  t.\ 
after  Seetzen  (Zach's  Correspond,  xxvii,  71),  cap  it  b 
the  modem  el-Tobbacka;  by  which  they  appmitj 
mean  the  eUTubuhak  mentioned  by  Dr.  BobiiBoa  k 
lying  in  a  very  different  region  {Ret,  ii,  88S,  648),  cA 
probably  identical  with  the  Tagoba  (q.  v.)  of  oih 
Church  writers. 

Dor  (Heb.  id.,  "ni^T,  a  dtoelBmg,  bnt  "^X?  m  J<^ 
xvii,  11 ;  1  Kings  iv,  11 ;  Sept.  i^wp,  hot  joiitf  v^ 
preceding  word  TfiS  or  r'!B3,  In  Joeh.  xi,  2  NfftrVtif. 
in  Josh,  xii,  22  [second  clause]  Na^dri^p,  in  1  Kiap 
iv,  11  Ne^a^iup;  Vulg.  Dor;  the  Dora,  ra  li^d 
the  Apocrypha  and  Josephns,  who,  as  weD  as  Gn^ 
writers,  also  calls  it  Donag,  A^ipoc),  an  aodcnt  miA 
city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  23),  wiioee  nkr  as 
an  ally  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  sigainet  jQsh«a(Jo6i 
xi,  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the  most  soathcn  Mtti»> 
ment  of  the  Phoenicians  (Scylax,  p.  42,  ascribe  it  te 
the  Sidonians)  on  the  coast  of  Syria  (Joseph.  L^t  p. 
S;  ArU.  xv,  9,  6).  Josephus  describes  it  as  a  mntiBe 
city  (fTor,  i,  21,  5)  on  the  weat  border  of  MiaaKl 
and  the  north  border  of  Dan  (^iiA  v,  1,  22;  vfii,  2,  S: 
War,  i,  7,  7\  near  Mount  Cannel  {Ap  ii,  10).  0» 
old  author  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  hy  Doni,  i 
son  of  Neptune,  while  another  affirms  that  it  wubailt 
by  the  Phoenicians,  because  the  neigfaboriBg  rockr 
shore  abounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  wfakhtfacy 
got  the  purple  dye  (Reland,  PalatL  p.  739).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  the  tribt  d 
Asher,  though  allotted  to  Manasseh  (JosLzriull; 
Judg.  i,  27).  The  original  inhabitants  were  nenr  ex- 
pelled, but  during  the  prosperous  reigns  of  Darid  ni 
Solomon  they  were  made  tributary  (Jodg.  i,  27,  ^V 
and  the  latter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  cf  his 
twelve  purveyors  (1  Kings  iv,  11).  Beland  {Pah^ 
p.  744)  thinks  it  is  the  Dura  (Aovpa)  meatioaed  br 
Poly  bins  (v,  409)  as  the  scene  of  the  victorj  of  Antk^ 
chus  Epiphanes  over  Ptolemy  Philometor.  TVrph* 
the  mxirdeTer  of  Jonathan  Maccaba^us  and  asarper  of 
the  throne  of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asyhnn  io  IVfr. 
the  dty  was  besieged  and  captued  by  Aatiodio  Si- 
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(1  Mace  xy,  11, 13,  25;  Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  7,  2; 
f  I,  2y  2).  It  was  granted  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
Qdependence  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  4,  4 ; 
I  if  7,  7^,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  the  Roman 
ral,  alon^  -with  Samaria,  Ashdod,  and  other  cities 
destine  ^Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  6,  8),  and  it  remained 
nportant  place  during  the  early  years  of  the  Ro- 

rule  in  Syria.  Its  coins  are  nnmerous,  bearing 
lej^end  ''  Sacred  Dora'*  (Yaillant,  Nmn.  Impp.). 
icame  an  episcopal  city  of  the  prorince  of  Po^os*- 

Prinux^  bnt  was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in 
fourth  century  (Jerome,  in  Epitaph.  Paula).  Ao- 
ing  to  Ptolemy  (r,  15,  5),  it  was  situated  hi  long. 
80%  lat  a2^  40' ;  according  to  the  Peutinger  Table, 
oiles  flrom  Ptolemais ;  and  according  to  Ensebius 

Jerome  (^Onomast.  s.  t.  d(tfp  rot)  Na^o^,  Doma- 
t),  it  lay  on  the  coast,  "  in  the  ninth  mile  from 
area,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.'*  Just  at  the  point 
Gated  is  the  small  Tillage  of  Taniura  (or  Tortura, 
ocke,  ii,  84 ;  Arvieux,  ii,  11 :  Gesenius  tUnks,  The- 
r.  p.  381,  either  form  equal  to  the  Arabic  for  hUl  of 
■a),  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses,  wholly  con- 
icted  of  ancient  materials,  and  inhabited  by  Mo^ 
nmedans  (Mangles,  Trav,  p.  190 ;  Schwarz,  Paktt. 
77,  91,  149 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Bo(^  ii,  248). 
ree  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds  pro- 
ting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbbh, 
Bsive  foundations,  and  fhtgments  of  columns.  The 
ist  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old  tower,  80 
t  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the  landmark  of 
I  town.  On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory,  op* 
lite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbor,  partially  sheltered 

two  or  tliree  small  islands.  A  spur  of  Mount  Car- 
tl,  steep  and  partially  wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the 
EisUllne,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
)tween  its  base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and 
autifUl  plain  —  this  b  possibly  the  "  border," 
coast,"  or  "  region"  (rw,  Symmaohns  iropaXta)  of 
or  (Josh,  xi,  2 ;  xii,  28  ^1  Kings  iv,  11).  The  dis- 
ict  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  exposed  to 
le  raids  of  the  wild  Bedouins  who  pasture  their  flocks 
1  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. — Smith,  s.  r.  See  also 
[amath-dob;  £k-dor. 

Do'ra  (1  Mace  xv,  11, 13,  26).    See  Dob. 

Dor'cas  (Aopicdct  a  female  aniehpe;  explained  in 
tie  text  as  equivalent  to  Syr.  KH'^SD,  a  gazelU\  a 
haritable  and  pious  Christian  widow  <k  Joppa,  whom 
'eter  restored  to  lif^B  (Acts  ix,  88-41).  The  sacred 
rriter  mentions  her  as  **  a  certain  disciple  named  Tab- 
tha,  which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas,"  the 
eason  of  which  probably  is  that  she  was  a  Hellenistic 
(ewess,  and  was  called  Dorcas  by  the  Greeks,  while 
o  the  Jews  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tabitha 
q.  v.).    See  Gazelle. 

Dorcas  Society,  "  a  name  given  to  an  associa- 
ion  of  ladies  who  collect  and  dispose  of  garments  with 
he  benevolent  object  of  giving  aid  to  necessitous  fam- 
ilies. Sometimes  the  ladies  connected  with  a  congre- 
^tion  unite  to  form  a  Dorcas  society,  in  order  to  af- 
ford employment  to  poor  needlewomen.  Societies  of 
this  kind  are  so  called  fW>m  what  is  recorded  in  Acts 
ix,  39 :  *  And  all  the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping, 
and  showing  the  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas 
mode  while  she  was  with  them.*  "—Chambers,  Ency- 
clopcrdia,  s.  y. 

DoTohester,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1790.  He 
was  drafted  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  soon 
•fter  his  term  of  military  duty  expired  he  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1816  he  entered  the  travellmg  ministry 
hi  the  New  EngUnd  Conference,  and  served  as  minis- 
ter and  presiding  elder  until  his  final  superannuation 
in  1860.  In  1858  he  went  to  the  West;  m  1854  was 
made  librarian  of  the  public  library  and  readinc-room 
i&  CMcogo,  and  died  near  that  city  August  6,  1854. 


Mr.  Dorehester  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect  and  de- 
cided character.  He  ably  defended  Methodism  in  a 
time  when  it  was  **  much  spoken  against."  On  many 
of  his  circuits  there  were  extensive  revivals. — Min- 
utes  of  C&nfermcetj  v,  513. 

Doris  (Aopic)i  A  Jewess  of  low  descent,  the  first 
wife  of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  12, 1),  by 
whom  she  had  Antipater  (  War^  i,  28, 4) ;  she  was  ex- 
pelled from  court  on  account  of  alleged  complicity  in 
the  treason  of  Pheroras  (  War,  i,  80, 4). 

Dor5a  (Aopoa),  a  town  whose  ancient  name  and 
site  was  discovered  by  Seetzen  fh)m  an  inscription 
found  by  him  in  the  modem  village  ed-Dur,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Hauran,  south  of  the  Lejah,  and  a  little 
south  of  Wady  Kanamat  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  868). 

Dorothdils  (Aop^S^i oc,  God-given\  the  deputy  ap- 
pointed by  Nicanor,  the  royal  steward  of  Ptolemy  PhU- 
adelphns,  to  entertain  the  seventy  learned  persons  sent 
fh>m  Jerusalem  to  translate  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  2, 12, 18).    See  Septuaoint. 

Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  mentioned  by 
Ensebius  as  "  a  man  of  fine  taste  in  sacred  literature, 
who  was  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  so  that  he  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
great  facility.  He  also  was  of  a  very  liberal  mind, 
and  not  unacquainted  with  the  preparatory  studies 
pursued  among  the  Greeks,  but  in  other  respects  a  eu- 
nuch by  nature,  having  been  such  ftt>m  his  birth ;  so 
that  the  emperor,  on  this  account,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
miracle,  received  him  into  his  house  and  fitmily,  and 
honored  him  with  an  appointment  over  the  purple  dye 
establishment  of  Tyre.  Him  we  have  heard  in  the 
chnreh  expounding  the  Scriptures  with  great  judg- 
ment" As  Eusebius  says  that  he  flourished  under 
CyrU,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Antioch 
from  A.D.  280  to  800,  the  date  of  Dorotheus  may  be 
given  as  about  A.D.  290.— Ensebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  bk. 
vii,  c.  82 ;  Lardner,  Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  vol.  lii,  159. 

DorotheuB  of  T3rre,  supposed  to  have  been  bish- 
op of  lyre  about  A.D.  800.  He  is  said  (not  by  con- 
temporary  writers,  but  by  later  martyrelogists)  to  have 
suffered  greatly  in  the  persecutions  under  Dioclesian, 
and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Julian,  A.D. 
868.  There  is  extant  under  his  name  a  Synojfsis  de 
vita  et  morte  Prophetanimy  Apostohrwn,  et  Discipulo' 
rum  Domini  (given  in  Bibkoth.  Max.  Patrum,  iii,  421). 
**  It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  fabulous,  and  of 
little  or  no  value." — Lardner,  Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  iii, 
161 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca  (edition  Harles),  vii,  452 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  108;  Oudin,  Script. 
Ecdes.  i,  1877. 

Dorotheas,  bishop  of  Mardanople,  in  Moesia,  in 
the  fifth  century,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Nestorian- 
ism.  He  pronounced  anathema  against  all  who  as- 
serted that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God.  He  attend- 
ed, as  a  bishop,  the  Council  of  Epheeus  (opened  June 
22, 481),  which  denounced  the  Nestorians  as  schismat- 
ics ;  and  he  was  banished  to  Cappadoda  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Theodoeius.  Four  letters  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  P.  Lupus,  entitled  Ad  Ephesi- 
anum  OondHum  variorum  Patrum  Epistolte  (Louv.  1682, 
2  vols.  4to).— Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  269. 

Dorotheus,  arehimandrite  of  Palestine,  7th  cen- 
tury, a  disciple  of  Joannes  the  Abbot,  wrote  ^idaaxa' 
Xiai  did^poL,  Doctrinas  Diversa,  given  (Gr.  and  Lat.) 
in  Migne,  Pairohgia  Graea,  88,  p.  1611  sq.,  and  in  the 
other  great  collections  of  the  Others.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibliotkeca  Grteca  (ed.  Harles),  xi,  108  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist. 
LU.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  878. 

Dorsche,  Johann  Gbobo,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg,  Nov.  18, 1597 ;  became  profess- 
or of  theology  at  Strasburg  in  1627,  and  was  called  to 
the  same  chair  at  Rostock  in  1654.  He  died  January 
25, 1659.  Dorsche  (Latin  form  Dorscheus)  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  in  theology  and  Biblical  literature. 
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Among  hiB  works  are  Distertationes  Theologioa  (3d  ed. 
Frank/.  1698,  4to)  i—Biblia  Numerata  (I  rankf.  1674, 
fol.) : — ConvawUarvu  in  quat,  EvctngtUatoi  (Hamburg, 
1706, 4to)  :—C(mm.  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Hebraos  (Frankt 
1717,  4to) ; — Fragment.  Comm.  •»  JEp.  Judes,  with  Greb- 
hardl,  Comm.  m>  £p.  JudcB  (Frankfort  and  Leips.  1700, 
4to).— Winer,  Theol.  Literatur^  11, 496 ;  Kltto,  Cychprn- 
(ikt,  1,696. 

Dort,  S3rnod  of  (Synodus  Dordracena),  a  na- 
tional synod  of  the  United  Provinces,  held  at  Dort 
(Dordrecht;  Lat.  Dordractm)  In  1618-19. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Synod.  —  The  opposition  of  James 
Annlnius  to  the  Angustinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrines 
on  predestination  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy,  for 
an  account  of  whiah,  see  Armikianism.  After  the 
death  of  Annlnius  (f  1609),  the  strife  increased,  and 
with  added  bitterness.  The  clergy  and  laity  of  Hol- 
land were  arrayed  in  two  hostile  armies — Gomarists 
and  Armlnlans,  the  former  being  the  most  numerous, 
but  the  latter  including  the  leading  scholars  and 
statesmen.  In  1610  the  Armlnlans  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Frlesland, 
which  was  called  a  "  Remonstrance"  (Remonstrcmtk^ 
UbeUu»  tupphx  adhibitus  HoUandia  et  West  Frime  or- 
dinilnu).  They  were  named  Remonstrants  (q.  v.) 
in  consequence;  and,  as  the  Calvinists  presented  a 
'^Counter-Remonstrance,^'  they  were  called  Contra- 
Remonstrants.  The  '*  Remonstrance"  sets  forth  the 
Arminian  theory  over  against  the  Calvinistic  In  five 
articles  (for  which,  see  AnMuaANisM).  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  authorities  to  reconcile  the  two 
contending  parties  by  a  conference  between  them  at 
the  Hague  in  1611,  a  discussion  at  Delft  in  1618,  and 
also  by  an  edict  in  1614,  enjoining  peace.  The  Re- 
monstrants desired  a  provincial  synod  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  where  the  two  parties  were  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  and  Influence;  or  else  a  general 
synod  of  all  Protestant  Christendom,  to  which  Luther- 
ans as  well  as  Reformed  should  be  summoned.  Gro- 
tius,  especially  (1617),  argued  In  favor  of  a  general 
Protestant  council. 

Unfortunately,  political  Interests  aided  to  increase 
the  difficulty.  The  great  patriots  and  statesmen, 
Grotius  and  Bameveldt,  were  advocates  of  toleration 
for  all  opinions,  and  the  former  was  also  one  of  the 
literary  pillars  of  the  Remonstrant  party.  The  stadt- 
holder,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  was  a  great  soldier,  but  a 
narrow  and  ambitious  politician.  The  pensionary 
Barneveldt  succeeded,  against  the  wbhes  of  Maurice, 
in  obtaining,  in  1609,  a  twelve-years'  truce  with  Spain, 
and  for  years  held  Maurice  in  check  in  his  attempts 
to  secute  for  himself  and  his  family  a  hereditary 
sovereignt}'  over  the  States.  Maurice,  though  him- 
self said  to  have  been  an  Arminian  in  sentiment, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gomarists,  who  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people ;  while 
the  leading  statesmen  and  patriots,  as  has  been  said, 
were  on  the  other  side.  One  of  his  measures  was  to 
chan$^  the  municipalities  of  the  cities  wherever  the 
Armlnlans  were  in  power,  and  to  substitute  Calvin- 
istic burgomasters  and  governors.  Another  was  to 
imbue  the  popular  mind  with  the  belief  that  Bame- 
veldt, Grotius,  and  the  Armlnlans  were  secretly  aim- 
ing to  deliver  the  country  up  to  Spain.  By  means  of 
the  changes  thus  effected,  the  States-General  came 
finally  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  Maurice,  and  willing 
to  carry  out  all  his  measures,  whether  political  or  re- 
ligious. 

James  I  of  England  was  greatly  interested,  on  po- 
litical grounds,  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Moreover,  his  pride  and  pedantry 
were  involved  in  securing  the  condemnation  of  Tors- 
tins,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Arminl- 
ns,  and  who  was  charged  with  Socinianism.  See 
VoRSTius.  In  1618  (Maach  6)  he  wrote  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  States-General,  urging  that  the  difficult 
question  of  predestination  should  be  kept  out  of  the 


pulpit,  and  that  there  should  be 
especially  as  the  *'  opinions  of  oeitber  pttty  mm] 
consistent  with  Christian  truth  and  with  titt 
of  souls"  {EpisL  Prmst.  ei  ErudiL  mrortm^Aa^m] 
p.  898).  But  on  the  20th  of  March,  161C,  ke  v*{ 
again  to  the  States-General,  urging  that  the  -'lb 
and  pestilent  opinions"  should  be  pat  do«a  adi 
national  synod  could  be  summoned  to  decide  aim 
tie  the  question  (see  the  letter  In  EpitL  Pnai,  Firvm 
p.  480.  See  also  the  reply  of  the  [ArmintaB^  ^^^ 
Holland  to  king  James,  in  the  aame  coUedka  flTIc- 
ters,  p.  492). 

The  States  of  Zealand,  FriesUnd,  Grauaf^ea.  oi 
Guelderland  demanded  a  national  synod.  IW  Site 
of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  OverysKl  werc  ofpteedk 
it,  although  some  of  their  chief  cities  (e.  g.  AjhIk- 
dam)  favored  it.  The  States,  under  the  gndoEe  tf 
Maurice,  resolved,  Nov.  11, 1617,  to  convoke  t  ant- 
al  synod,  to  be  held  May  1  the  fbllowing  jar.  il 
opposition  to  the  convocation  was  at  last  fot^sitrp, 
down  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  ptA 
leaders  of  the  Arminians — Bameveldt,  Gncia,  ai 
Hogerbeeto  (Gieseler,  Ecd.  liiMi^  ed.  by  ^siiii,  td 
iv,  §  43) — who  maintained,  in  advance  of  thaitiKk 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  had  no  n^st  to  tntafaca 
questions  of  religiotts  doctrine,  and  tbeielDce  kd  ■ 
right  to  order  a  national  synod  whose  dcciiin—  ibnii 
be  authoritative.  Opposition  in  vanoosqaaxteBeaari 
a  further  decree  of  the  States  that  the  natiBosI  erme 
should  be  summoned  for  Nov.  1,  1618,  for  tks 
and  at  Dordrecht  for  the  place.  Letters  of  Ibi  9b0- 
General,  dated  June  25, 1618,  Invited  tiie 
churches  of  England,  France,  the  Palatinate,  Bt» 
Switzerland,  Bremen,  Embden,  BrandenbotpiGeBen. 
and  Nassau  to  send  as  del^ates  some  oUbaT^ab- 
gians  to  aid  the  deputies  of  the  Belgic  duotkei  k 
*' settling  the  controversies."  The  ReffamedCtei 
of  Anhalt  was  not  invited,  nor  were  the  Latkoi 
churches.  The  aim  of  the  State»-Genenl  was  Id  r» 
stitute  a  body  holdipg  Calvinistic  views  on  tke  pus 
in  dispute.  The  Btritish  deputies  w»e  G^orgt  O^ 
ton,  bishop  of  Llandaff ;  John  Davenant,  jitokma  d 
theology  at  Cambridge ;  Samuel  Ward,  of  SKiaej  Cil- 
lege,  Cambridge ;  and  Joseph  Hall,  afterwardi  ii^ 
of  Norwich.  These  took  their  seats  at  the  li^iiniig 
of  the  synod;  but  Dr.  HaU  returned  to  EnglaDdoB  s- 
count  of  sickness,  and  was  replaced  by  Tbootss  G^ 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Walter  Balcanqoal,  a  Sc9» 
presbyter,  was  also  deputed  by  king  James  to  ic^ 
sent  the  Scottish  Church.  He  wrote  miaitfes  vlci 
are  published  with  Hales's  Letters,  mentioned  b^ 
John  Hales,  of  Eton,  ''the  ever-memormtde,'^  wa^tki: 
chaplain  to  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  English  amhawwkr  a 
the  Hague,  and  in  tiiat  capacity  attended,  muj  cf  tic 
sessions,  taking  minutes,  which  he  regularly  ttaaaai- 
ted  to  the  ambassador.  These  minntes  an  to  be  &•>> 
in  Hales's  Golden  Hemcdns, 

II.  Organization  of  the  Synod.— The  Statefr-GcBval 
ordered  the  delegates  to  the  synod  to  be  choKS  ts  B- 
lows.  Each  province  was  to  call  a  provinckl  lyw^ 
fh>m  which  six  persons,  of  whom  three  or  four  ifecB 
be  pastors,  were  to  be  dioeen  as  delegates  to  the  erooi 
Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  which  the  Anniniaai  ««* 
numerous,  were  excepted  from  this  provisioii.  hv* 
ordered  that  the  provincial  synod  of  HoDand  «b^ 
be  made  up  of  four  ordinary  delegates  fhnn  e»A  Cla- 
sis  in  which  no  separation  on  account  of  the  dispate  bi 
taken  place ;  while  each  Classb  in  which  sack  tsf^ 
tion  had  taken  place  should  send  two  CaliriBfali  oi 
two  Arminians.  The  provincial  synod,  tiias  cms- 
tuted,  was  to  select  its  delegates  to  the  nationali^v^ 
In  Utrecht  and  South  Holland  several  AmlaiM  &> 
vines  (among  tiiem  Uitenbogaert)  were  deposed  f» 
the  ministry  before  the  selection  of  deleipites  wu  ^ 
lowed.  Nevertheless,  three  of  the  delegatsi  tm 
Utrecht  were  Arminians,  and  "  they  were  te  v^^ 
Arminians  who  had  seats  in  the  synod.'*     Tbey  vei 
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red  to  sit  on  condition  **  that  whOe  the  affaira  of 
Kemonstrants  were  under  discussion  they  should 
listarb  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  by  unseason- 
interruptions,  and  not  acquaint  their  party  with 
:hm^  done  or  said  in  the  synod  which  concerned 
r  cause.'*  These  three,  nooreover,  did  not  remain 
:  in  the  83mod. 

he  synod,  when  organized,  consisted,  jCn^,  of  the 
ities  from  the  States,  who  properly  constituted  the 
onal  synod,  viz.  89  ministers,  5  professors,  and  18 
ag  elders ;  and,  tecondfy^  of  24  foreign  divines. 
I  Ststes-Greneral  were  represented  by  lay  comrois- 
ers,  of  whom  Daniel  Heinsius  was  secretary.  The 
f  Protestant  kingdom  in  Europe  that  sent  deputies 
iie  synod  was  Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  and 
divines  of  the  United  Provinces,  there  were  dele- 
ds  from  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Wet- 
lu,  Emden,  and  Bremen.  The  Lutheran  church- 
were  not  represented.  No  delegates  ftt>m  France 
re  present,  as  Louis  XIII  forbade  Rivet  and  Do- 
olin,  who  were  chosen  as  deputies  by  the  French 
>testants,  to  attehd. 

This  synod  was,  therefore,  not  a  council  of  the  Pro- 
tant  churches  of  Europe,  nor  even  of  the  Reformed 
iurch  of  Europe,  but  a  Dutch  national  synod,  to 
lich  Reformed  theologians  were  invited  froln  vari- 
s  parts  of  Europe.  "  Whosoever  casts  his  eye  over 
e  list  of  the  foreign  divines  that  composed  this  last 
Protestant  councils  will  find  scarcely  one  man  who 
id  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  decided  opposi- 
m  to  the  doctrine  of  conditional  predestination,  and 
tio  was  not  consequently  disqualified  from  acting  the 
irt  of  an  impartial  judge  of  the  existing  religious  dif- 
rences,  or  that  of  a  peace-maker.*' 
III.  Acts  of  the  iSynocf.  — The  synod  was  opened 
ov.  18, 1618,  with  public  worship  in  the  church  of 
»ort.  At  the  second  session,  John  Bogermann,  a 
istor  in  Friesland,  was  chosen  president,  with  Jaco- 
U8  Rolandus,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Herman  Fankelius, 
f  Middleburg,  as  assistants,  or  vice-presidents.  Se- 
astian  Dammann,  of  Zutphen,  and  Festus  Hommius, 
f  Leyden,  were  appointed  secretaries.  We  cannot  go 
nto  detail  as  to  the  course  of  procedure ;  the  sources 
f  information  are  announced  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
V  summary  account,  from  the  Calvinistic  point  of 
riew,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Miller's  Introductory  Euay 
o  Scott*8  Synod  of  Dort  (Presbyt.  Board  of  Publica- 
;ion) ;  and  another,  from  the  Arminian  point  of  view, 
n  Watson,  Theological  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Dort  (chiefly 
;aken  from  Nichols,  Protestantitm  and  Arminiamsm). 
The  following  short  statement  is  partly  from  the  sources 
just  named,  and  parti}'  translated  from  Heppe,  in  Her- 
Eog's  Ead-Encyhlopddk,  Hi,  486  sq. 

At  the  itdrd  session  the  credentials  of  the  deputies 
were  received.    In  the/oiirfA  it  was  ordered  that  Epis- 
copius  and  twelve  other  Remonstrants  should  be  cited 
to  appear  in  a  fortnight  to  state  and  defend  their  views. 
"In  the  mean  time  the  Remonstrants,  without  know- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  synod,  had  deputed  three  of 
their  body  from  Leyden,  to  obtain  leave  for  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  synod,  in  a  competent  number  and 
under  safe-conduct,  to  defend  their  cause.     On  mak- 
ing their  request  known  to  the  lay  commissioners,  they 
were  informed  of  the  resolution  which  had  passed  the 
synod  only  the  preceding  day.     To  which  they  replied 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  cite  those  to  justify  them- 
selves who  were  both  ready  and  willing  to  come  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  that,  if  they  persisted  in  pro- 
ceeding with  their  plan  of  citation,  they  would  by  that 
act  famish  just  cause,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  good 
men,  to  entertain  strange  notions  and  suspicions  of  the 
«y™>^cal  procieedings.    Not  being  permitted  to  choose 
those  men  ftom  the&  own  body  whom  they  deemed  the 
best  qualified  to  state  and  defend  their  cause,  they  ac- 
counted it  an  additional  hardship  that  their  enemies 
shoald  assume  that  unlawful  authority  to  themselves. 
Bat  neither  at  that  time  nor  afterward,  when  they 


wished  to  add  two  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
brethren  to  their  number,  were  their  representations 
successful.'* 

During  this  fortnight  the  synod  considered  various 
matters  apart  ftom  the  Remonstrant  question,  ordered 
the  preparation  of  a  new  version  of  the  Bible,  ordained 
rules  for  catechization,  and  prepared  instructions  for 
the  Dutch  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies,  etc 

At  the  twenty-second  session  the  Remonstrants  ap- 
peared, with  Episcopius  at  their  head.  After  some 
delay,  Episcopius  defended  the  Arminian  doctrine  in  a 
discourse  which  produced  a  profound  impression.  Dis- 
putes arose  in  subsequent  sessions  as  to  the  topics  to 
be  treated,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
taken  up.  In  the  session  of  December  10  the  Remon- 
strants gave  great  offence  by  reading  a  document  fnstn 
the  pen  of  Episcopius,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
'*  the  Remonstrants  did  not  ^wn  the  members  of  the 
synod  for  lawful  judges,  because  the  great  majority  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  divines,  were 
their  professed  enemies ;  and  that  most  of  the  inland 
divines  then  assembled,  as  well  as  those  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  were,  had  been  guilty  of  the  unhappy 
schism  which  was  made  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 
The  second  part  contained  the  twelve  qualifications  of 
which  the  Remonstrants  thought  a  well-constituted 
synod  should  consist.  The  observance  of  the  stipula- 
tions proposed  in  it  they  would  gladly  have  obtained 
from  the  synod,  averring  that  they  were  exceedingly 
equitable,  and  that  the  Protestants  had  ofiTered  similar 
conditions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Papists,  and  the 
Calvinists  for  the  direction  of  the  Lutherans."  On 
January  14  the  Remonstrants  were  dismissed  fhrni  the 
synod.  Their  views,  as  gathered  from  their  own  writ- 
ings, were  subsequently  passed  upon  and  condemned. 

The  doctrinal  discussion  in  the  synod  showed  that 
its  members  were  not  so  fully  at  one  in  their  positive 
views  of  doctrine  as  in  their  opposition  to  Arminlan- 
ism.  The  question  whether,  according  to  Ephes.  i,  4, 
Christ  is  the  ground  of  election  (fundamenttan  ekctio- 
fMt),  gave  rise  to  strong  debates,  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Germans  taking  the  affirmative,  while  other  deputies, 
in  view  of  the  divine  decree,  maintained  the  negative ; 
the  Melancthonian  element  was  obviously  not  yet  up- 
rooted. It  was  found  difficult  at  last  to  harmonize  the 
various  views  of  election  in  one  formula.  The  depu- 
ties fhmi  Hesse,  Bremen,  Nassau,  and  England  seemed 
to  fkvor  a  doctrine  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  sim- 
ilar to  Baxter^s  so-called  Universalism.  See  ATOinc- 
MEKT.  The  Canonei  Synodid  (sees.  186,  April  28, 1616) 
set  forth  clearly  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  not 
in  the  supralapsarian  sense. 

After  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  it 
remained  to  punish  those  who  upheld  them.  Tho 
Hessians  and  Anglicans  opposed  the  infliction  of  per- 
sonal penalties.  Nevertheless,  the  synod  "deposed 
the  Aiininian  ministers,  excluded  them  and  their  fol- 
lowers fW)m  the  communion  of  the  Church,  suppressed 
their  religious  assemblies,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
government,  which  confirmed  all  their  acts,  sent  a 
number  of  the  clergy  of  that  party,  and  of  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  into  banishment"  (Miller,  IntrodMC^ 
tory  Eatay  to  Scott's  Synod  of  Dort,  p.  29). 

In  the  later  sessions  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
the  Belgic  Confession  were  adopted  as  orthodox  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  in  ftall  harmony  with  the  Word  of 
God.  In  the  144th  session  the  synod  read  before  a 
large  concourse,  in  the  great  church  of  Dort,  the  Con- 
ont  on  the  five  articles,  and  the  Centura  EccUnattiea 
passed  against  the  Remonstrants.  The  154tii  and  laft 
session  was  held  on  May  9.  Five  days  after  (May  14) 
the  great  Bameveldt  was  beheaded  at  the  Hague. 

Fabricius,  BihliotJkeca  Graca,  xi,  728  (Hamb.  1705, 
14  vols.),  gives  an  account  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  from 
which  wo  extract  the  following  statement  (translated 
by  Nichols)  as  to  the  publication  of  its  i4cto  (Journals). 
'*  For  the  publication  of  the  Acts,  the  divines  chosen  out 
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of  Tarumt  districts  of  tho  United  Prorincet  were  John  I  aembly  if  eoooeiTed  m  a  ddibentiTe  Mr,  deipii 


PoljandM'f  Anihooj  WalMiSf  Anthony  Thy  niu,  Dnniel 
Heintius,  Festoa  UommioB,  Daniel  Colonius,  and  John 
Laets.  BatDr.Wm.Bate«infbmiiai,inhiiLiy0o/'/l. 
Walamj  that  the  *  chief  merit  of  the  publication  it  due 
to  Feetos  HommiaB,  who  was  a  ready  and  elegant  writ- 
ex,  and,  as  secretary  to  the  synod,  had  noted  with  Kn^t- 
er  diligenee  than  the  others  the  matters  that  had  been 
tranaacted.'  These  Acts  were  pablithed  at  Dort  in 
the  year  1630,  in  folio,  in  the  neat  types  of  Elzevirs  at 
Leyden,  and  were  soon  afterwards  execated  with 
greater  correctness,  in  the  same  year,  at  Hanover,  in 
quarto,  with  the  addition  of  a  copious  index.  Prefixed 
to  the  Acts  stand  the  epistle  of  their  high  mightinesses 
the  8tatss4}eneral,  addressed  to  the  monarchs  and 
kings,  to  the  prinoes,  oourts,  cities,  and  magistrates 
(of  the  Christian  woridX  and  vouching  for  tlie  fidelity 
and  authority  of  these  Acts ;  and  likewise  the  ample 
preface  of  Dankl  Heinsius,  addressed  to  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Christ,  conoeming  the  origin  and  increase 
of  the  Dutch  controversies,  for  the  purpose  of  appeas- 
ing which  the  synod  had  been  convened.  The  Acts 
themselves  consist  of  three  parts :  (1.)  The  rules  for 
holding  the  synod ;  the  form  of  the  synodical  oath ; 
decrees  and  Judgments  concerning  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  catechising  candidates  for  the  sacred  min- 
istry, and  concerning  the  removal  of  the  abuses  of 
printing ;  the  canons  against  the  five  points  of  the  Re- 
monstrants ;  the  Confession  of  the  Dutch  churches ; 
the  approbation  of  the  Palatine  Catechism ;  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  doctrine  of  Conrad  Vorstins;  a 
writing  of  the  Remonstrants  respecting  the  conditions 
on  which  the  sjmod  ought  to  be  held ;  the  theses  of 
the  Remonstrants  on  the  five  points,  and  the  various 
exceptions  and  protestations  against  the  synod;  a 
writing  by  Simon  Episcopius,  in  which  he  defends 
himself;  the  confession  of  the  two  brothers  Geisteeren ; 
and,  lastly,  the  orations  of  those  very  celebrated  men, 
Balthasar  Lydius,  Martin  Gregory,  Joseph  Hall,  John 
Polyander,  John  Acronius,  and  of  the  memorable  Epis- 
copius. Q2.)  The  judgments  of  the  foreign  divines  on 
the  five  points  of  the  Remonstrants.  (3.)  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Dutch  divbies  on  the  same  points." 

The  Canom  ofDoetrime  are  given  under  five  heads : 
I.  Of  predestination,  18  articles.  II.  Of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  redemption  of  men  thereby,  9  arti- 
cles. Ill  and  IV.  Of  man's  corruption,  and  of  his 
converston,  17  articles.  V.  Of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  15  articles.  They  may  be  found,  in  English, 
in  Scott's  iS^nod  of  Dort^  and  in  the  Coiutiiwtiom  oftke 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  (Philadel.  1840,  Appendix,  p. 
72  sq.).  They  were  officially  received  by  Holland, 
France,  the  PaUtinate,  and  SwitserUwd,  but  were 
merely  countenanced  by  England  and  Brsndenburg. 
The  English  Church  afterwards  *'  rejected  the  deci- 
sions  of  the  synod,  and  a  royal  mandate  of  James  I, 
who  fiivored  Arminianism  as  strongly  in  his  later  years 
as  he  had  favored  Calvinism  before,  in  1G22,  forbade 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination"  (Shedd, 
Hiiiory  of  Doctrine^  ii,  477 ;  Neal,  ffisioiy  of  the  Puri- 
tons,  Harpers'  ed.,  i,  272).  The  Reformed  churches 
of  other  countries  did  not  consider  them  as  binding. 
They  received  kffai  authority  in  no  other  country  but 
France.  The  divines  of  Bremen  were  very  moderate 
at  the  synod,  and  afterwards,  headed  by  Martinius, 
they  rejected  its  decisions.  Martinius  wrote:  **0 
Dort,  Dort,  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  thee." 
Hales,  of  Eton,  was  converted  from  Calvinism  to  Ar- 
minianism at  the  synod.     See  Hales. 

IT.  No  Church  council  has  given  rise  to  more  bitter 
controversy  than  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Arminian  writ- 
era  have  denounced  it  in  the  strongest  language  as 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  Christian  synod,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Calvinistic  writers  have  extolled  its 
fairness  and  impartiality.  All  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view,  and  upon  the  notion  of  the  true  purpose  of 
the  synod  which  is  adopted.     If  this  celebrated  as- 


for  the  diteu$mom  of  the  five  points  of  thsokn^a^ 
tkm,  then  all  that  the  Arminians  have  ssidsf  it  v« 
ba  well  deserved.     If^  on  the  ether  hsad,  it  be  • 
oeived  as  a  body  of  divines  holding  Cslviaiaie  vi% 
believing  those  views  to  be  tme,  sad  csOri  ktk 
purpose  of  condemning  and  prohtbitiBg  the  near 
opinioos  in  the  Belgic  dmrches,  the  esantsf&Rs- 
od  was  consistent  thnwghoot.    Andtkiivefaam 
to  be  the  tme  view.     It  was  not  s  free  ssNaytir 
the  ditcnssion  of  contxoverted  points  in  tWshp.a 
a  national  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  trisl  «f  ale^ 
heretics.    The  Judgment  of  Moses  Stosrt  viD|fMw 
be  generally  aoqnieaced  in :  '*  That  the  Sysodftf  lie 
should  have  been  hi^y  cdefanted  b^  thm  odiS» 
poraries  who  sympathised  with  it  ta  Mm$  m  i 
doctrine,  was  natural.    Hence  we  find  thit,iitktt 
hand,  it  has  been  eulogized  mm  the  pwst  fetka  dtt- 
olesiastical  ooancils  tluit  have  ever  beea  kU:  te.k 
one  might  also  expect,  on  the  other  hod,  h  op- 
nents  have  been  more  loud,  if  postibk,  in  ths  a» 
plaints  than  its  friendsin  their  praiics.    Ahufim 
fii  injury  and  persecution  of  course  nswiMii  ms 
in  the  minds  of  the  Remonstrants,  sad  of  iDvlin» 
pathised  with  them ;  and  this  fading  m*  pttLf  ^^ 
gravated  by  the  appeal  made  to  the  dril  pvre 
carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  the  tjioi^kfr 
ishment,  by  imprisonment,  and  by  fine^  Botk  ^ 
parties  nndonbtedly  went  too  far  in  thdr  foiie  ai 
their  blame.     The  JS!i?N>s»f»o  of  the  synodis^w&e 
is  an  able  paper ;  yet  I  cannot  see  thst,  coapn^v^ 
other  declarations  of  the  like  nators,  it  csUi  fa  v 
very  extravagant  eulogy.    Certaialj  the  Wea- 
ster  Confession  is  superior,  as  a  whole.    )bsflf  0a 
talent,  much  learning,  warm  piety,  snd  wdtne^ 
intentions  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  Gonsdlof  D«: 
and  perhaps  an  unosual  number  of  saefa  act;  tci 
one  of  them  has  ever  been  so  distingiiisfaed  iia6t» 
logian  and  a  writer  as  many  other  men  who  csb 
easily  named  among  the  Reformed  cfasidM.  1^ 
the  measures  of  force  which  the  ^Hiit  of  dii;^  e> 
of  the  day  urged  them  to  take  were  ni^jeisB^  ^ 
hurtful  tendency,  and  against  the  troe  ^iai  flf  {n- 
dence  and  Protestantbm,  I  suppose  no  one  is  seta 
and  In  our  country  will  venture  to  csD  is  (pes* 
But,  at  the  same  time,  their  opponents  win  mm  pfr 
cerned  in  the  blame  of  these  measures  tkatiKTnr 
wflling  to  allow.     They  were  violent,  bvtci  «» 
tic,  contemptuous.    They  felt  a  deep  teste  tf  ^■^ 
and  they  gave  vent  to  it  in  no  very  nesfiin^  ^» 
They  had  reason  to  complain  that  the  priBOftotf'^ 
ligious  liberty  were  ridisted  in  respect  to  tka;  >* 
their  opponents  might  well  compLsiB  shotkatt 
principle  of  Clui^an  moderation,  sad  les^tfaB- 
ner,  and  respect  fbr  differing  8entinieoti,halisa- 
f^uently  been  violated  on  the  psit  of  tbi  la* 
strants.     Nor  can  there  be  any  room  to  doiU^^ 
the  latter  had  been  the  dominant  psitf  tb(7  *^' 
have  taken  as  effBctnal  measures  to  canytkarp"^ 
as  the  Gomarists  did,  although,  perfas{«,  oK  s  t^ 
same  way"  {American  BUlical  Mepotitorf,  i,  ^\ 

Uteraiure.— The  oflkial  Acta— Acta  ^w*.feJi» 
/sff  A>rdr«cA/iAa5ste(1620,4to);  sooatisniLiitoI^ 
also  into  French,  Le8Aeie$dela  Sytode  deD^\\P\ 
den,  1624,  4to);  Judkium  S^moU  NaUmalUa^ 
Eeck$.  Bdg,  hahit.  DardrechH  (Dort,  1619. 4li:  »* 
into  English  by  Bill,  1619);  RMnoostisst  oM 
of  minutes— i4cte  ei  8a4»ta  Sfuodidk  D''^ 
Mimutrorum  Jiemaiutrantkm  (Hardernd,  1^  ^ 
Hales,  of  Eton,  XeHen,  in  his  GiMmBmamil^ 
1678,  4to);  trsnslatad  into  Latin,  wHhBoltftf^>j 
tions,  by  Mosheim,  B%$tona  ConeSm  /Mre0«(Hn 
1724) ;  Balcanqnal's  XsMew;  the  acceaat  is  ^ 
i^tMtoat  oc  £Hid»<.  FcrorMK  (AnuL  1660^  P- ^  ^ 
and  many  letters  in  that  ooUection;  Haki'a*^^ 
canqual's  />ttert,  in  German,  by  D.  HirtsjA  (Zw 
1672,  12mo);  G.Brandt  (Remonstnat), F**"^ 4 
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^rtnatie  <AinflteTd.  and  Sotterd.  166a-1704,  4  toU.  ; 
ibL  into  English  by  Chamberlayne,  Lond.  172(V-28, 
ols.  fbl. ;  also  abridged,  1726,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ley- 
ker  (Calvinist),  Eere  van  de  NatwnaU  Synods  vtm 
^dregt  (2  partfs  Amst.  1706-1707,  4to),  a  reply  to  G. 
indt ;  to  which  reply  his  son,  Job.  Brandt,  replied 
"eranttooordmg  van  de  kistoTH  tfon  G,  Brandt  (Amst. 
5>;  Letters  of  the  Ilesakm  JkUffotet  (LiiMm  DeUg. 
ssiaconun),  ed.  by  Heppe,  in  ZeUschrift  fur  kitto- 
Jke  Theologie,  xxiii,  226  sq. ;  Neal,  Hiskry  of  the 
riUmt^  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii;  Collier,  EccUtiatHoai  History 
Greett  Britain  (Lond.  1841,  vii,  404  sq. ;) ;  Nichols, 
(rtniM»  €tnd  Armmamim  (Lond.  1824,  2  vols.  8vo), 
ixliii,  and  ii,  576  sq. ;  Mosheim,  JEccltsiadical  Hit- 
y,  cent,  x^vii,  sec.  ii,  pL  ii,  ch.  iil ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hitt. 
Smith,  iv,  §  43;  Schrdckh,  KirckengeschidUe  a»t 
Reformation^  v,  246  sq. ;  Scott,  ArUcks  of  the  Synod 
Dort,  transl.  with  notes  (Phila.  Presb.  Board :  se- 
rely  reviewed  in  Nichols,  Calvinism  cmd  Arminian- 
»,  vol.  i ;  favorably  reviewed  in  Christian  Observer, 
iii,  794,  and  in  Spirit  of  the  PUgrims,  iv,  266).  The 
vums  of  jDoctrine,  in  Latin,  are  given  in  the  SyUoge 
mfessionun^  (Oxon.  1804,  p.  364  sq.) ;  in  Niemeyer, 
ilectio  Cot^essiontm  (1840,  p.  690) ;  in  Angusti,  Cor- 
is  Librarum  Stftnboiicorwn  (Elberfeld,  1827,  p.  198- 
0)  ;  in  English,  in  Scott's  Synod  ofDorty  cited  above ; 
3o  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Constitution  if  the  Reformed 
utch  Church  (Phila.  1840, 18mo) ;  and  in  HaU,  Har- 
(my  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  (Lond.  1842,  p.  689 
[.).  See  also  Gass,  Geschichte  der  protestcmtischen 
ogmatik,  i,  bk.  ii  and  iii;  Canningham,  Reformers 
vd  Tlieology  of  the  Reformation^  Essay  vii ;  Cunning- 
im,  Histancal  Theology,  ch.  xxv,  §  1,  2 ;  and  the  ar- 
cles  Akbhinianism  ;  Episgopius;  Gbotius;  Yobs- 

lUS;   REMONSTaANTS. 

Dortns  (Aoproc),  a  leading  Jew,  charged  before 
luadratus,  president  of  Syria,  with  inciting  his  conn- 
ymen  to  revolt  against  the  Komans  (Josephus,  Ant. 
X,  6,  2). 

DoT7in''end8  (Aopv/iivijc)»  father  of  Ptolemy, 
omamed  Macron  (1  Mace,  iii,  88;  2  Mace,  iv,  46). 
Ls  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
letor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  deserted  to  Antiochns 
'Ipiplianes,  it  is  possible  that  his  father  is  the  same 
>orymenes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
Polyb.  V,  61). 

Doaitheaiis.    See  Dositheus. 

Doaith^etkB  (Aoo-cdeoc),  the  name  of  several  men 
n  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  **A  priest  tad  Levite,**  who,  according  to  the 
ipociyphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  carried  the 
etter  of  Mordecai  respecting  the  feast  of  Parim  to 
Bg^-pt  (Esth.  xi,  1,  2).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Ap.  ii,  6)  as  one  of  the  '*  commanders  of  the 
forces"  of  Ptolemy  VI  Philometor,  though  he  proba- 
bly lived  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Josephus  alpo 
tpeakfi  of  a  Doeithens  who  betrayed  lo  Herod  a  hostile 
letter  of  Hyrcanus  {Ant,  xv,  6,  2). 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (2 
Mace,  xii,  19,  24). 

3.  A  cavahry  soldier  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabas- 
08,  of  the  company  of  Bacenor  (2  Mace,  xii,  36). 

4.  A  renegade  Jew  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
patoT  (8  Mace,  i,  3). 

Dositheus,  a  Samaritan,  in  the  first  century,  who 
claimed  to  be  Messiah,  or  the  prophet  promised  in  Deut. 
xviu,  18.  The  Church  fiithers  ascribe  to  him  pecul- 
iarly many  doctrines  which  had  always  been  held  by 
the  Samaritans.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an 
ascetic  life,  and  an  over-scrupulous  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  (Origen,  De  princ,  iv,  c.  17 :  Quo  quisque 
coiporis  situ  in  prinoipio  sabbathi  inventus  ftierit,  in 
eo  ad  vesperum  usque  ipsi  permanendum  esse),  which 
originated  evidently  in  a  verbal  interpretation  of 
£xod.  xvi,  29.    As  late  as  the  year  688  the  followers 


of  Dositheus  were  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
other  Samaritans  concerning  the  passage,  Deut.  xviii, 
18  (Eulogius  ap.  Phot,  bibl.  cmi  p.  230;  Gieseler,  Ch. 
History,  i,  §  18).  Instead  of  being  included  in  the 
class  of  heretics,  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  those 
lunatics  who  have  &ncied  themselves  divine  messen- 
gers. His  impious  claims  caused  an  order  from  the 
Samaritan  high-priest  for  his  apprehension ;  and  Do- 
sitheus took  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
starved  to  death  (Epiphanius,  Hares,  xiii,  cited  by 
Mosheim,  Hist.  Comment.  N.  T.  1861,  i,  240  note). 

Dositheus,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  sect  called 
after  him  Dositheowschtschina.  He  taught  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  confess  one's  sins  and  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper  once  every  ten  years,  and  at  the  dose 
of  one's  ^^Sfi.~-AUgem.  Recd-Encyldop.  iv,  817. 

Dositheus,  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He 
assembled,  in  1672,  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rooting  out  Calvinism,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by  the 
patriarch  Cyril  Lucarb.  He  died  in  1706. — AUgem. 
ReaUEnqfJdop.  iv,  817. 

Do'thaSiin  (Judith  iv,  6).    See  Dotham. 

Do'than  (Heb.  Dothan',  -jM,  contracted  for  "j^n^, 
tvo  cisterns,  which  occurs  with  H  directive,  Dotha'ye- 
nah,  nrM,  "to  Dathan,"  Gen.  xxxvii,  17  [first 
clause] ;  Sept.  ^ot^aUfA  and  Auiatfi,  the  latter  in  Ju- 
dith; Yulg.  Dothain),  the  place  where  Joseph  fbund 
his  brethren,  who  had  wandered  thither  with  their 
flocks  fh)m  Shechem,  and  where  he  was  treacherously 
sold  by  them  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  17).  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha,  and  the  scene 
of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
surrounding  "the  mountain"  (^nSl)  on  which  the 
city  stood,  while  the  Syrians  were  smitten  with  blind- 
ness at  the  word  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi,  13).  It  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  739) ; 
but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evidenUy  well 
known — as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of  Holofemes's 
campaign  against  Bethulia  (Judith  iv,  6 ;  vii,  8, 18 ; 
viii,  3).  In  the  Vat.,  and  Max.,  and  Yulg.  text — it 
is  also  mentioned  in  Judith  iii,  9,  where  the  A,  Y.  has 
"  Judna"  (lovdaia  for  Au/rata).  This  passage  was  a 
great  puzzle  to  the  old  geographers,  not  only  from  the 
corrupt  reading,  'lov6aiac,  but  also  from  the  expres- 
sion, still  found  in  the  text,  roH  vpiovog  rov  fuyaXov ; 
A.Y.  **the  great  strait;"  literally,  "the  great  saw." 
The  knot  was  cut  by  Reland,  who  conjectured  most 
ingeniously  that  irpiwv  was  the  translation  of  '^i^Q, 
Massor=^a  saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  *li®'^ttj 
3f«Aor="the  plain"  (Pattest,  p.  742  sq.).  All  these 
passages  testify  to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Dothan  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome twelve  Soman  miles  north  of  Sebaste,  or  Sama- 
ria (pnomast.  s.  v.  Au>dadfi,  Dothaim).  The  well 
into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  bis  brothers,  and  con- 
sequently the  site  of  Dothan,  has,  however,  been 
placed  by  tradition  in  a  very  distant  quarter,  namely, 
about  three  miles  south-east  from  Safed,  where  there  is 
a  khan  called  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf,  the  Khan  of  Joseph's 
Pit,  because  the  well  connected  with  it  has  long  pass- 
ed among  Christians  and  Moslems  for  the  well  in  ques- 
tion (Robinson,  Res.  iii,  317).  The  true  site  of  Dothan 
was  known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parchi, 
A.D.  l.BOO  (see  Zunz's  extracts  in  notes  to  Benjamin 
of  Tndela,  Asher's  ed.  ii,  484),  and  to  Schwarz,  A.D. 
1846  {Palest,  p.  168);  but  neither  of  these  travellers 
gives  any  account  of  the  site.  It  was  f|ccidentally 
discovered  in  1862  by  Yan  de  Yelde  {Narrative,  i,  864- 
869).  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last  visit  to  Palestine, 
likewise  identified  the  true  site  of  Dothan  in  the  mod- 
em name  Doth&n,  a  place  which  he  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  beautiftil  plr.in  extending  south-westerly  fix)m 
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Kefr  K6d  (Capharcotia)  to  AttSl,  south-east  of  LejjAn. 
He  thus  speaks  of  it :  **  It  is  now  a  fine  green  tell 
(knoll),  with  a  fountain  on  its  sonthem  base,  corre- 
sponding entirely  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  l)y  Eu- 
sebius.  We  were  told  at  Ya'bad  that  the  great  road 
trom  Beis4n  and  Zerln  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt  still 
leads  throQgh  this  plain,  entering  it  west  of  Jenin, 
passing  near  Keft*  K{kd,  and  bending  south-westward 
around  Ya'bud  to  the  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  that  the  Midianites,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  in  Dothan,  had  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Beis4n,  and 
were  proceeding  to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It 
is  obTions,  Jtoo,  that  Joseph's  brethren  well  knew  the 
best  places  for  pasturage.  They  had  exhausted  that 
of  the  Mukna  by  Shechem  (Nablus),  and  had  after- 
wards repaired  to  the  still  finer  pastures  here  around 
Dothan"  (BibHotheca  Sacra,  1858,  p.  122, 123). 

Doty,  Elihu,  was  born  in  1812,  graduated  at  Rut- 
gers College  in  1835,  and  from  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  1836,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen  in  the  same  year.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  mission  sent  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  and  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  Java,  where  he  labored 
from  1836  to  1840,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Borneo, 
and  labored  among  the  Dyaks  until  1844.  Thence  he 
was  removed  to  China,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Amoy  llission  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  at  sea 
on  his  return  from  China  in  March,  1865,  but  four  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Doty  was  an  excellent  Chinese  scholar  and  preacher ; 
an  indefatigable,  courageous,  self-denying  labdrer;  a 
man  of  singular  Arankness,  piety,  and  zeal ;  and  was 
closely  identified  with  the  celebrated  mission  at  Amoy 
from  its  origin,  and  through  all  the  steps  of  its  remark- 
able success.  Few  men  have  surpassed  him  in  the 
toils  and  fkithfUlness  of  an  evangelist.  For  years  he 
was  regarded  as  the  father  of  what  has  been  termed 
**  the  model  mission"  of  the  American  Board  and  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

Douai,  or  Douay,  a  town  in  France,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Nord;  it  formerly  belonged  to  Flanders. 
Philip  II,  in  1561,  founded  a  university  here  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Louvain.  In  1568  a  Jesuits'  college 
was  founded  in  connection  with  the  universi^  by  Jean 
Lentceilleur,  head  of  the  neighboring  abbey  of  Auchin, 
who  devoted  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  to  the 
support  of  the  college,  which  soon  became  very  power- 
ftil.  Cardinal  WUliam  Allen  (q.  v.)  established  also 
a  college  at  Douai  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic English  youth.— Ranke,  History  of  the  Papacjf,  bk. 
vL    For  the  Douai  Bible,  see  Versions. 

Double  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Greek 
words)  has  many  significations  in  Scripture.  "A 
double  garment"  (Exod.  xxxix,  9)  may  mean  a  lined 
habit,  such  as  the  high-priest's  pectoral,  or  a  complete 
habit  or  suit  of  clothes,  a  cloak  and  a  tonic,  etc. 
Double  heart,  double  tongue,  double  mind,  are  opposed 
to  a  simple,  honest,  sincere  heart,  tongue,  mind,  etc. 
Double,  the  counterpart  to  a  quantity,  to  a  space,  to 
a  measure,  etc.,  which  is  proposed  as  the  exemplar. 
"  Double  money  "—the  same  value  as  before,  with  an 
equal  value  added  to  it  (Gen.  xliii,  12, 15).  If  a  stolen 
ox  or  sheep  be  found,  the  thief  shall  restore  double, 
that  is,  two  oxen  or  two  sheep.  For  the  right  under- 
standmg  of  Isa.  xl,  2,  **  She  hath  received  of  the  Lord's 
hand  double  for  all  her  sins,"  read  the  counterpart, 
that  which  fits,  the  commensurate  quantity,  extent,  or 
number  of  her  sins ;  that  which  is  adequate,  all  things 
considered,  as  a  dispensation  of  punishment.  This 
passage  does  not  mean  twice  as  much  as  had  been  de- 
served, double  what  was  just,  but  the  fair,  commensu- 
rate, adequate  retribution.  The  same  is  the  meanhig 
of  this  phrase  in  other  places  (Isa.  Ixi,  7 ;  Jer.  xvi,  18 ; 
xvii,  18. — Calmet,  s.  v. 


DOUBLE  SENSE  of  ScRiFTirH*.  In  satc^i*. 
phetic  passages  there  is  a  doable  impoftertwiUtf  ] 
plication,  a  lower  and  a  higher,  a  nearer  aal  t  m 
remote.  The  former  relates  to  the  present  nd 
diate,  while  the  latter  usually  rehn  to  the  II 
period  and  spiritual  deUveranoe.  This  finH^ 
however,  has  been  contested  by  many.  It  b  i 
ble  that  several  of  the  fathers  maiotaiiied  tike  »ab 
double  sense  of  prophecy,  partieiilarly  Theodore  «l%^ 
suestia ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  naabof  h  vi- 
em  times  have  rejected  it  on  acooant  of  the  a^k- 
nate  appellation.  Two/old  referemee  wodd  k  ni 
more  appropriate ;  but  the  name  is  of  fitsle  omt 
quence.  A  recent  writer  aska,  '*  How  eoM  mA  p> 
sitions  form  part  of  a  rwdatiem  when,  afisw  hm 
ascertained  their  meaning,  we  are  still  left  si  ipsa 
as  ever  of  their  import,  since  under  the^  woids  oA 
er  deeper  meaning  still  lies  hidden?  Detito,bc 
and  upon  what  principle,  can  we  ever  be  eantliaw 
have  arrived  at  the  trne  seoondaiy  mesDii^  m  tk 
we  have  perfectly  exhausted  the  bitrdea  <rftfaen  fa- 
sages,  or  that  our  work  as  ccmmieBtattR  ii  sera- 
plished?  There  may  be  a  third,  fbortii, fiftk, er-s 
the  Rabbis  maintain — seventy  meanings  lBrfca|i£ 
deeper  under  these  veiy  words**  (Wolfe,  Memiak  ■  ^ 
PtaJms,  p.  Ixxiv).  But  neithcs-  the  da^  m  ib 
double  sense  of  prophecy  can  justly  be  aiigsrf  cs  i 
priori  grounds.  Thus  Arnold  (Sermems,  i,fii)  t» 
to  show  that  "a  double  sense  appears  to  be  s  wtsfs- 
aary  condition  of  the  very  idea  and  definitioa  of  pn^ 
ecy,  as  having,  so  to  speak,  a  hnman  as  vefl  » t  ^ 
vine  author."  This  lan?uage  applies  to  sH  ii^ 
composition,  and  would  therefore  imply  a  doaiiksas 
in  all  Scripture.  The  true  and  only  philsHfkkd 
method  is  to  consider  the  actual  pbenomoia  dpr^ 
ecy  as  they  lie  before  ns  in  the  Seripturea,  sad  m 
whether  the  one-sense  theory  meets  all  the  fjogam 
in  every  case. 

At  the  outset  it  is  proper  to  deny  that  the  tbaor^ 
double-sense  rests  wholly  upon  the  constnctepc 
upon  the  formulse  by  which  the  N.-T.  writew  fnqa* 
ly  introduce  the  quotations  from  the  O.  T.,  e.  g.  Mil:' 
i,  22,  (va  vrXijpio^j,  *'  that  it  might  be  folifiDed,''  »• 
the  Uke  (Wolfe,  p.  Ixxvi).  See  Fulfiu  TTa  b» 
of  this  method  of  interpretation  lies  ftr  broader  i^ 
deeper  than  this ;  it  is  founded  in  part  on  tke  l^ 
character  of  the  O.-T.  institntiona,  and  on  gyaia&i 
transactions  and  teachings ;  it  is  derived  turn  tk  la- 
guage  of  many  individuad  passages,  which  ii  bod  ^ 
torical  and  hyperbolical ;  it  is  hiherent  ia  the  vm 
of  a  theocracy  like  that  of  the  Jews,  which  ws*  w- 
mentary,  symbolical,  typical,  preparatory  to  a  kfiff 
and  a  spiritual  economy.  It  is  freely  allowed  thit  i 
double  sense  should  not  be  admitted  when  anoths' ex- 
planation is  more  probable.  No  doubt  it  has  beeo  » 
sumed  in  some  cases  too  hastily ;  but  there  ue  ««» 
which  cannot  be  fairiy  interpreted  witbovt  it  Sef 
Quotation  {of  0,T,inthe  New), 

The  language  %t  prophecy  is  generally  rafm  mi 
obscure;  the  ideas  of  the  seers — their  viaoas  ai 
dreams,  were  tinged  with  darknesa.  In  dsbt  o- 
stances,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  not  theaadva  i 
clear  perception  of  all  the  meaning  of  what  tber  vo* 
prompted  to  utter  (1  Pet  i,  11).  Some  of  their  pn&> 
tions,  therefore,  are  fiurly  susceptible  of  Tirioaei^ 
enoes,  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  be  ss  ttka 
Indeed,  it  is  a  good  role,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrf- 
ture  generally,  to  adopt  that  significatian  whieh  '»^ 
most  comprehensive,  and  which  frequently  m^^ 
two  or  more  senses  upon  which  oommentaten  la^ 
generally  been  divided ;  but  this,  of  cxMxne,  csasflt  bt 
done  when  these  meanings  are  diverse  In  prindplt  ^ 
only  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doable  refeRoon  tf 
spoken  o^  Uiey  are  but  branches  of  the  same  wider  ex- 
tension, or  applications  coming  under  die  sane  aait- 
gy.  That  one  event  in  this  manner  ftequentfy  s^^ 
brates  another  in  Scripture  is  aoqaestiooable,  tad  tk 
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nage  is  often  adapted  to  such  a  twofold  import. 
tarkable  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  even  in  the 
'  Test.,  as,  for  example,  in  oar  Lord's  blended  pre- 
on  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of 
world  CMatt.  xxiv) ;  and  a  similar  ambiguity  runs 
ugh  all  the  O.-T.  utterances  respecting  *'the  latter 
s,*'  the  details  of  which  are  applicable  in  various 
rees  to  the  Restoration  and  to  the  Messianic  mm. 
£scHATOL.ooY.  Indeed,  more  recent  expositors 
strongly  inclining,  in  the  case  of  the  Apoodypse, 
:hat  system  of  exposition  which  regards  its  lan- 
ge,  its  visions,  and  its  symbols  as  designed  to  refer 
so  much  to  any  specific  event  or  series  of  events 
k>  various  historical  occurrences  and  periods';  that 
erever  general  agencies  appear  in  operation,  as  dis- 
l^oished  from  individual  transpirations — wherever 
leral  causes  and  influences  exist,  there  the  Apoca- 
>tic  prophecies  apply ;  that  they  comprehend  vari- 
)  events  and  periods,  because  they  speak  of  general 
Luences  or  agencies  producing  similar  results.  See 
EVELATioN  (BooK  OP).  Hence  the  scenery  is  large- 
borrowed  from  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  not  in  a  sense 
"eign  to  its  original  import,  but  merely  as  a  fresh  ap- 
ication  or  extension  to  cognate  incidents.  Aocord- 
g  to  Alexander  (Commeni€try  on  Itcdahj  Introd.  p. 
),  **all  predictions,  or  prophecies  in  the  restricted 
nse,  are  not  specific  and  exclusive,  i.  e.  limited  to 
le  occanon  or  emergency,  but  many  are  descriptive 
'  a  sequence  of  events  which  has  been  often  realized, 
hus,  in  some  parts  of  Isaiah  there  are  prophetic  pic- 
ires  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  which  cannot  be  ex- 
usively  applied  to  any  one  event  of  that  kind,  but 
le  terms  and  images  of  which  are  borrowed  partly 
"om  one  and  partly  from  another  through  a  course  of 
ges.  Thus  the  threatening  against  Babylon  contain- 
d  in  Isa.  xiii,  xiv,  if  explained  as  a  speciflc  and  ex- 
Insive  prophecy  of  the  Medo-Persian  conquest,  seems 
0  represent  the  downfall  of  the  city  as  more  sudden 

ind  complete  than  it  appears  in  history It  is  a 

Mmorama  of  the  fiedl  of  Babylon,  not  in  its  first  incep- 
ion  merely,  but  through  all  its  stages  till  its  consum- 
nation."  It  therefore  depicts  different  and  distinct 
>ccnrrence8,  separated  by  intervals  of  time  from  one 
mother.  Each  is  a  certain  grade  and  stage  of  fulfil- 
ment. If  referred  to  one  occurrence,  or  to  a  series  of 
occurrences  taking  place  together,  the  prophecy  cer- 
tainly applies  to  them— it  has  its  meaning  in  them ; 
but  it  has  not  its  fuUtmte  or  entire  fulfilment  till  ap- 
plied to  other  occurrences.  The  sense  of  it  is  tpring- 
ing  or  germinaiU;  coming  to  widen  till  it  embraces  va- 
rious references— allusions  and  applications  to  various 
events.     See  Prophecy. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  this  twofold  refer- 
ence is  found  in  Isa.  xlix,  which  nearly  throughout 
alludes  most  palpably  to  the  Messiah,  yet  under  the 
more  immediate  imagery  of  the  return  and  restoration 
of  the  Babylonian  exiles.    Thus  Jehovah's  *  *  Servant" 
(see  Umbreit,  Knecht  GotUa,  Hamb.  1840),  chosen  from 
his  birth  for  the  redemptive  and  evangelizing  work 
(ver.  1, 2),  is  explicitly  styled  "  Israel"  (ver.  8),  and  a 
simflar  blending  of  the  national  and  the  Messianic  ref- 
erences is  con^ned  through  the  chapter.     That  the 
speaker  is  not  Isaiah  himself,  nor  the  prophets  as  a 
class,  is  evident  Arom  the  foct  that  neither  of  these 
were  ever  intrusted  with  a  message  to  the  Gentiles. 
That  the  address  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  chosen 
people  is  favored  by  various  considerations,  but  there 
ar«  at  the  same  time  clear  indications  that  the  words 
Are  those  of  the  Messiah.    These  two  interpretations 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  in  this  pas- 
sage (as  in  others  that  might  be  cited)  the  ideal  speak- 
er la  the  Messiah  considered  as  the  head  of  his  people, 
And  as  forming  with  them  one  complex  person,  accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  Tichonins,  quoted  by  Augustine : 
"Mention  is  often  made  in  Scripture  of  Christ  and 
his  body  the  Church  as  of  one  person,  to  whom  some 
things  are  attributed  which  reside  only  in  the  Head, 


some  which  belong  only  to  the  Body,  and  some  again 
which  pertain  to  both"  (Alexander,  Later  Propheda 
of  Isaiah,  p.  170).    See  Isaiah  (Book  of). 

Another  example  is  Psalm  xvi,  which,  although  in 
the  first  instance,  as  explained  by  all  good  commenta- 
tors (e.  g.  Calvin,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg, 
Alexander,  Olshausen,  Hupfeld),  describes  a  pious  suf- 
ferer in  peril  of  death,  either  David  himself  or  some 
other,  yet  in  a  higher  sense  passes  through  one  stage 
of  fulfilment  in  every  pious  sufferer ;  while  its  highest 
fulfilment  is  in  Christ,  as  is  proved  by  the  quotations 
of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Psalm  xxii :  few  will  deny  that 
it  has  reference,  chiefly  or  in  its  highest  import,  to 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  righteous  afiiicted ;  but  verses 
6,  9, 10  demonstrate  that  it  has  a  literal  application  to 
the  writer's  own  sacred  sorrows.  We  may  also  point 
to  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  as  a  more  extended  example.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  book  refers  pri- 
marily to  a  historical  object,  the  exile,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  Israel  from  Babylon.  But  along  with  the 
description  of  this  restoration  there  is  a  deeper  and 
higher  reference,  namely,  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
in  which  comes  spiritual  deliverance.  The  two  arc 
spoken  of  together,  and  blended  in  the  description 
givep.  The  prophecy  wm /ulfiUed in  the  last;  it  had 
an  incipient  fulfilment,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  in  the  first.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
prophet  himself  distinctly  intended  to  speak  of  both ; 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  no  very  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  his  language  would  be 
verified  by  history  in  its  highest  sense.  The  descrip- 
tions are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  forbid  their  exclusive 
application  either  to  the  New  dispensation  or  to  events 
in  the  Old ;  both  must  be  combined  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  true  interpretation ;  they  relate  both  to  histor- 
ical events  under  the  Old,  and  spiritual  ones  under 
the  New  economy.  Nor  are  the  references  to  the  his- 
torical and  the  spiritual  kept  apart ;  the  one  merges 
into  the  other ;  in  some  parts  the  descriptions  point  to 
the  two  as  successive,  while  in  others  they  embrace 
both  together.     See  Psalms. 

A  common  objection  to  this  mode  of  interpretation 
is  that  it  is  arbitrary  to  apply  one  part  of  a  prophecy 
to  a  historical  person  or  place,  and  another  part  of  the 
same  passage  spiritually ;  to  interpret  one  verse  liter- 
ally and  another  emblematically ;  for  example,  to  say 
that  David  is  meant  in  this  clause,  and  Christ  in  that. 
Those  who  do  not  explain  the  same  prophecy  through- 
out in  one  consistent  method  are  justly  liable  to  this 
objection:  the  two  methods,  the  historical  and  the 
spiritual,  or  the  nearer  and  more  remote,  should  be 
adopted  together  and  applied  throughout  the  same 
passage,  except  that  in  certain  parts  a  preponderance 
may  be  allowed  to  one  or  the  other  import;  while 
those  who  prefer  the  historical  alone,  or  the  spiritual 
alone,  should  adhere  to  each  respectively :  it  is  wrong 
to  run  fh>m  one  to  another  in  the  same  prophecy,  un- 
less there  be  evident  marks  of  a  transition.  This  ob- 
jection, therefore,  does  not  lie  against  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  twofold-reference  scheme,  but  against  its 
abuse. 

As  to  the  other  objection  urged  against  this  method 
of  interpretation,  that  it  opens  the  door  for  many,  even 
an  indefinite  number  of  senses,  as  well  as  two,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  there  be 
evidence  of  several  senses  inhering  in  a  given  prophe- 
cy, they  ought,  of  course,  all  to  be  admitted,  however 
numerous  they  may  be.  But,  secondly,  there  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  to  exist  more  than  two  such 
senses,  and  these  not  really  distinct,  but  related  to 
each  other  as  special  and  general,  as  local  and  univer- 
sal, or  as  primary  and  secondary,  as  germinal  and 
complete,  as  historical  and  spiritual,  etc.  In  short, 
one  event  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  type  of  another,  be- 
cause involving,  the  same  principle  in  the  divine  econ^ 
omy ;  e.  g.  the  "  Man  of  Sin"  (q.  v.)  is  Antichrist  as  a 
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spiritaal  antagonist,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  Seleacid 
persecutors,  pagan  Rome,  or  the  papacy.  See  Little 
Horn.  See  Davidson,  in  Home's  Introduction^  new 
ed.  ii,  458  sq. ;  on  the  other  side,  Stuart,  in  the  ^/tc. 
Repoi.  1881,  p.  68  sq. ;  in  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  1852, 
p.  459  sq. ;  comp.  Stier,  Word*  of  Jesus,  i,  481  sq.,  Am. 
ed. ;  Meth,  Quart,  Bemew,  April,  1867,  p.  195  sq.  See 
Hermemeutics. 

Doubt  (dubito,  to  go  two  ways).  "Man  knows 
some  things  and  is  ignorant  of  many  things,  while  he 
is  in  doubt  as  to  other  things.  Doubt  is  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  we  hesitate  as  to  two  contradictory  con- 
clusions, having  no  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  either.  Philosophical  doubt  has  been  distinguistied 
as  provisional  or  definitive.  Definitive  doubt  is  scepti- 
dsm.  Provisional  or  methodical  doubt  is  a  voluntary 
suspending  of  our  judgment  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
come  to  a  more  clear  and  sure  conclusion.  This  was 
first  given  as  a  rule  in  philosophical  method  by  Des 
Cartes,  who  tells  us  that  he  began  by  doubting  every- 
thing, discharging  his  mind  of  all  preconceived  ideas, 
and  admitting  none  as  clear  and  true  tiU  he  had  sub- 
jected them  to  a  rigorous  examination.  Doubt  is  some 
degree  of  belief,  along  with  the  consciousness  of  igno- 
rance, in  regard  to  a  proposition.  Absolute  disbelief 
implies  knowledge :  it  is  the  knowledge  that  such  or 
such  a  thing  is  not  true.  If  the  mind  admits  a  propo- 
sition without  any  desire  for  knowledge  concerning  it, 
this  is  credulity;  if  it  is  open  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tion, but  feels  ignorance  concerning  it,  this  is  dovibt. 
As  knowledge  increases,  doubt  diminishes,  and  belief 
or  disbelief  strengthens  (Taylor,  Elements  ofThougkty* 
—Fleming,  Vocabulary  (f  Philosophy,  Phila.  1860.  See 
Des  Cabtes  ;  Scepticism. 

Doubts,  DissoLVTNo  OF,  Chald.  'J'^'^ipp  ^'!?^?) 
meshary  kitrin',  to  unbind  knots,  i.  e.  solve  problems ; 
a  form  of  speech  still  commonly  employed  in  the  Elast 
for  the  determination  of  difficult  questions  (see  Bob- 
erts,  Burder,  Bush,  lUustra.  in  loc.). 

Dough  (pSCa,  batsek^,  so  called  from  su)eUing  in 
fermentation,  Exod.  xil,  84, 89 ;  Jer.  vii,  18 ;  Hos.  vii, 
4;  "flour,"  2  Sam.  xiii, 8;  niO'^'l?,  arisoth' , grits,  so 
called  as  hemg  pounded.  Num.  xv,  20, 21 ;  Neh.  x,  37 ; 
Ezek.  xliv,  80).  See  Cook.  The  dough,  we  are  told, 
which  the  Israelites  had  prepared  for  baking,  and  on 
which  it  appears  they  subsisted  after  they  left  Egypt 
for  a  month,  was  carried  away  by  them  in  their  knead- 
ing-troughs  on  their  shoulders  (Exod.  xil,  84).  See 
Kneadino-trouoh.  In  Oriental  countries,  and  in- 
deed in  all  tropical  climates,  the  process  of  preparing 
the  materials  for  baking  is  very  expeditious,  and  gen- 
erally performed  in  the  house  for  each  meal,  including 
grinding  the  meal.    See  Bread.    The  fermentation  is 


often  dispensed  with  altogether.  SeeLsATs.  Fat 
Hob.  vii,  8,  it  appears  that  the  dim^  had  to  betaii 
in  the  process  of  baking,  in  order  to  be  wdldcae.  it 
Bake. 

Dougharty,  George,  a  Methodist  Efoci^Ba 
ister  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  The  dae  ^ 
birth  is  wanting.  He  entered  the  itinenacT  a  1>. 
was  presiding  elder  1802-6,  became  npenass^  q 
1807,  and  died  March  23, 1807,  at  \llhBiiigtaa,5.L 
Mr.  Dongharty  was  one  of  the  greatest  prcadien^ 
Conference.  His  mind  and  memory  were  eaptebe 
he  had  a  large  fund  of  knowledge,  wis  isHgMpk 
in  labor  and  study,  and  ^*  totally  dead  to  the  vodi 
He  was  Ua  in  advance  of  hb  assodales  witfaRgn^s 
education,  and  hibored  in  1803  to  ^tabliab  t  Xok- 
odist  academy  in  South  Carolina.  In  VM  be  vtttt- 
tacked  by  a  mob,  gathered  in  the  interest  «f  ihrer 
in  Charleston.  They  dragged  him  to  a  jrn^  td 
pumped  water  on  him  till  he  was  neaify  exkuftl 
when  a  heroic  woman  interfered  and  kept  the  »&£ 
bay  till  help  arrived  and  saved  him  fros  j/akdk 
death.—  Stevens,  History  of  ike  Melhedid  ^issp 
ClfturcA,  vols,  iii  and  iv;  Minutes  of  Q»fermou,i]^: 
Deems,  Annais  of  Southern  Methodum,  p.  228;  Sfoge, 
Annals,  vii,  290. 

Doughty,  John,  was  bom  at  Martler,  vesr  f  » 
cester,  England,  about  1598 ;  was  educated  at  OxSxi 
and  became  fellow  of  Merton  College.  Aboat  Ifil  be 
was  made  rector  of  Lap  worth,  Warwickshire;  tada- 
ter  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  he  was  tp^f^xi 
prebendary  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Chent,  Sc- 
rey.  He  died  at  Westminster,  Dec  25,  1671  B* 
published,  under  the  Latinized  name  Doughtcss,  .^r 
alecta  Sacra,  sive  excursus  phUologid  hreces  mqierit. 
S,  Scriptural  locis  (Lond.  1658-60, 2  vols.  8vo);  ii  d 
with  KnatchbuU*8  Anisnadcer.  m  A'.  T.  (AiD.<liK 
8vo);  De  Calidbus  eucharitticis  v^.  CVirf£»nr 
(Brema),  1694, 8vo).— DarUng,  Cydoptxdia  BttSsf^ 
ica,  i,  949 ;  Orme,  Bibliotheca  BibHca, 

Doughty,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episccfsl  m> 
ister  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  was  born  is  P^ 
adelphia  in  January,  1794,  was  converted  m  l^lio- 
tered  the  itinerancy  in  1828,  was  stationed  sneceaaith 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  at  St.  George'i,  i^ 
delphia,  and  died  at  Wilmington,  DeL,  Sept  17,  l**^- 
Mr.  Doughty  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  osefBLtsi 
eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  He  was  aa  eieqs^ 
advocate  for  the  benevolent  institutions  of  theCtard 
especially  for  Sunday-schools,  of  which  he  ms  t  &^ 
guished  promoter,  both  before  and  after  his  eatnoce  U 
the  regular  ministry.  His  literary  and  theokgkii  > 
quirements  and  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  as  Ivp^^ 
lished  Sermons  in  the  Methodist  Magoase  ssS^ 
attest,  especially  one  upon  "  Instability  in  Bdi{p^ 
He  was  rapidly  rising  in  ini«»^ 
and  useMness  when  he  w»  ^ 
denly  cut  down.— ifiwto  i^^ 
ferences,  ii,  38 ;  Sprsgoe,  i  i** 
vii,  672. 

Douglas,  Gawixi,  or  Q^ 
Vln,  bishop  of  DankeM,Sc«^- 
was  the  third  son  of  Aicfebi^ 
earl  of  Angus,  and  wii  boo  **• 
Brechin  in  1474,  or  the  \»ffafs^ 
of  1476.  He  received  hi«  e*f.- 
tion  first  in  his  own  cobbCt,  ^ 
then  on  the  Contment  Ob  b? 
return  to  Scotland  he  wtf  i^ 
provost  of  the  collcgiite  ciwa^ 
of  St.  GUes,  at  Edhibiiigh,«ij^ 
terwarda  abbot  of  AbertH*****- 
He  was  also  nomissted  I?  ^ 
queen  regent  to  the  srchbisb^ 
of  St.  Andrews,  but  this  di^ 


Arab  Women  grinding  Graia  wilh  s  Hand-mill,  rolling  out  the  Dough,  and  baking 
theBiiead. 


he  never  obtained,  owing  to  »• 
refusal  of  the  pope  to  confinn  » 
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ntment.  He  was,  however,  oonfirmed  as  bishop 
inketld.  through  the  interest  of  Henry  YIII  with 
Leo  JL.  His  administration  flsU  in  a  troubled 
ajid  after  many  vexations  he  retired  to  England, 
e  Henry  YIII  granted  him  a  pension.  He  died 
le  plai^ue  at  London  in  1622.  Bishop  Dooglas 
ilated  the  jEneid  of  Vhrgil  into  Scottish  verse, 
ed  at  London  in  1558, 4to.  His  other  works  are  a 
1  called  The  Paiace  of  Honor,  4to,  and  Kinff  Hart, 
ted  in  1786.  His  Virgil  was  reprinted  at  Edin- 
;h  in  folio,  with  a  glossary,  in  1710.— Kippis,  Bio- 
4aa  Brilammca,  v,  838. 

onslas,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
.  in  1721  at  Pittenweem,  Fifesbire,  and  was  ednca- 
\%  Ballol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  in  the 
rds  at  the  batUe  of  Fontenoy,  became  canon  and 
I  of  l^^estminster  in  1762,  was  made  bishop  of  Car 

in  1787,  and  m  1791  was  transferred  to  Salisbury. 

died  May  18,-  1807.  Dr.  Douglas  was  intimate 
1  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
temporaries.  He  was  an  accurate  scholar  and 
ic,  and  exposed  Lander  in  his  Milton  no  Plagiary^ 

ably  attacked  Hume  in  his  Criterion  of  Miracles. 
b  these  essays  are  given  in  Douglas's  Select  Works 
lisbary,  1820,  4to).  He  also  wrote  largely  against 
hibald  Bower,  aimhig  to  show  that  he  was  a  liter 

and  religious  impostor,  in  his  Six  Letiert  to  Shel- 

(Lond.  1756,  8yo),  and  in  his  Botcer  and  Tillemont 
spared  (London,  1757,  8vo).  A  new  edition  of  his 
lerion  appeared  fh>m  the  Clarendon  Press  (1888). 
t  Elliott,  DeHneaHon  of  Romanism  (Lond.  1851),  p. 

;  Van  Mildert,  Boyle  Lectures. 

Douglass,  Thomas  Logan,  an  eminent  Methodist 
iscopal  minister  of  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  af- 
wards  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,  was  bom  in 
reon  County,  N.  C,  July  8,  1781,  entered  the  Vhr- 
lia  Conference  on  trial  in  1801,  traveled  on  impor- 
vt  circidts  and  districts  until  1818,  was  then  trans- 
red  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  died  near 
anklin,  Tenn.,  April  9,  1848.  Mr.  Douglass  was 
linently  useful  both  as  a  preacher  and  presiding  el- 
r,  and  his  influence  was  very  great  in  the  Confer- 
ees with  which  he  was  connected  during  more  than 
Irty  years.  His  sermons  were  pregnant  with  thought, 
id  Ilia  appeals  were  full  of  pathos.  Few  preachers 
his  time  had  such  command  of  their  hearers.  He 
IS  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  thoroughly  versed 
the  history  and  economy  of  Methodism.  "  His  pie- 
was  uniform  and  deep,  his  temper  sweet,"  and  his 
i  age  was  bright  and  blessed.  He  was  several  times 
ected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference.— i/tn- 
es  of  Conferences,  ill,  457 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  852 ; 
ommers.  Biographical  Sketches,  p.  108. 
Dove  (F^si*^}  yonahf,  prob.  referring  to  the  sexual 
armth  of  that  bird;  inpi<m^a',  both  terms  occa- 
onally  rendered  "pigeon**).  There  are  probably 
)veral  species  of  doves  or  pigeons  included  in  the 
[ebrew  name  with  its  Greek  equivalent  It  may 
ontain  all  those  that  inhabit  Palestine,  exclusive  of 
tie  turtle-doves  properly  so  called.     See  Tubtle- 


Bock-dove. 


DOYB.  In  modem  systems,  the  doves  are  included  in 
the  natural  fiEunily  of  Columbida,  or  pigeon  tribe,  which 
comprises  the  pigeons,  doves,  and  turtles ;  but  natural- 
ists are  still  divided  as  to  the  proper  plaoe  of  the  fiim- 
ily,  and  the  limits  of  the  respective  subdivisions  (see 
Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  542  sq.).  Syria  poeaesses  several 
species  of  pigeon :  the  Cokimba  osimu,  or  stock-dove ; 
C.  pabmbus,  or  ring-dove;  C  domestica,  Uvia;  the 
common  pigeon  in  several  varieties,  such  as  the  Bar- 
bary,  Turkish  or  Persian  carrier,  crisp,  and  shaker. 
These  are  still  watched  ui  their  flight  in  the  same 
manner  as  anciently  their  number,  gyrations,  and  oth- 
er manceuvres  were  observed  by  soothsayers.  The 
wild  species,  as  well  as  the  turtle-doves,  migrate  from 
Palestine  to  the  south,  but  stock  and  ring-doves  are 
not  long  absent.  In  the  wild  state,  doves  generally 
build  their  nests  in  the  holes  or  clefts  of  the  rocks,  or 
in  excavated  trees,  but  they  are  easily  taught  submis- 
sion and  familiarity  with  mankind,  and,  when  domes- 
ticated, build  in  structures  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation, called  "  dove-cotes"  (comp.  Cant  ii,  14 ;  Jer. 
xlviii,  28 ;  Isa.  Ix,  8).  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  in  many  parts  of  the  £ast  The  pigeon* 
cot  is  a  universal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-bouses  are  erected  at  a  di»> 
tance  from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  dung  as  manure.  The  allusion  in  Isa.  Ix,  8,  is  to 
the  immense  compact  masses  of  these  birds  that  East* 
em  travellers  describe,  as  they  are  seen  flying  to  theur 
cotes  or  places  of  general  resort.  They  sometimes  re- 
semble a  distant  heavy  cloud,  and  are  so  dense  as  to 
obscure  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Stanley  (JSyr.  and  Pal. 
p.  257),  speaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the  Syrian 
Venus,  says :  "  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sa- 
cred doves — sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on  the 
spot  And  celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius — 
still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which 
grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  walls.** 
See  below.  The  dove  has  been  by  some  considered 
(though  in  an  obscure  passage)  as  an  early  national 
standard  (Psa.  Ixviii,  18),  being  likewise  held  in  pagan 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  to  be  an  ensign  and  a  divinity, 
resplendent  with  silver  and  gold,  and  so  venerated  as 
to  be  regarded  as  holy,  and  forbidden  as  an  article  of 
food.    (See  Engel,  Kgpros,  ii,  184 ;  Crenzer,  Symbol. 


Syrian  pink-and-white  Carrier-dove,  iiud  rhoenician  sacred 
Enrign  of  the  Dove. 

ii,  70-77.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed 
upon  the  standards  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
in  honor  of  Semiramis.  This  explains  the  expression 
in  Jer.  xxv,  88,  "from  before  Uie  fierceness  of  the 
dove,**  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xhri,  16 ;  1, 16). 
There  is,  however,  no  representation  of  the  dove 
among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the  nation  at 
the  thne  when  they  were  executed ;  and  the  word  in 
the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits  another 
interpretation  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  601  a).  By  the 
Hebrew  law,  however  (see  Mishna,  Tom  Tdh,  i,  8; 
Baba  Bathra,  ii,  5  sq. ;  Bab4Gamma,  vii,  7),  doves  and 
turtle-doves  were  the  only  birds  that  could  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  they  were  usually  selected  for  that 
purpose  by  the  less  wealthy  (Gen.  xv,  9 ;  Lev.  v,  7 ; 
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zii,  6 ;  Luke  ii,  24) ;  and,  to  snpplj  the  demand  for 
them,  dealers  in  these  birds  sat  about  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  (Matt,  xxi,  12,  etc.)*  The  brown  wood- 
dove  is  said  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  name ;  but 
all  the  sacred  birds,  unless  expressly  mentioned,  were 
pure  white,  or  with  some  roseate  feathers  about  the 
wing  coverts,  such  as  are  still  frequently  bred  from 
the  carrier-pigeon  of  Scandiroon.  It  is  this  kind 
which  TibuUus  notices  (i,  7).  The  cairier-birds  are 
represented  in  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  where  priests  are 
shown  letting  them  fly  on  a  message.  All  pigeons  in 
their  true  wild  plumage  have  iridescent  colors  about 
the  neck,  and  often  reflected  flashes  of  the  same  colors 
on  the  shoulders,  wliich  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
and  gold  feathers  ascribed  to  them  in  poetical  diction ; 
and  thence  the  epithet  of  purple  bestowed  upon  them 
all,  though  most  applicable  to  the  vinous  and  slaty- 
colored  species.  This  beauty  of  plumage  is  alluded  to 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  19,  where  the  design  of  the  Psalmist  is 
to  present,  in  contrast,  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  at 
two  different  periods  of  their  history :  in  the  day  of 
their  affliction  and  calamity  they  were  covered  as  it 
were  with  shame  and  confusion,  but  in  the  day  of 
their  prosperity  they  should  resemble  the  cleanest  and 
most  beautiful  of  birds.  The  dove  was  the  harbinger 
of  reconciliation  with  God  (Gren.  viii,  8, 10,  etc.),  when 
Noah  sent  one  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters 
of  the  Deluge  had  assuaged.  The  association  of  the 
dove  and  the  olive  is  not  only  natural,  but  highly  em- 
blematical (Thomson,  Lamd  and  Book,  i,  69).  The  dove 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  em- 
blem of  purity  and  innocence,  and  so  it  doubtless  was 
viewed  by  the  Psalmist  (PBa.  Iv,  ^S),  although  with 
a  special  allusion  to  the  swiftness  of  that  bird's  flight 
(comp.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  1081 ;  Eurip.  Bacch.  1090). 
By  an  almost  anthropomorphic  extension  of  this  idea, 
the  dove  is,  figuratively,  next  to  man,  the  most  exalt- 
ed of  animals,  symbolizing  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  senti- 
ment that  appears  to  be  couched  in  the  description  of 
creation  (Gren.  i,  2),  where  the  Spbrit  is  represented  as 
brooding  (*'  moved")  over  the  surface  of  chaos.  (See 
treatises  on  this  point  by  Augusti,  Die  Taube,  in  Giese- 
ler  and  Liicke's  Zeitschr,  iii,  56-64;  Holler,  De  cohimbaj 
Frib.  1721 ;  Schmid,  De  cdumbis,  Helmst.  1711,  1781 ; 
3chwebel,  De  colutnharum  caftu,  Onold.  1767 ;  E.  F. 
Wernsdorf,  De  timulacro  co/umiee,  Viteb.  1778 ;  Id.  De 
columba  tancta  Syrorum^  Helmst.  1761 ;  J.  G.  Werns- 
dorf, De  columba^  Helmst.  1770 ;  Ziebich,  De  columba 
pentecostaliyYiteh.  1737.)  The  Holy  Spirit  descended, 
as  a  dove  descends,  upon  our  Saviour  at  Ills  baptism — 
visibly  with  that  peculiar  hovering  motion  which  distin- 
guishes the  descent  of  a  dove  (Matt,  iii,  16 ;  Mark  i,  10; 
Luke  iii,  22 ;  John  i,  82).  (See  the  treatises  on  this  in- 
cident, in  Latin,  by  Adler  [Sorav.  1822],B6hmer  [Jen. 
1727],  Christ  [Jen.  1727],  Riess  [Marb.  1786],  Kech- 
enberg  [Cob.  1741],  Varemus  [Kil.  1671 ;  Vlteb.  1718, 
1728],  Ziebich  [Ger.  1772] ;  in  German  by  Schulthess 
[in  Winer's  KrU.  Jour,  iv,  257-294].)  The  dove  is  also 
a  noted  symbol  of  tender  and  devoted  affection,  espe- 
cially in  the  Canticles  (i,  15 ;  ii,  14,  etc.).  The  conju- 
gal fidelity  of  the  dove  has  been  celebrated  by  every 
writer  who  has  described  or  alluded  to  her  character 
(Cant  i,  15).  She  admits  but  of  one  mate,  and  never 
forsakes  him  until  death  puts  an  end  to  their  union. 
The  black  pigeon,  when  her  mate  dies,  obstinately  re- 
jects another,  and  continues  In  a  widowed  state  for 
Ufe.  Hence  among  the  Egyptians  a  black  pigeon  was 
the  symbol  of  a  widow  who  declined  to  enter  again 
into  the  marriage  relation.  These  facts  have  been 
transferred,  by  later  authors,  to  the  widowed  turtle, 
which,  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  another  mate,  con- 
tinues, in  mournful  strains,  to  deplore  her  loss  until 
death  puts  a  period  to  her  sorrows.  (On  the  emble- 
matical uses  of  the  dove,  see  Airther  Wemj'ss,  Symbol. 
Diet.  s.  V.)  The  cooing  of  the  dove,  when  solitary,  is 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xxxvili,  14 ;  lix,  11 ; 
Kah.  ii,  7).    Comp.  Pigeon. 


In  Christian  art,  the  dove  is  enqiloyed  at  At 
blem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fbllowini?  the  fitoiri 
tation,  which  is  doubtleM  the  true  one,  oClfaiLU 
After  images  and  pictures  began  to  he 
churches,  the  Holy  Ghoet  was  reprowted  lyftt^' 
gies  of  a  silver  dove  hovering  OTer  the  athiva 
baptistery  had  the  same.     The  plaee  oror  He 
where  it  was  sospended  was  caUed  pmik  lii^ 
Ttpurrepa,  a  dove  (Bingfaaniy  Oriff.  £eefaa.tLiil4 
vi,§19).      . 

*'  From  the  dove  being  a  symbol  of  pDri|f;lpi^ 
erally  represented  white,  wil^  its  beal       '  *  ^^^ ' 
as  they  occur  in  nature.    In  the  older 
en  nimbus  surrounds  its  head,tbe  _ 

quently  divided  by  a  cross,  either  red  wr  HalL  fc 
stained-glass  windows  we  see  the  dove  wife  tnm 
rays  proceeding  from  it,  terminating  in  sewn  mc 
significative  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  S^ 
Holding  an  olive-branch,  the  dove  is  an  imHiii  i 
peace.  When  seen  issuing  firom  the  lips  el  ^ric; 
saints  and  martyrs,  it  represents  the  hmum  loal  pcv 
fied  by  suffering.  A  dove  with  six  wings  is  a  tvp  d 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and  when  so  cmpkfed.  c  hs 
the  breast  and  belly  of  silver,  and  the  back  of  pac 
two  wings  being  attached  to  the  head,  two  t:^  ^ 
shoulders,  and  two  to  the  feet.  The  pyx  or  hex  ff 
containing  the  Host  (q.  v.)  in  Boman  CathrJk  efecrcfae 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 


l^x  in  the  form  d  m.  Dove. 


ed  over  the  altar,  and  the  dove  is  often  placed  oo  tb 
covers  of  fonts.  In  this  position  it  may  still  be  »r 
in  parish  churches  in  England**  (Chanibeis,  EMcji- 
padia,  s.  v.).  See  also  Martigny,  DicL  dor  Aatiftu 
ChriOennes  (Paris,  1865,  p.  164 ;  Didron,  Ckri^Am  Im- 
ography  (Bohn),  p.  451 ;  Jehan,  Did.  det  Origim  k 
Christianiame  (Paris,  1856),  art  Colombe. 

DOyE-COT.  Isaiah  (Ix,  8)  deariy  icfers  Is  mi 
structures  in  describing  the  final  reetoiatiott  of  UaA 
after  their  long  exile :  **  Who  are  these  that  flr  u  i 
cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  -windows  ?*"  (M*r*2 
Qrr'^nsnM-^H,  Hte  tke  dovee  to  Aeir  iottfees).  T^ 
doubtless  derived  their  Heb.  name  from  their  lattrai 
or  window-like  form.  See  Wna>ow.  Hcaier  Hhf- 
trates  this  comparison  from  what  he  observed  ia  Pe- 
sia.  **  In  the  environs  of  the  city,  to  the  wertvxn. 
near  the  Zainderood,  are  many  pigoon-hooses,  cnctnl 
at  a  distance  from  habitations,  fbr  the  sole  poxpoK  ^ 
collecting  pigeons'  dung  for  manure.  They  sre  kv 
round  towers,  rather  broader  at  the  bottom  tbaa  ^ 
top,  and  crowned  by  conical  spiracles,  throogh  v^ 
the  pigeons  descend.  Their  interior  resembles  t  b:& 
ey-comb,  pierced  with  a  thousand  holes,  each  of  vtici 
forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest.  More  care  appeiR  p 
have  been  bestowed  upon  their  outside  than  upoe  tk: 
of  the  generality  of  the  dwelling-hooses,  for  tfaev  a* 
pointed  and  ornamented.  The  extraordinary  i^ 
of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen  alight  npon  one  ef  cb» 
buUdings  afford,  perhaps,  a  good  illustratteii  of  tki 
passage  in  Isa.  Ix,  8.  Their  great  nnmben,  and  dr 
compactness  of  their  mass,  literally  look  like  a  doe.' 
at  a  distance,  and  obscure  the  snn  in  Umxt  pasMc? 
(Second  Jottmey  through  Perna^  p.  140).    Not  onlj  et 
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se  btrdB  profitable  as  food,  but  both  Porter  and 
rier  assure  us  that  their  manure  is  used  in  Persia, 
wording  to  the  latter,  "the  dung  of  pigeons  is  the 
rest  manure  that  the  Persians  use ;  and  as  they 
Ay  \t  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is 
»bably  on  that  account  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan 
I  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities.  The 
renue  of  a  pigeon-house  is  about  a  hundred  tomauns 
r  annum"  (Second  Journey^  p.  141).  Porter  sayt 
wo  hundred  tomauns*'  {Travels^  i,  451).     See  below. 

BOYES'  DUNG  occurs  in  2  Kings  vi,  25,  as  a  lit- 
il  translation  of  t3'^3i'^"'^1?H  {charey'^onim'^y  which 
the  margin  is  written  d*'3i^"a'n  (dib-ycnvny,  both 
eaning  the  same  thing.  By  many  the  expression 
considered  to  signify  laterally  the  dung  of  pigeons 
food  in  the  last  degree  of  human  suffering  by  fam- 
e :  ^*  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria,  and 
ihold  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
•r  threescore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
lb  of  doves'  dung  for  four  pieces  of  silver."  Different 
pinions,  however,  have  been  entertained  respecting 
le  meaning  of  the  words  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
rticle,  namely,  whether  they  should  be  taken  literal- 
^,  or  as  a  figurative  name  of  some  vegetable  sub- 
tance.  The  strongest  point  in  favor  of  the  former 
iew  is  that  all  ancient  Jewish  writers  have  under- 
tood  the  term  literally,  and  generally  as  an  article 
)f  food.  That  this  interpretation  is  not  forced  appears 
'rom  similar  passages  in  Josephus  {War^  v,  13,  7): 
'  Some  persons  were  driven  to  such  terrible  distress 
18  to  search  the  common  sewers  and  old  dunghills  of 
»ttle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and 
fvhat  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  look 
ipou  they  now  used  for  food ;"  see  also  Eusebius  (Ec- 
des.  Hist,  ill,  6):  **  Indeed  necessity  forced  them  to 
apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing ;  and,  gathering  what 
was  no  food  even  for  the  filthiest  of  irrational  animals, 
they  devoured  it."  Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  literal  meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  Bruson  {Afemarabil.  ii,  c.  41):  **The  Cretans, 
during  the  siege  by  Metellus,  on  account  of  the  scarci- 
ty of  wine  and  drinks,  allayed  their  thirst  with  the 
urine  of  cattle;"  and  one  much  to  the  point  from  a 
Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year  1316  so 
great  a  famine  distressed  the  English  that  **men  ate 
their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and  pigeons*  dung" 
As  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  adduced 
the  hinguage  of  Rabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  27 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  12).  Other 
and  more  modem  instances  have  been  adduced,  and 
among  them  the  famine  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  II,  A.D.1816,  when  "pigeons'  dung" 
u  mentioned  as  being  eaten  by  the  poor  {Edinburgh 
CfirisHan  Inttructor,  No.  122).  It  may  be ,  however,  that 
the  sacred  writer  means  only  to  say  that  the  famine 
was  so  severe,  and  every  thing  so  exorbitantly  dear, 


that  an  instance  occurred  when  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  eighty  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  cab  of  doves'  dung  for 
five ;  so  that  the  passage  may  be  understood  literally, 
since  it  is  not  incredible  that  persons  oppressed  by 
severe  famine  should  devour  even  the  excrements  of 
animals.  In  the  account  of  the  famine  and  pestilence 
in  Egypt,  A.D.  1200,  1201,  written  in  Arabic  by  the 
physician  Abd-allatif,  we  have  a  remarlcable  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage.  He  says,  *'The  poor,  already 
pressed  by  the  yam«n6  which  increased  continually, 
were  driven  to  devour  dogs,  and  the  carcasses  of  ani- 
mals and  men,  yea,  even  the  excrements  of  both." 
Taking  the  term,  however,  in  a  literal  sense,  various 
other  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  use  to 
which  the  doves'  dung  was  applied.  Some  of  the  Rab- 
bins were  of  opinion  that  it  was  used  for  fuel,  and  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  ix,  4)  that  it  was  purchased  for  its  salt. 
Mr.  Harmer  {Ob^rv,  iii,  185)  has  suggested  that  it 
might  have  been  a  valuable  article,  as  being  of  great 
use  for  quickening  the  growth  of  esculent  plants,  par- 
ticidarly  melons;  and  he  shows,  what  is  well  known, 
that  the  Persians  live  much  on  melons  in  the  summer 
months,  and  use  pigeons'  dung  in  raising  them.  All 
travellers  descrilie  the  number  of  pigeon-houses  in 
Persia.  See  above.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  cited  by  Dr. 
Harris,  remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  they  had  much 
^O^und  to  cultivate  in  so  populous  a  city  for  gardens ; 
and  is  disposed  therefore  to  understand  it  as  meaning 
the  offals  or  refuse  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  which  was  wont 
to  be  given  to  pigeons,  etc.  Dr.  Harris,  however,  ob- 
serves that  the  stress  of  the  famine  might  have  been 
so  great  as  to  have  compelled  the  poor  among  the  be- 
sieged in  Samaria  to  devour  either  the  intestines  of  the 
doves,  after  the  more  wealthy  had  eaten  the  bodies, 
or,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  rendered,  the  crops^  with  the 
undigested  contents,  as  suggested  by  Fuller  {MiscelL 
8acr,  vi,  2,  p.  724).  Bochart,  indeed,  has  shown  (Hi- 
eroz.  ii,  573)  that  the  term  **  pigeons'  dung"  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  different  vegetable  substances. 
He  quotes  Avicenna  as  applying  the  term  stercus  co- 
hmbarum  to  two  different  plants  or  substances.  One 
of  these  is  described  by  Avicenna  and  other  Arab  au- 
thors under  the  names  kuz-kundem  and  joug-kundem^ 
as  a  light  substance  like  moss.  Secondly,  this  name 
was  given  to  the  ashnan  or  usnan^  which  appears  to  be 
a  fleshy-leaved  plant,  that,  like  the  salsokuy  salicomias, 
or  mesembryanthemumsy  when  burnt,  yields  alkali  in  its 
ashes.  Ihom.  this  Bochart  has  been  led  to  consider  it 
as  identical  with  another  plant,  which  occurs  under 
the  name  of  kaii  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, and  which  was  used  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  as  an  article  of  food.  See  Parched 
Corn.  Celsius,  however  {Hierob.  ii,  32),  has  shown 
that  Bochart  was  mistaken  in  affirming  that  the  arti- 
cle of  food  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  epithet 
doves*  or  sparrows'  dung  was  pulse  or  chick-peas,  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and  Ar- 
abic terms  kaH  falls  to  the  ground.  Still  it  remains , 
certain  that  the  Arabs  call  the  maritime  plant  kali, 
fh>m  the  ashes  of  which  soda  (hence  called  cU-kalt)  is 
obtained,  by  the  epithet  sparrows'  dung.  But  this,  if 
accessible  at  all  in  Sataaria,  would  hardly  be  a  regu- 
lar article  of  food,  even  in  a  siege,  much  less  be  stored 
up  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  as  the  article  in  question 
appears  to  have  been.  We  may  also  compare  the  Grer- 
man  Teufelsdreck  ^"devil's  dung")  as  expressive  of 
the  odor  of  asaftttida  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  516). 
Linnieus  suggested  (Presleetionesy  ed.  P.  D.  Giseke,  p. 
287)  that  the  Heb.  term  may  signify  the  Omithogalum 
umbellatumy  "  Star  of  Bethlehem."  On  this  subject 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarks  {English  Botany^ 
iv,  130,  ed.  1814) :  "  If  Linnseus  is  rieht,  we  obtain  a 
sort  of  clew  to  the  derivation  of  omiihogalum  (birds' 
milk),  which  has  puzzled  all  the  etymologists.  May 
not  this  observation  apply  to  the  white  fluid  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  dung  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine  ? 
One  may  almost  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  col- 
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on  in  the  green  and  white  of  this  flower,  which  accords  I  plants  and  yegetable  prodactions  wen 


precisely  in  this  respect  with  the  description  which 
Dioscorides  gives  of  his  omitho^calum."  Sprengel 
(Comment,  on  Dioscorides,  ii,  173)  is  inclined  to  adopt 
the  explanation  of  Linnieas.     The  late  Lady  Callcott, 


Star  of  Bethlehem  iOrnithogalum  UmbeUatum), 


in  her  Scripture  Herbal  (1842,  p.  180)  infen  that  the 
piffeont*  dung  which  has  been  mentioned  above  as  be- 
ing eaten  in  England  in  the  famine  of  1316  was  the 
roots  of  this  plant  It  is  a  native  of  that  country,  and 
also  of  Tauros,  Caucasus,  and  Northern  Africa.  Dios- 
corides states  that  its  bulbs  were  sometimes  cooked 
with  bread,  in  the  same  way  as  the  melcaUMum^  and 
abo  that  it  was  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted.  The 
roots  were  also  commonly  eaten  in  Italy  and  other 
southern  countries  at  an  early  period.  If  the  besieged 
had  communication  with  the  exterior,  or  even  if  any 
of  their  body  could  have  dug  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  walls,  for  the  kind  of  "eiuth-nut"  offered  by  tiie 
bulbs  of  the  omilhoffcUum,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which 
is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria, 
there  does  not  appear  any  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  the  substance  alluded  to.  But  it  does  not  seem 
so  likely  to  have  been  stored  up ;  and  no  distinct  ref- 
erence has  been  found  in  the  Arab  authors  to  such  a 
plant  under  the  name  of  siercut  coUmbarum, 

None  of  the  above  explanations  of  the  difficult  term 
in  question  appear  satisfactory.  Those  that  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  substance  designated 
was  not  intended  as  an  article  of  food,  give  us  only 
other  purposes  which  are  too  petty  to  deserve  such 
emphatic  notice  as  marks  of  famine  in  a  siege,  and 
the  rest  fi&il  to  identify  any  substance  with  the  terms 
employed.  Nevertheless,  having  seen  that  the  name 
"  pigeons'  dung**  has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  different  vegetable  substances, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
term,  since  doves*  dung,  being  devoid  of  nutriment, 
was  not  likely  to  have  served  as  food,  even  during  the 
famine,  especially  as  we  find  that  an  ass's  head  was 
sold  for  sixty  pieces  of  silver.  Now,  if  any  asses  re- 
mained for  sale,  or  ass-loads  of  com,  as  the  expression 
has  been  interpreted,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  other  substances  may  not  have  remained  stored 
up  in  secret  for  those  who  had  money  to  buy.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  vegetable  substance,  serving 
as  an  article  of  diet,  is  alluded  to  by  the  name  of 
"  doves'  dung."  We  must  therefore  rest,  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  preparation  from 
some  plant,  which,  as  being  popularly  losown  by  this 
repulsive  name,  was  not  ordinarily  resorted  to  for  food, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  occasion 
elsewhere  to  make  mention.  Future  naturalists  may 
hereafter  succeed  in  determining  the  point  more  defi- 
nitely.    Or  it  may  be  true  that  several  species  of  | 


igUMted  by  this  and  similar  terms,  as  t^ 
duced  above  seem  to  show ;  and  analogs  iaa| 
the  popular  nomenclature  of  roodeni  udosip^ 
justify  this  assumption  (see  Thomson,  XfOitfarfM 
ii,200). 

Dove,  John,  commonly  called  *^the  fieher^ 
or,"  on  account  of  his  trade,  was  datingii^ii 
Hutchinsonian.  He  possessed  a  good  kaovfa^tf 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  was  eoiuideiedaBatf 
learning,  but  intemperate  in  his  l«yi>p  q,  ^ 
in  1772.  His  principal  works  are,  TV  /lyataaif 
Rabbinical  Learning^  etc.  (Anon.)  (Lond.  174$,!^:- 
A  Creed  fcmdtd  on  Truth  and  C(mmm8mt,f$t.\\M^ 
don,  1750, 8vo)  :^A%  Essay  on  InspMm  (iMLT3i 
Svo):— Plain  Trutk;  or^  Qmktrism  mmakd[\a^ 
1756, 8vo)  I— A  Dissertation  ttpon  At  gi^pmiEsa^ 
of  a  Moral  Law  of  Nature,  ami  h^m  tht  Bemg  ifs  Tn. 
une  God  (Lond.  1757, 8vo)  '.—MiseeBoMem  DimiAm 
on  Marriage,  CeHbacg,  Covetoitsnem,VirtK,«k.iJjaL 
1769, 8  vo).— Darling,  Cyclop.  JB^^ft^rapfttea^ir. 

Dow,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Coogregatiottl  m^sB. 
was  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  Feb.  19,  ITTl  He  gn» 
ated  at  Yale  in  1793;  entered  the  inimatiylbT,!:)^ 
and  was  installed  pastor  at  ThompMm,A|irilil.l^l 
where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Jol?  19,  IMi  h 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Tale  in  1824,  and  was  made  DD 
by  Williams'  College  in  1840.  Among  his  pattaos 
were  Familiar  Letters  to  Hev,  John  SkemoM  i}^)^:- 
The  Pedo-Baptisi  Catechism  (1807) :— i  Ditta*ala  a 
the  Sinaitic  and  Abrahamic  Covaumtt  {I911):-0m. 
Election  Sermon  (1825) :— /Vve  InjiAy  ncommdii  a 
the  Subject  of  Freemasonry  (1829).--Spng«,ijuL 
ii,869. 

Dow,  John  G.,  a  Methodist  EiHscopal  vse^ 
was  bom  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  June  15, 1785;  efi2& 
the  New  England  Conference  in  1822;  m  1KS3t« 
made  presiding  elder ;  in  1839  was  agent  of  5«vkrT 
Seminary;  was  superannuated  m  1857;  aad  £^£ 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  May  18, 1858,  havmg  preacbed  tlitrp 
six  years.  Mr.  Dow  was  "  an  excellent  maa  and  r^ 
ister,  sound  in  doctrine,  deep  in  experience,  sxA  b^o 
in  piety.  Hb  preaching  was  full  of  tboudit  ni  n 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit.**— i/iiwrte*  ofCv^tKO. 
1859,  p.  141. 

Do'W,  Lorenzo,  an  eccentric  AmoieiBpreKfe 
was  bom  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct  18, 1777.  He  ^ 
gan  travelling  and  preaching  in  the  MeUwdut  EfK*- 
pal  Church  ui  1798,  and  in  1799  he  was  appoiatedii 
Essex  Curcuit,  but  soon  departed  for  Eorope,  w^^ 
impression  that  he  had  a  special  misiiQB  to  hdtfi 
He  was  **  dropped'*  by  the  Conference,  and  ew  ia» 
continued  to  travel  and  preach  indejNiideatiT.  al- 
though still  adhering  to  Methodist  doctrimc  fiei^ 
at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  aadprw^ 
often  four  or  five  times  daily.  In  his  seniMW  b<  F<^ 
ticularly  "  argued  against  Atheism,  Deism,  Uaitoa^ 
ism,  and  Calvinism."  His  final  efforts  inw  &«&i 
against  the  Jesuits,  whose  influence  he  tboogbt  nsU 
be  &tal  to  the  country.  He  died  soddenly  st  Vfi^ 
mgton,  Feb.  2d,  1884.  Dow  figured  conadenblT  ij  i 
writer.  Among  his  pubUcations  are,  A  AaH  AasM 
of  a  long  Travel;  vith  Beauties  of  IFe»£9  (PhOil^ 
Svo)  i—ffistory  of  a  Cosmcpolite;  orrts  Frni%»# 
Rer,  Lorenzo  Dow,  containing  his  Expenatt  ni  Ti* 
els  in  Europe  and  America  up  to  near  MsffiA  rer* 
also  his  Polemic  Writings"  (often  reprinted;  Uteft,Oa- 
cinnati,  1851, 1856, 8vo)  i—The  Stranger  k  CMitn, 
or  the  Trial  and  Confession  ofLorenao  Don  (FbOs.  1& 
8vo)  '.^Polemical  Worb  (N.  Y.  1814,  ItooX  e«c  ^ 
Peck,  Earfy  Methodism  (New  York,  1860, 12iDO,p.l9t^ 
Dealings  of  God,  Man,  and  the  Devil,  contaiDiBg  Dov^ 
Life  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  (N.  Y.  1854,2  wia 
1,  8vo);  Stevens,  ffistory  of  the  Methoditt  J^uefi 
CAtcrcA,  iii  and  iv. 
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3x^dall,  Geoboe,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  na- 
>f  Lo-wrth,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  pope  refused  to  con  Arm 
Qomination,  but  Dowdall,  nevertheless,  retained 
Be.  He  was  a  sealoos  papist,  and  introduced  the 
its  into  Ireland.  He  resisted  the  introduction  of 
•InKlisb  Prayer-book  in  1661,  and  the  viceroy  (Sir 
is  Crafts)  summoned  him  to  a  confierence  with  the 
>p  of  Meath.  Their  curious  colloquy  on  points  of 
,  is  ^ven  in  Hook,  Ecckt,  Biograpl^^  iv,  498  sq. 
dall  was  deprived  of  his  primacy,  which  was  given 
rowne,  archbishop  of  Dublin  (q.  v.).  He  fled  to 
Continent,  but  was  restored  to  his  see  by  queen 
y  in  1553,  and  labored  earnestly  to  re-establish 
try.  He  died  in  London  in  1568. — Mant,  Uutory 
hr.  Chutch  of  Ireland, '  Hook,  Eccks.  Biogrcq>hy,  1. 
Rose,  I^ew  JBiog,  Did.  s.  v. 

>o^yvii,  a  town  in  Ireland,  forming  part  of  the  ti- 
of  the  diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  of 
ch  Robert  Bent  Knox  (consecrated  in  1849)  is  at 
»ent  bishop  (1868).  The  see  of  Dromore,  a  town 
:he  west  of  the  County  Down,  was  founded  in  the 
century,  but  is  now  united  with  Down  and  Connor. 
)  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  one  bishop  of  Down 
I  Connor,  and  another  of  Dromore. 

Do-wname,  or  Downham,  Oborob,  D.D.,  a 
med  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Chester  (of  which 
cese  his  father  was  bishop),  studied  at  Cambridge, 
I  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ  College  in  1686.  He 
B  afterwards  professor  of  logic,  and  was  finally  made 
hop  of  Deny  in  1616.  He  died  in  1634.  His  prin- 
al  works  are:  A  TreoHte  of  Justiikation  (London, 
J9,  fol.): — An  Abstract  of  (Ae  Duties  commanded  in 
Law  of  God  (London,  1636,  8vo)  :~-TKe  Christian's 
eedom  (reprinted  Lond.  1836, 18mo) : — A  godly  and 
med  Treatise  of  Prayer  (Lond.  1640, 4to) :— i4  Trea- 
9  concerning  Antichrist  (London,  1608,  4to)  : — Papa 
ttichristus  (1620). 

Do'wne,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
id,  was  bom  in  1670,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  educa- 
1  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
D.  in  1600.  He  was  first  presented  to  the  vicarage 
Winsford,  and  afterwards  to  the  living  of  Instow, 
iirth  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  where  he  spent 
8  days  in  diligent  and  useful  pastoral  labor.  His 
all  in  the  languages,  particularly  Hebrew,  Greek, 
atin,  French,  and  Spanish,  was  extraordinary.  He 
as  diligent  in  expounding,  catechising,  and  preach- 
ig  the  Scriptures :  in  his  ministry  he  went  through 
le  whole  body  of  the  Bible,  from  the  beginning  of 
enesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation.  He  died  at  Instow 
1  1631. — ^Middleton,  Evangelical  Biogrcqihy  (London, 
n6),  iii,  86. 

Downham.    See  Downamb. 

Dowry  Crtb,  mo'har^  -pTo^.  price  paid  for  a  wife, 
ien.  xxxiv,  12;  Exod.  xxii,  17;  1  Sam.  xviii,  26; 
I2t,  ze'bed,  a  gift.  Gen.  xxx,  20;  0«pv^,  2  Mace,  i, 
4).  Nothing  distinguishes  more  the  nature  of  mar- 
iage  among  us  in  Europe  from  the  same  connection 
rhen  formed  in  the  East  than  the  different  methods 
f  proceeding  between  the  father-in-law  and  the  in- 
ended  bridegroom.  Among  us,  the  fkther  usually 
pives  a  portion  to  his  daughter,  which  becomes  the 
voperty  of  her  husband,  and  which  often  makes  a  con- 
dderable  part  of  his  wealth ;  but  in  the  East  the  bride- 
groom offers  to  the  fkther  of  his  bride  a  sum  of  money, 
>r  value  to  his  satisfkction,  before  he  can  expect  to  re- 
vive his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  sum  which  the 
Wdegroom  was  required  to  pay  to  the  fiither  of  his 
l)ride  as  a  nuptial  present  or  dowry  was  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  she  sustained,  and  such  as  the  fathers 
(>f  virgins  of  the  same  rank  were  accustomed  to  receive 
for  their  daughters.  Of  this  procedure  we  have  in- 
stances from  the  earliest  times.  When  Jacob  had 
nothing  which  he  could  immediately  give  for  a  wife, 
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he  purchased  her  by  his  services  to  her  fiither  Laban 
(Gen.  xxix,  18;  xxx,  20;  xxxiv,  12;  1  Sam.  xviii, 
26;  Exod.  xxii,  16,  17;  Josh,  xv,  18;  Hos.  iii,  2). 
(See  Senkenberg,  De  juribus  dotiwn,  Giessen,  1729 ; 
Walch,  De  privilegio  dotis  Judoam,  Jena,  1786.)  See 
Marriaob. 

Dozology  ((^oloXoyia,  a  praising,  giving  glory), 
an  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  to  God. 

1.  DooDologies  in  N,  7".— Short  ascriptions,  which  may 
be  called  doxologiea,  abound  in  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xcvi, 
6 ;  cxil,  1 ;  cxiii,  1),  and  were  used  in  the  synagogue. 
We  naturally,  therefore,  find  the  apostles  udng  them ; 
e.  g.  Rom.  xi,  86;  Ephes.  iii,  21;  1  Tim.  i,  17.  The 
Apocalypse  (xix.  1)  gives,  as  a  celestial  doxology, 
** Alleluia!  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;"  and  another  (v,  18), 
**  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
forever  and  ever."  The  song  of  the  angels,  Luke  ii, 
14,  is  a  doxology  (see  below,  No.  2).  The  doxology 
at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  for  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever. 
Amen" — ^is  thought  by  most  critics  to  be  an  interpo- 
lation. It  is  not  used  in  the  Roman  liturgy  in  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  is  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  all  Protestant  churches. 
See  Lord's  Prater. 

2.  IMurgical  Doxologies. — ^There  are  three  doxolo- 
giea of  special  note,  wUch  have  been  in  use  in  Church 
worship  from  a  very  early  period,  viz. :  (1.)  The  Less- 
er  Doxology,  or  Gloria  Patri,  originally  in  the  form, 
"  Glory,  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  to  which  was  added  later,  **  world  with- 
out end ;"  and  later  still  the  form  became  what  it  is 
now :  '*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen."  The 
use  of  this  noble  doxology  has  been  a  constant  testimo- 
ny to  the  Church's  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the 
Church  of  England  it  must  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end 
of  the  reading  of  every  psalm ;  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  it  may  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  but  either  it  or  the  greater  doxology 
must  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  portion 
of  Psalms  for  the  day.  For  further  details,  see  Glo- 
ria Patri.  (2.)  Hie  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  m 
Excelsig,  called  also  the  Angelical  Hymn  (q.  v.),  a  dox- 
ology of  praise  and  thanksgiving  founded  on  the  song 
of  the  angels,  Luke  xi,  14  (**  Glory  be  to  God  on  hijrh," 
etc.).  For  its  h>rm  and  history,  see  Gloria  in  Ex- 
CBL8IS.  It  is  used  in  the  eucharistic  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  churches,  and,  in  fact  in  moct  Pro- 
testant churches.  (8.)  The  Trisagion  (Latin  Tersanc- 
tusy,  a  doxology  as  old  as  the  second  century,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  **  Therefore,  with  angels  and 
archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we 
laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name."  It  is  used  in 
the  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  some 
other  Protestant  churches.  For  its  form  and  history, 
see  Trisagion. 

8.  Metrical  Doxohgies.—li  is  usual  in  Protestant 
churches,  at  the  end  of  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  last  hymn  in  the  service,  to  sing 
the  doxology  in  the  same  metre.  The  hymn-books  of 
the  churches,  therefore,  contain  a  collection  of  versions 
of  the  Gloria  Patri  in  various  metres,  adapted  to  all 
the  metres  of  the  hymns.  See  Binirham,  Biog.  Eccles, 
bk.  xiv,  ch.  ii;  Siegel,  christl.  Alterthumer,  i,  616  sq. ; 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  212;  Palmer,  Grig, 
Liturg,  iy»  §  28. 

Doyle,  Jambs  Warren,  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1786  at  New 
Ross,  near  Wexford,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Kildare  in  1819.     He  was  a  copious  writer  on  con- 
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troyenial  topics,  and  in  the  Emancipation  morement 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  coadjutors  of  O'Connell. 
He  died  June  16, 1834.  For  his  testimony  before  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  March  21, 1825,  as  to  the  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  see  Elli- 
ott, DeimecUion  ofBomanuniy  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  and  for  some 
severe  criticisms  on  bishop  Dojle,  see  the  same  work 
(Lond.  edit),  bk.  iii,  ch.  iiL  His  i>/e,  by  Fitzpatrick, 
was  republished  in  Boston  in  1862. 

Doyly,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  London  Oct.  18, 1778, 
and  graduated  B.A.  at  Benedict  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1800,  as  second  wrangler  and  second  Smith's  prize- 
man, and  M.A.  in  1803.  In  1811  he  was  made  Chris- 
tian  advocate,  and  D.D.  in  1821.  He  became  rector 
of  Buxted  in  1815,  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  of  Sun- 
dridge,  Kent,  in  1820,  and  died  January  8, 1846.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  on  theological  subjects  to 
the  Qfuarterly  Review,  Among  his  other  numerous 
writings  are  Life  ofAhp,  Sancrojt  (Lond.  1621,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  1840,  8vo) : — Sermons^  chiefly  doctrinal  (London, 
1827,  Bvo):— Sermons  at  St.  Mary ^  Lambeth  (London, 
1847,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  also,  with  bishop  Mant,  edited 
Notes  explanatory  and  practical  on  the  authorited  Ver- 
sion  of  the  BibU  (Lond.  1845, 3  vols,  royal  8yo).  There 
is  a  good  American  edition  of  this  work,  which,  as  a 
judicious  compilation  from  the  best  annotators,  has  a 
special  value  for  popular  use,  as  well  as  for  tiieological 
students  (edited  by  bishop  Hobart,  181^-20,  2  vols.  4to, 
with  additional  notes). 

Drabioiua  {Drabiti,  or  Drabidi),  NicoLAim,  a 
Mystic  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Stradteiss,  in 
Moravia,  in  1585  (according  to  Bayle,  in  1587 ;  accord- 
ing to  Moreri,  in  1588).  He  became  an  evangelical 
preacher  in  1616,  but,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
the  Protestant  dergy,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
country.  In  1629  he  went  to  Lednitz,  in  Hungary, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  mean  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  theosophy , 
and  claimed,  after  February,  1688,  to  haye  visions. 
He  prophesied  that  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  would 
end  in  1657,  and  that  m  1666  Louis  XIV  of  France 
would  succeed  as  Roman  emperor.  This  was  to  be 
foUowed  by  the  downfall  of  papacy,  a  great  reformat 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  the  conversion  of  all  heathen 
and  unbelievers.  By  order  of  dls  Austrian  authori- 
ties, he  was  arrested  at  Presburg  as  a  political  offender 
in  1671,  and  executed  July  17th.  His  corpse  and  his 
book  of  prophecies  were  burned  by  the  executioner. 
J.  A.  Comenius  (q.  v.)  published  ttie  prophecies  of 
Drabicius,  together  with  those  of  other  enthusiasts, 
under  the  title  Lux  m  tenebris  (1657) ;  the  second  edi- 
tion (1659)  appeared  under  the  title  JSistoria  revelatio- 
num  Chr.  Kotteri,  Chr,  Pomatotria,  Ntc,  Drabicii,  ete. 
A  third  edition  appeared  under  the  original  title  in 
1665.  See  Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Arnold,  Kirchen-%i, 
Keteerhist.  (Schaffh.  ed.,  ii,  858-56);  K6ler,  Disp.  de 
Nic.  Drabitio  (Alt,  1791) ;  Schr5ckh,  K.  G.  eeit  d.  Eef, 
iv,  688 ;  yii,  508-9 ;  Herzog,  Heal-Encyklop,  iii,  493. 

Draohma (Spaxfirjj  "drachm,"  2  Mace,  iv,  19 ;  x, 
20 ;  xii,  48 ;  "  piece  of  silver,"  Luke  xv,  8, 9),  a  Greek 
silver  coin,  consisting  of  6  oboli  (B5ckh,  Staatshaus.  i, 
16  sq.),  but  varying  in  weight  on  account  of  the  use 
of  different  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents — the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egjrpt,  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels ;  the  Phoenician,  used  at  Aradus  ^.  fe^i|n« 
and  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost   j^.-^  fur  d 


to  about  the  iame  wei^^  aa  the  Bona  4Bssm\ 
V.)  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  sad 
or  almost  superseded  by  it.  This  explsiu  Ike  i^! 
of  Josephus  that  *'tbe  shekel  was  worth  fa«^ 
dnchnue"  {Ant.  iii,  8, 2^  for  the  foor  Ptnl.Ku  te 
ma  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  denwii^U^ 
were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  dnduos:  ak^i 
drachm  (q.  v.)  was  equivalent  to  the  saocd  yf  tt 
(War,  vii,  6,  6;  Matt  xvii,  24)  of  tk  Im^ 
(See  Bdckh,  Metroloff.  Unters.  Berl.  1888.>-Sidki* 
See  Dram  ;  Daric  ;  Silver,  piece  or. 

Praconites,  Johakn  (otberwbe  DmA,  m  !^ 
or,  according  to  his  natire  town,  Coririi^iv^ 
at  Carlstadt  in  1494.  He  became  pnktmtl 
fuTt,  and  canon  of  the  church  of  StScr^  Sr- 
ing  shown  great  fHoidship  for  Lntter.  petr^ 
when  the  reformer  passed  through  Ezfot  b  I£  t 
his  way  to  Worms,  he  lost  his  sitoatioi  ol  vi«i 
Wittenberg.  Here  he  was  made  DJ).BMoi 
then  became  pastor  at  Mildenberg.  Be  robb^i 
Wittenberg  in  1524.  In  1584  he  acceplEdi  crfi 
preacher  and  professor  of  theologv  st  Utriart  & 
died  at  Wittenberg  AprU  18, 1566.  He  fr^t 
BibUa  peniajAa,  of  which  only  fiagawaU  bin  ia 
published  (156^^65);  he  also  wrote  Csmmf^srnt 
the  Psalms,  on  several  chapters  ^Gfwm\M^i^ 
on  Obadiah  (1537) :— a  Latin  Tnmslatim  ^fdnPm 
(Strasb.  1538)  .—Commentary  en  Dand  {m^^-^M 
mentariontm  ev.  de  Jesu  Chriato,  lib.  n  (BmL  1^^:- 
Oratio  de  pia  morte  D,  M.  LutAeri  (154^  etc.  .% 
Adami  Vita  theoL  Germ. ;  Striegel,  Bamdte  QAin 
und  Schriflstellergesduchie  (3  vols,);  Strobd-V*  h 
trage  £ur  Literatur,  hesonders  da  16  Jahkaiei : 
vols.). — ^Herxog,  ReaUEncyUopadit,  iii,  495. 

DracontiiiB,  a  Spanish  priest,  lived  iboflt&rjv 
460.  He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  describiag  di  b- 
tory  of  the  six  days  of  creation  (Feaxmena. «  f« 
sex  dierum).  In  its  original  fonn  tb»  poen  ^'^ 
verses,  and  is  foUowed  by  an  elegy  addrwedbr 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  coontiB;  d  * 
verses.  In  the  7th  century,  bishop  Esga  dW 
revised  the  poem,  and  add«d  a  descriptkB  e^tk  «^ 
enth  day.  In  this  new  shape  the  Batae^' 
rather  Heptsemeron,  contains  634  xenet.  7k  x?- 
inal  poem  of  Dracontius  was  publitlMd  ia  FiUca 
Corpus  chrisL  Poetarum  (Basel,  1564),  isd  vik  3» 
by  Weita,  at  Frankfort  (1610);  also  in  tbeMofuB^i 
Patrttm,  vol.  vi,  and  in  the  Bibl.  iVrfrwi,  ToLti  A 
revised  and  enlarged  by  bishop  Eugea,  it  bi  b« 
published  by  Rivin  (Leipe,  1651),  Arerili(B(W  I"' 
Carpzov  (Hehnstadt,  1794X  m  the  BWotkua  Har^ 
Patrvm,  vol.  ix.->Hoefer,  Nowb,  Bioy,  Gmk.^-- 

Draeseke,JoHANN  HeiwbichBbkjhato.*^ 
the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  njodera  pceaek*  i 
Germany.  Bom  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  18,  ITTi  ^^ 
educated  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  vas  gn*^  ^ 
enced  by  Hcnke,  and  devoted  himself  to  ti«  k™*' 
istic  literature  then  prevalent,  espeeiallT  totbei^ 
In  1804  he  became  pastor  at  RatxebnrfetwliBl'^^ 
Bremen.  His  patriotic  labors  during  the  S*?^^ 
wars  gave  him  great  reputation,  and  his  gnaifs- 
talent  spread  his  name  far  and  wide.  In  18S  *•  "* 
ceeded  Westermeier  as  bishop  of  the  proriDrt  d^ 
ony.  He  died  at  Potsdam  Dec.  8,1849.  Hi#F* 
sermons  are  very  numerous.  The ^^^*^/\ 
tionalistic,  the  later  more  orthodox  »nd  fidlw^^ 


.^ g.     The  most  celebrated  of  them  ire^ 

'         It    r?  At  *      -*^A-       ^-\dig(enJurdefiiendeVerehrerJem,o{^^^^^\^ 

universal  in  Europe,  and  hi  a  great  part  of  Asia.    The  |  ^^^^i^  that  of  1836,  2  vols,  edited  by  bis  sm.  ^ 


drachms  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively,  during 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs.  Th)y,  58*5, 
and  66  (see  De  Rom6  de  Tide,  Metrologie,  Paris,  1789, 
p.  81  sq.).  The  drachms  mentioned  in  2  Mace,  are 
probably  of  the  Seleucidn,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic 
stondard ;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seems  to  be  intended, 
for  the  Attic  drachma  had  been  at  that  time  reduced 


published  also  Glaube^  Liebe,  BaffinMg  {^  «^^* 
Deutschland's  Wiederyebnrt  (2d  edit  lfl»);  ^■ 
ausd,ffeiLSchnJi{iyo\s,im-^).    Hi'^^«** 
sene  Predigten  appeared  at  Magdeburg;  1«W  (.  r.» 
See  Salutes,  History  of  RationaHtah  <^^  ^ 
Drag  (n'?^3?,  mikme'retk,  Heb.  i,  15,  !«=  * 
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i3«,  mikmo'^retk,  Isa.  xix,  8,  **  net"),  a  <«««  or 
dg-net.      See  Fish  ;  Net. 

ragon  (from  the  Greek  SpaKuVy  as  In  the  Apoo- 
la  and  Rev.  frequently),  an  imaginary  serpent  of 
luity,  especially  in  mythology,  supposed  to  be  sup- 
l  with  feet  and  often  with  wings,  stands  in  our 
ion  usaally  as  a  translation  of  two  Heb.  words  of 
irent  signification,  but  common  derivation — tan^ 
and  tannin^f  "pStn  (according  to  Gesenius,  from 
,  to  extend,  with  reference  to  the  great  length  of 
or  both  of  them).  The  similarity  of  the  forms  of 
words  may  easily  account  for  this  confusion,  espe- 
[y  MB  the  masculine  plural  of  the  former,  iaanimj 
tally  assomes  (in  Lam.  iv,  d)  the  form  tannmj  and, 
;he  other  hand,  itmnim  Is  evidently  written  for  the 
^lar  tcmniu  in  £zek.  xjdx,  3 ;  zxxii,  2.  But  the 
rds  appear,  to  be  quite  distinct  in  meaning ;  and  the 
inction  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  pre- 
p-ed  by  the  Sept.  Bochart,  however,  proposes  {Hie- 
.  ii,  429)  to  read  uniformly  tannin  as  the  plur.  of 
,  and  thus  merge  both  terms  into  one.  See  Whalb. 
.  The  former  (always  "dragon"  except  Ezek.  xxxii, 
*  whale")  is  used,  iilways  in  the  plnnd,  in  Job  xxx, 
;  Isa.  xxxiv,  18;  xliii,  20  (Sept.  tnipijvei);  in  Isa. 
i,  22  (fxt^'oO ;  in  Jor.  x,  22 ;  xUx,  88  (arpov^oi) ;  in 
a.  xliv,  19  (r<5fl'y  KOKWffeufs) ;  and  in  Jer.  ix,  11 , 
^,  6 ;  li,  87 ;  Mic  i,  8  (SpaKovrto).  The  feminine 
iral  riSPI,  Umnoty,  is  found  in  Mai.  i,  8 ;  a  passage 
x>gether  differently  translated  by  the  Sept.  It  is 
vays  applied  to  some  creatures  inhabiting  the  des- 
t,  and  connected  generally  with  the  words  ns:?*^ 
ostrich")  and  "^K  ("jackal"?).  We  should  con^ 
ide  from  this  that  it  refers  rather  to  some  wild  beast 
an  to  a  serpent,  and  this  conclusion  is  rendered  al- 
ost  certain  by  the  comparison  of  the  ta$mim  in  Jer. 
V,  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing  the  wind,  and  the  ref- 
ence  to  their  **  wailing"  in  Mic.  i,  8,  and  perhaps  in 
>b  xxx,  29.  The  Syriao  renders  it  by  a  word  which, 
;cording  to  Pococke,  means  a  "jackal"  (a  beast  whose 
iculiarly  moomful  howl  in  the  desert  is  well  known), 
id  it  seems  most  probable  that  this  or  some  cog- 
ftte  species  is  to  be  understood  whenever  the  word 
HI  occurs.  This  interpretation,  however,  although 
ivored  by  the  grammatical  forms,  is  supported  by  lit- 
e  more  than  conjecture  as  to  the  identificatioB  with 
tie  jcukal,  or  wild  dog  of  the  desert,  which  the  Arabs 
all  awl,  plur.  awin  (corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
K,  D-i^K,  *' wild  beasts  of  the  islands,"  Isa.  xiii,  22; 
:xxiv,  13 ;  Jer.  1, 39,  i.  e.  jackals)^  so  called  from  their 
owUng;  although  they  call  the  wolfhy  the  name  tay- 
<m,  which  is  somewhat  like  V?^«    ^^  Jackal. 

2.  The  word  tanmn%  T^SQ  (piur.  d^'psri),  b  always 
endered  by  SpaKuw  in  the  Sept.  except  in  Gen.  i,  21, 
vhere  we  find  Ktjrog,  It  generally  occurs  in  the  plu- 
»1,  and  is  rendered  "whale"  in  Gen.  i,  21 ;  Job  vii, 
12;  "serpent"  in  Exod.  vii,  9-12;  "sea-monster"  in 
Lam.  iv,  8.  It  seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster, 
Rrbether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,  being  indeed  more  usu- 
iily  applied  to  some  kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not 
exclusively  restricted  to  that  sense.  When  referring 
to  the  sea  It  is  used  as  a  parallel  to  injl^  ("levia- 
than"), as  in  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word 
is  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  Spaxtav,  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  14 ; 
dv,  26 ;  Job  xl,  20 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  and  by  fiiya  Krjrog 
m  Job  iii,  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we 
find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i,  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
aters,  the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  18 
(where  it  is  again  connected  with  "leviathan"),  Psa. 
«dviii,  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii,  12  (Vulg.  ceftw). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Exod.  vii,  9, 10, 12 ;  Deut  xxxii, 
33 ;  Psa.  xci,  18,  it  refers  to  land-serpents  of  a  power- 
ful and  deadly  kind.    It  is  also  applied  metaphorically 


to  Pharaoh  or  to  Elgypt  (I**-  ^h  9;  Ezek.  xxlx,  8; 
xxxii,  2 ;  perhaps  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13),  and  in  that  case,  es- 
pecially as  feet  are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably 
refers  to  the  crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of 
Eg}'pt.  When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  as  in  Jer.  li,  84,  the  same  propriety  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as 
might  iiihabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  in- 
tended.    See  Leviathan. 

8.  In  the  New  Test,  dragon  (jSpoKuv)  is  only  found 
in  the  Apocal}-pse  (Rev.  xU,  8,  4, 7,  9, 16, 17,  etc.),  as 
applied  metaphorically  to  "the  old  serpent,  called  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon" 
being  dictated  by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  im- 
age rather  than  by  any  refierence  to  any  actually  ex- 
isting* creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  f^om  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon-worship,  and  existence  of  dragon- 
temples  of  peculis^  serpentine  form,  the  use  of  dragon- 
standards  both  in  the  East,  especially  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  West,  more  particularly  among  the  Celtic  tribes. 
Tho  most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the 
Greek  legend  of  Apollo  aa  the  slayer  of  the  Python, 
and  the  supplanter  of  the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher 
wisdom.  The  reason,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  sym- 
bol, ia  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic 
power  with  craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent 
is  the  natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  ser- 
pent's agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii).  For  the 
ancient  allusions  to  these  fabulous  or  monstrous  ani- 
mals, see  Smith's  Did.  of  Clou.  Antiq.  %,  v.  Draco. 
A  well-known  story  of  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  me- 
dinval  legend  of  "  St.  George  (q.  v.)  and  the  Dragon," 
and  a  still  earlier  one  is  named  below.   See  Moksteb. 

DRAGON  AT  Babylon.  In  the  Sept.  version  of 
Daniel  there  occurs,  as  chap,  xiv,  an  account  entitled 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  (q.  v.),  which  states  that  at  Baby- 
lon, under  Cjtus,  an  enormous  dragon  (dpcucwv  fuyag) 
was  worshipped  (?  by  lecHttemia^  i.  e.  by  spreading  vi- 
ands on  a  couch  as  an  offering).  This  serpent-worship, 
however,  is  certainly  not  of  Babylonian  origin  (see  Sel- 
den,  De  dm  Syr,  ii,  Jl7,  p.  866  sq,),  since  the  two  silver 
serpents  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  9)  as  be- 
ing in  the  temple  of  Belus  (q.  v.)  were  not  forms  of 
divinities,  but  only  emblems  of  the  gods  there  repre- 
sented ;  yet  possibly  the  conception  had  reference  to 
the  Persian  symbol  of  the  serpent,  which  signified 
Ahriman  {ZendavesttL,  by  Kleuker,  i,  6).  Accordingly 
the  serpent  appears  also  in  later  Jewish  representations 
as  an  evil  dasmon  (Rev.  xli,  xiii ;  comp.  (}en.  iii).  See 
Serpent. 

DRAGON -WELL  Cl'^P?5  T?*  «y»  hat4anmn\ 
fountain  of  the  dragon;  Sept.  rniyrl  tCjv  (wniHw ;  Vulg. 
fons  draoonis\  the  name  of  a  fountain  situated  oppo- 
site or  near  the  valley  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  13). 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  modem  ^^  Upper  Pool 
ofCVion"  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  city,  and 
also  with  the  ^^ Serpent^ »  PooT*  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(  War,  V,  iii,  2).  (See  Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos, 
of  the  Gospels,  Append,  ii,  p.  8.)     See  Jerusalem. 

Dragon  (in  symbolism).  The  dragon,  in  Christian 
art^  is  the  emblem  of  sin  in  general  and  of  idolatry  in 
particular.  Its  usual  form  is  that  of  a  gigantic  winged 
crocodile.  "  It  is  often  represented  as  crushed  under 
the  feet  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  other  holy  person- 
ages. Sometimes  its  prostrate  attitude  signifies  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  as  in  pictures 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester ;  or  over  heresy  and 
schism,  as  when  it  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Knights  of  the  order  of  the  Dragon  in  Hungary,  which 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against 
the  adherents  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prat^ue." 
—Chambers,  Encydopadia,  s.  v. ;  Jamieson,  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art^  i,  26. 

Dragon,  Order  of  the»  was  founded  in  1408  by 
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the  emperor  Sigismand,  chiefly  for  fighting  against  the 
infidels.  The  members  wore  on  the  breast  a  cross,  on 
which  hung  a  kUled  dragon. 

Dragonnades,  or  Dragoonings.  one  of  the 
modes  of  persecution  employed  against  the  Protestants 
of  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  XI V ;  so  called  because  the  chief  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  the  service  were  dragoons.  See  France; 
Persecutions. 

Dram  (1  Chron.  xxix,  7;  Ezra  ii,  69;  viii,  27; 
Neh.  vii,  70,  71),  or  Draohm  (Tobit  v,  14 ;  2  Mace, 
iv,  19 ;  xii,  i'S).  The  term  rendered  thus  in  our  ver- 
sion (Sept.  S(>axfiTi  and  xP^^^^^y  ^^Ig.  drachma  and 
aolidut;  Q-^3it33'1?,  darkemommf,  Ezra  il,  69;  Neh. 
vi,  70-72;  or  with  a  letter  prefixed  D'^Si^'^i'lK,  adar. 
konim'j  1  Chron.  xxix,  7;  Ezra  viii,  27)  is  usually 
thought  to  denote  the  daric  (iaptiKo^)  of  the  Persians 
(from  the  Persic  dara^  a  king,  whence  perhaps  the 
title  J)arius\  and  seems  to  be  etymologically  connect- 
ed with  the  Greek  drachma  (cpaxfiii).  The  daric  is 
of  interest  not  only  as  the  most  ancient  gold  coin  of 
which  any  specimens  have  been  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  bnt  as  the  earliest  coined  money  which,  we 
can  he  sure,  was  known  to  and  used  by  the  Jews ;  for, 
independently  of  the  above  passages,  it  must  have 
been  in  circulation  among  the  Jews  during  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Persians.  It  even  circulated  extensive- 
ly in  Greece.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  coin 
was  a  crowned  archer,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  stamped 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  deep  irregular  cleft. 


Gold  Daric  of  Persia.    Actual  sise. 


Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  persons,  the 
daric  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachms,  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Xenopbon  {Anab,  i,  7, 18),  who 
informs  us  that  8000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  talents, 
which  would  consequently  make  the  daric  equal  to 
twenty  drachms.  The  value  of  the  daric  in  our 
money,  computed  thus  from  the  drachma,  is  16«.  8d. 
sterling,  or  $3.93 ;  but,  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with 
our  gold  money,  it  is  much  more.  The  darics  in  the 
British  Museum  weigh  128*4  grains  and  128*6  grains 
respectively.  Hussey  {Anc.  WeighU^  vii,  8)  calculates 
the  daric  as  containing  on  an  average  about  128*7 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  to  £1  Is.  lOcf. 
1*76  gr.,  or  95.29.  There  are  also  silver  coins  which 
go  by  the  name  of  darics,  on  account  of  their  bearing 
the  figure  of  an  archer;  but  they  were  never  called 
by  this  name  in  ancient  times.     See  Daric. 

The  drachma  (dpaxfJirj, "  piece  of  silver,"  Luke  xv, 
8,  9)  was  a  coin  of  silver,  the  most  common  among  the 
Greeks,  and  which,  after  the  Exile,  became  also  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews  (2  Mace,  iv,  19;  x,  20;  xii,  48). 
The  earlier  Attic  drachms  were  of  the  average  weight 
of  66*5  grainy  and  in  a  comparison  with  the  shilling; 
would  be  equal  to  9'72(i.,  or  about  19  cents.  After 
Alexander's  time  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  course  of  time,  it  weigh- 
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ed  only  63  grains,  and  specimens  of  the  later  times  are 
in  some  cases  even  of  less  weight  than  this.  In  this 
state  the  drachma  was  counted  equal  to  the  denarius, 


which  was  at  first  worth  8^.,  and  i 
7^.,  or  about  15  cents,  which  may  tbeRfav  II 
sidered  as  the  value  of  the  drachma  m  the  lirv| 
ment — that  is,  the  nominal  value,  for  the  red  t 
money  was  far  greater  in  the  time  of  Christ  ti 
present.  That  the  drachma  of  Alexaodris  i 
to  two  of  Greece  is  inferred  from  the  ftet  thattl 
makes  the  Jewish  shekel  equivalent  to  tin  d 
[see  Didrachma];  and,  in  &ct,  an 
drachma  weighing  126  grains  has  be«n  faand. 
was  also  the  tetradracfam,  or  fom-^ndtmrn  ykai 
later  times  called  the  stater  (q.  v.).  (Set  Sai< 
Did,  qf  Class.  Aniiq.  s.  v.  Drachma.)  See  DEicm 

Draught  occurs  in  oor  version  as  a  tnmiitkr  i 
d^Spuv  (literally  a  place  of  tirthig  apeH)^ tiki 
prwg  (Matt,  xv,  17 ;  Mark  vii,  19). 

DRAUGHT-HOUSE  similariy  occms  n  t  tz^ 
tion  of  riK^n^  (macharaah'^  literally  aa  eon; » 
self^  2  Kings  X,  27  for  which  in  the  inirgis,bTfl 
phemism,  HK^iia,  motsaak',  an  omUfoingX  i  ffv)  v. 
sewer,  Jehu,  in  order  to  show  his  coBt«9|t  far  a 
worship  of  Baal,  ordered  his  temple  to  be  iesam. 
and  the  place  converted  to  a  vDe  use,  that  dms^K, 
offal  or  ordure.  On  this  mode  of  degnditiaa,  oge;, 
Ezra  vi,  11 ;  Dan.  ii,  5. 

Dra'wer  of  water  (Q^p  3K9,  akrii'MiK 
Sept.  vSpo^Spo^,  i.  e.  water-carrier')  ocean  ■  IVt. 
xxix,  11;  Josh,  ix,  21,  28;  and  in  both  imtiarairj; 
spoken  of  as  a  hard  and  servile  emploroent:  lecl' 
ciafty  Gibeonites  were  condemned.  In  tbe  Eut  tv 
ter  must  be  fetched  from  the  river  or  the  vdk  k 
towns  this  is  rarely  done  by  the  hoosdioMen  ikcs- 
selves,  or  by  their  servants.'  There  are  pawts  »i 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  supply  every  day,  to  reguk  rr^ 
tomers,  the  quantity  required.  They  carry  tbotf  ^' 
water  in  a  well-prepared  goat-skin,  whieh  i?  fin:'-' 
the  back ;  the  neck  is  usually  brought  utder  th(£ 
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and  compressed  by  the  hand,  serving  ns  the  Btei 
this  curious  but  very  useful  vessel.  Those  who  ^ 
a  great  trade  have  an  ass,  which  carries  two  w^*  • 
once,  borne  like  panniers.  The«  men,  ^^U^"".. 
passing  to  and  fro  with  their  wet  bags  *"**y. 
narrow  streets,  are  great  nuisances  in  the  tows? 
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difficolty  of  avoiding  contact  with  them.  There 
DO  veliicles  of  draught  in  Asiatic  towns;  the  wa- 
'.arriers  vrith  their  bags,  and  the  "  hewers  of  wood," 
in^  large  fagots  on  their  baclcs,  or  the  backs  of 
ea  or  mules,  form  the  only  obstructions  in  the 
ets.  In  a  time  of  public  calamity  the  water-car^ 
i  are  the  last  to  discontinue  their  labor ;  and  their 
I  g  so  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  distress  has  be- 
le  intense  and  imminent.     See  Water. 

>refiUii  (oibn,  ckcdom';  Sept.  ivimviQV ;  but  tcaff 
*ov  and  kclt  opop  in  Matthew  are  generally  used 
'^  in  a  dream").  Dreams  have  been  the  subject 
macli  curious  speculation  in  all  ages.  The  an- 
Its  bad  various  theories  respecting  them,  the  most 
able  of  which  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  of 
mer  (Jliad^  i,  €8),  who  declares  that  **  they  come 
m  Jove."  The  most  philosophic  opinion  of  an- 
uity  respecting  dreams  was  that  of  Aristotle,  who 
•ught  that  every  object  of  sense  produces  upon  the 
man  soul  a  certain  impression,  which  remains  for 
ne  time  after  the  object  that  made  it  is  removed ; 
1  which,  being  afterwards  recognised  by  the  per- 
[>tive  faculty  In  sleep,  gives  rise  to  the  varied  im- 
es  which  present  themselves.  This  view  nearly  ap- 
»ache8  that  of  modem  mental  science,  which  teach- 
that  dreams  are  ordinarily  the  re-embodiment  of 
oughts  which  have  before,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
cupied  our  minds  (Elwin,  OpenUums  of  the  Mind  in 
leep,  l<ond.  1843).  They  are  broken  fragments  of 
ir  former  conceptions  revived,  and  heterogeneously 
-ought  together.  If  they  break  off  from  their  con- 
acting  chain  and  become  loosely  associated,  they  ex- 
ibit  ofttimes  absurd  combinations,  but  the  elemeiUs 
iU  subsist.  If,  for  instance,  any  irritat%»n,«6uch  as 
un,  fever,  etc.,  should  excite  the  perceptive  organs 
hiie  the  reflective  ones  are  under  the  influence  of 
ieep,  we  have  a  consciousness  of  objects,  colors,  or 
Dunds  being  presented  to  us,  just  as  if  the  former  or- 
ans  were  actually  stimulated  by  having  such  impres- 
ions  communicated  to  them  by  the  external  senses ; 
vhilst,  in  consequence  of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting 
K>wer,  we  are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  con- 
eive  that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
hat  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.  This  want  of 
nutual  co-operation  between  the  different  faculties  of 
;he  mind  may  account  for  the  disjointed  character  of 
Ireams.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Ireams  alluded  to  in  Eccles.  v,  7 ;  Isa.  xxix,  8. 

*^The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
vraking  ttioughts  appears  to  lie  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind  (the 
sensational  powers  [not  their  organs;  see  Butler,  AncU- 
ogy^  pt.  i,  c.  1],  and  the  imagination  which  combines 
the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are  active,  while 
the  refl^Bctive  powers  (the  reason  or  judgment  by  which 
we  control  those  impressions,  and  distin^ish  between 
those  which  are  imaginary  or  subjective  and  those 
which  correspond  to,  and  are  produced  by,  objective 
realities)  are  generally  asleep.     Milton's  account  of 
dreams  (in  Par.  Lost,  v,  lOO-JlS)  seems  as  accurate 
as  it  is  striking.     Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of 
dreams  are  in  themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  pictur- 
esque, occasionally  gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond 
oar  ordinary  powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and 
often  grotesque ;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  increduli- 
ty, which  arises  fh)m  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of  un- 
Itkeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being  in 
dreams  a  thing  unknown.    The  mind  seems  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  that  power  of  association  by  which,  even 
in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and  inclined  to 
*  musing,*  it  is  often  carried  through  a  series  of  thoughts 
connected  together  by  some  vague  and  accidental  as- 
sociation, until  the  reason,  when  it  starts  again  into 
activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace  back  the  slender  line 
of  connection.     The  difference  is  that,  in  this  latter 
case,  we  are  aware  that  the  connection  is  of  our  own 


making,  whUe  in  sleep  It  appears  to  be  caused  by  an 
actual  succession  of  events.  Such  is  usually  the  case ; 
yet  there  is  a  class  of  dreams,  seldom  noticed,  and,  in- 
deed, less  common,  but  recognised  by  the  experience 
of  many,  in  which  the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In 
these  cases  it  seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  fh>m  without, 
and  so  to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though  real ; 
on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a  dream,  and 
a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its  pageant  should 
pass  away.  In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are 
accepted  by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevita- 
bly, instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and,  in  fact,  is 
no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any  single 
cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts.  The 
material  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  by  ourselves, 
through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination, 
or  by  other  men,  generally  through  the  medium  of 
words,  or,  lastly,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own, 
or  the  spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  In 
the  first  place,  although  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  physical  sensa- 
tions of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief,  even  actual 
impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will  often  mould  or 
suggest  dreams,  and  the  physical  organs  of  speech 
will  occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emo- 
tions of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances 
have  been  known  where  a  few  words  whispered  into 
a  sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its 
sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares, 
that  G<^  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man  directly 
in  dreams,  and  also  that  he  permits  created  spirits  to 
have  a  like  communication  with  it.  Its  declaration 
is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an  isolated  thing,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence, 
because  any  theory  of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  general  theory  of  the  origination  of  all 
thought"  (Smith). 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the  sub- 
ject, still  we  know  that  dreams  have  formed  a  chan- 
nel through  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  in  former  times 
to  reveal  his  character  and  dispensations  to  his  people. 
Thb  method  of  divine  communication  is  aUuded  to  in 
Job  xxxiii,  14.  The  most  remarkable  instances  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  are  those  of  Abimelech 
with  regard  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  8),  Jacob  on  his 
way  to  Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xxviii,  8),  and  a^n  on 
returning  thence  (Gen.  xxxi,  10),  Laban  in  pursuing 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  24),  Joseph  respecting  his  future 
advancement  (Gen.  xxxvii,  6-11),  Gideon  (Judg.  vii), 
and  Solomon  (1  Kin^  iii,  5).  In  the  New  Testament 
(as  was  predicted,  Joel  ii,  28)  we  have  the  equally 
clear  cases  of  Joseph  respecting  the  infant  Jesus  (Matt, 
i,  20 ;  ii,  12, 13, 19),  Paul  (Acts  xvi,  9 ;  xviii,  9 ;  xxvii, 
28),  and  perhaps  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii,  19). 

**It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  15,  dreams, 
in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are  recognised 
indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation,  but  placed  be- 
low the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which  the  understand- 
ing plays  its  part  It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job, 
standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of  *  natural  religion,' 
dwells  on  dreams  and  *  visions  of  deep  sleep'  as  the 
chosen  method  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  man 
(see  Job  iv,  13;  vii,  14;  xxxiii,  16).  But  in  Num.  xii, 
6;  Deut.  xiii,  1,  3,  5;  Jer.  xxvii,  9;  Joel  ii,  28,  etc., 
dreamers  of  dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed 
below  *  prophets,*  and  even  below  *  diviners ;'  and  sim- 
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ilarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xzriii,  6,  we  read  tiiat 

*  the  Lord  answered  Saol  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor 
by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets.'  Under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  while  we  freqaentiy  read  of 
trances  (jbetrrdmic)  and  visions  (6iiTa<riat,  opAfiaTa\ 
dreams  are  not  refierred  to  as  regular  yehicles  of  di- 
vine revelation.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God. 
The  greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  granted,  for 
prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the 
dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx,  8-7) ;  Laban  (Gen. 
xxxi,  24) ;  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl,  5) ; 
of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xU,  l-«);  of  the  Midlanite  (Judg. 
vii,  18) ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii,  1,  etc. ;  iv,  10- 
18) ;  of  the  magi  (Matt  ii,  12),  and  of  Pikte's  wife 
(Matt,  xxvil,  19).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover, 
were  symbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. Again,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God's  revdation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they  are  al- 
most always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest 
and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  8o  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  (Cren.  xv,  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  a 
similar  analogy  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  otherwise 
uninspired  Joseph  (Matt,  i,  20 ;  ii,  18, 19, 22).  It  lb  to 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  age^  and  become  less  frequent  as  the  reve- 
lations of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  exception  to 
thb  (at  least  in  the  O.  T.)  is  found  in  the  dreams  and 

*  visions  of  the  night'  given  to  Daniel  (ii,  19 ;  vii,  1), 
apparently  in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  fiilsehoods  of 
the  Chaldean  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  interpretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth 
latent  therein  (comp.  Paul's  miracles  at  Ephesus,  Acts 
xix,  11, 12,  and  their  effect,  18-20). 

**The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that  the 
Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every  other  ac- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium  through  which 
God  may  speak  to  man  either  directly,  that  is,  as  we 
call  it,  *  providentially,'  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  gen- 
eral influence  upon  all  his  thoughts;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  lays  far  greater  stress  on  that  divine  influence 
by  which  the  understanding  also  is  affected,  and  leads 
OS  to  believe  that  as  such  influence  extends  more 
and  more,  revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  pass  away" 
(Smith).     (See  the  [Am.]  Christ.  Rev.  Oct.  1857.) 

The  Orientals,  and  in  particular  the  Hebrews,  great- 
ly regarded  dreams,  and  applied  for  their  interpreta- 
tion to  those  who  undertook  to  explain  them.  Such 
diviners  have  been  usually  called  oneirocritics,  and  the 
art  itself  onnromancp.  We  see  the  antiquity  of  this 
custom  in  the  history  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker 
(Gen.  xl,  1-28) ;  and  Pharaoh  himself,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, are  also  instances.  See  Divination.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  inspired  history  that  dreams  were 
looked  upon  by  the  earliest  nations  of  antiquity  as  pre- 
monitions from  their  idol  gods  of  future  events.  One 
part  of  Jehovah's  great  plan  in  revealing,  through  this 
channel,  his  designs  towards  Egypt,  Joseph  individu- 
ally, and  his  brethren  generally,  was  to  correct  this 
notion.  The  same  principle  is  apparent  in  the  divine 
power  bestowed  upon  Daniel  to  interpret  dreams.  Je- 
hovah expressly  forbade  his  people  from  observing 
dreams,  and  from  consulting  explainers  of  them.  He 
condemned  to  death  all  who  pretended  to  have  pro- 
phetic dreams,  and  to  foretell  events,  even  though 
what  they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  had  any  ten- 
dency to  promote  idolatry  (Deut.  xili,  1-4).  But  they 
were  not  forbidden,  when  they  thought  they  had  a  sig- 
nificant dream,  to  address  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  high-priest  in  his  ephod,  to  have  it  explained 
(Num.  xii,  6 ;  compare  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxviii, 
6, 7).  False  and  true  dreams  are  expressly  contrasted 
in  Jer.  xxiii,  25,  28.     See  Nioht-vision. 


Dregs  (fi*^*;!^)?,  ikemarim^,  leet  of  wise  [■ 
where  rendered  except  in]  Psa.  txxv,  8;  i» 
(h>m  settling  or  being  hq4;  ra^^,  £«Ma'^h.;| 
17, 22,  means  a  ^oMe<-cap  merely).  Soe  Lib.  ^| 
best  wines  of  the  Eaat  are  much  mixed  wiik  fep. 
the  vessels  in  which  they  are  pc«acrved,  so  tbi » 
monly  when  drawn  out  the  liqaor  is  atcahwdlir* 
It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  wine  that  the  ftalsK* 
pears  to  refer:  **He  pooreth  out  of  the  mmt;  tcik 
dregs  thereof;  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  sbaO 
them  out  and  drink  them"  (Pba.  Ixxt,  8).  Tb  t 
probably  intended  to  denote  that  the  pore  aai  dn 
wine  should  be  g^ven  as  a  wine  of  hleaua^  to  t- 
righteous,  while  the  wicked  should  drink  tbt  tUrk  a 
turbid  residue.  The  puniahmeotB  which  God  b&« 
upon  the  wicked  are  compared  to  a  cnpfol  of  fnaac- 
ing  wine  mixed  with  intoxicatiiig  hertM,  tiiHAi 
thoee  to  whom  it  is  given  must  drink  the  die^  vpi- 
iment.  The  same  image  occurs  in  sercfal  ii^r 
poets.  Thus  Taabbata  Sharran  a^i,  *'To  tbw  i* 
the  tribe  of  Hodafl  we  g^ve  the  cop  of  deatii,vW 
dregs  were  confusion,  shame,  and  rcpnack."  v 
Wink. 

Drelincourt,  Charles,  an  eminent  wa^te  d 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  was  bora  Mt  Sdc 
July  10, 1595.  He  was  educated  at  SausQir,  sai  l 
1618  became  pastor  near  Langres.  In  l&i  k  u 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Chttrstt. 
near  Paris,  where  he  served  faithfully,  and  -wak  rv 
cellent  reputation.  He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  Ilbl 
Drelincourt  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  f&^ 
of  all  bis  writings,  see  Niceron,  Memoirtt,  t«1  it 
Haag,  Iji  France  Protestantej  iv,  SSL  Amoeg  ihei 
are,  Pr^ctmiion  a  la  Scunte  Cene^  8  vols.  8vt^  -^ 
reprinted : — Consolations  amtrt  Itsjraymrt  itk*- 
(40  editions) ;  translated,  The  CkrisAmi  I*-/* 
against  the  Fears  ofDtaih  (13th  ed.  London,  17£  *^-' 
with  memoir): — Les  Visiies  Charitablespomrtcf^fry. 
de  pertonnes  affligees  (Charenton,  1669,  5  vds.  li»\ 
translated  into  six  languages). — Bayle^  i>KfHU> » 
V. ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  GenervUe,  xiv.  746. 

Dreaa  (does  not  occur  in  Scripture  in  the  n»  f 
dotking,  but  only  in  the  older  aceeptatioo  otpref^^ 
or  iHlmg).     See  Costvxb. 

1.  MaUriak. — These  were  varioas,  and  nrili^- 
with  the  advance  of  civilisation.  The  esrtiBft  c- 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tr* 
(njHFt,  **A.V.  fig-tree" — and  comp.  the  preseBtir.- 
bic  name  for  the  fig,  ^»)^  portions  of  which  vm  am 
together  so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  iii,  7).  Aseti: 
Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  materisi  n  1^ 
times.  Josephus  (Life,  2)  records  this  of  Baoas  Q^-f' 
fiiv  awo  Siydputv  XP*»'A"?*'oc) ;  but  wheU«  it  «i* 
made  of  the  leaves  or  the  bark  is  uncertuo.  At- 
the  Fall,  the  skins  of  animals  supplied  a  maRdmUr 
material  (Gen.  iii,  21),  which  was  adapted  to  s  t^ 
state  of  society,  and  is  stated  to  have  beea  ntd .'; 
various  ancient  nations  (Diod.  Sic  i,  43;  ii,  3^;  •^*- 
rian,  Ind.  7,  8).  Skintf  were  not  whoDv  (SfK«i  ^ 
later  periods:  the  adde'retk  (P^^K)  won  bf  £^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  mm  oth^f 
animal  with  the  wool  left  on  (in  the  Sept  the  von!  > 
rendered  /ujXwr^,  1  Kings  xix,  13, 19;  2  KiBgsb.^' 
^opri,  Gen.  xxv,  25 ;  and  ^pptc,  Zcch.  xiii,  4; »' ' 
may  be  connected  with  do(M  etymologicslhr,  J*-- 
chutz,  Archaol.  i,  19;  Gesenius,  however,  pntattt 
notion  of  ampHtude,  "t^fit,  in  which  case  it='^  ^ 
Mic  ii,  8 ;  Thesaur.  p.  29).     The  same  mst«riil i»ir' 


plied  in  the  description  of  Elijah  C^?^  ^?3  rx 
Sept.  rti/^p  Saffvc;  A.V.  "hairy  man,"  2  KiDpl*- 
though  these  words  may  also  t>e  understood  dts^ 
hair  of  the  prophet;  and  in  the  comparison  of£^' 
skin  to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv,  25).  It  wu  chsn^ 
teristic  of  a  prophet's  office  fit>m  its  mean  appesnv* 
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ih.  jdii,  4 ;  comp.  Matt,  yii,  16).  PeliBses  of  sheep- 
stiU  form  an  ordinaiy  article  of  dress  in  the  East 
rckhardt's  Jiotea  <m  Bedouins^  i,  50).  The  sheep- 
.  coat  is  frequently  represented  in  the  scolptures 
Chorsabad  :  it  was  made  with  sleeves,  and  was 
n  over  the  tonic :  it  fell  over  the  back,  and  termi- 
ni in  its  natural  state.  The  people  wearing  it  have 
1  ktentifted  with  the  Saga^i  (Bonomi's  Nmetfeh, 
93).  The  fMeretk  worn  by  the  king  of  Nineveh 
A.  iii,  6),  and  the  *'  goodly  Babylonish  garment" 
id  at  Ai  (Josh,  vii,  21),  were  of  a  different  charac- 
either  robes  trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  the 
19  themselves  ornamented  with  embroidery.  The 
of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an 
ly  period  C^xod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxxv,  6) ;  the  sackcloth 
d  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [see  Sack- 
>th3,  and  by  many  writers  the  addereth  of  the 
»pbeta  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.  John  the 
ptist^s  robe  was  of  camels'  hair  (Matt,  ill,  4),  and  a 
lilar  material  was  in  common  use  among  the  poor 
that  day  ^Joseph.  War^  i,  24,  3),  probably  of  goats' 
ir,  which  was  employed  in  the  Roman  ciHcivm,  At 
lat  period  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  more  artificial 
Ktnrea,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  became  known,  is 
icertain :  the  first  of  these,  we  may  presume,  was  in- 
>daced  at  a  very  early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pas- 
rai  famUie9  being  kept  partly  fbr  their  wool  (Gen. 
Lxviii,  12) :  it  was  at  all  times  largely  employed, 
rticolarly  for  the  ooter  garments  (Lev.  xiii,  47; 
eut.  xxii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  8 ;  Job  xxxi,  20 ;  Prov. 
Kvil,  26 ;  xxxi,  13).  See  Woou  The  occurrence 
'  the  term  ketoneth  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (iii,  21; 
xxvu,  8,  23)  seems  to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even 
t  that  early  day,  with  the  finer  materials;  for  that 
inn,  though  significant  of  a  particular  robe,  originally 
ppeara  to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the 
x>t  being  preserved  in  our  cotton  f  comp.  Bohlen's  In- 
•od.  ii,  61 ;  Saalchutz,  Archaol,  i,  8),  and  was  applied 
y  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Jose- 
hus  (^AfU.  iii,  7,  2,  XiOofiimi  fiiv  KoXureu.  Xiviov 
ovTO  (Tfj/taivci,  xs9ov  ydp  rb  \ivov  rifulc  KoKovfJUv), 
(o  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the  use 
f  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied  generally,  and 
rithout  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen.  iii,  21. 
it  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews 
irith  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  from  the  period 
if  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they  were  instructed 
a  the  manufacture  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).  After  their  re- 
turn to  Palestine  we  have  frequent  notices  of  linen, 
the  finest  kind  being  named  she^  (P^)i  uid  at  a  later 
period  buU  (y  ^3),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the 
former  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the 
quarter  whence  the  material  was  procured :  the  term 
chur  C^^n)  was  also  applied  to  it  from  Its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Isa.  xix,  9 ;  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15).  It  is  the 
byssua  QivtTtroi:)  of  the  Sept.  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi, 
19;  Rev.  xviii,  12, 16),  and  the  "fine  Ihien"  of  the  A. 
V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-priests 
(Exod.  xxviii,  5  sq.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen. 
xli,  42;  Prov.  xxxi,  22;  Luke  xiv,  19).  See  Linen. 
A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (12 ;  Sept.  XiVco^), 
which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the  high-priest's 
dress  (Exod.  xxviii,  42;  Lev.  xvi,  4,  23,  82),  and  for 
the  epbods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  18)  and  David  (2 
Sam.  vi,  14) :  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  reference  to  its 
quality  fnd  appearance,  that  it  is  the  material  in  which 
angels  are  represented  (Ezek.  iz,  8,  11;  z,  2,  6,  7; 
l^n.  X,  5 ;  xii,  6 ;  Rev.  xv,  6).  A  coarser  kind  of 
linen,  termed  itfioKivov  (Ecclus.  xl,  4),  was  used  by 
the  very  poor.  The  Hebrew  term  iodm'  C'?? = <">*• 
^<^,  and  tatin)  expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especial- 
ly adapted  for  summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  tara- 
&a^,  which  was  thick  (Talmud,  Menach,  p.  41,  1). 
^at  may  have  been  the  distinction  between  aheih 
and  sadin  (Prov.  xxxi,  22, 24)  we  know  not :  the  prob- 


ability is  that  the  latter  name  passed  frx>m  the  mate- 
rial to  a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  intro- 
duced unto  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii,  12) :  the 
term  meaki'^  ("^ttJa ;  Sept  rptxawrov ;  Ezek.  xvi,  10)  is 
of  doubtful  meaning.  See  Silk.  The  use  of  a  mixed 
material,  shaaine/  02^^^  *  ^P^  Kifidr}XoVy  I  e.  spU' 
riout;  Aquila,  ivrtBuuciifuvov ;  Yen.  Gr.  ipcdXivov), 
such  as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix,  19 ; 
Deut.  xxii,  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant,  iv,  8, 11),  that  such  was  reserved  for  the  priests, 
or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters  (Spencer, 
Leg.  Heb.  Hit.  ii,  82),  but  more  probably  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity  and  simplicity. 
See  DiVEBSB. 

2.  Color  and  Decoration. — ^The  prevailing  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  materials 
employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller  (Mark  ix,  8).  Some 
of  the  terms  applied  to  these  materials  (e.  g.  ^d,  |^*ia, 
"^^n)  are  connected  with  words  significant  of  white- 
ness, while  many  of  the  allusions  to  garments  liave 
special  reference  to  this  quality  (Job  xxxviii,  14 ;  Psa. 
civ,  1, 2 ;  Isa.  Ixiii,  8) :  white  was  held  to  be  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix,  8 ;  comp. 
Horace,  Sat.  ii,  2, 60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity 
(Rev.  iii,  4, 5 ;  iv,  4 ;  vii,  9, 13).  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  art  of  dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  the 
Cai^O  rishs,  ketho^neth  pamm'  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen. 
xzxvii,  8, 28)  is  variously  taken  to  be  either  a  ^*  coat 
of  divers  colors"  (Sept.  fl-oictXoc;  Vulgate  polymUa; 
comp.  the  Greek  vaaanv,  II.  iii,  126 ;  xxii,  441),  or  a 
tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  affrpayaKnog, 
KapTTbiToCf  and  Symmachus,  ^^ccpc^wroc,  and  in  the 
Yulg.  (2  Sam.  xiil,  18)  taiar%$^  and  as  described  by  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  vii,  8, 1).  The  latter  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect sense,  in  which  case  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
use  of  variegated  robes  previously  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  though  the  notice  of  scarlet 
thread  (Gen.  xxxviii,  28)  implies  some  acquaintance 
with  dyeing,  and  the  light  summer  robe  (C)*^?2C ;  Sept. 
Ofpurrpov ;  A.V.  "veil")  worn  by  Rebekah  and  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxiv,  65 ;  xxxviii,  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an 
ornamental  character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the 
art  of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  liigh  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stufFs.  The  elements 
of  ornamentation  were,  (1)  weaving  with  threads  pre- 
viously dyed  (Exod.  xxxv,  26 ;  compare  Wilkinson's 
Egtfptuma,  iii,  125) ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  gold  thread 
or  wire  (Exod.  xxviii,  6  sq. ;  (3)  the  addition  of  fig- 
ures, probably  of  animals  and  hunting  or  battle  scenes 
(comp.  Layard,  ii,  297),  in  the  case  of  garments,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cherubim  were  represented  in  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 81 ;  xxxvi, 
8,  85).  These  devices  may  have  been  either  woven 
into  the  stuff,  or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards 
attached  by  needlework :  in  the  former  case  the  pat- 
tern would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction,  ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  writers,  between  cunninff-work 
and  needlework,  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of  the  singu- 
lar and  dual  number,  H^p^,  needlework,  and  D^riTSp*^, 
needlevDork  on  both  sides  (Judg.  v,  80),  though  the  latter 
term  may  after  all  be  accepted  in  a  simpler  way  as  a 
dual  =ttPO  embroidered  robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  1.  c). 
The  account  of  the  corsleL  of  Amasis  (Herod,  ill,  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in  Ex- 
odus. Robes  decorated  with  gold  (rS:cadp,  Psa.  xlv, 
18),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver  thread  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xix,  8, 2 ;  comp.  Acts  xii,  21),  were  worn  by  royal 
personages:  other  kinds  of  robes  were  worn  by  the 
wealthy  both  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xvi,  13)  and  Palestine 
(Judg.  V,  80 ;  Psa.  xlv,  14).    The  art  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the 
Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations  (Josh,  vii,  21 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  24),  as  well  as  the  Eg^'ptians  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  np  in  Palestine :  dyed 
robes  were  imported  fh>m  foreign  coantries  (Zepb.  i, 
8),  particolarly.  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much 
used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi,  22 ;  Luke  xvi,  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i,  24)  were 
occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  surrounding 
nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use  of  them :  the 
wealthy  Tyrians  (Eze)L.  xxvii,  7),  the  MidianitLsh  kings 
(Judg.  viii,  26),  the  Assyrian  nobles  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6), 
and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii,  15),  are  all  represented 
in  purple.  The  general  hue  of  the  Persiim  dress  was 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Jews :  hence  Ezekiel 
(xxiii,  12)  describes  the  Assyrians  as  ^i^S^  *^^t^t  lit. 
clothed  in  perfection;  according  to  the  Sept  d^nupv^a^ 
wearing  robes  with  handsome  borders.  With  regard 
to  the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as  '^ni"'0 
0'>b!iaa  (Sept.  ridpai  fiaTrrai ;  A.V.  "dyed  attire;" 
comp.  Ovid,  Mei.  xiv,  654,  tnitra  pieta)^  some  doubt  ex- 
ists whether  the  word  rendered  dyed  does  not  rather 
mean  Jhwing  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  642 ;  Layard,  ii,  808). 
8.  The  NameSj  FormSj  and  Mode  o/ wearing  the  Robes. 
— It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  va- 
rious articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the  Bible :  the  no- 
tices are  for  the  most  part  incidental,  and  refer  to  a 
lengthened  period  of  time,  during  which  the  fashions 
must  have  frequently  changed;  while  the  collateral 
sources  of  information,  such  as  sculpture,  painting,  or 
contemporary  records,  are  but  scanty.  The  general 
characteristics  of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages :  the  modem  Arabs 
dress  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  did;  there  are 
the  same  flowing  robes,  the  same  distinction  between 
the  outer  and  inner  garments — the  former  heavy  and 
warm,  the  latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  ex- 
cessive changto  of  temperature  in  those  countries ;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multiplication 
of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample  dimensions. 
Hence  the  numerous  Olustrations  of  ancient  costume, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  usages  of  modem  Ori- 
entals, supplying  in  great  measure  the  want  of  con- 
temporaneous representations.  With  regard  to  the 
figures  which  some  have  identified  as  Jews  in  Egyp- 
tian paintings  and  Assyrian  sculptures,  we  cannot  but 
consider  the  evidence  insufficient.  The  figures  in  the 
painting  at  Beni  Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  {A  n- 
dent  Egypt,  ii,  296),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent 
the  arrival  of  Joseph's  bretiiren,  are  dressed  in  a  man- 
ner at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume : 
the  more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic, 
the  upper  one  constnicted  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoalder  exposed:  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews ;  to  which  we 
may  add  a  further  objection  that  the  presents  which 
these  persons  bring  with  them  are  not  what  we  should 
expect  ttom  Gen.  xliii,  11.  Certain  fiicures  inncribed 
on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Behistun  (q.  v.),  near  Kerman- 
shah,  were  supposed  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  to  represent 
Samaritans  captured  by  Shalmaneser :  they  are  given 
in  Vaux*s  Nineveh,  p.  872.  These  sculptures  are  now 
recognised  as  of  a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently 
represent  people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are 
alternately  shert  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be  Jews : 
in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and  boots  is  the 
ground  of  identification  (Bonomi,  Nineveh^  p.  197 ;  com- 
pare Dan.  iii,  21) ;  but  if,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
the  original  words  in  Daniel  have  been  misunderstood 
by  our  translators,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 


the  presence  of  these  articles.  In 
the  figures  are  simply  dressed  in  a  short  takv 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  m£af: 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  vlitivi 
widely  spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  iili^ 
to  pronounce  what  particolar  DAtion  thQ^  or  b 
belonged  to :  the  style  of  head-dress  sceoti  u  ti* 
tion  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  TWt.- 
ures  are  given  in  Bonomi's  Nmeneh,  p.  SSL 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  vas  tot  n- 
lar ;  there  was  sufficient  difiTerenoe,  hoverer,  to  i^ 
the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a  vant 
wear  the  appendages  (*^^3 ;  Sept.  0Xf^),  seb  sfe 
staflT,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornament?,  ec,  aadl| 
to  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv,  8, 43),  the  weapoiH  oft  aa.  ■ 
well  as  to  a  man  to  wear  the  outer  robe  (^T^<<^* 
woman  (Deut.  xxii,  5) :  the  reaaon  of  the  pni^bci 
according  to  Matmonldes  (i/or.  Aie&odl.  ii,  STi,  ^' 
that  such  was  the  practice  of  idolatov  (coBip.Cirp»r 
Appar.  p.  514) ;  but  more  probably  It  was  laied  rw 
the  general  principle  of  propriety.  (See  MtO,/^ 
sekd,  p.  196  sq. ;  Carpzov,  De  namio  ■i&6n  rtv  •> 
derdicto,  Rost.  1752.) 

fl.  Robes  common  to  the  sexes.  (1.)  The  Wp'*a 
(rahs,  whence  the  Greek  xtVwv)  was  the  met  csu- 
tial  article  of  dress.  It  was  a  cloedy-fittiBj  gBsm. 
resembling  in  form  and  use  our  durt,  tlMa^  n^ 
tunately  translated  '*  coat"  in  the  A.Y.  Hit  ■»» 
of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool,  oottoi^  or  Haa 
From  Josephus*s  ol>servation  (^n^  iii,  7, 4)  wlkn^. 
to  the  meil  (that  it  was  oit:  Ik  hoiv  vtptr^^^^rvi 
we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordmary  hA^  i 
tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  pen  3- 
gether  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  seaniksi  ^ 
(xirov  dppa^oQ)  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix,^«» 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  profaaide,  v»  ^ 
upper  tunic  or  meU.  The  primitive  kelkmeA  ns  lii- 
out  sleeves,  and  reached  only  to  the  knse,  like  ^ 
Doric  x<Vwv ;  it  may  also  have  been,  like  tie  1^? 
partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  t  persoe  is  n;c 
motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi,  20).  Another  ^ 
which  we  may  compare  with  the  Ionian  x"^^  '^ 
ed  to  the  wrists  and  ankles:  such  wis  pnAst-lr  ii 
kefhoneth  passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxrillSi 
and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  that  which  the  prit* 
wore  (Josephus,  AfU.  iii,  7, 2).  It  wte  m  either  a^ 
kept  close  to  the  body  by  a  girdle  (q.  v.),  aai  ih»  fei' 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  wrvedwBB* 
ner  pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  snail  «Sii 
might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant,  x>ii,  5, 7).  A  p«» 
wearing  the  keihoneth  alone  was  described  u  S*^."" 
ked:  we  may  compare  the  use  of  the  tenn  Tip®  « 
applied  to  the  Spartan  virgins  (PlatXjc.l4)Loftk 
I^tin  nudus  O^i^gil,  Georg.  i,  299),  and  of  oar  ti^ 
sion  stripped.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Swl,  tfter  hm 
taken  off  his  upper  garments  C''7??i  ^  ^■'"'  ^^'^ 
of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx,  2)  when  he  had  put  off  Mi  »•* 
cloth,  which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tank  (ffsf 
Jon.  iii,  6),  and  only  on  special  occisions  next  tbe  g 
(2  Kings  vi,  80) ;  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  la*  »• 
itary  cloak  (Amos  ii,  16 ;  comp.  Lhry,  iii,  ^  '*JT 
nudique) ;  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  cMt  i  J» 
xxi,  7).  The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  »f^  f 
the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxil,  6;  Isa.  Iviii,  7;  J**  ■• 
16). 

The  annexed  wood-cut  (fig.  1)  reprwents  lb  sf- 
plest  style  of  Oriental  dre8^  a  lon^r  loose  rffflt «  J- 
thonefh  without  a  girdle,  reaching  neariv  to  **f?"' 
The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  tbe  gir&» 
shown  in  fig.  4.  In  fig.  2  we  have  tbe  o^"^  rT 
of  the  modem  Bedouin ;  the  tunic  overiaps  the  pi^' 
at  the  waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  «*"*f! 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  oiia,  or  *f" 
plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 

(2.)  The  sadin'  ("p^D)  appears  to  have  been  iti^ 
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Fig.  1.  An  Egyptian. 


Fig.  2.  A  Bedoain. 


of  fine  linen  (Sept  tnvdiitv),  which  might  bo  nsed 
rarioas  ways,  bat  especially  as  a  night-sbirt  (Marie 
,  51 ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  95 ;  Schletuner's  Lex,  tr»  N. 
».  v.).  (The  Hebrew  term  is  given  in  the  Syriac 
T.  as  =<yovcapioVj  Luke  xix,  20,  and  Xcvriov,  John 
i,  4.)  The  material  or  robe  is  mentioned  in  Jadg. 
r,  12,  13  ("sheet,"  "shirt"),  Prov.  xxxi,  24,  and 
I.  ill,  23  Q '  fine  linen**) ;  bnt  in  none  of  these  pas- 
ses is  there  anything  to  decide  its  specific  meaning, 
e  Talmndical  writers  occasionally  describe  the  taUith 
der  that  name,  as  being  made  of  fine  linen :  hence 
ghtfoot  {Exercitations  on  Mark  xiv,  51)  identifies 
B  mvdutp  worn  by  the  yonng  man  as  a  talUthy  which 
had  put  on  in  bis  haste  without  his  other  garments. 
(3.)  The  meiV  (b'^^p)  was  an  upper  or  second  tunic, 
e  difference  being  ttiat  it  was  longer  tlian  the  first, 
is  hence  termed  in  the  Sept.  vtrodvTfiQ  iroSfjprii,  and 
t>bably  in  this  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  hetho- 
1h  passim  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  implying  that  it  reached 
>wn  to  the  feet.  The  sacerdotal  meil  is  elsewhere 
»cribed.  See  Priest.  As  an  article  of  ordinary 
ress  it  was  worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  4),  prophets 
I  Sam.  xxviii,  14),  nobles  (Job  i,  20),  and  youths  (1 
am.  ii,  19).  It  may,  howeyer,  be  doubted  whether 
le  termed  is  nsed  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  pas- 
Jtges,  and  not  rather  in  its  broad  etymological  sense 
from  P?^,  to  cover)y  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be 
rom  over  the  hethaneth.  In  the  Sept.  the  rendering 
•ary  between  iTrivdvrnQ  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4;  2  Sam.  xiii, 
8 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  19,  Theodot),  a  term  properly  applied 
9  an  upper  garment,  and  specially  used  in  John  xxi, 
,  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the  Phoenician  and  Syr- 
an  fishermen  (Theophyl.  in  1.  c),  SmXoiQ  (1  Sam.  ii, 
9;  XV,  27;  xxiv,  4,  11;  xxviii,  14;  Job  xxix,  14), 
/wria  (Job  i,  20),  <rr6Xf;  (1  Chron.  xv,  27 ;  Job  ii,  12), 
ind  ifiroSv-rric  (Exod.  xxxix,  21 ;  Lev.  viii,  7),  show- 
ng  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  regarded  as  an 
ipper  garment.  This  fhrther  appears  from  the  pas- 
»ages  in  which  notice  of  it  occurs :  in  1  Sam.  xviii,  4, 
it  is  the  "robe''  which  Jonathan  flret  takes  off;  in  1 
Sam.  xvui,  14,  it  is  the  "mantle"  hi  which  Samuel  is 
enveloped;  m  1  Sam.  xv,  27,  it  is  the  "mantle,"  the 
skut  of  which  is  rent  (comp.  1  Kings  xi,  80,  where  the 
^^^iD,  9amlah\  is  similarly  treated) ;  in  1  Sam.  xxiv, 
4,  it  is  the  "  robe"  under  which  Saul  slept  (generally 
the  laa,  be'ged,  was  so  used) ;  and  in  Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12, 
it  U  the  "  mantle"  which  he  rends  (comp.  Ezra  ix,  3, 
5) :  in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
Tobe,  whether  the  simlah,  or  the  meil  itself  used  as  a 
nmlah.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke  iii, 
11)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  tune,  the  second  would 
be  a  meif;  travellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph,  AtU, 


xvii,  5,  7),  but  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disci- 
ples (Matt.  X,  10;  Luke  ix,  8). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  modem 
Egypt  (fig.  8)  illustrates  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cot-  ^  ' 
ton,  called  kaftcm,  descending  to  < 
the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  conceal- 
ed at  pleasure.  The  girdle  sur- 
rounds this  vest  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  call- 
ed ^ibbeh^  with  sleeves  reaching 
nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  cold^weath- 
er  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders. 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment 
consisted  of  a  quadrangular  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  probably  resem- 
bling in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The 
size  and  texture  would  vary  with 
the  means  of  the  wearer.  The 
Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  are 
— simiah'  (n^pb,  occasionally] 
il^bb),  which  appears  to  have 
had  the  broadest  sense,  and  some- ^,  «... 
tim«  i.  pat  for  clothe.  gene«lly  "^'^^C^."^ 
(Gen.  XXXV,  2;  xxxvii,  34;  Exod. 
iii,  22;  xxii,  9 ;  Deut  x,  18 ;  Isa.  iii,  7 ;  iv,  1),  though 
once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior's  cloak  (Isa.  ix, 
5) ;  Wged  (^1)3),  which  is  more  usual  in  speaking  of 
robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial  character  (Gen. 
xxvii,  15 ;  xli,  42 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  10 ; 
2  Chron.  xviii,  9;  Isa.  Ixiii,  1);  Icesuth'  (HIDS),  ap- 
propriate  to  passages  where  covering  or  protection  is 
the  prominent  idea  (Exod.  xxii,  26;  Job  xxvi,  6; 
xxxi,  19) ;  and,  lastly,  khushf  (disb),  usual  in  poetry, 
but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior^s  cloak  (2  Sam.  xx, 
8),  priests'  vestments  (2  Kings  x,  22),  and  royal  ap- 
parel (Esth.  vi,  11 ;  viii,  15).  A  cognate  term,  maU 
bush'  QQ^jI^'Q)  describes  specifically  a  state  dress, 
whether  as  used  in  a  royal  household  (1  Kings  x,  5 ; 
2  Chron.  ix,  4)  or  for  religious  festivals  (2  Kings  x, 
22) :  elsewhere  it  is  used  generally  for  rol)es  of  a  hand- 
some character  (Job  xxvii,  16;  Isa.  Ixiii,  8;  Ezek. 
xvi,  13 ;  Zeph.  i,  8).  Another  term,  mad  (T?,  with 
its  derivatives  n^p,  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2,  and  1'ip,  2  Sam. 
X,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  4),  is  expressive  of  the  length  of 
the  Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  iv,  12 ;  xviii,  4),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii,  16 ;  2 
Sam.  XX,  8),  and  to  the  priest's  coat  (Lev.  vi,  10). 
The  Greek  terms  ifidriov  and  oroXfj  express  the  corre- 
sponding idea,  the  latter  being  specially  appropriate  to 
robes  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeur  (1  Mace,  x,  21 ; 
xiv,  9 ;  Mark  xii,  38 ;  xvi,  5 ;  Luke  xv,  22 ;  xx,  46 ; 
Rev.  vi,  11 ;  vii,  9, 13);  the  "yiTiitv  and  ifiunov  (A.  V. 
"coat,"  "cloak,"  Vulg.  tunica^  pallium)  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  in  Matt,  v,  40,  and  Acts  ix,  89.  The 
beged  might  be  worn  in  various  way?,  either  wrapped 
round  the  body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a 
shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  (D^BJS;  Sept.  Trrt- 
pvyia;  Vulg.  anguK)  hanging  down  in  front;  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head  so  as  to  conceal  the 
face  (2  Sam.  xv,  80;  Esth.  vi,  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe,  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
ribbon  (Num.  xv,  38) :  it  was  confined  at  the  waist  by 
a  gurdle,  and  the  fold  (p*^n ;  Sept.  koXwoc  ;  Vulg.  «- 
nus)  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as 
a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles 
might  be  carried  (2  Kings  iv,  39;  Psa.  Ixxix,  12; 
Hag.  ii,  12 ;  Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56),  or  as  a  purse 
(Prov.  xvii,  28;  xxi,  14;  Isa.  Ixv,  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxii, 
18;  Luke  vi,  88). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe,  called 
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(Aba  or  abAffek,  «t  the  present  time,  is  exhibited  In 
ligs.  2  and  6.  The  arms,  when  falling  down,  are  oom- 
pleCelj  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  6 ;  but  in  holding  any 
weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the  lower  part  of  the  arm 
is  ezpoeed,  as  in  fi^.  2. 


FIgia.  4,  &  Lg/p-uoM  of  the  lower  Orders. 


h.  The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  hethnnetk  be- 
ing worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant  v,  8).  The 
names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  follows :  (1) 
wUipaeh'atk  (rnD^p ;  Sept.  mpiZutfjia ;  Y uig.  paUwm^ 
Umiectmem;  A.  V.  "Veil,"  *»wimple'0»  a  kind  of  shawl 
(Ruth  iU,  15;  Isa.  ui,  22) ;  (2)  maataphahr  (nfi^r^ ; 
Vulg.  palUolum ;  A.  V.  "  mantle"),  another  kinV  of 
shawl  (Isa.  iii,  22),  but  how  differing  fh>m  the  one 
Just  mentioned  we  know  not :  the  etymological  mean- 
ing of  the  first  name  is  erpatuion^  of  the  second  envel- 
V^'*9f  W  i*a'ipk  (r^rX;  Otpurrpov;  "veil"),  a  robe 
worn  by  Rebekah  on  approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv, 
65),  and  by  Tamar  when  she  assumed  the  guise  of 
a  harlot  (Gen.  xxxviii,  14,  19) — it  was  probably,  as 
the  Sept.  represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress  of  hand- 
some appearance  (irtpu^iaXi  rd  Oipurrpov  Koi  iraX- 
XwjriffarOf  Gen.  xxxviii,  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 
pleasure;  (4)  radid'  0'''1'J;  "veU"),  a  similar  robe 
(Isa.  iii,  23 ;  Cant,  v,  7),  and  substituted  for  the  fmiph 
in  the  Chaldee  version — we  may  conceive  of  these 
robes  or  shawls  as  resembling  thepeplutn  of  the  Greeks, 
which  might  be  worn  over  the  head  (as  represented  in 
Smith's  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  753),  or  again  as  resembling 
the  habarak  and  mUayek  of  the  modem  Egyptians 
(Lane,  i,  73,  75) ;  (6)  pethiffU'  (^''^'^nD ;  x^^^  f^^^' 
ir6ppvpoQ;  "stomacher"),  a  term  of  doubtftil  origin, 
but  prol>ably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Isa. 
iii,  24) — to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
Cresenius  (T%esaur.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  proposed 
by  Saalchutz  (Archteol.  i,  31),  ^PO,  wide  or  fooliah^ 
and  b*^a,  pleasure^  in  which  case  it  =  unbridled  pUas- 
tine,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress  at  all ;  (6)  gUyonim' 
(Q^a^bft,  Isa.  iii,  23),  also  a  doubtful  word,  explaiped 
in  the  Sept.  as  a  transparent  dress,  {.  e.  of  gauze  (^c- 
a^avr^  AaKutviKo) — Schroeder  (De  VeH.  mai/.  HA.  p. 
311)  supports  this  view,  but  perhaps  the  word  means, 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  ^^gkuies.''  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  fringe  (bsb, 
b!lD ;  6wi<r9ta ;  Mrts\  which  concealed  the  feet  (Isa. 
xlvii,2;  Jer.  xiii,  22). 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
fbmale  dress :  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman  (in 


Fig.  6.  An  EgypiUn  Woman.     I'ifi  7    KW^mmdl^i^ 
era  proTioce  of  L  y^f^r  i^^FTP*- 

her  walkifig  dress) ;  the  latter  repn-^nte  tdffis.^ 
ably  of  great  antiquity,  still  ^^'ini  h\  i^  P^^  ^ 
the  south  of  Europe:  the  cnicr  nAtt,  or  UAgm** 
large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  w<  jund  r-yanS  tlk  4*^^  fc 
upper  parts  being  attached  at  the  ^li4^TiMeft;  w^ 
piece  of  the  same  stuff  is  uk^  for  tlw  iHiMLv 
tarhah. 

c.  Having  now  completerl  inir  de^cfiptiaci  tffiioi 
dress,  we  add  a  few  remaili;  rclctifv  te  ^  akA 
of  equivalent  terms  in  our  o«ti  lifl^B^    ^>Mi 
once  strike  every  Biblical  ptmlfiit  »*  i  |^**** 
our  Auth.  Vers,  that  the  satti*"  Iji^li^h  ¥•<  ^^ 
represent  various  Hebrew  iivunlpi:  v.  e.  Ai* 'i* 
should  l>e  promiscuously  wm  1  for  mji*l(l*tit^ 
tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv,  65),  iuif^-  WA  ( Ijcth  la,  14.* 
veh  (Exod.  xxxiv,  83) ;  "  kiIh""  for  w%i  fl  9m.  nL 
4),  kethonetM  (Isa.  xxii,  21),  n-irftmi  iJ**.afL# 
mah  (Mic.  ii,  8);  "mantle"  frr  m^i  (1  ^m^v.fi 
addeirik  (1  Kings  xix,  13\  muntiTp^k  *li«^i^ 
and  "coat"  for  met/  (1  Sam.  ii,  ll'K  fc-ii-^i^J 
iii,  21);  and  conversely  that  dnJeT^ut  E^lW^ 
should  be  promiscuously  is&J  foi  tie  mm  Mw 
one,  as  meii  is  translated  "ismt,"  ''roiA,^ "^^^ 
adderelh^' rohe^"  "mantle."    Vnift-nnitrwfl^^ 
sirable,  in  as  fisr  as  it  can  be  siiubed,  *?  Art  ft'tfj 
lish  reader  might  nnderstiutil  tbst  tlw  ^m  B»^, 
term  occurred  in  the  original  Uxt  *hfi* ***J 
English  term  was  found  In  tht^  traa«lslaiife.  B^ 
uniformity,  correctness  of  traii-btiun  iwiU  ia* 
desirable:  the  diflBcultyofalrniniDgtbi^  Lnlfcial^ 
of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cnrtrant  im  t^ 
ciations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in  onr  o«  e«^ 
and  in  the  East,  is  veiy  great    Take,  fcr  isittKttt 
keUumeth :  at  once  an  under  gament,  and  jet  »*^ 
frequently  worn  without  anythiog  orer  &-*  ^'•' 
being  worn  next  the  skin,  and  a  ooaT,**  fc»?* 
upper  garment  worn  in  a  house:  deprive  tb  H«j^ 
of  his  hethoneth,  and  he  was  positively  naked;  ^"^ 
the  Englishman  of  his  coat,  and  he  lias  ux»der  pJ^ 
still.    So  again  with  the  beged:  in  shape  pwl»w?;|' 
a  Scotch  plaid,  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  wj 
unintelligible  to  most  English  resdere:  in  we"^ 
any  garment  with  which  we  are  funilisr,  fcr  i^ 
wear  a  great-coat  or  a  doak  in  bad  '**'^'^. 
the  Hebrew  and  his  beged  were  ineeparahte.     - 
such  difficulties  attending  the  aabjcct,  ".^  *"?•', 
render  the  Hebrew  terms  must  be,  mere  «  »* 
compromise  between  correctness  and  ^^^'^^^^ 
and  the  English  terms  which  we  tre  about to^ 
must  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  ^'^'^T^ 
Kethonetk  answers  in  many  resperta  to  '**"*/ 
saUor's  " frock"  ia  constantJy  won  aext  *e«» 
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BT  with  or  witfaoat  a  coat  over  it;  the  "smock- 
k"  is  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  garment,  and  still 
I  kind  of  andress.  In  shape  and  material  these 
espond  with  ketAoneth,  and,  like  it,  the  term 
>ck**  is  applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the  sacerdotal 
18  a  more  technical  term  might  be  used:  ** vest- 
it,"  in  its  specific  tense  as  =  the  chasible,  or  casu^ 
nrould  represent  it  very  aptly.  MeU  may  perhaps 
>e8t  rendered  **■  gown,"  for  this  too  applies  to  both 
3s ;  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official  sense, 
be  academic  gown,  the  aldennan^s  gown,  the  bar- 
er's  gown,  just  as  fiml  appears  to  have  represented 
official,  or,  at  all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  sacer- 
il  dress  *^alb'*  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still, 
he  Greek  Church,  the  very  name,  poderiSj  by  which 

fneii  is  described  in  the  Sept.  The  sacerdotal 
od  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
all,"  the  uifxo^opLov  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
may  compare  with  tlie  tiriafiiQ  of  the  Sept.  Adde- 
i  answers  in  several  respects  to  "pelisse," although 
i  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  female 
SB.  Sadm  =  **  linen  wrapper."  Simlah  we  would 
ider  "gaiment,"  and  in  the  plural  **  clothes,*'  as 
t  broadest  term  of  the  kind;  ft^^rf ''vestment,"  as 
ng  of  superior  quality;  lebush  '^robe,"  as  still  su- 
rior;  mad  ''cloak,"  as  being  long;  and  tnalbugh 
Iress,"  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  is  not 
frequently  used  as  =fine  dress.  In  female  costume 
tpachaih  might  be  rendered  "shawl,"  maatapha 
nantle,"  tsaiph  " handsome  dress,"  radid  "cloak." 
cL  In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
'  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Talmud- 
i  writers  an  entirely  new  nomenclature.  The  tal- 
V  (n^!ca)  is  frequently  noticed :  it  was  made  of  fine 
len,  and  had  a  fringe  attached  to  it,  like  the  heged; 
was  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that  the  head  might  be 
iveloped  in  it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the 
t  of  prayer.  The  holbinf  (T^^bip)  was  probably 
lother  name  for  €he  taUkk,  derived  from  the  Greek 
Xofiiov ;  Epiphanius  (i,  15)  represents  the  oroXai  of 
e  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  Daimatica  or  the 
iobmm  ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us.  was  a  close  tunic 
itbout  sleeves.  The  chalukf  (p^Pfl)  was  a  wool- 
n  shirt,  worn  as  an  under  tunfc.  The  macto^ren 
I^S::^^)  was  a  mantle  or  outer  garment  (comp. 
ightfoot,  ExerckaHon  on  Matt,  v,  40 ;  Mark  xiv,  51 ; 
uke  ix,  8,  etc.).  Gloves  (fl^Op  or  SjS)  are  also  no- 
oed  (CAe/im,  xvi,  6;  xxiv,  16;  xxvi,  8),  not,  how- 
irer,  as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
ands  in  manual  labor. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Girdle  ; 
[akdkbbchief  ;  Hbad-dbess  ;  Hem  of  Garment  ; 
ANDAL8;  Shoes;  Veil;  also  the  several  words 
bove  used  in  the  A.V. 

e.  The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally  re- 
srred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is  described 
a  Dan.  iii,  21  in  terms  which  have  been  variously  un- 
ierstood,  but  which  may  be  identified  with  the  state- 
ttents  of  Herodotus  (i,195;  vii,  61)  in  the  following 
nanner :  (1)  The  sarbaUn'  ("pba^^D ;  A.V.  '*  coats")  = 
tva^vpiSts,  or  drawer$^  which  were  the  distinctive  fea- 
ure  in  the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
Iress;  (2)  thepa«wA^(ttJ-«aD;  A.V.  "hosen»O=jct0wv 
foh)viKiiQ  Xivtoc,  ^r  inner  tunic ;  (3)  the  harbela' 
y^V^y  A..V.  "hat")=aXXoc  itpivtog  laBwvy  or  up- 
per tunic,  corresponding  to  the  me%L  of  the  Hebrews ; 
:4)  the  Idnuh'  (TlJnn^ ;  A.  V.  "  garment")  =xXavi?tov 
V«vk6v,  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  hegtd,  over 
lU.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a 
robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  takrik  C^^^^sn ;  diddffia ; 
9eriam  paUhon),  so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions 
(Esth.  viii,  15).  The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Chaldoe  for  puiyfe  ^(innaift  in  Ezok.  Jtxvii,  16. 


The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few;  the 
xXa/iuc  (2  Mace,  xii,  85 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  28)  was  either 
the  paktdamenium,  the  military  scarf  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chkuMfB  itself,  which  was  intro* 
duced  under  the  emperors  (Smith's  Du^,  of  Ant,  s.  v. 
Chlamys) ;  it  was  especially  worn  by  officers.  The 
travelling  doak  (0<Xovi7c)  referred  to  by  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iv,  13)  is  generally  identified  with  the  Roman  jwwittto, 
of  which  itjnay  be  a  corruption ;  the  Talmudical  writ- 
ers have  a  similar  name  (V'^^B  or  K'^S^fi).  It  is, 
however,  otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  8t,  PcnU^  ii,  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising  from 
the  peculiar  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  gar- 
ments. The  beged^  for  instance,  could  be  applied  to 
many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as  a  vestment; 
it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a  burden  (Exod.  xii, 
84 ;  Judg.  viii,  26 ;  Prov.  xxx,  4),  as  Ruth  used  her 
shawl  (Ruth  iii,  15) ;  or  to  wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  9) ;  or  again  as  an  impromptu  saddle  (Matt,  xxi, 
7).  Its  most  important  use,  however,  was  a  coverlet 
at  night  (Exod.  xxii,  27 ;  Ruth  iii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  8), 
whence  the  word  is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1 
Sam.  xix,  13 ;  1  Kings  i,  1) ;  the  Bedouin  applies  his 
abba  to  a  similar  purpose  (Niebohr,  Description^  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after  sun- 
set (Ezek.  xxii,  26 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  12, 18 ;  compare  Job 
xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  7 ;  Amos  ii,  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very  common, 
so  much  so  that  ::ih^y,pledge=a,  garment  (Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 18) ;  the  accumulation  of  such  pledges  is  referred  to 
in  Hab.  U,  6  (that  loadeth  hinuelf  wUh  Cd'^::^?,  L  e. 
pledges;  where  the  A.y.  following  the  Sept.  and  Ynlg. 
reads  IS'^O  35,  "thick  day");  this  custom  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up 
the  ifidnov=begedj  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
Xtrutv  (Matt,  v,  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  seize  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an  injury : 
(m  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Sgrioy  i,  298. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions :  rending 
them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as  grief 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  29,  34 ;  Job  i,  20 ;  2  Sam.  i,  2)  [see 
MbDRniNo],  fear  (1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  Kings  v,  7;  xi,  14;  Matt,  xxvi, 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi,  85 ;  Esth.  iv,  1) :  generally 
the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
134;  Job  i,  20;  ii,  12),  occasionally  the  inner  (2  Sam. 
XV,  82),  and  occasionally  both  (Ezra  ix,  8 ;  Matt,  xxvi, 
65,  compared  with  Mark  xiv,  63).  Shaking  the  gar- 
ments, or  sliaking  the  dust  off  them,  was  a  sign  of  re- 
nunciation (Acts  xviii,  6) ;  spreading  them  before  a 
person,  of  loyalty  and  joyous  reception  (2  Kings  ix, 
18 ;  Matt,  xxi,  8) ;  wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of 
awe  (1  Kings  xix,  18)  or  of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv,  30 ;  Esth. 
vi,  12 ;  Jer.  xiv,  8, 4) ;  casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii,  28);  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication 
(1  Sam.  XV,  27 ;  Isa.  iii,  6 ;  iv,  1 ;  Zech.  viii,  28). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient  for 
active  exercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either 
left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close  by  (Matt. 
xxiv,  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the  occasion  arose 
(Mark  x,  50 ;  John  xiii,  4 ;  Acts  vii,  58),  or,  if  this  was 
not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  travelling,  they 
were  girded  up  (1  Kings  xviii,  46 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  ix, 
1 ;  1  Pet  i,  18) ;  on  entering  a  house  the  upper  gar- 
ment was  probably  laid  aside,  and  resumed  on  going 
out  (Acts  xii,  8).  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments 
concealed  the  feet ;  this  was  held  to  he  an  act  of  rev- 
erence (Isa.  vi,  2 ;  see  Lowth*s  note).  The  proverbial 
expression  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  22 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  10 ;  xxi, 
21;  2  Kings  ix,  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
length  of  the  garments,  which  made  another  habit 
mora  natural  (comp.  Herod,  ii,  85 ;  Xenoph.  Ciprop,  1^ 
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2f  16 ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii,  6) ;  the  exprefision  is 
varioQsly  understood  to  meun  the  lowett  or  the  foW' 
gest  of  the  people  (GeseD.  Thesaur.  p.  1897 ;  Jahn,  AV" 
ckaoL  i,  8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  garmentB  short  was  the 
grossest  insalt  that  a  Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x,  4 ; 
the  word  there  used  yyo  is  peculiarly  expressive  of 
the  length  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the  border  or 
skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying 
her  unchastity  (Isa.  xlvil,  2 ;  Jer.  xiil,  22,  26 ;  Nah. 
iii,6). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to ;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the  first  of  these 
operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe,  are  IZ92^,  labash', 
to  put  on^  S^^^j  <rfaA',  ^^^t  ^^wo*'*  *nd  t)I35,  atapk\ 
lit.  to  cover,  the  latter  three  having  special  reference 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes ;  and  for  the  second  hd^9, 
pashat'y  lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  result  of 
taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease  of  these 
operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in  Psa.  cii, 
26 ;  Jer.  xliii,  12.  In  the  case  of  closely -fitting  robes 
the  expression  is  ^an,  chagar',  lit.  to  gird,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii,  18 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  14),  to 
sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  11 ;  Jer.  iv,  8) ; 
the  use  of  the  term  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii,  7,  where 
the  garments  used  by  our  first  parents  are  called 
rian,  chagoroth'  (A.V.  "aprons"),  probably  meaning 
such  as  could  be  wound  round  the  body.  The  con- 
verse term  is  nro,  pathach',  to  loosen  or  unbind  (Psa. 
XXX,  11 ;  Isa.  XX,  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  was 
considerable ;  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an  under  and 
upper  garment,  and  was  termed  0^7??  ^"??  (Sept. 
<rroA})  ifiaWwi/,  i.  e.  apparatua  vtstium ;  Jndg.  xvii,  10). 
Where  more  than  one  is  spoken  of,  the  suits  are  term^ 
riD'^PH  (aX\a(T<r6fuvat  aroXai ;  A.  V.  **  changes  of 
raiment;"  compare  Homer,  Od.  viii,  249,.  iifiara  i^tj- 
lioi^a).  These  formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
most  usual  presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Obser- 
vcUiofu,  ii,  379  sq.) ;  five  (Gen.  xlr,  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  Kings  v,  6)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg.  xiv, 
12, 19).  The  highest  token  ofaffection  was  to  present 
the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4 ; 
oomp.  Homer,  //.  vi,  280;  Harmer,  ii,  388).  The  pres- 
entution  of  a  robe  in  many  instances  amounted  to  in- 
stallation or  investiture  (Gen.  xli,  42 ;  Eisth.  viii,  16 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  21 ;  comp.  Morier,  Second  Joumetf^  p.  98) ;  on 
the  other  hand,  taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal 
from  office  (2  Mace,  iv,  88).  The  production  of  the 
best  robe  was  a  mark  of  special  honor  in  a  household 
(Luke  XV,  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job 
xxvH,  16 ;  Matt  vi,  19 ;  James  v,  2),  so  that  to  have 
clothing =to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (Isa.  iii,  6,  7). 
On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  ofl^red  becoming 
robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parables,  p.  281).  Hence 
in  large  households  a  wardrobe  (TrnDbQ)  was  required 
for  their  preservation  (2  Kings  x,  22 ;  compare  Har- 
mer, ii,  382),  superintended  by  a  special  officer,  named 
^"''7??'^  "^^^t  l^cper  of  the  wardrobe  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
22).  Robes  reserved  for  special  occasions  are  termed 
ri:cbn^  (A.V.  "changeable  suits;"  Isa.  iii, 22;  Zech. 
iii,  4),  because  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generally  white ;  hence  a  spot  or  stain  read- 
ily showed  itself  (Isa.  Ixiii,  8;  Jude  28;  Rev.  iii,  4); 
reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii,  47  sq.  to  a  ^rreenish  or 
reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character.  Jahn  (A  rchdoL  i, 
8,  §  186)  conceives  this  to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy, 
but  the  depredations  of  a  small  insect ;  but  Schiling 
(JDe  Lepra,  p.  192)  states  that  leprosy  taints  dothes. 


and  adds  "the  spots  are  altogether  indeliye,  w^ 
rather  to  spread  than  lessen  by  vashiagf  ;£i« 
Comm,  in  1.  c).  Frequent  washiiigs  and  fti  ^u 
tion  of  the  fuUer*s  art  were  necessary  to  pcwnii 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.    See  Soap;  fcuji. 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  ^a  vq. 
en  in  a  family  (Prov.  xxi,  22;  Acts  ix,  tt);  kkr 
was  required  in  what  we  may  tenn  the  Ute^  ^ 
partment ;  the  garments  came  forth  for  the  ua^ 
ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that  the  vttte  s^ 
planted  the  tailor.  The  references  to  eewisf  m  a& 
fore  few :  the  term  ^BF)  iaphar'  (Gen.  ni,  7;  J«»xr. 
16 ;  Eccles.  iii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xiii,  18)  was  app&d  bv  ^ 
later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than  makiBg  deCh& 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  €bax^  of  es&nv 
gance  in  dress ;  Isaiah  in  partactdar  (iii,  IS i^)&- 
on  the  numerous  robes  and  cwnameott  ««&  h  % 
women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject  is  relmK  r  i 
Jer.  iv,  80 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  10 ;  Zeph.  i,  8,  aad  Eecb.x. 
4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  Ii,  9;  1  Pet.iiii-!«A 
s.  V.  Oomp.  Appabel;  Atitbs;  Clothik;  Gii* 
MENT ;  Raiment,  etc. 

DRESS  OF  Clbrot.    See  VECTMEsn. 

Drew,  Samuel,  A.M.,  an  English  Medta&tka 
preacher  and  metaphysical  writer,  was  bon  Mirit 
1765,  in  the  suburbs  d  St.  Au^Ie,  of  a  pe^  Ckit 
and  learned  the  shoemaken'  trade.  Id  1783.  sk 
the  preaching  of  Adam  Clarke,  he  became  a)Ifltbc& 
and  in  1788  he  became  a  local  preacher.  Drrr  b. 
received  no  early  instmction,  but  the  panoB  &  nam- 
ing was  natural  to  him,  and  be  early  beetBckvif 
an  author.  But  his  gains  from  literature  did  snt  ^^ 
fice  for  his  maintenance  till  1809,  when  he  fiuBr^ 
ted  the  shoe-bench.  In  1819  he  was  mvited  to  U^- 
pool  to  take  the  management  of  the  ImpaidMifi- 
zine,  published  by  the  Caxtona.  He  aca|itedk.iL 
in  his  hands  the  enterprise  was  very  raoo^iiiL  Xr 
Drew  continued  to  edit  the  magazine,  after  ittrtwr^ 
to  London,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death.  In  1^  ^ 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  fhnn  Msriidal  €«&». 
Aberdeen.  His  literary  labors  were  mj  ite^ 
apart  fh>m  the  journal ;  he  took  no  rest  till  tk^'vberi 
of  lifiB  stood  still,''  at  Helston,  Mardi  S9,  ISA  H> 
principal  work  is  efltitled  Treaim  on  At  Ldibta  mi 
Attributes  of  God  (Lond.  1820, 2  vols.  8to>  Amb^  ia 
other  works  are  Remarkt  ttpon  tkefrttpai^ie^if 
of  Reason,''  bg  Thomas  Paine  (1799,  Sd  ed.;  l«ll,tt» 
and  N.  Y.  1881, 12nio)  :-^Obeercatiom  tpm  (b  A*^ 
dotes  of  Methodism  in  PolvheU  (1800):-£m79«'^ 
ImmateriaHtg  and  ImmortaUtg  of  the  iS^(l^ :  ^  aL 
1808,  and  N.  Y.  1829, 12mo)  i—Essoy  on  tk  Sopt* 
tion  of  the  Bodg  (1809, 8vo ;  2d  ed.  1822):-Zy*p<i' 
Cokse  (1816,  8vo),  and  History  of  ComU  Om^ 
(1820-24,  2  vols.  4to).  See  life  ofDrm  br  *  eiiai 
son  (N.  Y.  1836,  12mo);  Stevens,  iKitory  of  Jf-^ 
wm,ii,290;  iii, 491;  S.Dniai,iuTheMMiM,SX 
Nov.  24, 1866. 

DrezeliuB,  Jerexias,  a  Jesuit,  vis  ben  li 
Augsburg  in  1581,  entered  the  order  of  Jwiitst^^ 
was  for  28  years  preacher  at  the  coartoftbee)^ 
or  Maximilian  I,  and  died  at  Munich  m  16SI  Be 
people  wonhipped  him  as  a  saint.  He  victe  >  ras- 
her of  works  on  practical  religioD,  which  hiw  bf^ 
used  even  by  Protestants.  Colleckions  of  W?  ^^^* 
have  been  several  times  published,  and  Kine  of  ^ 
productions  have  been  translated  into  diffnat  b> 
guages.  His  worlds,  in  complete  editions,  ippeuel* 
Cologne,  1716 ;  Mamz,  1645 ;  Munich,  1628;  Antwr^ 
1657-60.  There  is  a  new  edition  of  his  Rtjhdim  i 
Et^mitg  (Lond.  1844, 12mo). 

Drey,  Johaxn  Sebastiait  vox,  a  BominCitbd! 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct  Id,  1777,  »t  U 
lingen.  He  was  ordained  priest  May  80, 1801 ;  vi.<  *^ 
pointed  in  1806  professor  at  the  Roman  Cftbolic  Kbtf. 
of  Bott  w«il,  and  hi  1812  professco'  of  dogmatic  iitfioQ 
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I  newly^-established  univereily  of  EllwMigeii.  In 
he  was  transforred,  with  the  whole  theological 
y,  to  the  University  of  TQbingen,  at  which  he 
•ed  on  d(»|^niatic  theology,  history  of  doctrinesi 
geticd,  and  theological  encyclopedia  (from  1838 
on  the  two  last-named  branches).  He  resigned 
16,  and  died  at  TQbingen  on  February  19,  1863. 
was  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Roman  Catholic 
lany.  He  is  especially  known  for  his  great  work 
pologetics  (Ckrittliche  Apologetik,  Mainz,  1838-17, 
5.).  He  also  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
leology  (JEinleitung  in  das  Stadium  der  Theologie^ 
ng.  1819),  Researches  on  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
and  Canons  (  Uniermchtmgen  aber  die  CorutUutianen 
?anones  der  Apottd^  Tubingen,  1882),  and  several 
'  works.  He  established,  with  Gratz  (q.  t.)  and  Uir- 
r  (q.  ▼.),  in  1819,  the  Thtologische  (itariaUchrifty 
h  is  still  (1868)  one  of  the  ablest  journals  of  scien- 
theology  published  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
ilso  contributed  a  large  number  of  articles  to  the 
hen-ZjCxikon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte.  See  Hefele, 
fetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch,'Lex,  xii,  807. 

•liedo,  or  Dridoens,  Jan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
ne,  was  bom  at  Turnhout,  in  Brabant.  He  stnd- 
it  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  a  pu- 
>f  Adrian  Florent,  afterwards  Adrian  VI,  and  be- 
e  professor  of  theology  there.  In  the  controversy 
f  een  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  he  took 
active  part ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
smus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  disputed  both  coolly 
learnedly.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1535.  He 
te  lAb.  IV  de  Scripturia  ei  Dogmatibm  EccleskuU- 
— Lib.  II  de  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio: — De  Con- 
Ua  Libert  Arhitrii  et  PrxedesHnatioms : — De  Captiv- 
e  et  Redemptione  Generis  Ilwnani;  and  De  Ubertate 
isticma. — Moreri,  cited  by  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  iv,  601. 

Drlessen,  Antonius,  was  bom  in  the  year  1684  at 
tard,  was  successively  settled  as  pastor  at  Maes- 
ht  and  Utrecht,  and  was  in  1717  inaugurated  as 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Groningen. 
is  position  he  held  till  released  by  death,  Nov.  11, 
%.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  eminent 
ming,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  the  doctrines 
the  Reformed  Church.  He  Mras,  withal,  a  man  of 
lancholic  temperament,  and  of  an  intolerant  spirit. 
)  zeal  for  truth,  or  what  he  regarded  as  such,  in- 
Lved  him  in  many  unpleasant  controversies,  and 
it,  too,  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  his 
Y — ^with  Wittichins,  his  colleague,  and,  as  a  conse- 
ence  of  that,  vdth  Taco  van  den  Honert,  professor 
Lcyden,  both  of  whsm  he  accused  of  Spinozism ; 
th  Lampe,  and  professor  Ode,  of  Utrecht,  whom  he  I 
cused  of  RoSllism,  or  heterodox  views  respecting ' 
e  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
arge  being  founded  upon  Lampe's  interpretation  of 
hn  V,  26,  and  xv,  26 ;  with  the  celebrated  Venema, 
lom  he  charged  with  Arminianism;  and  with  the 
umed  Schultens,  because  he  endeavored  to  eluci- 
te  the  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  the  kindred  dialects, 
pecially  by  that  of  the  Arabic.  These  controversies 
ere  aU  carried  on  in  Latin,  and  were  on  both  sides 
taracterized  by  the  acrimony  common  to  theological 
spates  in  those  days.  His  writings  are  very  volu- 
inous,  chiefly  of  a  polemic  character,  and  mostly  in 
atin.  His  treatise  on  Evangelical  Moraliiy^  or  the 
hritHm  Virtues,  is  written  in  Dutch. 

Brink  (the  verb  is  expressed  in  Heb.  by  the  cog- 
ite  terms  njjo,  shakah\  and  nr^,  shathah' ;  Greek 
«vui).  The  drinks  of  the  Hebrews  were:  1.  Waler 
\'  v.);  2.  Wine  (q.  v.);  8.  Artificial  liquor  (^^"6,  tri- 
W  "strong  drink"  [see  Shekar]  ;  4.  Vin^  (q. 
•)•  As  drinking  utensils,  they  made  use  of  various 
inns  of  vessels:  1,  the  cup  (q.  v.),  the  most  general 
8rm  (Ois);  2,  the  goblet  (^193,  covered  tankard)  or  ! 


**  basin"  (q.  v.),  from  which  the  fluid  was  poured  into 
the  chalice  (?*^2|k,  bumper,  comp.  Jer.  xxxv,  5)  and 
bowl  (p'^t^t  mixing-cup,  craieni) ;  8,  the  mug  (nn82C, 
"  cruse")  or  pitcher ;  and,  4,  the  saucer  C^ij^,  Hjbp, 
patera)  or  shallow  libation  dish  (q.  v.)  Hums  were 
probably  used  in  the  earliest  times.  See  Beverage. 
The  term  *^  drink"  is  frequently  used  figuratively  in 
the  Scriptures  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  496). 
The  wise  man  «xhorts  his  disciple  (Prov.  v,  15)  to 
** drink  water  out  of  his  own  cistern;"  to  content 
himself  with  the  lawful  pleasures  of  marriage,  with- 
out wandering  in  his  affections.  To  eat  and  drink  is 
used  in  Eccles.  v,  18,  to  signify  people's  enjoying  them- 
selves ;  and  in  the  Gospel  for  living  in  a  common  and 
ordinary  manner  (Matt,  xi,  18).  The  apostles  say  they 
ate  and  drank  with  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  that 
is,  they  conversed,  and  lived  in  their  usual  manner, 
freely,  with  him  (Acts  x,  41).  Jeremiah  (ii,  18)  re- 
proaches the  Jews  with  having  had  recourse  to  Egypt 
for  muddy  water  to  drink,  and  to  Aseyria,  to  drink  the 
water  of  their  river ;  that  is,  the  water  of  the  Nile  and 
of  the  Euphrates ;  meaning,  soliciting  the  assistance 
of  those  people.  To  drink  blood  signifies  to  be  satiated 
with  slaughter  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18).  Our  Lord  com- 
mands us  to  drink  his  blood  and  to  eat  his  flesh  (John 
vi) :  we  eat  and  drink  both  figuratively  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. To  drink  water  by  measure  (Ezek.  iv,  11),  and 
to  buy  water  to  drink  (Lam.  v,  4),  denote  extreme 
scarcity  and  desolation.  On  fiist-days  the  Jews  ab- 
stained from  drinking  during  the  whole  day,  believing 
it  to  be  equally  of  the  essence  of  a  fast  to  suffer  thirst 
as  to  suffer  hunger.     See  Fast. 

DRINK,  Strong,  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  word  "131^,  shekar^  (Gnedxed  oiictpaf 
Luke  i,  15),  which,  in  its  etjrmological  sense,  applies  to 
any  tieverage  that  had  intoxicating  qualities :  it  is  gen- 
erally found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an  ex- 
haustive expression  for  all  other  liquors  (e.  g.  Judg. 
xiii,  4 ;  Luke  i,  15),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  particularly  in 
poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Isa.  v,  11;  Mic.  ii,  11);  in 
Num.  xxviii,  7,  and  Psa.  Ixix,  12,  however,  it  stands 
by  itself,  and  must  tie  regarded  as  including  wine. 
The  Bible  itself  throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  mixtures  described  under  this  term.  We  may  in- 
fer from  Cant  viii,  2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine :  the  pomegran- 
ate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of 
many  fruits  so  used.  In  Isa.  xxiv,  9  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink. 
In  Num.  xxviii,  7,  strong  drink  is  clearly  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Exod.  xxix,  40. 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in  later 
tiroes  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Jerome  {Ep. 
ad  Nepot.),  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information, 
from  which  we  may  state  that  the  following  (leverages 
were  known  to  the  Jews :  1.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
consumed  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  tythus  (Herod, 
ii,  77 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  84),  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Palestine  (Mbhna,  Pesach,  iii,  1).  It  was  made  of  bar- 
ley; certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were 
used  as  substitutes  for  hops  (Colum.  x,  114).  The 
boozah  of  modem  Egj'pt  is  made  of  barley-bread,  crum- 
bled in  water  and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i, 
131) :  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burckhardt*s 
Arabia,  i,  213),  as  described  in  Isa.  v,  22.  The  Mishna 
(/.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term  shekar  more  especially 
to  a  Median  drink,  probably  a  kind  of  beer  noade  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modem  boozah ;  the  Edomite  cho- 
mets,  noticed  in  the  same  place,  was  probably  another 
kind  of  beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position 
among  the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves. 
2.  C^ider,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (Terum.  xi,  2) 
as  cq)ple^wine,  3.  Honeg-trine,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  oivofUKi  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  no- 
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ticed  in  the  Mishna  (Shabb,  xz,  2;  Tervm.  xi,  1)  nn- 
der  A  Hebraized  fonn  of  that  name,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper ;  the  other  a  de- 
coction of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  termed  debash  (honey) 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  dibs  by  the  modern  Syrians,  re- 
sembling the  'i^fia  of  the  Greeks  and  the  drfruium 
of  the  Romans,  and  similarly  used,  being  mixed  either 
with  wine,  milk,  or  water.  4.  Date^mej  which  was 
also  manufactured  in  Egypt  (pJvog  poivudfio^,  Herod, 
ii,  86 ;  iii,  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in 
water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv,  19,  8).  A  sim- 
ilar method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except  that  the  fruit 
b  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  AroiM,  ii,  264):  the  palm 
wine  of  modem  Egypt  is  the  sap  of  the  tree  itself,  oU 
tained  by  making  an  incision  into  its  heart  (Wilkin- 
son, ii,  174).  5.  Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (xiv,  19)  as  supplying  mate- 
rials for  fouOticnu  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs, 
millet,  the  carob  fruit,  etc.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Hebrews  applied  rctumt  to  this  purpose  in  the  sim- 
ple manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  ii, 
877),  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of  water  and  bury- 
ing them  in  the  ground  until  fermentation  takes  place. 
— Smith,  s.  V.     See  Wdtb. 

DRINK-OFFERING  C^^DJ,  ne'mk,  or  ^■'OJ,  iw- 
aik';  avovSrif  compare  <Tv(vS«T^at,  Phil,  ii,  17).  One 
form  of  this  consisted,  according  to  the  ritual  law,  of 
wine  (Num.  xv,  5 ;  Hos.  ix,  4 ;  Sirach  i,  16  [17] ;  com- 
pare Curt,  vii,  8, 18 ;  Pliny,  xiv,  14 ;  Iliad,  i,  463 ;  x, 
679 ;  Odys,  xii,  862 ;  on  the  best  sorts  of  wine  for  this 
purpose,  see  the  Mbhna,  Menach,  viii,  6  sq.),  which, 
according  to  Joseph  us  {Ant.  iii,  9,  4),  was  poured 
around  the  altar  {irfpi  top  putfiuv^  1.  e.  the  burnt  altar, 
Exod.  XXX,  9),  and  not,  as  the  Jews  understand  it 
(Mishna,  Succah,  iv,  9),  in  a  channel  or  tube  of  it. 
Drink-offerings  were  commonly  joined  with  meat- 
offerings (Num.  vi,  16, 17 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  13 ;  Joel  i,  9, 
13 ;  ii,  14),  an  addition  to  the  burnt  and  thank  offer- 
ings (not  the  sin  and  trespass  offering),  which  consist- 
ed of  quadrupeds  (Num.  vi,  17;  xv,  6,  10;  1  Chron. 
xxix,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  35),  and  were,  like  these, 
presented,  sometimes  by  private  persons  and  some- 
times in  the  name  of  the  people,  daily  (Exod.  xxix, 
40 ;  Num.  xxviii,  7),  on  the  Sabliath  (Num.  xxviii,  9), 
and  on  feast-days  (Num.  xxviii,  14 ;  xxix,  6, 16,  24), 
in  such  proportion  that  one  lamb  was  reckoned  to  re- 
quire one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  wine,  one  ram  a  third  of 
a  hin,  and  one  bullock  a  half  hin  (Num.  xv,  6  sq. ; 
xxviii,  7, 14).  In  the  (second)  Temple  liquors  were 
kept  ready  for  drink-offerings  (Joseph.  War,  x,  13,  6), 
and  were  dispensed  (Mishna,  ShekaL  v,  1,  3  and  4)  by 
the  prsfect  of  libations  (Q*^3D:n  hy).  The  Israelites 
fluently  devoted  drink-offerings  also  to  foreign  dei- 
ties (Isa.  Ivii,  6 ;  Ixv,  11 ;  Jer.  vii,  18 ;  xlx,  13 ;  xllv, 
17 ;  Ezek.  xx,  28),  as  throughout  antiquity  libations 
of  wine  were  made  to  heathen  gods  (see  Smith's  Diet, 
ofClois.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Sacrificium,  p.  846).  On  the  wa- 
ter-libation at  the  festival  of  booths,  see  Taberna- 
cles, Feast  of.  Libations  of  water  occur  In  individ- 
ual cases  even  prior  to  the  exile  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16 ;  1 
Sam.  vii,  6).  On  the  other  hand,  Elijah  poured  water 
on  the  altar  (1  Kings  xviii,  84  sq.)  merely  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  miracle  in  contrast  with  his  idolatrous 
competitors  (Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  13,  6).  On  the  oil- 
libation  of  Gen.  XXXV,  14,  see  Stone.  Psalm  xvi,  6 
(but  probably  not  Zech.  ix,  7)  appears  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  heathenish  drink-offerings  consisting  of 
wine  mingled  with  blood  (vinum  cutiratum\  which, 
especially  when  persons  bound  themselves  to  a  fearful 
undertaking,  it  was  customary  to  drink  (Sallust,  CcUil. 
xxii,  1;  SiL  Ital.  ii,  426  sq.).— Winer,  ii,  629.  See 
Offerino. 

Dromedary  stands  in  the  A.  V.  for  the  following 
Heb.  words :  ^DS,  beaker,  Isa.  Ix,  6  (Sept.  ca/ifjXoCf 
Vulg.  dromedantu),  fern.  fl^^B,  bikrah%  Jer.  ii,  23 


(Sept.  mistranslatea  inf4,  as  if  nmSag  M^^ 
cur$ar  levis),  a  jfounff  csmel  (see  Bocfasxl,  Bki 
sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thescatr.  p.  206);  U:^  relaL,! 
iv,  28  (Sept.  upfia ;  Vnl^jumentum;  A.V.'^ei 
Esth.  viii,  10, 14 ;  '* swift  beast"  in  Vie.  1,  IT., 
or  fleet  courser  (see  Bochait,  Hierot.  i,  95^| 
raamak\  Eath.  viii,  10  (Sept.  and  Tolg.  ah| 
paraphraseX  *  "«*  (fully  0''3a^n  *a  CTT1 
ha-CKhast^ramim  bmey  ka-rammdtim,  de  wtda,] 
mares,  A.  V.  "young  dromedarief'^.    See  1 
Mule.     The  dromedary  is  properiy  &  Afii 
Arabian  species  of  camel  (Camdv  drojudum 
ing  only  one  hump  (Wellsted,  i.  204),  ia  ^ 
fh)m  the  Bactrian  (Aristotle,  Amm.  3, 2;  P^ 
26;  Apulej.  Asim,  vii,  p.  152,  Bip.X  «M  Ii 
(r'^an,  Isa.  XXX,  6).     It  b  thi»  t^  kzirf  c^ 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  (Heb.  br  3,  ^onoO  u^  3 1 
East  (Arabic  yam/),  where  it  is  a  widely-AwaJiB^i 
ceedingly  useful  aninial.     It  his  a  deukt  ini 
frame,  long  neck,  small  bead  and  ens,  aai  b  « 
gray  or  brown  (very  seldom  black)  color  o/>kiid 
usually  6|  feet  hi^.     (The  Talmud,  iMirtri  t 
speaks  of  a  peculiar  variety,  npK3,  vfaick  tk  &«i 
interprets  to  mean  the  wUte  camel)  Tbe  agl 
humped  (called  also  Tariisk)  camel  isthelup!«:L 
strongest  (being  capable  of  carrying  froit  kvtth 
pounds),  but  is  so  much  affected  by  the  ka  ^3 
sun  as  to  be  unserviceable  during  Um  sumBafr^ 
The  one-humped  camel,  or  proper  dromcdin.iLi 
everywhere  met  with  in  Syria  and  PaleitiK  [Sm 
xviii,  448),  is  the  one  refeired  to  in  In.  Im  ^  h 
Gesenius,  Comment,  in  loc)  by  the  tem  r^r:.t 
karoty  (the  versions  all  vague  or  wroog:  5fpc.  m 
hta,  Vulg.  carracm,  A.  V.  **  swift  beist»"),Ka& 
fh)m  their  boundHag  motion  (Bochsit,  Fktk.  I  ^ 
which  is  very  rapid  (Burckhardt,  Bedetoas^  ii  >^i  J 
is  sometimes  accelerated  by  musical  instnuurtt**- 
Gulist  p.  190).     Its  greater  speed  is  in  ctswpt 


Camol  of  the  liumfr 


of  a  finer  and  more  elegant  stroctot^MM 
ii,  44;  Prosp.  Alp. Rer* ^.  !▼,  7,  ^ >^V^ 
Traxf,  i,  369),  so  that  it  can  not  «»ly**5pJJJ 
per  hour  (Shaw,  TVor.  p.  149),  but  gMWi**g 
for  a  great  number  of  days  tc^th€r(BKIP^* 
809;  Volney,  ii,  260;  Hdst,  aVoelrw ft -*«■ 
289).  They  carry  only  600  to  700  ?••*•  *| 
edary  is  properly  a  camel,  distingiiiriirfA»*J 
mon  one  only  by  its  breed  and  ^''^"^'iVy 
horse  is  distinguished  from  a  <*'***'^V^  J 
is  called  swift  with  respect  to  ^'^^^•'J  "JJ 
respect  to  other  animals;  for  the  €i«d  »  ■*  J 


neiitly  a  swift  animal,  and  those  most  w**"^ 
their  fleetness  are  not  m  any  way  conpiw*^ 
horse.  The  best-trained  camels  amiiot8iHiw»f" 
above  half  an  hour,  in  which,  at  fon»* J^J 
may  make  about  e^t  or  mne  milw.   Tws'l 
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lest  exertion.  A  forced  trot  is  not  so  contrary  to 
earners  nature,  and  it  will  support  it  for  several 
rs  without  evincing  any  symptoms  of  fatigue ;  but 
a  here  the  utmost  degree  of  celerity  of  the  very 
i-bred  dromedary  does  not  exceed  about  twelve 
ss  an  hour ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  this  pace  also 
exi>editiou8  than  a  moderately  good  horse  (Kitto, 
:.  Bibkf  note  on  Jer.  ii,  23).  **  It  is  not  therefore," 
!  Burckhardt,  to  whom  we  owe  this  statement,  *'  by 
reme  celerity  that  the  hejeins  and  delouls  are  dis- 
;iiished,  however  surprising  may  be  the  stories  re- 
d  on  this  subject  both  in  Europe  and  the  East ;  but 
jT  are  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  quadrupeds  for 
ease  with  which  they  carry  their  rider  through  an 
Qterrupted  journey  of  several  days  and  nights, 
m  they  are  allowed  to  persevere  in  their  own  favor- 
pace,  which  is  a  kind  of  easy  amble,  at  the  rate  of 
ut  five  miles  or  five  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour" 
>tes  on  the  BedouiM,  p.  262).  In  proportion  to  its 
ght,  the  camel  takes  but  little  nourishment  (Phi- 
;r.  Apol.  i.  41) :  it  eats  in  twenty-four  hours  a  sin- 
meal  of  barley  or  beans  (husks,  Mlshna,  Shabb, 
4 ;  comp.  Minutoli,  Nachtr,  p.  259 ;  see  Wellsted,  i, 
);  also  dough  or  cakes;  and  in  the  want  of  all  these, 
ss  and  thistles,  about  a  pound's  weight ;  it  drinks 
iirly  (Cotovic.  IHner.  iii,  21),  after  it  has  made  the 
ter  muddy  with  its  feet,  and  can  go  even  16  (some 
'  20)  days  without  drinking  (Aristotle,  Anim,  viii, 
and  Pliny,  viii,  26,  give  only  four  days ;  but  this 
bably  means  its  ordinary  intervals  between  drink- 
;  times:  see  Russel,  Aleppo,  ii,  84);  although  the 
•bs  wet  with  dew  in  the  desert  constantly  supply 
isture ;  besides,  the  camel's  double  cell-formed  stom- 
1  apparently  serves  as  a  receptacle  of  water,  from 
ich  it  moistens  its  usually  dry  fodder,  and  by  means 
rumination  can  even  assuage  its  thirst.  Travellers 
fering  from  want  of  water  in  the  desert  not  unfire- 
ently  slaughter  a  camel,  and  allay  their  thirst  with 
)  water  from  its  stomach,  which  is  clear  and  pure, 
n  the  diseases  of  the  camel,  see  Browne,  Trav.  p. 
>.)  Camels  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  patriarclial 
es  (Gen.  xii,  16 ;  xxiv,  10  sq. ;  xxx,  43 ;  xxxi,17 ; 
:xii,  7;  compare  Job  i,  3;  xlii,  12;  see  Aristotle, 
dm.  ix,  10),  and  in  later  times  these  animals  were  a 
ry  valuable  possession  to  the  Israelites  (1  Chron. 
Lxvii,  80 ;  Tob.  x,  11 ;  Ezra  ii,  67 ;  comp.  Harmer, 
,  855) ;  although  they  appear  to  have  been  less  pre- 
>as  than  with  the  neighboring  Arabic  tribes  (Judg. 
,  5 ;  vii,  12 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  8 ;  xxvii,  9 ;  Gen.  xxxvii, 
;  Jer.  xlix,  32 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Shabb.  xxiv,  8 ;  see 


Saddling  a  DelotUy  or  Dromedary. 

^  Afric.  Degcr.  Afr.  ix,  p.  145;  Descr.  de  VEgypte, 
:vi  18S),  xhey  were  generally  used,  however  (espe- 
lally  in  the  caravans  of  the  desert),  for  transportation' 


of  wares  and  baggage  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25 ;  Judg.  vi,  5 ; 
1  Chron.  xii,  40 ;  1  Kings  x,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xiv,  14 ;  2 
Kings  viii,  9;  Isa.  xxx,  7;  Ix,  6;  comp.  Josephns, 
Life^  24 ;  Curt,  v,  6,  9),  since  they  carry  a  large  load 
(Volney,  ii,  811;  Lorent,  Wand.  p.  120;  Russel,  ii, 
84 ;  see  Died.  Sic.  ii,  54),  and  are  more  sure-footed  in 
hilly  regions  than  the  ass  (Wellsted,  i,  205;  ii,  68). 
They  were  also  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv,  64 ;  1  Sam. 
XXX,  17 ;  comp.  Troilo,  Trav.  p.  455 ;  Niebuhr,  Traio.  i, 
215),  and  women,  seldom  males,  generally  sat  in  a 
kind  of  basket  or  sedan-chair  (^3,  see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  715),  which  was  fastened  on  the  back  of  the  camel 
(Gen.  xxxi,  34),  being  spacious,  and  covered  on  all 
sides  (see  Kampfer,  Amoen.  p.  147 ;  Pococke,  East,  1, 
pi.  58).  On  account  of  its  long  but  slow  stride,  and 
its  light  gait  (Tischendorf,  Reis.  i,  258),  the  beast  has 
a  regular  rocking  motion,  not  disagreeable  in  itself  to 
the  rider,  but  so  uniform  as  at  length  to  become  weari- 
some (Lorent,  Wander,  p.  119).  Cyrus  trained  camels 
to  fight  (in  order  to  make  the  horses  of  the  enemy 


Ancient  Aaoyrinas  pursaing  an  Arab  on  a  Dromedary. 

turn,  Herod,  i,  80;  -filian,  Anim.  iii,  7;  comp.  PKny, 
viii,  26;  PolysBn.  vii,  6,  6),  and  had  even  a  camel  troop 
(camels  ridden  by  horsemen,  Isa.  xxi,  7 ;  comp.  Xen- 
oph.  Cyrop.  vi,  2,  8 ;  vii,  1,  27,,  48  sq. ;  Herod,  vii,  86 ; 
on  the  military  use  of  camels  among  other  people,  see 
Diod.  Sic.  ii,  54 ;  iii,  45 ;  Livy,  xxxvii,  40 ;  Appian, 
Syr.  32 ;  Pollux,  Onom.  x,  8 ;  Herodian,  iv,  15,  4 ;  Ve- 
get.  ill,  23 ;  comp.  Gesen.  Comment,  z.  Jes.  i,  661 ;  and 
Judg.  vii,  12).  Bonaparte,  when  commanding  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  formed  a  military  corps  mount- 
ed on  dromedaries.  In  loading  or  mounting  the  cam- 
el, it  is  made,  on  a  given  signal,  to  fall  on  the  knees 
and  breast  (T|''*!I3H ;  comp.  Amob.  Adv.  gentt,  ii,  26), 
and  receive  the  burden,  which  hangs  over  the  back  on 
both  sides ;  and  when  it  b  too  heavy  the  animal  utters 
a  mournful  cry  (Pliny,  viii,  26 ;  compare  Schweigger, 
Reise,  p.  264 ;  H6st,  Marohko,  p.  288 ;  Cotovic.  IHner. 
p.  404).     On  the  Assyrian  monuments  a  kneeling 


Loading  a  Camel.    From  the  Sculptures  at  Kouyanjlk. 


camel  receiving  its  load  is  found,  designed  with  con- 
siderable truth  and  spirit:  the  legs  bent  under,  the 
tail  raised,  the  foot  of  the  man  on  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal to  keep  it  from  rising,  while  a  second  adjusts  the 
burden  from  behind,  form  a  group  seen  every  day  in 
the  Desert  and  in  an  Eastern  town  (Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bah.  p.  495).  They  are  often  stubborn  and  vicious, 
although  generally  tractable,  except  in  the  time  of 
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heat  (Leo  AfHc.  ix,  80 ;  Cbardin,  Foyc^,  iii,  378 ;  comp. 
Jer.  ii,  23);  among  the  Arabs  they  are  regarded  as 
very  revengeful  (compare  Olear.  Trav.  p.  8U0 ;  hence 
alBO  their  name,  from  9^S,  to  treat  eril ;  see  Gesenius, 
Tke8<ntr.  p.  293).  They  are  taught  to  go  by  a  touch 
(Kfimpfer,  Amoen.  p.  724),  and  are  guided  by  certain 
(guttural)  sounds ;  and  their  necks  are  hung  with  or- 
naments (Judg.  viii,  21,  26 ;  see  Wellsted,  i,  209). 
Camel-drivers  are  called  in  the  Talmud  ')'*^fi^,  ffom- 
malin  (Miihna^  ii,  101 ;  iii,  74).  Camels'  milk  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a  cooling 
drink  (Pliny,  xi,  96;  xxviii,  38;  Aristotle,  Anim.  vi, 
25 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  45 ;  Niebuhr,  Trav,  i,  814 ;  Hussel, 
Aleppo^  ii,  46;  Buckingham,  Mesopot.  p.  142;  Hdst, 
Marokko,  p.  288;  Tischendorf,  /?€**«,  i,  258);  when 
fermented  it  has  an  intoxicating  quality  (Pallas,  Ru$$, 
i,  240).  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  hump  (Freytag, 
DarsteiL  d.  Arab.  Verskunst,  p.  55),  is  eaten  by  the  Ar- 
abs with  great  relish  (Aristotle,  i4fMm.  vi,  26;  Diod. 
Sic«ii,54;  Herod,  i,  123;  Jerome,  in  Joriii.  ii,  6 ;  Hdst, 
Marok,  p.  288 ;  Russel,  ii,  32  sq. ;  RosenroQller,  Mory, 
ii,  163  sq.) ;  to  the  Hebrews  it  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xi, 
4 ;  see  RosenmCdler  in  Bochart,  i,  12 ;  Michaelis,  Mot. 
Becht,  iv,  202).  Of  the  hair  (Talmud,  wool,  *1^?, 
Mishna,  Chil.  vii,  1),  which  in  the  spring  falls  off  of 
itself,  are  made  coarse  cloths  and  garments  (Matt,  iii, 
4),  and  tent-covers  (Buckingham,  Trac,  ii,  86 ;  Mftop. 
p.  142;  Russel,  Aleppo^  ii,  47 ;  Harmer,  iii,  856 ;  Otho, 
Lex,  Rabb,  p.  114 ;  yet  fine  textures  of  camels'-hair  are 
also  mentioned,  i£lian,  Anim,  xvii,  34).  Of  the  bide, 
sandals  and  water-skins  are  made,  and  the  dung  serves 
as^fuel  (Volney,  i,  296).  The  proverb  of  Matt,  xix, 
24  also  occunrin  the  Koran  (Sur.  vii,  88),  and  the  Tal- 
mndists  employ  in  the  same  sense  NB^lpa  ^!?y7  ^^'''? 
K^n^'l,  on  elephant  entering  a  neediest  eye  (Buxtorf; 
Lex.  Talm.  col.  1722).  On  Matt,  xxiii,  24,  and  other 
Arab  and  Rabbinic  proverbs  which  are  spoken  of  the 
camel,  see  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  i,  25.  See  generally  Bo- 
chart, i,  8  sq. ;  Fabri  Evagat^  ii,  881  sq. ;  Burckhardt, 
Bedouim^  p.  167  sq. ;  357  sq. ;  Oken,  Naturgeach.  Ill, 
ii,  704  sq. ;  Tilesius  in  the  HaU,  Encgklop.  xxi,  28  sq. 
—Winer,  i,  645.    Compare  Camel. 

Drontheim  (Danish  Trondkjem),  a  city  in  Nor- 
way, with  a  population  in  1865  of  19,287  inhabitants. 
About  1020  the  first  episcopal  see  of  Norway  was  es- 
tablished at  Drontheim,  which  was  thenceforward  the 
centre  of  the  missionary  efforts  for  the  Christianization 
of  the  country.  At  first  the  bishopric  belonged  to  the 
episcopal  province  of  Hamburg-Bremen ;  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Lund  to  be  an  archiepiscopal  see,  Drontheim, 
with  all  the  Scandinavian  dioceses,  became  subordinate 
to  the  archbishop  of  Lund.  In  1162  Drontheim  was 
made  the  metropolitan  see  for  all  Norway,  and  as  such 
it  embraced  seven  snffhigan  bishops,  namely,  Beriren, 
Stavanger,  Hammer,  and  Anslo  (Opslo)  in  Norway, 
Sodren  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  Holuro  in  Iceland,  and 
Garde  in  Greenland.  The  cathedral  of  Drontheim 
contained  the  relics  of  king  Olav  the  Saint,  who  was 
venerated  by  the  whole  kin;;dom  as  its  patron,  and 
whose  grave  was  consequently  visited  by  numerous 
pilgrims.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  Norway,  and  had 
before  the  Reformation  ten  churches  and  five  convents. 

tince  the  Reformation  it  has  remained  the  seat  of  a 
Qtheran  bishop.  See  Norway.  A  list  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Drontheim  is  given  in  Torf«us,  Historia  Norve- 
fficB. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  805. 

Dropsy,  a  well-known  disease  (mentioned  only  in 
Luke  xiv,  2,  in  the  case  of  the  dropsical  man,  vSpovt- 
rof,  cured  by  our  Saviour  on  the  Sabbath),  manifested 
by  a  morbid  collection  of  watery  secretion  in  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.     See  Disease. 

Dross  (a'^p,  sigj  once  [Ezek.  xxii,  18,  text]  5^D, 
tug,  what  goes  ojjf  in  refining),  the  scorice  or  impurities 
of  silver  separated  from  the  ore,  or  rusted  or  adultera- 


ted forms,  by  the  process  of  melting  (Pivr.  xr 
xxvi,23;Psa.cxix,119);  nisotbt  hate  mad,  mu 
ture  itself  prior  to  smelting  (laa.  i,  22, 35;  Exetz,] 
18, 19).     See  Metal.  ' 

Droste  zu  Vischeiliig,  CixMxsts  Arenr  b 
ON  voir,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  ton  $l  !» 
ster,  Westphalia,  January  21, 1773.  He  ifbfi  tk» 
ogy  and  philosophy  at  M&nster,  and  m  m^  m- 
duced  into  the  literary  circle  of  the  priiw««  AaA 
of  Gallitzin  (q.  v.).  After  travelling  fw  rane  taii 
Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ftody  of  in,b 
was  consecrated  a  priest  at  Mtlnster  oa  M^  KTX 
by  his  brother  Kaspar  Maximilian,  who  hid  fana,  m 
1795,  assistant  bishop  (weihbishof)  ci  MiattiL  h 
1807  he  was  elected  by  the  chapter  rktignmi,mi 
as  such,  administered  the  diocese  until  l>12,vbaSi- 
poleon  appointed  the  baron  von  Spiegel  l«b«pcf)ih- 
ster.  In  order  to  avoid  a  schinn,  Dnete  etmkantii 
administration  of  the  diocese  upon  the  vm  b»&cf 
During  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  vent  to  Kaw,r 
make  a  report  on  the  situation  of  the  Charck  «f  fin 
in  Germany.  On  his  retnm,  Mtrch,  181^  be  pilbbi< 
a  papal  brief,  which  dissolved  the  diapter  cftikfcM 
by  Napoleon,  and  relieved  the  baron  von  ^m^  im 
the  administration  of  the  diocese.  The  pcpl  ^ki- 
was  recognised  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  «hoUle?« 
the  sovereign  of  Monster ;  but  soon  crnfficto  irw  W- 
tween  the  Prussian  government  snd  Dnteli^TWte 
again  taken  charge  of  the  administration  oftiR^ioasL 
He  forbade  Roman  Catholic  tbeobgiea)  Htukatu 
study  at  the  new  Prussian  Univerritr  of  Bo«.  A£i 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  between  Pnsdi  r: 
the  pope,  Droste  again  retired  into  private  lifc,aii- 
voted  himself  wholly  to  the  extension  of  a  nrwtpwi- 
tion  of  Sisters  of  Charity  which  he  hid  fan/kL  J* 
1827  he  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  If  Char 
In  1835  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  CoiqgDe,l»ki> 
ing  previously  premised  to  adhere  to  u  ifn** 
concluded  between  the  Prussian  goTeramcatiadd* 
late  archbishop  of  Cologne  conoeming  mrriiise*  Ir 
tween  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  B«t  an 
after  his  inthronization,  the  new  archli^kf  ve  >- 
volved  in  serious  conflicts  with  the  goTefnoeet  & 
maintained  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  tbe  Pni«a 
government  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  ign«^ 
between  the  government  and  arcbbidiop  SpK^  ^ 
vMrh  aUtke  ciher  bishops  of  pnusia  had diofeniir 
adhesion),  and  declared  tLat  he  would  rtiicth  apf 
out  the  views  of  the  pope.  He  also  ^wttdt^^ 
great  rigor  against  the  Henresians  (q.T.).*b«e  «*' 
bad  been  repeatedly  condemned  in  Borne,  b*  **" 
were  patronized  by  the  Pmsaian  govtrnwoL  fe- 
peated  eflbrta  of  the  government  to  previil  nj«  ft** 
te  to  abdicate  having  failed,  he  waf,  on  Not.  ft  J* 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Minden.  S«* 
ter  the  accession  of  Friedrich  Wilhehn  lYtothf  dw 
of  Prussia,  the  difficulties  between  the  State  asd  Om^ 
of  Rome  were  settled  by  a  compromise,  sadDw**^ 
stored  to  liberty.  He  had,  however,  to  scceiit » t» 
jutor  (bishop  Geissel,  of  Spires),  to  wboo  he  wbS: 
left  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  He  i^nSvi 
a  cardinal's  hat  which  was  offered  to  him  b^lkf  |«!* 
He  died  at  Monster  on  Oct,  19, 1845.  He  i«lfrW 
several  pamphlets  on  the  relation  between  ChaA  ni 
State,  one  ascetical  book,  and  a  volume  «f  khu*. 
none  of  which  are  of  permanent  vslne,— WetJ* ' 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lerikon,  iii,  806;  Herzog,Ao^£^ 
j  klop.  iii,  506.     See  Dunist;  Cologne;  Hvtm. 

Dronght(r'nJta,  baistto'r^  wfrtwrfofna'^ 
xvii,  8 ;  "  dearth,^'  xiv,  1 ;  ^in,  dto'nh,  <irp».G« 
xxxi,  40;  Jer.  1,  88;  Hag.  ij  U ;  elsewhere  "bei' 
etc. ;  or  V''^'J'!1»  charabon,  the  same,  P».  ma* 
ninxna,  tscKhtsachoth\  dry  places,  Isa-lvniU;^ 
tngak'\  Job  xxiv,  19 ;  Jer.  ii,  6,  a  rfry  W  « «^ 
where  osnally  rendered ;  f'^^tas,  tftsnaam'.*^ 
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f»,  Deut.  viii,  15;  "dry  gronnd,"  Psa.  cvii,  88; 
trsty   land,"  Isa.  xxxv,  7;   nn!|5<i>n,  tahibah', 
«,  Ho8.  xiii,  6).     See  Desert  ;  Valestinb.     In 
ea,  daring  the  months  of  April,  May,  August,  and 
«mber,  before  and  after  the  height  of  summer,  and 
'  the  early  and  before  the  latter  rains,  the  earth  is 
tshed  with  dews  so  copious  as  in  a  great  measure 
ipply  the  place  of  showers.    But,  however  copious 
iews,  they  nonrish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy 
ts ;  and,  as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass 
lers,  the  flowers  fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up 
he  roots  and  dies,  unless  watered  by  the  rivulets 
y  the  labor  of  man.     To  this  appearance  of  the 
is  during  an  Eastern  summer  the  sacred  writers 
u  allude  (Psa.  xxxii,  4 ;  Isa.  xl,  6, 7).     Should  at 
season  a  single  spark  Ikll  upon  the  grass,  a  confla- 
ion  immediately  ensues,  especially  if  there  should 
any  briers  or  thorns,  low  shrubs,  or  contiguous 
ds  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  14;  Isa.  ix,  18;  x,  71,  18;  Jer. 
,  14).     From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
?ust,  therefore,  the  land  of  Judsia  is  dry.    It  is  the 
aght  of  summer  (Gen.  xxxi,  40 ;  Psa.  xxxii,  4). 
)  {>arched  ground  is  often  broken  into  chasms  (Psa. 
4).     The  heavens  seem  like  brass,  and  the  earth 
t  iron,  and  all  the  land  and  the  creatures  upon  it 
fer  (Deut.  xxviii,  28);  and  nothing  but  the  very 
;ht  dews  of  the  night  preserve  the  life  of  any  living 
ig  (Hag.  i,  11).     See  Dew. 
[>TOve  ('^'3?,  e'derj  afock  or  herd,  Gen.  xxxii,  16, 
»^}i^'0,  machaneh'f  a  troop  or  army.  Gen.  xxxiii, 
See  Cattlb. 
Orown  (n»^,  shaiaph\  Cant,  viii,  7,  to  overflow, 
elsewhere  usually  rendered ;  !?pO,  thaka%  to  sub- 
e  or  be  submerged,  Amos  ix,  5;  viii,  8;  elsewhere 
luench,"    "sink,"  etc.;  Jnw,  taba^,  to  irnmene, 
od.  XV,  4;  elsewhere  "sink;"  pv^i^ut,  whelm,  1 
m.  vi,  9:  "sink,**  Luke  v,  7;  KaTawivta,  Heb.  xi, 
to  swallow,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  Karairovril^ofiai, 
itt  xviii,  6,  to  &e  smik,  as  in  Matt,  xiv,  3).    Drown- 
;  was  a  mode  of  punishment  in  use  among  the  Sjt- 
is,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
r  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii,  6),  though  we  have  no  scrip- 
ral  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them.     It  was 
use  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  em- 
ror  Augustus  punished  certain  persons  who  had  been 
ilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  of  Syria  or  of  Lycia 
'  causing  them  to  be  thrown  into  a  river,  with  a 
avy  weight  about  their  necks.     Josephus  idso  tells 
that  the  Galilasans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans 
Herod  in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth  (^Ant,  xiv,  15, 10). 
)  this  mode  of  capital  punishment  Christ  alludes  in 
att.  xviii,  6.     It  is  still  practised  in  India:  a  large 
Dne  is  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  who  is 
St  into  the  sea  or  into  deep  water.     See  Punish- 

EST. 

Broz,  FBAN901S  Xavier  Joseph,  a  French  writer 
I  philosophical  and  religious  subjects,  was  bom  at 
e«an9on  Oct.  31, 1773.  After  serving  for  three  years 
the  army  of  the  French  republic,  he  was  for  some 
^rs  teacher  at  the  central  school  of  the  department 
oubs.  In  1808  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
is  whole  time  to  literary  studies.  He  became  first 
nown  by  his  work  Essai  sttr  Vart  d'etre  Aeureux  (Par. 
«>6).  In  1823  he  wrote  the  work  De  la  Philosophie 
W'ok,  ou  des  differents  Stftthnet  nor  la  science  delavie 
k1  ed.  Par.  1843),  which  obtained  the  Monthyon  prize, 
nd  opened  to  the  author  the  way  into  the  French 
icademy,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1824.  His 
»ost  important  work  U  a  Histoire  du  rkffne  de  Louis 
C  V/  (Par.  1838-42, 8  vols.),  on  which  he  worked  thirty 
ears.  Being  in  his  earlier  years  a  sensualist  and  Epi- 
orean,  Droz  in  the  Utter  part  of  his  life  became  an 
otspoken  Roman  CathoHc.  He  then  wrote  Pens^es 
»•  fe  Christianisme  (Paris,  1842 ;  6th  edit  1844).  He 
lied  Nov.  6, 1850.— Brockhaus,  Convers.-Lex,  s.  v. 
II.~L  L  L 


Dmxn.  See  Musical  Instbttmbkts. 
Dnrnk  (this  and  its  rekted  words,  ''drunken," 
''drunkard,'*  etc.,  are  represented  in  Hebrew  by  some 
form  of  the  verbs  ^3^,  shakar',  to  become  intoxicated  f 
nn©,  shaihay,  to  drink  simply;  m^,  ravah',  to  drink 
to  satiety ;  KSD,  saba\  to  drink  to  excess ;  Gr.  /w^vw). 
The  first  instance  of  intoxication  on  record  is  that  of 
Noah  (Gen.  ix,  21),  who  was  probably  ignorant  of  the 
effects  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape.  The  sin 
of  drunkenness  is  most  expressly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures  (Rom.  xiii,  13 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10 ;  Eph.  v,  18 ; 
1  Thess.  V,  7,  8).  See  Tbmpebancb.  The  use  of 
strong  drink,  even  to  excess,  was  not  uncommon  among 
the  Jews.  This  is  inferred  from  the  striking  figures 
with  which  the  use  and  effects  of  it  have  ^mished 
the  sacred  writers,  and  also  from  the  various  express 
prohibitions  and  penalties  (Psa.  cvii,  27 ;  Isa.  v,  11 ; 
xxiv,  20;  xlix,  26;  11,17-22;  Prov.  xxi,  1;  Hab.  ii, 
16,  16).  See  Dbink,  Stbono.  Men  are  sometimes 
represented  as  drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  and 
with  the  wine  of  God's  wrath  (Isa.  Ixiii,  6 ;  Jer.  li,  67 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii,  38).  (See  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet.  s.  v.) 
Persons  under  the  infiuence  of  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  delusion  are  said  to  be  drunk,  because  they  make 
no  use  of  their  natural  reason  (Isa.  xxviii,  7 ;  Kev. 
xvii,  2).  Drxmhesmess  sometimes  denotes  abundance, 
satiety  (Deut.  xxxii,  42;  Isa.  xlix,  26).  To  "add 
drunkenness  to  thirst"  (Deut.  xxix,  19)  is  to  add  one 
sin  to  another;  i.  e.  not  only  to  pine  in  secret  after 
idol-worship,  but  openly  practise  it  (see  Stuart's  ifeft. 
Chrest,  on  this  passage). 

Druida  (Lat.  Druidm  or  Dnddesj  Gr.  ^tftdai  or 
ApovUai),  Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of 
this  word,  all  indicative  of  some  characteristic  of  Dru- 
idism,  viz.  (1.)  the  Greek  word  dpvg,  an  oak;  (2.)  the 
Celtic  words  deru  or  derw,  an  oak,  and  udd,  lord  or 
master,  or  httd,  an  incantation  f  (8.)  the  Celtic  com- 
pound derouyd  or  derawydd,  from  de,  God,  and  ronyd 
or  rawydd,  speaker,  I  e.  God's  speaker  or  theologian; 
(4.)  the  old  British  word  deruidhou,  very  wise  men  ;  and 
(6.)  the  Hebrew  derttssim,  contemplators.  Compare  also 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dry,  the  Irish  drui,  the  Bomance 
dntdo,  and  the  Germfn  drude,  « 

The  Druids  were  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  nobility 
among  the  ancient  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  eiyoy- 
ing  high  prerogatives,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  monastic 
way  in  communities,  under  the  presidency  of  an  arch- 
druid  appointed  for  life,  who  exercised  the  chief  au- 
thority among  them,  and  whose  successor  was  desig- 
nated by  virtue  of  superior  dignity,  or  chosen  by  suf- 
frage when  there  were  several  of  equal  rank.  Some- 
times, however,  this  choice  was  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Like  other  ancient  hierarchies,  they  were 
divided  into  several  classes ;  but  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  number  of  such,  as  well 
as  the  character  and  offices  of  each.  Strabo  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  mention  three,  viz.  Bards,  Yates, 
and  Druids;  Diodorus  Siculus  only  two — ^Bards  and 
Druids,  which  latter  class  embraced  apparentiy  the 
Vates.  To  the  Druids  proper  was  assigned  the  high- 
est rank,  and  they  exercised  in  some  sense  govern- 
ment and  superintendence  over  the  others ;  were  the 
depositaries  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  the  judges  and  re- 
ligious teachers,  who,  as  Strabo  says,  irpbc  rj  <pv<no- 
\oyig,  Kai  r^  i^^iKt^v  0cXo(ro0(av  doKovot.  The  vates 
were,  according  to  the  same  authority,  priests  and  phys- 
iologists ;  according  to  Marcellinus,  only  the  latter, 
seeking  to  discover  the  order  and  secrets  of  nature. 
Strabo  says  the  bards  were  minstrels  and  poets.  Mar- 
cellinus states  that  they  "  sang  the  brave  deeds  of  il- 
lustrious men  in  heroic  verses,  with  sweet  modulations  s 
of  the  lyre ;"  and  Diodorus,  that  **  they  sang  songs  of 
praise  or  invectives  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  sort  of 
lyre." 

Very  littie  is  known  with  certainty  of  their  origin 
or  history.     If  in  their  secret  archives  the  ancient 
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Drnids  kept  any  written  or  other  records  of  their  or- 
der, none  survived  the  overthrow  of  their  power  and 
influence  by  the  Romans,  while  the  few  extant  notices 
of  them  by  Greek  and  Roman  aathors  are  very  brief 
and  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  this  respect  The 
views  of  modern  writers  can  claim  no  higher  author- 
ity than  speculations  based  on  grounds  more  or  less 
probable,  yet  not  certain.  Some  fragmentary  Welsh 
poems,  known  from  the  peculiar  form  of  composi- 
tion as  the  Triadsy  are  supposed  to  preserve  some 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  Webh  bards  in 
regard  to  the  history,  doctrines,  and  customs  of  the 
Druids ;  and,  according  to  these  triads,  they  came  into 
Gaul  from  the  East,  during  the  first  invasion  or  mi- 
gration of  the  Kymry  under  Hu-Cadam,  or  Hu  the 
Mighty.  The  opinion  that  they  were  of  Eastern  or- 
igin, and  made  their  appearance  in  Britain  and  Gaul 
at  a  very  early  period,  is  supported  by  the  similarity 
of  their  doctrines,  rites,  and  architectural  monuments 
to  those  of  certain  eariy  Oriental  nations.  The  Dru- 
idical  order  has  been  by  various  authors  connected 
with  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Phoenician  priestly  caste,  and  the  Pythagorean  fira- 
temity;  while  their  choice  of  groves,  especially  of 
oak,  as  places  of  residence  and  worship,  and  their  pil- 
lars and  altars  of  rough  stone,  are  deemed,  by  some, 
striking  coincidences  with  the  usages  of  patriarchal 
times  as  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  Caesar  speaks 
of  3ritain  as  the  parent  seat  of  Druidism,  affirming 
that  those  in  Gaul  who  sought  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
it  went  thither  to  learn.  This  statement  accords  well 
with  the  theory  of  their  Phoenician  origin,  since  op- 
portunity and  motive  for  their  early  appearance  in 
Britain  may  be  found  in  that  early  and  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  British  Isles  and 
Phcenician  merchants  in  search  of  tin,  to  which  we 
probably  owe  the  name  of  Britain,  i.  e.  the  land  of 
tin — according  to  some,  from  the  Celtic  bruit,  tin,  and 
ton,  land;  according  to  others,  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
whose  modem  representative  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
beret-amCy  or  barat-^mic.  It  is  stated  that  the  Druids 
held  to  the  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  all  things,  in  the  fall  of  man,  and  a  future 
state  of  tewards  and  punishment^.  To  these  esoteric 
doctrines  was  added  the  public  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  of  fire,  as  well  as  of  divinities  correspond- 
ing in  functions  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  e.  g. 
Mercury  as  Teutates,  Mars  as  Hesns,  Jupiter  as  Ta- 
ranis,  Apollo  as  Belin,  probably  the  Baal  of  the  East, 
Minerva  as  Belisama,  and  Hercules  as  Ogmius.  We 
are  told  that  **  another  remarkable  principle  of  primi- 
tive Dniidism  appears  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  a  superstition  so  widely  extended  as  to  evince 
its  derivation  from  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the 
human  race ;"  and  Pliny  has  left  us  a  curious  account 
of  the  anguinum,  or  serpent's  egg,  worn  by  the  Druids 
as  a  distinguishing  badge,  its  marvellous  origin  fhlly 
agreeing  with  the  wondrous  virtues  ascribed  to  it. 
The  same  author  testifies  to  their  veneration  for  the 
mistletoe  and  its  parent  oak,  and  thus  describes  the 
ceremony  of  gathering  (on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon) 
of  the  sacred  parasite,  which  was  called  by  them  the 
all-healer:  '^When  preparations  fbr  the  sacrifice  and 
feast  under  the  tree  luive  been  duly  made,  they  bring 
up  to  it  two  white  bulls,  whose  horns  are  then  for  the 
first  time  bound.  The  priest,  clothed  in  white,  as- 
cends the  tree,  and  with  a  golden  sickle  cuts  off  the 
mistletoe,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  caught  in  a  robe,  also 
white.  The  victims  are  then  immolated,  with  the 
prayer  that  God  would  make  his  gift  propitious  to  its 
recipients."  In  another  place  Pliny  also  makes  men- 
•  tion  that  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  formed  part 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  gathering  the  plant  se- 
lago.  We  have  also  the  rite  of  baptism  reckoned 
among  their  ceremonies. 

From  other  classic  authors  we  learn  that  they  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  as 


they  taught,  does  not  perish,  fafot  paaes  aiks 
into  other  bodies,  either  directly  or  iftsa 
time.  They  used  this  belief  as  an  iaeeetin  te  %| 
among  their  countrymen,  since  death  vas  o^  tk* 
trance-way  to  a  higher  and  better  lifb  for  tie  bn 
man,  and  in  keeping  with  thb  faith  tlwj  pit  cf  a 
settlement  of  accounts  and  the  exactioo  it  (kte 
the  future  meeting  in  another  life,  and  sho  teziad  n 
the  dead  articles  useful  to  the  living,  of  w]aA  ^via 
we  find  proof  in  the  contents  of  their  btrrovs  sr^ 
exhumed  in  recent  times.  Cesar's  aoo^at  kae 
implies  a  recognition  of  the  vicarioa$  natsre  dm> 
fices.  Strabo  says  that  they  taught  that  tfaa  &ai 
world  would  never  be  annihilated,  but  maSap  i  «• 
cession  of  revolutions  through  the  igeocy  dktti 
water :  this  latter  element,  it  would  appear  five  tfis 
accounts,  they  also  held  sacred,  and  in  aam  mci  t? 
shipped.  Diogenes  Laertius  sums  op  their  etbd  t^ 
tem  with  that  of  the  Hindoo  gynmo60|tl^  k  ^ 
favorite  triad  form,  ^*  to  honor  the  godi,  to  k  bo  ri 
and  to  practice  manliness."  Accordmg  te  H^pu 
the  characteristics  of  Druidism  in  aD  agei  tai  a:ia\ 
were  *  *  the  worship  of  one  supreme  Beiag  tlie  itrsai 
of  metempsychosis  and  future  rewards  ndp^i 
ments,  hatred  of  images,  open  circular  Usijin,  & 
worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  saa,tk  «ieia> 
tion  of  the  most  ancient  Tauric  festiTal,  lad  tk  jc 
session  of  a  seventeen-letter  alphabet,  di&es^  tiar: 
instructions  were  always  orally  given." 

In  their  character  of  priests  thej  bad  csitid  <f  u; 
matters  pertaining  to  divine  worship,  officirted  ua 
public  and  private  sacrifices  and  other  oereiB«l:3i 
In  the  gloomy  recesses  of  their  deqily-sbdei  a^ 
grove  temples,  human  victims  writhed  BDdff  tbe  ici 
baric  cruelty  of  their  forms  of  sacrifice.  Soee^ 
the  victim  was  stabbed  above  the  diaphngia,  sr  ^ 
during  a  lingering  death  auguries  might  be  l^n-j 
firom  the  contortions  of  the  rafierer,  aod  the  mr^ 
and  flow  of  his  blood.  Some  were  cnc^: »» 
shot  to  death  with  arrows.  Sometimes  hoge  mas 
of  wicker-work  were  filled  with  liring  men,  &  aa 
and  animals,  and  then  sot  on  fire,  so  that  all  paisM 
together.  Diodoms  states  that  crimioals  wm  ^ 
under  ground  fbr  five  years,  and  then  saoffiee^  U'tit 
gods  by  being  impaled  and  burned  in  grBBtfre^^ 
gether  with  vast  quantities  of  other  offeihigs;  ts^^ 
prisoners  taken  in  war  were  immolated,  and  viii:^ 
the  captured  cattle  destroyed.  C»ar  tari  tbi  t^ 
held  criminals  to  be  the  more  acceptable  aSein  ^ 
the  gods,  but  in  default  of  such  victims  tbejr  w^^ 
the  innocent.  We  may  suppose  that  in  some  of  C9 
cases  civil  and  not  religious  ends  were  eoagiHB' 
ishment  and  not  sacrifice. 

In  the  capacity  of  judges  they  took  eegaiseff  ^ 
all  questions,  civil  and  criminal,  pul^  aad  fcivia 
enforcing  their  decrees  by  the  terrible  powerf  «>| 
terdict  applied  to  communities  as  well  as  iadiniiu^ 
which  excluded  the  recusants  fW>n)  the  sacnko.^' 
consequently  fh>m  the  associadon  or  i^psthrcf -'| 
ers,  who  shunned  the  excommunicatad  ai  bebf  v^ 
out  the  pale  of  human  or  divine  protection,  ifi^i^^ 
ing  with  their  guilt  and  pollution  all  who  hcH  tfj  ^ 
teroourse  with  them.  Accordmg  to  C«sar,  ml  5*1 
at  a  stated  period,  the  Gallic  Druids  were  voat  t«  H 
in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territories  <tftbr  Ci^ 
nutes,  whither  all  litigants  repaired  to  hare  thdr  ^ 
troversies  decided.  This  would  seem  to  hsn \ff-* 
high  court  of  appeals,  and  perhaps  a  like  oae  fo  ^ 
ain  met  at  Stonehenge,  (nr  in  the  ialasd  of  Aa^ 
the  ancient  Mona. 

They  were  also  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  pa«*' 
some  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  Geography,  G«®f^ 
Botany,  Medicine,  Physics,  Mathematici,  Rl***^  " 
other  polite  arts.  This,  in  addition  to  their  iwp* 
doctrines,  was  imparted  to  the  pupils  who  dir^ 
their  schools.  Attracted  by  the  bonon  and  priva? 
belonging  to  their  order,  many  even  of  noHe  ts. 
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irly  sought  admission  into  it^  though  a  rigid  novi- 
s,  sometiines  lasting  twenty  years,  was  required, 
ast  n  amber  of  verses,  in  wMch  doubtless  the  his- 
,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  order  were  con> 
ed,  had  to  be  committed  to  memory,  for  the  Druids 
ade  the  writing  out  of  these  instructions,  although, 
»rdins  to  Csesar,  they  were  acquainted  with  written 
racters,  and  used  them  for  other  purposes.  Wliile 
r  sanction  was  requisite  in  all  undertakings,  they 
i  no  taxes,  and  were  exempt  from  the  dangers  of 
,  and  we  are  told  that  their  highest  order  enjoyed 
'-.  revenues,  and  lived  in  more  than  regal  splendor, 
iivin^  the  homage  of  the  people  seated  on  golden 
mea. 

lie  Dmidesses  are  divided  by  Borlase  into  three 
ses :   "  1.  Those  who  vowed  perpetual  virginity, 

were  constant  attendants  on  the  sacred  rites, 
[liose  who  were  married,  but  only  saw  their  hus- 
ds  once  a  year,  that  they  might  have  children.  8. 
>se  who  were  married,  and  performed  all  conjugal 
les"  (Fosbroke).  The  priestesses  of  Dionysus,  lo- 
id  by  Strabo  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
it  Loire,  and  by  Pomponius  Mela  on  the  isle  of 
la,  in  the  British  Sea,  were  doubtless  Druidesses  of 

Ist  and  2d  class.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
cts  of  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Clau- 
3  against  the  Druids,  the  order  seems  not  to  have 
m  entirely  suppressed  until  a  mach  later  period, 
e  vast  structures,  of  which  remains  still  exist  at 
mehenge  and  Averbury,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and 
mac,  in  Brittany,  together  with  numerous  smaller 
i&  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  are  supposed  to  be 
Druidical  oi%in.  (See  illustrations,  under  Altab, 
this  Cydopsedia,  i,  178,  and  Ark,  p.  401.)  Similar 
ea  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
ia. 
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h'tical  History  of  the  Celtic  Religion  (n.  d.) ;  Barth, 
^eber  d,  Druiden  der  Kelten  (Erlang.  1826) ;  Burton, 
lisiory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i  (Edinburgh,  1867, 4  vols.) ; 
Richards,  Welsh  Memorial  cmd  Essay  on  Dntidism  (Lon- 
on,  1820, 8vo) ;  Alger,  Future  lAfe,  p.  88.  See  Cel- 
ic  Reuoion. 

Dmmmond,  Robert  Hay,  D.D.,  archbishop  of 
^ork,  son  of  the  carl  of  Kinnonl,  was  bom  in  London 
n  1711.  He  studied  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ 
'hurch,  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Bothal,  Nor- 
humberhind,  in  1785.  He  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
^ph  in  1748,  and  was  translated  to  Salisburj-  in  1761. 
n  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  York. 
?e  died  in  1776.  His  sermons,  published  separately 
Inrlng  his  lifetime,  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  have 
>een  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Sermons 
m  PvbKc  Occasions,  with  a  Letter  on  Theological  Study ; 


and  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  George  Hay  Drummond, 
A.M.  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1808, 8vo).— Darlmg,  Cjyc&jKedia 
BibKographica,  s.  v. 

Dmses,  the  name  of  certain  tribes  of  Syria  (Asi- 
atic Turkey),  inhabiting  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  westem  side  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  between  Beirut  and  Sur,  and  extending 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Damascus. 
They  exclusively  inhabit  87  villages  in  the  Lebanon 
and  69  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Maronites  are  min- 
gled with  them  in  about  210  villages.  They  are  said 
to  be  about  100,000  in  number.  The  name  Druse  is 
derived  from  that  of  Mohammed  Ben  Israel  Darasi 
(see  below),  although  the  Druses  do  not  acknowledge 
him  as  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  their 
writers  even  call  him  by  opprobrious  names,  e.  g.  Sa- 
tan, the  Impostor,  etc 

I.  History. — Their  origin  dates  back  to  the  tenth 
century,  where  they  are  found  under  the  government 
of  their  founder.  Hakim  (996-1021).  *  *  After  the  second 
captivity  of  Israel,  Esarhaddon  (7th  century  B.C.)  re- 
peopled  the  wasted  strongholds  of  Samaria  with  cer- 
tain fierce  tribes,  some  of  whom,  called  in  the  Scrip- 
tures  Cathites,  and  known  in  subsequent  times  to  the 
Greeks  as  Cardnchi,  and  fiimiliar  to  us  as  Kurds,  set- 
tled in  Lebanon.  From  them  the  present  Drases  are 
supposed  to  haye  originally  sprung.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  later  a  fresh  colonization  took  place. 
The  Mardi,  a  wariike  tribe  who  dwelt  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian,  originally  of  Persian  extraction,  were 
transplanted  thither  by  Gonstanthie  IV,  in  A.D.  686, 
to  the  number  of  12,000,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against 
Mohammedan  invasion.  The  Arabs  also,  in  sweeping 
through  the  mountain  fiistnesses,  left  a  permanent  im- 
pression there.  Thus  Cuthites,  Mardi,  and  Arabs,  or 
rather  Mohammedans  of  various  races,  hare  combined 
to  fom>  that  strange  being,  the  modem  Druse.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  by  some  that  there  rans  In  his 
veins  not  a  little  of  the  blood  of  the  Crusaders,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  No  immigrations,  however,  of  any 
importance  into  the  country  of  the  Druses  took  place 
aftef  the  close  of  the  10th  century ;  and  this  period 
seems  naturally  to  conclude  the  first  great  section  of 
Druse  history.  The  nationality  of  these  mountaineers 
having  now  been  consolidated,  their  peculiar  and 
mysterious  religion  began  gradually  to  bo  developed" 
(Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  s.  v.).  Hakim  Biamrillah 
succeeded  as  caliph  of  Egypt  in  996,  and  distinguished 
his  reign  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Christians;  it  is 
said  that  80,000  churches  and  monasteries  were  de- 
stroyed by  his  command.  Some  years  before  his 
death  (about  A.D.  1026),  *' Mohammed  Ben  Israel  Da- 
rasi, a  teacher  belonging  to  the  Batinites  who  had 
come  ttom  Persia,  entered  his  service,  and  became  an 
especial  favorite  at  the  palace.  In  return  for  the  fa- 
vors received  from  the  caliph,  he  publicly  ascribed 
to  his  master  divine  honor  and  majesty ;  but  when  he 
attempted  to  teach  this  doctrine  in  the  mosque,  from  a 
book  he  had  written,  he  was  violently  assaulted,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
worshippers.  By  the  advice  of  Hakim  he  fled  to 
Syria,  and  began  to  propagate  his  doctrines  among 
the  races  dwelling  on  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  In  less  than  ten  years,  nearly  all  the 
Arab  tribes  that  had  become  located  here  professed 
the  religion  of  the  Druse.  Living  at  a  distance  trom 
the  place  of  Mohammed's  power,  and  their  fathers 
never  having  joined  in  the  forays  of  the  Prophet,  or 
reaped  the  pillage  of  his  battles,  they  were  less  attach- 
ed to  his  faith  than  its  other  adherents.  It  is  supposed 
that  Darasi  perished  in  a  liattle  with  the  orthodox 
Moslem  from  the  plain,  as  they  resolutely  opposed 
him,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  constantly  from 
their  attacks.  There  was  a  turban-maker,  called 
Hamsa,  and  snmamed  Hadi,  the  Leader,  from  whom 
Darasi  received  the  instructions  that  induced  him  to 
deify  the  caliph.     It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
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Hakim  himself  was  the  real  author  of  this  impious 
assumption,  and  that  the  others  became  his  agents  of 
proeelytism  by  the  promise  of  a  royal  reward.  The 
sect  grew  in  influence,  until  the  cadi,  when  in  the 
mcMque,  was  summoned  to  embrace  the  new  faith ; 
but  the  attempt  was  &tal  to  the  neophyte  who  made 
it,  as  he  and  his  attendants  were  slain.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  caliph  was  equal  to  the  credulity  of  his  dis- 
ciples. When  the  divine  name  was  ascribed  to  him, 
he  willingly  received  it,  and  openly  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  beneficent  Nile, 
from  which  the  land  received  all  its  luxuriance,  and 
the  people  all  their  prosperity*'  (London  Review,  Jan. 
1860,  p.  159).  He  was  slain  at  last ;  but  Hamsa,  the 
apostle,  survived,  and  wrote  books  wliich  are  still  re- 
garded as  the  oracles  of  the  Druses. 

From  the  tenth  century  onward  the  Druses  main- 
tained their  separate  religion  and  a  quasi  nationality. 
They  lived  under  the  orders  of  separate  chieftains,  or 
sheiks,  without  any  supreme  authority,  and  committed 
depredations  on  Uie  neighboring  Turkish  countries. 
Frequent  complaints  were  presented  against  them  to 
the  Porte  for  depredations  committed,  and  Murad  III 
finally  sent  an  expedition  against  them  in  1588,  under 
the  orders  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  Turks  were  success- 
ful, established  one  of  their  own  emirs  as  king  over  the 
Druses,  and  exacted  tribute  from  them.  The  emirs 
then  united  against  the  common  enemy,  and  became 
dangerous  to  the  Porte,  particularly  the  emir  Fakir  Ed- 
din,  who,  in  the  17th  century,  became  so  strong  that  the 
Porte  determined  on  taking  the  most  active  measures 
against  him.  Fakir  Eddin  fled  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son 
Ml  as  regent  in  his  place.  The  latter  drove  the  Turks 
away,  and  restored  peace ;  but  Fakir  Eddin  having 
returned,  after  imbibing  the  love  of  splendor  which 
distinguished  the  court  of  the  Medici,  laid  such  heavy 
taxes  on  the  people  that  a  revolution  broke  out.  The 
Porte  sent  another  expedition  against  him  in  1682. 
His  son  All  fell  in  battle,  a  second  son  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  Fakir  Eddin  himself  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
the  mountains.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  follow- 
ers in  October,  1688,  and  was  strangled  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1635.  His  descendants  held  their  position  as 
emirs  in  subjection  to  the  Porte.  After  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  family,  that  of  the  Schthabs,  originally 
from  Mecca,  became  emirs.  The  powerful  Melhem 
(1740-1759)  restored  to  the  Druses  some  of  the  power 
they  had  lost  after  the  downfall  of  Fakir  Eddin.  Emir 
Beschir,  bom  in  1768,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
recent  emirs.  In  1819  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  Abdallah,  and  was  deposed  in  consequence,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  Porte  in  1823,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mehemet  Ali.  An  insurrection  of  the  Druses 
against  the  viceroy  took  place  in  1884,  but  waa  sub- 
dued by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1885,  and  the  Druses  of 
Lebanon  were  disarmed.  Emir  Beschir  then  sided 
with  the  Eg^'ptians  until  1840,  when  he  waa  deposed. 
After  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  retired  from  Syria,  the  land 
of  the  Druses  passed  again  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  bloody  conflicts 
broke  out  between  the  Druses  and  the  Christian  Mar- 
onites.  To  put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  the  emirs 
of  both  parties  wore  called  to  Constantinople  in  1842, 
deposed,  and  Omar  Pasha  was  appointed  Turkish  ad- 
ministrator in  their  place.  He  was  sent  to  Lebanon  to 
consult  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Druses  and  the 
Maronites,  who  were  to  form  a  permanent  council  of 
administration.  But  the  two  parties  soon  united 
against  Omar  Pasha,  and  open  conflict  speedily  fol- 
lowed. The  battle  of  Ehden,  Oct.  13,  1842,  proved  a 
success  for  the  malcontents.  An  edict  of  Dec.  7, 1842, 
granted  to  the  Druses  and  Maronites  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  the  Mohammedan  Eaimakam  to  re- 
side at  the  south,  the  Christian  at  the  north.  Yet,  as 
the  population  are  not  thus  geographically  divided, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  mixed  up,  the  edict  did 
not  satisfy  either  party.     New  troubles  breaking  out. 


the  Porte  sent  Hain  Pacha  and  1000  solfinaahj 

land.     An  assembly  of  the  mcMmtain  dieAi 

ing  been  called  by  Halll  Pacha,  an  artnfa 

made ;  but  hardly  had  HalU  Pacha  left  ik  es^' 

when  troubles  broke  out  among  the  UmmteiA* 

selves,  arising  ttom.  religious  differenon.   A  m^i 

peasants  drove  the  patriarch  frtnn  hk  nsyaoL  k 

the  same  time,  the  old  hatred  of  the  Dnm  i^ 

the  Maronites  was  revived.     The  Porte  tt  hs  n 

12,000  men  to  Lebanon,  where  aome  fbrtr  ckie&dfl 

Druses  and  Maronit^  were  taken  {fftsoaen.  0»i' 

the  principal  Maronites,  Zahle,  was  sndde&ly 

Oct.  16, 1845,  and  the  others  followed  vitbott  ar  9. 

cessful  resistance  being  made.     In  the  ifsiig  tf  1*^ 

the  Porte  granted  the  conntiy  a  new  Qm^tsaoL 

whereby  a  permanent  council  was  added  t»  od 

the  two  Kaimakama.     These  councils  sre  t»  k  n» 

posed  of  members  of  the  difierent  sedf  ishf^ 

Lebanon  (2  Maronites,  2  Dnues,  2  United  Gmb  j 

Non-united  Greeks,  2  Turks,  and  1  Miteili}.  Ti 

strife  between  the  Druses  and  the  MarwiTtft  taa 

ued,  however,  and  another  appeal  was  nade  it  tii 

European  powers  in  1847,  yet  without  aajr  nak  c 

account  of  the  contending  claims  of  the  Bew@  CjSt 

olic  clergy  as  possessors  of  many  coDTatfullacs^ 

of  the  other  religions  parties,  of  the  lidi  IndvwK^ 

and  of  the  Turki^  offidals.    A  terrible  octte^  1^ 

occurred  in  May,  1860.     Throughout  the  Lebucs  t^ 

Druses  attacked  the  Maronites,  ptoadcred  fid  ^ 

their  villages,  and  massacred  a  large  noabercf^ 

sons  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.    Tbe  T=ii 

ish  authorities  made  no  efforts  to  stop  these  oa^ 

and  in  some  instances  Turkish  troops  evei  tcckfK^ 

in  the  massacres  and  pUlages.    The  war  easing 

throughout  the  month  of  June ;  theMsrautaalEM 

terribly,  and  in  Damascus  some  6000  CluiiliBiT^ 

reported  to  have  perished.     Upon  the  vm  d  ^ 

massacre  France  sent  a  corps  of  12,000  nes  t»  5*aj 

while  England  increased  its  fleet  on  the  eosHa  t\ 

der  to  assist,  if  necessary,  the  French  m  re-rt>i^ 

ing  order.     The  commander  of  the  Fresdi  tn^  pi 

vailed  upon  Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  been  lort  bj « 

Turkish  government  to  Syria  as  extrsoidlEST  m. 

missioner,  to  order  the  execution  of  168  of  tie  cM 

accomplices  of  the  massacre.    Soon  after  vka  A'te^ 

Pasha,  the  governor  of  Damasctn,  and  a  lo^  c, 

prominent  Turkish  officers,  were  execoted.  Snd 

chiefs  of  the  Druses  were  sdso  sentenced  to  dnlW 

this  sentence  was  for  most  of  them  commoted  iiii^ 

long  imprisonment     On  the  5th  of  October  u  fte*^ 

national  commission  of  plenipoCentiartei  of  Eai^ 

powers  met  at  Beirut  to  investigate  the  cmw  d^ 

late  disturbances,  and  to  secure  the  pmuafaoiat^^ 

guilty  and  indemnifleation  of  the  sufleien.  le  ^ 

way  of  punishment  and  indemnification  httk  n!  ^ 

tained ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  gieit  |«^ 

prevailed  upon  the  Turkish  government  to  igtK.« 

June  9, 1861,  to  a  special  treaty  concerning  tbe  »2Sii 

istration  of  the  Lebanon.     Accorduig  to  tbis  «P^ 

ment,  the  administration  of  the  whole  ooimin  «^ 

placed  for  a  term  of  three  years  under  ooe  Q»tifl 

governor,  who  was  to  reside  at  Deir  d-Kantt  ^^. 

be  durectly  dependent  upon  the  Turkish  go«ii»=j 

The  government  appointed  for  this  positioo  Tk^^ 

fendi,  a^JRoman  Catholic  Armenian,  who^  sftff  tfe  tj 

piration  of  his  first  term  of  office,  was  reapfw«^^^ 

five  years.     No  disturbance  took  place  nader  hs  ^ 

ministration,  as  &r  as  the  Druses  were  coocenwi 

II.  UtoffeM,  Rdigum,  rtc.— The  Dmsei  ^^^ 
sian  extraction.  They  are  violent,  cmuiiBfe  ^ 
erous,  covetous,  warlike,  love  independency  ^^\ 
successfully  defended  their  Ubeity.  If  they  bwj 
faults  of  Eastern  nations,  they  also  poeiees  their  m,^ 
est  virtues :  they  are  hospiti^e,  obligia^  to  «  ctfW 
extent,  careful,  clean,  and  industriooi,  bat  vl^  *^ 
ly  any  intellectual  culture.  Beading  and  writac  f 
idmost  unknown  among  them ;  thej  look  ^  ^ 
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a^  for  bloodshed  as  a  sacred  doty.  They  raise 
n,  ^wine,  tobacco,  and  silk.  Their  language  is  a 
act  of  the  Arabic ;  their  religion,  a  mixtare  of  idol- 
',  Jtftdaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Cliristiani^. 
y  make  no  secret  of  their  doctrines,  and  yet  they 
but  little  known.  They  look  upon  the  caliph  Ha^ 
,  of  Csypt,  as  holy ;  teach  metemipsychosis  and  the 
>nd  advent  of  the  prophet  (mcamation  of  Crod) ; 
f  permit  polygamy,  bat  it  is  only  practised  by  the 
er  classes.  There  is  no  regular  order  of  priest- 
d,  the  office  being  filled  by  consecrated  or  learned 
sons  called  Akkalt,  comprising  especially  the  emirs 

sheiks,   who  form  a  secret  organization  divided 

»  BeTeral  degrees,  keep  the  sacred  books,  i^nd  hold 

ret  religions  assemblies.     The  great  mass  of  the 

pie  are  almost  ignorant  of  any  principles  of  relig- 

They  recognise  neither  ceremonies,  festivals, 

fiEists. 

The  following  summary  of  their  doctrines  is  glveil 
the  London  Review,  Oct.  1860,  p.  161 :  "  We  are  told 
t  there  is  one  God,  unknown  and  unknowable ;  the 
)ator,  Preserver,  and  Judge  of  the  universe.  We 
mot  speak  of  him  by  comparison  or  by  negation. 
!e  is,*  is  all  we  can  say  of  him ;  and  if  we  go  further 
in  this,  we  bring  in  Uie  human  element,  and  there- 
e  fail  to  set  forth  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  rep- 
lentation  of  God  beside  the  form  of  man,  who  re- 
cts  the  image  of  God,  as  the  mirror  reflects  the 
ject  before  which  it  is  placed ;  and  man  is  chosen  to 

the  veil  of  God,  as  being  the  noblest  work  of  his 
matures.  There  have  been  nine  avatars  of  the  one 
Ml,  who  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  men,  but  with- 
t  man*8  impurity  or  corruption.  They  were  not 
operly  incarnations.  €rod  did  not  become  flesh,  but 
sumed  the  veQ  of  flesh,  as  the  man  who  puts  on  a 
be  is  still  distinct  fh)ra  the  robe.  The  Druses  admit 
e  doctrine  of  free  will  in  opposition  to  Islam,  and 
ink  that  predestination  is  irreconcilable  with  eternal 
istice.  There  are  five  invisible  intelligences  of  a  su- 
irior  order,  all  of  whom  tiave  been  impersonated  in 
I  many  Druse  teachers,  of  whom  Hamsa  was  the 
lief.  These  intelligences  are  regarded  as  mediators 
I  behalf  of  those  who  in  earnest  seek  wisdom.  The 
tuls  of  men  migrate  into  other  human  bodies,  and 
se  to  higher  grades  of  intelligence  by  an  attention  to 
Iter  duties  and  submission  to  the  divine  will.  In 
le  religions  that  appeared  in  the  ages  preceding  Ha- 
im  there  was  a  mixture  of  truth ;  but  these  were  only 
)  starlight  revelations,  all  of  which  were  to  be  over- 
owered  by  the  radiance  of  the  full-orbed  sun,  which 
3se  in  its  perfect  majesty  when  the  system  of  the 
>ruses  was  proclaimed  to  the  world.  They  liave  sev- 
n  great  precepts :  1.  To  speak  the  truth.  2.  To  ren- 
er  to  each  other  mutual  assistance.  3.  To  renounce 
U  error.  4,  To  separate  entirely  from  the  wicked 
nd  the  ignorant.  5.  To  assert  on  all  occasions  the 
verlasting  unity  of  God.  6.  To  be  submissive  under 
rial.  7.  To  rest  contented  in  whatever  situation  they 
nay  be  placed,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  The  first  is 
he  principal  precept.  But  these  obligations  are  not 
0  be  regarded  as  in  force  when  intercourse  is  held 
Tith  the  unbeliever.  Of  their  outward  forms  and 
."eremonies  we  have  little  or  no  information  of  a  char- 
M5ter  upon  which  we  can  rely.  In  their  temples  there 
ire  no  ornaments,  and  their  sacred  edifices  are  found 
imong  the  shadows  of  high  trees,  or  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  They  have  no  prescribed  rites,  and  do 
act  offer  prayer.  When  outwardly  conformhig  to  the 
iwactioes  of  other  sects,  they  refrain  from  the  prayer 
of  the  heart.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  spirit 
more  in  accordance  with  man's  weakness  is  manifest; 
but  even  then  there  is  inconsistency  lietween  the  pro- 
fession and  the  practice.  An  akkal,  on  visiting  Da- 
mascus, as  we  learn  from  colonel  Churchill,  having 
wighted  at  the  house  of  a  sheik  of  Islam,  the  two 
friends  entered  into  conversation,  when  the  sheik 
•sked  the  Druse  if  there  were  any  true  Mussulmans 


in  his  coimtry.  He  replied  that  there  were,  and  that 
they  read  the  BLoran.  He  was  requested  to  show  how 
they  prayed.  *  Who  is  without  prayer  ?*  was  the  re- 
ply. But  the  sheik  then  wished  to  know  in  what 
manner  prayer  ought  to  be  presented  to  God.  The 
okkal  proceeded  to  say :  *  When  I  enter  the  house  of 
God,'l  endeavor  to  do  so  with  pure  thoughts  and  a 
clean  heart,  and  call  out,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God.  **  I  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  Ixwk  with  an  earnest  and  teachable  spir- 
it. I  look  down  in  contrition  and  penitence,  and, 
bowing  down  my  head,  kiss  the  earth,  praying  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  humility  and  the  fear  of 
God,  and  to  resign  myself  in  all  things  to  his  will  and 
decrees;  to  think  tliat  heaven  is  on  my  right  hand 
and  hell  on  my  left;  and  to  bear  in  mind  that,  wher- 
ever I  go,  I  am  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
that  he  is  ever  before  me.  That  is  enough.'  His 
host  of  the  city,  turning  to  those  present,  said,  *  All 
your  prayers,  compared  to  that,  are  useless.*  The 
akkals  are  the  more  devoted  professors  of  the  Druse 
religion,  and  they  may  be  of  either  sex.  They  are 
not  priests,  and  neither  teach  nor  exercise  discipline. 
They  must  remain  a  year  on  trial  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  fraternity;  after  that 
they  may  wear  a  white  turban  as  an  emblem  of  the 
purity  they  are  to  cultivate.  They  dress  in  plain  gar- 
raents,  wearing  no  ornament,  and  are  required  to  be 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  careful  in  their  mode  of 
speech.  At  their  Minerals  they  receive  marks  of  great 
respect ;  and  their  tombs  are  afterwards  visited  by  the 
superstitious,  who  worship  the  departed  spirit,  and  de- 
posit candles  or  ornaments  in  the  vault  of  the  de- 
ceased. Hymns  are  sung  in  the  Druse  temjfies,  and 
the  people  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  liooks ; 
they  eat  figs  and  raisins  together  at  the  expense  of  the 
community ;  and  all  matters  of  public  interest  are 
brought  before  a  select  council.  They  thus  combine 
in  one  service  the  religions,  social,  and  political  ele- 
ments. They  have  a  golden  calf  covered  with  secret 
characters,  which  is  kept  in  a  sacred  chest,  but  wheth- 
er it  symbolizes  some  object  of  veneration,  or,  as  some 
say,  is  intended  to  remind  them  of  the  dangers  attend- 
ant on  the  errors  of  Darasi,  whom  they  call  in  derision 
'the  Calf,'  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The 
Druses  are  extremely  sensitive  when  inquiries  are 
made  of  them  respecting  their  religious  practices,  and 
usually  parry  the  question  by  some  evasive  reply.  A 
Druse,  met  with  by  Dr.  Wilson  at  Hasbeiya,  told  him 
that  there  is  little  difference  between  their  creed  and 
observances  and  those  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans, 
while  others  tell  us  that  they  respect  Christ  and  abhor 
Mohammed.  No  one  has  been  more  favorably  situa- 
ted than  colonel  Churchill  for  learning  thehr  real  sen- 
timents and  customs,  but  even  he  was  not  permitted 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  their  faith.  *  Two 
objects,'  he  says,  *  engrossed  my  attention — ^the  religion 
of  the  Druses,  and  the  past  history  of  the  races  which 
now  occupy  the  mountain  range  of  the  Lebanon.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  make  the  terms  of  extreme  friendship 
and  intioiacy  which  existed  between  myself  and  the 
Druses  available  for  the  purpose  of  informing  myself 
on  the  first  of  these  points.  Sheiks,  akkals,  and  peas- 
ants alike  baffled  my  inquiries,  either  by  jocose  eva- 
sions  or  by  direct  negation." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London, 
March  20, 1865,  the  Rev.  A.  Tien  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Druse  Religion  Unveiled,"  which  throws  light  upon 
the  present  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Druses.  **  Out- 
wardly the  Druses  conform  to  the  observances  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, though  they  entertain  really  the  ut- 
most aversion  to  that  religion.  They  believe  they  are 
the  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  in  many  respects  they 
adhere  to  Jewish  rites.  Their  Sabbath  commences  af- 
ter sunset  on  Friday,  when  they  assemble  in  places  of 
worship  that  are  guarded  from  intrusion.  They  chant 
an  invocation  to  Uie  deity,  a  translation  of  which  was 
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read  by  Mr.  Tien,  resembling  a  lamentation  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  captivity,  imploring  for  th6  restoration  of 
power  in  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  add  a  prayer  for 
the  destmction  of  Mecca.  Their  sacred  books  are  con- 
tained in  a  silver  casket  carefully  preserved,  which  is 
considered  like  the  ark.  They  are  inveterate  to  the 
Mohammedans  and  to  Christians,  though  professing 
the  religion  of  the  former  and  attending  the  mosques. 
The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  strongly  believed 
in,  with  some  curious  modifications.  The  deity  whom 
they  worship,  under  the  title  of  El  Hakim,  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  on  the  earth  at  two  different  periods, 
with  diflforent  names  and  attiibutes,  and  his  principal 
agent,  also,  is  believed  to  have  assumed  different  forms. 
At  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  is  assumed  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  souls  was  created  which  has  not  since 
been  added  to  nor  diminished ;  every  soul,  whether  in 
human  or  in  animal  form,  having  been  on  death  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  body,  either  more  elevated  or 
more  debased,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  individ- 
ual or  animal  during  life.  In  one  of  the  seven  books 
there  is  a  catechism,  from  which  Mr.  Tien  read  sevei^ 
al  questions  and  answers,  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  principal  articles  of  faith  of  the  Druses.  The 
books  are  written  in  Arabic  of  very  ancient  character. 
The  Druses  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  castes,  ac- 
cording to  religious  distinctions.  To  enable  one  Druse 
to  recognise  another,  a  system  of  passwords  is  adopted 
as  by  Freemasons,  without  an  interchange  of  which  no 
communication  is  made  that  may  give  an  idea  of  their 
religious  tenets.** 

III.  Ltterorfure.— Wolff  (Philip),  Dk  Drusenundihre 
Vorlaufer;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (Boston,  1850, 
12mo),  V,  531  (and  especially  Milraan's  note) ;  De  Sacy, 
JExposi  de  la  KeUffion  det  Druaet  (Paris,  1838,  2  vols.) ; 
G.  W.  Chasseaud,  The  Druses  of  the  Lebanon;  their 
MannerSy  Customs^  and  History  (London,  1855,  8vo) ; 
Churchill,  Mt.  LAanon ;  a  Ten  Years*  Besidence^  from 
1842-52,  with  supplementary  volume  on  The  DrvMt 
and  the  Afaromies  under  Turkish  Bute  (Lond.  1855-62, 
4  vols.  8vo) ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  xxix,  p.  205 ; 
Pierer,  Universal'Lexikonj  s.  v. ;  Robinson,  Biblteal  Re- 
searches (Lond.  1840) ;  BibKotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  205 ; 
Journal  of  Sacred  Liieraturey  xix,  489;  New  EngUmd- 
er,  January,  1861,  art.  ii ;  Kelly,  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land  (compiled  from  Burckhardt  and  others,  London, 
8vo,  n.  d.),  chap,  xii ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Bock,  i,  246, 
249) ;  Caernarvon,  BecoUections  of  the  Dnues  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  Notes  on  their  Religion  (Lond.  1860) ;  H. 
Guys,  La  Nation  Druse  (Paris,  1863);  H.  Guys,  Thi- 
ogonie  des  Druses  ou  abregi  de  leur  systhne  reUgieux, 
traduit  de  Varabe,  avec  notes  expUcatitfes  et  ohservor 
tUms  critiques  (Paris,  1863) ;  G.  de  Alaux,  Le  Liban  et 
Daud  Pasha,  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1865, 
July  1,  and  1866,  May  1 ;  AOgem.  Beal-Encyhiopddie, 

8.  V. 

Dmsilla  (ApoifoiXXa),  youngest  daughter  of  Her- 
od Agrippa  I  by  his  wife  Cypres,  and  sister  of  Herod 
Agrippa  II,  was  only  six  years  old  when  her  father 
died  in  A.D.  44  (Josephus,  AnL  xix,  9, 1 ;  xx,  7, 1  and 
2).  Being  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  she  had  already 
been  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Anti- 
ochos,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was  broken 
off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing  to  perform 
his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Edessa,  obtained  Dmsilla 
as  his  wife,  and  performed  the  condition  of  becoming 
a  Jew  (Josephus,  Ant.  x,  7,  1).  Afterwards  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judiea,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in- 
duced her  to  leave  Azizus,  a  course  to  which  she  was 
prompted  not  only  by  the  fair  promises  of  Felix,  but 
by  a  desire  to  escape  the  annoyance  to  which  she  was 
subjected  by  the  envy  of  her  sister  Berenice,  who, 
though  ten  years  older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty  (ib.  2). 
She  thought,  perhaps,  that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted 
as  a  second  husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect 
her  than  Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.    In  the  Acts 


(xxiv,  24)  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a  HBwikii 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  beet  piBm 
Paul  preached  before  Felix  in  A.D.S^  ^'J 
Drusilla  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perisbcdma^l 
tion  of  Vesuvius  (Josephoa,  Ant,  xix,  7;  xx,S).  U 
itus  {Hist.  V.  9)  says  that  Felix  raanied  Dt^i 
granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Aotfaooj.  Tkli^ 
silla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  emea^n 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and  Ckepata  Sn 
for  the  names  and  fate  of  all  the  other  defend  4 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony  are  known  fron  ctfem^ 
But  the  account  given  by  Josephot  of  ibe  puu; 
of  Druailhi  is  more  consistent  than  tfaatof  Tutsn 
the  notice  in  the  Acts,  by  which  it  sffem  ^  h 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Mew 
ried  in  succession  two  Dmsills;  and  ew 
lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  caajedmhufi^ 
pression  of  Suetonius  (jdaud.  xxvin),  vl»  c^  f  tk 
'*the  husband  of  three  qneens.**  (SeelSi^fiii 
Idum,  p.  464  sq. ;  Walch,  De  FeMee,  ia^HC,}.: 
sq.)     See  Feux. 

Dmaitts,  JoHAmms  (Dbieschb,  }a\  a  rl- 
nent  critic  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  tt  Ob^b^U 
Flanders,  June  28, 1 550,  and  was  eductted  it Gk«  is 
Louvain.  *  *  His  father,  having  been  oothvcd  ia  IjC. 
and  deprived  of  his  estate,  retired  to  Eagb^oi 
Drusius  soon  followed  him.  His  motktvteis- 
tinned  a  Roman  Catholic,  did  all  she  cooUtspiiTSt 
him.  His  studies  wore  taken  care  o^  tsi  mat] 
provided  for  him ;  and  he  had  soon  tn  oppstistTt^ 
learning  Hebrew  under  Anthony  CeTe!liei,ilen 
come  over  to  England,  and  taught  that  bngei^  pii^ 
licly  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  DnriBlaL'i 
at  his  house,  and  had  a  great  shan  m  bit  friable 
He  did  not  return  to  London  till  1571,  and,  tI^  b 
was  preparing  to  go  to  France,  the  new  rf  tfe  a* 
sacre  on  St.  Bartholomew  made  him  dusge  W  r»\ 
lution.  Soon  after  this  he  was  invited  to  Cu^^ 
by  Cartwright,  the  professor  of  divinitj  aod  tk''t^ 
ental  languages  there,  at  the  age  of  twaitjr-tn.  Bl 
taught  at  Oxford  four  years  with  great  socae;  ifc? 
which,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  liis  owb  tccsj,! 
he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  stodied  tlie  cirS  br 
The  troubles  on  the  account  of  religion  otliied^* 
come  back  to  his  fiUher  at  London,  hot  apos  tic  >; 
cilication  of  Ghent,  1576,  they  both  returned  to  I« 
vahi"  {New  Gen.  DidHonary,  iv,  506).  He  ww  »» \ 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Lerdea  ia  la^  oi 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker  1585,  where  he  diedFel- 
1616.  His  works,  which  are  held  in  giwtetfffi 
have  been  for  the  most  part  incorporated  intotberrii- 
id  Sacri.  Among  the  most  important  m  y^^\ 
interpretum  Gracorum  in  tohan  vdas  Teitma^f^i 
menta  (Amhemiaa,  1622,  4to) :— ^ft«*rtfoiw  «  ^ 
Jesu  ChrisH  Testamenium  Sbri  deem  (FnwtlC:! 
4to) i—Ecclesiasiicus,  Greece  et  Laiiie  (FtuhI^'-I 
4to)  :—Proverbiorum  Sacrorum  dams  (te(F^ 
1590,  Ato)  i—Parallela  Sacra,  seu  co«parae»t^^ 
Vet,  Test,  cum  Us,  qua  in  Novo  ato»ftir(Fraaetl^- 
4to) i—Libri  decern  AnnotatioHUM  intotwJm (^*\ 
Testamentum  (Amst.  1682,  4to).  For  t  list  of  1b*  *f 
ings,  see  Niceron,  Memoires,  xxii,  65;  «« tl»  ^/^ 
ard  Simon,  Histoire  Crit.  du  N.  T.  (Paris,  W;  <-^ 
riander.  Vita  DrusU  (Francf.  1616) ;  Baylft,  i*<»^ 
s.  V. ;  Herzog,  J?ea/-£^iU!ip.  iii,  629. 

Dmthmar,  CHRisriAir,  a  monk  b  Ae  iW«y^ 
Corbey  in  the  ninth  centniy,  was  bora  ia  '*??[j 
and  afterwards  taught  in  the  monastcnefl  d?^ 
and  Malmedy,  in  the  diocese  of  L^  Hekft>(» 
mentaiy  on  St.  Matthew  (Stra8bnrg,]M4,'  ^H"^ 
1530,  fol.).  "It  contains  some  opiniow i«P<*^ 
transubstantiation  decidedly  opposed  to  tlioM  ^ J^ 
em  Romanism,  though  they  were  regarded  a*  «J' 
dox  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  He  wmat^\ 
commentary  on  St  Luke  and  St  Johi,  wind  ^  ^ 
not  Uve  to  finish.    For  St  Mark  he  refers  te  p^ 
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a  commentary  of  Bede/'  His  commentary  on  St 
ke  and  St.  John  was  printed  at  Hagnenau  in  1630, 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (t  xv,  p.  86).  The  edition 
Elaguenau  was  edited  by  Johann  Secer,  a  Lutheran, 
1  Wetzer  und  Welte  {Kirchm-Lexihony  iii,  821)  say 
it  he  i>erverted  and  garbled  the  text  so  as  to  make 
oppose  transubstantiation.  His  text  runs:  *'Hoc 
.  corpus  memn,  i.  e.  in  sacramento  .  .  .  transferens 
rituaUter  corpus  in  panem,  in  vinum  sanguinem." 
I  the  other  hand,  Sixtns  of  Siena  asserts  that  he 
ind  a  MSS.  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Lyons, 
which  the  words  run :  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  hoc 
t,  vers  in  sacrcanento  ntbnsteiu  ....  trat^ferens 
inem  in  eorpu$  et  vinum  in  sanffmnem.  See  Wetzer 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  1.  c. ;  Dupin,  Eccksiastical 
^riters,  cent,  ix ;  Mosheim,^.  nisUm/,  cent  ix,  chap, 
n.  46 ;  CeilUer,  Autewrs  EccUtiasiiques,  Paris,  1862, 
i,419sq. ;  Herzog^  HeaUEnqflehp, 'ii,  6Si, 

Dryander.     See  Emzikas,  Francisco  db. 

Drysdale,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
hurch  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1718;  entered  the 
Diversity  of  Edinburgh  in  1732;  became  minbter  of 
ukliston  in  1748;  appointed  minister  of  the  Iron 
lurch,  and  also  king's  chaplain,  in  1765;  and  died  in 
188.  He  was  one  of  the  loaders  of  the  moderate  par- 
r  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
iclined  to  Arminianism.  See  his  Sermons^  tcith  lAft 
y  Dalzd  (Edinb.  1798, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Dualism,  in  philosophy,  is  that  system  which  ex- 
lains  the  phenomena  of  thtf  universe  by  assuming 
wo  primcU  principles  instead  of  one  (Monism).  In 
[leology,  Dualism  explains  evil  by  assuming  two  orig- 
lal  principles  or  beings,  one  good,  the  other  evil, 
lie  doctrine  of  two  primal  causes,  one  good  and  the 
ther  evil,  constantly  waning  with  each  other,  lay  at 
he  foundation  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster  (q.  v.).  It 
ros  also  developed  later  in  Manicheism  (q.  v.) ;  and 
mong  the  Sclavonians,  who,  during  the  interval  be- 
ween  their  undisturbed  faith  in  their  national  mythol- 
ogy and  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  added  to  the 
rorship  of  the  good  being  that  of  a  supremely  evil 
tne,  viz.  Czemebog  (the  Black  God)  (Lcndon  Beview^ 
Vpril,  1855,  p.  11).  It  was  in  this  Sclavonic  soil  that 
he  Oriental  dualism  found  a  congenial  home,  and 
Vom  it  seems  to  have  originated  the  dualism  of  the 
uathari  and  other  sects  during  the  Middle  Ages.    See 

uATHARI. 

Its  root  is  always  found  in  imperfect  speculation  on 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  on  the  origin  of 
svU.  It  is  apt  to  spring  up,  also,  in  the  practical  sphere, 
From  the  sense  of  personal  sin,  which  seeks  relief  in  a 
transfer  of  guilt  f^om  the  real  self— the  man — to  some- 
thing outside  of  him,  e.  g.  to  the  physical  side  of  his 
own  nature,  or  to  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

1.  Oriental  DuaUtm. — ^The  Chinese,  at  a  very  early 
period,  adopted  a  dualistic  philosophy  and  theology. 
The  ordinary  speech  of  their  philosophers  was  dual- 
istic, implying  two  primal  essences,  '*  one  a  power  or 
cause,  the  other  a  more  passive  something  on  which 
that  power  or  cause  could  operate.  The  former  may 
be  styled  the  ultimate  immaterial  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse (Le) ;  the  second,  consisting  of  ethereal  matter, 
18  the  ulthnate  material  principle  {Ke).  The  latter, 
again,  is  dual  (i/ang  and  ^),  viz.  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal principles  in  nature.  Man  is  the  product  of 
the  marriage  of  the  male  and  female  principles  in  na^ 
ture.  Yang  and  ym,  coexisting  as  the  material  ground 
in  which  the  ultimate  principle  (Ke)  takes  effect,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  rational  as  well  as  of  irrational 
helngs.  In  moral  speculation,  however,  this  dualism 
passed  into  a  sort  of  panthebm"  (Hard wick,  CArist  and 
other  Moitersy  pt.  iii,  chap.  i). 

The  PertioH  Dualism.  The  Persian  system,  wheth- 
er originated  by  Zoroaster,  or,  what  b  more  likely, 
modified  by  him  from  older  doctrines,  taught  that  there 
u  ^*a  supreme  Being,  all  powerful  and  eternal,  from 


whom  have  eternally  proceeded,  by  his  creative  word 
{jBonoftr),  two  principles,  OrmuKd  n.n^- Ahriman ;  Or- 
muzd  (jOivmatdes)  being  pure  and  infinite  Light,  Wis- 
dom, and  Perfection,  the  Creator'  of  every  good  thing ; 
Ahriman  the  principle  of  darkness  and  evil,  opposed 
to  Ormuzd,  either  originally  or  in  consequence  of  his 
&11.  To  this  belief  are  attached  fables  respecting  the 
conflicting  efforts  and  creations  of  these  two  powers ; 
on  the  universal  dominion  ultimately  reserved  for  the 
good  principle,  and  the  return  of  Ahriman  daring  four 
periods,  each  of  which  is  to  last  three  thousand  years ; 
on  the  good  and  the  evil  spfarits  (Amshaapandsy  Izedtty 
FerferSy  and  Dives)y  and  their  differences  of  sex  and 
rank ;  on  the  souls  of  men  {Ferfersy,  which,  created 
by  Ormuzd  before  theur  union  with  the  body,  have 
their  habitation  in  the  heavens ;  and  which  ultimate- 
ly, according  as  in  this  world  they  have  served  Or- 
muzd or  Ahriman,  pass  after  death  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  blessed,  or  are  precipitated  into  obscurity: 
finally,  respectmg  the  future  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  the  wicked  after  the  victory  of  Ormuzd  and  the  res- 
toration of  all  things"  (Tennemann,  Manual  Hist,  qf 
PkUosophgy  §  71 ;  see  also  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other 
Mastersy  pt.  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  Oriental  Dualism  first  sets 
the  Hyle  (uX^,  matter)  as  an  original  principle  over 
against  the  divinity.  The  Eastern  philosophers  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  run  into  PantheiBm ;  for,  the  ne- 
cessity of  unity  pressing  on  them,  they  found  no  other 
way  of  escape  except  to  make  God  the  soul  of  the  world. 
But,  the  gulf  between  matter  and  divinity  still  remain- 
ing, they  had  to  fall  upon  two  principles,  the  material 
and  spiritual ;  and,  not  willing  to  identify  the  original 
spiritual  principle  with  matter,  darkness,  and  evil, 
they  fbll  upon  the  idea  of  two  antagonistic  beings  or 
gods,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  the  god  of  light  and  the 
god  of  darkness,  the  god  of  matter  and  the  god  of  spir- 
it—Ahriman  the  evil  principle,  and  Ormuzd  the  good. 

2.  DuaUsm  in  the  Christian  J^.— This  Oriental  Du- 
alism, carried  out  into  the  various  departments  of  na- 
ture and  mind,  and  embellished  by  innumerable  beau- 
tiful fancies,  had  a  great  charm  for  the  imagination  of 
even  the  prhnitive  Christian  mind ;  and  it  seemed  also 
to  form  a  certain  khid  of  natural  and  easy  alliance 
with  the  doctrines  of  good  and  evil,  God  and  Satan, 
spirit  and  matter,  in  the  human  constitution,  as  these 
are  unfolded  in  the  Christian  revelation,  so  that  this 
dualistic  mode  of  thinking  failed  not  to  insinuate  it- 
self largely  into  the  thinking  of  many  in  the  primitive 
Church.  It  has  also  revealed  itself,  more  or  less,  in 
various  sects  and  systems  in  every  period  of  Chris- 
tian history,  and  its  false-  theories  have  often  toonb- 
led  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  development  and 
statement  of  its  dogmas.  Thus  in  Gnosticism,  and 
especially  in  the  Docetic  phase  of  it,  Dualism  en- 
ters as  a  ruling  element.  The  Gnostics  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  existence  of  the  sensible  world, 
and  especially  the  existence  of  evil,  on  the  direct  as- 
sumption of  one  absolutely  good  Being.  Hence  they 
mixed  into  their  theory  some  elements  of  the  Oriental 
philosophy.  "  They  thought  themselves  compelled  to 
combine  with  the  doctrine  of  emanation  that  of  Dual- 
ism, in  order,  by  the  commixture  of  two  hostile  realms, 
by  the  products  of  two  opposite  principles,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea, 
with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils  it  con- 
tains*' (Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Chr.  Churchy  Bohn's  ed. 
ii,  14).  For  the  Manich«an  Dualism,  see  Manichb- 
ISM ;  and  for  that  of  the  Catbari,  see  Cathari. 

That  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  early  Christian 
age  were  strongly  stimulated,  if  not  unconsciously 
caused  by  a  leaven  of  Dualism,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
**  A  dark  instinct  of  a  state  of  abnormal  and  dangerous 
antipathy  to  God  leads  the  devotee  to  take  vengeance 
in  time  upon  that  part  of  himself  which  is  outside,  and 
which  may  be  hardly  treated,  and  even  tortured,  at  for 
less  cost  than  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
and  the  bringing  of  his  whole  inner  man  back  to  grav- 
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hate  towards  God  instead  of  turning  npon  itself. 
Manes  endeavored  to  unite  Christianity  and  the  no- 
blest form  ci  Oriental  paganism  in  his  brilliant  and 
elaborately  -  constructed  speculative  system.  The 
Church  repulsed  the  heresiarch  because  of  his  person- 
al pretensions,  his  rival  Merarchy,  and  liis  too  open 
importations  from  the  religion  of  Persia ;  but  it  vras 
not  the  less  profoundly  modified  by  the  tendencies 
which  it  nominally  rejected.  Monasticism  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  was  the  direct  result  of  the  contact  of  de- 
generating Christianity  with  pagan  habits  of  thought. 
The  idea  that  abstinence  firom  food  was  meritorious  in 
itself,  the  notion  of  impurity  attached  to  the  sexual  re- 
lation, the  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  marriage  as 
a  state  less  holy  than  celibacy — tliese  were  so  many 
triumphs  of  the  invading  pagan  conception.  The 
errors  ahd  extravagancies  of  the  ascetic  Ufe  were  es- 
pecially prevalent  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Schmid 
quotes  authorities  to  show  tliat  remembrances  of  Man- 
ichieism  were  long  kept  up  in  Oriental  convents,  and 
also  that  sundry  Greek  monks,  in  their  solitude,  imag- 
ined they  had  constantly  to  struggle  with  the  devil, 
whose  power  they  magnified  until  they  put  him  almost 
on  a  rank  with  God"  {London  Remew^  April,  1855,  p. 
10 ;  see  also  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy^  Phila.  1867,  p.  42 
sq.). 

The  progress  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  all 
Christian  ages  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  to  over- 
come Dualism,  to  bring  God  and  the  world,  the  infi- 
nite and  the  finite,  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and  mat- 
ter together,  and  to  do  this  without  violence  to  the 
essential  nature  of  either,  by,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
ftising  them,  or,  on  the  other,  annihilating  one  or  the 
other  by  identification  of  them.  Pantlieism,  as  it  has 
sprung  up  on  the  arena  of  modem  theological  investi- 
gation, has  been  an  earnest,  though  mistaken  efiTort  to 
overcome  Dualism.  Much  as  Pantheism  is  to  be  ab- 
horred and  dreaded,  yet  ought  its  service  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  helping  philosophy  and  theology  to 
master  Dualism.  It  lias  both  suggested  and  stimula- 
ted the  movement  that  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  chris- 
tological  theology,  and  we  may  also  say  philosophy, 
which  professes,  not  without  hope  of  success,  to  over- 
come that  mischievous  Dualism  which  knows  only  to 
negate,  and  which,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  has  only 
given  up  the  great  fundamental  problems.  It  holds 
that  the  great  gulf  can  be,  and  can  only  be,  bridged 
by  the  God-man  in  whose  mysterious  person  all  dual- 
ism is  overcome — the  centre  and  perennial  source  of 
all  life  and  thought,  the  principle  of  all  unities  and 
the  unity  of  all  principles,  the  whole  of  all  that  is  di- 
vided, the  harmony  of  all  manifoldness  and  diversity, 
the  centre  of  all  science,  and  the  imperial,  incarnate 
Word  of  all  authority  and  truth,  the  final  rest  of  all 
minds,  as  he  is  also  of  all  hearts. — Hardwick,  Chritt 
and  other  ^fosters  (Loud.  1868,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Domer, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Chriet  (see  Index) ;  Hagen- 
bach,  ffist.  of  Doctrines,  Smith's  ed.,  §  61, 127 ;  THeol. 
Stud.  tt.  KriOken  (1887),  p.  867 ;  Lange,  Life  of  Christ 
(Edinb.  1864,  6  vols.  8vo),  i,  186  sq. ;  H.  Schmid,  in 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyhl,  xix,  482. 

Du  Bartas,  Guillaumb  db  SiiLLnsTE,  a  French 
Protestant  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  about 
1644,  near  Auch,  in  France ;  died  1690.  His  poem  on 
the  Creation  obtained  so  great  celebrity  that  in  the 
course  of  six  years  more  than  thirty  editions  of  the 
first  *^  Semaine'*  were  published.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English. 
The  English  version  is  entitled  Du  BartaSy  his  Divine 
Weehes  and  WorkeSj  translated  by  J.  Sylvester  (Lond. 
1641,  fol.). 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  Liffey. 

1.  Synods  of  Dublin. — Several  important  synods  have 
been  held  at  DnbUn.  1.  In  A.D.  1186,  chiefly  to  re- 
buke the  drunkenness  and  incontinence  of  the  clergy. 
2.  In  1618,  under  William  Bokeby,  archbishop  of  Dub- 


lin, at  whidi  ten  canons  were  patlabe^  ir  i 
tion  of  manners  and  disdiJine,  one  of  tfaa  *■ 
ding  the  clergy  to  play  at  tennis  npea  pm  stik 
of  twenty-four  pence  for  each  oflenoe— lulf  tek^ 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  other  half  to  the  daat^  tf  ^ 
place  where  they  play**  (WiUdns,  Cmata,  i.  m 
8.  In  1615,  by  the  archbishops,  bidbop%  sad  A^i 
Ireland  in  convocation,  Thomas  Jooei^  STrlMiitf 
Dublin,  being  speaker  of  the  House  of  BSAspL  a 
this  synod  certain  articles  of  reUgkn,  fimed  fcrUi 
er,  in  one  hundred  and  four  sectiooa,  vaia  s 
heads,  conveying  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, «« 
up  and  approved.  These  articles  indited  tbe  e^ 
brated  "  Lambeth  Articles"  (q.  v.).  Bf  tk  tea 
of  the  synod,  any  minister,  of  whatsoever  ^epa  t 
quality,  publicly  teaching  any  doctrine  emt 
the  Articles,  was  ordered,  after  dne  adnnBJtia.isb 
silenced  (WiUdns,  CbncsfKz.iii,  447).  4.lBl0i 
posed  of  the  archbishops,  Insbops,  and  cki^  ^  h- 
land,  to  adopt  the  89  Articles  of  tbe  Cbsreft  of&i- 
land.  "  No  formal  abrogation,  however,  of  lb  Ci 
vinistic  articles  of  1615  was  made,  wlndb  kd  t@  tbt 
inconvenient  results ;  some,  among  whoa  vu  &»■ 
hall,  justly  considering  that  the  adopfion  of  tk  £2f- 
lish  articles  ipeo  facto  annulled  tboee  of  105,  viiii 
Usher  and  many  others,  who  &voRd  tbe  daro^ 
contained  in  the  Irish  Articles,  msintaiwid  tbt  \^ 
sets  of  articles  were  to  be  obsenred,  sad,  ii  cm^ 
quence,  some  few  bishops,  fbr  a  time,  nqani  si^ 
scription  to  both  the  English  and  Irish,  dijai^  b 
they  were.  This  nnhhppy  state  of  tinogs  sppcs*  k 
have  continued  nntU  1641,  when  tbe  Irish  lebc&i 
broke  out.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Chutl,  m  ^ 
tempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Irish  siticles.  vlEiiu 
into  entire  disuse."  At  this  synod  100  ctsess  t« 
adopted,  which  received  the  royal  sf lenl  (Hist,  /rii 
Church,  p.  483  sq. ;  Wilkms,  CottdKa,  Si,  4»).-U^ 
don,  Mcamcd  ofCoundis,  p.  211  sq. 

2.  Umversity.—The  University  of  Dobfii  (TraSr 
College)  was  founded  in  1592.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  cfStp. 
with  the  powers  of  a  universi^.  **TrinitrCc3tti 
indeed,  was  intended  merely  as  the  nndeu  of  t  »- 
versity,  but,  as  no  colleges  have  smce  be«a  tMtit 
remains  in  undisputed  possession  of  til  fohfakr 
privileges.  Queen  Elizabeth  provided  tibe  ekie 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  bestowed  the  gnssd  ei 
ruins  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of  AU-HiBm 
and  the  Irish  gentry  supplied  by  snh«ri|iti«tif 
funds  necessary  fbr  the  erection  of  the  baildiags.  "^ 
income  of  the  college  was  very  limited  and  teit  ^ 
carious  till  James  I  endowed  it  with  certain  e4i»a 
the  province  of  Ulster,  and  a  yeariy  pcnsioi  cfS^ 
lbs,  English  money,  from  the  public  parse'  (rh0> 
bers,  Encychptedial  s.  v.).  The  college  has  ii  itf  giS 
twenty-one  Church  livings. 

8.  Hierarchy. — An  episcopal  see  was  wtahfisW  « 
Dublin  m  1088  by  king  Sitrik,  and  in  1158  it«s  ■•* 
the  see  of  an  archbishop.  In  the  EstsbtisM  Oni 
Dublin  is  now  (1868)  the  head  of  a  prorinee^iadB^ 
six  bishoprics,  viz.  Dublin,  Ossory,  etc,  Ca^d,  «fc 
Limerick,  etc,  Killaloe,  etc,  and  Cork,  etc.  TT»F* 
ent  archbishop  is  Richard  Chenevix  TnockPiV 
primate  of  Ireland  and  metropolitan,  consecntri  J"^ 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  abo  an  arcbl^ 
at  Dublin,  at  present  (1868)  Paul  Collen,  cobhc*^ 
1850,  and  a  cardinal  since  1866.  Tbe  mttn^f 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  are  the  bishops  (^*" 
sory,  Kildare-LdghUn,  and  Ferns.  SceKeher.rffri 
Statidik,  i,  27. 

Dublin  Manuscript  (Codex  DitojiossKi- 
8CB1PTC8),  so  called  f^m  Trinity  College,  Dohlka 
the  library  of  which  it  was  discovered  by  DrJffc 
Barrett  in  1787,  written  under  some  cnnive  Giw*  «* 
tracts  made  in  the  tenth  oentmy  fton  Oajv^ 
Epiphanius,  etc.  It  is  itself  much  older,  fi^n^^ 
the  sixth  century,  and  of  Alexandrian  origi8,»^' 
one  of  the  most  important  undal  palhnpMtti  tf  tk 
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pels,  of  wbich  it  is  designated  as  Codex  Z.  Thirty- 
of  the  leases  contain  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
;thei!r  in  twenty-two  fhigments  (i,  17-ii,  6 ;  il,  18- 
iv,  4-13;  V,  46-vi,16;  vS,  16-viii,  6;  x, 40-.xi,  18; 
43-xiii,  11;  xifi,  67-xiv,  18;  xv,  18-28;  xvii,  d- 
xvii,  26-xviii,  6 ;  xix,  4-12 ;  21-28 ;  xx,  7-xxi,  8 ; 
,  23-45;  xxii,  16-25;  xxii,  87-xxiii,  8;  xxiii,  18- 
xadv,  15-25;  xxv,  1-11;  xxvi,  21-29;  62-71).  ' 
ise  were  pnblished  in  fiic-simile,  with  a  (not  very 
irate)  decipherment  in  ordinaiy  type  by  Dr.  Bar- 
Cl^blin,  1801),  and  they  have  since  been  carefully  j 
x>red  by  a  chemical  process  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  Each  ' 
:e  contains  bat  one  column,  generally  of  22  lines,  in 
Jto.  The  Ammonian  sections  are  given,  but  not 
£o8ebian  canons;  the  WrXoi  are  written  at  the 
of  the  pages,  the  nambers  being  set  in  the  margin. 
» -writing  is  continaons,  the  sinffle  point  either  rarely 
nd  or  quite  washed  out ;  the  abbreviations  are  very 
',  and  there  are  no  breathings  or  accents.  A  space 
portionate  to  the  occasion  is  usually  left  where  there 
i  break  in  the  sense,  and  the  capitals  extend  into 
margin  when  a  new  section  begins.  The  letters 
in  a  plain,  steady,  beautiful  hand,  some  18  or  20 
a  line. — Tregelles,  in  Homers  Introd,  iv,  180  sq. ; 
ivener,  Introd,  p.  119  sq.     See  Makuscbipts,  Bib- 


pupil,  and  fbr  that  end  connived  at  all  his  excesses. 
Finally  he  succeeded,  in  1692,  in  inducing  the  duke  to 
marry  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  a  legitimized  daughter 
of  Louis  XIV,  who  revrarded  him  for  this  service  by 
giving  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Just.  We  now  find  him 
mixed  in  all  the  political  events  of  the  time.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  he  was  made  coun- 
cillor of  state  by  the  regent,  and  soon  fimnd  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  Intent  only  on  far- 
thering his  own  interests,  Dubois's  policy  was  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  Louis  XIV's,  and  he  became  the  obedi- 
ent agent  of  England,  with  which  power  and  Holland 
he  concluded  the  treaty  called  the  Threefold  Alliance, 
at  Hague,  Jan.  14, 1717.  Appointed  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Dubois  wished  to  be  also  archbishop,  and 
especially  cardinal,  as  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  been. 
He  had  caused,  for  tliat  end,  the  bull  Urdgmitw  to  be 
registered  in  France,  but  had  obtained  nothing  but 
promises  Arom  Clement  XI.  The  archbishopric  of 
Cambrai  becoming  vacant,  Dubois  applied  fbr  it,  al- 
though he  had  only  received  the  tonsure,  without  be- 
ing in  holy  orders.  The  regent  acceded 'to  his  de- 
mand, and  after  receiving  all  the  necessary  ordina- 
tions in  one  day,  Dubois  was  consecrated  June  9,1720, 
all  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  French  clergy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  tak- 

A  Noi  rcnc  I  Noi  ocbej  ?>. 

-LIOI  HJ_Laj>N  *  ^ 

_TT^Ar9CNiceeic2s^eoio 
HM^jT^onrc  ONO  jj_jJL  jnro) 
j-^TCoN  K^iieTeecjoe 

echnen  of  the  Codex  DublhieDais  (Matt,  xx,  S8,  84):  avoif^Mrtv  ot  o^9aX|/xoi  rtfittv  \  CvXayvtaBeto'  d«  o  Tc\ttyffaTo  rm^ 

ofifAarZi  I  avrtv  mu  cv9ew<r|). 

ing  part  in  the  ceremony.  He  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal in  1721  by  Innocent  XI  (q.  v.),  whom,  it  is  said, 
he  helped  with  large  sums  of  money  at  the  time  of 
his  election.  Dubois  finally  became  prime  minister 
in  1722,  and  president  of  the  assembly  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  this  position  he  proved  a  capable  and  in- 
telli^nt  administrator,  but  ambitious  and  thorough- 
ly unprincipled.  He  died  at  Versailles  August  10, 
1723.  The  duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  regent, 
wrote  of  him:  **  If  abbot  Dubois  had  as  much  honesty 
and  religion  as  he  has  wit,  he  should  be  an  excellent 
man ;  but  he  believes  in  nothing,  and  regards  neither 
manners  nor  truth.  He  b  very  learned ;  he  has  taught 
my  son,  but  yet  I  could  wbh  that  he  had  never  seen 
him."  Dubois,  besides  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai, 
had  seven  abbeys,  and  his  revenues  amounted  to  two 
millions,  not  counting  a  million  he  was  said  to  have 
received  from  England  for  his  secret  services.  See 
Duclos,  Mem.  secrets  sur  les  rhgnes  de  Louis  XlVetde 
Lonis  XV;  Saint-Simon,  Memoires^  xviii-xx;  G.  Bm- 
net, MenuAres  de  la  Princesse  Palatine;  Sismondi,  Hist, 
des  FranfcdSf  xxvi  to  xxviii ;  S^velinges,  Mem,  seer, 
et  Corresp,  inid,  du  Cardinal  G,  Dubois^  etc.  Paris,  1814 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GMrak,  xiii,  859  sq. 


Bubno,  Salomo  ben-Toel,  bom  Oct.  12, 1738,  at 
ibno,  Russia,  is  best  known  by  his  Masoretic  labors 

the  Pentateuch,  and  by  his  efforts  to  advance  poetic 
Iture  among  his  countrymen.  The  great  reforma- 
m  in  Judaism  and  Hebrew  literature,  which  had 
mmenced  under  the  leadership  of  Mendelssohn,  at- 
&cted  Dubno  to  Berlin,  where  he  at  one  time  lived 
id  labored  with  the  great  Jewish  reformer.  At  the 
;e  of  26  he  edited  Salomo  ben-Moses*s  (also  called 
amberger)  work  on  the  accents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
e  Psalms,  which  he  published  in  1765,  under  the  title 
'  n^*»53  ■'^5»,  P<wte  Jucvnditatis  (2d  ed.  1777).  In 
'68  he  commenced,  in  Hebrew,  a  commentary  on  the 
entateuch,  which  Mendelssohn  translated  into  Gef- 
an.  Some  misunderstanding  having  sprung  up  be- 
?een  himself  and  Mendelssohn,  he  discontinued  this 
ork,  after  having  completed  only  ^BD  hy  1!|&<2i 
■'l^Xtl?*  Commentary  on  Genesis  (BerlJ  1781^3;  Vil 
nna,  1791,  1806,  etc.).  The  remaining  books  were 
inshed  by  Mendelssohn,  with  the  aid  of  other  leam- 
1  men.  See  Mendelssohn.  He  wrote  also  l^pH 
i^^BD,  a  Masoretic  Commentary  on  Genesis  and  Ex- 
*«,  printed  with  Mendelssohn^s  translation  in  1881- 
3.  He  died  in  Amsterdam  June  26, 1831. — Etheridge, 
ntroduction  to  Hebrew  IMeraturt,  p.  396,  421;  Kitto, 
'tfclopcedia,  i,  707. 

Dubois,  GuiLLAUME,  a  French  prelate  and  states- 
nan,  was  bom  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde  Sept.  6,  1656. 
le  studied  at  the  college  of  St.  Michael,  at  Paris,  and 
iterwards  became  tutor  in  the  fSunily  of  the  marquis 
le  Pleuvant,  and  later  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He 
pared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  full  confidence  of  his 


Dnbosc,  PiERBB  Thomdhss,  a  French  Befonned 
minister,  was  bom  in  1623  at  Bayeux,  in  Normandy, 
and  became  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Caen, 
and  afterwards  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  in  1692. 
Having,  in  1688,  addressed  Louis  XIV  on  the  subject 
of  an  edict  directed  against  the  Protestants,  the  king 
said  that  *^  Dnbosc  was  the  finest  orator  of  the  whole 
kingdom."  He  had  a  grand  and  elevated  genius,  a 
happy  imagination,  a  discriminating  and  solid  judg- 
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ment  Hia  constant  aim  in  his  sermons  was  to  en- 
force the  inseparable  connection  between  faith,  and 
holiness,  and  final  salvation.  He  poblished  Sermotu 
tur  r^fiitre  cmx  Epkidau  (Rott  1699,  8  vols.  foL):— 
Sermom  tur  dUfen  textu  (Rott.  1692-1701, 4  roU.  8vo). 
9^VkdeDu  Bom:  (Rott  1794,  8to)  ;  Darling.Cjyc^. 
BibUographica ;  Haag,  La  Frimce  PniettcuUe,  t,  iii ; 
Vinet,  ffittoirt  de  la  PridicaiioH,  Paris,  1860, 850  sq. 

Dubonrg,  Axxs,  one  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters of  French  Protestantism,  is  noteworthy  on  ao- 
coant  of  his  accomplishments,  his  lovely  character,  and 
his  tra;^cal  end.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1521,  of 
one  of  the  best  families  in  the  Aovergne.  In  early 
life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
law,  and  afterwards  became  a  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  University  of  Orleans.  At  this  period  Calvin's 
writings  were  anlversally  read,  and  Marot's  psalms 
were  upon  every  lip.  Dubourg  conscientiously  exam- 
ined the  Protestant  doctrines  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  ftthers  and  with  the  history 
of  the  Church,  as  his  replies  to  his  judge  clearly  show. 
On  Easter,  1557,  he  still  belonged  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  communed  in  it.  On  Oct.  19  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  as  a  spiritual  counsellor  to  the  Parisian  Par- 
liament, which  exercised  the  immediate  supervision 
over  the  University  of  Orleans.  His  learning  had 
procured  him  this  position  without  cost,  which  was  rare 
in  those  days.  His  religious  convictions  were  un- 
known ;  but,  in  order  to  enter  upon  his  position,  he 
was  ordained  subdeacon  and  deacon.  His  real  views, 
however,  soon  became  apparent.  During  Easter,  1558, 
he  attended  mass  for  the  last  time,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  took  part  in  Protestant  assemblages,  and 
communed  with  them.  The  choicest  members  of  the 
Parliament,  including  the  presidents  Harlay  and  Se- 
gnier,  sympathized  with  him.  The  Roman  Catholic 
party,  finding  the  Parliament  likely  to  be  at  least  just, 
if  not  kind,  towards  Protestantism,  appealed  to  the 
king  (Henry  II),  representing  to  him  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  faith.  He  appeared  in  Parliament  at- 
tended by  a  large  train,  and  in  a  short  and  violent 
speech  expressed  lus  desire  that  the  Parliament  would 
be  more  zealous  in  its  support  of  the  Church.  When 
it  was  Dubourg's  time  to  speak,  he  pointed  out  the 
wrong  involved  in  permitting  great  criminals,  as  blas- 
phemers, adulterers,  etc.,  to  go  unpunished,  while  the 
most  severe  measures  were  adopted  against  innocent 
persons.  Henry  II  was  highly  offended,  and  Dubourg 
was  dragged  to  the  Bastile,  and  his  trial  was  at  once 
ordered.  Contrary  to  the  laws,  by  which  members  of 
Parliament  could  only  be  tried  by  the  assembled  cham- 
ber, the  king  appointed  a  commission,  made  up  of 
avowed  enemies  of  Protestantism,  and  Dubourg  was 
ordered  to  acknowledge  this  tribunal,  if  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  condemned  without  a  trial.  Dubourg  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  the  archbishops  of  Paris,  Sens,  and 
Lyons,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  him  as  a  spiritual 
councillor.  The  death  of  Henry  II  brought  the  Guises 
into  power,  who  were  still  more  zealous  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Protestants.  Dubourg  openly  avowed  his 
connection  with  the  new  Church,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  discover  the  names  of  its  members,  or  the 
time  and  place  of  their  assemblages.  He  intended 
to  hand  a  strongly  evangelical  and  scriptural  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  his  judges,  but  some  of  his  friends  in- 
duced him  to  compose  and  transmit  another,  which 
was  less  objectionable  to  the  Catholics.  A  letter  from 
Mariorat,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  evangelical  church 
at  Paris,  induced  him,  however,  to  forward  the  first 
confession,  and  he  thus  sealed  his  doom.  According 
to  law,  an  avowal  of  Protestantism  was  punishable 
with  death.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  urged  the  pros- 
ecution of  Dubourg  because  he  had  ascertained  that 
elector  Friederich  III  of  the  Palathiate  intended  to 
secure  Dubourg  as  a  professor  for  Heidelberg.  The 
president  Minard  was  assassinated  on  Dec  12,  and 


this  was  constned  into  a  oonspineylslrgrsfa 
accused.  Sentence  was  pronoonced  hj  hi&« 
against  Dnbourg  on  the  21st  of  DeoMiber,tB  ikt^ 
feet  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  sad  tben  bant  Ii 
voice  was  raised  in  his  fkvor.  Two  dajs liter  tkn 
tenoe  was  executed  (December  28, 1569).  Di^ 
was  the  first  French  Protestant  of  tlw  i^  da 
who  sealed  his  confession  witii  bb  bfeoi  Riiea 
(noticed  above)  sides  completely  vithtbetae^c 
Calvin  as  contradistingtUdied  from  tbe  Lathns  «■ 
trines. — La  vrofe  kutwt  cmkmmt  Tmpejf^ 
coiUre  Ame  Dwbowy  (Anvers,  1561,  12bo);  fiM^ii 
France  ProUMamU,  v<^.  iv ;  Schott,  is  Hmqg'i^ 
EmcjfUop.  xix,  487. 

Doc,  Fbozctoh  du  (Latin  form  FbohoDtu:^. 
a  French  Roman  Cath(4ic  theologisn,vitbi)naS» 
deaux  in  1558,  and  entered  the  order  of  Jews  nn 
early  age.  In  16M  he  was  made  litmiu  tf t^ti 
lege  of  Clermont,  in  Paris,  in  whielicfiee  he  fpot^ 
rest  of  his  lifis,  devoted  to  literatore,  espediflrFiBh 
tics.  He  died  at  Paris,  September  HA&L  Abc: 
his  numerous  publications  are  OpmaiaQnfnSf 
teni  (Ingolstadt,  1596, 8vo) ;  LaaiaAtSmleirmil^ 
tyrum  (Paris,  1606,  4to) ;  S.  Joamm  Clf|Mtai  Opn 
Omma  (Paris,  1609-1624, 6  vols.  foL), aralLi^i 
very  creditable  to  the  editor's  eroditioB  asd  ishaT: 
BMotheca  Vetenm  Pairvm,  sea  ScnfUorm  l£Ad» 
corum  (Paris,  1624,  2  vols.  foL);  Afapkn  Qfirf^ 
cUtUuUccB  ffittoria  &5ri2vm  (Pars,  1^  2  reki^L 
posthumous).  See  Dujan,  EcckMuHeri  Wtikn,(BL 
xvii ;  Hoefer,  Nowv.  Biog.  Ghtirak;  Kwaaa,MmKt. 
xxxviii,  108. 

Ducange,  Charles  dc  Frnse,  n 
French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Amiess  Dttnia  U 
1610.  His  name  was  really  Da  Fntse;  ba  k  bt 
was  sieur  Du  Cange,  he  is  gcnersUy  Mnedbytk!^ 
ter  tide.  He  studied  at  the  Jesoiti'  Colkfe  is  ^ 
ens,  and  afterwards  pursued  law  stodiei  it  <^ 
He  was  received  as  athocat  au  paiim^ lifeti 
1631.  In  a  few  years  he  abandoned  Um  hn,  ntt* 
to  Amiens,  and  devoted  hhnself  to  tbe  itsdjef  ^ 
and  philosophy.  In  1668  he  wss  diivea  \»d UPa 
by  the  plague,  and  died  there  October  2S,  108.  ''B 
works,  which  in  number  and  extent  §ntiasAwe^ 
ible,  abundantly  prove  his  rigiit  to  be  cxa^ 
consummate  historian,  an  exact  geograiikr.  al  > 
good  lawyer,  genealogist,  and  antiqnu?.  Hi  ^ 
nearly  every  language,  and  derived,  from  his  »«"• 
es  into  an  infinite  number  of  sncieot  ooBKne^* 
singular  acquaintance  with  the  msnners  oA  ssg 
of  the  Middle  Ages."  Among  his  pnUicttioise?* 
toire  de  F  Empire  de  CotuUmimopk  ms  la  E^[ 
Fnm^  (Paris,  1657,  fo\.):^TrtiUekubnptii^., 
de  S.  Jean  BaptUte  (Paris,  1666,  4to):-(»«ntf  j^ 
acriptoret  inedi<B  et  mfanm  LatimtatU  (P«n^  ^^ 
vols.  fol. ;  Frankfort,  1681,  and  sgiio  in  1710;  Bff- 
dictine  edition,  6  vols.  foL,  1738^  to^^^ 
Carpentier  published  a  Supplement,  P»r.i:«S,<* 
fol. ;  new  editidn,  by  Henschel,  Psife,  1^<*^ '^ 
4to;  also  supplementarv  voL  by  DicfeolaA  Fiefc 
1857;  abridgment  by  Adelung,Htl«,1772,6T5fe^^ 
Glos$arium  ad  $cnptare$  media  eiv^Gf'^^ 
1688,  2  vols.  fol.).  The  Glotsanmbiiiti^*  ' 
most  useful  work  for  the  understanding  of  tie  »^ 
ous  writers  of  the  Dark  or  Middle  A««,7^*jTw 
centuries,  a  corrupt  and  barbaroas  ^*"''**^^ 
literary  language  of  Europe.  AD  ** '^'^^ 
these  writers,  which  are  not  fbund  in  ^*?v^ 
ity,  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  «thw«" 
ous  meanings,  their  etymology,  and  re^^^f^^ 
authorities.  Thfa  work  is  also  naefnl  for  "^^ 
ing  old  charters,  and  other  legal  docomats «« 
date.  The  labor  and  research  requlwd  ^rZ, 
lation  of  such  a  work  can  be  best  ■PP'f^*™^^-^ 
who  have  frequent  occasion  to  consnH  it"  (pr  ^ 
pasdto,  s.  v.).  Many  MS.  works  of  I>»»»«*f^ 
served  In  the  royal  library  at  Pam.  See  t^ 
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9ai  gur  Ja  me  et  IcM  ouvrages de  Dueamge (Par.  1852); 
lefer,  Nowv,  Biog.  GeniraU,  xiy,  911. 
Duohal,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  Independent  divine,  waa 
m  in  Ireland  in  1697,  and  waa  educated  at  tlie  Uni- 
rsity  of  Glasgow.  He  served  an  Independent  con- 
igation  at  Cambridge  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards 
other  at  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  1761.  He  pab- 
bed  Ten  Sermons;  Prtnunptwe  Argumenti  for  the 
vtkofthe  Chriaiian  Religion  (Lond.  1758,  8vo) ;  also 
)sthamoii8)  Sermont  (London,  1765,  8  vols.  8yo). — 
irling,  CgclopoBdia  BUfkogrcqfktcOf  i,  968. 
Dnohatel,  Pierre  (Castellanus),  a  French  prel- 
),  was  bom  at  Arc,  in  Burgundy  (date*  unknown), 
d  was  educated  at  D^on,  where  be  distinguished 
nself  by  his  snccessM  study  of  Greek.  *'  He  assist- 
Erasmus  in  his  translations  firom  the  Greek,  and  he- 
me corrector  of  the  press  in  Frobenius's  office  at  Basle. 
e  next  studied  the  law  at  Bourges,  after  which  he 
mt  to  Rome,  where  he  found  little  enjoyment  ex- 
pt  in  contemplating  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
rraption  of  morals  in  the  Church  of  Rome  filled  him 
ith  indignation,  and  he  appears  to  have  conceived  as 
id  an  opinion  of  it  as  any  of  the  Reformers,  and  ex- 
-essed  himself  respecting  it  with  as  much  severity 
{ they  did.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Venice,  and 
3xt  visited  Cyprus,  where  he  read  lectures  for  two 
^ars  with  great  success.  He  afterwards  went  to 
gypt,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  on  his  re- 
im  home  was  appointed  reader  to  Francis  I,  who 
lade  him  bishop  of  Tulle,  and  afterwards  of  Ma9on. 
Lenry  II  translated  him  to  Orleans,  where  he  died  in 
552.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
^e  Gallican  Church,  and  exceedingly  liberal  to  the 
totestants.  He  wrote  an  oration  on  Francis,  and  a 
<atin  letter  for  that  king  to  Charles  V.  In  his  fn- 
eral  oration  on  Francis,  he  hinted  that  the  soul  of  the 
ing  had  gone  to  heaven,  which  excited  the  ire  of  the 
ioctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  thought  that  by  so  doing 
le  opposed  the  doctrine  of  purgatory"  (Hook,  Ecclee. 
3iograp^f  8.  v.);  see  also  Jortin,  Life  of  Erasmut; 
kiyle,  Dictionartf,  s.  v.  Castellanus. 

Diicli6,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  English 
Hiurch  in  America,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
ind  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho 
rent  soon  after  to  England,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Cambridge.  In  1759  he  became  an  assistant  minister 
n  Philadelphia,  having  been  licensed  by  Dr.  Sherlock, 
hen  bishop  of  London.  He  was  appointed  shortly 
ifter  professor  of  oratory  in  the  College,  and  in  1762, 
liter  his  return  from  a  second  visit  to  England,  he  was 
•eceived  as  *^  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  Cburch- 
».'*  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress,  and 
»>ntinued  in  this  office  a  short  time.  His  political 
news,  however,  underwent  a  change,  to  which  he  in- 
sautiottsly  gave  expression,  so  that  in  1777  he  found 
himself  under  the  neoessit^  of  retiring  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  Limibeth 
Asylum,  London.  In  1790  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1798.  His  publications 
comprise  Sermons  (1780,  2  vols.  8vo);  ObservaHoni, 
Morale  etc,,  by  Caspapina  (1778) ;  and  four  detached 
5crmoii*.--Sprague,  Annak,  v,  180. 

Duchobortzi,  the  name  of  a  Russian  sect,  not 
certainly  known  to  have  existed  before  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  word  is  the  plural  of  Duchobozetz,  mean- 
ing Spirit  Wrestler,  It  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  many 
sects  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  designation 
was  adopted  by  themselves  upon  their  separation  from 
the  sect  called  Molokans,  or  Duchotmg  Chrietiany^ 
"  Spuitual  Christians." 

^  Ko  records  being  kept  by  these  people,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  true  time  when  the  separation 
took  place.  It  is,  however,  known  that  a  certain  Ila- 
rion  Pobirochin  originated  it  by  teaching  — 1.  That 

God  was  not  an  essential  being,  but  existed  only  in 
the  generation  of  the  righteous.     2.  That  the  soul  of  | 


the  righteoni  at  death  passes  over  into  another  human 
being,  and  that  of  the  wicked  into  an  animal.  8.  That 
there  are  no  higher  beings  of  any  kind.  4.  That  to 
read  the  Bible  is  needless  trouble,  for  the  spirit  of 
God  will  teach  every  one  his  duty.  Krazinski,  in  his 
work  named  at  the  end  of  this  article,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  a  creed  delivered  by  the  Duchobortzi 
to  a  provincial  governor  at  the  time  of  Catharine's 
persecution:  **God  is  one,  but  one  in  the  Trinity. 
This  holy  Trinity  is  an  inscrutable  being.  The  Father 
is  light,  the  Son  is  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  peace.  They 
are  manifested  in  man— the  Father  by  memory ^  the  Son 
by  reason,  the  Holy  Ghost  by  will.  The  human  soul 
is  the  image  of  God;  but  this  image  is  nothing  but 
memory,  reason,  and  will.  The  soul  existed  and  had 
fallen  before  the  creation  of  the  visible  world ;  it  b 
this  fall  that  is  recounted  in  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which,  like  most  other  portions  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  taken  allegorically.  ...  In  the  beginning 
the  soul's  fisdl  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  contemplated  itself  and  commenced  to  love  itself 
alone,  thereby  abandoning  the  contemplation  and  the 
love  of  God  through  rcilful  pride,  ,  .  .  The  soul  is 
placed  in  the  present  life  as  in  a  place  of  purification, 
in  order  that,  clothed  in  the  flesh  and  abandoned  to  its 
will  and  reason,  it  may  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
and  thus  obtain  pardon  of  its  primary  sin,  or  incur 
eternal  torment.  When  a  body  is  prepared  for  us  in 
this  world,  our  soul  descends  from  above,  comes  to 
take  possession,  and  the  man  is  then  called  into  exist- 
ence. Our  body  is  the  house  in  which  the  soul  is  re- 
ceived, and  in  which  we  lose  all  memory  and  feeling 
of  what  we  had  been  before  incarnation,"  etc.  (p.  27^ 
note). 

Pobirochin  considered  and  called  himself  one  of  the 
righteous,  and  a  son  of  God.  Of  his  followers  he  se- 
lected twenty-four  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  able- 
bodied  ;  twelve  of  them  he  called  archangels,  and  the 
other  twelve  mortiferous  angels.  The  duty  of  the  lat- 
ter was  to  dispose  of  such  as  would  backslide.  They 
refused  to  serve  in  the  army,  on  which  account  they 
were  much  persecuted  under  the  czarina  Catharine  II, 
and  exiled  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  PauL  Alexan- 
der granted  them  a  settlement  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Moloshna,  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where  they  numbered 
about  two  thousand.  In  1889,  the  real  or  alleged  dis- 
covery that  a  secret  tribunal  heid  existed  among  them 
caused  their  banishment  to  the  other  side  of  the  Cau- 
casus. At  present  this  sect  exists  principally  in  the 
districts  along  the  Caucasus,  but  in  smaller  numbers, 
and  less  attached  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sect.  They 
are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  community  of  the 
Duchowny  Christiany,  or  Molokans.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1861  by  a  certain  Ivan  Gregorieff  to  found  the 
sect  among  the  Molokans  residing  at  Tultscha,  in  Bul- 
garia, l>ut  failed,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Russia. 
For  the  usages  of  the  sect,  see  Molokans.  See  Lenz, 
de  Duckobortxis  (Dorpat,  1829,  8vo) ;  Seebohm,  Life  of 
Stqthen  Grellet,  i,  456;  Krashiski,  Histoire  Religieuse 
des  Peoples  Slaves  (Paris,  1858,  8vo). 

Duoho'wuy  (Spiritual),  the  name  of  a  Russian 
sect  which  arose  among  the  Duchowny  Christiany,  or 
Molokans,  on  the  Caucasus,  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  year  1888  a  certain  aged  man  came  ftt>m  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Caucasus,  and  taught  that  he  possessed 
the  power  of  bringing  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  be- 
stowing new  tongues.  He  proved  his  commission  by 
teaching  his  nearest  friends  a  song  which  he  said  was 
in  the  language  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sense  of  which 
could  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  principal  founder  of  this  sect 
was,  however,  Maksim  Rudometkin  Komar,  who  also 
organized  congregations  in  the  surrounding  places 
among  the  Molokans,  and  ei\}oyed  the  highest  estima- 
tion from  them.  The  sect  adopted  the  creed  of  the 
Molokans,  with  the  following  addition :  1.  The  Holy 
Spirit  descends  upon  the  elect  either  directly  or  indi- 
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rectly  hy  being  breathed  ^ipon.  2.  Jamping,  shak- 
ing, contortions,  etc.,  are  infallible  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit  8.  The  swooning  ftom  exertion, 
and  consequent  unintelligible  speaking,  is  considered 
as  the  new  language,  which  none  understand  except 
the  select,  whose  du^  it  is  to  explain  the  muttering 
of  the  enthusiasts.  4.  The  expectation  of  the  near 
end  of  all  things,  and  consequent  inutility  of  labor  be- 
yond extreme  necessity,  is  matter  of  faith.  6.  The 
literalism  of  the  holy  Scriptures  Is  assumed,  even  so 
far  that  Komar  once,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his 
fbllowers  for  their  slothfnlness,  w^nt  to  the  nearest 
mountain,  pretending  to  ascend  and  to  leave  them 
alone ;  the  mass  of  the  people  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
prayed  him  not  to  leave  them,  and  promised  to  be  obe- 
dient. 6.  Repentance  consists  in  the  payment  of  such 
amounts  of  money  as  the  leader  estimates  their  sins  to 
be  worth,  for  which  he  grants  indulgence  in  the  shape 
of  pieces  of  muslin  on  which  are  embroidered  signs 
of  mysterious  signification.  The  Duchowny  are  found 
principally  in  the  Caucasus,  but  almost  every  commu- 
nity of  Molokans  has  a  few  of  them  among  its  mem- 
bers.    See  MoLOKAXS. 

Duchowny  Cliriatiany.    See  Molokans. 

Dudaim.    See  BiANDRAKB. 

Dudgeon,  David,  a  Scotch  sceptic,  was  bom  in 
1706.  Little  is  known  of  his  eariy  history.  In  1782 
he  published  a  treatise  entitled  The  Morai  Worlds 
which  teaches  that  "there  is  no  evil  in  the  moral 
world  but  what  naturally  ariseth  ftova.  the  nature  of 
imperfect  creatures,  who  always  pursue  their  good,  but 
cannot  but  be  liable  to  error  or  mistake,  and  that  evil 
or  sin  is  inseparable  in  some  degree  from  all  created 
beings,  and  most  consistent  with  the  designs  of  a  per- 
fect Creator.**  He  was  called  to*answer  for  it  before 
the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly,  bot  no 
decision  appears  to  have  been  reached.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  Philo9opkical  LeUerg  ooncermng  the  Be- 
ing and  A  UribuUs  of  God  (1787).  *'  These  letters  were 
written  in  the  midst  of  pressing  agricultural  cares,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  author  of  a  work  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Clarke,  The  Exidmoe  and  Unity  of  God,  In 
these  letters  Dudgeon  reaches  a  spedee  of  refined  Spi- 
nozism,  mingled  with  Berkeleyanism.  He  denies  the 
distinction  of  substances  into  spiritual  and  material, 
maintains  that  there  is  no  substance  distinct  from  God, 
and  that  *  all  our  knowledge  but  of  God  is  about  ideas ; 
they  exist  only  in  the  myid,  and  their  essence  and 
modes  consist  only  in  their  being  perceived.'  In 
1789  he  published  A  Cdeddtm  fcnmded  upon  Experience 
and  Reaton^  coUeded  by  a  Father  for  the  Use  of  his 
Children ;  and  in  an  '  Introductory  Letter*  he  wishes 
that  natural  religion  alone  was  embraced  by  all  men, 
and  states  that  though  he  believes  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man  sent  into  our  world  seventeA  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  instruct  mankind,  yet  he  doubts 
whether  he  *  ever  commanded  any  of  those  things  to 
be  written  concerning  him  which  we  have.'  The 
same  year  he  published  A  View  of  the  Necessitarian  or 
Best  Scheme^  freed  from  the  Objections  ofM.  CrousoM^  in 
his  Examinaiion  of  Pope's  Essay  on  if  an.  Dudgeon 
died  at  Upsettlington,  on  the  borders,  Jan.  1748.  His 
works  were  published  in  a  combined  form  in  1765,  in 
a  volume  without  a  printer's  name  attached,  showing 
that  there  was  not  as  yet  thorough  freedom  of  thought 
in  Scotland.  His  writings  had  for  a  time  a  name  in 
the  district  (the  Catechism  reached  a  third  edition), 
but  afterwards  passed  away  completely  from  public 
notice." — ^McCosh,  in  Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  BevieWy  July, 
1865,  p.  552. 

Dudith,  Andreas  Sbardellati,  was  bom  at  Bu- 
da,  in  Hungary,  in  1588,  and  became  bishop  of  Tina, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  1560.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
successively  bishop  of  Csanad,  then  of  FQnf  kirchen, 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian  chapter,  and  in  1562  was 
sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  representative  of 


the  Hungarian  clergy.  Here  he  adroaMa^l 
ing  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  very  strem 
opposed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  A  i 
riage  he  had  contracted  led  him  to  napt  !■  J 
in  1567.  He  then  resided  for  some  tine  at  C 
where  he  openly  professed  the  Prototaat  i 
afterwards  he  lived  on  his  estates  ia  ] 
died  at  Breslan  in  1589.  In  one  pot  of  fas  c 
he  inclined  to  Sodnianism,  but  in  ibi  bttar  w 
his  life  he  professed  the^  evangeUcal  dodrinci  !«v^ 
of  his  writings  were  published  at  Ofleniiid  io  lO 
In  respect  to  toleration,  Dudith  wu  in  admoe  tf  i 
age.  HewritestoBeza,  "Tontrytojnftifrtheki- 
ishment  of  Ochino,  and  the  execotioa  of  <^  & 
you  seem  to  wish  Poland  would  fbUov  job  as^ 
God  forbid  I  When  you  talk  of  your  AngibBf  Oafe^ 
sion,  and  your  Helvetic  Creed,  and  yoor  nnsBiiT.ai 
your  fundamental  truths,  I  keep  thinkins  <tf  tbe  rc 
commandment,  Thou  tkaU  not  kiS"  (Baiefict£*i 
of  the  Baptitts).  The  speeches  made  br  bin  it  Ix: 
were  published  by  Schwarz  under  the  lam  of  Ltar- 
dus  Samuelfy  (Halle,  1748).  See  Moebii^CWH 
Hist,  (N.  T.  1854),  ui,  281,  note;  Stie^ Gmdidk m 
Leben  Dudith' s  (BresLra,  1756). 
DneL    See  Combat. 

Dtiffleld,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pmbr^ 
minister,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  06.,  Pa.,OcLT.lX 
and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  m  IToS;  wkrt  in- 
completing his  theological  studies,  he  btcaaeMff'' 
two  years.  He  was  licensed  in  175^  and  htm^  «- 
cepted  a  call  fh>m  the  united  cbnrcbcs  of  CiriiikK; 
Spring,  and  Monahan,  Pennsylvams,  vas  orisKd- 
1 761.  He  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  sod  t  a^-? 
promoter  of  revivals.  In  1766  he  nndertosk  u  b- 
portant  mission  along  the  frontiers  of  Fttofjtmiii: 
the  Potomac,  with  a  view  to  the  orguhakt^ 
churches.  Some  time  after  he  was  caDed  to  tk  M- 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  aad  t«K 
chaplain  to  the  Colonial  Congress  forpaitof&M^i- 
I  He  attended  the  American  army  throogb  Sew^ef 
I  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Bevolation,a])diBiBi^ 
j  himself  on  all  occasions  the  nncompnniflitg  i^ 
;  of  civil  and  religious  f^«edom.  He  died  F^i''"^ 
He  published  An  Account  <fMs  Tour  ohsftkFr* 
tiers  ofPemuyiwmiac'—A  Thaidaiiifiii$ Semn,ti 
— Sprague,  Anncds,  ili,  186. 
Du  Fresne.  See  Ducakok. 
Dugdale,  Sib  William,  an  EngUA  vl&^ 
was  bom  in  Warwickshire,  Sq>temba  12, 1^  &^ 
devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Engfii^i^ 
uities.  Ho  died  February  10, 1686.  ABMi^b»* 
ings,  the  most  notable  is  the  Momatkm  At^if^ 
(1655-78»  8  vols.  fbl.  London ;  new  ed.  of  toL  i,  1* 
3d  edit.  1817-29,  8  vols,  fol.),  cootaiifflg  n  »«^ 
of  the  religious  houses  of  England,  widi  akn^^ 
lustrative  plates ;  an  English  venioD  (fnls^  ^ 
James  Wright)^  abridged,  vp^tmA  in  lOJ.  oi^ 
other  in  1718  (foL),  probably  by  John  S«ew>^^ 
also  published  The  History  of  the  Anae^  A^  ** 
asterieSy  etc.,  being  two  additional  ▼olmaei  tol» 
dale's  ifofwsrtcow  (2  vole.  fol.  1722-23>  ^^% 
wrote  a  History  (fSt.PauTs  Caihedrd  (P^^*^ 
edit,  by  Ellis,  London,  1818).— Kippis,B»W'^ 
tannicOy  v,  479. 

Dngaet,  Jacques  Joseph,  an  endwot  ii^ 
divine,  was  bom  at  Montbrison,  Dec.  9, 1«a  «' " 
ordained  priest  in  1677.  He  belonged  to  ^^*^, 
gation  of  the  Oratory  tifl  1686,  when  the  Ccaptp" 
declared  against  Cartesianism  and  JsW"^ 
then  went  to  Brussels  to  enjoy  the  society 


ofkiifri^ 


Antoine  Amauld,  with  whose  doctrinal  view  »  ^ 
oughly  sympathized.  Dnguet  returned  to  ftir«  "J 
shortly  afterwards,  and  spent  the  w*""*'^^  a 
in  retirement  He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  J5,i:S^  J 
life  was  embittered  by  the  theological  dL<pote>  «^ 
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I ;  and  his  opposition  to  the  bnll  UmffemUus^  his  at- 
hment  to  Qaesnel,  whose  piety  and  talents  were 
n  to  his  own,  with  tiis  genen&l  adhSsion  to  the  prin- 
les  of  Jansenism,  caused  him  great  annoyance  from 
ruling  Church  party.  Among  his  works  are  Ex- 
oadon  du  Hvre  de  la  Gtmkse  telon  la  mithode  des 
irU8  Pkres  (Paris,  1732,  6  vob.  12mo)  i^Explicaium 
Uvre  de  Job  (Paris,  1782,  4  vols.  12mo)  :—Traite  de 
croix  de  notre  Seignew  Jitus-Chritt  (Paris,  1713,  9 
s.) : —  Traites  doffmcUiquee  tur  FEucharitiie  (1727, 
no):  —  Conferences  EccUsiastiques  (Paris,  2  vols, 
no) : — Explication  des  xxv  premiers  diapitres  d^Isaie 
iris,  1734,  6  vols.  12mo).— Herzog,  Beat-Encyldop. 
535. 

Du  Halde,  Jban  Baptists,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was 
m  at  Paris,  1674,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in 
)8.  His  superiors  gave  him  the  task  of  editing  the 
ters  of  missionary  Jesuits,  especially  of  those  in 
lina.  The  ft'uit  of  his  labors  appeared  in  his  De- 
•iption  geograpkique  ei  Mstorique  de  tempire  de  la 
iMie  (Paris,  1785,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  translated.  The  gener- 
History  of  China  (London,  1786, 4  vols.  8vo).  After 
e  death  of  Legobien  (q.  v.),  Du  Halde  continued  the 
iblication  of  the  celebrated  Letters  Edifiantes  et  Curt- 
ses  icrUea  des  missions  itrangsres,  depuis  le  9"**  recueU 
jgu'ou  26"^.     He  died  at  Paris  August  18, 1743. 

Duke  (from  the  Latin  dux,  a  leader)  stands  in  our 
srsion  for  two  Heb.  terms :  Cj^^K  (see  a  dissertation 
1  this  word  by  Sprenger,  in  the  Zeitschr,  f,  deutsch, 
orgenl.  Geselischa/t,  XII,  ii,  816),  (dluph%  a  leader, 
hich,  besides  its  ordinary  sense  o{  guide  or  friend,  is 
»ed  technically  of  the  phglarch,  or  head  of  a  tribe  or 
ttion,  especially  of  the  Edomitish  chieftains  (Gen. 
xxvi,  15-43;  Exod.  xv,  15;  1  Chron.  i,  51-54),  rare- 
'■  of  the  Jews  ("governor,"  Zech.  ix,  7 ;  xii,  5,  6), 
3(1  once  of  chie&  in  general  ("  captahi,"  Jer.  xiii,  21) ; 
Iso  ^"^03,  nasik^,  one  anointed  (usually  in  poetry), 
poken  of  the  mcignates  of  Sihon,  perhaps  by  a  peri- 
hrase  for  that  king  himself  (Josh,  xiii,  21),  elsewhere 
f  other  "  princes'*  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  30 ; 
hm.  xi,  8;  "principal  men,*'  Mic.  v,  5). 

Dnkiphath.  See  Lapwing. 
Dul^oimer  (Chald.  h^SBTailD,  mmponydh';  Sept 
vfi^iavia,Y\i\g,  symphonia),  a  musical  instrument,  not 
a.  use  among  Uie  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  mentioned  in 
)an.  iii,  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  form 
tf  K^aa'^D  (syphonya',  where  the  text  correctively 
K>iDts  i<^a9^D),  along  with  several  other  instruments, 
rhich  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a 
^Iden  image  set  up  for  national  worship  during  the 
)eriod  of  the  captivity  of  Judah.  Luther  translates  it 
ute,  Grotius  adopts  the  view  of  Servius,  who  consid- 
ers nmphonia  to  be  the  same  with  the  crooked  trumpet 
[tibia  obliqua,  irXayiavXog) ;  he  also  quotes  Isidore 
[ii,  22),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drum.  Rabbi  Saa- 
lia  Gaon  (Comm.  on  Dan,')  describes  the  sumphoryah 
as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
SchilU  hag-gtborim  (m  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xxxii,  39-42; 
Bee  Joel  Brill's  Prefiace  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of 
the  Psalms),  by  Kircher,  Bartholoccius,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Biblical  critics.  The  same  instrument  is  stUl 
in  use  among  peasants  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in 
Southern  Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar 
name  sqmpogna  or  tampogna.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Gr.  ffufi^wvia  (whence 
Eng.  symphony),  and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to  this  view, 
expresses  astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should 
have  made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee  tongue :  it  is  prob- 
able, he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  dulcimer  (A.  V.) 
^^as  mtroduced  into  Babylon  by  some  Greek  or  West- 
em-Asiatic  musician  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar during  one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Gesenius  adopts  this  deriva- 


tion (Thes.  Eeb.  p.  941),  and  cites  Polybius  (op.  A  then. 
X,  52,  p.  489,  ed.  Casaub.)  and  Isidore  (Orig.  iii,  21)  in 
confirmation.  Others  regard  it  as  a  Shemitic  word, 
and  connect  it  with  *)BnD,  *'a  tube"  (Fttrst).  The 
word  ^IBSD  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (Sukka,  36  a),  where 
it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe,  with  a  case 
(Chelim,  xvi,  8) ;  but  the  explanation  [chelim,  ii,  6)  by 
D*^fi30  is  not  clear  (Rosenmilller  on  Dan,  L  c).  Lan- 
dau (Aruch.  Art  *)1BQD)  considers  it  synonymous  with 
siphon.  Ibn  Tahia,  in  his  commentary  on  Dan.  iii,  5, 
rendos  it  by  ttJiaXiTlX  (dpyava),  organ,  the  well- 
known  powerftil  musical  instrument  composed  of  a 
series  of  pipes.  Rabbi  Elias,  whom  Buxtorf  quotes 
(^Lex.  Talm.  col.  1504),  translates  it  by  the  German  word 
Leier  Qyre).  The  old-fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor 
of  the  harpsichord,  is  said  to  liave  resembled  in  tone 
the  ancient  dulciiner.  The  modem  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung  with 
about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each  end ; 
the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length,  the  longest  36 ; 
it  is  played  with  two  small  hammers  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  performer.  —  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Musical  In- 
struments. 

Dulclnists,  followers  of  Doldno,  or  Dulcinus,  a 
priest  and  native  of  Novara,  Italy,  who  followed  Se- 
garelli  (q.  v.)  as  leader  of  the  Apostolici  (q.  v.),  about 
A.D.  1800.  He  and  his  followers,  being  put  under 
the  ban,  fortified  a  mountain  in  Novara,  where  they 
were  taken  prisoners.  "  He  was  charged  with  con- 
tempt of  the  Catholic  hierarchy ;  also  with  asserting  a 
succession  of  three  theocracies— that  those  tmder  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  already  passed;  that  the 
third,  imder  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  then  in  operation. 
His  followers  called  themselves  *The  Spiritual  Con- 
gregation and  the  Order  of  the  Apostles.'  *  We  alone 
(they  said)  are  in  the  perfection  in  which  the  apostles 
were,  and  in  the  liberty  which  proceeds  immediately 
from  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  we  acknowledge  obedi- 
ence neither  to  the  pope  nor  to  any  other  human  be- 
ing ;  nor  has  he  any  power  to  excommunicate  us.  .  . . 
The  pope  can  give  no  absolution  from  sins  unless  he 
be  as  holy  as  St.  Peter,  living  in  entire  poverty  and 
humility  ...  so  that  all  the  popes  and  prelates  since 
St.  Sylvester,  having  deviated  from  that  original  holi- 
ness, are  prevaricators  and  seducers,  with  the  single 
exception  of  pope  Celestine,  Pietro  di  Morone,  etc.* 
(See  Fleury,  liv.  xd,  sec.  x^dii.)  Lastly,  to  consum- 
mate his  odium,  his  followers,  who  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, were  assailed  with  the  primitive  and  accus- 
tomed calumny  of  promiscuous  prostitution"  (Wad- 
dington,  Ckurch  Hiiory,  chap.  xxii).  Extracts  from 
two  of  the  writings  of  Dolcino  are  given  in  the  HistO' 
ria  Dulcini,  and  in  the  Additamentum  ad  Eistoriam 
Dulcini  in  Mnratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  ix,  425  sq.,  cited 
in  Herzog,  Real-EncMop,  iii,  468  sq.,  ttom.  which  we 
condense  the  following  statements. 

After  strongly  asserting  his  orthodoxy,  Dolcino 
predicted  that  in  the  year  1808  his  opponents  should 
be  destroyed ;  that  he  and  his  followers  should  then, 
without  molestation,  preach  publicly,  and  in  these  last 
days  all  Christians  should  embrace  his  doctrines.  As 
this  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  in  1803,  he  postponed 
its  fulfilment  to  1304,  imder  the  pi^tence  that  God 
had  especially  called  him,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
import  of  the  Bible  prophecies.  He  distinguished  four 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  divine  life,  each  of  which 
was  good  in  the  first  instance,  but  had  been  superseded 
as  it  became  degenerate.  The  patriarchs  of  the  old 
covenant  belonged  to  the  first  epoch.  In  the  second, 
Christ  appeared  with  his  apostles,  to  supersede  the  de- 
generated Judaism  by  new  virtues,  especially  celiba- 
cy, poverty,  and  the  giving  up  of  earthly  goods.  The 
third  epoch  began  with  pope  Sylvester  and  the  emper- 
or Ck)nstantine,  when  the  Christians,  in  order  to  edo- 
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cate  the  newlj-converted  masses  of  heathen  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  dutv,  were  obliged  to  accept  riches,  and 
siiow  the  heathen  how  to  apply  the  goods  of  this  worid 
to  the  honor  of  God.  Bat  seal  waxed  cold,  and  the 
lore  of  the  world  increased,  until  a  reaction  appear- 
ed in  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  As  this  effort  to  in- 
duce self-denial  in  the  clergy  and  the  monks  fuled, 
the  more  stringent  rules  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans followed.  But  these  also  were  of  no  effiect 
The  fourth  epoch,  according  to  Dolcino,  was  the  re- 
newal of  apostolic  life  by  Segarelli  and  liimself,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  This  apostolical 
life  demands  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  earthly 
possessions,  and  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  brethren 
in  the  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  external  forms, 
usages,  or  regulations.  From  these  doctrines  it  would 
appear  that  Uie  teachings  of  the  abbot  Joachim  (q.  ▼.) 
had  had  a  certain  effect  upon  Dolcino,  and  that  the 
views  which  Joachim  cherished  in  regard  to  the  era  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  embraced  by  Dolcino,  although 
this  is  generally  denied.  Aside  from  the  apocalyptical 
prophecies,  the  doctrines  of  Dolcino  seem  to  be  pene- 
trated by  a  mysticism  which  repudiated  external 
things,  considering  them  as  the  cause  of  evil.  Love, 
in  its  perfection,  was  to  be  realized  as  the  inner  bond 
of  souls,  supreme  over  all  law.  All  human  relations, 
especially  that  of  man  and  wife,  were  to  be  founded 
upon  a  merely  spiritual  union ;  all  law,  as  well  as  all 
right  of  property,  were  to  be  removed,  so  that  noth- 
ing should  prevent  roan  from  enjoying  the  highest 
state  of  perfection.  Doldno  lived  himself  with  a  for- 
mer nun,  Margaretlia,  whom  he  called  Ms  dilectissima 
sorar^  in  voluntary  poverty.  The  dangerous  tendency 
of  such  doctrines  is  obvious.  That  Dolcino  perceived 
the  true  nature  and  causes  of  certain  abuses  in  the 
Church,  and  that  he  honestly  desired  to  correct  them, 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  His  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  common  people ;  to  them  he  seemed 
a  hero  and  martyr,  while  to  the  armies  which  persecu- 
ted him  he  seemed  a  false  prophet,  punished  by  the 
powerful  arm  of  God.  Dante  compares  Dolcino  to 
Mohammed  (JnfemOy  xxvili,  55,  etc.).  Dolcino  waa 
tortured  to  death  at  Vercelli  by  order  of  Clement  V. 
See  Moshehn  (Murdoch's  ed.),  Church  ffUtory,  blc.  iii, 
c  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  14 ;  Krone,  Fra  Dolcino  tmd  die 
Patarener  (I^ips.  1844) ;  Mariotti,  Pra  Dolcino  and  kit 
Timet  (Loud.  1853) ;  Gieseler,  Church  Bitlory,  ii,  §  87 ; 
and  Apostolici;  Seoarblli. 

Dulia  (^otfXeia),  worship  paid  to  saints  and  angels. 
In  the  Greek  Church,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
Xarpda,  worship  due  only  to  God,  and  TifAtirucrt  rrpoff- 
KvvtjffiQ,  adoration  which  may  he  rendered  to  images. 
Authority  for  this  distinction  is  found  in  a  decision  of 
the  second  Council  of  Nicsoa,  A.D.  787  (sess.  vii),  as 
follows:  *'We  decide  that  the  holy  images,  whetiier 
painted  or  graven,  or  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  view,  whether  in  churches, 
upon  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  upon  walls,  or 
in  private  houses,  or  by  the  ws^ide,  since  the  often- 
er  Jesus  Christ,  his  blessed  mother,  and  the  saints  are 
seen  in  their  images,  the  more  will  men  be  led  to  think 
of  the  oriidnals,  and  to  love  them.  Salutation  and 
the  adoration  of  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  images,  but 
not  the  worship  of  IcUria,  which  belong  to  God  alone : 
nevertheless,  it  is  lawful  to  bum  lights  before  them, 
and  to  incense  tbem,  as  is  usually  done  with  the  cross, 
the  books  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  sacred  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  pious  use  of  the  ancients ;  for  honor  so 
paid  to  the  image  is  transmitted  to  the  original  which 
it  represents.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fa- 
thers, and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
we  order  that  they  who  dare  to  think  or  teach  other- 
wise, if  bishops  or  other  clerlu,  shall  be  deposed ;  if 
monks  or  laymen,  shall  be  excommunicated*'  (Lan- 
don,  Manuai  of  Councils,  487 ;  lAbbe  and  Cossart,C(m- 
dl.  vii,  1-968 ;  Mansi.Owiai.  xiii,  874  sq. ;  Hefele,  Com- 
dlienffetchichte,  §  854). 


In  the  Boman  Church  a  distioctioD  basd!) 
latria  (Xarpiia),  worship  doe  to  God;  ddb 
adoration  or  invocation  of  sainto  and  aaf^;  ai^l 
perduKa  {vmpSovXtia),  dne  to  tiie  Virgii  HmjM 
(CouneU  of  Trent,  sess.  xxv).  Pietaitaii,  fitm} 
reject  all  these  distinctionB.  See  Hagcebid,iSsi| 
o//>orfr»ct,§  188;  Haag,  fiiftoirf  4»  A^mO*' 
/M9W,ii,77;  Bumet,On  the  Articlet,astTa;mi% 
articles  Idolatbt  ;  Iicaoe  Wobship;  Irrocjus 
OF  Saints. 

Dn'mah  (Het>>  I>imak\  TTUr^,  tOem),^  m 
of  a  (person  and)  district  and  also  of  a  tovv. 

1.  (Sept.  Aovfidy  'Idovfid,  l^/ioca;  V^Dm) 
The  fourth  son  of  Ishmael  (RC.  post  SO$i),Bdte 
tribe  descended  from  him,  as  hence  of  the  rcgiotiikA 
ited  by  them  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv,14;  iauiB.1% 
In  Isakh  (xxi,  11%  the  *'  burden  of  Domsk"  ii  en|U 
with  Seir,  the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedat  h  i 
doubtless  the  same  called  at  this  day  Stoij  «  Snii 
Duma,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Snin  iem 
and  Arabia,  with  a  fortified  castle  (Xiebabr,!^^ 
p.  344),  marked  on  D'Anville*s  map  under  k.  ai^ 
long.  58^ ;  the  Dumalh  lying  5  or  7  d&ytjimmbm 
Damascus,  and  13  from  Medina,  in  the  ikni  k 
or  Sirhan  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Arab.  ed.  Gsgner,  pii^; 
probably  also  the  Dumaiiha  of  Ptolemy  (r,  IS).  Hi 
identification  (see  Freytag,£rMtflafc*^p.58)tii4( 
name  of  a  town  in  the  north-wesieni  piit«ftktft 
nhisnk  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tzaditiBdits,ilekfi 
the  same  beUef  (see  the  MS,  Mir-iA  a-f"»«)-  ^^ 
lexicographers  and  gec^raphers  of  their  a^in  » 
pressly  state  that  it  is  correctly  ""Dimald-JaM:' 
^'Duma  d-Jendei;'  signifyhig  "Domih  of  tfci «» 
or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  ssid  to  htw  fe« 
built  (MS.  aihak,  Maratid,  and  Miukknk,t.r).  & 
Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean  "stones  swAwia* 
can  lift"  (see  the  Kamut),  and  seems  to  ip&ite^ 
the  place  was  built  of  unhewn  or  Cydopeaa  wmer, 
similar  to  that  of  very  andent  structures.  TW  tr« 
itself,  which  is  one  of  the  "  KuPMyat"  rf  Wsfr  e- 
Kura  (see  the  Maratid,  s.  v.  Dumah),  8|fMO  » 1» 
called  Z>inna,  and  the  fortress  which  it  contsim  ti  few 
the  special  appeUation  of  "Marid."    See  Ainu 

2.  (Sept  'Pifivd  V.  r.  *PovfM ;  Vnlgate  ^^\} 
town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (JoA.n.2i 
in  the  group  west  by  south  of  Hebroo  (M,G*^ 
in  loc.).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OnomaM.  i.  ▼■^'^ 
Duma)  say  it  was  then  alarge  viDage  (niflFT^JJ 
17  miles  ftt>m  Eleutheropolis  (BeitJibrin),  is  *e  * 
trict  of  Daroma  Q:  e.  "the  south,"  from  the  Betef 
Di*l"J).  Dr.  Robmson  possed  the  nrins  of  •  nCtf 
called  ed-Daumehj  6  miles  sooth-west  of  Hetns(** 
i,  314),  and  thb  is  probablv  the  same  place.  (S«  «* 
Kicpert's  Map,  1856 ;  and  Van  de  VeMe'i  Jft«*^  ^ 
808). 

Dumb  (dI»,  iBem';  but  in  Hah.  u,9,B«^** 
Gr.  Kw^oQy  which  also  signifies  deaf,  since  the  twt^ 
fects  generally  accompany  each  other;  •!»  «^7 
tpeechlett,  Mark  vii,  87;  ix,  17,  25;  a^-rec,'**^ 
Act8viii,82;  1  Cor.  xii,2;  2  Pet.ii,16;  sadiw»^ 
Luke  i,  20),  has  the  following  rignificatioos:  (LI »• 
unable  to  speak  by  reason  of  natural  hifintuty^^ 
iv,  11).  <2.)  One  unable  to  speak  by  reswa  rf«s 
of  knowing  what  to  say,  or  how  to  say  it;  «*•*  fj^ 
er  mode  of  address  to'  use,  or  what  rea««  *»  »^ 
in  his  own  behalf  (Prov.  xxxi,  8).  (8.)  Oi»  "T 
ing  to  speak  (Psa.  xxxix,  9).  We  have  » i^ 
able  instanee  of  thb  venerating  dumbness,  or  w»ft 
in  the  case  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x,  8),  after  Nadsb  wjifr 
hu,  his  sons,  were  consumed  by  fire.  "^•""VrJ 
peace ;"  did  not  exclaim  against  the  joitioe «  ^ 
but  saw  the  propriety  of  the  dtroie  procednt  i» 
humbly  acquiesced  in  it,  Christ  restored  »  »» '■ 
was  dumb  from  dmnoniacal  influence  (Mittix,*- j 
Luke  xi,  14),  and  another  who  was  both  M  <^ 
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b  from  the  same  cause  (Matt,  xii,  22).  The  man  I 
was  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ; 
rk  vii,  82-85),  whom  Christ  restored,  was  not  dumb, 
probably  deaf  6y  nature,  but  was  one  who  had  a 
iral  impediment  to  enunciation,  or  who,  having 
Y  lost  his  bearing,  gradually  lost  much  of  his 
cb,  and  had  become  a  stammerer.  Such  an  im- 
ment  is  either  naimralj  arising  from  what  is  called 
r,  or  ulcer,  by  which  any  one  is,  as  we  say,  tongue- 
or  brought  on  when,  fh>m  an  early  loss  of  hear- 
the  membrane  of  the  tongue  becomes  rigid  and 
ble  to  perform  its  office.  1^  Deaf  ;  Silence. 
hunont,  Gabriel,  was  bom  at  Crest,  in  Dau- 
ly,  Aug.  10, 1680.  His  first  settlement  was  over 
Walloon  church  in  Leipzig.  In  1720  he  was  call- 
o  Rotterdam.  Here  he  was  held  in  very  high  es- 
ition.  He  was  also  for  a  time  chaplain  to  the 
^  embassy  at  Paris.  His  essays,  included  in  Sau- 
s  Diacaura  sur  la  Bible,  and  also  in  Bfasson's  Uistoire 
ique  de  la  r^mblique  des  leUres^  bear  witness  to  his 
snsive  knowledge,  and  especially  to  his  acquaint- 
e  with  the  Oriental  languages.  A  volume  of  val- 
le  sermons  from  tus  pen  was  published  after  his 
th  by  his  colleague,  De  Superville  (Rotterdam,  1749, 
).  He  died  Jan.  1,1748. 
>n  Moulin,  Charles.  See  Moulin,  Du. 
Da  MotQin,  Pierre.  See  Moulin,  Du. 
Dtunplers,  a  name  of  reproach  given  to  the  Don- 
«,  or  German  Baptists.  See  Baptists,  German. 
Dnnasli  ben-Labrath  ha-Levi,  an  eminent 
fish  scholar,  was  bom  in  Bagdad  about  A.D.  920, 
nt  most  of  his  life  at  Fez,  and  died  at  Cordova 
mt  A.D.  98Q.  His  writings  contributed  largely  to 
t  development  of  Hebrew  lexicography  and  Biblical 
igesis.  These  writings  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
itroversies  with  Saadia  (q.  v.)  and  Menachem  ben- 
ruk  (q.  v.).  His  criticisms  of  the  grammatical  and 
egetical  works  of  Saadia  are  entitled  ni:i^;z?r)  *1&D 
t  Book  o/Animadffemons),  only  fragments  of  which 
nain.  They  show  that  he  was  a  better  gramma- 
n,  especially  as  to  knowledge  of  the  verb,  than  Sa- 
ia.  These  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  ^H^  t^B^, 
fork  of  Aben  Ezra  (q.  v.)  written  in  defence  of  Sa- 
ia,  published  with  a  critical  commentary  by  Lipp- 
inn,  and  with  a  preface  by  Jost  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1843). 
a  criticism  of  Menachem*s  Hebrew  Lexicon  con- 
ns,  according  to  Ftirst,  200  articles,  each  concluding 
th  some  terse  remark  or  saying  in  rhyme.  It  was 
blbhed  with  notes  by  H.  Filipowski,  and  with  re- 
irks  by  Leopold,  Dukes,  and  Earchheimer,  by  the 
ndon  Antiquarian  Society  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  1855). 
le  principal  points  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
l :  1.  Dunash  classifies  verbs  and  adverbt  separately, 
d  objects  to  the  derivation  of  the  former  from  the 
ter.  2.  Distinguishes  the  terrnU  letters  of  verbs 
»m  nouns  similar  in  form  by  grammatical  rules.  8. 
lows  the  advantage  of  the  application  of  the  Chaldee 
d  Arabic  in  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  words.  4. 
iparts  in  more  than  twenty-four  different  verses 
»m  the  Masoretic  text,  which  by  many  are  thought 
yield  a  better  sense.  FUrst  sayv  of  this  work  that 
is  "  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  a  knowledge  of 
ebrcw  philology,  of  the  new  Hebrew  poetry,  and  of 
e  state  of  Jewish  culture  in  Spain  in  the  tenth  cen- 
ry.**  The  influence  which  Dunash  exercised  over 
wish  grammarians  and  expositors  of  the  Bible  is 
en  in  the  ft^uent  quotations  made  ftt>m  his  works 
'  the  principal  lexicographers  and  commentators, 
ch  as  Rashi,  Joseph  Cara,  Aben-Ezra,  and  Kimchi. — 
ukes.  Liter.  MittkeiL  iher  die  altesL  hebrdischen  Ex- 
ften,  Cframmatiher  u.  Lexicoffrcq)hen  (Stuttg.  1844), 
149,  etc ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  libr,  Uebr, ;  Ether- 
ge,  Introduction  to  Jl^r,  Literature,  p.  878  and  879 ; 
Irst,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lericon  (Leipe.  and  Lond. 
^*\  Preface,  zzv  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  i,  709. 


Dunash  (Adonim)  ben-Tanlm,  the  Babylomany 
bom  arirlkk  about  A.D.  900,  was  educated  at  Keira- 
w4n  by  the  celebrated  Isaac  IsraSli  (q.  v.),  and  died 
about  960.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  become  so 
proficient  in  Hebrew  learning  that  he  was  able  to 
write  an  elaborate  critique  of  the  works  of  Saadia,  be- 
sides writing  also  a  special  Hebrew  grammar  contain- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  lingubtic  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Booh  of  Creation,  His  writings  (mostly  yet  in 
manuscript)  are  often  referred  to  by  Aben-Ezra  and 
other  expositors.  Dunash  was  the  first  who  maintain- 
ed that  the  Hebrew  language  has  diminutives,  which 
are  effected  by  the  endings  ')i  and  y< ;  e.  g.  'p3'^^&t,  2 
Sam.  xiii,  20.  Aben-Ezra  opposes  this  opinion,  and 
asserts  that  the  Hebrew  language  has  no  diminutives ; 
but  Ewald,  in  his  Grammar  (c.  167),  has  espoused  Du- 
nash's  opinion.— Kitto,  Cyclojxedia,  i,  710 ;  Ftirst,  Ho' 
brew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  Preface,  p.  xxv. 

Done;  (prop.  $*^&2C,  tsaphi^a,  Ezek.  iv,  15,  spoken 
exclusively  of  animals,  such  as  the  cow  or  camel ;  also 
"l^^,  dolmen,  ordure,  as  spread  on  land,  2  Kings  ix, 
87 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  10 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ;  ix,  22 ;  xvi,  4 ;  xxv, 
88 ;  while  l&IID,  pe'reeh,  ngni^esftecee  as  contahied  in 
the  entrails  of  victims,  Exod.  xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  iv,  11 ; 
viU,  17;  xvi,  27;  Num.  ix,  5;  Mai.  ii,  8.  On  the 
other  hand,  human  excrement  is  specially  denoted  by 
nx^  ttedh%  Dent  xxiii,  18;  Ezek.  iv,  12;  a  sense 
also  applied  to  b^ft,  ffe'lel,  Job  x^,  7 ;  Ezek.  iv,  12, 15 ; 
Zeph.  i,  17 ;  but  not  necessarily  to  Vbt,  gaiat,  1  Kings 
xiv,  10.  The  Greek  word  is  ic6irpoc,  whether  of  men  or 
brutes ;  used  in  the  Sept.  for  all  the  above,  but  found 
in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  form  Kofrpia,  manure,  Luke 
xiii,  8 ;  while  oKvpaXov,  Phil,  iii,  8,  property  signifies 
re/)iue).  The  use  of  such  substances  among  the  Jews 
was  twofold. 

1.  As  manure.  This  consisted  either  of  straw  steep- 
ed in  liquid  manure  (hS^Tp  *^^a,  lit.  in  dung-water, 
Isa.  xxv,  10),  or  the  sweepings  (nn^lD,  Isa.  v,  25)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
from  about  the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (rbCK) 
outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence 
the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii,  18),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (Mbhna,  Shahb,  8, 
§  1-8).  See  below.  The  mode  of  applying  manure 
to  trees  was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  in- 
serting it  (Luke  xiii,  8),  as  still  practised  in  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  PartMes,  p.  856).  In  the  case  9  sacri- 
fices the  dung  was  burned  outside  the  camp  (Exod. 
xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  iv,  11 ;  viii,  17 ;  Num.  xix,  5) :  hence 
the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii,  8. 
Particular  directions  were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  en- 
force cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Dent, 
xxiii,  12  sq.):  it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a 
man*s  house  into  a  receptacle  for  it  (HK^m,  2  Kings 
X,  27;  A;p,  Ezra  vi,  11;  Dan.  ii,  5;*fii;"29,  A.  V., 
*'  dunghiir*) ;  public  establbhments  of  that  nature  are 
still  found  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Russeirs 
A  leppOy  i,  84).  The  expression  to  "  cast  out  as  dung'* 
implied  not  only  the  offensiveness  of  the  object,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  Kings  xiv,  10),  and  still 
more  exposure  (2  Kings  ix,  87 ;  Jer.  viii,  2).  The  rev- 
erence of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  permit  the  pro- 
nunciation of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  Scripture,  and 
accordingly  more  delicate  words  were  substituted  in 
the  margin  (HKlX  l^oah%  for  D'^K'nn,  charcum%  or 
D'^'in,  charim'^2  Kings  vi,  25;  x,  27;^xviii,  27 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Gilalai, 
Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Bfadmannah,  shows  that 
these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend  to  ordinary  mat- 
ters. The  term  mcv/SaXa  (A.  V.,  "dung,"  Phil,  iii,  8) 
is  applied  by  Josephus  (  War,  v,  18, 7)  to  ordure  (comp. 
Ecclus.  xxvii,  4).    See  Manube. 
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2.  As  fuel  In  a  district  where  wood  is  scarce, 
dang  is  so  valuable  for  this  purpose  that  little  t>f  it  is 
spared  for  the  former.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
fire-wood  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  has  therefore 
made  dung  in  all  ages  highly  prized  as  a  substitute : 
it  was  used  for  heating  lime-ldlns  (Theophr.  Ia^,  69), 
ovens,  and  for  balung  cakes  (Ezek.  iv,  12, 15),  the  even 
heat  which  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for  the 
latter  operation.  Cows'  and  cameb'  dung  is  still  usad 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i,  67) :  they  even  form  a  species  of  pan  for  fry- 
ing eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  Al^po^  i,  39) ;  in  Egypt 
the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and  formed  into  flat, 
round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  i,  262 ;  ii,  141).  This  use  of  dung  for  fuel  by  the 
ancient  Israelites,  however,  is  collected  incidentally 
from  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Ezeklel,  being 
commanded,  as  a  symbolical  action,  to  bake  his  bread 
with  human  dung,  excuses  himself  from  the  nse  of  an 
unclean  thing,  and  is  permitted  to  employ  cows'  dung 
instead  (Ezek.  iv,  12-15).  This  shows  Uiat  the  dung 
of  animals,  at  least  of  dean  animals,  was  usual,  and 
that  no  ideas  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  were  attached 
to  its  employment  for  this  purpose.  The  nse  of  cow- 
dung  for  fuel  is  known  to  European  villagers,  who,  at 
least  in  the  west  of  England,  prefer  it  in  baking  their 
bread  *'  under  the  crock,"  on  account  of  the  long-con- 
tinued and  equable  heat  which  it  maintains.  It  is 
there  also  not  unusual  in  a  summer  evening  to  see 
aged  people  travelling  the  green  lanes  with  baskets  to 
collect  the  cakes  of  cow-dung  which  have  dried  upon 
the  road.  This  helps  out  the  ordinary  fire  of  wood, 
and  makes  it  bum  longer.  In  many  tiiinly- wooded 
parts  of  south-western  Asia,  the  dung  of  cows,  camels, 
horses,  asses,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  the  most 
common,  is  collected  with  great  zeal  and  diligence 
from  the  streets  and  highways,  chiefly  by  young  girb. 
They  also  hover  on  the  skirts  of  travellers,  and  there 
are  often  amusing  scrambles  among  them  for  the  drop- 
pings of  the  cattle.  The  dung  is  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw  and  made  into  cakes,  which  are  stuck 
up  by  their  own  adhesiveness  against  the  walls  of  the 
cottages,  or  are  laid  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  until 
sufficiently  dried.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  whole 
village  with  its  walls  thus  garnished,  which  has  a  sin- 
gular and  not  very  agreeable  appearance  to  a  Europe- 
an traveller.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result 
of  the  summer  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is  shown  in 
large  conical  heaps  or  stacks  of  dried  dung  upon  the 
top  of  every  cottage.  The  usages  of  the  Jews  in  this 
matter  ^ere  probably  similar  in  Idndy  although  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  they  prevailed  cannot  now  be  estimated. 
(See  Kitto,  Pictorial  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii,  p.  cccxlix. — 
Smith,  s.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Fueu 

DuNO-OATB  (n'iDdfi<n  ^Td,  sha^ar  ha-ashpoth', 
Neh.  iU,  14,  or  ntt^KH  1?123,  ii,  18 ;  xii,  81 ;  contract- 
ed nifi^n  -l?b,  ska'ar  korshephoty,  iii,  18,  L  e.  gate 
of  the  dmg-hiUs;  Sept.  i)  wvXrj  [v.  r.  in  xii,  81,  to  ril- 
Xog]  TTJQ  Koirqiag ;  Vulg.  porta  sterquilirm  or  [ii,  13] 
etercoris;  A.V.  "dung-port"  in  ii,  18),  a  gate  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem  on  the  south-west  quarter,  1000  cubits 
fi^m  the  Valley  Gate  (Neh,  iii,  13)  toward  the  south 
(Neh.  xii,  81) ;  a  position  that  fixes  it  at  the  S.W.  an- 
gle of  Mt.  Zion  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the 
Gosp.  App.  ii,  p.  11).  It  was  doubtless  so  called  from 
the  piles  of  garbage  collected  in  the  valley  of  Tophet 
(q.  V.)  below.  See  Bbthso.  (Compare  the  EsqyUine 
Hill  at  Rome.)  Josephus  {War,Y,  4,  2)  calls  it  the 
Gate  qfihe  Essenes  (4  'Effffrjv&v  ttvXti).  See  Jerusa- 
lem. 

DUNGHILL  (niDlSK,  ashpoth',  1  Sam.  ii,  3;  Psa. 

cxiii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv,  5 ;  njp^p,  madmenah',  a  heap  of 

compost,  Isa,  xxv.  10 ;  Chald.  !|bj3,  nevcUu\  Ezra  vii, 

11,  or  "^^ja,  nevaH\  Dan.  ii,  6;  iii,  29,  a  sink;  Greek 

^fl-pi'a,  Ecclus,  xxii,  2 ;  Luke  xiv,  36).     From  Isa.  1 


xxv,  10,  we  learn  that  the  bulk  «f  maBc 
creased  by  the  addition  of  straw,  wiiidi  va,  tf  o^ 
as  with  us,  left  to  rot  in  the  dnnghOL  Som  d^ 
regulations  connected  with  this  use  of  doigitla 
from  the  Talmud.  The  heaping  op  of  s  dogkiiii 
public  place  exposed  the  owner  to  tie  lefmtim 
damage  it  might  occasion,  and  aziy  one  vsiale^ 
to  take  it  away  (BoftaiTama,  1,8, 8).  Anotkri^ 
tion  forbade  the  accomulation  of  the  diagUtok 
removed  in  the  seventh  or  sabbelk  yev  to  tk  ^ 
ity  of  any  ground  under  culture  (^SJott.  m,  1]l  lU 
was  equivalent  to  an  interdictioa  of  theiRofmi 
in  that  year;  and  this  must  have  occMiaaedMw» 
crease  of  labor  in  the  year  ensoing.  See  i»EQ» 
TUBE.  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  t  a^  of  tk  ia^ 
est  dejection  (1  Sam.  zi,  8;  Psa.  cxin,  7;  ]jm.ii,k 
comp.  Job  ii,  8,  Sept.  and  Vulg.).  We  ir  iakai 
by  Plutarch  (J)e  SupersHtiom)  that  the  Sjnai  m 
afiected  with  a  particular  disease  dnractabei^ii- 
olent  pains  of  the  bonea,  ulceratioiif  onr  tk  tU 
body,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  abdomeo,  vA  wati{ 
of  the  liver.  This  malady  was  in  geoenl  re^PeJl 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  but  was  supposed  to  ben 
especially  inflicted  by  the  Syrian  god^  a  te 
who  had  eaten  some  kinds  of  fish  deemed  nostffe 
her  (Menandcr  c^md  Porphyr.).  In  orfer  tv  affv 
the  offended  divini^,  the  persons  affoded  brtbfr 
order  were  tau^t  by  the  priests  to  pot  oa  Bde]i& 
or  old  tattered  garments,  and  to  sit  on  •  dsai^;  • 
to  roll  themselves  naked  in  the  dirt  as  a  aga  at  W 
iation  and  contrition  for  their  ofience  (Pa8iia,AtTj 
Martial,  Epigr,  iv,  4).  This  will  remind  the  mil 
of  Job's  conduct  under  his  affliction,  uidtfasttfedK 
persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  rdliag  tk«bi 
in  the  dust,  etc.    See  Dust. 

Dnngal,  a  writer  of  the  9di  ceptniy,ofifaa«^ 
gin  and  history  little  is  known,  bat  vlio  ii  ^iH 
to  have  been  of  Scotch  or  Iridi  birth.  Accaii{« 
Irish  accounts,  he  was  abbot  of  Glendokngh,  oiit 
the  destruction  of  his  monasteiy  by  the  Dos  k  W 
te  France.  He  calls  himself  "a  ledaM.'iii* 
Hisl.  Liu.  de  la  FraiKe  Qr,  4^)  notes  hinmi^ 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  In  France.  Mantodl* 
ever  (Rer.  Ital.  iv,  611),  describes  him  as  »g^ 
Pavia,  in  Italy.  He  wrote  against  the  wtoi( 
movements  of  Chiudius  of  Turin  (q.  v.),  in  827,  Af» 
sa  contra  perversas  GaudU  Taniinaun  E§ms^^ 
tias,  in  which  he  defends  the  invocation  of  aati,* 
adoration  of  relics,  etc,  but  seeks  to  guard  these  «■? 
ft^)m  superstitious  abuse.  The  book  was  fot  p^ 
lished  by  Papirius  Masson  (Paris,  1608X  tad  m^ 
found  in  BibUctheca  Max.  PaJtrm  (Ltobs^dt,* 
238 ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrologia  /xrfiw,  tom, !«.  ■ 
was  also  celebrated  as  an  astronomer.— Moofe,5iJJ 
of  Ireland;  Wetzer  u.Welte,jrfrc*»-Ie»ka£i* 
Schrdckh,  Kirchengesckichie,  xxiii,  414. 

Dungeon  C^ia,  ^  Gen.  xl,  15;  xli,H*-» 
pit,  as  often  rendered;  ftilly  "Tian  r*^  few  if* 
pit,  Exod.  xii,  29 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16),  is  pniperiji^fr 
guished  from  the  ordinary  prison  (xbs  «  S»  ^ 
also  H'na^  or  *1WTS)  as  being  more'senWjSsd* 
ally  consisting  of  a  deep  ceB  or  cbteni  (Jef.  n^ 
6;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  Heb.wwdwhiAat 
cates  a  hole),  like  the  Roman  inner  prison  (f  JA^ 
^vXacii,  Acts  xvi,  24).  Incarcoation,  a  ^mAm 
so  common  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxix,20Bq.;  xl^V 
xii,  10 ;  xlii,  19),  was  also  in  use  among  the  1j»» 
raelites  (comp.  Ezra  vii,  26).  But  it  is  oowhsre** 
tioned  in  the  law,  perhaps  because  among  » p*^ 
every  man  of  whom  was  a  landed  proprietor,  ft* 
easily  dispensed  with,  a  fine  being  always  ^^* 
flict;  partly,  too,  because  it  seemed  improp«^ 
cultivators  of  the  earth  fh>m  their  land  for  "J^ 
of  time.  (Other  reasons  are  suggested  by  *^'**** 
ifoj. ifcjc^v, 45  sq.)  Arrest  bmentiooed,iatoi(l* 
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jv,  12),  but  not  as  a  panishment.  The  guilty  was 
nply  kept  in  ward  to  await  sentence  (comp.  2  Chron. 
iii,26;  Wtchsmuth,  Hellen,  A Uerth,U,i,lSB),  So 
was  a  le^  principle  in  Borne  that  a  prison  was  to 
used  onlj  to  keep  men,  not  to  pnnish  them.  Un- 
r  the  lAter  kings  imprisonment  was  used  as  a  penal- 
,  jet,  as  it  seems,  not  by  judicial  sentence,  bat  at 
i  will  of  the  sovereign,  especially  in  the  case  of  too 
un-8poken  prophets  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xx,  2 ; 
:xii,  2  sq. ;  xxxiii,  1  sq. ;  xxxvii,  15).  After  the 
ile  it  became  very  customary  (Matt,  xi,  2 ;  Luke  iii, 
;  John  iii,  24),  and  was  sometimes  nsed  to  punish 
Jgiooa  oflfences  (Acts  r,  18, 21 ;  viii,  8 ;  xii,  4 ;  xxli, 
xxvi,  10),  and  in  cases  of  debt  (Matt,  xviii,  80 ; 
mp.  Arvieux,  i,  411).  The  most  ancient  prisons  were 
nply  water-cisterns,  out  of  which,  since  the  sides 
me  together  above,  one  could  not  easily  escape  with- 
t  aid  (Gen.  xxxvii,  20, 22).  Imprisonment  in  these 
IS  often  made  the  more  unpleasant  by  deep  mud 
er.  xxxviii,  6).  There  were  at  the  gates,  or  in  the 
Itch-houses  at  the  palaces  of  kings,  or  the  houses  of 
e  commanders  of  the  body-guard,  who  were  the  ex- 
ntors  of  criminal  sentences,  especial  state-prisons 
er.  XX,  2 ;  xxxii,  2 ;  Gen.  xxxix,  20  sq. ;  xl,  4 ; 
mp.  Jer.  xxxvii,  15,  20;  Banner,  Obe.  iii,  250  sq.). 
prison  of  the  kind  Lut  named  is  called  priaonrhouBe 
^?f  f??*?  ^"^^i  2  Chron.  xvi,  10).  The  prisoners 
ere  kept  in  chains  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  84 ; 
ir.  xl,  1).  Under  the  Roman  empire  they  were 
lained,  hy  one  or  both  hands,  to  the  soldiers  who 
Btched  them  (Acts  xii,  4 ;  xxi,  83 ;  Pliny,  Ep.  x,  65 ; 
sneca,  ^.  v,  and  De  tranjuU.  An,x;  Athen.  v,  218 ; 
)6eph.  Ant.  xviii,  6, 7),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Abys- 
Dia  (RUppell,  Abys,  i,  218).  Sometimes  the  Israelites 
lained  them  by  Uie  feet  to  a  wooden  block  (Job  xili, 
J ;  xxxiii,  11 ;  Acts  xvi,  24 ;  comp.  Wetstein  in  loc. ; 
icob,  <td  Lucian.  Toxctr,  p.  104),  or  by  the  neck  (comp. 
ristophanes,  Cloud$y  592),  or  l^  the  hands  and  feet  at 
ice.  Such  severe  imprisonment  is  to  be  understood 
I  Jer.  XX,  2 ;  xxix,  26,  where  our  version  has  *'  in  the 
ocks*'  (comp.  Symmach.  fiaaavumjoiov,  (rrpe/3Xiiir^- 
ov ;  and  the  Greek  rv^aiv,  SchoL  m»  Aristoph.  PhU. 
476).  Poor  and  meagre  fiu-e  seems  to  have  added  to 
le  severity  of  the  penalty  (2  Chron.  xviii,  26).  An 
cample  of  lax  state  imprisonment  appears  in  1  Kings 
,  37.  Visits  to  prisoners  are  allowed  with  compara- 
ve  freedom  in  tiie  East  (Matt,  xxv,  36 ;  Jer.  xxxii, 
;  see  RosenmtUler,  Iforgenland,  v,  101).  Roman  pris- 
1  discipline  appears  especially  in  the  Acts  of  the 
postles.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  is  called  in  Greek 
xfftoipvXaK  (Acts  xvi,  28;  xxvii,  36),  but  once  irpax- 
ap  (Luke  xii,  58),  and  was  armed  (Acts  xvi,  27). 
omp.  Pratobium.  See  in  genera]  A.  Bombardini, 
*€  carcere  et  antiquo  eftu  utu  (Padua,  1713). — Winer, 
402.     See  Pbison. 

Dong-gate;  Dunghill;  Dnnef-port.    Seeun- 
o'Duxo. 

Du'^ra  (Chal.  Dura',  fi<'J^^,  the  cirele,  i.  q.  Hebrew 
n,  80  the  Sept.  renders,  rb  vtpifioXov,  but  v.  r.  At- 
pa ;  Vulg.  Dura),  the  plain  where  Nebud^^ezzar 
it  up  his  golden  colossus  to  be  adored  (Dan.  iii,  1). 
iterpreters  usually  compare  Dura  to  a  city  mention- 
1  by  Ammian.  Maroell.  (xxv,  6),  situated  near  the  Ti- 
ris  (Mannert,  v,  462) ;  or  another  of  the  same  name 
iorpa)  in  Polybius  (v,  48, 16)  and  Ammian.  Marcell. 
uciil,  5),  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
haboras,  7  miles  firom  Carchemish ;  or,  finally,  one  of 
similar  name  iAtrjpA)  in  Susiana  (Ptol.  vi,  8, 8).  But 
ksse  quarters  are  all  too  distant  fh>m  Babylon  to  have 
len  historically  possible,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
act  that  "the  plain  of  Dura"  could  be  no  other  than 
tat  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in  which  Babylon  itself 
U  situated  (Herod,  i,  178),  L  e.  i9iUiMir  (Gen.xi,2). 
wtn  against  the  first  of  these  locations,  the  tract  a 
kllebebwTekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Lay 
II.— M  M  M 


ard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found,  there  are  the  following  objections :  (1^  this  tract 
probably  never  belonged  to  Babylon ;  (2)  at  any  rate, 
it  is  too  £ur  from  the  capital  to  be  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up,  for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the 
promnce  or  dittriet  of  Babylon  (bns  rS'^n^a),  and 
therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (8)  the  name 
Dur,  in  its  modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.  M. 
Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "  val- 
ley") of  Dura  to  the  soutii-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mound  ofDowair  or  Duair.  He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modem  name  as  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation.  The  Talmudical  notice  {Sanhedr. 
fol.  92,  2:  X-TIT  n5pa  hn-n  -75  b«fi<  *in3T3)  is  ob- 
scure (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  col.  520).  See  Lakenuu:h- 
er,  Obaerv,  phUol.  vii,  28  sq.     See  Babtlon. 

Dunham,  Darius,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Episco- 
pal Methodism  in  Canada.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1788,  and  located  in  1800.  Mr.  Dunham 
was  a  man  of  strong  character,  great  practical  ability, 
and  abundant  wit  and  satire.  See  Wakeley,  Heroet 
ofAfethodiem  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Coles,  The  Supernumerary 
(N.T.18mo);  Stevens,  Hiet.  of  (he  Methodist  Episccpal 
Church,  vol.  iii,  ch.  vi. 

Dnnin,  Martin  voir,  archbishop  of  Posen,  was 
bom  Nov.  11,1774,  at  Wat,  near  Rawa.  He  studied 
theology  at  Bromberg  and  at  Rome,  in  the  Collegwm 
Germamcum,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1797.  In 
1829  be  was  made  administrator  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Posen ;  as  such  he  warned,  in  a  pastoral  of  Dec.  8, 
1880,  the  Polish  members  of  the  diocese  against  taking 
part  in  the  Polish  Revolution.  On  July  10, 1881,  he 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.  In 
1884  he  reorganized  the  episcopal  seminaries  of  those 
two  cities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837  arch- 
bishop Dunin  found  his  mind  troubled  by  the  devia- 
tions ftt)m  the  strict  rules  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  had  gradually  come  to  be  established  in  his  dio- 
cese with  regard  to  ''mixed*'  marriages  (between  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants).  He  therefore  asked 
the  Prussian  govemment  to  allow  him  either  to  pub- 
lish in  his  diocese  the  brief  on  the  subject  by  pope 
Pius  VIII,  or  to  ask  in  Rome  fbr  new  instructions, 
or  to  proceed  according  to  the  bull  of  pope  Bene- 
dict XIY  of  the  year  1748.  All  these  requests  were 
refused  by  the  Prussian  government,  and  Dunin 
therefore,  on  February  27, 1838,  by  a  pastoral  letter, 
forbade  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  under  penalty  of  sus- 
pension, to  solemnize  any  mixed  marriage  at  all.  A 
royal  rescript  {Cdbmeteorder)  demanded  of  him  a  re- 
call of  this  letter;  and,  when  he  declined  this,  a  min- 
isterial rescript  declared  it  null  and  void.  Against  the 
archbishop  himself  criminal  proceedings  were  begun. 
Before  the  sentence  was  published,  the  king,  in  March, 
1839,  called  him  to  Berlin  to  attempt  a  compromise. 
When  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  this,  the  arch- 
bishop was  sentenced  on  April  25  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment in  a  Prussian  fortress.  The  king  pardoned 
him,  and  again  summoned  him  to  Berlin  to  make  prop- 
ositions for  a  compromise;  but  when  the  archbishop 
suddenly,  without  informing  the  government,  left  Ber- 
lin on  Oct.  4,  he  was  rearrested  on  Oct.  6,  and  removed 
to  the  fortress  of  Colberg.  There  he  remained  until 
August,  1840,  when  the  new  king,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
rv,  desirous  to  end  the  conflict  between  the  State  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  set  him  at  liberty,  after  Dunin 
had  signed  certain  declarations.  He  now  instracted 
his  clergy  to  desist  fhmi  demanding  any  promises 
ftxnn  persons  about  to  conclude  a  ^  mixed"  marriage, 
but  also  to  refhun  ftxnn  anything  that  might  hnply  an 
approval  of  such  marriages.  Another  pastoral  letter 
of  February,  1842,  provided  that  in  the  ease  of  persons 
who,  contruy  to  the  provisions  of  the  Church,  had 
concluded  a  mixed  marriage,  the  priests  must,  in  each 
individual  case,  Judge  by  the  disposition  of  the  parties 
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whether  they  might  admit  them  to  ilie  sAcraments  or 
not.  The  archUshop  died  Dec.  26, 1842.  See  Pbus- 
BiA.  A  IIISb  of  archbishop  Danin  was  published  by  F. 
Pohl  (Martm  vtm  Jhmm,  Harienborg,  1848).  The 
oonflict  of  archbishop  Donin  and  of  archbishop  Droete 
(q.  y.\  of  Cologne,  with  the  Prussian  government,  is 
treated  of  in  a  special  work  by  the  Church  historian 
K.  Ease  (Die  beiden  Erzbitckdfe,  Leips.  1889).— Herzog, 
Real-En^  iii,  549;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirch.'Lex. 
iii,  834. 

Dunken.    See  Baptists  (Gbrmak). 

Dmm,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1774 ;  while  young  emigrated 
to  Ohio;  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1885,  and 
died  at  Cindnnati  hi  April,  1850.  '*  in  1887  Mr.  Dunn 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Wetter*  CkrMcm  Advocate^ 
in  which  he  called  attentitm  to  the  condition  of  the 
Germans  in  this  country,  suggested  the  importance  of 
a  German  press,  and  forwarded  a  subscription  for  that 
purpose.'*  This  was  the  first  public  movement  to- 
wards the  important  work  of  German  Methodism.  He 
was  **  a  good  man,  a  fervid  and  persuasive  preacher, 
a  devoted  pastor,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a  great 
peace-maker.  His  understanding  was  solid,  his  im- 
pulses generous,  and  liis  influence  strong  and  sweet." 
He  died  April,  I860.— ilftwite*  of  Conferences,  iv,  498 ; 
Thomson,  BuM^rapkiccU  Sketches,  p.  176^ 

Dona  Sootus,  Johankes  (Doctor  SubtiHt),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scholastic  theologians,  was 
bom,  according  to  one  account,  about  1265,  at  Dun< 
stance,  near  Alnwick,  Northumberiand ;  according  to 
another,  at  Duns,  or  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  Soot- 
land.  In  fact,  both  the  plaoe  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
are  unknown.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Bfinorite 
Friars,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came fellow  of  Merton  College.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  theological  chair  in  Oxford,  which  he 
filled  with  so  great  reputation  that  it  is  said  more  than 
80,000  schobirs  came  to  Oxford  to  hear  him.  In  1804 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology,  and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  theological 
schools.  He  here  distinguished  himself  especially  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  immaculate  conception  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  against  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Dominicans.  He  influenced  the  University  of  Paris 
to  adopt  this  heresy.  In  1808  Duns  Scotns  was  order- 
ed by  Gonsalvo,  the  general  of  the  Minorites,  to  Co- 
logne, to  oppose  the  Beguines.  On  the  road  he  was 
met  in  solemn  pomp,  and  conducted  into  the  town  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Cologne  Nov.  8, 1808.  Paul  Jovins  relates  that, 
when  he  fell  from  apoplexy,  he  was  immediately  in- 
terred as  dead;  but  that  afterwards  coming  to  his 
senses,  he  languished  in  a  most  miserable  manner  in 
his  coffin,  beating  his  head  and  hands  against  its  sides 
till  he  died. 

His  philosopliical  views  are  thus  stated  by  Tenn^ 
mann:  ^^His  celebrated  attack  on  the  system  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  drew  this  skilf^  reasoner  very  tn- 
quently  into  vain  and  idle  distinctions,  but  in  idl  his 
dialectic  disputes  he  maintained  a  steady  seal  for  the 
promotion  of  real  knowledge.  He  endeavored  to  as- 
certain some  certain  principle  of  knowledge,  whether 
rational  or  empirical,  and  applied  himself  to  demon- 
strate the  trath  and  necessity  of  revelation.  As  a 
Realist,  he  differed  from  Thomas  Aquinas  by  asserting 
that  the  universal  is  contained  in  the  particular,  not 
merely  tM  potae,  but  in  actu ;  that  it  is  not  created  by 
the  understanding,  but  communicated  to  it ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  things  is  determined  in  particular  or  uni- 
versal by  a  higher  or  absolute  principle.  In  Psychol- 
ogy he  opposed  the  belief  that  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  distinct.  The  object  of  Philosophy  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  become  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  things, 
or  what  is.  Although  human  philosophy  teaches  the 
sufficiency  of  reason,  and  that  supernatural  disclosares 
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are  superfluous,  the  theologian  rsgudi  s  eitiii 
peniataral  revelation  as  necessary, 
never  attain  to  certain  truth  by  mtpediogcidii 
secondary  causes,  whether  ideas  or 
object  of  theology  is  God,  an  infinite  BoB&aik 
first  pdndple  of  «11  things.  Tethe  iiB8ttik» 
garded  in  the  light  of  his  infinity,  but  tfUifcaii 
the  latter  idea  behig  more  perfect  thtBtktealfe- 
cause  God  cannot  be  conceived  apart  fan  ate, 
though  infinity  can  be  conoeiTsd  wkkit  Gd  h 
attributed  indeterminate  freedom  to  G«d,aikis 
regarded  the  subjective  wiU  of  Ged  si  tk  padpit 
of  morality.  Sometimes  he  expressed  dosbs  s  t 
the  possibility  oi  a  ratioaal  the^ogy.  Do  hn 
was  the  founder  of  a  school, ti&e  &oiiiti,vk£a' 
guished  themselves  for  subtlety  of  di^MttiH.^ 
for  incessant  disputes  with  tiie  Tkemkta,  Tka^ 
putes  were  so  frsquentiy  mixed  up  with  teo  ^ 
sions  that  sdence  derived  from  then  fittlt  kiA 
and  it  very  frequentiy  happened  thst  tk  pas  i 
question,  instead  of  being  eluddsted,  vcn  tboc 
through  their  controversies''  (Tenneatin,  M— IS 
tory  ofPhUotopky,  §  368).     See  Sceouibc. 

As  to  the  will.  Duns  Sootus  msiotiiMditofe*- 
dom,  without  any  dOerminiew^  In  fMt,  "tki  kiia; 
distinction  between  the  Thomist  and  tite  Sdlis;^ 
choloffjf  respects  the  relation  of  thmkiiig  aad  v^ 
which,  although  they  are  found  united,  0itiK,a^ 
soul,  are  really  (formdiUr)  distinct,  ss  wdltaati 
other  as  from  the  soul  (Op.  Oxon.  ii,  ^  16).  Tk^ 
terminism  of  Thomas,  according  to  wbieh  thivi  se> 
essarily  chooses  yrhai  the  thon^t  prwntt  to  i  * 
the  best,  Duns  combats  most  emphstialhr.  )^«r 
that  the  will  has  the  power  to  determine  hsdf  (Si»> 
ly  alone  (ibid,  d.  26),  and,  under  oertun  drcBS** 
to  act  against  the  reason  (Diqmt.mitiL9»ai)S^^ 
in  decided  opposition  to  Thomas,  it  msy  be  aidw 
in  very  many  cases  the  reason  is  deterauied  bj  t> 
wUl,  e.  g.  when  I  will  to  thmk.  It  is  nwrt^ 
to  distinguish  two  diffisrent  modes  of  thinkar^ 
first,  which  precedes  the  will;  the  seccod,w^fc 
lows  it;  but  even  the  former  does  not d«aE«* 
will,  for  twftiiito*  erf  w^jerwr  tstefleds  (^.  Onati 

42,  jM.  4).  With  Duns  the  will  is  cntiitljjto 
with  libenm  arbitriwn;  what  it  does  is  cerfif' 
evkable,  while  the  mtellect  obeys  neccoitjC^^Cna 
ii,  d.  26).  The  function  of  Uie  latter  is  to  faa*' 
the  will  the  material  which  it  combines,  tkfi|«^ 
ity  being  given  to  it  of  willing  entire  op|sA«*'  ? 
Oxon.  I,  dut,  89)"  (Erdmann,  transbted  by  Suite 
Amer.  Preab.  Seview,  April,  1866,  p.  299> 

On  the  Theology  of  Scotus,  we  take  the  fcDirt 
horn  Erdmann's  article  just  dted :  "  The  peeaiff* 
of  Duns's  psychology,  as  well  as  his  deristioente^ 
in  fh)m  Thomas,  reflect  themselves  in  the  ma*'; 
which  he  views  the  essence  of  God  and  tbe  tear' 
man,  and,  therefore,  in  his  theology  snd  ^^ 
to  his  theology:  smce  the  existence  of  God  WP* 
known  without  supernatural  illumfaiition,  ti^  * 
therefore,  ex purig  naturaHbut,  a  knowledge  d^^ 
vine  essence.  But  just  as  the  former  «^^ 
proved  ^priori,  the  latter  also  cannot  be  deri«^  »« 
the  highest  metaphysical  idea  of  the  eat  (71<«^  ^j 
but  we  raise  ourselves  to  it  by  proceedinf  fr«  * 
veitigimm  and  the  imago  of  God.  Our  kw**^ ' 
the  essence  of  God  is  therefore  not  bitoiti«t'f  * 
stractive  (A9».  Paris.  Prol.  911.  2).  Tbefist"*^ 
the  human  soul  between  the  imieBectm,  v^^ 
is  the  memory  and  the  will,  must,  and  ftst  ff*^ 
be  found  in  the  original  ground  of  man,  ii  ^ 
cordfaigly,  m  God, understandmg and wiUin^* 
tinguished,  of  which  the  former  acts  »o«w**\ . 
latter  libere;  the  fbrmer  is  the  groond  snd  sob"^ 
necessity,  the  latter  of  all  contingency,  ind  *f^ 
may  be  named  the  possibility  of  the  contingeBts 
(Rep.  Pane,  ii,  rf.  i,  ^  8;  ibid,  i,  d.  40).  lM*f 
now,  as  these  two  determinations  (BesthnmoBgeo; 
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)  foandatkm  of  Duns's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  since 
)  Son,  as  Verbum,  has  his  ground  in  the  memoria 
rfeda,  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  otiker  hand,  in  the 
ratio  operated  through  the  will  (JRep,  Paris,  i,  J.  18 ; 
.  Oxon.  i,  d,  lOet  al.),  he  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
be  to  the  natural  man  such  capacity  as  that  he  may 
ow  the  Trinity  (^QuodL  qu,  14).  These  intra-divine 
ations  (notUmaUd)  through  which  the  three  persons 
i,  are  the  first  deductions  resulting  fh>m  the  essence 

God,  and  are  Uierefore  to  be  derived  from  the 
own  easenticdilna  (ibid.  qu.  1).  The  case  is  other- 
se  with  every  relation  of  God  ad  extra.  For,  since 
,  out  of  Grod  proceeds  from  the  divine  will,  and  this 
Qse  acts  corditufenter  (Op.  Ozon.  i,  d.  39),  it  can  by 

means  be  proved  tiiat  anytliing  out  of  God  must 
ist,  and  that  it  must  exist  as  it  is.  Truly  lus  ovn 
ing  does  Grod  know  and  will  of  necessity ;  all  else  is 
ly  secundaria  voHtum  (Rep.  Paris,  i,  d.  17).  That 
)d  might  have  created  all  things  other  than  he  has, 
that  he  might  do  all  things  otherwise  than  he  does, 
nnot  be  proved  a  logical  impossibility,  an  incompas- 
nlitas  contrariorwn;  we  can  therefore  only  say,  in 
e  course  of  the  established  order  chosen  by  God,  this 

that  will  or  will  not  happen  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  49, 
1. 11).  Such  an  established  order,  limits  which  Gk>d 
IS  voluntarily  fixed  for  himself,  is  postulated  by 
nns,  because  he  distinguishes  creation  and  preserva- 
>n,  i.  e.  bringing  out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  out 

being  into  being,  as  two  essentially  distinct  rela- 
)n8  of  God  to  things,  or,  rather,  of  things  (Quodl.  qu. 
I)  to  God.  (Op.  Oxon.  i,  d.  80  ^  2.)  But  it  must 
iver  be  forgotten  that  the  ground  why  this  particu- 
r  order  was  established  is  to  be  found  purely  in  the 
easure  of  God.  Therefore,  although  it  is  true  that 
od  has  created  all  things  according  to  ideas  which 
receded  the  things  in  his  intelligence,  yet  these  arche- 
"pal  forms  have  by  no  means  determined  his  creating ; 
ast  of  all  has  he  chosen  any  one  form  because  it  was 
le  better.  Rather  it  is  only  the  better  for  the  very 
iason  that  God  has  chosen  it  (Op.  Oxon.  ii,  d.  19). 
here  is,  therefore,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Trini- 
7 ;  of  the  creation  there  is  none.  It  is  with  the  in- 
imation  precisely  as  it  is  with  the  creation.  Had 
rod  willed,  we  might  have  become  stone  ;  there  is  no 
lore  impossibility  in  that  than  there  was  in  lus  be- 
nning  man.  Precisely  the  same  is  true  of  redemp- 
lon  through  the  death  of  Christ.  A  proof  of  the  ne- 
Bssity  of  this  is  not  possible.  It  is  simply  the  pleas- 
re  of  God  that  the  death  of  the  guiltless  one  should 
ecome  the  ransom  for  the  guilty  (Op.  Oxon.  ill,  d.  7, 
tt.  1 ;  d.  20 ;  iv,  d.  16).  (Around  this  point  revolve 
iie  controversies  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  respect- 
ig  the  merits  of  Christ.)  Predsely  as  it  must  be  said 
f  these  dogmas  that  they  are  certain,  not  through  sci- 
ntific  proofB,  but  through  the  jbiet  infusa  (ibid.  d.  24), 
ven  so  must  we  say  of  the  moral  commandments 
rfaich  are  given  us.  It  is  not  because  it  is  evil  that 
tod  has  forbidden  us  this  or  that,  but  it  is  evil  because 
e  has  forbidden  it.  Had  he  commanded  murder  or 
ther  trangressions,  they  would  have  been  no  trans- 
Tessions  and  no  sin  (ibid.  d.  87).  The  last  adduced 
•rinciple  forms  a  convenient  transition  to  his  ethics. 
Soever,  like  Thomas,  lays  the  greater  stress  on  the 
heoretical  side  of  the  soul,  must,  with  Aristotle,  put 
heory  above  practice,  and  with  such  a  one,  if  the 
Christian  idea  of  blesseidness  be  added,  it  must  assume 
I  peculiar  form.  Here,  therefore,  blessedness  is  con* 
eiyed  as  the  knowing  and  beholding  of  God,  as  delec- 
f^  in  God,  and  therefore,  as  a  theoretic  enjoyment, 
^ith  Duns,  who  allows  to  the  will  precedence  over 
he  thinking  power,  the  matter  must  naturally  take 
mother  form.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  alarms  him 
»ot;  it  is,  in  his  view,  only  the  philosopher,  with  his 
«inporal  blessedness,  who  is  opposed  to  him,  when  he 
Jimself  mahitains,  as  the  Christian  and  theological 
riew,  that  love,  therefore  the  will,  confers  the  highest 
^essedoess,  so  that  it  seems  to  him  almost  too  quie- 


tistic  to  call  it  ddectatio  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  49,  qu.  1  and 
2).'  How  he  disposes  of  the  Biblical  authority,  ac^ 
cording  to  which  eternal  life  consists  in  knowing  God, 
has  been  mentbned  above.  As,  through  his  stronger 
emphaiuzing  of  the  will,  he  separates  himself  from  Ar- 
istotle^s  deification  of  theoiy,  naturally  with  him  the 
Augnstmian  will-lessness  must  disappear.  Duns  is  a 
decided  synergist.  To  be  sure,  the  will  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  salvation ;  it  needs  to  be  assisted  through  the 
infusion  of  the  theological  virtue  of  charitas  (ibid.  qu. 
10) ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  Christ  only 
names  himself  the  Door,  but  the  door  does  not  render 
entrance  superfiuous.  Entrance  requires  the  co-oper- 
ation of  man  (Cjp.  Oxon.  iii,  d.  19).  He  does  not  scru- 
ple, therefore,  to  name  the  appropriation  of  salvation 
through  faith  a  merit  which  will  be  rewarded.  It  is 
no  contradiction  to  say  that  when  God  shows  himself 
compassionate  only,  he,  when  just,  also  decides  the  act 
of  man  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d,  46)." 

**  The  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  his  acuteness  and 
subtlety  as  unrivalled,  and  he  has  always  been  ac- 
counted the  chief  glory  of  the  Franciscans,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  has  been  of  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans.  If 
in  his  short  life  he  actually  wrote  all  the  works  that 
are  commonly  attributed  to  him,  his  industry  at  least 
must  have  been  prodigious.  His  fame  during  his  life- 
time, and  long  after  his  death,  was  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other  of  the  Scholastic  doctors.  From  him 
and  Aquinas  two  opposing  sects  in  theology  took  the 
names  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  divided  the  schools 
down  almost  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
and  they  also  differed  from  the  Thomists  on  the  sub- 
jects of  free-will  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  In 
philosophy  the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Occamists, 
or  followers  of  William  Occam,  who  was  himself  a  pu- 
pil of  Scotus,  but  differed  from  his  master  on  the  sub- 
ject of  universals,  or  general  terms,  which  the  Scotists 
maintained  to  be  expressive  of  real  existences,  while 
the  Occamists  held  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
names.  Hence  the  Scotists  are  called  Realists,  the 
Occamists  Nominalists.  It  is  a  fiivorite  opinion  of 
Bayle's  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Scotists  was  nothing 
less  than  an  undeveloped  Spinozism  (Diet.  Crit.  art. 
Abelard,  note  C,  and  Andr6  Cisalpin,  note  B).  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Englbh  term  *  dunce*  has  been  com- 
monly considered  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
subtle  doctor— *  perhaps,'  says  Johnson,  *  a  word  of  re- 
proach first  used  by  the  Thomists,  fh)m  Duns  Scotus, 
their  antagonist' "  (English  Cyclopiedia,  s.  v.). 

The  collected  works  of  Duns  Scotus  first  appeared 
at  Lyons  under  the  title  of  Joanms  Duns  Sc<Hi  Opera 
omnia  qua  hucusque  reperiri  potuerunt  coUecta,  etc.,  ed* 
ited  by  the  Irish  Minorite,  Wadding  (Lugd.  1689,  12 
vols.  fol.).  It  does  not  contain  all  the  works  of  Sco- 
tus, but  only  those  designated  as  his  Opera  Speadali- 
va7  the  contents  are,  vol.  i.  Wadding  Vita  Scoti,  with 
Grammaiica  speculativa;  In  universam  logicam  Qutes- 
iionesf  voL  ii.  Comment,  in  libros  Physic.  AristoteUs; 
QucBStiones  in  libros  Aristotetis  De  Anima;  vol.  iii, 
TractcOus  de  Rerum  Principio ;  Tractatus  de  primo  Prin- 
c^fio;  Theoremata  subtHitissma ;  De  Cognitione  Dei; 
vol.  iv,  EacponUo  in  Metaphysicam  AtisioteUs ;  Condu- 
siones  MetaphysUxe  ;  Qucestiones  in  Metaphysicam  j  vols. 
V,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix,  x,  Distinctiones  in  quaiuor  Ubros  Sen- 
tentiarum;  vol.  xi, Reportatorwn  Parisiensktm  Libri  iv; 
vol.  xii,  Qucestiones  quodlibetales.  The  CommentarU 
Sacr.  Script,  were  to  be  given  in  a  later  publication  by 
the  same  editor,  which  never  appeared.  Wadding's 
Vita  Joanms  Duns  ScoH  was  reprinted  at  Mens  (1644, 
12mo).  There  is  also  a  TracUxtus  de  Joanms  Scoti  Vita, 
etc.,  Auctore  B.  F.  Joanne  Colgano,  Ord.  Minor.  (Antw. 
1655,  12mo).  A  summary  of  his  theology  is  given 
in  Albergoni,  Resohttio  Doctrina  Scotica  (Lugd.  1648, 
8vo).  Baumgarten-Crusius  wrote  a  treatise  on  his 
theological  system  (De  Theoiogia  i9coft',  Jena,  1826, 4to). 
See  also  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas  (Bohn's  ed.),  ii, 
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544-590 ;  Higenbach,  Hittory  of  Doctrme$  (Smith's 
ecL),  i,  896  et  sL ;  Ho«fer,  Naup,  Biog.  Gmkraie^  xv, 
255 ;  Ckriidan  Examiner  (Boat.),  1849,  art.  i ;  N.  BrU. 
Rev.  May,  1855,  art  iii ;  Moebeim,  Chmrch  Eiet,  bk.  iii, 
c.  xiv,  pt  ii,  ch.  U,  §  88 ;  Haareau,  PkUoecphie  ScoUu- 
tique^  ch.  XXV ;  Bracker,  ffistoria  CriHcOj  t.  iii,  p.  825 ; 
Erdmann  (translated  in  Awter.  Preebjft,  Review,  April, 
1865,  dted  above). 

Dnnatan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  monk  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Glastonbury  A.I).  925.  He 
early  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  by  means  of  his 
relative,  archbishop  Athelm,  was  introduced  at  court, 
where  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  kings  Ath- 
elstan  and  Edmund.  He  was  afterwards,  however, 
persecuted  on  account  of  his  indepeodent  spirit,  and 
an  austerity  which  had  excited  the  anger  of  king  Ed- 
win and  of  Ethelred.  He  was  exiled  for  some  time  in 
Flanders,  but  was,  on  his  return,  made  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  finally  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  961.  He 
died  May  19, 988.  He  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  and 
is  commemorated  on  the  19th  of  May.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  CongrtgcOion  <^ 
Benedictines  of  8L  Dunttan,  which  he  founded,  spread 
rapidly  after  957.  Writers  differ  greatly  in  their  es- 
timates of  Dunstan's  character.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  ^^a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  of  great 
energy,  stem  self-will,  and  unscrupidons  purpose ;  and 
that  he  exerted  all  his  talents,  energy,  and  unscrupn- 
lousness  to  advance  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to 
subject  all  to  papal  supremacy.  The  grand  designs 
of  his  life,  viz.  the  complete  subjugation  and  conform- 
ity of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  extension  and  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests, are  not  such  as  excite  the  admiration  of  modem 
times,  and  all  discerning  people  will  regret  the  success 
that  attended  the  unpatriotic  labors  of  the  saint.  That 
he  tooB  successftil  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Though  personally  out  of  fiivor  at  court  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  his  efforts  to  spread  his  official  influ- 
ence were  unceasing.  At  an  early  period  in  his  career 
he  had  introduced  a  new  order  of  monks  into  the  land, 
the  Benedictines,  whose  strict  discipline  had  changed 
the  character  and  condition  of  ecclesiastical  afllairs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  conftision  and  even  opposition  thus 
caused,  he  persevered  to  the  end.  Monasteries  con- 
tinued to  be  founded  or  endowed  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  such  were  the  multitudes  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cloister,  that  the  foreboding  of  the 
wise  Bede  was  at  length  accomplished — above  a  third 
of  the  property  of  the  land  was  in  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  exempted  tram  taxes  and  military  ser- 
vice" (Chambers,  Encydop.  s.  v.).  See  -4 eta  Sancto- 
rum (May  19);  Hume,  Hist,  of  En^and  (10th  cent); 
Churton,  Early  English  Church;  Southey,  Book  of  the 
Churchy  p.  67  sq. ;  Smith,  ReHg.  of  Ancient  Britain,  p. 
436  sq. ;  Turner,  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii ;  Wright, 
Biographia  Literaria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  448  sq. ; 
Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  tom.  ii. 

Duneter,  Henrt,  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
place  and  date  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  a  student  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  B.  A.  1680,  and  M.  A. 
1684.  He  fled  to  New  England  on  account  of  his  non- 
conformity in  1640,  and  was  appointed  president  of 
Harvard,  being  the  first  master  of  the  college  tailed 
president,  Aug.  27,  1640.  He  filled  the  chair  untU 
1G54,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  infant  baptism.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  ministry  at  Scituate,  where  he  died  Feb. 
27, 1659.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  125. 

Dunton,  John,  a  bookseller  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  at  Graffham,  Huntingdonshire,  in 
1659.  After  being  In  business  some  twenty  years  as 
a  bookseller,  he  failed,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
authorship.  He  died  in  1788.  His  principal  works 
ire.  The  DeviTs  Martyrs ;  to  vMch  is  addtd  the  Higk- 1 


ChMTch  Martyrology  (Lond.  1716^  8vo):-idl 
acle,  and  young  Studenfs  Library  (Looi  ITHif 
8vo):— rA«  Hasard  of  a  DeaArhed  RgfoSaa^ 
8vo),  etc— Darling,  Cydoptmba  BUtSeyt^ka. 

Dttn'^ody,  SikicrsL,  a  minister  of  &  1 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Cheeter  ( 
Aug.  8^  1780.  In  1806  he  entered  the  i 
istry  in  the  South  Carolina  Confefeace,  lai  ill 
he  organized  the  first  Methodist  Cfanrdi  m  S 
Ga.  In  1812  he  was  made  {Heading  elder  «f  I 
sippi  District,  and  was  elected  to  tiie  Gcoenl  Cda' 
ence,  in  which  body  he  served  also  at  tbe  mtmi 
1844,  at  which  the  Church  was  dividad  on  tbi  ^i«t 
question.  In  1846  he  was  made  supenaanti,  aiM 
July  8, 1854.  He  was  a  very  succeesAil  prachs^is 
OM  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  in  the  Soda 
States.— Deems,  Annals  of  SotOkan  MASm,^ 
p.  852;  Sprague,  ^mia^t,  vii,  485. 

Duperron,  Jacques  Davt,  a  Fread  ar^si. 
was  bom  of  Protestant  parents  at  St  L4  Kgrm^ 
Nov.  15, 1556.  His  fitther  was  a  Protestnt  maaeia. 
and  was  compelled  during  the  persecitkw  e  nb 
refbge  in  Switzerland,  where  the  son  iw  en^ 
educated.  In  1576  he  was  presentad  at  the  cBOttf 
France,  where  Henry  III  gave  him  an  ofin.  Fi^ 
ing  that  the  Roman  Church  woold  open  to  his  i  bc 
brilliant  career,  he  joined  it,  and  took  \ndi  or^ 
devoting  himself  to  polemics  and  to  pro^rtmi 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  oonverooo  of  BottIT. 
and,  in  cooperation  with  cardinal  D'Oaatf,  ascoij 
ftam  the  Pope  absolution  for  the  Icing  m  VKt-  '-% 
this  occasion  he  was  made  bishop  of  Erreix^;^ 
Pope  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king.  He  alw  k«^ 
the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Margaret  of  VbWl  ham 
his  most  formidable  opponents  was  Do  PkaM^r.' 
In  1604  he  was  made  cardinal,  two  yean  siaapd. 
almoner  of  France,  and  finally  archbialMp  rf  ^• 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congreg(A  it  am 
(q.  v.X  and  suggested  the  decision  of  CkoatVai 
the  subject.  He  died  at  Paris  Sept  &,!«!''  Hi 
works  were  published  a  few  years  afkennrds(AeK  | 
1620-22,  8  vols.  fol.).  The  first  vohnne  eoatiiab  I 
TraiU  sur  FEucharittie  against  Dn  PMs;  fi>^» 
collection  contains  a  number  of  poems.  Set  I^ 
Ecdesiastieal  Writers,  cent,  xvii;  Hoefer,  3hB?.  ^  | 
Ginh-ak,  xv,  286 ;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  i5rei.to.i.9 

Dupin,  Louis  Ellies,  a  leaned  dodtf  ofii 
Sorbonne,  eminent  as  an  ecclesiastical  hiftcciu.n 
bom  at  Paris  June  17, 1657,  In  leM  he  beeoK  ^ 
tor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  aftenrarfs  kctas* 
moral  philosophy,  and  devoted  his  lift  chirfy  ^  ** 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  literatme.  He^ 
at  Paris  June  6, 1719. 

Dupin  rendered  himself  conspicuous  u  an  ^Vf^ 
of  the  bull  Unigemtus,  and  by  his  niodentk»  p^ 
the  friendship  of  several  Protestant  diriDtf*  ^' 
archbishop  Wake.  It  is  especiaUy  as  the  \a^ff^ 
ecclesiastical  literature  that  Dupin  has  icadet^l 
uable  service  to  theology.  He  had  an  moe^ 
talent  for  analyzing  the  worics  of  an  aathor:  ■« 
gives  not  only  a  histoiy  of  the  writers,  bat  il«i 
substance  of  what  they  vrrote,  in  his  BM^t^^ 
which  the  best  edition  is  NoweBe  mi&^*^}. 
teurs  ecdieiasiiques  contenaUthistoirtdtla^^^ 
logue,  la  critique  et  la  chronologie  de  leun  (itartj0^i 
Paris,  1688  (47  vols.  8vo);  reprinted  at  Ab*^ 
(19  vols.  4to) ;  translated  into  English  imder  tlf « 
A  new  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  etc,  v^^ 
the  17th  centurv  (Ix)nd.  1698-1707, 17  vokfd.  ^"^ 
in  7).  There  is  a  Dublin  edition  without tbe  1'^' 
tury  (1722-24,  8  vols.  fol.).  No  theological  M 
complete  without  Dupin,  although  nuuijofbi^^ 
ments  most  be  corrected  by  the  additional \\^^ 
modem  research  has  thrown  upon  Chnith  k^ 
The  freedom  and  general  impartiality  of  Dopto* 
brought  upon  him  attacks  from  the  Benedktioci^ 
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{ from  Bossaet,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  veiy 
cessfnl  controyerey. 

*  Dnpin  was  also  brought  into  trouble  by  the  cel- 
ated  Case  of  Conscience.  This  Case  of  Conscience 
i  a  paper  signed  by  forty  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
1702,  which  allows  latitude  of  opinion  with  respect 
the  sentiments  of  the  Jansenists.  It  occasioned  a 
ter  controversy,  and  most  of  those  who  signed  it 
re  censured  or  punished.  Dupin  was  not  only  de- 
Ted  of  his  professorship,  but  banished  to  Chatelle- 
It.  At  length,  by  the  interest  of  Mends,  he  was 
mitted  to  return ;  but  his  professorship  was  not  re- 
red.    Clement  XI  sent  formal  thanks  to  Louis  XIY 

bestowing  this  chastisement  upon  Dupin;  and  in 

brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  king  on  that  occa^ 
1,  characterized  him  as  '  a  man  who  held  very  per- 
iou8  opinions,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  crimi- 

opposition  to  the  proper  authority  of  the  apostolical 
.'  Dnpin  afterwards  met  with  trouble  under  the 
ency  on  account  of  the  correspondence  which  he 
d  with  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
1  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a  union  between  the 
arch  of  England  and  the  Church  of  France.     Du- 

drew  up  a  Commottiiorium,  and  discussed  in  it  the 
irty-nhie  Articles.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
dition,  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  faith 
1  morals,  and  contended  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Bs  was  not  a  simple  sacrament,  but  a  continuation 
he  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  The  word  transubstenti- 
m  he  seemed  willing  to  give  up  if  the  Boman  Cath- 
;  doctrine,  intended  to  be  expressed  by  it,  were  re- 
led.  He  proposed  that  communion  under  both 
ds,  or  under  bread  alone,  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
tion  of  the  dififerent  churches,  and  consented  that 
BODS  in  holy  orders  should  retain  their  state,  with 
h  provisions  as  would  place  the  validity  of  their 
ination  beyond  exception.  The  ma^iage  of  priesto 
the  countries  in  which  such  marriages  were  al- 
ed,  and  the  recitation  of  the  divine  service  in  the 
gar  tongue,  he  allowed ;  and  intimated  that  no  dif- 
ilty  would  be  found  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 

doctrine  respecting  purgatory,  indulgences,  the 
leration  of  sainto,  relics,  or  images.  He  seems  to 
'e  thou^t  that  the  pope  can  exercise  no  immediate, 
isdiction  within  the  dioceses  of  bishops,  and  that 
primacy  invested  him  with  no  more  than  a  general 
servation  of  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  a  right  to  en- 
» the  observance  of  the  sacred  canons,  and  the  gen- 
l  maintenance  of  discipline.  He  allowed,  in  gen- 
l  terms,  that  there  was  little  substantially  wrong 
he  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England;  he  depre- 
id.  all  discussion  on  the  original  merit  of  reforma- 
1,  and  he  professed  to  see  no  use  in  the  pope's  inter- 
ition  tUl  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  should  be  set- 
l"  (Hook,  Ecdes,  Bioffraphy,  iv,  612  sq.).  The  cor- 
wndence  is  given  in  Maclaine's  8d  Appendix  to  his 
islation  of  Mosheiro,  Ecduiaatical  History, 
besides  his  great  work  on  EccUsiasUccU  Writera, 
pin  published  De  cmiiqua  Ecdedm  Diac^ftlina  (Paris, 
6,  4to) : — Liber  Psalmontmj  cum  notu  (Paris,  1691, 
)  :~Ie  Livre  des  Ptaumes,  tradttU  sehn  Fhibreu  (Par. 
1, 12mo)  :—8,  Optad  Afri  MiievOani  episcopif  De 
^imate  Domaistcsrum,  ewn  notie  (Paris,  1700,  fol.)  :— 
te  m  Pentateuchum  (Paris,  1701,  8vo)  i-— La  juste  di- 
#e  du  dewr  Dupin  (Cologne,  1698, 12mo)  i—Difenmi 
h  censure  de  la  FacuUi  de  ihSoloffie  de  Paris  centre 
Memoins  de  la  Chine  [du  P.  Lecomte  j6suite]  (Par. 
1,  8vo)  :—De  la  Nkestki  de  la  Foi  en  Jesue  Christ 
tr  etre  sauvS  (Paris,  1701, 8vo)  i^Dialoguesposthumes 
tieur  de  la  Bruyere  sur  le  quUtisme  (Paris,  1699, 
ao)  :—Traiti  de  la  Doctrine  chrilienne  et  orthodoae 
iris,  1708,  8vo) : — Joannis  GersonO,  doctoris  et  can- 
arii  Parisiensis^  Opera  (Amsterd.  1708, 6  vols,  fol.) : 
.'Bietoire  d'ApoUone  de  Tyane  conocd^cue  de  faue- 
[  el  d'imposture  (Paris,  1706, 12mo)  i^TraiU  de  la 
issance  eccUsiastique  et  temporeUe  (Paris,  1707,  8vo) : 
iibfMthiqw  tmiveneUe  des  ffittoriens  (Paris,  1707, 


8vo) : — Lettre  sur  Vancieime  Discipline  de  VEglise  touch- 
ant  la  ciUhraiion  de  la  Messe  (Paris,  1708, 12mo)  :— 
ffistoire  des  Juifs  depuis  Jesus-Christ  jusqu'h  prtsent 
(Par.  1710, 12mo) : — Dissertations  historiques,  chronokh 
ffigues^  et  critiques^  sur  la  Bible  (Paris,  1711,  8vo) : 
--UHietoire  de  VEglise  en  abregS  (Paris,  1712, 12mo) : 
— Higtoire  pro/ime,  depuis  son  commencement  jusqu'a 
prisent  (Par.  6  vob.  12mo) : — Analyse  de  PApoccUypse, 
contenant  une  nouvelle  expUca^on  simple  et  litUraU  de  ce 
Uvrey  avec  des  dissertations  eur  les  MilUnaires  (Paris, 
1714, 12mo) :  —  Traits  Mstorique  des  exammumcaHons 
(Paris,  1716, 12mo)  i—Methode  pour  itudier  la  thiologie 
(Paris,  1716, 12mo)  i^Difenee  de  la  Monarchie  de  Sidle 
centre  les  entreprises  de  la  cour  de  Borne  (Amsterdam, 
1716,  12mo) :  —  Traiti  philosophique  et  thhlogique  sur 
Pamour  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1717, 12mo)  i^BiblioUibque  du 
Auteurs  siparis  de  la  communion  romaine  du  seitieme  et 
du  dix  sqAku  eiede  (Paris,  1718,  8vo). 

Du  PleBsia-Momay  (Philippe  de  Mornat), 
a  stetesman  and  controvertist,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  Protestante  in  the  latter  pait  of  the- 
16th  century,  was  bom  at  Buhy,  Nov.  6, 1549.  His 
father,  James  de  Momay,  was  a  zealous  Roman  Cath- 
olic, but  his  mother,  who  inclined  to  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  gave  her  son  a  tutor  who  held  the  same 
views.  His  father,  to  counteract  this  influence,  sent 
him  in  1567  to  the  college  of  Lisieux,  but  died  in  1669. 
Philip  #as  now  called  home  to  his  mother,  who  had 
openly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Beformation.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  visited  Italy  and  Germany 
firom  1666  to  1572.  On  his  return  he  addressed  a  me- 
moir to  admiral  Coligny  on  the  steto  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  expediency  of  a  French  expedition  in 
that  country.  Coligny,  struck  by  the  memoir,  con- 
templated sending  the  author  on  a  mission  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  but  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, in  August,  1572,  the  admiral  was  murdered. 
Momay,  saved  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  fled  to  England, 
where  he  was  well  received.  He,  however,  returned 
to  France  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  efforto  made  by  the  Protestante  to  strength- 
en their  cause  by  connecting  it  with  that  of  the  duke 
of  Alen^on.  At  Sedan  he  married  Charlotte  Arbaleste 
de  Feuqui^res,  Jan.  8, 1676,  and  atteched  himself  to 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  sent  him  on  divers  missions 
to  England  and  Flanders.  After  his  retum  to  France 
(1682)  he  took  part  in  the  national  synod  of  yitr6, 
where  be  proposed  a  general  union  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  but 
yet  greatiy  increased  his  consideration  among  the 
French  Protestants.'  "  From  that  time  until  his  mas- 
ter ascended  the  throne  of  France,*'  say  Messrs.  Haag, 
*'  Momay  was  the  chief  man  in  his  councils ;  he  ren- 
dered him  important  services  as  a  skilful  warrior,  a 
good  administrator,  a  deep  politician,  and  an  indefati- 
gable writer.  If  there  was  help  to  be  asked  from 
Protestant  nations,  or  explanations  to  be  given  to  for- 
eign princes  of  the  sometimes  doubtfkil  conduct  of 
Henry,  it  was  Momay  who  drew  up  the  instructions 
of  the  envoys  when  he  was  not  sent  himself.  When 
churches  had  to  complain  of  the  non-execution  of 
edicto,  it  was  Momay  who  had  to  draw  up  the  account 
of  thdr  grievances.  In  short,  nothing  was  done  with- 
out him."  One  of  his  most  hnportent  acte  was  his 
bringing  about,  in  1689,  a  reconciliation  between  Henry 
III  and  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  rewarded  for 
this  service  by  being  appointed  governor  of  Saumur. 
A  short  time  after,  Henry  III  was  assassinated.  Mor- 
nay  then  joined  the  king  at  Tours,  and  fought  vallantiy 
at  Ivry.  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  his  councillors, 
but,  as  he  foresaw  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  become 
a  Romanist,  the  zeal  of  Momay  for  Protestantism  was 
now  troublesome  to  him.  He  still  used  him,  however, 
as  his  chief  agent  with  the  Protestents  and  with  the 
foreign  powers.  Momay  thought  this  a  fevorable 
time- to  renew  his  attempto  at  conciliating  the  different 
Protestant  churches  among  themselves,  and  even  with 
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the  Bomftn  Catholics,  by  meanB  of  reciprocal  ooncet- 
sions  diflcuBsed  and  accepted  in  a  sort  of  grand  coun- 
cil. Henry  lY  seemed  to  approve  of  this  plan,  and 
even  advised  Momay  to  consult  with  the  most  learned 
Protestant  ministers.  Bot,  while  the  sealoos  Protest- 
ant was  calling  even  the  English  theologians  to  his 
aid  in  the  coming  council,  Chivemy,  the  chancellor  of 
Henry  lY,  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Chartres  *'  to  come 
on,  only  without  worrying  about  theology."  Momay 
saw  now,  but  too  late,  that  he  had  been  duped,  and 
that  the  abjuration  would  take  place  regardless  of  any 
discussion,  yet  he  did  not  refuse  being  the  mediator 
between  the  king  and  the  envoys  of  the  churches. 
But  he  insisted  on  the  edict  of  Mantes  (1698),  which 
gave  securities  to  the  Protestants,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Momay  had  no  part  in 
framing  the  latter,  but  he  careAiUy  watched  over  its 
execution.  Notwithstanding  the  coolness  with  which 
Henry  IV  treated  him  during  the  later  years  of  his 
reign,  he  sincerely  moumed  the  king's  death,  as  he 
foresaw  that  persecution  would  soon  break  forth  again. 
Under  Louis  XIY  he  attempted  to  soften  the  strict 
measures  proposed  against  the  Protestants,  and  was 
on  that  account  deprived  of  his  govemorship  in  1621. 
He  died  in  1623,  at  Lafor6t4ur-S^vre,  in  Poitoo.  He 
wrote:  Discourt  de  la  Vie  et  de  ia  More  (Lausanne, 
1586,  8vo) ;  Remonstrance  anx  Edate  de  ^BMe  pour  fa 
paix  (Lyon,  1676, 12mo);  TraiU  de  PEgttsej  ou  Vcm 
traUe  dm  primdpalet  questione  qui  onl  M  wmes  sur  ce 
pokU  en  nostre  temps  (Lond.  1578, 8vo) ;  TraiU  de  la 
vhiti  de  la  reHgum  chritieimey  cotUre  lis  atkies,  ipieu" 
rienSf  paigens,  juifl,  makumidittes  et  autres  imfidUks 
(Anvers,  1581, 4to ;  several  times  reprinted,  last  edition 
1617) ;  AdoertisstmMt  sur  la  reaqption  et  pubUcatum  du 
eoncUe de  TreiUe  (Paris,  1588);  DSclaratiomduroide Na- 
varre sur  les  cal^mties  pubHies  amtre  bd  (Orthes.  1585, 
8vo) ;  Lettre  (f tm  gentUkomme  eatkoHquefranfois^  ooi^ 
tenant  br^  response  (MUX  cahmniesd'uncertampritendu 
anghis  (1586, 8vo) ;  Declaration  duroi  de  Navarre  am 
passage  de  la  Loire  (1589, 8vo);  De  PInstiiution,  Usage 
el  Doctvime  du  samet  sacrementde  VEucharisHe  en  tjSgUse 
onctenne,  commenty  quand^  et  par  quels  degree  la  messe 
s^est  introdmie  en  sa  place,  en  w  Uvres  (La  Rochelle, 
1598,  4to) ;  Response  a  Vexamen  du  dooisur  Bulenger, 
par  laqueBe  sont  jusdfiies  les  allegations  pax  hug  pr^ 
Unduesfoatsses  et  vh^fiies  les  eaUmmes  oontre  lapri/ace 
du  livre  De  la  saincte  Eucharistie  (La  Rochelle,  1599, 
4to) ;  Virification  des  lieux  impugned  defaux,  tant  en  la 
priface  qu*aux  liores  De  V Institution  de  la  saincte  Eur 
charistie  par  le  sieur  Dupug  (La  Rochelle,  1600,  ,8vo) ; 
Sommation  du  sieur  DupUssis-Momag  h  M.  VEvesque 
d'Evreuxy  sur  la  sommation  h  Im/aicteprMment  (1600, 
8vo) ;  Discours  viritable  de  la  confirmee  ienme  h  Fon- 
tain^deatiy  le  4  mag  1600,  ok  sont  traities  les  prindpahs 
matieres  controversSes  (Saumur,  1612, 4to) ;  Discours  et 
midUations  chrestiennes  (Saumur,  1619,  2  vols.  12mo ; 
8d  vol.  1624,  8vo);  Le  mgst^  d'imquit^  c'est-^t-dirt 
rHUtoiredelap<q)autS,p<trqudsprogris  tile  est  montie 
h  ce  combUj  et  queOes  oppositions  les  gens  de  bien  lui  ont 
fait  de  temps  en  temps.  Oitaussisonidtfenduslesdroiels 
des  empereurs,  rois  et  princes  ckrestiensj  oontre  les  asser- 
tions  des  cardinaux  BtUarmin  et  Baronius  (Saumur, 
1611,  fol.);  TestamentyCodicile  et  demiires  heures  de  P, 
de  Momag,  auxquelles  a  iti  joint  son  Traiti  delaVieet 
de  la  Afori,  ses  larmes  sur  la  mart  de  son  JUs  unique,  et 
le  discours  de  la  mart  de  Dame  Charlotte  Arbaleste,  son 
Spouse  (La  Forest,  1624,  8vo;  La  Haye,  1656,  8vo); 
Mimoires  de  Messire  PkUippes  de  Momag,  seigneur  du 
Plessis-MarH,  etc.  (vols,  i  and  ii,  La  Forest,  1624, 1625, 
4to ;  vols,  iii  and  iv,  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to).  These 
Memoires  were  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  under 
the  title  MSmoires,  Correspondamces  etViede  Duplessis- 
Momag,  etc^parMM,  de  La  FonteneOey  de  VaudorS  et 
Auguis  (Paris,  1624-1625, 12  vols.  8vo). 

See  Momay  de  la  Y illetertre.  Vies  de  plusieurs  an- 
dens  seignatrs  de  la  maison  de  Momag  (1699,  4to) ; 
Crusius,  Singularia  Plessica,  seu  memorabilia  de  vita, 


misntisjaeiis,  eontracerssU  et  wuort%  TiSLUmmkH 
sis,  etc.  (Hamb.  1724,  8vo) ;  Stfmoiidi,  iRd.h  Fm 
gais,  voL  xix-xzii;  Henry  MsatinyMisLitFmu,^ 
ix  andz;  H.  Dnval^  £loffe  de  PkSLDuplmm  Jfsn 
(Paris,  1809, 8vo);  J.  Imbert,  Dt^dessis-Msne^Qm 
1847, 8vo) ;  Garrison,  Retme  des  Dmt  Mrnks^htl 
1848;  Haag,  La  Fratsee  ProtmkmHe;  ta^fm 
Revue  d'At^  1855  ;  HoeHer,  Nims,  Bii§,  Gmn 
xxxvi,  617 ;  Herzog,  Jieat-Bme^Oopd^i,  U,m. 

Duppa,  Bbiax,  bishop  of  Wlnchests^  m  \» 
in  1588  at  Lewishanx,  in  Kent,  and  m  ttu^ 
Westminster  and  Chiiet  Church.  He  wisilniS 
low  of  All  Soul's  in  1612;  and  in  1«S9  hevn^pi 
ed  dean  of  Christ  Chnrch.  In  1634  he  ns  eve 
ted  chancellor  of  the  chnrch  of  Sarun,  aaiwii^ 
made  chaplain  to  Chailee  I.  In  1698  ha  vHvca 
ted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ciiiclifleter,  and  ia  Kfi  i 
translated  to  the  see  of  SalislHizj.  AttheBmiB 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and,  dlerteo 
was  surrendered,  attended  liini  in  ether  fiaaa  fat 
nlarly  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Idt  rf  Vi^ 
He  was  a  great  fsToiite  with  CbazlM.  Whs: 
Restoration  took  place,  Dr.  Ihippa  was  tnsriiei 
the  bishopric  of  WIneheeter,  and  was  dn  muk  ti 
almoner.  He  died  at  Richmond  in  1661  Oakif<iaE 
bed  khig  Charles  visited  him,  and,  kMebsAm 
the  bedside,  begged  his  biesstni^  wUch  Ai  tw 
with  one  hand  on  his  majesty^s  head  aodtfct  «ckrc 
ed  to  heaven,  gave  with  fervent  zeaL  Hi  valt ! 
SouTs  SoUloquie,  and  Omfertmoe  wiA  Oomsdtsa  fK- 
4to):— i4fi^  r^oidngfor  Simmers  repmtinf,t9exi 
on  Luke  xv,  10  (1648,  4to)  z-^A  Guide  far  At  Pm 
(1660,  8vo).— ifew  Gm.  Biog,  Die6mmg^  y,Xi^ 
Neal,  Bittorg  of  the  Puritame  (Harper's  «&>  |7^ 
Kippis,  Biog.  Britammoa^  v,  514. 

Doxaras.  J^  Dubt. 

Duran,  the  name  of  a  &mily  ori^nsDr  dh 
vence,  afterwards  settlers  In  Spain,  and  itaem^ 
in  Algiers,  which  produced  seveml  men  wl»  mi 
garded  as  ornaments  to  Rabbuucal  leamiag.  ^ 
Duran,  1891,  wrote  a  ComwtaUarg  om  Jek,  vfti  ai 
troduction  on  the  principles  npon  wluch  itihMff 
expounded  (Yen.  1590) ;  and  Salomon,  who  ified  Jtf 
distinguished  himself  as  a  xeakms  apolopii  ^m 
ism.    His  brother  Zemach  is  tlie  author  of  a  bd 
epistles,  Shealoth  vateshuvoth,  on  Tarlons  ici^^ 
Talmudic  law  and  metaphysical  phOosophj  G^ 
1782),  and  of  several  other  Rahbtalcal  wort&-4 
idge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew  LUerature  (Lond.  ISSCV  jl 

Durand,  David,  a  French  Protestant  dhal 
bom  in  1681  at  St.  Pargoixe,  in  T^«g»*A.>  a 
tared  the  mhiistry  at  Basle  In  1706;  aftow^i 
to  HoUand,  and  became  chaplain  of  a  r^gmd 
refhgees.  Being  taken  prisooer,  he  BsnBvi| 
eaped  death,  and  was  sabeequentiy  in  eqsil  ^ 
ttom  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  He  escaped,  hs^ 
through  the  influenoe  of  the  duke  of  Bervick,  4 
1714  became  preacher  to  the  Savoy,  in 
this  office  he  died  in  London,  Jan.  16, 1763w  Bm\ 
many  books,  among  which  are  Sermome  smr 
(Lond.  1728,  8vo);  La  Rdigion  des  Mi 
Reland (U  Haye,  1721, 12mo);  LaVmds 
mni  (Rott  1717, 12mo).— Haag,  La  Frmet 
voL  iv. 

Dnnuid,  Fran9oi8  Jaoqnao,  a  ¥nmA  I 
tant  minister,  was  bom  at  SemaM,  near  Alesl 
1727,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  fiuoily .  As  soon  e  1 
completed  lus  preparatory  studisa  at  Fan,  Q 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tlieology«  a^ 
turned  in  1775  to  Lausanne  to  embrace  the  ', 
religion.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  JaBBU| 
and  soon  acquired  an  enviable  repntatioa  at  prt 
In  1768  Duiand  was  appointed  director  of  t| 
seminary  at  Beme  and  pastor  of  the  YrmA  M 
that  place.  At  the  same  time  be  contlnoed  to  ii 
in  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  statisticsi,  civH  lmta| 
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CHirlBtian  morals  at  Laasaime,  where  he  died,  April, 
116.  Besides  a  number  of  misoelbmeons  works,  Da- 
jid  published  UEtprU  de  Sixurw,  owragt  utik  h 
utes  lesfamillei  chriUames  (Lansaime,  17C7,  2  toIs. 
tmo) : — Sermom  mr  let  tolemmtis  ckritietmet  (Lan- 
inne,  1767,  8  ▼ols.  8vo;  Avignon  and  Paris,  1776)  :— 
'AfmSe  ifxmgUiqiiSy  ou  termoM  pour  tout  let  dmanchet 
t  fHes  de  Vatmie  (Lausanne,  1780,  7  vols.  8yo;  and 
ith  Supplement,  Lausanne,  1792,  2  T(ds.  8to).  A 
Letch  of  his  life,  with  certain  Sermotu  nouoeaux^  by 
rmand  Delille,  appeared  at  Valence  (1805,  2  vols. 
2mo).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  xt,  428. 

Durand  or  Dnranti  (Du&avdus  or  Durantus), 
fruiUauxne,  sumamed  Speculator^  was  bom  aboat 
..D.  1280  at  Puimosson,  in  France.  Studying  at  Bo- 
tgna  and  Modena,  he  became  a  learned  ritnslist,  and 

great  liavorite  of  popes  Clement  IV  and  Gregory  X. 
[e  was  appointed  by  the  latter  pope  legate  to  the 
iouncil  of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  bishop  of  Mende  in 
287.  He  died  in  Rome  Nov.  1, 1296.  His  principal 
rorks  are  Speeukmjurit  (Strasburg,  1475, 4  parts,  and 
lany  editions  later)  :—Bationale  dimnorum  offkiorum 
Blavence,  1459,  fol. ;  Augsb.  1470,  fol. ;  Rome,  1478, 
477,  fol. ;  Ulm,  1478, 1475,  fol.).  The  first  book  of  the 
IcUumale  has  been  translated,  under  the  title  The 
h/mboUtm  of  Churchet  and  Church  Omamenit,  by  J.  M. 
?eale  and  B.Webb  (Leeds,  1848, 12mo). 

Durand,  De  Saint-Ponrgain  (Dubandub  a 
{ancto  Pobtiano),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
ater  scholastic  divines,  was  bom  at  Saint- Pour9ain, 
^uvergne,  about  1280.  From  early  years  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  Dominican  order,  he  was  made  doctor  in 
.813.  His  great  abilities  were  soon  manifest.  John 
IXU  called  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  master 
Kt  the  palace.  In  1818  Dorand  recrossed  the  monn- 
ains,  and  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Pnyen-Velay. 
ae  became  bishop  of  Heauz  In  1326,  and  died  in  1882. 
9e  is  known  among  the  great  scholastics  by  the  dis- 
anctive  title  Doctor  RetohOittmmt,  His  principal  writ- 
ngs  are,  In  Senientiat  LombartR  commeniariorum  lUni 
h  (Lngd.  1569 ;  Venice,  1586,  fol.) :— i>c  Origine  Jurit- 
Uctumum,  tioe  de  juritdictUme  eoeletiatHca  et  de  iegtbut 
[Paris,  1564,  4to) : — Statuta  tynodi  dioecetit  Anicientis, 
in  a  work  of  P.  Gissey  entitled  Ditcourt  hittoriquet  de 
la  devotion  h  N.  D.  du-Pug  (Lyon,  1620,  8vo). 

In  philosophy  and  theology  Durand  was  naturally 
I  Thomist,  but  the  course  of  his  studies  led  him  far 
iway  iVom  the  ground  of  Aquinas.  He  was  a  thor- 
9Qgh  Nominalist  in  phOosophy.  See  Nominalism. 
He  hdd  theology  to  be  a  practical  science,  the  object 
of  which  is,  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  the  lifs  of 
faith.  He  pronounced  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
God  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  Our 
knowledge  of  God  rests  on  fidth,  and  faith  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  in  his  Comment, 
m  Sentewt,  LomJbardi  (i,  dist  8,  qu.  1,  cited  by  Hagen- 
bacb,  History  o/Doc^inet,  §  164),  he  speaks  of  a  three- 
fold way  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  God :  1.  Via 
eminenti(By  which  ascends  fhmi  the  excellencies  of  crea- 
tures to  the  idea  of  the  highest  excellency,  i.  e.  to  the 
perfect  God.  2.  Via  cautaUtatity  which  ascends  from 
the  phenomena  of  creation  to  the  first  cause.  8.  Via 
remotiomt,  which  begins  with  changeable  and  depend- 
ent existence,  and  ends  with  necessary  and  absolute 
existence  (esse  de  se).  This  is  apparently  in  contra^ 
diction  to  his  fbndamental  principle ;  but  he  dears  it 
up  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  God  which 
is  thus  demonstrable,  but  his  relation  to  the  external 
world  which  can  be  thus  demonstrated.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  question  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
is  here  mvolved ;  and  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Man- 
sell,  in  eur  days,  almost  reproduce  the  theory  of  Du- 
rand. As  to  the  tacramenitj  Durand  declared  that 
they  are  *'  not  necessary  nor  sufficient  in  themselves 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  since  God  has  not  so  neces- 
sarUy  connected  with  these  elements  the  power  by 


which  he  upholds  and  redeems  men  in  nature  and  in 
grace  that  he  cannot  work  without  them.  They  are 
instruments  and  means  of  grace,  however,  since,  ac- 
cording to  an  appointment  of  God,  every  one  who  re- 
ceives the  sacrament  receives  also  grace  (provided  he 
offers  no  impediment),  but  not  fiom  the  sacrament, 
but  from  God.  He  makes  use  of  the  illustration  that 
occurs  elsewhere  of  a  king  who  promises  to  bestow 
an  alms  on  condition  of  the  receiver  bringing  a  lead- 
en penny.  The  sacrament  can  impart  no  character 
tpirUualit,  for  it  Is  absurd  to  suppose  that  material 
tilings  can  efifect  such  a  communication  to  the  spir- 
it" 5^eander,  History  of  Dogmas,  Bohn's  ed.,  ii,  618). 
On  transtd>stitntiation  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Lutheran  view.  Durand  remarks:  '*It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reflection  on  the  divine  power  to  main- 
tain that  the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  at  the 
Supper  otherwise  than  by  transnbstantiation.  The 
words  of  the  institution  also  admit  the  view  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  really  contained  in  the  sacrament 
(jCorpus  Christi  realiter  contentum  esse  in  ekmento').  Yet 
the  decision  of  the  Church  is  contrary,  in  which  we 
are  not  allowed  to  suppose  an  error"  (Neander,  1.  c. ; 
see  also  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  DoctrineSj  §  196) ;  Hoo- 
fer, Nouv.  Bwg.  Ghihalcy  xv,  481 ;  Herzog,  Reat-Ency^ 
Tdop&die,  iii,  ^&b ;  Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  PhilosO' 
pMe,  Letpsic,  1811,  voL  viii,  pt.  ii,  808  sq. ;  Oudin,  De 
Scriptor.  EccUs.  iii,  792  sq. ;  Haureau,  Philosophic  Sco- 
lastique  (Paris,  1850,  ii,  411  sq.) ;  SchrOckh,  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  xxx,  898 ;  xxxiv,  191  sq. 


Diirell,  David,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey in  1728,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
afterwards  fellow  of  Hertford  College,  and  then  prin- 
cipaL  In  1764  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1767  was  made  prebendaiy  of  Canterbury.  He  died 
in  1775.  He  published  The  Hebrew  Text  qfthe  parol- 
Id  Prophecies  (f  Jacob  and  Moses  relating  to  the  twelve 
Tribes  (Oxford,  1764, 4to)  x-^Bemarks  on  Job,  Proverbs, 
Psalms,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Canticles  (Oxford,  1772, 4to).— 
Kippis,  Biog.  Brittmnica,  v,  518. 

Dtkrer,  Albrbcht,  a  German  painter  and  engraver, 
was  bom  in  Nuremberg  Hay  20, 147}.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  by  his  fiitiier  with  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  Nuremberg.  With 
him  he  remained  four  years,  after  which  he  travelled 
through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  studying  his 
own  art  and  the  collateral  branches.  In  14£Mt  he  es- 
tablished himself  permanentiy  at  Nuremberg,  and 
shortly  after  married  the  beautifril  daughter  of  Hans 
Fritz,  a  distinguished  artisan.  The  union,  on  account 
of  the  shrewish  temper  of  his  wif^  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and,  it  is  thought,  even  shortened  his  life.  In 
1506  Dtirer  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his  celebrated 
friend,  Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  to  make  a  journey  to 
Venice,  Bologna,  and  other  places  of  Northern  Italy, 
where  he  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  Italian 
art,  especially  by  the  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini  With 
his  return  to  Nuremberg  in  1507  began  the  period  of 
his  great  celebrity.  The  emperor  Maximilian  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  his  merits,  and  he,  as  well 
as  his  successor,  Charles  Y,  successively  appointed 
Dflrer  court  painter,  while  many  of  the  great  cities 
contended  for  the  possession  of  his  works.  In  1518  he 
was  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  princes  and  prominent  men.  In 
1520  and  1521  he  made  a  Journey  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honors.  He  was 
considerably  influenced  by  the  Dutch  art,  and  found 
fault  with  his  former  pictures  as  being  void  of  that 
simplicity  of  nature  which  now  appeared  to  him  as 
the  greatest  charm  of  art  The  works  which  he  pro- 
duced under  the  influence  of  this  changed  conception 
of  art  exhibit  a  refinement  of  the  exuberant  fancy 
in  which  he  formerly  delighted,  and  tiie  two  pictures, 
in  particular,  which  he  produced  in  1526,  containing 
figures  of  the  size  of  life  of  four  apostles,  are  numbered 
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among  the  greatest  works  which  Christian  art  has  ever 
produced.  Dilrer  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  fully  8ei>> 
arated  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  died  April  6, 
1528. 

Both  as  an  engraver  and  as  a  painter  Dtirer  belongs 
among  the  greatest  artists  of  all  ages.  His  works  re- 
flect the  nobility  of  his  character,  to  which  many  of 
his  eminent  contemporaries,  as  Melancthon,  Camera^ 
rins,  and  Pirtcheimer,  bear  testimony.  Though  a  ten- 
dency to  the  fantastic,  a  peculiarity  of  old  German  art, 
somewhat  obstructed  the  full  development  of  his  artis- 
tic power,  especially  in  his  youth,  he  surpassed  all 
artbts  of  his  age  in  grandeur  of  conception.  Among 
the  best  paintings  of  D&rer  belong  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (1509),  which  in  1674  was  destroyed 
at  the  burning  of  the  pedace  at  Munich ;  the  exhibition 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with  many  saints  and 
blessed  (1511),  now  at  Vienna ;  Adam  and  Eve,  in  fig- 
ures of  full  size  of  life  (1507),  now  at  Madrid.  En- 
graving he  found  in  its  infancy,  and  carried  it  to  a 
perfection  never  since  surpassed.  Among  his  best 
copper-plate  engravings  belong  ''St.  Jerome  in  his 
Cell,"  "MeUncholy,"  and  "the  Knight,  Death,  and 
Devil.'*  The  most  noted  of  his  wood-cuts  are  the 
"  Greater"  and  "  Lesser  Passion,"  and  the  "Life  of  the 
Virgin."  DtLrer  also  wrote  several  works  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  had  a  great  influence,  and  were 
translated  into  Latin  and  several  modem  languages. 
On  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  the  comer-stone  of  a 
monument  to  Dtirer  was  laid  in  his  native  city,  Nu- 
remberg, where  his  memory  has  always  been  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  work  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  artist  by  Ranch. 
See  Heller,  Ldbm  t».  Werhe  A,  D&rert  (Leipz.  2  vols.) ; 
Von  Eye,  Leben  und  Werke  Albrecht  D&rers  (N6rdlin- 
gen,  I860) ;  H.  Grimm,  Albrecht  DSrer  (Berlin,  1866) ; 
IXirer' Album  (Nuremb.  1857);  DUren  Kup/erttichej 
Radirungen^  Hokschmtie^  und  ZwUmungen  (Hanover, 
1861) ;  Diktn  Handadchmmgen^  etc.,  tn  16  photograph. 
u.phoU)lUhqgrcg^,  Nachbildungm  (Vienna,  1864). 

Durham,  James,  a  Scotch. divine,  was  bom  in 
West  Lothian  about  1622,  and  was  educated  at  St  An- 
drews. He  was  ord^ed  at  80,  and  was  a  popular 
preacher  and  (fh>m  1650)  professor  of  divinity  in  Glas- 
gow. He  died  in  1658.  He  published  An  Esepodtion 
of  the  Book  of  Job  (Glasgow,  1649, 12mo):— il»  Eapo- 
tition  of  the  Song  (^Solomon  (London,  1669,  4to) :— J 
Commentary  on  the  Book  ofBevelaHon  (Amsterd.  1660, 
4to;  Glasgow,  1788,  4to)  i^A  Commentary  on  the  5M 
Chapter  ofleoiah  (2  vols.  8vo)  i^Expodtion  of  the  Com- 
mandment (London,  1675,  4to)  x—Chriat  Crucified  (7th 
ed.,  Glasgow,  1769,  8vo)  i—Sermone  on  the  RUhea  of 
Christ  (Berwick,  1794, 12mo).— Howie,  ScoU  Wortkiee, 
p.  888. 

DuTBians.    See  Dbuses. 

Dury  (DuBiBus),  John,  an  eminent  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bora  in  1595  or  1596  at  Edinburgh.  His  fo- 
ther  had  been  a  monk,  but,  becoming  a  Protestant,  he 
had  to  flee  to  Holland,  and  became  minister  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  at  Leyden.  Here  John  Dniy 
was  educated  for  the  minist^.  He  visited  Oxford  in 
1624  for  the  sake  of  the  libraries.  In  1628  he  became 
pastor  to  the  English  fSactory  at  Elbing,  Prussia,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Godemann,  one  of  the 
councillors  of  Gustavua  Adolphns.  Godemann  sug- 
gested to  Dury  that  whoever  should  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  great  parties  into  which 
Christendom  was  divided  would  be  the  greatest  of 
peacemakers.  From  that  time  forward  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  this  object.  He  was 
invited  to  England  in  1680  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  English  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  well  received,  and  his 
first  plans  were  approved  by  archbishop  Abbot,  by 
Laud  (then  bishop  of  London),  bishop  Bedell,  and  bish- 


op Hall.  In  16S1  he  laid  his  plant  befaie  (ktei 
Adolphus,  who  was  greatly  interested  ii  tka^  ■ 
gave  him  letters  patent  recommendiBglBBtoLtN 
testant  princes.  From  the  Lntherui  k  tn^t 
the  Calvinists,  and  visited  Hanao,  the  Pikfecti: 
other  places.  When  Gustavus  fell  in  US*  &K 
testant  (and  especially  the  Lntberaa)  MOfadonU 
with  him.  But  Dury's  cause  and  pluf  giisedf^ 
throughout  Europe.  In  1683  he  retimed  to  £i^ 
and  at  the  suggeistion  of  Laud  was  ordained  imk 
bishop  Hall  (with  no  obligation  of  residMeejaj^. 
Armed  with  hstters  from  Land  and  cdter  Ei^jtf 
ates,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  Pntestsat  Stts  a 
Frankfort  (1689).  His  life  was  thecceftrwirda& 
cessant  round  of  Joumeyings,  colloqoies,  kttes  ai 
publications ;  all  f^itile,  so  £u>  as  h^  gr^  e  n. 
concerned.     He  died  at  Caasel  Sept  28, 1611 

A  summary  account  of  them  is  gireo  is  tk  (3r» 
tian  Remembrancer^  Jannaryj  1855,  sit  i,  fra  ttH 
we  take  the  following  account  of  the  chief  nsnt!  1 
information  as  to  Dury:  ''1.  A  brief  Bda&i^k 
which  hath  kUefy  been  attanpted  to  proan  ecdxtH 
Peace  among  Protestanit,  published  by  Ssnrael  EcC 
(Lond.  1640).  2.  A  naanary  Aecomt  (filakr^k 
Burg's  former  and  latter  Negotiation  for  Ikjnxv^ 
of  true  Gospel  Peace,  with  Christian  Usde^ai 
chouitdble  Unify  among  the  Protestant  (imda  « 
Academies  (London,  printed  for  the  sntbor  ii  1'^^ 
These  t¥ro  are  identical  down  to  page  32  of  tiKl@; 
which  is  the  same  as  page  28  <rf the  latter.  Ikkvj 
Relation  has  three  more  pages,  containing  s  sot  (f^ 
ilogue,  which  concludes  that  portion  of  Dsry'tkif?. 
8.  The  unchanged  and  stn^e-heartedP&MxmaiffiJai 
1650).  4.  ConsuUationum  Iremeanm  vpa^^ 
(Amst.  1664).  Of  biographies,  the  beet  sre:  LG.i^ 
noldus,  Eistoria  Joheamis  Durait  a  vnivaistj  tka 
delivered  under  the  presidency  of  J.  C  KoUs,  t£ 
usually  quoted  as  thai  of  Coleros  (Wittenbo^  T^ 
2.  C.  J.  Benzelius,  Conmn.  Hist.  TheoL  dt  J^  ^\ 
maximede  actis  ejus  SuecamSf  am  praf.LL)M» 
(Helmst  1744).  The  proceedings  of  Dm  nU 
burg  are  said  to  be  related  by  Sdienk  In  titVdsh 
fessorum  Theologia  Marbufgenskmiy  p.  207,  bst  ci 
book  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see.  J>^ 
has  recorded  his  attempts  in  Pmsaia  and  Ftaheiis^ 
Historia  Consensus  Sendomirienms.  Hii  jooam  t 
the  Palatinate,  Switzerland,  and  Denmiik  in  rM 
in  Seelen*s  BeUcicB  Epistolanan;  in  the  JVsm"^ 
vetieum,  and  in  the  FasdcHins  EpistolarmTidifBr 
rum  of  Elswitch."  His  Latm  wriliiigs  inM  ^ 
pomnemata  de  Studio  Pads  EceksiaitiaB  (Aortd-IA 
4to)  i  —  ConsuUatio  TheoL  super  Negatio  Pan  B^ 
Promooendo  (Lond.  1636,  4io) -.-Capita  dePtxtEs^ 
gelica  (Lond.  1657, 4to)  .^Jrenicorum  Tradattml^ 
dromus  (Amstelod.  16^  8vo). 

"  Dury  unfolds  his  scheme  at  length  in  tke  D«&*- 
tion  of  his  Ireniconun  TractumnProdromsL  h^ 
national  church  there  was  to  be  a  CoBtnism  P»f» 
torkun,  constituted  of  some  theologians  snd  pa»o« 
high  position ;  these  colleges  were  to  confer  toget*^ 
upon  the  condition  and  means  of  nmon,  ^?°''^ 
correspondence  with  one  another.  '^^^^^'IT 
tions  were  these :  1.  Negotium  per  dispntotionea  i*' 
lasticam  nunquam  esse  agitanduoL  2.  Ad  P"^^ 
etatis  omnia  concordisB  consilia  et  media  Mie  nfe^ 
8.  Per  concessa  in  Kbris  symbolicis  semper ««P^ 
dendum.  4.  Onmia  esse  snbordinanda  fimdawsw*" 
bus  et  irref^agabilibns  Christianisini  dognatibu.  ^ 
ipsi  Pontifidi  negare  non  possint  5.  D«  Spf^ 
mo ;  i.  e.  de  nova  quadam  religionain  miecdlSi  »■  «* 
deliberandum,  seddeftmdamentali  Concordia.  «>^^ 
quam  agendum  de  factione  aliqua  politica  contn  r^ 
tificios  formanda,  sed  de  Protestanthan  iii»J«*^ 
manifestanda,  ut  pateat,  hsBreaeos  crimen  ^  ^^^^^ 
a  Pontificiis  imputari.  7.  Postquam  in  ft"*?"^ 
bus  inter  partes  oonsensom  esse  appsieUtj  '^^^ 
tolerantias  innoxin  locum  esae  daodom.  &  rnp 
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di  libertatem  secondam  8.  Scriptaras  regolatam  et  | 
e  personalia  non  tractet  concedendnm  esse.  9.  In-  | 
iamm  prasteritaram  amnestiam  esse  faciendam,  nee 
mne  admittendum,  at  nlli  se  novis  injoriis  lacessant. 
Regimen  Ecclesiarom  ntrique  parti  libemm  esse 
Inqnendum,  at  illad,  prout  ex  nsa  soo  utilisaimnm 
Licabit  Ecclesia  qoalibet,  constitiiat.  The  means 
ommended  were,  the  setting  aside  of  the  prejndices 
the  parties  against  one  another,  the  publication  of 
>ks  to  recommend  the  nnion,  and  correspondence 
ween  the  parties.**  Gieseler,  Chtrch  Hiitory  (ed. 
Smith,  iv,  §  51).  See  also  (besides  the  works  cited 
the  coarse  of  this  article)  Mosheim,  Church  History 
ew  York,  1854,  8  vols.  8yo),  ill,  860;  Bajle,  Dictkm- 
S  s.  ▼. ;  Reid,  Wulmmder  Divime$ ;  Arnold,  Ktrchm- 
UKetzer  Historiiy  xvii,  xi,  §  28;  Dowding,  Life  of 
lixtua  (Lond.  1864, 12mo). 

DuBt  (nsnally  *1&^,  aphar';  bat  p^M,  atbak^puU 
•ulencA,  in  Exod.  ix,  9 ;  Isa.  v,  24 ;  xxix,  5 ;  Ezek. 
;vl,  10;  Nah.  i,  8;  "powder,**  Dent,  xxxviii,  24; 
d  pno,  shach^akj  or  fanpalpable  dost,  Isa.  xl,  15 ; 
^'Ij  dakak\  to  <nteira<e,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4;  Gr.  n>- 
)pr6c ;  bat  x<^»  <^)  ^  Mark  yi,  11 ;  Rev.  xyiii, 
).  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Judsa  there  are 
St  plains  or  deserts  of  fine  sand,  which,  when  agi- 
:ed  by  a  violent  wind,  makes  most  terrific  and  deso- 
;ing  storms.  Eastern  travellers  describe  them  par- 
olarly,  and  think  them  more  dreadfnl  than  storms 
sea.  This  affOTds  ns  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
tore  and  honors  of  the  plague,  mentioned  in  Exod. 
ti,  16, 17,  when  the  extremely  fine  and  penetrating 
ist  of  the  land  of  Egypt  was  converted  into  gnaU. 
tnong  the  various  fearful  punishments  denounced  in 
e  event  of  their  forsaking  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews  are 
reatened  that  the  rain  of  their  land  shall  become 
powder  and  dnst**  (Deut.  xxviii,  24).  See  Storm. 
mong  the  Hebrews,  to  cast  dust  or  ashes  upon  the 
)ad  was  a  signi  of  mourning  (Josh,  vii,  6),  and  sitting 
.  the  dust  was  a  sign  of  extreme  afiiiction  (Isa.  xlvii, 
;  Lam.  iil,  29).  See  Gbief.  The  term  **dust**  is 
ten  used  figoratively,  sometimes  to  denote  the  grave 
rob  vii,  21)  or  death  itself  (Gen.  iii,  19 ;  Psa.  xxii,  15), 
•metimes  to  express  a  numerous  people  (Num.  xxiii, 
)),  and  sometimes  a  low  or  mean  condition  (1  Sam. 
,8;  Nah.  iii,  18>  See  Wemyss,  aynAcl,  Diet  s.  v. 
o  shake  or  wipe  off  the  dust  of  a  place  from  one*s 
let  marks  the  renouncing  of  all  intercourse  with  it  in 
iture  (Matt,  x,  14 ;  Acts  xiii,  51).  To  **  lick  the  dust** 
gnifies  the  most  al^ject  submission  (Psa.  Ixxii,  9).  In 
^ost  every  part  of  Asia  those  who  demand  justice 
gain^  a  criminal  throw  dust  upon  him.  Thus  SU- 
lei  cast  dust  at  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  18),  signifying  by 
lat  action  that  David  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
iew  is  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  to  Paul ; 
'hen  they  seized  him  in  the  Temple  they  cried  out. 
Away  with  such  a  fallow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not 
t  that  he  should  live ;  and  as  they  cried  out,  and  cast 
ff  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,  the  chief 
aptain  commanded  him  to  be  brought  faito  the  castie*' 
Acts  xxii,  28).     See  Abhbs. 

Dotch  Refozmed  Chnroh.     See  Rbfobmed 

Jhcrch. 

DnteiiB,  Louis,  was  bom  at  Tours,  IVance,  Janu- 
ry  16, 1780.  When  h€  was  about  eighteen  his  sister 
ras  put  into  a  convent  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tours.  This  violence  so  irritated  tlie  young  man  that 
le  left  his  country  and  settled  in  England,  where  he 
ntered  the  mhiistry  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
>ecame  rector  of  Ekdon,  in  Northumberland.  He  died 
Q  London,  March  28, 1812.  Dutens  was  a  man  of 
raried  culture ;  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
tnd  had  the  taie  of  historiographer  to  the  khig.  Be- 
Ides  writing  numerous  works  in  science  and  literature, 
le  edited  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  Cjpsra  Omma  nuttepri- 
ww  coUectOf  etc  (Geneva,  1769, 6  vols.  4to) ;  Le  Toe- 


Aft,  1769  (against  the  infidels  of  the  18th  centui^ ;  re- 
printed under  the  title.  Appeal  to  Good  Sense  (Lond. 
1777,  8vo);  De  f^/wc,  du  Pape,  etc.  (Geneva,  1781, 
8vo);  Jiecherchet  sur  Vorigint  de$  dicouvertes  cUtribuis 
aux  modemes  (Paris,  1766, 8vo ;  4th  edition,  1812, 8vo ; 
translated,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries 
attributed  to  the  Modems,  London,  1769, 8vo).— Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog,  Ginsrale,  xv,  496. 

Dutoit,  Jeah  Philippe,  also  called  Dutoit-Mem- 
brini,  was  bom  at  Moudon  (Switzerland)  in  1721.  He 
devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy at  the  academy  in  Lausanne,  and  in  1747  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  he  never  took  a  pas- 
toral charge.  In  1750  he  had  a  severe  illness,  during 
which  he  underwent  a  thorough  religious  change.  He 
was  accustomed  to  preach  extemporaneously,  and  al- 
though his  sermons  were  generally  long,  he  always  at- 
tracted large  audiences.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see,  at 
the  close  <^  his  discourses,  men  who  had  lived  in  en- 
mity with  each  other  be  reconciled.  In  1754,  liaving 
accepted  the  appointment  of  missionary  preadier  and 
catechist,  he  resigned  it  after  fourteen  days.  In  1759 
impaired  health  obliged  him  to  desist  firom  preaching, 
and  he  caused  his  name  to  be  stricken  fh)m  the  list  of 
clergymen.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  all  his  en- 
ergy to  the  study  of  the  Church  fothers,  especially  the 
Mystics.  He  himself  became  a  strong  representative 
of  Mysticism  in  the  French  Reformed  Church.  His 
opposition  to  Voltaire,  as  well  as  his  seclusion,  made 
him  nuu|y  enemies,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1769, 
while  on  a  bed  of  siclmess,  he  was  suddenly  visited  by 
the  police,  and,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  his  papers 
and  manuscripts  were  seized  and  forwarded  to  Berne ; 
but,  as  his  books  were  found  to  be  of  a  very  innocent 
character,  nothing  came  of  the  affiur.  Upon  Dutoit 
these  proceedings  made  a  lasting  impression,  much 
greater  tlian  could  have  been  supposed  of  so  pious 
a  man.  He  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
died  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends  and  admir- 
ers, January  21, 1798.  Dutoit  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  historians  Monnard  and  Oliver,  and  of  late  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  his  writings  by  a  memob  of  his 
life  and  works  by  Jules  Chavannes,  in  the  ChriOen 
hangeUque^  1861,  p.  289,  869,  684.  The  most  impor- 
tant works  of  Dutoit  are  Philosophie  (firane,  etc.,  par 
Keleph  ben  Nathan,  8  vols.  1798;  Philosophie  chrS- 
tienne,  4  vols.  1800 ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
Madame  Guyon,  with  additional  reflections.  —  Herzog, 
JUal-Encyklop,  xix,  441  sq. 

Dutton,  Aaron,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  May  21, 1780.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  College  in  1808,  entered  the  ministry 
1805,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fnrst  Church, 
Guilford,  Dec.  10, 1806.  He  resigned  June  8,  1842, 
and  a  year  after  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Iowa  by 
the  Amer.  Home  Miss.  Society.  He  accepted  a  call 
in  1848  flrom  the  church  in  Burlington,  and  returned 
to  prepare  for  his  removal,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  re- 
mained in  New  Haven  untQ  his  death,  June,  1849. 
He  was  not  only  a  successful  minister,  but  an  efficient 
educator.  Many  of  his  pupils  were  distinguished  in 
college,  and  aftcorwards  became  eminent  in  the  learned 
professions.  His  publications  consist  of  some  occa^ 
sional  discour8es.--Sprague,  Amuds,  ii,  489. 

Dntton,  Matthe'W  Rloe,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  June  80, 1788. 
He  graduated  at  Tale  in  1808.  In  1810  he  was  made 
tutor  at  Tale ;  and  in  1814  became  pastor  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  1821,  when  he  was 
called  to  Tale  College  as  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  entered  on  his  duties  with 
great  vigor ;  but  his  health  soon  flailed,  and  he  died  in 
July,  1825.— Sprague,  Annalt,  ii,  592. 

Dutton,  Samuel  W.  8.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton  (q.  v.),  was  bom 
at  GuHford,  Conn.,  March  14, 1814,  and  graduated  at 
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Tale  College  in  1838  with  distinguished  honor.  After 
three  years  of  teaching,  first  at  Baltimore,  and  then  as 
rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven, 
he  became  one  of  the  tutors  at  Tale  College,  prosecut- 
ing at  the  same  thne  his  studies  in  the  theological  de- 
partment of  the  University.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  North  Church,  in  New  Haven,  in  June,  1888. 
He  has  been  widely  luiown  by  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  New  England&ty  and  by  other  occasional 
publications.  His  C(mcio  ad  derun,  preached  and  pub- 
lished in  1865,  on  *  The  rejation  of  the  atonement  to 
holiness'  (the  sul^ject  being  assigned  to  him  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut),  was  a  very  able 
and  timely  theological  treatise,  and  was  highly  com- 
mended by  critics  of  various  schools  and  denomina- 
tions." The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Brown  University  in  1856.  Dr.  Dntton  was  a 
faithful  and  successful  pastor,  and  a  distinguished 
preacher.  For  the  New  Engkmder  he  wrote  about  two 
articles  a  year  fh>m  its  commencement  to  the  year  of 
his  death.  He  died  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Jan. 
27,  lS66.--The  Independent^  Jan.  1866;  Omgregational 
Quarterly^  April,  1866. 

Duty  O^^i  dabar',  lit.  a  word  or  matter ;  Gr. 
d^iXia,  to  inK),  For  "duty  of  marriage"  (njW, 
onah\  dtoelUng  together,  Ezod.  xxi,  10 ;  used  in  the 
Talmud  for  connubial  right ;  i.  q.  i)  d^tikofuvti  cvvoia, 
*<  due  benevolence,"  1  Cor.  vii,  8),  see  CoHABiTATioif. 
For  "the  duty  of  a  hnsband'iB  brother"  (Oaj,  ya6a*', 
Dent.  25,  5, 7,  to  marry  a  deceased  brother's  childless 
wifie,  Gen.  xxxviii,  8),  see  Levibate  Law.  See  Eth- 
ics. 

Dnveil,  Chablss  Mabia,  D.D.,  a  converted  Jew 
of  the  17th  century,  of  the  facts  of  whose  life  little  is 
known.  He  was  bom  at  Metz,  Lorraine.  Carefully 
educated,  his  studies  led  him  to  abandon  Judaism ; 
and,  as  the  Roman  Church  waa  the  first  Cliristian  so- 
ciety with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact,  he  en- 
tered its  communion  and  ministry,  and  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  While  a  Romanist  he  published  a  Cam- 
meniary  on  Matihew  and  Luke,  But  his  further  studies 
led  him  to  Protestant  views,  and  he  passed  firom  France 
into  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Stilling- 
fieet,  TiUotson,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  admitted  to  orders.  He  died 
about  1700.  Among  his  writings  are  Explicatio  LUer- 
alis  Cantici  Canticarum  (London,  1679,  8vo)  i—IMeral 
Exposition  ofthe  Minor  Prophets  (Londoii^ieSff),  Soon 
after  this  publication  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  wrote 
in  Latin  a  Comment,  in  Acta  Apostoi.^  which  was  trans- 
lated under  the  title  A  literal  Eaplanation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  (Lond.  1685, 8vo ;  new  ed.,  edited 
by  F.  A.  Cox  for  the  Hansard  Knollys  Society  [Lond. 
1851,  8vo]).  In  this  commentary  Duveit  vindicates 
the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Baptists. — Duveil, 
Commentary  on  Acts,  Historical  Introduction. 

Dnvergier  or  Duverger,  Jean  de  Haurahns, 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  was  bom  at  Bayonne^  France,  in 
1581.  He  studied  theology  at  Louvain.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jansenius,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Bayonne  to  continue  their  studies  together 
firom  1611  to  1616.  In  1609  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  casuist  by  his  treatment  of  the  Question 
royale.  In  1617  he  wrote  in  defense  of  his  fHend  the 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  had  been  blamed  for  heading 
the  troops  sent  a^piiinst  the  Protestants.  After  going 
to  Paris,  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  Jansenius,  who  had  returned  to  Louvain, 
and  continuing  to  apply  himself  still  more  to  the 
study  of  the  fathers,  especially  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
was  called  to  England  by  Henrietta  of  France,  wife 
of  Cliarles  I.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  England  on  the 
plan  of  the  Gallican  Church.  This  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  he  wrote  (1631), 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Petras  Aurelius,  a  book, 
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which  the  AsmmUie  GinhrUe  ct Hx  VnaA6aff^. 
proved  and  ordered  to  be  printed  (Petri  AwA^ 
logi  opera,  jussu  et  impemeis  deri  ^alBevm  itmmk 
cmn  editOf  Parisiis,  1611 ;  new  edit.  IGlfS). 
and  Jansenius  soon  alter  decided  to  fooi 
tion  of  their  own.  They  attempted  to  via  em^ 
fathers  of 4lie  Oratory,  and  bad  made  mbc  p^pai 
that  direction,  when,  inl63&,  Davecgicr  was  ^pi>i 
spiritual  arector  of  the  abbej  of  P^vt  ILajd^r:, 
Here  the  effect  of  his  principleB  waa  appootaa 
pure  morals  of  his  charge,  which. 
with  the  general  laaity  of  the  time.  He 
er,  incnrred  the  displeaaore  of  Kkhellwi  (|.T.)^ik 
had  him  arreeted  and  transfczred  to  VmoaBBi,lp 
14, 1688.  He  waa  released  in  Fefacnaiy,  mi  tfe 
Richelien's  death.  He  continaed  to  lab«  ascs^faei 
and  writer  untQ  his  death,  Oct.  11,  160.  Va^d)k 
body  were  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Peat  fa^  * 
sacred  relics.  Besides  the  alMnr 
wrote  also  Somme  desfaut€9  (1626,  against  &  Jeax 
Garaase,  who  had  accused  the  casnlsti  ofatham),  oi 
other  occasbnal  pamphlets.  See  Saiate  Besn.  Sk 
dePoHRoyal;  Herzog,i2toi^£bc9tih9.ii,577;&idi 
Now.  Biogr.  GhUraU,  xv,  542. 

Dwarf  (p^,  daik,  beatem  small,  as  in  Lev.  zii,!?^ 
an  incorrect  rendering  (Lev.  xxi,  20;  SepL  c^ 
Vulg.  Uppus)  for  a  learn  or  emaciatod  penaB,lt)f 
disease  (as  in  <jen.  xli,  8-24 ;  Iat.  xm,  My  h 
Bleicish. 

D'weU  (expressed  by  Tarioas  Heb.  and  GLrngs 
often  differently  rendered,  e.  g.  *»«,  ncj,  p,  t;i. 
b^ ;  Kol^fuu,  oixiMt,  fiivw,  oki/miW).  It  kii  Ibb 
thought,  both  from  Scriptnxe  and  irosa  pnfai  a- 
thors,  tliat  the  first  abodes  of  men  were  cim  ai 
clefts  in  the  rock ;  these  abound  to  a  TtmaaSk^  k- 
gree  in  those  countries  whii^  we  know  to  ban  \m 
the  earliest  peopled,  and  still  serve  aa  ordinaiyU* 
tions.  See  Cave.  In  succeeding  agas  tfarf  tki 
generally  in  tents,  as  the  Amba  of  the  desot  ki 
this  day.  The  invention  of  these  is  ascribed  It  U 
the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  termed  **  the  fistlMr  sf  ib 
as  dwell  in  tents"  (Gen.  iv,  20) ;  thoogfa,  ften  m- 
paring  this  verse  with  the  17th,  we  may  be  bdt»i^ 
pose  tliat  men  lived  in  houses  of  some  kisd  b^ 
they  lived  in  tents.  See  Tmsn,  The  ait  of  oil- 
ing stories  in  a  building  is  very  *Tu;f<»n^  as  m  ■* 
gather  £rom  the  construction  ti  Noah's  aik  a&£  ib 
tower  of  Babel.  The  houses  in  Babylon,  aeosi^!^ 
Herodotus,  were  three  or  foor  stories  h|gh,aBdte 
in  Thebes,  or  Diospolis,  in  Egypt,  foor  or  five  icm 
They  appear  to  have  been  low  in  Palestme  is  ^ 
time  of  Joshua ;  an  upper  story,  althoo^  ii  we 
have  existed,  is  not  mendoned  tiU  a  more  recat  w- 
Buckingham  states  that  the  hooaes  at  Moos&l  "v 
mosdy  constructed  of  small  unhewn  stones,  umrfrr: 
by  mortar,  and  plastered  over  with  mud,  tluagh  a* 
are  built  of  burnt  and  unbumt  bricks."  Oas  iai 
alludes  to  houses  built  of  mud  at  the  ^ose  of  hlke- 
mon  on  the  mount  (Matt,  vii,  2^  27),  wUeb  «p3 
calculated  to  resist  the  eflecte  of  the 
rents  that  descended  fhim  the  mountaina  of 
In  India,  nothing  is  more  common  than  Ibr 
dig  or  break  through  these  mud  walls 
suspecting  inhabitants  are  asleep,  so  as  tn 
them.  To  similar  depredatiotis  our  Saviaiv 
to  allude  when  he  eidiortB  his  disciides  ■otlaiv'o 
their  treasure  where  thieves  break  tiiroii^  mat 
(Matt  Ti,  19, 20).  Job  also  seems  to  reier  tottsav 
practice  (xxiv,  16).  In  the  holes  of  these 
pents  sometimes  conceal  thonselvee,  whidi  is  dOa^ 
to  by  the  prophet  Amos  (v,  19).  It  appears  from  E»- 
.V,  7,  that  in  Egypt  strew  anciently  entered  iniB  & 
composition  of  bricks;  they  were  a  mlxtara  «f  c^ 
mud,  and  strew,  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  tofio 
er,  and  afterwards  baked  tn  the  son.  Phikii,  ic 
life  of  Moses,  says  that  they  used  strew  to  bind  tk* 
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icks.  In  the  remams  of  Egyptian  edifices,  the  straw 
11  preserves  its  original  color,  and  is  a  clear  proof 
At  they  -were  never  burnt  in  stacks  pr  kilns.  Dr. 
chardson  fonnd  near  the  mins  of  Tentyxa  hnts  built 
san- dried  brick  made  .of  straw  and  day.     See 

(VELLIKO. 

God,  it  is  said,  *'  dwells  in  light,"  in  respect  to  his 
lependent  possession  of  his  own  glorious  attributes 
Tim.  vi,  16 ;  1  John  i,  7).  He  dwells  in  heaven  in 
spect  to  his  more  immediate  presence  there  (Psa. 
Lxiii,  1^.  He  dwells  in  his  Church  in  the  continued 
stowal  of  his  ordinances,  and  of  his  gracious  support- 
g  and  comforting  influences  (Psa.  ix,  11 ;  1  John  iv, 
).  Chriat  dwelt  among  men  in  his  state  of  homilia- 
>n  on  earth  (John  i,  14).  He  dwells  in  our  hearts 
'-  faith,  he  is  united  to  us  as  our  head ;  his  righteous- 
»8S  is  imputed  to  us,  and  applied  to  our  consciences ; 
9  spirit  and  grace  are  fixed  in  our  hearts ;  he  loves 
id  delights  in  us  (Ephes.  iii,  17-19).  The  Holy  Spirit 
NeWa  in  as,  and  sheds  abroad  his  gracious  influence 
^om.  vin  and  ix;  1  Cor.  iii,  16;  2  Tim.  i,  14).  The 
Tord  of  €rod  dwells  in  us  richly,  when  it  is  carefully 
udied,  firmly  believed,  and  diligently  practised  (Psa. 
six,  11;  Col.  iii,  16).  Wickedness,  vengeance,  or 
idgment  is  said  to  dwell  in  or  upon  a  person  or  land 
hen  it  long  continues  there  (Job  xi,  14 ;  xviii,  15 ; 
sa.  xxxii,  16).  See  Wemyss,  SymboL  Diet,  s.  v. 
DwBLL  DESP  (P^t\  !lp»^n,  kOnd'hi  la-Oe'beA, 
laJbe  deep  for  dwelling;  Sept.  (ia^wars  eavroXi:  tic 
o&ccrcv,  Vtdg.  desoendite  tin  vcragintemy,  a  phrase  that 
ccurs  in  Jer.  xlix,  8,  and  seems  to  refer  to  the  cus- 
om  still  common  in  the  East  of  seeking  retreat  from 
anger  in  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  caverns.  When 
he  wandering  Arabs  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
esentment  of  the  more  fixed  inhabitants  of  those 
ountries,  and  think  themselves  unable  to  stand 
tgainst  them,  they  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  the 
preat  wOdemess,  where  none  can  follow  them.  "  Al- 
Mrays  on  their  guard  against  tyranny,"  says  M.  Sava- 
y,  '*on  the  least  discontent  that  is  given  them,  they 
>ack  up  their  tents,  load  their  camels,  ravage  the  flat 
M>untry,  and,  loaded  with  plunder,  plunge  into  the 
turning  sands,  whither  none  can  pursue  them,  and 
irhere  they  alone  can  dwell."     See  Abasia. 

Dwelling  (ink,  bsQT,  "nsia^,  a^aio,   Tiao, 

rir^,  l^^Pi  etc. ;  jcaroJici7<nc>  etc.).  The  dwellhig- 
houses  of  Palestine  (see  generally  Harmer,  i,  152  sq. ; 
Faber,  Archacl.  i,  865;  on  Egyptian  architecture,  Ro- 
»ellini,  Monum.  civ,  ii,  878  sq.)  were  usually  (Hanner, 
i,  165)  built  of  burnt  or  merely  dried  bricks,  W'A^ 


(Niebuhr,  Trao.  ii,  287 ;  Pococke,  Eati,  ii,  178 ;  Taver- 
nier,  TVor.  i,  167,  287 ;  Robinson,  Ret,  ii,  681-687 ;  iii, 
514, 580),  and  therefore  very  perishable  (Matt  vii,  25 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  xii,  5,  7 ;  xiii,  18  sq. ;  Tavemier,  i,  287 ; 
Wellated,  i,  280) ;  but  frequently  of  stone  (Lev.  xiv,  40, 
42;  comp.  Robinson's  Ret.  iii,  816,  420,  496,  720),  and 
palaces  of  squared  stone  (1  Kings  vii,  9 ;  Isa.  ix,  9 ; 
Joeephus,  Ant,  viii,  6,  2 ;  compare  Robinson,  i,  854),  or 
even  of  marble  (123^19,  \2J^,  comp.  1  Chron.  xxix,  2 ; 
Josephus,  Afd,  xv,  11,  8;  War,  v,  4,  4;  of  different 
building-stone,  see  the  Mishna,  Baba  baikra,  i,  1 ;  the 
laying  the  foundation  was  an  occasion  of  ceremony 
and  festival,  Zech.  iv,  7 ;  compare  Ezra  iii,  10 ;  Job 
xxxviii,  7).  These  were  held  together  by  a  cement 
(mortar,  tdb^,  Jer.  xliii,  9 ;  see  RosenmttUer  in  loc.) 
of  lime  (*ia,  Isa.  xxvii,  9)  or  plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum, 
^'^^,  Isa.  xxxiii,  12 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxvii,  4 ;  Theoph. 
L(^nd,  68  sq.),  perhaps  also  bitumen  (asphaltum,  "^^H, 
compare  Gen.  xi,  8 ;  Faber,  i,  898  sq.).  The  exterior 
(and  probably  also  the  interior  over  the  plaster)  was 
usually  whitewashed  (^&Pl,  Kovia,  Lev.  xiv,  41  sq. ; 
Ezek.  xiii,  10  sq. ;  Dan.  v,^5 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  27 ;  Sirach, 
xxii,  17),  bright  wall-colors  being  used  for  royal  resi- 
dences (Jer.  xxii,  14).  The  beams  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
11 ;  on  b'^&a,  Hab.  ii,  11,  see  Gesen.  Tketaur.  p.  705, 
and  Delitzsch  in  loc.)  were  of  syoomore  (Isa.  ix,  9), 
sometimes  of  olive-wood,  sandal,  or  cedar  (1  Kings  vii, 
2  sq. ;  Isa.  ix,  9 ;  Jer.  xxii,  14).  Elegant  mansions 
were  adorned  externally  with  columns  (of  marble. 
Cant.  Y,  15 ;  I  Kings  vii,  15  sq. ;  2  Kings  xxv,  18 ; 
Faber,  Archoeol.  i,  414  sq.),  and  often  whole  porticoes 
(db^lK,  ffroci,  1  Kings  vii,  6;  comp.  Josephus,  TTar,  iv, 
4).  See  Temple.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  (Nie- 
buhr,  Trav,  ii,  298 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  182  sq.)  were  of  sev- 
eral stories  (1  Kings  vii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Acts  xx,  9 ;  but 
see  Korte,  Suppl.  p.  177),  generally  built  in  a  quadran- 
gle (comp.  Kampfer,  Amoen.  p.  194 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
i,  120),  and  enclosing  (Luke  v,  19)  a  spacious  court-yard 
(-iSn,  2  Sam.  xvii,  18 ;  Neh.  viii,  16 ;  comp.  Esth.  i,  5 ; 
V,  1 ;  the  impbmum  or  a^X^,  Matt,  xxvi,  69 ;  see  Har- 
mer, i,  177),  which,  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  gaU 
leries  (Shaw,  p.  853),  paved  (Harmer,  i,  175),  and  con- 
taining fountains  (2  Sam,  vii,  18 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii,  4, 11 ;  Harmer,  1, 175),  baths  (2  Sam.  xi,  2),  and 
trees  (Harmer,  i,  175),  formed  the  guestrchamber  or 
drawing-room  for  the  reception  of  visitors  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  188;  Faber,  i,  401 ;  Harmer,  i,  174;  comp.  Esth.  i, 
5  sq.),  being  often  screened  frY>m  the  sun's  rays  by  an 
awning  (RosenmiUler,  Morff,  iii,  297).  The  flat  roo^ 
covered  on  the  top  with  tOes,  earth,  or  stone, 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet,  was  used 
sometimes  for  household  or  religious  purposes, 
at  others  as  a  place  of  meeting  or  recreation. 
See  Roof.  In  connection  with  it  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  12)  was  an  upper  room  (Hjis,  vircp^oy), 
which  was  used  (comp.  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  880, 
400 ;  Shaw,  p.  188  sq.)  as  a  private  chamber  (2 
Sam.  xviii,  88;  Dan.  vi,  11;  Judith  viii,  5); 
also  as  a  spare  bedroom  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12 ; 
Tobit  iii,  12 ;  Acts  i,  18 ;  xx,  8),  a  sleeping 
apartment  especially  for  guests  (2  Kings  iv, 
10),  and  as  a  sick-chamber  (1  Kuigs  xvii,  19; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  8,  2),  or  room  for  laying  out 
a  corpse  (Acts  ix,  87,  89),  but  in  summer  re- 
sorted to  for  fresh  air  (Judg.  iii,  20) ;  and  was 
often  ftimished  with  two  modes  of  exit,  one 
leading  within  the  house,  the  other  by  a  stair- 
case directly  to  the  street.  Larger  residences 
had  an  additional  front  court  (^2Cri,  irpoavXiovy 
TTpo^pov,  TTvXwv,  av\fi ;  Jer.  xxxii,  2 ;  Mark 
xiv,  88;  Luke  xvi,  20;  John  xviii,  16;  Acts 
x,  17,  etc.),  which  served  as  an  anteroom  (so 


Model  of  a  small  Ancient  Egyptian  Houee(noMr  in  the  British  Museum),  ./    J  ...      „   j^.^.«j  •.•.Mt.h^v^   t«Ji«  :::  'oo 
•boving  the  int^ribr  Court  and  upper  Chamber.  the  Rabbms  understand  Tl^^^tJS,  Judg.  ui^  28 ; 
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A  modem  Persian  Maodon. 


see  Faber,  p.  440),  and  fh)m  wbicb,  by  means  of  stairs 
(nbpip,  2  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  a  winding  staircase,  b^b, 
1  Kings  vi,  8),  often  finished  witli  costly  wood  (2 
Chron.  ix,  11),  persons  passed  to  the  roof  or  upper 
story.  A  door  led  from  the  fore-conrt  to  the  inner 
court,  and  from  the  latter  was  the  entrance  to  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  proper.  These 
last  were  variously  decorated  with  wainscoting  (1 
Kings  vii,  7;  Jer.  zxii,  14;  Hag.  i,  4),  ivory  (1  Kings 
xxii,  39 ;  Am.  iii,  15 ;  compare  Psa.  xlv,  9 ;  Homer, 
Odyst,  iv,  72  sq. ;  Horace,  Od,  ii,  18,  1  aq. ;  Pliny, 
xxxvi,  5 ;  Harmer,  i,  168  sq. ;  ii,  171  sq. ;  Faber,  p. 
899  sq. ;  also  with  precious  metals  inlaid  or  plated, 
Tibull.  iii,  8, 16 ;  Horace,  Od,  ii,  18, 1  sq. ;  Cicero,  Par- 
ad,  vi,  3 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iii,  12),  and  carving  (Josephus, 
ArU.  viii,  5, 2;  comp.  Tavern,  i,  168),  since  the  splen- 
dor of  Oriental  houses  was  lavished  rather  upon  the 
interior  than  the  exterior  (Pococke,  East,  i,  49) ;  the 
floor  was  laid  sometimes  with  a  coating  of  gypsum,  at 
others  with  tesselated  blocks  of  variegated  marble  (TU 
bull,  iii,  8, 16;  Cicero,  Parad.  vi,  8)  or  other  kinds  of 
stone  (Harmer,  i,  172  sq. ;  compare  Esther  i,  6).  The 
doors  (Deut.  vi,  9),  seldom  high  in  private  houses 
(Prov.  xvii,  19),  sometimes  of  stone  (Burckhardt,  1, 
122),  swung  (comp.  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  186)  on  morticed 
pivots  Cl'^S,  Prov.  xxvi,14 ;  in  sockets,  ^"1^6,1  Kings 
vii,  60;  comp.  car(to/<mitr»a,Vitruv.  ix,  6),  and  were 
commonly  fiistened  with  wooden  bolts  (^^373,  bil^Sp), 
which  were  opened  (Judg.  iii,  26 ;  Isa.  xxii,  22 ;  comp. 
Harmer,  i,  188)  by  means  of  a  key  OlF)fc?),  but  only 
from  the  inside  (Cant,  v,  6 ;  Luke  xii,  7 ;  comp.  Faber, 
p.  427). ,  In  the  better  class  of  houses  there  was  a 
door-keeper  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  5,  2)  or  female  porter 
(John  xviii,  16  sq. ;  Acts  xii,  18 ;  comp.  Plaut.  Curcul. 
\,  1,  76 ;  Sept.  2  Sam.  iv,  6),  who,  in  case  any  one 
knocked  outside  (Luke  xii,  86 ;  xiii,  26 ;  Acts  xii,  18 ; 
compare  Matt  vii,  7 ;  Rev.  iii,  20 ;  Thilo,  Apocryph.  p. 
218 ;  see  Becker,  Cftaric^u,  i,  280),  and  gave  their  name 
(Acts  xii,  14 ;  Rev.  iii,  20 ;  comp.  Plutarch,  (»cn.  8oc.  p. 
81 ;  Lucian,  hit.  Accut.  p.  29 ;  Apul.  Ann,  i,  p.  19  Bip.), 


opened  the  door  to  them  (Acts,  xii,  18 ;  comp.  libs, 
xiv,  614).  (See  Stuck,  Aniiq^  commv.  p.  249 ;  Sapdr 
Dejanuis  vett.  Jen.  1694,  ch.  16 ;  also  Eisner, OlieiT. : 
411  sq.,  in  Graevii  T^csatrr.  vi.)  Princes,  hownr 
had  guards  at  the  palace  gates  (1  Kings  xiv,  27)l  TV 
windows  0*^^?)»  ^^  account  of  the  street  dnst,  gvK- 
ally  face  the  court-yard  (Schubert,  iii,  291X  al^^ 
anciently  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  have  so  cxsea- 
sively  prevailed  (Judg.  v,  28 ;  Prov.  vii,  6);  thervee 
closed  by  a  lattice  (Judg.  v,  28).  The  moat  interiK, « 
back  rooms  of  all,  were  devoted  to  the  apedal  ocn- 
pancy  of  the  female  memben  of  the  hooMhold, »  k 
still  universally  the  case  in  the  East,  under  the  ue 
'*  harem,**  and  no  male  dares  intrude  within  tbdi  pr^ 
cincts  (Chardin,  vi,  6  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Htbr.  ii,  399  fq.  : 
Hoffmann  in  the  HaU.  Encydop.  ii,  1,  p.  896  sq.).  TIk 
more  distinguished  Hebrews  early  had  separate  fins- 
mer  and  winter  residences  (^^^^Sn  T'^a  and  r*I 
Cl'nhil,  Amos  iii,  16 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  22 ;  comp.  Jodg.  E 
20;  see  Harmer,  i,  200;  Prosp.  Alp.  Med.  .£gg^  l^ 
Niebuhr,  TVav.  ii,  894).  The  latter  were  wanDcd  {d 
which  they  had  the  more  need,  as  glass  window?  nt 
unknown  in  the  East)  by  means  of  a  fire-pot  (HX,  Jer. 
xxxvi,  82),  which  is  merely  a  vessel  €»f  burnt  drr 
(Niebuhr,  Buolr.  p.  66)  placed  in  a  round  hole  ia  tb< 
middle  of  the  room,  over  which,  when  the  fire  is  bsn( 
down,  the  inmates  place  a  four-cornered  ftaaw,  aac 
next  a  carpet  over  this,  and  then  gather  aroond  to  «• 
joy  the  warmth  (Tavemier,  i,  276 ;  Niebuhr,  Tnm,  i 
164 ;  ii,  894).  The  furniture  of  the  rooms  (3  Kings  ir. 
10)  consisted  of  a  sofk  or  couch  (H^p,  compare  £zet 
xxiii,41;  ^"^^fAmos  vi,4;  compare  Josephus,  J vf. 
XV,  9, 8),  which  luxury  was  often  adorned  gorgeoolj 
(Amos  vi,  4 ;  Cant,  vii,  16),  and  furnished  with  piQovi 
(Ezek.  xiii,  10) ;  and  besides  this,  only  chairs  (Xe2),i 
table  Onbd),  and  lanterns  or  lamp-stands  (^  Kiap 
iv,  10).  See  all  the  above  parts  and  articles  in  their 
alphabetical  order.  Compare  House. 
The  hou9e4qnroty  described  in  Lev.  xir,  88-67  wis 
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corrosion  of  the  saltpetre  fband  in  the  lime  used  as 
ortar  and  the  limestone  nsed  for  building  (see  Mi- 
laelis,  Mo9.  Btckt^  iv,  264  sq. ;  Mishna,  Negam,  xii), 
id  is  still  common  in  walls  in  Egypt  (7olney,  Tnw. 
55). — ^Winer,  i,  466.    See  Lbpbost. 

D'wight,  Holden,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
piscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Thompson,  Conn., 
ng.  28, 1810,  was  converted  in  1828,  studied  in  Dud- 
y  Academy,  Mass.,  in  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at 
'ilbraham,  and  graduated  in  the  Wesleyan  Universi- 
at  Middletown  in  1885.  After  this  he  taught  in 
■ademies  of  the  South  and  in  Louisiana  College,  and 
as  some  time  agent  for  Macon  Female  College,  Ga., 
itil  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Korwalk,  O,,  and  was 
■incipal  of  the  seminary  there,  and  of  the  Baldwin 
istitnte  at  Berea  till  his  death  in  1847.  Mr.  Dwight 
as  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  generous  feeling,  a 
lorough  classical  and  general  scholar,  and  an  emi- 
mtly  snccessftil  teacher.  As  a  preacher  he  was  dig- 
ified,  forcible,  and  convincing. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
uxs,  iv,  169. 

"Dvrigbt,  "Lovda,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
>m  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  March  25, 1798,  and  grad- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1818.  He  studied  theology 
t  Andover,  bnt,  fearing  that  his  feeble  health  would 
nfit  him  for  the  pastorate,  he  accepted  in  1819  an 
gency  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  In  1828  he 
ecame  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
324,  his  health  failing  seriously,  he  undertook  a  long 
oumey  on  horseback,  and  combined  with  this  pursuit 
f  health  a  mission  of  mercy  in  supplying  Bibles  to 
tritonen  in  the  various  jails.  He  visited  for  this 
urpose  the  prisons  of  New;  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
lore,  Washington,  and  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina, 
hi  his  return  to  Boston  in  1825,  his  reports  of  his  mis- 
ton  gave  rise  to  the  American  Prison  Discipline  So- 
iety,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary,  in  which 
ervice  he  remained  for  thirty  years.  For  years  he 
reached  the  Gospel  to  the  insane  poor  at  South  Bos- 
9n.  He  died  July  12, 1854 ;  and  the  epitaph  on  his 
omb  snms  up  his  labors  in  the  phrases  **a  bene£eu^r 
f  man ;  a  fHend  to  the  prisoner ;  a  reformer  of  pris- 
ns ;  a  preacher  of  the  GrospeL" — Sprague,  Arm,  ii,  17. 

Dwight,  Sereno  Edwards,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Conn., 
lay  18, 1786.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808, 
nd  in  1806  was  chosen  tutor,  in  which  post  he  con- 
inued  until  1810,  when,  having  completed  his  law 
tudies,  he  entered  upon  practice  at  the  bar.  He  en- 
ered  the  ministry  in  October,  1816,  and  was  elected 
haplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  On  Sept.  8, 
817,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Park-street  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  remained  until  his  resignation,  April 
0, 1826.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
f  Hamilton  College,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
VuguBt,  and  resigned  hi  1835.  In  1838  he  moved  to 
!^ew  York.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  80,  1860. 
i>r.  Dwight  published  Memoirt  of  David  Brcdnard 
1822) :— ^»  Addrest  on  the  Greek  RevciuHon  (1824)  :— 
Vhf  Death  of  Christ :  the  Sitbgtcnce  of  several  Sermons 
kKvered  at  Park-street  Church  (1826)  i—The  Life  of 
President  Edwards,  accompanying  a  new  edition  of 
Edwards's  works  (1880):  — 7%e  Hebrew  Wife  (1886); 
ind  a  few  occasional  sermons.  His  discourses  were 
;>ublished  in  a  volume  with  memoir  in  1851  by  W.  T. 
[>wight— Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  629. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  May  14, 1752,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  at  a  very  early  age  in  1769.  Two  years  after 
his  graduation  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  his  college, 
and  held  the  office  during  six  years.  Near  the  end 
of  his  tutorship  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon 
joined  the  army  of  the  Revolution  as  a  chaplain  to 
General  Parsons's  brigade.    After  a  year  spent  in  this 


service,  he  was  called  home  by  the  news  of  his  father's 
death  in  1778,  to  take  care  of  his  mother  and  the  fam- 
ily, being  the  eldest  child  of  thirteen.  Relinquishing 
his  part  of  the  fiimily  property,  he  taught  school  and 
preached  for  his  own  Ikmily's  support.  So  highly  was 
he  thought  of  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  called 
him  into  public  life,  solicited  him  to  give  himself  per- 
manently to  politics,  and  promised  to  secure  for  him  a 
place  in  the  Continental  Congress.  But  he  preferred 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and,  after  several  fiattering  calls 
which  he  declined,  accepted  one  from  the  parish  of 
Greenfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  become  their  pastor. 
Here  he  spent  twelve  years,  from  November,  1788,  on- 
ward. As  his  salary  was  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
which  his  family  and  his  hospitality  obliged  him  to  in- 
cur, he  established  an  academy,  the  oversight  of  which 
he  took  upon  himself,  which  was  distinguished  for  the 
advanced  and  thorough  training  of  its  scholars,  and  in 
which  upwards  of  a  thousand  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  came  under  his  instruction.  His  reputation  as 
an  instructor  and  as  a  preacher  led  the  corporation  of 
Yale  College  in  1796  to  elect  him  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution,  which  had  lately  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  President  Stiles. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Greepfield  that  his 
two  poems,  one  on  the  *'  Conquest  of  Canaan"  by  Josh- 
ua, an  epic  in  rhjrme,  the  other  entitled  "  Greenfield 
Hill,'*  and  describing  the  scepery  and  the  events  of  the 
neighboring  country,  were  given  to  the  world.  These 
poetical  works,  which  are  not  without  glow  and  fire, 
are  now  fbrgottep ;  but  some  of  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  which  he  inserted  in  a  revision  of  Dr.Watts's 
Psalms,  with  hymns  annexed,  published  by  direction 
of  the  General  Association  of  tiie  state  in  1800,  have 
stood  their  ground,  and  probably  will  never  go  out  of 
use ;  we  refer  especially  to  those  whose  first  lines  are, 
"I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord"  (Psa.  cxxxvii),  and 
"  Shall  man,  O  God  of  life  and  light"  (Psa.  Ixxxviii). 

The  state  of  Yale  College  at  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  was  far  from  being  satisfactory,  but  his 
vigor,  ability,  and  wisdom  ere  long  infused  into  it  a 
new  life.  With  great  wisdom,  he  selected  young  men 
for  the  several  professional  chairs.  He  himself  preach- 
ed, and  with  very  great  acceptance,  in  the  college 
chapel;  he  instructed  in  morals,  mental  philosophy, 
natural  theology,  and  the  evidences  of  revelation ;  and 
the  religious  interests  of  the  students  ibund  in  him  a 
director  and  a  guide.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Yale 
College  he  found  that  many  students  were  tainted 
with  Infidelity.  He  was  among  the  first,  and  one  of 
the  very  ablest  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this 
country,  and  by  his  preaching,  as  by  his  sermons  on 
''The  nature  and  danger  of  infidel  philosophy"  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  driven 
infidelity  from  the  college.  On  the  whole,  his  admin- 
istration of  the  college  was  a  very  successful  one.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  Yale  College  is  in- 
debted for  its  highly  respectable  position  among  the 
seats  of  learning  in  this  country. 

President  Dwight's  death  (1817),  when  he  was  not 
quite  sixty-five,  was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  He  had  a  commanding  person,  a  noble 
voice,  great  pathos,  an  ardent  temper,  an  excellent 
judgment,  and  sincere  piety.  His  conversational  pow- 
ers were  of  the  highest  order.  His  style  in  his  extem- 
pore addresses  and  in  his  written  discourses  was  fervid 
and  eloquent,  but  somewhat  too  rhetorical.  He  en- 
tered with  great  interest  into  the  politics  of  the  day, 
as  an  adherent  of  the  principles  of  Washington  and  of 
the  Federal  party.  His  theology  was  Calvinism  as 
modified  by  the  two  Edwardses,  his  grandfather  and 
uncle.  In  his  youth  he  preached  it  with  warmth,  but 
as  he  advanced  in  years  he  laid  little  stress  on  any 
doctrines  except  those  in  which  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians were  agreed.  His  life  was  tall  of  acts  of  hospi- 
tality and  benevolence,  and  his  83rmpathies  were  of 
the  tenderest  sort.    During  a  great  part  of  his  life  his 
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9yw  wen  too  weak  to  be  need,  and  fait  works  were 
principallj  written  by  an  amanuensis.  His  principal 
works  pablished  under  hb  name,  besides  tboee  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  were  Theology  exphined 
and  defended  (Middletown,  Conn.,  1818,  6  vols. ;  and 
in  a  multitude  of  editions  afterwards  in  4  vols.,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England)  :—Tr<weUinNe» 
England  and  New  York  (New  Haven,  1821,  4  vols., 
wldch  contained  the  record  of  journeys  on  liorseback 
undertaken  for  his  health  during  vacations),  and  Ser- 
mont  of  an  occasional  character  (New  Haven,  1828). 
See  lAfe  prefixed  to  his  Theology^  and  Dr.  Sprague's 
life  of  Iiim  in  Sparks*s  American  Biogrc^hg^  voL  ziv, 
or  new  series,  voL  iv. 

Dwight.  William  T.,  D.D.,  a  Congregationalist 
minister,  was  a  son  of  President  Dwight,  and  was  bom 
at  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  in  1795.  He  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  1818,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  a  class  ot  many  able  scholars.  From 
1817  to  1819  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  then 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
1881.  In  that  year  he  was  awakened  under  a  lecture 
of  Dr.  Skinner,  and,  abandoning  the  law,  he  was  li^ 
censed  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  Yorlc,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Third  Church  in  Portland,  Maine. 
His  ministry  of  above  thirty  years  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  was  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College  and 
president  of  the  Mame  Missionary  Society. .  In  1852 
he  was  president  of  the  Albany  Convention  of  Congre- 
gational churches.  "As  a  preacher  he  is  entitled  to 
a  foremost  rank  among  American  divines  for  sound 
and  varied  learning,  clear  and  polished  diction,  grace- 
ful and  effective  delivery,  and  eminent  success."  He 
died  at  Andover  Oct.  22, 1865.  He  published  a  Ixfe 
of  Sereno  E.  Dwighi^  wUh  a  SelecHon  from  Hie  Die- 
oourm  (1851). 

Dye  (Q'lK,  adam\  in  the  phrase  *'  rams'  skins  dged 
red"  Exod.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxv,  ete.,  to  he  *^rud(fy" 
Lam.  iv,  7,  or  **  red^"  Nah.  ii,  8 ;  Isa.  i,  8 ;  Prov.  xxiii, 
81 ;  l^pn,  chameU^y  brilUant  in  color  as  wine-stained 
garments,  Isa.  Ixiii,  1).  The  art  of  dyeing  is  undoubt- 
edly of  great  antiqni^,  and  is,  perhaps,  nearly  coeval 
with  that  of  weaving.  The  Egyptians  particularly 
excelled  in  the  brillUncy  of  their  dyed  stuffs;  and 
flrom  them  the  Hebrews,  while  dwelling  among  them, 
learned  the  art  of  dyeing.  This  is  evident  from  the 
curtains  of  the  tebemacle  and  the  sacerdotal  robes 
which  were  manufactured  in  the  desert  (Exod.  xxvi, 
1 ;  xxviii,  5-8).  The  skill  of  the  Egyptian  linen-mau- 
ufiicturers  in  employing  the  metallic  oxides  and  acids, 
or  mordants,  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  ocular  proof. 
The  various  processes  of  dyeing  and  printing,  or  im- 
parting the  pattern,  by  blocks  (the  origin  of  calico 
printing),  are  exhibited  in  Roesellini's  plates  in  all 
their  minute  detoils;  and  even  the  printing-blocks 
engraved  with  phonetic  letters,  and  with  the  dye  upon 
them,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Pliny's 
testimony  is  interesting  as  illustrating,  though  not 
wanted  to  corroborate  the  fkct.  "  They  dye  cloth," 
he  says,  "in  an  extraordinaiy  manner.  It  appears 
quite  white  before  it  is  dipped ;  they  then  imbue  it 
with  drugs  (mordants),  which  do  not  alter  its  appear- 
ance, but  which  absorb  and  retain  a  new  and  perma^ 
nent  color,  varied  according  to  the  application  of  the 
drug."  Tills  is  the  modem  process.  Experimental 
investigation  and  chemical  analysis  have  shown  dem- 
onstratively that  in  the  dyes  which  the  linen  and  cot- 
ton manufacturers  employed  to  produce  certain  results 
of  which  the  relics  are  extant,  they  must  have  em- 
ployed acetetes  of  alum  and  of  iron,  and  vegeteble  and 
mineral  dyes,  both  substantive  and  adjective,  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  modem  dyers.  It  is  as  easy  as  in- 
vidious to  ascribe  these  applicatfons  to  accident  rather 
than  to  chemistry.  Evidences  drawn  fh>m  all  the 
other  arts  and  trades  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were 
good  chemists.    The  long  stripes  of  linen  which  the 


Hebrews  worked  in  the  desert  for  tkte  tabosade 
sepatately  blue,  scarlet,  and  wfaHe  (Exod.  xxr^, 
The  last  was  probably  the  effect  of  bfoftddng;  bcl 
whole  of  tlie  colors  and  cloth  so  dyed  have  bees  ' 
as  well  as  the  yellow,  to  evince  rliCTnical 
It  appears  that  the  linen-printen  ajul  djen  a^i 
carthamut  tinctorUu^  which  grows  in  Egypt  iv  ? 
woad  for  blue,  and  Uie  reseda  bUeoEoj  also  a  Bfive 
Egypt,  for  yellow.     Now  none  of  ttnae 
could  have  been  effected  without  a  joactacal  ckesitf ' 
knowledge.     The  system  of  bleartiing  now 
in  this  country,  but  recently  introdnoed,  has  1 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  and 
therefore,  in  ancient  Egypt,  viz.  bv  inuneniaa  ii  vsr^ 
genated  muriate  of  lime,  after  sabjectws  to  the  sdu 
of  steam  or  boiling  water.     The  three  other  csha 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  adjective  ookn,  L  c.  ft^ 
tive  without  the  use  of  mordants.     Ther  codd  atf  » 
fixed,  as  we  findthem  fixed,  without  their  pnpcr  so- 
dants,  namely.  Oxides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  iroa.    (>-• 
casionally  the  muslin,  beantlfullj  dyed  and  paltnid 
was  interwoven  with  silver  and  gold  thread.  Mat 
specimens  of  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  enk  ^ 
riod  of  Thothmes  I,  and  even  of  Owirtaw     b&k 
the  richly-painted  walls  and  palacea,  as  weO  as  Ae  b> 
matched  gilding,  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  m,  ^6m 
a  perfoct  fumiliaii^  among  tbQ  ancieat  EgrpdMi 
not  with  mineral  and  vegetable  eokfs  ealy,  tat  ^ 
perfoct  use  of  the  metallic  oxidee  in  their  lyufaiinn 

The  colors  of  the  Egyptians  were  prindyaSr  btae. 
red,  green,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  The  ni  mn 
earthy  bole;  the  yellow  an  iron  o<^re;  the  gfetam 
a  mixture  of  a  Itttle  ochre  with  a  pnlvenk^  ^ 
made  by  vitrefying  the  oxidee  of  copper  and  zras  vtt 
sand  and  soda ;  the  blue  was  a  glass  of  l&e  ea^m- 
tion  with  the  ochreous  addition ;  the  black  vat  b«F 
or  ivoiy  black,  and  the  white  was  a  -rerj  pore  cb& 
They  were  mixed  wi^  water,  and  apptfemhr  a  ^ 
gum,  to  render  them  tenacious  and  adhesive.  ▼)! 
the  Egyptians,  the  favorite  combination  of  oobr  ra 
red,  blue,  and  green ;  when  Mack  was  mtndxoBLj*^ 
low  was  added  to  harmonize  with  it ;  and  ia  lib  osfr- 
ner  they  sought  for  every  hue  ito  oongeaial  ooo^nae- 
They  also  guarded  against  the  liaise  eflfect  eitmei- 
ors  in  juxtepodtion,  as  of  red  and  bloe,  by  plada^  ^ 
tween  them  a  narrow  line  of  white  or  yeOow.  1^ 
liad  few  mixed  colors,  though  purple,  pink,  9an^ 
and  brown  are  met  with,  and  frequentlj  on  p^rn. 
The  blue,  which  is  very  brilliant,  consists  of  fin  |tf- 
ticles  of  blue  glass,  and  may  be  considered  eiBpan^ 
to  our  smalt ;  it  seenu  to  be  the  same  tiiat  Tilrvr» 
describes,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  finl  sak 
at  Alexandria ;  and  it  also  agrees  with  tlie  a&oL 
hgamu  of  Theophrastus,  invented  in  Egypt,  vbi^  bt 
says  was  laid  on  thicker  than  the  native  (or  Iqw  > 
zuli).  The  thickness  of  the  blue  on  the  oeSap  is* 
Belzoni's  tomb  confirms  his  remark.  The  gncs  s 
also  a  glass  in  powder,  mixed  with  paitidee  qf  cskv- 
less  glass,  to  which  it  owes  its  brightne«  (Wilkisa. 
Ane,  Eg.^  abridgm.,  ii,  292). 

The  following  statemento  are  from  Winer,!, SI 
There  are  many  kinds  of  hues,  both  nataial  aad  in> 
fidal,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  fashionaMe  or  Imwt 
among  the  Hebrews ;  besides  white  O^b)  and  blsci 
C^httj  or  D^n),  there  were :  1,  principally  red  (£3 
brownish-red),  crimson  (^3^,  h^'Q^^^^pmrpkorrvki- 
red  Cl^J'^K),  orange  or  vermilion  (^C^;  %  eot 
y'-wwCp?;);  8iP«ley9fiwp(pn|y^3;  4,aarrv«rhTv 
cinthine  (purplish)  blue  (T^^SD) ;  5i,  hnmm  cr  fex-ccj* 
ored  (P"l^).  Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  prsperij.if 
at  least  originally,  the  designation  <^tfae  cokrii 
torials.  See  Cbimbon;  Vbrmiijos;  Pcmul  Itil 
evident  that  each  of  these  principal  colon  had  a  spN 
cial  significance  am<mg  the  IsraeliteSi  aeondiBg  M 
which  U  would  be  seledtod  idieoever  thcce  wassa  o^ 
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a ;  and  it  could  not  but  be  that  some  colors  would 
preferred  to  others,  e.  g.  white  garments  ae  the 
thin^  of  the  respectable  (as  among  us  black  is  the 
rical  color),  but  dignitaries  were  arrayed  in  purple 
tdg.  viii,  26 ;  Esth.  viii,  15 ;  Dan.  ▼,  7, 16, 29 ;  comp. 
Qt.  vii,  6),  which  hue  was  probably  so  appropriated 
account  of  its  costliness  (comp.  the  purple  sails  of 
I  Syrian  ships,  Ezek.  xxvii,  7).  See  Appabel. 
Ight,  dazzling  colors  (^^^n)  farther  indicated,  as 
ght  naturally  be  supposed,  hilarity  and  joy  (2  Sam. 
24 ;  comp.  Jer.  iv,  80),  while  dark  (black)  and  dull 
es  were  expressive  of  grief  and  dejection  (Mai.  ill, 
;  Zech. H  ^  6;  c<"np-  Plutarch,  Perid.  88;  Mish- 
,  Mtddoth,  Y,  8;  Apulei  Metam.  ii,  p.  40  Bip. ;  see 
nerally  Gdtze,  De  vetlktm  mgrar,  tuu,  Helmst  1726). 
>ath  and  age  also  constituted  a  distinction  in  this 
spect.  White,  moreover,  was  assumed  as  the  color 
whatever  form  came  from  heaven  (as  being  that  of 
e  purest  light) ;  hence  angels  were  dad  in  Ottering 
tiite  robes  (Mark  xvi,  5;  John  xx,  12,  etc.).  The 
nmbolical  use  of  colors  is  cleariy  exhibited  in  the 
■ophetic  visions.  In  Rev.  vi,  2  sq.,  the  rider  upon 
le  tMte  horse  is  emblematical  of  one  bringing  pros- 
srity  like  victorious  champions,  the  rtd  horse  signi- 
38  bloodshed,  the  hlack  denotes  the  distress  of  dearth 
id  scanty,  the  paU  one  (x^iapoQ)  death.  So  when 
Sev.  zii,  8)  the  great  dragon  (Satan)  is  depicted  red, 
appears  altogether  congruous  with  the  character  of  the 
riginator  of  death  and  of  every  ruin  (Isa.  i,  18 ;  comp. 
er.  18 ;  see  B&hr,  Symbol,  i,  885  sq. ;  also  Rev.  xvii, 
).  More  difficult  of  interpretation  are  the  colored 
teeds  of  Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2  sq.,  which  passages  certain- 
f  served  as  a  model  to  the  revelator.  In  matters  of 
rorship  (Krause,  De  co/iore  <am;to,yiterb.  1707),  oolor- 
ymbols  take  a  wider  range  (Creuzer,  Symbol  i,  125 
q.).  The  priests  in  general  wore  wkUe  vestments,  to 
ndicate  the  purity  of  the  divine  Being  whom  they 
erved.  When  idols  were  painted  with  vermillion 
Wisd.  xiii,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  14;  see  Plutarch,  Qtunt. 


Bom,  98),  this  color  was  not  only  selected  for  its  bril- 
liancy, but  as  that  with  which  even  the  ^mans,  in 
early  times,  decorated  thehr  triumphant  warriors  (Plin. 
xx^ii,  86).  Hence  purple  robes  were  used  for  robing 
the  statues  of  the  gods  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Creuzer,  Symbol.  I, 
126 ;  ii,  858).  In  the  Israelitish  cultus  the  four  prin- 
cipal colors  occur :  dark  (or  purplish)  blue,  purple-red, 
crimson,  and  white  (the  three  essential  colors,  white, 
blue,  and  red,  also  occur  in  Rev.  xviii,  16) ;  they  ap- 
pear connectedly  in  the  decorations  (tapestry  and  veils) 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  81,  86; 
XXXV,  6  sq. ;  xxxvi,  8  sq.),  and  in  the  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments (Exod.  xxviii,  5  sq.,  15 ;  xxxix,  1).  Moreover, 
scarlet  and  deep  blue  cloths  are  prescribed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sacred  furniture  (Num.  iv),  and 
scarlet  wool  for  certain  purificatory  purposes  (Lev. 
xiv,  4,  6,  51  sq. ;  Num.  xix,  6) ;  and  the  tassels  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  covering,  which  had  a  religious 
significance,  were  to  be  made  of  dark  blue  materials 
(Num.  XV,  88).  Perhaps  these  four  colors  were  se- 
lected not  merely  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  cost- 
liness (God  demands  the  best  that  man  has),  but  with 
reference  to  their  special  mystical  import,  which  in  the 
last  instance  (the  ritual  of  purification)  is  more  evi- 
dent. Philo  iOpp.  i,  586 ;  ii,  148)  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
iii,  7,  7)  too  have  already  an  explanation  of  the  four 
sacred  colors  (comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1844,  il,  815  sq.). 
See  Friederich,  Symbol,  d.  moa.  Sajftthuite  (Uipz.  1841). 
Comp.  Color. 

Dtbo  attibb  stands  in  our  version  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
15,  as  a  translation  of  O'^b^S^  (tebuUm',  usually  re- 
garded as  flrom  bs^,  to  dip,  and  so  to  dye  with  colors ; 
but  Gesenius  prefers  the  derivation  flrom  an  Ethiopic 
verb  signifying  to  toind  or  wrap  around,  and  so  giving 
the  sense  of),  head-bands  or  tianu.  The  Sept  and 
Vulg.  combine  both  significations  (ridpat  pawrai,  tio' 
rtBtmctao).    See  Paint. 

DyMntezy.    See  Flux. 
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